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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 77” CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 23, 1942 
(Legislative day of Friday, February 13, 
1942) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess 

The Reverend Theodore Otto Wedel, 
canon chancelor, Washington Cathedral, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, the Ancient of Days, 
before whose seeing eye the pageant of 
history unfolds and before whom the 
nations live out their predestined day: 
Grant to us of our generation to ac- 
knowledge Thy rule over the children of 
men. Ours is a heritage of reverence for 
Thy law and Thy truth. This very day 
is sacred in our memory, as we recall the 
Father of our Country, for he, too, bowed 
the knee before Thee and walked in the 
fear of the Lord. Make us, we pray 
Thee, aware of the tokens of Thy disci- 
pline and Thy mercy in our Iation’s past. 
Imprint upon our hearts such a dread 
of Thy judgments and such a grateful 
sense of Thy goodness to us as may make 
us both afraid and ashamed to offend 
Thee. We ask it through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Thursday, February 19, 1942, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following acts: 

On February 19, 1942: 

8.314 An act for the relief of certain 
Basque aliens. 

On February 20, 1942: 

8.2192. An act to extend the time for ex- 
amination of quarterly accounts covering ex- 
penditures by disbursing officers of the United 
States Navy. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
eall the roll. 
LXXXVUI——95 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Austin Ellender Nye 

Bailey Gerry O’Daniel 
Ball Gillette O'Mahoney 
Bankhead Glass Overton 
Barkley Green Radcliffe 
Bilbo Guffey eed 

Bone Gurney Reynolds 
Brewster Hayden Russell 
Brown Herring Schwartz 
Bulow Hil) Smith 
Bunker Holman Stewart 
Burton Johnson, Calif. Taft 

Butler Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd Kilgore Thomas, Okla, 
Capper La Follette Truman 
Caraway Langer Tunnell 
Chavez McCarran Tydings 
Clark, Idaho McKellar Vandenberg 
Clark. Mo. McNary Van Nuys 
Connally Maloney Wallgren 
Danaher Maybank Wheeler 
Davis Millikin White 
Downey Murray Wiley 
Doxey Norris 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcxu] and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpock] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. = f 

The Senators from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWs and Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the Senators 
from Delaware [Mr. Hucues and Mr. 
TuxxELLI, the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr Lee], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas!, the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
MeFaxLaxp ], the Senators from New 
York [Mr. Map and Mr. Wacner}, the 
Senator from West Virginia IMr. 
Rosier], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SmatHers], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Spencer], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tuomas], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wasn! are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. My colleague the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces] is absent in a hospital be- 
cause of a hip injury. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
BARBOUR] is unavoidably absent. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SEHIPSTEAD] is detained at his home by 
illness. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lope] and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Brooks] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. WIL- 
LIs] is necessarily absent from the city. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-one 
Senators have answered to their names, 
A quorum is present. 


READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to 
the standing order of the Senate of Jan- 
uary 24, 1901, and in accordance with the 
designation heretofore made, THEODORE 
FrANcIs GREEN, a Senator from the State 
of Rhode Island, will now read Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address. 

Mr. GREEN advanced to the desk and 
read the Farewell Address, as follows: 


To the people of the United States. 

FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government of 
the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your 
thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust. it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce 
to a more distinct expression of the 
public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to 
decline being considered among the 
number of those. out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this reso- 
lution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which binds 
a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, 
in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no diminution 
of zeal for your future interest; no defi- 
ciency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full 
conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your suf- 
frages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped that it would have been 
much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature 
reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with for- 
eign nations, and the unanimous advice 
of persons entitled to my confidence, 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns, external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
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incompatible with the sentiment of duty 
or propriety; and am persuaded, what- 
ever partiality may be retained for my 
services, that in the present circum- 
stances of our country, you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The irapressions with which I first 
undertook the arduous trust, were ex- 
plained on the proper occasion. In the 
discharge of this trust, I will only say 
that I have, with good intentions, con- 
tributed towards the organization and 
administration of the government, the 
best exertions of which a very fallible 
judgment was capable Not unconscious 
in the outset, of the infericrity of my 
qualifications. experience, in my own 
eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the motives to 
diffidence of myself; and, every day, the 
increasing weight of years admonishes 
me more and more, that the shade of 
retirement is as necessary to me as it 
will be welcome. Satisfied that if any 
circumstances have given peculiar value 
to my services they were temporary, I 
have the consolation to believe that, 
while choice and prudence invite me to 
quit the political scene, patriotism does 
not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment 
which is to terminate the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledgment 
of that debt of gratitude which I owe to 
my beloved country. for the many honors 
it has conferred upon me; still more for 
the steadfast confidence with which it 
has supported me; and for the oppor- 
tunities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable- attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, though 
in usefulness unegual to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always be re- 
membered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that 
under circumstances in which the pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were 
liable to mislead amidst appearances 
sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of for- 
tune often discouraging—in situations 
in which not unfrequently, want of suc- 
cess has countenanced the spirit of 
criticism,—the constancy of your support 
was the essential prop of the efforts, and 
a guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected Profoundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and broth- 
erly affection may be perpetual—that the 
free constitution, which is the work of 
your hands, may be sacredly main- 
tained—that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom 
and virtue—that, in fine, the happiness 
of the people of these states, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made com- 
plete by so careful a preservation, and 
so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommend- 
ing it to the applause, the affection and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a 
stranger to it 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. Buta 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot 
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end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, 
urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn contemplation, 
ana to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, Some sentiments which are the re- 
sult of much reflection, of no inconsider- 
able observation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom, as you 
can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can 
possibly have no personal motive to bias 
his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an en- 
couragement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and 
not dissimilar occasion 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts. no recom- 
mendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people, is also now dear to 
you. It is justly so; for it is a main 
pillar in the edifice of your real inde- 
pendence; the support of your tranquility 
at home; your peace abroad; of your 
safety; of your prosperity; of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. But 
as it is easy to foresee that, from different 
causes and from different quarters much 
pains wili be taken, many artifices em- 
ployed, tc weaken in your minds the con- 
viction of this truth; as this is the point 
in your political fortress against which 
the batteries of internal and external 
enemies wili be most constantly and ac- 
tively (though often covertly and insidi- 
ously) directed; it is of infinite moment, 
that you should properly estimate the 
immense value of your national union to 
your collective and individua! happiness; 
that you should cherish a cordial, habit- 
ual, and immovable attachment to it; 
accustoming yourselves to think and 
speak of it as of the palladium of your 
political safety and prosperity; watching 
for its preservation with jealous anxiety; 
discountenancing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can, in any event, 
be abandoned; and indignantly frowning 
upon the first dawning of every attempt 
to alienate any portion of our country 
from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred 
ties which now link together the various 
parts. 

For this you have every inducement 
of sympathy and interest. Citizens by 
birth, or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism, more than any appellation 
derived from local discriminations. 
With slight shades of difference, you have 
the same religion, manners habits, and 
political principles. You have. in a com- 
mon cause, fought and triumphed to- 
gether; the independence and liberty you 
Possess, are the work of joint counsels, 
ana joint efforts, of common dangers, 
sufferings and successes. 

But these considerations, however pow- 
erfully they address themselves to your 
sensibility, are greatly outweighed by 
those which apply more immediately to 
your interest.—Here, every portion of our 
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country finds the most commanding mo- 
tives for carefully guarding and preserv- 
ing the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by the 
equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, 
great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise, and precious 
materials cf manufacturing industry.— 
The south, in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the north, 
sees its agriculture grow and its com- 
merce expand. Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the north, 
it finds its particular navigation invigor- 
ated; and while it contributes, in differ- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime sirength. to which itself is un- 
equally adapted. The east, in a like in- 
tercourse with the west, already finds, 
and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications by land and 
water, will more and more find a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it brings 
from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The west derives from the east supplies 
requisite to its growth and comfort—and 
what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, it must of necessity owe the 
secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, 
influence, and the future maritime 
strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any 
other tenure by which the west can hold 
this essential advantage. whether derived 
from its own separate strength; or from 
an apostate and unnatural connection 
with any foreign power, must be intrinsi- 
cally precarious. 


While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular 
interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined cannot fail to find in the united 
mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external dan- 
ger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value. they must derive 
from union an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalship 
alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments, and intrigues, would stimulate 
and embitter. Hence likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military establishments which under any 
form of government are inauspicious to 
liberty, and which are to be regarded as 
particularly hostile to republican liberty. 
In this sense it is that your union ought 
to be considered as a main prop of your 
liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation 
of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive 
language to every reflecting and virtuous 
mind and exhibit the continuance of the 
union as a primary object of patriotic 
desire. Is there a doubt whether a com- 
mon government can embrace so large 
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a sphere? let experience solve it. To | within itself a provision for its own 


listen to mere speculation in such a case 
were criminal. We are authorized to 
hope that a proper organization of the 
whole, with the auxiliary agency of gov- 
ernments for the respective subdivisions, 
will afford a happy issue to the experi- 
ment It is well worth a fair and full 
experiment, With such powerful and 
obvious motives to union, affecting all 
parts of our country, while experience 
shall not have demonstrated its im- 
practicability, there will always be reason 
to distrust the patriotism of those who, 
in any quarter, may endeavor to weaken 
its hands, 

In contemplating the causes which may 
disturb our Union, it occurs as matter of 
serious concern, that any ground should 
have been furnished for characterizing 
parties by geographical discrimina- 
tions, - northern and southern —Atluntie 
and western; whence designing men may 
endeavor to excite a belief that there is a 
real difference of local interests and 
views. One of the expedients of party to 
acquire influence within particular dis- 
tricts, is to misrepresent the opinions 
and aims of other districts. You cannot 
shield yourselves too much against the 
jeolousies and heart burnings which 
spring from these misrepresentations; 
they tend to render alien to each other 
those who ought to be bound together by 
fraternal affection. The inhabitants of 
our western country have lately had a 
useful lesson on this head; they have seen, 
in the negotiation by the executive, and 
in the unanimous ratification by the sen- 
ate of the treaty with Spain, and in the 
universal satisfaction at the event 
throughout the United States, a decisive 
proof how unfounded were the suspicions 
propagated among them of a policy in 
the general government and in the At- 
lantic states, unfriendly to their inter- 
ests in regard to the Mississippi. They 
have been witnesses to the formation of 
two treaties, that with Great Britain and 
that with Spain, which secure to them 
everything they could desire, in respect to 
our foreign relations, towards confirming 
their prosperity. Will it not be their wis- 
dom to rely for the preservation of these 


advantages on the union by which they. 


were procured? will they not henceforth 
be deaf to those advisers, if such they are, 
who would sever them from their breth- 
ren and connect them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of 
your Union, a government for the whole 
is indispensable. No alliances, however 
strict, between the parts can be an ade- 
quate substitute; they must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interrup- 
tions which all alliances, in all times, 
have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon 
your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government, better calculated 
than your former, for an intimate union, 
and for the efficacious management of 
your common concerns. This govern- 
ment. the offspring of our own choice, 
uninfluenced and unawed, adopted upon 
full investigation and mature delibera- 
tion, completely free in its principles, in 
the distribution of its powers, uniting 
security with energy, and maintaining 


amendment, has a just claim to your 
confidence and your support. Respect 
for its authority, compliance with its 
laws, acquiescence in its measures, are 
duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their consti- 
tutions of government.—But the consti- 
tution which at any time exists, until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory upon all. The very idea of the 
power, and the right of the people to 
establish government, presuppose the 
duty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations 
under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, coun- 
teract, or awe the regular deliberations 
and action of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency.— They 
serve to organize faction, to give it an 
artificial and extraordinary force, to put 
in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of party, often a small 
but artful and enterprising minority of 
the community; and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, 
to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill concerted and incongru- 
ous projects of faction, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils, and modi- 
fied by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations 
of the above description may now and 
then answer popular ends, they are likely, 
in the course of time and things, to be- 
come potent engines, by which cunning, 
ambitious, and unprincipled men, will be 
enabled to subvert the power of the peo- 
ple, and to usurp for themselves the reins 
of government; destroying afterwards 
the very engines which have lifted them 
to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your gov- 
ernment and the permanency of your 
present happy state, it is requisite, not 
only that you steadily discountenance 
irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its 
principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the forms of the constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be invited, re- 
member that time and habit are at least 
as necessary to fix the true character of 
governments, as of other human insti- 
tutions:—that experience is the surest 
standard by which to test the real tend- 
ency of the existing constitution of a 
country:—that facility in changes, upon 
the credit of mere hypothesis and opin- 
jon, exposes to perpetual change from 
the endless variety of hypothesis and 
opinion: and remember, especially, that 
for the efficient management of your 
common interests in a country so exten- 
sive as ours, a government of as much 
vigor as is consistent with the perfect 
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security of liberty is indispensable. Lib- 
erty itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and ad- 
justed, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws, and to maintain 
all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment 
of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with par- 
ticular references to the founding them 
on geographical discrimination. Let me 
now take a more comprehensive view, 
and warn you in the most solemn manner 
against the baneful effects of the spirit 


of party generally. 


This spirit, unfortunately, is insepara- 
ble from our nature, having its root in 
the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—It exists under different shapes in 
all governments, more or less stifled, con- 
trolled, or repressed; but in those of the 
popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one fac- 
tion over another, sharpened by the spirit 
of revenge natural to party dissension, 
which in different ages and countries has 
perpetrated the most horrid enormities, 
is itself a frightful despotism.—But this 
leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders and 
miseries which result, gradually incline 
the minds of men to seek security and 
repose in the absolute power of an indi- 
vidual; and, sooner or later, the chief of 
some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of 
his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extrem- 
ity of this kind, (which nevertheless 
ought not to be entirely out of sight) the 
common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit of party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public - 
councils, and enfeeble the public admin- 
istration. It agitates the community with 
ill founded jéalousies-and false alarms; 
kindles the animosity of one part against 
another; foments occasional riot and in- 
surrection. It opens the door to foreign 
influence and corruption, which finds a 
facilitated access to the government itself 
through the channels of party passions. 
Thus the policy and the will of one coun- 
try are subjected to the policy and will 
of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This within certain limits is probably 
true; and in governments of a mon- 
archial cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the popu- 
lar character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
From their natural tendency, it is certain 
there will always be enough of that spirit 
for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the 
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effort ought to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A 
fire not to be quenched, it demands a 
uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting 
into a flame, lest instead of warming, it 
should consume. 


It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should in- 
spire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department, to encroach 
upon another. The spirit of encroaeh- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, 
areal despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power and proneness to abuse it 
which predominate in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of 
this position. The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political power, 
by dividing and distributing it into differ- 
ent depositories, and constituting each 
the guardian of the public weal against 
invasions of the others, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modern; 
some of them in our country and under 
our own eyes. To preserve them must be 
as necessary as to institute them. If, in 
the opinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the constitution designates.— 
But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the custom- 
ary weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed. The precedent must 
always greatly overbalance in permanent 
evil any partial or transient benefit which 
the use can at any time yield. 


Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and 
to cherish them. A volume could not 
trace all their connections with private 
and public felicity. Let it simply be 
Asked, where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investiga- 
tion in courts of justice? and let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on 
‘minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that 
national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed extends 
with more or less force to every species 
of free government. Who that is a sin- 
cere friend to it can lock with indiffer- 
ence upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
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diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it should be 
enlightened. 


As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions 
of expense by cultivating peace, but re- 
membering, also, that timely disburse- 
ments, to prepare for danger, frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it; avoiding likewise the accumula- 
tion of debt, not only by shunning occa- 
sions of expense, but by vigorous ex- 
ertions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we our- 
Selves ought to bear. The execution of 
these maxims belongs to your representa- 
tives, but it is necessary that public opin- 
ion should co-cperate. To facilitate to 
them the performance of their duty, it is 
essential that you should practically bear 
in mind, that towards the payment of 
debts there must be revenue; that to 
have revenue there must be taxes, that 
no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleas- 
ant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object (which is always a choice of 
difficulties,) ought to be a decisive motive 
for a candid construction of the conduct 
of the government in making it, and for 
a spirit of acquiescence in the measures 
for obtaining revenue, which the public 
exigencies may at any time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at 
no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can doubt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary advan- 
tages which might be lost by a steady ad- 
herence to it; can it be that Providence 
has not connected the permanent felicity 
of a nation with its virtue? The experi- 
ment, at least is recommended by every 
sentiment which ennobles human nature. 
Alas! is it rendered impossible by its 
vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing 
is more essential than that permanent, 
inveterate antipathies against particular 
nations and passionate attachments for 
others, should be excluded; and that, in 
place of them, just and amicable feelings 
towards all should be cultivated. The 
nation which indulges towards another 
an habitual hatred, or an habitual fond- 
ness, is in some degree a slave. It is a 
Slave to its animosity or to its affection, 
either of which is sufficient to lead it 
astray from its duty and its interest. 
Antipathy in one nation against another 
disposes each more readily to offer insult 
and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of 
umbrage, and to be haughty and in- 
tractable when accidental or trifling oc- 
casions of dispute occur. Hence, fre- 
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quent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, 
and bloody contests. The nation, 
prompted by ill will and resentment, 
sometimes impels to war the government, 
contrary to the best calculations of policy. 
The government sometimes participates 
in the national propensity, and adopts 
through passion what reason would re- 
ject; at other times, it makes the ani- 
mosity of the nation subservient to proj- 
ects of hostility, instigated by pride, am- 
bition, and other sinister and pernicious 
motives. The peace often, sometimes 
perhaps the liberty of nations, has been 
the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the favor- 
ite nation, facilitating the illusion of an 
imaginary common interest, in cases 
where no real common interest exists, 
and infusing into one the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a 
participation in the quarrels and wars 
of the latter, without adequate induce- 
ments or justifications. It leads also to 
concessions, to the favorite nation, of 
privileges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unnecessarily parting 
with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a 
disposition to retaliate in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, cor- 
rupted or deluded citizens who devote 
themselves to the favorite nation, facil- 
ity to betray or sacrifice the interests 
of their own country, without odium, 
sometimes even with popularity; gilding 
with the appearances of a virtuous sense 
of obligation, a commendable deference 
for public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish com- 
pliances of ambition, corruption, or in- 
fatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in 
innumerable ways, such attachments are 
particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to prac- 
tice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment of 
a small or weak, towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence, (I conjure you to believe me 
fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, that 
foreign influence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government. But 
that jealousy. to be useful, must be im- 
partial, else it becomes the instrument of 
the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots. who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite are liable to be- 
come suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interests. 
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The great rule of conduct for us, in 


regard to foreign nations, is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as 
Possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith:—Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise 
in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial 
ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her 
politics, or the ordinary combinations 
and collusions of her friendships or 
enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respect- 
ed; when belligerent nations under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us, will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocation, when we may choose peace 
or war, as our interests guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so 
peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. I 
hold the maximum no less applicable to 
public than private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy. I repeat it, 
therefore. let those engagements be ob- 
served in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would 
be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a re- 
spectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony. and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations, are recommended by 
policy, humanity and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand: neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; consulting the natural course of 
things; diffusing and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing; establishing with 
powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the gov- 
ernment to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied as 
experience and circumstances shall dic- 
tate; constantly keeping in view, that it 
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is folly in one nation to look for disin- 
terested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independ- 
ence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, 
it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect, 
or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which 
experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish; that they will control the usual 
current of the passions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of 
some partial benefit, some occasional 
good; that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign 
intrigue, to guard against the impostures 
of pretended patriotism; this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they have 
been dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the prin- 
ciples which have been delineated, the 
public records and other evidences of my 
conduct must witness to you and to the 
world. To myself, the assurance of my 
own conscience is, that I have, at least, 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe; my proclamation of the 22d 
of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and 
by that of your representatives in both 
houses of congress, the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me, 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the 
aid of the best lights I could obtain, I 
was well satisfled that our country, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
had a right to take, and was bound, in 
duty and interest, to take a neutral posi- 
tion. Having taken it, I determined, as 
far as should depend upon me, to main- 
tain it with moderation, perseverance 
and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not neces- 
sary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe that, according to my under- 
standing of the matter, that right, so far 
from being denied by any of the bel- 
ligerent powers, has been virtually 
admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without any thing more, 
from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in 
cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations, 

The inducements of interest for ob- 
serving that conduct will best be referred 
to your own reflections and experience. 
With me, a predominant motive has been 
to endeavor to gain time to our country 
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to settle and mature its yet recent insti- 
tutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, 
humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious of 
intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend. I shall also carry with me the hope 
that my country will never cease to view 
them with indulgence; and that, after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to its 
service, with an upright zeal the faults 
of incompetent abilities will be consigned 
to oblivion, as myself must soon be to 
the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil 
of himself and his progenitors for several 
generations; I anticipate with pleasing 
expectation that retreat in which I 
promise myself to realize, without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
the midst of my fellow citizens, the be- 
nign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of 
my heart, and the happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, 

19th September, 1796. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED DURING RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
19th instant, 

The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that on February 20, 1942, he signed the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 6548) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, and for prior fiscal years, 
to provide supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
signed previously by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communications 
and letter, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

AMENDMENT TO BUDGET, AFFECTING EXISTING 
APPROPRIATIONS (S. Doc. No. 183) 


A communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a proposed pro- 
vision in the form of an amendment to the 
Budget for the fiscal year 1943, affecting ex- 
isting appropriations for the fiscal year 1942, 
and the estimates of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1943 (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE FOR MILITARY ACTIVI- 
TIES OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT (S. Doc. No. 
184) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an emergency 
supplemental estimate of appropriation, in 
the amount of $596,836,000, fiscal year 1942, 
to remain available until June 30, 1943, for 
the military activities of the War Depariment 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
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mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


INCREASED ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATION FOR 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE (S. Doo. 

No. 185) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting certain modi- 
fications of the Budget for the fiscal year 1943, 
involving changes in appropriation text and 
increases of estimates of appropriations for 
the Department of Commerce, amounting to 
$113,700 (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


FACILITATION OF COLLECTION PROCEDURE IN THE 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of preposed legislation to 
facilitate and simplify collection procedure in 
the Department of the Interior (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Chosen Freeholders of Passaic County, N. J., 
protesting against the enactment of legisla- 
tion to impose a Federal tax on municipal, 
county, or State bonds; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A petition of sundry citizens of Alameda 
and Oakland, Calif., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to control prices in the 
Nation; ordered to lie on the table. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
W. Edgar Bate, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying 
for the repeal of the law granting annuity 
benefits to Members of Congress and other 
Officials; ordered to lie on the table. 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Kentucky; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

“Senate Resolution No. 42 


“Adopted by the Senate of Kentucky Febru- 
ary 16, 1942, and concurred in by the House 
of Representatives February 17, 1942 


“Whereas 151 years ago President George 
Washington approved an act of Congress au- 
thorizing the admission into the Union of 
the State of Kentucky, effective on the Ist 
of June 1792; and 

“Whereas the sons and daughters of this 
Commonwealth that was carved out of the 
wilderness ever have been an important and 
often a deciding factor in the struggles of the 
United States to maintain its independence 
and nurture its democratic institutions; and 

“Whereas there has been no more appro- 
priate time in the entire history of the Nation 
for emphasizing to all America the pioneer 
sacrifices made and the signal courage ex- 
hibited by Kentuckians to help establish, 
promote, and protect the independence and 
democracy of the United States; and 

“Whereas this year, in which the United 
States is engaged on a world-wide scale in 
& war to preserve its cherished institutions 
against the arms of dictatorial powers seeking 
to destroy her independence, marks the 
sesquicentennial of Kentucky's admission to 
statehood; and 

“Whereas the General Assembly of Ken- 
tucky has appointed a commission to fittingly 
celebrate and comemmorate the State’s cne 
hundred and fiftieth birthday and memori- 
alize the valiant deeds of her heroes and 
heroines of pioneer days, which are an in- 
spiration today to patriotic service and de- 
votion; and 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States thus far has given no formal recog- 
nition of this momentous and colorful event 
in Kentucky’s glorious history: Therefore be it 
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“Resolved by the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring), That the Congress of 
the United States be memorialized to pass an 
act directing that an issue of half dollars, 
especially commemorative of the sesquicen- 
tennial of Kentucky statehood, be struck by 
the United States Mint this year and the 
President of the United States be respectfully 
urged to approve the said act.” 


By Mr. CAPPER: 

A letter signed by Rev. O. M. Showalter, 
pastor of the State Avenue Baptist Church, 
of Kansas City, Kans., ernbodyirg a resolu- 
tion adopted by a State-wide meeting of 
Kansas Baptist ministers at Topeka, Kans., 
on February 13, 1942, protesting against the 
enactment of legislation to establis’. lot- 
terles as a means of increasing the revenue 
of the Government; to the Committee on 
Finar ce. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland, praying for the enactment of 
tae bil! (S. 860) to provide for the common 
defense in relation to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to the members of the land and naval 
forces of the United States and to provide 
for the suppression of vice in the vicinity of 
military camps and naval establishments; 
ordered to lie on the table. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

“Whereas there is now in existence, as a 
select and special committee of the Congress 
of the United States a special committee to 
investigate un-American activities, popularly 
known as the Dies committee; and 

“Whereas the continuation of said Dies 
committee is now a matter for serious consid- 
eration by Congress, in that the value of its 
services must be appraised in the light of 
present-day circu:astances. and the entrance 
of the United States of America into world 
war: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That, with full recognition of the 
sincere and honest effort which the members 
of the Dies committee have given to the 
extremely essential need for investigation of 
plans, programs, and activities of all anti- 
American forces, *his general assembly now 


-commends said committee for its achieve- 


ment and findings in this special congres- 
sional committee to investigate un-American 
activities by providing such appropriate funds 
to further this work that the solidarity of our 
Nation imay be preserved from the enemy 
within as well.as on our far-flung battle lines; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
authorized to transmit duly certified copies 
of this resolution to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Congress 
of the United States and to the chairman of 
the special congressional committee to inves- 
tigate un-American activities.” 


PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL AND SYN- 
THETIC ALCOHOL AND SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 
DURING RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
19th instant, 


Mr. GILLETTE, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, to which 
was referred the resolution (S. Res. 224) 
for an investigation relative to the pro- 
duction of industrial alcohol, synthetic 
alcohol, and synthetic rubber (submit- 
ted by Mr. GILLETTE on February 17, 
1942), reported it on February 20, 1942, 
with an amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1112) thereon, and, under the 
rule, the resolution was referred to the 
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Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 


tingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, in 
the closing moments of the session of the 
Senate on Friday last, the eminent senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] ob- 
tained unanimous consent that during 
the contemplated recess of the Senate 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry be permitted to report Senate Reso- 
lution 224, relating to the production of 
industrial and synthetic alcohol and syn- 
thetic rubber, and that the Secretary of 


the Senate should then automatically 


refer the resolution to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 

I announce that, in compliance with 
that authority, the report of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry was filed 
on Friday morning, and the Secretary of 
the Senate has referred it to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate. The emi- 
nent chairman of that committee is not 
present, but an equally eminent and able 
member of the committee, the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] is pres- 
ent; and on behalf of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry I express the 
hope that the Committee to Audit and 
Control. the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate will act at the earliest possible 
moment in submitting its report to the 
Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

H. R. 6611. A bill making additional ap- 
propriations for the national defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and for other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 1113). 

By Mr. McCARRAN; 

From the Committee on the Judiciary: 

H. R. 5880. A bill to abolish certain fees 
charged by clerks of the district courts; and 
to exempt defendants in condemnation pro- 
ceedings from the payment of filing fees in 
certain instances; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1114). 

From the Committee on the District of 
Columbia: 

H. R. 5075. A bill to create a Recreation 
Board for the District of Columbia, to de- 
fine its duties, and for other purposes; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1115); and 

H. R. 5784. A bill to consolidate the police 
and municipal courts of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for cther purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1116). 

By Mr. RADCLIFFE, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

H. R. 6291. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to provide for 
the coordination of the forwarding and simi- 
lar servicing of water-borne export and im- 
port foreign commerce of the United States; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1117); 

H.R.6550. A bill to extend and amend 
subtitle “Insurance,” of title II of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (Public, 
No. 677, 76th Cong.), approved June 29, 1940, 
and for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1118); 

H. J. Res. 260. A joint resolution to au- 
thorize the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion to acquire certain lands in Nassau 
County, N. L.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1120); and 

H. J. Res. 231. A joint resolution to ap- 
prove and authorize the continuance of cer- 
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tain payments for the hospitalization and 
care of Leo Mulvey, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1119). 

By Mr. BROWN, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

S. 1971. A bill to legalize a bridge across 
Bayou La‘ourche at Valentine, La.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1121); 

S. 2133. A bill to revive and reenact the act 
entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Michigan to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge or 
series of bridges, causeways, and approaches 
thereto, across the Straits of Mackinac at or 
near a point between St. Ignace, Mich., and 
the Lower Peninsula of Michigan,” approved 
September 25, 1940; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1123); 

S. 2134. A bill to revive and reenact the act 
entitled “An act.authorizing the State of 
Michigan, acting through the International 
Bridge Authority of Michigan, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge or series 
of bridges, causeways, and approaches thereto, 
across the St. Marys River, from a point in or 
near the city of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to a 
point in the Province of Ontario, Canada,” 
approved December 16, 1940; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1124); 

H. R. 6072. A bill authorizing the States 
of Arizona and California, jointly or sepa- 
rately, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Colorado 
River at or near Needles, Calif.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1122); and 

H. J. Res. 176. A joint resolution granting 
the consent of Congress to an agreement 
amending the original agreement entered into 
by the States of New York and Vermont re- 
lating to the creation of the Lake Cham- 
plain Bridge Commission; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1125). 

By Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

S. J. Res. 130. A joint resolution to extend 
and amend certain emergency laws relating 
to the merchant marine, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendments (Rept. No. 1126). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys: 

H. R. 2300. A bill to correct the description 
of land added to the Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Park pursuant to the act of Febru- 
ary 17, 1931; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1127); 

H. R. 2302. A bill to adjust the boundaries 
of the Cedar Breaks National Monument and 
the Dixie National Forest, in the State of 
Utah, and for other purposes; without amend- 
zaont (Rept. No. 1128); 

E. R. 3014. A bill to accept the cession by 
the State of Michigan of exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the lands embraced within the Isle 
Royale National Park, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1129); 

H.R 4386. A bill to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain lands to the Isle Royale Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Michigan, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1130); 

H R. 5413. A bill to validate settlement 
claims established on sections 16 and 36 
within the area withdrawn for the Matanuska 
Settlement project in Alaska, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1181); and 

H. R. 6332. A bill to revise the boundaries 
of the Chickamauga-Chattanooga National 
Military Park in the States of Georgia and 
Tennessee; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1132) . s 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1942, that committee presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res, 133) 
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amending section 7 of the Neutrality Act 
of 1939. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. McNARY: 

S. 2294. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code relating to the 
production of alcohol; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 2295. A bill to provide for the termina- 
tion of the National Youth Administration 
and the Civilian Conservation Corps; and 

S. 2296. A bill to avoid unnecessary appro- 
priations, to eliminate wasteful expenditures, 
to prevent duplication of functions, and to 
provide for efficiency in the making and exe- 
cution of plans by consolidating and coordi- 
nating various activities of the United States 
relating to housing, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GUFFEY: 

S. 2297. A bill to clear the title of certain 
properties now in liquidation in Philadelphia, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 2298 A bill to grant pensions to certain 
World War veterans 64 years of age or over; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 2299. A bill to authorize the Director of 
the Census to issue certifications of birth 
records; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

(Mr. TYDINGS introduced Senate bill 2300, 
which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

(Mr, CLARK of Missouri introduced Senate 
bill 2301, which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY (for Mr. Harck): 

S. 2302. A bill to grant a preference right to 
certain oil and gas lessees; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY (for himseif, Mr. 
Bone, and Mr. La FOLLETTE) : 

S. 2303. A bill to provide for the use of 
patents in the interest of national defense 
or the prosecution of war, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. J. Res. 135. Joint resolution providing 
additional facilities for the national defense, 
for improving the transportation system of 
the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S. J. Res. 136. Joint resolution r g 
the invalidity of Executive Orders 9001 and 
9023, dated December 18, 1941, and January 
16, 1942, respectively; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


TRANSFER TO WAR DEPARTMENT OF 
OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill to 
abolish the Office of Civilian Defense and 
to provide for the transfer of its functions 
to the War Department. If I may say 
so, the prompting force back of this bill 
is, it seems to me, that we are but dupli- 
cating the experience which has already 
been had in Great Britain, where such 
an agency was first set up under civilians, 
but time and circumstance demonstrated 
that it could best be operated in the in- 
terest of the public by having at its head 
a member of the War Department. Iin- 
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troduce this bill not intending criticism 
of any person in the Office of Civilian 
Defense but because I believe that cir- 
cumstances will soon skow that we must 
adopt this plan. 

I hope the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs will view it with favor and report it 
to the Senate so that all the volunteers of 
this country who are giving of their time 
and effort without any thought of com- 
pensation may have what I believe the 
overwhelming majority of them want to 
have—an Offce of Civilian Defense de- 
voted primarily to that objective and in 
charge of a trained experienced man who 
knows how to give the people what they 
want to have in the way of protection. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2300) to abolish the Office of Civilian De- 
fense and to provide for the transfer of 
its functions to the War Department was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


TRANSFER TO WAR DEPARTMENT OF 
OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce a bill to abolish the Office of Civilian 
Defense and to authorize the Secretary 
of War to provide for the physical defense 
of the civilian population of the United 
States. 

I should like to say, in connection with 
the introduction of the bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I have not had the opportunity 
as yet of examining the bill introduced 
by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] a few moments ago, and, in 
fact, I did not know he intended to in- 
troduce such a bill until my bill had 
already been prepared. It may be that 
his bill attains the objectives I have in 
mind. 

If the Senate will indulge me for a 
moment, I should like to say that I want 
it particularly understood that the intro- 
duction of this bill is not intended to be, 
and should not be considered to be, a 
reflection on anybody, either the former 
heads of the Office of Civilian Defense or 
the new head who has recently assumed 
the position. I purposely refrained from 
introducing the bill which I thought was 
necessary and desirable until any element 
of controversy in connection with the 
Office of Civilian Defense had been dis- 
sipated. Certainly I intend no reflection 
upon the President of the United States, 
who set up the Office of Civilian Defense 
by Executive order. That was an entirely 
proper procedure for him at that time, 
just as it was for him to set up the Price 
Fixing Administration by Executive or- 
der. Later it was found in that case nec- 
essary to have its power clarified and 
confirmed by Congress. That is what the 
bill I now introduce is intended to do in 
the case of the Office of Civilian Defense. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the 
physical protection of the civilian popu- 
lation of the United States from air raids 
or parachute troops or any kind of raid 
is a matter which is so immediately and 
closely identified with the business of 
military defense that it should be under 
the War Department, because, to a very 
large extent, it partakes of a military 
nature, 
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I have provided in the bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Administrator of the Office 
of Civilian Defense shall be a general of- 
ficer of the Army or the Marine Corps 
or a flag officer of the Navy on either the 
active or the retired list, or else a former 
general officer of the Army or Marine 
Corps or of the National Guard or the 
Reserves, or a former flag officer of the 
Navy. That has nothing whatever to do 
with the other activities of the Office of 
Civilian Defense which have been a mat- 
ter of much controversy. If the Presi- 
dent desires that they be continued he 
can continue the other activities by an 
Executive order in some other agency 
where they will not complicate the vitally 
necessary defense of the civilian popula- 
tion against air raids, parachute attacks, 
or other attacks. The bill simply trans- 
fers to the War Department, where it 
seems to me they ought to be, those ac- 
tivities so intimately connected with the 
defense of the United States that they 
form a part of the defense system. It 
seems to me that a civilian agency or a 
civilian bureau has no more business pre- 
scribing and regulating such matters than 
it would have to regulate the disposition 
of troops or the dispatch of naval vessels. 

Furthermore, I have included another 
provision which seems to be one of obvi- 
ous advantage to the country at this time, 
that is, to authorize, and, in fact, to 
recommend, that the Secretary of War in 
setting up this agency shall avail him- 
self of the services, either individually or 
as organizations, of the great organiza- 
tions of ex-service men in this country, 
such as the American Legion, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled Vet- 
erans, the Spanish American War veter- 
ans, and any other veterans’ organiza- 
tion composed of men who have served 
in various wars of thiscountry. It seems 
to me perfectly obvious that these men, 
all of whom have had military or naval 
training, most of whom have passed the 
age for active service in this war, by their 
experience, and by their membership in 
organizations which inculcate the spirit 
of discipline and military organization, 
are inevitably calculated to form a very 
splendid nucleus of the organization 
which is provided for by the bill. I hope 
the Committee on Military Affairs will 
give these suggestions the fullest con- 
sideration. In this connection, I have 
no idea of excluding from the fullest par- 
ticipation in these activities the great 
multitude of patriotic men and women 
who do not belong to these organizations. 
I merely suggest these organizations are 
a ready-made nucleus of proven patri- 
otism and military efficiency. 

I have included retired general offi- 
cers and former general officers as eligible 
for this administratorship. Many of 
these officers are in excellent physical 
shape of such ability and experience as to 
peculiarly fit them for this type of duty. 
I have in mind, for instance, one of the 
most distinguished and able of all our 
former Chiefs of Staff, at least one re- 
tired lieutenant general and several re- 
tired major generals of marines and sev- 
eral very excellent former division com- 
manders of the National Guard, who 
have been forced out of command in pur- 
suance of the Regular Army scheme for 
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replacing National Guard officers with 
Regulars. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2301) to abolish the Office of Civilian De- 
fense and to authorize the Secretary of 
War to provide for the physical defense 
of the civilian population of the United 
States, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENT 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 6611) 
making additional appropriations for the 
national defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, and for other purposes, the 
following amendment, namely: 

On page 10, after line 24, insert a new 
section reading as follows: 

“Sec, 403. Limitations on appropriations 
heretofore enacted and available for obliga- 
tion during the fiscal years 1942 and 1943, 
which prohibit the use of such appropria- 
tions and other funds for the employment 
in the service of the District of Columbia 
and the United States (including any agency 
a majority of the stock. of which is owned 
by the Government of the United States) of 
persons who are not citizens of the United 
States or who have not filed declarations 
of intention to become such, shall not apply 
hereafter to citizens of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines.” 


Mr. McKELLAR also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 6611, making addi- 
tional appropriations for the national 
defense, fiscal year 1942, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENT 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, House bill 6611 has been reported 
to the Senate today. It is the large de- 
fense appropriation bill. The committee 
authorized the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD] to offer an 
amendment on the floor tomorrow. The 
amendment may be construed to be legis- 
lation, in which event a notice in writing 
of a motion to suspend paragraph 4 of 
rule XVI will be necessary. I want the 
Recorp to show that I am now making 
the request that during the course of to- 
day such a notice in writing and the 
on of the proposed amendment may be 

ed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (for Mr. 
BaNKHEAD) subsequently submitted the 
following notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in, writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of ruie XVI for the 


purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 6611) 
making additional appropriations for the 
national defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, and for other purposes, the 
following amendment, namely: 


FEBRUARY 23 


At the proper place in the bill to insert 
a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 404. All agricultural commodities and 
all products processed from such commodities 
authorized to be purchased and secured with 
funds appropriated and made available by 
this act shall be purchased in the open 
market as now provided by law.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (for Mr. 
BanKHEAD) also submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 6611, making additional ap- 
propriations for the national defense, 
fiscal year 1942, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


AMENDMENT TO FIFTH SUPPLEMENTAL 
DEFENSE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma submit- 
ted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 6611) 
making additional appropriations for the 
national defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1942, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


GENERAL LEAR AND THE THIRTY-FIFTH 
DIVISION—EDITORIAL FROM KANSAS 
CITY JOURNAL 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at this point as a part of 
my remarks an editorial from the Kan- 
sas City Journal, entitled “An Incon- 
sistent General.” The writer of the edi- 
torial spends some time in taking Lt. 
Gen. Ben Lear apart for his attitude 
toward the Thirty-fifth Division. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal of 
February 20, 1942] 


AN INCONSISTENT GENERAL 


Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, commanding general of 
the Second Army, discussed the Thirty-fifth 
Division in a folksy manner in a Kansas City 
address last night. He said it is Kansas City’s 
home-town division and that it was natural 
that he should give a brief report on our 
division. 

“I am happy,” he said, “that it can be a 
highly favorable report.” 

General Lear went on to explain that when 
the division was mobilized more than a year 
ago it included many inexperienced troops, a 
condition which made basic elementary train- 
ing necessary in all units. 

General Lear seems to have been pleased 
by the resuits of the training period. He 
said: 

“Your Thirty-fifth Division developed 
speedily and well, did a fine job during our 
2 months of maneuvers last fall, and at their 
last inspection we were convinced that wher- 
ever they go and whatever they are called 
upon to do, the Second Army and all of you 
on the home front will have ample reason for 
pride in their accomplishments.” 

He continued: 

“Officers and men alike will go into battle 
better trained and more effectively equipped 
than their predecessors in the last World War. 
They will suffer losses that are inevitable in 
battle, but they should suffer fewer losses 
that would refiect insufficient training and 
insufficient discipline.” 

Very good for the Thirty-fifth Division. 
But what of General Lear? 

In this period of successful training, in 
which the Thirty-fifth was raised from an 
outfit of recruits to a well-disciplined fighting 
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machine, its commanding officer was Maj. 
Gen. Ralph E. Truman, formerly of the Mis- 
souri National Guard. After the maneuvers, 
in which General Lear says, the Thirty-fifth 
did o fine job, he relieved General Truman of 
his command in a humiliating fashion. Gen- 
eral Truman is now on inactive duty. 

We do not doubt that everything General 
Lear says about the Thirty-fifth is true, but 
for the sake of elementary consistency he 
should let the praises be said by somebody 
else. He stands convicted of removing a com- 
mander who transformed an untrained divi- 
sion into a unit which, according to General 
Lear himself, is better trained and equipped 
than the original Thirty-fifth, which was 
chosen by General Pershing for the difficult 
and costly task of opening the initial phases 
of the Meuse-Argonne offensive in 1918. 

It doesn't make sense—certainly not the 
kind of sense necessary to win this war 


NEED FOR PLANES IN THE FAR EAST— 
ARTICLE BY MARTIN AGRONSKY 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
desire to have printed in the body of the 
REcorD, as a part of my remarks, a very 
interesting, amazing, and, I think, shock- 
ing account of the conduct of affairs in 
the Far East, written by Mr. Martin 
Agronsky, who is a correspondent of the 
National Broadcasting Co. The article 
appears in the Times-Herald of this 
morning, and I hope that all members of 
the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations which has 
charge of the naval appropriations, and 
from which have been reported the bills 
calling for the appropriation of billions 
upon billions of dollars for the Navy, will 
reac this article. I likewise hope every 
member of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs will read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the article will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The article is as follows: 


From the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 23, 1942 


One THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED PLANES NEEDED 
AT ONCE To Save JAVA, BROADCAST Sars 
OUTNUMBERED 15 To 1, ALLIES FIGHT LOSING 
BATTLE, SYDNEY REPORT WARNS 


(Through lack of foresight a bungling Brit- 
ish high command which turned away ship- 
loads of planes which vainly endeavored to 
land and fight at Singapore; because of Amer- 
ican warships equipped with faulty ammuni- 
tion, the Allied Nations are in a fair way to 
lose the entire Far East, Martin Agronsky, 
National Broadcasting Co. correspondent, 
warned this country in a Nation-wide broad- 
cast from Sydney, Australia. Only the im- 
mediate arrival of a thousand American 
fighter planes and pilots and 500 American 
bombing planes and pilots can save the day 
in Java and elsewhere, he said.) 

(By Martin Agronsky) 

I arrived here today from the Dutch East 
Indies, after a flight in a Dutch bomber, with 
a Jap air patrol over Java in the Indian 
Ocean in the air behind me. 

The Japs, with the capture of Singapore, 
already had accomplished the first phase of 
their drive for empire in the Far East. The 
day I left Java they had successfully attacked 
and captured Palembang in South Sumatra. 

As I flew over the Indian Ocean toward 
Australia the Japs made an attack on Bali, 
just over Java's southernmost tip. The out- 
come of the Allied defense of Bali is not yet 
completely known. It would take an incur- 
able optimist to doubt the ultimate result. 
The Allied defenses there, as throughout the 
far eastern theater of war, are pitifully weak. 

With Bali in Japanese possession Java will 
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sit in a dangerous sandwich. From Sumatra 
across the narrow Sunda Straits to the north 
and Bali to the south; from Borneo and 
Celebes to the east the Japs will be able 
to throw dangerously powerful forces at the 
Allied defenders of Java. 

The attack on Java already begun from the 
air is what can be described as the second 
phase of Japan’s Asian offensive. That is the 
capture of the Netherland East Indies. 


FLYERS OUTNUMBERED 


You must realize at home exactly what 
your sons and husbands are fighting against 
in this part of the world, You must know 
that every time an American pilot takes olf 
to meet the Japs, he knows before his ma- 
chine leaves the ground that if he is lucky 
he will be outnumbered by at least five to 
one. 

If he runs into the usual Jap attacking for- 
tion, the odds against him will be 15 to 1. 

You must know that when land fighting 
starts in Java the odds will be equally great; 
that in the seas throughout this entire area 
the sailors of the American and Allied forces 
today have to face equally overwhelming 
odds. 

If 1,000 American fighter pilots and ma- 
chines and another 500 bomber pilots and 
machines were to arrive today, the Allies 
would have a good chance of holding Java. 

Java today means two things to the Allies. 
First, with the exception of Burma, where the 
Allied forces are steadily being pushed back, 
i provides the only land base from which 
aerial offensive operations can be undertaken 
on a large scale against the Jap land, sea, and 
air forces in this part of the world. 

If the Allied forces are pushed back to Aus- 
tralia, we will be forced almost completely on 
the defensive. 


ONLY DEFENSIVE BASE 


Second, it provides the only defensive base 
from which the Allies can threaten or ham- 
per the Japanese concentration of all avail- 
able forces in the southwestern Pacific for 
an atta.k on Australia itself 

The fight for Java has begun. If Java falls, 
the fight for Australia—what must be recog- 
nized as the third phase in the Jap drive for 
empire in Asia—lies in the immediate future. 

There is no important speculation as to 
whether Java will or will not hold for the next 
couple of weeks. Perhaps even the next few 
days will decide that. 

What is vital is that for once the demo- 
cratic nations do everything in their power, 
while there is still time, at least to create 
forces that will have a fighting chance. 

In Malaya, the British were not only out- 
numbered but outsmarted and outgeneraled. 
Even admitting the original underestimation 
of the Japs’ strength put the British forces 
at a vital disadvantage, it still remains true 
that from the first days of the campaign the 
Japs gained nearly as much from enemy 
bungling as through their own well-executed 
attack. 

Time and again in the course of the Brit- 
ish retreat, lack of organization gave the 
Japs air fields, petrol stores, and ammunition 
depots intact. 

When I left Singapore it was on board an 
Australian warship. On the docks of the 
naval base thousands of pounds worth of 
war material Iay unprotected, undispersed, 
a perfect target for the Jap bombers. 

Out in the Indian Ocean our warship 
picked up a large convoy that for weeks had 
been on the high seas en route to Singapore 
from England. On board one ship were a 
large number of Royal Air Force ground per- 
sonnel accompanied by a large number of 
fighter pilots, veterans of the battle of Britain. 


SHIP CARRIED PLANES 


In another ship were the crated planes that 
the pilots were to fly. Warships took the 
convoy southward through the Straits of 
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Sumatra and into Singapore in the face of 
continued qap bombing attacks. 

Three days later, in Java, I met one of the 
pllots. From him I learned that due to some 
fatal blunder the ship's destination had been 
mistaken, 

On the way out from England, the pilot 
told me, the men on board voluntarily organ- 
ized their unit so that they would be ready 
to go into action immediately when they 
landed. They had a detailed map of Singa- 
pore Island. Realizing that the airdromes 
might be unusable, they had laid out on 
their maps streets from which they could 
take off with fighters. They had drilled on 
board ship until they were letter-perfect in 
the use of the Beaufort planes and the guns 
they carried. 

Every detail of assembly of the crated 
planes had been worked out beforehand, 
They believed they could have their planes 
in the air and functioning within 24 hours 
of landing. 

When these men arrived in Singapore they 
found that no one at the docks even knew 
they were expected. 

SENT TO JAVA 


After much searching they reached a Royal 
Air Force headquarters officer and asked that 
they be allowed to go into action. Instead 
they were nformed that they were not ex- 
pected in Singapore, that they could not 
operate there, but would have to go to Java 
and receive Instructions from the high com- 
mand. A 

All of this time their ship was being heav- 
ily bombed at the dock. They finally got 
back to Java. 

The pilot officer ended this story with the 
laconic remarks, “It did not improve the 
morale.” 

And on the American side there is an 
equally pretty story. A few minutes after 
my plane landed at a small town an Ameri- 
can naval plane came in; an American naval 
lieutenant and a general were in the plane. 

The pilot told me he had flown to shore 
from an American warship which I cannot 
name. The warship was convoying American 
troopships to somewhere in Java. When the 
convoy was 6 hours st sea the warship picked 
up a Jap broadcast from Tokyo accurately 
describing both the make-up of the convoy 
and its destination. 

Two hours later 32 Jap bombers appeared 
overhead and bombed the convay. The Japs 
hit one of the gun turrets of the warship. 
A 20-year-old machinist's mate went into the 
gun turret, which was stacked with shells 
and filled with flames from burning powder 
bags. The shells were red hot and could 
have exploded at any moment 

The young machinist’s mate played water 
on the red-hot shell cases until the fire was 
out. 

HARD TO HIT JAFS 

Being an American, I was proud of this 
story of courage. I told the lieutenant so 
and asked him if he had shot up any of these 
Japs. He answered it was pretty hard to hit 
the Japs with the ammunition on board 

I asked why. He explained that the anti- 
aircraft ammunition was 1930 and 1931 issue; 
that when it had been tested a year ago it 
was found to be only 30 percent effective. 

The lieutenant told me it was impossible 
to range with this type of ammunition, as the 
bursts were too ununiform to enable the 
gunners to work out a fire pattern. 

The lieutenant added he would like to have 
been able to tie to the foremast of that war- 
ship the gentleman responsible for the 
United States warship being equipped with 
this type of ammunition. 

He made me promise to tell this story to 
you people at home. If we hope to stop the 
Japs, the United States will have to do better 
than this 

The men fighting in the far-eastern coun- 
tries for their defense and ultimately for the 
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defense of the United States deserve better 
of their country than they are getting. 

On an isolated airfield in the Far East I 
found a young American pilot in charge. He 
was a fighter pilot. He had been grounded 
following a crash. One finger of his right 
hand was paralyzed. Because it got in his 
way he was no longer permitted to fly. 

He told me that he would not be on the 
ground much longer, as he had arranged to 
have the finger amputated so that he could 
take a new medical examination and he was 
sure he could pass 

And against this spirit should be put the 
pronouncement of various American spokes- 
men that it would be best to keep the major- 
ity of the American forces at home to defend 
America. 

Almost every American soldier with whom 
I have spoken in the Far Eastern theater of 
war has begged me to try and fight this kind 
of short-sighted view. 


ODDS LONG AGAINST THEM 


It is the sincere belief of every American 
observer in this part of the world that first 
Singapore, then Java, and last Australia are 
the outer defenses of California. 

They feel equally that if we reinforce the 
Allied power immediately we would have a 
fighting chance to stop the Japs in Australia, 
even if Java falls. 

No matter what courage the Allies possess, 
they cannot stop the Japs with 10- and 
15-to-1 odds against them. 

Just before I left Jaya I interviewed a 
Dutch officer. “It can scarcely be repeated 
too often,” he said, “that when a country is 
thrown on the defensive as regards to shore 
line the eventual function of the fleet is to 
take the offensive.” 

If you do not recognize that quotation that 
the Dutchman had framed, I will tell you who 
wrote it—Admiral Mahan, United States 
naval strategist. 


GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, Washing- 
ton crossing the Delaware is a picture 
known to every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. The heroism, devo- 
tion, and courage of that memorable day 
have inspired our people to valiant action 
in countless ways, and still live on. 

Perhaps the surest proof that the 
American spirit, the Washington spirit, 
lives on is found in the amazing stand 
taken by Gen. Douglas MacArthur. Our 
ccuntry is supremely proud of him. He 
has once again given us the spirit of vic- 
tory. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have included in the RECORD as a 
portion of my remarks the article by 
John White in the Times-Herald of 
Washington, D. C., February 23, 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 23, 1942] 


MACARTHUR HAILED As “NAPOLEON OF LUzON”— 
His DEFENSE OF PHILIPPINES AMAZES THE 
ARMY AND THE WORLD . 


(By John White) 


Today is the seventy-eighth day of the de- 
fense of the Philippines; the seventy-eighth 
day of one man’s defiance of an empire. 

Without Douglas MacArthur the islands 
would long ago have fallen to the Japanese. 
Military experts, ever since the Spanish- 
American War, have stated that if (when) 
the Japs attacked, the Philippines could 
only resist for 6 weeks, at most——unless 
help in large quantities came. 
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Somehow, MacArthur has held. Without 
help. The Filipinos have named him “The 
Napoleon of Luzon.” 

Six weeks after Pearl Harbor, January 18, 
MacArthur was still on his feet; still slug- 
ging. The War Department communique 
for that day said: 

“Enemy pressure on American and Phil- 
ippine positions in the Bataan Peninsula 
has lessened. Repeated enemy thrusts have 
been parried.“ 


FIGHTING IN TWELFTH WEEK 


Yesterday was the end of 11 weeks of 
fighting. Still MacArthur was swinging 
away. The Japs had attacked him ceaselessly, 
always 10 (or more) men to 1. They had 
used special beach-landing equipment, spec- 
ial V-shaped tanks—to deflect bullets— 
special fire-bombs, special fifth-column work, 
special everything. 

But they hadn’t licked MacArthur. He 
was right up in front. 

The War Department communique said he 
was sending in reports praising the loyalty 
of the Filipinos. “Civilian resistance is grow- 
ing in intensity and is becoming increasingly 
effective.” 


MAC ARTHUR STILL THERE 


MacArthur was, like Francis Scott Key's 

ne still there. And the islands were with 
im. 

Why was this? 

America is supremely proud of Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur today; in the midst of bad 
news from everywhere but Russia, his gallant 
stand continually reminds us of our heroic 
past, and the heroism we are capable of now. 

Why is it that MacArthur can do this? 
Why is MacArthur so successful? In short, 
why is MacArthur? 

There has been much written about this 
62-year-old hero of two wars, youngest man 
ever to be appointed United States Army 


Chief of Staff, only mar ever to hold that 


position more than one term. 

There will be a great deal more written 
about him. 

For Gen. Douglas MacArthur is on the 
highroad toward fame as lasting as that of 
his immortal predecessor King Arthur of the 
Round Table. 

The Philippine Islands have known Douglas 
MacArthur as “the Napoleon of Luzon.” 
Some people mocked at his large ideas, espe- 
cially those people who thought the Japanese 
would never attack; but most people, includ- 
ing most Filipinos, admired his vision and 
liked the way he got things done. 


NEVER A RETIRING MAN 


With practically no money from Congress 
or the Philippine government, he worked like 
a dog to build Philippine defenses. 

Not like a frightened dog. mind you. 

Douglas MacArthur. son of, Arthur Mac- 
Arthur, lieutenant general, United States 
Army), grandson of Arthur MacArthur (asso- 
ciate justice, District of Columbia Supreme 
Court), great-grandson of Arthur MacArthur 
(of Glasgow, Scotland), has never been a 
retiring man. 

Even when he retired from the Army in 
1937 he retired in a notable manner on the 
last day of the year. Much was written then 
about his achievements, and he proceeded to 
add to his reputation with occasional thun- 
derings from the Philippines, where he re- 
mained as field marshal of the Philippine 
Army. 

He has always been a man with a flare. 
What is called colorful. 

He acts quickly, with decision, with finesse. 

He speaks in strong language; he has an 
extraordinary knack of phrase making. 

Reminiscent of the great Napoleon is’ his 
manner of addressing his soldiers. 

The islands call it “MacArthurian style.” 

“Only those who are willing to die are fit to 
live,” he once quoted. Anybody will agree 
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to that sentiment. Many of us have said 
the same thing. But not in quite that ar- 
resting fashion. 

“LET'S KEEP FLAG FLYING” 

“Let’s keep the flag fiying,” the order, or 
suggestion, he recently gave when his men 
remarked that the flag over his Bataan head- 
quarters might attract enemy fire, hit Amer- 
ica squarely in the eye. 

He is a showman. 

Some Army men, many of whom it must 
be confessed have not liked MacArthur in 
the years since he left West Point and began 
his headlong rush to the top, have often 
muinbled that the fieid marshal of the Philip- 
pines, the personal outpost of America in the 
Pacific, takes the spotlight more than is 
necessary. 

They have complained that he creates sit- 
uations so that he may play the big part, 
that he overglorifies routine deeds. 

Too much of a showman, they said. 

But they will also admit that his record 
in World War No. 1 was brilliant, that his ob- 
jectives since 1919 have been correct, that 
his conduct of his forces since Pearl Harbor 
has been the most skillful maneuvering since 
the days of Ulysses Grant. 

(Ulysses Grant’s grandson, by the way, 
graduated second to MacArthur in the 1903 
class at West Point.) 

And they will also admit—gladly—that the 
MacArthurian style is invaluable now. 

It’s the kind of thing that makes men fight 
when the battle seems lost before it’s begun, 
the kind of thing that makes whole countries 
rise. The kind of thing that might have 
saved France from an ignobl collapse, if 
not from ultimate defeat. 

CREATES NEW LEGEND 


Rapidly this Napoleon of Luzon is creat- 
ing about himself and his heroic handful 
of American and Philippine warriors a 
twentieth century legend—the MacArthurian 
Legend. 

Just as the tales of Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table fired men’s 
spirits in the days of pomp, dragons, and 
chivalry, so do the unfolding chapters of the 
Book of Bataan, now being written in blood 
7,000 miles away, stir America, 

“Our P-40 is full of holes, send us an- 
other,” MacArthur’s men wired recently. 

Nothing heroic in the sound of that, until 
you realize that those men had waited pa- 
tient weeks for planes with which to fight 
the constant Japanese bombings with even 
1-to-10 odds. 

GIVES SIMPLE “THANKS” 


Three days ago MacArthur replied to a cor- 
dial greeting sent by 60,000 arsenal em- 
ployees of the Ordnance Department with the 
one word: 

“Thanks.” 

America understands that sort of talk. 

Just as it understood the feeling of Mac- 
Arthur and his men when he sent the Presi- 
dent a birthday message (4 days after his 
own sixty-second birthday): 

“Today, January 30, the anniversary of your 
birth, smoke-begrimed men, covered with the 
marks of battle, rise from the fox holes of 
Bataan and the batteries of Corregidor to 
pray reverently that God may bless immeas- 
urably the President of the United States.” 


SILENCE ANSWERS LEAFLETS , 

Just as it understands why he replied with 
silence (broken by the rattle of machine 
guns) when the Japanese on January 10 
dropped leaflets over his lines: 

“You are well aware that you are doomed. 
The end is near—your prestige and honor 
have been upheld—in order to avoid needless 
bloodshed, surrender.” 

The Filipinos, too, understand MacArthur's 
kind of talk, and his kind of action. That's 
why they responded with “much mirth” to 
the message sent them by Japan: “You are 
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cornered to the doom—blinded General Mac- 
Arthur has stupidly refused our proposal and 


continues futile struggle at the cost of your. 


precious lives—dear Filipino soldiers—sur- 
render at once.” 

The United States is now buzzing with 
“MacArthur for President.” Filipinos want 
him to be President of the Islands. 

The MacArthurian legend, the Saga of One 
Man Against an Empire, is unfolding before 
our eyes. 

MacArthur in all his 62 years has lost only 
one battle, the fight with Congress to arm 
the country. Though he seems now “cornered 
to the doom,” he may ion = Battle of 
Bataan. If he does * * 


FINANCIAL PROBLEM IN THE WAR 
CRISIS—ADDRESS BY JOHN W. HANES 


[Mr. 3YRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on the 
financial problem in the war crisis delivered 
by John W. Hanes, formerly Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, at the Town Hall meeting 
of the air on February 12, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 

DECORATION OF MEN IN THE ARMED 
FORCES 

Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement by 
Angelo Scott, editor of the Iola (Kans.) Reg- 
ister, relative to a roll of honor, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


PREPAREDNESS FOR WAR—EDITOFIALS 
FROM OMAHA EVENING WORLD AND 
SIDNEY TELEGRAPH NEWS 


[Mr BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 


have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Evening World Ferald, of Omaha, Nebr., 
and one from the Telegraph News, of Sidney, 
Nebr., relating to preparedness, which appear 
in the Appendix. 


PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS—EDITORIAL 
BY W. A. MacPHERSON 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed a the RECORD 
an editorial by W A. Macpherson, published 
in the Lamar (Colo.) News, concerning the 
so-called O'Mahoney amendment to the 
Price Control Act, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following 
enrolled bills, and they were signed by 
the Vice President: 

H.R. 268. An act for the relief of James 
Wood: 

H. R. 793. An act for the reliet of the estate 
of Charles D. Talbert, deceased; 

H. R. 2183. An act for the relief of Hiram O. 
Lester, Grace D. Lester, and Florence E. Daw- 


son 

H. R. 2712. An act for the relief of the 
Branchland Pipe & Supply Co.; 

H. R. 2780. An act for the relief of O. C. 
Ousley: 

H. R. 3141. An act for the relief of Fred 
Farner and Doris M. Schroeder; 

H R. 4537. An act for the relief of H. D. 
Bateman, Henry G. Conner, Jr., executor of 
the last will and testament of P. L. Woed- 
ard, and J. M. Creech; and 

H. R. 4622. An act for the relief of Cather- 
ine Schultze. 


DISPOSITION OF AGRICULTURAL COM- 
MODITIES BY COMMODITY CREDIT 


CORPORATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). The Parliamentar- 
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ian has suggested to the present occupant 
of the chair that announcement be made 
that, under a determination reached at 
the last session, the unfinished business 
before the Senate is Senate bill 2255, to 
establish a policy with respect to the dis- 
position of agricultural commodities ac- 
quired by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. It was also the understanding 
that the bill should go over, so far as 
discussion is concerned, until the meet- 
ing of the session at noon tomorrow, 
Tuesday. 


INFORMATION SERVICES OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr President, I 
ask to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp that portion of an editorial ap- 
pearing in the New York News and the 
Washington Times-Herald which indi- 
cates that 2,995 full-time employees and 
31,618 part-time employees are now en- 
gaged in the so-called information serv- 
ices of the Government at a cost of 
$27,000,000 a year. I take the liberty of 
observing that the chief product of this 
gargantuan effort seems to be a lack of 
adequate and conclusive information. A 
demobilization of a large part of this 
printer’s ink brigade might result, 
through concentrated effort, in the pro- 
duction of more information at less 
expense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan? 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

This multitude of Government “informa- 
tion services,” too ($27,000,000 a year, 2,995 
full-time employees, 31,618 part-time), is 
building up in many people’s minds a sus- 
picion that this administration is putting 
together a propaganda ministry of the Ger- 
man, or Dr. Paul Goebbels’ type, for use both 
during and after the war. From that sus- 
picion, it is an easy jump to a suspicion that 
this administration expects to be running 
some sort of totalitarian government either 
before or after the end of this war, and is 
prudently getting ready for same. 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, I wish to give notice that at the 
session next Monday, March 2, I shall 
move to take up the report of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections on the 
question of seating the junior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer]. 

Mr. McNARY. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator may do as he pleases in 
that regard. I should probably have 
something to say in opposition. I have 
been discussing this matter with the able 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] who is 
in charge of the case on the floor. as I 
have been advised, though he is not 
chairman of the committee. It was 
agreed in a colloquy had here a few days 
ago that some time in March this case 
would be at issue, and would be taken up 
at a time mutually agreeable. 

It will be impossible to take the case 
up next week without very great incon- 
venience to the Senator from Oregon, 
who may be away a portion of the time, 
and also the Junior Senator from North 
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Dakota [Mr. LANGER], because he desires 
to attend at that time a meeting of the 
Non-Partisan League, of which he is an 
active and influential member. I as- 
sume usual courtesies will be extended 
to these Senators. I am willing to enter 
into an agreement—though I should not 
wish to do so in the absence of the able 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas]—that 
we might proceed 2 weeks from today, 
which will be the 9th of March. 

In view of the understanding hereto- 
fore had, and in consideration of the in- 
convenience which would be attendant 
upon proceeding next week, I shall oppose 
any action that may be taken with re- 
gard to setting this case for a week from 
today. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I inquire 
of the Senator from Rhode Island 
whether the minority report has been 
filed. 

Mr. GREEN. So far as I know, no 
minority report has been filed, although 
at the time of the filing of the majority 
report I asked the three members of the 
committee who did not join in the report 
whether they wished to file a minority 
report, and if so, when they would file it. 
Since then I have heard nothing from 
them on the subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest 
to the Senator from Rhode Island that 
if there is to be a minority report, it 
seems to me the Senator should not take 
the matter up until a few days, at least, 
after the filing of such report. So far 
as I am concerned, I should like to see 
the minority report, if there is to be one 
filed. 

Mr. GREEN. It has been weeks since 
the majority report was filed. 

Mr. NORRIS. I realize that. 

Mr. GREEN. And I have not been 
advised that any member of the minority 
wishes to file a report. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have talked with one 
of the minority members of the com- 
mittee who said he intended to file a 
minority report. 

Mr. GREEN. Let me add one word. 
I have given this notice at the request 
of the Senator from Illinois, to whom 
reference has been made. Before I was 
made chairman of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lucas] and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr, AUSTIN] were ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to have charge 
of the North Dakota senatorship case 
on the floor, and it was at the request 
of the Senator from Illinois that I gave 
the notice today about bringing the 
matter up next Monday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, inas- 
much as I have participated in some of 
the conferences revolving around this 
matter, I think it should be stated that 
week before ‘last, as I remember, al- 
though I do not recall the date, this 
matter came up in connection with a 
suggestion by the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Lucas] in regard to the filing of a 
minority report. The Senator from Ore- 
gon tentatively stated at that time that 
the minority report would be filed last 
Tuesday. When that day arrived the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] ad- 
vised me that it would not be filed until 
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Thursday of last week, but that it would 
be filed on that day. I had supposed it 
had been filed. I had not heard any- 
thing to the contrary. It seems that it 
has not yet been filed. 

At the time we discussed this matter 
and it was suggested that the minority 
report would be fied last Tuesday or last 
Thursday, March 2 was suggested as the 
day on which the matter might be taken 
up for consideration, That is the day on 
which the Senator from Illinois has been 
insisting the case should be considered. 
In the meantime the Seuator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Ausrix] suggested a later 
date, and I advised him to confer with 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], 
the two of them being members of the 
subcommittee in charge of the matter. 
I was informed only this morning, in 
private conversation, that next Monday 
woud be satisfactory. I received word 
from the Senator from Illinois, who is 
unavoidably absent today, that he would 
like to begin consideration of the matter 
on March 2, which will be next Monday. 

Of course, I am not disposed, so far as 
I am concerned, to inconvenience any- 
one. This is a matter of the highest 
privilege, but .f attending a Non-Partisan 
League convention is a higher privilege 
than that then the Senate should yield 
in respect to a matter oi that kind. I 
had been led to believe that a question 
involving membership in the Senate 
was of the highest privilege. I certainly 
should not wish to inconvenience the 
Senator from Oregon, who, I am sure, 
desires to be present when the matter 
is taken up, and who has shown his per- 
sonal desire to cooperate in having it 
disposed of. 

Personally, I have no objection to the 
case being taken up the 9th of March, 
but I have stated all along, in public as 
well as in private conversations and con- 
ferences, that I wovld be governed by the 
wishes of the subcommittee in charge of 
the case. In suggesting the 2d of March 
I am sure the Senator from Rhode Island 
thought—-and I certainly thought—that 
that would be agreeable to the Senator 
from Vermont and the Senator from Illi- 
nsis. However, in view of the objection, 
I presume we might leave the matter in 
abeyance at least until the return of the 
Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, accord- 
ing to the Recorp, I stated last week that 
I thought the report of the minority 
members of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections would be filed on Thursday. 
I am not a member of the committee; 
I relied upon what some of the members 
told me as to the time the minority report 
might possibly be filed. I am advised 
that was not done because the members 
were not able to agree upon some of the 
legal phases in connection with the re- 
port, and I understand the report has not 
yet been filed. 

It was clearly understood that the issue 
could not be drawn until both reports 
were before the Senate and the Members 
of the Senate for their consideration. I 
thouzhi the matter was open, and I still 
believe it to be open, and I insist that it 
remain open for the present. Of course, 
it is not very important whether the 
Senator from North Dakota attends the 
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Non-Partisan League convention, or 
whether any Senator should visit any 
other convention, or make any speech, 
but we usually accord some courtesy to 
Members who are absent. That is all 
I was taking into consideration—the 
usual courtesy, in a matter like this, of 
affording opportunity for consultation 
with others who are interested. I 
thought it was thoroughly understood 
that the matter was left open. 

I think probably the minority report 
will be filed during the week—possibly 
by tomorrow, though I notice the ab- 
sence of the minority members of the 
committee. It is certainly fair that the 
able Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LanGER] should have the minority report 
presented. I did not observe any very 
great haste in filing the majority report. 
Weeks went by before that report was 
filed. I have no interest in the case one 
way or the other, other than to see that 
there shall be fair play, decent treatment, 
and impartial conduct, Upon that I in- 
sist, and I am certain the case may be 
set to the satisfaction of all. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, I think 
an observation ought to be made in re- 
sponse to that made by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] about Senators 
being absent on important business. In 
that respect I think we very often go to 
the extreme. I myself have often been 
dissatisfied because the Senate has put 
off taking action with respect to a certain 
matter simply because some Senator was 
absent on important business, and I think 
it is well known that in many such in- 
stances the Senators are absent because 
of engagements to deliver addresses some- 
where. We have gone to the extreme in 
permitting matters to go over in the Sen- 
ate simply to accommodate Senators for 
such reasons. It is a common occurrence 
for a Senator to be absent making a po- 
litical speech, and the Senate sometimes 
puts over consideration of a matter in 
which he is interested until he returns. 

I have no interest in the Non-Partisan 
League, but I presume a meeting of the 
Non-Partisan League is probably just as 
important to the Senator from North 
Dakota as a national convention is to 
Republican or Democratic Senators, and 
we adjourn the Senate so Senators may 
attend those conventions. 


Mr. President, I recognize that this isa 
highly privileged matter, and that the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] 
has a technical right to call it up now if 
he desires. He is entitled to considera- 
tion. I think there has been a great 
deal of delay in connection with the case. 
I am anxious that when we do take it up, 
the issue shall be joined, and that means 
that, if a minority report is to be filed, 
it should be filed as promptly as possible, 
and we should have a reasonable time to 
consider it. That is all I care for. I 
understand the minority report has not 
yet been filed. It should have been filed 
before this time. So far as I know, ample 
time within which to file it has elapsed. 
It seems to me sufficient time has been 
given for filing that report; but if we are 
going to be lenient in such instances, and 
if we can obtain a better understanding 
of the North Dakota case by having a 
minority report filed, we should not be- 
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gin consideration of the case until the 
minority report is filed. 

Mr. GREEN. I wish to speak but a 
moment. For the information of the 
Serate, I may say that che majority re- 
port was filed January 29. Before that 
time I communicated with the members 
who wer. unwilling to sign the report, 
and I will state again that I asked them 
in writing, as well as orally, whether they 
would like to file a minority report, and 
if so, by what date, and I have not re- 
ceived any communication from any of 
them indicating that they wished to file 
a minority report. It seemed to me, and 
I think it seems to other members of the 
committee, that we have waited long 
enough for a minority report. The mi- 
nority members have not filed a report. 
There must be some limit to the time for 
filing such a report. A month has gone 
by since the filing of the majority report, 
and, so far as I know, the minority mem- 
bers have not yet filed a report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
the Chair’s understanding that the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr Green] has 
presented any matter for the considera- 
tion of the Senate at this time, but has 
merely given notice that he will ask leave 
to do so in the future. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, merely 
in order to keep the record straight, I 
wish to refer to a discussion which oc- 
‘curred on the floor of the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 13, a week from last Friday, in 
which the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary], and I participated. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois was expressing the hope 
on that day, as the record shows, that he 
might take up the case 2 weeks from the 
following Monday; that is, 2 weeks from 
last Monday and a week from today. 
During the colloquy the Senator from 
Oregon and I said: 

Mr. McNary. Mr. President, I am in accord 
with the observations of the Senator, and it 
is my Judgment now, from the facts I have in 
hand, that probably we can form the issues 
next week and early in March proceed with 
the consideration of the case on the floor of 
the Senate. ` 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if I may inject 
a remark here, I am glad to learn from the 
Senator from Oregon Mr. McNary], the able 
and very cooperative minority leader, that 
minority views may be expected by Tuesday. 


That referred to last Tuesday. Of 
course, the Senator from Oregon was, I 
realize, more or less speculating as to the 
date. He could not be assured of it, but 
when the minority views were not forth- 
coming on Tuesday we were, as I thought, 
assured that they would be filed last 
Thursday. They ought to be filed, of 
course, before the Senate takes up the 
case. I think any report should be filed 
long enough in advance so the Senate. 
may make a study of it before the case is 
taken up, and I hope that if a minority 
report is to be filed, it may be fled within 
the next day or two so we may familiarize 
ourselves with the issues, and take the 
case up as soon as possible. 


CRITICISMS OF LACK OF COAST DEFENSE 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, one day 
last week when I was absent from the 
city on official business the senior Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. JOHNSON] se- 
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verely criticized the administration for 
not providing proper defenses on the 
Pacific coast and at the same time com- 
plained of the failure to send relief to 
General MacArthur and the Philippines. 
Later that day, during the same debate, 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Wars], the chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Commitiee, complained also about 
the lack of defense on the Atlantic coast. 

Coming to my office in the morning, I 
usually pass the Pennsylvania Avenue 
side of the beautiful Archives Building. 
On the bases of the two heroic statues in 
front of the building are carved two quo- 
tations from Shakespeare, the first being 
“What is past is prologue,” and the other, 
“Study the past.” Those expressions 
have been modernized and popularized 
by former Governor Smith, of New York, 
who said so frequently, “Let us study the 
record.” 

So today I am going to ask the Senate 
to examine the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 62, of the Sixty-seventh Congress, 
second session, and study the action 
taken on March 29, 1922, which ap- 
pears on page 4718. The Senate then 
voted on the so-called disarmament 
treaty. It was ratified by a vote of 74 
to 1. Both Senators who raised the ques- 
tion the other day were present and vot- 
ing on that occasion. The only Senator 
who voted against ratifying the treaty 
was Senator France, of Maryland. I 
shall ask that the speech which he de- 
livered on the floor of the Senate in op- 
position to the treaty at that time be in- 
cluded in my remarks; but first I wish to 
quote one paragraph from the speech 
which Senator France then made. He 
said; 


Mr. President, it is not many years since 
Great Britain, under the hysteria of a pacifist 
movement there, was almost persuaded to do 
what we shall do when we ratify this treaty. 
A great naval expert of Great Britain, a man 
who has since been highly honored by the 
Empire, called attention to the grave danger 
which might confront the Empire within a 
tew short years if she should adopt the policy 
which we are adopting today, when, with war 
threatening, I say, from many directions, we 
are preparing to scrap so much of our great— 
real and proposed—Navy. He warned then, I 
say, as to the danger which might confront 
Great Britain in a few years if she adopted a 
policy of drastic naval reduction. By a very 
narrow margin the contrary policy was 
adopted, and the great British Fleet was pre- 
served; but if it had not been for the courage 
and for the vision of that Briton who refused 
to be swept from his feet by an unreasoning 
hysteria of pacifism, the history of the last 
war would have been very different, and the 
future course of history would have been in 
a totally different direction. 


I ask that the speech delivered by Sen- 
ator France, of Maryland, on the floor of 
the Senate in opposition to the treaty at 
that time, be included in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. The speech appears 
on pages 4708, 4709, and extends to page 
4710. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. France. Mr, President, I desire to say 
but a few words in explanation of my vote 
upon the pending treaty. It is not pleasant 
for me to mar the beautiful picture of har- 
mony which would have been created by a 
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unanimous vote in ratification of the pend- 
ing treaty, but I shall vote against it. I shall 
stand in the minority here in the Senate, but, 
standing in the minority here, I believe that 
I shall stand with the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people. 

When innumerable doves of peace are beat- 
ing the air with obedient wings, when all our 
senses are being enchanted with the in- 
toxicating harmonies of universal pacifism, 
when we have recently surveyed floating 
from our public buildings the flags of the 
great empires of the earth in places of equal 
honor with the incomparable flag of this 
Republic, the first prophet and last defender 
of liberty, it is not pleasant for me to dis- 
turb the perfect harmony by rising here to 
remind the Senate that languishing in prison 
cells, under sentences of extraordinary 
severity, are men convicted under a Federal 
statute of the crime of pacifism. 

When the greatest assault in history was 
being made upon the institutions of liberty 
by one of the mighty empires of Europe these 
men, standing in the minority, painted the 
horrors of war. They dwelt upon its inhu- 
manity. They called attention to the crime 
of the shedding of one man’s blood by an- 
other. They extolled the beauties of uni- 
versal brotherhood, universal love, and uni- 
versal peace, and for that, under a Federal 
statute clearly out of harmony with the Con- 
stitution of the United States, they were con- 
victed of the then newly created crime of 
pacifism and were cast into prison where 
today they languish. And now men are tak- 
ing today, even in the legislative halls of the 
Republic, the positions which those men 
took. 

I believe that those men were unjustly 
convicted. I believe they should be freed, 
but I believe they were mistaken—mistaken, 
however, when they were exercising the con- 
stitutional right of every man who is a citi- 
zen of this Republic to express the minority, 
even if the repugnant, opinion. But they 
were doing then what is being done now to- 
day. They were preaching pacifism. Now, to 
my mind pacifism is nothing less than the 
doctrine which desires peace at any price. 
It is the doctrine which says, Let us have 
peace regardless of the terms of that peace.” 
Pacifism is for peace and for disarmament 
even when injustice is in the saddle and 
when the iron hoofs of empire are crushing 
the anguished hearts and trampling upon 
the inalienable rights of men. 

I am not a pacifist. I do not believe that 
any progress can be made in the direction of 
disarmament, in the direction of doing away 
with the settlement of international disputes 
by force, until there shall be set up some 
different method of settling international dis- 
putes, until there shall be some international 
tribunal where oppressions, wrongs, and in- 
justice can be remedied and where the op- 
pressed can find redress. 

Loathing war as I do, looking forward 
fondly as I do to the time when there shall 
be set up international tribunals for the 
establishment of international justice, I shall 
vote against the pending treaty. I shall vote 
against it because that time has not come. 
I must confess, as the Senator from Montana, 
Mr. Walsh, was indicating a few moments ago, 
to certain twinges of conscience with refer- 
ence to my attitude upon the League of 
Nations when I contemplate this new inter- 
national arrangement which is far less satis- 
factory. The League of Nations at least pre- 
tended to set up a tribunal of justice which 
should take the place of force in the settle- 
ment of international disputes, but under 
this arrangement we are offered disarmament 
with no substitute whatever in the way of 
an international tribunal designed to give 
us justice. 

Mr. President, I am surprised at much of 
the shallow thought of the statesmanship of 
our time. It seems not to have ever occurred 
to some of the statesmen who have been 
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studying the problems of peace, of war, and 
of disarmament that armaments are not the 
disease, that great armies and great navies 
and great guns are not what ails the world, 
that these are not in themselves the disease, 
but that they are only the symptoms of the 
disease and that those symptoms will persist 
until the disease is cured. Of course, the 
disease is nothing else than international 
injustice and oppression. Loving peace as 
I do, I love liberty, progress, and justice far 
more. I do not wish to see disarmament, I 
do not wish to see the navies disappear until 
I can be assured that there may be set up 
the means by which justice may be secured 
and by which the progress of liberty through- 
out the world may be made more certain. 

I want to say to the Members of the Senate 
and I want to say to the Members of the 
House of Representatives that the people of 
the United States understand this question 
better, I believe, than do their representa- 
tives. The people of the United States love 
the American Navy. Throw upon the screen 
of any moving-picture palace or theater of 
humbler degree in any part of the Republic 
the animated picture of great American 
battleships bravely plowing the turbulent 
waters of the ocean, bearing the Stars and 
Stripes, representative not only of the wealth, 
the majesty, and the power of this great Re- 
public, but of its invincible devotion to the 
higher ideals of liberty, and from the spec- 
tators, whose hearts beat true to American 
traditions, there will arise tumultuous ap- 
plause. The American people love the Ameri- 
can Navy. They realize that it is their first 
line of defense. They realize that with their 
great wealth the support of this Navy is an 
insignificant burden upon them. They 
realize, further, that our Navy will never be 
used to promote injustice or oppression, and 
that it will always be used in the defense 
of the American ideals of emancipation, of 
elevation, of liberation. 

I shall vote against the ratification of this 
treaty; and from having noted an actual 
canvass in my State made some time ago by 
one of the newspapers, I am convinced that 
the people of Maryland—a State which has 
done so much for the Nayy, not only in con- 
tributing to the great Navy of the United 
States heroes of years past and of more recent 
days, but in contributing at Annapolis every 
year a magnificent class of young midship- 
men—are opposed to the crippling of our 
splendid Navy. I know that they will trust 
the Republic. I know that the people of the 
United States believe that this Republic 
should have the most powerful Navy in the 
world as a first wall of defense for the pro- 
tection of our own liberties and as the great 
benevolent right arm to be always extended 
for conciliation, for propitiation, for mercy, 
for humanity, for liberty, and for justice over 
all the peoples of the world. 

Oh, Mr. President, what a prophet was the 
Father of our Country when he warned us 
against the insidious wiles of foreign influ- 
ence! How insidious are these influences! 
Is there an American Senator or an American 
Representative or an American citizen who 
believes that our financial condition is such 
that we cannot afford to support the largest 
Navy in the world? I do not know of such a 
one. It was not long since that all of our 
newspapers, before the insidious influence of 
foreign lands began to operate, were speaking 
proudly of our great achievements in building 
upanavy. Asan illustration of that, I desire 
to close my remarks with an editorial from 
the Washington Post of December 23, 1920, 
which, to my mind, reads like good, old- 
fashioned Americanism; an Americanism still 
held by such reactionary old gentlemen as my- 
self; an Americanism which will be held by 
this reactionary old gentleman, he hopes, 
until he is consigned to his eternal rest, per- 
haps with the flag draped about him in some 
Trecogrition of what he has tried to do in 
maintaining and defending the ideals of this 
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Republic. From the Washington Post of 
only a year ago I read this editorial: 


“AMERICAN SUPREMACY AT SEA 


“Within 3 years the United States will hold 
supremacy over the seas. After 300 years of 
undisputed supremacy, the British Navy will 
take second place and the Stars and Stripes 
will float over a fleet stronger than the two 
fleets that fought the Battle of Jutland, In 
number of ships, in number of guns, and in 
size of guns and weight of broadsides the 
American Fleet will be overwhelmingly su- 
perior to the British Fleet. The two navies 
will stand about as follows in 1924, counting 
capital ships only: 


Great United 

Britain | States 
SA 18 
Displacement 487, 450 983, 009 
Heaviest guns inch. 15 16 
Greatest speed. --knots.. 31. 50 33. 25 


“Japan is building 8 capital ships and by 
1924 will be a promising rival of Great 
Britain, Indeed, some naval experts are of 
opinion that the Japanese Fleet by that year 
will be more effective than the British, al- 
though the British Fleet will excel in tonnage. 
A point to be borne in mind is that, while 
the American and Japanese ships are new, 
the British vessels are of an older pattern. 
No first-class capital ship has been laid down 
in Europe since the war began, while the 
United States and Japan have been building 
up their navies quite actively. The program 
adopted jn 1916 in the United States provided 
for 157 ships of various types Among them 
are 4 battleships of 32,600 tons each and 6 
battleships of 43,200 tons each, besides 6 bat- 
tle cruisers of 35,300 tons each, with a greater 
speed than any similar vessels afloat or 
planned. 

Japan's program calls for 24 capital ships, 
of which at least 8 will be of the latest type, 
equal to those of any other fleet. Jepan's 
spokesmen announce that the Empire cannot 
halt its shipbuilding program while the 
United States continues to increase its fleet, 
and it is recognized that the disparity of 
strength will be in favor of the United States 
in spite of all that Japan can do, 

“There is no reason to lock for a cessation 
of American naval increase. President-elect 
Harding has in fact already announced his 
policy in his speech at Norfoik upon his re- 
turn from Panama, He favors a navy and a 
‘merchant marine second to no other in the 
world.” . 

I will say that this is not a criticism of the 
President, because the President believes that 
under this plan we shall have a navy second 
to none in the world, and therefore a navy 
in harmony with what he said upon this 
occasion: 

“Therefore he will not interpose objections 
to a reasonable continuation of the expan- 
sion program, and certainly he cannot be ex- 
pected to cut down the program adcpted in 
1916 and now in process of execution 

“The resources of Great Britain and the 
disturbed conditions in the British Isles do 
not seem to encourage a great naval increase. 
Hence it need not be apprehended that the 
United States will fail to take first place by 
1924, or perhaps by 1923. 

“Premier Lloyd George took occasion only 
yesterday to discuss th question of disarma- 
ment. Speaking to the British and imperial 
delegates to the League of Nations, he said 
there could never be real peace until the 
nations ceased competition in armament and 
until all nations were in the League of 
Wations, for all nations must act together 
in this matter. No nation dares to take the 
risk of disarmament unless all will agree to 
disarm.” 
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Of course Mr. President, when Mr. Lloyd 
George said that le overlooked—as have all 
the statesmen of the world recently over- 
looked—the fundamental principle to which 
I have called attention—the principle that 
to attempt to get rid of the symptom until 
you cure the disease is the utmost of folly. 
All the armies of today might be disbanded, 
all of the battleships might be scrapped, but 
if oppression and injustice remained new 
methods of warfare would be invented. 
From the beginning of the world men have 
fought, generally on the one side fighting 
against injustice and oppression and on the 
other side fighting for relf-aggrandizement, 
exploitation, and oppression. Men have 
fought since the beginning of time. They 
fought with stones; they fought with stone 
weapons, with bronze-tipped spears; they 
defended themselves with shields made of 
hides; they fought in canoes; they fought, 
after gunpowder was ilrst discovered, with 
makeshift arms; and now they fight with 
vast machinery of the utmost perfection and 
power of destruction. If all the navies of 
the worlc should be destroyed tomorrow and 
the reasor for thoge navies should remain, 
we would still have conflicts just as deadly, 
Just as destructive, between merchant sh'ps 
carrying guns. 

Someonc has said that in the old days we 
had wooden ships and iron men, while today 
we have iron ships and woodea men. That 
is not true of the American Navy. The Amer- 
ican Navy is made up of iron men, with 
courage in their blood, with patriotism in 
their hearts, and with a knowledge of world 
conditions which constitute those men 
among the best prepared in this Republic to 
know what cur naval policy should be; and 
generally they are opposed to this wholly 
irrational scheme, 

But scrap the big battle cruisers and the 
big dreadnaughts of the world and then let 
one imperial nation attempt to take advan- 
tage of a weaker but honest competitor in the 
markets of the world, and before we know it 
merchantmen will be carrying guns, and 
great disasters like the Lusitania disaster, 
one of the most terrible in all the history of 
the world, will have their repetition. 

Mr. President, I am not surprised that the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] feels 
that the rejection of the League of Nations 
plan, which, at least, attempted to substi- 
tute an international tribunal of justice for 
force, was a mistake and that that plan 
should have been accepted rather than this. 
The editorial continues: 

“These statements, like all others that 
have appeared on the subject, omit cne all- 
important qualification. Everything de- 
pends upon tke nation that is superior in 
arms. If it is determined to have peace, it 
can have peace instead of war.” 

Here is the essence of the whole matter. 
I challenge any Senator or any Representa- 
tive in Congress to go out upon the streets 
or to talk, as 1 do when I have occasion, 
with his farmer neighbor across the fence, 
and ask him whether a nation should have 
a large navy. I am sure if a Senator will ask 
his neighbor at home whether a nation 
should have a big navy or not, the average 
neighbor would answer very much in this 
language: 8 

Everything depends upon the nation that 
is superior in arms. If it is determined to 
have peace, it can have peace instead of war. 
We deny! — 

And the average American will deny. as was 
denied a year ago by the editor of the Post 

“We deny that superiority in armament 
makes a nation warlike or that competition in 
armaments drives nations into armed con- 
flict. Great Britain herself is a witness 
against Mr. Lloyd George. The British Navy 
is supreme on the seas, and yet Great Britain 
does not provoke war. She did not start the 
World War, although her navy was armed to 
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the teeth and could have defeated Germany 
by a sudden stroke at any time before the 
completion of the Kiel Canal. 

“The strongest army in the world in 1919 
was the United States Army. But it did not 
seek war. The possession of enormous armed 
strength on land and sea did not make the 
United States a whit more warlike than dur- 
ing the seemingly pacifist years 1914-16. Who 
is the American who believes that in 1924, 
when the United States will possess the great- 
est navy afloat, this Nation will seek war? 
We believe the United States will use its Navy 
to promcte peace, as the British Navy has 
been used. 

“The most important part of Mr. Lloyd 
George's observation is that which makes it 
clear that the nations do not trust one an- 
other.” 

Mr. Prezident, there is still some slight evi- 
dence of this condition today, even after the 
great disarmament conference; a condition 
under which the nations do not trust one 
another. 

“That is a solid, incontrovertible fact, a 
fact that outweighs the mountains of theories 
concerning brotherhoods, leagues, and peace 
based on loving confidence. Not trusting one 
ancther, the nations must retain their inde- 
pendence and their strength. So far as the 
well-meaning and reliable nations can co- 
operate for the world’s welfare, well and good; 
but they have traitors and assassins among 
them, and therefore they dare not depend 
upon leagues as substitutes for armies and 
navies, 

“The United States craves the privilege of 
cooperating with enlightened and free nations 
for the sake of all mankind. At the same time, 
seeing the worid as it is, and not as it might 
appear through rainbow-tinted spectacles, the 
United States uses its resources in its own 
defense. As this Nation contains most of the 
world’s wealth and as its resources are the 
greatest in the world, it is proper that the 
United States Navy should be the most power- 
ful in the world.” 

This is an editorial from the Washington 
Post of a year ago. 

Mr. President, it is not many years since 
Great Britain, under the hysteria of a pacifist 
movement there, was almost persuaded to do 
what we shall do when we ratify this treaty. 
A great naval expert of Great Britain, a man 
who has since been highly honored by the 
empire, called attention to the grave danger 
which might confront the empire within a 
few short years if she should adopt the policy 
which we are adopting today, when, with 
war threatening, I say, from many directions, 
we are preparing to scrap so much of our 
great—real and proposed Navy He warned 
them, I say, as to the danger whi’ might 
confront Great Britain in a few years if she 
adopted a policy of drastic naval reduction. 
By a very narrow margin the contrary poiicy 
was adopted, and the great British Fleet was 
preserved; but if it had not been for the 
courage and for the vision of that Briton who 
refused to be swept from his fect by an un- 
reasoning hysteria of pacifism the histcry 
of the last war would have been very different, 
and the future course of history would have 
been in a totally diferent direction. 

I believe that we should build our Navy. 
I believe that we should go on to complete 
our 1916 program. I believe that the great 
institutions of liberty upon the Western 
Contingent will face grave dangers during the 
next decade. 1 believe that we should be 
prepared with ships and men to defend the 
American ideal and the American flag against 
the menacing dangers of the great empires 
of the world, which hate with a deep, abiding 
hatred which will never die as long as the 
imperial system lives the very system and 
ideals of Americanism, which are in conflict 
with everything for which the empires stand. 

There is not one of those great empires 
which would not crush the life out of the 
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American ideal and the American system if it 
could—an ideal and a system which, unless 
they be destroyed, will march steadily on with 
irrestible conquering force until the ideals 
and system of imperialism have been wiped 
from the earth, which for so many centuries 
has been stained and cursed by them. 

I shall vote against this treaty if I vote 
alone, and I shall wait for the patient years 
to vindicate my vote; and I know that the 
majority of the American people fully realize 
that this policy, which is indeed a sudden 
reversal of a well and long considered policy— 
this policy of scrapping so much of the great 
American Navy at the very moment when 
that Navy was coming to a position where it 
would have held supremacy of the seas—is a 
grave mistake. 

As far as I am concerned, I can vote “nay” 
with perfect confidence that my vote is the 
proper vote, and if that unhappy time shall 
ever come, which I pray God may not be, 
when we shall be menaced by a combination 
of the empires which hate us, if we shall be 
unprepared the blood, the havoc, the destruc- 
tion shall not be charged to me nor to my 
record as a Member of the Senate of the 
United States. 


Mr. GUFFEY. Senator France, as 
Senators know, was usually regarded as 
a pacifist. I call the Senate’s attention 
also to the action taken by the Senate 
on March 19, 1920, which is found on 
page 4599, volume 59, part V, of the 
second session of the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress. I think the Senators who were 
criticizing the administration the other 
day will find, if they study the two 
questions discussed on the floor on the 
occasions referred to and the resulting 
votes, what caused the present world 
. war, which has to date resulted in more 
than 10,000,000 casualties, and which will 
cost this country more than $150,000,- 
000,090. 

After a little more research and study 
I found in David Lothis book on Wood- 
row Wilson, a quotation from a letter 
written by former President Taft to Gus 
J. Karger on February 22, 1919. I shall 
now proceed to read the quotation from 
that letter: 

As I write I look out upon the desert of 
Nevada, and it suggests the waste that war 
and when I think of the vicious 
narrowness of Reed; the explosive ignorance 
of Poindexter; the ponderous Websterian lan- 
guage and lack of stamina of Borah; the 
vanity of Lodge as an old diplomatic hand 
on the Foreign Relations Committee; the 
selfishness, laziness, and narrow lawyer-like 
acuteness of Knox; the emptiness and sly 
partisanship of Hale; with the utter noth- 
ingness of Fall, in the face of this great 
world's crisis, I confess I don't see where we 
have any advantage over the women—at least 
in this juncture. 

I beg of you to believe I am not drunk or 
wild, but am only roused to the critical situ- 
ation in world affairs that those who gather 
around the council board in Paris know, and 
that these barking critics do not seem to 
realize. 

It is their American selfishness, their Amer- 


ican littleness, blinding them to the real in- 


terests of this Nation as well as of the world 
that arouses me. I can see that little head 
of Hays wagging over the errors I have made 
from a political standpoint. I can hear the 
discussions in the cloakrooms and the damn- 
ing of me. I can hear the wiseacres say, “That 
shows what defeated the party in 1912, and 
here’s a repetition of it. 

“Weren't the progressives justified in break- 
ing off? Taft's lcyalty to the party was al- 
ways weak. Now, thank God, he is out of it.” 
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To have incurred this condemnation by so 
noble a body as the Republicans of the Sen- 
ate, and such a shining leader as Fess, is 
certainly a sad fate, but I must bear it. 


That is all of the letter that has been 
made public. I think it is sufficient to 
demonstrate his viewpoint. 

Mr. President, I propose to continue to 
search the record when any statements 
are made with which I do not agree and 
believe to be wrong or misleading, and I 
will report to the Senate. 


RETIREMENT PRIVILEGE FOR MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have 
noted sOme newspaper discussion with 
respect to the effect of the legislation to 
repeal the congressional pension plan. 

The amendment offered by the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Bartey], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Jonnson], 
and myself, had as its purpose the repeal 
of any pension benefits to the elective 
branch of the Government—members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
the President, and the Vice President—as 
well as Cabinet officers. This amendment 
eliminated the new provisions relating to 
such pensions adopted in the last Retire- 
ment Act, which became a law on Jan- 
uary 24, 1942. 

I offer a statement from the Legisla- 
tive Counsel of the United States Senate, 
where tiie amendment was prepared. 

The question of a contractual obliga- 
tion which may be established by pay- 
ment into the retirement fund by any 
Member of the Congress, the President, 
Vice President, or Cabinet officer prior to 
the repeal of this legislation is one, of 
course, for legal determination; but the 
Legislative Counsel is of the opinion that 
the section of the repealer amendment 
which requires the immediate return to 
the applicant of any payments made 
certainly protects this question. 

I am fully convinced that in view of 
the repeal legislation, no Member of Con- 
gress would attempt to take advantage of 
a technicality by making payments into 
the retirement fund and thereby endeav- 
oring to establish a contractual obliga- 
tion, even though such a technicality 
might permit such action. In any event, 
if this should occur it would be the fault 
of the original legislation, which the re- 
pealer remedies so far as is possible. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
a statement by the Legislative Counsel. 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The amendment to H. R. 6446, which you 
offered and which was agreed to by the 
Senate, will, if it remains in the bill, elimi- 
nate, so far as it is possible to do so, any 
retirement privileges which were accorded to 
Members of Congress by the act of January 
24, 1942. 

It has been asserted that your amendment 
will not affect the right to receive retirement 
benefits now enjoyed by a very limited num- 
ber cf Members of Congress who, befor be- 
coming Mcmbers of Congress, were employed 
by the United States in positions covered by 
the Civil Service Retirement Act and who, 
upon coming to Congress from such posi- 
tions, continued to make payments into the 
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retirement fund. It is not altogether clear 
that such assertions are correct. It should 
be noted that this group of Congressmen do 
not derive their rights to retirement benefits 
from the act of January 24, 1942, but had 
acquired their rights under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act as it read before January 24, 
1942. Hence, even 1 such Members of Con- 
gress continue to enjoy rights to retirement 
benefits, it will not acan that your amend- 
ment will have failed to take away all rights 
to retirement benefits which were conferred 
by the act of January 24, 1942. É 

Subsection (d) of your amendment pro- 
vides for paying back to the Members of 
Congress who are made ineligible for annuity. 
benefits by your amendment of any sums 
which they may have paid into the retire- 
ment fund, whether as ceductions from salary 
or as deposits to buy full credit for past serv- 
Certainly if such sums are paid back 
to such Members and accepted by them their 
lights to retirement benefits will have been 
el‘minated. 

However, it has been conterded that those 
Members who have paid sums into the fund 
since January 24, 1942, have acquired a con- 
tractual right to retirement benefits which 
cannot be taken away from them. This con- 
tention would not seem to be very sound, 
and if such rights may constitutionally be 
taken away from them your amendment will 
be effective in doing so. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have no 
desire to encumber the Recorp with 
communications respecting the so-called 
congressional pension law, but in view of 
the insertions made by the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Mean}, I 
am offering for inclusion in the body of 
the Recorp a joint resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the General Assembly 
of the State of New Jersey in opposition 
to any Federal pension system applicable 
to Members of Congress; and also a reso- 
lution adopted unanimously by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Virginia. 

I am further informed that Assem- 
blyman Orlo M. Brees, of Binghamton, 
N. Y., has introduced a similar resolution 
in the New York State Legislature; but 
I am not informed whether any action 
has been taken on it. 

Only five State legislatures meet in 
regular session in 1942. Had more legis- 
latures been in session, it is, of course, 
probable that additional memorials to 
Congress on this subject would have been 
adopted. 

I offer for insertion in the body of the 
Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Supervisors of Appomattox 
County, Va.; a resolution adopted by the 
New Jersey State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; a resolution adopted by the West 
Wenatchee Grange, No. 1024, and the 
Chelan County Pomona Grange, No. 23, 
of the State of Washington; a telegram 
received from Mr. Earl W. Decker, presi- 
dent of the ladies’ and men’s Democratic 
clubs of Johnson City, N. Y.; a telegram 
from Roscoe Harp, secretary of the 
Grays Harbor Industrial Unity Council, 
affiliated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations of the State of Washing- 
ton; a resolution adopted by the junior 
chamber of commerce of the city of Dan- 
ville, Va.; and a resolution adopted by 
the Board of Supervisors of Halifax 
County, Va. These represent only a very 
small proportion of the resolutions 
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adopted on the subject which have been 
sent to me. ` 

I also offer for insertion in the RECORD 
the result of the Gallup poll. 

I shall not encumber the Recorp fur- 
ther, although hundreds of editorials and 
communications are available for inser- 
tion in opposition to the pension legisla- 
tion; and I am offering these only be- 
cause of the insertions made by the 
junior Senator from New York. I ask 
unanimous consent that the various 
communications, resolutions, and so 
forth, to which I have referred, be 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks. * 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Seventy-seventh Congress has 
enacted into law House Resolution 3487, 
which revises the Federal Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act to include provisions granting 
for the first time in the Nation’s history lib- 
eral pension privileges to elected Federal ofi- 
cials, including the Members of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives; 
and 

Whereas the extension of the Federal pen- 
sion system to Members of Congress, in many 
cases providing lucrative payments at trivial 
cost to the beneficiaries, will result in addi- 
tional tax burdens upon the people in a 
period when they are already asked to bear 
unprecedented tax burdens in the further- 
ance of national defense; and 

Whereas the action by Congress in making 
its Members beneficiaries of the Federal pen- 
sion system opens the floodgates to the lavish 
demands of irresponsible pressure groups for 
billions of dollars’ worth of new and addi- 
tional public pensions and subsidies, thus 
placing in jeopardy the national credit; and 

Whereas the New Jersey Legislature, having 
adopted a fiscal program for this State which 
calls for the strictest economy in the opera- 
tions of our State government, likewise de- 
sires to safeguard the interests of its people 
against additional Federal tax burdens not 
related to the war effort; and 

Whereas the action of Congress hereinabove 
referred to is deemed inimical to the inter- 
ests of the people of New Jersey and of all 
other States and completely out of step with 
the Nation’s need to conserve its resources 
for the prosecution of the war: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and General Assem- 
bly of the State of New Jersey: 

1, The Legislature of the State of New 
Jersey urges and petitions the Congress of 
the United States to repeal all provisions of 
Public Law 411 (77th Cong., approved Jan- 
uary 24, 1942), which amend the Federal 
Civil Service Retirement Act to provide pen- 
sions to elected Federal officials, 

2. The secretary of state be, and he is 
hereby, directed to transmit copies of this 
joint resolution to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Senators and Representa- 
tives of the State of New Jersey in the Con- 
gress. 

3. This joint resolution shall take effect 
immediately. 


Whereas the Nation is engaged in war in 
which the very existence of the Republic is 
at stake; and 

Whereas toward the successful prosecution 
of the war Congress has pledged the full re- 
sources of the Nation and sacrifices and self- 
denial are demanded from all citizens in every 
walk of life; and, 

Whereas it is incumbent upon all the lead- 
ers of the country, including the Members of 
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Congress to set an example to the people in 
the making of such sacrifices; and 

Whereas recently the Congress has enacted 
a bill under which pensions have been voted 
to its own Members: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of Virginia (the 
House of Delegates concurring) That during 
these perilous times it is not sound public 
policy for elected public officials to receive 
pensions payable from the Public Treasury; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the action of Virginia's 
junior United States Senator, Harry F. BYRD, 
in opposing the passage of this legislation and 
in urging its repeal is commended, and has 
the approval of the people of Virginia; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That. the other Members of the 
Virginia delegation to the Congress be, and 
they hereby are, urged to support the immedi- 
ate repeal of the aforesaid legislation; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
shall be certified to each of the Members of 
the Virginia delegation to the Congress of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives thereof, and to the Vice 
President of the United States, 


Whereas our country is facing a national 
crisis and is calling upon its citizens of all 
walks of life to make tremendous sacrifices of 
their time, money, nd effort, and to give 
our young men in large numbers to defend 
its very life and existence; and 

Whereas even the poorest of our people 
are responding splendidly to the urgent 
appeals for Red Cross war relief, the pur- 
chase of Defense bonds and stamps, and are 
Tatriotically giving their boys to die, if neces- 
sary, for our country; and 

Whereas in view of all these facts the 
Congress of the United States has seen fit 
te vote itself pensions under circumstances 
which are especially favorable to the present 
Members of Congress; and 

Whereas this action is calculated to under- 
mine the confidence of our people in the 
present Congress and has incurred the re- 
sentment of a great number of our people: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of 
Appomattor County in regular meeting this 
11th day of February 1942, That it strongly 
condemns this act of Congress, and those 
Members who voted for the passage of the 
same, but wholeheartedly commends those 
who voted against the passage of said act 
and the efforts of those who are seeking to 
have the same repealed, 


Whereas the amendment to the Civil 
Service Retirement Act providing pensions for 
Members of Congress places them in the 
same category as civil servants; and 

Whereas the advocacy of the principle that 
such persons are entitled to pension benefits 
imposes great and unforeseen strains on ex- 
isting pension funds to which civil servants 
have contributed over a period of many 
years; and 

Whereas the Nation is in a state of war 
and committeed to the vast costs of equip- 
ping and maintaining our armed forces and 
to the unpredictable costs of hospitalization 
and rehabilitation of these forces upon de- 
mobilization: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the State board of trustees 
of the New Jersey State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, meeting February 13, 1942, 
endorse Senate bill No. 2242 and House of 
Representatives bill No. 6508 repealing this 
amendment to the Civil Service Retirement 
Act, on the ground that it is contrary to the 
public interest. 


Whereas a bill has been introduced into 
Congress providing a pension for Congress- 
men after they have served their elected 
term, and said bill has become a law; and 
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Whereas the Nation is in one of its most 
critical crises and threatened with danger 
from all sides; and 

Whereas the people are being called upon 
to sacrifice, even to the necessities of life; 
and 

Whereas the Nation is being called upon to 
give and give until it hurts to many different 
causes to alleviate human distress; and 

-Whereas thousands of our young men and 
boys are arrayed on fields of battle after 
giving up homes and jobs, knowing that in 
many cases they will never return; and 

Whereas the passing of such a law will have 
a demoralizing effect on our soldiers and 
sailors who have given their all, as well as 
on the general populace, who will have to 
pay most of the pensions: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That West Wenatchee Grange No. 
1024 and Chelan County Pomona Grange No. 
23 go on record urging all Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to reconsider this bill and repeal 
it; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Congressmen who were outstand- 
ing in the arguments against this bill and to 
our own State Representatives. 


JOHNSON Crry, N. Y., February 7, 1942. 
Senator BYRD, 
Care Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D. C.: 

At a joint meeting of the Ladies’ and Men's 
Democratic Clubs of Johnson City a resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed pledging full 
support to any move you make to repeal the 
Meade-Ramspeck pension bill. We will be 
glad to assist you any way to eliminate this 
stai~ on our congressional body. 

EARL W. DECKER, President. 


ABERDEEN, WasH., February 7, 1942. 
The Honorable Senator BYRD, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In regular meeting we, a delegated body 
representing 7,000 workers in the woodwork- 
ing industry, are asking you to use your 
influence and best efforts in repealing the 
pension law for Congressmen. The opinion 
is that the pension law is an unjust piece of 
legislation and tends to retard the sale of 
defense bonds and stamps to our members, 

Roscoe HARP, 
Secretary, Grays Harbor Industrial Unity 
Council, affiliated with Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, 


JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Danville, Va., February 18, 1942, 
The Honorable Harry FLOOD BYRD, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: As president of the Danville Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, I have been com- 
manded, by unanimous vote of the organiza- 
tion, to write to you in their behalf express- 
ing their strong disapproval of the action of 
our Congress in permitting a bill to be passed 
creating pensions for individual Members of 
our elected legislative body. 

* * . * . 
Yours very truly, 
James L. Howe, 
President. 


In view of the critical situation of our 
country when our citizens are being called 
upon to make tremendous and necessary sac- 
rifices in money, time, and effort, and when 
our young men are being called to the colors 
in large numbers to defend the very life of 
our country; and 

In view of the fact that the Board of Super- 
visors of Halifax County considers the action 
of the Congress of the United States in voting 
for itself pensions under circumstances which 
are peculiarly favorable to the present Mem- 
bers of Congress, as calculated to undermine 
the confidence of the people; and 
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In view of the fact that even the poorest of 
our citizens are responding splendidly to the 
urgent appeal for Red Cross war relief, for 
the purchase of Defense Savings stamps and 
bonds and are sending their young men un- 
complainingly to die, if necessary, for their 
country: Be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of 
Halifax County strongly condemns this act 
of Congress as against the public interest and 
as destructive to public morale; be it further 

Resolved, That the board of supervisors 
commends Senator Byrp, Congressman BURCH, 
and those Members of the United States 
Senate from Virginia and of the House of 
P »presentatives from Virginia who favor the 
repeal of this measure; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the county papers, the Times-Dis- 
patch, the News-Leader, the Danville Register, 
the Lynchburg News, and the Associated 
Press, and to the members of the Virginia 
congressional delegation. 


VOTERS OPPOSE PENSIONS FOR CONGRESS 
(By Dr. George Gallup) 

Princeton, N. J., February 17—Public re- 
action to the issue of pensions tor Congress- 
men is one of strong oppositicn. first returns 
in a Nation-wide survey by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion indicate. 

Approximately three voters in every four, 
on the average, the poll finds, have heard or 
read about the principle involvea in the legis- 
lation passed by the House of Representatives 
. which would allow Members of Congress to 
put themselves under the civil-service retire- 
ment system if they have served 5 years. 

Those who knew about the plan were asked 
in the poll: 

“Do you approve or disapprove of giving a 
pension to Congressmen when they leave 
office?” 


Percent 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The FRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair) laid before the Senate 
a message from the President of the 
United States nominating Callis H. At- 
kins to be an assistant sanitary engineer 
in the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, to take effect from date of oath, which 
was referred ta the Committee on 
Finance. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Oscar S. Cox, of Maine, to be Assistant So- 
licitor General of the United States, vice 
Charles Fahy, resigned. 

By Mr, HILL, from the Committee on Com- 
merce: 

Jean H. Hawley, to be Assistant Director of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey with rank of 
rear admiral, and several employees of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to be hydrographic 
and geodetic engineers with the rank of lieu- 
tenant in the Survey. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar, 
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POSTMASTER—GABRIEL J, CHOPP 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Gabriel J. Chopp to be postmaster 
at Ahmeek, Mich. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the nomination be confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

That completes the calendar. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 44 minutes p, m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
February 24, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate February 23 (legislative day of 
February 13), 1942: 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Callis H. Atkins to be an Assistant Sanitary 
Engineer in the United States Public Health 
Service, to take effect from date of oath. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate February 23 (legislative day of 
February 13), 1942: 

POSTMASTER 
MICHIGAN 
Gabriel J. Chopp, Ahmeek. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 23, 1942 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Give ear, O Lord, unto our prayer; in 
the beauty and glory of Thy infinite na- 
ture, incline unto us. In these hallowed 
moments it is given us to realize the pa- 
triotic devotion and character of our 
forefathers. From the unseen heights of 
Thy throne Thou didst guide their broken 
columns as they toiled in sacrificial suf- 
fering to bring order out of chaos, service 
out. of selfishness, and man out of the 
throes of political tyranny. Oh, consider 
and hear us as we pray the prayer of the 
immortal Virginia patriot: 

“Almighty God, we make our earnest 
prayer that Thou wilt keep the United 
States in Thy holy protection; that Thou 
wilt incline the hearts of the citizens to 
cultivate a spirit of subordination and 
obedience to government, and entertain 
a brotherly affection and love for one an- 
other and for their fellow citizens of the 
United States at large. And finally that 
Thou wilt most graciously be pleased to 
dispose us all to do justice, love mercy, 
and to demean ourselves with that 
charity, humility, and pacific temper of 
mind which were the characteristics of 
the Divine Author of our blessed religion 
without a humble imitation of whose ex- 
ample in these things we can never hope 
to be a happy nation. Grant our suppli- 
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cation, we beseech Thee, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 19, 1942, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R, 6446. An act to provide for continu- 
ing payment of pay and allowances of per- 
sonnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, including the retired and Re- 
serve components thereof, and civilian em- 
ployees of the War and Navy Departments, 
during periods of absence from post of duty, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2282. An act to provide for the planting 
of guayule and other rubber-bearing plants 
and to make available a source of crude 
rubber for emergency and defense uses. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed Mr. BARK- 
LEY and Mr. Brewster members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided in the act of August 
5, 1939, entitled “An act to provide for 
the disposition of certain records of the 
United States Government,” for the dis- 
position of executive papers in the fol- 
lowing agencies: 

1. Government Printing Office. 

2. The National Archives. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had, on February 19, 1942, exam- 
ined and found truly enrolled a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

H. R. 6548. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
and for prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1942, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that, pursuant to the authority 
granted him on February 19, 1942, he did, 
on Friday, February 20, 1942, sign the 
enrolled bill of the House, H. R. 6548, the 
first deficiency appropriation bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may extend my remarks in the RECORD 


by including therein an address delivered 


by the Honorable GEORGE A. DONDERO be- 
fore the Michigan State College Alumni, 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There was no objection. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it 
proper first to recognize the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN] to read 

sorge Washington’s Farewell Address. 
The gentleman from Nebraska. 
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Mr. STEFAN. Washington’s Farewell 
Address: 

To the people of the United States: 

FRIENDS AND FELLow Citizens: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government of 
the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your 
thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce 
to a more distinct expression of the 
public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to 
decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this reso- 
lution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which binds 
a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, 
in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no diminution 
of zeal for your future interest; no defi- 
ciency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full 
conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your suf- 
frages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped that it would have been 
much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature 
reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with for- 
eign nations, and the unanimous advice 
of persons entitled to my confidence, 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns, external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty 
or propriety; and am persuaded, what- 
ever partiality may be retained for my 
services, that in the present circum- 
stances of our country, you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first 
undertook the arduous trust, were ex- 
plained on the proper occasion. In the 
discharge of this trust, I will only say 
that I have, with good intentions, con- 
tributed towards the organization and 
administration of the government, the 
‘best exertions of which a very fallible 
judgment was capable. Not unconscious 
in the outset, of the inferiority of my 
qualifications, experience, in my own 
eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the motives to 
diffidence of myself; and, every day, the 
increasing weight of years admonishes 
me more and more, that the shade of 
retirement is as necessary to me as it 
will be welcome. Satisfied that if any 
circumstances have given peculiar value 
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to my services they were temporary, I 
have the consolation to believe that, 
while choice and prudence invite me to 
quit the political scene, patriotism does 
not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment 
which is to terminate the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledgment 
of that debt of gratitude which I owe to 
my beloved country. for the many honors 
it has conferred upon me; still more for 
the steadfast confidence with which it 
has supported me; and for the oppor- 
tunities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, though 
in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always be re- 
membered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that 
under circumstances in which the pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were 
liable to mislead amidst appearances 
sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of for- 
tune often discouraging—in situations 
in which not unfrequently, want of suc- 
cess has countenanced the spirit of 
criticism,—the constancy of your support 
was the essential prop of the efforts, and 
a guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected. Profoundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and broth- 
erly affection may be perpetual—that the 
free constitution, which is the work of 
your hands, may be sacredly main- 
tained—that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom 
and virtue—that, in fine, the happiness 
of the people of these states under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made com- 
plete by so careful a preservation, and 
so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommend- 
ing it to the applause, the affection and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a 
stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot 
end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, 
urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments which are the re- 
sult of much reflection, of no inconsider- 
able observation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom, as you 
can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can 
possibly have no personal motive to bias 
his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an en- 
couragement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and 
not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts, no recom- 
mendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people, is also now dear to 
you. It is justly so; for it is a main 
pillar in the edifice of your real inde- 
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pendence; the support of your tranquility 
at home; your peace abroad; of your 
safety; of your prosperity; of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. But 
as it is easy to foresee that, from different 
causes and from different quarters much 
pains will be taken, many artifices em- 
ployed, to weaken in your minds the con- 
viction of this truth; as this is the point 
in your political fortress against which 
the batteries of internal and external 
enemies will be most constantly and ac- 
tively (though often covertly and insidi- 
ously) directed; it is of infinite moment, 
that you should properly estimate the 
immense value of your national union to 
your collective and individual happiness; 
that you should cherish a cordial, habit- 
ual, and immovable attachment to it; 
accustoming yourselves to think and 
speak of it as of the palladium of your 
political safety and prosperity; watching 
for its preservation with jealous anxiety; 
discountenancing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can, in any event, 
be abandoned; and indignantly frowning 
upon the first dawning of every attempt 
to alienate any portion of our country 
from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred 
ties which now link together the various 
parts. 

For this you have every inducement 
of sympathy and interest. Citizens by 
birth, or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism, more than any appellation 
derived from local discriminations. 
With slight shades of difference, you have 
the same religion, manners, habits, and 
political principles. You have, in a com- 
mon cause, fought and triumphed to- 
gether; the independence and liberty you 
possess, are the work of joint counsels, 
and joint efforts, of common dangers, 
sufferings and successes. 

But these considerations, however pow- 
erfully they address themselves to your 
sensibility, are greatly outweighed by 
those which apply more immediately to 


‘your interest. Here, every portion of our 


country finds the most commanding mo- 
tives for carefully guarding and presery- 
ing the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by the 
equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, 
great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise, and precious 
materials of manufacturing industry. — 
The south, in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the north, 
sees its agriculture grow and its com- 
merce expand. Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the north, 
it finds its particular navigation invigor- 
ated; and while it contributes, in differ- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime strength, to which itself is un- 
equally adapted. The east, in a like in- 
tercourse with the west, already finds, 
and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications by land and 
water, will more and more find a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it brings 
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from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The west derives from the east supplies 
requisite to its growth and comfort—and 
what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, it must of necessity owe the 
secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, 
influence, and the future maritime 
strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any 
other tenure by which the west can hold 
this essential advantage, whether derived 
from its own separate strength; or from 
an apostate and unnatural connection 
with any foreign power, must be intrin- 
sically precarious. 

While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular 
interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined cannot fail to find in the united 
mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external dan- 
ger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive 
from union, an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalship 
alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments, and intrigues, would stimulate 
and embitter. Hence likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military establishments, which under any 
form of government are inauspicious to 
liberty, and which are to be regarded as 
particularly hostile to republican liberty. 
In this sense it is, that your union ought 
to be considered as a main prop of your 
liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation 
of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive 
language to every reflecting and virtuous 
mind and exhibit the continuance of the 
union as a primary object of patriotic 
desire. Is there a doubt whether a com- 
mon government can embrace so large 
a sphere? let experience solve it. To 
listen to mere speculation in such a case 
were criminal. We are authorized to 
hope that a proper organization of the 
whole, with the auxiliary agency of gov- 
ernments for the respective subdivisions, 
will afford a happy issue to the experi- 
ment. It is well worth a fair and full 
experiment. With such powerful and 
obvious motives to union, affecting all 
parts of our country, while experience 
shall not have demonstrated its im- 
practicability, there will always be reason 
to distrust the patriotism of those who, 
in any quarter, may endeavor to weaken 
its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which may 
disturb our Union, it occurs as matter of 
serious concern, that any ground should 
have been furnished for characterizing 
parties by geographical discrimina- 
tions, — northern and southern—Atlantic 
and western; whence designing men may 
endeavor to excite a belief that there is a 
real difference of local interests and 
views. One of the expedients of party to 
acquire influence within particular dis- 
tricts, is to misrepresent the opinions 
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and aims of other districts. You cannot 
shield yourselves too much against the 
jeolousies and heart burnings which 
spring from these misrepresentations; 
they tend to render alien to each other 
those who ought to be bound together by 
fraternal affection. The inhabitants of 
our western country have lately had a 
useful lesson on this head; they have seen, 
in the negotiation by the executive, and 
in the unanimous ratification by the sen- 
ate of the treaty with Spain, and in the 
universal satisfaction at the event 
throughout the United States, a decisive 
proof row unfounded were the suspicions 
propagated among them of a policy in 
the general government and in the At- 
lantic states, unfriendly to their inter- 
ests in regard to the Mississippi. They 
have been witnesses to the formation of 
two treaties, that with Great Britain and 
that with Spain, which secure to them 
everything they could desire in respect 
to our foreign relations, towards confirm- 
ing their prosperity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of 
these advantages on the union by which 
they were procured? will they not hence- 
forth be deaf to those advisers, if such 
they are, who would sever them from 
their brethren and connect them with 
aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of 
your Union, a government for the whole 
is indispensable. No alliances, however 
strict, between the parts can be an ade- 
quate substitute; they must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interrup- 
tions which all alliances, in all times, 
have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon 
your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government, better calculated 
than your former for an intimate union, 
and for the efficacious management of 
your common concerns. This govern- 
ment, the offspring of our own choice, 
uninfluenced and unawed, adopted upon 
full investigation and mature delibera- 
tion, completely free in its principles, in 
the distribution of its powers, uniting 
security with energy, and maintaining 
within itself a provision for its own 
amendment, has a just claim to your 
confidence and your support. Respect 
for its authority, compliance with its 
laws, acquiescence in its measures, are 
duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their consti- 
tutions of government.—But the consti- 
tution which at any time exists, until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory upon all. The very idea of the 
power, and the right of the people to 
establish government, presuppose the 
duty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations 
under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, coun- 
teract, or awe the regular deliberations 
and action of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency—They 
serve to organize faction, to give it an 
artificial and extraordinary force, to put 
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in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of party, often a small 
but artful and enterprising minority of 
the community; and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, 
to make the public administration the 
mirror-of the il] concerted and incongru- 
ous projects of faction, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils, and modi- 
fied by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations 
of the above description may now and 
then answer popular ends, they are likely, 
in the course of time and things, to be- 
come potent engines, by which cunning, 
ambitious, and unprincipled men, will be 
enabled to subvert the power of the peo- 
ple, and to usurp for themselves the reins 
of government; destroying afterwards 
the very engines which have lifted them 
to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your gov- 
ernment and the permanency of your 
present happy state, it is requisite, not 
only that you steadily discountenance 
irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its 
principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the forms of the constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be invited, re- 
member that time and habit are at least 
as necessary to fix the true character of 
governments, as of other human insti- 
tutions:—that experience is the surest 
standard by which to test the real tend- 
ency of the existing constitution of a 
country:—that facility in changes, upon 
the credit of mere hypothesis and opin- 
ion, exposes to perpetual change from 
the endless variety of hypothesis and 
opinion: and remember, especially, that 
for the efficient management of your 
common interests in a country so exten- 
Sive as ours, a government of as much 
vigor as is consistent with the perfect 
security of liberty is indispensable. Lib- 
erty itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and ad- 
justed, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws, and to maintain 
all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment 
of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with par- 
ticular references to the founding them 
on geographical discrimination. Let me 
now take a more comprehensive view, 
and warn you in the most solemn manner 
against the baneful effects of the spirit 
of party generally, = 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepara- 
ble from our nature, having its root in 
the strongest passions of the human 
mind. It exists under different shapes in 
all governments, more or less stified, con- 
trolled, or repressed; but in those of the 
popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one fac- 
tion over another, sharpened by the spirit 
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of revenge natural to party dissension, 
which in different ages and countries has 
perpetrated the most horrid enormities, 
is itself a frightful despotism—But this 
leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders and 
miseries which result, gradually incline 
the minds of men to seek security and 
repose in the absolute power of an indi- 
vidual; and, sooner or later, the chief of 
some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of 
his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

Without locking forward to an extrem- 
ity of this kind, (which nevertheless 
ought not to be entirely out of sight) the 
common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit of party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils, and enfeeble the public admin- 
istration. It agitates the community with 
ill founded jealousies and false alarms; 
kindles the animosity of one part against 
another; foments occasional riot and in- 
surrection. It opens the door to foreign 
influence and corruption, which finds a 
facilitated access to the government itself 
through the channels of party passions. 
Thus the policy and the will of one coun- 
try are subjected to the policy and will 
of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This within certain limits is probably 
true; and in governments of a mon- 
archial cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the popu- 
lar character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
From their natural tendency, it is certain 
there will always be enough of that spirit 
for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the 
effort ought to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A 
fire not to be quenched, it demands a 
uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting 
into a flame, lest instead of warming, it 
should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should in- 
spire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department, to encroach 
upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, 
a real despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power and proneness to abuse it 
which predominate in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of 
this position. The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political power, 
by dividing and distributing it into differ- 
ent depositories, and constituting each 
the guardian of the public weal against 
invasions of the others, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modern; 
some of them in our country and under 
our own eyes.—To preserve them must be 
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as necessary as to institute them. If, in 
the opinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the constitution designates.— 
But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the custom- 
ary weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed. The precedent must 
always greatly overbalance in permanent 
evil any partial or transient benefit which 
the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and 
to cherish them. A volume could not 
trace all their connections with private 
and public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investiga- 
tion in courts of justice? and let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that 
national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popujar 
government. The rule, indeed extends 
with more or less force to every species 
of free government. Who that is a sin- 
cere friend to it can look with indiffer- 
ence upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it should be 
enlightened. 


As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions 
of expense by cultivating peace, but re- 
membering, also, that timely disburse- 
ments, to prepare for danger, frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it; avoiding likewise the accumula- 
tion of debt, not only by shunning occa- 
sions of expense, but by vigorous ex- 
ertions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we our- 
selves ought to bear. The execution of 
these maxims belongs to your representa- 
tives, but it is necessary that public opin- 
ion should co-operate. To facilitate to 
them the performance of their duty, it is 
essential that you should practically bear 
in mind, that towards the payment of 
debts there must be revenue; that to 
have revenue there must be taxes, that 
no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleas- 
ant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
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inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object (which is always a choice of 
difficulties,) ought to be a decisive motive 
for a candid construction of the conduct 
of the government in making it, and for 
a spirit of acquiescence in the measures 
for obtaining revenue, which the public 
exigencies may at any time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at 
no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can doubt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary advan- 
tages which might be lost by a steady ad- 
herence to it; can it be that Providence 
has not connected the permanent felicity 
of a nation with its virtue? The experi- 
ment, at least is recommended by every 
sentiment which ennobles human nature, 
Alas! is it rendered impossible by its 
vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing 
is more essential than that permanent, 
inveterate antipathies against particular 
nations and passionate attachments for 
others, should be excluded; and that, in 
place of them, just and amicable feelings 
towards all should be cultivated. The 
nation which indulges towards another 
an habitual hatred, or an habitual fond- 
ness, is in some degree a slave. It is a 
slave to its animosity or to its affection, 
either of which is sufficient to lead it 
astray from its duty and its interest. 
Antipathy in one nation against another 
disposes each more readly to offer insult 
and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of 
umbrage, and to be haughty and in- 
tractable when accidental or trifling oc- 
casions of dispute occur. Hence, fre- 
quent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, 
and bloody contests. The nation, 
prompted by ill will and resentment, 
sometimes impels to war the government, 
contrary to the best calculations of policy. 
The government sometimes participates 
in the national propensity, and adopts 
through passion what reason would re- 
ject; at other times, it makes the ani- 
mosity of the nation subservient to proj- 
ects of hostility, instigated by pride, am- 
bition, and other sinister and pernicious 
motives. The peace often, sometimes 
perhaps the liberty of nations, has been 
the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the favor- 
ite nation, facilitating the illusion of an 
imaginary common interest, in cases 
where no real common interest exists, 
and infusing into one the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a 
participation in the quarrels and wars 
of the latter, without adequate induce- 
ments or justifications. It leads also to 
concessions, to the favorite nation, of 
privileges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unnecessarily parting 
with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a 
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disposition to retaliate in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, cor- 
rupted or deluded citizens who devote 
themselves to the favorite nation, facil- 
ity to betray or sacrifice the interests 
of their own country, without odium, 
sometimes even with popularity; gilding 
with the appearances of a virtuous sense 
of obligation, a commendable deference 
for public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish com- 
pliances of ambition, corruption, or in- 
fatuation, 

As avenues to foreign influence in 
innumerable ways, such attachments are 
particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to prac- 
tice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment of 
a small or weak, towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence, (I conjure you to believe me 
fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, that 
foreign influence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government. But 
that jealousy, to be useful, must be im- 
partial, else it becomes the instrument of 
the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to be- 
come suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interests 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as 
possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith:—Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise 
in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial 
ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her 
politics, or the ordinary combinations 
and collusions of her friendships or 
enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respect- 
ed; when belligerent nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us, will not lightly hazard the giving us 
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provocation, when we may choose peace 
or war, as our interest. guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so 
peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it: for let me not 
be understocd as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. I 
hold the maximum no less applicable to 
public than private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy I repeat it, 
therefore, let those engagements be ob- 
served in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary. and would 
be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a re- 
spectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations, are recommended by 
policy, humanity and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand: neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; consulting the natural course of 
things; diffusing and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing: establishing with 
powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the gov- 
ernment to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied as 
experience and circumstances shall dic- 
tate; constantly keeping in view, that it 
is folly in one nation to look for disin- 
terested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independ- 
ence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, 
it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect, 
or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation It is an illusion which 
experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish; that they will control the usual 
current of the passions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of 
some partial benefit, some occasional 
good; thet they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign 
intrigue, to guard against the impostures 
of pretended patriotism; this hope will 
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be a full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they have 
been dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the prin- 
ciples which have been delineated, the 
public records and other evidences of my 
conduct must witness to you and to the 
world. To myself, the assurance of my 
own conscience is, that I have, at least, 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe; my proclamation of the 22d 
of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and 
by that of your representatives in both 
houses of congress. the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me, 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me from it. 

After deliherate examination, with the 
aid of the best lights I could obtain, I 
was well satisfied that our country, 
under ali the circumstances, of the case, 
had a right to take, and was bound, in 
duty and interest. to take a neutral posi- 
tion. Having taken it, I determined, as 
far as should depend upon me, to main- 
tain it with moderation, perseverance 
and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not neces- 
Sary-on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe that, according to my under- 
standing of the matter, that right, so far 
from being denied by any of the bel- 
ligerent powers, has ben virtually 
admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without any thing more, 
from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in 
cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for ob- 
serving that conduct will best be referred 
to your own reflections and experience. 
With me a predominant motive has been 
to endeavor to gain time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent insti- 
tutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, 
humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious of 
intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend. I shall also carry with me the hope 
that my country will never cease to view 
them with indulgence; and that, after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to its 
service, with an upright zea], the faults 
of incompetent abilities will be consigned 
to oblivion, as myself must soon be to 
the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent iove towards it, which is so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil 
of himself and his progenitors for several 
generations; I anticipate with pleasing 
expectation that retreat in which I 
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promise myself to realize without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
the midst of my fellow citizens, the be- 
nign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of 
my heart, and the happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers. 
Gro. WASHINGTON. 
UNITED STATES, 
19th September, 1796. 


FACTS CONCERNING GEORGE WASHING- 
TON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS TO THE 
PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House honored me with the privilege of 
reading this famous address on the birth 
anniversary of our first President, I made 
some inquiry about its history, and here 
are certain interesting facts. 

President Washington wrote the ad- 
dress primarily to eliminate himself as a 
candidate for a third term. It was never 
read by the President in public, but 
printed in Claypool’s American Daily Ad- 
vertiser, Philadelphia, September 19, 1796. 

The address is in two parts. In the 
first, Washington definitely declines a 
third term, gives his reasons, and ac- 
knowledges a debt of gratitude for the 
honors conferred upon him and for the 
confident support of the people. In the 
second and more important part he pre- 
sents, as a result of his experience and 
as a last legacy of advice, thoughts upon 
the Government. 

After Claypool’s death the manuscript 
was ordered to be sold at auction on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1850. Senator Henry Clay on 
January 24, 1850, offered a joint resolu- 
tion for its purchase by the Government, 
but the resolution was not signed by Pres- 
ident Taylor until the day of the sale. 
The manuscript was sold to James Lenox 
for $2,300, and passed, with his library, 
to the New York Public Library. 

There is no evidence of any bid on 
behalf of the National Government. 


PROTECTION OF THE CAPITOL 


The SPEAKER. One of the responsi- 
bilities of the Speakership is the protec- 
tion of the Members and the places in 
which they work. This responsibility, of 
course, is a little more anxious one right 
now than in ordinary times, and any- 
thing that is done or any regulation that 
is issued is issued after the best and 
most competent advice the Speaker is 
able to get. 

Some time ago cards were issued and 
no one was allowed to come into the 
gallery without one. These cards have 
been outstanding for some time, and I 
am sorry to say they have been widely 
distributed, many of them mailed to dis- 
tant points in the country. The Chair 
and those who advise him have decided 
that it is best to revoke all outstanding 
cards of admission to the galleries. New 
cards have been printed and will be dis- 
tributed to the Members today and to- 
morrow, as the cards to the gallery out- 
standing will not be honored after 
Wednesday morning. And may the Chair 
hazard just one suggestion, and that is 
that as to the men around the Capitol, 
and especially those in uniform, who, at 
the request of the organization on Capi- 
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tol Hill, are sent up here, that we be 
not impatient with them when we happen 
to leave our identification cards at home 
or in our office. They are here to pro- 
tect you and me and this invaluable prop- 
erty in which we work; and to the young 
men around the Capitol I would bespeak 
the same consideration. 

Another thing that those who advise me 
think is highly advisable is that the peo- 
ple entering any of the galleries, except 
the Members’ gallery, submit themselves 
to search. This is thought wise and 
judicious by men who will be in the Capi- 
tol and who will be competent for the 
work. 3 

I hope this may not seem too irksome 
to some of our people who may come to 
Washington. I am willing to take this 
responsibility for the reason that if a 
mishap occurs around the Capitol some- 
body has got to take the responsibility, 
and I am willing to share my part of it. 
So I hope the cards that will be issued 
in lieu of those outstanding may be 
handed in Washington to visitors and 
constituents of yours and not be mailed 
around the country. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on that point may I make the 
suggestion to the Chair that instead of 
issuing these cards for the duration of 
the Congress that they be limited to a 
given number of days or for the time or 
the day when the visitor expects to visit 
the House? 

Mr. DINGELL. And, Mr. Speaker, may 
I make the further suggestion that all 
cards be signed by the recipients in their 
own handwriting, because you cannot 
identify a card holder without a sig- 
nature. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein a report to the Secretary 
of Agriculture from the Commissioner of 
Narcotics on the drug traffic, with respect 
to the dangers in relation thereto, to- 
gether with a brief editorial regarding the 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
news item from this morning’s Washing- 
ton Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein an ad- 
dress which I delivered yesterday, Feb- 
ruary 22, at Mount Vernon during the 
ceremonies in which diplomatic repre- 
sentatives from the peoples who are 
battling the Japanese in the Pacific 
placed wreaths upon the tomb of George 
Washington. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Also, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Sumner Welles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include a speech delivered by Hon. JOSEPH 
hf Martin, of Massachusetts, at Kansas 

ity. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr, Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include an editorial from the San Fran- 
cisco News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
a in the Recorp and include a brief 

em. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include three short letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CO Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kramer] 
may have permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress by James Rowe, an assistant to the 
Attorney General. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Also, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an address by Mayor 
Bowron, of Los Angeles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a sermon by the Rev- 
erend Charles Barbour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include certain 
newspaper comments on Mr. Tugwell, 
the Governor of Puerto Rico. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a very re- 
markable editorial by R. W. Hitchcock, in 
the Rapid City Journal, entitled “Wash- 
ington, Talk to Yourself.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE OF UNITED 

STATES CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. LEWIS, on behalf of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SapatH], and by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, submit- 
ted the following resolution (H. Res. 
443) for printing, under the rule, which 
was read and referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6600) 
providing for the issuance of documentary 
evidence of United States citizenship. That 
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after general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed 
1 hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of such consideration, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion, except one motion to 
recommit. 


TO EXPEDITE THE PROSECUTION OF THE 
WAR 


Mr, LEWIS, on behalf of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SapatH] and by 
direction of the Committee on Rules sub- 
mitted the following resolution (H. Res. 
444) for printing, under the rule, which 
was read, and referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the act (S. 2208) 
to further expedite the prosecution of the 
war. That after general debate, which shall 
be confined to the act and continue not to 
exceed 4 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the act shall be read for amend- 
ment under the $-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of such consideration, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the act to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the act and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion, except one motion to re- 
commit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr.HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a resolution on 
unemployment benefits under the 
W. P. A. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. x 

Mr. HOOK. Also, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor and include a state- 
ment that I issued with regard to the 
so-called congressional pensions, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
two particulars and include newspaper 
editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FARM LABOR 


Mr, BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for half a minute and revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no cbjection. 

[Mr. BURDICK addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REM \RKS 


Mr, GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include therein a letter from one of 
my constituents and a short newspaper 
article, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the Mankato Free Press, and also 
an editorial from the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include an article 
by Maj. George Fielding Eliot. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a recent address by the 
archbishop or New Orleans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SECURITY FOR THE AGED 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend my remarks and 
include therein a letter. 

The SP Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, when we 
have for consideration tomorrow the bill 
to repeal the annuity for House and Sen- 
ate Members, the civil-service amend- 
ment, it will be an opportune time for 
the House to give consideration effec- 
tively to security of the aged of our 
country. 

I hope the House will join with me to- 
morrow in substituting for this bill a rea- 
sonable, straight Federal pension for the 
aged of this country. 

PASS, NOW, OLD-AGE PENSION BILL AND REPEAL 
SENATORS’ AND CONGRESSMEN’S LAW 

During the past few weeks much cor- 
rect and incorrect publicity has been 
given to the civil-service amendment bill, 
H. R. 6528. As you, of course, under- 
stand, one of the provisions of this bill 
extends to Senators and Congressmen the 
optional right to contribute 5 percent of 
their salaries into a retirement fund and 
to draw back from this fund an annual 
annuity after they reach the age of 62, if 
they are then retired from Congress. 
This bill may better be called the social- 
security extension bill. However, that is 
not the impression that the American 
public has of it. The impression has gone 
out that this bill would grant large, com- 
fortable, and unjustifiable pensions to 
Senators and Congressmen. 

I VOTE FOR REPEAL 


Under the provisions of the bill, in my 
Own case it would be necessary for me 
to now put into the fund approximately 
$8,400 in order for me to draw out of the 
fund, upon reaching retirement age, 
$101 per month. Of course, I have not 
this large sum of money, and, if I did 
have it, could not afford to put it into 
the fund. The law means nothing to 
me. I am not participating under it; I 
did not vote for it; and I shall vote for 
its immediate repeal. I am not willing 
to be a party to a law like this while the 
senior citizens of our Nation go unpro- 
vided for. It is true that we have social 
security for them, but it is true, likewise, 
that under existing conditions this social 
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security is not carrying adequate relief 
and is carrying no relief to the large 
majority of the aged of America. 

Our great and beneficent Government 
has extended rather liberal retirement 
for employees of the Government other 
than, of course, Congressmen and Sena- 
tors. Take, for instance, the officers of 
the Army and Navy may retire upon 
three-fourths pay, and without con- 
tributing to their own retirement fund. 
Federal judges may retire upon full pay 
without contributing toward their own 
retirement fund. Regular civil-service 
employees may retire upon reasonable 
annuity, but they, of course, are com- 
pelled to contribute a percentage of their 
salaries to the retirement fund. They 
are, I believe, now contributing 5 percent 
of each month’s salary to the retirement 
fund. This retirement fund is main- 
tained largely by these civil-service em- 
ployees’ contributions. Social-security 
retirement is brought about, I believe, 
through contribution of 3 percent on the 
part of the participant, and some social- 
security contributors may receive as high 
as $60 or $80 per month upon retiring. 
We have passed a law for the retirement 
of railroad employees. The employee, I 
believe, contributes 3 percent to his re- 
tirement fund, and the railroad company 
contributes a percentage. One of the 
most meritorious pieces ef legislation ever 
passed by the Congress was the Railroad 
Employees’ Retirement Act. 

I suggest that in legislation for the 
repeal of H. R. 6528, we include in this 
repeal legislation, an item for a straight 
Federal pension for American citizens 
above the age of 60 years. In other 
words, let us have the courage to sub- 
stitute for our own pension retirement 
possibilities a real straight Federal pen- 
sion for the aged. I would prefer to see 
these aged and needy citizens have even 
a small pension than for me to have a 
pension or annuity; and by the way, when 
a Senator or Congressman reaches his 
60 years of age, he can then come under 
the general old-age retirement pension 
bill that I propose now we substitute for 
this so-called Congressmen-and-Senaters 
pension bill. There is no difference be- 
tween a Congressman or Senator and 
other aged citizen of our country. Under 
our great scheme of American affairs, we 
are all equal and should share and share 
alike in the responsibilities to our Gov- 
ernment, and in any benefits springing 
from the Government. 


TOWNSEND PLAN BILL 


We have before us now many bills and 
plans for pension for the aged. At least 
two of these I know are receiving the 
serious consideration of a large number of 
the Members of the House. One of them 
is H. R. 1036, as introduced by our col- 
league from Montana [Mr. O’Connor], 
and known as the Townsend plan bill. 
It is workable; it is meritorious; and will 
in fact bring security to the aged of our 
land. I have long supported this legisla- 
tion and was 1 of the 101 House Mem- 
bers who signed petition for consideration 
of this bill in the previous Congress. 
Among these 101 signatures, Florida gave 
four of its five Members. They were 
PETERSON, HENDRICKS, CANNON, and my- 
self. We have now a petition on the 
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Speaker’s desk, bearing the signatures of 
almost half of the membership of the 
House. This is Discharge Petition No. 7, 
and would call for the immediate con- 
sideration of H. R. 1036. I am proud to 
tell you that Florida now has on that 
petition all of her 5 House Members; 
PETERSON, HENDRICKS, CANNON, SIKES, and 
myself. 

Many of us who believe in this legisla- 
tion have meetings at frequent intervals 
in an effort to obtain the required 218 
signatures to bring about consideration 
by the House of Representatives of this 
bill. Dr. Francis E. Townsend and thou- 
sands of American citizens throughout 
the country have labored for years to 
bring about the writing into law of this 
meritorious legislation. Recently I had a 
letter from Dr. Townsend, in part as fol- 
lows: 

“As an organization we are extremely anxious 
not to lose any of the friends in Congress who 
have so dependably supported us, so I am con- 
fident that there wili be little or no opposi- 
tion to your proposed candidacy for Congress- 
man at Large. 

Ihope you may be elected to that important 

st.” 

55 GENERAL WELFARE BILL 

The other bill which is of unusual merit 
and worthiness for our immediate con- 
sideration is H. R. 1410. It is sponsored 
by thousands of American citizens 
throughout this country and is known as 
the General Welfare Act. We have on 
the Speaker’s desk Petition No. 6 which 
would compel consideration by the House 
of this worthy legislation. This petition 
is signed by scores of Congressmen, al- 
most enough to bring the bill to a vote. 
I signed this petition. Mr. Speaker and 
my colleagues, it is noteworthy that prac- 
tically all the Congressmen signing Peti- 
tion No, 6 are signers of Petition No. 7. 
This is convincing proof that those of us 
in the House of Representatives who are 
sincerely endeavoring to obtain security 
for the aged of this land are not con- 
cerned primarily with language in bills 
but are concerned about the eminent and 
meritorious need for straight Federal 
pension for the aged of our country, and 
we want passage now. 

The General Welfare Federation of 
America has thousands of sponsors but 
one of the most sincere and helpful advo- 
cates is Hon, Arthur L. Johnson, the ex- 
ecutive and legislative secretary of this 
association. Recently I received a letter 
from Arthur, which I prize very highly. 
It is as follows: 

GENERAL WELFARE FEDERATION 
or AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1942. 
Hon. Lex Green, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Green: We desire to thank you 
most sincerely for all you have done for the 
cause of pensions at our National Capital, 
and to assure you, as an organization, of 
our unqualified and enthusiastic support in 
the coming campaign. 

In accordance with our national bylaws, 
our board of directors has given you its 
unanimous endorsement on account of what 
you have done for pensions. 

The writer knows personally, after 5 years 
of association with you, just how effective 
this aid has been, and we hope to be able, in 
cooperation with the pension groups in Flor- 
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ida that are associated with us, to be an effec- 
tive unit in the campaign to make certain 
that you remain in Congress to continue your 
activities on behalf of the senior citizens of 
America, 

With best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess as one who has served your State well in 
Congress for 18 years and with kindest re- 
gards, we remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR L. JOHNSON, 
Executive and Legislative Secretary. 


Time will not permit me to attempt an 
analysis of the two bills just mentioned. 
This can and will be done when the legis- 
lation is before the House for a vote, 
which I trust will be in the very, very 
near future. All I would hope to do today 
is to urge upon you the merit and impor- 
tance of legislation now for straight Fed- 
eral pension for the aged and to remind 
you of the appropriateness of the enact- 
ment of legislation for this purpose si- 
multaneously with the repeal of the 
so-called pension for Senators and Con- 
gressmen legislation. 


I WANT FEDERAL PENSIONS FOR THE AGED ON 
PAY-AS-YOU-GO BASIS NOW 
I believe that each of you realize with 
me the eminent necessity of more ade- 
quate security for the aged of our Nation 
and also you know as well as I do that 
existing social-security legislation has 
not fully met this requirement. It is true 
that social-security legislation now in ex- 
istence has carried helpful benefits to 
some of the aged, the blind, needy, chil- 
dren, and the weak. Only a small per- 
centage of those entitled to and in need 
of these benefits have been able to re- 
ceive them. This lack of assistance is 
caused both by the inadequacy of the 
legislation itself and by the various States 
not sufficiently matching funds. 
TITLES I AND II, SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Of the existing social-security legisla- 
tion, I would call your particular atten- 
tion to titles I and II of the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended. These are the 
provisions which should be repealed and 
for which reasonable, just, and fair legis- 
lation should be substituted. 

It has been estimated that of an aver- 
age group of 1,000 American citizens over 
65 years of age in 1937, only 128 had 
current earnings, only 150 had savings, 
and only 73 had public or private pen- 
sions, while 203 were dependent wholly 
or in part on private or public charity, 
and 446 were living on the hand-outs of 
friends and relatives. This revelation 
was made by statistics prepared, I be- 
lieve, by the Social Security Board. These 
statistics show the alarming need for 
adequate help for the some 7,000,000 citi- 
zens in America above 65 years of age 


and also for almost an equal number 


between 60 and 65 years of age. 

There are between thirteen and four- 
teen million American citizens over 60 
years of age. According to the above sta- 
tistics, some 85 percent of them were in 
need of assistance or were actually re- 
ceiving assistance, 

Some time ago there was an announce- 
ment from the Social Security Board that 
$114,000,000 would be distributed among 
912,000 old people this year. This, of 
course, is only about $10 per month, and 
bear in mind that this 912,000 is only 
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about 25 percent of those in the country 
who are above 65 years of age, and who 
are in desperate need. 

The average pension, or income of $10 
per month for a person 65 years of age 
or above, is so meager and inadequate 
that it is ridiculous. Now, I am not con- 
demning these payments because they 
have helped and are helping the aged of 
our country a great deal, but what I am 
trying to impress upon you is the great 
necessity of the Congress to now pass 
pay-as-you-go pension legislation which 
will bring security for all of the aged cit- 
izens in our country. 

Under existing law, the Federal Gov- 
ernment puts up $20 per month, provid- 
ing this $20 is equally matched by the 
State. Under the existing plan, the State 
of California is, I believe, the only State 
fully matching the $20 and paying a pen- 
sion of $40 per month. The scale goes on 
down among the several States, and 
reaches a low of average pension in an- 
other State of $5.80 per month. The 
total average paid throughout the United 
States, in all States, is $19 or $20 per 
month. 

I contend that the present social-se- 
curity set-up in the way it affects the 
aged is not adequate. 

UNFAIR TO WEAK STATES 


I would not have you get the impres- 
sion that all of the aged citizens in -the 
various States who are in need are re- 
ceiving these pensions—quite the con- 
trary. I can speak better for my own 
State than I can for others. Our State 
has failed to provide funds to adequately 
match the Federal offer and through 
regulations, fully three-fourths of the 
aged who should receive pensions are not 
getting a thin dime. In other words, the 
“need clause” is forcefully stressed, mak- 
ing it practically impossible for one to 
get any allowance unless he is, in fact, a 
destitute pauper. The poor States are 
not able to match the $20 per month, or 
they are not doing it, and through de- 
fault of this matching, funds from the 
weak Statés are siphoned out into the 
rich States. The powerful and rich 
States are the ones that are matching 
the highest Federal funds. When a 
small, weak State defaults on matching, 
the people of this State still pay into the 
social-security fund their industrial and 
employment pro rata of Federal taxes. 
They enrich the national fund which is 
in turn siphoned out into the powerful 
States. This plan is wrong. 

An aged person can be just as hungry 


in Florida, Georgia, or Arkansas as he is 


in California, Pennsylvania, or New 
York, Hunger respects no State line and 
destitution chooses no particular locality. 

The citizens of my State are in dead 
earnest about obtaining passage of legis- 
lation for real security for the aged. 
They are organized in all parts of the 
State and are earnestly and actively co- 
operating with the Florida delegation in 
Congress for passage of this legislation. 

All citizens owe their allegiance to the 
Constitution of the United States. State 
constitutions control locally, but cannot 
supersede the Federal Constitution. 
Likewise, American citizens are citizens 
of the United States; to it they owe their 
allegiance, and from it they are entitled 
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to security and protection. Pensions to 
the aged and to the blind should be paid 
equally and in equal amount in every 
State in the Union. In practice of exist- 
ing law this is not being done. This 
grievous wrong must be righted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FROM WAGE EARNERS ARE TOO 

HEAVY 


Under existing social-security retire- 
ment plan, contributions are made from 
Wage earners up to $250 per month, be- 
ginning, of course, with a meager earning 
of, I believe, $200 per year. In some sec- 
tions of this country, particularly in the 
farm areas, many wage earners do not 
obtain as much as $200 a year. What 
about his social-security retirement un- 
der the present law? Also, what about 
the man who is not employed during each 
year gainfully the required number of 
days, and who does not receive the re- 
quired amount during each quarter? 
This man loses his contribution rights 
and also his retirement-benefit rights. 
Under the present plan of retirement at 
65 years of age, it is indicated that 15 
percent of those taxed will be returned 
nothing at all, since they failed to qualify. 
Another 15 percent will get the statutory 
minimum of the act, of $10 a month; and 
a good 40 percent more will receive under 
$19 per month, This last group will have 
a monthly average of about $14.50 per 
month, From this it is apparent that 
more than half of those now contributing 
to old-age pension retirement through 
their wages will get on an average of 
$14.50 per month retirement after they 
reach 65 years of age. The other 50 per- 
cent of contributors will receive monthly 
pensions of from, say, $19 up to $85 per 
month, A comparatively few will receive 
$85 per month, because these will be the 
ones having paid in on monthly salaries 
of $250 per month. 


THE RICH SHOULD PAY ALSO 


Why should contributions stop on sal- 
aries of $250 per month and none be 
taxed on the higher salaries? This is 
all wrong. Regardless of the income and 
the salary of the individual the propor- 
tionate rate of payment should be made. 
Under actual operation of existing law 
those receiving the largest monthly pay- 
ments will be those in the main who are 
already financially secure and who really 
do not need any Federal assistance while 
the large majority of cases, those receiv- 
ing the pittance of from $10 to $14.50 per 
month, will be the ones who are weak 
and insecure financially. , My friends, 
again this is wrong. 

The aged of our country should be 
adequately provided for and should 
share and share alike, in their old days, 
in Government pensions. Security of the 
aged is a Federal responsibility. Our Na- 
tion and our Government is as strong 
only as its citizens are. An economically 
secure and happy citizenship is the best 
assurance that our Nation can ever have 
prosperity and peace. 

Under existing social-security law the 
large volume of payments and the burden 
of its operations come from those least 
able to pay. I favor social-security leg- 
islation which will exact a due and fair 
toll from those most able to pay rather 
than to continue to bleed the weak. 
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The large salaries and incomes of in- 
dividuals should appropriately be taxed 
to help take care of the needy. These 
incomes are more enormous than one 
would casually believe. Some 2 years ago 
the Treasury Department made public 
names of those who receive more than 
$75,000 per year. The fabulous incomes 
of such individuals as Henry Ford and 
John D. Rockefeller are not included, but 
included are a few which are considered 
by the ultrarich as modest incomes; for 
instance, Thomas J. Watson, head of 
International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration, with $453,440; that was for 1938. 
This same year motion-picture actress 
Claudette Colbert pulled down an income 
of $301,944, and Louis B. Mayer, M. G. M. 
head, in 1937 drew a salary of $1,161,753. 
Bing Crosby crooned out $260,000, and 
even little Shirley Temple was paid $114,- 
848. Charles B. Dulcan, Sr., director of 
Hecht Co. Department Store, Washing- 
ton, D. C., received the modest sum of 
$101,309. William Randolph Hearst, the 
great publisher, drew $500,000 in 1937. 
George Washington Hill, of the American 
Tobacco Co., obtained $380,976 in 1938 
and almost as much in 1937; and prob- 
ably a great deal more in 1939, as the 
past year was a much better business year 
than 1938, and, mind you, during the 
past year of 1939 the tobacco growers in 
my district hardly obtained cost of pro- 
duction of the tobacco. The price of 
cigarettes, chewing tobacco, and snuff re- 
mained the same or even more during 
this bad sales period of 1939. W. S. 
Knudsen, of General Motors, was paid 
$303,400; Walter P. Chrysler, of Chrysler 
Motors, $189,136; and Winthrop Aldrich, 
of the Chase National Bank, New York 
City, in 1938 was paid $177,600; Owen D. 
Young, General Electric Corporation, 
drew the handsome salary of $245,447. 
Why, H. F. Sinclair, of Consolidated Oil 
Co., drew $200,550 in 1938. 

It is only fair and just and in the in- 
terest of better life in America that these 
huge salaries and incomes should bear 
their part toward giving the necessities 
of life and security to the aged of this 
country, and I shall never cease my ef- 
forts nor lay down my weapons until the 
aged and needy of this Nation are cared 
for. 

PAY AS YOU GO 

With the large Federal expenditures 
now required, and the huge deficit in the 
Federal Treasury, it is indeed appropriate 
to have security for the aged on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. It would occur to me 
that any individual or organization re- 
ceiving more than $250 per month would 
be willing to give 2 percent for the secur- 
ity of the aged and less fortunate. The 
earning possibilities of these who pay this 
2-percent income tax will be substan- 
tially enhanced. 

STATE $1, FEDERAL $2 


While the social-security bill was be- 
fore the House, a large number of us did 
all possible to favorably amend this bill. 
I voted for amendment which would have 
given for pensions for the aged 100 per- 
cent from the Government. When this 
failed, I voted for amendment for the 
State to put up $1, the Federal Govern- 
ment $4; when this amendment failed, 
I voted for amendment for the State to 
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put up $1, the Government $3; when 
this failed, I voted for amendment for the 
State to put up $1 and the Government $2. 
This last proposition of $2 to 1, indeed, 
should have been adopted, but, in spite 
of all that we liberals could do, we were 
outvoted by those who felt the State 
should put up $1 and the Government $1; 
in other words, the present 50-50 match- 
ing plan of $20 by the Federal Govern- 
ment and $20 by the State government, 
making a total pension of $40 per month 
possible. $ 
FLORIDA LEGISLATURE FAILS TO MATCH FEDERAL 
FUNDS 


The Florida State Legislature has mis- 
erably failed to put up Florida’s $20 to 
match the Federal $20. If the Florida 
Legislature now will appropriate sufficient 
moneys and repeal harsh State law re- 
strictions, the needy aged of my State 
would all now be getting $40 per month. 
It appears, however, that the Florida Leg- 
islature will not be able to do this. I 
desire to see the elimination of the exist- 
ing inspection of, questioning of, and 
embarrassment of the aged of my State 
concerning their applications for old-age 
Pensions. I urge you, my colleagues, to 
now join with us and enact a straight 
Federal pension in some reasonable 
monthly amount to be sent straight to the 
individual from the Federal Treasury, 
and making it necessary for the appli- 
cant to prove only his age and his loyal 
American citizenship. I have been en- 
couraged in this cause recently by a noble 
expression from our great President, as 
follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, October 7, 1941, 
Hon, Lex GREEN, 
Member of Congress, Starke, Fla. 

My Dear Lex: I am in receipt of your let- 
ter of October 4 relative to old-age pensions, 
I am now studying various plans for the 
future development of the social-security 
program, and you may be certain that in 
doing so the matter of providing security for 
the aged will not be overlooked. 

I appreciate very much having your views 
concerning this matter. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


WAR CRISIS INCREASES NEED 


Finally, my friends, I would impress 
upon you that during this war crisis and 
following the war the needs of our un- 
employable aged citizens, many of them 
indeed infirm and bedridden, will grow 
more and more acute. Now is the time 
to give them a reasonable straight Fed- 
eral pension. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein an ad- 
dress delivered by our colleague, Hon. 
JOSEPH W. Martin, Jr., on last Saturday 
at the Editorial Banquet at Indianapolis, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I also 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therewith a poem 
written by Mrs. Constance S. Conrad, of 
Connellsville, Ind., on the subject Our 
America. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Record and include there- 
in a speech that I made on defense and 
the Japanese question on February 9. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and include an article from the 
Santa Monica Daily, A Traitor Still at 
Large, referring to Robert Noble. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AXIS PROPAGANDA 


Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein an article 
by Dorothy Thompson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, the many 
and oft-repeated criticisms cast regard- 
ing the war efforts of our British Allies 
are the result of clever Axis propoganda. 
Some of this criticism is true, but the 
most of it is untrue, unfair, and scurri- 
lous. It is subtle sabotage of morale in 
both nations and certainly furnishes aid 
and comfort to our mutual enemies, 
Repetition of such malicious criticism is, 
to say the least, poor judgment and cer- 
tainly tends to injure the common cause 
for which we are all fighting. 

Certainly, the British have made mis- 
takes in strategy and politics, which has 
cost them dearly. They have suffered re- 
verses, some of which mizht have been 
avoided. So have we. They are in need 
of reforms, both political and military. 
We could do with some such reforms our- 
selves. 

The insidious statement so often made 
that the British will fight to the last 
Frenchman, Greek, or what have you, 
never had the slightest foundation of fact. 
The courage of the British soldier has 
been proven on land and sea in every 
corner of the globe for centuries. Slow, 
blundering, and hard-headed he may be, 
but the Britisher is no coward. Their 
bulldog tenacity is legendary. 

Whether or not the Britisher from the 
islands is as able physically as are the 
colonials, is another matter. Certainly 
men reared for generations in the con- 
gested areas of the island of Britain are 
not likely to equal those from the more 
open spaces of the world in physique and 
therefore will not equal them in endur- 
ance. Men bred from generations of 
shopkeepers, factory, and mill workers, 
are not as naturally adapted to army life 
as are those from the farms, ranches, and 
woods, but the fact remains that they are 
every bit as courageous. j 

The critics of Britain love to quote the 
population of the British Empire as over 
500,000,000 people. That is true, but in 
all of this population there are less than 
70,000,000 people far enough up in the 
scale of civilization to make soldiers in a 
modern sense. This less than 70,000,000 
is scattered clear around the globe with 
many vital localities to defend. 

Germany has 80,000,000 of people in 
a compact nation. She has control of 
50,000,000 more in contiguous territory, 
and Italy another 45,000,000. Japan has 
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a population of over 70,000,000 at home, 

plus some 60,000,000 more in Korea and 

Manchukuo, separated only by the easily 

protected sea of Japan. 

To feed the people on the island of 
Britain and to supply her industries, the 
British must maintain an enormous mer- 
chant marine. To guard the island, con- 
voy supplies, and to protect the far-flung 
empire, she must maintain an enormous 
navy. Both the merchant marine and 
navy take men. 

The island of Britain is the political, 
social, financial, and industrial heart of 
the British Empire. If that island should 
be destroyed the defeat of the other com- 
ponents of the empire would be only a 
matter of the time necessary to defeat 
them in detail. Therefore, the heart must 
be protected first. 

The false statements to the effect that 
the British depend upon the colonials to 
furnish troops for the empire armies and 
keep the troops from the island at home, 
is also Axis propaganda. The truth is, 
that in proportion to the population, 
Britain has retained less of her soldiers 
at home than have any of the dominions 
except New Zealand. The cry of a Brit- 
ish war but the colonials fight, is also 
untrue. The casualty lists show that the 
soldiers from the island of Britain are 
doing all of their share of the fighting. 
With about 65 percent of the white popu- 
lation of the empire on the island of 
Britain, men from that island have suf- 
fered more than 70 percent of the battle 
casualties not to speak of the civilian 
casualties due to air raids. 

Yes, the British have made many er- 
rors and have their faults. These errors 
and faults have cost them heavily. With 
all their faults, we must remember that 
they did not have to go to war with Hitler. 
They could have stood idly by while he 
overran the continent of Europe. If they 
had have done so they would not have 
made some of the strategic blunders for 
which they are now being so severely cen- 
sored. The Japanese did not declare war 
upon the British, but as unprepared and 
as weak as the British knew themselves 
to be in the Far East, they went to war 
with Japan. With all of their blundering, 
I do not know of any nation I more wel- 
come as an ally. 

The article by Dorothy Thompson is 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star] 

ON THE REcORD—SINGAPORE CRITICISM RECALLS 
THAT WE WEREN'T SO Hor AT PEARL HARBOR, 
EITHER 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

All right; all right; yes, I read Cecil Brown, 
and so did Goebbels. He’s quoting him all 
over the place. Yes; I know the show in 
Singapore was not so good. Yes; I know 
about the complacency; yes, I know they 
didn't follow a “scorched earth” policy. Tes 
ycu can't feel worse about it than I did. I 
know what it means. Maybe I know what it 
means better than you do—the fall of Singa- 


pore. 

Just the same, I can’t stand the cackling. 
Who's calling whom names? Is this war in 
the Far East the fault of the British? We 
talked a year and a half. The British sup- 
ported us in the Far East, not we the British. 
Do you remember Pearl Harbor? Were we so 
hot at Pearl Harbor? 

Listen, brothers: This is a war against 
Japan and Nazi Germany. Get this straight: 
The British are our Allies. 
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THE LADY AND HER CAT 


I read all the interviews with the American 
citizens who came from Penang. The British 
didn’t evacuate the Americans properly. The 
British didn’t have antiaircraft guns. The 
British didn’t this and the British didn't 
that. The lady with the Siamese cat had 
plenty to say, as I remember. 

Listen, sister, you got home all right, didn’t 
you—you and the Siamese cat? Ever occur 
to you to offer one prayer of gratitude to 
God? If you weren’t properly protected, 
what have you ever done to protect anybody 
else? Listen, sister, you get busy and join 
the air-raid precaution service. Get busy. 
There’s a lot to do right here. And if things 
don’t go well right here whom will you 
blame—the British? 

The British didn’t have to have a war with 
Japan ard they didn’t have to have a war 
with Hitler. Do you know that? They could 
have tossed the continent to the winds and 
made a deal with both our enemies—against 
us. A military deal, a financial deal, a trade 
deal. All they had to do was go Nazi. All 
they had to do was agree about spheres of in- 
fluence in the Western Hemisphere and the 
east. Hitler's still moaning that they didn't 
do it. 

SEVENTY MILLION ANGLO-SAXONS 


Did you ever lock at the map? There are 
seventy-odd-million Anglo-Saxon members of 
the English-speaking world outside the 
United States and they are scattered from 
Land’s End to hell and gone. Not quite 2 
years ago they had the Germans at the Chan- 
nel and there weren’t any antiaircraft guns in 
Britain, either. Forty-seven million people 
on a little island and they could starve in a 
fortnight. And for a year and a half they 
held the world at bay alone. That doesn't 
make any impression on you? Fifty thousand 
of them died—right in England. I can’t 
remember that anybody whimpered. 

When the King of Belgium made a separate 
peace, Paul Reynaud cried, “Treason.” 
Churchill said, “We reserve judgment.” 

Did you ever read Lincoln's second in- 
augural address? Take a look at it again. 
“The judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.” 

Listen to the Vichyites in New York. 
“Britain let us down.” Not one mumbling 
word from Britain about the France that 
handed over everything to Hitler. Not a 
word. Only faith in France—when even 
France didn’t have any. 


WORE OF CENTURIES = 


You’d think to listen to some of you that 
you want Britain to lose. Careful, careful, 
be quiet and pray. 

It took Britons and Hollanders, French- 
men, and Americans hundreds of years to 
open this globe for white men. Japan, since 
Perry, is 88 years old. And in a few weeks 
hundreds of years may be swept into the ash- 
can, and the Japs have a straight open line 
from India to Suez. 

You don't think much of the British Em- 
pire? No? 

Well, brother, if Britain goes, write finis 
over western civilization. Or do you think 
perhaps that America can carry it alone? 

You don’t know what England means, my 
friend. England is very tired, and England is 
old. Yet, though it slay me, I tell you this: 
England is the last refuge of the civilized soul. 
Pray for England. I say England. England, 
so proud, and England who knows humility. 


AGAIN, PEARL HARBOR 


Have you heard the British say a word 
against the Americans? Did they crow over 
Pearl Harbor? Did they rush into print to 
talk of our smugness and complacency? 

Did you ever have an Englishman or an 
Englishwoman for a friend? Did that friend 
ever let you down? 

In the hour of her greatest distress, her 
greatest disaster, I, an American, write these 
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lines to England. And I say to England: 
In spite of Singapore I sing with you, “Land 
of hope and glory, mother of the free.” And 
I sing with you. “There'll always be an 
England, and England will be free.” And I 
ask you to sing with me the great songs of 
America, Sweet Land of Liberty, and Colum- 
bia, the Gem of the Ocean and Mine Eyes 
Have Seen the Glory—songs written in the 
world's greatest language, the great language 
of resistance. 
THROUGH THE PERILOUS FIGHT 

There's a line in the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner — Stars through the perilous fight.” 

There are stars, England. 

And don't believe the lady with the Siamese 
cat is America. 

America knows where she is going, and she 
knows who's going with her—Holland and 
Norway and Russia, China and India. Yes, 
India. 

And by and by the whole round globe. 

And with you, Great Britain. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a brief newspaper 
article on two American heroes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DEFENSE OF ALASKA 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, 6 years 
ago Gen. Billy Mitchell said to the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of this House: 

I think whoever holds Alaska will hold 
the world. 


These prophetic words of a great 
American have deep meaning for us to- 
day. We know that from Alaska we can 
strike at Japan. We know that from 
Alaska Japan can dangerously threaten 
the United States. 

What have we done to protect Alaska? 
Until lately, almost nothing. Even now, 
not enough, by far. 

With all our realization of the enor- 
mous military value of this outpost which 
means as much to as as Hawaii, we have 
communication only by sea and air. 
There is no road to Alaska, built, build- 
ing, or even surveyed. 

Let us build that road now. Let us 
call it the Billy Mitchell Road, so that 
for all time the name of an American 
military genius will be linked with the 
defense of the country he loved. No bet- 
ter memorial could be created to his 
courage and wisdom than a highway to 
insure the development and protection of 
Alaska, which he knew and we know, 
must be defended if the United States is 
to be safe against attack. 
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As Frank C. Waldrop, of the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald, said in a recent issue: 

Alaska is in danger. 

Alaska is ours. 

We need safer and better communication 
with Alaska than we now have. 

The sea route we already dominate. We 
must dominate also the land route and the 
air route. 

This is essential to our safety, to Alaska’s 
safety, and to Canada’s. 

The Canadians are unable to guard their 
own coast. They have only a minuscule 
naval detachment and of that almost all is 
over in the Atlantic looking after transport of 
supplies to England. Yet the greatest danger 
to Canada lies in the Pacific. 

If Japan gets free in that ocean, her swing 
will take her not only down through Alaska 
but also into Canada on her way toward the 
United States proper. 

Canada has no means of stopping such an 
attack. We have. 


Under the present threat against both 
Canada and the United States, the 
former Canadian objections to this Alas- 
kan highway should be abandoned, freely 
and promptly. If not, we should strongly 
urge the military necessity of this con- 
struction. I hope and believe that our 
proposals will receive the speedy consent 
oi the Canadian authorities. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Append:x.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. LEA was 
granted permission to revise and extend 
his own remarks.) 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two requests to submit: First, to print 
in the Appendix a letter from the Chair- 
man of the War Labor Board with an an- 
swer thereto; and second, to be permitted 
to address the House for 1 minute and 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to ask the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] a question: Is 
not the organization to which the gentle- 
man refers the Civil Liberties Union, the 
organization which is heading the at- 
tempt to kill the Dies committee; the 
organization which is sending each Con- 
gressman propaganda asking him to end 
the existence of the Dies committee? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I do not 
know that it is heading that drive 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Sure it is. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. But I 
understand it is attacking the Dies com- 
mittee and the F. B. I., and that it has 
been attacking a great many things 
American here lately. It has been doing 
everything possible to stir up race trou- 
ble all up and down the Atlantic seaboard 
and throughout the Southern States for 
many years. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


ESTABLISHMENT OF MILITARY AREAS ON 
THE WEST COAST 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, President 
Roosevelt is to be highly commended for 
instructing the War Department to es- 
tablish military areas from which all 
civilians—citizens or aliens—may be ex- 
cluded. 

Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from the Pacific coast, as well as 
the Delegate from Alaska, joined in 
recommendations to the President, urg- 
ing this action. Our constituents are 
gravely concerned about the alien propo- 
sition and will deeply appreciate the 
President’s interest in our welfare. 

The President’s authorization to the 
Army is aimed primarily at the 105,000 
Japanese located on the west coast. 

We of the Pacific coast are thankful. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to include therein a resolution regarding 
the welfare of the independent tire deal- 
ers and recappers of Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in two letters from the Civil Service 
Commission. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ENTANGLING ALLIANCES 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, George 
Washington warned us in his Farewell 
Address that we should keep out of for- 
eign entanglements. 

Over the week end I received a circu- 
lar, World Fellowship, Inc., sent out in an 
envelope of the National Highway Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. How did they 
get the National Highway envelope? The 
letters bear the post-office stamp of New 
York City by special-delivery postage. It 
comes from World Fellowship, Inc., 
wanting to start a world government 
foundation in which it desires this coun- 
try to participate in a world government. 
I am fearful of this proposal, just as the 
gentleman from Mississippi is fearful of 
communistic organizations within this 
country. Our only protection against 
them is to heed the warnings given us 
by George Washington against foreign 
entanglements. If we are not very care- 
ful we will get ourselves so tangled up in 
world affairs we can never get out, and 
we will lose our own Government, our 
freedom, and the things Washington and 
his army paid such a dear price for us to 
receive. Beware of communism and the 
Reds within as well as foreign entangle- 
ments and world governments. It is a 
fantastic dream. It may sound good but 
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it is most dangerous to our good and our 
country’s welfare. 


UNITY OF THOUGHT AND EFFORT 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, upon this 
momentous day when we in the House 
of Representatives celebrate the anni- 
versary of George Washington’s birth, 
and on which we shall hear the President 
of the United States speak to the Ameri- 
can people, I think it not inappropriate 
that those who believe in the Congress, 
who believe in the people, who believe in 
our democracy, reassert their faith in our 
Government. 

A lot of criticism has been recently 
made of the Congress and this admin- 
istration. Some of it has been war- 
ranted. For example, the so-called con- 
gressional pension was a great mistake, 
wrong in principle. It has been pending 
for years, having been first considered by 
the House in 1939. Iam glad to say that 
I have never favored it or voted for it, and 
I have urged the repeal of the act, which 
I hope will occur at the session tomor- 
row. Wasteful nondefense spending is 
bad; the employment of so-called fan 
dancers in Government positions is bad. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let me say that I 
have not lost faith in the American peo- 
ple, in the Congress, or in the President. 
The people want the truth; they are im- 
patient with side issues, nonessentials, 
foolishness, and waste, but they are hun- 
gry for a chance to make a real contribu- 
tion to the war effort. The people are 
aroused; everything they have is at stake, 
and they are ready to make greater 
sacrifices in order to assure victory for 
God and country. 

And, if we stand united, victory will be 
ours, and the faith of George Washing- 
ton in this Nation will again be vindi- 
cated. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two requests to submit. First, to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an address delivered on February 
22, 1941, at Manila by Admiral Thomas 
Hart, commanding our Naval Establish- 
ment there, and by Gen. George Grunert, 
commanding the general Philippine De- 
partment at that time; and second, to ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein an 
address delivered by Hon. Golden W. 
Bell, legal adviser to the Commissioner 
of the Philippines and formerly Associate 
Solicitor General of the United States, on 
the same occasion. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2282. An act to provide for the planting 
of guayule and other rubber-bearing plants 
and to make available a source of crude rubber 
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for emergency and defense uses; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H.R.268 An act for the relief of James 
Wood; 

H. R. 793. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Charles D. Talbert, deceased; 

H. R. 2183. An act tor the relief of Hiram O. 
Lester, Grace D. Lester, and Florence E. Daw- 


son; 

H. R. 2712. An act for the relief of the 
Branchland Pipe & Supply Co.;: 

H.R. 2780. An act for the relief of O. C, 
Ousley; : 

H. R.3141. An act for the relief of Fred 
Farner and Doris M. Schroeder; 

H. R. 4537. An act for the relief of H. D. 
Bateman, Henry G. Conner, Jr., executor of 
the last will and testament of P. L. Woodard, 
and J. M. Creech; and 

H. R. 4622. An act for the relief of Catharine 
Schultze. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on February 20, 1942, present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill of 
the House of the following title: 


H.R. 6548. An act making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies ir certain appropriations 
for the fisca’ year ending June 30, 1942, and 
for prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 24 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, February 24, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Sub- 
committee on Petroleum of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, February 25, 
1942. 

Business to be considered: To resume 
hearings on petroleum as outlined in Mr. 
Colx's memorandum of February 6, 1942. 

COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs on Wednesday, 
February 25, 1942, at 10:30 a. m., for the 
continuation of hearings on S. 1476 
(Plorida tick bill). 

CoMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions at 10:30 a. m., 
Wednesday, February 25, 1942, in room 
247, House Office Building, for the pur- 
pose of considering private bills. 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARİNE AND 

FISHERIES 
POSTPONEMENT OF HEARING ON H. R. 6503 


This will advise you that the hearings 
previously scheduled for Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 17, 1942, at 10 a. m., have been post- 
poned until Thursday, February 26, 1942, 
at 10 a, m., on the following bill, H. R. 
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6503, to extend and amend certain emer- 
gency laws relating to the merchant 
marine, and for other purposes, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred, as follows: 


1419. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the St. 
Elizabeths Hospital for the fiscal year 1942, 
amounting to $200,000 (H. Doc. No. 632); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1420. A communication from the President 
ot the United States, transmitting two sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriations total- 
ing $56,100,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, for civil functions adminis- 
tered by the War Department (H. Doc. No. 
633); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1421. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation in the 
amount of $1,025,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1942, for the War Department 
for flood control, general (H. Doc. No. 634); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1422. A letter from the Secretary of War 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated November 
7, 1941, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers on a review of reports 
on the Mississippi River between Coon Rapids 
Dam and mouth of the Ohio River, with a 
view to providing flood control on the Big 
Grassy and Little Grassy Creeks, III., re- 
quested by a resolution of he Committee 
on Flood Control, House of Representatives, 
adopted on May 1, 1940; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 

1423. A letter from the Secretary of the 

Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to further amend section 206 of the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the establish- 
ment, administration, and maintenance of a 
Coast Guard Auxiliary and a Coast Guard Re- 
serve,” approved February 19, 1941, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 
_ 1424. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill for the relief of the First National 
Bank, Huntsville, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Ciaims. 

1425. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize the leasing of Indian lands 
for business and other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

1426. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to facilitate and simplify collection pro- 
cedure in the Department of the Interior; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

1427 A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to re- 
lieve disbursing and certifying officers of the 
United States of responsibility for overpay- 
ments made on transportation accounts under 
certain circumstances; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 

1428. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated November 6, 
1941; submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a preliminary exami- 
nation of Kayadeross-ras Creek, Fish Creek, 
and tributaries, and Saratoga Lake, N. Y., 
authorized by the Flood Control Act approved 
on June 28, 1938; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

1429. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Acting Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated Sep- 
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tember 26, 1941, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a review of 
reports on the Ohio River with a view to im- 
provement in the interests of navigation and 
hydroelectric power in the vicinity of Letart, 
Ohio; Hogsett, W. Va.; and Greenup, Ky., 
requested by resolutions uf the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted on November 2 and December 5, 1938, 
and by resolution of the Committee on Com- 
merce, United States Senate, adopted on Sep- 
tember 14, 1938; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

1430. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated November 7, 
1941, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a review of reports on 
the Mississippi River between Coon Rapids 
Dam and mouth of the Ohio River, with a 
view to providing flood control on Reeds 
Creek, Marys River, Kinkaid Creek, and Clear 
Creek, III., requested by resolution of the 
Committee on Flood Control, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted on May 1, 1940; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 

1431. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting the Cost Ascertainment Report 
and Appendix for the fiscal year 1941; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 443. Resolution or the consid- 
eration of H. R 6600, a bill providing for 
the issuance of documentary evidence of 
United States citizenship; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1817) Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 444. Resolution for the consid- 
eration of S. 2208, an act to further expedite 
the prosecution of the war; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1818). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. H. R. 2804. A bill authorizing be- 
stowal upon the unknown unidentified Amer- 
ican buried in the Memorial Amphitheater 
of the National Cemetery at Arlington, Va., 
the decoration of the Purple Heart; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1819). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service H. R. 6636. A bill to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended, for the purpose of making elec- 
tive officers ineligible to receive benefits under 
this act; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1820). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 263. Joint resolution to provide deco- 
rations for outstanding conduct or service 
by persons serving in the American merchant 
marine; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1821). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas: Committee on 
Claims. S. 1669. An act for the relief of 
James Franklin Smith; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1806). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 3 
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Mr. MEYER of Maryland: Committee on 
Claims. S. 1777. An act for the relief of 
Robert Lee Phillips and for the six minor 
children of Robert Lee Phillips and the late 
Estelle Phillips, namely, Robert Lee Phillips, 
I., James Rudolph Phillips, Katherine Phil- 
lips, Richard Eugene Phillipps, Charles Ray 
Phillips, and David Delano Phillips; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1807). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MEYER of Maryland: Committee on 
Claims. S. 1906. An act for the relief of the 
estate of V. H. Himley; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1808). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 246. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Murray Freeman; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1809). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4842. A bill for the relief of Cohen, 
Goldman & Co., Inc.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1810). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House 

Mr. WEISS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
5295. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Romano Emitrani; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1811). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas: Committee on 
Claims. H. R 5504. A bill for the relief of 
H. J. Abney; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1812). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 3 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 5563. A bill for the relief of 
Joe A. Mumford and the estate of W. C. Mum- 
ford; with amendment (Rept. No. 1813) Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 5778. A bill for the relief of Luther 
Herbert Tench and Mrs. Mildred Farmer 
Tench; with amendment (Rept. No. 1814). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 6036. A bill for the relief of 
Roy L. Riales; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1815). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. COSTELLO: Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. H. R. 3337. A bill to provide for the 
issuance of a duplicate adjusted-service cer- 
tificate to Andrew J. Bessinger; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1816). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. S. 2063 An act to authorize certain 
officers and enlisted men of the Army of the 
United States to accept emblems, medals, 
orders, and decorations that have been ten- 
dered them by governments of the Western 
Hemisphere; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1822). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 6641. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act te authorize the establishment of a 
permanent instruction staff at the United 
States Coast Guard Academy,” approved April 
16, 1937; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 6642. A bill to amend section 8 of 
the act entitled An act to provide for the 
establishment, administration, and mainte- 
nance of a Coast Guard /uxiliary and a Coast 
Guard Reserve,” approved February 19, 1941, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COLLINS: 

H. R. 6643. A bill authorizing appropriations 
to reimburse States, counties, and other polit- 
ical subdivisions for loss of tax receipts on 
account of the acquisition of certain lands by 
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the United States; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 
By Mr. DIMOND: 

H. R. 6644. A bili to further amend the 
Alaska game law; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

By Mr. PAGAN: 

H. R. 6645. A bill to provide for the investi- 
gation of the feasibility and desirability as 
an aid in the war effort of establishing a 
naval station at Jobos Harbor, Guayama, 
P. R.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 6646. A bill to provide that the un- 
explained absence of any individual for 7 
years shall be deemed sufficient evidence of 
death for the purpose of laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. FADDIS: 

H. R. 6647. A bill to abolish the Office of 
Civilian Defense and to provide for the trans- 
fer of its function to the War Department; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 6648. A bill to safeguard the health of 
military and civilian personnel of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, and the Ter- 
ritories and possessions; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington; 

H. R. 6649. A bill to establish the Office of 
the Supreme War Command, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia:. 

H. R. 6650. A bill to amend subsection 11 
(b) of the act approved July 24, 1941, en- 
titled “An act authorizing the temporary ap- 
pointment or advancement of certain person- 
nel of the Navy and Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 6651. A bill to authorize inclusion of 
service on active duty as service on the active 
list in computation of service of commis- 
sioned warrant officers in the Navy for pay 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Puerto Rico, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to consider their resolution 
relative to the war insurance passed and pro- 
vided for be made extensive to Puerto Rico; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kentucky, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their Senate Resolution 42, rela- 
tive to the commemoration of the State’s one 
hundred and fiftieth birthday; to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resoiutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: 

H. R. 6652. A bill granting a pension to 
Maud C. Lucas; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 6653. A bill for the relief of William 

R. Ivey; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

2460. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of 
the New York State Sewage Works Associa- 
tion, favoring the passage cf House bill 5676 
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to create a division of water pollution con- 
trol in the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice; also the passage of Senate bill 1617 to 
amend the Employment Stabilization Act of 
1931; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

2461. By Mr LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of James B. Caudle, Groesbeck, Tex., 
favoring House bill 6390; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs 

2462 Also, petition of Ossie Downes, Route 
5, Bryan. Tex., favoring House bill 998; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries 

2463. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the Al- 
lies Products, Inc., Suffern, N Y., concerning 
Senate bill 2015 and House bill 5949, amend- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
to provide for regulation of the sizes and 
weights of motor vehicles engaged in trans- 
portation in interstate and foreign commerce; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2464. By Mr. ROLPH: Assembly Joint Res- 
olution No. 20 of the State ot California, rel- 
ative to memorializing the President and 
Congress to amend the Federal Social Security 
Act to permit certain small income to aged 
and dependent beneficiaries in addition to 
the aid which they may receive under Fed- 
eral, State, and local laws; to the Committee 
on Pensions 

2465 By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
International Workers Order, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to racial discrimination; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2466 Also, petition of the Steel Workers 

ng Committee, Martins Ferry Local 
Union No. 1238, Martins Ferry, Ohio, petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to unemployment benefits and 
Work Projects Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means 

2467, Also, petition of the Bergen County 
Woman's Republican Club, Inc. Glen Rock, 
N. J., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

2468 Also, petition of the Central Joint 
Committee of the Coalition Party, San Juan, 
P. R., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to Gov Rexford G Tug- 
well; to the Committee on Insular Affairs 

2469 Also petitior of Local 1950 Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, affiliated with 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to House Resoluticn 
420; to the Committee on Rules 

2470. Also, petition of the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors, "os Angeles, 
Calif., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to compensation for in- 
juries or death sustained by volunteer civil- 
ian defense workers in line of duty; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1942 
(Legislative day of Friday, February 13, 
1942) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Reverend Charles W. F. Smith, 
canon, Washington Cathedral, Washing- 
ton D. C., offered the following prayer: 


O God, the God of the far ends of the 
earth and of the broad seas, who, though 
Thou dost rule the heavens, yet by Thy 
Spirit dwellest in the soul of man, be 
with us today. Inform our minds and 
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guide our wills, that we may be less con- 
cerned with calculation than with con- 
secration. We have made with Thee a 
solemn pact of truth and with each other. 
Before Thee we have sworn not to yield. 
Now confirm our resolution. Keep before 
our eyes both the heroes of the past and 
the unborn generations to come, so that 
we may be worthy of the one and careful 
for the other. 

We thank Thee for our allies of every 
clime and creed. By comradeship with 
Thee, our God, teach us effective unity 
with others that our power may grow 
after Thy will. Give spread to our wings, 
strength to our arms, and certainty to 
our minds. And to Thee be the glory, for 
2 is the Kingdom for ever and ever. 

en. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Monday, February 23, 1942, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT ON THE 
CONDUCT OF THE WAR 


Mr. BARKLEY Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point the address de- 
livered last evening by the President 
over various Nation-wide hook-ups, and 
also to have printed in connection with 
it an editorial from the Washington Post 
of today entitled “The American Eagle.” 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT DELIVERED OVER THE 
Rapio FEBRUARY 23, 1942 


The Presipent Washington’s Birthday is a 
most appropriate occasion for us to talk with 
each other about things as they are today 
and things as we know they shall be in the 
future 

For 8 years General Washington and his 
Continental Army were faced continually 
with formidable odds and recurring defeats. 
Supplies and equipment were lacking In a 
sense, every winter was a Valley Forge. 
Throughout the Thirteen States there ex- 
isted fifth columnists—-selfish men, jealous 
men, fearful men, who proclaimed that 
Washington’s cause was hopeless, that he 
should ask for a negotiated peace. 

Washington’s conduct in those hard times 
has provided the model for all Americans 
ever since—a mode: of mora! stamina. de 
held to his course, as it had been charted in 
the Declaration of Independence. He and 
the brave men who served with him knew 
that no man’s life or fortune was secure 
without freedom and free institutions. 

The presen. great struggle has taught us 
increasingly that freedom of person and fecu- 
rity of property anywhere in the world de- 
pend upon the security of the rights and obli- 
gations of liberty and justice everywhere in 
the world. 

This war is a new kind of war. It is dit- 
ferent from all other wars of the past, not 
only in its methods and weapons but also in 
its geography. It is warfare in terms of 
every continent, every island, every sea, every 
air lane in the world. 

That is the reason why I have asked you 
to take out and spread before you the map 
of the whole earth, and to follow with me 
the references which I shall make to the 
world-encircling battle lines of this war. 
Many questions will, I fear, remain unan- 
swered; but I know you will realize I cannot 
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cover everything in any one report to the 
people 

The broad oceans which have been heralded 
in the past as our protection from attack have 
become endless battlefields on which we are 
constantly being challenged by our enemies. 

We must all understand and face the hard 
fact that our job now is to fight at distances 
which extend all the way around the globe. 

We fight at these vast distances because 
that is where our enemies are Until our 
flow of supplies gives us clear superiority we 
must keep on striking our enemies wherever 
and whenever we can meet them, even if, for 
a while, we have to yield ground. Actually 
we are taking a heavy tol] of the enemy every 
day that goes by 

We must fight at these vast distances to 
protect our supply lines and our lines of com- 
munication with our Allies—protect these 
lines from the enemies who are bending every 
ounce of their strength, striving against time, 
to cut them The object of the Nazis and 
the Japanese is to separate the United States, 
Britain. China, and Russia, and to isolate 
them one from another, so that each will be 
surrounded and cut off from sources of sup- 
plies and reinforcements. It is the old famil- 
iar Axis policy of “divide and conquer” 

There are those who still think in terms 
of the days of sailing ships. They advise us 
to pull our warships and our planes and our 
merchant ships into our own home waters 
and concentrate solely on last-ditch defense. 
But let me illustrate what would happen if 
we foliowed such foolish advice 

Look at your map Look at the vast area 
of China, with its millions of fighting men. 
Look at the vast area of Russia, with its 
powerful armies and proven military might. 
Look at the British Isles, Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Dutch Indies, India. the Near East, 
and the Continent of Africa, with their re- 
sources of raw materials and of peoples deter- 
mined to resist Axis domination, Look at 
North America, Centra] America, and South 
America 

It is obvious what would happen if all these 
great reservoirs of power were cut off from 
each other either by enemy action or by self- 
imposed isolation: 

1. We could no longer send aid of any kind 
to China—to the brave people who, for nearly 
5 years, have withstood Japanese assault, de- 
stroyed hundreds of thousands of Japanese 
soldiers and vast quantities of Japanese war 
munitions. It is essential that we help China 
in her magnificent defense and in her inevi- 
table counteroffensive—for that is one im- 
portant element in the ultimate defeat of 
Japan. 

2. If we lost communication with the 
southwest Pacific, all of that area, including 
Australia and New Zealand, would fall under 
Japanese domination. Japan could then re- 
lease great numbers of ships and men to 
launch attacks on a large scale against the 
coasts of the Western Hemisphere, including 
Alaska. At the same time she could imme- 
diately extend her conquests to India and 
through the Indian Ocean to Africa and the 
Near East. 

3. If we were to stop sending munitions to 
the British and the Russians in the Mediter- 
ranean and Persian Gulf areas, we would help 
the Nazis to overrun Turkey, Syria, Iraq, 
Persia, Egypt, and the Suez Canal, the whole 
coast of north Africa, and the whole coast of 
west Africa—putting Germany within easy 
striking distance of South America. 

4. If, by such a fatuous policy, we ceased 
to protect the North Atlantic supply line to 
Britain and to Russia, we would help to crip- 
ple the splendid counteroffensive by Russia 
against the Nazis, and we would help to de- 
prive Britain of essential food supplies and 
munitions. 

Those Americans who believed that we could 
live under the illusion of isolationism wanted 
the American eagle to imitate the tactics of 
the ostrich. Now, many of those same peo- 
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ple, afraid that we may be sticking our necks 
out, want our national bird to be turned into 
a turtle. But we prefer to retain the eagle 
as it is—fiying high and striking hard. 

I know that I speak for the mass of the 
American people when I say that we reject 
the turtle policy and will continue increas- 
ingly the policy of carrying the war tc the 
enemy in distant lands and distant waters 
as far as possible from our own home 
grounds. 5 

There are four main lines of communica- 
tion now being traveled by our ships—the 
North Atlantic, the South Atlantic, the In- 
dian Ocean, and the South Pacific. These 
routes are not one-way streets, for the ships 
which carry our troops and munitions out- 
bound bring back essential raw materials 
which we require for our own use. 

The maintenance of these vital lines is 
a very tough job. It is a job which requires 
tremendous daring, tremendous resourceful- 
ness, and, above all, tremendous production 
of planes and tanks and guns and of the 
ships to carry them. And I speak again for 
the American people when I say that we can 
and will do that job. 

The defense of the world-wide lines of 
communication demands relatively safe use 
by us of the sea and of the air along the 
various routes; and this, in turn, depends 
upon control by the United Nations of the 
strategic bases along those routes. 

Control of the.air involves the simul- 
taneous use of two types of planes—first, the 
long-range, heavy bomber; and, second, light 
bombers, dive bombers, torpedo planes, and 
short-range pursuit planes which are essen- 
tial to the protection of the bases and of the 
bombers themselves. 

Heavy bombers can fly under their own 
power from here to the southwest Pacific, but 
the smaller planes cannot. Therefore these 
lighter planes have to be packed in crates 
and sent on board cargo ships. Look at your 
map again and you will see that the route is 
long—and at many places perilous—either 
across the South Atlantic around South 
Africa or from California to the East Indies 
direct. A vessel can make a round trip by 
either route in about 4 months, or only three 
round trips in a whole year. 

In spite of the length and difficulties of 
this transportation, I can tell you that we 
already have a large number of bombers and 
pursuit planes, manned by American pilots, 
which are now in daily contact with the 
enemy in the southwest Pacific. And thou- 
sands of American troops are today in that 
area engaged in operations not only in the 
air but on the ground as well. 

In this battle area Japan has had an ob- 
vious initial advantage. For she could fly 
even her short-range planes to the points 
of attack by using many stepping stones 
open to her—bases in a multitude of Pacific 
islands and also bases on the China, Indo- 
china, Thailand, and Malay coasts. Japa- 
nese troop transports could go south from 
Japan and China through the narrow China 
Sea, which can be protected by Japanese 
planes throughout its whole length. 

I ask you to look at your maps again, par- 
ticularly at that portion of the Pacific Ocean 
lying west of Hawaii. Before this war even 
started the Philippine Islands were already 
surrounded on three sides by Japanese power. 
On the west the Japanese were in possession 
of the coast of China and the coast of Indo- 
china, which had been yielded to them by 
the Vichy French. On the north are the 
islands of Japan themselves, reaching down 
almost to northern Luzon. On the east are 
the mandated islands, which Japan had oc- 
cupied exclusively and had fortified in abso- 
lute violation of her written word. 

These islands, hundreds of them, appear 
only as small dots on most maps. But they 

ver a large strategic area. Guam lies in 
the middle of them—a lone outpost, which 
we never fortified. 
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Under the Washington Treaty of 1921 we 
had solemnly agreed not to add to the forti- 
fication of the Philippine Islands. We had 
no safe naval base there, so we could not 
use the islands for extensive naval opera- 
tions. 

Immediately after this war started the 
Japanese forces moved down on either side 
of the Philippines to numerous points south 
of them—thereby completely encircling the 
islands from north, south, east, and west. 

It is that complete encirclement, with con- 
trol of the air by Japanese land-based air- 
craft, which has prevented us from sending 
substantial reenforcements of men and mite- 
rial to the gallant defenders of the Philip- 
pines. For 40 years it has always been our 
strategy—a strategy born of necessity—that 
in the event of a full-scale attack on the 
islands by Japan we should fight a delaying 
action—attempting to retire slowly into 
Bataan Peninsula and Corregidor. 

We knew that the war as a whole would 
have to be fought and won by a process of 
attrition against Japan itself. We knew all 
along that, with our greater resources, we 
could outbuild Japan and ultimately over- 
whelm her on sea, on land, and in the air. 
We knew that, to obtain our objective, many 
varieties of operations would be necessary in 
areas other than the Philippines. 

Nothing that has occurred in the past 2 
months has caused us to revise this basic 
strategy—except that the defense put up by 
General MacArthur has magnificently ex- 
ceeded the previous estimates, and he and his 
men are gaining eternal glory therefor. 

MacArthur's army of Filipinos and Ameri- 
cans, and the forces of the United Nations 
in China, in Burma, and the Netherland East 
Indies, are all together fulfilling the same 
essential task. They aze making Japan pay 
an increasingly terrible price for her ambi- 
tious attempts to seize cor. trol of the vhole 
Asiatic world. Every Japanese transport sunk 
on Java is one less transport that they can 
use to carry reinforcements to their army 
opposing General MacArthur in Luzon. 

Tt has been se“! that Japanese gains in the 
Philippines were made possible only by the 
success of their surprise attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. I tell you that this is not so. 

Even if the attack had not been made, your 
map will show that it would have been a 
hopeless operation for us to send the fleet 
to the Philippines through thousands of 
miles of ocean, while all those island bases 
were under the sole control of the Japanese. 

The consequences of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor—serious as hey were—have been 
wildly exaggerated in other ways. These ex- 
aggerations come originally from Axis propa- 
gandists; but they have been repeated, I re- 
gret to say, by Americans in and out of pub- 
lic life. 

You and I have the utmost contempt for 
Americans who, since Pearl Harbor, have 
whispered or ann>unced “off the record” that 
there was no longer any Pacific Fleet—that 
the fleet was all sunk or destroyed on Decem- 
ber 7—that more than 1,000 of our planes 
were destroyed on the ground. They have 
suggested slyly that the Government has 
withheld the truth about casualties—that 
eleven or twelve thousand men were killed 
at Pearl Harbor instead of the figures as 
officially announced. They have even served 
the enemy propagandists by spreading the 
incredible story that shiploads of bodies of 
our honored American dead were about to 
arrive in New York Harbor to be put in a 
common grave. 

Almost every Axis broadcast directly quotes 
Americans who, by speech or in the press, 
make damnable misstatements such as these. 

The American people realize that in many 
cases details of military operations cannot 
be disclosed until we are absolutely certain 
that the announcement will not give to the 
enemy military information which he does 
not already possess. 
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Your Government has unmistakable con- 
fidence in your ability to hear the worst, 
without flinching or losing heart. You must, 
in turn, have complete confidence that your 
Government is keeping nothing from you 
except information that will help the enemy 
in his attempt to destroy us. In a democracy 
there is always a solemn pact of truth be- 
tween government and the people; but there 
must also always be a full use of discretion— 
and that word “discretion” applies to the 
critics of government as well. 

This is war. The American people want to 
know, and will be told, the general trend of 
how the war is going. But they do not wish 
to help the enemy any more than our fighting 
forces do; and they will pay little attention to 
the rumor mongers and poison peddlers in 
our midst. 

To pass from the realm of rumor and poi- 
son to the field of facts: The number of our 
officers and men killed in the attack on Pearl 
Harbor on December 7 was 2,340, and the 
number wounded was 946. Of all the com- 
batant ships based on Pearl Harbor—hattle- 
ships, heavy cruisers, light cruisers, aircraft 
carriers, destroyers, and submarines—only 3 
were permanently put out of commission. 

Very many of the ships of the Pacific Fleet 
were not even in Pearl Harbor. Some of 
those that were there were hit very slightly; 
and others that were damaged have either 
rejoined the fleet by now or are still under- 
going repairs. When those repairs are com- 
pleted the ships will be more efficient fighting 
machines than they were before. 

The report that we lost more than a thou- 
sand airplanes at Pearl Harbor is as baseless 
as the other weird rumors. The Japanese do 
not know just how many planes they de- 
stroyed that day, and I am not going to tell 
them. But I can say that to date—and in- 
cluding Pearl Harbor—we have destroyed con- 
siderably more Japanese planes than they 
have destroyed of ours 

We have most certainly suffered losses— 
from Hitler’s U-boats in the Atlantic as well 
as from the Japanese in the Pacific—and we 
shall suffer more of them before the turn of 
the tide. But, speaking for the United States 
of America, let me say once and for all to the 
people of the world: We Americans have been 
compelled to yield ground, but we will regain 
it. We and the other United Nations are 
committed to the destruction of the mili- 
tarism of Japan and Germany. We are daily 
increasing our strength. Soon we, and not 
our enemies, will have the offensive; we, not 
they, will win the final battles; and, we, not 
they, will make the final peace. 

Conquered nations in Europe know what 
the yoke of the Nazis is like. And the people 
of Korea and of Manchuria know in their 
flesh the harsh despotism of Japan. All of 
the people of Asia know that if there is to be 
an honorable and decent future for any of 
them or for us, that future depends on vic- 
tory by the United Nations over the forces 
of Axis enslavement. 

If a just and durable peace is to be attained, 
or even if all of us are merely to save our own 
skins, there is one thought for us here at 
home to keep uppermost—the fulfillment of 
our special task of production. 

Germany, Italy, and Japan are very close 
to their maximum output of planes, guns, 
tanks, and ships. The United Nations are 
not—especially the United States of America. 

Our first job then is to build up production 
so that the United Nations can maintain con- 
trol of the seas and attain control of the air— 
not merely a slight superiority, but an over- 
whelming superiority. 

On January 6 of this year I set certain 
definite goals of production for airplanes, 
tanks, guns, and ships. The Axis propagan- 
dists called them fantastic. Tonight, nearly 2 
months later, and after a careful survey of 
progress by Donald Nelson and others charged 
with responsibility for our production, I can 
tell you that those goals will be attained. 
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In every part of the country, experts in pro- 
duction and the men and women at work in 
the plants are giving loyal service. With few 
exceptions, labor, capital, and farming realize 
that this is no time either to make undue 
profits or to gain special advantages, one over 
the other. 

We are calling for new piants and additions 
to old plants and for plant conversion to war 
needs. We are seeking more men and more 
women to run them. We are working longer 
hours. We are coming to realize that one 
extra plane or extra tank or extra gun or 
extra ship completed tomorrow may, in a few 
months, turn the tide on some distant battle- 
field; it may make the difference between life 
and death for some of our fighting men. We 
know now that if we lose this war it will be 
generations or even centuries before our con- 
ception of democracy can live again. And we 
ean loose this war only if we slow up our ef- 
fort or if we waste our ammunition sniping 
at each other. 

Here are three high purposes for every 
American: 

First. We shall not stop work for a single 
day. If any dispute arises we shall keep on 
working while the dispute is solved by media- 
tion, conciliation or arbitration—until the 
war is won. 

Second. We shall not demand special gains 
or special privileges or advantages for any 
one group or occupation. 

Third. We shall give up conveniences and 
modify the routine of our lives if our country 
asks us to do so. We will do it cheerfully, 
remembering that the common enemy seeks 
to destroy every home and every freedom in 
every part of our land. 

- This generation of Americans has come to 
realize, with a present and personal realiza- 
tion, that there is something larger ard more 
important than the life of any individual or 
of any individual group—something for 
which a man will sacrifice, and gladly sacri- 
fice, not only his pleasures, not only his goods, 
not only his associations with those he loves, 
but his life itself. In time of crisis when 
the future is in the balance, we come to 
understand, with full recognition and de- 
votion, what this Nation is, and what we 
owe to it. 

The Axis propagandists have tried in various 
evil ways to destroy our determination and 
our morale. Failing in that, they are now 
trying to destroy our confidence in our own 
allies. They say that the British are fin- 
ished—that the Russians and Chinese are 
about to quit. Patriotic and sensible Ameri- 
cans will reject these absurdities. And in- 
stead of listening to any of this crude propa- 
ganda, they will recall some of the things 
that Nazis and Japanese have said and are 
still saying about us. 

Ever since this Nation became the arsenal 
of democracy—ever since enactment of lend- 
lease—there has been one persistent theme 
through all Axis propaganda. 

This theme has been that Americans are 
admittedly rich, and that Americans have 
considerable industrial power—but that 
Americans are soft and decadent, that they 
cannot and will not unite and work and fight. 

From Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo we have been 
described as a nation of weaklings—“play- 
boys”—who would hire British soldiers, or 
Russian soldiers, or Chinese soldiers to do our 
fighting for us. 

Let them repeat that now. 

Let them tell that to General MacArthur 
and his men. 

Let them tell that to the sailors who today 
are hitting hard in the far waters of the 
Pacific. 

Let them tell that to the boys In the flying 
fortresses, 

Let them tell that to the marines. 

The United Nations constitute an associa- 
tion of independent peoples of equal dignity 
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and importance. The United Nations are 
dedicated to a common cause. We share 
equally and with equal zeal the anguish and 
awful sacrifices of war. In the partnership of 
our common enterprise we must share in a 
unified plan in which all of us must play our 
several parts, each of us being equally indis- 
pensable and dependent one on the other. 

We have unified command and cooperation 
and comradeship. 

We Americans will contribute unified pro- 
duction and unified acceptance of sacrifice 
and of effort. That means a national unity 
that can know no limitations of race or creed 
or selfish politics, The American people ex- 
pect that much from themselves. And the 
American people will find ways and means of 
expressing their determination to their 
enemies, including the Japanese admiral who 
has said that he will dictate the terms of 
peace here in the White House. 

We of the United Nations are agreed on cer- 
tain broad principles in the kind of peace we 
seek. The Atlantic charter applies not only 
to the parts of the world that border the At- 
lantic but to the whole world; disarmament 
of aggressors, self-determination of nations 
and peoples, and the “four freedoms”—free- 
dom of speech, freedom of religion, treedom 
from want, and freedom from fear. 

The British and the Russian people have 
known the full fury of Nazi onslaught. There 
have been times when the fate of London 
and Moscow was in serious doubt. But there 
was never the slightest question that either 
the British or the Russians would yield. And 
today all the United Nations salute the 
superb Russian Army as it celebrates the 
twenty-fourth anniversary of its first as- 
sembly. 

Though their homeland was overrun, the 
Dutch people are still fighting stubbornly and 
powerfully overseas. 

The great Chinese people have suffered 
grievous losses; Chungking has been almost 
wiped out of existence, yet it remains the 
capital of an unbeatable China. 

That is the conquering spirit which pre- 
vails throughout the United Nations in this 
war. 

The task that we Americans now face will 
test us to the uttermost. 

Never before have we been called upon for 
such a prodigious effort. Never before have we 
had so little time in which to do so much, 

“These are the times that try men’s souls.” 

Tom Paine wrote those words on a drum- 
head, by the light of a campfire. That was 
when Washington’s little army of ragged, 
rugged men was retreating across New Jersey, 
having tasted nothing but defeat. 

And General Washington ordered that these 
great words written by Tom Paine be read to 
the men of every regiment in the Continental 
Army, and this was the assurance given to the 
first American armed forces: 

“The summer soldier and the sunshine pa- 
triot will in this crisis shrink from the serv- 
ice of their country; but he that stands it 
now deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily con- 
quered; yet we have this consolation with us: 
That the harder the sacrifice, the more glo- 
rious the triumph.” 

So spoke Americans in the year 1776. 

So speak Americans today! 


[From the Washington Post of February 
24, 1942] 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


The assignment which the President under- 
took last night was one of the toughest in 
his varied experience. He had to clear the 
air of many myths. He had to furnish a 
new foundation of fact for an appraisal by 
the American people of what is going on in 
this war of the great oceans. He had to 
explain a strategy in terms which would en- 
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courage the American people without en- 
lightening the enemy. And he had to re- 
assert a leadership which in a democracy is 
always in need of constant repair. The Pres- 
ident acquitted himself well of his assign- 
ment. Eyes that throughout the exposi- 
tion had been riveted on big maps are now 
clearer; ears have become the channel to a 
greater understanding; and, most important 
of all, hearts and souls have received a tonic 
the administration of which is always the 
reward of inspiring leadership. 

There were two keynotes in the President's 
speech which badly needed to he struck. 
First was the reminder that in this greatest 
of all conflicts the United States is fighting 
Side by side with the United Nations. That 
must never be forgotten. Such is the cru- 
cial importance of our common effort to 
the survival of this Nation that disloyalty 
to the United Nations is disloyalty to the 
United States. We are just as dependent 
upon them as they are on us. Our enemies 
are forever seeking to drive a wedge between 
the members of our grand alliance because 
they know that they can hang us separately. 
Divide and conquer is as old as the Roman 
Empire, but never before would the success 
of this policy at our expense have such ill 
consequences for our Nation and our civili- 
zation. We are not so strong that we can 
do without a single one of our associates, 
especially at this time when, because of our 
as yet unexploited resources, we have to fight 
on the defensive, A 

The President's plea for tnis greater unity 
should be weighed in every American heart 
and in every American mind. As he said, the 
United Nations is an associ tion of inde- 
pendent peoples of equal dignity and equal 
importance. The emphasis is upon the 

. In this equal partnership the 
United States must share in a unified plan in 
which all the nations must play their sev- 
eral parts. It is welcome to hear the equality 
stressed in the President's exposition. For 
hitherto there has been a disposition to 
think of this war as a sort of Anglo-American 
enterprise in which the other Allies are 
admitted only after decisions have been 
made. The President disposes of such a sus- 
picion. Well he might, for we in this coun- 
try require others by our side equally with 
the British. The salute to those associates 
which the President gave last night will be 
echoed by the people as they ponder the 
facts of our war situation. 

The second keynote of the President’s ad- 
dress was his insistence that of necessity the 
part we must play must be world-wide. 
There are those who want us to fight behind 
our own possessions, These are the isola- 
tionists in war dress, or, as the President put 
it, ostriches who have turned turtles. The 
American people will remember how mis- 
taken were the ostriches in seeking to lull the 
Nation into half-preparedness on the grounds 
that our territory could never be invaded. 
Now that we have been invaded, their coun- 
sel is equally defeatist. It would bring the 
war to our shores. No; our frontier is now in 
the battle line, and we must fight the enemy 
where he is, guard the lines «f communica- 
tions to Allies who are also fighting him, or 
invite a complete and ignominious defeat. 
That is the eagle policy—the policy, as the 
President put it, of “flying high and striking 
hard.” As such, it conforms with the Ameri- 
can tradition, let alone with the necessities 
of our American position. 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT ON 
VICTORY THROUGH SACRIFICE 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, last 
night there was a very notable gathering 
at the Mayflower Hotel on the occasion 
of the George Washington Dinner, and 
the Vice President of the United States 
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delivered an eloquent and inspiring ad- 
dress which I hope will be read by every 
Senator, regardless of party. I commend 
it most earnestly to every Member of the 
Senate and to all who like to read good 
speeches. I ask unanimous consent that 
the address by the Vice President may be 
printed in the Record as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Vice Present. Our great Commander 
in Chief in a few moments; will speak to us 
of the tremendous task which confronts us. 
In so doing he will invoke the spirit of our 
first Commander in Chief. No matter how 
dark the skies may turn in 1942, no matter 
how searching is our criticism of ourselves, 
no matter how greatly we must sacrifice for 
victory, all this we know will be as nothing 
compared with the trouble faced by George 
Washington and the American people from 
1775 to 1783. In those years, with the most 
slender means, our country had to fight 
against a better trained and better armed 
opponent, whose feet were planted on our 
own soil. 

Our strength now is many hundred times 
as great as it was in 1778, but our battle front 
is perhaps a thousand times more extended. 
To win—and with all-out effort we shall win— 
we must send our power to Java, Australia, 
Africa. India, China, Russia—wherever we 
can find our foes. We must stand shoulder to 
shoulder with our 16 fighting Allies and all 
the members of the United Nations battle line. 

America can face the future in 1942 with 
infinitely more confidence than could George 
Washington in 1778. We can be certain of 
victory—but provided only that we exert our- 
selves to the utmost on all fronts. We can- 
not afford to lose a single day in producing 
ships, planes, tanks, and guns. 

Complete production, complete awareness, 
complete effort, and sacrifice of every kind— 
these are the price of victory. We have the 
power. All we need is the willingness to pay 
the and to pay it every day in 1942. 
Our suffering will be great, but infinitely less 
than that of George Washington's Conti- 
nentals. Through years of suffering they 
fought on to victory. Only by the complete- 
ness of our sacrifice can we prove ourselves 
worthy of our heritage. 

There are those who say that we were 
asleep until Pearl Harbor awakened us and 
that we went to sleep again until Singapore 
fell. The President of the United States has 
been awake all along. Every one of us must 
be vigilant, and vigilant every minute of the 
time. 

Criticism of the conduct of the war has its 
place, but no criticism, no sniping is justi- 
fied which does not lead to complete, all-out 
effort. 

No one in Washington who has sat in at 
meetings with the President has any illusions 
about the utter seriousness of the situation. 
The President has watched for a long time 
the tri-partite looting agreement against the 
property and peace of the world and he has 
never underestimated the magnitude of the 
threat. 

We know that an Axis victory would mean 
imprisonment and death for many peaceful 
Americans, the permanent exploitation of our 
farmers, and the disappearance without a 
trace of free business and free labor. 

In a Hitlerized world we would all be tied 
to the Nazi chariot—spiritual and economic 
slaves of a so-called German “master race.” 
We would be worse off than were the captives 
who were pulled down the streets of ancient 
Rome. 

Sabotage, whether mental or physical, we 
must recognize as treason and do our best to 
prevent. We must all do our share to increase 
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the war effort. It is better to give up all of 
our incomes, if need be, than to share the 
fate of those poor unfortunates who are in 
Hitler's clutches in Europe. 

In countries far away and on the seven 
seas gallant men are risking their lives in 
this struggle against the Axis. Dutch, Brit- 
ish, Russians, Chinese, and our own brave 
men all are fighting for our freedom. We 
must give them gunc to hold in their hands. 
Let us vow to God that we shall wage total 
war on all fronts. We must be hard—as hard 
as the enemy. Let there be no softness in 
this war. 

We of the United States, we of the United 
Nations, are rising in our wrath. With un- 
stinting effort, with supreme sacrifice we 
shall do the job. Japan will knock at the 
door of India and Australia. Germany may 
try to join forces with her in a gigantic 
drive from the west. As the Axis makes its 
last great desperate assault we must hold firm 
in body and spirit. Our factories must pro- 
duce without limit while our boys by the 
million learn to fly and fight. 

Before long we shall catch up—with ships, 
with planes, with fighting forces trained to 
blast the enemy from the lands he has over- 
tun, Until then we have dark days. May 
we bear them with the fortitude of Washing- 
ton at Valley Forge bear them until our 
righteous anger purges from the world the 
bloody ruthlessness of the enemy by the very 
methods which he forced the world to take. 
Our anger must burn fiercely until the Job is 
done, and the 26 United Nations by their 
mighty deeds have purchased for all man- 
kind a just and lasting peace. 


MUTUAL AID IN PROSECUTION OF WAR— 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point the agreement announced today 
from the White House between the United 
States and the United Kingdom with ref- 
erence to the lend-lease program hereto- 
fore provided for by Congress, and also 
a statement for the press released at the 
same time from the White House. 

There being no objection, the agree- 


‘ment and press release were ordered to 


be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM ON THE PRINCIPLES APPLY- 
ING TO MUTUAL AID IN THE PROSECUTION OF 
THE War AGAINST AGGRESSION, AUTHORIZED 
AND PROVIDED FOR BY THE ACT oF MARCH 11, 
1941 


Whereas the Governments of the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland de- 
clare that they are engaged in a cooperative 
undertaking, together with every other nation 
or people of like mind, to the end of laying 
the bases of a just and enduring world peace 
securing order under law to themseives and 
all nations; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
of America has determined, pursuant to the 
act of Congress of March 11, 1941, that the 
defense of the United Kingdom against ag- 
gression is vital to the defense of the United 
States of America; and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
extended and is continuing to extend to the 
United Kingdom aid in resisting aggression; 
and 

Whereas it is expedient that the final deter- 
mination of the terms and conditions uron 
which the Government of the United King- 
dom receives such aid and of the benefits to 
be received by the United States of America 
in return therefor should be deferred until 
the extent of the defense aid is known and 
until the progress of events makes clearer the 
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final terms and conditions and benefits which 
will be in the mutual interests of the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom 
and will promote the establishment and 
maintenance of world peace; and 

Whereas the Governments of the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom 
are mutually desirous of concluding now a 
preliminary agreement in regard to the pro- 
vision of defense aid and in regard to certain 
considerations which shall be taken into ac- 
count in determining such terms and condi- 
tions and the making of such an agreement 
has been in all respects duly authorized, and 
all acts, conditions, and formalities which it 
may have been necessary to perform, fulfill, 
or execute prior to the making of such an 
agreement in conformity with the laws either 
of the United States of America or of the 
United Kingdom have been performed, ful- 
filled, or executed as required. 

The undersigned, being duly authorized by 
their respective Governments for that pur- 
pose, have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

The Government of the United States of 
America will continue to supply the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom with such de- 
fense articles, defense services, and defense 
information as the President shall authorize 
to be transferred or provided. 

ARTICLE II 

The Government of the United Kingdom 
will continue to contribute to the defense of 
the United States of America and the 
strengthening thereof and will provide such 
articles, services, facilities, or information as 
it may be in a position to supply. 

ARTICLE m 


The Government of the United Kingdom 
will not, without the consent of the President 
of the United States of America, transfer title 
to, or possession of, any defense article or 
defense information transferred to it under 
the act or permit the use thereof by anyone 
not an officer, employee, or agent of the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom. 


ARTICLE IV 


If, as a result of the transfer to the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom of any defense 
article or defense information, it becomes 
necessary for that Government to take any 
action or make any payment in order fully to 
protect any of the rights of a citizen of the 
United States of America who has patent 
rights in and to any such defense article or 
information, the Government of the United 
Kingdom will take such action or make such 
payment when requested to do so by the Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. 


ARTICLE V 


The Government of the United Kingdom 
will return to the United States of America 
at the end of the present emergency, as deter- 
mined by the President, such defense articles 
transferred under this agreement as shall not 
have been destroyed, lost, or consumed and as 
shall be determined by the President to be 
useful in the defense of the United States of 
America or of the Western Hemisphere or to 
be otherwise of use to the United States of 
America. 

ARTICLE VI 

In the final determination of the benefits 
to be provided to the United States of Amer- 
ica by the Government of the United King- 
dom full ccgnizance shall be taken of all 
property, services, information, facilities, or 
other benefits or considerations provided by 
the Government of the United Kingdom sub- 
sequent to March 11, 1941, and accepted or 
acknowledged by the President on behalf of 
the United States of America. 


ARTICLE VII 


In the final determination of the benefits 
to be provided to the United States of America 
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by the Government of the United Kingdom in 
return for aid furnished under the act of 
Congress of March 11, 1941, the terms and 
conditions thereof shall be such as not to 
burden commerce between the two countries, 
but to promote mutually advantageous eco- 
nomic relations between them and the better- 
ment of world-wide economic relations. To 
that end they shall include provision for 
agreed action by the United States of America 
and the United Kingdom, open to participa- 
tion by all other countries of like mind, di- 
rected to the expansion, by appropriate inter- 
national and domestic measures, of produc- 
tion, employment, and the exchange and con- 
sumption of goods, which are the material 
foundations of the liberty and welfare of all 
peoples; to the elimination of all forms of dis- 
criminatory treatment in international com- 
merce, and to the reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers; and, in general, to the 
attainment of all the economic objectives set 
forth in the joint declaration made on August 
12, 1941, by the President of the United States 
of America and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom. 

At an early convenient date conversations 
shall be begun between the two Governments 
with a view to determining, in the light of 
governing economic conditions, the best 
means of attaining the above-stated objec- 
tives by their own agreed action and of seek- 
ing the agreed action of other like-minded 
governments. 

ARTICLE VIT 

This agreement shall take effect as from this 
day's date. It shall continue in force until a 
date to be agreed upon by the two Govern- 
ments. 

Signed and sealed at Washington in dupli- 
cate this 23d day of February 1942. 


An agreement between the Governments of 
the United States and Great Britain on the 
principles applying to mutual aid in the pros- 
ecution of the war was signed yesterday 
(Monday) by the Acting Secretary of State 
and the British Ambassador. 

The agreement is made under the provi- 
sions of the Lend-Lease Act of March 11, 1941. 
By this act of the Congress and the great 
appropriations by which it has been sup- 
ported, this Nation is able to provide arms, 
equipment, and supplies to any country 
whose defense is vital to our own defense. 

On December 7, 1941, we were attacked. 
We are now one of the 26 United Nations 
devoting all of their united strength to the 
winning of this war and to the establishment 
of a just and lasting peace. The vast re- 
sources which Providence has given us en- 
able us to insure that our comrades in arms 
shall not lack arms. Congress has granted 
the authority and the means. United and 
equipped by the overwhelming productive 
power of their resources and ours, we shall 
fight together to the final victory. 

Recent developments in the war have 
shown, if proof was required, the wisdom and 
necessity of the policy of lend-lease supplies 
to the United Nations. That policy continues 
and is expanding to meet the expanding needs 
of the fighting fronts. The agreement signed 
yesterday reaffirms our purpose to supply aid 
to Great Britain. The British Government 
will supply this country with such reciprocal 
aid as it is in a position to give. 

As to the terms of settlement between the 
two countries, the agreement states that it is 
too early in this struggle to foresee or define 
the precise and detailed terms. Instead the 
agreement lays down certain of the principles 
which are to prevail. These principles are 
broadly conceived, for the scale of aid is so 
vast that narrow conceptions of the terms of 
settlement would be as disastrous to our 
economy and to the welfare of our people as 
to the welfare of the British people. Articles 
which at the end of the war can be returned 
to us, and which we wish to have back, will 
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be returned. Full account will be taken of 
all reciprocal aid. 

The fundamental framework of the final 
settlement which shall be sought on the eco- 
nomic side is given in article VII. It shall be 
a settlement by agreement open to participa- 
tion by all other nations of like mind. Its 
purpose shall be not to burden but to improve 
world-wide economic relations. Its aims will 
be to provide appropriate national and inter- 
national measures to expand production, em- 
ployment, and the exchange and consump- 
tion of goods, which, the agreement states, 
are the material foundations of the liberty 
and welfare of all peoples, to eliminate all 
forms of discriminatory treatment in inter- 
national commerce, to reduce tariffs and 
other trade barriers, and, generally, to attain 
the economic objectives of the Atlantic 
Charter 

To that end article VII provides for the 
early commencement of conversations, within 
the framework which it outlines, with a view 
to establishing now the foundations upon 
which we may create after the war a system 
of enlarged production, exchange, and con- 
sumption of goods for the satisfaction of 
human needs in our country, in the British 
Commonwealth, and in all other countries 
which are willing to join in this great effort. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Ellender O'Mahoney 
Austin Gerry Overton 
Bailey Gillette Radcliffe 
Ball Glass Reed 
Bankhead Green Reynolds 
Barbour Gurney Russell 
Barkley Hayden Schwartz 
Bilbo Herring Smathers 
Bone Smith 
Brewster Holman Stewart 
Brown Hughes Taft 
Bulow. Johnson, Calif. Thomas, Idaho 
Bunker Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Okla. 
Burton Kilgore Tobey 
Butler La Follette Truman 

T Tunnell 
Capper McCarran Tydings 
Caraway McKellar Vandenberg 
Chavez McNary Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Wallgren 
Clark, Mo. Maybank Walsh 
Connally Millikin Wheeler 
Danaher Murray White 
Davis Norris Wiley 
Downey Nye 
Doxey O'Daniel 


Mr. HILL. Iannounce that the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH] and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. MurpocK] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness, 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gurrey] is detained on important public 
business. 

The Senators from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS and Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Grorcer], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Ler], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the Senators 
from New York [Mr. Map and Mr. Wac- 
NER], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Mc- 
Fartanp], the Senatcr from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Roster], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Spencer], and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. THomas] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces] is absent as a 
result of injuries and illness, 
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The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopcE], and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Wits] are unavoidably 
absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 
Cost-ASCERTAINMENT * REPORT, 

DEPARTMENT 

A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the cost-ascer- 
tainment report, with an appendix of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
1941 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

LEASE OF INDIAN LANDS 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the leasing of Indian lands for 
business and other purposes (with an accom- 
panying paper); o the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF NATURAL AND MANUFACTURED 
Gas—TrypicaL Gas BILLS 

Five letters from the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, transmitting, in 
further response to Senate Resolution 177 
(submitted by Mr. La FOLLETTE and agreed 
to October 9, 1941), statements showing the 
prices charged to residential customers for 
gas service in all communities in the East 
South Central States, the West North Central 
St: tes, the West South Central States, the 
Mountain States, and the Pacific States, and 
‘tating that similar statements for the other 
geographic areas, as required by the resolu- 
tion, have been transmitted previously (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed as parts 
6. 7, 8, 9, and 10 of Senate Document No. 122. 


PETITION 


Mr, CAPPER presented a letter in the 
nature of a petition signed by members 
œ Rosedale Post, No. 346, American 
Leg.on Auxiliary, of Kansas City, Kans., 
praying for the enactment of the bill 
(H. R. 4) to provide more adequate 
compensation for certain dependents of 
World War veterans, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


RESOLUTION OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE ATLANTA (GA) CHRISTIAN 
COUNCIL—NATIONAL LOTTERY 


Mr. RUSSELL presented a resolution 
adopted by che executive committee of 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Christian Council, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas a bill is now pending before tle 
Congress, offered by Representative HAROLD 
Knutson, of Minnesota, to legalize a na- 
tional lottery, the proceeds from which 
would be used in financing the present war 
emergency; and 

Whereas a recent Gallup poll indicated 
that a majority of the persons interviewed 
were in favor of a national lottery; and 

Whereas the proposed measure would re- 
quire every postmaster in the Nation to be- 
come an agent in promoting and selling 
tickets of chance, thus hiding the historic 
vice of gambling under the guise and glamor 
of patriotism; and 
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Whereas the verdict of history, both sacred 
and secular, emphatically comdemns gam- 
bling, in whatever form, as a breeder of crime, 
a destroyer of character, and the source of 
poverty and debauchery; and 

Whereas our Nation is confronted by the 
greatest challenge in our history—a challenge 
which calls for sacrifice and conservation, 
rather than prodigality and waste; and 

Whereas every nation that has ever sought 
to raise funds by legalizing lotteries has met 
with grief, including several States in the 
American Union: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Executive Committee of 
the Atlantic Christian Council, in regular 
monthly session this February 16, 1942, That 
we most earnestly and respectfully petition 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States, and particularly the Members of the 
Con; from Georgia, to use their full influ- 
ence in promptly defeating this measure, be- 
lieving, as we do, that it would be a calamity 
for such legislation to be enacted in this 
crucial hour of our united effort to preserve 
the American way of life. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. VAN NUYS, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 6270) to amend subsec- 
tions (b), (d), and (e) of section 77 of 
the Judicial Code so as to transfer the 
county of Meriwether from the Colum- 
bus division of the middle district of 
Georgia to the Newnan division of the 
northern district of Georgia, and to 
change the terms of the district court 
for the Macon and Americus divisions in 
the middle district of Georgia, reported it 
without amendment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. OVERTON: 

S. 2304. A bill for the relief of Ruth Groff; 

to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 2345. A bill to relieve disbursing and cer- 
tifying officers of the United States of re- 
sponsibility for overpayments made on trans- 
portation accounts under certain circum- 
stances; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 2306. A bill to further amend section 
206 of the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the establishment, administration, and 
maintenance of a Coast Guard Auxiliary and 
a Coast Guard Reserve,” approved February 
19, 1941, as amended; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

S. 2307. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon certain claims of 
residents of St. Georges, Del.; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

S. 2308. A bill providing for taxation by 
the States and their political subdivisions of 
certain real property acquired for military 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


DISPOSITION OF AGRICULTURAL COM- 
MODITIES BY COMMODITY CREDIT COR- 
PORATION—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. AIKEN, Mr. BROWN, and Mr. 
TAFT each submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, respec- 
tively, to the bill (S. 2255) to establish a 
policy with respect to the disposition of 
agricultural commodities acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, which 
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were severally ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


On motion of Mr. McNary, and by 
unanimous consent, it was 


Ordered, That the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tarr} be excused from further service as a 
member of the Committee on Mines and 
Mining, and that the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. MILLIKIN] be assigned to service on that 
committee to fill the vacancy. 


ATTITUDE OF CITIZENS TOWARD THE 
WAR 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from a patriotic citi- 
zen of Oregon which expresses well the 
current thoughts of a growing number 
of other good citizens. I desire to have 
the letter made a part of my remarks, 
and printed in the body of the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


FEBRUARY 21, 1942. 
Rurvus C. HOLMAN, 


United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Like many other citi- 
zens, I don't like the constant charge from 
Washington that we are too complacent 
about the war; that we are not doing our 
duty; to put it plainly, we are supposed 
to be slackers. 

As for myself and family here is our line- 
up: 

1. We are making regular purchases of de- 
fense bonds. 

2. We contributed to the Red Cross, and 
generously, too. 

3. We helped in the Red Cross, soliciting 
3 full days in the rain. 

4. Mrs. —— is supply chairman of the 
Red Cross, working full time. 

5. My daughter, —— ——, is knitting in- 
structor, working every day at Red Cross 
headquarters. 

6. My employees are buying defense bonds, 
and regularly. 

7. All rationing has been cheerfully ac- 
cepted by ourselves and everyone we know. 

8. All of this in spite of the confusing in- 
formation from news commentators and, 
worst of all, from the Government. 

Frankly, I believe the Government has mis- 
interpreted the sentiment of the people. I 
am in the bank daily where I see a waiting 
line to buy bonds. So far the higher taxes 
have not brought a protest from anyone I 
know. 

Now, Senator, what does the Government 
want us to do beyond all they have asked? 
I am worried, as are all of my friends. Some 
of us don’t sleep well because of the war, but 
we haven't sat on the curb and cried. Here 
are hao things that are disturbing the 

e: 

1. The belief that censorship is being used 
to cover error and hide the actual facts. 

2. Failure to provide stock piles of rubber, 
tin, ete. This is attributed to gross incom- 
petence. 

3. Lack of aggression by the higher-ranking 
Government officials and an honest facing of 
fact. 

4. Federal pay roll of a threatened 2,000,000 
employees, against 235,000 during the last 
World War. 

5. Heavy appropriation to Michigan labor 
in an election year while factories are being 
converted to defense, in spite of Michigan 
unemployment compensation. 

6. The bungling of civilian defense. 

7. Nonessential spending of all kinds, 
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I list all of these to show that our people 
with plenty to criticize are going along 100 
percent. That they are not complacent, but 
are actually worried to beat the band. First, 
because we are at war; and, secondly, because 
of lack of executive direction, which is obvi- 
ously apparent, 

A number of years ago you came down 
to —— and rode around to the various 
granges with me. At that time you were very 
anxious to learn what folks were most inter- 
ested in. This letter is intended to convey the 
kind of information I think you want, and is 
for your personal information. We have to be 
careful in our United States of America, as 
folks think an unbiased appraisal shows a lack 
of loyalty, hence the confidential nature of 
this letter. 

So far as loyalty and support are concerned, 
the folks here are all that could be expected, 
but if the need for sacrifice is not soon recog- 
nized by the Government and the reckless 
spending goes on uninterrupted, the expicsion 
in England against the Churchill government 
will be nothing in comparison to what will 
happen here. 

The people are resentful of the charge that 
they are complacent. They feel, and rightly 
so, that the administration is passing the 
buck. 

Yours very truly, 


MAKING SECURE THE STATE 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, “by un- 


derstanding a house is built.” In Nehe- 
miah we read: 
So built we the wall * + dor the peo- 


ple had a mind to work * * * we re- 
turned all of us to the wall, everyone unto 
his work * * * and we set a watch 
>< o day and night * for the 
builders everyone had his sword girded by 
his side, and so builded. 


The demands of this hour are coldly 
realistic. We have seen the diabolical 
efficiency of the Axis Powers. They plan 
and execute. They go after what they 
want, and there is no fooling in their 
methods. When tanks and planes are 
required, they let nothing interfere. 
They know that in war nothing can go 
on as usual. War is the great disar- 
ranger of peacetime pursuits, peacetime 
concepts. Not by oratory but by hard 
work, not by life as usual but by sacri- 
fice, will tyranny be conquered. Not by 
stupidity but by a realistic approach will 
we meet the challenge of these times. 

Half the globe has been dispossessed 
of freedom. Slavery is the lot of many 
of our kinfolk in the Old World. The 
hour calls for more than brave words. 
We must have brave deeds, not only on 
the battlefield but by men and women 
in the factories, in the shipyards, and 
on the farms. The 8-hour day is out of 
date in wartime; and unless we win the 
war, it wil! be out of date for all time. 
The conquered nations of Europe know 
that. The four freedoms, our republican ~ 
form of government, our economic sys- 
tem, Christianity, were not obtained 
cheaply. They were bought with a great 
price. They are becoming more dear to 
us every day. They can be retained and 
maintained only at a great price. A 
great American once said: 

Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery? 


Well might we paraphrase that state- 
ment now and say, “Are these values of 
so little consequence that we will prej- 
udice them by carrying on life as usual?” 
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Let us not for one moment forget that 
while we are trying to match plane with 
plane and maintain our control of the 
seas and step up production on tanks 
and munitions the Axis Powers are do- 
ing the same. Hitler has Holland, 
France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and 
other countries. He has taken over 
shipyards in Norway, Denmark, France, 
and Holland. Hundreds of thousands of 
skilled workers in the occupied countries 
are working the clock around, producing, 
producing, producing. If we close our 
eyes to this situation and think we can 
continue norme! living here—life as 
usual—we are just blind to realities. 

In the days of Nehemiah “the people 
had a mind to work.” They were on the 
alert and so “built the wall,” making 
secure the state. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON S VISION OF 
AMERICA— ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
DAVIS 


Mr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by him at Fort Stanwix Hotel, Johns- 
town, Pa., on Washington's Birthday, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICA—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR TRUMAN 


| Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an address delivered by 
Senator Truman at the Washington Day kan- 
quet, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
on Monday, February 23, 1942, which appears 
in the Appendix.| 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR SMATHERS AT 
WASHINGTON-JACKSON DAY DINNER 


| Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an ac dress delivered 
by Senator SMATHERS at the Washington- 
Jackson Day dinner at Newark, N. J., on 
February 23, 1942, which appears in the 
Appendix. 


WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR BARBOUR 


Mr. McNARY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Senator Bargour at Newark, N. J., 
February 23, 1942, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


ADDRESS BY HALSEY B. LEAVITT IN 
HONOR OF DEAD OF BATTLESHIP 
“MAINE” 

Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Halsey B Leavitt at Memorial 
Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., on Fep- 
ruary 14, 1942, in honor of the dead of the 
battleship Maine and an article from the 
Asheville (N. C.) Times on the same subject, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


CONDUCT OF THE WAR—EDITORIAL 
FROM SCOTLAND NECK (N. C.) COM- 
MONWEALTH 


Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Scotland Neck (N. C.) Common- 
wealth of February 20, 1942, entitled “Plain 
Words About a Serious Situation,” which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


THE DUTY OF CITIZENS DURING THE 
WAR—EDITORIAL FROM CHICAGO 
DAILY TIMES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recor an edi- 
torial appearing in the Chicago Daily Times 
of February 18, 1942, entitled “Get Back to 
Your Damn Gun,” which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
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CONDUCT OF THE WAR—EDITORIAL FROM 
RAPID CITY (S. DAK.) JOURNAL 
Mr. GURNEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Rapid City (S. Dak.) Journal, 
entitled “Washington, Talk to Yourself,” 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MURRAY RE- 
GARDING CONVERSION OF SMALL 
BUSINESS ENTERPRISES TO WAR PRO- 
DUCTION 
Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record a statement made 

by him before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on the subject of the con- 
version of small business enterprises to war 
production, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SMALL BUSINESS ENTERPRISES AND WAR 
PRODUCTION—STATEMENT BY CHARLES 
H. KALETZKI 
[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Rrconn a statement in 

regard to Senate bill 2250, made before the 

Senate Banking and Currency Committee by 

Charles H. Kaletzki, which appears in the 

Appendix. ] 


DISPOSITION OF AGRICULTURAL COM- 
MODITIES BY COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2255) to establish a policy 
with respect to the disposition of agri- 
cultural commodities acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, a 
great Nation becomes involved in a great 
war, and a great President delivers a 
great message to an interested people. 
In that message, delivered last night, the 
President outlined three very succinctly 
put thoughts and goals toward which 
the American people should strive. I 
shall now read them: 

1. We shall not stop work for a single day. 
If any dispute arises we shall keep on work- 
ing while the dispute is solved by mediation, 
conciliation, or arbitration—until the war is 
won, 


I think there is not an American citi- 
zen who will not subscribe to that. 
2. We shall not demand special gains or 


special privileges or advantages for any one 
group or occupation. 


Iam convinced there is not a citizen of 
the United States who is not ready and 
willing to subscribe to that. 

3. We shall give up conveniences and 
modify the routine of our lives if our country 
asks us to do so. We will do it cheerfully, 
remembering that the common enemy seeks 
to destroy every home and every freedom in 
every part of our land. 


That, of course, is a statement of the 
national enterprise on which we are em- 
barked, and with which we are all in 
hearty accord. 

I wish to speak of the second of these 
goals: 

We shall not demand special gains or spe- 
cial privileges or advantages for any one 
group or occupation, 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Before the Sen- 
ator goes to the second of the goals, will 
he not read the first again? 

<i GILLETTE. Certainly. The first 
reads: 
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We shall not stop work for a single day. 
If any dispute arises, we shall keep on work- 
ing while the dispute is solved by mediation, 
conciliation, or arbitration—until the war is 
won, 


Mr. VANDENBERG. If that indis- 
pensable objective cannot be reached vol- 
untarily, could it not be reached by legis- 
lation? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Expressing my own 
opinion, I should most certainly agree 
with the Senator that if it cannot be 
reached by voluntary compliance of the 
American people, means must and shall 
be found to attain the goal. 

Mr. President, I wish now to call atten- 
tion to one of a number of editorials 
which have appeared in recent weeks. I 
have selected this one because it is par- 
ticularly concise. It is from the Boston 
Herald of February 12, 1942, and is en- 
titled “Farm Bloc Hits Again.” At the 
head of the editorial is this list: JohN H. 
BANKHEAD, Jr., Alabama; Guy M. GIL- 
LETTE, Iowa; ELMER G. Tuomas, Okla- 
homa; Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, Georgia; 
Scott Lucas, Illinois. 


The names of these five men deserve special 
recognition in histories-of America’s partici- 
pation in World War No. 2. 

When General MacArthur and his small 
army were fighting a heroic but losing battle 
in the Philippines, when Singapore was on 
the point of falling, and when the outlook of 
the Ax!s foes was dismally black, these United 
States Senators concentrated their efforts on 
forcing up the price of cotton, wheat, corn, 
and other basic farm commodities still fur- 
ther so that some of their constituents might 
exploit the national emergency more hand- 
somely. In other words, the congressional 
farm bloc, angered by Secretary Wickard’s 
plan to keep basic farm prices at or about their 
present high levels—which range from 50 to 
100 percent above last year’s—are on the 
political warpath again. 


I shall not read further, but this edi- 
torial is typical of the complete misap- 
prehension, misunderstanding, miscon- 
ception, misconstruction, or deliberate 
misinterpretation of the problem which 
faces the agricultural group of the Na- 
tion. A 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator a question? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator think 
it is a deliberate misapprehension? Does 
he not realize that those making such 
statements know all about the situation? 
They are merely deliberately trying to 
deceive the American people, 

Mr. GILLETTE. Of course, as to 
whether it is deliberate is a matter for 
judgment based on probably partial in- 
formation; but it is either deliberate or 
it is based on ignorance which is so 
abysmal that I felt it proper to call at- 
tention to it at this time. 

Mr. President, let me cite two imagi- 
nary conversations. A nation is trying 
to expand its peace economy to meet the 
needs of a war industry, to bring about 
tremendously increased production of 
the necessities for both war and peace. 
An agent of the government goes to a 
manufacturing firm which might be able 
to manufacture tanks and says, “We want 
to make a contract with you to utilize 
your plant to manufacture tanks for the 
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government.” The representative of the 
firm says, “All right. Present your speci- 
fications and we will bid in accordance 
with the law.” The agent says, “Time 
does not permit bidding. The need is so 
great, time is so short, that we are going 
to negotiate a contract with you for the 
utilization of your industry.” The repre- 
sentative of the firm says, “Well, but our 
plant is not sufficient to fulfill the con- 
tract you want to place with us. We do 
not have the money to build a plant, to 
buy the new machine tools, to build new 
units, to expand in order to undertake 
the contract, and if we had the money 
we could not afford to utilize it or to 
spend it in that way, because as soon as 
this emergency is over we shall be left 
with this plant on our hands which we 
cannot use in ordinary peace economy.” 
The agent says, “Very well, we will fur- 
nish you the money; we will expand your 
plant; we will enable you to purchase the 
tools and the facilities you need to per- 
form the contract.” The representative 
of the firm replies, “What are you going 
to pay us?” The agent says, “You make 
an estimate of what it is going to cost 
you to produce every one of those units 
and we will guarantee to pay that cost.” 
The representative of the firm says, “Well, 
but there are uncertain factors. In war 
emergency labor is hard to get, especially 
skilled labor. The price of materials may 
increase. How are we going to estimate 
at this time what the cost of a unit will 
be?” The agent says, “We will allow you 
an ample factor, an ample margin of 
safety in the contract to enable you to 
perform it, so that you will be willing to 
undertake it, and we will pay you every 
cent it costs you to produce the material 
for the nation, and will guarantee you a 
percentage of profit on the production. 
No matter what wage you pay for the 
labor, we will pay it to you for every man 
you hire. We will pay the cost of your 
production. We will guarantee you a 
profit. We will expand your factory. Go 
ahead.” 

Mr. President, I have no fault to find 
with such a procedure, nor has any Amer- 
ican who wants to get the job done any 
fault to find with it. 

However, another Government agent, 
we will say, goes into my State of Iowa 
and calls upon Mr. John Doe, who has a 
quarter section of land, or the agent goes 
into the State of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Bitzo] to Richard Roe, and 
says—quoting Secretary Wickard: 

Food will win this war and dictate the 
peace, We need food and fiber and we need 
tremendous expansion of production. We 
not only have to carry on the peace and war 
economy of the United States, but under our 
lease-lend commitments to our Allies we are 
going to feed them, we are going to furnish 
them with war materials, we are going to 
furnish them with agricultural products. We 
want you to expand. 


John Doe says, “Well, what am I going 
to get? What kind of a contract are you 
going to make with me? Are you going 
to estimate what it costs me to produce a 
pound of cotton, or what it costs me to 
produce a bushel of wheat, and are you 
going to guarantee me the cost, and guar- 
antee me a profit above the cost? I shall 
need additional machinery. I shall need 
additional labor. The draft boards are 
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taking away my labor. If I am deprived 
of labor, I shall need additional machin- 
ery, I shall need a new tractor, I shall 
need a new harvester, I shall need a new 
planter. Will the Government furnish 
them? Will you guarantee that the Gov- 
ernment out of the National Treasury 
will expand my little factory which I have 
to operate for a living and for the needs 
of the Nation?” The agent answers “Oh, 
no.” 

John Doe asks, “Will you guarantee me 
the cost of production of my factory plus 
a profit?” The agent says, “Oh, no, Oh, 
no.” 

Mr. President, I ask Senators in all 
fairness, regardless of the section from 
which they come, in the parallel I have 
drawn is there anything exaggerated? Is 
there anything unjust in it? Is there 
anything inequitable in it? 

Let me go further. I will go to the 
third group which is not to have special 
privileges. I have spoken of the indus- 
trial group which is guaranteed cost of 
production plus a profit, and cost of pro- 
duction with a margin of safety, and an 
expansion of plants, and contrasted with 
that the condition of the agricultural sec- 
tion of the country. 

Now consider labor. The Government 
agent says to iabor, “We are going to con- 
tinue in effect our support of wages, of 
a wage scale, under our wage-and-hour 
law, which fixes a minimum. We are 
going to maintain the prevailing wage for 
your section of the country; and if you 
work overtime, we shall see that you are 
paid time and a half for overtime and 
for Sundays and holidays. We are going 
to protect the purchasing power of 
labor.” 

Mr. President, that is all right. I am 
in favor of that. I have no objection to 
it. I am standing here speaking in my 
poor way for the third group that has no 
guaranty, no guaranty of cost, no guar- 
anty of wages, no guaranty of extra 
profits for overtime, nothing for working 
Sundays and holidays, no assurance 
whatever that it is to be compensated for 
its vital effort in behalf of the national 
defense. 

When anyone comes before the Con- 
gress and asks for fair and decent and 
just consideration for this third of our 
population, then we have on the part of 
editorial writers of our country such con- 
temptible ebullitions as “Iniquitous farm 
bloc,” “Another raid on the Treasury,” 
“These men ought to have their names 
blazoned beside that of Benedict Arnold 
and all the other traitors who are trying 
to despoil the American people and im- 
pede the war effort.” 

Mr. President, the failure of these gen- 
tlemen to understand the basic, fair sit- 
uation is to me so fundamental and per- 
tains so greatly to the kindergarten or 
primary constituent elements of the 
problem that it seems unfair for me to 
take the time of the United States Senate 
to refer to it, but I shall refer to it be- 
cause I have started on the subject and, 
as Senators know, I do not speak very 
often on the Senate floor. 

There are Senators who are associated 
with me in connection with the pending 
bill who are able and keen lawyers. 
They will speak on that phase of the bill. 
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Iam not competent to speak on it. Iam 
afarmer. Icame here from between the 
handles of the plow, hopping clods my- 
self, not doing so through any hired man 
or agent. I came here from milking my 
own cows. I came here after I had cam- 
paigned for the first time in the election 
of 1932, when there was the great con- 
vulsion and political revulsion that re- 
sulted in sending Democrats here from 
rock-ribbed Republican States such as 
Iowa and Michigan. 

When I campaigned I went home at 
night, because I had to return in order to 
milk my cows. I went home and drove 
through ranks of farmers who were 
picketing the roads of northwestern 
Iowa, refusing to allow produce of any 
kind to go to the market. At that time 
farm foreclosures in great numbers were 
taking place, as suggested to me by a 
Senator, and in a few moments I shall tell 
the Senate why foreclosures were taking 
place. The farmers picketing the roads 
would stop me and say, “Have you any 
potatoes? Have you any eggs? Have 
you any butter? Are you taking any- 
thing to market?” 

I would say “No, I am going home to 
work.” They would say “Very well, go 
ahead.” The same law-abiding, honest 
farmers, as honest and law abiding as 
any others in the country, were driven to 
such a point of desperation at that time 
that they went into a courtroom to stop 
one of those foreclosures, took the judge 
off the bench, carried him up the road, 
tied one end of a rope around his neck, 
threw the other over the branch of a tree, 
and told him if he signed any more fore- 
closures or if he did not agree to refuse 
to sign decrees of foreclosure taking their 
homes away from them they would string 
him up. 

The judge knelt there in the road and 
said, “May I pray?” They said to him, 
“Yes.” And the judge said, “Almighty 
God, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” And they did not know 
what they were doing, simply because 
they were driven to desperation. 

Mr. President, I came here in 1933 and 
spent the first 4 years in the House. In 
all that time since 1933 I have been as- 
sociated with my good friend the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Brown]. We 
came over to the Senate together and 
sat side by side on the “Cherokee strip” 
for a while, and then we were moved to 
the Democratic side. The Senator from 
Michigan has been my guide and mentor 
and help. I hope he will help me in this 
matter, but I fear he will not. Speaking 
personally, the situationis unpleasant 
from that standpoint. But all that time 
we have been trying to rehabilitate agri- 
culture, and the Government has spent 
hundreds of millions of dollars out of the 
United States Treasury in an effort to do 
so. A Representative from New York 
with whom I was associated in the House 
of Representatives came to me after I 
had been in that body for 2 or 3 years, 
and said: 

For heaven's sake, Guy, what is the matter 
with your people out there? Are they going 
always to be in the position of having to live 
out of the Public Treasury? I cannot under- 
stand your agricuitural community. Have 
they not enough manhocd, have they not 
enough stamina, to stand on their own feet 
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and conduct their own business? I under- 
stand there are farmers in your State who have 
radios, who have telephones in their farm- 
houses, and who have electric ice boxes. I 
understand that they are living on that scale; 
and yet they come and ask for this kind of 
relief. 

Why did he say that? Not because he 
was unreasonable, not because he was 
unjust. It was because he did not un- 
derstand. 

I said we would come back to the 
kindergarten sfage. That part of the 
discussion will be very brief. One hun- 
dred years ago the majority of the people 
of this country were engaged in operating 
little factories on the farm. They util- 
ized a large portion of their production. 
Such production as they had over and 
above the family needs they exchanged 
by barter with their neighbors and with 
a few artisans in the small villages in 
the eastern section of the country. With 
the development of means of transporta- 
tion through the railroads, the great 
Middle West, the great West, and the 
great areas of the South were opened 
up; rich farm lands were developed, and 
the products of the labor of the farmers 
could be taken to industrial centers to 
be processed. Thousands upon thousands 
of people became engaged in the distribu- 
tion or transportation end. Others en- 
gaged in the handling end; and still 
others in the industrial processing end. 
The trend was continual. In addition, 
there was developed machinery whereby 
the labor of the man on the farm was 
multiplied over and over and over again, 
until at the present time approximately 
one-third of the people of the country 
are engaged in producing food and fiber 
for the other two-thirds. 

That would not be bad in itself; but 
a diabolical picture presented itself from 
the farmer’s standpoint. It has been 
referred to over and over again. I will 
wager that I have heard the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry |Mr. Smirx] refer to 
it 20 times on this floor. The farmer 
does not fix the price of a nickel’s worth 
of his product. He can not do so. He 
must take it to the nearest market town 
or railhead and say. What will you give 
me?” In Chicago a board of trade was 
set up to handle such products. It was 
not always the real product which was 
bought and sold. Sometimes it was so- 
called futures. In other sections of the 
country exchanges were set up for han- 
dling other products. The result was 
that the farmer was absolutely dependent 
on the willingness of the gentlemen who 
fixed the market to pay him what they 
wanted to pay. He could take it or leave 
it. He had no choice in the matter. 

What was the result? Another serious 
factor, which is not always taken into 
consideration by those who have never 
been nearer a farm than Fifth Avenue in 
New York City, is that the farmer’s fac- 
tory does not run the year round. When 
business is slack and his product is not 
selling at a remunerative figure, the fac- 
tory owner lays off some of his employees 
and closes his factory during August, 
September, and October, perhaps, until 
business picks up and the inventories on 
his shelves can be sent out to purchasers 
throughout the country. 
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The farmer cannot do that. His fac- 
tory works seasonally. In the South at 
this time the farmers are preparing to 
plant the corn crop—or they would he 
if they had any labor with which to 
plant it. They are preparing to plant it. 
In my State the corn crop will be planted 
in May; and if it is not planted between 
the 10th of May and the 20th of May, it 
will be caught by frost in the fall, and we 
shall have no corn crop. 

Can the farmer close his factory? He 
cannot plant another crop until the fol- 
lowing May. Does he know when he puts 
in his crop how much he will reap? He 
cannot know. He may have 50 bushels 
to the acre. He may have 75. He may 
have 10. He may get nothing. There 
are hazards which he cannot control and 
which no one else can control, because 
they are controlled by Almighty God. 
The farmer cannot control climatic con- 
ditions, pests, and a hundred and one 
other things which interfere with his 
production. He can only work from 
morning until night, from daylight until 
dark, produce as much as he can under 
the conditions as they develop, and then 
take it to market and on his knees ask 
what someone will pay him for it. 

To rectify that condition, we have 
been trying through various devices to 
save the situation for the farmer. Re- 
member that when the farmer's factory 
is closed it is closed for the season. Sev- 
enty percent of the new wealth produced 
every year is in the form of agricultural 
commodities—not processed wealth, but 
new wealth which, in turn, is divided with 
the dentist, the doctor, the lawyer, the 
railroad man, the laborer, the factory 
worker, the millionaire, and the tycoon. 
Every one participates in that product 
when it is processed and made ready for 
use. Seventy percent of the new wealth 
is produced on the farm; and if the 
farmer closes his factory for the season, 
that wealth is never produced. 

I now wish to refer to the policy to 
which the Congress has committed itself 
over and over again in the hope of meet- 
ing this situation. Another friend of 
mine on the House side said, “Why do 
not the farmers ask for tariff protec- 
tion? We will give them some tariff 
protection in proportion to what the in- 
dustrial interests have. We will protect 
their prices by a tariff.” 

Why do we not do it? Simply be- 
cause, as every Senator knows, we pro- 
duce exportable surpluses, or we did. 
Let me use two homely illustrations. If 
in my county in Iowa we should produce 
100 head of horses a year when we have 
a market for only 90, what good would 
it do? What good would it do to say 
to the farmers in that county, “You have 
10 horses too many. We are going to 
protect you. We will build a tariff wall 
around your county. We will not let 
any cheap horses come in from Missis- 
sippi. We will not let any horses pro- 
duced by the cheap labor of Michigan 
come in. We will build this wall a mile 
high, or 7 miles high, or 162 miles high.” 
We should still have 10 horses too many. 
That is why we cannot do it. 

Various methods have been suggested 
for correcting this condition. One 
school says, “Cut down the production 
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of horses to 90. That is the way to do 
it.“ But if I do not put in my crop on 
my farm I lose a season’s work. The 
advocates of the school of limiting pro- 
duction say, “In the interest of the pub- 
lic we will provide payments to reim- 
burse you for cutting down your produc- 
tion.” That is the production-control 
school, under which we have been oper- 
ating in the main for some time. 

Another group says, “Find uses for the 
other 10 horses. Find a market for 
them.” That is the expanded-market 
school. That would be a grand school 
if its theory would work. 

A third group says, “Take the 10 sur- 
plus horses out of the market. Let the 
market be controlled so that they will 
not depress the market.” Through the 
device of a loan we have been utilizing 
png suggested method to a certain ex- 

ent. 

Again let me use an illustration. On 
my farm, when I am working there— 
and I hope to goodness I shall be work- 
ing there in a very short time—it does 
not make much difference to me whether 
I receive a dollar for a bushel of corn 
and pay a dollar for a shirt, or receive 
50 cents for a bushel of corn and pay 
50 cents for a shirt, or receive 10 cents 
for a bushel of corn and pay 10 cents 
for a shirt. I can exchange a bushel of 
corn for a shirt. If I have to pay obli- 
gations which have been incurred on the 
basis of $1 corn or 10-cent corn, that is 
something else again; but the matter of 
being placed in a parity relationship to 
other industries is vital. 

I have referred to the policy to which 
the Congress has committed itself. I 
shall read a portion of one of the acts. 
It is rather brief. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield before 
he comes to that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bunker in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Iowa yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I under- 
stood the Senator to say that if he could 
buy a shirt for 10 cents, he would be per- 
fectly willing to sell a bushel of corn for 
10 cents. Is that correct? 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is a conclusion. 
I did not go quite to that length. I re- 
ferred to the exchange value or the parity 
relationship. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Let me 
make this suggestion for the Recorp. We 
now are facing a national indebtedness of 
approximately $150,000,000,000. We can 
see that much, I think, and I am fearful 
that we may have to see more. When the 
war is over, if it does not run too long, 
I think we shall face an annual Budget 
of upward of $15,000,000,000. It will be 
made up of approximately $4,000,000,000 
in interest payments, $1,000,000,000 annu- 
ally to support the Army indefinitely, 
$1,000,000,000 annually to support the 
Navy indefinitely, $1,000,000,000 annu- 
ally to support the Air Corps indefinitely, 
and we shall have to appropriate at least 
$1,000,000,000 to take care of the hospi- 
tals and the hospitalization and the com- 
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pensation of those who, unfortunately, 
may become casualties of the war. Those 
are the extraordinary expenses that I can 
now foresee. I do not see much chance 
to decrease the regular expenses of Gov- 
ernment, which may amount to $6,000,- 
000,000. They are more than that now. 
When we add together the expenses that 
we certainly can foresee, after the war is 
over we shall face an annual Budget of 
at least $15,000,000,000. 

The question now is, How can we pos- 
sibly raise that much money on dollar 
wheat and even 20-cent cotton and other 
things in proportion? From my view- 
point it is utterly impossible. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma. If he will recall, I men- 
tioned the relationship merely in the 
matter of exchange; but I referred to a 
high price level required in order to liq- 
uidate obligations incurred on the basis 
mentioned—a problem which is entirely 
different. 

Back in the Seventy-first Congress we 
established a Federal Farm Board—an 
organization of unpleasant memory in a 
good many ways. I quote from the act 
establishing the Board: 

Secrion 1. (a) That it is hereby declared 
to be the policy of Congress to promote the 
effective merchandising of agricultural com- 
modities in interstate and foreign commerce, 
so that the industry of agriculture will be 
placed on a basis of economic equality with 
other industries, and to that end to protect, 
control, and stabilize the currents of inter- 
state and foreign commerce in the marketing 
of agricultural commodities and their food 
products— 

* + * * * 

(4) By aiding in preventing and controlling 
surpluses in any agricultural commodity, 
through orderly production and distribution, 
so as to maintain advantageous domestic 
markets and prevent such surpluses from 
causing undue and excessive fluctuations or 
depressions in prices for the commodity. 


In the Seventy-third Congress, when 
we Democrats arrived on the scene and 
were rescuing the country, the first Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act enacted in that 
Congress provided: 

That the present acute economic emer- 
gency being in part the consequence of a 
severe and increasing disparity between the 
prices of agricultural and other commodities, 
which disparity has largely destroyed the pur- 
chasing power of farmers for industrial prod- 
ucts, has broken down the orderly exchange 
of commodities, and has seriously impaired 
the agricultural assets supporting the na- 
tional credit structure, it is hereby declared 
that these conditions in the basic industry of 
agriculture have affected transactions in 
agricultural commodities with a national 
public interest, have burdened and obstructed 
the normal currents of commerce in such 
commodities, and render imperative the im- 
mediate enactment of title I of this act. 


The Seventy-fifth Congress, in adopt- 
ing an amendment to the act I have just 
cited, made the following declaration: 

It is hereby declared that the disruption of 
the orderly exchange of commodities in inter- 
state commerce impairs the purchasing power 
of farmers and destroys the value of agricul- 
tural assets which support the national credit 
structure and that these conditions affect 
transactions in agricultural commodities 
with a national public interest, and burden 
and obstruct the normal channels of inter- 
state commerce. 
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Now I quote from Public, No. 69, of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress: 

Whereas a permanent farm program 
should * * + (c) safeguard farmers and 
the business of the Nation against the con- 
sequences of farm price decline; and 

Whereas it is the sense of Congress that 
the permanent farm legislation should be 
pee upon the following fundamental prin- 
ciples: 

(1) That farmers are entitled to their fair 
share of the national income; 

* * * * +$ 

(4) That control of agricultural surpluses 
above the ever-normal granary supply is 
necessary to safeguard the Nation's invest- 
ment in loans and to protect farmers against 
a price collapse due to bumper yields result- 
ing in production beyond all domestic and 
foreign need. 


Now let me refer to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938. Ishall not read 
the whole declaration of policy of the 
act; but one of its purposes. among 
others, is— 
to assist farmers to attain, insofar as prac- 
ticable, parity prices for such commodities 
and parity to income. 


That is the first time there comes into 
the picture the statement of parity rela- 
tionship, as such, and a distinction be- 
tween parity income and parity price. 

Mr. BONE. The first time? 

Mr.GILLETTE. That is the first time, 
so far as I have observed. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Sénator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. As I recall, the first 
time I heard of parity prices was when 
the expression was used by President- 
elect Hoover in his inaugural address, in 
which he promised that there would be 
parity prices, a parity of agricultural 
products with industrial products. 
Thereafter the matter was dropped, and 
no more was heard of it. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator. 
I referred to the first time I observed it in 
the law, which was in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, which provided 
for parity payments. 

As will be recalled, the first Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, was declared un- 
constitutional—and, I think, properly so. 
I think so as a farmer and also as a law- 
yer. The unanimous opinion, I think, of 
the Supreme Court was that it was un- 
constitutional because it tried to control 
production within the local community. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. So as to keep the 
record straight, let me say that there 
were three dissents. One of them was 
by the present Chief Justice, Mr. Stone. 
I think his dissent in that case had much 
to do with his appointment as Chief 
Justice. 

Mr. GILLETTE. In other words, the 
decision was 6 to 3. I thank my col- 
league from Alabama and cosponsor of 
the pending measure, 

When the first Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act was declared unconstitutional, 
there had to be devised some other means 
by which to control production and do it 
constitutionally. We developed the soil 
conservation payment program so that 
certain acreage would be taken out of 
production, thus depleting the production 
of certain crops, and making land avail- 
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able for the planting of soil-building 
crops, and making certain additional 
payments. 

Then in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 we provided that if with these 
devices and the loan assistance there was 
not secured for the farmer a parity rela- 
tionship, then, if and when funds were 
made available out of the United States 
Treasury, we would make additional pay- 
ment to him in the way of parity pay- 
ments, and, for the purpose of support- 
ing the price, for the purpose cf nrotect- 
ing agriculture in the anomalous posi- 
tion in which it has always been, we pio- 
vided that, through the device of loans, 
certain warehouse crops could be taken 
out of the market. 

As Senators know, the farmer has a 
seasonal crop. He borrows money from 
the bank in order to pay his grocery bill 
and to pay the doctor. When he buys a 
piece of machinery he says, “I will pay 
you when I sell my wheat” or “I will pay 
you when I sell my hogs,” or “I will pay 
you when I sell my cotton.” Everything 
is based on that process, that is his pur- 
chasing power. 

The result was that marketing was 
conducted in a condition of glut. In 
order to meet his obligations, when a 
farmer had his crop ready to sell he 
had to take it to market, where those 
who controlled the market drove the 
price down, and the farmer had to sell 
because he had to meet his obligations. 

In order to aid the farmer we devised 
this method, saying, “We will loan you 
money on your warehouse product to 
enable you to meet your present obliga- 
tions, and then you can market your 
product in an orderly way. We will try 
to maintain for you something of a price 
level.” 

Theoretically, the price level was to be 
the amount of the loan, but actually it 
did not work out that way. Everyone 
knows that to be so. In my State, in 
the corn-producing section, for instance, 
when from 57 to 63 cents, as I recall, 
were being loaned on a bushel of corn, 
corn was selling on the cash market for 
from 50 to 51 cents. But we did a won- 
derful thing for the farmer. The present 
administration and the Congress did a 
wonderful thing in trying to support the 
price by taking off the market the sur- 
plus that would absolutely press it down 
and destroy it. We also aided the farmer 
by providing that he could liquidate his 
loan by turning the proper security over 
to the Government—to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, as it later developed. 

Now I have come to the point which I 
have been trying to reach. The purpose 
was to remove a surplus from the market 
so that the price level would not be forced 
down to a destructive point. It was 
never intended in God Almighty's world 
that the Government should throw those 
surpluses onto the market, to destroy 
the market that we had endeavored to 
maintain for the farmer. That is what 
has happened at the present time. 

Now let me quote from an authority 
on this situation. Mr. Wickard, in his 
report as Secretary of Agriculture, dated 
January 26, 1942—and I hope the Sena- 
tors, who being kind enough to give me 
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their attention, will listen to this—made 
the following statement: 

There is a perfectly practical and obvious 
reason for stipulating that no ceiling should 
be imposed on farm products at exactly 
parity. As every farmer knows, farm-product 
prices fluctuate every day. The supply of a 
commodity coming on the market changes 
from day to day, and the demand changes 
from day to day. Prices fluctuate accord- 
ingly. Price fluctuations may be desirable 
to stop the flooding of markets at certain 
periods. 

HII ceilings were placed exactly 
at parity— 

And I shall refer to that in a moment 

If ceilings were placed exactly at parity, 
the daily fluctuations in the market would 
necessarily all be between parity and some 
lower figure, and, as a result, farmers could 
not possibly average parity. The real pur- 
pose of restricting ceilings to a point some- 
what above parity is to make it reasonably 
sure that farmers will have an Opportunity 
to get parity. After all, it happens to be 
the expressed policy of Congress 


As I have demonstrated by a half a 
dozen expressions and quotations— 

After all, it happens to be the expressed 
policy of Congress and the administration to 
achieve and maintain farm prices at parity. 

Actually, most farmers oppose infiated 
prices; for themselves they want only fair 
prices now and later. As long as the parity 
principle works they have that benefit. 


There, Mr. President, is the reason ex- 
pressed in the words of the Sezretary cf 
Agriculture, why in the price-control bill 
we provided that a ceiling should not be 
fixed below 100 percent of parity, but not, 
as some ignorant commentators seem to 
think, for the purpose of putting agricul- 
ture in a preferred position. They sug- 
gest that we were not satisfied with the 
100-percent relationship, but insisted on 
having a guaranty of a price 10 percent 
above parity. How many editorials have 
the Senator from Alabama and I read 
to the effect that the farmer was guar- 
anteed 100 percent of parity, but was not 
satisfied, and the group the Senator from 
Alabama so nobly headed, a group of 
bucketeers and pirates, who were walting 
to get their hands into the Public Treas- 
ury, were not satisfied with that rela- 
tionship, but wanted a guaranty of 110 
percent of the price level. 

Then, after they have secured that, we 
hear it intimated that the Senator from 
Alabama has the abominable effrontery 
to lead this group of greedy farm Repre- 
senatives in the Congress of the United 
States in an effort to provide that the 
surpluses which were taken off the mar- 
ket in order to sustain prices shall not be 
thrown onto the market—in order to 
keep them below 110 percent? No; in 
order to keep them from going to par- 
ity. That is what the present proposi- 
tion is. 

Let me quote again from the Secretary 
of Agriculture. He is sound, if he is al- 
lowed to be. Before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Subcommittee, on 
January 2, 1942, he said: 

For several years we have been making 
parity payments to partially compensate for 
the difference between parity prices and 
prices the farmers receive. Recently the 
President told me he considered such a policy 
& wise one. Now it is evident that the nearer 
farm prices get to parity on the average the 
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less payments will be needed to make up the 
difference. Of course, farm prices will never 
average parity if they cannot get above 
parity. That is why I favor a 110 percent 
of parity ceiling, rather than 100 percent. 


I want to call attention to the fact 
that the Secretary of Agriculture said 
he presented the matter to the President 
and the President thought the policy a 
wise one. 

But what has happened? The corn, 
the wheat, and the cotton that are held 
in the granaries and warehouses, taken 
off the market to sustain and uphold the 
market for the farmers, suddenly appear 
on the market. Secretary Wickard, as 
every member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry knows, when called 
before the committee stated that some 
60,000,000 bushels of corn which had 
been taken from the C: C. C. and sold 
for the purpose of distilling, if I remem- 
ber correctly, were used by the purchas- 
ers to speculate in and to hedge against, 
and that, after they bought it below par- 
ity, they sold it upon the Chicago market. 
These people, in order to hold prices 
down below parity, had hedged against 
it in dealings on the board of trade, and 
had made as much as 7 cents a bushel. 
As soon as he had learned of it, the Sec- 
retary had stopped it, and tried to pre- 
vent it occurring again, but this corn 
was thrown on the market with the in- 
tention. of holding down the price. The 
Secretary said, “I will not sell any of it 
below 75.cents; I will see that it does not 
go below 75 cents; I will see that wheat 
does not go below 90 cents,” which is 
about 80 percent of parity. He said in 
reply to our questions these people were 
making up to 7 cents a bushel profit in 
speculation and then were distilling it 
and were guaranteed 50 cents a gallon 
for the alcohol, at the rate of 2 gallons 
and a half from each bushel, or a dollar 
and a quarter out of the alcohol and 7 
cents a bushel for speculation, and 17 
or 18 pounds of residue left over as a 
little bit of lagniappe, as I believe it is 
called in Louisiana. 

That is what we are complaining of; 
that is the situation in which we are in- 
terested. I like Secretary Wickard; he 
has the greatest power now that any 
Secretary of Agriculture ever had; I 
know that he would not use it unfairly 
if he were left free; but he makes a state- 
ment. which I quote from the Washing- 
ton Post of February 12, 1942: 


Secretary Wickard asserted yesterday that 
a proposal sponsored by congressional farm 
leaders to forbid sale of Government-owned 
corn and wheat at less than parity prices 
would raise the food bill of American con- 
sumers at least a billion dollars a year. 


Mr. President, in all kindness to Secre- 
tary Wickard, let me say that every man, 
especially a man in public life, should at 
least be reasonably.careful about his as- 
sertions. I do not say that he misrepre- 
sents things or intends to misrepresent 
them; but any man who says that the 
holding of corn and wheat and cotton 
below parity, at 85 percent of parity, 
would make a difference of 15 percent 
in the Nation’s food bill, simply does not 
know what he is talking about; it is 
mathematically impossible. If a billion 
dollars is 15 percent, 1 percent is one- 
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fifteenth of that, and 100 percent is a 
hundred times that, or $7,000,000,000; 
and if agriculture, as the Federal Trade 
Commission has reported, gets 43 cents 
out of the consumer’s dollar, the annual 
income from food alone would, according 
to that kind of computation, be $11,- 
500,000,000. Yet the tables of the entire 
gross income from farm products for the 
years 1921 to 1938, inclusive show that at 
no time did the gross income from agri- 
eultural production amount to over 
$12,000,000,000. Yet the Secretary makes 
a careless statement such as that, and 
the commentators and editorial writers 
pick it up. Why do they pick it up? 
Why do they magnify it? Why do they 
distort it? Why do they misrepresent it? 
Why do they try to hold up to ridicule 
the agricultural sections of the country? 
I will show the Senate why. The Wash- 
ington Post; in the same issue which 
called attention to this “raid on the 
Treasury” by the farm bloc, set forth on 
its financial page certain figures as to 
corporate income. Let me read excerpts 
from it: 

Total taxes of the Bell System, including 
the Western Electric Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, for 1941, were $268,493,000, a jump of 
$88,279,000. * * * Operating revenues in 
1941 amounted to $1,298,689,000, an increase. 
of $124,367,000 over 1940, * * * and they 
made a profit of $10.26 a share. 

* + * . 


Eighty-seven rails show a gain of 25.8} r- 
cent in January gross. 
* * * * * 

Western Union Telegraph Co. announced 
its net earned income for 1941 totaled- 
$7,366,240, after provision for Federal taxes, 
compared with $3,621,581 in 1940. 


Or more than double. 

The New York Air Brake Co. reported for 
1941 a net profit of $1,309,770 * com- 
pared with $1,046,656 in 1940. 


The St. Joseph Lead Co. had a net 
profit of about $200,000 over that made 
in 1941. 

The American News Co., for the year 
ended December 31, showed a net profit 
of $1,117,000 as against $1,100,000 in 1940. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
showed net earnings of $4,970,000 as 
against $4,600,000 for 1940. 

Mr. President, that is just part of the 
picture. 

American Woolen net in year soars to $11.23 
a share. 


Capital store receipts in the Nation’s 
Capital, the retail stores receipts, were up 
34 percent during the week. 

Local sales in the 4 weeks ending February 
14 were reported 47 percent heavier than in 
the corresponding period last year. 


The Fifth Federal Reserve reported a 
33-percent gain all over the district on 
an average. 

There we have the picture, every one 
of these organizations making substantial 
and heavy profits over those of the pre- 
vious year because of the present condi- 
tion. With 200,000 additional employees 
coming to Washington and being placed 
on the public pay rolls, the local stores 
see their sales increase 40 percent, and 
they advertise in the Washington Post. 

In the same sheet there is a long article 
about the plans of the retailers through- 
out the Nation to prevent Government 
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interference with their profits. They 
want to regulate their own profits, so that 
the Government will not have to step in. 
Who would not want to do so? 

I find the following in another portion 
of the newspaper of the same date, the 
21st day of February: 

CHICAGO GRAIN 

Cuicaco, February 21—Grain prices re- 
sumed their downward trend today with small 
fractional losses. 

Dealers blamed the quiet selling partly on 
evening up of accounts prior to the Sunday 
and Monday holidays and to Washington re- 
ports, apparently from reliable sources, that 
the administration still is opposed to legisla- 
tion which would forbid Commodity Credit 
Corporation sales of wheat and corn at prices 


below parity. 


When that news first appeared the 
market in cotton and the market in corn 
and the market in wheat broke all the law 
allowed the prices to break, merely on the 
publication of the information that such 
a thing was intended and was expected. 
When the farmer in the State took his 
corn to the elevator that day the check 
he received was based on the quotation 
in the Chicago market. He lost 5 cents a 
bushel. Indeed, he lost more than that, 
because the local buyer, the elevator man, 
has to protect himself against a falling 
market, and if he does not hedge, he has 
to have enough margin to protect him- 
self. The farmers in the State of Iowa, 
the farmers in the Cotton Belt, the farm- 
ers in the Corn Belt, lost thousands upon 
thousands of dollars because of the report 
or suggestion that the authorities were 
going to use the surpluses to depress the 
market. 

Pick up any newspaper published since 
that time—I do not care what it is—and 
look at the reports of the Chicago grain 
market. The price would be found up 2 
cents on the information that the farm 
bloc was going to put this measure 
through the Congress; it would be down 
two cents and a half because if was 
understood that the President would veto 
the bill if Congress did so; it would be up 
a cent and a half because the reports 
from Congress intimated that Senator 
Bankhead was adamant and was going 
to put it through. Then the price would 
drop again because further advices were 
that Secretary Wickard would oppose it. 

Here is the poor farmer, not fixing the 
price he can get, but seeing it fixed by 
agencies such as those to which I have 
referred, and we allow a factor such as 
that to come into the picture, and the 
surpluses which we were told would sup- 
port prices put on the market to be 
speculated in, in order to drive the prices 
down. 

Oh, it is said, we must help England.” 
Let me read further from the same news- 
paper to which I have been referring. 
Let me give my colleagues some other 
information. On the same day to which 
I have just referred, the following 
appeared in a London Associated Press 
dispatch: 

BRITISH WHEAT PRICE ADVANCED TO $1.71 

To insure food production on a necessary 
scale in Britain and give farmers a reasonable 
return, the Agriculture Ministry raised the 
price of wheat yesterday by 18 pence (30 
5 16 shillings ($3.20) per hundred- 
we 
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This, in bushels, was an increase from 
$1.55 to $1.71. No. 2 hard wheat sold in Chi- 
cago Friday for 81.29 . 

The ministry ordered this in a general up- 
lifting of farm-product prices, including an 
average increase of 6 shillings 6 pence ($1.30) 
per live hundredweight for fat cattle and a 

of 2 pence (3 cents) more per pound 
for the wool clip. 


While Great Britain takes action to 
support farm prices and to raise them in 
order to secure their farmers and en- 
courage production, we find a statement 
from our Department that food will win 
the war, and we turn loose on the market 
surpluses which will inevitably drive 
prices down. We are not going to let 
prices go above 85 percent of parity. 
That is not the principle to which we 
have been committed for years. It is not 
the principle to which Congress has sub- 
scribed and which it has enacted over 
and over again. The principle Congress 
has adopted is that I have just quoted 
Secretary Wickard as confirming. It is 
the principle the President says is wise. 
Yet when we come and ack for relief, 
what happens? I know I am taking a 
good deal of time, but this subject is very 
close to my heart, and I hope my col- 
leagues will bear with me if I read a few 
brief extracts from letters from constit- 
uents of mine. 

Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Iowa yield to the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. With reference to the 
raising of the price of wheat in England, 
has the Senator explored the subject fur- 
ther to see whether they are using lend- 
lease money they got from the United 
States with which to do that? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I have not done so, 
but I will say to the Senator from Texas 
that that is a very interesting inquiry. 

In a letter I have received from a con- 
stituent, he says: 

I would like to call to your attention what 
might turn out to be a very serious matter. 
As you know, the administration during the 
past week has tried to influence the packer 
into depressing prices of hogs and cattle— 


I do not think that is true, but I am 
quoting what he says— 


and while they tried to do it through the 
packers, and without the hand of the ad- 
ministration being shown, it got to the pro- 
ducers in a hurry, and why the efforts to 
control grain prices made them mad (the 
farmers) this last move has given them the 
real jitters, and leads to the belief that when 
they have produced the increase asked for, 
that they stand a good chance of having 
prices lowered to where they will mean losses 
to the producers. In other words, they are 
rapidly losing faith in the administration's 
promises to maintain parity. If this method 
is followed much further I will not be a bit 
surprised if a lot of brood sows that were in- 
tended to farrow are dumped on the market, 
and that would be just too bad. I bought for 
feeding purposes several bunches of hogs Sat- 
urday weighing from 140 to 155 pounds. 


They were intended to farrow and were 
sold to the local buyers and at the neigh- 
boring town because of the news of the 
depression efforts of the administration. 

To those of my colleagues who do not 
know about the hog business, I may state 
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that they do not realize how serious it is 
at this time cf the year to turn onto the 
market at 140 or 155 pounds hogs which 
were intended to produce the pigs to pro- 
vide the pork and the lard for our great 
needs during the coming year. 

Now, let me read an excerpt from an- 
other letter: 


I am a large grain and livestock farmer, 
farming about 800 acres of land and feeding 
1,000 head of cattle and 400 head of hogs. 


I call attention to that merely to show 
that this writer is an expert. 


Now, I operate this business myself even 
though I am only 29 years old; I believe that 
I hare had some experience as I have built 
this up from a small enterprise. 

How does our Government expect us to 
buy bonds, pay interest, income tax, or any- 
thing else if the minute corn gets up to the 
price that the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration has strived so hard to attain 
they (Mr. Henderson and Mr. Wickard) arise 
and bemoan the fact that the grain market 
is out of hand, the hog market is too high, 
the cotton market has rum away, and that 
we must drive them down? 


Mr. President, I have read the opinions 
of two practical farmers. There are 
speakers coming after me the latchets of 
whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose, 
and I have been taking up their time. 
I am trying to give the picture from the 
standpoint of the practical farmer. 

I received a letter this morning from 
a personal friend informing me that one 
of the radio commentators, Mr. Kalten- 
born, stated night before last that he 
had visited ths Middle West, and that he 
was astounded to find that the people 
had no realization that the war was on, 
that they were mildly interested in more 
news, but were interested in nothing else. 
My correspondent called attention to the 
work they are doing, the anxiety they 
feel, along with every other American, 
o do what is necessary for America in 
order to win the war. 

The farmers are not asking for a dole. 
The Secretary says that he will keep 
prices down; the prices of meat products 
and other products and the loss to the 
farmer will be supplemented by an ap- 
propriation for parity payments next fall 
so as partially to make up the differ- 
ence. 

The farmer is not on relief, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. This is not a 
farm-relief bill. The farmer, I repeat, 
does not want a dole. The farmer wants 
to stand on his own feet. The farmer 
wants to operate his business the same 
as any other man operates his business— 
with a fair prospect of having a profit. 
He cannot operate at a loss. He cannot 
operate under impossible conditions. No 
one says anything about curtailing or 
cutting down the charges, partly racket- 
eering charges, partly criminal charges, 
partly dishonest charges, and partly 
honest charges, which are levied on the 
farmers’ products between the farm and 
the consumer, which take from the price 
paid by the consumer 60 percent and 
leave to the farmer 40 percent. They 
must be taken out of the farmer’s hide. 

Mr. President, inflation is mentioned. 
It is said that inflation will follow if farm 
prices are raised; that the workingman 
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will want higher wages, industrialists will 
want to receive more in payment of their 
contracts, living costs will go up, and the 
spiral will start. It is said it starts with 
the farm income. 

I wish to place in the REcorp a statis- 
tical record of the operation of our na- 
tional economy, being a comparison of 
the years from 1921 to 1938, showing in 
one column the gross agricultural in- 
come, in another column the factory pay 
rolls, and in a third column the gross 
national income. The statement shows 
that the factory pay rolls follow just as 
surely as day follows night the rise in 
agricultural income; and it is legitimate 
and proper, because the agricultural in- 
come is the source of the new wealth. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Statistical record of the operation of our 
national economy 


Gros Gross 

agricultural Paon national 

come come 

(millions) millions) (millions) 

£8,900 8,300 62, 300 
oo| Wies 9200 
11.300 10, 500 71, 900 
12; 000 10, 800 76, 500 
11, 500 11, 400 80, 200 
11; 600 11; 200 82, 900 
11, 700 11.800 84, 100 
11.900 11.700 81, 100 
9.500 600 75,400 
2% gao] 200 
6, 400 5, 500 44, 200 
gso] ooo] 800 
9, 500 8,800 63, 900 
9.800 9.300 67, 500 
7, 500 7. 800 54, 100 
Total 170,600} 162, 900 1. 192, 600 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In connection with 
the table which the distinguished Sena- 
tor has been discussing, I wonder if he 
will permit me to place in the RECORD at 
this point, following the table he has just 
submitted for the Recorp, a break-down 
of the supposed cash which comes to the 
farmer? As I have pointed out on two 
or three occasions, although it is often 
said that the farmers of the Nation re- 
ceive from 4 to 10 percent of the national 
income, yet when the figures are broken 
down it will be found that the actual cash 
received by them, in some instances, is 
less than 3 percent. 

Some time ago a member of the staff 
of the Department of Agriculture chal- 
lenged the figures which were submitted 
by me for the Recorp under date of No- 
vember 13, 1941, and January 22, 1942, 
and I suggested to him that he furnish 
me with the proper figures as he deemed 
them to be. Yesterday I received the cor- 
rected figures from the Department, and I 
do not find very much difference between 
their figures and the ones previously sub- 
mitted by me. It remains evident that 
35 percent of our population, who feed 
and clothe us, receive but a pittance of 
our national income. I suggest a care- 
ful study of the figures submitted, and 
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it will be found that the farmers received 
much less than 50 percent of the actual 
cash attributable to farm income. 

Mr. President, I ask to have two tables 
placed in the Recor at this point. The 
first table is headed Net cash available 
to persons on farms after farm expendi- 
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headed “Net income to persons on farms, 
by sources, 1910-40.“ 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I shall 
be very glad to have those tables in- 
cluded in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


tures, 1910-40.” The second table is | as follows: 
TARLE 1.—Net cash available to persons on farms after farm expenditures, 1910-40 
Net cash 
i Cash spent f 
e Current oper: on buildings | Mortgage in-] Cash wages] motal cash avalie to 
Yea. Government ating ex] and for buy- | terest, taxes, |- to laborers | expenditures | farms after 
payments penses ing machin- | and rent? not on farms farm expend- 
y itures“ 
Million Million Million Million Million Million Million 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
5,793 1,380 84 754 171 „151 2.642 
> 5, 596 1, 349 844 810 173 3, 171 2. 420 
6, 017 1.483 $21 862 183 3, 449 2, 568 
P 6, 248 1, 544 911 907 190 3, 552 2, 696 
4 6, 050 1, 577 904 952 190 3, 623 2, 427 
ae 6, 403 1, 544 919 1,044 195 8, 702 2,701 
7,750 1,821 1,070 1, 220 221 4, 332 3,418 
10, 746 2, 384 1, 368 1, 565 271 5, 588 5, 158 
À 13, 461 3, 290 1, 465 1, 689 323 6, 767 6, 604 
14, 602 3, 500 1,915 1, 880 365 7, 660 6, 942 
12, 608 3, 829 1,927 1,701 456 7, 913 4, 605 
8, 150 2, 592 812 1,677 293 5, 374 2, 776 
8, 594 2, 608 942 1,776 289 5, 615 2,979 
5 9. 503 2, 778 1,218 1, 849 317 6, 162 3, 401 
A 10, 221 3, 105 1,123 1, 888 320 6, 436 3. 785 
a 10, 995 3,147 1, 281 1, 808 327 6, 513 4,482 
s 10, 564 3, 150 1, 250 1,776 367 6,543 4, 021 
3 10, 756 3, 128 1, 297 1, 866 349 6, 640 4,116 
4 11,072 3,451 1,321 1,861 348 6, 981 4,091 
= 11, 296 3. 328 1,414 1, 863 355 6, 960 4,336 
9, 021 2, 942 1, 044 1, 690 302 5, 978 3,043 
6,371 2, 267 600 1, 437 214 4, 518 1, 853 
4, 743 1,820 300 1, 249 139 3, 508 1, 235 
5,445 1,819 377 1, 218 119 3, 533 1,912 
$ 6, 763 2, 011 570 1, 266 125 3,972 2,791 
4 7,615 2, 140 872 1.363 150 4, 525 3,090 
a 8, 571 2, 358 1, 087 1,369 164 4, 928 3.643 
rs 9, 176 2, 651 1.230 1, 386 197 5, 464 3,712 
a 8,130 2, 382 1, 038 1. 334 191 4,945 3, 185 
= 8, 658 2,723 1, 088 1, 369 185 5, 365 3, 293 
8 9, 120 2, 898 1, 222 1, 372 138 5, 680 3, 440 


and nursery ex 8. 


i 


hardware, and dairy supplies and expenses for operating automobiles, trucks 
a nterest on short-term debt, cotton ginning, electricity used 
smithing, veterinary services, pressing and boiling down 


payable; real estate and personal property taxes levied; and net rent paid to landlords not 


3 In addition to cash, farm laborers not living on farms receive food, meals, and other perquisites included in 


estimating the total cost of hired labor but excluded here. 


4 This column does not represent the total cash available to farm families, because the following items are not con- 
sidered: (1) Earnings from nonfarm employment, (2) changes in volume of debt, (8) dividends, interest, profits or 


loss from nonfarm business or investments, pensions, annuities, relief, gifts, and inherita’ 


mees, 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 2—Net income to persons on farms, by sources, 1910-40 


Million 
dollars 


dollars 


2, 642 

2.420 

2.508 

2.600 1.111 
2.427 1.118 
2, 701 1, 088 
3, 418 1.200 
5,158 1, 802 
6, 694 2, 088 
6, 942 2, 323 
4.695 2 324 
2776 1, 507 
2,979 1,497 


Value of 


Net invest- | Net income 
ment in excludi changes in | Net income 
buildings Gange 10 3 to persons 
and ma, Paces — cop and crops on farms 


for sale 


PRPS PAS RS 
888888888 


* ＋ a 


1942 


Value of 


Rental value 
of fi 


1, 562 

1, 562 

1,721 

1, 71 

1; 631 

1,603 

286 1, 633 

3.043 1,479 

1, 853 1, 208 

1932 1.235 976 
1983... 1,912 995 
1934.. 2.701 1,071 
1935, 3, 090 1.304 
1936 3, 643 1,369 
1937... 3, 712 1.412 
1038— 3.185 1, 244 
1939... 3, 293 1,193 
AMD ESES 3.440 1.191 
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TABLE 2.—Net income to persons on farms, by sources, 1910-40 - Continued 


Value of 


i ig 5 Net income 
bulaings | alae | Ae | tO Parsons 
chinery | inventories | and crops 


dollars dollars dollars 

-u 5,720 —75 5, 645 
—109 6, 018 —412 5, 606 
+14 7, 008 —93 6,915 
+27 6, 622 +25 6, 647 
+70 6, 617 —259 6,358 
+87 6,592 -H136 6,728 
+141 6, 939 —166 6, 773 
—187 5, 165 +12 177 
—447 3, 368 +150 3, 518 
— 590 2, 276 +39 2,315 
—428 3, 066 —56 3, 010 
—258 4, 220 — (64 3, 556 
+4 5, 014 +63 5,077 
+110 5, 737 —297 5,440 
-+220 5, 992 +230 6, 222 
+33 5, 094 +4 5, 098 
+50 5, 172 +200 5372 
+166 5, 462 +38 5, 500 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Before the Senator from 
Iowa concludes, I should like to have one 
thing made clear in my mind. We under- 
stand that the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration has several hundred million 
bushels of wheat on its hands, and we 
further understand that some of this 
wheat has been kept in storage so long 
that it is no longer useful for the pur- 
pose of making high-grade flour, but that 
it still is valuable for feeding purposes. 
Is the Senator from Iowa satisfied that 
under the pending bill the Commodity 
Credit Corporation could sell for feeding 
purposes the wheat which has lost its 
value for making flour, at a lower price, 
even considerably less than the Corpo- 
ratic a paid for it in the first place? That 
is one thing I am sure our people want 
to know, because, as I understand, the 
Department of Agriculture contemplates 
putting this wheat on the market, par- 
ticularly in the drought-stricken areas, 
the dairy sections of the country, at a 
price which the farmers can afford to 
pay, to be used by them in the produc- 
tion of milk and other dairy products. 
Is that particular situation protected in 
the bill? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Again expressing my 
own personal opinion, I will say that I 
think it is. The query is a very perti- 
nent one. It has been bothering some 
Senators. I believe the way the bill is 
drafted it prohibits utilization of the sur- 
pluses in a way to drive down the mar- 
ket. I believe the bill fully covers that 
situation. If there is any doubt in any- 
one’s mind, an amendment fully safe- 
guarding the situation, so no one can 
raise any question about it, would be 
perfectly satisfactory to me personally. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I simply 
wondered how parity could be figured on 
wheat which was originally first-class 
grain and has since deteriorated. The 
Corporation should be permitted to sell it 
for what farmers can afford to pay. 

Mr. G Mr. President, in 
that connection there come to my mind 


two other small items, which I shall men- 
tion before I close. One of them is the 
attempt to convey the idea to the dairy 
States and the livestock interests that 
the price of feed is being kept down for 
them. They entirely overlook the fact 
that the price-control bill provides for a 
comparable price for all other agricul- 
tural products to keep them in line with 
the price level of the grain. The price 
level that could be put on butter, that 
could be put on evaporated milk, and 
other products, is adjusted in relation- 
ship to the feed level. 

The second thing to which I wish to 
direct attention is that farmers in my 
section, and in other sections, for the 
years 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, and 1941, 
have corn and wheat under loan. If the 
loan is called—and it can be called now— 
all the sale price of the accumulated 
stock that is warehoused on the farm 
goes into the market, and it will appear 
as income in 1942; and the farmer will 
pay for in 1942, when the rate is deter- 
mined, when the new tax bill is enacted, 
on that as income that has accumulated 
since 1937. 

Mr. President, there is one more table 
which I shall ask unanimous consent to 
have placed in the Record. I shall refer 
to it in closing. It contains a compari- 
son of 2 years, 1928 and 1932. It is 
difficult to keep these figures in mind, but 
I shall ask Senators to try to do so. 

In 1928 there were produced 5,333,000,- 
000 bushels of oats, wheat, rye, barley, 
flax, and corn. In 1932 5,253,000,000 
bushels of oats, wheat, rye, barley, flax, 
and corn were produced. The produc- 
tion in those 2 years, 5 years apart, is 
almost identical. 

In 1928 there were produced 17,007,- 
000,000 pounds of beef, pork, mutton, and 
veal. In 1932 there were produced 16,- 
800,000,000 pounds of beef, pork, mutton 
and veal. In those 2 years there was an 
almost identical production of those 
products, 

In 1928 the farm income was $11,700,- 
000,000 and in 1932 it was $5,300,000,000, 
or less than half what it was in 1928. 
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Factory pay rolls in 1928 amounted to 
$11,400,000,000, and in 1932 amounted to 
$5,200,000,000. 

The national income in 1928 was $82,- 
000,000,000, and in 1932 was $39,000,- 
2 or a reduction of more than one- 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the table be placed in the Recorp at 
this point as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Production 
1928—5,333,000,000 bushels of oats, wheat, 
rye, barley, flax, corn. 

1932—5,253,000,000 bushels of oats, wheat, 
rye, barley, flax, corn. 

1928—17,007,000,000 pounds of beef, pork, 
mutton, veal. 

1932—16,800,000,000 pounds of beef, pork, 
mutton, veal. 


Income 
Factory pay | National 
1928. ....}$11, 700, 000, 002 1h 40,000,000 $82, 000, 000; 000 
1462.—.— 4.300.000. 200. 000, 000 39, 000, 000, 000 


Loss. 6, 400, 000, 000| 6, 200, 000, 000} 43, 000, 000, 000 


1 After deducting $9,000,000,000 of capita! losses. 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senators for listening so 
patiently to me. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Before the Senator 
concludes, I wish to tell him that the 
farmers of North Dakota agree whole- 
heartedly with what he has said. What 
the Senator has said with respect to the 
conditions prevailing in Iowa applies 
equally to the conditions prevailing 
among the 78,000 farmers in North Da- 
kota. In their behalf I desire to thank 
the Senator for the excellent speech he 
has made on the Senate floor today. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I sincerely thank the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. President, I will again say that the 
farmers of Iowa, the farmers of North 
and South Dakota, the farmers of Ore- 
gon, and the farmers of Georgia do not 
want doles from the Treasury. They 
want an opportunity to work as N 
can citizens and to receive a fair return 
compared with that received by others, 
in parity relationship to others. That is 
all they are asking for. Secretary Wick - 
ard said: 

We will keep the prices down to 85 percent 
of parity. We will supplement the income 
next fall with an appropriation out of the 
Treasury. 

With the American people convinced, 
as those who misrepresent the fact have 
convinced them, that the farmers are 
asking a premium relationship of 110 
percent and a guaranteed price, in what 
sort of position will they be next fall to 
ask for an appropriation out of the 
United States Treasury to pay them a 
bonus in the way of an income or a 
parity demand? Senators know what will 
be said. Senators know what they would 
say, and I know what I would say. Mr. 
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President, the farmer simply asks for fair 
consideration. 

Again I will refer in closing to the 
President’s statement: 
We shall not demand special gains or spe- 
cial privileges or advantages for any one 
group or occupation. 


Mr. President, we do not want agricul- 
ture to continue to be placed at a disad- 
vantage with the other groups in the 
national economy. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6446) to 

rovide for continuing payment of pay 
and allowances of personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
including the retired and Reserve com- 
ponents thereof, and civilian employees 
of the War and Navy Departments, dur- 
ing periods of absence from post of duty, 
and for other purposes; asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Vinson of Georgia, Mr. DrEwry, 
and Mr. Mass were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 6470) to 
extend the time within which the amount 
of any national marketing quota for to- 
bacco, proclaimed under section 312 (a) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, may be increased, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


DISPOSITION OF AGRICULTURAL COM- 
MODITIES BY COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2255) to establish a policy 
with respect to the disposition of agri- 
cultural commodities acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma obtained 
the floor. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Ellender O'Mahoney 
Austin Ge Overton 
Bailey Gillette Radcliffe 
Ball Glass Reed 
Bankhead Green Reynolds 
Barbour Gurney Russell 
Barkley Hayden Schwartz 
Bilbo Herring Smathers 
Bone Hil! Smith 
Brewster Holman Stewart 
Brown Hughes t 

Bulow Johnson, Calif. Thomas, Idaho 
Bunker Johnsor, Colo. Thomas, Okla. 
Burton Kilgore Tobey 
Butler La Follette Truman 
Byrd ger Tunnell 
Capper McCarran Tydings 
Caraway McKellar Vandenberg 
Chavez McNary Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Waligren 
Clark, Mo. Maybank Walsh 
Connally Millikin Wheeler 
Dan: Murray White 
Davis Norris Wiley 
Downey Nye 

Doxey O Daniel 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
six Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I shall occupy but a very few 
moments. The pending bill, Senate bill 
2255, seeks to assist in the establishment 
of an agricultural price policy. Recently 
some of us thought that we had estab- 
lished a farm-price policy in the enact- 
ment of the so-called price- control bill; 
but shortly after that measure became 
law we discovered that in that hope at 
least we were mistaken. The bill passed 
by the Congress, so far as it affected agri- 
cultural products, placed at least. four 
possible ceilings below which the Price 
Administrator could not assume juris- 
diction even to undertake to fix prices. 
The first ceiling was the parity price of 
any agricultural product; the second 
ceiling was the price current on October 
1, 1941; the third ceiling was the price 
as of December 15, 1941; and the fourth 
ceiling was the average price of any given 
commodity during the period 1919-29 

As soon as the bill became law many 
of us were somewhat shocked to learn 
that some of the officials of the Govern- 
ment were assuming to exercise power 
which they have, or which they assume 
they have, to keep prices, or some of 
them, from reaching any of those ceil- 
ings. Unless prices can reach the high- 
est of the ceilings the Price Administra- 
tor cannot assume jurisdiction; and if 
the prices can be kept below the highest 
ceiling, the Price Administrator can 
never assume jurisdiction—in which 
event the Secretary of Agriculture would 
have full control over prices so long as 
they do not reach the highest ceiling. 

Mr. President, as stated by the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], it 
seems that some of our people are under 
the impression that the farmers are now 
enjoying great prosperity. That is not 
true. The farmers of the country, even 
under present prices, are not enjoying 
any sort of prosperity. I might make an 
exception in one or two cases. I think 
the wool growers are not complaining. 
In the recent price control bill a ceiling 
was fixed for wool. The highest ceiling 
was the price current on the 15th of De- 
cember 1941. That price was 37.1 cents. 
That is the highest of the four ceilings. 
Wool has reached that price; and when 
it did so the Price Administrator took 
jurisdiction, and he now is assuming to 
control and regulate and fix prices with 
regard to wool and wool products. As I 
understand, the wool growers are not 
complaining. The policy is fixed by the 
Congress. The wool growers understand 
that policy, and are satisfied with it. As 
to how much money they are making on 
their wool, I am not able to say. But, 
Mr. President, but few agricultural prod- 
ucts have today reached the highest ceil- 
ing. And I shall place in the RECORD a 
little later a statement of exactly what 
those ceilings are and exactly what the 
present prices are. 

A moment ago I said that the farmers 
of the country are not prosperous. Like 
the Senator from Iowa, I am receiving a 
number of letters. My letters come 
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mainly from my own State, but I hap- 
pen to receive some letters from outside 
my State. I have in my hand a letter 
received from a resident of the State of 
Indiana. I am not seeking to criticize 
the conditions in Indiana; I use this let- 
ter because it is typical, and is the last 
one I have received, or the last which 
has been called to my attention. 

The letter is dated February 13, 1942. 
It comes from the small town of Monroe- 
ville, Ind., and is signed by C. N. Jeffrey. 
I desire to read for the Recorp merely 
one or two sentences from his letter: 


If there is not something done— ~ 

Says Mr. Jeffrey 
to bring the farmers’ prices where they be- 
long, in regard to other commodities, includ- 
ing labor, why, the farmers are going to quit 
and go to town where they can get time and 


one-half for overtime and time and double 
time on Sundays and holidays. 


Another sentence from the letter is as 
follows: 

I am enclosing a list of farm sales. The 
most of them are leaving the farm on account 
of the Government attitude, as they all give 
me the same story. I can make more money 


in town, in the factory, than I can by slaving 
on the farm. 


At a later point in his letter Mr. Jef- 
frey says that he is sending me a clipping 
giving a list of the farm sales in his com- 
munity during the month of February. 
I desire to comment briefly on the list of 
farm sales in that particular county in 
Indana in the month of February. 
The sales are auction sales, That means 
that the farmer advertises that on a cer- 
tain date he will sell all the stuff that he 
possesses, and on that date the people of 
the community—those who care to do 
so—assemble at the farmhouse, and the 
auctioneer puts up the various articles, 
and they are sold to the highest bidder. 
The Jist I have in my hand is a list of 41 
sales in that 1 county in the month of 
February, the present month. 

According to the clipping, on February 
14, Irvin Rush—and the advertisement 
gives the location of his farm—held a 
sale. It was a close-out sale, meaning 
that Mr. Rush sold everything he pos- 
sessed at auction on the 14th of Febru- 
ary. That sale is over. 

On February 16, Mr. Mechling—and 
the advertisement states the location of 
his farm—had a complete close-out sale, 
meaning that he sold at auction every- 
thing he had. 

On February 17, a Mr. Spencer had a 
complete close-out sale; that is the lan- 
guage used in the advertisement. 

On February 19, Erma Woods had a 
close-out sale. On February 21, a Mr. 
Huber had a complete close-out sale. 
On February 21, a Mr. Beaty had a close- 
out sale. On February 23, a Mr. Carmall 
had a complete close-out sale. On Feb- 
ruary 24, today, a Mr. Walters is to have 
a complete close-out sale; and on Febru- 
ary 25, a Mr. Beachy is to have a com- 
plete close-out sale. 

I have stated only the complete close- 
out sales. The other auctions listed in 
the advertisement are not complete close- 
out sales; some of them are sales of 
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household goods; some are sales of the 
farmers’ livestock, and some are sales of 
the farmers’ feed crops and grain. 

I submit the letter and the list of sales 
in that one county in Indiana as evidence 
of the fact that the farmers in that par- 
ticular section are not in a prosperous 
condition. 

Mr. President, on a former occasion I 
had something to say about the wages 
farmers receive for the production of 
their crops. I have before me a copy of 
an address delivered on February 11, at 
Edgewater Park, Miss., by Mr. I. W. 
Duggan, director of the southern division 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration. I desire to read merely one 
paragraph from the address, as follows: 

It takes on an average of 220 man-hours to 
produce a bale of cotton. Charge half the 
valtie to labor, $50, let us say, and you get, 
on an average, a little less than 23 cents an 
hour as the wages of the cotton grower. This, 
mind you, when cotton is selling at present 
parity. 

Mr. President, following that quotation 
I desire to place in the Recorp a list of 
the hourly wages which are being paid in 
Washington, D.C. The list appeared in 
the last few days in a local newspaper. 
Boars is the Alley Dwelling Authority wage 

e: 


Per hour 
Bricklayers. ͤœU—;ß: ü 81.75 
P ——T———— 1, 6214 
Cetaent snishers. . 2 0 oo. Snowe ene 1. 50 
enen Sem aca enone 1.80 
ett — 8 85 
Tronwode n 2 2. 00 
Painter 44„„%ẽ. 1.71% 
Pinstoring 2.00 
Abe 1. 75 
Shovel operators 2. 00 
Roofers (composition) 1. 55 
Roofers (slate and tile 1.75 
Sheet metal workers 1.75 
Steel fitters . oo ee enone 1.75 
Tllesstter s 1. 50 
Truck drivers, up to....---.-----.--- 1.00 


Those are the regular rates they re- 
ceive. If they work overtime they are 
paid the wages indicated, plus 50 percent 
more; and if they work double time, so 
I am advised, they get double those rates 
of pay. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to quote 
from a news release by a former Mem- 
ber of Congress. The former Member of 
Congress is Mr. Pettengill, from the State 
of Indiana, which happens to be my 
native State. I desire to read two or 
three short paragraphs from his news re- 
lease, which is dated January 27, 1942. 
I read as follows: 

In 1929 about 52 percent of all farmers had 
a gross annual farm income of $1,000 or more 
from farm products sold and used by farm 
households. Ten years later, in 1939, only 
24 percent grossed $1,000 or more. 


Further on I read: 


Going to the very poorest of our farmers, 
in 1929, 93 percent received a farm income 
of more than $250 annually. In 1939 only 
79 percent of the farms exceeded $250. In 
short, the number of farmers earning less 
than $250 annually increased from 6.6 per- 
cent to 20.8 percent in that time. 

Excluding benefit payments under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, the 
farm income in 1929 was $11,011,000,000, 
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whereas in 1939 it was only $7,813,000,000. 
Not only were there more low farm incomes; 
the total of all farm ‘ncomes was over $3,000,- 
000,000 less. 


I quote cne further paragraph from 
Mr. Pettengill's news release: 

Let us look at farm wages. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has just released figures 
for 1941. Last year the hired man who 
“boarded himself” averaged $47.77 a month, 
or $573.25 a year. Those whose board and 
room were furnished averaged $36.61 a 
month, or $439 a year. Assuming the hired 
man who boarded himself worked 8 hours 
a day for 25 days a month, he got only 24 
cent an hour. If he averaged 10 hours a 
day, or 60 hours a week, which must be closer 
to the fact, he averaged only 19 cents an 
hour, and there were 8,665,000 farm workers— 
about the same number as in organized labor. 

When these incomes are contrasted against 
those paid in the mass-production industries, 
the charge that the farm bloc is the greediest 
group in America is shown to be singularly 
devoid of justice. 


Now, Mr. President, on a former occa- 
sion the junior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Brown] made the statement time 
and time again that farm prices were 
at substantial parity. I desire to place 
in the Recor at this point figures show- 
ing the percentage farm prices are to 
parity. I quote from a little booklet pub- 
lished by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. The particular article was 
prepared by its agricultural depurtment 
committee, and the particular chairman 
was Elmer H. Sexauer. I quote the latest 
parity prices of several farm commodi- 
ties, as follows: 

In the case of wheat the price on Jan- 
uary 15 was 82 percent of parity. 

These are the latest figures obtainable. 
I called the Agricultural Department this 
morning, and was advised that these are 
the latest available figures. The Febru- 
ary figures will not be available until the 
latter part of this month or the first of 
March. 

Corn, on January 15, was 78 percent of 
parity; oats were 89 percent of parity; 
barley was 67 percent of parity; rye was 
62 percent of parity; flaxseed was 79 per- 
cent of parity; rice was 133 percent of 
parity. 

Rice is the first exception we have 
found in this list. 

Cotton was 94 percent of parity; cot- 
tonseed was 131 percent of parity. 

Cottonseed is the second article we find 
above parity. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It has been prac- 
tically agreed on all sides, I think, that 
the old parity of 1909-14 on cottonseed 
would have no application at this time, 
because of changed conditions in the in- 
dustry. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is 
true for the very obvious reason that in 
the base period 1909-14 cottonseed was 
thought to be almost worthless. Since 
that time by treating cottonseed by a 
new process every vestige of lint is re- 
moved, so that after the cottonseed goes 

the mill, it is as slick as a lima 
bean, it has nothing on it whatever, the 
extraneous substances having been ex- 
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tracted. The cottonseed then is of great 
value. Then the cottonseed is crushed, 
the hull is removed, and a ready market 
is found for cottonseed hulls. Then the 
seed, the kernel, is crushed, and from it 
comes cottonseed oil, a product of great 
value. In the base period of 30 years 
ago it did not have such value. Then, 
after the oil is obtained, there remains 
cottonseed cake, which is also of great 
value for feeding livestock, especially for 
cattle. So, Mr. President, it is easy to be 
seen why cottonseed had little value 30 
years ago, but now when it has all these 
new uses the price has gone up naturally, 
and it is worth much more than it was in 
the early base period. 

The next item on the list is potatoes, 
93 percent of parity; sweetpotatoes, 73 
percent of parity; peanuts, 73 percent of 
parity; hogs, 100 percent of parity. So, 
we find that the price of hogs on the 
15th of January was at the parity level. 

Beef cattle, 128 percent of parity. 
That is another commodity which is 
above the parity price. 

Veal calves, 123 percent of parity; 
lambs, 120 percent of parity. Of course, 
the demand for beef cattle and for veal 
and lambs has increased considerably 
during the past year because of the need 
for meat to be sent to our soldiers wher- 
ever they may be located. 

Butterfat is 90 percent of parity; 
chickens, 102 percent of parity; eggs, 105 
percent of parity. So chickens and eggs 
are slightly above parity price. 

Wool, 139 percent of parity. The 
reason wool has gone up in value is be- 
cause of the extraordinary demand for 
wool for uniforms for men in the armed 
services of the United States. 

Hay, 59 percent of parity; soybeans, 
119 percent of parity. The reason soy- 
beans are above parity is that until 
recently soybeans were not known to 
have any particular value save for feed- 
ing livestock. Now soybeans are one of 
the great crops of the country. They 
are treated very much Ike cottonseed is 
treated, and from them are made a great 
number of commodities of great value 
throughout the commercial world. 

Mr. President, at the close of my re- 
marks, I desire to submit for the RECORD 
a copy of a letter written by Mr. C. M. 
Mauldin, of Columbiana, Ala. The letter 
was written February 14, 1942, and was 
sent to the New York Times and printed 
in that publication. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the letter will be printed in the 
REcorD. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. So, Mr. 
President, it is obvicus to me that the 
farmers of the country are not now ina 
prosperous condition. If they were in a 
prosperous condition, we would not learn 
of the many forced sales, foreclosures, 
and failures which are taking place. 

At this point I wish also to call atten- 
tion to a statement by the present Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. It is found in his 
annual report for the year 1941, and was 
prepared, of course, by the Secretary or 
approved by him and sent to the Con- 
gress. It was probably first sent to the 
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President, and then the President sent it 
to Congress. I wish to place on record 
the statement of policy of the Secretary, 
because since this was written I think he 
has changed his policy somewhat; at least 
those who read these remarks may draw 
their own conclusions. I read from page 
29 as follows: 

If ceilings were placed exactly at parity, 
the daily fluctuations in the market would 
necessarily all be between parity and some 
lower figure, and, as a result, farmers could 
not possibly average parity. The real purpose 
of restricting ceilings to a point somewhat 
above parity is to make it reasonably sure 
that all farmers will have an opportunity to 
get parity. After all, it happens to be the ex- 
pressed policy of Congress and the adminis- 
tration to achieve and maintain farm prices 
at parity. 


Since that report was published the 
Secretary has changed his goal some- 
what. It seems to me he is now not so 
much interested in securing parity prices 
for the farmer as he is interested in se- 
curing parity income prices for the 
farmer. There is a difference between a 
parity price and a parity income price. 
A parity price is the full amount of parity. 
The parity price of cotton at the present 
time is 18.1. If the administration or the 
Congress desires to secure the full parity 
price of cotton to the farmer, it must in- 
sist that for the average grade of cotton, 
the standard grade, which until recently 
was what is called middling, seven-eighth 
inch cotton, I believe it was, the farmer 
should receive 18.1 cents per pound. The 
Secretary has abandoned that goal, and 
he says he wants to get the cotton farmer 
a parity-income price. The parity-in- 
come price is made up of two items, the 
price the farmer receives, plus a subsidy 
payment. If the farmer receives 15 cents 
a pound for his cotton at his farm, he is 
deficient by 3.1 cents of parity. So the 
Secretary says that if the farmer gets 
15 cents, or some other comparable sum, 
then “I shall make up to the farmer the 
difference between what he receives for 
his cotton and the full parity price.“ 
That means that the Secretary will have 
to pay the cotton farmer and the wheat 
farmer and the corn farmer, the differ- 
ence between the prices they receive on 
the farm and the full parity prices. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. I think the Senator 
from Oklahoma, in the remarks he has 
just made, has put his finger on the real 
issue. I take it that it is the purpose of 
the authors of the bill to insist that the 
farmer shall receive parity without con- 
sideration of the conservation and other 
benefit payments. I think there will be 
no real objection if the farmer were as- 
sured of parity in the calculation of the 
price received, plus the benefit payments 
made by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and any other agency 
which adds to the price. I do not think 
there would be much difference between 
those of us who are opposing the bill, or 
much difference between the Department 
of Agriculture and the authors of the 
bill if we could agree upon that principle; 
but I take it that what the Senator from 
Oklahoma and the other authors of the 
bill desire is a hundred percent of parity, 
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plus the benefit payments made by the 
United States Government. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Let me 
for one deny that that is my purpose; 
and it is not the purpose of those for 
whom I presume to speak. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Oklahoma will per- 
mit, I call the attention of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan to the 
fact that parity payments are made on 
the basis of bringing up the market 
price as nearly as possible to the parity 
level, and therefore, if the market price 
is equal to parity, no parity appropria- 
tions are made, under the law. 

Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield further? 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. I ask the Senator to 
take the bill, Senate bill 2255, and follow 
me as I read a portion of it and suggest 
an amendment, and ask whether the 
authors of the bill would be agreeable to 
such an amendment. I refer to page 
1 line 8, after the word “price,” where I 
suggest that the following language be 
inserted, “which, together with the parity 
and conservation payments in respect to 
such commodity, will yield a return,” so 


- that the provision would read as fol- 


lows: 

That hereafter no agricultural commodity, 
title to which is in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation on the date of enactment of 
this act, or title to which is acquired, directly 
or indirectly, by such Corporation after such 
date, shall be sold or otherwise disposed of 
by such Corporation for use within the United 
States at a price which, together with the 
parity and conservation payments in respect 
to such commodity, will yield a return below 
the rarity price for such commodity. 


I ask the Senator whether he would 
accept such an amendment? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Before I 
answer the question I wish to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan a 
question. In afew days we will have be- 
fore this body the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill. Would the Senator from Mich- 
igan vote for an item of $100,000,000 or 
$200,000,000 or $500,000,000, whatever 
may be necessary, to be placed in the 
hands of the Secretary of Agriculture so 
that he could continue next year to make 
the benefit parity payments? 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, that in- 
volves a change of policy. Our policy in 
commodity credit is that we will make 
such loans and appropriate such sums of 
money if necessary to support the loans— 
and much has already been appropri- 
ated—to maintain a price of 85 percent of 
parity. What the Senator wants to do, 
in times when prices are below 100 per- 
cent of parity, is to change the eighty- 
five to a hundred percent. I am not sure 
now whether I would favor or oppose 
such a proposal; but do I rightly put my 
finger upon the point the Senator is 
meking? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I agree thoroughly that this 
is the whole point to the bill; it is a 
point that is pivotal before the Con- 
gress and before the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Changing conditions make a change of 
laws necessary. When we met a year 
ago we were not at war. We were fear- 
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ful that we might be drawn into war, but 
we were not at that time at war. Since 
the bill was passed last year making an 
appropriation oi several hundred million 
dollars with wil ich to make parity pay- 
ments, we have become involved in war. 
So I contend that changing conditions 
make changing policies necessary. 

It is my viewpoint—I cannot speak for 
the Senator from Michigan or for any 
other Senator—that the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate will not 
recommend to this body any income- 
parity payments in the bill to be reported 
some time later on in this session. It 
is my opinion that when the Secretary 
exhausts his present fund in making 
Parity payments the fund will not be 
replenished. 

Mr. BROWN. Then the Senator 
should not object to my amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I would 
not object to the amendment at the 
present time, but it is now almost the 
first of March, and the present fund may 
become depleted, at least legally, by the 
first day of July. If the fund is not obli- 
gated at that time, the amount left will 
revert to the Treasury. So the Secretary 
must make his payments between now 
and the first day of July, because after 
that time the funds he has on hand he 
cannot pay, and it is my judgment he 
will not have any other fund. So the 
making of parity payments, of benefit 
payments, of conservation payments, 
will end with the termination of the 
present funds in the hands of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Therefore, we are 
making this bill, as I hope and as I be- 
lieve, to govern the Department after 
the first of July. I wanted to govern 
them now, and if the farmers who have 
cotton in their warehouses, in their 
storehouses, in their barns, wherever it 
may be, and the farmers who have wheat 
or corn in their granaries, wherever it 
may be stored, can get a parity price for 
their cotton or for their wheat or their 
corn, I would not be in favor of making 
those farmers any kind of a benefit pay- 
ment. I would not object to that being 
written into the law, but I certainly 
should object to the provision which the 
Senator has just suggested. 

I now call attention to another state- 
ment made by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. It is rather peculiar to me, and I 
wish to read it. It was made in connec- 
tion with the hearings on this identical 
bill. Mr. Wickard was before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator will par- 
don me, were there hearings on the bill 
before us? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. No; the 
hearings which were printed were hear- 
ings on the fifth supplemental national 
defense appropriation bill, which is now 
ready to be called up by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr MCKELLAR]. 

Let me read what Mr. Wickard said. 
Mr. Wooprum was questioning him. I 
shall have to read two or three ques- 
tions and answers in order to get the 
connection. 


Mr. Wooprum. No arrangements have been 
made for parity for automobile dealers, or 
salesmen, or countless thousands of other 
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American citizens who have gone out of busi- 
ness because of this war, they have to take it? 
Mr. Ragaur. They have parity in reverse 

Mr. Wooprum. Yes. In this matter, how- 
ever, the procedure is such that the farmer 
will be taken care of, but in no sense is 
our primary effort to keep up rising prices for 
farm products? 

Mr. Wickarp. No; but I think you have to 
pay the farmers something like production 
costs. 

There we have the policy of Mr. 
Wickard. He believes that we should or 
must pay the farmers something like 
production costs. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan a question. The 
Government now needs thousands of 
motor trucks; it needs thousands of auto- 
mobiles, thousands of engines, and thou- 
sands of instruments of war. Suppose 
the Government should go to Detroit and 
say to the factories in Detroit, in the 
home State of the distinguished Senator, 
“We want trucks. We expect you to 
make them for us and deliver them to 
us at about production cost. It may be 
that we cannot give you quite produc- 
tion cost, but we will give you about pro- 
duction cost.” What would the response 
be from the distinguished managers of 
the great factories in the great State of 
Michigan? 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. On the last Saturday 
in January a large number of newspaper- 
men went to the city of Detroit to look 
over the change-over in production from 
automobiles to tanks, airplanes, and 
other instruments of war, and the finan- 
cial head of one of the “big three,” a gen- 
tleman whom I happen to know fairly 
well, said this in response to a question 
from one of the newspaper men: 

“Profits?” he said. “If you can find insur- 
ance companies which will guarantee that 
when this business of war is ended my com- 
pany will not have lost, that we will w'nd 
up our war contracts on an even financial 
keel, without one red cent of loss, I will pay 
$5,000,000 for such an insurance policy.” 


I know that the gentleman who made 
that statement meant exactly what he 
said. If he thought that his organiza- 
tion could come out of this entire affair 
with a loss of not in excess of $5,000,009 
he would be glad to do it in that way. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I think 
that is a very patriotic statement, and 1 
commend the man who made it; but 
after we have heard the statements 
made, it is obvious that he will not agree 
to produce supplies for the War Depart- 
ment and for the Government unless he 
is insured against loss. He is going to 
exact a profit, and if he cannot get the 
insurance—and he cannot get it—he is 
going to ask to be paid for the supplies 
produced a price sufficiently high to en- 
able him to pay cost of production, take 
care of strikes, take care of increases in 
wages, take care of increased production 
costs, and make a handsome profit. 

Mr. President, the farmer, under Mr. 
Wickard’s statement, is to get only some- 
thing like production cost. 

I wish to read one or two further state- 
ments. After Mr. Wickard had made 
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the statement which I read, Mr. Woop- 
RUM said: 


That is all right, but we do not guarantee 
that to anybody else. 

Secretary Wickarp. I do not think you ask 
the automobile manufacturer or the gun 
manufacturer or the munitions manufac- 
turer to sell his product at anything less than 
cost. 


Of course we are not getting those 
products at cost; we are not getting them 
at anything like cost. I do not know 
how much profit the producers exact, but 
no doubt they are making what they 
think they are entitled to make, if not as 
much as the traffic will bear. 

Mr. President, I simply rose to give 
my support to the bill and to try to show 
from the evidence I have that agricul- 
ture even on the present basis is not a 
prosperous institution. 


(Exhibit A) 
From the New York Times] 


WAGE PARITY FARM PROBLEM—PRICES, IT IS HELD, 
SHOULD BE BASED ON THIS AND NOT COM- 
MODITY VALUES 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEw York TIMES: 

Your editorial, “Politics as Usual,” of Feb- 
ruary 12 made me hope that you will later 
give some information on what they should 
be working for to the farm bloc in Congress 
and to the Farm Bureau in the lobby. A 
little thoughtful attention will convince any- 
one that they are widely missing the mark. 
In asking for parity prices of 30 years ago 
they fail to consider some very essential prog- 
ress that has been made in all industries. 
Without due allowance for these improve- 
ments it is impossible to fix, even approxi- 
mately, the prices of farm commodities so 
that labor will stay on the farm and produce 
what our country needs. x 

The farm bloc in Congress and the Farm 
Bureau officials are contending for parity 
prices based on the average price of farm 
products compared with the average price of 
250 other commodities during the years 1909- 
14. They say that if the average price of 
these 250 commodities rises above or falls 
below their average price of this period of 30 
years ago, the price of farm products should 
be raised or lowered accordingly. 

But they are overlooking the main factor 
that necessarily enters into the price struc- 
ture of all commodities. That is the price 
of labor. There has been more improvement 
in machine tools and therefore in the cheap- 
ness and efficiency of machinery in the pericd 
1912-42 than in any preceding 100 years. We 
can now buy for less money a much better 
automobile than was on the market 30 years 
ago. But the laborers in the automobile 
plants are being paid higher wages than 
laborers received in 1912. The better cars 
are cheaper but wages are higher. 

In the cotton mills 30 years ago 1 weaver 
could run 12 looms. Today 1 weaver can at- 
tend to 40 looms. His wages are higher, but 
the cloth is being woven cheaper—on a 
parity—than 30 years ago. 

Look now to the farms. The laborer who 
could hoe 1 acre of cotton a day in 1912 has 
no improved tool with which he can hoe 2 
acres a day in 1942. And the cotton picker 
who could weigh up 200 pounds a day in 1912 
has no device by which he can bring to the 
scales 400 pounds a day in 1942. Extending 
this illustration of increasing the wages 
while lowering the cost of production to all 
the 250 commodities that are used as a basis 
for the parity of 30 years ago, we can see that 
unless prices of crop products are such that 
farm laborers can be paid wages on a parity 
with wages paid to other laborers (basis of 
1912, if you wish), they will not stay on the 
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farm. Then no board of price fixers in 
Washington or elsewhere, who fix prices on 
commodity parity instead of a wage parity, 
will be able to bring to harvest the crop we 
need to feed and clothe this hungry and 
belligerent world. 

Guarantee the farmer prices that will en- 
able him to pay his labor wages on a parity 
with wages paid to other labor, and he will 
feed America and her Allies. Parity of wages 
will keep farms producing, but parity of 
commodity prices will cause more farms to 
be abandoned, 

C. M. MAULDIN. 

COLUMBIANA, ALA., February 14, 1942. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I find 
myself in a somewhat difficult position. 
I come from a State which is quite diver- 
sified. It has a large industrial popula- 
tion and a large farm population. It is 
a commercial, financial, and agricultural 
State of considerable importance to the 
country. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not want to inter- 
fere with the Senator’s remarks. I only 
wish to say that perhaps he may be 
spared the necessity of making his 
speech, if I correctly understand the na- 
ture of the amendment which he pro- 
posed a few moments ago. I am curious 
to know what would be the position taken 
by the Senator if his amendment on page 
1, line 8, were incorporated in the bill? 
Would he then support the measure? 

Mr. BROWN. I did not catch all of 
the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask, if the amend- 
ment the Senator proposed were incor- 
porated in the bill, would the Senator 
from Michigan support the bill? 

Mr. BROWN. I am inclined to think 
I would. 

Mr. McNARY. That would end the 
controversy on that issue, and we could 
go on to something else. 

Mr. BROWN. I asked the Senator 
from Alabama, who introduced the bull, if 
he would accept such an amendment, 
and he informed me that he was unwill- 
ing to do so. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is correct, be- 
cause that would place the situation 
where Secretary Wickard now wants it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, of 
course, I cannot claim, as much as I 
should like to possibly, any authorship 
in this measure. I favor its general pur- 
pose, and will probably speak to that end 
a little later today. But I might take 
issue with the able Senator from Ala- 
bama and say that I do not think the 
amendment would destroy the purpose 
of the bill. I think it would give to the 
farmer a fair measure of protection. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator fully in that respect, 
and I offered the amendment in the hope 
that we might avoid this controversy.. I 
feel that particularly in the present con- 
dition of affairs in the country we cannot 
be representatives of agricultural blocs, 
we cannot be representatives of indus- 
trial groups, or of any class or group of 
the American people. It is our duty to 
use our best judgment in endeavoring to 
decide fairly between the somewhat con- 
flicting interests of the various groups 
which go to make up our country. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from 
Michigan knows how devoted I am to 
him. I admire him very greatly. But 
in view of the statement he just made. 
this inquiry comes to my mind. As we 
all know, the parity arrangement was 
brought about for the purpose of in- 
creasing the prices of certain farm prod- 
ucts. Under the law which was recently 
passed, parity has been brought about 
on the markets for some of the crops, 
notably the wheat crop, and I believe the 
corn crop substantially, or practically 
substantially. 

Mr. BROWN. At parity? 

Mr. McKELLAR. At parity—or just 
below. 

Mr. BROWN. Yes; if we consider the 
soil-conservation and soil-benefit pay- 
ments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us leave corn 
entirely out of the consideration. But 
wheat has risen to parity, as have some 
other crops. The purpose of the Con- 
gress was to bring about parity prices, 
and we have brought about parity prices 
for some products. Does the Senator 
think it is fair to permit a construction 
of the law to arise, which certainly was 
not intended by the Congress, by which 
you can single out one crop and say that 
that crop shall not have parity? 

Mr. BROWN. I think the Senator 
from Tennessee is venturing onto rather 
dangerous ground, if I may be pardoned 
for so accusing him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should be very 
glad if the Senator would tell me what 
such a construction would mean. 

Mr. BROWN. If we adopt such a pol- 
icy as that, then we shall have thrown 
the law of supply and demand out the 
window, and we shall have entered def- 
initely into a Government price-fixing 
arrangement. What we have done 
through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration working together is to 
assure the farmer 85 percent of parity, 
but above that figure we leave prices to 
the operation of the law of demand and 
supply. If wheat and beef and certain 
other commodities to which the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] referred, 
which are above parity at the present 
time, go there, they go there by reason 
of the operation of the law of supply and 
demand. If cotton and some other 
products are below 100 percent of parity, 
it is largely because of the operation of 
the law of supply and demand. The 
purpose of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in financing the op- 
eration is to prevent the price from going 
below 85 percent of parity. 

I take it that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee by the question he asks me would 
favor an arrangement by which every- 
thing would be brought up to 100 percent 
of parity. That would be Government 
price fixing. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. If the Senator 
would let me reply, I should be very 
happy to tell him what runs through my 
mind. 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 
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Mr.McKELLAR. Unquestionably, un- 
de“ the laws we have passer respect- 
ing certain agricultural products, parity 
will be reached by them all in the natu- 
ral course of business, and in obedience 
to the law of supply and demand. But 
as I understand the situation—and we 
might as well speak out with perfect 
plainness—the Government happens to 
own about 4,000,000 bales of cotton, and 
as I understand, the Secretary of Agri- 
culiure proposes to use a part of that 
4,000,000 bales of cotton which is now 
owned by the Government and put it on 
the market for the purpose of depressing 
the price. Is not that the way the 
Senator understands it? 

Mr. BROWN. No; I do not under- 
stand it that way. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask the 
Senator from Alabama, who is an expert 
on these questions, who is my expert, at 
any rate, on these questions—— 

Mr. BROWN. I do not think the 
Senator from Tennessee needs an expert. 
He is an expert himself. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the 
Senator from Alabama if that is not the 
situation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think the Sena- 
tor has stated it with exact accuracy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is the way it 
seems to me. I am a great admirer of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, I think 
he is a very great man, but I think in all 
fairness and all justice to the cotton 
farmers that they should not be penalized 
in that way, but that the law with respect 
to parity payments should be applied to 
all products to which Congress intended 
it to apply, with equal justice. I do not 
believe a bill could have passed the Sen- 
ate providing for parity payments if we 
had excluded cotton. I doubt very much 
if such a bill could have been passed. 
We passed a bill dealing with wheat and 
cotton and corn as the principal agri- 
cultural products which we wanted to 
provect and to see that the farmer re- 
ceived a fair price for them. We have 
done that, but as to one of these prod- 
ucts, as I understand, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has siated that they will use 
the Government-held cotton, amounting 
to 4,000,000 bales, and throw it on the 
market in such a way as to depress the 
price so that parity cannot be attained. 

If my information is correct, I think 
the proposal is exceedingly unfair to the 
producers of cotton. I again ask the 
Senator from Alabama if my statement 
is correct. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, 
understand it. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, in my 
judgment, the Senator from Tennessee, 
the Senator from Alabama, and other 
southern Senators have most ade- 
quately protected the cotton farmer. I 
know of no other product which has the 
protection legally thrown about it that 
cotton has at the present time. For 
example, there is no limitation upon 
sales of commodities held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, with the ex- 
ception of cotton. With respect to cot- 
ton, the Administrator is denied the right 
to sell more than 300,000 bales a month. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


It is correct, as I 
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Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In view of the Sen- 
ator’s statement, I ask him if he does 
not think that the principle stated by 
him would bind the Commodity Credit 
Corporation so that it could not legally 
sell or otherwise dispose of cotton at a 
price lower than the parity price. 

Mr. BROWN. From my experience in 
handling legislation respecting the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, price control, 
and allied matters, I have been led to 
the general belief that more than 300,- 
000 bales of cotton a month cannot be 
sold. Whether there are exceptions in 
the law relative to furnishing such sup- 
plies for relief purposes, and so forth, 
I do not know; but so far as sales in 
the market for any purpose whatsoever 
are concerned—influencing the prices or 
any other purpose—my understanding is 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
should not and cannot sell more than 
300,000 bales a month. I supposed that 
was the law. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am glad to hear 
the Senator make that statement. The 
Senator also knows that there has been 
an effort to turn cotton over to the Army 
and Navy and to trade it off to cotton 
mills, regardless of the limitation con- 
tained in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. The very announcement 
of such a purpose caused a depression in 
the price of cotton amounting to approxi- 
mately $5 a bale. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not know that what 
the Senator says is so; but I have usually 
found that what the Senator from Ala- 
bama says is true. In the rather warm 
d'scussion we had over the effect of the 
price-control bill on the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, I was delighted to 
find that the Senator from Alabama, 
against his interest and against his views, 
conceded that under the terms of the 
price control bill we would exercise no 
control over the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. I honor him highly for that 
statement. I am always disposed to ac- 
cept what the Senator from Alabama 
Says. 

I do not know, from anything that has 
been said to me, that the Department of 
Agriculture proposes to do any such thing 
as the Senator from Alabama suggests. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I heard the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture say that it was under 
consideration. 

Mr. BROWN. I think it would be un- 
lawful to sell or dispose of more than 
300,000 bales of cotton a month. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Various members 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, which requested the Secretary 
to appear before it, heard him make the 
statement to which I have just referred. 
Such a proposal is under consideration. 
The proposal is that, regardless of the 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, cotton be turned over 
to another agency of the Government to 
be used in exchange for cotton goods, 
and for other purposes. 

Let me make one further statement. 
I know that the Senator is a fair-minded 
man. I do not know what his purpose 
was, unless it was to create some feeling 
that the cotton people were receiving spe- 
cial favors. When the limitation on 
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Sales contained in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 was enacted, no 
other agricultural commodity was held by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. BROWN. But there is no such 
restriction on wheat or corn. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. At that time cotton 
was the only commodity of which there 
was a surplus in the possession of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. That 
surplus was so large and so depressing 
on the price that the very threat or pos- 
sibility of its release caused Congress, 
without any opposition, to provide a 
limitation on sales, and to provide for 
the orderly disposition of the cotton so 
as to prevent undue and unreasonable 
price depressions, even though at that 
time the price was so low that the cotton 
farmers were on a starvation basis. That 
was not done for the special protection 
of cotton. It was done because cotton 
was the only agricultural, commodity 
held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion; and therefore specifications were 
made without any information or knowl- 
edge that thereafter wheat, corn, and 
tobaceo would also accumulate in large 
quantities. 

Representatives of the cotton pro- 
ducers are endeavoring to give to wheat, 
corn, and tobacco producers with sur- 
pluses held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation the same protection that we 
are asking for cotton, and that is that 
during this emergency, with the con- 
stantly increasing trend upward in 
prices, none of those commodities shall 
be sold at less than parity. All the com- 
modities are on the same basis. No spe- 
cial treatment is asked for cotton. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. First, I wish to cor- 
rect an inadvertent error which I made 
a few moments ago. I said that the price 
of wheat had reached parity. I regret 
very much to say that I have since 
learned that the price of wheat has not 
reached parity. Of course, that has 
nothing to do with the question we are 
now discussing. I merely wished to be 
correct in my statement. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator was cor- 
rect about wheat if he included the bene- 
fit payments. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. But without the 
benefit payments it has not yet reached 
that point. I hope it soon will. 

I should like to have a word to say 
about the cotton situation. For a great 
many years the Congress has uniformly 
treated cotton all right. I have no com- 
plaint to make. All Senators, regardless 
of perty, have tried to treat the farmers 
of the country fairly, because we know 
that for many years they had not been 
receiving a just return for their crops. 
I think we have evolved a most satis- 
factory policy. It has been of the great- 
est kenefit to the entire country. It has 
been of benefit to the wheat farmer, the 
corn farmer, the tobacco farmer, the cot- 
ton farmer, and all others who Lave come 
within the sphere of its operations, I 
think it has done vell. I have no com- 
plaint to make against the Government. 

We worked out a plan in the Congress. 
I am not sure whether the Secretary of 
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Agriculture has always agreed with us. I 
do not remember, although I think that 
generally ne has been favorable to the 
parity-payment program. We must all 
adrait that the parity-payment program 
has been of wonderful advantage not only 
to the farmers of the country, who de- 
serve fair treatment, but to the whole 
country. It has brought us into a situa- 
tion in which we have and will continue 
to kave ample foodstuffs for the prose- 
cution of the war. We have ample cotton 
for the prosecution of the war I think 
we have been very fortunate in carrying 
out the program. The last bill with re- 
spect to parity payments passed the Sen- 
ate by a very large majority, if not unan- 
imously. After we have already agreed 
upon the policy and it has been success- 
ful, it seems to me that for the Govern- 
ment to use the cotton it has for the 
purpose of depressing the price is not ex- 
actly fair to the cotton farmer. If the 
same proposal were made with respect to 
wheat or corn I should be opposed to it. 
I think we ought to carry out the pro- 
gram, which has done such a wonderful 
work for the people of the country. 

Mr. BROWN. As the Senator from 
Tennessee well knows, we are not propos- 
ing to change the program, 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is being changed 
by administrative measures. That is the 
thing to which I object. 

Mr. BROWN. The proposal of the 
Senator from Alabama is that we raise 
the price at which the Government may 
dispose of its cotton from 85 percent of 
parity to 100 percent of parity. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Along with the 
prices of all the other commodities held 
by the Corporation. 

Mr. BROWN. That is true. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No special treat- 
ment is asked for cotton. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In regard to the ques- 
tion of what has actually been done and 
is being done by the Department of Agri- 
culture, I think it might be well to call 
the Senate’s attention to the fact that, 
under the present situation, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation owns approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 bales of cotton. We are 
now discussing cotton. The sales of cot- 
ton by the Corporation are now limited 
by law to 300,000 bales in any one month, 
or 1,500,000 bales in any one year. The 
first sales into normal domestic channels 
of the 5,000,000 bales held by the Govern- 
ment and owned by the Government were 
made in January 1942. Those sales 
amounted to 200,000 bales, which were 
sold to the domestic cotton mills and cot- 
ton merchants at prices slightly above 
parity. 

So the pending bill would not affect, 
under similar circumstances, the 200,000 
bales sold above parity to cotton mills 
and in the ordinary channels of com- 
merce—that is to say, 200,000 of the 
300,000 bales which can be sold in any one 
month. That was in January. 

An additional 80,000 bales were sold at 
below parity prices for export. The pend- 
ing bill would not affect that sale, because 
it does not apply to cotton sold for export. 
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The aforementioned sales account for 
280,000 bales sold in January. So there 
remain only 20,000 bales which could be 
sold, and those 20,000 bales were sold at 
below parity prices for use in the manu- 
facture of cotton bagging and other new 
uses of cotton. We all understand that 
cotton bagging is a commodity used very 
largely by farmers; they have to use it in 
the production and the marketing of 
cotton. 

So out of the 300,000 bales which the 
pending bill would affect if the same pro- 
portion and the same situation existed 
from month to month, only 20,000 bales 
were sold under parity prices that would 
be affected by this bill; and those 20,000 
bales—an infinitesimal quantity, as com- 
pared to the 5,000,000 bales the Govern- 
ment owns—were sold for the production 
of cotton bagging, which is a commodity 
which the farmers who produce cotton 
need and must have. 

So it seems to me that it is not quite 
accurate to say that the Secretary of 
Agriculture or the Department of Agri- 
culture are deliberately putting this cot- 
ton on the market for the purpose of de- 
liberately depressing the price of cotton; 
because two-thirds of what they sold was 
sold at more than parity, and nearly a 
third of what they sold was in export 
trade and would not be affected by the 
bill, and only 20,000 bales that were sold 
under parity would be affected by the bill, 
and that cotton was sold into the chan- 
nels of commerce, for the manufacture 
of a product needed by the very cotton 
farmers who are involved. 

Mr. BROWN. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. 

Mr. SMITH and Mr. McKELLAR ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. BROWN. I will yield to both Sen- 
ators in just a moment, but first I desire 
to have the attention of the majority 
leader for a further moment. 

The Senator from Alabama intimated 
that the Secretary of Agriculture had 
under consideration, as he put it, sales in 
excess of 300,000 bales per month, I take 
it. In all the discussions the Senator 
from Kentucky, the majority leader, has 
had with representatives of the Depart- 
ment, is there anything upon which the 
Senator could base a statement that the 
Secretary of Agriculture intends to vio- 
late the law which is now on the statute 
books, limiting the sales to 300,000 bales 
a month? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, let me 
answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the Senator yield to 
me. 

Mr. BROWN. In just a moment I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The question is di- 
rected to me, and I will answer it as best 
Ican. I am not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and, 
of course, I cannot say what the Secre- 
tary said before the committee, upon 
which the Senator from Alabama bases 
his conclusion that the Secretary was 
considering making certain sales. The 
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figure: 1 am quoting are taken from a let- 
ter from the Department of Agriculture, 
not signed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, but signed by the Under Secretary, in 
the absence of the Secretary on account 
of illness. In the paragraph from which I 
quoted it is admitted that they are lim- 
ited by law to the sale of 300,000 bales a 
month, or 1,500,000 bales a year. I have 
talked with the Secretary, the Under 
Secretary, and other officers of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and I have not 
received from any of them any informa- 
tion or intimation or suggestion that it is 
their purpose to go beyond the provisions 
in the law limiting them to the sale of 
300,000 bales a month or a million and 
a half bales a year. Of course, the 
Senator realizes that with 5,000,000 bales 
now in the possession and ownership of 
the Government, if 300,000 bales were 
sold every month, or 1.500 000 bales 
every year, it would take more than 
3 years for them to dispose of the cotton 
they now have in the ownership of the 
Government by reason of the loans made 
upon cotton and the defaults in payment 
which result in the ownership of the cot- 
ton by the Government 

Mr. BROWN. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky for his statement; and 
that is the same understanding I had in 
respect to the situation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I talked with them as 
late as this morning, because all I tried to 
do and all I want to do is to ascertain the 
real facts about the matter. None of us 
here, I take it for granted, wants to put 
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to this program. None of us wants to 
deceive or mislead anyone about it. We 
all want to be frank and fair about it; 
and I have tried to obtain information 
from the Department as to its program, 
what has been done up to now, and what 
it proposes. I think that is the only 
basis on which we can deal with the 
problem, because it is important. I 
realize how important it is to Senators 
from the cotton-growing States and Sen- 
ators from the wheat-growing States and 
Senators from the corn-growing Siates, 
because those crops are the three great 
producis that are mainly involved in the 
situation. Of course, a number of other 
products are involved, but not so largely 
as are the three commodities I have men- 
tioned—cotton, wheat, and corn. I have 
undertaken to obtain information from 
the Department of Agriculture, and I 
think that in my discussions, which have 
been personal—inasmuch as I am not a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, it was necessary for me to 
have only personal conversations; I have 
tried to obtain the information from per- 
sonal interviews and investigations of my 
own—what I have tried to do, and what 
Iam sure the Senator from Michigan, the 
Senator from Tennessee, and all other 
Senators, including the Senator from 
Alabama, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, the Senator from Oklahoma, and all 
other Senators have tried to do, is ob- 
‘tain the facts about the situation. It is 
a serious condition and a complicated 
matter, upon which it is difficult to get a 
straight line right down the furrow, and 
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to say that all on the right belongs to a 
certain equation and that all on the left 
belongs to another. 

All we are seeking is honest informa- 
tion; and, based upon that information, 
we are required here to legislate on the 
subject. I believe I can state that, so 
far as I am concerned, there has been no 
withholding of facts by the Department 
from me in regard to any of these com- 
modities. I think the Department is 
honestly seeking to carry out the law 
which we have enacted, at the same time 
recognizing that when the cotton, wheat, 
corn, and other products were taken over 
and the loan was made of 85 percent of 
what was then parity—it may not be 
parity now, but it was parity then—plus 
the payments made under the agricul- 
tural program, conservation, or the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, or whatever it 
may be called, or all of them combined, 
they undertook to carry out the mandate 
of Congress to bring ebout the receipt by 
the farmer of what was the equivalent of 
parity prices at the time when the farmer 
received them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me now? 

Mr. BROWN. I think the Senator 
from Alabama first asked me to yield io 
him; I yield to him at this time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Vermont desired to make a 
statement in connection with the state- 
ment Imade. If the Senator from Mich- 
igan will permit me to do so, I shall defer 
in favor of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to substantiate the remarks of the 
Senator from Alabama, because I hap- 
pened to be one of those who was with 
him at the time when the discussion with 
the Secretary of Agriculture took place. 
The Secretary did tell us that a plan was 
under consideration whereby large 
amounts of cotton would be transferred 
to other departments of government; and 
I think he had particular reference to 
the War Department. I, for one, believed 
that if the War Department were to use 
the cotton for splinter-proofing build- 
ings, or work of that nature, it probably 
would have the right to do so. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No objection would 
come from any source. 

Mr. AIKEN. But if the War Depart- 
ment were to make the cotton available 
to cotton mills for the manufacture of 
fabrics, I believe that would be in viola- 
tion of the law relating to the disposal of 
300,000 bales of cotton per month, which 
would come in competition with cotton 
sold through ordinary channels. 

I simply desire to back up the remarks 
made by the Senator from Alabama, be- 
cause I know that what he says is so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator from Ten- 
nessee will permit me to do so, I should 
like to make a statement in this connec- 
tion. I was a member of the committee 
which heard the Secretary of Agriculture 
make the statement to the effect that he 
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had under consideration the disposition 
of cotton to other departments of the 
Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will be through in 
just a moment, Mr. President. I have 
not had any conferences with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture about the matter. I 
do not know anything about it except 
what Senators have said on the floor of 
the Senate. Imake no charges, of course. 
I am sure the Officials of the Department 
are trying to do the best job they can do. 
But I do want to call the attention of 
Senators to an item in the present ap- 
propriation bill, which will be considered 
immediately after the pending bill is dis- 
posed of. In the appropriation bill there 
is an item which rather disturbs me in 
connection with the particular situation 
now under discussion. In the pending 
bill we appropriate for the use of 353,000 
bales of cotton. In other words, the cot- 
ton goods authorized by this bill will 
Tequire 353,000 bales of cotton. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is, 
in the Senator’s bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is the big ap- 
propriation bill, the $33 000,000,000 ap- 
propriation bill which we shall consider 
when the pending bill is disposed of. 

Mr. President, 353,000 bales of cotton is 
a very large amount of cotton. If Gov- 
ernment cotton were made available at 
below parity prices to the mills, it might 
very seriously affect the prices received 
by the farmers of the country for their 
cotton. The Senator can see that. Three 
hundred and fifty-three thousand bales 
of cotton are provided for in just one 
bill—and we have many bills in which 
provision is made for the purchase of cot- 
ton goods. But here is just one bill which 
provides for the use of 353,000 bales of 
cotton. 

It behooves those of us who come from 
cotton-growing States, in view of the leg- 
islation now on the statute books in re- 
gard to parity, to be exceedingly careful 
that the law be carried out in regard to 
parity payments. That is my reason for 
interrupting the Senator. He has been 
very gracious, and I thank him, but I 
wanted to call that especial matter to his 
attention and to the attention of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee realizes, does he not, that 353,000 
bales would be only a little more than 
1 month’s release under the provisions 
of the existing law? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true, but, as 
I understand—I am not an expert, so far 
as the sale of cotton is concerned—353,- 
000 bales of cotton properly used could 
have a tremendously depressing effect 
upon the market, or it might have a con- 
trary effect. At any rate, 353,000 bales 
of cotton is quite a large amount of 
cotton. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President. 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It has been stated 
both by the majority leader and by the 
Senator from Michigan that they have 
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not been informed of any prospective 
action with regard to the sale of cotton 
in conflict with the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 which should be calcu- 
lated to cause apprehension on the part 
of those who oppose such action. I 
wish now to remind the Senator and 
others who are here that when the Presi- 
dent signed the price-control bill he ac- 
companied his action with an announce- 
ment on the subject in which he took 
occasion to make special reference to the 
cotton held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, I assume the Senator re- 
calls that? 

Mr. BROWN. I do. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. At any rate, the 
speech of Secretary Wickard in Georgia 
about 2 days previously caused a drop of 
about two dollars and a half a bale in 
the price of cotton, and when the Presi- 
dent’s statement came out there was 
another drop of two or three dollars a 
bale. On February 2, just 2 or 3 days 
after this action, I made a statement in 
the Senate on this subject. The state- 
ment will be found in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 2, beginning on page 
909. In that statement I called attention 
to the language contained in the Price- 
Control Act on this particular subject, 
and I pointed out and included in my 
statement the sections of the Price-Con- 
trol Act which, in my judgment, pre- 
vented the action which the President 
had indicated would be taken. 

There was no response to that state- 
ment or to the argument here or to the 
quotation of the sections from the Price- 
Control Act and the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, coupled with the posi- 
tive expression of opinion that the lan- 
guage of the Price-Control Act made it 
obligatory and compulsory to carry out 
in its details the limitations contained in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
I have never had any reaction to my 
statement. 

I called that fact to the attention of 
the Department of Agriculture, and I 
asked them to submit it to the Solicitor’s 
Office. I have never heard anything 
further. The Department was not under 
the duty to reply perhaps, but I was act- 
ing in response to the publication of the 
statements to which I have referred and 
following the statement of the Secretary 
of Agriculture in the committee room of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry that there was under consideration 
such a plan. The representative of the 
Department to whose attention I called 
the matter was, according to my recol- 
lection, present at the time, certainly 
other representatives of the Department 
were there with the Secretary, and I 
thought that, having taken it up in the 
Senate and having made the statement 
that there was no authority in the law 
for the disposition of cotton except as 
provided in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, and having in mind the 
statement of the Secretary and the an- 
nouncement by the President, some fur- 
ther follow-up would be made, because 
it was well known, it was stated here and 
everyone familiar with market condi- 
tions knew that what had occurred had 
greatly upset and disturbed the price sit- 
uation with respect to cotton. 
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It was further developed that about 
one-third of the entire cotton crop of last 
year, about three and a half million bales, 
according to statements of representa- 
tives of the Department made in the 
presence of the Secretary at that meet- 
ing in the committee room, was still 
owned by the farmers who produced it, 
and that the announcement which had 
been made had seriously disturbed the 
confidence of the buyers of cotton, those 
who buy cotton at a given time, though 
they do not need it, in the expectation 
later of making some profit out of it. This 
quantity of cotton is still held by the 
farmers, and the statement until now 
has not been disputed or denied or ex- 
plained that, in addition, 300,000 bales a 
month, or not exceeding one and a half 
million bales during the calendar year, 
of cotton of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, might be taken out of that pool 
and disposed of. 

Now let me read the stutement to which 
I just referred as having been made by 
the President as justification for the ac- 
tion that we are taking. Of course, it 
has been said by both Senators referred 
to that they knew no reason why anyone 
should think that the limitations con- 
tained in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 would not be actually carried 
out. The President said: 


I also should like to call attention to the 
fact that I am requesting the departments 
of the Government possessing commodities to 
make such commodities available to other 
departments in order to aid our war effort. 
This request, primarily, will affect the cotton 
stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and will permit such stock to be utilized, di- 
rectly or by exchange, in the production of 
war goods. Such transfers will be in addi- 
tion to the quantities which are now avail- 
able for sale. The request will also include 
grain and other commodities which may be 
needed by the departments concerned. 


I hope the Senator will realize, as I am 
sure he will, the feeling of uneasiness, the 
feeling of uncertainty that statement 
generated, especially when the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry un- 
dertook promptly to follow it, and found 
that the Secretary was inclined to go 
further, and, though he said that he had 
not been given any orders for the trans- 
fer, such transfer had been discussed and 
was under consideration by his Depart- 
ment. What could those who are in- 
terested in preventing a depression in 
the price of cotton reasonably expect in 
view of such a statement from the very 
highest authority of the Government? 

There is another proposition involved, 
which is proper for the Senator from 
Michigan to consider, and that is the 
effect the program, if carried out, of 
putting additional cotton onto the mar- 
ket or threatening to put it onto the 
market or asserting the right to put it 
onto the market, whichever way one may 
desire to consider it, has on the price 
of cotton aside from the question of the 
limitation on the quantity that may be 
sold periodically. 

We do not want the price of cotton 
driven down. It is at approximately 
parity now for the first time or it was 
lately; it is not quite there now; it got 
there, and was there at about the time 
this announcement came out; but it was 
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driven down. We hope that these sur- 
pluses will not be used in such a way as to 
depress the price. 

We have not protested to any agency 
of the Government; we have not brought 
any appeal to the Senate to change the 
quantity of cotton the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 permitted to be sold. 
We did not, in the conference committee, 
as the Senator knows, press for a pro- 
vision to make any change in that or to 
provide the price at which it could be 
sold. Such a suggestion was presented 
by one of the House conferees, but when 
the Senator from Michigan and the 
Senator from Kentucky expressed posi- 
tive opposition and it developed the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was opposed to it, 
the suggestion was not pressed. In my 
judgment, however, the conferees well 
understood, for we had this point under 
discussion, that the limitations contained 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1838 and all the provisions contained 
therein, since there were no suggested 
changes or amendments, were preserved 
by the section in the Price Control Act. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator knows 
that I took the view—and I think it was 
legally sound—that it was unnecessary 
in the Price Control Act to reaffirm the 
n as laid down in the A. A. A. Act of 
1938. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I very distinctly 
recollect the Senator taking that posi- 
tion. That is one reason, knowing him 
as well as I do know him, that I asserted 
here today that I was not surprised at all 
when the Senator took the position that 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act on that 
polop in all its phases was the law of the 
and, 

Iam delighted to have that admission 
from the majority leader and the great 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown]. I 
am not referring to the great senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], who is a great Senator, but to 
the junior Senator from Michigan. I 
am delighted to have that admission, 
because it is the first time during the 
whole controversy that any responsible 
authority has taken issue with the sug- 
gestion which has been brought to us, 
beth publicly, as I pointed out, and by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, that in ad- 
dition to the right to sell 300,000 bales a 
month, three million and a half a year, 
the disposition of that additional cotton 
was under contemplation, with the possi- 
bility, if put into execution at all, that 
the whole amount could be dumped on 
the market at one time, and thereby of 
course bring about another panic in the 
cotton market. 

If the authorities had told us they 
were not going to carry out the provi- 
sion when we protested, if we had been 
given some indication when the speech 
was made in the Senate pointing out the 
reasons for the law, which the able Sen- 
ator from Michigan so well recognizes 
and justifies, if we had gotten some in- 
dication that they were not going to fol- 
low the qualitative consideration, per- 
haps we would not have been upset. We 
are asking for no special consideration, 
but all the cotton the mills need is avail- 
able to them in the open markets, in the 
market places, where farmers owning 
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three and a half million bales of cotton 
could sell their cotton. But, as I see it, 
without reason, without necessity, the 
officials are pushing this cotton in, one 
month, the second month, they are sell- 
ing now again, and selling upon a pecul- 
iar basis, upon call, holding the cotton 
with the right in the Government to fix 
the price when it gets ready to make the 
buyer pay for the cotton. If the price 
rises, the Government can say, “You are 
called. You take the cotton at this 
price.” Then the buyer has to go into 
the market and place it under a hedge. 
He has to find an investor somewhere 
who will take that hedge at the price at 
which it is hedged, and of necessity that 
drives down the price of cotton, as it 
would the price of any other commodity 
the price of which is fixed by the daily 
trades on the exchange. 


They have a right to do it. I think 
they should hold their cotton. I think 
the time will come when the Govern- 
ment will in fact need it. But right 
now they appear to be a little afraid 
that the market price of cotton might 
put its nose under the tent slightly above 
the parity-price level. So, without any 
necessity for it in the market, they are 
selling it. I am not questioning their 
right; I am questioning their judgment. 
The Government will need that cotton 
in the course of the years to come. And 
I will say the same thing about wheat, 
I will say it about corn, while I am on 
the floor—and if the Senator objects, I 
will stop now and say it later 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Everyone familiar 
with conditions must recognize that the 
quality production, which has prevailed 
in the case of all the farm commodities 
during the last preceding years, cannot be 
expected to continue, and not only on 
acecunt of the weathe conditions. We 
have had remarkable weather in all sec- 
tions of the country, which has been in 
large measure responsible for the biggest 
surpluses of corn, wheat, and cotton in 
the ‘history of America. We had some 
accumulations resulting from good crops 
is the vears just behind. 

I am sure the Senator knows, because 
he is a well-informed man for whom I 
have the highest respect and really an 
affectionate regard, that production con- 
ditions in every field of agriculture in 
America are under a cloud. He must 
know that industrial wages are 4, 5, 
6, even 10 times as high as agricultural 
wages, and are drawing labor from the 
farms day by day, and will continue to 
draw at an accelerated speed. How is 
that labor to be replaced? Who is going 
back to the farm when the boys and un- 
married men are drawn into industry? 
Where are the farmers to get laborers? 
The last place any workingman wants 
to go, from the standpoint of financial 
income, is the farm. The laborers are 
drawn away by the alluring wages in in- 
dustry, the highest ever known. Do not 
forget that the selective service law is 
drawing from the farms of this country 
the flower of our young manhood. 

Do not forget that a higher percentage, 
in proportion to population, have volun- 
teered from the farms to render service 
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to their country in this day of trying need. 
How is that labor to be replaced? I do 
not know where else the condition ap- 
plies, but in the South the question. of 
fertilizer has gotten to be a pressing prob- 
lem. The supply of fertilizer is extremely 
low, and everyone familiar with cotton 
production knows that without fertilizer 
on the lands where the plant food has 
been extracted over a long period of time, 
and without an ample and adequate sup- 
ply of fertilizer, the yield per acre this 
year will be much less than it has been 
in the preceding years. 

Do not forget that farm implements— 
hoes, plows, tractors, and everything else 
the farmer must have in order to make 
his crop—have very greatly increased in 
price. That condition is not confined 
to the production of cotton, as my col- 
leagues know. I am not as much dis- 
turbed for the cotton farmer, in view of 
the statements which have been made by 
the two able Senators, as I am for the 
wheat and particularly the corn produc- 
ers. I did not originate the bill now be- 
fore us; it came out of the Corn Belt and 
the wheat section—the neighbors of the 
State of the Senator from M‘chigan— 
who felt the need of at least parity prices 
in order to bring abou. the production 
which is necessary to meet the require- 
ments of our national defense program 
and our people. 

I may have something further to say 
later; I did not intend to say this much, 
but . was brought into the debate in such 
a ‘vay that I could not well resist. I cer- 
tainly hope that neither the Senator 
from Michigan, nor any other Senator, 
will think that this is particularly a 
cotton program. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture proposes to mistreat the corn 
farmers worse than he does the cotton 
farmers, as the Senator well knows. if 
it is mistreatment to put their prices 
down around the low point of 85 percent 
of parity. 

I feel in my heart foi the farmer in 
America, whether it is in the South, the 
North, the Ee t, or in the West. I have 
never been sectional in my attitude in 
regard to this ər any other subject, so 
far as I know. I have a deep and abid- 
ing interest, not only in the farmers but, 
as a student of rural conditions, in the 
farm outlook with regard to production, 
and I am more convinced than I ever 
was before—and the Senator knows I 
have entertained the feeling from the 
beginning of the price-control legisla- 
tion—that adequate production—assured 
production—is the fundamental and most 
important phase of the whole agricul- 
tural program, and that some people are 
emphasizing a little difference in prices, 
but are closing their eyes entirely to the 
needs, not only of our Allies but of our 
own American people, so far as food and 
clothing are concerned. 

Mr BROWN. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. When I was inter- 
rupted—and I was very happy to have 
the interruptions because they have been 
aost iluminating—I was briefly refer- 
ring to the necessity of those in charge of 
legislation in the Congress of the United 
States endeavoring to judge fairly be- 
tween the various economic groups in 
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the United States—the farmer, labor, in- 
dustry. finance, the consumer—all of the 
groups. We must take the over-all view, 
and that is the view I am endeavoring to 
take today. 

My able colleague, Mr. VANDENBERG, 
and myself represent a State which 
stands very high in agricultural sroduc- 
tion, which stands very high in industrial 
production, and it is, of course, a tremen- 
dous consuming State. So, from the 
State as well as from the national view- 
point, I think it is our duty as legislators 
to take the over-all view. 

I recognize fully, as the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], and 
other Senators have said, that the lot 
of the farmer for the past 10 or 15 years 
has not been a happy one. I am among 
those who hope that natural conditions 
will be such that the tremendous demand 
we have for the products of the soil will 
cause high and higher prices for farm 
products. 

The Senator from Alabama, and the 
Senator from Iowa, and the other Sen- 
ators who are advocating the bill, seem 
to intimate that farm prices are below 
parity. The Senator from Oklahoma 
read the various prices of items as of 
January 15, 1942. Prices today are on 
the average 102 percent of parity. I now 
read from the January 29 Bulletin of 
the Department of Agriculture, the au- 
thority which fixes parity: 

A 6-point rise in the index of prices re- 
ceived by farmers and a 3-point rise in the 
index of prices paid brought the average of 
farm-product prices on January 15 to 102 
percent of parity 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I shail yield in just a 
moment. That means without the inclu- 
sion of benefit payments, soil-conserva- 
tion payments, or any of the various 
sums of money which are paid the farmer 
on top of the parity price. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, if the 
prices paid the farmer have reached 102 
percent of parity, as the Senator from 
Michigan has just indicated, what objec- 
tion can there be to the pending bill, 
which simply provides that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation cannot sell its 
cotton or any products it owns for less 
than parity? 

Mr. BROWN. For the reason that 
there are many commodities above 
parity. Many commodities are consider- 
ably above parity. Many commodities 
are considerably below parity. The the- 
ory of the price-contro] law was that 
natural conditions, the law of supply and 
demand, should, so far as possible, con- 
trol prices until they had reached 110 
percent of parity with respect to agri- 
cultural prices. I say to the Senator 
from Louisiana that the price of every 
one of the three principal commodities 
held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion—corn, wheat, and cotton are at or 
above parity—and I may say the fourth 
commodity, tobacco—produced in the 
State of the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry | Mr. SMITH], 
who does me the honor of listening tu me 
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now, is considerably above parity. The 
prices of corn, wheat, and cotton are all 
at or above parity when we consider the 
benefit payments. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. May I further say 
that we had the same contention made 
before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry some time ago by Mr. Wickard, 
and he contented himself by advocating 
that the difference between market price 
and parity should be paid out of appro- 
priations made from the United States 
Treasury. Does not the Senator from 
Michigan think it would cause a much 
healthier condition in our country for the 
parity prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties to come normally—that is, from the 
markets—rather than to dip into the 
Treasury of the United States to make 
up the difference? 

Mr. BROWN. I agree with the Senator 
from Louisiana fully, and I hope he will 
support the amendment which I offered 
to the bill, which I shall now read to him. 
If he will look at the bill he will find that 
in line 8, page 1, I propose to add, after 
the word “price,” the following: 

Which, together with the parity and con- 
servation payments with respect to such com- 
modity, will yield a return— 


That simply means that the limitation 

on sale by Commodity Credit would not 
apply if the market price of the com- 
modity plus the benefit payment equal 
parity. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But, as was pointed 
out by the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama (Mr, BANKHEAD] money from 
the Treasury is not utilized to make 
parity payments to farmers if the market 
price for their products is above parity. 

Mr. BROWN. Yes, but they are paid 
if the prices do not reach parity, and 
that is the point where we think the 
farm prices should.be at the present time, 
unless the law of supply and demand 
raises them above that figure. 

So, Mr. President, I wish to bring for- 
ward as the foundation for our opposition 
to the bill this fundamental proposition, 
that we should so regulate our price-fix- 
ing that the law of supply and demand, 
natural economic conditions, should con- 
trol prices until they reach the point 
where, under the price-control law which 
we have heretofore enacted, they are, in 
the judgment of the administrator, ex- 
cessive. Those standards are definitely 
laid down in the price bill. 

What was the purpose in creating the 
Commodity Credit Corporation? The 
purpose was to provide a financial im- 
plement by which the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act could be made effective. 
When we created the Commodity Credit 
Corporation we in effect guaranteed to 
the farmer that upon his agricultural 
products he would receive 85 percent of 
parity. How did we do it? By providing 
that we would loan to him upon his prod- 
uct 85 percent of the parity price of that 
product. And what did the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which is an agency of 
the Government, take? It took a note 
without recourse. In other words, if the 
price went below 85 percent of parity, 
and the Government had to take the 
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product, the Government could not col- 
lect anything from the farmer. His note 
was without recourse. He won if the 
price went below 85 percent, because he 
got a price better than market. He won 
if it went above 85 percent of parity, be- 
cause he received the increase if he paid 
his loan and got his product back. 

Let us lock at the situation from the 
standpoint of a financing institution— 
and that is the way we should view the 
situation, because the money of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is involved, 
for the capital is supplied by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Let us 
look at the situation from the stand- 
point of sound financing. Let us say 
the Government makes an 85-percent 
loan upon a product, and we may use 
cotton as an example. 
made the loan, and after it has had an 
opportunity to get back the money it 
has loaned by selling the product above 
85 percent of parity, after the deal has 
been made between the debtor and 
creditor, is it sensible to come in with 
a new statute and change entirely the 
conditions under which the loan was 
made to the detriment of the Govern- 
ment of the United States? It would not 
be done with respect to any private 
banking institution in the United States. 

Mr. President, I hope the example I 
shall now give will work out. I have no 
idea that it will. But suppose at the 
present time there should be a collapse 
of the enemies against whom we are 
fighting, which is always within the 
realm of possibility, which would be fol- 
lowed, if the experience of other wars is 
borne out, by a collapse of prices. 

Up to date we have lost $170,000,000 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
With the collapse of the prices of cot- 
ton, wheat, corn, and tobacco we should 
have further losses. 

The financial organization which the 
Government has set up now has an op- 
portunity to dispose of its security at a 
reasonable return to itself. Prices have 
so risen-that at the present time we can 
wipe out entirely the $170,000,000 loss 
and can break even in the immense 
financial undertaking which the Gov- 
ernment has assumed. We can Sell the 
products only under the limitations that 
are laid down. No product is better pro- 
tected than cotton, because we cannot 
sell more than 300,000 bales in any 1 
month, and we cannot sell more than 
one and a half million bales in any 1 
year—a second limitation. We have on 
hand between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 
bales of cotton which the Government 
has taken over, upon which the note 
holders have defaulted. In effect they 
have turned over the security to the 
Government. 

We have 1,858,000 bales of cotton un- 
der loan, making a grand total of 7,296,- 
000 bales of cotton, with a value of almost 
half a billion doliars. Strictly from the 
standpoint of sound financing, we ought 
not to change the rules by which the 
loans were made. They were made for 
the benefit of the cotton farmer, the 
wheat farmer, the corn farmer, the to- 
bacco farmer, and those who produce the 
other commodities. There are several 
others involved in comparatively small 
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amounts. The loans were made at a 
time when it was a great risk to make 
a loan at 85 percent of parity. 

Undoubtedly the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, and the various 
other Government agencies which have 
aided agriculture have brought about a 
stabilization in agricultural prices that 
could not have existed without such ac- 
tion. The various acts are the pride of 
the majority party, especially those of 
us who came here in 1933 and have voted 
continually to build up the agencies by 
which the Government has strengthened 
and sustained agricultural prices. 

It seems to me that strictly on the 
basis of sound finance—and that is what 
we must have fundamentally in this 
country—we ought not now to change 
the rules and conditions under which the 
loans were made, to the detriment of 
the finances and fiscal affairs of the 
Government. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. As I recall our discus- 
sion in connection with the passage of 
the price- control bill, it was primarily 
to aid us in fighting against inflation. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator is correct. 
That was one of the fundamental pur- 


poses. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the Senator com- 
ment upon what effect, if any, the pas- 
sage of this bill would have in the fight 
against inflation? 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator’s logical 
mind has reached down to the very sub- 
ject matter I was about to take up. I 
had concluded my argument on the fi- 
nancial basis. I summarize it as follows: 

We have made a loan at 85 percent of 
parity. We have restrictions which in 
my judgment are binding upon the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture, particularly 
with respect to cotton. There are some 
restrictions with respect to other com- 
modities. The financial agency of the 
Government now has an opportunity to 
Sell its product at a time when not only 
the country but the world needs it, 
when there is a great demand for it. It 
cught not now to be restricted in the 
sale of the commodities it holds, when 
the farmer is receiving 102 percent of 
parity, on the average, without consid- 
eration of the benefit payments that are 
made by the Government. I am glad he 
is receiving that much. I hope he gets 
more. Upon the three principal com- 
modities involved in this controversy— 
namely, corn, wheat, and cotton—he is 
getting parity, considering the benefit 
payments which the Government makes 
to him. 

Second, Mr. President, following the 
line suggested by my able friend from 
Ohio, there is this argument: We have 
a great stock of goods. I wonder if Sen- 
ators know how much. We have 15,600,- 
000 bushels of barley, 394,000,000 bushels 
of corn, 7,296,000 bales of cotton, 677,000 
bushels of flaxseed, 3,067,000 bushels of 
rye, 338,000,000 pounds of tobacco, and 
518,000,000 bushels of wheat—a grand 
total of book value somewhere between 
$1,250,000,000 and $1,500,000,000. 
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Those stocks are held by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Why? They 
are held for the purpose of sustaining 
agricultural! prices. Had the Commodity 
Credit Corporation not been created and 
had we had no Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, all those commodities 
would have been on the market, or held 
in storage by brokers and speculators. 
Now they are held by an agency of the 
Government of the United States which 
is directed so to contro] them that prices 
may be stabilized. 

With respect to the question raised by 
the Senator from Ohio, the Government 
of the United States has a duty not only 
to the producers of agricultural com- 
modities but to the consumers as well. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. In connection with the 
statement which the Senator has just 
made, I understood the Senator to state 
that we have on hand 518,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. As I understand, the Govern- 
ment has not that amount on hand. 
The Government has on hand, under 
loan, 350,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. BROWN. I gave the totals held, 
owned, and under loan. There is very 
little difference. 

Mr. HUGHES. I was wondering 
whether it would give the correct im- 
pression to say that the Government has 
it on hand. $ 

Mr. BROWN. There is very little dif- 
ference, because if the price should go 
above 85 percent of parity the farmer 
would pay his loan and get the extra 
amount for himself. If it were under 
85 percent of parity, he probably would 
not do so. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. While it 
is true that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has under its control approxi- 
mately 500,000,000 bushels of wheat, I 
think the record will show that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation owns only 
about 350,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 
that the remainder is under loan. The 
farmers who have borrowed on the wheat 
are entitled to all the profit which the 
law of supply and demand will permit. 

Mr. BROWN. That is what I said in 
answer to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If the 
Government takes steps to beat down 
the price and keep it down, the Gov- 
ernment is depriving the man who owns 
the wheat under loan of the difference 
between the loan and what he might sell 
the wheat for. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment is using its power to reduce the 
value of the equity of the owners of 350,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator puts the 
matter in exactly the opposite way from 
that in which I would put it. By the 
action of the Government in making the 
loan to the wheat farmer he is enabled 
to hold from the market 350,000,000 
bushels of wheat so that the price will 
not go below 85 percent of parity. The 
Government is merely saying that when 
the price reaches the point at which the 
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commodity can be sold at above 85 per- 
cent of parity, it does not now want a 
new law to change the arrangements 
under which it had a right to sell its 
security. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Michigan if he can teil us 
how the retail price index today com- 
pares with the retail prices of, say, Jan- 
uary 15. Has the rise in retail prices 
been completely checked, or is it still on 
the up-grade? 

Mr. BROWN. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator that last evening I happened to be 
in the office of the Price Control Admin- 
istrator. The Price Control Administra- 
tor had 10 days after February 9 or 10 
to announce his first price control. 
Those controls were announced in the 
Federal Register which was published 
Saturday. So, as far as technical opera- 
tions of price-control administration un- 
der the law are concerned there has been 
no effect up to date. However, it is my 
judgment—and I have not sufficient in- 
formation to be accurate in this respect— 
that as a result of his previous opera- 
tions there has been some rise in retail 
prices since January 15, 1941. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is my understanding, 
based upon a newspaper item of a few 
days ago, that while the prices of farm 
commodities have been depressed some- 
what during the past 3 or 4 weeks, the 
retail rise has not yet been checked. 
Therefore, there is today a wider spread 
between the prices received by the farm- 
ers and those paid by consumers than 
there was à few days ago. 

Mr. BROWN. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator may re- 
member that the basis of my objection 
to the price-control bill was that it did 
not control transportation, processing, 
and distribution, which seemed to me to 
be very vital factors in consumer costs. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator knows that 
in the bill is the right to control margins 
between wholesale and retail prices, 
which is exercised through the licensing 
power given to the Administrator in the 
bill. There is no question in my mind 
that an effective control of maximum 
margins at least can be exercised by the 
Price Administrator. But since the reg- 
ulations were issued only last Saturday, 
there has not been any opportunity to 
test out the Administrator’s ability to 
so do under the law. 

Mr. McNARY rose. 

Mr. BROWN. Does the Senator from 
Oregon desire to make an inquiry? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, has the 
Senator answered the inquiry pro- 
pounded by the able Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BROWN. I have been unable to 
get to that point because I was inter- 
rupted. 

Mr. McNARY. Then I shall not in- 
trude. I, too, desire to get the Senator's 
answer, and then I shall have an inquiry 
to propound. 

Mr. BROWN. That is the subject mat- 
ter of the second and final part of my 
remarks. 

The purpose of the price-control bill 
was to give to the Government one more 
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implement by which we could control in- 
flation in the United States. I am re- 
liably informed by the Department of 
Agriculture that if the pending bill is 
passed, the effect upon corn, wheat, cot- 
ton, and the other commodities con- 
trolled by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration in part, and the indirect effect of 
higher prices upon all other commodities 
agricultural and manufactural will be to 
raise the cost of living in the United 
States by approximately $1,000,000,000. 
The statement which the experts of the 
Department and I have prepared shows 
the effect. If the law were left as it is, 
with the restrictions respecting cotton, 
which we have discussed this afternoon, 
and the Government were permitted to 
dole out from time to time, wheat, corn, 
cotton, flaxseed, rye, and other products 
held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion—and I think we must assume that 
through the Secretary of Agriculture it 
would be done reasonably, fairly, and 
properly—the billion-dollar rise in ‘the 
cost of living would not follow. 

I am sure the Senator from Ohio and 
the Senator from Oregon do not want 
me again to go into the question of 
spirals or the effect of an increase of a 
billion dollars in the cost of living upon 
wage agitation and upon attempts to in- 
crease the prices of commodities in gen- 
eral, including manufactured, agricul- 
tural, and other commodities, because 
we went fully into that matter in our 
discussion of the price-control bill. It 
must be remembered that the base upon 
which we endeavored to construct our 
price structure was the price conditions 
of October 1 to 15, 1941. That was the 
fundamental purpose of the bill; and 
with some exceptions we held rather 
closely to that base throughout the price- 
control bill. If we favored any class 
through the action of the Senate and the 
House it was the producers of agricul- 
tural commodities; and I am not here to 
say that they were not entitled to some 
consideration in that respect. That 
base—October 1 to 15 for prices and 
April 1, 1941, for rents—is the ideal 
which we seek to achieve by the law, and 
which we direct the Administrator to 
achieve in his administration of the act, 
If we now establish new limitations, we 
shall unbalance the structure which we 
thought we built up in the price-control 
law. 

It is the hope of those who oppose the 
pending bill that, by its defeat, we shall 
confirm what was heretofore done in the 
price-control law, and say to the ad- 
ministration that it may continue upon 
the course upon which it has started in 
its use of all of the implements—and 
there are several beside price control 
with which to fight inflation. 

I think that the pending bill came 
about because of some unfortunate dis- 
cussions held in the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. Iwas not present; 
but various statements which have been 
made upon the floor of the Senate and 
upon the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives caused the President, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the able Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], and the 
able Senator from South Carolina [Mr, 
SmirH] to carry on a long-distance dis- 
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cussion about the effect of the price- 
control bill. I am reliably informed that 
the result was—and I think any Senator 
who knows anything about the subject 
is informed as well as I am upon this 
particular subject matter—that an opin- 
ion was requested from the Attorney 
General as to what the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, the Pric Control Act, and 
any other applicable statutes meant with 
respect to the powers of the President 
and the Secretary of Acriculture. 

I am reliably informed that that opin- 
ion has not yet been handed down by the 
Attorney General. I think it would be 
wise for the authors of the pending bill 
to await the determination of the Attor- 
ney General as to what the law is with 
respect to the subject matter of the 
pending bill. When that determination 
has been made, if in the judgment of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
the opinion is not in accord with what 
we meant by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, the act creating the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and the Price Con- 
trol Act, we can then take such action 
as may seem appropriate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. So far as I know, 
only one legal question has been raised 
on this floor by the advocates of the bill 
or the friends of the farmers, and that is 
the construction of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 in reference to 
cotton. I have stated to the Senator 
that the bill really came out of the Corn 
Belt, although, of course, the cotton 
growers are intensely interested in it. 
There certainly would not be any justifi- 
cation for postponing such legislation be- 
cause of a desire to await the Attorney 
General’s opinion, if the whole question 
relates primarily to cotton. 

The real question is, regardless of the 
law, whether the parity price payment is 
to be upheld by Congress in the face of 
the power which the Administrator is 
conceded to have to sell other surpluses 
in a way to depress prices. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I con- 
clude my remarks with the following 
statement of the issue as I see it: The 
issue raised by the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Alabama and the other 
sponsors is, Shall we include in our calcu- 
lations of the parity price which the 
farmer receives the benefit payments 
made by the Government, or shall we 
exclude them? If the pending measure 
should be enacted the farmer would not 
only receive 102 percent of parity on the 
average, but there would be added to 
that the benefit payments supplied by 
the taxpayers of the United States. If 
the bill should not pass the farmer would 
receive, on the average, 102 percent of 
parity at this hour. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the Senator 
fiom Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not want to take 
the Senator away from an orderly de- 
velopment of his thought; but I desire to 
ask one question. I think that the 
statement that parity is the market price 
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plus benefit payments and conservation 
payments is misleading. That is what 
I should call the total price, as dis- 
tinguished from a parity price. A parity 
price, in all its nakedness, is the price 
which can be obtained on the market the 
day the produce is offered for sale. That 
is the market price. Parity is the level 
of interchange as between the farm dol- 
lar and the industrial dollar or the serv- 
ice dollar. 

Today the farmer who produces cot- 
ton, wheat, or corn is not receiving 102 
percent of parity; he is receiving for 
wheat, according to figures which I ob- 
tained today as of today, $1.06 a bushel, 
whereas parity is $1.29 a bushel. In 
order to ascertain the total sum he is 
receiving, the Senator adds conservation 
payments and benefit payments, which 
represent the total sum received, but that 
does not represent a parity price for the 
commodity itself. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator is exactly 
right about that. 

Mr. McNARY. Today cotton is selling 
at 16 cents and a fraction, whereas parity 
is between 18 and 19 cents. If we keep 
in mind what is called the total sum 
the farmer receives, which combines 
three elements, namely, market price, 
conservation price, and benefit price, we 
are reaching then, to some extent, what 
the farmer receives, whether it is parity 
or total. So, I think the Senator is 
sometimes confusing in his remarks on 
the subject matter, for when he speaks 
of parity price being 102 percent, he 
means the total price the farmer receives. 

Mr. BROWN. I agree with the Sen- 
ator generally, but the 102 percent is 
parity. 

Mr. McNARY. One hundred and two 
percent is the total the farmer receives. 
Parity refers to the price of the commod- 
ity. Parity has to do with the prices 
of today, which, in the case of cotton, 
according to the figures I received today 
from the Department of Agriculture, is 
Selling at 93 percent of parity; wheat is 
selling for 82 percent of parity, and corn 
for 77 percent of parity. Those are the 
figures given this morning by the able 
Senator from Oklahoma. When we con- 
sider the other factors, then we are get- 
ting a total price rather than a parity 
price. 

Having made that statement—and I 
may be incorrect, although I am satis- 
fied of the correctness of my position— 
I am interested and almost intrigued, I 
may say, by the amendment offered by 
the able Senator from Michigan, and I 
desire to analyze it. I cannot follow the 
language, because I do not have the 
amendment before me, but I should like 
to know what the interpretation of the 
Senator is. Would the farmer, under 
his amendment, receive the market price, 
which the Senator hopes will be the 
parity price, or would he receive the 
benefit and conservation payments plus 
the parity price? 

Mr. BROWN. Perhaps I had better 
express it in a little different way. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation would be 
prohibited from selling any commodity 
below the parity price plus the benefit 
payments, 
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Mr. McNARY. I think that is prob- 
ably a correct interpretation. Let us go 
one step further, and assume that che 
Congress, despite all its generous fair- 
ness in the past, will not appropriate a 
large sum of money this year to make 
up the deficit between the market price 
and the parity price, would the Senator 
then still carry the inhibition to the 
point of preventing the sale of the prop- 
erty now controlled by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation unless it were sold at 
naked parity? 

Mr. BROWN. I think if Congress 
should reduce the benefit payments the 
legislation should be changed. This pro- 
posed legislation, necessarily, is based 
upon benefit payments as they are at the 
present time. 

Mr. McNARY.. I have no objection to 
the Senator’s definition as of today, but 
what I fear is its application if Congress 
should suddenly decide to end the con- 
servation and benefit payments. In that 
case I am curious to know if it is the 
view of the Senator that the prohibition 
against selling the surpluses would still 
endure until the market price reached 
the parity price? 

I assume that everyone who is inter- 
ester in the amendment or in the bill 
dasires to prevent the dumping of Gov- 
ernment-owned and controlled surpluses 
on the market? 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. I recall, almost un- 
pleasantly, back in 1929 under the old 
Marketing Act, which it was my duty 
and chore to handle on the floor of the 
Senate during the Hoover administra- 
tion, vast sums were loaned to the cotton 
and wheat farmers, approximately 
$450,000,000, which we thought was a 
large sum in those days, and the price 
was “pegged” at a sum that might be 
called parity today, but which then we 
called a price of justice and equality to 
the farmer. Later it was determined by 
the Farm Board to throw that accumu- 
lated stock on the market, with the re- 
sult that wheat tumbled in 5 weeks from 
74 to 38 cents a bushel. There is no 
factor in all the field of agriculture that 
is so depressing as a surplus owned by 
the Government, I can foresee what 
would happen to the farmers if this sur- 
plus were dumped on the market. The 
price would eventually go very much be- 
low parity. 

So the whole philosophy of agricultural 
legislation during the last 25 years has 
been in accord with the parity concep- 
tion. I recall a bill which, in part, bears 
my name, which was before the Senate 
for 5 years and which was vetoed twice 
by a Republican President. We called it 
a measure to provide “equality for agri- 
culture,” which was the same thing as 
parity, and sought to make the farm dol- 
lar equal to the service and industrial 
dollar. Then came the Marketing Act. 
We created the stabilization corporation 
for the same purpose of maintaining 
parity and to hold off the market vast 
quantities of cotton and wheat. We rec- 
ognized that philosophy in the 1934 edi- 
tion and in the second edition of the A, 
A. A. in 1938, and we also recognized it in 
the creation of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. We recognized the same 
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philosophy and adhered to it in the price- 
control bill. I want to maintain that 
philosophy in the interest of agriculture, 
as I think the Senator does. Am I cor- 
rect in that? 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. It has become the es- 
tablished statutory policy of Congress 
and is a wise one. 

The fear I have, if the attitude of the 
Secretary of Agriculture is that the com- 
modities which he controls should be sold 
at any figure he can obtain, is that he is 
going to pull down upon the farmers a 
structure which we set up for them after 
25 years of toil. If I can get that thought 
out of my mind, I might go along a part 
of the way with the Senator from Michi- 
gan. 

Now coming down to the Senator’s 
amendment, if it means that the farmer 
will get the total sum, parity, market 
price plus benefit payments, plus conser- 
vation payments, I think the amendment 
would not injure this bill at all or change 
its general objective, but if the Congress 
should cease to appropriate for benefit 
payments and soil conservation, then, I 
am desirous of knowing whether the cot- 
ton, corn, and other products now owned 
or controlled by reason of loans by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation would be 
sold before the price had, in fact, reached 
parity. That is a direct question. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator’s analysis 
of the situation is, in my judgment, cor- 
rect. So long as the benefit. payments 
are made as they are, the amendment 
which I propose would bring a fair re- 
turn to the corporation, which means to 
the farmer. 

Mr. McNARY. Let me state a hypo- 
thetical case, if the Senator will bear 
with me—I do not want to take his time 
or bother him by moot questions: Sup- 
pose this year the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the House and the Senate hav- 
ing to do with agricultural appropriations 
should decide not to appropriate further 
sums to bring about a parity position for 
farm products; we will probably have this 
year 650,000,000 bushels of wheat as of 
July 1, which is the beginning of the 
wheat marketing year, and probably 
have from ten to eleven million bales of 
cotton as of August 1, which is the be- 
ginning of the cotton marketing year, 
thus providing a supply next year, and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
5,000,000 bales of cotton and three or four 
or five hundred million bushels of wheat. 
Would the Senator’s amendment com- 
pel the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to withhold next year the stocks they 
have on hand, if the market price then 
were only 82 percent of parity, or would 
it permit the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to throw onto the market the sur- 
plus at any price below parity? 

Mr. BROWN. It would not, in my 
judgment, throw the products upon the 
market. 

Mr. McNARY. If that be true, I do 
not think the Senator’s amendment 
would in any way impair the vitality and 
objectives of the bill. 

Mr. BROWN. Let me say something 
which I think confirms what the Senator 
from Oregon has stated, that if not a cent 
were appropriated for the purpose of 
making benefit payments, then, under 
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my amendment, it would be necessary 
for the price to reach 100 percent of 
parity before the Commodity Credit 
Corporation could sell. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
wanted to confirm the suggestion by 
reading the amendment, which has been 
handed to me in typewritten form. If 
the Senator will look at the bill on page 
1, line 8, where his amendment comes in, 
he will find that if the amendment were 
adopted it would read as follows: 


That hereafter no agricultural commod- 
ity * + © shall be sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of by such corporation for use within 
the United States at a price which, together 
with the parity and conservation payments 
with respect to such commodity, will yield a 
return below the parity price for such com- 
eo 


Of course, there are three prongs to 
that situation. One is that if the prices, 
by the process of supply and demand, 
reach parity, then the Secretary could 
sell products held by the Government at 
the market price, which would be parity, 
and the pending bill would not prevent 
that. If Congress should refuse to ap- 
propriate for benefit payments, and the 
prices should not go to parity as a result 
of natural conditions 

Mr. BROWN. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation could not sell. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly Congress 
would either have to provide some other 
way by which the difference between the 
market prices and parity would be taken 
care of, or it would have to assume that 
there would be no difference. 

If under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act and the conservation program, agri- 
cultural prices had been at parity, which 
is the objective of all our legislation, 
there would have been no benefit pay- 
ments, because it would not have been 
necessary to have paid out any benefits 
which the Government has paid to the 
farmer, in order that he might receive 
approximately the objective, which is 
parity. But, reading the amendment as 
I understand it, if for any reason Con- 
gress should decline to appropriate 
money to pay benefits, and should decline 
to make any other provision for any dif- 
ference between the price and parity, 
under the Senator’s amendment the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, in the 
absence of benefit payments, could not 
sell the product until the price, without 
benefit payments, had reached parity, 
and I do not think there is any escape 
from that interpretation of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the Senator 
from Oregon, as well as the Senator from 
Kentucky. As I view the situation, under 
the amendment, in any event the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation may not sell 
unless the price is at parity or above. If 
it takes the market price, plus benefit 
payments, plus conservation payments to 
make up the total, very well. If benefit 
payments and conservation payments 
are not provided for by Congress, then 
the Commodity Credit Corporation may 
not sell unless the market price brings 
the price of the commodity up to parity. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? , 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 
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Mr. GILLETTE. I have just had my 
attention called to the amendment, 
which I assume is to be offered by the 
Senator, and I am sorry I did not hear 
the earlier discussion. 

I should like to ask the Senator how 
it would be possible to effectuate such 
an amendment? Let us take the pres- 
ent situation, when the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, or the Surplus Mar- 
keting Corporation, functioning under 
the original authority of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, has under its con- 
trol cotton, corn, and wheat, from the 
1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, and 1941 crops. 
The benefit payments are not determined 
until after the crop is in, and the De- 
partment knows what the compliance is, 
and how the compliance has been 
checked, 

Parity payments are made, if at all, 
as the statute provides, after compliance 
payments are checked after the market 
is taken into consideration, and then, if 
an additional appropriation is made, it 
will supplement the parity price for a 
given commodity for that crop season, 
The Commodity Credit Corporation, as 
I have said, have under their control, for 
instance, a warehouse commodity for 
the last 4 years, in some cases 5 years, 
and how are they to determine, if they 
desire to go into the market to make a 
sale in the case of wheat or cotton from 
the crop of 1938, whether the parity 
price is going to be supplemented by 
compliance payments to be made in the 
future, or parity payments which may 
be made in the future? It is simply im- 
possible, as I see it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield 

Mr. ELLENDER. The distinguished 
Senator from Iowa anticipated the ques- 
tion I was about to ask the Senator from 
Michigan. Are we to understand that 
the Congress will have to appropriate 
the money and have it available before 
the Commodity Credit Corporation can 
exercise its right to sell any of the com- 
modities? 

Mr. BROWN. I think both Senators 
misapprehend the general purpose of 
the bill; and I beg the pardon of the 
Senator from Iowa, who is one of the 
authors of the bill. The bill is concerned 
with sales by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation at any particular time. The 
principle which the Senator from Iowa 
lays down is that no sale shall be made 
unless the price at the time of sale is 
100 percent of parity. My amendment 
merely changes that to provide what 
shall happen with respect to the price 
at the present time—not with reference 
to the corn or cotton or wheat the Cor- 
poration acquired some 3 or 4 years 
ago, but with respect to the price at the 
present time, because the whole purpose 
of the bill is to prevent the affecting of 
the present market condition. My 
amendment would provide that sales 
could be made when the present market, 
plus the benefit payments, whatever they 
may be for the particular year, equal 
parity. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, sup- 
pose the Commodity sold for 85 percent 
of parity today, let us say. What assur- 
ance is there that Congress will provide 
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the 15 percent difference to make up 
the 100. percent? 

Mr. BROWN. I understand that 
whatever the prevailing benefit payments 
are at the time the Commodity Credit 
Corporation intends or tries to sell, they 
would have to be used in the calculation 
of the limitation fixed by the Gillette- 
Bankhead bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But, as was pointed 
out by the Senator from Iowa, the ap- 
propriations are made long after the 
sales would be consummated. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not think there 
will be any difficulty in ascertaining 
what the benefit payments are to be. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I pointed out a 
few minutes ago, why dig down into the 
Treasury of the United States in order 
to make these benefit payments? Why 
not let the commodity sell for parity, and 
be through with it? That is exactly 
what would occur under the bill which 
is now pending. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator and I are 
not in disagreement at all, but what the 
Bankhead-Gillette bill would do would 
be to prevent a sale when the price was 
not only parity, but parity plus the benefit 
payments. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr, GILLETTE. The bill with which 
my name is associated provides that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall not 
sell the stored commodities, shall not 
put them on the market, at less than 
the parity price. 

Mr. BROWN. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator's 
amendment provides that they shall not 
be put on the market at less than parity 
price, taking into consideration benefit 
payments and parity payments and com- 
pliance payments. The compliance pay- 
ments for what time? Benefit payments 
for what time? One year we appro- 
priated $212,000,000, another year we 
appropriated $225,000,000, another year 
we appropriated nothing. The com- 
pliance payments are based on the soil- 
conservation program of the individual 
farmer, not on the market price. It is 
what the individual farmer does that 
controls. What payment? What con- 
servation payment, in what year? What 
parity payment, in what year? The 
parity payments for this year may never 
be paid. The compliance payments for 
this year as to all these commodities will 
be checked next fall. I say in all kind- 
ness to the Senator that, however erudite 
and keen he is ordinarily, I am afraid 
he has picked up a hot potato. 

Mr. BROWN. I have before me the 
statement of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, which shows exactly how it 
works out at the present time. 

Mr, GILLETTE. That will be very in- 
teresting. 

Mr. BROWN. The sale price of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation on corn 
is now 83 cents, the payments 14 cents— 
total 97 cents. That is what the farmer 
is getting. 

Mr. GILLETTE. 
when? 

Mr. BROWN. I cannot tell the Sena- 
tor when they were made. 


Payments made 
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Mr. BARKLEY. They were made on 
the 1941 crop during the marketing sea- 
son, That extended over a period of sev- 
eral months. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Will the Senator 
permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The 1941 crop is go- 
ing under loan right now. A small per- 
centage of if has gone under loan. The 
1937, 1938, 1939, and 1940 crops have been 
under loan. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that. 
But part of the commodity which is now 
held and owned by the Government is of 
the 1941 crop, although a very consider- 
able portion of it represents crops of pre- 
vious years. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I wanted to answer 
properly the Senator from Iowa, and 
then I shall be glad to yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. The comparison of 1941 
loan rates and Government payments 
with pa ‘ity price as of the beginning of 
the market year, can be calculated, and is 
calculated. The comparison will be con- 
tained in the statement which the Sena- 
tor from Michigan will put into the 
Record. Those figures show that the 
sales price of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration on corn is 83 cents-plus per 
bushel. Payments of 14 cents make a 
total of 97 cents per bushel. Current 
price at the farm is 93.7 cents per vushel. 
The market equivalent—because parity is 
figured at the farm—is 98 cents. There- 
fore corn at the present time would be 
one cent per bushel under parity. There- 
fore under my amendment the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation could not sell 
corn. 

On wheat the sales price is $1.31. I 
think these figures are of January 15, or 
thereabouts. Government payments are 
18 cents. Total $1.49. Current parity 
“eye at farm, $1.29. Market equivalent, 

On cotton the minimum sales price ‘s 
18.10 cents per pound. Benefit payments 
are 2.75 cents. The total price 20.85 
cents per pound for cotton. Market price 
at the farm, 18.10 cents. Market equiva- 
lent 18.10 cents. 

So the Department assumes that cot- 
ton is substantially at parity, and there- 
fore sales could be made under the 
amendment. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield once more? 

Mr. BROWN. I promised to yield to 
the majority leader, who asked me to 
yield a few moments ago. 

Mr. BARKLEY. M. President, I do 
not want to interfere with the Senator 
from Iowa, but I wish to say a word with 
respect to the point raised hy the Senator 
from Oregon. The amendment of the 
Senator from Michigan, as I understand, 
provides that so long ac the market price 
for these commodities, plus the benefit 
payments, equals parity, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation can sell. 

Mr. BROWN. That is correct, 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the market price 
went up to parity without regard to bene- 
fit payments the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration could sell. So that if Congress 
should fail to provide for benefit pay- 
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ments, and in spite of that the market 
price went up to parity, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation could sell; but it could 
not sell until the price had gone to parity 
if Congress should see fit in the meantime 
to deny the benefit payments to the 
farmer. So that instead of having two 
equations to consider in arriving at the 
sum of the price which would be parity, 
we would have only one, and that would 
be the market price, and under the Sena- 
tor’s amendment the Commodity Credit 
Corporation could iot sell until that one 
equation had reached the point where it 
would be equal to the two, if two of them 
were in play. 

Mr. BROWN. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator has 
been very courteous to me, and he has 
been on his feet for a long time. This is 
the last time I shall interrupt him, I 
wish to call the Senator’s attention to 
this situation. The soil-conservation 
payment is made to the individual farmer 
who is in the program, and whe com- 
plies with the restrictions for his par- 
ticular farm. At the end of the crop 
year his production is checked on the 
basis of the amount allotted to him, and 
on his practices in building up his soil. 

Section 101 of the act provides that that 
individual farmer’s compliance will be 
checked, and his soil-conservation pay- 
ment pertains to him alone. It does not 
pertain to the market price of the com- 
modity. It does not pertain to the mar- 
ket at all. It is the individual farmer’s 
return for his voluntarily reducing his 
production and complying with the rule 
with respect to soil building. So much 
for soil-conservation payment. That has 
nothing to do with the price. It is simply 
paying the individual farmer for what 
a has been asked by the Government 

do. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator will per- 
mit, I wish to say that in the statement 
which was prepared by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, I find the following: 

In addition the corn farmers have received 
a parity payment— 


After stating the price at 85 percent 
of parity— 
of 5 cents and a conservation of 9 cents per 
bushel. 


Mr. GILLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN. Then why cannot that 
be calculated and added to the other? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Because the only 
farmer that benefited by it was the farm- 
er who complied with the rules for his 
particular farm. That is why. The 
farmers who are not in the program, the 
farmers who have no association with 
his particular farm may benefit at the 
rate of 7 cents per bushel or 9 cents per 
bushel, but it is an individual proposi- 
tion, and has nothing to do with the 
market. 

Mr. BROWN. It is based on the price 
per bushel, and that is all we want to 
know. 

Mr. GILLETTE. But it is based on 
compliance for that particular year, at 
the conclusion of the crop year. 
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Mr. BROWN. We are talking about 
the market price plus the payments for 
the current year. The entire bill is 
based upon a limitation on the part of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
sell, at this particular time, below parity. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Then the Corpora- 
tion could sell the cotton, and the corn, 
and the wheat which it obtained in 1937, 
1938, and 1939, without any regard to the 
bill. 
Mr. BROWN. No; it would be bound 
by the present price received by the cot- 
ton farmer, plus whatever benefit pay- 
ments he is now receiving. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Let me read section 
303. This is the provision dealing with 
parity. payments, and the only one: 

If and when appropriations are made 
therefor— 

There may not be any— 

If and when appropriations are made 
therefor, the Secretary is authorized and 
directed to make payments to producers of 
corn, wheat, cotton, rice, or tobacco, on their 
normal production of such commodities, in 
amounts which, together with the proceeds 
thereof, will provide a return to such pro- 
ducers which is as nearly equal to parity 
price as the funds so made available will 
permit. All funds available for such pay- 
ments with respect to these commodities 
shall, unless otherwise provided by law, be 
apportioned to these commodities in propor- 
tion to the amount by which each fails to 
reach the parity income. 


Not a parity price, I will say to the 
Senator, but a parity income. There is 
an entire misconception with regard to 
that. 

Mr. BROWN. I know the difference 
between parity price and parity income. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Very well. Then if 
and when appropriations are made avail- 
able they shall be allocated among these 
favored commodities in the proportion 
that they have failed to make up a par- 
ity income for the farmer. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator was 
reaching back and trying to find out 
what the income of the individual 
farmer was, what price he received for 
a commodity turned over to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in 1939 and 
1940, it would be correct. But it seems 
to me the fundamental error of the 
Senator from Iowa is that he fails to 
comprehend that we are talking about 
a price limitation upon the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at this time. That 
limitation, under the bill offered by the 
Senator from Iowa IMr. GILLETTE], 
would be parity price. That limitation 
under my amendment would be the sum 
of parity price plus conservation pay- 
ments, not of 2 or 3 or 4 years ago, but 
plus the benefit payments, whatever they 
may be, as of the present time, and their 
effect upon that price. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I 
promised not to interrupt the Senator 
from Michigan any more, and I shall 
keep my promise. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I merely wanted 
very briefly to confirm the position 
which the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE] has taken with respect to the 
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subject. If the Senator from Michigan 
will look into the matter further I think 
he will find that while his idea is good, 
his formula is absolutely unworkable. 
As a member of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations I will say that we 
have dealt with this subject every year, 
and we have endeavored to find out, if 
we could, some way under which the 
parity payments covered by the parity 
appropriations under section 303, of 
which section I happen to be the author, 
could be made current with the har- 
vesting of the crop, so that during the 
same year for which they were intended 
they could be added to the income of the 
farmer, supplementing the market price. 

We have never been able to work that 
out, and I will state very briefly why we 
have not been able to do so. The junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] has 
been chairman of the subcommittee deal- 
ing with the subject, and he has been 
very active, as we all know, in connection 
with the parity appropriation program, 
These parity payments cannot be made 
under section 303—and that is the only 
authority for them, and under the 
other provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act with reference to com- 
pliance, until compliance has been com- 
pleted. In other words, the parity 
Payments are based upon the average 
production upon an acreage for the 
preceding 5 years. Agents do not go 
around and figure the actual weight of 
every farmer’s cotton to see what he is 
entitled to, but his preceding 5-year basis 
is figured up. It is figured on the basis 
of the prezeding 5 years. The acreage 
must be measured, because the law re- 
quires its measurement. The actual 
acreage must be ascertained. The quan- 
tity of cotton is not actually involved, but 
it is involved because of the acerage 
which the farmer must show that he cul- 
tivated to completion of the crop. That 
cannot be shown until the crop is com- 
pleted. In the case of cotton—and there 
would probably be a similar problem in 
connection with wheat, because there are 
two wheat crops—ginning is not finished 
until January. The total crop for last 
year has not been announced, because 
the thing has been dragging along, be- 
cause of harvesting, ginning, and things 
of that sort. So it cannot be worked 
out. 

The Senator would require a finer 
mathematical mind than any of those on 
the Senate Appropriations Committee if 
he were to complete the complicated 
facts. The Appropriations Committee 
was unable to do so when it was trying 
to do it, not for any specific objective, 
but to work out a plan by which the pay- 
ments could be made promptly. The ap- 
propriations, on their face, are not pay- 
able until the following year. Take the 
appropriations based upon the crop of 
1941. That has not been paid. Pay- 
ments are to be made some time this 
year. All the information has not yet 
been worked out, and cannot now be 
worked out. 

The system which the Senator sug- 
gests might be fine theoretically; but we 
could not tell until the crop had practi- 
cally all been sold what kind of parity 
payments the farmer should receive. We 
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could not tell what the aggregate amount 
would be for the whole crop, because we 
could not know until completion of the 
ginning. 

As used in the appropriation for parity, 
“parity” is the average received for the 
whole crop. There is a limitation. The 
parity appropriation can be used only to 
the extent of supplementing the returns 
from the market, up to the parity level. 
When that is reached we must stop. 
How is the Senator to ascertain the base 
from which to start in ascertaining the 
amount of parity to be paid? It cannot 
be ascertained until we know the results 
of the crop, until the whole thing has 
been completed, and compliance has been 
shown all along the line. We could not 
sooner ascertain the amount. 

Another thing which shows that the 
system suggested by the Senator is not a 
fair basis is that the parity program does 
not take into account the quality of the 
product. It merely provides for pay- 
ments with respect to certain commodi- 
ties—corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, and 
rice. There is a difference in the grades 
of cotton. I assume there is also a dif- 
ference in the grades of corn and wheat. 
One farmer may receive 1, 2, or 3 cents 
a pound more for his cotton than an- 
other farmer receives, based upon differ- 
ent conditions. So when we work the 
whole thing out each farmer does not 
receive the same treatment. What he 
receives is based upon his production and 
the quality of his cotton. I presume the 
same thing would be true of corn or 
wheat. The parity payment to each 
farmer on the 1942 crop could not be 
ascertained until 1943. So the cotton 
cannot be sold on the theory that the 
farmer is to receive a parity payment of 
2 or 3 cents a pound. When the time 
comes he may not receive anything, be- 
cause the market price may have risen. 
In the meantime we have been working 
on the thing without knowing exactly 
where we are driving. 

Mr. BROWN. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES FOR ARMY, NAVY, 
MARINE CORPS, AND COAST GUARD 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bun- 
KER in the chair) laid before the Senate 
a message from the House of Represent- 
atives announcing its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6446) to provide for continuing 
payment of pay and allowances of ver- 
sonnel of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, including the 
retired and Reserve components thereof, 
and civilian employees of the War and 
Navy Depariments, during periods of ab- 
sence from post of duty, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Cfficer appointed Mr. WALSH, 
Mr. Typincs, and Mr, Davis conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 
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Mr. BROWN. Can the Senator tell 
us what was done with respect to the 
amendment abolishing the retirement 
privileges for Members of Congress? 

Mr. WALSH. I am informed that the 
House instructed its conferees to concur 
in the amendment repealing pensions to 
legislative officials and that the House is 
in accord with the Senate in relation to 
the repeal of such pensions. It would 
appear there is no difference between the 
two branches on that question. I pre- 
sume the other amendments will be dealt 
with in conference. 


DISPOSITION OF AGRICULTURAL COM- 
MODITIES BY COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2255) to establish a policy 
with respect to the disposition of agri- 
cultural commodities acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I am not 
certain that I understand what has been 
said, or whether there is a certain 
amount of confusion as to what the pro- 
posed amendment means. 

As I gathered from what the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] said, it was 
intended b, the amendment that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation should 
receive for any commodities which it sold 
on the market the parity price plus the 
parity and conservation payments, or 
rather the aggregate of those three 
things—the then parity price, the parity 
payment, if and when it should be made, 
and the conservation payments. 

Is that the intention? If so, I wish 
the Senator would give me some illus- 
tration. Suppose the parity price of 
wheat were a dollar, and the conserva- 
tion payment to the farmer were 5 cents 
or 10 cents, and his share of the parity 
payments were 5 cents. Would he then 
receive the $1 parity price, or would the 
Government sell at the parity price plus 
the other two payments? 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator must re- 
member that the Gillette-Bankhead bill 
is a limitation upon the power of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to sell. 
It is not concerned with what the farmer 
receives. 

Mr. BONE. I understand that. 

Mr. BROWN. That is merely a matter 
of calculation under the limitation. I 
have before me the calculations of the 
Department of Agriculture with respect 
to particular commodities. 

Mr. BONE. Iam thinking of the legal 
consequences of the amendment. It was 
my understanding when I first heard the 
bill discussed that, subject to such 
amendment as might be introduced and 
passed, it would prevent the Govern- 
ment from selling below the parity price 
any wheat or corn which had deterio- 
rated. If that be true, obviously such 
commodities could not be sold at all un- 
less they could be sold at a lesser price. 
It was my understanding that the pur- 
pose of the proposal of the Senator from 
Towa, the Senator from Alabama, and the 
Senator from Oklahoma was that the 
Government should not be permitted to 
sell through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration any of such commodities at 
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less than the parity price, in order to 
prevent crashing the price. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BONE. The limitation was to be 
the parity price, which we all understand. 
Now we are injecting some new formula, 
under which the Government must sell at 
the parity price plus some other addi- 
tions. There is some confusion. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator again mis- 
apprehends. 

Mr. BONE. I wish to understand the 
proposal clearly. 

Mr. BROWN. Under the terms of the 
Gillette bill the Government may not sell 
below parity. Under the amendment 
which I propose it may not sell at a 
price below parity, considering the bene- 
fit payments made by the Government. 
The Senator must bear in mind that that 
is a limitation. 

Mr. BONE. I understand; but this 
amendment simply says, in effect, that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation may 
not sell a bushel of wheat for less than 
the prevailing parity price plus what is 
ascertained to be the conservation pay- 
ment and the parity payment which 
Congress might provide by appropria- 
tion. Is that a clear understanding of 
the thing? 

Mr. BROWN. No. 

N Mr. BONE. Can the Senator simplify 

2 

Mr. BROWN. As expressed in the 
Gillette bill, it is a limitation expressed in 
rather a negative way. Let us take an 
illustration of the commodity when the 
price of cotton is, as it is today, 18.10 
cents a pound, and the payments are 
2.75 cents a pound, making a total of 
20.85 cents a pound as being the price of 
cotton, which the farmer gets at the pres- 
ent time. The current price at the 
farm—that is, the price reduced from 
20.85 at the market to 18.10 at the farm, 
because parity is based upon the farm 
price—happens to be in this calculation 
the current parity price. Therefore the 
Commodity Credit Corporation could sell 
cotton under the Brown amendment. 
Under the Gillette-Bankhead bill, since 
the 2.75 cents Government payment is 
not included in the limitation, cotton 
cannot be sold; because the price is con- 
siderably below—2.75 cents below—the 
parity price at the farm. That is the 
difference between the two propositions, 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O'DANIEL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROWN. I do feel that I have 
been on my feet for along time. I have 
been most generous about yielding. I 
should like to conclude my statement, 
and then yield the floor. 

Mr. OVERTON. Ihave not interfered 
at all thus far in the presentation of the 
Senator’s statement; and I should be glad 
to have him yield to me now. 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the Senstor 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. Do I correctly state 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Michigan when I say that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation cannot sell 
except under the following circum- 
stances: We take the parity price, and 
from it we deduct the conservation-bene- 
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fit payments and the parity payments, 
and thereby obtain the net price below 
which the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion cannot sell? 

Mr. BROWN. I think the Senator 
states my amendment accurately. I 
thought that I myself did so, when I 
stated it in my own way. But I should 
like to put it in my own way. Under 
the Gillette amendment the price of any 
farm commodity would have to be at 
parity before the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration could sell. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

Mr. BROWN. Under the Brown 
amendment if the price of the commod- 
ity, made up of the market price plus the 
Government benefits, equals parity, then 
sale may be made. 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes; that is the way 
I understand it. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, the 
principle of reserve supplies enunciated 
by the Congress of the United States 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 declared that loans and marketing 
quotas should be established to enable 
the orderly, adequate, and balanced flow 
of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce for the twofold 
purpose, one, of assisting farmers to ob- 
tain parity prices and parity income, and, 
two, of assisting consumers to obtain an 
adequate and steady supply of such com- 
modities at fair prices. 

At the time the farm program was 
authorized, the agriculturai production 
of this country was in excess of consump- 
tion requirements, and, through a system 
of loans, large quantities of these com- 
modities were placed in storage and 
withheld from the market to enable the 
orderly marketing of those quantities 
which were actually needed for con- 
sumption. Thus, these reserve supplies 
served a very useful purpose in assisting 
the farmer in moving his produce to 
market and in protecting his income. 

But even then, our farsighted leaders 
envisioned a time that shortages would 
develop when these supplies, accumulated 
during times of surplus harvest, would be 
needed. 

That time has come. To meet the ex- 
panded requirements of this country and 
those nations allied with us in the war, 
larger quantities of feed are needed to 
produce livestock, dairy, and poultry 
products which we must have to achieve 
victory. 

Fortunately, our reserve supplies of 
feed and fiber are adequate to produce 
the food and clothing needed. 

The ever-normal granary will prove 
its usefulness if these commodities are 
allowed to flow through the normal chan- 
nels of commerce into consumption as 
they are needed. 

The full purpose of the granary, how- 
ever, will not be realized unless this flow 
is permitted at prices which are fair to 
producers and consumers. 

Now the law plainly states that the 
objective on the one hand is to assist pro- 
ducers in receiving parity prices and in 
attaining parity income. I have always 
been a supporter of the farm program 
and have always favored the parity 
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objective. Furthermore, I strongly urge 
that we maintain the objective not only 
of parity prices, but oi parity income for 
the farmer. He deserves it and is entitled 
to it from the standpoint of justice and 
pure economic wisdom. 

At the present time I am glad to say 
the producers of our basic agricultural 
commodities are all receiving about parity 
income. The market price of corn this 
fall has been between 70 and 85 cents 
at Chicago for the standard grade, No. 2 
yellow. Sales by Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration have been made at prices equal 
to 85 percent of parity, and the loan has 
also been available at 85 percent of parity. 
In addition, the corn farmers have re- 
ceived a parity payment of 5 cents and a 
conservation payment of 9 cents a bushel, 
which, when added to the market price 
or the loan value, has amounted to parity 
in every case. Since the corn crop this 
year is about average, it can be considered 
that the corn farmers are also receiving 
parity income. 

The case of wheat, the market price 
at Kansas City has been between $1.03 
and $1.24 for the standard grade, No. 2 
hard winter, and, of course, the loans 
have also been available on wheat at 85 
percent of parity as of the beginning of 
the marketing year. The parity pay- 
ments made the wheat farmers in 1941 
amounted to 10 cents per bushel, and the 
conseryation payments amounted to 8 
cents per bushel, so the wheat farmers in 
every case also received full parity price 
this year. Since the wheat crop was con- 
siderably above average, parity price rep- 
resented substantially more than parity 
income. 

The market price of cotton has been 
above 85 percent of parity all during the 
current marketing season, and for the 
past month has been around 100 percent 
of parity. Again, a price of 85 percent of 
parity has been guaranteed by the loan 
program. N 

When the parity payments of about 
1.38 cents per pound and the conserva- 
tion payments of 1.37 cents per pound 
are taken into consideration, the per- 
pound income of the cotton producers 
will be found to be slightly above parity 
price; but the current cotton crop of 10,- 
700,000 bales is considerably under an 
average or normal crop, so they are just 
about receiving parity income after all. 

For the sake of emphasis, let me repeat 
that in considering the producer’s parity 
income, we must calculate the Govern- 
ment payments he receives, which are 
just as much a part of his income as the 
sale of his crop. The payments operate 
to benefit the farmer just as if the price 
he received for the commodities was in- 
creased by that amount. 

If market prices increase above the 
current rates, the returns to producers 
will exceed parity income and the added 
costs will be borne by the consumers. 
While I reiterate that a return to the 
farmers commensurate with parity in- 
come is fair and very much to be desired, 
I want to say also that returns above 
parity are not fair to the consumers of 
the Nation. And if they go higher, we 
are heading for trouble, for as consumer 
costs increase, the inflationary spiral 
swings higher. Demands will then be 
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heard to readjust labor wages to the in- 
creased costs of living. One step will 
lead to another, carrying us further and 
further into the horrible maelstrom of 
inflation. p 

We will be taking just such an inad- 
vertent step toward this maelstrom if we 
enact the legislation proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama and his colleagues to 
prevent the disposition of commodities 
owned by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration at prices less than parity. 

The release of Commodity Credit re- 
serve stocks of corn and wheat during 
recent months has augmented supplies 
of feed in deficiency areas and generally 
encouraged the production of hog, live- 
stock, dairy, and poultry products. To 
maintain the ratio between the present 
value of these meat, dairy, and poultry 
products and the value of the feed, the 
corn has been sold at prices which have 
averaged about 85 percent of parity. As 
corn stocks have been reduced in par- 
ticular areas, wheat has been substituted 
as a feed, and since it has about the same 
feeding value, was made available at 
about the price of corn. Other sales 
of wheat have been made through the 
regular market channels to supplement 
supplies of certain qualities that are 
needed to meet the current demand, at 
prices which have averaged about 90 per- 
cent of the parity price of wheat. 

Then, grain—both corn and wheat— 
has been employed in place of sugar and 
molasses in the manufacture of com- 
mercial ethyl alcohol for military pur- 
poses. With sugar supplies already 
rationed, such substitutions are neces- 
sary. Prices at which this grain has 
been released for conversion have been 
less than parity; and, as a general rule, 
distillers could not continue using grain 
at parity prices and sell the alcohol pro- 
duced therefrom at a ceiling price estab- 
lished for alcohol. 

Furthermore, the movement of grain, 
particularly wheat, is expedient to free 
storage space for the new crop which will 
be coming to market. There is a much 
better chance of effecting this disposition 
if the wheat is priced to move. 

In order to present a clear picture of 
what the sale of commodities owned 
by Commodity Credit Corporation has 
meant, I should like to describe the sales 
of the major commodities—cotton, corn, 
and wheat—that have taken place re- 
cently. 

Corn acquired by Commodity Credit 
Corporation in satisfaction of loans since 
the programs were originated amounted 
to approximately 300,000,000 bushels. 
Sales have totaled 210,000,000 bushels, 
including 25,000,000 bushels under the 
export program in 1940, 11,000,000 bush- 
els under lease-lend during the fall of 
1941, 124,000,000 bushels under the gen- 
eral sales program to the ist of January 
1942, and 50,000,000 bushels during the 
month of January 1942. Stocks of corn 
owned by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion at the end of January, after making 
deductions for sales in process, amounted 
to 90,000,000 bushels. Corn liquidated 
during the month of January by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation was sold at 
an average price of 824 cents per bushel, 
No. 2 Yellow, basis Chicago, for terminal 
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locations, and one-half cent above the 
applicable loan rate for country loca- 
tions. These release prices averaged 
slightly above 85 percent of the January 
15 parity price. 

Since the wheat loan programs have 
been in operation, approximately 200,- 
000,000 bushels have been taken over by 
Commodity Credit and pooled for the 
account of producers, Total sales have 
amounted to approximately 65,000,000 
bushels, of which 28,000,000 have been 
sold during the month of January, as 
follows: 17,000,000 bushels under the 
general sales program in the domestic 
market, at prices which averaged 15% 
cents over the loan rate at terminal loca- 
tions and 184 cents over the loan rate at 
country locations, and 3,000,000 bushels 
for export at about 10 cents under the 
loan value, and 8,000,000 bushels for feed 
at the corn loan rate or the wheat loan 
rate, whichever was lower, but not less 
than 90 cents per bushel. A total of ap- 
proximately 135,000,000 bushels are held 
in pools by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion at the present time. The prices at 
which wheat was sold under the general 
sales program averaged about 90 percent 
0 parity, while other prices were slightly 
ess. 

Commodity Credit Corporation has ac- 
quired title to approximately 7,000,000 
bales of cotton, of which about 2,000,000 
bales have been disposed of to date, in- 
cluding the cotton-rubber barter, lend- 
lease transactions, the exchange pro- 
gram, sales for export, sales for new uses, 
and the general sales program. Of this 
total, approximately 300,000 bales were 
sold during the month of January, of 
which 200,000 bales were released under 
the general sales program at a price basis 
19 cents per pound for I- inch middling 
at Carolina mill points, which represents 
about 100 percent of parity, while nearly 
80,000 bales were sold under the export 
program at a price based on 13% cents 
per pound, -inch middling at Carolina 
mill points, which represents the approxi- 
mate investment in this cotton, and the 
remaining 20,000 bales were sold for new 
uses, principally cotton insulation and 
for relief mattresses and for cotton bag- 
ging, at prices which also represented the 
investment in the cotton. Stocks of 
cotton owned by Commodity Credit 
Corporation on February 1, 1942, total 
approximately 5,000,000 bales, including 
cotton which has been earmarked for 
lend-lease and for export and new-uses 
programs, 

The sale of cotton for new uses and 
for bagging would have to be discon- 
tinued if the proposed legislation, S. 
2255, were enacted. 

Should the sale of grain be prohibited 
at prices less than parity, the sale of 
wheat for feed and for alcohol would be 
terminated. It is also necessary from 
time to time, to dispose of wheat to pre- 
vent loss from insect infestation, and the 
Sales for this purpose would also be 
precluded. : 

Prices for other domestic sales would 
be increased from 10 to 15 percent for 
both wheat and corn. 

Do not forget that if and when these 
feed prices do go up, the price of bread 
and meat, yes, butter and eggs—and most 
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other foods will go up—too. An increase 
of 10 to 15 percent in feed costs, I under- 
stand, will increase this Nation’s food 
bill about $1,000,000,000 annually. 

I say to you frankly, such an increase 
in consumer costs for food is unwise. 
Now our farmers are assured a parity 
income, I cannot believe they will insist 
on more than their fair return. This is 
a scheme to thwart the original purpose 
of the ever-normal granary, which is, 
as we have pointed out, to assist the 
producers in receiving a parity of in- 
come and to assure adequate supplies 
and prices that are fair and reasonable 
to the consumer. It flaunts the will of 
the Congress, prostitutes the purpose of 
the act, and serves the selfish interest 
of willful minority seeking to profit dur- 
ing the Nation’s hour of peril. 

I ask that this bill be defeated as 
being against the national interest. 

I present two tables in connection 
with my remarks, which I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Comparison of 1941 loan rates and Govern- 
ment payments with parity price as of the 
beginning of the marketing year 


Cotton 
r (cents 
pound) 


Wheat 
(eents 
bushel’ 


16, 77 
16. 49 


116.1 
116. 7 


Comparison of minimum prices at which 
sales are being made by Commodity Credit 
Corporation plus Government payments 
and the current farm parity price and 
market parity prices comparable with 
minimum sales prices 


Commodity Credit 
Corporation mini- 
mum sales price 

Payments 


1 No. 2 Yellow corn in store in Chicago. 

3 No. 2 Hard Winter wheat in store in Chicago. 

3 Farm parity price. No sales being made in the 
domestic market below parity except for insulation and 
cotton bagging. 

‘ ane — i ney that is comparable with the 
minimum Commodity Credit Corporation sales price. 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BROWN. Does the Senator from 
Texas desire to have me vield to him, 
or does he desire the floor? 

Mr. ODANIEL. I should like to have 
the Senator yield to me. 

Mr. BROWN. Very well; I yield to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. ODANIEL. At this time, after 
listening to all the splendid arguments 
for and against the pending bill, I should 
like to bring to the attention of the 
Senate, Mr. President, the feelings of 
some oi the real farmers in the State 
of Texas, which I represent. Their 
feeling is expressed in telegrams I have 
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received from 62 farmers. I desire to 
read one of the telegrams into the REC- 
orp at this time. This telegram is typi- 
cal of others which I have received from 
various sections of Texas, 


We, the undersigned farmers of Dallas 
County, deeply resent and strongly protest 
the recent statements made by the Secretary 
of Agriculture which are defeating the intent 
of the price- control legislation recently 
passed by Congress and have already caused 
the cotton market to break approximately 
$8 a bale. We further protest the release of 
4,000,000 bales of Government-held cotton, 
which is a further act to circumvent the 
price-control law. It is our understanding 
that legislation had been effected whereby 
the release of this cotton would not exceed 
300,000 bales in 1 month or one andes half 
million bales in any one year. Further, we 
do not understand the Secretary's statement 
to the effect that he would rather see a parity 
income maintained through subsidies at the 
taxpayers’ expense rather than through par- 
ity prices, which is in effect prior to his. 
recent statement. We feel that the afore- 
mentioned statement and acts discriminate 
against the farmer, while there has been no 
effort for legislation to contro) the wages of 
labor. We strongly urge that you take imme- 
diate steps to correct these wrongs, and that 
Federal restrictions be removed, to the end 
that the market be allowed to reach the levels 
as prescribed in the Price Control Act. 


Mr. President, in compliance with this 
telegram, and many other telegrams and 
letters of like nature, also in line with 
what I consider good legislation, not only 
for our farmers but for my State and 
Nation as a whole, I desire to support 
the pending bill being sponsored by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 
and others, and oppose the suggested 
amendment sponsored by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, it is my 
earnest desire to preserve the benefits of 
commodity credit for the farmers. If we 
go too far, and I think this bill goes too 
far, it may result in a movement detri- 
mental to the farmer. One hundred per- 
cent of parity is his goal; my amend- 
ment would assist in obtaining it. When 
benefit payments are made they should 
be calculated in parity, when not made 
they are not a factor. My amendment 
would assure that no sales would be made 
by C. C. C. at a price below parity. That 
is all the farmer has asked. To give 
parity plus benefits is more than he has 
heretofore or, in my judgment, now asks. 


ORGANIZATION OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am 
very happy that other Senators, includ- 
ing the Senator from Maryland IMr. 
Typincs] and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. CiarK] are continuing to give their 
attention to the problem of the proper 
organization of civilian defense machin- 
ery. I am far from sure that the recent 
changes in that agency have satisfac- 
torily settled matters, and I am hopeful 
that the bills introduced yesterday will 
lead to constructive results. 

Some weeks ago I interested myself in 
this question. On January 20, I wrote a 
letter to President Roosevelt making a 
suggestion right along the same lme as 
that presented by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, namely, that members of Iccal 
posts of the American Legion be used as 
volunteers in organizing this important 
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task. I received a very courteous reply 
from the President, indicating that the 
matter was being given serious study. I 
ask unanimous consent that my letter to 
the President and his reply be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

January 20, 1942. 
The Honorable FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
The White House. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: While the problem 
of reorganizing our civilian defense is under 
your consideration, I urge you to give some 
attention to the possibility of using the 
services of local posts of the An-erican Legion. 

The American Legion represents our 
largest single organization of responsible men 
who have proved their devotion to their coun- 
try and their fidelity to its ideals under the 
fire of actual combat. Certainly during the 
last war their patriotism was severely tested, 
and they justified our faith in them. Since 
that time the Legion has been a sound and 
healthful influence in building character and 
inculcating the principles of good citizenship. 

Now, Legionnaires as a group are mostly 
outside the draft ages or will be deferred for 
other reasons. but are, I am sure, willing and 
eager to serve in any way they can. ‘Their 
experience in the last war has undoubtedly 
fitted them to meet the problems of this one. 
They are used to working under strict discl- 
pline and understand the necessity of un- 
questioned obedience to orders. Certainly, 
it would be a mistake to neglect the patriot- 
ism and potential service represented by 
this body of men who so well served their 
country. 

I am sure that if you accept my suggestion 
and call upon the Legion for this important 
task, you will find a readiness to undertake 
it and a faithfulness in fulfilling it, and 
that the duties will be executed system- 
atically and efficiently, and in full harmony 
with the Army authorities of the respective 
communities. 

Yours very truly, 
HUGH EYTLER. 


THe Wuire HoUsE, 
Washington, January 26, 1942. 
Hon. Hen BUTLER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator BUTLER: During the last 
few days Commander Stambaugh, Mr. Lan- 
dis, and Mr. Dudley, a representative of the 
American Legion, working with the Office of 
Civilian Defense, have been engaged in pre- 
paring a program of action for the American 
Legion. I understand that the main outlines 
of this program are agreeable to all the par- 
ties concerned and that the matter of iron- 
ing out the details is only a matter of a few 
days. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I think 
nothing has been more inspiring than 
the devoted service which has been given 
to their country by the members of the 
local draft boards, serving without com- 
pensation. Yesterday I received a letter 
from a member of one of our boards in 
Nebraska that illustrates this point so 
well that I should like to quote briefly 
from it. This correspondent says: 

The appeals, or some of them, are pitiful 
and excite sympathy, and others are frame- 
ups and stir one to resentment, but all war 
brings about pitiful situations. It is pitiful 
that some are so selfish as to want others to 
da their fighting and sacrificing. 
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He concludes the letter with this state- 
ment: 

Our draft board jobs are not so much 
sought after as others, but under the cir- 
cumstances we feel that we cannot resign. any 
more than the boys in the Army can get out. 


I believe that kind of service might well 
serve as a model in organizing other 
branches of our war effort, and it is for 
that reason that I suggest that the Amer- 
ican Legion, that has volunteered its serv- 
ices, be assigned the task of organizing 
civilian defense. This is not intended in 
any sense as a criticism of the many 
civilian volunteers who have given of 
their time and energy to the civilian de- 
fense organization; but I believe that if 
the Legion undertakes this job, we can 
feel confident that they will give the 
same kind of devoted, efficient service 
that members of our local draft boards 
have rendered, 


MARKETING QUOTAS FOR TOBACCO 


Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill mes- 
saged over from the House today be laid 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a bill com- 
ing over from the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The bill (H. R. 6470) to extend the 
time within which the amount of any 
national marketing quota for tobacco, 
proclaimed under section 312 (a) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
may be increased, was read twice by its 
title. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this is 
a bill passed today by the House. It is 
a companion bill to a bill which I have 
introduced and which has been referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. The chairman of the commit- 
tee had arranged to hold a hearing on 
the bill tomorrow, but it is very neces- 
sary that the bill be passed today. It 
applies only to burley tobacco, and ex- 
tends the time for considering the quotas 
up to March 1, from December. Such 
privilege is already enjoyed by flue-cured 
and other types of tobacco. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the Senate bill is 
now in the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House bill be taken up and 
acted upon at this time. Of course, 
otherwise it will be only a day or two 
before the Senate will receive a report 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry on the Senate bill relating to 
this subject. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am 
familiar with the objectives of the bill. 
I think it is a very meritorious bill, and 
I have no objection to its consideration 
at this time, unless the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
has objection, 

Mr. SMITH. I have no objection, Mr. 
President; the bill passed by the House 
is almost identical with the Senate bill, 
and I think it should be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 6470) was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon, the Senator from South 
Carolina, and all other Senators who 
have cooperated in securing the passage 
of this meritorious bill. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 

By Mr. VAN NUYS, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Benjamin B. Mozee, of Alaska, to be 
United States marshal for the second di- 
vision, District of Alaska; and 

Charles R. Price, of North Carolina, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of North Carolina. 

By Mr, KILGORE, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Joe V Gibson, of West Virginia, to be 
United States attorney for the northern 
district of West Virginia. 

By Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

John D. Clifford, Jr., of Maine, to be 
United States attorney for the District of 
Maine, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Oscar S. Cox, of Maine, to be 
Assistant Solicitor General of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. s 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of all nomi- 
nations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be immedi- 
ately notified. That completes the 
calendar, 

RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Wed- 
nesday, February 25, 1942, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 24 (legislative day of 
February 13), 1942: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Oscar S. Cox to be Assistant Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States. 
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Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
Jean H. Hawley to be Assistant Director, 
with rank of rear admiral. 
TO BE HYDROGRAPHIC AND GEODETIC ENGINEERS 
WITH RANK OF LIEUTENANT 
George R. Shelton 
John Bowie, Jr. 
Chester J. Beyma 
Raymond H. Tryon, Jr. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TuEsbay, FEBRUARY 24, 1942 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord our God, when we recall our 
preservation in the midst of peril and 
change and are reminded of Thy guid- 
ance, we pray that it may be spontaneous 
and easy for us to be grateful. Keep 
us in the spirit of the deepest realization 
that our assignment to this Chamber 
means a large privilege, a larger oppor- 
tunity, and the largest responsibility. 
Help us to put our intelligence, our power 
of will, and our strength of moral earn- 
estness into our tasks until our very 
beings burn with zeal. Grant that our 
ideals of government and emancipation 
from all wrong may receive their vision 
and true explanation from the attitude 
of the Man of Galilee toward all poor and 
rich. 

Continue Thy richest blessings upon 
Thy children everywhere: Surely our 
lines are fallen into pleasant places, 
Thou hast possessed us of a land flowing 
with milk and honey, but Thou who hold- 
est our destiny in Thy infinite hand, 
teach us that the glory and perpetuity 
of any people are in the moral and 
spiritual fiber woven into the warp and 
woof of a nation’s heart having the will 
to fight against false propaganda. Oh, 
thus may we be great and glorious, alto- 
gether worthy of Thy blessed approba- 
tion. Heavenly Father, we devotely pray 
that a united country may be most loy- 
ally united with our President that the 
breakers of passion and self-interest may 
cease surging on the shorelines of our 
Nation’s soul. In our Redeemer’s name, 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a radio address which I de- 
livered over the stations in my district by 
electrical transcription. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. SMITH]? 

There was no cbjection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ELLIOTT of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ELLIOTT]? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. ELLIOTT of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last night an enemy submarine 
shelled our western coast. The attack 
was made just north of the city of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., within the congressional 
district I represent. During the black- 
out which was immediately enforced a 
number of Japanese aliens and Ameri- 
can-born Japanese were active, and two 
of those arrested were armed and were 
cruising on our coast highway, apparently 
endeavoring to give essistance to those 
making the attack. It is known that 
many of the American-born Japanese put 
loyalty to Japan above loyalty to Amer- 
ica. Yet we are permitting them to re- 
main on our very front line. 

To permit any Japanese to remain in 
California, adjacent to our extensive oil 
fields, which supply aviation gasoline to 
our armed forces, near our hydroelectric 
and steam plants, which furnish huge 
quantities of electric power to our defense 
industries, near our forests, or near our. 
airfields is to invite sure and certain 
fifth-column activities and disaster to 
any plan of defense conceived for the 
protection of our west coast. 

It is the height of folly to procrasti- 
nate. Remove all alien and American- 
born Japanese immediately. This is se- 
rious. We are permitting Japanese to 
have trained fifth columnists behind our 
very lines, all poised to strike a dagger at 
the heart of America. Let us realize that 
we are at war and let us take steps that 
common sense dictate. Our people are 
wrought up and any act of violence at this 
time may result in retaliation on the part 
of those who now hold some of our youth 
as prisoners of war. 

Let us see that these American-born 
Japanese and aliens are removed damn 
quick from the entire Pacific coast not 
only for our protection but for their pro- 
tection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr.CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recor and to in- 
clude a telegram to the Attorney General. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis]? 

There was no objection. 


REPEAL OF CONGRESSIONAL PENSIONS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute at 
this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Curtis]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
vote for repeal of the Congressional 
pensions, but I do not think we have 
gone far enough when that is done. I 
am today dropping into the hopper a 
resolution amending the rules of the 
House of Representatives, which amend- 
ment reads as follows: 

Provided, No bill providing monetary or 
other benefits for Representatives, Delegates, 
or Resident Commissioners shall be placed 
on the Consent Calendar, 


It is hard to realize how we operate in 
a body where there are over 10,000 bills 
pending all the time. At the close of last 
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week there were 10,097 bills pending and 
more are being introduced each day. I 
think this amendment to the rules 
should be adopted, as it will be a pro- 
tection to all of us.. There never was a 
majority in favor of pensions for Con- 
gressmen, yet it went through this 
House without debate or a vote taken. 
The passage of my resolution will pre- 
vent such a thing from happening again. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, June 1 of 
this year is the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the statehood of 
Kentucky. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include therewith a resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky on that 
subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Spence]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. O’Brien of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein the text of the agreement and 
an explanation of the agreement be- 
tween the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain on the princi- 
ples applying to mutual aid in the prose- 
cution of the war, which was signed yes- 
terday, Monday, February 23, by the 
Acting Secretary of State and the British 
Ambassador. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Broom]? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an address on the subject of 
unity which I made at the city club in 
the city of Cleveland, Ohio, on Saturday, 
February 21, 1942. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Mrs. Botton]? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Pierce] has been called home on account 
of a death in his family. I ask unani- 
mous consent that he may be excused 
for the balance of the week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon (Mr. ANGELL]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on Monday next, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 25 min- 
utes. I relinquish the time I have been 
allowed for today. 

The SPEAKER. Is thére objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. Hames, Mr. CoLLINs, and Mr. 
RomJve asked and were given permis- 
sion to extend their own remarks in the 
REcorD.) 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


JAPANESE IN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to add to the remarks of my col- 
league the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ELLIOTT]. The newspaper accounts 
show that signals were made from the 
hills to direct the fire from a submarine 
operating ur above Santa Barbara. We 
know that this is a serious matter. We 
are asking for real, honest-to-goodness 
action. The President has concurred and 
issued orders in line with our recom- 
mendations, but we feel that all the Jap- 
anese should be immediately removed 
from any strategic area’ where they can 
signal to U-boats at sea in order to direct 
their fire. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. . They are doing the 
same thing in Hawaii now. From the 
mountaintops in the Hawaiian Islands 
the Japs are flashing lights and signal- 
ing Japanese submarines and war vessels 
out at sea. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. They are also 
at Catalina Island. Our Forestry De- 
partment agent there has reported the 
presence of U-boats there several times, 
but does not seem to get anywhere. He 
devised some means of his own for stop- 
ping them, but they stopped him. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Record and include 
therein an article by Frank Kent appear- 
ing in the Washington Star. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LETTER FROM A SOLDIER IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. EINsHaw addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


REPEAL OF CONGRESSIONAL RETIREMENT 
ACT 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a brief editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the ReEcorp and include 
therein a statement I have received from 
four professors of Butler University. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein an editorial from the 
Oxford Review-Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


FARM LABOR SHORTAGE 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for one minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Agriculture, of 
which I am a mer ber, has held hearings 
during the last 2 days with reference 
to the probable shortage of farm labor. 
We have questioned General Hershey and 
other selective-service officials and agri- 
cultural officials as to the future draft 
policy insofar as it relates to agricultural 
youths. 

Mr. Speaker and fellow Members of the 
House, Oklahoma youths are extremely 
patriotic. ‘Thousands have volunteered 
to the extent that Oklahoma is second in 
the United States in its percentage of 
voluntary enlistment. Our selective-serv- 
ice draft boards an‘i the citizens of Okla- 
homa as a whole are so patriotic that 
very few young farmers have been exempt 
from the draft. General Hershey voiced 
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the opinion that producing “food for 
freedom” was likewise essential. It 
seems to me that specific instructions 
from the national selective-service head- 
quarters will be necessary in some in- 
stances with reference to retaining some 
farm youths where it is shown that they 
are absolutely essential to the production 
of necessary foods. 

Prior to the Pearl Harbor incident the 
priorities division allotted to the farming 
industry an amount equal to 83 percent 


‘of the farm implements purchased in 


1940. To produce the amount of “food for 
freedom” as fixed by the quotas at that 
time it would require 107 percent of the 
1940 purchases of implements. Since 
then the goals of many necessary items, 
such as oils, fats, and so forth, have been 
changed and it would now require farm- 
ing equipment equal to 120 percent of 
the 1940 purchases. 

And even if we had the additional 
farming equipment we would still have a 
shortage of labor on the farms. 

Therefore, in view of the future out- 
look, I earnestly recommend that in addi- 
tion to the foregoing recommendations 
I have made that the Social Security 
Board and the various public weltare 
commissions amend their rules to permit 
the aged who are able and willing to per- 
form farm duties to do so and receive 
compensation therefor without deduc- 
tion from their pension payments. I 
have introduced a bill that would amend 
the law accordingly. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. May I add that 
the Japs and others whom it is now sug- 
gested be placed in concentration camps 
should rather be placed on the farms of 
this country to help produce foods for 
us and our Allies. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Oh, no; 
we have enough farmers without putting 
these Japanese to raising crops in com- 
petition with them. Our own farmers 
are entitled to our first consideration. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I personally 
would recommend that the 126,947 Japs 
who according to the last available cen- 
sus were in the United States on April 1, 
1940, of whom I am told 47,305 were 
foreign-born and therefore alien and 
ineligible for citizenship, be placed in 
carefully guarded concentration camps 
far removed from all defense projects. 
And, to insure the proper protection, care, 
and safe return of our fine American boys 
that are being held captive by the Axis 
Powers, I would favor offering to deliver 
five Japs in exchange for each American 
safely returned to us. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 


WORKING HOURS IN WAR INDUSTRIES 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, while 
we are repealing pension legislation, 
there is certain other legislation which 
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should be repealed or suspended for the 
duration of the war. It is ridiculous for 
war industries to operate on an 8-hour 
day and a 40-hour week. Such restric- 
tions should be suspended for the dura- 
tion. This should also apply to Govern- 
ment employees. On almost every corner 
in the Capital temporary buildings are 
being constructed and filled with tem- 
porary employees. We are told that we 
are facing a labor shortage. It seems to 
me that it would not hurt anybody in 
this country to work 9 and 10 hours, or 
longer, per day, if necessary, and thereby 
create a greater supply of labor. 

Some weeks ago the House passed the 
so-called Smith bill outlawing strikes in 
war. industries for the duration. This 
bill now sleeps in another chamber. It 
should be enacted into law immediately. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ENEMY ALIENS 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, hun- 
dreds of enemy aliens, mostly Japanese, 
are being taken into custody. Thou- 
sands, however, are still free to come and 
go as they please, ready to carry out 
acts of destruction at the proper time. 
A few matches carefully applied in our 
Montana forests, on our rich grasslands, 
or in our wheatfields could do untold 
damage. As this Danvers gentleman 
points out, how is one to tell a good Jap 
from a bad Jap? This may seem a little 
in the extreme but I say that all such 
enemies or potential enemies of the 
United States should be put in inland 
concentration camps where they can do 
no harm. These people could be put to 
work—under armed guards—on public 
works for the duration. This may sound 
like a harsh step to take, but these are 
wartimes and we must consider our own 
safety first. You can bet your last cent 
there are no Americans running around 
the streets of Tokyo, Rome, or Berlin. 
Remember the old saying: “Once a Jap, 
always a Jap.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Where 
would the gentleman have the concen- 
tration camps? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I do not want them 
in South Dakota either. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico? 

There was no objection. 
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CANCEL A DEFENSE STAMP SO UNCLE SAM 
WILL NEVER HAVE TO CASH IT 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, every 
American is anxious to do something to 
help our country win the war. Whether 
in the armed forces, in a factory, in a 
shop, or in an office, all of us can con- 
tribute a share to defeat the enemy by 
doing to the best of our ability the work 

in which we are engaged. 

A new and novel way to add to that 
which we are now doing by our labor 
and by our purchase of Defense stamps 
and bonds has just been suggested by Mr. 
Edward Barber, of my home State. Mr. 
Barber points out that under the ordi- 
nary procedure, which is a most com- 
mendable one, we only loan our money 
to the Government when we purchase 
Defense stamps and bonds. Why not 
make a direct gift, he suggested to his 
fellow members of the Cranston Lions 
Club a few days ago. Why not each 
member of the Lions Clubs purchase a 
25-cent Defense stamp and cancel it by 
writing his name on it, and then send it 
to President Roosevelt as a contribution? 

I heartily approve of Mr. Parber’s sug- 
gestion, Mr. Speaker, and I pass the sug- 
gestion along in the hope that millions 
of American citizens will adopt it. A 
million persons, each purchasing and 
canceling a 25-cent Defense stamp, 
would thereby make a gift of $250,000 to 
Uncle Sam and help purchase victory. 
A nice, tidy sum, I say, and I sincerely 
hope it will be realized. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an address delivered by Judge 
Pritchard, of North Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


WORKING HOURS IN WAR INDUSTRIES 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I simply want to say that I doubt 
if there is a single war industry that is 
only working 40 hours a week. I am try- 
ing to ascertain the exact number of 
hours worked by these industries, and the 
latest information I have had is to the 
effect that, on the average, the number of 
hours being worked per man per week is 
between 50 and 60 hours a week, depend- 
ing on the industry. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks on two different 
subjects, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


MARKETING QUOTAS FOR TOBACCO 


Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6470) to ex- 
tend the time within which the amount 
of any national marketing quota for to- 
bacco, proclaimed under secton 312 (a) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, may be increased. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the title of the bill. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the right to object, to 
ask the gentleman from Kentucky to ex- 
plain just what the bill does. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to change from 
December 31 to March 1 the closing date 
of the period within which the Secretary 
of Agriculture may increase tobacco 
quotas. Under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 it is the duty of the 
Secretary of Agriculture on the 1st day 
of December each year to proclaim quotas 
of the different types of tobacco, and then, 
not later than the 31st of December, he 
may, in his discretion, increase by not 
more than 20 percent, the quotas on any 
type of tobacco if he thinks such increase 
is justified by conditions in the tobacco 
industry. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Or decrease 
them. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. No. The purpose of 
this bill is to change that closing date of 
the period within which he may make 
such adjustment from December 31 to 
March 1. The necessity for the bill arises 
from the fact that the marketing season 
for some types of tobacco is entirely fin- 
ished before December 31, but in the case 
of burley tobacco, and also of the differ- 
ent types of dark tobacco produced in 
Kentucky and Tennessee the market 
opens about the first week in December 
and continues until a few days before 
Christmas, at which time it is suspended 
until after Christmas, and then usually 
continues into the new year for several 
weeks. By December 31, in the midst of 


the marketing season, it is impossible for 


the Secretary, with much of a degree of 
certainty, to reach a conclusion concern- 
ing conditions in tobacco markets so as to 
determine intelligently whether or not 
an increase in the quota is justified. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
bill has been acted upon by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture? 

Mr, CHAPMAN. It comes with a 
unanimous report from the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I have 
no desire to object, but I want to get 
some information from the gentleman. 
Is there a general demand for this leg- 
islation? 

Mr.CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
considerable demand for it. There is 
also considerable demand for an increase 
of burley quotas for 1942. The enact- 
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ment of this bill into law, however, does 
not mean necessarily that there will be 
any increase this year. The purpose of 
this bill is to place burley, and also dark, 
tobacco on an equal footing, so far as 
quotas are concerned, with the types of 
tobacco whose markets are closed before 
December 31. The question as to 
whether or not an increase of quotas is 
justified is an economic question, to be 
decided by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The purpose of this bill is to make it 
Possible for him to grant an increase if 
such increase is justified by conditions 
that develop or become apparent be- 
tween December 31 and March 1. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I have 
had quite a number of demands from 
my district for this legislation, and I 
commend the gentleman and the Com- 
92 1 85 on Agriculture, and endorse the 

ill. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. I thank my col- 
league. Ihave no doubt that the gentle- 
man has, as have some of the rest of us 
who represent tobacco-producing sec- 
tions of the country, received numerous 
endorsements of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. I wonder if this will af- 
fect the planting season in Florida. In 
other words, if you delay the extension 
of the allocation of quotas until Febru- 
ary or March, which is past the planting 
time in Florida, then we would not par- 
ticipate in any left-over quotas? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. I answer the gentle- 
man from Florida by saying that the 
Secretary under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 proclaims quotas De- 
cember 1. 

Mr. GREEN. And this bill would not 
obviate that? ; 

Mr. CHAPMAN. It would not change 
that at all. It would merely extend the 
period within which quotas can be in- 
creased. 

Mr. GREEN. Or affect the Florida 
early planting? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. No. 

Mr, RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Does not the gentleman 
think that while giving the Secretary 
of Agriculture power to do this, we ought 
also to include in that wheat and sugar 
as well? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. I do not think that 
has anything whatever to do with this 
bill. 

Mr. RICH. it does not with this bill, 
but it gives the Secretary of Agriculture 
the right to increase the quota on the 
other commodities. We are short of 
sugar, but if we are to be the granary 
of the world we ought to raise all the 
produce in this country we can instead 
of paying the farmers for not raising 
things. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. If the gentleman is 
correct in his conclusion, that can all 
be accomplished by amendments to the 
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sugar quota and other quotas. This 
affects only the types of tobacco that 
are peculiarly situated so that the date, 
December 31, makes the operation of the 
present law unfair as to them 

Mr. RICH. I am in sympathy with 
that, as well as giving the Secretary 
power to increase the quotas on other 
agricultural commodities. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the last sentence 
of section 312 (a) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended (U. S. C., 
1920 edition, title 7, sec. 1812 (a)), is 
amended by striking out “December 31“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the following Feb- 
ruary 15.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “February 15” 
and insert “March 1.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHECKING APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with suggestions made by me 
in recent remarks on the floor of this 
House, I am today introducing a bill au- 
thorizing some agents of the House of 
Representatives to follow up the appro- 
priations made by the Congress to see 
how the money is spent and how we can 
reduce expenditures and eliminate dupli- 
cation and waste. 

I realize it is not a perfect bill, but it 
is at least a basis for consideration of 
this important matter. I think a proper 
solution of this problem will save the 
taxpayers of this country many millions 
of dollars. 

I think also that such a measure, if 
adopted, would be of assistance to the 
President and to the Bureau of the 
Budget in determining the economies 
that can be effected in the proper reduc- 
tion of the amounts that we are appro- 
priating and expending. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
Wednesday business in order this week 
may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

THE RAMSPECK BILL 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, we 
are about to repeal one provision of the 
Ramspeck Act which will eliminate pen- 
sions for Congressmen, Senators, and 
Cabinet officers; but what about the other 
provision of that act which pensions 250,- 
000 purely political jobholders, drawing 
salaries up to $12,000, even $18,000, a 
year, at a cost to the American people, 
to begin with, of $44,000,000 a year? We 
are not doing our duty today unless we 
take steps immediately to repeal this 
other part of the Ramspeck Act. 

[Eere the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL UNITY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. BENNETT addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include an article from the Courier 
Journal of Louisville, Ky., announcing 
another great victory for the people in 
the valley of Kentucky. 

The SPEAKER. is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. The 
Clerk called the roll, and the following 
Members failed to answer to their names: 


[Roll No, 27] 

Anderson, Johnson, Sacks 

N. Mex. Lyndon B. Schaefer III. 
Arnold Kleberg Sheridan 
Byron Kramer Smith, Pa. 
Cole, Md. Magnuson Somers, N. Y. 
Eberharter Mitchell Sparkman 
Eliot, Mass. Norton Stearns, N. H 
Englebright O'Brien, N. Y. Stratton 
Fish O'Day Tolan 
Gearhart Osmers Traynor 
Healey Patman Walter 
Jarrett Pierce West 


Johnson, Calif. Rizley Worley 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
ninety-four Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation: 
The Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I herewith respect- 
fully submit my resignation from the Select 
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Committee of the House to Investigate Na- 
tional Defense Migration. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK C. Os uns, Jr. 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 63 of the 
Seventy- sixth Congress and continued by 
House Resolution 16 and House Resolu- 
tion 113 of the Seventy-seventh Congress, 
the Chair appoints as a member of the 
Select Committee To Investigate National 
Defense Migration the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BENDER] to fill the existing 
vacancy thereon. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF PERSONNEL 
OF ARMY, NAVY, MARINE CORPS, AND_ 
COAST GUARD, AND REPEAL OF RE- 
TIREMENT FOR ELECTIVE OFFICERS 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 19, the Senate passed the 
bill, H. R. 6446, after having amended it 
by striking out all after the enacting 
clause and inserting in lieu thereof new 
matter. Included in this amendment 
was a provision embodied in section 15, 
providing for the repeal of that part of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act grant- 
ing retirement privileges to elective of- 
ficers. After considering the entire 
amendment, I find it advisable and nec- 
essary to ask a conference with the Sen- 
ate in order to work out the details of 
some of the other features of the Senate 
amendment. 

Under the parliamentary situation as 
it now exists, the only satisfactory way of 
giving Members of the House an oppor- 
tunity of passing upon that provision of 
the Senate amendment providing for the 
repeal of the retirement provision is to 
offer a motion to instruct the conferees 
on the part of the House to insist upon 
the retention of that portion of the Sen- 
ate amendment relating to the repeal 
provision as it applies to elective officers. 
If that motion, which I shall offer at the 
appropriate time, is agreed to, I can as- 
sure my colleagues in the House that the 
conference report will retain the provi- 
sions of the Senate amendment relating 
to the repeal of the Retirement Act as it 
applies to elective officers. 

I may say, Mr. Speaker, that I have 
arranged this procedure because the 
Members of the House insist upon an op- 
portunity of voting separately upon the 
repeal provision. This is the only prac- 
tical way that it can now be had. I 
hope that no Member will object to my 
request to send the bill to conference so 
that I may make this motion which will 
give Members of the House an oppor- 
tunity of recording themselves on a yea- 
and-nay vote on the proposition of 
whether they want to retain retirement 
provisions for elective officers or whether 
they want to repeal it. 

Therefore, a vote of “aye” on my mo- 
tion to instruct will be equivalent to vot- 
ing for the repeal of that portion of the 
Retirement Act relating to elective of- 
ficers. 


1942 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H. R. 6446) to provide for continuing 
payment of pay and allowances of per- 
sonnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard, including the retired 
and Reserve components thereof, and 
civilian employees of the War and Navy 
Departments, during periods of absence 
from post of duty, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments, disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and request 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not, because I am heartily 
in favor of the gentleman’s proposal to 
repeal the so-called pensions for elective 
officers, I aided in defeating the same 
proposal in 1939 and have never favored 
the suggestion. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman from Georgia in giving 
the membership of the House an oppor- 
tunity to vote. I think the repeal of this 
provision will be a splendid public 
service. 

The people of the country are deeply 
disturbed about the excessive spending 
and the financial condition of the coun- 
try. They are being called upon to pay 
out a large part of their income in the 
form of taxes. These taxes will be ma- 
terially increased. 

Billions of dollars must be spent to 
win the war in which we are engaged. 
No one will question these expenditures. 
They want the money spent properly, 
and they want economy, but they will 
cheerfully pay taxes for war purposes, 
as they appreciate their liberties and 
security are at stake. 

The people are demanding drastic re- 
ductions in the nondefense spending. 
They are demanding a retrenchment of 
spending on the part of the bureaucrats. 
These curtailments must be made if we 
are to remain a solvent Nation. It is be- 
cause of this desperate condition of the 
finances of the Nation that this repeal 
vote should be passed. It will restore 
confidence on the part of the people that 
Congress will strive to put our finances 
in better condition. I congratulate the 
gentleman from Georgia upon his posi- 
tion, and I hope there will be no objec- 
tion to his request. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and it is not my 
purpose to object to this unanimous- 
consent request, I have repeatedly said I 
would never join the retirement system 
unless I paid the back money, which in 
my case would be around $8,000, and 
$41.67 a month thereafter. I will vote 
for a retirement bill to retire Members of 
Congress where the Member makes such 
contributions, but I want to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention and to the House this 
Senate amendment. 

What caused all the trouble in this 
country was the statement by a Senator 
that a man by paying 5 percent of 1 
day’s salary could retire and get the ben- 
efits of the Retirement Act. If this be 

so, why did the Senate not delete that 
from the Retirement Act now under con- 
sideration? And again I will call your 
attention to other provisions so you will 
go into this matter with your eyes wide 
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open and to prevent the question from 
bouncing back in your lap again, that the 
amendment provides not only to deny 
Members of Congress the right to par- 
ticipate but also the President and the 
heads of the executive departments. 
What is an executive department? Only 
a department that has a Cabinet officer 
at its head. The amendment stops there. 
Have you stopped to think what that 
means? If you will follow me, I propose 
to tell you; so listen, and do not say ata 
later date you did not so understand the 
situation. Do not say anyone took ad- 
vantage of you. Practically the entire 
membership of the House is present at 
the moment. 

Now listen: 

Under the Senate amendment you are 
denying the Honorable Cordell Hull, a 
Cabinet officer, a man who served in this 
House with great distinction, who served 
in the other body with great distinction, 
and has been one of the greatest Secre- 
taries of State this country has ever 
known, the right to retire. He was the 
father of our original estate and gift tax 
laws. He fought for proper revenue leg- 
islation and against destructive tariffs, 
Yes, to him belongs the credit for recipro- 
cal tariff agreements. Sunday I read in 
a paper where Secretary Hull has gone 
south to try to regain his health. The 
author of that article—I do not know 
whether he knew what he was talking 
about—but he also said that the Secre- 
tary was also broke in pocket. Again I 
say, now listen. You deny Secretary Hull 
the right to retire, but you give to the 
members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and every other commission, 
bureau, and independent agency of this 
Government the right to retire. If the 
Senator was right about his 5 percent of 
1 day’s pay proposition, then look into it 
when you go to conference, and when you 
come back with the conference report 
bring something back so it will not return 
to plague you. 

Ido not want to be critical but we have 
heard a great deal recently from Mem- 
bers concerning this legislation. Let it 
be known the bill was placed on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar November 
19, 1941. It remained there until Decem- 
ber 1, 1941, when it passed without ob- 
jection. Every morning there is a cal- 
endar delivered to our desks giving the 
status of legislation and any Member 
has an opportunity to see what legisla- 
tion is in order. Furthermore, everyone 
knows a bill must be on the Consent Cal- 
endar for 3 days before it is eligible to be 
called up, but in this instance the bill 
remained on the calendar 12 days. 

For years the question of permitting 
Members of Congress to benefits under 
the retirement act has been a topic of 
discussion not only on the floor but in the 
cloak rooms. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
RamspPeEcK] in bringing in this legislation 
after it had been ordered reported by his 
committee was doing something that I 
am sure a majority of this House had 
been advocating at one time. 

It is my understanding the Senator 
who voiced the strongest objection in the 
Senate stood ready to support the bill if 
an amendment which he offered was 
adopted, 
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Outstanding businessmen in my city 
advocated the passage of legislation per- 
mitting Members of Congress to come un- 
der the Retirement Act. Every big cor- 
poration in the country has some kind 
of a retirement system for its officials. 
The employees are taken care of under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. I 
have voted for social-security legislation 
ever since being a Member of this House. 
I believe in it. A number of States have 
laws where the members of their legisla- 
tive bodies as well as other elective of- 
ficials can benefit. 

If this question was properly placed 
before the country I cannot conceive 
there would be any opposition. The out- 
standing factor in opposition to this leg- 
islation now undoubtedly was the time it 
was enacted. 

I bow to the will of publie opinion but 
I hope some day Congress will provide 
for its Members to be covered under the 
Retirement Act provided they contribute 
the back money to the retirement fund. 
I really feel in the end it would be bene- 
ficial to the taxpayers because they might 
be more independent in their approach 
to legislation. That was the argument 
advanced in the article I read in the 
Readers Digest on the subject which I re- 
ferred to on a previous occasion. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to inform the House that if this 
request prevails, I propose to submit a 
privileged motion which will read as fol- 
lows: 


That the managers on the part of the 
House at the conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 
6446) to provide for continuing payment of 
pay and allowances of personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
including the retired and Reserve compo- 
nents thereof, and civilian employees of the 
War and Navy Departments, during periods 
of absence from post of duty, and for other 
purposes, be, and they are hereby, instructed 
to agree to those portions of the Senate 
amendment relating to the repeal of that 
part of the Civil Service Retirement Act pro- 
viding retirement privileges to elective offi- 
cers, 


So the subject matter that was dis- 
cussed by the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] can be 
taken into consideration by the con- 
ferees. 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is all I request. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. All we are 
doing now is going on record by a yea 
and nay vote in reference to that portion 
of the Byrd amendment relating to the 
President, the Vice President, the Sena- 
tors, and Members of the House. The 
matter involving the executive heads of 
the Government is one the conferees 
will consider in conference. 

Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order, - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. VINSON]? 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, a parlja- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GREEN. I would like to be ad- 
vised if it will be in order to offer as a 
substitute for the motion of the gentle- 
man from Georgia a motion to take up 
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one of the pending bills for the relief of 
the aged of this ccuntry? 

The SPEAKER. Not unless the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] yields 
for that purpose. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I assure the 
gentleman I will not yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, then I 
shall have to object. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I would like to find 
out whether or not, if the gentleman’s 
motion prevails, which will instruct the 
conferees to insist on the amendment, 
when the conference report comes back 
to the House, there will be opportunity 
for the membership of the House to vote 
directly on the repeal of this. act? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No. This is 
the only way, and it is deliberately done 
this way, to instruct the conferees. This 
is the only way parliamentarily you can 
vote directly on the Byrd amendment, 
because it is one amendment, one amend- 
ment from the Senate. When the con- 
ference report comes back there will be 
various subject matters in this one 
amendment and you will have to vote it 
up or down. So this is the only oppor- 
tunity that we have of voting directly on 
the proposition relating to the repeal of 
annuities, retirements, or pensions to 
elective officers. 


Mr. NICHOLS. When the conference 
report comes back could not the gentle- 
man by unanimous consent obtain a 
separate vote on this amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman could 
not, because the Chair would not enter- 
tain a unanimous-consent request of that 
nature. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Georgia IMr. 
Vinson]. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can- 
not be recognized for that purpose. The 
regular order has been demanded. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia Mr. Vinson]? 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I cbject. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to announce to the House that I 
shall proceed to the Rules Committee 
for a rule to carry out the arrangements 
I have just explained to the House. 


SECOND WAR POWERS ACT, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by directicn of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 444 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
444), as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the act (S. 2208) to 
further expedite the prosecution of the war. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the act and continue not to ex- 
ceed 4 hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolied by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the act shall be read for amendment under 
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the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of such 
consideration the Committee shall rise and 
report the act to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the act and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the rule now 
being presented to the House is one 
making in order the so-called war 
powers bill. I shall not undertake to 
discuss the merits of the bill. I simply 
wish to make an explanation as to why 
this rule dealing with a bill involving so 
many mixed questions was granted. 

There are a great many separate titles 
to this bill—I believe 16 in all—dealing 
with questions over which committees 
other than the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary have primary jurisdiction. Your 
Rules Committee held up reporting this 
rule for several days. The hesitation on 
the part of the committee in granting 
the rule was due to the fact that we 
questioned somewhat the reporting of a 
bill of this character dealing with so 
many different questions, the different 
titles of which had not previously been 
cleared through committees having juris- 
diction of the various questions. How- 
ever, there was a necessity for speed, and 
the committee granted the rule, but with 
the understanding that hereafter when 
these omnibus bills came to the com- 
mittee no rule for consideration would 
be granted except on the condition that 
the different questions had been cleared 
through the various committees of the 
House. It was the feeling of the Com- 
mittee on Rules that the taking of that 
attitude was necessary in order to pro- 
tect the different committees in their 
jurisdiction of the several questions 
involved. 

This is an ordinary open rule. All 
germane amendments will be in order. 
I may say that consideration was given 
to the question of making in order a bill 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SMITH] which provides for the sus- 
pension of the 40-hour-week law during 
the period of the war. We concluded, 
however, that we would not in this in- 
rr report a rule making in order that 

While I have the floor, I wish to ex- 
press the hope that when the next om- 
nibus bill comes to this House for con- 
sideration—and one will be coming in 
soon, I am informed—it will carry an 
item embodying the provisions of the 
Smith bill. 

We are at war. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of whose waritis. It is everybody’s 
fight. It is not a matter of extending 
aid to England any longer, or of carrying 
the four freedoms to the four corners of 
the globe. It is a war for the saving of 
our own America; it is a war in which 
we must all do our part. 

I hope the House will accept the reso- 
lution without any extended controversy, 
so that ycu may immediately and 
promptly proceed to the consideration 
of the bill, for which full time for debate 
is provided in the rule. 

[Here the gavel fell.J 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman from Georgia has wisely said, 
this bill is all- comprehensive. In my 
judgment, there has never been one bill 
presented to the Congress throughout its 
history that abandoned so many of the 
principles which obtain in our Govern- 
ment in peacetimes, and which principles 
are closely connected with and necessary 
to the functioning of a democracy. 

This bill contains titles which should 
have been discussed and considered by 
the several legislative committees famil- 
iar with the particular subject matter, 
and, in fact, expert along that line. How- 
ever, I voted as a member of the legisla- 
tive committee to which the bill was re- 
ferred to report the bill favorably. As a 
member of the Committee on Rules, I 
voted to make the bill in order and bring 
it before the House. I did this because 
this is an administration bill, submitted 
to the Congress with the approval of 
every administration official, from the 
President down through the heads of the 
several departments, including Justice, 
War, Navy, and the others. In other 
words, we are told that this is an essen- 
tial national defense bill. We are told 
frankly that the only excuse for bringing 
it before the Congress is that the national 
defense requires its enactment and re- 
quires that enactment now. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. May I inquire of the gentle- 
man, since I have not had an opportunity 
to read the bill or the hearings on it, if 
it is a national defense bill, why was it 
not referred to the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, or why should that com- 
mittee not have considered certain parts 
of it, in view of the gentleman's state- 
ment awhile ago that it contains so many 
different subjects? 

Mr. MCHENER. The only reason 18 
that the Committee on the Judiciary was 
advised that speed is essential, that time 
is of the essence of this action. Exten- 
sive hearings are impractical when the 
powers herein granted are needed to repel 
our enemies. 

As one who has consecrated himself to 
go along with our leadership and with 
the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and the Navy in all matters which are 
deemed absolutely essential to the win- 
ning of the war, I feel that this is a time 
when I am justified and warranted, in 
voting to give vitality to this bill. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. MICHENER. I would rather not 
take any more time now. The bill will 
be discussed by those who are much more 
familiar with its details than I am I 
do want to make it clear, however, that 
there is no necessity for me to make my 
position clear to every Member of this 
Congress. You know my position as far 
as granting these extraordinary powers 
to the administration and to the Chief 
Executive is concerned. Under no condi- 
tions would I vote to grant these addi- 
tional powers if I did not realize the con- 
dition the country is in today. 
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This war is being directed by the Com- 
mander in Chief of our Army and Navy. 
He asks and he demands this power. Far 
be it from me under such conditions to 
withhold any power which seems to be 
essential. These are extraordinary times 
and require extraordinary remedies. I 
cannot assume the responsibility of de- 
nying the President what he here de- 
mands. 

I only say that I do this reluctantly. 
I hope and I believe that an all-wise Cre- 
ator will forgive me for supporting much 
of the legislation passing the Congress 
in recent weeks. Nothing short of na- 
tlonal preservation will excuse such leg- 
islation. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for one other question? 

Mr. MICHENER. If it is short. 

Mr. MAY. In view of what transpired 
between us just awhile ago, I do not want 
to be understood as criticizing any ref- 
erence of this bill to any other committee 
than the House Committee on Military 
Affairs, but in view of the debate here, 
I think the gentleman should state, if 
he knows, whether or not it is true that 
the House Committee on Military Affairs 
does not delay things any more than any 
other committee of the House. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman’s 
committee does a very good job and all 
the committees do a very good job. I 
hope it will not be necessary to adopt this 
extraordinary procedure at any other 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAL- 
LECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK, Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know whether much can be added to 
what has already been said. I am par- 
ticularly pleased to observe the reac- 
tions of some of the other members of 
the Rules Committee to the particular 
procedure here involved, and I trust that 
in the future bills of this sort can be 
avoided. : 

Sometimes it is charged that in times 
of crisis and emergency, representative 
government is too cumbersome to func- 
tion with maximum efficiency. I suspect 
there is a measure of truth in this and 
that is the reason that in these times we 
are resorting to a lot of short cuts. We 
are resorting to the centralization of 
power, but at the same time I think there 
must be some point where the regular 
legislative processes will be followed and, 
certainly, it seems to me that the legis- 
lative processes should be followed un- 
less a clear case can be made for the 
abandonment of those policies, 

If there is need for extreme haste, 
then, of course, resort to something like 
this is needed, but in the absence of some 
very well defined situation like that I am 
convinced that this sort of bill is bad 
practice. 

Now, it is not at all a matter of jeal- 
ousy of prerogatives on the part of com- 
mittees. Rather is it a matter of re- 
ferring to a committee the amendments 
of statutes now existing, amendments 
that may be and undoubtedly are of far- 
reaching importance and consequence 
that deal with the technical problems of 
the statute and its administration. Cer- 
tainly the particular committee which is 
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familiar with the statute and the field it 
occupies is the best committee to do the 
job. For instance, title IV of this bill 
contains matter that would properly go 
to the Banking and Currency Committee. 
If enacted it will permit the purchase by 
the Federal Reserve banks of the obli- 
gations of the United States Govern- 
ment by direct transactions. The law as 
presently written requires that these 
bonds, if they are purchased, shall be 
purchased on the open market. Now, I 
recall that the Banking and Currency 
Committee gave this matter a great 
amount of study and there was much de- 
bate about it. 

It is no indictment of the Judiciary 
Committee to point out that they are 
much less familiar with that proposition 
than the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

Another title of this bill undertakes to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act and 
greatly to broaden the powers of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission over the 
motor-vehicle industry and its operations. 
I think anyone who has dealt with these 
general problems of transportation and 
the application of the law to them and 
the administration of those laws recog- 
nizes that that particular title is dealing 
with a matter that is highly technical and 
peculiarly within the province of the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee. Would not that committee be in 
much better position to pass upon the 
tremendous grant of power involved? 

On the matter of haste, I recall that 
not so long ago there was before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee a proposal to broaden the powers 
of the F. C. C. over the wire communica- 
tions of the country. Hearings were held 
and a bill was brought to the floor. I do 
not believe the whole time was-over 4 or 5 
days from beginning to end, or from the 
time the proposal was first made to the 
Congress until it was finally enacted into 
law. So, certainly, if we can have that 
much expedition in respect to such mat- 
ters it would seem to me that careful con- 
sideration would direct that they be sent 
to the committees that have had them in 
charge. In that particular matter the 
committee was very careful to provide 
certain safeguards with the grant of 
power made. 

You know frequently it happens that 
while we must grant these tremendously 
broad powers to be administered by some 
executive or administrative agency of the 
Government, a committee familiar with 
all of the operations of the statute, in- 
cluding its administration, can write in 
certain protections and safeguards that 
might turn out to be very helpful and 
for the best interests of the country. So 
I trust that in the future when matters 
of this sort are to be proposed, unless it 
is absolutely essential that we enact them 
so. quickly that we can only do so in an 
omnibus bill, that the matters be referred 
to the committees which would have 
jurisdiction of them in the usual course 
of legislative process. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
Mr. NicHots] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
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and to include therein a petition which 
I have filed with the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a petition containing the sig- 
natures of 205 Members of the House of 
Representatives, which I prepared and 
started circulating on Friday, February 
13, 1942, and which was filed with the 
Committee on the Civil Service in the 
House of Representatives just after noon 
on Thursday, February 19, 1942. 

The Civil Service Committee at the 
close of its hearing on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1942, voted out of said com- 
mittee a bill, H. R. 6636, providing for 
the repeal of that portion of House Reso- 
lution 3482, extending the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to include Members of 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, and other elective officers, as 
provided for in this petition. 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank those whose names appear on the 
petition because I am sure that the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service was happy to 
be advised by this direct means the feel- 
ings of so many Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

I think it fair that I should further 
state that since this petition was not a 
formal one and could not be placed on 
the Speaker’s table for signatures, and 
thus no announcement was ever made 
in the House of its circulation, that many 
Members whose names do not appear on 
the petition would have signed the same 
had they known of its circulation, or 
had I been able to contact them. 


PETITION TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON THE 
CIVIL SERVICE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
We, the undersigned Members of the House 

of Representatives, convened in the second 

session of the Seventy-seventh Congress, peti- 
tion and insist that your committee bring to 
the floor of the House oi Representatives for 
immediate consideratior, a bill providing for 
the repeal of that portion of House Resolu- 
tion 3487 which provides for the extension of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, approved 

May 29, 1930, to include Members of the 

House of Representatives and the Senate, and 

other elective officers. 

Jack Nichols, Mike Monroney, Wesley 
E. Disney, Lyle H. Boren, Wilburn 
Cartwright, Jed Johnson, Victor 
Wickersham, Ross Rizley, Everett 
M. Dirksen, George W. Gillie, An- 
drew Edmiston, Usher L. Burdick, 
Raymond 8. Springer, Paul W. 
Shafer, Albert J. Engel, Thomas 
D'Alesandro, Jr., John H. Folger, 
Estes Kefauver, John A. Meyer, R. 
L. F. Sikes, Thad F. Wasielewski, 
Carl Hinshaw, Stephen Pace, John 
J. McIntyre, Oren Harris, Charles 
Robertson, W. O. Burgin, Fritz G. 
Lanham, William M. Whittington, 
J. E. Rankin, S. O. Bland, L. Men- 
del Rivers, Sam W. Russell, Merlin 
Hull, Reid F. Murray, Albert Gore, 
B. Frank Whelchel, Karl E. Mundt, 
Clinton P. Anderson, Jorhua L. 
Johns, William H. Stevenson, Rich- 
ard P. Gale, A. Willis Robertson, 
John W. Boehne, Jr., Milton H. 
West, Frank Carlson, Robert L. 
Deughton, Donald H. McLean, 
Thomas A. Jenkins, George W. 
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Johnson, Wilbur D. Mills, E. O. 
Gathings, E. Harold Cluett, James 
W. Wadsworth, Thomas E. Martin, 
Karl M. LeCompte, Martin F. 
Smith, Fred C. Gilchrist, Paul Cun- 
ningham, Joseph R. Bryson, A. 
Sidney Camp, Carl T. Curtis, Dow 
W. Harter, William S. Jacobsen, 
J. P. Richards, Henry O. Talle, 
Robert B. Chiperfield, Howard W. 
Smith, George A. Paddock, Clyde 
T. Ellis, J. Percy Priest, W. F. Nor- 
rell, Frank B. Keefe, Butler B. 
Hare, R. M. Duncan, D. D. Terry, 
T. G. Burch, George Mahon, John 
H. Tolan, Dan R. McGehee, Fred 
J. Douglas, Fadjo Cravens, A. L. 
Ford, Paul Brown, L. C. Arends, 
Pat Cannon, Jessie Sumner, Wil- 
liam R. Thom, W. G. Andrews, 
Clifford Davis, M. A. Romjue, Harry 
Sauthoff, Jerry Voorhis, Philip 
A. Traynor, U. S. Guyer, Clifford 
R. Hope, W. P. Lambertson, B. J. 
Gehrmann, Greg Holbrock, Jacob 
E. Davis, Thomas E, Scanlon, Louis 
E. Graham, J. W. Ditter, Ivor D. 
Fenton, J. Roland Kinzer, Harve 
Tibbott, Charles L. Berlach, Cliff 
Clevenger, Joseph J. O'Brien, L. 
W. Hall, Ed Gossett, James M. 
Barnes, Robert F. Rich, Harry B. 
Coffee, Thomas J. Lane, Lansdale 
G. Sasscer, Arthur G. Klein, Sam- 
uel A. Weiss, James A. Shanley, 
Frederick C. Smith, Ross A. Col- 
_ lins; Oren S. Copeland, Rudolph 
G. Tenerowicz, Herron Pearson, 
Hugh D, Scott, Jr., Robert F. Rock- 
well, John M. Vorys, W. H. Larra- 
bee, A. J. Elliott, R. L. Rodgers, M. 
C. Tarver, Wirt Courtney, R. E. 
Thomason, D. J. Ward, E. V. Creal, 
L. F. Arnold, Oscar Youngdahl, 
J. Hardin Peterson, E. E. Cox, El- 
mer H. Wene, Katharine Edgar By- 
ron, William J. Fitzgerald, Lex 
Green, Lawrence E. Imhoff, Ed- 
ward H. Reed, N. M. Mason, Phil 
A. Bennett, J. Edgar Chenoweth, 
H. Carl Andersen, Edwin A. Hall, 
William H. Stevenson, William T. 
Pheiffer, Frank Fellows, Jesse P. 
Wolcott, Clarence J. Brown, Lewis 
K. Rockefeller, George A. Dondero, 
Lawrence H. Smith, Ward Johnson, 
James V. Heidinger, George H. 
Bender, Earl C. Michener, Ralph A. 
Gamble, William E. Hess, William 
W. Blackney, William S. Hill, Bar- 
tel E. Jonkman, Lewis D. Thill, 
Charles H. Elston, John W. 
Gwynne, George J. Bates, Robert 
F. Jones, Karl Stefan, Joseph P. 
O'Hara. Melvin J. Maas, Clarence 
E. Kilburn, Fred Bradley, Edith 
Nourse Rogers, John C. Kunkel, 
Henry C. Dworshak, John Jen- 
nings, Jr., Joseph E. Talbot, Fran- 
ces P. Bolton, William M. Colmer, 
George D. O’Brien, Louis Ludlow, 
Charles A. Plumley, Jamie L. Whit- 
ten, Richard M. Simpson, Walter 
C. Ploeser, A. D. Baumhart, Jr., 
W. H. Wheat, Evan Howell, Robert 
W. Kean, Stephen A. Day, Homer 
D. Angell, Robert A. Grant, Leo E. 
Allen, Noble J. Johnson, Foster 
Stearns, Jeannette Rankin, Fran- 
cis H. Case, Anton J. Johnson, 
Stephen M. Young, H. P. Fulmer. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. LEWIS]. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
often that I ask the indulgence of the 
House to hear me; but I do feel very 
strongly that this rule which has just 
been called up should be defeated. The 
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rule, if adopted, would make in order 
S. 2208, an omnibus bill, which, in my 
opinion, is particularly objectionable. It 
includes no less than 16 titles. After a 
hasty examination of the bill, I believe 
that no one title is germane to any of 
the other 15. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAL- 
LECK], who last spoke, referred to the 
fact that of these 16 titles some are of a 
technical nature. Several are certainly 
of a controversial nature. Let us run 
over these titles very rapidly. Title I 
refers to “Emergency powers of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission over 
motor and water carriers.“ Title II re- 
fers to Acquisition and disposition of 
property.” Title III has to do with Pri- 
orities powers.” Title IV relates to Pur- 
chase by Federal Reserve banks of Gov- 
ernment obligations”; title V to Waiver 
of navigation and inspection laws“; title 
VI to Power to requisition”; title VII to 
“Political activity”; title VIII to “Com- 
pensation for certain civilian defense 
workers”; title IX to “Protection of war 
industries and protection of resources 
subject to hazards of forest fires”; title X 
to “Free postage for soldiers, sailors, and 
marines”; title XI to “Naturalization of 
persons serving in the armed forces of 
the United States during the present 
war”; title XII to “Acceptance of condi- 
tional gifts tc further the war program“; 
title XIII to “Coinage of 5-cent pieces“; 
title XIV to “Inspection and audit of war 
contractors”; title XV to “Utilization of 
vital war information”; and title XVI to 
“Time limit and short title.“ 

I believe the Rules Committee should 
not approve a practice of bringing before 
the House a bill of this character, cover- 
ing so many different, diverse, unrelated 
subjects. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker; will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes. 

Mr.CELLER. Does not the gentleman 
recall that we passed a war-powers bill 
which contained a great many provisions 
in an omnibus bill, similar to the bill that 
we are now considering. 

Mr. LEWIS. I say that I certainly do 
not approve of continuing a bad practice. 
As to any one of several of those 16 
diverse titles, there may be a great differ- 
ence of opinion, but Members must vote 
for all or against all. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes. 

Mr.THOM. Icall the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the fact that under title XI 
where we treat the question of the 
naturalization of persons serving in the 
armed forces during the present war, 
that all of that material was contained 
in a previous bill adopted by the House 
and sent to the Senate, and thereupon 
the Senate incorporated that subject in 
this powers bill, so that we are not doing 
anything new with reference to naturali- 
zation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Colorado has consumed 5 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman 5 minutes more. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes. 
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Mr. COX. I think it might be made 
plain that the gentleman is expressing no 
feeling of disapprobation of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. In other words, 
he is not criticizing the Committee on the 
Judiciary, but is simply criticizing the 
practice. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am criticizing the 
practice. 

Mr. COX. And he would heve no ob- 
jection to the House consideration of an 
omnibus bill provide 1 the committee to 
which it was referred would first clear 
the different subject matters through the 
several committees having primary juris- 
diction? 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly. But I am 
also considering the position in which 
the Members of the House are placed 
under such a rule. I believe it is a part 
of the duty of the Committee on Rules 
to consider the effect upon individual 
Members of the House of the rules which 
the committee brings before the House. 
For example, a great proportion of the 
16 titles in this bill are not objectionable 
to me. But several of the titles are 
highly objectionable to me, and, I dare 
say, to various other individual Members 
of the House—perhaps not the same ones 
that I have in mind. So that the result 
will be, if this rule is adopted, that if 
motions to strike out certain titles are 
made, and those motions should be re- 
jected, that I and other Members would 


be confronted with this situation, we 


would have to vote for the whole bill or 
vote against the whole bill, comprising 16 
different titles, some of which the in- 
dividual Member may approve and the 
rest disapprove strongly. On a roll call 
the Member would be charged with re- 
sponsibility for approving or disapprov- 
ing the entire bill. 

I shall vote against this rule; some- 
thing I have never done before during the 
several years since I have been a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rules. I have 
high regard for the Committee on the 
Judiciary, of which I was formerly a 
member, and I have a very high regard 
for each and every member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. However, I think to 
adopt this rule would be to follow a very, 
very bad practice. With very little loss 
of time we could have had two or three 
bills embodying titles concerning which 
there would be no controversy or objec- 
tion and another bill or bills comprising 
that title or those titles concerning which 
there is controversy. We could dispose 
of each of such bills without consum- 
ing much time. Furthermore, Members 
could register their convictions on each 
of the subjects without being obliged to 
vote for a title or titles to which he 
objects in order to express his approval 
of title or titles of which he approves, 
That represents my position. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes. 

Mr. MAY. Of course I am raising no 
question now as to the propriety or impro- 
priety of this bill, and nobody admires 
the great Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House any more than I do, but I 
call attention to title IV, the power of 
requisition, which deals directly with the 
act of October 16, 1941, which was 
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adopted after lengthy hearings on a 
measure from the House Committee on 
Military Affairs. I am not certain but 
that this bill now repeals the provision 
which the House insisted should go into 
the act of 1941 authorizing the requisi- 
tioning of firearms owned by citizens of 
the country. I believe it does actually 
repeal it. 

Mr. LEWIS. The gentleman has men- 
tioned just one of perhaps a dozen im- 
portant questions, which in 2 days' hear- 
ings before the Rules Committee were 
brought up. I am convinced it would be 
very bad legislative practice to bring this 
bill with all its 16 diverse titles before the 
House under this rule. I deeply regret 
that I am constrained to differ from a 
number of my colleagues on the Commit- 
tee on Rules. I voted in committee 
against reporting this rule and am op- 
posing it now. But I think in their 
hearts some members feel a good deal as 
I do and feel this is a bad practice. In 
this, as in some other cases, the statement 
was made, in private conversation, “Oh, 
the President approves of this.” In sev- 
eral other cases I have found that some 
bureaucrats down town have the habit of 
saying concerning a measure they favor, 
“Oh, yes; the President approves of this,” 
when I know to my certain knowledge, on 
certain occasions, when such claims have 
been made that the President had prob- 
ably never heard of the bill and certainly 
had never given to it his blessing or ap- 
proval. I do not know whether or not the 
President favors all or any part of this 
bill. Certainly we have a constitutional 
duty to perform. 

Mr. MAY. One of my colleagues has 
called attention to the fact that this bill 
actually does repeal that portion of the 
War Requisitioning Act which we passed, 
that prohibited the taking away from a 
plant or industry certain pieces of ma- 
chinery that would not be really required. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado has again expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made earlier today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
should not speak on the rule were it not 
for the fact that it fell to my lot as 
chairman of one of the standing sub- 
committees of the qudiciary Committee 
to act as chairman in the hearings 
which were held on this bill. 

Members who have addressed them- 
selves to the rule to date have addressed 
themselves to the proposition that the 
rule is hardly proper for the reason 
that the bill contains a number of sub- 
jects which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, are within the jurisdiction of 
the various committees other than the 
Judiciary Committee, and that it is 
hardly proper to refer, in the nature of 
an omnibus bill, so many titles to the 
Judiciary Committee. Speaking as a 
member of the Judiciary Committee— 
and I am sure I speak for the entire 
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Judiciary Committee—I may say that 
that committee had nothing whatever to 
do with the reference of this bill to the 
committee. That is a parliamentary 
matter which rests outside of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee is made up of good soldiers who 
do what they are told to do in the House 
of Representatives with respect to the 
performance of their duties. They do 
not do what anybody tells them to do 
in matters within their own conscience, 
I can assure you, but when they are told 
to take jurisdiction of a bill the Judi- 
ciary Committee does take jurisdiction 
of that bill. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Of course, nobody is at- 
tacking the reference made of the bill 
by the Speaker, and I do not understand 
anybody is attacking the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I am glad to have 
that statement. I am sure it is correct. 

Mr. COX. You did a good job with 
a troublesome proposition. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. COX. I think the gentleman is in 
error in the statement that those hav- 
ing addressed the House already on the 
rule are insisting that it is an improper 
rule. I think it is a very proper rule. 
The thought is that hereafter it might 
be well that the committee to which 
omnibus bills are referred should first 
clear the subjects contained’ in that 
omnibus bill through the various com- 
mittees which might have jurisdiction. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I thank the gen- 
tleman for that statement. It assists in 
clarifying the situation. 

This bill, I may say, is a wartime bill. 
It is a bill to vest certain powers in 
certain places and to change existing law 
in order to make it more workable, in 
order to cope with war problems more 
efficiently. 

There are 16 titles in this bill. I shall 
not attempt to discuss the individual 
titles at this time, but in due time, in gen- 
eral debate, I shall be glad to endeavor to 
explain each of the provisions in order 
that the membership may be advised as 
ko ha titles and as to the scope of the 
bill. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I only have a few 
minutes, but I will be glad to yield to my 
friend. 

Mr. MAY. I would like to be per- 
mitted to make it perfectly clear that I 
am not criticizing the House Judiciary 
Committee, and I am not criticizing the 
Speaker in his reference of the bill, but 
when you consider the fact that this is 
a war-powers bill, and at least 10 of the 
16 titles of it relate to matters of na- 
tional defense, and 3 or 4 of them repeal 
sections of statutes that have been en- 
acted within the past 2 years on reports 
from the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, I think I ought to make it per- 
fectly clear that that is the reason why 
I objected to the reference, 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I am confident 
that the gentleman is actuated by the 
highest motives in his observations. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CELLER. It is also well to state 
to the Members of the House that this 
bill passed the Senate, and as passed by 
the Senate, with all of the provisions and 
all of its titles, was referred to our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
my purpose at this time to discuss the 
pending rule but rather to discuss the 
question of procedure in the House. 
Early in the day the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], the Chan man of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, sought 
unanimous consent to consider the con- 
ference report on the naval affairs bill, 
to which was attached an amendment, 
or rider, providing for the repeal of the 
retirement bill, which provided, among 
other things, for an annuity for elective 
officers, including Members of Congress. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Martin J. Kennepy] objected to that 
procedure. Whereupon the chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee an- 
nounced that he would seek a rule from 
the Rules Committee for the consid- 
eratlor of the mriter. However, I now 
understand that the gentleman from 
New York has withdrawn his objection, 
and that it is the purpose of the gentle- 
man fiom Georgia [Mr. Vinson] to call 
the matter up for consideration at the 
con_lusion of consideration of the present 
rule. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what I want to call 
to the attention of the House is the fact 
that in the first instance this retirement 
bill should have been considered under 
a rule in the orderly and regular proce- 
dur., and, in calling this matter to your 
attention, I assure you that it is not my 
purpose to censure anybody or to under- 
take to lecture this House. I do, how- 
ever, want to most strenuously object to 
that kind of procedure which permits a 
controversial measure of this type to be 
placed on the Consent Calendar. Of 
course, Members of Congress, it might be 
said, are supposed to familiarize them- 
selves with all legislation which is intro- 
duced and considered. That is good in 
theory, but you and I know that in these 
sessions of Congress there are often more 
than 10,000 bills introduced, and that it 
is a physical impossibility for any Mem- 
ber to familiarize himself with all of 
them. Moreover, it is a physical impos- 
sibility for a Member to keep up with 
all of the hearings and consideration of 
legislation considered before all of the 
committees of the Congress. Recogniz- 
ing this fact, a procedure has been worked 
out whereby bills of minor importance 
and without controvers. are usually 
placed upon the Consent Calendar, while 
the more important bills and those of a 
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controversial nature are considered under 
a rule first had and granted by the Rules 
Committee. But there seems to have 
grown up a practice on the part of Mem- 
bers with reported bills of national inter- 
est and of a controversial nature to have 
them placed on the Consent Calendar 
rather than to go before the Rules Com- 
mittee and seek a rule and go to the 
trouble of having a hearing thereon. 
The fact that this is bad practice is 
demonstrated in the retirement bill, the 
repeal of which the House will consider 
today. 

This bill was placed on the Consent 
Calendar without a rule having been 
sought, along with 50 or more other bills. 
Had a rule been sought or obtained for 
the consideration of this leg'slation as a 
resul. of the hearing that would have 
been had thereon, the bill would not have 
passed in the first instance, and the 
House would not today be in the position 
of considering the repeal of that legis- 
lation. No explanation was made of the 
bill other than the fact that it affected 
the general retirement law and added 
some new classes not theretofore pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I am sorry, but my 
time is up. But, Mr. Speaker, I do, in 
conclusion, desire to express again the 
hope that Members—and particularly 
chairmen of committees—will in the 
future bear this matter in mind and see 
to it that bills of this nature are con- 
sidered in the proper and usual manner, 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, my 
remarks will be directed to title IV of 
this bill. 

I have no objection to the adoption 
of the rule; as a matter of fact, I think 
the House could well afford to spend some 
time debating the vast powers covered 
in the provisions of this proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the Bank of England today carry 
a financial burden such as has never be- 
fore been placed upon financing institu- 
tions. Mr. Montagu Norman, who has 
for some 22 years been the Governor of 
the Bank of England, according to the 
best information I can get, directs the 
Chancelor of the British Exchequer. I 
say he directs it. We have reached a 
situation here in the United States 
through the financial burden which our 
central reserve banking system must 
carry, not only in connection with our 
own war and peacetime burdens but 
in connection with that portion of the 
British Empire’s burden which we are 
assuming financially, which, in my opin- 
ion, will force activities along the lines 
set forth in title IV; so, perhaps, irre- 
spective of how much we dislike to have 
such practices again renewed, it may be 
necessary. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Let me proceed just 
a minute. 

As the report points out on pages 7 and 
8 the Federal Reserve banks were, prior 
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to 1935, able to buy issues direct from the 
Treasury instead of going through the 
open market mechanism, The Banking 
Act of 1935 forced discontinuance of that 
practice. Today the Federal Reserve 
banks, when instructed by the open mar- 
ket committee and the Board of Gov- 
ernors to proceed along certain lines, 
must all proceed; that is the 12 banks 
must; there is no dropping out permitted 
by any individual Reserve bank. They 
must all go along. 

It seems to me that the procedure set 
forth in title IV ties directly into the ques- 
tion of inflation and with which we must 
now deal and with which we are attempt- 
ing to deal under the so-called Price Con- 
trol Act which became law only last 
month. I understand that the latest esti- 
mates show we shall have a national in- 
come this year of about $102,000,000,000, 
that we shall produce consumer goods and 
services of approximately $63,000,000,000. 
leaving a difference there of about $39,- 
000,000,000. If within the next few weeks 
this House enacts tax laws calling upon 
our people to throw into the Federal 
Treasury say $22,000,000,000 a year in the 
form of Federal taxes, that will leave 
us with an excess of approximately $17,- 
000,000,000; and, borrowing language of 
the Price Administrator, that $17,000,- 
000,000 can rattle around in our pockets 
and add to the prices of goods which 
we buy if we are permitted to bid against 
each other in the open market therefor. 
As the Federal Reserve banks proceed to 
take up these issues directly from the 
Treasury we shall probably find that that 
is as inflationary as any bank activity 
can possibly be; but I would not say any 
more inflationary than it would be for 
the commercial banks of the country to 
make the purchases direct from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Either way you wish to make it, that 
is, through the 12 Federal Reserve banks 
or through the 5,500 to 5,700 reserve 
member banks when they buy these is- 
sues directly from the Treasury, it will 
eventually add to the demand deposits 
of the people of this country and thereby 
throw fuel on the fires of inflation. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. So as the debate 
proceeds under this bill we shall hear a 
lot more about the potential conse- 
quences, financial, economic, and other- 
wise, under title IV of this vast, power- 
giving proposal. I hope close attention 
will be given to all the debate on this 
bill. With the others, I regret that such 
powers are called for, I regret that they 
are necessary; but after all we shall find 
out that this war effort will eventually 
take our full measure. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very big and 
rather grave question. It will bear very 
close investigation, study, and discussion. 
We have a very long way to go before this 
war, and its aftermath, will have been 
financed. It has been pointed out that 
if the people out of their own individual 
savings and income go to the Treasury 
and purchase bonds with which to 
finance the war activities that, to that 
extent, inflation will be prevented. But 
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that approach can well be questioned. 
For example, our people now have within 
their possession, whether it be in hiding 
or otherwise, some $11,200,000,000. We 
will admit that at least $6,000,000,000 
of this is in active circulation, making 
it more convenient to transact business 
from day to day. But that still leaves 
$5,200,000,000 to deal with. If this latter 
sum is used with which to purchase Gov- 
ernment issues and is then distributed to 
individuals by the Treasury who proceed 
to spend the $5,200,000,000 instead of 
having it remain idle, or let us say in 
hoarding as originally, it can in that case 
actually develop into an inflationary 
force. We might make a similar obser- 
vation with reference to demand deposits 
to the credit of an individual. Suppose 
that I have a very inactive demand de- 
posit account to my credit at the banks 
of, let us say, $10,000 and I proceed to 
purchase Defense bonds to that extent 
and later the Treasury disburses that 
money to individuals who make it active 
in the open market. It would then be- 
come an inflationary force as against an 
inactive sum of money so long as I keep 
it squelched by not letting it act, al- 
though in the form of a demand deposit 
to my account. Now that we must, 
whether we like it or not, deal with this 
question of financing the war activity 
and inflation and advance in the cost 
of living and increased wages and frozen 
prices, we might as well give the whole 
matter more serious attention than we 
are doing at present. It does appear to 
me that the program of the Treasury 
and the Congress is one that will bring 
about great inflation in prices. I have 
not yet seen how this is to be prevented, 
I have no great faith in the ultimate 
accomplishments of the price-control 
machinery, as conscientious as it may 
operate. It will need help and a great 
deal of it. This proposal gives us an- 
other opportunity to further consider the 
whole approach. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tleman yields back 1 minute. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
sidering the rule the Judiciary Committee 
had considerable of a problem in dealing 
with so many unrelated acts. For ex- 
ample, many of them are legislative mat- 
ters which would probably have been re- 
ferred to other committees. There are 
many feature of this bill that are neces- 
sary; however, I agree with the gentle- 
man from Michigan that there is much 
to be worried about in reference to title 
IV of this act. 

May I say also in regard to title II of 
the act dealing with the acquisition of 
property that I hope the House will con- 
sider very seriously an amendment to be 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Hoses] in connection with this par- 
ticular title. I do not know of anything 
that is more drastic than the condemna- 
tion and the acquisition of property by 
Federal, State, or municipal govern- 
ments. For the first time in the history 
of this country we will have the matter of 
acquisition of personal property. The 
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element of damages which enters into 
this fact is something that unless there is 
protection for the property owner as to 
the measure of damages to which he is 
entitled can do a great injustice to that 
property owner. I sincerely hope that 
the matter of this amendment will be 
very seriously considered by the House 
when the amendment is offered. 

Mr. DEWEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DEWEY. One of the gentlemen in 
discussing the rule mentioned confisca- 
tion of firearms. Was that brought up 
in the committee at all? 

Mr. O'HARA. No. That is specifically 
exempted under title VI of the act. 

Mr, DEWEY. There is the inclusion 
of personal property: Would those be 
exempt? 

Mr. O'HARA. Those are exempted 
under title VI of the act, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman will recall 
that title VI of this bill relates to the 
acquisition of personal property and that 
last year we passed a bill authorizing 
the President to requisition personal 
property. 

Mr. O'HARA. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MAY. He would first fix a valua- 
tion on it, pay the owner 50 percent of 
the value, then the owner could go in and 
state his case in court in a condemnation 
proceeding by the Government and get 
the remainder of the value of the 
property. 

Mr. CHARA. That is right. 

Mr. MAY. The Military Affairs Com- 
mittee brought this bill to the House of 
Representatives, and under an amend- 
ment suggested by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser] there was matter 
written in the bill to protect the owner 
of a machine in a private industrial 
plant. It went to conference and was 
brought back to the House. The House 
rejected the conference report, which 
had eliminated that; yet they come back 
here, go to another committee, and ask 
that it be reinserted. 

Mr. O'HARA. The gentleman’s obser- 
vation is, I feel, a justifiable criticism in 
referring so many unrelated matters to 
one committee. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. OHARA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I may say to the 
gentleman that the Taber amendment 
was adopted before this country went 
into war. Conditions since December 7 
are vastly different from those obtaining 
before that time. The amendment to 
which the gentleman refers, striking the 
Taber amendment, is an amendment 
that was agreed to and reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on the Judiciary 
in the light of war conditions. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 
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Mr. MAY. The gentleman from Ne- 
braska, of course, is a good lawyer, and 
he knows that under the other act the 
owner was given 50 percent of the value, 
then the Government would immediately 
requisition the property and take it over. 
There was no delay. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
debate thus far has demonstrated clearly 
the importance of this bill, The chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs has stressed the necessity of send- 
ing the several titles to the respective 
committees ordinarily dealing with the 
subject matter. May I suggest that this 
rule provides for 4 hours of general de- 
bate, which is liberal. All Members will 
have an opportunity to understand what 
the bill is about. Under the rule the bill 
will then be considered under the 5-min- 
ute rule. May I suggest to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. May] that 
when the title in which he is interested 
is up for discussion, that he, with his 
committee, be on the floor and fully ad- 
vise the House and offer such amend- 
ments as in the judgment of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee are proper. 

If the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce will follow the same 
course; if the Committee on Banking 
and Currency will follow the same 
course; if every committee interested in 
any title in this particular bill will fol- 
low that course and religiously become 
interested and come upon the floor, there 
is no reason why a proper bill should 
not be written and the House be fully 
advised. This is Tuesday. There will 
be no vote on this bill. I am informed, 
before Thursday, or Friday if necessary. 
There will be sufficient time under the 
5-minute rule to consider thoroughly all 
the details and the necessity of granting 
these extraordinary powers. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I cannot speak for my 
committee but I can speak for myself. 
I think that when title VI is reached I 
shall be here with a motion to strike it 
out. 

Mr. MICHENER. I hope the gentle- 
man will be present and give the House 
the benefit of his views. I want it 
understood that the Committee on the 
Judiciary did not seek this bill. That 
committee as a whole did not think that 
this bill should come in this form. How- 
ever, due to administration insistence 
and because of the necessities of the war 
and the time requirement, the committee 
reported the bill. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. Does the gentleman feel 
it is necessary and essential for us to 
abandon democracy here in order to try 
to establish it abroad, or that we should 
set up a Hitler by the passage of this 
bill in order to get rid of one 4,000 miles 
away? 

Mr. MICHENER. I answer the gentle- 
man from Missouri by saying this: No 
war ever has been won by this country 
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and no war can be won by this country, 
if this country insists upon all its peace- 
time democratic principles, rights, and 
privileges during the time of war. Dur- 
ing the Civil War the President even sus- 
pended the writ of habeas corpus. 

Let us be fair about this. I think I 
have a right to talk about the Bill of 
Rights and all that, because I have been 
one of those who, down through the 
years, has in season and out of season, 
objected to vast powers being granted to 
the Executive—this gnawing away of the 
democratic rights of a free people. But 
today we find ourselves in the war. It 
does not make any difference how we got 
in, it does not make any difference whose 
war it was or is, it is our war now. It 
is our fight. We must yield to the ad- 
ministration any power necessary to win. 
If we do not win, we are going to lose. 
That is unthinkable but it can happen if 
we quibble over form and hold back es- 
sential power. All the democratic prin- 
ciples which we cherish so dearly, which 
we hope and expect to regain, and which 
this bill provides shall be returned after 
the emergency, will not be enjoyed by 
our people in the future unless we win 
this war. That is why I am going to vote 
to surrender some of these powers mo- 
mentarily—to help win the war. I do 
not want to lose our liberties any more 
than the gentleman from Missouri does. 
To me it is necessary to surrender some 
of our freedoms temporarily in order that 
those same freedoms may be assured to 
us down through the years. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the minute I have 
remaining to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sumners]. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
may I supplement the observations made 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] by directing 
attention to this interesting fact I have 
observed, that Anglo-Saxon government, 
that is, our sort of government, has been 
able to fight great wars because we have 
had the genius to concentrate emergency 
powers in the Executive, and at the same 
time to retain the power to control the 
exercise of such powers if necessary, and 
to retain the power to recapture and re- 
distribute those extraordinary powers 
when the emergency has been ended. 

With regard to this particular bill, it 
will be observed that that is exactly what 
the Committee on the Judiciary has at- 
tempted to do. At the conclusion of the 
bill it will be observed that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has incorporated 
a provision which enables termination of 
these extraordinary powers by concur- 
rent resolution. 

I compliment the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan on having clearly 
stated the policy which must be observed 
by a democracy fighting a great war. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield one-half minute to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hoggs]. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time simply to say that I 
do not believe the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. O'Hara] meant to sever 
the two amendments I shall offer relating 
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to the seizure of personal and real prop- 
erty. I think he favors both of them. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mi. Speaker, 
I yield myself the remaining time. 

Mr. Speaker, a good deal has been said 
here about the number of various and 
sundry odds and ends contained in this 
bill that could Lave properly g~ to 
other committees. I am sure everybody 
in the House shares my own feeling that 
no committee of the House is better 
equipped to handle a variety of questions 
than the Committee on the Judiciary. I 
do think this bill has placed quite a hard- 
ship upon that committee. I am glad 
to say an arrangement has been worked 
out for the future for these war-powers 
bills by which the Committee on the 
Judiciary and the other standing com- 
mittees of the House will be able to con- 
sider the various titles more or less in 
joint fashion. 

I believe we will all agree that, as has 
been said by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, in times of stress such as these we 
do have to grant wide Lowers, and it is 
necessary to do so in this bill. I think 
the only question in this bill is that the 
House should examine it with a great deal 
of care, title by title, and debate it title 
by title with one purpose in view; first, 
to see that we do grant all necessary pow- 
ers for this emergency, and second, o see 
that we do not grant any unnecessary 
powers. 

As I have examined this bill during the 
hearings before the Committee on Rules 
on the subject it has occurred to me that 
there are powers in this bill that go fur- 
ther than may be necessary for this emer- 
gency. I believe and I hope that as the 
bill progresses in consideration under the 
5-minute rule we shall examine these 
titles with a great deal of care and, if 
necessary, put limitations in the way of 
amendments on these powers so as to 
cut the grant of powers to the point that 
may be necessary to be sure that we grant 
all the powers needed to be granted but 
do not grant unnecessary powers that 
may be at some future time misused. 

i Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
ion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

3 A motion to recunsider was laid on the 
able. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF PERSONNEL OF 
THE ARMY, NAVY, MARINE CORPS, AND 
COAST GUARD AND REPEAL OF RETIRE- 
MENT FOR ELECTIVE OFFICERS 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6446) 
to provide for continuing payment of pay 
and allowances of personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
including the retired and Reserve com- 
ponents thereof, and civilian employees 
of the War and Navy Departments, dur- 
ing periods of absence from post of duty, 
and for other purposes, with a Senate 
amendment, disagree to the Senate 
amendment and ask for a conference. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll when the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 28] 


Anderson, Johnson, W. Va, Powers 


N. Mex. Kleberg Rizley 
Arnold Kramer Sacks 
Cole, Md. McGranery Schaefer, Ill. 
Eberharter Magnuson Sheridan 
Eliot, Mass. Marcantonio Smith, Pa. 
Fish Mitchell Somers, N. Y. 
Gearhart Norton Sparkman 
Healey O'Day Stearns, N. H, 
Jarrett Osmers Tolan 
Johnson, Calif. Patman Vreeland 
Johnson, Pierce Walter 

Lyndon B. Plumley Worley 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 394 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

Further proceedings under the call 
were dispensed with. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 6446 with 
a Senate amendment, disagree to the 
Senate amendment, and ask for a con- 
ference. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there has been some question on this side 
concerning the extent to which the gen- 
tleman’s instructions go. There are 
many who realize under the act 200,000 
employees have been brought into the 
pension roll, including many heads of 
departments and others holding high po- 
sitions in the Government. These mi- 
nority Members wish to know if there 
will be an opportunity to have a separate 
vote upon these additions to the pension 
rolls. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will permit, I shall try 
to explain the situation so everyone will 
thoroughly understand just what we are 
trying to do. If I am granted permis- 
sion by unanimous consent to go to con- 
ference then I shall offer this motion: 

Mr. Vinson of Georgia moves that the 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill H. R. 6446 be, and 
they are hereby, instructed to agree to those 
portions of the Senate amendment relating 
to the repeal of that part of the Civil Service 
Requirement Act providing retirement privi- 
leges to elective officers and heads of execu- 
tive departments. 


Now, the House will understand that 
section 15, commonly referred to as the 
Senator Byrd amendment, is in this 
language: 

Sec. 15. (a) The last sentence of subsection 
(c) of the first section of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “any 
elective officer.” 


Now, I am instructing the conferees 
to agree to that part of the Senator Byrd 
amendment, subsection (a) of section 2 
of the act of May 29, 1930, as amended 
by striking out— 
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Provided, however, That no provision of this 
or any other act relating to automatic sepa- 
ration from the service shall have any appli- 
cation whatever tn any elective officer. 


By my motion I am instructing the con- 
ferees to agree to that. 

This is the only portion of the Byrd 
amendment that relates to elective offi- 
cers, and, in my motion, I am asking that 
we be compelled by direction of the House 
to adhere and agree to that. 

Then the Byrd amendment does what? 
It puts another provision into the Rams- 
peck law that was passed in this lan- 
guage: s 

This act shall apply to all officers and em- 
ployees in or under the executive, judicial, 
and legislative branches of the United States 
Government, and to all officers and employees 
of the municipal government of the District 
of Columbia, except elective officers and heads 
of executive departments, 


By the motion I am offering I am bind- 
ing the House conferees and enabling you 
to have a direct vote on two points: One 
is adhering and repealing the annuity re- 
tirement or the pension to elective offi- 
cers, and, also, eliminating any opportu- 
nity of executive heads of departments 
having the benefit of the retirement law. 
This is the parliamentary situation and 
it is what happens by virtue of the in- 
structions given here. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman intends in conference to make 
certain that the full Byrd amendment is 
accepted and passed; that the high- 
salaried executives be also excluded from 
the pension provisions. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Then the 
House conferees will consider how far 
these other portions of the Byrd amend- 
ment apply, and to whom it applies, and 
take up the consideration of the act as it 
applies to all officers and employees in 
and under the executive, judicial, and 
legislative branches of the Government. 
If the conferees determine that that is 
too broad, then the conferees will bring 
in a restriction. If, on the other hand, 
the conferees determine that that is all 
right, then it is submitted back to the 
House for you to determine whether or 
not you agree with the recommendations 
of the conferees. Then the House will 
have full opportunity to vote up or vote 
down the acts of your conferees, with the 
assurance that the conferees must do two 
things—adhere to eliminating the elec- 
tive officers and the heads of executive 
departments if you adopt this privileged 
motion that I am offering. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the right to object to 
the unanimous-consent request of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON], 
My reservation runs to the principle in- 
volved in the present procedure. 

The explanation given by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] proves 
that this legislation should be treated as 
a separate item and not as a rider to a 
naval bill. The statement by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON] con- 
cerning the proposed amendment dem- 
onstrates that no subject, as involved as 
retirements benefits should be regarded 
as a side issue. 
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It is difficult to vote on a proposal 
that is so little understood but so greatly 
misrepresented. However, I feel sure 
that the conferees will work out a solu- 
tion of their problem that will be satis- 
factory to all the interested parties. 

Another thing it might be well to dis- 
cuss, is the merits of the retirement plan. 
Without any proper debate on the 
amendment we are being rushed into a 
vote on the proposition and without any 
good reason for the haste. 

Thirty-three Members of this House 
and the two Senators from my State are 
members of our employees’ retirement 
system. We from New York will not be 
affected financially one way or the other 
by the action we take here today. We 
will not get one penny out of the Federal 
Treasury from the Retirement Act we 

-now propose to repeal. Our interest in 

this question is purely academic, but if 
35 members of the Congress are eligible 
for a retirement allowance from a State 
system, and 10 former Members of the 
Congress are receiving a pension, I be- 
lieve that a similar plan should be made 
available to the entire House member- 
ship. 

The whole subject of retirement allow- 
ances has been presented in a loose and 
unfair fashion. The press has made Con- 
gress look ridiculous before the whole 
country on the basis of a pension “grab.” 
During a recent discussion on this floor 
I submitted some cost figures, which were 
published in the Recor, in order to show 
the actual outlay for membership in the 
retirement system. Briefly, before I 
reach the retirement age I will have more 
than 28 years of service to my credit and 
will have contributed at least $9,000 in 
cash. That is a different story compared 
to the story printed in the newspapers. 

I regard the position, assumed by some 
Members on this question, as a confes- 
sion of guilt that does not in fact exist. 
Members of Congress who have served for 
more than 25 years are entitled to con- 
sideration by way of retirement benefits. 
Unfortunately, puniic opinion has been 
inflamed by the press and radio and, as 
a result, there is a demand for repeal. 
We might as well try to hold back the 
rising tide as to stop or change public 
opinion on this issue. 

I would like the matter of repeal to 
come up as a separate bill; the bill to be 
limited to the question of the repeal of 
the retirement benefits, now available, to 
the Members of Congress. The Members 
could then have unlimited discussion on 
the bill. 

Under the existing circumstances, I 
feel that my position is like that of a 
man crying in the wilderness. There- 
fore I have concluded not to object fur- 
ther to the unanimous-consent request 
of the gentleman from Georgia. My de- 
cision to abandon my original position to 
the pending measure was reached after 
talking to a large percentage of the mem- 
bership. I learned that a majority had 
decided that it was politically expedient 
to vote for the repeal of the Retirement 
Benefits Act. I bow to the wishes of the 
majority. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the right to object and ask the 
gentleman from Georgia to yield. 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the House con- 
ferees are out-voted on this matter of 
excluding the political appointees, esti- 
mated at some 200,000 to 250,000, and 
the conferees come back here with that 
report, including pensions for political 
appointees, then in order to vote to ex- 
clude those political appointees, the 
Members of the House will be forced to 
vote for a pension for themselves; will 
they not? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
mistaken for that is just the situation 
which will arise unless the gentleman 
is going to give us a separate vote. Will 
that be done? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; we 
would ask for instructions on the part 
of the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. On that one propo- 
sition? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That would 
be the only point involved. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why not ask for in- 
structions now on those political ap- 
pointees? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Here is all 
that you are doing noW 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I understand that 
we are getting ourselves in a hole. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Oh, no; we 
are not; we are getting ourselves out of 
a hole. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. MOTT. I want to ask a question 
along the line suggested by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HorrmMan]. In 
the circumstances there is, of course, 
nothing to do but to adopt the gentle- 
man’s privileged motion. I think it 
should be observed, however, that this 
House is repealing the act, insofar as it 
applies to elective officers, not because 
Members believe it to be bad legislation, 
but because the enemies of social security 
in any form or for any purpose have so 
misrepresented this legislation to the peo- 
ple that they have succeeded in thor- 
oughly convincing the people that the 
Congress has voted a pension for its own 
Members while denying the same con- 
sideration under the same kind of a law 
to all people. The only way that this 
intolerable situation can be corrected, of 
course, is by repeal of the act insofar as it 
applies to Members of Congress. 

Now, I want to ask the gentleman this 
question, We instruct the conferees, by 
this motion, only to eliminate elective 
officers and executive heads? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is 
right. 

Mr. MOTT. I want to ask the gentle- 
man, as chairman of the House con- 
ferees, if on his own part he can give 
us assurance that a report will come back 
from the conferees which will also elim- 
inate from the benefits of the Retire- 
ment Act such administrative officers as 
Harry Hopkins, Sidney Hillman, Joe 
Lash, and a host of others on the Federal 
pay rol! who are not now under the 
provisions of the Retirement Act, and to 
none of whom the Congress, I believe, 
would be willing to grant a pension. 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. All I can 
say about that—of course, the House 
recognizes the fact that this is a Navy 
bill. This was dumped onto the Navy 
bill at the other end of the Capitol. We 
will try to familiarize ourselves as much 
as possible with a matter that is foreign 
to the Naval Affairs Committee, as a 
usual proposition, but I think we will be 
able to do a good job. I know the gen- 
tleman’s viewpoint. I know the view- 
point of practically the rank and file of 
the House on that subject matter which 
the gentleman from Oregon has just dis- 
cussed. Always, as a conferee, I have 
tried to follow the viewpoint of the 
House. That is as far as I think I could 
go in trying to answer the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to cbject—and I do not intend to 
object—I just want to make cne or two 
observations. I think there is a misap- 
prehension here as to what is being done 
on the part of some of us. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I hope not. 

Mr. MAY. In the first place, this legis- 
lation is misnamed by nearly everybody 
who talks about it. It is not a pension 
bill at all. It is merely an extension of 
the provisions of the Federal Retirement 
Act to legislative officers and other offi- 
cers not heretofore included. The actual 
legislative situation here is that most 
everybody seems to think we are voting 
teday for the repeal of that provision. 
What we are doing today is instructing 
the conferees, and unless we are here 
when the conference report comes in we 
will not be here at the time when the 
actual legislative act is taken. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. As a matter 
of fact, to be technical, it does not all 
happen until the President signs the bill. 
But we are today going on record by a 
yea-and-nay vote, if the House orders 
it, to eliminate from the law that is on 
the statute books that portion relating to 
elective officers, and it is the only direct 
way you can get a vote on that question. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MAY. Let us suppose that the 
conferees never come back with a report, 
then there would be no repeal of the 
act, so that the time when it is repealed 
is when the final action is taken. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Oh, of 
course, the conferees are going to come 
back with a report. The conferees have 
already asked for a conference tomorrow 
morning, and I hope to have the confer- 
ence report back one day this week, so 
that the whole matter can be wound up 
and s‘gned by the President just as soon 
as the bill gets to him, or at least he can 
exercise his discretion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, but 
I shall not object. If I understand the 
gentleman’s privileged motion, a vote for 
the motion is a vote in favor of repealing 
the annuities or pensicns to Members of 
the House and Senate, to the President, 
the Vice President, and the heads of the 
various departments and bureaus of the 
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Government? I desire to vote to repeal 
this law. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentle- 
man has stated it absolutely correctly. 
On this motion when we ask for the yeas 
and nays, if the yeas and nays are or- 
dered, all those who vote for this instruc- 
tion go on record as in favor of repeal of 
pensions, as it has been flippantly called 
in the newspapers, for Congressmen, 
Senators, President, Vice President, and 
executive heads. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would like to ask 

the chairman if the House conferees in- 
tend to insist upon retaining in this bill 
the all-important provisions of authori- 
zation for the construction of the Soo 
locks? 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I am glad 
the gentleman asked that question. Yes- 
terday the Naval Affairs Committee con- 
sidered all these amendments. They 
were discussed. What I am doing here 
is by direction of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. It was the unanimous decision 
of the Naval Affairs Committee to adhere 
to that provision of the bill providing for 
$8,000,000 authorization for. the immedi- 
ate construction of the Soo Canal be- 
tween Lake Michigan and Lake Huron. 
So that will come back. I want to say 
that is in accordance with what the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee has agreed to and 
in accordance with what the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, of which Judge 
MANSFIELD is chairman, has agreed to. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. FADDIS. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman and the Committee on 
Naval Affairs upon their recognition of 
the importance of the Soo locks to the 
national defense of this Nation. Eighty- 
five percent of the iron ore consumed in 
this country must go through these Soo 
locks. It is indeed a point of as much 
strategic importance as the Panama 
Canal itself. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York demands the regular order. 
The regular order is: Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer the following privileged motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Vinson of Georgia moves that the 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill H. R. 6446 be, and 
they are hereby, instructed to agree to those 
portions of the Senate amendment relating 
to the repeal of that part of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act providing retirement privi- 
leges to elective officers and heads of execu- 
tive departments. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. RAMSPECK]. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, my 
purpose at this time is to take a look at 
the record and to state my personal posi- 
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tion regarding the matter of retirement 
benefits for elected officials. 


HISTORY OF THE PROPOSAL 


The plan to give retirement benefits to 
Senators and Congressmen is no new 
proposal. In 1938, on February 13, the 
Baltimore Sun published an article by 
Charles S. Forbes advocating a pension 
for all Congressmen. He wanted to pay 
every Congressman his full salary for life. 
Mr. Forbes thought it would save the 
taxpayers money. His article was con- 
densed and published in the Reader's 
Digest of April 1938. 

In 1939 a distinguished Member of the 
other branch of the Congress had a study 
of the question made by the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board and the suggested plans 
were printed as a Senate document. 

In the summer of 1939 the House 
passed a Jill amending the Retirement 
Act from which was stricken a provision 
including Senators and Congressmen. 
Considerable debate was had at that time. 

Almost every day since that time Mem- 
bers of the House have urged me to make 
another effort to include them in the 
retirement legislation. 

The recent bill was first introduced on 
February 19, 1941. The original draft 
contained the following language: 

Sec. 3. (a) This act shall apply to all ofi- 
cers or employees in and under the executive, 
judicial, and legislative branches of the 
United States Government, all elective or 
appointive officers in or under the said 
branches, and to all officers and employees of 
the municipal government of the District of 
Columbia. 


That language was never changed. 
The bill passed both Houses of Congress 
in that exact form. Therefore, the many 
charges that the provision relating to 
Senators and Congressmen was a “joker,” 
a “rider,” or an “amendment” are false 
and misleading. 

Hearings were held on the bill on June 
3, 4, and 11, and August 23, 1941. The 
public and newspaper reporters attended 
these hearings. 

I have in my possession a double- 
column article which appeared in the 
Washington Times-Herald on September 
8, 1941, in which Members of Congress 
are specifically mentioned in connection 
with a discussion of the testimony of the 
first witness before the committee. 

On October 20, 1941, the bill was favor- 
ably reported to the House. No minority 
report was filed. 

I have in my possession a clipping from 
the Washington Times-Herald of Octo- 
ber 16, 1941, in which reference was made 
to the inclusion of the President, the Vice 
President, Senators, and Congressmen in 
the bill. 

I have articles from the same paper 
under date of December 2 and 19 in 
which particular mention is made of the 
inclusion of Members of Congress and 
Senators. 

For weeks before the bill passed the 
House I was constantly asked by Mem- 
bers who were interested, “When is our 
bill coming up?” I told many of them 
that it would be placed on the Consent 
Calendar. 

In 1939 more than a dozen Members of 
the House made speeches against the pro- 
vision in that bill relative to Senators 
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and Congressmen. I listed those who 
spoke against it and gave copies of that 
list to a number of Members who favored 
such a provision in the retirement law. 
They told me that they would see those 
who opposed it in 1939 and endeavor to 
persuade them that elected officials 
should have retirement benefits. 

At least a hundred Members of the 
House discussed the matter with me, and 
many of them wanted to know what an- 
nuity they could receive under the bill. 

The bill was a live topic of discussion 
in the cloakrooms, in the corridors, and 
offices of Members and between the 
Members wherever they met. 

On December 1, 1941, the bill passed 
the House by unanimous consent. One 
objection would have stopped it. 

It is possible that a few Members did 
not know that the bill was on the Consent 
Calendar, but I am sure that most did. 
It was called in its regular order on that 
calendar. Every Member knows that the 
Consent Calendar is regularly called each 
first and third Monday in the month. 

All of this occurred before the war was 
declared. The bill passed the House 6 
days before Pear] Harbor. Therefore it 
is not true, as often charged, that we 
considered this matter in the first in- 
stance after the war commenced. 

On December 22, 1941, the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate with certain amend- 
ments. One of these amendments made 
it possible for Senators and Congressmen 
to determine whether or not they would 
Participate in the system at any time 
during “the calendar year 1942.“ The 
House bill required this choice to be made 
within 6 months after the effective date 
of the act. 

It was this amendment, which no one 
opposed in the other body, that brought 
against us the charge that a Member 
could “get a substantial pension by paying 
81.49.“ That statement was never true, 
in my opinion. It is my belief that the 
act required a Member to pay from the 
effective date of the act. It is certain 
that he would have been required to have 
paid more than $1.49, regardless of the 
construction placed upon that feature, 
because our terms end January 3, 1943, 
and not on December 31, 1942. 

On January 19, 1942, the Senate con- 
sidered the bill for several hours. Two 
roll-call votes were had. No Member of 
the other body made any effort to amend 
the bill by striking out the provision re- 
lating to elected officials. The author of 
the repeal measure, now under consid- 
eration here, did not do so. 

The Senate proceedings were in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD delivered to our 
offices and our homes on January 20, 1942. 
If any Member of the House then failed 
to take notice of the provisions of the 
bill, they simply did not read the RECORD 
and the Washington newspapers, which 
carried headline stories of the Senate 
action. 

On January 20, 1942, just after the 
House adjourned I discussed the Senate 
amendments with a number of Members, 
including the minority leader, and ad- 
vised them that on the following day I 
would ask unanimous consent that the 
House concur in the Senate amendments. 

On the morning of January 21, 1942, 
I asked the Speaker for recognition for 
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the purpose of getting unanimous con- 
sent to concur in the amendments. I 
advised the majority and minority lead- 
ers and the ranking Republican member 
of my committee of this action before 
securing recognition. That is the usual 
and customary practice in the House. 

After considerable discussion during 
which I was questioned regarding the 
status of Members of the House under 
the bill, the request was submitted to 
the House and no Member made an cb- 
jection. Any one Member could have 
stopped that procedure. 

On January 24, 1942, the President 
signed the bill. 

On January 20, 1942, the day after the 
Senate passed the bill, the Washington 
Daily News printed the following story 
by the United Press: À 

Congressmen who haven't had the fore- 
sight to lay away a little nest egg may not 
have to worry any more. The public's 
chosen Representatives have all but com- 
pleted action on a little bill which, with 
minor reservations, assures them a lifetime 
income at your Uncle Samuel's expense. The 
exact amount of the pension would depend 
upon the length of service, but in numerous 
cases in both houses it would be around 
$4,000 a year, and in some cases it would be 
even more. The bill sets 70 as the compul- 
sory retirement age for all Government em- 
ployees except Members of Congress. A Mem- 
ber of the Senate or House, or any other 
branch of the Government, however, may 
retire voluntarily at the age of 60 after 30 
years of service, at 62 after 15 years of service, 
and at 55 after 30 years of service. Volun- 
tarily retirement under the 55-year-old pro- 
vision carries a somewhat reduced annuity. 
The measure, labeled the Ramspeck-Mead 
bill, was passed by the Senate yesterday on 
a roll call vote of 42 to 24. The House still 
must act on minor Senate amendments, but 
little opposition is expected there. 

Senator Harry F. Byrp, Democrat, Vir- 
ginia, led a fight to force Members of Con- 
gress to pay back premiums before they 
would be eligible to receive the bill's benefits. 
He said many governmental employees had 
been paying premiums since 1920, and it 
wasn't fair to them for Members of Congress 
to retire without paying the back premiums. 


Mr. Speaker, this article had a double- 
column, three-line heading, as follows: 

Want $4000 a year pension—Senators vote 
own nest egg. 


This article was very misleading. It 
left the impression that Congress had 
voted itself a pension of $4,000 per year 
for which they would pay nothing. It 
utterly failed to mention the $500 per 
year each Member was required to con- 
tribute. 

On the afternoon of January 20 I tele- 
phoned the chief of the United Press 
Bureau and called his attention to the 
misleading effect of the story and told 
him that if he would send the author of 
the article to my office, I would give him 
the correct facts. 

He did send another United Press re- 
porter to my office and I did give him the 
facts, which he later told me he wrote 
and turned in at the United Press Bu- 
reau, but no correction was ever made. 

That inaccurate story set the pace for 
the campaign of distortion to which this 
act has been subjected. All over our 
country the people were led to believe 
that Congress had voted its Members a 
pension of $4,000 per year. 
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This campaign of misleading and dis- 
torted news will forever constitute a blot 
upon the white pages of our free press. 

I wish to commend those papers and 
those radio commentators who sought to 
bring the true facts to the public. How- 
ever, the correction of a false statement 
never catches up with the original er- 
ror—and some of the stories not only did 
not correct the original errors but con- 
tinued to distort the true facts as to this 
matter. 

Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding state- 
ments to the contrary, no Senator and no 
Congressman, under this act, would re- 
ceive an annuity of $4,000 per year unless 
he paid for service prior to the passage 
of the act a sum approximating $10,000. 

The bill we passed brought almost 
300,000 persons under the provisions of 
the retirement law, which Congress orig- 
inally passed in 1920. It required each 
of those persons to pay 5 percent of their 
salary into the retirement trust fund. 
Any Member electing to participate—and 
it was a matter of choice for us—would 
pay $500 per year. At age 62 he would 
receive for each year of service $142 in 
annual annuity. 

Since the average service here, from 
1789 through 1938, for 8,005 persons 
elected to serve in this body, has been 5 
years, the average annuity for Members 
of the House would be $710 per year. 

It is therefore a fact that our part in 
the bill was a very, very small one. A 
mountain has been made out of a mole- 
hill. 

In view of the widespread demand for 
a reconsideration of this matter, the Civil 
Service Committee last Thursday or- 
dered reported, without recommendation, 
a bill I introduced which repeals that 
part of the bill relating to elected offi- 
cials. 

Since the Senate has placed a simi- 
lar provision on a bill emanating from 
the Naval Affairs Committee, I am agree- 
able that the matter be disposed of under 
the pending procedure. 

My convictions as to the wisdom and 
the justice of retirement benefits for 
elected Officials have not changed. If 
only my personal position was involved 
in the matter, I would gladly continue 
the fight. 

However, Mr. Speaker, we are now at 
war. We cannot afford to continue any 
controversy over which our people are 
divided. Our whole attention and all of 
our efforts should be directed toward the 
defeat of our enemies. For that reason 
and because I am convinced that the 
people I represent desire it, I have de- 
cided to meke no further objection to 
the repeal of this provision. 

I sincerely believe that had this matter 
been presented to the public fairly and 
correctly, they would not have objected. 
That has not been done, but we cannot 
stop now to wage this battle. 

In some sections of the country there 
is evidence that this controversy is re- 
tarding the purchase of Defense bonds. 
Iam not willing to take part in continu- 
ing a controversy that slows up the sale 
of bonds. 

Therefore, let us drop this controversy 
and devote our total effort to the fight 
for liberty and freedom. Let us do noth- 
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ing here to divide our own people. We 
must have unity. 

There is an old saying that “we must 
hang together or we will hang sepa- 
rately.” It is applicable to the present 
situation confronting our beloved Na- 
tion. Because this is true, and because 
cur people now oppose this matter, 
whether they understand it or not, we 
must no longer permit it to bring divi- 
sion and disunity to our ranks. 

I am willing to reverse my position 
regarding the matter, because I believe 
that to do so will aid our country toward 
victory. 

I shall, therefore, vote for the motion 
to instruct the conferees to agree to the 
Senate amendment repealing the provi- 
sion as to elected officials. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 15 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in 1939 I spoke against the so- 
called annuities or pensions for elected 
Officials. At that time I said: 
AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, 
I earnestly hope this bill will be passed, or 
certain provisions of it. I believe it will be 
somewhat of a help to a great many civil- 
service employees. It has the endorsement 
of many civil-service groups. I am sorry the 
provision is in it which provides a pension 
for the Members of Congress, because I feel 
that that should be in a separate measure and 
voted up or down on its merits. I am not 
going to suggest to the Members of Congress 
how they shall vote upon that, because that 
lies within the wishes of each individual 
Member. I am not going to attempt to 
dictate to them what they shall do. I per- 
sonally feel strongly against that provision, 
and I am very sorry it is in the bill and I 
shall vote to remove it; but I earnestly hope 
the other provisions in the bill will be 

If the bill contains the annuities 
for Members of Congress, I shall be obliged 
to vote against the bill. We have a great 
responsibility to the taxpayers of the coun- 
try, and I mean by that everyone in the 
United States, as everyone in the United 
States pays taxes either directly or indirectly. 
We have a very serious economic condition in 
the country today. Our responsibility is 
greater than ever before in all our history. 


I personally felt it was not right then, 
I feel that an annuity or so-called pen- 
sion is not right today. I feel there is no 
Member of this House who has ever had 
any doubt as to my position in the mat- 
ter. I have felt, though, that it was en- 
tirely a matter for each individual 
Member of Congress to decide. I under- 
stand when Mr. Ramspeck introduced 
that provision first, he did so by re- 
quest. It was not his own idea or plan. 

I earnestly hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
the so-called Byrd amendment will pass. 
We are in the midst of a very grim and 
difficult war and our time should be 
spent in passing war measures rather 
than annuities. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the point of order that the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts can- 
not yield time. I yielded to her only for 
the purpose of making a statement. If 
she does not desire to use her time she 


should yield it back. 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 


Then, Mr. Speaker, I will use my time. 


< 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, 
I shall be very glad to yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I appreciate 
this courtesy from the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts. It is my under- 
standing that when this time was al- 
lotted the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts was going to be allowed to yield 
part of it as she saw fit. I ask the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts whether 
or not she agrees with me with reference 
to some of the observations I would like 
to submit. 

I would like to make this observation: 
That so far as I am concerned, this mat- 
ter is a question of personal views, as the 
gentleman from Georgia has suggested, 
but I think we made a grave mistake in 
not having brought this measure to the 
fioor of the House under a rule, as was 
done in 1939, so we could have expressed 
our personal views regarding it. Does 
not the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts agree with me that it is usually 
understood among the Members that 
oniy those measures are placed upon the 
Consent Calendar that do not contain 
important controversial items? 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
gentleman from Kansas is correct. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I call the at- 
tention of the membership of the House 
to the fact that this particular legisla- 
tion was of a highly controversial na- 
ture, and that after all it is the type of 
legislation that should be brought to the 
floor where the Members could have a 
chance to discuss it. Of all the meas- 
ures that should come to the floor of the 
House, surely one involving the Mem- 
bers themselves is that type of measure 
and should not have been put on the 
Consent Calendar. It should have been 
brought in under a rule in the regular 
way and submitted to a vote, as was 
done in 1939. 

I believe, as a matter of principle, that 
it is all wrong. I also think that by 
allowing such a measure to stand we 
would be weakening the independence of 
the membership of Congress. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 


Yes, 


The 


was under the impression that Members 


of the House realized the provisions of 
the bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from South Da- 
kota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
make an observation to clear up a rather 
unfortunate and, I am sure, uninten- 
tional implication in the statement made 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Ramspeck]. He said that when the bill 
was considered and voted on July 14, 
1939, it was debated, and that something 
over 12 Members spoke against it. He 
then went on to say that some Members 
talked to him to find out who those Mem- 
bers were who opposed the pension pro- 
gram in 1939, and he made up a list of 
those who had spoken against the bill 
and it was agreed, I believe the phrase 
was, that they would work on these pen- 
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sion opponents before the bill came up 
again. 

As one of the 12 Members who spoke 
against that bill on July 14, 1939, may I 
say that nobody in this House came to 
me and tried to influence my vote or 
tried to change my position in any way. 
I opposed pensions for Congressmen as 
a matter of principle, and I oppose them 
as a matter of principle now. I imagine 
that is also true of others who opposed 
congressional pensions in 1939. Had I 
been on the floor when the pension pro- 
gram passed this time 1 would have again 
voted against pensions for Congressmen 
just as I did in 1939, and just as I shall 
vote for their repeal in today’s roll call. 

Mr. CARLSON. Will the gentle- 
woman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of Congress has felt the lash of 
criticism since the passage of this act, 
which should never have been approved 
by this body in the first place. The peo- 
ple rose in righteous wrath and demanded 
its repeal. Today Congress responds to 
that demand. It seems to me this is most 
encouraging. It proves once again that 
democracy lives and acts through its duly 
elected representatives. Public senti- 
ment and reaction are most important 
if we are to have a living democracy. 

Much has been written in recent days 
about the complacency of the American 
people. There is no complacency with 
the average citizen, but I am fearful there 
is a smugness or sense of security in our 
leadership that might prove disastrous. 
Our people are sending their sons to war; 
they are accepting regulations and ration- 
ing without complaint; they are buying 
bonds without stint, and they are pre- 
pared for much greater sacrifices that will 
no doubt be ours before we achieve vic- 
tory. A people who are willing to make 
such contributions have a right to demand 
honest, efficient, and competent leader- 
ship. They have a right to demand that 
Congress enact legislation that will pro- 
hibit strikes in national defense indus- 
tries. They have a right to demand that 
there be no profiteering in defense con- 
tracts. In fact, they are not only de- 
manding, but are insisting that action be 
taken immediately on strikes and profit- 
eering.. There is no justification in plec- 
ing a young man in the military service 
at $21 a month while at the same time 
we allow other groups to take advantage 
of a national emergency to demand ex- 
tremely high wages and engage in strikes 
in our national defense industries if their 
demands are not satisfied. 

The people are expecting Congress to 
take some drastic action, and rightly so. 
Let us prove to them that we can act in 
times of emergency. 

Mrs.. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think an explanation of the whole meas- 
ure is healthy. I was against this mat- 
ter from the beginning, but in my opin- 
ion it is extremely important to have the 
whole thing explained. I think the an- 
nuity provisions also should be explained 
because I do not think the public under- 
stood them fully, 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentle- 
woman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I was very anxious 
to submit a question to the chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], but 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ANDREWS] was very impatient and asked 
for the regular order. Here is the ob- 
servation I wanted to make: When the 
conference report comes back to the 
House, it is my understanding there will 
be in the conference report acceptable 
to the conferees the Michigan Straits 
Lock proposition, which I very much fa- 
vor. If the conferees bring back to this 
House a proposal to continue the pen- 
sion provisions to the heads of the execu- 
tive, judicial, and legislative branches, 
the unelected heads, I shall certainly be 
opposed to that proposition, but I cannot 
vote against that and at the same time 
preserve the Michigan Straits Locks up 
at the S30. That is the predicament 
that the Michigan Members will be up 
against, as I view the situation. I see 
no indication from the people of my dis- 
trict that they are in favor of pensions 
for elected officials of our Government 
or for the executive heads thereof, and 
I am not so sure that they are in favor 
of pensions for anybody. But that re- 
mains to be seen. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 1 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. For 23 years 
I have never knowingly misled or de- 
ceived my constituents on any issue. 
May I say here and now that I was not 
at the telephone when the vote was 
taken, I was not eating a sandwich, I 
was not consulting a constituent, I was 
not lined up getting to the washroom. I 
knew what was going on and I did not 
object to the bill. The people have 
spoken, but they have been misled. The 
cost of this annuity or so-called pension 
that might wreck the Government, for- 
getting the billions and billions of dollars 
that have been thrown down rat holes 
for years, would, if enacted, cost each 
taxpayer one-tenth of 1 cent annually. 
Any person who wrote to me or to any 
Member protesting against the tremen- 
dous cost of this so-called annuity, prob- 
ably spent 3 cents postage. The 3 cents 
would have purchased an annuity for 30 
years for an aged Member of Congress. 
Just one-tenth of 1 cent.. So I just want 
to make my position clear. The annu- 
ity would mean nothing to me. The 
people, however, have become aroused, 
and they feel that this act should be re- 
pealed. Like the rest of you, I propose 
to bow to the will of the people at this 
time and vote to repeal the act. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
is the principle of the thing I object to. 

Mr, GEHRMANN. Will the gentle- 
woman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. GEHRMANN. Does not the gen- 
tlewoman feel that since the committee 
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has reported out a bill that it would have 
been much better if that bill had been 
brought out here under a rule, so that we 
could have debated it and could have in- 
cluded any others we wanted to? As I 
understand it, we are still limited to the 
proposition of Members of Congress and 
Cabinet officers. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think so. The matter should be reported 
to the House under an open rule. But as 
the gentleman knows it is not possible 
always to secure a rule and at least we 


can repeal the annuities for Members of 


Congress. 

Mr. CREAL. Will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CREAL. I was one of the dozen 
who spoke against the bill in 1939. As 
the gentleman on the other side of the 
aisle said, no one ever saw me to find out 
whether or not I had changed my opin- 
ion. When I discussed that bill then, 
without discussing the merits or the de- 
merits of it very much, and without dis- 
cussing them now, for lack of time, I 
pointed out that if you passed the bill 
there would happen just what has hap- 
pened in this case, a world of demagog- 
uery inside and outside of Congress would 
be faced, and my prophecy was good that 
it was bad business to pass it. I have 
never supported the idea and signed the 
petition to bring out a repeal before the 
Senate acted. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
every Member knows I have never 
changed my mind. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The Congress is 
in serious trouble with the country. Does 
not the gentlewoman believe that we are 
just about to jump into something a lot 
hotter than we are in now if we fail to 
repeal along with congressional pensions 
that provision in the Ramspeck Act 
which grants pensions to 250,000 political 
job holders earning salaries up to $12,000 
and even $18,000, at a cost to the tax- 
payers of 844 000,000 a year? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Iam 
sorry I can yield no longer to the gentle- 
man; so many of the Members wish to 
ask questions. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentlewoman 
knows that, like the gentleman from 
Kentucky and the gentleman from North 
Dakota, I was one of the 11 or 12 Mem- 
bers who spoke against the bill in 1939. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I re- 
call the gentleman’s speech very well. 

Mr. BENDER. The statement that 
someone called on Members to get them 
to change their views on this matter is 
certainly not correct as far as I am con- 
cerned. No one called on me. I was 
against the pension bill for Congressmen 
in 1939 and I am against the proposal 
now. Let us vote for repeal and vote now. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
therein a speech I made in 1939. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to.the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moser] for debate. 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, I happen 
to be in an anomalous position, al- 
though haying been a member of the 
Committee on the Civil Service ever 
since I came to the Congress, of not hav- 
ing been present on the day the execu- 
tive session of the committee was held, 
when the bill to permit elective officials 
of Government to elect to come under 
the Retirement Act was voted out; be- 
cause on that particular day, as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Census, we 
were holding hearings, I happen also to 
have been in the position of neither hav- 
ing voted to report the bill out nor of 
having opposed it on the floor, but I con- 
fess to full knowledge of its content and 
import, which has been so greatly dis- 
torted and decried. In consequence 
thereof, many things have been said that 
I do not propose to attempt to repeat. 

The editor of a home paper, the Read- 
ing Times, on February 12 proceeded to 
take up some of the things that were easy 
to gather, a whole lot easier to gather 
than if he had worked the matter out for 
himself or had sought the truth. That 
did not seem to be productive of any 
constituent correspondence. 

On last Thursday, when the Commit- 
tee on the Civil Service held a session, 
and reported out a bill to repeal this 
provision of the Retirement Act, I di- 
rected a question to my friend and col- 
league on the committee, the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Rees], as to whether 
in his opinion the press would give the 
same publicity to the proposal of the 
gentleman from Wesi Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH] as when they undertook to smear 
the Congress. For this I was rebuked 
by this highly prejudiced editor and 
charged with critical disagreement with 
my colleagues, to which I here and now 
afford any of you opportunity to take 
exception. 

This has been called a “pension grab” 
by this editor, similar description not 
elsewhere noted. Far be it from me to sit 
idly by and “take it on the chin” when 
somebody attempts to make the misrep- 
resentation that it is a “pension grab.” 
That has been described, and I shall not 
take up any more of your time on that 
subject, but I have here a paragraph 
from an editorial in the Reading Times 
of February 21 that I want to read: 

If the public clamor which forced both 
Senate and House to act to undo the pension 
legislation was based on a false picture, Con- 
gress must today be a puerile, spineless body 
to reverse its stand, to retreat so readily. 


Previous to and further on in the edi- 
torial I am personally named and per- 
sonally charged. 

Whatever my reaction might be, no 
matter how strongly I might feel toward 
giving the administration the fullest 
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amount of support possible to win this 
war, and whatever might have been my 
stand with respect to it, I say now that I 
accept that editor’s challenge. I am go- 
ing to answer the question. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to vote against 
the motion. 

Mr. Speaker, the editor names me per- 
sonally as being irked by the “pension 
grab” repealer movement. I assert that I 
am no more irked by the proposal to 
repeal than I was by its consideration in 
the committee prior to enactment. 

When I was employed in the Postal 
Service a Republican Congress enacted 
and a Democratic President approved the 
Federal Employees’ Retirement Act of 
1920. I was opposed to it for the specific 
reason that I had 38 years of contribu- 
tions to make to the fund before I would 
reach the retirement age and realize any 
return from the investment. It was arbi- 
trarily imposed and by its provisions 2% 
percent of my wages was deducted to be 
placed into a fund from which retired 
pay was issued to disabled and super- 
annuated employees. The Government 
derived the benefit and contributed noth- 
ing. The funds were raised entirely from 
the penalties on the’ young and active 
classified employees of the Federal serv- 
ice. When I left the Postal Service my 
contributions were refunded. 

When the funds thus derived were 
found inadequate to meet the drain of 
retiring thousands of employees, a Re- 
publican Congress enacted and a Repub- 
lican President approved an amendment 
to the Retirement Act by which the 
employee contributions were increased 
from 242 to 344 percent of their wages, 
the Government contributing nothing 
for the benefits it derived in the interest 
of its taxpayers. 

Subsequent amendments have been 
enacted to permit broadening of its cov- 
erage by taking under its provisions 
other employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment. When for the first time in 1939 
such extension to take elective officials 
under this coverage—although the bill 
was reported from the Committee on the 
Civil Service unanimously, I voting af- 
firmatively along with all my colleagues— 
when the bill came to the floor of the 
House for enactment it was pounced 
upon and that specific provision was 
defeated. In no single instance, to my 
knowledge, did this become an issue in 
the 1940 campaigns, and there were no 
casualties as a consequence. 

Mr. Speaker, in this Congress, as so 
aptly and correctly described a few 
minutes ago by the chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. RAMSPECK] 
there were many Members who dis- 
cussed and urged the favorable report 
on this provision of the bill they are 
now joining in the stampede to repeal 
because, as some put it, they would 
rather repeal than undertake to present 
the facts in a true light to their con- 
stituencies, under the mendacious attack 
of irresponsible editors, too lazy, too in- 
different, or both, to present the facts 
to the public in truth. 

For my part, when I was first elected, 
my constituency took me on faith and 
have since reelected me twice on confi- 
dence. Because I have never done 
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anything to shatter that confidence, in 
turn I have that much confidence in my 
constituency, to believe that I can truth- 
fully present a correct picture of this 
act to them, and at the same time reaf- 
firm to them that Iam not one Member 
of “a puerile, spineless body” as stated 
by the mendacious editor, “to retreat so 
readily.” 

Under the provisions of this act, I want 
the public to know that its provisions 
require that by my consent $500 an- 
nually would be deducted from my salary 
to go into this fund; that I am too young 
and could not get retirement annuities 
before I reached the age of 62 years; 
that it would then be allotted on an 
actuarial basis worked out from insur- 
ance company tables, determined by the 
amount contributed to the fund and the 
years of coverage; moreover, that I have 
neither the desire nor the intention of 
retiring, an act on my part that would 
have the approval of those enemies who 
try to defeat me each election, to which 
none can attest better that I am able to 
do from experience. 

Aside from naming me personally six 
times in the editorial, additional refer- 
ences of a personal nature appear by title 
and nativity. Among these I quote: 

If, as Mr. Moser puts it, any truths are to 
be told about pensions for judiciary and 
other Government workers, let them be told 
by the Congressmen in Congress and if these 
truths bring out some unsavory practices, let 
Congress correct these practices. 


I am glad the editor issued that chal- 
lenge. Ishall accept it and point out the 
unsavory practice of free mailing privi- 
leges to newspapers in the county of pub- 
lication. For this same mailing service 
the public must pay 1 cent for each 2 
ounces or fraction thereof. The Post- 
master General’s report for the year 
1941 shows a postal revenue loss of $83,- 
835,363.94 from this free mailing privilege 
to newspapers, not at the rate the public 
must pay, but at the further subsidized 
rate of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. Speaker, again the editor pub- 
lished: 

It is a safe bet that all the farmers of Berks 
County, many of them struggling heroically 
to eke out a bare existence with Government 
subsidy, would vote almost to a man against 
pensions for Congressmen, 


Certainly they would, and I as their 
Congressman would vote with them. 
But their Congressman is equally certain 
these same farmers, whom he knows to 
be honest, would have no objection to 
annuities paid for by the Congressmen 
cut of their wages, the same as their rural 
carriers and the clerks and postmasters 
in the post office. None of these farmers, 
nor any other citizen, except perhaps an 
editor, would have any fault to find with 
their Congressman having survived and 
paid out two life-insurance policies, and 
the fact he still carries and pays on an- 
other. It cannot be believed they would 
object to this or any other method of sys- 
tematic saving on the part of their Con- 
gressman or anybody else. 

Of course, the editor studiously avoids 
any mention of the new pension system 
established by the commissioners for 
Berks County’s employees, from which 
employees will be and have been retired 
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on a public-maintained pension appro- 
priation by the commissioners, This evi- 
dence of prejudice in contrast to a Con- 
gressman’s assessment to his own ulti- 
mate annuity at $500 per year is most 
outstanding. 

I will now point out for my colleagues 
and the farmers exactly how much the 
Eagle and Times has been subsidized by 
free mailing privileges since I was elected 
to Congress in 1936. 


READING EAGLE 


Cost to 
public 


READING TIMES 


$12, 418. 56 
12, 043. 20 
10, 563. 44 
7, 518, 64 
4, 564. 96 
3! 825. 92 

50, 934. 72 

25, 834. 32 


76, 769, 04 


+318 tons 684 pounds. 


When collusion between these two daily 
newspapers started, the Reading Times 
advanced its rate from $3 per year to $4, 
the same rate charged by the Eagle. At 
the time my personal subscriptions ex- 
pired after coming to the Congress, my 
rate advanced from $4 to $6 per year for 
mail delivery outside the free county 
area. With the acauisition of the Times 
by the Eagle in 1940, the rate advanced 
to $9 per year for each paper. With this 
monopoly of control by the Eagle-Times 
Publishing Co., advertisers have since 
been compelled to run their advertise- 
ments in both newspapers. That is ex- 
ploiting their monopoly on newspaper 
advertising and the editor mentions a 
Government subsidy to farmers. By 
this monopoly, only what the publisher 
would have read is printed, all else to the 
contrary withheld. 

The editor, in possession of full knowl- 
edge of this unsavory practice of free 
mailing privileges, is quite alert to draw 
a red herring across the trail of the Eagle- 
Timies Publishing Co., and attack the 
Congressman to becloud and keep con- 
cealed a real issue. “What do we elect 
a Congress for anyway?” says the editor. 
In answer, one thing is to expose and 
stop such unsavory practices. Another 
thing is not to have the Congressman 
owned and bossed by the editor, or to 
cringe in fear of his personal malevolent 
prejudice, like the “puerile, spineless” 
Member of Congress he would like to 
make of him. 

On one occasion he gave me a personal 
pep talk on how to rely on an editor for 
information on public sentiment and 
trends After I had named a supervisor, 
assistant supervisor, and a chief clerk, 
to take the 1940 decennial census, he 
undertook another critical opposition to 
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my appointments, on the grounds of their 
individual unfitness and utter lack of 
comprehension of public relations, be- 
cause they observed the rules of the Gov- 
ernment and did not give to him for pub- 
lication the confidential information 
prohibited which he desired to publish, 
As these men were also applicants for the 
postmastership of Reading, Pa., he sought 
to establish their unfitness for such ap- 
pointment, declaring that Postmaster 
Ringler, is the only man fit and qualified 
for the position, and it was my obligation 
to have him reappointed. 

The fact his preference had three 
terms in the general assembly, followed 
by three 4-year terms as county com- 
missioner, when defeated for nomination 
for a fourth term boasted that his suc- 
cessors would have no money to spend 
because “we bankrupted the county.” 
The Times recently published the State- 
wide announced distinction that Berks 
County is foremost among third-class 
counties in public debt. The Times also 
published that Lancaster County, its 
neighbor, suspended county taxes this 
year, proclaiming it would operate its 
budget from fees, counseling its citizens 
to purchase Defense bonds, stands in 
contrast to the debt balance of some 
$7,000,006, out of the $10,000,000 debt his 
candidate vaunted as an accomplish- 
ment, 

The mere fact that Mr. Ringler had 
opposed my ambition, my candidacy, and 
my nomination and election was of no 
moment to the editor. The fact that the 
postmaster was active in seeking and 
supporting my opposition, and in one 
campaign made a frequenting place of 
his office at the post office and at his 
home for meetings between himself, 
my chief rival and others, was of no mo- 
ment, but something to be overlooked 
by the Congressman in making an ap- 
peasement offer to the editor. 

Mr. Speaker, this will readily manifest 
itself to the public, in the support given 
to the present candidacy for Congress of 
an old employee of the Eagle-Times Pub- 
lishing Co. and the burning hostility to 
the Congressman so plainly evidenced in 
the columns of the newspaper he edits 
and the editorials published in the ful- 
fillment of his prejudice toward the Con- 
gressman. 

In this same editorial the editor 
charged: 

Permitting a “lame duck” Congressman, re- 
pudiated by his constituents, to purchase a 


life income December 31, 1942, for as little as 
$1.39 is indefensible. 


Of course, that would be, if true. The 
fact that it is untrue is an indefensible 
charge on the part of the editor. The act 
became effective the date the President 
signed the bill. As the bill passed the 
House before the country was attacked 
and we became involved in the war, elec- 
tive officials were afforded the right to 
elect within 6 months from the date of 
enactment to sign up to have $500 per 
year deducted from their salaries. As 
the Senate amended the bill, it extended 
the time from 6 months after the enact- 
ment date to December 31, 1942, and the 
mendacious charge made against Mem- 
bers of Congress is an untruthful state- 
ment. It is also a fully unjust charge to 
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call the proposal “pensions” or a “pension 
grab,” as the editor of the Times styled it. 

Mr. Speaker, there is abundant evi- 
dence of organized effort to effect disunity 
within the United States and among its 
people. These efforts are subversive. 
Let us see and note how subversive this 
attack by the press on Congress actually 
was and what an irresponsible press ac- 
cepted as fact and walked into the trap 
of carrying forward the propaganda. 
The bill passed the Senate after consider- 
able debate, publicity, and on record 
votes, after the Nation’s entrance into the 
war. With the approval by the Presi- 
dent on enactment, simultaneously the 
Spokane Athletic Round Table launched 
a campaign from Spokane, Wash., to pro- 
vide a “bundles for Congress” style of ridi- 
cule. The president of this so-styled 
Spokane Athletic Round Table was one 
Joseph Albi, who from November 1929 to 
June 1941, when Italy withdrew its con- 
suls from the United States, was the 
Italian consular agent for Idaho and 
eastern Washington. Another active 
member of this athletic round table was 
one Ashley Holden, for some years the 
secretary-manager of the Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce in Spokane, to and 
including the date of attack on Pearl 
Harbor, also writer and reporter for the 
Spokane Spokesman and Review. with 
full access to press wires. 

With the “Bundles for Congress,” cam- 
paign of ridicule launched by the so- 
styled Athletic Round Table, press wires 
carried it as a news item and radio an- 
nouncers began to broadcast it that very 
night and the next morning’s press 
carried it as a news item. I heard it 
broadcast and read it in the newspapers. 
With this sort of inspiration within the 
Athletic Round Table, the public should 
not be slow in catching up with the truth, 
that Congress has been made the target 
of a subversive attack to shake the con- 
fidence of the American people in their 
form of representative government, an 
outstanding objective of our Axis enemies 
to effect disunity within and among the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never deceived my 
constituents and never intend to do so. 
I vote “No” on the conference report of a 
Navy authorization bill, not because I am 
against the authorization or irked by the 
rider amendment of the proposed re- 
peal of the privilege of paying $500 a year 
toward a retirement annuity after I reach 
the age of 62 years, but I do so because I 
have an abundance of confidence in the 
people I represent and am not afraid to 
tell them the truth, and only regret that 
all the people of the United States will 
not have a chance to read what I have 
had to say on this act. Nobody is taking 
occasion to discuss the other Senate 
amendment to authorize an $8,000,000 
expenditure for another set of locks on 
the Soo Canal, not heretofore passed by 
the House of Representatives. The 
President has proclaimed this war a war 
of four freedoms; in this we are engaged 
to establish to the world that the Ameri- 
can philosophy was settled many years 
ago, that man acknowledges no master, 
nor the right to make of another his 
slave. 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have always opposed the policy of retire- 
ment benefits and pensions for Mem- 
bers of Congress. When the recent bill 
was passed by the House and when it 
was called on the Consent Calendar, the 
chairman of the Committee on the Civil 
Service, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. RAMSPECK], when requested to ex- 
plain the bill on the floor of the House, 
did not state that the bill included 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress. No statement was made on the 
floor of the House that Senators and 
Representatives were embraced in the 
bill. 

On July 14, 1939, I opposed similar 
provisions for retirement benefits and, 
as shown by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of July 14, 1939, page 9191, I not only op- 
posed such pensions and retirement ben- 
efits in principle but I made a speech on 
the floor of the House and opposed gen- 
erally the measure during the course of 
the debate. I now quote from my speech 
that appears on page 9191 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of July 14, 1939: 

So fa~ as I am concerned, I oppose the 
principle of retirement for Senators and 
Members of Congress. They should be impar- 
tial and not embraced in legislation that 
provides for additional Federal benefits for 
Federai employees. I trust that this amend- 
ment to eliminate Senators and Representa- 
tives from the retirement benefits of the 
pending bill may be adopted. 


The amendment was adopted by a di- 
vision vote and by teller vote, the teller 
vote being 119 in favor of the amendment 
to 73 against it, as shown by page 9195 of 
the Record of said date of July 14, 1939. 

When the bill that recently passed the 
House was amended in the Senate and 
when the bill came on for consideration 
in the House, after having been amended 
in the Senate, T intended again to vote 
against the measure, as I had voted 
against it in July 1939. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Ramspeck] had the 
floor and was discussing the bill when 
I found that it was before the House. 
I thereupon inquired from the proper 
source whether the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. RamspeckK] had moved to 
concur in the Senate amendments. I was 
advised that he had so moved. I there- 
upon submitted, as shown by the RECORD 
of Wednesday, January 21, 1942, page 516, 
questions to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. RamspecK] respecting the bill, and 
I quote from the Record of that date: 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. As far as I am person- 
ally concerned, I t 10uld like to vote for those 
provisions (with ‘espect to the retirement of 
Federal employees), but I am opposed to 
embraing elective officers within the terms 
of the retirement act. For that reason I shall 
be compelled *3 vote against the gentleman's 
bill, as I have always opposed their inclusion 
heretofore, 


I was surprised and astounded at the 
announcement of the Chair that the bill 
had passed without objection when I had 
been informed that a motion to concur 
was pending, and when my statement, 
just quoted, shows that I was of the opin- 
ion that suca a motion was pending, and 
that a vote against the bill was in order. 
If I had been informed when I inquired 
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that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
RamsPEcK] had submitted a unanimous 
consent to agi e to the Senate amend- 
ments, I would have objected, as I an- 
nounced I would vote against the bill. 

I not only opposed the measure but I 
favor its prompt repeal. I favor the 
pending motion to instruct the conferees. 
Elective officers are not in the same class 
cr group with Federal employees. They 
pass on retirement benefits; they should 
be impartial; their terms are indefinite; 
they may be retired at the pleasure of 
their constituents. 

I have always opposed the inclusion 
of elective officers, including Senators 
and Representatives, in pension or re- 
tirement benefits. . 

I think the Nation-wide agitation 
growing out of the passage of the bill 
has served a good purpose. Personally, 
I should like to see the whole bill and 
all of the provisions of the bill with 
respect to contributions and with respect 
to other groups taken in, reexamined 
and reconsidered by the Congress. Here- 
after, when retirement acts of any kind, 
whether they affect Federal employees, 
railway employees, or any other groups, 
should be carefully and scrupulously 
considered by both Houses of Congress. 

The principle underlying Federal pen- 
sions and Feaeral retirement is that 
during their service employees will under 
the bill passed and under all other retire- 
ment legislation contribute 50 percent of 
the retirement fund and the Federal 
Government will contribute the remain- 
ing 50 percent. The taxpayers thus 
have a vital interest, aud their interest 
should be safeguarded by their Senators 
and Representatives in all legislation 
with respect to retirement and pensions 
affecting any group, whether they are 
Federal employees or whether they are 
railway employees or whether they ure 
other employees over which the Congress 
Las jurisdiction. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have the privilege of inserting their 
own remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; I have 
submitted a request. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, is it in order to 
offer an amendment to the motion to 
instruct conferees? I have such an 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. That may be done if 
the gentleman from Georgia yields for 
such purpose. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I insist on the regular order on my unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, if we are going to per- 
mit Members to insert speeches in the 
ReEcorp now, after we have heard so 
much about the Pension Act this after- 
noon, we shall have to get a new print- 
ing establishment pretty soon to take 
care of it. 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand the regular order. 

Mr. RICH. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. RICH. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the 
motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 389, nays 7, not voting 35, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 29] 
YEAS—389 
Allen, Ul Cooley Green 
Allen, La Cooper Gregory 
Andersen, Copeland Guyer 
H. Carl Costello Gwynne 
Anderson, Calif. 8 Haines 
Andresen, I. 
August H. 8 Edwin Arthur 

Andrews Crawford Hall, 
Angell Creal Leonard W. 
Arends Crosser Halleck 
Baldwin Crowther Hancock 
Barden Culkin Hare 
Barnes Cullen Harness 
Barry Cunningham Harrington 
Bates, Ky. Curtis Harris, Ark. 
Bates. Mass, D'Alesandro Harris, Va 
Baumhart Davis, Ohio Hart 
Beam Davis, Tenn. Harter 
Beckworth Day Hartley 
Beiter Delaney Hébert 
Bell Dewey Heffernan 
Bender Dickstein Heidinger 
Bennett Dies Hendricks 
Bishop Dingell Hess 
Blackney Dirksen Hill, Colo, 
Bland Disney Hill, Wash. 
Bloom Ditter Hinshaw 
Boehne Domengeaux Hobbs 
Boggs mdero Hoffman 
Bolton Doughton Holbrock 
Bonner Douglas Holmes 
Boren wns Hook 

in Drewry Hope 
Bradley, Mich. Duncan Houston 
Bradley, Pa. Durham Howell 

ks Dworshak Hull 
Brown, Ga Eaton Hunter 
Brown, Ohio Edmiston Imhoff 
Bryson Elliott, Calif. Izac 
Buck Ellis Jackson 
Buckler, Minn. Elston Jacobsen 
Buckley. N. Y. Engel Jarman 
Bulwinkle 5 Jenkins. Ohio 
Burch Jenks, N. H. 
Burdick Fellows Jennings 
Burgin Fenton Jensen 
Butler Fitzgerald Johns 
Byrne Fitzpatrick Johnson, III 
Byron Flannagan Johnson, Ind 
Camp Johnson, 
Canfield Folger Luther A. 
Cannon, Fla Forand Johnson, Okla. 
Cannon, Mo Ford, Leland M. Johnson, W. Va. 
Capozzoli Ford, Miss. Jones 
Carlson Ford, Thomas F. Jonkman 

r Fulmer Kean 
Cartwright Gale Kee 
Case, S. Dak Gamble Keefe 
Celler Gathings Kefauver 
Chapman Gavagan Kelley, Pa. 
Chenoweth Gehrmann Kelly, III 
Chiperfield Gerlach Kennedy, 
Stark Gibson Martin J. 
Clason Gifford Kennedy, 
Claypool Gilchrist Mi J. 
Clevenger Gillette Keogh 
Cluett Gillie Kerr 
Cochran Gore Kilburn 
Coffee, Nebr. Gossett Kilday 
Coffee,Wash. Graham Kinzer 
Cole, N. Y. Granger Kirwan 
Collins Grant, Ala Klein 
Colmer Grant, Ind, Knutson 
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Koclalkowski Pfeifer, Snyder 
Kopplemann Joseph L. South 
Kunkel Pheiffer, Spence 
Lambertson William T. Springer 
Landis Pittenger Starnes, Ala. 
Lane Plauché Steagall 
Ploeser Stefan 
Larrabee Piumiey Stevenson 
Lea Poage Sullivan 
Leavy Powers Sumner, III 
LeCompte Priest Sumners, Tex. 
Lesinski Rabaut Sutphin 
Lewis Ramsay Sweeney 
Ludlow Ramspeck Taber 
Lynch Randolph Talbot 
McGehee Rankin, Miss. Talle 
McGregor Rankin, Mont. Tarver 
McIntyre Reece, Tenn, Tanerowicz 
McKeough Reed, Dl. Terry 
McLaughlin Reed, N. Y. Thill 
MeLean Rees, Kans, Thom 
McMillan ch Thomas, N. J, 
Maas Richards Thomas, Tex 
Maciejewski Rivers Thomason 
Maciora Robertson, Tibbott 
Mahon N. Dak, Tinkham 
Manasco Robertson, Va. Traynor 
Mansfield Robinson. Utah Treadway 
Martin, Iowa Robsion,Ky. Van Zandt 
Martin, Mass. Rockefeller Vincent, Ky. 
Mason Rockwell Vinson, Ga 
May Rodgers, Pa Voorhis, Calif. 
Merritt Rogers, Mass. Vorys, Ohio 
Meyer, Md, Rolph Wadsworth 
Michener Romjue. Ward 
Mills, Ark. Russell Wasielewski 
Mills, La Sanders Weaver 
Monroney Sasscer Weiss 
Mott Satterfield Welch 
Mundt Sauthoſt Wene 
Murdock Scanlon West 
Murray Schuetz Wheat 
Myers, Pa Schulte Whelchel 
Nelson Scott White 
Nichols Scrugham Whitten 
Norrell Secrest Whittington 
O’Brien, Mich. Shafer, Mich, Wickersham 
O'Brien, N. Y. Shanley Wigglesworth 
O'Connor Shannon Willlams 
O Hara Sheppard Wilson 
O'Leary Short Winter 
Oliver Sikes Wolcott 
O'Neal Simpson Wolfenden, Pa. 
Smith,Maine Wolverton, N. J. 
Paddock Smith, Ohio Woodruff, Mich, 
Patrick Smith, Pa Woodrum, Va. 
Patton Smith, Va. Wright 
Pearson Smith, Wash. Young 
Peterson, Fla. Smith,W.Va. Youngdahl 
Peterson, Ga. Smith, Wis. Zimmerman 
NAYS—7 
Boland McCormack Rogers, Okla. 
Casey, Mass. Mitchell 
Flaherty Moser 
NOT VOTING—35 
Anderson, Kleberg Sacks 
N. Mex, Kramer Schaefer, III. 
Arnold McGranery Sheridan 
Cole, Md. Magnuson Somers, N. Y. 
Eberharter Marcantonio Sparkman 
Eliot, Mass. Norton Stearns, N. H 
O Day Stratton 
Gearhart Osmers Tolan 
Healey O'Toole Vreeland 
Jarrett Patman Walter 
Johnson, Calif. Pierce Worley 
Johnson, Rizley 
Lyndon B, Sabath 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Until further notice: 


Mr. Kleberg with Mr. Johnson of California, 

Mr. Cole of Maryland with Mr. Vreeland. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Stearns of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. Sparkman with Mr. Jarrett. 

Mr. Kramer with Mr. Gearhart. 

Mrs. Norton with Mr. Rizley. 

Mr. Eliot of Massachusetts with Mr. Strat- 
ton. 

Mr. Pierce with Mr. Fish. 

Mr. Somers of New York with Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Tolan with Mr. Marcantonio, 

Mr. Magnuson with Mr. Arnold. 

Mr. Sheridan with Mrs. O'Day. 

Mr. Eberharter with Mr. Lyndon B. Johnson. 
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Mr. Walter with Mr. Schaefer of Illinois. 

Mr. McGranery with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Anderson of New Mexico with Mr. 
Sacks. 

Mr. Healey with Mr. Worley. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The Speaker appointed the following 
conferees: 
Mr. Vinson of Georgia, Mr. Drewry, 
and Mr. Maas. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITTINGTON, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and ask that they be extended in 
the Recorp immediately following the 
remarks of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Moser] before the question 
was taken on the pending motion to in- 
struct conferees. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record and to include a letter writ- 
ten by George Washington to the He- 
brew Congregation of Newport, R. I. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and to include an 
address delivered by the Speaker of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein an article by Bob Ruark, 
of the Detroit News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein certain editorials from the St. 
Albans Messenger. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
. of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
since I was not permitted to complete my 
statement a few minutes ago, I want to 
say further that the Senate amendment 
to repeal the legislation that would per- 
mit elective officials to be included under 
the terms of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act is similar to legislation I introduced 
in this House immediately after the act 
was passed by Congress the latter part 
of January. 

Mr. Speaker, I have, since I have been 
a Member of this body, consistently op- 
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posed legislation that would permit 
Members of Congress to be included in 
any plan whereby the Government would 
be required to contribute to retirement 
benefits. I opposed similar legislation 
when it was included in a civil-service 
bill that was considered and debated on 
its merits in the House more than 2 years 
ago. At that time I succeeded in secur- 
ing the adoption of an amendment that 
struck congressional retirement benefits 
out of the bill. 

The legislation we are striking out to- 
day should never have been included in a 
big civil-service retirement bill. The 
sponsors who wanted this legislation 
should have brought it in as a separate 
proposal and have it subjected to consid- 
eration and debate on its merits. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I maintain 
the sponsors and advocates of that bill 
should not have placed it on the Consent 
Calendar where it would not be subject to 
open debate as controversial measures 
are usually and ordinarily handled. I 
think it is generally understood, and if 
any Member disagrees with my state- 
ment on this point I shall be glad to hear 
from him, bills on the Consent Calendar 
are regarded as being noncontroversial 
in their nature. They do not, in the 
judgment of those in charge of the legis- 
lation, need to be debated on the floor of 
the House. Certainly this provision of 
the bill was highly controversial and 
should have been fully and properly de- 
bated. Then have a roll call so the Mem- 
bers could be counted and recorded. 

Let it be understood that I have no 
quarrel with those who differ with my 
views, and who believe in the merits of 
such legislation. 

Although there has been some misun- 
derstanding with regard to the effect of 
such legislation, I believe it is funda- 
mentally wrong. I believe, among other 
things, it helps to destroy the independ- 
ence of Congress, and that is one thing 
we need right now. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many of us who 
insist that all nonessential expenditures 
be cut out; that spending of money not 
needed for the prosecution of the war be 
curbed wherever it is possible to do it. 
We must have economy in Government 
wherever it can be accomplished. 

Right now, people throughout this 
broad land of ours are asked to econo- 
mize, so as to have more to contribute to 
the Red Cross and to buy Defense stamps 
and bonds. A whole lot more of it is 
going to be required in the-near future. 
I believe that economy, like charity, 
should begin at home. Legislation grant- 
ing retirements for elective officials is un- 
sound, uncalled for, unnecessary, and ill- 
advised. It should be repealed. 

Mr. Speaker, our country is facing the 
most critical hour in its history. If we 
ever needed unity of purpose it is at this 
very hour. That purpose is to win the 
war, and to do it at the earliest possible 
date. We must bend all of our energies 
and our efforts in that direction, and do 
it now. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a short 
statement. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record and to include an order from 
the city council of the city of Lynn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on February 
22 our distinguished majority leader, the 
Honorable Joun W. McCormack, deliv- 
ered an address to the United America- 
Franklin D. Roosevelt dinner. It is an 
outstanding message from a great Ameri- 
can. It merits the careful thought and 
consideration of every Member of this 
House, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein an 
address delivered by my colleague, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MARTIN 
J. Kennepy], on Sunday, February 22, 
1942. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, after 
the disposition of business on the Speak- 
er’s table and any special orders, I be 
permitted to address the House for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point and in- 
clude a short statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to compliment the Naval 
Affairs Committee on its action taken 
yesterday in unanimously approving of 
keeping section 16 in this bill. This is 
identical with S. 2132. I also appreciate 
the frank statement in reference thereto 
made during the course of this debate 
this afternoon by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. I was pleased 
indeed to see that the House offered no 
objection on the part of any Member to 
the inclusion of this provision in this 
bill, which will insure the earliest pos- 
sible completion of the new lock in the 
St. nee River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mi 
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Mr. Speaker, you and every Member 
of this House know that I have repeat- 
edly been advocating the early adoption 
of S. 2132 and that the provision for this 
lock be forthwith taken out of the omni- 
bus rivers and harbors bill, where it has 
lain bottled up for months. I have re- 
peatedly made statements on this floor 
with respect to the importance of this 
new lock. During the course of this 
afternoon several Members have in- 
formed me that it is felt by a number 
of the members of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee that I have at times un- 
justly attacked the chairman of that 
committee, Judge MANSFIELD, of Texas. 
I intended no attack. I want to assure 
you that I have the highest personal re- 
gard for our esteemed colleague from 
Texas. I have frequently sought, and he 
has graciously given me, advice on pend- 
ing legislation pertaining to his com- 
mittee. On other occasions he has co- 
operated wholeheartedly with me in the 
furtherance of legislation pertaining to 
problems within my district. I sincerely 
admire him and have always regarded 
him as a personal friend. I have as sin- 
cerely felt that the action, for which I 
have been told he assumed responsi- 
bility—of keeping this Soo lock measure 
bottled up in the omnibus bill—was un- 
wise at this time and seriously detri- 
mental to the Nation's welfare. For that 
reason, and for that reason only, I have 
felt justified in criticizing his official 
action in that regard. I am at all times 
more than willing to apologize to him for 
anything which he might consider an 
unfair personal attack and shall be more 
than glad to seek unanimous consent to 
withdraw from the Recorp any utter- 
ances of mine which might be considered 
as an attack on him personally, 

I understand from the newspapers 
that Judge MANSFIELD now not only ap- 
proves of our action here today but, if 
called upon, stands ready to speak in 
favorable support of our action. From 
the bottom of my heart I thank him for 
his change of heart. 


SECOND WAR POWERS ACT, 1942 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (S, 2208), to further 
expedite the prosecution of the war. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 2208, with Mr. 
Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I do this to announce that 
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our distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from Oregon, Mr. WALTER M. 
Prerce, was called home suddenly on 
account of the death of his son. He 
asked me to announce that if he were 
present he would vote “yea” on the reso- 
lution just agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield also to me? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. PLUMLEY My colleague the 
gentleman from New Hampshire IMr. 
STEARNS] was unable to be present. If 
present he would have voted “yea.” 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill before the committee under the 
rule is S. 2208, the second war powers 
bill. We have already passed one War 
Powers Act, with which we are familiar. 
The present bill, as has been pointed out 
during the debate upon the rule, is an 
extensive and a comprehensive bill. 
Some discussion has been had as to the 
propriety of the reference of the bill to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. During 
the debate on the rule I was granted a 
short period of time, and attempted at 
that time to set forth the circumstances 
under which the bill was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. I may am- 
plify that by saying that the first war 
powers bill, an emergency bill dealing 
with subjects and having to do with mat- 
ters involved in the prosecution of the 
war, contains subject matter which nor- 
mally would not have been referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, but that bill 
was made up into the form of an omnibus 
bill in order that it might be considered 
expeditiously for the reason that the 
topics or subject matter had to do with 
emergency powers, and matters in con- 
nection with the prosecution of the war. 
The same thing is true of the present 
bill, except that the present bill is more 
extensive and more elaborate. I think 
it only proper at the outset to say that 
the fears of many of the Members of the 
House who have asked members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary about this 
matter are unfounded. This bill is not 
the drastic, far-reaching, I might even 
say radical, bill, which some Members of 
the House fear that it is. The fact is 
that this bill is not highly controversial. 
It contains some provisions upon which 
there will be difference of opinion, and 
that difference of opinion will no doubt 
be threshed out during the general de- 
bate, and, under the 5-minute rule, when 
full opportunity will be afforded for the 
offering of amendments. 

S. 2208, entitled “An act to further ex- 
pedite the prosecution of the war” is 
generally known as the Second War Pow- 
ers Act. It consists of 16 titles, 15 of 
which deal with substantive law, and the 
sixteenth with formal matters such as 
the time limit of the act and title there- 
of. 

Of the 15 titles dealing with substan- 
tive law, seven or eight have to do with 
legislation upon subjects which are nor- 
mally referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The bill is in the form of an 
omnibus bill, and the entire bill was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee, where 
it was considered. Hearings were held 
before subcommittee IV, of which I hap- 
pen to be chairman, and the bill was re- 
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ported to the full Judiciary Committee. 
The committee reported favorably to the 
House. The subjects dealt with have to 
do with matters affecting the prosecution 
of the war. The bills in their original 
form are the result of the work of a Com- 
mittee which was organized in the De- 
partment of Justice with the approval of 
the President shortly after the war broke 
out. The members of the Committee 
were: Judge Townsend, Acting Solicitor 
General; Mr. Oscar Cox, General Coun- 
sel of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment; Mr, Kemp, General Counsel of the 
Bureau of the Budget, designated by 
Mr. Harold Smith, Director of the Bud- 
get; and Mr. Francis Biddle, Attorney 
General of the United States. 

This committee wrote to all depart- 
ments and requested them to clear 
through the committee any legislation 
they had in mind in view of the fact that 
the bill might affect various govern- 
mental departments. The titles, there- 
fore, have been cleared through the vari- 
ous departments and also with the 
Bureau of the Budget. The proposed 
legislation was submitted to the Speaker 
of the House and referred to the Judici- 
ary Committee. 

TITLE I 


Title I of the bill confers upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the 
same emergency powers over motor car- 
riers which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission now has over railroads un- 
der section 15, part 1, of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Under these powers the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is au- 
thorized to suspend the ordinary lengthy 
procedure involved in Interstate Com- 
merce proceedings and to make direc- 
tions with respect to the operation of 
railroads so as to permit speedy move- 
ment of traffic by means of directions 
for preference and priority of move- 
ments. This power is very definitely 
needed in wartime because of the dan- 
gers of congestion in traffic and the 
necessity for permitting delivery of nec- 
essary materials. Under the existing 
law the emergency powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission over rail- 
roads and water carriers is limited to a 
period of 180 days. Under title I of the 
act these powers are extended to cover 
the period covered by the act. On the 
termination of the emergency the 180 
days’ restriction will be reinstated. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I would be glad 
to yield to my colleague. : 

Mr. HOLMES. With reference to th 
powers granting the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the power to take over mo- 
tor carriers the same as applies to sec- 
tion 15, part 1, of the act, I presume that 
has reference to common carriers by mo- 
tor and contract carriers by motor? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLMES. - And it does not refer 
to private owners of trucks? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Thatisright. It 
deals with common carriers, the subject 
over which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has jurisdiction. 

Before leaving that subject, I may say 
there has been some discussion as to 
whether or not this interferes with State 
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laws and regulations with respect to sizes 
and weights of motor vehicles. That 
power is continued in the State commis- 
sions. The bill does not affect the pow- 
ers of the State commissions in that 
respect. P 

Title II of the bill relates to the acqui- 
sition of real and personal property. 
The present war-purpose act of 1917 
relates to the acquisition of real prop- 
erty and applies only to the Secretary of 
War. Title II extends the terms of this 
act so as to cause it to apply to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and to any other offi- 
cer or agency designated by the Govern- 
ment, and also extends the act so as to 
provide that personal property may be 
acquired in the same condemnation in 
which real property is acquired, provided 
the personal property is obtained only 
as an incident to the purpose of obtain- 
ing the real property. 

The act of 1917 was not clear on this 
point and title II clarifies the law and 
makes it definite that real property and 
personal property attached thereto may 
be condemned in one action. The title 
also provides a method of saving time in 
acquiring property by allowing the Gov- 
ernment to take over lands condemned 
before the Attorney General has passed 
or approved the validity of the title. 
84 cannot be done under the present 
aw. 

TITLE III 


Title III is proposed by Mr. Donald 
Nelson of the new War Production 
Board. It puts teeth in the priorities 
law enacted by Congress in 1940 and 
amended in 1941. Under the present 
law various administrative provisions 
affecting priorities are available to the 
Office of Production Management, 
These are in the way of sanctions, such 
as cutting off power, and the withdrawing 
from a factory of materials, such as 
aluminum. However, this defeats its 
own purpose, as it is the intention of the 
Government that the factory continue 
to operate. This title puts a criminal 
penalty into the act in order to make it 
effective. It provides enforcement ma- 
chinery by extending the power of the 
President so as to authoriz. him to re- 
quire the keeping of records and to au- 
thorize the inspection of books and doc- 
uments, and the making of all investiga- 
tions which he may deem necessary or 
appropriate to the administration of the 
priorities system. It writes into the law 
the same provisions with respect to the 
subpena powers as now appear in the 
price-control law recently enacted. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I confess to some 
ignorance as to whether there is con- 
tained in other law a provision that a 
man may be fined a considerable sum 
of money or placed in jail for the viola- 
tion of a rule or regulation promulgated 
under the law. Is that contained else- 
where in other statutes? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, It is not contained 
in the present law affecting this situation, 

Mr. HINSHAW. But it is in this 
amendment to the law? 

Mr.McLAUGHLIN. That is correct. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Is this the first time 
it has appeared that a man can be fined 
or imprisoned for the violation of a rule? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. So far as con- 
cerns priorities, this is the provision 
which puts the penalty in the law. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman is an 
eminent member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I am wondering whether 
he has considered the possibility of, per- 
haps not under the present administra- 
tion, but under some administration, the 
abuse of such provision 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 10 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Whereby some rule 
might be promulgated that would cause 
a man to be fined or be put in prison for 

violation of a rule that he would not have 
any knowledge of, because it would not 
be a law and he would not know it had 
been printed. It is printed only in the 
Federal Register because it is simply a 
regulation. I would like to have the gen- 
tleman explain that provision of the bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I am glad to 
know the gentleman’s concern about 
that. That is a particular subject that 
has been discussed on this floor, and we 
are all conscious of what has transpired 
with respect to it. So far as the bill un- 
der consideration is concerned, I do not 
believe it would contribute much to an 
understanding of this bill to discuss the 
administrative sanctions under the law. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I yield. 

Mr. HANCOCK. The subpena provi- 
sion in this bill is identical with a similar 
provision in the price-control bill which 
was passed by the House some months 
ago. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. That is correct. 

Mr. HANCOCK. And is much more 
liberal than the subpena laws which 
were copied from other statutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I thank the gen- 
tleman from New York for his contribu- 
tion. The gentleman from New York has 
taken a very active part in working on 
this bill and was very helpful in working 
out this provision to which he refers. 

Provision is made for the maintenance 
of secrecy of the information secured 
where such information is deemed to be 
confidential or where a request for confi- 
dential treatment is made by the person 
furnishing such information. A penalty 
is provided for violation of this provision 
of the act. The power of this title is of 
tremendous importance in the conversion 
of civil plants to war orders, and in pro- 
viding for the maximum use of our Na- 
tion’s industry. It is imperative that the 
Government have the power to require 
particular plants to carry out particular 
war orders whether such plants are work- 
ing on e contract with the Government 
or on a subcontract. Provision is con- 
tained in subsection 7 to title II which 
will relieve from damages or penalties for 
default under any contract or order, any 
person whose penalty or default results 
directly or indirectly from compliance 
with the priorities provision of the act, 
regardless of whether the rule or regula- 
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tion or order setting up such priorities is 
subsequently declared by judicial or other 
authority to be invalid. 


TITLE IV 


Title IV of the bill permits the Federal 
Reserve Bank to purchase Government 
securities directly from the Treasury in- 
stead of requiring such purchases to be 
made in the open market. 

In other words, title IV amends the 
present Federal Reserve Act of 1935 by 
removing the restriction that the pur- 
chase of Government securities by the 
Federal Reserve System shall be limited 
to purchases in the open market. 


From 1913 when the Federal Reserve 
System was established, to 1935, no re- 
striction existed with respect to the 
method in which the Federal Reserve 
System might purchase Government se- 
curities. In 1935 the Federal Open Mar- 
ket Committee, comprised of the mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board and 
five representatives of the Federal Re- 
serve banks, was empowered to control 
purchases of Government securities 
which were made by the 12 Federal Re- 
serve banks. It was then felt desirable to 
restrict purchases of Government securi- 
ties to purchases in the open market. In 
view of the war emergency and the large 
amount of borrowing that will be neces- 
sary to finance the war, the Federal Re- 
serve System must now be able to meet 
any situation which may arise. The 
Chairman of the Board of the Federal 
Reserve System testified before the sub- 
committee on this subject and stated 
that it is essential for the Federal Re- 
serve System to be given the power to 
purchase Government securities directly 
from the Treasury as well as in the open 
market in order to maintain a stable 
market for Government securities during 
the war. Title IV has the approval of 
the Chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House and of 
Senator Carrer Gtass, the author of the 
law which established the Federal Re- 
serve System in 1913. The bill does not 
contain any provision requiring or com- 
pelling the Federal Reserve System to 
purchase Government securities directly 
from the Treasury. The effect of the 
title is merely to remove the existing re- 
striction so as to permit the Federal 
Reserve System to purchase Govern- 
ment securities either on the open mar- 
ket or directly from the Treasury as it 
deems advisable. The Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board testified that it is 
necessary to have the open market re- 
striction removed in order to meet emer- 
gencies which may arise during the war 
and which cannot be foreseen at this 
time. The powers which title IV will 
give to the Federal Reserve System are 
now possessed by other central banks, 
such as the Bank of Canada and the 
Bank of England. The Committee on 
the Judiciary is of the opinion that this 
title is essential not only for the purpose 
of financing the war but as a protection 
to the holders of Government securities 
who may be disastrously affected if the 
Government securities market does not 
remain stable. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Iam glad to yield 
to my colleague from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the gentleman 
from his consideration of title IV and the 
testimony which was taken on it believe 
there is any greater threat of inflation 
that will result from the passage of this 
amendment permitting the direct pur- 
chase by the Federal Reserve Bank Sys- 
tem of Government securities than that 
which now exists as a result of the recur- 
rence of continuous huge deficits? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I am personally 
satisfied that the plan under which se- 
curities are purchased by the Federal Re- 
serve banks directly from the Treasury is 
no more inflationary than the plan under 
which they are required to be purchased 
in the open market. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Did the gentleman’s 
committee have any witnesses before it 
other than Mr. Eccles on this matter? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. We had Mr. Ec- 
cles, and we had written communications 
from the Secretary oi the Treasury who 
gave his approval unqualifiedly of this 
provision of the bill. I may say that in 
addition to the testimony before our sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee 
the Rules Committee had before it the 
economist of the Federal Reserve System, 
who was examined at considerable length. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. As I recall 
it, the president of the American Bank- 
ers Association addressed a communica- 
tion to the committee endorsing the bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I thank che dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. He is correct. The presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion advised the Judiciary Committee 
that that association was in favor of 
title IV of the bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. From New York 
newspaper and press reports I got the 
impression that all of the New York 
banks of consequence were fairly coop- 
erative in going along with this proposal. 
Was there any testimony before the gen- 
tleman’s committee contrary to that? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. We have had no 
opposition from that source and I assume 
they are well advised as to that provi- 
sion of the bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is it not the gentle- 
man’s conviction based on testimony sub- 
mitted to his committee that financing 
the Treasury’s issues through sales to 
commercial banks directly from the 
Treasury is just as inflationary as it is 
for the Treasury to sell its issues directly 
to the Federal Reserve banks? Do I 
meke myself clear? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes; the gentle- 
man makes himself clear. This provi- 
sion, title IV, is a mere removal of re- 
striction on Federal Reserve banks. 


Chairman, 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. I understand that. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. And it does not 
deal with the question to which the gen- 
tleman refers, but simply removes the 
restriction now imposed upon the Federal 
Reserve banks that they must purchase 
their securities in the open market. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the gentleman 
will permit, I think my question goes 
right to the heart of this and it is the 
only problem in my mind about title IV. 
Would it be more inflationary to sell 
Treasury issues directly through the 12 
Federal Reserve banks than to sell those 
issues directly to commercial banks? 

Mr. KEEFE. That is just the question 
I asked a moment ago. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I shall not at- 
tempt to pass on that. I am not a 
member of the gentleman’s committee 
and I yield to his superior knowledge 
on the subject. However, we are not 
confronted with that question at this 
time. Government obligations will be 
bought by the Federal Reserve System 
whether or not title IV becomes law. 
The effect of the title, if. enacted into 
law, will be merely to permit the Federal 
Reserve System to continue to purchase 
Government obligations on the open 
market as it now does, or, in the exer- 
cise of its discretion, if you please, to 
purchase them directly from the Treas- 
ury. It will not have any particular 
effect on the commercial banks. Cer- 
tainly it will have no compulsory effect 
on either the commercial banks or the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I di- 
rect attention to the fact that the chief 
reason urged by the representatives of 
the Federal Reserve Board as to why 
this alteration in existing law should be 
made is that in a situation where some- 
thing has happened, like Pearl Harbor, it 
had a tendency to weaken the general 
market for securities; and it would be 
better if the Federal Reserve banks 
could take a pending offer of securities 
directly from the Treasury than it would 
be to wait until those securities struck a 
weak market. There would be less shock. 
They would avoid a shock. That was the 
chief reason offered, as I recall it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I thank the 
gentleman. That is one of the reasons, 
and it is one to which I referred, with- 
out pointing out a specific catastrophe, 
such as Pearl Harbor, when I stated that 
it is needed to meet any emergency 
which may arise and which may not be 
foreseen at this time. 

Mr. DEWEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DEWEY. In regard to the letter 
from the president of the American 
Bankers Association, may I question the 
endorsement of that organization, be- 
cause it is stated that the American 
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Bankers Associatiou does not oppose 
this extension of authority to the Federal 
Reserve System as a war measure. It 
recognizes that certain restrictions which 
normally safeguard the fiscal, mone- 
tary, and banking systems are often in- 
operative in time of war. It is of the 
utmost importance, however, that there 
be a definite termination of the author- 
ity with the resumption of peace, as has 
been provided in this bill. That is 
scarcely an endorsement. They say, We 
will go along, provided the powers are 
very, very conservatively used.” 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I say 
to my distinguished friend that insofar 
as I gather the attitude of the Judiciary 
Committee it is in agreement with the 
position of that gentleman. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. That is correct. 
Of course, this is an emergency provision 
that terminates with the termination 
on of the bill, which is December 31, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 10 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
title V directs the Secretary of Commerce 
to waive compliance with navigation and 
inspection laws upon the request of he 
Secretary of the Navy and Secretary of 
War to the extent deemed to be necessary 
during the conduct of the war by the 
officer making the request. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and the Chairman of 
the Maritime Commission, and repre- 
sentatives of the Army and Navy urge 
that the power of waiver be granted be- 
cause of the need for speed in the move- 
ments of troops and materials under 
wartime conditions. The original pro- 
posal set up a complicated system as a 
condition precedent to securing waiver, 
and the authorities dealing with ship- 
ping took the position that this would so 
slow up the procedure that it would in- 
terfere with the war movements of ships. 

Title VI removes from the requisition- 
ing law the prohibition which forbids the 
taking of machinery or equipment which 
is in actual use and necessary for the 
operation of a factory or business. This 
provision was inserted in the law in Octo- 
ber 1941, prior to our entry into the war. 
War conditions are such that it is neces- 
sary to remove this restriction in order 
that there may be no interference with 
proper requisitioning of essential equip- 
ment where it is needed in connection 
with our Nation’s war efforts. 

Title VII amends the Hatch Act so as 
to exclude from its operation certain 
part-time officers and part-time em- 
ployees of the Federal Government serv- 
ing in the existing war effort with nomi- 
nal compensation or without compensa- 
tion. The exemption does not apply to 
so-called dollar-a-year men. Employees 
in the Selective Service System are re- 
tained within the provision of the Hatch 
Act in order that the men doing this very 
important work may be placed above any 
possible criticism that action by draft 
boards may be influenced by political 
considerations. The title also retains 
within the provisions of the Hatch Act 
all employees of the Federal Government 
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serving in any capacity relating to the 
procurement or manufacture of war 
materials. 

Title VIII extends the provisions of the 
Federal employees’ compensation system 
to certain civilian defense workers. Com- 
pensation is limited to those persons who 
have been duly appointed as such by an 
officer or agent of the United States act- 
ing under lawful authority. Where such 
person’s services are rendered on a volun- 
tary basis for compensation amount- 
ing to less than $100 per month, he is re- 
garded as receiving compensation for 
services at the rate of $100 per month for 
purposes of computing the amount of 
compensation for death or disability. 
The title provides that no compensation 
shall be paid for injury or death where 
the case comes within the purview of any 
workmen’s compensation law or any 
State or Territory, or possession, or in 
which the claimant has received or is re- 
ceiving similar benefits for injury or 
death. It is further provided that the 
Commission may establish new and uti- 
lize existing regional offices and person- 
nel and facilities, and the facilities of 
other governmental agencies for carrying 
out the provisions of the title. 

Mr. Chairman, title VIII is contained 
in the present draft bill now before the 
membership, but upon reconsideration of 
this title the Judiciary Committee has 
concluded to offer an amendment elimi- 
nating it. 

Mr. BEITER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. BEITER. It is my understanding 
that title VIII was to provide employees’ 
compensation for persons working as fire 
wardens and for persons engaged in the 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. BEITER. I noticed in the colloquy 
that occurred between the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Hancock] and Mr. 
Biddle that the question was asked 
whether or not a voluntary fireman would 
be protected in the event he was called 
upon to fight fires in some of the defense 
plants. Mr. Biddle replied: 


Yes, they may be, but that is an admin- 
istrative order. 


I have taken that matter up with some 
of the legislative representatives of the 
Voluntary Firemen’s Association of the 
State of New York and I find that is not 
the case, that they will not be protected 
under title VIII. I have a bill pending 
before the Judiciary Committee that will 
take care of that. I am wondering 
whether any provision or any thought has 
been given by members of the committee 
to protecting volunteer firemen who are 
called upon to fight fires at these various 
defense plants that may be located out- 
side the city limits of our cities through- 
out the Nation. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The title under 
consideration, title VIII, is an amend- 
ment to the Federal Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, and it has the effect of en- 
larging the definition of the word “em- 
ployee.” The title would cause to be 
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included within the definition of em- 
ployee” persons in the protective serv- 
ices engaged in the civilian defense who 
had been duly appointed as such by an 
officer or agent of the United States act- 
ing under lawful authority. If the vol- 
unteer firemen were so appointed, and 
this title were enacted into law, they 
would be covered into the act. 

Mr. BEITER. Volunteer firemen are 
not appointed in that fashion. They 
are not appointed by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. They are appointed by the 
mayors or supervisors of the towns in 
which the fire department is located. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. If that is true, 
and of course it is, then the volunteer 
firemen would not be included in title 
VIII if title VIII were continued in the 
act; but let me call attention to the fact, 
as I have .indicated, that the Judiciary 
Committee intends to present a commit- 
tee amendment to strike out title VIII. 

Title IX empowers the President to 
direct the Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency to assign the manpower 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps to 
the extent necessary to protect war in- 
dustries, municipal water supply, power, 
and other utitlities, and other resources 
subject to hazards of forest fires. 

Title X provides that our armed forces 
shall be given free postage for first-class 
mails sent to any person in the United 
States or our Territories or possessions. 
It includes the entire naval and military 
personnel, nurses as well as soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, and officers as well 
as enlisted men and draftees. It applies 
to members of our armed forces serving 
at home as well as to those serving 
abroad. 

Those of us who served abroad in the 
last war recall that when we got overseas 
we could mail our letters free of charge, 
but that we had not been accorded that 
privilege while we were serving in the 
United States. This title, if enacted, 
will grant the free postage privilege both 
in this country and abroad. 

Title XI provides for the naturalization 
of aliens honorably serving in the armed 
forces of the United States during the 
present war. It is somewhat similar to 
the policy adopted by Congress in the 
first World War. Under the bill qualifi- 
cations of age, length of residence, and 
education may be waived and the ordi- 
nary procedure of requiring naturaliza- 
tion by a court is supplemented by a pro- 
vision for the naturalization of aliens 
through cooperation with representa- 
tives of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service in areas not within the juris- 
diction of any naturalization court where, 
by affidavit, it can be established by at 
least two credible witnesses that the 
petitioner is a person of good moral 
character and attached to the principles 
of the Constitution of the United States 
and disposed to the gocd order and hap- 
piness of the United States. 

A committee amendment is being pro- 
posed that the bill shall be made appli- 
cable only to those persons who are resi- 
dents of the United States, or its Terri- 
tories or possessions, at the time of their 
enlistment or induction into the military 
or naval forces of the United States. 
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Provisions of the title permit aliens 
to seek citizenship within 1 year after 
the termination of the second war 
powers bill. The purpose of the bill is 
to bring naturalization proceedings to 
the individual who is serving in the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United States, 
and who is qualified to take advantage of 
the act. It waives the requirement of 
appearance before a court, and permits 
the naturalization proceedings to be con- 
ducted by a representative of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service in 
areas not within the jurisdiction of any 
naturalization court, and provides for 
the forwarding to and filing by the clerk 
of the naturalization court of the record 
of naturalization proceedings conducted 
outside of court. 

Title XII authorizes the Secretary of 
the Treasury to accept, on behalf of the 
United States, gifts of money, property, 
or services made on condition that they 
be used for a particular war purpose. 
The existing law prohibits the Treasurer 
from accepting qualified or conditional 
gifts and applying them to the specific 
purpose for which they are given. The 
passage of this title will permit money, 
received by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury as a qualified gift, to be placed in the 
miscellaneous account of the Treasury to 
await appropriation by Congress and to 
be dealt with in such a way as to most 
nearly effectuate the intent of the donors 
in each case. It will permit the use of 
the money or property by the Govern- 
ment with a minimum of administrative 
difficulty through the regular accounting 
and disbursement procedures of the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Vork. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Did the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary reach the con- 
clusion that that particular title is neces- 
sary? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. It did. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam nct oppos- 
ing it at all, but I was furnished some 
time ago with a public release from one 
of the departments of the Government 
in which the method of offering gifts 
was outlined as well as the method by 
which they would be received, and how 
the money would be used 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I may say to the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
that there is nothing in the law at the 
present time that prohibits anyone from 
making an unqualified gift to the United 
States. However, qualified or conditional 
gifts are not permissible under existing 
law. This title meets the situation in 
which people attempt to make qualificd 
gifts. I may illustrate by saying that the 
citizens of Arizona, after the Pearl Har- 
bor incident, raised money and desired to 
give it to the United States Government 
to purchase a plane to avenge the de- 
struction of the battleship Arizona. It 
could not be accepted because under ex- 
isting law qualified gifts cannot be ac- 
cepted. This provision would permit a 
qualified gift to be accepted and applied 
to the purpose which wil best effectuate 
the purpose of the donor. 
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Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. f 

Mr. HANCOCK. Instances were 
pointed out to us where communities 
wished to give automobiles, ambulances, 
and airplanes, but were unable to do so 
under the present law. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York. 
That is correct. Many instances appear 
in the hearing record of attempts to 
make contributions tò the United States 
Government which were not permissible 
under existing law, and this will per- 
mit them to be made. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman such fur- 
ther time as he may desire. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Title XIII changes 
the existing composition of the 5-cent 
piece and makes it one-half copper 
and one-half silver. It provides for 
a certain amount of tolerance for an 
additional alloy so that the coin may be 
available for use in food-vending ma- 
chines and machines in which the coin 
could not be used if it were required to 
be composed entirely of copper and sil- 
ver in equal proportions. The purpose 
of the title is to permit the release of 
the nickel which is now used in the 
coinage of the 5-cent piece. It will like- 
wise release an equal amount of copper. 
The present 5-cent piece is composed 
three-fourths of copper and one-fourth 
of nickel. In changing the content to 
one-half copper and one-half silver, one- 
fourth of the copper and all of the nickel 
used in the coinage of the 5-cent piece 
will be released. On this basis it is esti- 
mated for the fiscal year 1941 there 
would be a saving of 870,000 pounds of 
nickel and the same amount of copper. 
Nickel is indispensable in armor plate 
for tanks and battleships, machinery 
bearings, bomb racks, and condenser 
tubes of boilers and naval vessels. The 
amount of nickel saved in 1 year would 
be sufficient for the production of 16,000 
tons of armor plate and enough for 1,000 
heavy tanks. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. What will be the ac- 
tual value of the nickel when this new 
formula is in effect? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I would be glad 
to supply it. It is in the record. Of 
course, it will be greatly in excess of the 
present actual intrinsic value. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Something over 4 
cents, as I recall; four and a fraction 
cents. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have been in- 
formed that it will be something over 4 
cents. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. That is correct, 
it will be something over 4 cents. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Does not the gen- 
tleman think that will induce the hoard- 
ing of nickel to the point where perhaps 
we shall have to coin enough more nickels 
to offset the savings? 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Representatives 
of the Treasury Department appeared 
before the committee and inquiry along 
that line was made. Statements were 
furnished, written statements as well as 
oral, on the effect of the operation of this 
law, if it becomes a law. The Treasury 
Department is not of the opinion that 
that fear is well-founded, I may say to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Is it not true that 
the Treasury is purchasing a rather large 
amount of silver, and is it intended to 
use that silver in connection with the 
coinage of these nickels? À 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Of course, a large 
amount of silver will be used. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Does the gentle- 
man think this is a salutary provision, to 
use some of this silver? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes; I do. I think 
that is another consideration that can 
well be taken into account as an argu- 
ment in favor of this title. 

Title XIV extends the act of 1926 so as 
to confer on the Government the right 
to inspect the plant and audit the books 
and records of war contractors and sub- 
contractors. The present act applies 
only to aircraft manufacturers. 

The purpose of the act is to enable the 
Government to determine costs so as to 
fix a basis for a cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tract. The same power of inspection 
and audit and subpena are permitted in 
this title as are permitted in title III of 
the act, having to do with the fixing of 
penalties for the violation of the priori- 
ties law. 

Title XV is a new title added to the bill 
by the Judiciary Committee of the House. 
Its inclusion was requested by Mr. Jesse 
Jones, Secretary of Commerce, who 
pointed out that the authority is espe- 
cially needed by the Department of 
Commerce ia order to collect informa- 
tion in connection with war efforts with- 
out delay, and to make this and other in- 
formation now obtained by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce under the seal of 
confidence available to other war agen- 
cies. The new provision will permit spe- 
cial investigations and reports of census 
or statistical material which may be 
needed in connection with the con duet 
of the war. 

Title XVI of the bill provides that it 
shall terminate with the exception of 
titles XI, XIII, and XIV on December 
$1, 1944, or at such earlier date as Con- 
gress may determine by concurrent res- 
olution or which the President may desig- 
nate. 

Mr. Chairman, I have attempted in 
this statement to outline the provisions 
of the bill title by title. As I said at the 
outset and now repeat, I do not believe 
this bill is the controversial measure 
which some Members fear it may be. 
There are some differences of opinion 
among Members as to certain provisions 
of certain titles of the bill. On the 
whole, I think the bill will be found to be 
an acceptable and a useful one. 
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We are at war. It is necessary, as we 
all recognize, that some of the rights and 
privileges which the individual may pos- 
sess in peacetime must be subordinated 
to the Nation’s program in time of war. 
Our personal way of life may be affected; 
cur whole scheme of living, perhaps, will 
encounter many changes during the 
course of this war. We, as patriotic 
Americans, are willing to give up those 
things upon which we have felt we had a 
right to insist in order that our war ef- 
forts may be successful. The Judiciary 
Committee has reported a bill in which 
the processes of our form of government 
are adhered to. I submit that the bill in 
its present form carries out the intention 
which it is designed to carry out. I trust 
it will be passed. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas.. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that the Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill, 
S. 2208, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. O'Hara, for 1 week beginning 
February 25, 1942, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico, for 1 
week, on account of official business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent, on behalf of my col- 
league, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Horrman], that he may be given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


PRESIDENT ACCEPTS REPUBLICAN 
ECONOMY SUGGESTION 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in an- 
swer to the charge sometimes heard from 
the majority side that Republicans do 
not offer constructive suggestions, per- 
mit me to call your attention to the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page A289, where the gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr. Roszert F. Jones, pleaded, as he 
has so often before, for efficiency and 
economy. He inserted in the RECORD a 
statement showing the waste and ex- 
travagance connected with defense hous- 
ing in the city of Washington. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JONES] 
there called attention to the inefficiency 
and the economic waste connected with 
the handling of housing problems by the 
Federal Government. Among other 
things, he said: 

There are 12 or 13 agencies of the Govern- 
ment handling housing. Assuming that each 
one of these agencies goes to a separate 
Budget examiner, or at least some of them 
do, I would like to suggest that nobody has 
a complete, over-all picture of where the 
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money already available from Federal agen- 
cies is being spent, and whether it is being 
Spent wisely and in the most needed spots. 


He concluded his remarks with these 
observations: 

Think of it again when I summarize: Con- 
gress appropriated directly over a billion dol- 
lars. Another billion dollars are available 
from funds gained in the Insull type of 
corporate manipulation, and the Federal 
Housing Administration obligates the Gov- 
ernment for another billion dollars’ worth of 
defense housing. Finally, 13 Federal agencies 
handle housing apparently independently 
without an over-all examiner in the Bureau 
of the Budget. 


We learn from the press this morning 
that at last the administration itself has 
yielded to the public demand for econ- 
omy and efficiency, which has been so 
ably, on so many occasions, called to the 
attention of this House by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Jones]. The President, 
the press tells us, has ordered the con- 
solidation of 16 of the Federal housing 
agencies. 

If this administration had on occasion 
accepted some of the constructive sug- 
gestions made by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Jones], not only would others 
be encouraged to continue our good ef- 
forts, but the administration would save 
the taxpayers of the country millions of 
dollars and bring about some of the 
things which are necessary. 

SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. McGEHEE] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been taught since our elementary-school 
training that eternal vigilance is forever 
the price of freedom. I noted in one of 
the daily periodicals recently a slogan 
adopted by some religious organization, 
“Wake Up, America, Wake Up.” This 
organization evidently is sensing the at- 
titude of the general public of our great 
country as one of lethargy and apathy. 
In fact, in my humble opinion, this is 
true. If so, there certainly are con- 
tributing causes for the existence of this 
situation. It is my purpose today to call 
the attention of the Congress to some of 
these contributing factors as I see it, and 
I believe a gieat majority of our people 
will agree with me that at least some of 
them are the controlling elements that 
are causing this general situation among 
our people. 

As I see it, there is becoming a general 
fear as to what is to happen in the near 
future, yet a lingering in the minds of 
our general populace that in the ultimate 
end all will be well. Mr. Speaker, it is 
time now for us to gird ourselves at the 
earliest possible moment for the affray 
with the wholehearted cooperation of all 
to make an end to the world catastrophe 
that is facing us, and not await a time 
in the distant future when the successful 
termination of it by reason of delay 
would leave our people in such a state of 
being that they might likely be receptive 
to any “ism” that is un-Americanism. 

Singapore has fallen; Hong Kong has 
fallen; practically every Far Eastern base 
has fallen; and it may be the next flash 
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will be the sad news that General Mac- 
Arthur and his little force have sur- 
rendered. The German Fleet sailed 
through the Straits of Dover practically 
unharmed—a major victory for the Axis 
and its allies. The debacle of Pearl 
Harbor is history. Immediately after its 
consummation there was a more unitiza- 
tion of the minds of the people of this 
country than has existed in the past 
10 years, because this country has been 
ruled by an organized minority rather 
than an unorganized majority, the un- 
organized majority accepting the decrees 
of the organized minority in an apathetic 
way, feeling that the future would bring 
forth a change. All of this was forgot- 
ten immediately after December 7, but 
the public is beginning to fall back into 
that state, and to reassure it and to gird 


ourselves for the conflict there must be 


a more firm and serious stand taken 
by our leadership and administration; 
otherwise that disturbing and demoraliz- 
ing condition which prevailed in France 
before and after the outbreak of the 
present war will prevail here. Visionary 
radicals were in control of the French 
Government. In this country there are 
too many socialistic, theoretical, and in- 
experienced persons in major and key po- 
sitions controlling the destiny of this 
Nation, their ideas and past life being 
trained in socialistic reforms; and when 
men with a practical and successful 
background are placed in a position to 
aid us in this national emergency and 
crisis, they are thwarted and circum- 
scribed by the powers of the inexperi- 
enced to the extent they are not able 
to carry on. 

The morale of the people of this coun- 
try must be built up to the extent the 
Nation as a whole must be ready to sac- 
rifice all, even unto life, for its preserva- 
tion. This cannot be done until there is 
a complete reversal in the manner we 
have started cut to do things and the 
method in which they are to be done. 
To secure the confidence of all the peo- 
ple and a determination on their part to 
make that every sacrifice which as Amer- 
ican citizens they will be compelled to 
before we win this war and preserve our 
freedom many things must be done. 

First. In the primary organization 
and the present set-up in the Office of 
Civilian Defense, there should be a com- 
plete overhauling and an entire change 
in the manner in which it should be 
handled; that is, there should cer- 
tainly not be any fan dancers for the 
amusement of children nor any high- 
falooting actors who are “pinkish” from 
head to foot, or salaried people handling 
same in any capacity. There are enough 
patriotic people with practical experi- 
ence who will gladly take charge of any 
phase of this organization without re- 
muneration. It should be headed by an 
outstanding retired military officer. The 
publie’s reaction to what has been done 
so far in the organization of this neces- 
sary set-up for our national defense has 
been most demoralizing. Their reaction, 
as I gleam it, is this is an hour of peril 
and not one of entertainment, one of 
pleasure, or one of joy; not an hour 
when “pinkish” influences should be in- 
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filtrated into the hearts and minds of 
the youth and people of this country. 
It is an hour when they need the leader- 
ship of a man of wide experience and 
especially in defensive measures and one 
who can instill into them patriotic mo- 
tives and a reincarnation of that love 
of freedom and liberty that was incul- 
cated in them by the deeds of our fore- 
fathers. 

Second. There is an entire lack of 
faith and confidence in the National 
Labor Relations Board and many of the 
judges of our courts in decisions recently 
rendered, and the racketeering leader- 
ship of certain labor leaders as Sidney 
Hillman, John L. Lewis, Philip Murray, 
and others. The laboring man, who by 
toil and sweat, earns his livelihood and 
food and substance for the little family 
and whom I want to praise as a class of 
our most loyal and patriotic citizenship, 
are mere pawns in the cat’s paw of those 
who would have them believe they are 
working for their interest, and when it 
is only one of selfishness. 

Strikes almost every day are being 
called, but I am sure that 98 percent of 
those men who are working and are 
compelled to strike are satisfied in every 
respect, for the reason they realize that 
the ultimate outcome of this war will 
depend on their efforts because they are 
the men that are toiling day in and day 
out to produce materials which will make 
possible the salvation of their wives and 
babes and their future prosperity, lib- 
erty, and freedom. 

Third. There is being advocated, 
talked, and taught and forced, in some 
instances in the guise of liberalism, so- 
cial equality between the Negro race 
and the white race, which is just as im- 
possible as the mixing of milk and ink. 
This is being done to the extent that 
Negroes are placed with the white 
daughters and sons on an equal basis in 
the offices, cafeterias, and in other gov- 
ernmental agencies throughout the 
country. 

The Negroes are beginning to believe 
that this administration is fostering so- 
cial equality, and there is certainly some 
basis for them to think so, to the extent 
they are forming organizations to en- 
force the same. This was reported by 
a New York paper a few weeks ago, in 
which its headlines said War will aid 
Southern Negroes right wrongs imposed 
by whites.” “Colored leaders propose to 
strike for franchisement and other liber- 
ties, even though it means disorder, 
bloodshed, and suffering for a genera- 
tion.” 

Visualize if you please, the morale of 
the white race of this country, because 
they are aware of the trouble, the strife 
and suffering that will be caused in the 
ranks of both when this war is over; 
shaking the confidence of both races at 
this time with a worry in the minds of 
each as to what the future will bring, 
when there should be a unity of purpose 
of both races to preserve the liberties 
that all now enjoy. 

Fourth. There are many men and wo- 
men in key positions in our defense pro- 
gram and in the services of our Govern- 
ment, holding key positions in our de- 
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fense plants, that should be removed and 
a close watch placed over them. 

The general public is aware of this and 
this, too, is lessening the morale, because 
they are wondering when it is all over, 
will they take charge of our Government 
under some form of “ism,” which is not 
Americansim. There is no question in 
the minds of the public but that this 
thought and determination is in their 
minds at present; many of these persons’ 
names have been disclosed on this floor 
and there are literally hundreds that 
have not been. 

Fifth. The Congress passed an act 
establishing price control and legislaticn 
for the proper functioning of this new 
agency, yet, long prior to its passage 
there was appointed a man as admin- 
istrator, and as I understand, he has 
been reappointed to this important posi- 
tion; many of his rulings and especially 
his antics, have caused a general distrust 
in the minds of the public as to his 
proper fitness and background for the 
handling of this office, which will affect 
the lives and actions of every individual. 

On the front pages of papers through- 
out the country, there appeared pictures 
of this man as a bicycle rider, blond 
toter, cheroot smoker, and 1917 model T 
Ford fender straightener, the public’s re- 
action being that if he had the ability 
to administer this act, certainly he would 
have been possessed with a dignity that 
would have foregone any such maneu- 
vers. 

This is a trying hour and the morale of 
the pecple, as I stated, must be built up 
up rather than torn down and I am mak- 
ing the prediction that public confidence 
will never be restored and a proper en- 
forcement of price control, until there 
is a change of personnel and a man of 
practical experience and with a back- 
ground of universal approval placed in 
this office. 

Sixth. There is a lack of confidence of 
the people because of the withholding of 
facts. The debacle at Pearl Harbor and 
the regrettable losses by reason thereof, 
the public has never been informed of 
except in general terms, Kimmel and 
Short. had thrown in their lans the en- 
tire blame for it. There is no question 
in the minds of the people but that Kim- 
mel and Short were derelict in their duty, 
but there is that question mark that per- 
vades the thoughts of every person that 
there were other persons higher up that 
were particeps criminis in this dereliction 
of duty. The entire facts and entire 
losses should be revealed to the people 
and when so done, their reaction will be 
one of more determination to gird them- 
selves for a greater fight. 

Drew Pearson and Robert Allen in 
their column last December said: 

We feel that this war cannot be won with- 
out knowing what we face. We belicve the 
American people will respond all the greater 
if there is no punch-pulling or political cov- 
ering of the grave defeat at Pearl Harbor. 


In their column of February 16, they 
called attention to the fact that the 
happenings at Pearl Harbor on Decem- 
ber 7— 
caused an absolute unified nation, but that 
today that unity is slowly evaporating for the 
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after and since. Second, because the public, 
not even today, has been given any real idea 
of how devastating were the losses at Pearl 
Harbor. 

Seventh, The people have been for 
some time, and are now, expecting a more 
individual thought and action by the 
membership of the two branches of the 
Congress. Congress has been doing the 
dancing all along and practically none 
of the fiddling. It has been taking orders 
from economists and theorists. One 
never heard of an economist making a 
correct analyzation or prediction or a 
theoretical problem which proved prac- 
tical. 

Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, when com- 
mander in chief of the United States 
Asiatic Fleet, in January 1939 wrote Rear 
Admiral Snyder, president of the United 
States Naval War College at Newport, 
R. I., and copies of his letter were sent 
to naval operations, the commander in 
chief of the United States Fleet and the 
chairman of the General Board of the 
Navy, outlining the preparations and pre- 
cautions this country should take in the 
Far East, and in his admonition to them 
he said, “The former theories of econo- 
mists are open to question.” Admiral 
Yarnell recognized the futility of follow- 
ing the economists of our war college in 
their recommendation as to our future 
and preparedness protection program in 
the Far East. 

Eighth. Provisions in the amended Re- 
tirement Act permitting elective officers, 
including Members of the House and 
Senate, to qualify for retirement bene- 
fits, has been a factor in creating this 
lack of confidence in the administration 
of things. The House voted this after- 
noon to repeal this measure, removing 
to a certain extent this troublesome mat- 
ter. 

I might add that I think a mountain 
was made out of a molehill by the pub- 
lic and the press, because, as I see it, 
there would not be over 10 or 15 percent 
of the Members of the two branches 
qualify, because of the enormous expen- 
ditures in doing so. But, this is no time 
for the passage of such legislation. As 
we all remember, the House by an over- 
whelming vote killed a similar amend- 
ment to the Retirement Act a year or so 


ago. 

Ninth. Permit me to just call atten- 
tion to a few things that are further 
causing distrust among the people, with- 
out going into detail because each and 
every act is familiar to us. 

(a) The destruction of the Normandie 
was a tragedy of negligence and incom- 
petency as gross as Pearl Harbor. 

(b) The turning loose of Harry Bridges 
after this House passed a bill to deport 
him; his case being then referred to the 
courts and the courts ordered him de- 
ported and yet, he is still carrying on his 
nefarious work through the manipula- 
tion of governmental agencies. 

(c) The appointment of Harold Loeb 
as Senior business specialist under Leon 
Henderson and authority to ration all 
goods sold at retail. 

(d) Malcoln Cowley appointed in a 
key position in the Office of Facts and 
Figures—supposed to be a poet, but a 


(e) The manner in which the National 
Labor Relations Board agents are going 
about the country advising manufac- 
turers about the hours to be observed. 

The people of this country are willing 
to put up with the anomalous Daylight 
Saving Time Act passed by the Congress, 
they are willing to adhere to rationing 
control of food and raiment, they are 
willing to tighten their belts and eat less, 
they are willing to make every sacrifice 
possible for any human to make, so as 
to preserve and make safe for their chil- 
dren the liberty and freedom we have 
enjoyed during the history of our Na- 
tion; but let us give them men and 
women to administer the different jobs 
and positions that are necessary to carry 
out this program that they have con- 
fidence in and men and women whose 
thoughts are not painted pink. 

I again say as the slogan of the re- 
ligious organization says “Wake up House 
of Representatives, wake up United States 
Senate, wake up our entire administra- 
tion, wake up America, wake up.” 


THE WAR POWERS BILL 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cocuran). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I simply 
wish to give notice of an amendment 
which I shall offer in two places in the 
pending bill, S. 2208, one relating to the 
condemnation of real estate and the 
other to the requisitioning of personal 
property. The amendment reads as fol- 
lows: 

The amount paid for any property so taken 
shall include fair compensation for losses 
proximately caused by the taking, in addition 
to the amount which would otherwise have 
been payable. 


It seems to me this is fair and right 
and should be adopted. I invite the at- 
tention of the House to this amendment, 
and I shall ask the concurrence of as 
many of you as may find yourselves in 
accord with its manifest purpose. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that that 
committee did on Monday, February 23, 
1942, present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 


H. R. 268. An act for the relief of James 
Wood; 

H. R. 793. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Charles D. Talbert, deceased; 

H. R. 2183. An act for the relief of Hiram 
O. Lester, Grace D. Lester, and Florence E. 
Dawson; 

H. R. 2712. An act for the relief of the 
Branchland Pipe & Supply Co.; 

H. R. 2780. An act for the relief of O. C. 
Ousley; 

H.R.3141. An act for the relief of Fred 
Farner and Doris M. Schroeder; 

H. R. 4537. An act for the relief of H. D. 
Bateman, Henry G. Conner, Jr., executor of 
the last will and testament of P, L. Woodard, 
and J. M. Creech; and 

H. R. 4622. An act for the relief of Cath- 
arine Schultze. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 25, 1942, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Sub- 
committee on Petroleum of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, February 25, 1942. 

Business to be considered: To resume 
hearings on petroleum as outlined in Mr. 
CoLe’s memorandum of February 6, 1942. 

COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs on Wednesday, 
February 25, 1942, at 10:30 a. m., for the 
continuation of hearings on S. 1476 
(Florida tick bill). 

COMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions at 10:30 a. m., 
Wednesday, February 25, 1942, in room 
247, House Office Building, for the pur- 
pose of considering private bills. 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 

FISHERIES 


POSTPONEMENT OF HEARING ON H. R. 6503 


This will advise you that the hearings 
previously scheduled for Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 17, 1942, at 10 a. m., have been post- 
poned until Thursday, February 26, 1942, 
at 10 a. m., on the following bill, H. R. 
6503, to extend and amend certain emer- 
gency laws relating to the merchant 
marine, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1432. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated January 3, 
1942, submitting an interim report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustration, 
on an investigation of the San Diego River, 
Calif., authorized by an act of Congress ap- 
proved on May 6, 1936, and the Flood Control 
Act approved on June 22, 1936 (H. Doc. No. 
635); to the Committee on Flood Control and 
ordered to be printed, with an illustration. 

1433 A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Acting Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, dated Septem- 
ber 30, 1941, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a beach-erosion study, Coronado, Calif., 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved July 3, 1930, and by act of Congress ap- 
proved June 26, 1936 (H. Doc. No. 636); to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed, with 11 illustrations. 

1434. A letter from the Administrator, 
Agricultural Conservation and Adjustment, 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting the 
Eighth Annual Report of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, covering the 
period July 1, 1940, through June 30, 1941; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1435. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
provide for lump-sum payments for annual 
leave due to Government employees in cer- 
tain cases, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. í 


1942 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr, HARRIS of Virginia: Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. S. 2222. An 
act to authorize the Federal Works Adminis- 
trator to acquire title, on behalf of the 
United States, to not more than 35 acres of 
land subject to certain reservations in the 
grantors; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1823). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 4092. A bill for the relief of 
E. P. Corley; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1824). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr GORE: 

H. R. 6654. A bill to provide under the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940 
additional benefits with respect to insurance, 
civil rights, and taxes; to the Committee on 


By Mr HENDRICKS: 

H.R.6655 A bill to extend eligibility for 
benefits, under the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937, to individuals who are ineligible only 
by reason of the time of separation from 
service; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr FULMER: 

H.R. 6656. A bill to provide for use of net 
weights in interstate commerce transactions 
in cotton, to provide for the standardization 
of bale covering for cotton, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr JENNINGS: 

H. R. 6657 A bill to authorize the accept- 
ance of donations of land for the construc- 
tion of a scenic parkway to provide an ap- 
propriate view of the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park from the Tennessee side of the 
park, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 6658. A bill providing for the rank 
of chiefs of bureaus of the Navy Department 
in time of war, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr KLEIN: 

H. R. 6659, A bill creating the office of pho- 
tographic imports; and providing for the ad- 
mission into the United States duty-free of 
certain historical, educational, documentary 
or religious photographie dry plates and 
films; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6660. A bill to grant Government em- 
ployees who are members of certain military 
units leaves of absence for periods of active 
service; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 6661 (by departmental request). A 
bil’ to authorize the leasing of Indian lands 
for business and other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 6667. A bill to establish an Office of 
Fiscal Investigations as an agency of the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on Accounts. 
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By Mr. JONES: 

H. J. Res. 284. Joint resolution recognizing 
the invalidity of Executive Orders Nos. 9001 
and 9023 dated December 18, 1941, and Jan- 
uary 16, 1942, respectively; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. J. Res. 285. Joint resolution providing 
for the filling of a vacancy in the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution of 
the class other than Members of Congress; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H. Res, 445. Resolution providing that no 
bill providing monetary or other benefits for 
Representatives, Delegates, or Resident Com- 
missioners shall be placed upon the Consent 
Calendar; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resclutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY of New York: 

H. R. 6662. A bill for the relief of Mary 

Hertz, to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CRAVENS: 

H. R. 6663. A bill for the relief of Dan 

Crotts; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CREAL: 

H. R. 6664. A bill for the relief of Gus A. 

Vance; to the Com.nittee on Claims. 
By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 6665. A bill zor the relief of Alberta 
Ward Johnson, administratrix; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 6666. A bill for the relief of George 

W. Henry; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2471. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the 
Rhode Island State Industrial Union Council, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, making 
full representation to leaders in Congress re- 
questing that an appropriation of $300,000,000 
be made available immediately for increased 
unemployment compensation benefits in or- 
der to provide money payments, as well as re- 
training facilities through increased quotas 
for Work Projects Administration, for those 
workers who are being rendered unemployed 
as the result of the conversion of industrial 
plants from a peace to a wartime basis, to- 
gether with the operation of necessary prior- 
ities; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2472. Also, resolution of the Central Falls 
Veterans’ Council, Central Falls, R. I., to pro- 
vide a method of replacing able-bodied men 
now holding jobs in nondefense industries or 
Government agencies not connected with na- 
tional defense by handicapped men, including 
disabled war defenders of World War No. 1, 
men beyond and under the draft age, and 
women qualified to do such work, so that the 
able-bodied men might be placed in jobs es- 
sential to the Nation’s production for the 
army of democracy in order to defeat Hitler 
and his partners; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

2473. By Mr. GOSSETT: Petition of Young 
County citizens, urging suspension of Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration acreage 
restrictions for the duration of the war, etc.; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2474. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the 
United Sugar Refinery Workers, of Long 
Island City, favoring the passage of Senate 
bill 2161 for postage-exempt mail for members 
of the military and naval forces of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 
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2475. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the 
board of supervisors, Los Angeles County, 
Calif., respectfully petitioning the House and 
Senate of the United States to enact either 
House bill 6316 or Senate bill 2208, or a bill 
which would accomplish the requests to pro- 
vide for compensation for injuries or death 
sustained by volunteer civilian defense work- 
ers in the line of duty; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

2476. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Petition of 
Vernon Kopp and two other women of Sa- 
betha, Kans., Women's Missionary Association 
of the United Brethren Church, wishing to go 
on record as favoring the bill of Senator 
W. Lee O'DANIEL, of Texas, barring the sale of 
liquors, wines, and beers at Army and Navy 
posts; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2477. Also, petition of Clement T. Farrell 
Post, No. 306, of the American Legion, and 100 
citizens of Hanover, Kans., requesting support 
of legislation for the repeal of the Pension Act 
for Members of Congress; direction of efforts 
against the use of funds for physical culture 
in the Office of Civilian Defense; support of 
legislation to outlaw It bor strikes for the 
duratior of the war; that the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate ask for the resig- 
nation of Mrs. Roosevelt from Office of Civil- 
ian Defense; also the support of legislation 
prohibiting excess war profiteering; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

2478. By Mr. LANE: Petition of the City 
Council of the City of Lynn, Mass., opposing 
the imposition of a Federal tax upon the in- 
come from State and municipal bonds; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

2479. By Mr, MERRITT: Resolution of the 
New York State Sewage Works Association, 
requesting the adoption of a policy to support 
legislation now before Congress as defined In 
Senate bill 1617 and House bill 5638; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

2480. By Mr. RICH: Resolution of the Coun- 
cil of the City of Williamsport, Pa., protesting 
against legislation to impose Federal tax on 
municipal bonds; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. z 

2481. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of the war 
council of the American Legion, Department 
of California, relative to the allen-enemy 
problem; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

2482. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of the Bartenders’ Union, Local No. 322, 
Racine, Wis., protesting against the proposed 
5-percent cabaret tax on entertainment and 
juke-box dancing; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

2483. By Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: 
Petition of Ralph W. Lester Post, No. 130, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
of Westwood, N. J., commending the bill 
introduced by Congressman THOMAS of New 
Jersey to confer a Congressional Medal of 
Honor on Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

2484. Also, resolution adopted by the 
Ridgewood unit of Republican Women, 
Ridgewood, N. J., favoring an appropriation 
by Congress now of sufficient funds for the 
Dies committee to continue its work, and 
that such appropriation be made now to cover 
the duration of the war, with a present 
annual minimum appropriation equal to the 
past maximum, said appropriation to be in- 
creased if necessary, but not decreased; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

2485. Also, resolution adopted at a regular 
meeting of the Bergen County Woman's 
Republican Club, Inc., Hackensack, N. J., 
recommending that the Dies committee be 
continued for the war emergency; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

2486. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Board of Chosen Freeholders of the County 
of Passaic, Paterson, N. J., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to the Federal tax on municipal, county, or 
3 bonds; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1942 


(Legislative day of Friday, February 13, 
1942) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Reverend Theodore Otto Wedel, 
canon chancelor, Washington Cathe- 
dral, Washington, D. C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


O God, our help in ages past, our hope 
today and forever, have mercy upon all 
who fear Thy name in this hour of his- 
tory. Pity our blindness, our fear, our 
halting hope, our faltering courage. De- 
liver us from lust for power, and from 
ignoble hatred, yet give us strength cf 
will and heart to do the right, even on 
fields of battle, as we, in humility and 
trust, see that right. Keep us unstained 
from pride and the desires of domina- 
tion, yet strong in the might of Thy mys- 
terious purpose. Protect all who serve 
this Nation in selfless service. And bring 
us speedily to the harbor of a righteous 
peace and to the restored covenant of 
Thy law among nations. We ask it 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Tuesday, February 24, 1942, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following acts and joint resolution: 

On February 21, 1942: 

S. 1133. An act to authorize the transfer 
of lands from the United States to the Mary- 
land-National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission under certain conditions, and to 
accept title to another tract to be trans- 
ferred to the United States; 

S. 1521. An act to provide that the Navy 
ration may include canned or powdered or 
concentrated fruit or vegetable juices; 

S. 1526. An act to provide decentralization 
of the issuance of orders authorizing the pay- 
ment of travel expenses in connection with 
the transfer of civilian employees from one 
station to another; and 

S. J. Res. 133. Joint resolution amending 
section 7 of the Neutrality Act of 1939. 

On February 23. 1942: 

S. 1630. An act to provide for the advance- 
ment on the retired list of certain officers of 
the United States Navy and Marine Corps. 

On February 24, 1942: 

S. 1368. An act relating to lands of the 
Klamath and Modoc Tribes and the Yahooskin 
Band of Snake Indians. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
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Aiken Ellender Norris 
Austin 

Bailey Gillette O Daniel 
Ball Glass O'Mahoney 
Bankhead Green Radcliffe 
Barbour Guffey 

Barkley Gurney Reynolds 
Bilbo Hayden Rosier 
Bone Herring Russell 
Brewster Hill Schwartz 
Brown Holman Smathers 
Bulow Hughes Stewart 
Bunker Johnson, Calif. Taft 
Burton Johnson, Colo, Thomas, Idaho 
Butler Kilgore Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd La Follette Tobey 
Capper Langer Truman 
Caraway M Tunnell 
Chavez McKellar Tydings 
Ola. k. Idaho McNary Vandenberg 
Clark. Mo. Maloney Van Nuys 
Connally Maybank Wallgren 
Danaher Mead Walsh 
Davis Millikin Wheeler 
Downey Murdock White 
Doxey Murray Wiley 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] and 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
SmitH] are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Overton] is unavoidably detained. 

The Senators from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS and Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND], the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. SPENCER], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tomas], and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] is absent as a 
result of injuries and illness. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Illinois IMr. 
Brooks], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lonce], and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. WIILISs] are unavoidably 
absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


PETITION AND MEMORIAL 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the Sen- 
ate or presented, and referred as indi- 
cated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from R. M. Streibel, chairman of a conven- 
tion of the Wells County (N. Dak.) Non- 
Partisan League, on behalf of that organi- 
zation, remonstrating against the considera- 
tion of certain charges brought against the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], 
and favoring dismissal of the proceeding in- 
volving the right of that Senator to his seat 
in the Senate; ordered to lie on the table. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

The petition of members of Russell Black- 
burn Unit, No. 123, American Legion Auxiliary, 
of Strong City, Kans., praying for the enact- 
ment of the bill (H. R. 4) to provide more 


adequate compensation for certain depend- 


ents of World War veterans, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 
PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR SALES AND 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE AROUND MILI- 
TARY CAMPS—PETITION 
Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 


have before me a letter in the nature of 
a petition which I read: 


FEBRUARY 25 


Hon. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, 
Chairman, Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, Senate 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR REYNOLDS: At a union meet- 
ing held at the Methodist Church in Louisa, 
Va., on Sunday, January 18, the congrega- 
tion voted to request the pastors present to 
write to you, stating that it appealed to 
Congress to pass protective legislation for 
our soldiers from the liquor and vice traffics 
similar to that passed in 1917. It respectfully 
requests that this action be read by you on 
the floor of the Senate and that it be made 
a part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
H. F. Turner, 
Pastor, Methodist Church. 
R. CARTER RANSOME, 
Pastor, Baptist Church. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter 
presented by the Senator from North 
Carolina will lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WALLGREN, from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys: 

H. R. 4336. A bill to accept the cession by 
the State of Washington of exclusive juris- 
diction over the lands embraced within the 
Olympic National Park, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1133). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H.R.962. A bill for the relief of Mult- 
nomah County, Oreg.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1134). 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

H. R. 4665. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Kahn; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1135); 

H. R. 5605. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
J. B. Conmy; without amendment (Rept. No, 
1136); and 

H. R. 5646. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Simon, lieutenant commander (SC), United 
States Navy, and R. D. Lewis; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1137). 

By Mr. TUNNELL, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 2187. A bill for the relief of Tom G. 
Irving: Thomas G. Irving, Sr.; J. E. Irving; 
Mata D. Irving: L. T. Dale; and Amelia Dale; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1138); and 

H. R. 5473. A bill for the relief of Allene 
Ruhlman and John P. Ruhlman; 
amendments (Rept. No. 1139). 

By Mr McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

H.R.1793. A bill to authorize mailing of 
small firearms to officers and employees of 
enforcement agencies of the United States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1140). 


PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS—ADDI- 
TIONAL REPORT OF A COMMITTEE AND 
BILL REPORTED (PT. 3 OF REPT. NO. 479) 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to file an additional 
report from the special committee ap- 
pointed by the Senate under Senate Res- 
olution 298, Seventy-sixth Congress, to 
study and survey the problems of small- 
business enterprises. The report, No. 
479, part 3, relates specifically to the 
effect of the recent freezing and ration- 
ing orders of the Government and to 
the conferences held by the Committee 
on Small Business Problems on January 
9, 1942, and presents recommendations 
to aid small-business enterprises in meet- 
ing the impact of these orders which I 
have mentioned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
ts be received and printed, under the 

e. 


with 


1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with this report which I have 
just submitted, I desire to say that the 
Senate Committee on Small Business 
Problems, of which I am chairman, has 
for the past 8 weeks conducted extensive 
studies into the problems of small-busi- 
ness enterprises which have arisen out 
of the orders promulgated by our Gov- 
ernment freezing stocks of merchandise 
and directing the rationing of articles 
and commodities during the war emer- 
gency period. 

The serious threat of ruin and bank- 
ruptcy to small-business enterprises, 
brought about by Government rationing 
orders, reached a dramatic climax in 
January with the decision of the Gov- 
ernment to convert the entire automo- 
bile-manufacturing industry to the pro- 
duction of munitions of war and to freeze 
the stocks of new passenger automobiles 
and light trucks in the hands of dis- 
tributors wherever they were found on 
January 1. 

As a result of these freezing orders 
our committee received hundreds of 
telegrams from independent automobile 
and truck dealers throughout the Na- 
tion. Likewise, scores of telegrams and 
letters of similar nature were directed to 
the attention of every Member of the 
United States Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. On January 5 the then 
president, L. Clare Cargile, and the ex- 
ecutive vice president, Ray Chamberlain, 
of the National Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation, personally called upon me on 
behalf of the thousands of dealers and 
their employees which this association 
represents. I immediately consulted 
with the members of the Small Business 
Committee and, upon their advice, I 
called a conference for January 9 be- 
tween the committee, Mr. Leon Hender- 
son, Administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration, and the officers and ex- 
ecutive committee of the dealers’ asso- 
ciation. 

The purpose of the conference was 
twofold. First, our committee believed 
it was the best possible way to enable 
the representatives of the automobile 
dealers to present their problems arising 
out of the freezing order to the Price 
Administrator, and to enable the Admin- 
istrator and his assistants to have the 
advice of the automobile dealers as to 
how to draft such rationing and pricing 
plans so as to result in the least possible 
injury to the dealers. Second, we wished 
to determine whether or not there was 
need for national legislation on the sub- 
ject. As a measure of the interest in 
and importance of this conference, I cite 
the fact that, in addition to those I have 
named, the conference was attended by a 
total of 36 Members of the Senate and 
a scattering representation from the 
membership of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Before proceeding further with a dis- 
cussion of these matters and the report 
and legislative recommendations of our 
committee, I deem it proper to refresh 
your memory regarding the action of the 
Government preceding the conference 
called by your committee, which I have 
just mentioned. 

On January 1, 1942, Donald M. Nelson, 
then Director of Priorities of the Office 
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of Production Management, issued Order 
L-2-f, restricting the sale and delivery 
of passenger automobiles, and Order 
L-3-e, further restricting the sale and de- 
livery of light motortrucks for the period 
January 1 to January 15, 1942. The im- 
mediate effect of these two orders was to 
freeze every new passenger automobile 
and light motortruck then in the hands 
of automobile and truck manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers. The purpose 
of these orders was to temporarily freeze 
new automobiles and trucks until such 
time as the Price Administrator could 
work out fair and equitable rationing and 
pricing policies on such automobiles and 
trucks, in anticipation of the fact that 
the Government proposed to entirely 
curtail their manufacture and bring 
about the conversion of the automobile 
manufacturing industry to the manu- 
facturing of munitions of war. Subse- 
quently thereto, the freezing order was 
extended until February 2, 1942. 

Within this latter period the Office of 
Price Administration issued Rationing 
Order No. 2, restricting the sale of new 
automobiles to those persons who can 
show a need related to the public in- 
terest. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion shortly thereafter issued a second 
order establishing maximum wholesale 
and retail prices for new passenger auto- 
mobiles as a measure of coordination 
with the ratiuning program. This order 
is known as Price Schedule No. 85 and 
deals exclusively with new passenger au- 
tomobiles. 

The immediate effect of the January 1 
freezing order, and the conversion of the 
automobile-manufacturing industry to 
war production struck the more than 
44,000 automobile dealers of the Nation 
and their half million employees a sud- 
den and terrific blow. The ultimate re- 
sult of the impact of the order presented 
to these dealers the specter of bankruptcy 
and ruin. 

Mr. President, it is the opinion of our 
committee that the conference and the 
result of its subsequent studies clearly 
demonstrate that there is need for legis- 
lative action if thousands of dealers in 
articles and commodities whose stocks 
are thus frozen and rationed are to be 
saved from ultimate bankruptcy. Our 
committee is of the opinion that legisla- 
tive steps should be immediately taken to 
remedy, insofar as possible, the hardships 
which are incurred by dealers whose pos- 
sibility of survival is seriously impaired 
by Government rationing orders; and 
that such legislation should be made gen- 
eral enough in terms so as to cover not 
only the difficulties of the 44,000 auto- 
mobile dealers of the country but all firms 
and businesses which might at any time 
be similarly affected by Government ac- 
tion of this nature. 

In order that our committee’s recom- 
mendations for legislation to this end 
might be based on as thorough an inves- 
tigation and study as possible, I met with 
more than 2,500 automobile dealers as- 
sembled in convention in Chicago be- 
tween the dates of January 18 and 22, 
1942. At that time I personally con- 
ferred with many of the dealers and with 
the board of directors of their associa- 
tion, as well as with its executive officers 
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and legal counsel. In addition, all the 
members of our committee have given 
independent consideration and study to 
the drafting of such legislation. We have 
consulted many other sources as to the 
effect of similar rationing orders upon 
small businesses of all descriptions and 
kinds. The legislation which we now 
propose to the Congress represents the 
result of all of these studies and confer- 
ences. 

Our committee has found that the 
damaging effect of such rationing orders 
lies in two directions. 

First, impossible burdens are now 
placed upon dealers where rationing 
orders compel them to carry substantial 
investments and inventories of their af- 
fected articles and commodities over a 
long period of months. For the present 
our legislative recommendation confines 
itself to the alleviation of these financial 
burdens upon the dealers. 

Second, where the livelihood and in- 
come of dealers is substantially imperiled 
by such rationing orders, the effect upon 
their ability to meet the conditions im- 
posed upon them by long-term leases, 
mortgages, and other similar forms of 
obligations is a serious one. Our com- 
mittee has before it now a draft of a bill 
proposing certain forms of relief from 
the burden of these types of obligation. 
There are serious questions raised as to 
the constitutionality of such legislation. 
We are conducting further studies on this 
question and will have a legislative recom- 
mendation to make to the Congress just 
as soon as we feel that this legislation is 
reasonably secure from attack on consti- 
tutional grounds. 

Before referring to the bill which our 
committee proposes, I would like to di- 
gress for a moment to say that in addi- 
tion to this proposed legislatior we have 
found that there are certain additional 
means of relief to dealers: 

First. Where the Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration promul- 
gates freezing orders, he has the power 
to ameliorate the blow of such orders 
upon dealers in the terms and conditions 
which he may lay down in his subsequent 
rationing and pricing orders. 

Second. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has already established a 
fund of $100,000,000 from which to make 
loans to automobile retailers and whole- 
salers to enable them to carry their in- 
vestment in some 204,000 automobiles 
which have been manufactured since 
January 1. 

Third. The President is considering 
plans for temporary relief to employees 
of all firms and industries whose busi- 
nesses are seriously curtailed by reason 
of Government freezing and rationing 
orders. 

I desire now to explain briefly the bill 
which I am about to submit on behalf of 
our committee. 

Under the terms of the bill relief is not 
confined exclusively to dealers in auto- 
mobiles and light trucks, of whom I have 
already spoken. It is intended to provide 
relief for all dealers in articles or com- 
modities rationed under the authority of 
the United States when it is evident that 
substantial burdens of the carrying and 
warehousing of such inventories will be 
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imposed upon the said dealers for a 
period of 6 months or longer. Any such 
dealer may request a loan from or ask 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration purchase outright any or all of 
such inventories. When such requests 
are made to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, it is required to make such 
loans or to purchase such commodities 
only in the case that the principal busi- 
ness of such dealers consists of dealing 
in and servicing the rationed articles or 
commodities. Such purchases and loans 
shall be made on a basis which will 
enable any such dealer to secure for the 
rationed article or commodity an amount 
not less than its prime cost to him, in- 
curred in the ordinary course of trade 
or business, plus a reasonable allowance 
for transportation costs, storage, han- 
dling, servicing, insurance, carrying 
charges, and other expenses incurred by 
the dealer in connection with the carry- 
ing of his inventory and the protecting 
and preserving of such articles or com- 
modities in first-class condition. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion may prescribe such additional terms 
and conditions with respect to the said 
purchases and loan as it deems to be nec- 
essary and consistent with the purposes 
of this bill, except that the R. F. C. shall 
not be required to make purchases or 
loans on any article or commodity which 
is not in a salable condition or which has 
suffered substantial damage or deteriora- 
tion as a result of neglect or lack of 
proper care on the part of the dealer. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is authorized to sell at public or pri- 
vate sale, with or without competitive 
bidding, any article or commodity which 
it may acquire under the terms of the 
bill. However, until the expiration of 1 
year and 30 days after the beginning of 
the rationing period of such article or 
commodity, the R. F. C. shall make no 
such sale except to a dealer in the article 
or commodity. If the sale is made to any 
other department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment, such department or agency may 
pay for the article or commodity any 
price not in excess of a fair retail market 
price as of the date of such sale. The 
R. F.C. may make such agreements or ar- 
rangements as are necessary and appro- 
priate for carrying out the purposes of the 
bill, including agreements to pay to those 
from whom it acquires articles or com- 
modities a portion of the proceeds realized 
by the R. F. C. from their sale. 

Under the terms of this bill any article 
or commodity shall be deemed to be 
rationed whenever its sale to the general 
public in the ordinary course of trade or 
business has been restricted or prohibited 
by any regulation or order promulgated 
by the Government to aid in the more 
effective prosecution of the war, or for 
the purpose of conserving the supply of 
such article or commodity. 

The bill is intended to protect credit 
agencies furnishing credit to dealers in 
such commodities under the same terms 
and conditions as to the dealers them- 
selves. 

In the event that the Government 
rationing plan does not permit the com- 
plete sale of frozen stocks to the people 
entitled to purchase them under the 
rationing plan within 1 year of the be- 
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the end of the year the dealer shall have 
the right to sell any or all of his remain- 
ing stock of rationed goods on hand to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
at a fair retail price plus a reasonable 
allowance for transportation costs, stor- 
age, handling, servicing, insurance, 
carrying charges, and other expenses in- 
curred by the dealer in connection with 
such article or commodity. 

Therefore, under the terms of the bill, 
any dealer whose principal business is in 
the rationed commodity may liquidate 
his stock within the year to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation at his 
wholesale price plus the cost of han- 
dling, or at the end of the 1-year ration- 
ing period at a fair retail price plus his 
cost of handling. 

Mr. President, from the Special Com- 
mittee to Study and Survey Problems of 
American Small Business Enterprises, on 
behalf of myself and the members of our 
committee, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Matoney], the Senator from 
Louisiana IMr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Meap], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart], the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Capper], and the 
Senator from Ohio IMr. Tarr], I report 
a bill, which I have described, and ask 
that it be appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2315) for the relief of 
dealers in certain articles or commodities 
rationed under authority of the United 
States, which was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWN: 

S. 2309. A bill for the relief of the First 
National Bank of Huntsville, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 2310. A bill for the relief of Roy Chand- 
ler; and 

S. 2311. A bill to correct the military rec- 
ord of Joseph Narewski; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MALONEY: 

S. 2312. A bill to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

S. 2313. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
Gallagher Peak, widow of Capt. John Peak, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 2314. A bill to provide that officers and 
employees of any department or agency of 
the Government who are no longer necessary 
for the performance of the functions of such 
department or agency shall be transferred, 
without the loss of any rights under the 
civil-service laws, to other positions in the 
Government service or given a preference 
with respect to such positions; to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. 


CONSOLIDATION OF POLICE AND MUNICI- 
PAL COURTS OF THE DISTRICT— 
AMENDMENT 
Mr. TYDINGS submitted an amend- 

ment intended to be proposed by him 

to the bill (H. R. 5784) to consolidate 
the police and municipal courts of the 

District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
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poses, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia and 
ordered to be printed. 


CONSOLIDATION OF HOUSING AGENCIES 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have 
often had occasion on the floor to criti- 
cize the housing set-up of the Federal 
Government. I have frequently recom- 
mended the consolidation of the housing 
agencies. I wish to say that I cannot 
praise too highly the action of the Presi- 
dent yesterday in consolidating all the 
housing agencies under one housing ad- 
ministrator and appointing Mr. Bland- 
ford as the head of the housing admin- 
istration. Some 17 housing agencies 
have been consolidated. The problem is 
a single problem, and it should long ago 
have been dealt with under a single head. 

Mr. Blandford, whom I happen to 
know, was assistant city manager of 
Cincinnati at one time. He has been 
the executive officer of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and Assistant Director - 
of the Bureau of the Budget. I know 
that he approaches this task with a real 
administrative ability, with a completeiy 
open mind as to the different kinds of 
housing, with willingness to give a fair 
judgment to all the different plans that 
have been urged and presented by dif- 
ferent bureaus. I feel confident that in 
the action taken yesterday we are start- 
ing on a systematic and unified approach 
to the housing problem. 

Only this week our committee has seen 
the confusion which is involved. Yester- 
day we had before us representatives of 
five or six different housing agencies, 
trying to get them to agree on a pro- 
gram for the District of Columbia, and 
agreement was reached finally by every- 
one agreeing that his particular project 
should go into the general plan, thereby 
raising the cost about 40 percent over 
the original plan. 

Mr. President, I hope that Mr. Bland- 
ford may go on now to a complete study 
of the entire housing program, so that 
we may develop not only a proper de- 
fense building program but also a perma- 
nent Government plan for dealing with 
the housing situation during the next 20 
or 30 years. I have often been critical 
of the President, and I am all the more 
pleased to praise the action which he 
took yesterday. 


WASHINGTON AND FREEMASONRY—AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR CONNALLY 
Mr. TRUMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by Senator ConNALLY on February 
22, 1942, on the subject Washington and Free- 
masonry, which appears in the Appendix.] 


RELATION OF FARM INCOME TO FACTORY 
PRODUCTION—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
DAVIS 


Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “United We Stand,” delivered by Sena- 
tor Davis during the National Grange hour, in 
New York City, December 20, 1941, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 

DISPOSITION OF AGRICULTURAL COM- 

MODITIES BY COMMODITY CREDIT COR- 

PORATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2255) to establish a pol’cy 
with respect to the disposition of agri- 
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cultural commodities acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the first amendment of the 
committee. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 13, 
after the word “to”, it is proposed to in- 
sert the words “or by.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a letter received 
from the President of the United States, 
which the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 24, 1942. 

My Dear Mr. Present: My attention has 
been called to the introduction in Congress 
of bills (S. 2255 and H. R. 6564) which, if 
enacted, would prevent the Commodity Credit 
Corporation from disposing of its holdings of 
agricultural commodities below parity prices. 

I believe that irreparable damage to the war 
effort and to the farmers of this country 
would result from the enactment of this 
legislation. In this hour when the very ex- 
istence of our Nation as a free people is at 
stake, we cannot afford to indulge in the 
promotion of selfish interests such as are 
involved in this legislation. 

Food production is playing a vital part in 
the conduct of the war. Not only this coun- 
try but all of the United Nations are relying 
upon abundant production of food by the 
farmers of America. The two classes of prod- 
ucts of which we have the greatest need for 
increased production are livestock products 
and oil-producing crops. Expansion in the 
production of both of these classes of prod- 
ucts would be impeded by the enactment nf 
legislation restricting the sale or dispcsition 
of the corn, wheat, and other products held 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

During the last 4 years the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, through its price-support- 
ing activities authorized by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, has acquired large 
stocks of corn and wheat. These stocks were 
withdrawn and withheld from the markets 
when excessive supplies would otherwise have 
seriously reduced prices. At the time they 
were withdrawn from the market it was gen- 
erally understood that they would be avail- 
able for use in time of emergency. That 
emergency is now upon us and the conver- 
sion of these reserve stocks of grain into live- 
stock products is urgently needed. This con- 
version can be brought about only through 
the maintenance of a favorable ratio between 
the price of feed and the price of livestock 
products. Such a ratio exists at the present 
time with respect to most livestock products 
and production of these products is being ex- 
panded rapidly. This expansion, however, 
would be seriously impeded by an increase of 
15 percent in the cost of feed to dairy, poul- 
try, and livestock producers which probably 
would follow the enactment of this legisla- 
tion. The curtailment of the production of 
livestock products would, of course, be fol- 
lowed by higher prices for livestock products 
and substantial increase in the cost of living, 
which in turn would lead to more inflation 
and demands for higher wages. 

On the other hand, higher prices for corn 
in the near future would tend to encourage 
farmers to plant more corn and thus increase 
the difficulties of attaining the production 
goals that have been established for soybeans, 
an oll-bearing crop which is urgently needed. 
This legislation would also increase the price 
at which peanut seed, now being acquired by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, could be 
furnished to growers and thus discourage the 
planting of this important oil-bearing crop. 

Thus the restrictions proposed in this legis- 
lation would tend to prevent the liquidation 
of the reserve stocks of grain at a time when 
they are needed, and also prevent the in- 
creased production of the products which are 
most needed in the war effort, Clearly this 
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legislation cannot be defended as a war meas- 
ure and neither can it be defended on the 
grounds that it is necessary in order to give 
farmers parity. In determining whether 
farmers are receiving parity, Government pay- 
ments as well as market prices must be taken 
into consideration, and none of the major 
commodities—corn, wheat, and cotton—are 
being sold at prices which, when added to the 
conservation and parity payments, would re- 
sult in a return below parity. As a matter of 
fact, in the case of cotton, production of 
which was relatively low in 1941, no sales are 
being made below parity price excluding pay- 
ments. The only immediate effect of this 
legislation with respect to cotton, therefore, 
would be to stop the special sales that are 
being made in order to stimulate the use of 
cotton in the manufacture of insulation and 
in the manufacture of cotton bagging which 

can be sold at a low cost to cotton growers. 
In addition to these and many other con- 
siderations, it should be kept in mind that 
substantial assistance, very properly, has been 
extended to farmers in the past and further 
assistance probably will be necessary in the 
future. The good will of the consuming 
public should not be shattered by grasping 
for a few extra dollars in the name of farm- 
ers. I hope these matters will be weighed 

very carefully by the Congress. 
Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Hon. Henry A. WALLACE, 
President, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter 
will lie on the table. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in view of 
the President’s letter to the Vice Presi- 
dent just read, I wish to make a few 
remarks, 

I wish to compliment the Senators who 
spoke yesterday on the pending bill. I 
sat in the Senate through most of the 
debate and learned much about parity 
and the ignorance of the public generally 
as to the position of the farmers of the 
country. I feel that the language we 
have just heard about the “grasping” 
farmer is another indication of what has 
been carried on through the newspapers, 
namely, a real campaign of misrepresen- 
tation. 

The press this morning announce that 
enemy planes have been over Los An- 
geles, and if we are to carry through in 
the tremendous endeavor in which we are 
engaging, we should recognize that the 
farm segment of the country is entitled 
at least to be understood, not misunder- 
stood. 

Speaking yesterday in the Senate, I 
said, quoting the Book of Books, that 
“by understanding a house is built.” I 
claim that the farmers are not the grasp- 
ing kind, but if, as indicated by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], it has 
been the policy of our Government for 
years to see that the farmers receive a 
return based upon parity, then the pres- 
ent is no time for Government to step in 
and endeavor to dislodge that well-estab- 
lished policy. 

Furthermore, something was said in 
the message this morning about getting 
rid of surpluses. I am wondering how, 
if this country of ours should tomorrow 
face the responsibility of feeding a dis- 
rupted and disjointed world, we would do 
it if our surpluses were exhausted. Ac- 
cording to all the evidence produced yes- 
terday by men who spoke on the subject, 
there never has been an occasion when 
the dumping of products possessed by 
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the Government did not result in a de- 
moralization of the market, to the detri- 
ment of the farmer. 

The facts are undisputed. Twenty- 
nine million people in this great country 
embracing from 22 to 23 percent of our 
population, are dependent for their living 
on what they produce on their farms. 
Even now the national income which goes 
to the farmer is only $11,000,000,000, 
compared with a total national income of 
$100,000,000,000. ‘Twenty-three percent 
of the population receives 11 percent of 
the income. 

Mr. President, I feel that by the letter 
to the Vice President there is continued 
a misrepresentation which should not be 
tolerated. If the backbone of any indi- 
vidual is weakened he is not in a very 
good condition to carry on. The farmers 
of the country constitute the backbone 
of the Nation, and up to within a few 
months ago, when the law of supply and 
demand came into operation, that back- 
bone had been weakened over a period 
of years. And now when we are to put 
forth the greatest effort in the history 
of our Nation we receive a message indi- 
cating that we should break faith. 

Senators heard the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Brown] on the floor 
of the Senate yesterday ask, “Why do 
Senators not wait until they see whether 
the Attorney General of the United 
States sustains the position which they 
maintain is the law?” 

Mr. President, the only purpose of the 
pending bill, as I understand, is to re- 
state definitely what we thought was the 
law of the land a few weeks ago, and if 
the idea of the Chief Executive is that the 
farmers of the United States constitute 
“the grasping class,” it is very evident 
that we can never hope to have in the 
Executive position in this country men 
who can comprehend the problems of 
the farmer, unless they acquire “under- 
standing”—not misinformation. 

Yesterday the Senate was given sta- 
tistics from the floor of the Senate show- 
ing the average income of farmers. A 
comparison with the income of other 
classes should throw a little light on the 
subject. : 

Mr. President, I rose to ask permissio: 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter, 
sent to me by a man connected with 
Lawrence College, Wisconsin, which 
graphically depicts the position of the 
average citizen. He recognizes, as I 
stated on the floor yesterday, that “we 
must make secure the state,” and we 
cannot make the state secure if we con- 
tinue to carry on as “usual,” carry on, on 
an 8-hour day, and go forward in the 
old, old way. 

Mr. President, I ask that this letter ad- 
dressed by the Kiwanis Club of Apple- 
ton, Wis., to the president and officers of 
Kiwanis International, be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE, 
Appleton, Wis., January 21, 1942. 
To the President and Officers of Kiwanis 
International. 

GENTLEMEN: Inasmuch as President Donley 
of Kiwanis International has pledged Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his Cabinet the wholee 
hearted cooperation and support of Kiwanis 
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International, it does not seem improper or 
presumptuous on the part of this organiza- 
tion to make a few suggestions with regard to 
the solution of some of the urgent problems 
that confront us as a nation at this time. 

Therefore the Kiwanis Club of Appleton, 
Wis., through its committee on public affairs 
and with the full support of the board of 
directors, suggests that the officers of Ki- 
wanis International forward, in substance, 
the following suggestions to the President of 
the United States and to each Member of 
his Cabinet and both Houses of the Congress 
as representing the views of our organiza- 
tion on these matters of public interest and 
welfare. 

1, The millions of our fellow citizens who 
are now serving in our fighting forces, or 
will hereafter join them, are called upon to 
serve for a mere pittance and must be ready 
to make the supreme sacrifice. In their 
task there is no 40-hour week and no time 
and a half for overtime. Everyone is called 
upon to serve to the utmost, night and day. 
Those of us who are permitted to stay at 
home, working at our private jobs and for 
our own interests, ought, at the very least, 
not to expect extra pay for this privilege, nor 
extra profits. We therefore suggest that 
Congress reexamine and amend our present 
law establishing a 40-hour workweek and 
that it add, with proper safeguards for legiti- 
mate rights of labor and industry, previsions 
which would abolish for the duration of the 
present emergency: First, the payment of 
time and a half for overtime; second, all ex- 
cess profits; and third, forbid all strikes, 

2. That Congress enact a law to fix and 
regulate the prices of all essential commodi- 
ties for the duration of the emergency and 
to put this task into the hands of one 
competent man—such as Herbert Hoover, for 
example—a man of wide experience in this 
field and one who commands the respect and 
confidence of the whole Nation. To allow 
special privileges to certain groups would 
mean the break-down of the entire structure, 
and would ultimately result in serious in- 
flation 

3. Inasmuch as we shall have to produce 
food not only for ourselves but also for the 
other countries associated with us, we sug- 
gest that the acreage restrictions placed upon 
the farmers by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act be at once lifted for the duration of the 
emergency and that benefit payments be dis- 
continued for the present. With substantial 
increases in prices already in force the farm- 
ers do not need to be bribed to do their part 
in this crisis, for in doing their part they will 
work for their own interests. 

We believe that these suggestions might 
well be adopted as the views of Kiwanis In- 
ternational and forwarded to and urged upon 
President Roosevelt and the Congress. 

The passage of the laws suggested here 
would result in a more even distribution of 
the burdens of the war. It would result in 
the saving of billions of dollars that are sorely 
needed for actual defense, and it would con- 
vince our boys in the service that the rest of 
us are not shirking, and would therefore re- 
sult in a better morale both at home and 
among our fighting forces. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

KIWANIS CLUB oF APPLETON, WIS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the first committee 
amendment on page 2, lines 13 and 14. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment of the Commit- 

_tee on Agriculture and Forestry was, on 
page 2, after line 14, to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Src. 2. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to authorize any sale or other dis- 
Position of any agricultural commodity con- 
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trary to the provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I 
spoke at some length yesterday on the 
pending measure, and would not have 
sought recognition at this time if any 
other Senator desired to speak on the 
bill. I have some remarks I wanted to 
make, but I certainly have no desire to 
speak twice on the measure if there are 
other Senators waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to speak. I understand, after 
conference with the majority leader, that 
he may wish to make a statement with 
reference to the measure later, but he 
prefers that I should go ahead now. 

Mr. President, I have some additional 
things to say. I was very much dis- 
turbed and somewhat agitated by the 
reading of the letter from the Chief Ex- 
ecutive addressed to the Vice President, 
in opposition to the passage of this meas- 
ure. Without discussing the conclusions 
stated in the letter, which I had some 
difficulty in hearing when it was read, I 
desire to say that this is a very unusual 
procedure in legislation so far as my 
knowledge goes. The Chief Executive of 
the United States has a function with 
reference to legislation, and a duty which 
is laid upon him by the Constitution of 
the United States. Under the Constitu- 
tion he sends to the Congress from time 
to time messages on matters affecting 
the public weal. A message coming at 
the opening of Congress from the Chief 
Executive, messages coming from time to 
time, are perfectly within the province of 
the President and are necessary and 
essential and very helpful to the Congress 
in the performance of its duties. 

If the President, after Congress has 
acted on a pending legislative proposal, 
desires in the exercise of his further con- 
stitutional power to veto it, no one can 
have any objection to his action or can 
properly make any criticism of it. Then 
the Congress, under the Constitution, has 
the power further to consider the matter 
in the light of the President’s veto and 
either vote to sustain the veto or vote to 
override it. Those are the orderly proc- 
esses of legislation. 

Mr. President, I have not always seen 
eye to eye with the President, and in dif- 
fering with him I have felt that I was ex- 
ercising the prerogative of an American 
citizen and an American Democrat. I 
perhaps will differ with him on matters 
that will come up from time to time dur- 
ing the remainder of my legislative serv- 


‘ice; but, Mr. President, on the question 


of the conduct of the war from the time 
we became involved in it I have been me- 
ticulousiy careful not to do or say any- 
thing which would hamper or obstruct in 
any way the conduct of the war on which 
every American citizen is embarked, and 
for the successful culmination of which 
we have placed at the disposal of the 
President the lives of our people and 
everything we are, everything we hope 
to be. I would not be on my feet at the 
present time representing a farm constit- 


“uency if I thought there was any citizen 


of the State of Iowa or any citizen of any 
other State of the Union who was advo- 


‘cating or supporting a proposal that 


would hamper in any way, that would di- 
vert in any way, the exercise or the appli- 
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cation of the Nation’s strength to the 
winning of the war. I do not believe that 
I or any other Member of the Senate is 
advocating such a proposal. 

The President has a perfect right to 
draw a different conclusion; there is no 
question about that; and the President 
has a right in the exercise of that conclu- 
sion to veto the action of the Congress; 
but I question that it is proper procedure 
for the President of the United States, 
when a measure is pending before the 
Senate of the United States, not to send 
a message to the Congress, but to send a 
letter to the Presiding Officer of the Sen- 
ate, the Vice President of the United 
States, to be laid before the Senate, to in- 
fluence our action in a matter which is 
before us, 

Mr. President, it is not pleasant for me 
to stand here and offer criticism of the 
President of the United States at a time 
like this, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the sin- 
cerity of the Senator from Iowa, but Iam 
sure he will recognize the fact that there 
is nothing unusual in the course pursued 
by the President today. From time im- 
memorial Presidents have assumed the 
right and exercised the privilege of com- 
municating with Congress, not simply by 
formal messages at the beginning of the 
session, but during the session. So far as 
I can remember, certainly during my 
service in the House and Senate, Presi- 
dents have from time to time sent letters 
to the Presiding Officers of the two 
Houses in regard to pending legislation. 
I know it was done in the House when I 
was a Member of that body during the 
administration of President Wilson. I 
know it was done previously by other 
Presidents, and has been done since by 
other Presidents. 

It may be that from a strict standpoint 
of formality the President ought not to 
communicate with Congress except in a 
formal message. I, myself, have never 
adhered to that view. I think that un- 
der the Constitution and under the obli- 
gation which the President assumes he 
has a right to take the position that from 
time to time he may properly communi- 
cate information or suggestions to Con- 
gress, and not simply wait until some 
convenient time when he can send a for- 
mal message to Congress with respect to 
a matter of that sort. I think any Presi- 
dent is justified in laying facts before 
Congress which may influence its judg- 
ment, rather than waiting until legisla- 
tion is enacted, if it is to be enacted, and 
sent to him, and then by veto returning it 
to Congress, where a two-thirds vote 
would be necessary to override the veto. 

I realize how earnest the Senator from 
Iowa is in regard to this matter; but it is 
a practice which has not just started 
today; it is one which has been in vogue 
for many decades on the part of Presi- 
dents. I did not want the impression to 
be created that the Senator from Iowa 
feels that this is the only time that any 
President has ever injected himself into 
the consideration of legislation by send- 
ing a letter while the legislation is pend- 
ing before the Congress, 
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I feel that the President was justified 
in giving to Congress the facts set out in 
the letter. The Senator from Iowa may 
not be influenced by them; other Sena- 
tors may not be influenced by them. We 
are a part of the Government; and the 
various parts of the Goveinment must 
work together. When President Wilson 
delivered his first personal message to a 
joint session of Congress he said that he 
did not regard the Chief Executive as 
occupying an island of safety and aloof- 
ness away off somewhere, which could be 
approached only by the formal resolu- 
tions and declarations of legislative 
bodies. He did not think that that ought 
to be the attitude of the Chief Execu- 
tive of the Nation. I agreed then with 
that view, and I agree now with that 
conception of the duty of the Chief Exec- 
utive. 

Whether such a communication influ- 
ences any Senator’s vote is another mat- 
ter. However, I think the President is 
well within his rights in bringing to the 
attention of Congress facts and sugges- 
tions which occur to him as pertinent, 
Mig while legislation is under considera- 

on. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I wish to 
read to the Senate the provision of the 
Constitution of the United States with 
respect to this matter. Section 3 of ar- 
ticle II, delineating the powers of the 
President, says: 

He shall from time to time give to the Con- 
gress information of the state of the Union, 
and recommend to their consideratio such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient, 


In furtherance of the phrase I have 
just read“ recommend to their consid- 
eration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient”—it seems to 
me perfectly proper for the President 
also to send to the Congress his views as 
to those measures which he does not con- 
sider expedient and proper. As the ma- 
jority leader says, it has been the practice 
for more than a hundred years to do so. 
I think it is strictly authorized by section 
3 of article II of the Constitution. 

Let me say to the Senator from Iowa 
that as one of those who are opposing the 
pending bill I had absolutely nothing to 
do with suggesting or recommending to 
the President that he write any such let- 
ter to the President of the Senate; but 
I wish to state that, in my judgment, it 
is not only perfectly proper but entirely 
within the intent, meaning, and purpose 
of the constitutional provision relating 
to communications from the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. President, I very 
much appreciate the restrained expres- 
sions of both the majority leader and my 
dear friend at my right. My experience 
and service have been much more limited 
than those of the majority leader. I said 
in my previous statement, and I repeat, 
that, so far as my recollection goes, I 
have never seen presented to the Senate, 
through the medium of a letter to the 
Presiding Officer, an opinion or expres- 
sion from a President on a pending meas- 
ure. I have no recollection of such an 
instance. 

Let me say to my good friend the Sena- 
tor from Michigan that a few moments 
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ago I referred definitely to the provision 
of the Constitution which he has cited. 
I shall read it again: 

He shall from time to time give to the 
Congress— 

What is the Congress of the United 
States? The Senate and the House of 
Representatives— 
information of the state of the Union. 


There was ample time to prepare as a 
message the same letter which was sent 
to the Presiding Officer if the President 
had wanted to present it as a message, 
There was ample time, on the same type- 
writer, to draw it as a message and send 
it to Congress as a message, which would 
have been perfectly proper, perfectly jus- 
tifiable, wholly within the rights of the 
Chief Executive, and beyond question. 

Let me read further from the Consti- 
tution—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Let me complete this 
thought, and then I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Again, reading from the provision of 
the Constitution to which the Senator 
from Michigan just referred: 

He shall from time to time give to the Con- 
gress information of the state of the Union, 
and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient, 


If he thinks any measure is necessary 
and expedient he calls it to our attention 
through the medium of a message to the 
Congress. If he is opposed to the action 
which Congress has taken his method of 
expressing his disapproval is by vetoing 
such action. He recommends to the 
Congress, as provided by the Constitu- 
tion, such action as he sees fit. There is 
no provision which suggests that a Presi- 
dent of the United States shall send a 
letter to the Presiding Officer of the Sen- 
ate, to be read to the Senate when a 
measure is pending, in opposition to the 
measure under consideration. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. I merely wished to 
suggest to the Senator—and I presume 
from his remarks that he and I do not 
see eye to eye on this subject—that it 
seems to me there would have been no 
occasion to send a message to the two 
Houses. This matter is not pending on 
the floor of the House. It may never 
pend there. 

Mr. GILLETTE. There is another bill 
pending there, to which the President 
called attention. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. It has 
been introduced and is still in committee. 
It has not been reported by the commit- 
tee; and I do not know what action the 
committee will take. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The President cited 
it by number, 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. He 
cited it because the two bills are com- 
panion measures. However, the House 
bill is not before the Senate. It seems 
to me—and no doubt it seemed to the 
President—that the situation does not 
call for a formal message to the two 
Houses, in one of which the bill has not 
even been reported by the committee. 
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Nobody knows whether it will be. I cer- 
tainly would not assume to predict what 
action may be taken there. 

I think the President had the right to 
choose whether to send a formal mes- 
sage to both Houses, when the matter is 
not pending, except in a very tenuous 
way, in one of them, or to send a com- 
munication to the Vice President. The 
President has sent communications to 
others in the Senate besides the Presid- 
ing Officer, and to others in the House 
besides the Presiding Officer. It is a 
matter of choice as to whom the Presi- 
dent shall direct his letters. Certainly 
a letter to the Vice President, who is the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, or to the 
Speaker of the House, who is the Presid- 
ing Officer of the House, is more formal 
than a letter written to the majority 
leader or to any Senator who is in charge 
of a bill or who is opposing a bill. Next 
to a formal message, it seems to me that 
the President has pursued the most for- 
mal course he could have pursued. 

Mr, GILLETTE. Again, I appreciate 
the expressed conviction of the majority 
leader. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will further yield, it seems to me 
that, after all, any disagreement over the 
course the President pursues in convey- 
ing his views to us is beside the question. 
It seems to me that the meat of the 
whole matter is whether what the Presi- 
dent said is worthy of our consideration, 
and whether he presented facts which 
ought to be weighed by us in determining 
what course we shall pursue. It seems to 
me that while the form or method he 
may use in putting the facts before us 
may be the subject of disagreement as 
to propriety, it really has no bearing on 
the merits of the matter we have before 


us. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I fur- 
ther express my gratitude to the majority 
leader, and I may say that I am in agree- 
ment with him; that, after all, the vital 
matter which we shall have to determine 
by our votes on the pending measure is 
the question of the actual rights of the 
matter. I have expressed myself as 
clearly as I was able to do as to my opin- 
ion of the impropriety of the action and 
its unwisdom. I said before, and I repeat, 
that nothing is more distasteful to me, 
nothing could be more repugnant to me 
than to stand on the floor of the United 
States Senate at a time like this and 
criticize the Chief Executive of the United 
States for any action he may have taken 
on legislation or on any public matter. 
As I say, I may differ with him. In the 
past I have differed with him; probably 
I shall do so again. I have agreed with 
him hundreds of times. At this time 
especially it hurts, it hurts down deep, to 
have to give utterance to the opinions I 
have just stated; but I believe them, and 
I am sure everyone will credit me with 
sincerity in expressing them. 

The letter is here. The President has 
expressed certain sentiments with refer- 
ence to the pending legislation; and, as 
the majority leader has just said, the pur- 
port of the objections should be given 
consideration. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
be indulgent with me a little while longer 
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to supplement what I said yesterday in 
answer to the arguments presented by 
my distinguished colleagues the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Brown] and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 
In connection with the President’s con- 
clusion, as just expressed, as I understood 
it from the letter as it was hurriedly read, 
let me read from the report of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration for 1941, made 
available to me day before yesterday. 
The report is by the chief of the section, 
a Mr. R. M. Evans, who, I understand, has 
been nominated to be a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board. In his statement 
contained in the report I read from a sec- 
tion entitled The Program and the Con- 
sumer,” appearing on page 3: 

Actually it is impossible to keep farm re- 
turns exactly at parity, and in view of the 
long period in which farmers have had re- 
turns of less than parity there should not be 
great concern at prices for some commodities 


temporarily going slightly above this level. 


Parity remains the goal— 


This, Mr. President, is the conclusion of 
the officer appointed by the Chief Execu- 
tive and charged with administration of 
these matters. 

Again quoting: 

Parity remains the goal, and the abundant 
production of American farmers is the best 
possible assurance to consumers and others 
that food is going to continue to be forth- 
coming at prices fair to both consumers and 
farmers. To the extent that increases in food 
prices represent parity prices to farmers, these 
increases are justified, and prices which con- 
sumers in fairness should be willing to pay. 


It has been asserted that it is unfair to 
the consumer to allow the farmers to re- 
ceive a parity price for their production, 
and that the price is to be held by arti- 
ficial means below parity—85 percent, if 
you please, or lower. Yet we have the as- 
sertion of the agent of the executive de- 
partment whose duty it is to administer 
these matters, who says: 

To the extent that increases in food prices 
represent parity prices to farmers, these in- 
creases are justified, and prices which con- 
sumers in fairness should be willing to pay. 


I am still quoting from the report of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion: 


However, the price paid to the farmer rep- 
resents only a portion of the price paid by 
the consumer. The rest of the consumer's 
dollar goes to middlemen, such as processors, 
handlers, and distributors. Actually, the 
middlemen collectively get a larger portion 
of the consumer's food dollar than does the 
farmer. Thus, the farmer properly is as much 
concerned with the margin going to the mid- 
diemen as is the consumer. 


Now let us recall the statement of Sec- 
retary Wickard as to the billion-dollar 
increase in the cost of living, which was 
referred to yesterday by the Senator from 
Michigan: 

During the first half of 1941 farmers re- 
ceived only a little over a cent from the sale 
of a loaf of white bread retailing at almost 
8 cents on the average. The producer’s share 
of a 7-cent package of corn flakes averaged 
less than a cent and a half. Cotton growers 
got about 8 cents for producing the material 
in a dollar cotton shirt. 

The average work spent $415 for 
food in 1929, but at the prices prevailing the 
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first half of 1941 the same amount of food 
cost only $327, or about a fifth less. Thus, 
in spite of some rises in food prices, the city 
consumer’s food-buying power in 1940-41 was 
the highest since the World War. 


That is the evidence of the agent repre- 
senting the executive department dealing 
with the question of consumers’ buying 
power. 

Mr. President, at the risk of further 
trespassing on the patience of the Senate, 
let me refer briefly to the proposed 
amendment which was suggested yes- 
terday by the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Brown], and which was supported 
with considerable force by the majority 
leader. I do not want to have to speak 
in opposition to the amendment if it is 
not to be presented, and I sincerely hope 
that it is not to be presented. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan advises me that the 
amendment which he suggested yester- 
day has been changed to read as fol- 
lows—— 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. I may say that the 
amendment which I suggested yesterday 
was prepared by the vice president of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and was 
presented by me in the form in which he 
had prepared it, after I had looked it 
over and had found that it contained the 
general ideas I had in mind. Because of 
some of the arguments made by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, who is a thorough stu- 
dent of the question, it was felt that the 
amendment should be slightly changed 
and improved, having in mind the gen- 
eral purpose of the original amendment, 
and which I had in mind in offering it, 
There is no fundamental change in it at 
all; it merely spells out a little more 
clearly exactly what payments shall be 
used in considering the make-up of the 
final parity price, which is the limitation 
contained in the Senator’s bill. 

I have offered neither amendment as 
yet, but the amendment which I now 
hand to the Senator from Iowa is the 
amendment which I shall offer at the ap- 
propriate time. 

Mr. GILLETTE. With the Senator’s 
permission and the assurance that he ex- 
pects to offer the amendment later, may 
I read it as a prelude to my remarks? 

Mr. BROWN. Very well. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Does the Senator 
have any objection to my doing so? 

Mr. BROWN. No. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The amendment pro- 
poses to insert at the proper place the 
following words: ; 
less the rate of the parity and conservation 
payments made in connection with the acre- 
age allotments established for the crop of 
such commodity harvested in the calendar 
year in which the then current marketing 
year began. 

Mr. President, let me refer to the legis- 
lative proposals which are designed to 
assist the farmer to obtain an income 
from his crops. When the old Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act was declared un- 
constitutional, Congress enacted the Soil 
Conservation Act which, with amend- 
ments, is carried in the existing Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938. By it we 
provided that the individual farmer, in 
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return for taking out of production cer- 
tain acreage, and abiding by the rules of 
the Department in respect to building 
up the soil fertility of such acreage by 
planting soil-building crops, or leaving 
the acreage lie fallow, would be compen- 
sated by a soil-conservation payment in 
proportion to his compliance on his farm 
with the rules laid down. Under that 
law there is no relation whatever be- 
tween the soil-conservation payment 
which Jim Hucues gets for his farm and 
the market price obtained for Guy GIL- 
LETTE’s corn or his cotton or anything 
else he takes to market. The money re- 
ceived for soil conservation is a payment 
to Senator Hucues for taking out of pro- 
duction certain acreage, and the pay- 
ment is made in an attempt to compen- 
sate him in part therefor. So to include 
a conservation payment in a determina- 
tion of what a farmer has received as in- 
come is entirely beside the point. The 
majority of the farmers are not in the 
program. Some of them had their com- 
pliance payments cut down because they 
did not comply in full; perhaps they put 
only some of the withdrawn acreage into 
soil-building crops. To say that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation cannot 
sell without taking into consideration the 
conservation payments would require 
them to take into consideration the con- 
servation payments made to every indi- 
vidual in the United States who was in 
the program and to find out how much 
he received from it. 

Notwithstanding the conservation pay- 
ments under the plan taking acreage out 
of production, it was recognized that the 
price for the farmer’s product might be 
away below parity. So the Congress pro- 
vided a further payment called a parity 
payment, to which I referred yesterday, 
and to which I shall refer again, under 
which, if at the close of any marketing 
year the Congress made appropriations 
for the purpose, such appropriations 
could be allocated to the extent funds 
were available among the different crops 
in the proportion that they had fallen 
below an income price in that year. That 
is the parity payment and it is based, as 
the Presiding Officer [the Vice President 
in the chair] well knows, not on the par- 
ity price of the unit in the market but 
on the parity income of the individual. 

Mr. President, the pending bill pro- 
vides this and no more: That the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall not use 
the crop surpluses which they have un- 
der their control by putting them on the 
market below a parity price. It is utterly 
ridiculous in all fairness to say that the 
surplus cannot be put on the market 
below a parity price plus the conservation 
payments that Bill Smith got plus a par- 
ity price that may or may not have been 
paid in some past year. 

In this connection let us think for a 
moment of what crops come within the 
control of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and why. The Senator from 
Kentucky, the majority leader [Mr. 
BARKLEY], yesterday in the colloquy be- 
tween the Senator from Michigan and 
the Senator from Kentucky and myself 
when I asked when the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has within its control] crops 
raised in 1937, 1938, 1939, and 1940, how 
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could the Corporation know what parity 
payments, if any, were made in those 
years, the Senator from Kentucky said, 
“We are talking about the crop of 1941.” 
Let me say to the Senator that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation does not have 
one pound of the crop of 1941; it can not 
have it. It is impossible for the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation at the present time 
to have under its control one nickel's 
worth, one pound, one ounce of the crop 
of 1941. The 1941 crop goes under loan 
and is warehoused on the farm if and 
when the producers of the crop want to 
take advantage of the loan provision and 
borrow on the crop and warehouse it on 
the farm. In that connection in 1938 
and 1939 farmers who warehoused corn 
on the farm and borrowed money on it 
instead of turning it back, were asked 
when the loans became due, to reseal it, 
and they were given a premium of 6 or 7 
cents additional for keeping it instead of 
turning it over to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. If the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has loaned to a farmer in 
Alabama, or Mississippi, or Oklahoma, 
or Oregon, or any other State on the 1941 
crop, when the loan becomes due or when 
it is called the Corporation could get pos- 
session of the crop, but the Corporation 
does not have possession of it now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am aware of the 
fact the Senator has just stated. When 
I referred yesterday to the crop of 1941 
I did not have in mind any part of that 
crop that is owned or held by the Gov- 
ernment; but certainly this bill is pre- 
sented by its sponsors at this time, I 
imagine, with a view that if it is enacted 
it may affect the price of the crop of 
1941 still in the hands either of the grow- 
ers or in the hands of other people who 
have not distributed it through general 
commercial channels. 

Mr. GILLETTE, The Senator is en- 
tirely right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There are consider- 
able quantities of the crop of 1941 upon 
which there is no loan, and which have 
not yet been sold to the public; other- 
wise, I cannot imagine any reason at all 
for presenting a bill of this kind at this 
time. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator’s state- 
ment is a hundred percent correct. The 
object of the measure is that when a 
farmer goes to market with his load of 
corn or his lead of wheat or his load of 
hogs or his load of cotton, rice, or to- 
bacco, he must not be compelled to sell 
it on a market that has been depressed 
through the operations of the govern- 
mental agencies that have taken control 
of the crops in previous years. In that 
connection, as = said yesterday, recently 
the mere statement that certain action 
would be taken by the governmental 
agencies broke the corn market and the 
wheat market in Chicago 5 cents a 
bushel, and every farmer who took 
his product to market within the fol- 
lowing 2 or 3 days had that much money 
taken out of his pocket. 

There is another matter to which I 
did not refer yesterday, but to which I 
should like to refer at this time. How do 
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these surpluses come within the control 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation? 
First, because when a farmer’s loan be- 
comes due he may turn over the grain or 
the cotton which secures the loan, and 
the Corporation must take it and cannot 
obtain a personal judgment against the 
farmer for the balance due. In that way, 
the Corporation comes into possession of 
some of these surpluses. How else does 
it come into possession of surpluses? 
Section 612 (C), title VII, of the code 
provides: 

There is appropriated for each fiscal year 
beginning with the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1936, an amount equal to 30 percent of 
the gross receipts from duties collected under 
the customs laws * * * and shall be 
used by the Secretary of Agriculture— 

Now listen— 


to encourage the exportation of agricultural 
commodities— 


To pay the losses to the farmers and to— 


encourage the domestic consumption of such 
commodities or products by diverting them, 
by the payment of benefits or indemnities 
or other means, from the normal channels 
of trade or commerce or by increasing their 
utilization through indemnities, donations 
or by other means, benefits, among persons 
in low income groups as determined by the 
Secretray of Agriculture. 


In section 713 (C) of title XV of the 
Code those powers were transferred to 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration and in effectuating the subsec- 
tion which I have just read which enabled 
the Corporation in domestic uses to han- 
dle these products and to use the money 
derived there was added a provision: 
That in the application of section 612 
(C) the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation could use such transferred 
funds for purchasing, exchanging, proc- 
essing, distributing, disposing, transport- 
ing, storing, and handling all agricultural 
commodities and products. 

By the use of 30 percent of the cus- 
toms receipts the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration formerly, now the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation—and their 
authority has since been transferred to 
the Surplus Marketing Administration 
and yesterday that was changed again 
to some other organization which exer- 
cises the same power and functions— 
in addition to securing control of agri- 
cultural surpluses through the liquida- 
tion of loans, has a right to use 30 percent 
of the customs receipts to go into the 
market and buy agricultural commodi- 
ties, process and sell them, use them, 
transfer them in any way it sees fit. 
Yet when we come before the Senate 
and ask that this power shall not be used 
for the avowed purpose of driving farm 
prices below parity, we are criticized by 
eminent authority and on down. 

Mr. BROWN. I hope the Senator is 
not referring to me as an “eminent au- 
thority.” 

Mr. GILLETTE. No; I did not mean 
authority “down” to the Senator from 
Michigan; I meant further down than 
the niche that is so well occupied by the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. President, before I take my seat, 
may I again refer to what actually oc- 
curred? In view of what has occurred, 
is it any wonder that we fear what might 
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occur? The Surplus Marketing Corpo- ` 
ration, originally the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, took 60,000,000 bushels of 
corn since the first of the year and threw 
it on to the market at less than parity. 

Those who purchased it speculated 
with it, bought against it, and then threw 
it on to the market to drive down the 
price so that they could cover their sales, 
to the tune of a profit of 7 cents a bushel. 
Secretary Wickard admitted that that 
was done, and said he took steps to stop 
it. In addition they processed and made 
$1.25 a bushel on corn which they had 
bought at 81 cents from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and they had a resi- 
due of feed, 17 or 18 pounds to the bushel 
which was sold at a profit. That is what 
we do not want to happen. That is 
what we are asking the Congress of the 
United States to prevent. 

Some say that under the terms of the 
bill the grain could not be used by the 
War Department, and could not be used 
by the Navy Department. There is 
nothing in the pending bill which would 
prevent such use. It merely says: 

You cannot dispose of it at less than the 
parity price, nor can any organization or 
agency of the Government to which you 
transfer it dispose of it at less than the 
parity price. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, There is 


nothing in the bill to prevent using the 
surplus of grain for the production of 
industrial alcohol, thereby relieving the 
sugar situation, is there? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Nothing whatever. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Is it not a 
fact that to some extent the sugar short- 
age has been created by some of the 
corn-sirup manufacturers, who do not 
want to have grain used to relieve the 
sugar shortage, but who want to have a 
sugar shortage so that people will have 
to use corn sirup? 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is true, and, 
specifically, the R. F. C. bought 1,200,- 
000 long tons of Cuban sugar to com- 
pensate for the loss of a million tons 
of Philippine sugar, and they are hold- 
ing it, as they say, for the manufacture 
of industrial alcohol, instead of using 
surplus grain, when they can manufac- 
ture alcohol from grain and reduce the 
necessity for sugar rationing. That is 
what is going on, and at the proper 
time we will show it. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Missouri for the suggestion. 

For the time being, let me plead with 
the people to abide by the President's 
suggestion made night before last in his 
broadcast, not to put the agricultural 
group of this country into a strait 
jacket. I have no criticism to make of 
all the assistance and protection that is 
given industry, I have no objection 
whatever to the floor under wages and 
the lack of ceiling over wages, for labor, 
but I object to saying to the farmer: “We 
will not let you have a parity position, we 
are going to prevent you getting into par- 
ity relationship, and we shall use the 
governmental agencies for a purpose for 
which they were not intended, to drive 
down the prices of your farm commodi- 
ties when they tend to reach the parity 
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position which we have said for 20 years 
we were going to see that you got.” 

Once more, Mr. President, I apologize 
to the Senate for taking so much time, 
but I sincerely hope that Senators will be 
fair to agriculture. I have no criticism 
of any Senator for any opinion or con- 
clusion he may reach. I have tried in my 
poor way to express my views. If I have 
failed to present the argument convinc- 
ingly, the shortcoming is mine, and does 
not indicate lack of justice or equity or 
merit in thre case. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I expect 
to vote for the pending bill, and I favor 
its enactment into law. I did not intend 
to speak on the bill, and I should not 
have done so had it not been that since 
the President’s letter was read at the 
desk there have been severe criticisms of 
the method the President takes to com- 
municate with Congress, It seems to me 
that some of the criticism is not only un- 
warranted, but that it is disrespectful to 
the Chief Executive, at a time when, 
above all things on earth, we should 
present to the world a united front, no 
matter how we may disagree among our- 
selves as to methods employed. 

Mr. President, I believe that under the 
Constitution of the United States the 
President has a right to communicate his 
ideas to either body of Congress by letter 
addressed to its Presiding Officer. The 
Constitution provides that it shall be his 
duty to communicate to the Congress, 
and to recommend such legislation as ne 
believes to be good for the Nation. It 
does not specifically say that he has a 
right to call attention to proposed legis- 
lation with which he does not agree. 

Are we to quibble on that point? Even 
assuming that the Constitution may be so 
strictly interpreted as to mean that the 
President has no right to say to Congress, 
except through a veto, that he opposes 
legislative proposals, are we to question 
his motives, as I think has been done this 
morning by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Wey]? Are we to criticize him 
because he pursues a method which we 
would not pursue if we occupied his po- 
sition? Assuming, of course, that we 
could do better than he does, should we 
not in these times give to him the privi- 
lege of following his own ideas as to how 
he will communicate with Congress? 

Under the Constitution as I under- 
stand it, the President is a part of the 
legislative function of the Government. 
If he cares to exercise his function by 
telling us he does not like legislation 
which is pending, and offering his objec- 
tion and giving his reasons for objecting, 
are we to question him and say, “Mr. 
President, all you say may be true, but 
the Constitution does not permit you to 
communicate with us in this way. We 
are on a different pedestal. To approach 
us you must follow technical provisions 
of the Constitution, and veto a bill if you 
do not like it.” 

Mr. President, this quibbling over a 
technicality which is immaterial, this 
fault finding with the Chief Executive 
because we do not agree with the method 
he has pursued, is a dangerous attitude 
for us to take. What of it? Suppose the 
Constitution is silent about the matter, 
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suppose such a thing has never been done 
by any President in the past; will we not 
permit the President to send a letter to 
the Vice President telling the Senate that 
he thinks something we are about to do 
should be modified, or that it is not right? 

Mr. President, this makes me think of 
a certain country justice of the peace, 
before whom there was pending a replevin 
action, in which the plaintiff sought to 
replevin some hogs. One of the attorneys 
took the attitude that the action would 
not lie, and cited an opinion of the su- 
preme court of the State in a case exactly 
like the one pending. The attorney sat 
down thinking that he had convinced 
the court, and that there could be but 
one decision; but the justice of the peace, 
on his pedestal, with his superior wis- 
dom, called the attention of the attorney 
to the insult he had offered the court. 
He said, “We have before us a replevin 
case involving hogs, and you have cited 
a case passed on by the supreme court 
involving cattle. What has that to do 
with hogs? You should be disbarred for 
offering such an insult to this high court.” 

Mr. President, we are at war. We are 
battling to save civilization itself—in my 
opinion, the greatest question ever in- 
volved in war at any time, anywhere. 
The happiness of future generations the 
world over depends on the outcome, and 
here, while enemy planes are flying over 
our coastal cities, while bombs are falling 
upon our soil, we quibble as to whether 
the President has a right to send a letter 
to the Vice President to be read to the 
Senate. 

Let us suppose the President does not 
have such a right; what difference does it 
make? Are we going to stop the clock 
of civilization in order to settle an imma- 
terial quibble which has nothing to do 
with the great battle before us to save the 
world from paganism and slavery? 

I speak now because this is not the only 
occasion when the same kind of criticism 
has been directed against our Chief Exec- 
utive. I have no objection to anyone 
criticizing the Chief Executive construc- 
tively, but if I had to weigh such a point 
now, with the work which is before us, I 
should hesitate to say that, instead of 
sending a letter to the Vice President, he 
should have sent a message to both 
Houses of Congress, or should have re- 
mained silent and waited until he gets 
an opportunity to veto the measure. 

I hear criticism almost daily coming 
from Members of the Senate. The criti- 
cism may be slight. Some may say, 
“Yes; I agree with what the President 
has done, and it is all right, but the 
President has not done it in the right 
way. I know that someone else could do 
it better.” 

Mr. President, suppose that is true; 
what difference does it make? If I 
think I can do a job better than the 
President can do it, what has that to do 
with the matter? I am not President. I 
cannot be. Franklin Roosevelt is Presi- 
dent, and he is my President, and he is 
your President, and he is battling for the 
same objective we all desire to attain. 

I was greatly pleased the other day to 
read in a newspaper that there was a 
movement on foot in Oregon for both or 
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all parties there to unite and get behind 
the Republican Senate leader [Mr. Mc- 
Nary], who sits before me now. I 
thought that was the kind of spirit which 
ought to be shown in these terrible times, 
not because we always agree with the 
Senator from Oregon, but because it 
would exemplify to our enemies unanim- 
ity of purpose and patriotism here which 
casts all politics and disagreements aside. 
That one action, if carried out, wou!d, in 
my judgment, be a greater victory for us 
in this cause than the building of a bat- 
tleship. It would create a belief and a 
knowledge, probably not here, but in Ger- 
many, in Italy, in Japan, that they were 
contending against an enemy who was 
united at home. Every one of these little 
disagreements go to Hitler and to his fat 
boy, Mussolini; every one of them goes to 
Japan; and it gives the enemy relief, it 
gives the enemy a greater spirit to fight 
on in opposition to what they say is a 
divided country here. 

So, Mr. President, while I expect, as I 
said, to vote for the bill, I believe firmly 
that the President in writing a letter to 
the Vice President of the United States in 
regard to the measure, and calling his 
attention to what he believes are defi- 
ciencies in it, pursued a proper course. 
He could follow that course or he could 
take some other course; but if I did not 
believe that the President had the right 
to do what he did, giving him credit, as I 
do, for being conscientious and honest, I 
would object to the course he took. 
I do not think it would be any defense to 
say that someone else could do it in a 
different way and in a better way. For 
re opi of the cause we might admit all 

at. 

Mr. President, these little things, little 
by little, every day and every hour, com- 
ing from somewhere, the finding of fault 
with something which is immaterial and 
which does not amount to anything, no 
matter which way it is done, are hurting 
us, are injuring our cause, and making it 
more difficult for our brave men to 
achieve on the battlefield the victory 
which we expect eventually. None of 
those things in themselves and standing 
alone are perhaps worthy of notice, but 
when they come continually every day 
and every hour, mingled sometimes with 
faint praise in order, I think, to cover up 
the effect of criticism, they result in in- 
jury to our cause. 

I do not want anything I have said to 
cause anyone to feel that I object to criti- 
cism of the President, or of Senators, or 
of anyone else, when the criticism is made 
in a spirit of justice, in a spirit which will 
not divide us and send us off in different 
directions when we all want to accomplish 
the same objective. 

Mr. President, what I am now saying 
is not said with the idea of finding fault 
with Senators for exercising their rights, 
but it seems to me I have often heard 
similar criticisms. I do not mean to say 
that much which has been said in regard 
to the letter which has come here is nec- 
essarily wrong. I have no objection to a 
Senator feeling that the President ought 
not to communicate with us in that way, 
and expressing his feeling, That is not 
the reason for my taking the floor. I 
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do not want to be misunderstood, but I 
want to say, if I can only find words to 
say it, that, in order to present the proper 
front to our enemies, in order to bring 
success to the cause which we all want 
to succeed, in order to accomplish the 
object which is common to every one of us 
without exception, these immaterial 
things pertaining particularly to proce- 
dure, which cannot hurt anyone, which 
cannot do any injury to anyone, ought 
not to be the vehicle for raising criticism 
against any official in our Government. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled bill 
(H. R. 6470) to extend the time within 
which the amount of any nationa! mar- 
keting quota for tobacco, procla med 
under section 312 (a) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, may be 
increased, and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 

DISPOSITION OF AGRICULTURAL COM- 

MODITIES BY COMMODITY CREDIT 

CORPORATION 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2255) to establish a 
policy with respect to the disposition of 
agricultural commodities acquired by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to call up for consideration the 
amendment which I submitted last night, 
and which was ordered to be printed and 
to lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL in the chair). The Chair advises 
the Senator from Vermont that a com- 
mittee amendment to the bill is pend- 
ing, which has not yet been agreed to. 

Mr, AIKEN. I beg the Chair’s pardon. 
I thought that committee amendment 
had been acted upon. 

The PRESIDING- OFFICER. The 
pending committee amendment will be 
read again for the information of the 
Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
after line 14, it is proposed to insert the 
following new section: 

Src. 2. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to authorize any sale or other dis- 
position of any agricultural commodity con- 

to the provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I now ask 
that my amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 14, after the word “purposes” it is 
proposed to insert a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “nor to grain which has substan- 
tially deteriorated in quality and is sold 
for the purpose of feeding or the manu- 
facture of alcohol.” 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I de not 
anticipate there will be any objection to 
the amendment. I think the wording 
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explains its purpose. It is to make sure 
that under the bill the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will be empowered to sell 
at a lesser price for the purpose of feed- 
ing or making alcohol, grain which has 
deteriorated. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the 
sponsors of the bill feel that this amend- 
ment is a good one; and, insofar as they 
have the power to do so, they are willing 
to accept it. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, as one of 
those who oppose the bill, let me say that 
the amendment is a limitation, and for 
that reason it is not unsatisfactory to us. 
Iam very glad to acquiesce in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, let me 
suggest to the Senator from Vermont that 
he also include commodities which are 
to be used for seed purposes. 

Mr, AIKEN. I have no objection to 
accepting that modification. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We have no objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will 
permit me to do so, I suggest striking out 
the period after the word “alcohol” in 
the Senator’s amendment and inserting 
“or commodities sold to farmers for 
seed.” 

Mr. AIKEN. That modification is per- 
fectly satisfactory to me; but I wonder 
if it covers exactly what the Senator 
from Georgia means, because the amend- 
ment relates to grain which has de- 
teriorated in quality. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the modification 
which I have suggested should be agreed 
to, the Senator’s amendment would read 
as follows: 

On page 2, line 14, after the word “pur- 
poses”— 

Which, of course, applies to commodi- 
ties distributed to those on relief— 
insert “nor to grain which has substantially 
deteriorated in quality and is sold for the pur- 
pose of feeding or the manufacture of alcohol, 
or commodities sold to farmers for seed.” 


Mr. AIKEN. That wording is perfectly 
agreeable. I merely wished to make sure 
that deteriorated grain is not sold for 
seed 


Mr. RUSSELL. I used the word com- 
modities.” As a matter of fact, I did not 
have grain in mind in suggesting the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

The amendment as modified was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 3, 
after the word “hereafter”, it is proposed 
to insert the words “until 6 months after 
the end of the wars in which the United 
States is now engaged.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the bill, as 
drafted, apparentiy proposes a perma- 
nent policy for the Government for all 
time to come. It seems to me obvious 
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that whether or not it should apply dur- 
ing the war, it certainly would be a very 
unwise policy after the war. The pur- 
pose of the amendment is to limit it to 
the period of the war and 6 months there- 
after, during the readjustment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bunker in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The language 
which the Senator has used is the ortho- 
dox form in which similar language has 
been used repeatedly by Congress during 
the past few months by way of limitation 
upon emergency legislation. 

In the Foreign Relations Committee a 
couple of weeks ago I was struck by the 
fact that there may be a very different 
definition of what is meant by the end 
of the war than the one the Senator may 
have in mind. Let me express what I 
mean in the form of a question. Did the 
World War end with the armistice, or 
did it end 2 or 3 years later when the 
peace treaty was ratified? 

Mr. TAFT. I think it ended with the 
signing of the peace treaty. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Then it strikes 
me that the limitation language which 
we are using in these statutes is a very 
faulty limitation, because the law may 
extend after every semblanc of war is 
over, and reach into 2 or 3 years of peace 
and reconstruction. 

Mr. TAFT. As I recall, the peace treaty 
was signed 6 or 8 months after the 
armistice. Of course, it was not finally 
ratified by the Senate for some time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What does the 
Senator mean? Does he mean the sign- 
ing of the peace treaty or the ratification 
of the treaty? 

Mr. TAFT. I suppose it would mean 
the ratification of the treaty. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Then, the Sen- 
ator is talk ng about a period which may 
extend for 2 or 3 years after the war has 
actually ended. 

Mr. TAFT. I think there should be 
some period after the war has ended, be- 
cause in all these matters of price con- 
trol it will probably be necessary to con- 
trol the price question after the end of 
the war. 

When this question arose in connection 
with the second War Powers Act, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 
offered an amendment about which there 
was a good deal of debate, and with re- 
spect to which there was considerable 
change. Finally he settled down to the 
31st of December 1944, unless extended 
by the Senate. If it is agreeable to the 
sponsors of the bill, I am perfectly willing 
to suggest, instead of this amendment, 
the same limitation which is in the sec- 
ond War Powers Act, so that all these 
powers may come to an end at the same 
time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator 
will further yield, what I am saying is 
only casually related to his amendment. 
I have no particular interest one way or 
the other in the language of the pending 
amendment; but I am raising a question 
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which I think has heretofore been over- 
looked in connection with the formula of 
limitation. I think the formula of limi- 
tation, as we have written it, may ulti- 
mately be construed in a totally different 
manner than we contemplated. 

Mr. TAFT. I think that most of the 
powers which have been limited have 
related either to the emergency declared 
by the President or to specific dates. I 
think there are very few limitations of 
the character which I have proposed. I 
quite agree that the amendment would 
not be a very wise provision. If it is 
agreeable to the sponsors of the bill, I 
suggest that the amendment be changed 
to read in accordance with the limitation 
in the second War Powers Act. 

In the first War Powers Act the limita- 
tion reads as follows: 

Titles I and II of this act shall remain in 
force during the continuance of the present 
war and for 6 months after the termination 
of the war, or until such earlier time as the 
Congress by concurrent resolution, or the 
President, may designate. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. What does the 
phrase “termination of the war” mean? 
Does it mean the end of the shooting, or 
the ratification of the peace treaty? 

Mr. TAFT. I think it means the 
ratification of the peace treaty. Of 
course, there is the provision that the 
Congress may terminate the powers 
sooner if it so desires. I think the first 
War Powers Act would continue until the 
peace treaty and 6 months after the 
peace treaty, unless Congress should 
terminate it sooner. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not think 
that is the sort of limitation which most 
Senators had in mind when they were 
supporting the formula of limitation. 
We know from experience that the war 
powers may be extended for 2 or 3 or 4 
years into the post-war peace era. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with everything 
the Senator has said. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. I call the Senator's at- 
tention to the fact that under existing 
law the Commodity Credit Corporation’s 
right to do business ends on June 30, 
1943. In view of that fact it seems to 
me that that is probably a very much 
earlier date than any of the dates which 
the Senator is now discussing. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, the War Pow- 
ers Acts cover every agency of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, I withdraw the amend- 
ment which I have offered. As soon as 1 
have redrafted it I shall offer it again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, line 1, 
it is proposed to strike out the period 
after the word “law” and insert the fol- 
lowing: “less the rate of the parity and 
conservation payments made in connec- 
tion with the acreage allotments estab- 
lished for the crop of such commodity 
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harvested in the calendar year in which 
the then current marketing year began.” 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I know 
that the majority leader desires to ex- 
press himself on this amendment. I 
therefore suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Ellender Norris 
Austin Gerry Nye 

Bailey Gillette O'Daniel 
Ball Glass O'Mahoney 
Bankhead Green Radcliffe 
Barbour Guffey Reed 
Barkley Gurney Reynolds 
Bilbo Hayden Rosier 
Bone Herring Russell 
Brewster Hill Schwartz 
Brown Holman Smathers 
Bulow Hughes Stewart 
Bunker Johnson, Calif. Taft 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Idaho 
Butler Kilgore Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd La Follette Tobey 
Capper Langer Truman 
Caraway McCarran Tunnell 
Chavez McKellar Tydings 
Clark, Idaho McNary Vandenberg 
Clark, Mo, Maloney Van Nuys 
Connally Maybank Wallgren 
Danaher Mead Walsh 
Davis Millikin Wheeler 
Downey Murdock White 
Doxey Murray Wiley 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
eight Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, before 
I discuss the bill and the pending amend- 
ment, I desire to refer briefly to the 
question raised by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] as a result of the 
letter relative to the pending bill sent to 
the Senate, through the Vice President, 
by the President of the United States. 
In the colloquy with the Senator from 
Iowa I suggested that this method of 
communicating with either or both 
branches of Congress is one which has 
been followed almost from time imme- 
morial. It has been practiced, I am sure, 
during my service in both Houses—a 
service which runs over a period of 29 
years. No one ever objected to the pro- 
cedure. I recall that on the 19th of 
July last year the present Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States sent a letter— 
as appears on page 320 of the Senate 
Journal—to the Vice President, referring 
to a letter he had written on the 3d day 
of July 1941 to the Speaker of the House 
in reference to the flood-control bill, 
which was House bill 4911. No one ob- 
jected to the President’s writing to the 
Speaker with regard to the flood-control 
bill at that time pending in the House, 
and still pending there. 

The President of the United States ad- 
dressed a letter—as is shown on page 497 
of the Journal—dated December 15, 1941, 
to the Vice President, as the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate, in regard to the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, amendments to which were then 
Pending in the Senate. So far as I re- 
call, and so far as the record shows, no 
one objected to that method of communi- 
cating with the Senate of the United 
States. I may state that for many years 
the Journal of the Senate and the Jour- 
nal of the House have contained com- 
munications of this nature addressed to 
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the Congress or to one of its branches by 
the Chief Executive in office at the time, 
calling attention to his support of or his 
objection to legislation pending before 
the branch which he addressed in that 
fashion. 

I have always believed, and I now be- 
lieve, that the less formality and the 
more cordiality and personal cooperation 
there may be between the legislative and 
executive branches of our Government, 
the better will be the result in legisla- 
tion. Certainly at a time like this we 
should not stand on ceremony, we should 
not rare back and call for meticulous 
observance of formalities as between the 
various branches of the Government, 
especially the legislative and executive, 
both of which must work together in the 
enactment of legislation, because under 
the Constitution the President of the 
United States is a part of the legislative 
process, since he is required to give his 
approval to bills passed by the Congress— 
and in that act he is a part of the legis- 
lature—or, if he disapproves, to return 
the measures to the Congress, noting his 
objections thereto. But, as I indicated 
in the colloquy with the Senator from 
Iowa, such a discussion does not really 
go to the merits of the suggestions of 
the President or the contents of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. President, I do not take the floor 
with any expectation that what I may 
have to say will influence many, if any, 
votes on the pending bill; but I am un- 
willing for the Senate to vote upon the 
measure without submitting for the 
Recorp and for the consideration of the 
Senate what I regard to be some per- 
tinent facts which, in my judgment, 
ought to be taken into consideration, and 
which certainly had some influence with 
me in determining my attitude on this 
proposed legislation. 

I do not suppose that I need to ex- 
patiate upon my record in the House 
and in the Senate in behalf of 
legislation to improve the condition of 
agriculture. It is a record of which I 
am proud, beginning back in the Wilson 
administration, when there was enacted 
the first farm-credit legislation ever 
passed by the Congress of the United 
States, and including the enactment of 
good-roads legislation, openly designed 
to aid agriculture in obtaining and reach- 
ing markets for the sale of agricultural 
products. I voted in the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the legislation sponsored 
by the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon, known as the McNary-Haugen bill. 
I am sure that I do not have to prove to 
the Senator from Oregon that any man 
who would vote for that bill must have 
been a friend of the farmer. So I speak 
today, I hope, as one whose record is 
established in the journals of the two 
Houses as friendly and enthusiastic in 
behalf of legislation to benefit agricul- 
ture. I not only voted for but I helped, 
as best I could, in the passage of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, the Soil 
Conservation Act, and other acts which 
were designed to benefit, and which have 
benefited immeasurably, the agricultural 
interests of the United States. 

In the enactment of all this legislation 
Congress had in mind, the administra- 
tion had in mind, fixing a relationship 
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between the income and the outgo of the 
farmer which would come as nearly as 
possible to the relationship prevailing in 
the period during which the normal in- 
come and outgo in the way of expendi- 
tures were as representative as was pos- 
sible. In order to provide a standard for 
agricultural prices, we fixed the period 
from 1909 to 1914 as the 5 years which 
represented as well as if not better than 
any other similar period in recent agri- 
cultural history, the normal relationship, 
and we called that relationship parity. 
It has been the objective of all the laws 
enacted by Congress to bring about a 
gradual approach to that relationship, or 
parity, where the income of the farmer 
and the price of the things which he is 
required to buy approximately represent 
the same relationship, though not the 
same prices, as that which existed in the 
period from 1909 to 1914. 

With the exception of one or two 
phases of the governmental payments 
under the triple A and under the soil- 
conservation program, I think we may 
assume that if the farmer had received 
prices which might be said to represent 
parity in the last 8 years there would not 
have been any need for any benefit pay- 
ments. 

We undoubtedly and admittedly have 
resorted to artificial means by which to 
control production by the adoption of 
quotas, voted by the farmers on them- 
selyes, in the case of cotton, wheat, corn, 
tobacco, rice, and more lately peanuts. 
Those votes had to be by two-thirds ma- 
jority, by which the farmers imposed 
‘upon themselves a restriction on pro- 
duction in order that production might 
be reduced somewhat to the requirements 
of commercial demands; but, recogniz- 
ing that that could not be done in a day 
or a week or a year, we adopted a program 
under which the agencies of the Federal 
Government, including the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the Soil Conservation 
Service, and others, might hold off the 
market surpluses of certain crops, so that 
the dumping of such surpluses on the 
market at a depressed price would not 
drag down the price of the balance of the 
crop sold during any given year. 

Congress had two things in mind in 
the adoption of that policy. One was, 
even in normal times, in peacetimes, but 
particularly when prices were depressed 
by conditions over which the farmer had 
no control, to hold the surpluses off the 
market, in order that the prices might 
not be depressed still further. I may say 
that was the primary objective in mind 
in the creation of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and various other agencies 
under laws enacted by Congress during 
the past few years. 

There was, however, another objective, 
even though it may be described as sec- 
ondary, and that was to hold the sur- 
pluses off the market until there might 
be created, or might come into existence, 
an emergency, when it would not only de 
proper but would be wise to feed the sur- 
pluses to the public and to the market as 
the market might be able to absorb them; 
but, in order that there might be no 
sudden dumping of the surpluses upon the 
market, even in the existence of an 
emergency, Congress enacted legislation 
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limiting the amount which could be sold 
in any month or in any year, so that they 
might be fed to the commercial market, 
somewhat after the fashion of the de- 
mand of the commercial market, and in 
such quantities as would not suddenly 
depress the prices of the commodities. 

Now we are dealing particularly with 
wheat, corn, and cotton, although there 
are other products, such as tobacco and 
rice and peanuts which constitute what 
we call the basic agricultural commodi- 
ties. During the existence of this pro- 
gram, I think it might be well for the 
Senate to bear in mind the fact that since 
1933 the Commodity Credit Corporation 
has made loans on about 1.100, 000,000 
bushels of corn. 

Under the contract entered into be- 
tween the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and the grower, loans are made on 
the basis of 85 percent of parity; and in 
many cases the 85 percent of parity, 
which represented the loan of the Goy- 
ernment to the grower, was above the 
market price of corn at the time the loan 
was made, The same thing is true of 
wheat; the same thing is true of cotton; 
in other words, when the Government of 
the United States, through the agency 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
agreed to loan 85 percent of parity, and 
did make the loan, 85 percent of parity 
was above the market price at the time 
the loan was made. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, can the 
Senator tell me how much the Govern- 
ment has loaned on cotton and wheat? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am coming to that, 
if the Senator will allow me. 

So, Mr. President, in adopting and in 
carrying out this policy, the Government 
of the United States made loans on some 
of these commodities which were at the 
time greater than the prices which 
could have been received for the com- 
modities if they had been put on the 
market for sale. In that very process the 
prices of the commodities were boosted, 
because whenever the Government of the 
United States announced that it was will- 
ing through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to lend on any given product 
more than the product was bringing in 
the market, the natural result was to 
increase the price of the commodity in 
the market, and in that respect to bene- 
fit the growers of the product through- 
out the United States. 

I stated that since 1933 the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation had made 
loans on 1,100,000,000 bushels of corn. 
Under the terms of the loan contracts 
the Commodity Credit Corporation had 
the right to take over title and owner- 
ship to the corn of which I am at the 
moment speaking, if there were a default 
in the payment of a loan, without the 
requirement of going into court and 
foreclosing a mortgage. Of the 1,100,- 
000,000 bushels of corn upon which loans 
have been made since 1933, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has acquired 
title to and now owns approximately 
300,000,000 bushels of corn. 

Prior to January 1, 1941, perhaps none 
of this corn was sold, except odd lots and 
off-grade corn, and about 25,000,000 
bushels sold to Great Britain in the sum- 
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mer of 1940, In 1941, however, about 
135,000,000 bushels of corn were sold, in- 
cluding about 11,000,000 bushels shipped 
to Great Britain under the lend-lease 
program. Thus far in 1942 about 50,- 
000,000 bushels have been sold, and 
90,000,000 bushels are still owned by the 
Corporation. In addition to the corn 
owned by the Corporation, loans were 
outstanding on January 31, 1942, on 
approximately 250,000,000 bushels of 
corn. 

Mr, President, I may say that as the 
result of this program of lending money, 
not my money or your money, not the 
money of a mythical old man with long 
whiskers here in Washington known as 
Uncle Sam, but the money of the Ameri- 
can people, taxpayers of the United 
States, collected either through taxes 
levied upon them or through loans made 
in their names—through the processes 
of these loans and the defaults on them 
which resulted in the Government ac- 
quiring, or the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, as the agency of the Govern- 
ment, acquiring the title to the com- 
modity involved, we now have on hand, 
to which the Government has title 
through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, approximately 5,000,000 bales of 
cotton, approximately 90,000,000 bushels 
of corn, approximately 135,000,000 
bushels of wheat. We have a quantity 
of barley, which is not involved particu- 
larly, we have flaxseed, rye, tobacco, 
turpentine, rosin, and other products 
upon which loans have been made, in 
regard to which defaults have occurred, 
which have resulted in the ownership of 
the commodities by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

We have passed a law with respect to 
cotton, providing that not more than 
300,000 bales a month may be sold, and 
that not more than a million and a half 
bales a year may be sold, so that at that 
rate it would require practically 3½ 
years for the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration to dispose of the 5,000,000 bales 
of cotton it now owns. Therefore it is 
impossible, as I see it, to dump the 
5,000,000 bales of cotton on the market at 
any one time, or to dump them at all, 
or even to sell them in the orderly proc- 
esses, assuming that the Corporation 
sold the maximum of 300,000 bales a 
month allowed by the law—it would be 
impossible for them to dump or sell, 
whichever term one may wish to use, 
more than 300,000 of the 5,000,000 bales 
of cotton owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

There was practically no sale of this 
cotton prior to January, and it so hap- 
pens that fear was aroused, or created, 
or came over the cotton growers, and 
those who are friends of the cotton grow- 
ers, among whom I number myseif, which 
was the result of sales in January. What 
does that mean? The Corporation did 
sell 300,000 bales of cotton in January. 
Two hundred thousand of the 300000 
bales were sold at prices above parity, so 
there is no danger there, and, if it were 
enacted, the pending bill would not affect 
those 200,000 bales. Eighty thousand of 
the 300,000 bales the Corporation was 
permitted to sell were sold for export, 
and therefore those 80,000 bales would 
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not be affected by the proposed legisla- 
tion, because the bill itself does not pro- 
hibit the sale of cotton below parity for 
export purposes. So that when we sub- 
tract 280,000 bales from the 300,000 max- 
imum which could have been sold in Jan- 
uary, we find that only 20,000 bales of 
cotton were sold at below parity, and 
those 20,000 bales were sold to go into the 
manufacture of cotton bagging, in lieu 
of jute and other products which are not 
now being imported into the United 
States, the cotton bagging being for the 
use of the very cotton growers who were 
producing the cotton about which we are 
now talking. In other words, by the sale 
of 20,000 bales at a price below parity 
cotton farmers will be able to buy cotton 
bagging, which is necessary in the baling 
and marketing of cotton, at a cheaper 
price than they would have to pay for it 
if they were required to buy cotton bag- 
ging manufactured out of cotton sold at 
‘parity or above parity. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ' 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under the law as it 
is now, and under the present adminis- 
tration of the law, does the Senator con- 
ceive that the Government could take a 
portion of this cotton and turn it over to 
manufacturers, and receive in return 
therefor cotton goods which are needed 
by the Government in national defense? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a legal ques- 
tion, and a matter of legal interpretation 
of the power of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation respecting the manner of 
disposing. of the cotton which it now 
owns. I should not like to express a cate- 
gorical opinion as to whether they could, 
for instance, take all the 300,000 bales a 
month which they are permitted under 
the law to dispose of, turn it over to the 
War Department, or the Navy Depart- 
ment, or to any other department of the 
Government, and have it manufactured 
into cotton cloth for the use of the Army 
or the Navy or for any other defense 
purpose. Without looking into the legal 
question a little further, I should not like 
to give the Senator an opinion as to 
that. I will say, however, that I doubt 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
either would or could by devious route 
circumvent the law itself which Con- 
gress has enacted, which the Corporation 
has been observing up to now, and which 
I have no doubt it will continue to ob- 
serve, in order in a surreptitious manner 
_to dispose of cotton which it could not 
otherwise dispose of, although much 
might be said in behalf of using the cot- 
ton for which the Government has paid, 
and which it now owns, for purposes of 
manufacturing a commodity which the 
Government itself may need, notwith- 
standing the fact that that might take 
the Government out of the market for 
that much cotton, if it had to go into the 
open market and buy it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Corporation 
proceeded in that way, would the Sena- 
tor think the amount of cotton so used 
would have to be deducted, under the 
law, from the 300,000 bales? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. That is my present 
opinion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, that 
they could not take advantage of an 
emergency situation to dispose of more 
of the cotton than they are permitted 
under the law to dispose of, which would 
be a maximum of 300,000 bales a month, 
or not to exceed a million and a half 
bales a year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Can the Senator 
tell us whether anyone connected with 
the Commodity Credit Corporation or 
with the Department of Agriculture has 
in view an exchange of this kind? It 
has been constantly stated in the press 
and elsewhere, probably on the floor of 
the Senate yesterday, that there is pro- 
posed a program of that sort. That is 
something which concerns me very 
much. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will tell the Senator 
that all I can say on this subject is that 
I have talked to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Under Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Mr. Appleby, and also Mr. 
J. B. Hutson, who has for many years 
been one of the high officers engaged in 
the administration and the working out 
of the agricultural program, and none of 
those gentlemen have intimated to me 
that there is any such program in con- 
templation. 

That is the situation with respect to 
cotton. Let us now consider corn. I said 
a while ago that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation had in the period since 1933 
made loans—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator leaves the particular 
subject he has been discussing, will he 
yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If I recall correctly, 
it was stated on the floor of the Senate 
yesterday, or perhaps a quotation was 
made from a message of the President, 
to the effect that it was the purpose to 
exchange Government-owned cotton for 
cotton goods. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was not present 
when such statement was made. I have 
not seen any statement to that effect. I 
would not say that it was not made, but 
it has not come to my knowledge. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield to me at that 
point? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. A few 
days ago, when the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, this matter was 
discussed at some length, and the Secre- 
tary told the committee that he was ad- 
vised by his attorneys, some of whom 
were present, that it is a debatable ques- 
tion and that the Department hoped, as 
I understood, that the law would permit 
them to exchange cotton as well as to 
sell, but that nothing had been done, 
that the matter was under consideration. 

On Monday of this week, when the 
large appropriation bill was before the 
committee, I called a certain general in 
the War Department—I will not mention 
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his name, but if any Senator wants it, I 
shall give it to him—and asked him 
whether his Department was consider- 
ing this matter. He said that it was 
under consideration by the War Depart- 
ment and by the War Production Board, 
but that, so far as he knew, no decision 
had been reached. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Oklahoma. That is 
the understanding I had, that it has 
been under consideration. Of course, a 
great many things are always under con- 
sideration in all the departments, and 
especially at a time such as this, but that 
does not mean that action is going to 
be taken. One cannot predict what will 
be done; but I will say that, in fairness 
to the Government of the United States 
and to the people of the United States 
who have furnished the money with 
which to buy this cotton, through loans 
that were defaulted, if the Government 
of the United States needs in its Army 
and Navy certain things that can be 
made out of cotton, it would be an anom- 
alous situation to deny to the Govern- 
ment the right to use its own cotton to 
make the things, and require it to go out 
into the open market and buy what it 
already has, in order that it might pro- 
duce the finished products which are so 
necessary. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I can 
understand that situation, and I am 
rather inclined to think that the Senator 
from Kentucky is correct in his position; 
but to my mind that is not the question. 
If it were sold at not less than parity, I 
think the Government would be entirely 
within its rights. 


In order to clear up the question as to 
whether the matter is being considered, 
I read from the text of the statement 
which the President made in signing the 
emergency price control bill. I quote as 
follows from it in regard to this matter: 

I also should like to call attention to the 
fact that I am requesting the departments 
of the Government commodities 
to make such commodities available to other 
departments in order to aid our war effort. 
This request primarily will affect the cotton 
stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and will permit such stocks to be utilized 
directly or by exchange in the production of 
war goods. Such transfers will be in addi- 
tion to the quantities which are now avail- 
able for sale. The request will also include 
grain and other commodities which may be 
needed by the departments concerned. 


So apparently it is a matter which is 
being determined, and that is what gives 
me concern. It seems to me that if as- 
surance had been given that in the 
making of these exchanges the law re- 
garding parity prices would not be inter- 
fered with and that the transfers or ex- 
changes would be made at parity prices, 
such assurance would have been sufi- 
cient; but assurance is not given us. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Simply listening to 
the debate and not knowing much about 
the subject matter, as is true of a great 
many Members of the Senate, particu- 
larly those who are not on the Committee 
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on Agriculture and Forestry, I am some- 
what confused by the situation now 
presented. The Government acquired 
cotton and other commodities as a 
means, or, at least, with the intention, 
of raising the price of cotton and other 
commodities at a time when cotton and 
other commodities were selling at a very 
low figure. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Below the cost of 
production. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Below the cost of 
production. Obviously the Government 
could not turn right around and sell the 
commodities without destroying the 
very objective for which the initial action 
was taken. As the cost of the commodi- 
ties rises I think we are faced with this 
problem: If the Government does not 
dispose of these commodities when the 
price is high it can never dispose of 
them at all. Naturally the Senator from 
Tennessee wishes that they should be so 
disposed of, even in the time of high 
prices, as not to result in injury to the 
general producers, but my contention is 
that unless we can find a way to dispose 
of the cotton now on a high market, or 
the other commodities on a compara- 
tively high market, whatever the me- 
chanics may be, we are faced with the 
alternative that we can never dispose of 
these commodities. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and, of course, I do not disagree 
with him at all. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is a question of 
mechanics. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think this is a 
very good time to dispose of the com- 
modity, but in order to carry out the 
intent of the Congress in passing the law 
the commodity ought to be disposed of 
at this time without detriment to the 
producers in whose interest the law was 
passed. I agree with the Senator from 
Maryland that the commodity ought to 
be sold, and sold really as rapidly as 
possible. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Not only cotton 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not only cotton but 
all commodities should be sold in that 
way; that is perfectly correct; but in 
doing so let us not injure those for whose 
benefit the law was passed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is perfectly 
understandable. If the Senator will 
permit, I will state to what I was trying 
to direct my thoughts. As I understand 
the proposed legislation, it is designed to 
prevent the sale or utilization of this cot- 
ton in ways that might unnecessarily 
injure the producer. It seems to me 
that if we could evolve—I cannot do it: 
those who are familiar with cotton and 
the other commodities are probably bet- 
ter able to do so—but if we could evolve 
a program providing how to dispose of 
the commodity rather than a program 
providing how not to dispose of it, I think 
we would probably handle the problem 
in the most efficient manner. As I have 
heard the debate—I may be entirely 
wrong--all those who have spoken ha: = 
tried to. suggest ways to keep the com- 
modity from being released so that it will 
not injure the farmers. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator understands the situa- 
tion. There is no objection to the com- 
modity being released. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There is no objection 
to the commodity being disposed of? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; but we do not 
want it done in a way that will break the 
parity price. Let me ask the Senator 
from Maryland a question: Does he not 
feel sure that as time passes the prices 
are inevitably going up? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think so. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And that the Gov- 
ernment is not going to lose any money 
by not selling the cotton now at a price 
below parity? 

Mr. TYDINGS, I think the Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the Corporation 
continues to hold it and not sell it below 
parity price, the time will come shortly 
when it can sell it at a price substan- 
tially above parity. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Senators 
who represent the cotton States are 
amply justified in trying to find ways 
even then by which the cotton may be 
fed into the market with the least pos- 
sible harm. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from 
Maryland is entirely correct in that 
statement. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I believe the Senator 
has made a proper suggestion along that 
line. Here is a department of the Gov- 
ernment which may need the cotton, and 
it seems to me that the cotton which 
could be utilized could very properly, 
under reasonable safeguards, be handed 
over to that department. Simply from 
listening to the debate I am not quite 
clear with respect to the situation. 

I wish to cooperate in every way I can 
to achieve the general objective; but I 
should like to see at least some alter- 
native proposal made under which 
eventually the commodity could be fed 
into the market without injuring the 
farmer unnecessarily. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The law provides, 
as I think the Senate understands, that 
300,000 bales a month may be sold, with 
a limit of 1,500,000 bales a year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But it could not be 
sold under the provisions of the bill for 
less than parity, and the parity price 
fixed in the bill does not include benefits 
which have been paid by the Government 
to growers, which benefits make up the 
difference between the market price and 
parity, and which the farmers have re- 
ceived or are eligible to receive if they 
participated in the program. If they did 
not, of course, that was their misfortune 
or their fault. They had a right to be- 
come parties to the program. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I see it, the ef- 
fort is to hold the price down, not keep 
it up. The law requires that the re- 
ceipts from the sales of commodities 
owned by the Government shall go to 
the Treasury. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bill provides 
that the receipts from sales of all com- 
modities owned by the Government shall 
be turned into the Treasury. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. The Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 requires the 
proceeds from the sale of cotton to be 
paid into the miscellaneous receipts of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation uses the 
proceeds from its sales, if any, te pay 
off any notes or obligations it has in- 
curred in borrowing money. It has no 
money of its own. It must issue its 
obligations to obtain it. In that respect 
it is like the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and other agencies. 

Mr. BROWN. Its capital is supplied 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; its capital is 
supplied by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; it is a subsidiary. How- 
ever, it has been using the proceeds from 
sales to pay off, insofar as possible, the 
obligations which it has incurred in bor- 
rowing money to enable it to carry out 
the program. The bill now under con- 
sideration would require that that money 
be turned into the general fund of the 
Treasury. The corporation could not 
discharge its obligations without an ap- 
propriation from Congress authorizing 
it to do so. 

Mr. BROWN, The Senator is correct 
about that. I wished to observe, for the 
information of the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Trias! and along the line 
of his statement, that at the present time 
there is a loss of $170,000,000 carried on 
the books of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. That has been reduced by 
appropriations. If, however, we were 
permitted to sell the corn, wheat, and 
cotton today—all the cotton could not 
be sold, because the sale of cotton is 
limited by the restrictions to which the 
Sena bor from Alabama has referred—or 
if we should value those commodities at 
the present market, we should come out 
just about even and make up the $170,- 
000,000 loss which has been on the books. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If we wait a little 
while, we can make a profit. 

Mr. BROWN The point in my argu- 
ment yesterday was that what the Sen- 
ator from Alabama says may be true: 
and yet it may not be true, because we 
do not know which way things are going. 
The purpose of my amendment is to 
assist in keeping the Commodity Credit 
Corporation solvent, as I think Gcvern- 
ment corporations should be. 

Mr. In order that we may 
have before us at the moment what the 
bill does, let me read a few lines from 
the heart of it: 

That hereafter no agricultural commodity, 
title to which is in the Commodity Credit 
Corperation on the date of enactment of this 
act, or title to which is acquired, directly or 
indirectly, by such Corporation after such 
date, shall be sold or otherwise disposed of 
by such Corporation for use within the 
United States at a price below the parity 
price for such commodity determined and 
published by the Secretary of Agriculture as 
authorized by law, 


In other words, regardless of any bene- 
fit payments by the Government, which 
must come out of the taxes levied on all 
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the people, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration could neither sell nor other- 
wise dispose of any of the commodities 
now owned by it or hereafter acquired 
by it at a price less than parity, which 
disregards entirely whatever has been 
paid as benefits to the growers of those 
products out of the Treasury of the 
United States. Let me say while I am 
on that phase of the subject that it is 
for that reason chiefly, and for one or 
two others, that I expect to support the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Brown], which, in effect, 
provides that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation may not dispose of the com- 
modities it now owns for less than the 
combined market price plus the benefits 
given to the growers by the Government. 
In some cases even now the market price 
is above parity. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That would make the 
Government whole. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; it would make 
the Government whole. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It might result in 
further loss. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In some cases it 
might result in a slight profit to the Gov- 
ernment; and in some cases it might re- 
sult in a loss. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I dislike to go over 
the same field again and again; but the 
Senator has referred to the conservation 
payments as a part of the income of the 
farmer. The conservation payments are 
paid to the individual farmer for com- 
pliance with rules and regulations on his 
farm. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETTE. They are to com- 
pensate him for taking acreage out of 
production. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Such payments have 
no more reference to the market price or 
to farm income than they have to the 
price of peanuts in Siam. They com- 
pensate the farmer for complying with 
the rule on his farm. 

Mr, BARKLEY. A rule enjoined by 
the Government through cooperation 
with the farmers under an act of Con- 
gress designed to pay the farmer for 
pursuing a course which will benefit him. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am for that pro- 
gram. For years I believed that some 
assistance should be extended to the 
owners of agricultural lands in this 
country to enable them to improve their 
lands and to save them from waste and 
destruction by soil erosion. Ever since I 
can remember, I have everywhere 
preached the doctrine that, as popula- 
tion increases in this country, every acre 
of land must support more people each 
year than it did the previous year; and 
that unless we halt the waste of soil by 
erosion and negligence, the time may 
come when the people of the United 
States will not be able to support them- 
selves on their own land. 

We have inaugurated this program for 
the benefit of individual farmers who 
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participate in it, and for the benefit of 
future genere tions; and we have paid 
them for it while we were doing it, all of 
which I favored and supported. Never- 
theless, such payments go into the in- 
come of the farmer each year. I agree 
that they do not go into the price of his 
agricultural products. 

Mr. GILLETTE. We say to him, “If 
you do not produce your crop on a cer- 
tain acreage, we will try to compensate 
you for taking that much out of the gen- 
eral production.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true; but, 
even though it is separate, in a way it is 
part of the same program; and the pay- 
ments go into the income of the man 
who owns the land. 

Mr. GILLETTE. They compensate 
him for income of which he deprives him- 
self. They have no relation to the price 
structure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the long run, it is 
a question whether he is depriving him- 
self of anything by improving his own 
farm and being paid by the Government 
of the United States to do so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The payments un- 
der the soil-conservation program and 
other payments going to the farmers are 
not mentioned in the Parity Payment 
Act. They are not a part of it. The 
acts were separate, as I recall. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They were entirely 
separate acts, and cannot be taken into 
consideration in either fixing the prices 
of parity or administering the parity 
prices. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree to that; but it 
is all part of the agricultural program 
which we adopted a good many years 
ago, 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to permit me to clear up 
that point? I think this would be a good 
time to do it. I shall not consume more 
than 3 or 4 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROWN. This amendment was 
prepared by the vice president of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Officials 
of the Corporation and of the Depart- 
ment have in their own minds no doubt 
about their ability to calculate both the 
conservation and parity payments in the 
make-up of this limitation. They give 
me this statement: 

This amendment provides that the parity 
and conservation payments made with re- 
spect to a commodity shall be taken into con- 
sideration in determining the minimum price 
at which commodities held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may be sold. Under this 
amendment the minimum price at which 
commodities could be sold by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would be the parity price 
less the rate of the parity and conservation 
payments made in connection with the acre- 
age allotments established for the crop of 
such commodity harvested in the calendar 
year in which the then current marketing 
year began. For example, in the case of 
wheat, under this amendment the minimum 
price at which the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration could make sales at the present 
time would be at a price equivalent to a farm 
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price of 111.1 cents per bushel. This mini- 
mum sales price would be determined by sub- 
tracting from the current parity price (129.1 
cents per bushel as of January 15, 1942) the 
parity and conservation payments (18.0 cents 
per bushel) made in connection with the 
acreage allotments for the 1941 wheat crop. 
The rate of these payments is definitely 
known at this time and in fact most of the 
payments on the 1941 allotments have been 
made. After July 1, 1942, the beginning of 
the 1942-43 wheat marketing year, the min- 
imum price at which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation could sell wheat would be the 
then current parity price less the rate of the 
parity and conservation payments made in 
connection with the acreage allotments es- 
tablished for the 1942 wheat crop. The rate 
of these payments will be known prior to the 
beginning of the 1942-43 marketing year. 
Under this amendment sales by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation would not prevent 
a producer from receiving a parity return on 
his crop since the minimum sales price at any 
time, plus the parity and conservation pay- 
ments made in connection with the acreage 
allotments for the crop being marketed at 
that time, would be at least equal to parity. 


I supplement that statement by saying 
that those gentleman are charged with 
administering the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. They would be charged 
with administering the proposed act, as 
it is sought to be amended. They are 
satisfied that they can do it. They are 
satisfied that they can calculate the min- 
imum or limitation which is established 
by the Bankhead bill. I myself fail to 
see why the payments cannot be calcu- 
lated in their relationship to wheat, corn, 
tobacco, or any other product. The De- 
partment says it can do it. I think we 
can accept the word of the Department. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, let me 
go further with submitting the facts with 
respect to three crops—cotton, corn, and 
wheat. I have already stated that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has ac- 
quired about 300,000,000 bushels of corn. 
None of that corn was sold prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, except for some odd lots 
and off-grade corn, and about 25,000,000 
bushels sold to Great Britain in the sum- 
mer of 1940. 


In 1941, however, about 135,000,000 bushels 
of corn were sold, including about 11,000,000 
bushels shipped to great Britain under the 
lease-lend program. Thus far in 1942 about 
50,000,000. bushels have been sold and 90,- 
000,000 bushels are still owned by the Corpo- 
ration. In addition to the corn owned by 
the Corporation, loans were outstanding on 
January 31, 1942, on approximately 250,- 
000,000 bushels of corn. 

The price at which corn is being sold by 
the Corporation at the present time— 


That is, as of February 21, last Satur- 
day— 


is equivalent to 85 percent of parity. The 
parity price of corn, as of January 15, 1942, 
was 93.7 cents per bushel and the average 
price at which corn is now being sold is 
equivalent to about 80 cents per bushel on a 
farm-price basis. 


Of course, that statement confirms my 
suggestion that we cannot really sepa- 
rate the programs; they are all a part of 
the program to aid agriculture, 

Under the 1941 parity and conservation 
program, cooperating corn producers re- 
ceived payments totaling 14 cents per bushel. 


1942 


These payments when added to the price at 
which corn is being sold by the Corporation 
provide a per-bushel return equal to the 
parity price of corn. 


In other words the parity price of corn 
is 93.7 cents a bushel. The price at which 
the corn owed by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has been sold, plus the pay- 
ments to the farmers, is 94 cents a 
bushel, which is slightly above the parity 
price. 

Sales of corn by the Corporation, there- 
fore, are not preventing cooperating produc- 
ers from receiving a parity return per bushel 
of corn produced in 1941. Furthermore, this 
per-bushel return on the relatively large 
crop of corn produced in 1941 provides pro- 
ducers with a parity income with respect to 
corn, 


This is a statement which was sent to 
me. I asked the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the facts with reference to the 
preduction, sale, and prices especially of 
corn, wheat, and cotton. The statement 
continues as follows: 

On the other hand, the sales policy being 
followed by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion with respect to corn and with respect 
to wheat for feed is making feed available to 
the producers of livestock products at a price 
which encourages these producers to increase 
their production of the concentrated food 
products that are most needed in the prose- 
cution of the war. Even with present feed 
prices, however, some dairymen and poultry- 
men are finding it difficult to produce milk, 
eggs, and chickens profitably, and an in- 
crease of as much as 15 percent in the price 
of feed grains, which probably would result 
from the enactment of this bill, may reduce 
substantially the production of these com- 
modities. The final result, of course, will be 
higher prices for milk, eggs, butter, and other 
livestock products. 


I may say in that connection, Mr. 
President, that while in our debates and 
our conversations here over this subject 
we talk about the producers of wheat and 
cotton and corn as being farmers, we 
might well at the same time keep in mind 
the fact that the producers of livestock 
are farmers, and frequently they are the 
identical farmers who produce the com- 
modities about which we are talking so 
much. In my own Siate tobacco is grown 
extensively. We are making no com- 
plaint about the price of tobacco, and the 
pending bill would not help the tobacco 
growers. At this year’s market tobacco 
has brought parity prices and prices 
above parity. The pending bill would not 
be of any benefit to our tobacco growers. 
They have received the prices I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I may ask 
a question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. The farmers have received these 
prices for tobacco this year largely as a 
result of the program which has been 
adopied by the Government of the United 
States and by the Congress of the United 
States in dealing with that commodity; 
but, as I was about to say, men who pro- 
duce tobacco in my State also produce 
wheat, they produce corn, they produce 
livestock, and some of them whose farms 
are located along the border between the 
State of Kentucky and the State of Ten- 
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nessee produce even cotton. So when we 
talk about farmers we cannot afford to 
overlock the fact that the growers of live- 
stock—whether it be beef cattle or swine 
or sheep—and the producers of butter, 
milk, and poultry are farmers no less 
than the men who produce the commodi- 
ties which are uppermost in our minds 
during our discussion in regard to the 
pending bill. 

I yield now to the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Kentucky referred to to- 
bacco. I note from the statement pre- 
pared by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration that the Government now owns 
277,499,111 pounds of tobacco. In addi- 
tion, it has loans totaling $11,566,521 on 
a large quantity of tobacco. With re- 
spect to the latter figure, 4,713,195 
pounds of tobacco are held as collateral 
for the loans. If the Government were 
to dump all that tobacco on the market, 
Iam wondering whether the producers 
of tobacco would thereafter occupy the 
happy position they now occupy with 
reference to receiving prices above the 
parity price. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama that the loans made 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation on 
tobacco have been made largely on what 
is called the dark-fired type of tobacco. 
The loans have been made over a period 
of years to the tobacco growers’ organ- 
izations. There is one such organization 
called the Western Kentucky Dark-Fired 
Tobacco Association, and in Tennessee 
there is a similar organization, which goes 
by another name. Its headquarters are 
in the city of Clarksville. They are two 
separate organizations. In normal 
times 85 percent of the crop of that type 
of tobacco found its market in Europe. 
It was an export commodity. Only 
about 15 percent of it was used domes- 
tically in the United States. Because of 
the difficulty of marketing that type of 
tobacco in Europe it became necessary 
for farmers’ organizations and farm as- 
sociations to take over large quantities 
of the tobacco and to hold it off the 
market. In order to do so they had to 
have help from the Government, and 
they came to Washington and asked for 
help. The senior Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. McKELLAR], the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart], my col- 
league from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], 
and I, and others have been Very anxi- 
ous and disturbed about that situation, 
because the European conditions de- 
stroyed a very large market for the dark- 
fired tobacco grown in west Tennessee 
and in west Kentucky. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As they did with 
respect to cotton. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; as they did with 
respect to cotton; that is true. That 
period runs back as far as 1932 and 1933. 
During that period these loans were made. 
At this time loans are outstanding on 
61,143,000 pounds, and because of the 
default in the payment of loans the Cor- 
poration owns 277,000,000 pounds which 
it can sell. But, of course, the selling of 
the tobacco depends upon the market, 
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Practically speaking, there is no market 
for the domestic consumption of that 
tobacco; and it would be of no benefit 
whatever to sell the tobacco on the 
American market now. It has been pos- 
sible to divert a certain portion of the 
tobacco for the manufacture of nicotine, 
which is a commodity used in the United 
States. But 277,000,000 pounds is still on 
hand, held in the name of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation; and, in spite of the 
unfavorable conditions, I will say that 
this year the market price for tobacco of 
that type and of the higher-priced types 
was reasonably satisfactory. That has 
not been true, however, until the season 
of 1941-42. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am sure the Sen- 
ator understands that my question was 
not asked in any critical way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no; I understand 
and I appreciate that fact. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am fully as sym- 
pathetic with the problems in regard to 
tobacco as I know the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is in regard to the problems in 
regard to cotton, 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true; and the 
Senator from Alabama has been very 
friendly. I appreciate that, and I think 
the Senator from Alabama can say that 
we who come from the tobacco-growing 
States have likewise cooperated in behalf 
of cotton. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is no doubt 
of that; and I hope the Senator does not 
think I was criticizing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I appreciate the 
Senator’s position, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator has 
not very satisfactorily answered my ques- 
tion. It is this: With the loss of mar- 
kets for tobacco, if a large portion of the 
crop were dumped on the market, what 
would be the effect on the price received? 
How would it compare with parity? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The figures I have 
before me give the outline of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s program 
from April 1, 1941, to January 31, 1942, 
The tobacco season for this type of to- 
bacco did not close until a day or two ago, 
and I am not able at this moment to say 
how much of the tobacco held by the co- 
operative associations or by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has been sold 
at market prices during the last 2 or 3 
months, beginning in December. 

Mr. President, I think it might be well 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point, as a part of my remarks, a table 
giving a summary of the programs of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation from 
April 1, 1941, to January 31, 1942, includ- 
ing barley, corn, cotton, fiaxseed, rye, to- 
bacco, wheat, turpentine, and rosin, 
showing the quantities of various com- 
modities now under loan, the quantities 
owned by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, the total of the two items of 
quantities under Ican and quantities 
owned, the total book value, and various 
other figures regarding these crops. I 
ask that the table be printed in the Rec- 
ond at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Commodity Credit Corporation summary of programs, Apr. 1, 1941, to Jan. 31, 1942 


Under loan 


Outstanding Jan. 31, 1942 


Quantities 


Liquidation since Apr. 1, 1941 


Redeemed 


Loans made on 1941 crops 


15, 823, 000 73, 000 15, 896, 000 $6, 317, 000 6, 656, 000 
249, 655, 000 | ? 144, 639,000 | 394, 204,000 | 277,964,000 | 113, 000, 000 
1, 858, 000 2 5, 438, 000 7, 296, 454, 515, 000 4, 310, 000 
677,000 ———— 1. 128, 000 26, 000 
UA E S A 2, 247, 000 2, 777, 000 
61, 143,000 | 277, 499,000 | 338, 642, 000 82, 847, 000 41, 193, 000 
350, 675, 000 | 2 167, 432, 000 | 518, 107, 000 404, 573, 000 10, —— 55 
pe RE Se RE) Tt URS | eR gere ences aanemase ETTAN 
745,000 745, 000 „784, 000 RN 


Per statement of loans and commodities owned 


Includes quantities in process of sale, After deduction of sales in process, owned stocks would be approximately as follows: Cotton, 5,000,000 bales; corn, 90,000,000 bushels; 


wheat, 135,000,000 bushels, 
* Derived from dollar amount of sales proceeds. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Now, let me continue 
the discussion with respect to corn. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, before 
the Senator resumes his discussion, will 
he yield to me? 

Mr, BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I desire to ask a ques- 
tion concerning the workability of the 
amendment. The Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Brown] introduced the amend- 
ment. If the copy which I have of the 
amendment is a correct copy, it is made 
to read in substance as follows: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, after 
the date of the passage of this act, shall 
not sell any of the commodities acquired by 
it, as to which it has obtained title, below 
parity price— 


And so forth— 


less the rate of the parity and conservation 
payments made in connection with the 
acreage allotments established for the crop 
of such commodity harvested in the cal- 
endar year in which the then curernt market- 
ing year began. 


What I do not understand is how that 
would be workable, and how, as a prac- 
tical matter, it could be made to apply. 
I have not understood that each bale of 
cotton which originally goes into a loan 
and to which later title may be acquired 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
identified as having come off the farm of 
& certain individual who might or might 
not have availed himself of conservation 
payments or in any way cooperated in 
the conservation program. Therefore, I 
do not see how the calculation can be 
made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment sug- 
gested yesterday by the Senator from 
Michigan provided that the Corporation 
could not sell these commodities at a 
price less than—— 

Mr, STEWART. The rate of parity 
and the conservation payments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Less than the market 
price, plus the benefit payments; in other 
words, the two would have to be added 
together. The objection was made that 
that would not work because it might 
apply to crops which are on hand and 
which were grown in 1936, 1937, 1938, 
1939, and 1940; but I understand the 
Senator from Michigan has changed his 
amendment in order to meet that objec- 
tion. The substance of the amendment, 
as I understand it—and I would not want 
to explain the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan in preference to his doing 
it himself—but, as I understand, the ob- 


ject of it is to bring about as nearly as 
possible in the year in which the crop is 
being sold consideration of price, plus 
the benefits, in order to arrive at a figure 
below which the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration may not sell any of the com- 
modities it holds. If I am in error about 
that, I will ask the Senator from Mich- 
igan to correct me. 


Mr. BROWN. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky accurately describes the situation. 
I may say that about 15 minutes ago I 
stated the situation as I saw it. After 
criticism of the Senator from Ohio and 
the Senator from Iowa and others made 
of the amendment I took the matter up 
with the vice president of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, who assured me that 
under the original amendment, which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation officially 
drew, as well as under the amendment 
which is slightly modified, the conserva- 
tion and parity payments could be calcu- 
lated, that they have heretofore been cal- 
culated and could be calculated under the 
Bankhead-Gillette bill. 


The figures which I gave yesterday on 
the subject matter with which the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee is very familiar in the 
case of cotton are typical. The figures, 
as they appear in the Recorp, are these: 
The Commodity Credit Corporation sales 
price on cotton was 18.10 cents; that is 
the price at the farm. The current parity 
price happens to be identical, 18.10; the 
payments which were made during the 
preceding fiscal year were 2.75 cents, 
making 20.85 cents a pound as being the 
present limitation on the sale of cotton 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
That limitation being above parity of 
18.10 cents, under my amendment cotton 
could be sold by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. If it were not for my 
amendment, which calculates in addition 
to the market price 2.75 cents by way of 
benefit payments, cotton could not be 
sold, because its price is just at or just 
under parity. 


As to how these matters can be calcu- 
lated, I have not at hand sufficient infor- 
mation of the mathematics of the conser- 
vation payments and parity payments to 
state to the Senator, but I can state that 
the experts of the Commodity Credit 
Corpoi ation, the experts of the A. A. A., 
and the Agricultural Department itself 
are satisfied that they have heretofore 
made calculations, and they can make 
calculations under this amendment 
which would ascertain this limitation by 
the sum of the market price. plus the 


parity and conservation payments, to 
make a total limitation, as fixed in the 
Gillette bill, as proposed to be amended 
by my amendment. 

Mr. STEWART. I thank the Senator, 
but I still am unable to understand how 
the provision would be workable. It is not 
the Senator’s fault; but at the same time, 

even if the experts of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation can work it out, if the 
price of cotton, as the Senator illustrates, 
is 18.10 cents, and the value of the con- 
servation payments is 2.75 cents, it simply 
means that the cotton would sell at 18.1 
cents, less the average payment of con- 
servation and other benefits, which 
should be 2.75 cents. It is a matter of 
mathematics and would be only 15.35 for 
the cotton, I believe. 

Mr. BROWN. It would not mean that 
tne Corporation would sell at that price; 
it would mean that the limitation in the 
bill would not be operative. 

Mr. STEWART. Would not the effect 
of it be to deprive the farmers, at any 
rate, of the soil-conservation payments? 

Mr. BROWN. Oh, no; I could not fol- 
low the Senator’s statement in that 
respect. It would simply mean, taking 
the view of the Senator from Alabama 
and the Senator from Iowa, that the 
price at which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation could sell might be such as 
would depress the price of cotton slightly 
below parity, but not below parity con- 
sidering conservation and benefit pay- 
ments and market price, 

Mr. STEWART. Of course it is not 
applied only to cotton, but to every other 
class of agricultural products which may 
be held by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to pro- 
ceed, for I have taken more time than I 
had intended, but I will yield to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator. 
I hope not to interrupt him again, and 
I promise not to do so again, but in con- 
nection with the discussion just had be- 
tween the Senator from Tennessee and 
the Senator from Michigan, may I read 
the provision under which the loan is 
made on cotton: 

The Corporation is directed to make avail- 
able to cooperators loans upon cotton dur- 
ing any marketing year beginning in a càl» 
endar year in which the average price on 

August 1 of seven-eighths Middling spot cot- 
ton on the 10 markets designated by the 


Secretary is below 52 percent of the parity 
price of cotton on such date. 


1942 


The parity price of cotton which the 
Senators are trying to figure in connec- 
tion with the amendment is the parity 
price now in 1942, and they are trying to 
tie in conservation payments made for 
compliance last year and on a parity 
price as of the date the loan was made on 
the cotton. In the amendment it is 
stated, in which the current marketing 
year began,” although the law requires 
parity to be fixed on the 1st of August, 
when the relationship of the loan to par- 
ity and price comes into play. What the 
amendment proposes is, in my opinion, 
simply a mathematical impossibility. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, let me 
further elaborate briefly what I was say- 
ing about corn. In the first place, the 
sales program of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, so far as corn and wheat are 
concerned, is largely based upon the de- 
sire to feed the corn and even the wheat 
to producers of livesteck. We can well 
understand what will happen to produc- 
ers of livestock if they are required to 
pay 15 percent more for feed corn. We 
know that livestock are produced and fed 
and marketed according to the market 
price of the livestock. The ability of any 
producer of livestock to produce cattle or 
hogs or sheep at a reasonable profit de- 
pends upon the price which he must pay 
for feed. Most of them must buy the 
feed; they do not produce it; and many 
of them buy feed in large quantities. 

Now, the Commodity Corporation sales 
program on corn has been largely lim- 
ited to the sale of corn for the purpose of 
feeding livestock and also for the pro- 
duction of industrial alcohol. That ques- 
tion was raised a while ago. I might at 
this moment state that in peacetime the 
use of corn in the production of indus- 
trial alcchol is inconsequential. Today 
two and a half million bushels of corn a 
month are being used in the production 
of alcohol necessary in the conduct of the 
war and from the two and a half million 
bushels of corn sold 5,500,000 gallons of 
alcohol a month, or 66,000,000 gallons a 
year, are being produced to add to the 
industrial-alcohol production of the 
country. 

In order to further supplement feed 
supplies, in addition to corn, for the pro- 
duction of livestock, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has sold 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat at approximately corn 
prices. Much of this wheat has been 
shipped to the Pacific coast, where the 
growers do not produce sufficient wheat 
and corn together to feed their livestock. 
They have to ship it in. Of course, they 
could not pay wheat prices for wheat pro- 
duced in the Middle West and pay trans- 
portation charges on it in order to get it 
out to California, Washington, Oregon, 
and other Pacific coast States for the 
purpose of producing feed for livestock. 

Under the pending bill the Commodity 
Credit Corporation could not sell below 
parity a bushel of wheat to be used in 
the United States for any purpose. 

What are the facts about wheat? The 
wheat about which I was just speaking 
is being sold in deficit corn-producing 
areas, that is, in areas where there is a 
deficit of corn production for the feeding 
of livestock, and it is being sold at a price 
comparable to the price of corn, as it 
must be. Any wheat sold under this 
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prcgram must be used only for feed. 
The contract entered into between the 
seller, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, and the purchaser, stipulates that 
it must be used for feed, and therefore 
it does not come in competition with 
wheat that is being used for the pro- 
duction of flour. 

Mr. President, if we are willing to ad- 
mit that every man who produces live- 
stock in the form of cattle, hogs, or sheep 
is a farmer, and that the production of 
livestock and meat is essential at -this 
time, and that there is a drive on in the 
country to stimulate the production of 
livestock, we are bound to conclude, it 
seems to me, that the sale of this wheat 
owned by the Government of the United 
States, paid for by money out of its 
Treasury put there by the taxpayers, is 
in the interest of a group of farmers who 
are no less important than are those en- 
gaged in the production of other com- 
modities; in other words, it is for the 
benefit of the producers and growers of 
livestock who are depended upon to pro- 
duce the meat which we need now in this 
great emergency. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. As I saw the quotations 
yesterday, hogs were selling at 13 cents 
and corn was selling at 72 cents. The 
usual relation, as I understand, is about 
10 to 1; so that if the present relation- 
ship is maintained, and if the Depart- 
ment holds corn down to 72 cents, a 
wholly unreasonable profit will be given 
to the raisers of hogs. The relationship 
is entirely out of line. 

I received a letter this morning from 
hog raisers in Ohio, who said that the 
price of corn could well rise, so far as 
they could see, with the price of hogs as 
it is at present, to a dollar, without in 
any way being out of line, or increasing 
the price of hogs, or making the raising 
of hogs unprofitable. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The parity price of 
corn as of January 15 was 93.7 cents a 
bushel, and the average price at which 
corn is now being sold is 80 cents a 
bushel, not 72. Of course, although it 
might not be true of some individual 
farmer who sold corn, the program now 
being carried out by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation affords to the pro- 
ducers of corn as a whole 94 cents a 
bushel, although a part of the price 
comes out of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. TAFT. I am quite prepared to 
vote for the Brown amendment, but it 
seems to me that the policy proposed of 
holding down all feed crops is one which 
discriminates against the raisers of those 
crops, and gives an undue profit to others. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not a policy of 
holding down the prices of all producis. 
Some of the wheat and some of the corn 
goes into areas of the country where the 
growers do not produce enough to feed 
their own stock, and to the price paid 
for it must be added the cost of trans- 
portation, which of course goes into the 
price of the finished product of the hog, 
the cattle, or the sheep. 

Now let us see about wheat. Wheat 
is being offered for sale in regular com- 
mercial channels at the present time on 
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the basis of a minimum price of $1.32 
a bushel for No. 2 wheat in storage at 
Chicago. The Chicago price is compara- 
ble with an average farm price of about 
$1.15 a bushel. Payments on wheat un- 
der the 1941 parity and conservation pro- 
grams totaled 18 cents.a bushel. Those 
payments, plus the current minimum 
sales price, equal a per-bushel return of 
$1.33, as compared with the current 
parity price of wheat of $1.29. In other 
words, adding the Chicago price of 81 32 
a bushel, or the farm price of $1.15, to the 
18 cents paid by the Government in the 
form of conservation and benefit pay- 
ments, results in a price of $1.33 a bushel 
to the grower, as compared with a parity 
price for wheat of $1.29. 

Mr. President, in view of these facts, 
which I do not think can be disputed, 
because they are taken from the state- 
ments and records of the Department of 
Agriculture, it seems to me that we can- 
not justify the proposed legislation on 
the ground that the program now in 
operation is detrimental to the producers 
of wheat, corn, and cotton. 

There is another program to which the 
attention of the Senate was called this 
morning in the letter of the President. 
Tae discontinuance of the sale of wheat 
for feed will not only contribute to a 
higher price for feed but will also make 
more difficult a very tight storage situ- 
ation. This is another matter which I 
think the Congress should consider. 
With a prospective carry-over of 600,- 
09.,060 bushels of wheat, there will be a 
relatively small amount of elevator space 
available for the 1942 crop, and much of 
it may have to be piled on the ground. 

With 600,000,000 bushels carried over, 
and considering the prospective yield of 
wheat in 1942, both spring and winter 
wheat, there probably will not be enough 
storage space in the United States, or the 
wheat wil have to be dumped on the 
ground at the time it is being threshed, 
which, in my judgment, will do more to 
drive down the price of wheat to the 
grower of wheat on the farm than the 
program now in operation by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

The use of 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat for feed prior to the 1942 wheat 
harvest would greatly improve the grain- 
storage situation. Any release of exist- 
ing storage facilities will work to the ed- 
vantage of wheat growers in selling the 
1942 crop, since, without storage facili- 
ties, the quantity of wheat that could be 
put under loan would be curtailed, and 
buyers would not purchase wheat except 
at greatly reduced prices. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask the 
majority leader when the wheat now 
owned by the Government was acquired, 
during what years. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was not all ac- 
quired in any one year. It represents 
the Commodity Credit Corporation’s 
program from as far back as 1936, I 
should say, on down to the present time. 
I have here the table to which I referred 
a while ago, giving their program from 
April 1, 1941, to January 31, 1942, in re- 
gard to wheat, which shows that the 
number of bushels now under loan is 
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350,000,000-plus, and the number of 
bushels owned by the Government is 
167,000,000-plus, subject to a deduction 
of about 135,000,000 bushels, which 
leaves, I think, about 90,000,000 bushels 
still under Government ownership. But 
the wheat purchased and now owned by 
the Government does not represent 
wheat produced in 1941 only. It goes 
back over a period of several years. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is as I understand 
it. I have the impression that the 
amendment which I offered.a while ago, 
and which was adopted, will easily en- 
able the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to dispose of 100,000,000 bushels of Gov- 
ernment-owned wheat for feeding pur- 
poses, or for the purpose of making alco- 
hol at whatever price they see fit to sell 
it; and that was the purpose I had in 
offering the amendment. I do not know 
how much the Corporation has on hand 
which has deteriorated materially. I 
have heard it was 200,000,000 bushels. 
I do not know whether that is so; but I 
felt sure they would be empowered to 
dispose of 100,000,000 bushels under the 
amendment, and I thought the amend- 
ment would partially meet the objections 
raised by the President in the letter 
which he sent to us this morning. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not given 
careful study to the Senator’s amend- 
ment, but I shall be glad to do so. 

Furthermore, in handling grain, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, in 
order to avoid incurring excessive trans- 
portation costs, or to avoid losses from 
moisture, insect infestation, or damage, 
finds it necessary to sell individual lots 
of wheat or corn from time to time re- 
gardless of the price then prevailing. 
Such sales apparently would be pro- 
hibited if the market price were below 
parity. In other words, the Corporation 
would be prohibited from selling this 
wheat or corn in order to preserve it 
from actual destruction by moisture or 
by insects, or from damage of any sort. 
They could not sell it below the parity 
price in order to preserve it for the con- 
sumption of the people. 

Such a restriction on sales may cause 
the total loss of substantial quantities of 
grain, and result in very large losses to 
the Government. 

There is another consideration which 
I think we must keep in mind. There 
has been before the Senate and the 
House from time to time a controversy 
with respect to the production of oils 
from vegetable products. There has been 
some jealousy between the producers of 
what are called animal fats and the pro- 
ducers of what are called vegetable fats. 
We have had to deal with that question 
in the consideration of quotas, in the con- 
sideration of tariffs, and of excise taxes, 
and the question has arisen in other 
connections. But certainly no one can 
deny that now, when importations of 
vegetable oils from the Philippines, and 
from Hawaii, and from other points of 
the Pacific are cut off or reduced, it be- 
comes necessary and desirable that we 
‘concentrate, insofar as we can, upon the 
production of vegetable oils in the 
United States, so as to bring about an 
increase of domestic vegetable oils. Soy- 
beans, peanuts, and other vegetable 
commodities from which oil is produced 
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are essential. If the bill should become 
a law, although peanuts are a part of the 
basic commodities dealt with in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, by amend- 
ment of the law, by act of Congress it 
would be impossible to sell those peanuts 
at a price below parity for the purpose of 
providing seed for the growers of peanuts 
in order to produce greater quantities of 
vegetable oil. If the bill should become 
a law it would be impossible to sell soy- 
beans at a price below parity in order that 
the soybean production might be in- 
creased for the purpose of producing 
more vegetable oil in the United States. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. May I advise the Sena- 
tor again that that matter is covered in 
the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Russet] today, 
whereby the provisions of the bill wouid 
not apply to commodities which are sold 
by the Government for seed purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am talking about 
the bill as it is. The Senator from Geor- 
gia offered the amendment—— 

Mr. AIKEN. And the amendment 
was adopted. 


Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment 
was adopted; but we have to talk about 
this measure as it may finally become 
enacted, and there is no way of pre- 
dicting in what form it may be when 
enacted and signed by the President, if 
it should be signed by the President. I 
make no predictions on that subject. 


Mr. President, I have taken more time 
than I intended to take, but I have tried 
to yield to Senators, and I appreciate the 
fact that they have all contributed some- 
thing to the debate. 


In conclusion I wish to say that I be- 
lieve the enactment of the proposed leg- 
islation, while not so intended, would 
result in breaking faith with other agri- 
cultural groups in the United States in 
order to create a situation more favor- 
able to the groups contemplated in the 
bill. We have enacted a price-control 
measure providing not a legislative price 
fixing, not a floor or a maximum fixed by 
law, but providing that the Administra- 
tor of the Price Control Act cannot touch 
an agricultural product by way of any 
restriction as to price until the price 
has reached 110 percent of parity, 
or until it has reached the price 
which it had originally reached on the 
15th of October, or the 31st of December. 
The way that will work in respect to 
some agricultural products, for instance, 
lint cotton, cottonseed, lambs and wool, 
is that price ceilings cannot be fixed by 
the Administrator until the prices have 
reached 120 percent of parity. It was 
not intended to guarantee that sort of a 
price; it was not intended artificially to 
increase the price; but the Administra- 
tor cannot touch those prices until they 
have by the law of supply and demand, 
or by natural processes, reached either 
110 percent, or 120 percent, or some fig- 
ure between them, or it may be above 
them in individual cases. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act con- 
templates that reserves shall be built 
up in the case of our major commodi- 
ties, to be used in time of emergency. 
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In my judgment, we are now in the 
midst of such an emergency. 

If we enact the pending legislation, 
while it is proposed in the utmost good 
faith, and is not so intended by the 
authors or the sponsors of the measure, 
in my judgment it would work an injus- 
tice to other agricultural producers in 
the United States who depend upon the 
purchase of some of these commodities 
at fair and reasonable prices in order 
that they may produce other agricultural 
commodities upon which the American 
people depend. 

We cannot lose sight altogether of the 
consumer, We hear much about raises 
in wages, and there have been demands 
that Congress by legislation fix a maxi- 
mum wage rate. When the price-con- 
trol bill was under consideration I could 
not agree to the inclusion of wages, be- 
cause I do not believe that it is within 
the power of any one man to fix the 
wages of 40,000,000 working people in 
the United States. Furthermore, I felt 
that to do so would nullify and wipe out 
all the wage-adjusting agencies that haye 
been established by the United States 
Government and by Congress. While my 
position on that subject is not agreed 
to by large groups of people in this 
country, I nevertheless adhere to it, at 
least for the present, until some better 
remedy shall be offered. 

Mr. President, the 40,000,000 wage 
earners in the United States, and the 
wives and children of our soldiers and 
sailors and marines, who must for the 
time being depend upon what may be 
an inadequate compensation, an inade- 
quate purchasing power to support them- 
selves, must not be forgotten in dealing 
with the economic results of legislation 
which weenact. Therefore, I think that, 
without intending it, the enactment of 
the proposed legislation would do an in- 
justice to these large groups. 

The enactment of the proposed legis- 
lation, in my judgment. would check 
the expansion already in progress of 
livestock production, which I have 
already discussed. 

The enactment of the proposed legis- 
lation would reduce the market outlets 
for corn and wheat, tighten the storage 
situation, and increase transportation 
difficulties to regions which need wheat 
and corn especially because they do not 
produce them in quantities sufficient for 
their own consumption. 

In my judgment, the enactment of the 
proposed legislation would reduce the 
consumption of cotton and tobacco. 
Some cotton is being sold at less than 
market prices for use in making cotton 
bale covers and for insulating material. 
It is not much—only 20,000 bales out of 
300,000 were sold in January—but some 
of it is being sold for that purpose. Such 
sales would be discontinued and diffi- 
culties would be experienced in getting 
bale covers except at prices almost twice 
as high as they now are, which would 
have to be paid by the producers of cot- 
ton in the baling of their product. 

The enactment of the proposed legis- 
lation would, in my judgment, result in 
damage to products that would be 
wasted, especially products of a character 
which are called off-grade. As I said a 
while ago, often these products become 
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damaged and must be sold at whatever 
price can be obtained for them in order 
that they may not be absolutely de- 
stroyed and become useless. 

The enactment of the bill would make 
it impossible to sell these products, espe- 
cially grain, for less than the parity price 
to be paid in the United States, although 
not to sell them would result in their 
total destruction. 

The enactment of the bill, in my judg- 
ment, would intrease the appropriations 
which Congress would be called upon to 
make. The bill provides that the receipts 
from sales of all commodities owned be 
turned into the Treasury. This would 
mean that appropriations would be re- 
quested equal to the value. of all com- 
modities taken over under the loan pro- 
gram. 

Finally, the enactment of the bill, as 
I believe, would result in inflation. The 
freezing of supplies obviously contributes 
to the spiraling of prices. In the end 
farmers would lose as much or more from 
spiraling prices than any other group, 
and in the long run this action would 
work to the disadvantage and not to the 
advantage of the farmer. 

Mr. President, for these reasons I have 
been compelled to reach the conclusion 
that the bill is unwise, and that in the 
long run, if enacted, it will do more harm 
to the farmers than it will do good. I 
cannot conceive that the farmers of the 
United States, who have a stake in this 
country, who have their feet planted in 
the soil of this Nation, desire anything 
done in their name or on their behalf 
that will be injurious to the country as a 
whole or that would result ultimately in 
the long stretch in doing to them more 
harm than good. 

I do not believe that the farmers of 
the United States look upon this or any 
other program in the defense of our 
country from a selfish, narrow, or bigoted 
standpoint. Whenever I lose faith in the 
patriotism, dependability, level-headed- 
ness, and integrity of our farmers, I shall 
lose faith in American democracy. They 
are giving up their sons. They are not 
complaining about it. They remember 
what occurred after the last war. Al- 
though temporarily they received a ben- 
efit in higher prices, they suffered in the 
long run by the loss of their markets and 
their farms. I believe that the inflation- 
ary prices during and following the 
World War, from 1914 to 1920, had as 
much to do with the depression in agri- 
culture as any other one thing. 

For these reasons, much as I regret to 
find myself in disagreement with some 
of my warmest friends in the Senate, 
some of whom have worked with me for 
years in behalf of agriculture, I cannot 
support the proposed legislation. I shall 
support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown], 
and I hope it will be adopted, because 
it fixes a standard toward which we have 
been working for years—that is, that the 
farmers shall receive parity, either in a 
market price which represents parity or 
in a contribution out of the Treasury 
representing the difference between the 
market price and parity. 

I apologize to the Senate for taking so 
much of its time; but I wanted the Sen- 
ate to have these facts in mind when it 
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votes, and I wanted the Recor to con- 
tain what I think are indisputable facts 
and considerations to be weighed in con- 
nection with the proposed legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
letter dated February 21, 1942, from the 
Under Secretary of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

: FEBRUARY 21, 1942. 
Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator BARKLEY: The following is 
submitted in response to your telephone re- 
quest for information relative to the opera- 
tions of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in connection with the consideration of S. 
2255. 

Briefly stated, this bill would prevent the 
sale or other disposition for use in the United 
States of any commodities now held or here- 
after acquired by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration at a price below the parity price 
for such commodity. The only exception to 
this rule would be the sale or other disposi- 
tion of such commodities to the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration exclusively for 
relief purposes. The bill would also require 
that the proceeds of any such sale or other 
disposition be covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts rather than being 
used to retire the obligations of the Corpo- 
ration. 

The principal immediate effects of the 
enactment of this bill would be the discon- 
tinuance of sales of corn and wheat for feed 
and for conversion into alcohol with resulting 
increases in feed prices and decreased pro- 
duction of livestock products and alcohol 
which are urgently needed in the war effort. 

Since 1933, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has made loans on about 1,100,000,000 
bushels of corn. These loans have generally 
beed made at rates above the market price of 
corn and at the time they were made had 
the effect of substantially increasing corn 
and feed prices. The users of corn—dairy, 
poultry, and livestock producers—have at 
times protested the price increases resulting 
from the corn-loan program, but they were 
assured that corn withdrawn from the market 
at that time would be available later at rea- 
sonable prices in the event of a short corn 
crop or a sudden increase in the demand for 
corn. The war has brought about such an 
increase in demand. Greatly increased quan- 
tities of cheese, dry skim milk, evaporated 
milk, eggs, pork, and other livestock products 
are needed both at home and abroad. In 
addition, corn is now being converted into 
alcchol which is needed in the manufacture 
of munitions. 

During the course of its corn-loan opera- 
tions, the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
acquired approximately 300,000,000 bushels of 
corn, Prior to January 1, 1941, practically 
none of this corn was sold except odd lots 
and off-grade corn and about 25,000,000 bush- 
els sold to Great Britain in the summer of 
1940. In 1941, however, about 135,000,000 
bushels of corn were sold, including about 11,- 
000,000 bushels shipped to Great Britain under 
the lend-lease program. Thus far in 1942, 
about 50,000,000 bushels have been sold, and 
90,000,000 bushels are still owned by the Cor- 
poration. In addition to the corn owned by 
the Corporation, loans were outstanding on 
January 31, 1942, on approximately 250,000,000 
bushels of corn. 

The price at which corn is being sold by the 
Corporation at the present time is equivalent 
to 85 percent of parity. The parity price of 
corn as of January 15, 1942, was 93.7 cents 
per bushel, and the average price at which 
corn is now being sold is equivalent to about 
80 cents per bushel on a farm-price basis. 
Under the 1941 parity and conservation pro- 
gram, cooperating corn producers received 
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payments totaling 14 cents per bushel. These 
payments, when added to the price at which 
corn is being sold by the Corporation, pro- 
vide a per-bushel return equal to the parity 
price of corn. Sales of corn by the Corpora- 
tion, therefore, are not preventing cooperat- 
ing producers from receiving a parity return 
per bushel of corn produced in 1941. Further- 
more, this per-bushel return on the relatively 
large crop of corn produced in 1941 provides 
producers with a parity income with respect 
to corn. 

On the other hand, the sales policy being 
followed by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion with respect to corn and with respect to 
wheat for feed is making feed available to 
producers of livestock products at a price 
which encourages these producers to increase 
their production of the concentrated food 
products that are most needed in the prose- 
cution of the war. Even with present feed 
prices, however, some dairymen and poultry- 
men are finding it diſſie it to produce milk, 
eggs, and chickens profitably, and an in- 
crease of as much as 15 percent in the price 
of feed grains, which probably would result 
from the enactment of this bill, may reduce 
substantially the production of these com- 
modities. The final result, of course, will be 
higher prices for milk, eggs, butter, and other 
livesteck products. 

In order to further supplement feed sup- 
plies the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
made available for livestock feed a total of 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat. This wheat 
is being sold in deficit corn-producing areas 
at a price comparable to the price of corn. 
Any wheat sold under this program must be 
used only for feed and, therefore, does not 
come into competition with wheat used in 
making flour. In addition to the wheat be- 
ing made available for feed, wheat is being 
sold for conversion into alcohol at prices 
ranging from 80 to 90 cents per bushel. 

Wheat is being offered for sale in regular 
commercial channels at the present time on 
the basis of a minimum price of $1.32 per 
bushel for No. 2 wheat in store at Chicago. 
This Chicago price is comparable with an 
average farm price of about $1.15 per bushel. 
Payments on wheat under the 1941 parity 
and conservation programs totaled 18 cents 
per bushel. These payments plus the cur- 
rent minimum sales price equal a per-bushel 
return of $1.33, as compared with the current 
parity price for wheat of $1.29 per bushel. 

With respect to corn and wheat, the en- 
actment of S. 2255 would necessitate the 
following immediate changes in the opera- 
tions of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The sale of corn for feed would be suspended 
until such time as the market price advances 
above parity. The sale of both corn and 
wheat for conversion into alcohol would be 
discontinued unless the price ceiling on al- 
cohol is raised. The sale of wheat for feed 
probably would be permanently discontinued 
since wheat could not be sold for feed at 
parity in competition with corn and other 
feed grains. 2 

Discontinuance of the sale of wheat for 
feed will not only contribute to a higher 
price for feed but will also make more difi- 
cult a very tight storage situation. With a 
prospective carry-over of 600,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, there will be a relatively small 
amount of elevator space available for the 
1942 wheat crop and much of it may have 
to be piled on the ground. The use of 109,- 
000,090 bushels of wheat for feed prior to the 
1942 wheat harvest would greatly improve 
the grain storage situation. Any release of 
existing storage facilities will work to the 
advantage of wheat growers in selling the 
1942 crop since without storage facilities the 
quantity of wheat that could be put under 
loan would be curtailed and buyers would 
not purchase wheat except at greatly reduced 
prices. 

In handling grain the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, in order to avoid incurring ex- 
cessive transportation costs or to avoid losses 
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from moisture, insect infestation or damage, 
finds it necessary to sell individual lots of 
wheat or corn from time to time regardless 
of the price prevailing at the time. Such 
sales apparently would be prohibited if the 
market price were below parity. Such a re- 
striction on sales may cause the total loss of 
substantial quantities of grain and result in 
large losses to the Government. 

The provisions of S. 2255 would have very 
little effect on the operations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation with respect to 
cotton at the present time. The only sales 
of cotton now being made that would be 
eliminated by the provisions of S. 2255 are 
sales of cotton for use in the manufacture 
of cotton bagging and for use in the manu- 
facture of insulating materials. The elimi- 
nation of these sales would tend to reduce 
the consumption of cotton and increase the 
price that cotton growers would have to pay 
for bale coverings. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation now 
owns approximately 5,000,000 bales of cotton. 
Sales of cotton by the Corporation are now 
limited by law to 300,000 bales in any one 
month and 1,500,000 bales in any calendar 
year. The first sales into normal domestic 
channels were made in January 1942, when 
about 200,000 bales were sold to domestic 
cotton mills and cotton merchants at prices 
slightly above parity. An additional 80,060 
bales were sold at below-parity prices for 
export. Also 20,000 bales were sold at below- 
parity prices for use in the manufacture of 
cotton bagging and other new uses for cot- 
ton. Only the latter sales would have been 
prohibited by the provisions of S. 2255. 

In addition to market prices, which at the 
present time are in excess of parity, cotton 
growers received payments totaling 2.75 cents 
per pound under the 1941 parity and con- 
servation programs. Cotton growers therefore 
are receiving per unit returns (price plus 
payments) in excess of parity in 1941, and 
these per unit returns are yielding a parity 
income even on the relatively small crop 
produced in 1841. 

In the case of peanuts, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is now acquiring a supply 
of seed in order to be in a position to furnish 
these peanuts to growers to assist them in 
increasing their acreage of peanuts for oil in 
1942. These peanuts are being supplied to 
growers at a price of approximately $100 per 
ton. Under the terms of S. 2255, it would be 
necessary to increase the price of these seed 
peanuts to about $140 per ton. Such an in- 
crease in the cost of peanut seed would tend 
.to prevent the achievement of the peanut 
production goals in 1942. A very great in- 
crease in the acreage of peanuts has been 
requested in 1942 in order that more fats and 
oil will be available to meet war needs. 

From the foregoing description of the op- 
erations of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
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tion in connection with the disposal of its 
commodities, it may be observed that the 
Corporation is following a definite policy in 
the sale of its commodities. This policy may 
be stated briefly as follows: Stocks of the 
basic crops are sold in regular commercial 
channels only at prices which, payments 
taken into consideration, will not interfere 
with the attainment of the parity price and 
parity income objectives set forth in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. Once 
these objectives are attained, however, sales 
are made in such manner and in such volume 
as are determined to be in the national in- 
terest, giving particular attention to war 
needs and the prevention of speculative price 
fluctuations and inflation. In pursuance of 
this policy in the case of cotton, no sales are 
now being made in regular commercial chan- 
nels at less than parity prices in view of (1) 
the relatively small crop produced in 1941, 
and the need for higher returns per unit in 
order to attain the parity income objective 
with respect to cotton, and (2) the relatively 
small percentage of the final cost of cotton 
goods that is accounted for by the cost of 
the cotton therein. 

In the case of corn and wheat, sales are 
being made at more nearly the minimum 
prices consistent with the parity price objec- 
tives of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 in view of the vital role these commod- 
ities are playing in the increased production 
of livestock products and alcohol needed in 
the war effort, the relatively favorable income 
received from the large crops of these com- 
modities produced in 1941, and the impor- 
tance of the prices of these commodities in 
connection with living costs and inflation. 

In addition to the sales made in accordance 
with the above-stated general sales policy, 
sales are made for export, to encourage new 
uses, to avoid losses from deterioration and 
insect infestaticn, and to encourage produc- 
tion of so-called war crops (the sale of pea- 
nuts for seed, for example) on the basis of 
cost to the Corporation or such other basis 
is is determined to be in the public interest 
and in accordance with existing law. 

S. 2255 would substitute for the above 
sales policies a sales policy in which only 
parity prices would be taken into considera- 
tion completely ignoring (1) the fact that 
Government payments are made with respect 
to some commcdities and not with respect to 
others; (2) the parity income objectives of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 ex- 
cept insofar as these obj:ctives are identical 
with the parity price objectives of the act; 
(3) war needs; (4) mew uses; and (5) de- 
terloration of commodities in storage. 

One other item to which attention should 
be called involves the handling of funds ob- 
tained from the sale of commodities by the 
Commedity Credit Corporation. The funds 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation are 
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obtained primarily by means of the sale of its 
notes either to the United States Treasury 
or to private investors. Thus borrowed funds 
are used in the acquisition of commodities 
and when sales are made the proceeds are 
normally used to retire obligations of the Cor- 
poration. This bill, however, provides that 
the proceeds from the sale of commodities 
must be covered into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. This procedure would ne- 
cessitate large appropriations to meet obli- 
gations of the Corporation which now are 
being paid directly from the proceeds of sales. 

Enclosed for your information are two 
tables giving data relative to the commedi- 
ties the Commodity Credit Corporation owns 
or has under loan and the prices at which 
corn, wheat, and cotton are being sold in re- 
lation to parity prices and Government pay- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 
PAuL H. APPLEBY, 


Under Secretary. 
[Enclosures—2. ] 


Comparison of 1941 loan rates and Govern- 
ment payments with parity price as of the 
beginning of the marketing year 


Sean. oie oS 4, 14.02 
Payments. 14.0 18.1 2.75 
Total. 88. 8 116.1 16. 77 
Parity at bog í 
marketing year 88. 6 116.7 16.49 


Comparison of minimum prices at which sales 
are being made by Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration plus Government payments and 
the current farm parity price and market 
parity prices comparable with minimum 
sales prices 


Corn | Wheat | Cotton 


Commodity Credit Corpora- 


Cents ents 
tion minimum sales price...| 183 181. 32218. 10 
1 14 18 2.75 
. 97 1.50 20.85 
Current parity price at farm..| 93.7 1. 20 18. 10 
Market equivalent &_........ 1.46 18,10 


No. ? Yellow corn in store in Chicago, for February 
delivery, March delivery 1 cent higher. 

2 No. 2 Hard Winter wheat in store in Chicago price 
in effect during last 2 weeks of February, 

Farm parity price. No sales being made in the 
domestic market below parity except for insulation and 


cotton bagging. 
arity price that is comparable with the 


Market 
minimum Commodity Credit Corporation sales prico 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Commodity Credit Corporation - Statement of loans and commodities owned Jan. 31. 1942 


Barley loans: 


n cn can nase ccenesecchenciapens 


1940 barley, Form B. 
1941 barley, Form A. 


n ak sace O 


Subtotal 
1840 barley resealing program: 
principal 


Includes noncash transfers to rescaling programs, 
Inventory subject to adjustment. 


Repayments, 


683, 173. 01 545, 201. 64 
117, 576. 86 


805, 749. 87 


579, 199. 80 


16, 599, 991, 57 


16, 597, 074. 23 


326, 213, 916. 92 


Commodity loans 
Commodity loans Total commodity 


Advances on acquisitions, and] hold by Com- 
commodity loans | adjustmentson | modity Credit 
commodity loans] Corporation 


£573, 107, 18 1$510, 158. 77 $63, 038. 41 
20, 20 e 

101, 2 69 32, 277. 60 69, 420. 09 
12,357. $4 1, 904. 97 10, 452, 87 


142, 911. 37 


2, 019, 269. 70 
— ͤ —— 


Total quantities of 
commodities 


held by banks held as collateral 


loans outstanding 


. 403, 038. 41 194, 620 bushels 
"$5, 736,840.47] 5, 805, 769. 56 | 14, 488, 831 bushels 
311, 917. 60 322, 370, 47 $79, 678 bushels 
6, 048, 267. 67 6,191, 178.44 | 15, 563, 129 bushels 
Lees RES 83, 638. 70 259, 580 bushels 
6, 274,817.14 | 15,822,709 bushels 
2, 317. 34 + $36 bushels 
60, 893, 09 ? 46, 389 bushels 
i 13, 721. 02 26, 307 bushels 
„974. 0 29, 536, 329.59 | 48, 436, 657 bushels 
49, 823, 218. 48 50, 203, 240. 23 68, 775, 022 bushels 
77, 797, 240. 57 


79, 816, 510. 27 | 117, 285, 311 bushels 
= HM 
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U. S. Department of Agriculture, Commodity Credit Corporation Statement of loans and commodities owned Jan. 31, 1942—Continued 


Commodity loans Tota. quantities of 
held by Com- Commodity loans Total commodity} commodities 
commodity loans adjustments on | modity Credit held by banks loans outstanding] held as collateral 
commodity loans Corporation 


* 4 Repayments, 
Advances on acquisitions, and 


Corn loans—Continued 
1938-39 corn resealing program: 
Noncash transfers of principal 8 Ac Ee A EP en U E ae 
Storage disbursements LDC) Eee Be PEST SS AEREE. SEE SGP aS BS GO es Sak Pe AES See Bes 
Subtotal (resealing) ......0....+.--.----eecenesene- 131, 334, 183.39 | 843, 329, 250, 23 A 132, 370, 234 bushels 
Bubtotal (ah en) <acceveceecswasptsnecndeseedan 459, 567, 370. 01 369, 543, 107. 15 167, 821. 443. 43 | 249, 655, 545 bushels 
Cotton Joans: 
1938 cotton 118, 940, 24 . 50 117, 504, 282. 67 . 28, 638 bales 
1939 cotton. 1, 213, 010, 65 Fe . SFT SS 
1940 cotton. 420. 53 354, 308. 00 A T Be eee ee 14 bales 
1041 cotton E 108, 209, 443. 48 6, 961, 512.61 101, 247, 930, 87 1, 829, 016 bales 
anette / Ea aAA eS a y aR A 299, 718, 117. 16 197, 033, 204. 02 102, 684, 913. 14 129, 710, 671. 51 1, 857, 668 bales 
Flaxseed loans: 
1941 flaxseed, Form A. 25, 100. 45 1, 083. 80 24, 016, 65 620, 958, 26 365, 055 bushels 
1941 flaxseed, Form B. 10, 564. 52 278. 73 10, 285. 79 312, 214 bushels 


Subtotal ...------- MRE fo SERN DOME ERE Ge LoS 35, 664. 97 1, 362, 53 34, 302. 44 677, 269 bushels 
Grain sorghums loans: 
1940.grain sorghums, Form A 6, 007. 15 5, 707. 55 200, 00) Fede s capone cuen ene k 741 bushels 
1941 grain sorghums, Form A. . eee e M 1, 233. 59 . 15, 566 bushels 
1941 grain sorghums, Form B. ( eS eee 2, O18. 11 98, 869 bushels 
ODORS ous cis ednarceebedusanckdbecctavasacncbousese 9, 258. 85 5, 797. 65 3,461. 30 115, 176 bushels 
eee 
Prune loans: 1940 prunes. 5, 860, 483. 27 4, 591, 400. 64 F 3 275, 764 tons 
Rye loans: 
Ee SR Dye — — 627, 909. 88 1627, 853. 88 S 125 bushels 
1440 rye... > 1, 130, 539, 56 11, 086, 040. 21 44, 400. 35 e- 44, 400. 35 115, 399 bushels 
o dawns T 36, 004. 27 864. 00 35, 230, 27 1, 164, 857. 40 2, 339, 839 bushels 
Subtotal... oo. 4. scsvecanonswen eee eee TEN 1. 794. 543. 71 1. 714. 788. 09 1, 200, 412.75 | 2. 455, 363 bushels 
£ Rye resealing programs: _ — — 
1939 noncash transfers of principal 6,850. 11 2,726. 19 K 4 9, 198 bushels 
1940 noncash transfers of principal.. 208, 831. 46 36, 313, 90 273, 517. 56 5 603, 075 bushels 
Subtotal (resealing) 316, 681. 57 39, 040. 09 277. 41. 8 277, 641. 48 612, 273 bushels 
5 —— ͤ ee — . OS = a 
Subtotal (all rye) — . A 2, 111, 225, 28 1, 753, 798, 18 357, 427, 10 1, 129, 627. 13 I. 487, 054. 23 | 3, 067, 636 bushels 
ybean loans: (lr lat, eS ea | On PE ee eee 
194) pay beans; WORD Rial — ͤ Ä 16, 483. 65 107, 520. 19 123, 823. 24 118, 833 bushe!s 
ee . r , E an 5, 751. 97 5, 751, 97 6, 899 bushels 
16, 483. 65 113, 272. 16 129, 575. 21 124, 732 bushels 
== 
34 4.713, 195 ds 
6, 319, 258, 85 827 8 
4, 752, 658, 38 653 pounds 


Subtotal. ........... „ — — 61, 142, 075 pounds 
Bi! ay me and rosin loans: 
ein 174, 992 barrels 


125, 470 barrels 
313, 557 barrels 


barrels 
744, 522 barrels 
cheat 

F . mne «6:20; 665, 622.96 |.” 1,887,408 64 |2525--cccsecoaece 1,873, 304 bushels 
TTT... . IS 20 be 40k Y ge % 2521 bushels 

1941 wheat, Form A 2, 723, 104, 291, 570. 45 107, rigs oe 70 | 114, 656, 512 bushels 
1941 wheat, Form B. ..- 20, 975, 726.89 | 211, 538, 964.75 | 232, 514, 691.64 | 230, 688, 311 bushels 
% ͤ Sos : ; 25, 104, 585,93 | 318, 830, 535. 20 | 340, 935, 121. 13 | 347, 274, 689 bushels 


1940 wheat resealing program: : 
Noncash . C 351. 017. 87 2, 556, 620, 51 3, 400, 818 bushels 
Storage disbursements. 34 66, 78 1, 078. 56 R 
Subtota! (resealing) sorsero minono 351,084. 35 —— AS „699. 3, 400, 818 bushels 
Subtotal (all Wheat) 1 ALF | 205, 047,510.97 | 177, 388, 225. 97 315, 830, 535. 20| 343. 492, 820. 20 | 350, 675, 507 bushels 
Total commodity loans 31, O15, 149, 667. 14] * 775,615, 174. 71 247.71 | 668. 603, 740. 14 
COMMODITIES OWNED BY COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
Commodity Quantity Book value 
864 bushels 7. $760, 315.03 
277404“ unds ë... 384, 345. 
167,431,525 bushels 1 m.] 151, 079, 838. 53 


--| 58, 444, 472, 50 
Total commodities ond „„ 754, 155, 982. 11 


5,002 bales 
90,495 tons . 


Includes noncash transfers to d programs. 7 All pooled rye sold. Sales proceeds held in suspense account, pending inventory 
3 Inventory subject to adjustmen adjustments. 

$ Exelndes 81.042.847, 240.49 of ey loan gram. Consists of 276,421,979 pounds dry weight and 1,077,132 pounds green weight. 

4 Includes approximately 5 bushels of 5 “in process ol sale, * Includes wheat held in producers 


Includes cotton in process of sale. 3 Includes approximately 31,500,000 = of pooled wheat in process of sale, 
Includes rubber accepted, and rubber delivered or afloat, subject to inspection. 
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STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if the 
United States is to unify its war produc- 
tion program it becomes increasingly ob- 
vious that Congress must adopt a definite 
declaration of national labor policy. 

In his speech on February 23, the 
President said: 


We shall not stop work for a single day. 


Yet, even while that speech was being 
made strikes were being called; and now, 
2 days later, strikes in defense industries 
continue seriously to retard the produc- 
tion of military equipment, and the efforts 
of the Army and Navy to stop defense 
strikes have so far been futile. 

We cannot have a total war effort in 
this country with continued strikes in 
defense industries. A first and very im- 
portant step toward adopting a firm and 
definite Jabor policy is to remove the 
present Secretary of Labor, Madam Per- 
kins, and appoint in her place a Secretary 
of Labor who will be fair and just to labor 
at all times, but who will require that in 
this great emergency there shall be no 
interruption of work by those engaged in 
the production of essential military 
equipment. 

From the very beginning of her admin- 
istration as Secretary of Labor, Miss 
Perkins has shown inefiiciency, ineptness, 
and incapacity to meet her duties such 
as have rarely been duplicated in the 
history of our country by one holding a 
highly important and responsible public 
position. Yet, after 9 years of such in- 
competence, and in the face of the great- 
est emergency this country has ever 
known, when labor troubles constitute a 
weak link in our chain of national de- 
fense, Miss Perkins is continued in office. 

From the day she condoned and, by 
implication, even approved, sit-down 
strikes, her influence in all labor disputes 
has not been exerted for the best interests 
of America as a whole. 

It will be recalled that when the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board was first 
appointed during the epidemic of strikes 
in defense industries she did not make 
certifications of strikes to the Mediation 
Board until an aroused and incensed pub- 
lice opinion demanded that she do so. In 
the first coal strike called by John L. 
Lewis she refused to make certification 
to the National Defense Mediation Board 
until after the strike had been in ex- 
istence for 24 days. In that pericd 
1 tons of coal production was 

ost. 

She has given no leadership in the so- 
lution of defense strikes, and our national 
welfare would be promoted by her re- 
moval. 

In this emergency we must not have 
any special privileges for any special class, 
whether it be labor, the manufacturer 
exacting exorbitant profits, or any other 
class of our citizens; and especially should 
those in authority prevent the entrench- 
ment of unfair practices, either by labor 
or industry, using the emergency as a 
leverage for their accomplishment. 

Mr. William M. Leiserson, member of 
the National Labor Relations Board, in 
an address delivered in New York City on 
February 18, made a very excellent con- 
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tribution to clear thought on this prob- 
lem. He said. 

As things look now, it appears inevitable 
that Congress will be forced to act, because 
the problems are too big and too crucial for 
the War Labor Board to solve. 

Time and time again ruthless labor 
leaders have gained selfish advantages 
during this emergency because neither the 
President, nor Congress, has been willing 
to meet this issue. John L. Lewis won 
his victory over the Government last April 
because of this fact. Later another de- 
mand by Mr. Lewis for a closed shop in 
the so-called captive mines was rejected 
by the National Mediation Board. Mr. 
Lewis refused the request of the Presi- 
dent o* the United States to keep open 
the mines supplying fuei for the opera- 
tion of steel plants, so the plants began 
to shut down. The President then ap- 
pointed a new board of three, after first 
submitting the names to Mr. Lewis and 
asking Mr. Lewis to become a member 
of the new arbitration board and to sit 
in judgment upon his own case. As the 
third member of the Board had previ- 
ously supported the closed-shop principle, 
the final decision, of course, was, in fact, 
rendered in advance. The result was 
that John Lewis won his second victory 
over the Government in December. In 
fact, the announcement of John Lewis’ 
victory was made on December 7, the day 
of America’s defeat at Pearl Harbor, and 
he obtained the closed shop in the captive 
mines because he had the ruthless deter- 
mination to sabotage, if necessary, the 
whole defense effort in order to accom- 
plish his purpose. 

The Committee on Education and 
Labor in the Senate has, so far, declined 
to report the labor legislation passed by 
the House. On June 7, 1940, the Smith 
bill, making changes in the Wagner Labor 
Act, passed the House and went to the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. To date it has not been reported. 
On December 3, 1941, the Smith amend- 
ments, having as their purpose the con- 
trol of strikes, passed the House and went 
to the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor. They have not been reported 
to the Senate. When those amendments 
passed the House, I wrote to the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Tuomas]. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor at the con- 
clusion of my remarks my letter to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I received 
definite assurance from the Senator 
from Utah that hearings would begin 
immediately on the Smith amendments, 
and that some action would be taken 
toward reporting this legislation to the 
Senate. Nearly 90 days have elapsed, 
and no action has been taken. 

I want to express my protest, Mr. 
President, that a committee of the Senate 
should suppress such important legisla- 
tion, passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, which has a direct influence and 
effect upon the unified production of war 
materials so necessary for our success in 
this war. I want to express, too, the hope 
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that this committee will take immediate 
action to report the labor legislation 
passed by the House, either favorably, 
adversely, or with amendments; but re- 
port it, so that Members of the Senate 
may have an opportunity to discuss this 
legislation on the floor and take such 
action as may be advisable. 

Again I emphasize the fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the time has come when the 
Congress of the United States must meet 
the labor situation fairly and squarely 
and adopt a definite labor policy for the 
duration of the emergency. 

We are faced with deadly peril. Nota 
single obstacle to our defense efforts can 
be tolerated. First things must come 
first. The war can be won only by mak- 
ing the war effort first and supreme in 
all our activities, both of the Govern- 
ment and of individual citizens, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks an article by Mr. David Law- 
rence, published in the Washington 
Evening Star of February 24. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Washington Evening Star of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1942 
LEISERSON CALLS FOR A LABOR POLICY—PIECE- 
MEAL TACTICS SEEN AS ENCOURAGING LAGS IN 
PRODUCTION 
(By David Lawrence) 

There ought to be some way of paying trib- 
ute to those members of President Roosevelt's 
administration who brave the frowns of criti- 
cism and speak out publicly against mistakes 
being made, 

Perhaps the most useful contribution yet 
offered to the solution of the vexatious prob- 
lems of managcment-union friction has just 
been made by William M. Leiserson, who, as 
an appointee of President Roosevelt, is one 
of the three members of the National Labor 
Relations Board, which enforces the Wagner 
Act. 

Mr. Leiserson is known as friend of the la- 
boring man, haying served for several years 
with distinction as chairman of the National 
Mediation Board, which is the organization 
charged by law with handling disputes grow- 
ing out of labor problems on the railroads. 

What Mr. Leiserson has said is worth read- 
ing by labor union officers, by management 
executives, by Members of Congress and, most 
of all, by President Roosevelt himself. It is a 
speech so plainly objective and impersonal 
and so tactfully phrased to avoid giving of- 
fense to any Government agency or group 
that it must rank as a constructive contribu- 
tion to the cause of accelerated production, 
which alone can help to bring victory in the 
war. 

CITES REPRESENTATION GRANTED 


Mr. Leiserson doesn’t mince words. He 
says labor groups have been granted rep e- 
sentation in the O. P. M., in the old National 
Defense Mediation Board, in the new Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Labor Problems, and in 
the new War Labor Board, but still labor isn't 
satisfied. He points out that the Labor Divi- 
sion of the O. P. M. failed because “we do not 
have to be versed in the philosophy of man- 
agement to understand that it is not practical 
to mix the policy-making functions of an 

tion with the operating functions.” 

On this point, Mr. Leiserson says bluntly: 

“This experience makes it plain that the 
entirely legitimate aspiration of the labor 
movement to participate on equal terms with 
industrial management in the common war 
effort cannot be satisfied by the mere process 
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of appointing labor men to Government jobs 
paralleling jobs held by industrial managers. 
It does not work and satisfies no one. It 
leads to maneuvering and argument about 
policy among cperating officials whose sole 
duty should be to carry out promptly and 
efficiently the operating orders of policy- 
making authorities. It turns a production 
organization into a debating society.” 

Mr. Leiserson goes on to say that the old 
National Defense Mediation Board collapsed 
because “the Board itself made a fatal error 
in confusing mediation with arbitration.” 
Of the new War Labor Board, he says there 
is no essential difference between it and its 
predecessor. “One,” he says, “was a medi- 
ation board that arbitrated, the other is an 
arbitration board that mediates.” 


URGES NATIONAL POLICY 


Pointing out that the two major issues— 
request for a closed shop and wage in- 
creases—call for a national policy rather than 
piecemeal treatment, Mr. Leiserson predicts 
stormy days ahead and fears that “war pro- 
duction will be impeded unless broad policies 
are determined in advance and people may 
know what to expect in the way of compul- 
sory union membership or wage adjustments 
in relation to cost of living.” 

Still believing that these questions can be 
mutually adjusted between management and 
labor, Mr. Leiserson says President Roosevelt 
made a mistake recently in adjourning his 
War Labor Committee conference of union 
leaders and employers without coming to 
grips finally with these points. He says that 
the conference ought to be reconvened to 
that end or else Congress must enunciate a 
national policy. He thinks management- 
union committees should be consultative and 
cites an example of the same thing working 
successfully alongside rather than inside the 
Government. 

The foregoing excerpts hardly tell the story 
of what was contained in Mr. Leiserson’s 
address of 5,000 words originally delivered at 
the College of the City of New York, but if 
any reader wishes a copy and will send a 
self-addressed envelope, this correspondent 
will be glad to supply the full text with his 
compliments. The address is 2201 M Street 
NW., Washington. 

EXHIBIT 1 
COPY OF LETTER TO SENATOR ELBERT D. THOMAS, 

CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 

TION AND LABOR FROM SENATOR HARRY F. 

BYRD, DEMOCRAT, VIRGINIA, DECEMBER 6, 1941 
Senator ELBERT D. THOMAS, 

Chairman, Committee on Education and 
Labor, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR THOMAS: May I be per- 
mitted to communicate with you as chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, relative to the Smith labor bill, 
which passed the House of Representatives 
by the large majority of 252 to 136, and 
which has been referred to your committee 
for consideration. 

I want to express the very earnest hope 
that your Committee will convene at the 
earliest possible time, preferably Monday, to 
consider this legislation and make a report 
thereon to the Senate, so that the bill may 
come promptly before the Senate through 
the orderly process of usual parliamentary 
procedure 

It must be obvious, I think, that the Smith 
bill, as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of almost two to one, is in 
recognition of an overwhelming demand on 
the part of the people of America that the 
Congress of the United States take immediate, 
effective, and constructive action to curb 
strikes in defense industries, which have 
done so much to sabotage the defense pro- 
gram of our country. 

Quick action is imperative and, by the 
parliamentary rules existing between the 
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Senate and the House of Representatives, 
consideration of the Smith bill presents the 
only opportunity for completed legislative 
action on the part of the Congress before 
the Christmas holidays, as this legislation, 
already having been passed by the House, 
would only go back to the House in the 
event of amendments, and then for the pur- 
pose of conference only. No delay would 
result, therefore, in final enactment, while 
if another bill is by the Senate, it 
would go to the House as an original meas- 
ure, necessitating committee consideration 
and House action, and then, if amended, it 
would come back to the Senate for confer- 
ence. 

In the emergency now confronting us, the 
Senate, I think, owes to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as a concurrent agency of gov- 
ernment, the obligation of giving immediate 
consideration to vital legislation adopted 
for the promotion of our program of national 
defense. Failure to give immediate consid- 
eration through the normal process of parlia- 
mentary procedure would do much, in my 
judgment, to occasion on the part of the 
people of America a loss of confidence in the 
legislative branch of our Government. It is 
vital that the confidence and respect of the 
people of America in the constitutional 
agencies of their Government be preserved 
in this day of national peril. I feel certain 
you will agree in these views as to the pres- 
ervation of this confidence, as well as in 
abiding by the normal process of parlia- 
mentary procedure, and I hope that this 
suggestion will be accepted in the spirit in 
which it is made. 

Only the vital need for quick action, after 
long months of delay in meeting the strike 
crisis, has prompted me to take the liberty 
of expressing my views on this matter and 
to use this method of making known, as well, 
my views to the public, which is so deeply 
interested in this legislation. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Harry F. BYRD. 


DISPOSITION OF AGRICULTURAL COM- 


MODITIES BY COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2255) to establish a policy 
with respect to the disposition of agricul- 
tural commodities acquired by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma obtained 
the floor. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Ellender Norris 
Austin Nye 
Bailey Gillette O'Daniel 
Ball Glass O'Mahoney 
Bankhead Green Radcliffe 
Barbour Guffey 
Barkley Gurney Reynolds 
Bilbo Hayden Rosier 
Bone Herring Russell 
Brewster Hill Schwartz 
Brown Holman Smathers 
Bulow Hughes Stewart 
Bunker Johnson, Calif. Taft 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Idaho 
Butler Kilgore Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd La Follette Tobey 
Capper Langer Truman 
Caraway McCarran Tunnell 
Chavez McKellar Tydings 
Clark, Idaho McNary Vandenberg 
Clark, Mo. Maloney Van Nuys 
Connally Maybank Walleren 
Danaher Meud Walsh 
Davis Millikin Wheeler 
Downey Murdock White 

xey wiley 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
eight Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I desire to address myself for a very 
few moments to the Brown amendment. 
I make the statement that if the Brown 
amendment is agreed to, the pending bill 
will be defeated. Were not that the pur- 
pose of the amendment it would not have 
been offered. 

Mr. President, for 10 years Congress 
passed legislation and made appropria- 
tions by the billions of dollars in order to 
increase farm prices. Now we have the 
spectacle of an effort being made to drive 
farm prices down. We cut the content 
of the gold dollar in order to raise prices. 
We adopted a silver program in order to 
raise prices. We killed pigs and cattle 
and plowed up wheat and cotton in order 
to make the prices of those commodities 
higher. Our goal was parity. Now, be- 
fore we reach parity, we find this effort 
being made to keep prices from reaching 
Parity. I cannot support such an amend- 
ment. 

I am not complaining because some 
prices are up to parity. I am glad that 
wool is at the highest ceiling provided 
under the so-called price-control law. I 
am glad that tobacco is up to the highest 
ceiling. But, Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tors coming from tobacco-growing States 
were to find governmental agencies driv- 
ing the price of tobacco down so as to 
help the poor hay growers in my State 
who now are receiving 59 percent of par- 
ity, I wonder if such Senators would re- 
main silent. If the same thing were to 
happen to the wool growers, I wonder 
whether Senators from the wool-growing 
States would remain silent. So I cannot 
go along with the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky when he and his colleague 
from Michigan are leading a movement 
to drive farm prices down. That is all 
the amendment is; it is an amendment 
to keep the prices of farm commodities 
from ever reaching parity. 

I understand that a few days ago the 
Secretary of Agriculture made a state- 
ment to the effect that if the pending 
bill should be passed the cost of food used 
by the consuming public of America 
would be increased to the extent of 
$1,000,000,000. If that statement be 
true—and if the pending bill should pass 
and should raise prices to parity—then 
the farmers would be getting the $1,000,- 
000,000 instead of having the consumers 
save the $1,000,000.000. But I make the 
Statement that if the amendment is 
agreed to and if prices are kept below 
parity, the producers of America will lose 
$1,000,000,000 in the sale of their com- 
modities below parity. 

If Senators desire to agree to an 
amendment which would keep cotton for 
cloth, wheat for bread, and corn for 
bread and for feed $1,000,000,000 below 
parity, they will have the chance to do 
so when the amendment comes before the 
Senate on a yea-and-nay vote. I make 
the charge that any man who says the 
pending bill would increase costs to the 
consumers by $1,000,000,000 wants the 
producers of America to produce at a 
sacrifice of $1,000,000,000 the food and 
clothing for our people. He wants them 
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to produce such supplies at $1,000,000,000 
below parity. That is not the highest 
level. One hundred and ten percent of 
parity is higher than parity. The aver- 
age of 1929 is above parity, and in most 
cases above 110 percent of parity; and 
with respect to some commodities the 
December 15 price level is higher than 
either of those I have mentioned. Yet, 
if the amendment should be adopted, it 
might force the price of cotton down to 
around 15 cents a pound. 

In a moment I shall give the figures to 
support the statements I have just made; 
but before doing so let me say to my 
friends from the cotton-growing States 
that during the past 10 years cotton has 
sold on the average at 60 percent of par- 
ity. I make the further statement that 
if we should give the cotton farmers 110 
percent of parity, 40 years would have 
to elapse before they could regain what 
they have lost during the past 10 years. 

Mr. President, yesterday at the closing 
of the stock market in the South spot 
cotton was quoted at 19.38 cents a pound. 
The cotton farmer does not receive that 
price. 

It is true that yesterday the standard 
grade of cotton, fifteen-sixteenths of an 
inch, sold-at the 10 concentration points 
on an average of 19.38 cents a pound. 
The parity price is only 18.10 cents, so 
the price of cotton at the concentration 
point now is, approximately, 1 cent above 
the parity price. Yet we hear Senators 
on this floor advocating an amendment 
which would force the price down about 
3 or 4 cents below what cotton is selling 
for at Augusta, Savannah, Norfolk, and 
other concentration points. 

This amendment is very simple. It 
provides, so its author states, that the 
price at which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation may sell the cotton it holds 
starts at 18.1 cents a pound. The 1.38 
cents parity payment plus 1.37 cents, the 
conservation payment, make 2.75 cents. 
Subtracting 2.75 cents from the parity 
price leaves a price of 15.35 cents. Those 
who favor this amendment want the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to have 
the privilege of selling its stock of cotton 
at a price of 15.35 cents a pound. As I 
have said, at the 10 concentration points 
yesterday, cotton sold for 19.38 cents. 
Subtract 2.75 cents and it leaves the price 
at which the Commodity Corporation can 
sell its cotton, at 15.35 cents. Subtract 
15.35 cents from 19.38 cents and we find 
a differential of 4 cents a pound on cot- 
ton, or $20 a bale. Those who favor this 
amendment want to give the opportunity 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
sell its stock of cotton at $20 a bale less 
than cotton sold for yesterday in New 
Orleans, La., in Dallas, Tex., in Savannah, 
Ga., at the 10 concentration points, for 
the average yesterday was 19.38 cents. 
I cannot understand why Senators 
should come upon this floor and advocate 
that the Government sell the cotton it 
holds at $20 a bale below what cotton is 
selling for today. That is what this 
amendment means. If I am wrong at 
any time, I shall be only too glad to yield 
to any Senator who will point out my 
error. 

Mr. President, the Government owns 
now about 5,000,000 bales of cotton, and 
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if it should sell the 5,000,000 bales at a 
loss of $20 a bale, multiply 5,000,000 by 
$20, and the result is a loss of $100,000,- 
000 alone on the stock owned by the 
Government. Ishould like to hear some- 
one justify a Federal statute that would 
authorize a loss of $100,000,000 upon the 
existing stock of cotton held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
glad to yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator might 
further point out that if the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Michigan 
contemplates that the Congress shall 
continue to make appropriations for 
parity payments, whereas if the original 
bill is enacted into law, the farmer will 
get parity for his commodity in the 
market place, and there will be saved 
to the National Treasury $212,000,000 
annually which are now being appro- 
priated for the purpose of making parity 
payments to the farmers. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am 
sorry that the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Byrn] is not pres- 
ent to hear the statement just made by 
the Senator from Georgia. If this 
amendment should prevail, representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture 
will appear before the committee of the 
Senator from Georgia asking for $450,- 
000,000 for one purpose, and one alone, 
to make the soil-conservation payments. 
They asked for $500,000,000; the Bureau 
of the Budget approved $450,000,000. 
So the Budget Bureau is asking the Con- 
gress to include in the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill $450,000.000 in order to 
make one class of payments, namely, 
soil-conservation payments. That does 
not include parity payments. How much 
will they ask for parity payments? 
They have not submitted an estimate 
for a specific sum, but it will be up to 
Someone to say how much will be re- 
quired for parity payments. The present 
appropriation is $212,000,000. Add $212,- 
000,000 and $450,000,000, and what is the 
total? It is 8662,000 000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Michigan is 
predicated upon a parity payment ap- 
propriation of 8212,000, 000. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Very 
well, if his amendment is adopted it will 
serve notice on Congress and the coun- 
try that there must be appropriated 
662,000,000 in the agricultural appro- 
priation bill in order to make these sub- 
sidy payments to the farmers, when if 
the amendment is rejected and prices of 
the commodities are allowed to rise to 
parity, we will not have to appropriate a 
single cent to cover soil conservation or 
to cover parity payments. If I am not 
correct, I yield to the Senator from 
Michigan to make a correction. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I am 
happy to have the Senator offer me the 
use of his time. In the first place, the 
Senator talks as if I were proposing 
some legislation. Iam not. I would be 
satisfied to have the Senator from Ala- 
bama and the Senator from Iowa with- 
draw their bill and leave conditions ex- 
actly as they are at the present time. I 
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am not initiating any legislation; I am 
resisting some legislation which I think 
if enacted, would place undue limitations 
upon the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr, 
President. 

Mr. BROWN. I am glad to have the 
Senator make comment upon what I 
have said. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. We have 
this bill before the Senate, hoping that 
it will pass, and, if it passes, that farm 
prices will rise to parity. If the amend- 
ment should prevail, they will not rise 
to parity, because of the vast stocks in 
the hands of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration which will be used to keep the 
prices down, and, to the extent they are 
kept down, we must make appropriations 
to pay the difference between the seliing 
price of the commodity and the parity 
price. 

Mr. BROWN. What was the purpose 
of the creation of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, may I ask the Senator? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. ‘The 
purpose of the creation of that organi- 
zation was to take from the surpluses 
on the farm and in the warehouses a 
certain amount of the commodities such 
as surplus cotton, surplus corn, surplus 
wheat, and surplus tobacco, to make 
loans on them, and, if the loans could 
not be paid, then to take over the com- 
modities and hold them in what we 
might term the “ever-normal granary.” _ 

Mr. BROWN. I think the Senator has 
stated it with reasonable accuracy, I 
have had considerable to do with the 
setting up of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and have handled, under 
the leadership of the Senator from Ala- 
bama, who is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee in charge, much of that charac- 
ter of legislation upon the floor; but I 
would put it in this way: We provided 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation a 
means of financing farm surpluses so 
that they would not be thrown upon the 
market at any one time. We, in effect, 
guaranteed to the farmer that he would 
have 85 percent of parity. Now, at a 
time when prices have advanced beyond 
85 percent of parity, and the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation wants to use its 
judgment as to when it should sell the 
commodities it holds, having in mind the 
limitations upon the cotton held by the 
Corporation, it is sought, after the loans 
have been made by the Government, to 
change entirely the arrangement by 
which the loans were secured. I say to 
the Senator from Oklahoma it is not 
good business, it is not sound financial 
policy to deprive the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of the opportunity which it 
has to liquidate its stock of commodities 
at the present time, when it can make 
itself solvent and bring about such a 
condition that the Treasury can be made 
whole through the sale of these com- 
modities. Why change the rules now 
after the loans have been made? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, we have heard much about 
good business in this discussion. I won- 
der if the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan calls it good business to adopt 
an amendment which would make it nec- 
essary for the Congress to appropriate 
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$662,000,000 in order to make payments 
which, if it were not adopted, the farm- 
ers would get the same sum by the nat- 
ural rise and increase in the prices? 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator is entirely 
in error in that respect. My amendment 
does not contemplate parity payments at 
all; it simply provides that in the calcu- 
lation of the limitations upon it the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall consider 
in arriving at parity not only the market 
price but the payments which are made 
to the farmer under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. 

It seems to me that that is sound and 
reasonable. The Senator is interested in 
this bill, and I, myself, want to see the 
farmer get parity. I say the farmer is 
getting 102 percent of parity today with- 
cut consideration of benefit payments. 
I say on cotton, on wheat, and on corn, 
the three principal commodities involved, 
the farmer is getting parity or above 
parity except in one instance where, I 
think, the price is a cent under parity. 
He is substantially getting parity by rea- 
son of the benefit payments. That is the 
situation as it affects the farmer himself. 
I have not at any time, as the Senator 
from Oklahoma suggests, favored doing 
anything which would bind the Congress 
in the future with respect to parity pay- 
ments. I am merely saying that in the 
calculation of this limitation upon the 
Commodity Credit Corporation today, we 
should consider not only market price 
but should add to that market price the 
benefit payments, and when those to- 
gether equal parity, then the Commodity 
ich Corporation should be permitted 
to ý 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator has made the state- 
ment upon this floor no less than five or 
six times in my presence that the farm- 
ers. are today receiving parity, and in 
some cases 101 percent of parity, and in 
other cases 102 percent of parity. 

Mr. BROWN. Iam advised by the De- 
partment of Agriculture that their aver- 
age today is 102 percent of parity. . 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I placed 
in the Recorp yesterday a table showing 
the percentages of parity which the vari- 
ous crops are bringing. The figures were 
of date January 15, slightly more than 30 
days ago, and are the latest we have. At 
that time wheat was bringing 82 percent 
of parity, corn 78 percent, oats 89 per- 
cent, barley 67 percent, rye 62 percent, 
flaxseed 70 percent, and so on down the 
list. It is true that a few commodities 
are at parity, and a few are above parity, 
and a few considerably above parity. 
Soybeans, for example, are above parity, 
based upon the 1909 to 1919 period, and 
at that time they were not heard of. 
They came to be used as feed, and later 
on it was found they contained valuable 
oil. So the soybean is now a very valu- 
able commercial product, and it is much 
more valuable than it could possibly have 
been when it was used for the feeding of 
livestock only. 

The same thing may be said of cotton- 
seed. Thirty years ago cottonseed was 
not a valuable product; it was almost 
worthless. Now, when the seed is taken 
from the cotton in a regular gin it is run 
through another process, and every ves- 
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tige of cotton is taken from it, and the 
producers get from the cottonseed thou- 
sands of bales of very short, fine cotton, 
what they call linters, valuable in the 
making of guncotton, if for nothing else. 

The cottonseed itself is very valuable. 
The processors take from the seed the 
hulls which are valuable. Then they 
crush the seed for oil, and from the oil 
they make hundreds of products. After 
the seed is taken from the lint and the 
hulls taken from the kernel and the oil 
taken from the kernal, there is a byprod- 
uct called cottonseed cake or cotton- 
seed meal, which is valuable for feed. 
So it is easy to see why cottonseed is 
today selling at above parity, as based 
upon the average 30 years ago. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. In the first place, in 
regard to the cottonseed question, the 
Senator knows that no one battled more 
than did I, and I think no one with more 
success, in establishing a reasonable 
price for cottonseed oil. The Senator 
recalls the occurrences in the Senate in 
1941, when L think I did as well for the 
cotton growers of the South as if I had 
been a Representative from Georgia or 
from Oklahoma. 

What I call attention to is that the 
Senator has repeatedly attacked my 
statement—he did so yesterday and he 
has done so today—that farm prices on 
the average are 102 percent of parity. 
The official statement of the Department 
of Agriculture, which is the same source 
the Senator uses, is as follows: 

The average of farm-product prices on 
January 15 is 102 percent of parity, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reported today. 


That is without consideration of 
benefit payments. In regard to the 
January 15 prices of the three crops to 
which the Senator has referred, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s minimum 
sale price of corn was 83 cents, the 
benefit payments were 14 cents, so the 
total was 97 cents a bushel. The cur- 
rent parity price at the farm is 93 cents 
a bushel. The market equivalent of 
that farm price is 98 cents. Therefore 
corn is about 1 percent under parity 
today. 

In the case of wheat, Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s minimum sales 
price is $1.31. The benefit payments to 
the farmer are 18 cents, making a total 
of $1.49 as being the price per bushel. 
The current parity price at the farm is 
$1.29. The market equivalent of that 
parity price is $1.46. Therefore wheat 
is approximately 17 cents above parity, 
considering the benefit payments. 

As to cotton, as I have stated many 
times—and the Senator’s figures and 
mine do not differ in the slightest—18.1 
cents a pound as is the minimum sales 
price, there are benefit payments to cot- 
ton farmers of 2.75 cents, making 20.85 
cents a pound as the price. The market 
equivalent of that, that is, taking into 
consideration the fact that the price is 
the price at one of the eight or ten con- 
centration points, is 18.1 cents, which is 
exactly parity today. 

Therefore I say that the agricultural 
administration has achieved its purpose 
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in reaching parity prices for the farmer 
in the cases of these essential commodi- 
ties largely held by the Corporation. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, the Senator confuses parity 
price and parity income. It is true, per- 
haps, in some of these cases, that the 
farmers are receiving parity income, but 
they are not receiving parity prices, ex- 
cept in a few isolated cases. I am glad 
they are receiving parity income. I am 
only too glad to have the farmer’s com- 
modities rise, so that they can be sold at 
parity prices, and we are trying to keep 
anyone here or in any other place from 
driving the prices down below parity. 
That is the whole effort Iam making. I 
want to see all farm prices reach the 
highest ceiling provided by law. Then 
I shall cease my effort. 

Wool prices are up, and the wool pro- 
ducers are not complaining. I am glad 
they are receiving what they are getting. 
Iam glad that the tobacco producers, for 
example, have their price up to the 
highest ceiling. I am not complaining 
about that; but I do want to keep the 
price of cotton up to a high ceiling I 
want to see wheat go up to a high ceil- 
ing, to see corn go up to a high ceiling, 
and to see rice and the other farm prod- 
ucts go up. Iam opposed to any amend- 
ment, any bill, any statement, any activ- 
ity of anyone, calculated to drive these 
prices down, especially since we have 
worked for 10 years to get them up to 
where they now are. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I am curious about one 
aspect of the matter.. Suppose the parity 
price of wheat, as has been indicated, is 
$1.29 on the farm. If the Commodity 
Credit Corporation releases on the mar- 
ket 100,000,000 bushels of wheat at $1.29, 
which is the parity price, and there is a 
tendency for the price of wheat to fluctu- 
ate one way or the other, will not the 
fact that the buyer has access to this 
pool of 100,000,000 bushels of wheat make 
the price, $1.29, fixed by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the market price? 
Is not that amount of wheat sufficient to 
establish the price, and not permit it to 
be boosted or depressed? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The pur- 
pose of the amendment, as I understand 
it, is to give the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration a free hand to use their 100,000,- 
600 bushels of wheat, their 100,000,000 
bushels of corn, their millions of bales of 
cotton, to dump them on the market 
when they see fit to do so, in order to drive 
the price down. 

Mr. BONE. Suppose the proposal now 
before us should become law and under 
it the Corporation could not sell the wheat 
or corn or cotton under the parity price. 
If they released enough of it, and the 
tendency of the price was to go above 
that, this would enable them to fix the 
price at parity. If the price fell below 
they could not sell for anything under 
the parity price. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is 
the purpose of the bill as it is now, but if 
the amendment should be enacted, the 
Corporation would not sell at parity price, 
but would sell at parity income price. If 
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the farmer gets 15 cents on the farm for 
cotton, the Agricultural Department can 
add 3 more cents out of Federal funds, 
making 18 cents, which is parity. So 
this amendment provides that the farmer 
shall receive parity income, but not parity 
price, and to enable him to obtain parity 
income we must appropriate this year 
$662,000,000. Along with the multiplied 
billions for defense purposes, we will be 
called upon to appropriate $662,000,000 
to make up to the farmer the difference 
between what he receives on the farm 
and the parity price. If we do not do 
that, the price will rise to parity. 

Mr. BONE. My approach to this ques- 
tion was without any regard to the 
amendment tendered by the Senator 
from Michigan. I was thinking only in 
terms of the pending bill divested of the 
Brown amendment. It would seem to 
me that there is sufficient leverage there 
to maintain parity prices. I was con- 
cerned only with the question of how 
much effect it would have on the parity 
price with the Department operating 
under the bill without the Brown amend- 
ment. There is ample power to keep the 
market at parity if it had a tendency to 
balloon up. If parity was $1.29 and 
wheat suddenly zoomed up to $1.50, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation would 
have the power to restore it to $1.29, be- 
cause 100,000,000 bushels of wheat is a 
vast amount, and if there were access to 
that pool of wheat, that certainly would 
tend to fix the price. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. So far as 
wheat and corn are concerned, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation can sell their 
entire supply. They have about 500,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat. It owns 150,000,000 
bushels outright and has made loans on 
350,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. BONE. The possession of that 
much wheat and corn would enable the 
Corporation to keep prices above parity. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. But the 
purpose of the amendment is not to per- 
mit prices to rise to parity, but to keep 
them from doing so. 

Mr. BONE. My question was not with 
respect to the Brown amendment. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield 
for a question, but not for a speech. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator has invited 
me to make a speech. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The 
Senator has made several. I shall yield 
to him now. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator continu- 
ally reiterates that my amendment 
would place a limitation upon the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. There is 
now no limitation whatsoever on the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s right to 
sell. If the Gillette-Bankhead bill were 
adopted, with the Brown amendment 
in it, the Senator will concede that from 
his standpoint the situation would be 
better than it is under existing law, be- 
cause at the present time there is no 
limitation whatsoever on the power of 
ie Commodity Credit Corporation to 
Sell. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, in order that I may put some 
figures into the Recorp I shall ask the 
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Senate to give consideration to the pres- 
ent status. At the latest date for which 
we have figures, the farm price of cot- 
ton was 16.93 cents. That means that 
the farmer who grows the cotton on his 
farm, based on the latest available stat- 
istics, is receiving 16.93 cents per pound 
for his cotton. The parity price is 18.1 
cents. So today the farmer is receiving 
1.17 cents less than parity. That is $5.85 
a bale less than parity. So today the 
farmer who sells his bale of cotton is 
not receiving, by $5.85 a bale, the parity 
price. In order that the farmer may 
receive parity income he must receive a 
payment from the Federal Treasury to 
make up the difference between what he 
is receiving and the parity price, which 
is $5.85 a bale. 

Mr, President, what are the facts with 
respect to wheat? The parity price of 
wheat is $1.29. The latest figures we 
have are to the effect that the farmers 
are receiving $1.06 a bushel for their 
wheat on the farm. Subtracting the 
farm price from the parity price, we find 
that today, when the farmer sells his 
bushel of wheat, he receives 23 cents a 
bushel less than parity. Yet on this floor 
we hear the argument made that the 
greedy farm bloc is trying to put its 
hands in the Federal Treasury. 

Only a few years ago I attended the 
hearings held by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, of which the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] is 
chairman, The hearings were held in 
various cities. In one city a farmer ap- 
peared before our committee. He had 
on old brogans, but no socks of any kind 
or character. He had on the remnants 
of an Army pair of pants, patched with 
cotton sacks and burlap, and a shirt of 
the same nondescript material. The 
farmer said, “I have raised cotton all my 
life. It seems to me that I have grown 
enough cotton to weave a belt around 
the earth, yet these are the best clothes I 
have and the best clothes I can afford.” 

When hearings were held by the com- 
mittee 2 years ago; one or two members 
of the committee were standing in front 
of a bank in one of the finest towns of 
the Southwest, located in a fertile valley, 
surrounded by some of the best farm land 
in the country. 

As we were standing waiting for our 
hearings to begin a man came out of the 
bank. He had on very poor clothes, in- 
deed. The knees of his trousers were 
gone. One who picks cotton does so on 
his knees, and the knees of the trousers 
will quickly wear out unless the customary 
equipment, which is a leather kneecap 
properly padded, is used for that pur- 
pose. He had on a very cheap sweater, 
which was just as large at the top as it 
was at the bottom. The sweater was full 
of lint from the cotton patch. The 
farmer had in his hand two $1 bills and 
23 cents in change. A friend of his ac- 
costed him, to whom he said, “Look, here 
is what I got for my part from the sale 
of a bale of cotton. When I took my cot- 
ton to the gin I got a check. I took that 
check to the bank and when my part 
was paid, my return was $2.23.” 

Mr. President, there are Senators who 
represent consuming sections in the main, 
Senators who represent the great cities 
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in the main, who seem to have no concep- 
tion of the farm problem, and if they do, 
they care not for the plight of the men 
who clothe and feed them. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Verifying the Sena- 
tor’s statement, I want to say that after 
several months’ investigation of the re- 
turns on cotton in the Southern States 
it seemed undeniable that the people of 
the cotton-growing States did not receive 
enough for cotton to enable their people 
to buy back one-half or one-third of the 
manufactured cotton products they 
needed to keep warm and clean. Until 
the cotton growers of the South are paid 
sufficient, at least, to enable them to buy 
back their own cotton in the form of the 
manufactured products which they so 
vitally need, I shall be disturbed about 
the cotton growers of the South getting 
a high price for their cotton. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I said a moment ago that if 
the pending amendment should prevail 
it would place a tax, or a possible tax, 
upon the Treasury in the total sum of 
$662,000,000. That represents the re- 
quest of the Bureau of the Budget ap- 
proximately, as I understand it. Six 
hundred and sixty-two million dollars 
represents only a small part of the cost 
of this amendment. The Government 
owns 5,000,000 bales of cotton which it 
wants to have the right to sell at a loss 
of $20 a bale. Multiply 5,000,000 by $20, 
and the result is the loss to the Govern- 
ment. That would mean a loss to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation of $100,- 
000,000. 

That is not all. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation has approximately 
2,000,000 bales of cotton in loans, the title 
to which is in the farmers. If the price 
is permitted to rise to parity the farmers 
will get what they received in the way of 
a loan in the first instance, plus the dif- 
ference between that and parity; but if 
the price is kept down to 15 cents there 
are 2,000,000 bales of cotton the legal 
title to which is in the farmers, upon 
which they will lose $20 a bale. Multi- 
ply 2,000,000 bales by $20 per bale and 
we find $40,000,000 more is lost by the 
cotton farmers. 

Mr. President, these figures are stag- 
gering. The Government loses $100,- 
000,000, and the farmers lose $40,000,000. 
There is $140,000,000 loss on this cotton 
sold at 15 cents, which could be sold at 
18 cents. 

The fact is that cotton is selling now 
for 19 cents a pound in the southern con- 
centration points. That is $5 more than 
the parity price, but the farmer does not 
receive that price. 

That is not all. The Government has 
a vast amount of wheat on hand, which 
it wants to sell below the parity price. 
The parity price now is $1.29. The cash 
price is $1.06, or 23 cents below parity. 
Multiply the amount of wheat which the 
Government owns by 23 cents, and then 
multiply the amount of wheat the farm- 
ers own by a similar sum, and we find 
that there is a loss to the farmers of 
approximately $200,000,000. The loss on 
corn is $200,000,000 more. Add the loss 
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to the Government on cotton, the loss to 
the farmers on cotton, the loss to 
the wheat growers on wheat, and the 
loss to the corn growers on corn, and the 
figure reaches almost $1,000,000,000. 

It is on the basis of such figures that 
the Secretary makes the statement that 
the bill, if passed, would cost the con- 
sumers $1,000,000,000. If the bill is 
passed, the farmers will have a chance to 
get the $1,000,000,000, and, of course, the 
consumers will have to pay a little more 
for their commodities; but is the con- 
sumer justified in asking his Government 
to drive down the price of his food and 
clothing below the cost of production in 
order that he may get them at the lowest 
possible figure? 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I have been interested in 
the newspaper reaction to the efforts 
which are being made to help the farmer. 
Almost without exception the newspaper 
editorials have pictured the farmer as a 
ruthless Treasury raider. As the picture 
rests in the public mind, in the minds of 
many fine persons, we find the farmer 
Pictured by the press of America, in the 
editorials which have come to my atten- 
tion, as an outright, forthright Treasury 
raider. The newspapers have been al- 
most as savage about that question as 
they were in discussing the congressional 
retirement plan. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Reacting 
to the suggestion made by the distin- 
guished Senator, if prices are kept below 
parity it is obvious that farmers will de- 
mand of the Congress that money be ap- 
propriated from the Treasury to make 
up to them the difference between what 
they receive for their commodities and 
parity. That is the reason the Govern- 
ment is asking for $662,000,000—$450,- 
000,000 for soil-conservation payments 
and $212,000,000 for parity payments. 

Mr. BONE. Apparently Congress is not 
going to back away from its long-estab- 
lished policy of making those payments 
in aid of agriculture. If they are to be 
maintained—and I see no indication that 
we are to abandon them—obviously they 
will have to be made. I think it is only 
a question of how the load is to be 
carried—either by giving the farmer an 
increased price which would render 
financial assistance from the Treasury 
unnecessary, or by giving him an added 
price in the market price of his com- 
modities. Am I wrong in assuming that 
to be the case? If I am I should like to 
have some Senator explain the matter. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Con- 
gress now has an opportunity to take 
down the bars and let prices rise to 
parity. That is not the highest ceiling 
which Congress has provided. Parity is 
the lowest ceiling. I am not asking for 
110 percent of parity. The only excuse 
for 110 percent of parity is to allow the 
price of a commodity to rise slightly 
above parity to offset the price when it 
was slightly below parity. That is the 
only purpose of 110 percent of parity. 
It is not the purpose, and was not the 
purpose, as I understand, to guarantee 
the farmer 110 percent of parity. That 
provision was inserted in the law only to 
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let the price rise a little above parity. 
Then the brakes could be put on and the 
price driven down perhaps a little below 
parity, so that the prices above and below 
would average parity. 

When we have an opportunity to ob- 
tain parity and save the Treasury $662,- 
000,000 I cannot support the amendment 
of the Senator from Michigan, which in 
effect would force the Congress to appro- 
priate $662,000,000 to make up the soil 
conservation and the parity payments, 
those two payments together constituting 
the benefit payments. 

I wonder what the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] will say 
when the bill comes before Congress ask- 
ing for $450,000,000 for soil conservation 
payments and $212,000,000 for parity 
payments. I am wondering what my 
friend from Tennessee [Mr. McCKELLAR], 
who is on the Appropriations Committee, 
will say. What will the committee say? 
Even now the administration is stop- 
ping appropriations made by Congress 
for development purposes in various 
ways, because they are not essential: 
they are not in the interest of national 
defense. The Government is not spend- 
ing the money, the funds already ap- 
propriated, and the money is being im- 
pounded. Yet we are asked to support 
an amendment which would make man- 
datory the appropriation of $450,000,000 
for one purpose and $212,000,000 for 
another. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. If the Senator has 
finished with that line of thought I won- 
der if he will permit me to propound an 
interrogatory along another line? 

Mr. THOMAS or Oklahoma. I shail 
be glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. GILLETTE. One of the speakers 
this afternoon has referred to farmers 
other than the producers of the basic 
commodities, and the difficulties they 
would have in securing feed for their 
stock He apparently did not know that 
we had adopted the Aiken amendment, 
which will permit the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to sell all its feed at parity, 
and will permit it to sell any of the 
feed which has deteriorated at any price 
it chooses below parity. 

In that connection I should like to ask 
the Senator if I am not correct in stating 
that every livestock organization, every 
dairy organization, and every farm or- 
ganization in the United States has en- 
dorsed this proposal so long as it can be 
kept in the relationship to parity which 
the Price Control Act provides. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Sen- 
ator states the situation correctly. If 
the pending bill should become a law, 
under the Aiken amendment the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation could sell de- 
teriorated wheat at any price the wheat 
might be determined to be worth. It 
could sell cottonseed if it had any. It 
could sell wheat if it had any—and it has. 
It could sell corn if it had any—and it 
has—for seed purposes at a fair price, 
so that the farmers could obtain seed 
and feed. 

Mr. ODANMEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. The Senator from 
Oklahoma has repeatedly referred to an 
appropriation of $662,000,000 which will 
be necessary to make up parity payments, 
or the difference between what the 
farmer receives and what he is entitled 
to. Is it not a fact that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Michigan 
would entirely remove the floor under the 
prices at which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation may dispose of such prod- 
ucts, leaving a gap of an undetermined 
amount to be filled? The amount might 
be much greater than $662,000,000. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. .The Sen- 
ator is entirely correct. I was only using 
the current figures and reports of the De- 
partment in making that estimate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Iwas very much in- 
terested in the Senator’s reference to the 
statement of the Senator from Michigan 
yesterday with respect to an anticipated 
increase of more than $1,000,000,000 in 
the cost of living I noticed in today’s 
Washington Post an article written by 
my good friend Robert C. Albright. He 
uses that figure in his column. 

It has been admitted on various occa- 
sions by the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan that the three commodities 
which are now in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, that is, cotton, wheat, and 
corn, are today selling for parity, or the 
farmer is receiving parity. How it can 
be argued that if we continue to sell 
those commodities at parity the cost of 
living will be increased by $1,000,000,000 
is something which I am unable to under- 
stand. I may be dumb, but I should like 
to have some Senator explain the matter 
to me. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. As I see 
it, the statement of the proposal answers 
the question implied. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to explain it to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Just a 
moment, and then I shall conclude. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate one phase of this matter which 
has not been discussed in my presence. 
To hear this debate one would think that 
the United States is knee-deep in wheat 
and waist-deep in cotton andcorn. One 
would expect to find a bale of cotton at 
every step he takes. 

What are the facts? We are now 
using approximately 1,000,000 bales of 
cotton a month. One million bales of 
cotton a month are required to run the 
mills. So at the present time we have 
barely a 1 year’s supply of cotton within 
continental United States, In 12 months 
12,000,000 bales would be required. That 
is all the cotton we have. Suppose that, 
during the coming year, for one or vari- 
ous reasons, or a combination of various 
reasons, the cotton crop should be 
less than 10,000,000 bales. Suppose there 
should be a shortage of labor, high-priced 
fertilizer, great floods such as we have 
had during the past year in some sec- 
tions of the country, and drought in other 
sections; what would then be the condi- 
tions? Next year we should not have a 
1 year's supply of cotton on hand in the 
United States. We are now using 1,000,- 
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000 bales a month in connection with the 
expansion of our Military Establishment, 
now numbering 1,700,000 men. By De- 
cember we shall have 3,600,000 men un- 
der arms. A little later we shall have 
5,000,000 men under arms; and still later 
perhaps as many as 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 
men under arms. If 1,000,000 bales of 
cotton a month are required to supply 
the present Establishment, how much 
will be required to supply an Army and 
the incidental uses for that Army when 
the Army is trebled or quadrupled? I 
wish the Senate would think about that 
matter. We are now trying to reduce the 
price of cotton and practically give it 
away to get rid of it. 

What is the situation with respect to 
wheat? Is the country under a great 
cloud of wheat? We have on hand only 
a year’s supply of wheat. In normal 
times we consume about 600,000,000 
bushels of wheat a year, and that is about 
the amount of wheat we now have. We 
have a 12 months’ supply of wheat in the 
United States, with a small Army, so to 
speak. The Army is to be increased. 
Labor will become scarce. More wheat 
will be required in the future than is now 
required; and we now have only 1 year’s 
supply of wheat. Suppose the same 
thing should happen to the wheat crop 
next year that has happened in the past. 
Suppose bugs should get into the wheat, 
or rust should curtail the production, 
drought should destroy wheat, and like- 
wise floods to some extent. Suppose 
there should be a shortage of labor. 
What might be the situation with regard 
to wheat before another 12 months have 
come and gone? 

The same thing is true of corn. What 
is true of one commodity could be true of 
another. 

So we do not have on hand any great 
supply of cotton; we have only a 12 
months’ supply. We do not have on 
hand any great supply of wheat; we have 
only a 12 months’ supply. We have only 
a 12 months’ supply of corn. 

I throw out that suggestion for the 
consideration of the Senate. I am not 
lamenting, as some Senators seem to be, 
that we have 5,000,000 bales of cotton in 
our warehouses belonging to us. I am 
not complaining that we have 500,000,000 
bushels of wheat in our warehouses and 
storage places belonging to us. I am not 
complaining that we have 500,000,000 or 
600,000,000 bushels of corn—if that be 
the amount—in our warehouses, gran- 
eries, and cribs belonging to us. I am 
glad of it. If I had my way I should not 
sell much of that cotton wheat, or corn 
until we can see what next year’s crop 
is likely to be. Then we can take some 
steps. We shall be here every day—or 
some of us will. We shall be here next 
fall. We shall be here next winter. We 
shall be here next spring. Will we suffer 
any irreparable loss by holding the cotton 
we have? 

Another idea, Mr. President, is that 
we shall not acquire any more cotton 
under the loan program. The men who 
secured loans on the cotton got only ap- 
proximately 14 cents a pound for it. 
They will not let the Government teke 
over the cotton at 14 cents a pound. At 
their call the cotton must be sold. The 
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Commodity Credit Corporation will get 
its part and the farmer will get the bal- 
ance. But we shall get no more loan 
cotton and no more loan wheat, Mr. 
President, and no more loan corn unless, 
perchance, we have a great overabun- 
dance next year. Under such conditions, 
if loans must be made next year, then the 
price will go down to such a point that 
the farmers will not be able to protect 
themselves. 

Mr. President, as I see the picture, 
there is not a single reason in the world 
why the amendment should be agreed to, 
but there is every reason why it should be 
rejected. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I wish to correct a 
statement which, if I correctly under- 
stood the Senator, he inadvertently made. 
I believe he referred to the fact that 
some of the Senators opposing the meas- 
ure had referred to the farmer’s repre- 
sentatives or the farmers as “the greedy 
farm bloc.” I do not believe the Senator 
intended to make such a statement. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. No. If I 
made such a statement, far be it from 
me to mean that, because such a thought 
was the farthest from my mind. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The statement was 
made by certain newspapers and individ- 
uals, but not by any Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is 
correct. I know of no Senator or anyone 
who would like to be a Senator, or any- 
one who has been a Senator—and the 
statement applies to the Members of the 
House of Representatives—who, if he 
knew the facts, would think of making 
such a statement, because it is wholly 
aside from the facts. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, since the 
discussion closed, two messages have 
been delivered, one addressed to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], signed 
by Mr. M. W. Thatcher, and one ad- 
dressed to me, signed by Richard T. 
Harriss. I ask that the two messages 
may be placed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of the remarks I made a few 
moments ago. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Sr. PAUL, MINN., February 25, 1942. 
Hon. Guy M. GILLETTE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Have just sent the following telegram to 
the Honcrable JOHN BANKHEAD: 

“The undersigned, at special meetings 
held at Kansas City, Mo., directed me to 
vigorously support and demand the bill 
offered by yourself and Senators GILLETTE 
and THOMAS of Oklahoma to protect farmers 
against the Federal agencies selling farm 
products below parity prices. There should 
be a provision which would determine parity 
price for the ‘contract grade’ and thus per- 
mit normal premiums and discounts for 
grade and quality differentials to assert 
themselves in the cash market. Parity and 
soil-practice payments should be excluded in 
determination of such prices, because such 
payments cover reduced production on the 
one hand and soil protection and improve- 
ment on the other. Your bill should include 
a provision which would prchibit the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation from selling farm 
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products to the ‘normal buyers’ unless 
through public hearings the Secretary of 
Agriculture would determine that private and 
cooperative distributors will not serve the 
Commodity Credit Corporation at reasonable 
service rates, 

“The National Farmers Union is the dom- 
inant farm tion in the important 
wheat States in the field of membership and 
cooperative marketing. The Nationa! Federa- 
tion of Grain Cooperatives includes every re- 
gional cooperative grain-marketing institu- 
tion west of the Mississippi River and ren- 
ders services to grain producers in all of 
those States and does a business in excess 
of $100,000,000 a year.” 
rf 2 5 we have your vigorous support of this 

ill 

M. W. THATCHER, 

Chairman, National Farmers Union 
Legislative Committee; President, 
National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives. 

New Lonk. N. Y., February 25, 1942. 

Senator ELMER THOMAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

For your information the average price re- 
ceived by farmers for their cotton during the 
10 crop years 1931-32 to 1940-41, inclusive, 
was 9.50. The average parity price during 
this same decade was 15.8. Thus for these 
10 years cotton farmers received only 60 per- 
cent of parity, hence have an accumulated 
deficit of 400 percent of parity. Can you 
wonder that the administration has desig- 
nated the South as the Nation’s No. 1 eco- 
nomic problem? If the cotton farmer re- 
celves 110 percent of parity for the next 40 
years he would the~ and only at that time 
be on a par with industrial labor. 

RICHARD T. Harriss. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I join in the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Oklahoma; I 
want every Senator to be given a chance 
to be present and to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Ellender Nye 
Austin Gerry O'Daniel 
Bailey Gillette O'Mahoney 
Ball Green Overton 
Bankhead Guffey Radcliffe 
Barbour Gurney 
Barkiey Hayden Reynolds 
Bilbo Herring Rosier 
Bone Hill Russell 
Brewster Holman Schwartz 
n Hughes Smathers 
Bulow Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Bunker Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Burton Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Langer Tobey 
Caraway McCarran Truman 
Chavez McKellar Tunnell 
Clark, Idaho McN: Tydings 
Clark, Mo Maloney Van Nuys 
Connally May! ank Wallgren 
Danaher Mead Walsh 
Davis Millikin White 
Murrey Wiley 
Doxey Norris 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Beyen- 
ty-four Senators having answered ta 
their names, à quorum is present. 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Brown]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
CHANDLER]. I am not advised how he 
would vote. If permitted to vote, I 
should vote “yea.” 

Mr. OVERTON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. WHEELER] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner]. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD], who, I understand, if pres- 
ent, would vote “nay.” So I am at lib- 
erty to vote, and vote “nay.” 

Mr. TAFT (when his name was called). 
On this vote I have a pair with the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Smita]. If the senior Senator from 
South Carolina were present, he wouid 
vote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I should vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. BYRD. My colleague, the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], has 
a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce]. If 
present and permitted to vote, the senicr 
Senator from Virginia would vote “yea.” 
I am not advised how the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts would vote. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
LEE] is necessarily absent. If present, 
he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. McNARY. The junior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. WI IIS] is necessar- 
ily absent. If present, he would vote 
‘nay.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. The junior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND] is neces- 
sarily absent. If present, he would vote 
‘nay.’ 

Mr. RUSSELL. My colleague the 
senior Senator from Georgia is neces- 
sarily absent. If present, he would vote 
‘nay.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Harcu], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Mourpock], are absent from the Senate 
because of illness. 

The Senators from Florida [Mr. 
ANDREWs and Mr. PEPPER], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Spencer], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner], are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] is detained in a committee 
meeting. I am advised that if present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] is absent as a 
result of injury and illness. He has a 
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general pair with the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. THOMAS]. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE], who has a general pair with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. is 
necessarily absent. Iam not advised how 
he would vote. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Surpsteap] is absent because of illness. 
If present, he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] is absent on official business. 
He has a pair with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton]. If present, 
the Senator from Michigan would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Burer] is necessarily absent. If present, 
he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. BROOKS] 
is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—24 
Austin Gerry Tobey 
Barbour Green Truman 
Barkley Guffey Tunnell 
Brewster Kilgore Tydings 
Brown Maloney Van Nuys 
Burton Mead Wallgren 
Byrd Radcliffe Walsh 
Danaher Smathers White 
NAYS—48 
Aiken Ellender Millikin 
Batley Gillette Murray 
Ball Gurney Norris 
Bankhead Hayden Nye 
Bilbo Herring O'Daniel 
Bone Hill O’Mahoney 
Bulow Holman Overton 
Bunker Hughes Reed 
Capper Johnson, Calif. Reynolds 
Caraway Johnson, Colo. Rosier 
Chavez La Follette Russell 
Clark, Idaho Langer Schwartz 
Clark, Mo. McCarran Stewart 
Connally McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
Downey McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Doxey Maybank Wiley 
NOT VOTING—24 
Andrews Hatch Smith 
Bridges Lee Spencer 
Brooks Lodge Taft 
Butler Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Chandler McFarland Vandenberg 
Davis Murdock Wagner 
George Pepper Wheeler 
Glass Shipstead Willis 
So Mr. Brown’s amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1. 
line 3, after the word “hereafter”, it is 
proposed to insert “until December 31, 
1944, or until such earlier time as the 
Congress by concurrent resolution may 
designate.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment would have the same effect as the 
one I offered earlier and withdrew. I 
have made the term conform to the pro- 
vision in the second War Powers Act, 
which was adopted by the Senate, so that 
the amendment now reads the same as 
the provision which was offered to that 
act by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the 
authors of this bill are familiar with the 
amendment of the Senator and have no 
objection at all to it, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. TAFT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
still before the Senate and open to fur- 
ther amendment. If there be no further 
amendment proposed, the question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, and was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill hav- 
ing been read the third time, the question 
is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and 
toe legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], who is 
necessarily absent. I, therefore, with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. OVERTON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG]. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER], 
who is absent because of illness. On this 
vote, I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIP- 
STEAD]. If the Senator from Minnesota 
were present, he would vote “yea,” and, 
if the Senator from New York were pres- 
ent, he would vote “nay.” I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. My col- 
league the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Lee] is necessarily absent. 
Were he present, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. McNARY. I again announce that 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
WILLIS] and the junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] are necessarily 
absent. If present, both Senators would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. I announce that if my 
colleague the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. McFartanp] were present, 
he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. BYRD. My colleague the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] has a 
general pair with the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lopce]. If my colleague 
were present and permitted to vote, he 
would vote “nay.” I am not advised how 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE] would vote if present. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. I announce that my 
colleague the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Spencer] is necessarily ab- 
sent. Were he present, he would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. My colleague the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] is necessarily absent. Were he 
present, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] is ab- 
sent because of illness. If present, he 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ, My colleague the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH] 
is absent because of illness. If present, 
he would vote “yea.” 
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Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces] is absent as 
a result of injury and illness. He has a 
general pair with the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. THOMAS]. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is absent on official business. 
He has a pair with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton]. If present, 
the Senator from Michigan would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Illinois 
Brooxs] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Murpocx] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senators from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS and Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Thomas], and the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WAGNER] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] is detained in a committee 
meeting. I am advised that if present 
and voting he would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 23, as follows: 


(Mr. 


YEAS—50 
Aiken Gillette Norris 
Bailey Gurney Nye 
Ball Hayden O Daniel 
ead Herring O'Mahoney 
Bilbo Hin Overton 
Bone Holman Reed 
Bulow Hughes Reynolds 
Bunker Johnson, Calif. Rosier 
Capper Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Caraway La Follette Stewart 
Chavez Langer t 
Clark, Idaho McCarran Thomas, Idaho 
Clark, McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Connally McNary Tunnell 
Downey Maybank Wallgren 
Doxey Millikin Wiley 
Ellender Murray 
NAYS—23 
Austin Gerry Smathers 
Barbour Green Tobey 
Barkley Guffey Truman 
Brewster Kilgore Tydings 
Brown Maloney Van Nuys 
Burton Mead Walsh 
Byrd Radcliffe White 
Danaher Schwartz 
NOT VOTING—23 
Andrews Hatch Smith 
Bridges Lee Spencer 
Brooks Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Butler Lucas Vandenberg 
Chandler McFarland Wagner 
Davis Murd Wheeler 
George Pepper Willis 
Glass Shipstead 


So the bill (S. 2255) was passed. 
PROGRAM FOR THE WEEK 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that tomorrow we hope to 
dispose of the appropriation bill which 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KeLLAR] will presently move to take up, 
and following that I hope we may have a 
call of the calendar for the consideration 
of measures to which there is no objec- 
tion, and probably dispose of one or two 
other routine measures, after which the 
hope is that we may adjourn over until 
the following Monday. 

FIFTH SUPPLEMENTAL DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider House bill 6611, making additional 
e@ppropriations for the national defense. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 6611) making additional appropri- 
ations for the national defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations 
with amendments. 


REGULATION OF FEES IN CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside, and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 5880, relating to the fees of 
clerks in certain cases. I should not 
make this request except that it is a very 
important matter for my State, which is 
particularly affected by the bill. It is 
not general legislation. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
5880) to abolish certain fees charged by 
clerks of the district courts and to ex- 
empt defendants in condemnation pro- 
ceedings from the payment of filing fees 
in certain instances, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the act 
entitled An act to provide fees to be charged 
by clerks of the district courts of the United 
States,” approved February 11, 1925 (43 Stat. 
857, as amended; U. S. C., 193 ed., title 28, 
sec. 550), is amended by striking out the 
pericd at the end thereof and inserting a 
colo: and the following: “And provided fur- 
ther, That in any proceeding instituted un- 
der any law of the United States to acquire 
property or any interest therein by eminent 
domain, defendants and other parties adverse 
to the condemnor shall not be required to 
pay the fees prescribed by this section.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph 8 of section 8 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide fees to be charged 
by clerks of the district courts of the United 
States,” approved February 11, 1925 (43 Stat. 
857; U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 28, sec. 555), is 
hereby repealed. 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, there area 
great many Government condemnations 
in my section of the country which, of 
course, is true of all -ections, but in our 
State the defendant is required to go into 
court and pay a $5 appearance fee, and 
$2 for filing certain other papers. The 
bill now before us would eliminate the 
payment of those small fees, Clerks are 
salaried officers, and there is no real merit 
in allowing the payment of such fees, and 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate has agreed to their abolition. 

There is another provision to the bill, 
and I think every Senator will agree that 
the practice at which the second provi- 
sion is aimed is a very stupid one. For 
many years there has been on the stat- 
ute books a provision requiring the clerk 
of court to collect a 1-percent fee for a 
certain type of transaction. In my State 
certain power districts have condemned 
some portions of a private power system. 
In one instance they paid $5,000,000 for 
the system, and in another six million. 
This old, archaic provision of law allows 
the clerk to collect 1 percent of the 
amount involved merely for taking the 
check through the wicker and passing it 
on to someone else. That amounted to 
$50,000 in one case and $60,000 in an- 
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other. Such a fee is outrageous. There 
are very few operations of this kind; it is 
well off the beaten path, and the bill 
merely abolishes that one specific thing, 
which has really no counterpart in other 
provisions of the law. It is a tragic price 
for a little power district of farmers in 
my section of the country to pay for the 
privilege of taking over a piece of prop- 
erty. The bill would abolish that require- 
ment. The Committee on the Judiciary 
accepted the provision, and reported the 
bill favorably, and I ask that the bill be 
passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PACIFIC AND ALASKAN DEFENSES 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, 5 
years ago I seriously suggested that our 
Government acquire from our sister Re- 
public of Mexico the peninsula known as 
Lower California, which belongs to that 
Republic. On innumerable occasions 
since then, several times on the floor of 
the Senate, I have repeated the sugges- 
tion, rather feeling that if ever we be- 
came involved in war, our enemies on the 
Pacific would doubtless be the Japanese, 
and that unless we owned the peninsula 
of Lower California, and thereby con- 
trolled the waters lying between that 
peninsula and the mainland of Mexico, 
there would be grave danger of our enemy 
in the Pacific sheltering ships and sub- 
marines in the waters there to be found, 
and grave danger of their establishing 
enemy air fields perhaps, in the great 
open spaces of the peninsula. 

I have chosen this opportunity to men- 
tion this situation since when the Pres- 
ident was delivering his address night be- 
fore last shells fell upon California soil, 
and further for the reason that I noticed 
in the headlines of today’s newspaper 
that enemy planes were observed flying 
over Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

I am rather of the layman’s opinion 
that were they Japanese enemy planes 
they no doubt came from a section which 
we have not been able to guard as well as 
we might have guarded it had we had 
control of the area of which I have just 
spoken, 

I do not for a second desire anyone to 
infer from my words or suggestions that 
I am in anywise criticizing our neigh- 
bors to the south, the Mexicans, for not 
now guarding well our borders and the 
Pacific coast of their land, because were 
I to do so we would be subject to criticism 
for having permitted enemy U-boats to 
wend their way through our so-called 
band of steel in the Caribbean and mak- 
ing an attack upon Aruba and Curacoa, 
as was done several days ago. 

Mr. President, I now wish to bring to 
the attention of the Members of this 
body a letter written to me under date of 
February 18, 1942, by Charles A. Bland, 
port traffic manager, Board of Harbor 
Commissioners, Long Beach, Calif., in 
reference to the subject concerning which 
I have just spoken. I request that his 
letter be published at this point as a part 
of my remarks, together with an edi- 
torial from a California newspaper, the 
Long Beach Telegram, of February 13, 
1942, entitled “Good Idea: Not Usable.” 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS, 
Long Beach, Calif., February 18, 1942. 
Hon. Rokr. R. REYNOLDS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bos: I enclose herewith an editorial 
clipping from the Long Beach Press-Tele- 
gram dated Friday, February 13, concern- 
ing the purchase of Lower (Baja) California, 
from which you will note that the California 
conference of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution have taken an interest in this 
matter. 

Now that the femmes have moved in 
maybe something can be accomplished. 

As I recall it you were quoted as being 
favorable to the acquisition of the peninsula 
by the Government. Iam more or less famil- 
iar with the area, and unquestionably this 
country should acquire it, if it is possible 
to do so. 

Now that our relations with Mexico have 
improved we should open up negotiations 
with them. This peninsula is similar in all 
respects to the peninsula of Florida, and could 
be developed, the same way Florida has been 
developed, if not even to a greater extent. 
The development possibilities are tremen- 
dous along both the Pacific shore as well as 
the eastern shore along the Gulf of California. 

I spent a week in Miami last November 
and was very much impressed with the tre- 
mendous development in that area. A simi- 
lar development program could be carried on 
in Lower California. All it needs is a high- 
powered promoter. 

At the moment it’s an undeveloped virgin 
area, and if you care to have me do so I will 
be glad to dig up all available data concern- 
ing the area and send it to you. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
Clas. A. BLAND, 
Port Traffic Manager. 
[Enclosure.] 


GOOD IDEA: NOT USABLE 


Purchase of Lower California by the United 
States has been proposed in a resolution 
now pending before the California Confer- 
ence of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. The chief purpose is to prevent the 
expansion of Japan’s colonial ambitions in 
territory immediately adjacent to the United 
States. 

It is a worthy desire, but it has its handi- 
caps. In the first place, the Mexican Con- 
stitution forbids any such action. While it 
might be possible to amend the constitution, 
that would be a difficult process, and it might 
stir up strife between two nations that have 

een gradually increasing their friendly re- 
lations to a point where Mexican cooperation 
for defense of the hemisphere has become 
more and more pronounced. The present 
regime in Mexico is giving particular atten- 
tion to the defense of the Pacific coast, and 
no doubt is fully familiar with the Japanese 
situation in Lower California and along the 
coast farther south. 

It is unfortunate that events could not 
have been foreseen when the United States 
and Mexico settled their differences at the 
close of the war between the two countries 
in 1848. The treaty of peace should have 
included the transfer of Lower California to 
this country, along with Alta California; but 
that is past history now. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, in 
connection with Pacific defenses I wish 
to make one other remark in regard to 
matters relating to the safety of the 
American people. In 1938 I visited all of 
Alaska. I was at the northernmost point 
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of the Western Hemisphere, known as 
Point Barrow. I also visited Fairbanks, 
Juneau, the capital, and Seward. I 
visited the Pribilof Islands, as well as the 
Diomedes, and I was likewise in the 
Aleutian Islands. On my return from 
that visit, and speaking to the Members 
of this body about the tour I had made, 
I suggested then that immediate con- 
sideration should be given to the fortifi- 
cation of Alaska, mentioning at that 
time—more than 3 years ago—that if 
ever we became involved in a war in the 
Pacific it would certainly be either with 
Japan or Russia, and in view of the fact 
that the Aleutian Islands, our possessions, 
are in the immediate proximity of Rus- 
sian and Japanese territory, that we 
should there first be prepared, because 
our Aleutian Islands of the Alaskan 
Territory are closer to Russia and Japan 
than any other portion of continental 
United States or our Territories or in- 
sular possessions. That was in 1938. 

In January of 1939, according to my 
recollection, when I was interesting my- 
self in that subject in this body, an 
appropriation of about $13,000,000 was 
requested for the fortification of those 
defenses. That request finally came to 
the attention of this body, and as I recall, 
the $13,000,000 appropriation was made 
in the Senate. The then Senator from 
Washington, Mr. Schwellenbach, and I, 
succeeded in getting placed in the appro- 
priation bill that mere drop in the bucket 
appropriation of $13,000,000. Matters 
have developed since then to prove that 
Alaskan Territory in the present struggle, 
insofar as the Pacific is concerned, is 
going to prove to be the most important 
section of our portion of the world. 

A moment ago on the floor of the Sen- 
ate I was talking with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Bong], who for many 
years has been greatly interested in the 
development of the Alaskan Territory, for 
it is, one might say, adjacent to his Com- 
monwealth of Washington. We dis- 
cussed very briefly the suggestion in 
reference to the extension of the Pan- 
American Highway across British Colum- 
bia to Fairbanks in the center of Alaska. 
I wish to say that in 1938, when I was in 
Alaska with the then Asistant Secretary 
of War, Mr. Louis Johnson, I advocated 
as strongly as I could the immediate con- 
struction of that highway, and, now that 
our Navy and Army officials recognize 
that the development of such a highway 
is essential, I am highly pleased that our 
President has but recently stated that an 
appropriation initially in the amount of 
$25,000,000 should be made for the imme- 
diate development of the highway from 
the American border to Fairbanks in the 
center of Alaska. 

Mr. President, I express now merely a 
layman’s viewpoint. As chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee of the United 
States Senate it has been my personal 
policy to go along 100 percent with every 
single request which the War Depart- 
ment has made of that committee. I 
have by some been severely criticized for 
not opposing any measures that have 
come before the committee, but I may 
say that prior to that I was criticized by 
the same persons for maintaining the 
view of the isolationists. 
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I have no apologies to make for having 
gone along 100 percent with the requests 
of the War Department, because, as a 
Member of Congress, I recognize that we 
must place our faith in someone, and I 
am perfectly willing that we should place 
our faith in our leaders, and the directors, 
and the officials of the War Department 
in carrying on this war. Nevertheless, I 
know that it is my privilege, as expressed 
by our great President only recently, to 
give expression to my thoughts and 
ideas, so now I do so, not as chairman 
of the Military Affairs Committee, not as 
endeavoring to hold myself out as an ex- 
pert upon military matters, for I know 
nothing about them except that which 
I have gleaned from the press and the 
knowledge which I have obtained as a 
member of the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee for a number of years; but I wish to 
say that, as a layman and as a Member 
of this body, I am of the opinion, which 
is sound, I believe, that in order to bring 
about the defeat of Japan and to stop 
Japan, which is one of our two objectives, 
we must concentrate our efforts and 
thoughts upon one point. 

I am rather of the opinion that we 
could best stop Japan, that we could 
make better progress, if we should now, 
as has been suggested by some of our mil- 
itary experts and as I suggested a num- 
ber of years ago, concentrate our 
thoughts and our attention upon the 
construction of the highway across Can- 
ada to Fairbanks, in the center of the 
vast Territory of Alaska, and likewise de- 
velop our airways across the Canadian 
border to Alaska. 

In that connection I note that our 
friendly neighbors, the Canadians, have 
agreed that the Northwestern Airways 
may have passage through Canada. 

I think also that we should not only 
bring about a greater development of 
our naval bases at Sitka, the old Rus- 
sian capital, and on Kodiak Island, and 
likewise at Dutch Harbor, which is our 
westernmost naval base and lies at the 
base of the Bering Sea, but that we 
should concentrate immediately upon 
the development of the Aleutian Islands, 
all of which belong to us, as far west- 
ward as Attu, which island is a distance 
of about 1,500 miles westward, in the 
chain of islands extending in arm-like 
fashion through the Pacific to the im- 
mediate proximity of Japanese territory. 

The island of Attu is of considerable 
area, insofar as islands in that section 
of the world go. It is only a very few 
hundred miles from islands which be- 
long to the Russians and to the Japanese, 
Attu itself is only about 1,000 miles from 
what may be called the mainland of 
Japan, one island of which virtually 
holds the larger part of the population 
of Japan. The bulk of the 90,000,000 
Japanese are inhabitants of one island 
on which we find the great industrial 
war-weapon-making section, in which 
are cities such as Yokchama, Tokyo, 
Osaka, and Kobe. If and when we shall 
have cleared the Pacific by way of the 
Alaskan coast and the Aleutian group 
to the territory of Japan, and if and 
when we shall have established our 
stone steps, one by one, to our most west- 
ern outpost of Attu, then we can with 
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our flying fortresses and our big bombers 
without great difficulty attack the great 
industrial centers of Japan. With a 
thousand or more of our flying fortresses 
and our tremendous bombers from the 
springboard of the Aleutian Islands I am 
confident we can destroy hundreds of 
thousands of Japanese, we can spill the 
blood of those who have taken the lives 
of our sons in the Philippines, in the 
Dutch East Indies, in China, and the 
Malay States. 

The sooner we find ourselves in a posi- 
tion to attack, and do attack, the indus- 
trial centers and nests of Japanese, mil- 
lions of whom are engaged in making 
implements of war, the sooner we shall 
cut from under their foreign forces the 
foundations of the Japanese Govern- 
ment and the sconer we shall win this 
war and conserve the lives of 1,000,000 
young American soldiers who may die 
in the Dutch East Indies, in Australia, 
in the Malay States, in Indochina, in 
Burma, and in China itself, including 
the island of Victoria, upon which the 
city of Hong Kong is situated. 

It is my impression from what I hear, 
from what I have seen with my own eyes, 
and from what I have read in the writ- 
ings of so-called military experts, that 
we can best annihilate the enemy by 
immediately destroying his foundations. 
The sooner we find ourselves in a posi- 
tion to kill several hundred thousand 
Japanese in their homeland and destroy 
the plants which are engaged in the 
manufacture of implements of war with 
which to murder our cwn sons the sooner 
we can destroy the morale of the enemy. 
The sooner we can blast into death and 
hell itself the Japanese people who are 
supporting this war of aggression the 
sooner we shall win the war in the 
Pacific, and the sooner we shall begin 
the conservation of the lives of Ameri- 
can soldiers in the Orient. 

Mr. President, I have taken the oppor- 
tunity to make these observations be- 
cause I feel that it is the duty of every 
American citizen to give expression to 
any ideas which he may personally feel 
might be worth something to his Re- 
public in this hour of peril. I believe it 
is his duty to give expression to such 
ideas if he feels within himself that they 
are well worth while, regardless of 
whether anybody else agrees with him. 

So far as I am concerned, I have not 
the slightest doubt in my mind as to our 
ultimate victory in this war. It is true 
that we were attacked in dastardly fash- 
ion at a time when we were negotiating 
for peace. It is true that the enemy 
slipped up behind us and struck with his 
stiletto at an hour when we were not 
watching for him. It is true that the 
Japanese have been eminently successful 
in the Orient; but their successes have 
not been attributable altogether to their 
courage and their preparedness. They 
have been the result in many instances of 
fifth-column activities, which accounted 
for abcut 35 percent of their success in 
the Malay States when they first pounced 
upon Penang and proceeded southward 
through the Malay States to Singapore. 

Although it is not generally known, 
those who have taken the trouble to in- 
quire find that the fall of the Island of 
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Victoria, upon which is located the city 
of Hong Kong, was attributable to the ex- 
tent of about 50 percent to fifth-column 
activities. Today we are rounding up 
alien enemies in this country and putting 
forth every effort to protect ourselves 
internally in order that we may, as a 
great Nation in pleasant and courageous 
unity, proceed to the annihilation of the 
enemy in all parts of the world wherever 
he may be found. 

In conclusion, in reference to the one 
thing which has greatly hampered us in 
America in our war efforts, namely, fifth- 
column activities by alien enemies and 
alien criminals, let me say that, were it 
within my power to have charge of mat- 
ters relating to the distressful events 
which have prevented our going forward 
as rapidly as we perhaps might have, I 
should without hesitation pace within a 
concentration camp—and by that I mean 
an enclosure surrounded by barbed wire, 
electrically charged, every single alien en- 
emy within the confines of the United 
States. I would keep such alien enemies 
there until we have won this war. Imake 
that suggestion without the slightest hes- 
itation. We are informed, through the 
columns of the press, that the Japanese 
haye mistreated our nationals in the 
Philippines and have not allowed them 
any liberties of any nature whatsoever. 
I think we should give the Japanese a 
dose of their own medicine. 

I thank the Senate for having given 
me such a very earnest and eager ear. I 
appreciate it with my whole heart, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to consider executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 


Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees, 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Sundry officers for appointment and pro- 
motion in the Navy. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 


calendar. 


THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of John D. Clifford, Jr., to be 
United States attorney for the district 
of Maine. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Joe V. Gibson to be United 
States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of West Virginia. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Benjamin B. Mozee to be 
United States marshal for the second 
division, district of Alaska, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Charles R. Price to be United 
States marshal for the western district 
of North Carolina. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations of postmasters. 
Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the nom- 
a ei of postmasters be confirmed en 
loc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations of postmasters 
are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be immedi- 
ately notified of all confirmations of to- 
day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 43 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
February 26, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 25 (legislative day of 


| February 13), 1942: 


COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS 


William Jennings Bryan, Jr., to be collector 
of customs for customs collection district 
No. 27, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
Calif. Reappointment. 


‘TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


TO BE A BRIGADIER GENERAL 


Col. James Clawson Roop, Army of the 
United States. 

TO BE A LIEUTENANT GENERAL 

Maj. Gen. Jeszph Warren Stilwell (briga- 
dier general, U. S. Army), Army of the United 
States. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF fHE 
UNITED STATES ‘ 

Brig. Gen. James Alexander Ulio (colonel, 
Adjutant General’s Department), assistant 
The Adjutant General for appointment in 
the Regular Army of the United States as 
The Adjutant General, with the rank of 
major general, for a period of 4 years from 
date of acceptance, vice Maj. Gen. Emory S. 
Adams, The Adjutant General, to be retircd 
February 28, 1942. 

TEMFORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
TO BE MAJOR GENERALS 

Brig. Gen, Follett Bradley (colonel, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. George Churchill Kenney (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, 
Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Oliver Patton Echols (lieutenant 
colonel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 
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Brig. Gen. Henry Jervis Friese Miller (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, 
Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Jay Hayes (colonel, Ord- 
nance Department), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Ralph McTyeire Pennell (colonel, 
Field Artillery), Army of the United States. 


TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS 


Col. Westside Torkel Larson (lieutenant 
colonel, Air Corps), Air Corps. 

Col. John Kenneth Cannon (lieutenant 
colonel, Air Corps), Air Corps. 

Col. Samuel Martin Connell (lieutenant 
colonel, Air Corps), Air Corps. 

Col. Barney McK. Giles (lieutenant colonel, 
Air Corps; temporary colonel, Air Corps), 
Army of the United States. 

Col. William E. Kepner (lieutenant colonel, 
Air Corps; temporary colonel, Air Corps), 
Army of the United States. 

Col. Asa North Duncan (lieutenant. colonel, 
Air Corps; temporary colonel, Air Corps), 
Army of the United States. 

Col. Bennett Edward Meyers (major, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Air Corps), Army 
of the United States. 

Col Kenneth Bonner Wolfe (major, Air 
Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Army 
of the United States), Air Corps. 

Ccl. Ralph Hudson Wooten (lieutenant 
colonel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. Dwight Frederick Johns (lieutenant 
colonel, Corps of Engineers), Army of the 
United States. 

Col. George Clark Dunham (lieutenant 
colonel, Medical Corps), Army of the United 
States. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 25 (legislative day of 
“February 13), 1942: 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 
John D. Clifford, Jr, to be United States 
attorney for the district of Maine. 
Joe V. Gibson to be United States attorney 
for the northern district of West Virginia. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS 
Benjamin B. Mozee to be United States 
marshal for the second division, district of 
Alaska. . 
Charles R. Price to be United States marshal 
for the western district of North Carolina. 
POSTMASTERS 
COLORADO 
Edgar I. Crutchfield, Akron. 
Margaret E. McCrone, Creede. 
Herman W. Neuhaus, Wcodmen. 
ILLINOIS 
Ernest J. Kruetgen, Chicago. 
Delos Solterman, Evergreen Park. 
Leah Pearl York, Hartford. 
Ernest O. Reaugh, Kewanee. 
Forest Vernon McNabney, Menard. 
Earle E. Bower, Richmond. 
James Higgins, St. David. 
Herman E. Rinkema, South Holland. 
LOUISIANA 


John M. Carville, Plaquemine. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1942 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 
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Our Father and our God, we lift our 
hearts to Thee in prayer; have mercy 
upon us and blot our transgressions; re- 
buke our impatience and show us our 
imperfections. Behold us with Thine 
eyes, whose power is in their compassion, 
and give us strength to overcome our 
tendencies with all the earnestness of our 
being. While the whole earth seems to 
sigh and groan, O God, redeem and re- 
store us, clearing the way for a new life 
whose task shall be to lift men up from 
the abyss of hate and sorrow. 

Dear Lord, in this world where so many 
things are wrong and difficult, speak to 
our citizens as never man spake, teaching 
us that until we cease longing for pleas- 
ure, seeking rewards, and indulging in 
prodigal wastes, we shall fail in strength 
to endure that which is painful and hard. 
We pray Thee to inspire us with faith- 
fulness and loyalty, keeping those silent 
promises made to ourselves, leading us 
to a just life, justly honored. In an ease- 
loving day, do Thou disturb our country’s 
complacency and allow not our story of 
human freedom to be one long, piteous 
tragedy. Oh, let it be soon heralded, now 
the mighty have fallen and the weapons 
of oppressors tremble and break in defeat, 


as the cruel hands struggle to recover. 


In the name of the Prince of Peace. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. 


Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 


that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 6470. An act to extend the time within 
which the amount of any national marketing 
quota for tobacco, proclaimed under section 
312 (a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, may be increased. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 6446) entitled “An act to 
provide for continuing payment of pay 
and allowances of personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
including the retired and reserve com- 
ponents thereof, and civilian employees 
of the War and Navy Departments, dur- 
ing periods of absence from post of duty, 
and for other purposes,“ disagreed to by 
the House; agrees to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Wars, Mr. Typincs, and Mr. Davis 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


REMOVAL OF TARIFF DUTIES ON SCRAP 
IRON, ETC. 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6531) to sus- 
pend the effectiveness during the exist- 
ing national emergency of tariff duties 
on scrap iron, scrap steel, and nonferrous 
scrap, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
please explain the bill? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of the bill, which has a unani- 
mous report from our committee, after 
considerable hearings, especially of those 
who are interested in the legislation, is to 
suspend, during the national emergency, 
the tariff duties on scrap iron and scrap 
steel and non-ferrous-metal scrap. The 
War Production Board, and those respon- 
sible for the production of war materials, 
appeared before our committee and said, 
that after exhausting all available domes- 
tic scrap, we would be then at least 6,000,- 
000 tons per year short. We all know 
that to win the war we must have steel 
and scrap steel and scrap iron and non- 
ferrous scrap, such as scrap copper and 
brass, and material of that sort are nec- 
essary in the manufacture of steel. They 
are not only essential, but are necessary 
in the production of steel. Therefore, in 
order to go forward with full production 
of war materials, those responsible for 
the production of such materials, con- 
vinced our committee beyond the shadow 
of a doubt—and everyone knows that 
when you convince a Republican member 
of the Ways and Means Committee that 
it is justifiable to suspend the tariff on 
anything, it must be a good case. As I 
said, those who appeared as witnesses 
convinced the members of our commit- 
tee that this is a necessary piece of legis- 
lation. It is a war measure pure and 
simple. We are short at least 6,000,000 
tons per year of necessary scrap material, 
that much short in our domestic produc- 
tion. I may say in that connection that 
the Department of Agriculture is now 
conducting a campaign, as are other 
agencies of the Government interested 
in scrap steel, to try to obtain all of the 
domestic scrap possible. This campaign 
is being carried on among the farmers 
and elsewhere, in order to secure all of 
the available scrap in the United States. 
After that is done, we will still be short 
and it is necessary in order that full pro- 
duction of war materials go forward, as 
I say, that tariff duties be suspended. It 
was stated before our committee and not 
contradicted, that the high duties now on 
imported materials of this kind are such 
that they prevent the importation of 
scrap. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
duty is 4 cents a pound on scrap, is it not? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. I understand 
there is a ceiling on copper, and that 
copper is so scarce that some high-cost 
copper mines are being subsidized, and 
that all copper available and the other 
scrap material that can be secured in the 
United Siates is being collected, but that 
we are at least 6,000,000 tons short of the 
necessary amount. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I un- 
derstand that. we have to get all of the 
scrap and may have to get it from all 
over the world, to win the war. Does 
this legislation take in the output of all 
copper materials, raw materials at least, 
or just scrap? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Just the scrap, that 
is all, and I think if the gentleman will 
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look into it he will be satisfied that it is 
absolutely necessary legislation. 

I yield now to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CROWTHER]. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill was introduced by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Casey]. It was 
unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means after hearing all 
the evidence that was given us by those 
Officials in the war production depart- 
ment and others who were qualified to 
give us the necessary information. 

It modifies or amends section 301 of 
the Tariff Act, which provides for a duty 
of 75 cents per ton on serap. As has been 
said so well by the chairman, we need 
all the scrap steel we can get. Unfortu- 
nately we delivered 7,000,000 tons to Ja- 
pan, which we are getting back in a little 
different form and with tragic results. 
We now find there is available in Carib- 
bean territory something like a million 
and a half tons of scrap that may be 
acquired for the purpose of making steel. 

There has been one amendment added 
in order that old and used rails, which 
are not included in the tariff bill in the 
description of scrap steel, may be made 
available. There are a great many tons 
of used and old rails on many of the 
sugar plantations in this Carribean ter- 
ritory I think there is immediately avail- 
able from Cuba alone close to 12,000 tons. 

Of course, it was a little hard for the 
Republican members of the committee, 
and it is constantly becoming more diffi- 
cult month after month, for us to yield 
on the policy of protective tariff that has 
been a fundamental of Republican faith 
for a great many years. I said to the 
committee the other day that as a result 
of the trade treaties and the constant 
processes of attrition on tariff rates that 
are going on under provisions of the 
trade-agreement policy, there may come 
a time when I shall feel compelled to 
introduce a resolution in the House ask- 
ing that a day be set aside for a me- 
morial service for the protective tariff. 

However, under the conditions devel- 
oped by the war emergency, we yield and 
bow as gracefully as is possible under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentieman from 
Michigan [Mr. DONDERO]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Is this legislation 
permanent, or just for the emergency? 

Mr. DOUGHTON,. Oh, no; it is only 
for the duration of the emergency. 

I would like to say further that in our 
committee during this emergency politics 
is absolutely adjourned. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I ap- 
preciate this legislation is very essential 
for the conduct of the war. I therefore 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

“Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier today a bill was taken up by 
unanimous consent which came from 
the Ways and Means Committee. The 
purpose of H. R. 6531 is to suspend the 
tariff duties on scrap iron as laid down 
in the Tariff Act of 1930. I just want 
to say that I am in hearty accord with 
the action taken, but I do feel that 
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the reason these tariff duties are re- 
moved on scrap iron and on rails at this 
time should be made clear to the Mem- 
bers of the House and to the country. 
Some time ago, in speaking in the House 
on this subject, I told the story of the 
American eagle which turned its head 
and saw that the arrow piercing its heart 
was feathered from its own wing. Now 
the reason we are removing the duties 
at this time is because this country is 
stripped of scrap iron and steel which 
we now need for our own national de- 
fense. These millions of tons of iron 
and steel are now being hurled at our 
armed forces. 

The tragedy of it is that for several 
years, while the sparks of war were fall- 
ing everywhere in the world, we were 
arming our potential enemies. If you do 
not care to call them potential enemies, 
we were arming nations with scrap iron 
to destroy nations with which we were 
then and now are on friendly terms, cost- 
ing the lives of millions of people. 

You might be interested to know the ex- 
tent to which we sent the scrap iron away. 
According to the committee report on the 
bill we are short 6,000,000 tons of scrap 
iron and steel. Well, from 1939 to 1940, in- 
clusive, we shipped to Japan alone 8,311,- 
000 tons, but our total exports, including 
some of our other potential enemies, now 
actual enemies, were 18,113,000 tons. So, 
we were arming our enemies and strip- 
ping our country of essential war ma- 
terials. Now we have to bring out this 
bill and make Uncle Sam a junk peddler 
and send his agents through the coun- 
tries of Central America, South America, 
and the islands of the Caribbean Sea to 
gather scrap iron. The bottoms sorely 
needed for the transportation of other 
things for this war, possibly to carry 
needed men and supplies to General 
MacArthur must be used to transport 
scrap iron, 

We must comb the highways and by- 
ways of nonbelligerent countries for scrap 
iron to make it possible for us to produce 
the steel to carry on this war. 

As I said at the start, I am heart and 
soul with this bill and it is quite proper. 
Furthermore, the tariff should be re- 
moved on other minerals and other mate- 
rials necessary for the war at this time, 
but it is deplorable that those in power 
were so short-sighted as to make all of 
these shipments to foreign countries with 
which we are now at war. 

Here is some further interesting infor- 
mation. During the year 1941 the total 
consumption of scrap iron and steel in 
this country exceeded 40,000,000 tons, 
with steel mills using about 45 percent 
scrap to 55 percent pig iron in this open- 
hearth furnaces. In producing castings 
foundries consumed about 70 percent 
scrap and 30 percent pig iron, which 
gives you some idea of how vital these 
things are to our national defense. 

This very situation in which we now 
find ourselves ought to cause this Con- 
gress, at this time of national peril, to 
scrutinize every piece of legislation and 
to feel iree, regardless of what anybody 
may say, and no matter how high their 
position in the Government, to criticize 
those things that ma; prove inimical or 
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vitally dangerous to our country in the 
months and possibly the years to come. 
Let not those in high positions imitate 
Dr. Goebbels by asserting that only the 
party in power shall have the right to 
criticize. 

Exports of iron and steel scrap 


‘Thousands of tons and thousands of dollars’ 


United : 
7 Total Ger- 
Year exports ett many Italy | Japan 
2, 045 277 
1038 , 4| 383 1,065 
$20,750 | $2,300] $09 | $4, 165 | $10, 844 
1036 8 T| 286 1.010 
$21,766 8.701 8122 | $3, 564 611,807 
107 1 28 926, 8 „ „ 7a 
4.11 97 87,810 | $6, 640 | $37, 418 
1038. 23 436 1.365 
450 506 | $3,046 | $6, 061 | $21, 685 
1089. eae 17 2.035 
92 790 62.20 gosa None san 722 
1510. $47, 007 816, 242 None $ aR ‘non 
1041 1.11.35 G ® o| © 


1 First 9 months. 

2 The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
not published or given out figures covering exports to 
individual countries since March 1941. It may be noted 
that total exports of iron and steel scrap for the tirst 9 
months of 1941 are far below the level of previous years. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objecticn to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That no duties or im- 
port taxes shall be levied, collected, or pay- 
able under the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
or under section 3425 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, with respect to scrap iron, scrap steel, 
as defined in paragraph 301 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (U. S. C., title 19, sec. 1001, par. 301), 
or non-ferrous-metal scrap entered for con- 
sumption or withdrawn from warehouse for 
consumption during the period beginning 
with the day following the date of enact- 
ment of this act and ending with the termi- 
nation of the unlimited national emergency 
proclaimed by the President on May 27, 1941, 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 8, insert “relaying and re- 
rolling rails,” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CRUDE-OIL PIPE LINE FOR THE EAST 
COAST 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
witnessing today a sad spectacle on the 
east coast of the United States. Our 
tankers are being sunk very rapidly. Re- 
cently some 10 or 12 have gone to the 
bottom, and on occasions as many as 2 
aday. If this appalling loss continues to 
mount, we will be unable to furnish the 
consumers of petroleum in this section of 
the United States with this necessity, 
so important to our economy. 

Visioning the day when there will be a 
real shortage of petroleum in my section 
of the country, and hoping that we will 
be able to supply the great refineries in 
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this area with crude petroleum, we had 
a hearing the other day in the Interstate 
Commerce Building, at the direction of 
Mr. Joseph Eastman, to take testimony 
on the merits on a proposed crude pipe 
line. To my astonishment, I witnessed 
the appearance of a brigadier general of 
the United States under the guise of a 
representative of the War Department 
to oppose this project. That general, I 
am informed, is a vice president of one 
of the large oil companies. If this is true, 
Mr. Speaker, it is a sad commentary on 
the deceitful way certain interests are 
impeding our war effort. Iam convinced 
the construction of this pipe line will ad- 
vance the war effort, in spite of the fact 
that it may step on the toes of a few rep- 
resentatives of the vested interests who 
have wormed their ways into the inner 
circles of our war strategy. 

My information on this matter comes, 
among other places, from this morning’s 
release of the Washington Merry-Go- 
Round. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein a 
copy of the Washington Merry-Go- 
Round of the date herein above referred 


to. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a resolution adopted 
by the student body of the Townsend 
Harris High School in my city. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs may be per- 
mitted to sit during the session of the 
House this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include an editorial from the San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin, entitled The Truth 
About San Francisco.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
therein an editorial by Hon. Frank Gan- 
nett, distinguished newspaper owner of 
the State of New York, the editorial en- 
titled “We Must Have Air Power To Win 
the War.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


UNIDENTIFIED PLANES OVER WEST 
COAST 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
we have just heard from California by 
way of press reports that some Japanese 
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were picked up off the pier signaling. 
That is about a mile from my home. 
Antiaircraft batteries went into action 
last night over Manhattan, about 6 miles 
from my home, against enemy planes. 
Identically the same thing occurred over 
the Palos Verde hills on into Long Beach 
where they opened up on them simul- 
taneously. They even opened up from 
inside Los Angeles. We have not been 
able to identify these planes and we have 
not been able to make sure whether the 
Japs are signaling. We are therefore 
going to reserve our opinion, but if we 
find that these Japanese are signaling 
and that these are enemy planes, we 
certainly are going to press for action 
out on that coast. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include several excerpts 
from reports by Governor Tugwell, of 
Puerto Rico. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Crawrorp addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


LONGEVITY PAY FOR POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I am receiving numerous in- 
quiries in regard to the longevity-pay- 
for-postal-employees’ bill which we 
passed in the House July 23, 1941. It 
passed the Senate in amended form on 
December 9, 1941, and on December 10, 
1941, the House asked for and the Sen- 
ate agreed to a conference. 

This meritorious legislation, providing 
modest salary increases to rural carriers 
and other postal employees, and 
amended to include third- and fourth- 
class postmasters, has been kept in cold 
storage since December 10, 1941, nearly 
3 months. For some inexplainable and 
what appear to be inexcusable reasons, 
the conferees are simply marking time 
and failing to act on this important leg- 
islation. Such protracted delay cannot 
be justified; and, speaking for the postal 
employees of my district, I desire to join 
with my colleagues in protesting against 
such dilatory and quasi-filibustering 
tactics on the part of the distinguished 
gentlemen of both bodies who are hold- 
ing up final action on the bill, H. R. 1057, 
which we passed in the House over 
7 months ago, and which has been in 
conference for nearly 3 months. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a letter from 
the Bridgeport Chapter of the American 
Red Cross. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and include therein a short 
poem, entitled “Work or Fight,” by a 
constituent, together with a newspaper 
reference to the poem. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PROTECTION AGAINST SABOTAGE 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks; also to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, pending 
confirmation of the news from California, 
I want to discuss a little different subject, 
which probably is of importance to every 
Member of this House in his own dis- 
trict. 

A newspaper reporter out in my dis- 
trict, under an assumed name of foreign 
sound, went into a hardware store and 
asked to purchase 50 pounds of dynamite. 
He was allowed to purchase that 50 
pounds of dynamite, with caps and fuze, 
without any identification or proof of the 
purpose to which he intended to put this 
dynamite; and he walked out of the store 
with a box of dynamite and with a permit 
from the sheriff’s office to carry that 
dynamite to his home. 

Somebody in this Government ought to 
look after the sale of dynamite, because 
this man could have been a man with 
sabotage ideas, an enemy agent. Any- 
one else could walk off with the dynamite 
as easily as he did. Suppose he were an 
enemy alien and planted that dynamite 
under a power plant or water conduit to 
destroy the utilities of the neighborhood, 
what damage could be done! It would be 
terrific. Ido not know what department 
of the Government has charge of or could 
have charge of the retail sale of dyna- 
mite, but I suggest that they get busy 
right now and close down on it. 

[Here the gavel fell. J 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. BLACKNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks.) 


PAY BILL FOR POSTAL WORKERS 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I share 
the view expressed by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Surry] regarding 
the longevity pay bill for postal workers. 
A conference committee was appointed 
last December, but I understand no meet- 
ings have been held. The postal workers 
throughout the country are asking for 
action on this measure. The Congress 
should demand a report from its con- 
ferees. Who is responsible for this delay? 
I call upon the membership to insist upon 
immediate consideration, 
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EXECUTIVE ORDERS 9001 AND 9023, DIVID- 
ING POWERS OF GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 30 
seconds. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Jones]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I call the 
attention of the House to Executive 
Orders 9001 and 9023. These Executive 
orders attempt to dilute, if not emascu- 
late, the powers of the General Account- 
ing Office. In 1921 the Congress organ- 
ized the General Accounting Office as the 
exclusive agency of Congress. These Ex- 
ecutive orders would distribute the pow- 
ers of the General Accounting Office to 
settle claims against the Government 
among several different agencies of the 
executive branch of the Government, un- 
der the domination, control, and will of 
the President. 

I call attention to these orders and to 
a bill which I introduced yesterday to 
declare these Executive orders null and 
void. I hope that the Members will join 
in this effort to preserve the integrity of 
our own organization, responsible solely 
to Congress and established exclusively 
for Congress, the General Accounting 
Office. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
letter from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Jarman]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
letter from a constituent, and also to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include an editorial from the 
Springfield Republican. 

The S . Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. FLAHERTY]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include the 
views of the Honorable Paul V. McNutt 
on the St. Lawrence waterway as a de- 
fense measure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. RABAUT]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Youne asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp.) 

Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
certain editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico? 

There was no objection. 

PURCHASE OF DYNAMITE AND EXPLO- 
` SIVES BY UNAUTHORIZED INDIVIDU- 

ALS 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KEEFE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
terested in the comment of the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HINSHAW]. 
May I call to his attention, and to the 
attention of any others who may not be 
advised, that we have on the statute 
books of the Nation an Explosives Con- 
trol Act, supervised and managed by the 
Explosives Control Division of the De- 
partment of the Interior? That Depart- 
ment has now issued regulations, which 
are available, requiring every handler, 
processor, or transporter of dynamite 
and explosive materials to secure licenses. 
These licenses will be issued beginning 
March 1, 1942, so I was advised yesterday 
by that Department. 

It is to be hoped that these licensees 
will be very carefully checked so that 
the handling of dynamite by irrespon- 
sible persons may be forestalled. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. DICKSTEIN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. COFFEE]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Corrxx of Washington addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


LABOR STRIFE AND WAR PRODUCTION 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
this time merely to read a few headlines 
in the Washington Post of February 25 
and to comment briefly thereon. This is 
one headline: 

Bataan troops want to buy their own 
bomber; in United States labor strife ties up 
war jobs. 

The slogan these brave men have se- 
lected is “Better buy a bomber than be 
buried on Bataan.” 

A “bomber for Bataan” fund has been 
started among the American-Filipino troops 
fighting the Japanese on the Bataan Penin- 


sula and from Corregidor and other fortified 
Manila Bay islands, 
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I see in other headlines that a sub- 
marine has shelled California and that 
Japanese planes are sweeping over that 
State. At the same time we read a dis- 
patch from San Pedro, Calif., stating that 
3,500 men have tied up ship construction 
and at other points airplane production is 
tied up. I wonder who in the name of 
God those strikers expect to protect them 
and their families? The American peo- 
ple are fed up on strikes in defense plants, 
especially when a great number of these 
strikes are being caused by a demand 
for closed-shop agreements, interunion 
quarrels, and longer-than-8-hour days. 
When the men in our Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps are in many instances 
fighting 24 hours per day, with many 
losing their lives. 

I was so much in hopes our President 
would deal more firmly with the situa- 
tion Sunday night, but his remarks did 
not indicate either a remedy or challenge. 
This is the time for every able-bodied, 
good American to help America by either 
working or fighting, and our people have 
a right to expect this Congress and this 
administration to stop anyone who would 
hinder, slow up, or stop production. Let 
us give our men adequate and dependable 
weapons as quickly as possible and pro- 
vide ways and means for handling anyone 
who would attempt to prevent this from 
being done. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Along the same line 
of thought as the gentleman from North 
Carolina has just been speaking, permit 
me to speak. Last week the majority 
leader made a very true statement. He 
said that this was not a Democratic war 
or a Republican war. Get this from a 
Detroit paper: 

The executive board of the Michigan 
Congress of Industrial Organizations coun- 
cil has demanded that organized labor 


be represented fully in all civilian defense 
councils, 


Just why should labor come into this? 
If Republicans and Democrats, and other 
organizations of all kinds are out, why 
Should labor take part in this as an 
organization, why not as individuals, as 
all others of our 131,000,000 people are 
required and are willing to do? 

Note this, too. At Flint on Sunday 
Walter Reuther, the same man who, 
when in Russia, wrote Fight for a 
Soviet America, demanded that the 
C. I. O. be given guns. In the sit-down 
strikes the C. I. O. had the help of the 
armed forces of the State. Why should 
they be given guns now? Are the Reds 
getting ready to take over when this war 
has ended? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. Harris of Virginia asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Recorp.) 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
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and include therein a speech by the 
Governor of Kentucky. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

SECOND WAR POWERS BILL, 1942 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (S. 2208) 
to further expedite the prosecution of the 
war. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill S. 2208, with Mr. 
Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to emphasize the suggestion already 
made that members of other committees, 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
and the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which parts of this bill might correctly 
have been referred, engage in the debate 
and that, when the bill is read, they 
offer, if they deem it necessary, amend- 
ments for its improvement. As has been 
already declared, the Committee on the 
Judiciary had nothing to do with its ref- 
erence. I am sure all members of our 
committee agree with our distinguished 
chairman and the able chairman of the 
subcommittee [Mr. McLaucHLIN] who 
worked so devotedly on the hearings and 
on the preparation of this important bill. 

At the time of the framing of the Con- 
stitution there were those who wanted a 
stronger, more energetic government 
than the one finally agreed upon. But it 
soon became evident that if a stronger 
government, a government granting 
greater power to the Executive, was sub- 
mitted to the people for ratification it 
would surely be rejected. The people of 
the Colonies had just fought a long and 
gruelling war against a government 
whose king had grossly abused his power, 
and the people were intensely jealous of 
anything that seemed like arbitrary 
power in the Executive, so they were de- 
termined that their own government 
should not be tainted with anything that 
would or might produce an opportunity 
for some arbitrary master to impose 
upon them the wrongs from which they 
had just been liberated. So, our form of 
government is as it was written, with sur- 
prisingly few amendments. No govern- 
ment is any stronger than it is in a crisis. 
For that reason every time some seem- 
ingly supreme crisis catches up with us 
we find it necessary to give wide powers 
to the President in order to supply that 
power which was lacking in the letter of 
the Constitution. 

So we are submitting this bill granting 
great and wide powers to the President 
in order that he may prosecute with ut- 
most vigor the war in which we are now 
engaged. The people, through their Con- 
gress, have decreed this war and the time 
for argument concerning how we got into 
it is over—it is now history. Every 
patriotic man in this Congress and out 
of it must back up the President. I never 
voted for him, but when elected he is my 
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President and I am behind his every 
effort to victoriously terminate the war. 
When it is over we can resort to the good 
old game of American politics, but this 
is not the time for that. 

I want to compliment the distinguished 
and patriotic gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, Hon. Josera W. MARTIN, Jr., our 
Republican leader, who at Kansas City 
last week, declared: 

Let men and women of every party, of every 
section of the country, of every phase of our 
national life join in one great push for victory. 
With such an effort, we will not fail. 


That I am sure is, and should be, the 
attitude of every Republican on this floor. 
As my distinguished colleague from 
Michigan [Mr. MicHEener] said yesterday: 

But today we find ourselves in the war. 
It does not make any difference how we got 
in, it does not make any difference whose war 
it was or is, it is our war now. It is our fight. 
We must yield to the administration any 
power necessary to win. 


I am certain, too, that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] has 
voiced the sentiment of every Republican 
in the House. 

In the past 9 years I have at times 
charged this House with abdicating its 
powers and delegating them to men and 
agencies who never received a vote from 
the people, powers that only the House 
was authorized to exercise in time of 
peace. But, as stated by our distin- 
guished colleague from Michigan, this 
is war, our war, and we should confer 
upon our President all needed power to 
prosecute the war as Congress did in the 
case of President Lincoln and of President 
Woodrow Wilson. These great leaders 
never abused those powers and surren- 
dered them with the termination of hos- 
tilities. This is no time to split hairs 
about technicalities and trifles. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield myself I addi- 
tional minute. 

This is the position I think everybody 
who is patriotic in this country takes, to 
grant to the President such powers as are 
necessary to prosecute the war, and if 
we do this and get behind this, there is 
no question about eventual victory. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUYER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to ask the gentleman a question 
with reference to the language at the 
top of page 2 of the bill, lines 3 to 7, 
speaking of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. As I understand that lan- 
guage, it does not give the Commission 
any authority to regulate the sizes or 
weights of motor vehicles contrary to 
State legislation. Is that correct? 

Mr. GUYER. I think the gentleman 
is right. I did not pay a great deal of 
personal attention to that but I listened 
to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. McLAucHiIn] yesterday 
in regard to it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. WorcorrI. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ex- 
pect to confine what few remarks I make 
on this bill to title IV. Title IV, you will 
notice, seeks to give to the Federal Re- 
serve the power and authority to buy 
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Government bonds directly from the 
Treasury. This might appear to the 
casual reader to be quite innocuous, but 
I wish that we would give very close at- 
tention to the remarks which will be 
made on this title, because it seems to 
me to be fully as important as anything 
in the bill. 

I grant you that we must give to the 
Chief Executive new and, perhaps, un- 
usual powers to prosecute the war, but it 
is as essential that we maintain a stable 
currency and a stable credit during the 
war as it is that we be victorious in the 
field. It would not profit us very much 
to bring this war to a victorious conclu- 
sion only to have to go through the ex- 
periences which Germany and France 
went through in respect of their curren- 
cies, 

It is highly desirable to keep the Fed- 
eral debt and the currency as far apart 
as possible if we are going to have a stable 
currency. There have been tendencies 
throughout the past few years to bring 
the debt and our currency into close affil- 
iation. This title IV weds the debt to 
our currency. It weds our currency to 
the debt. So as the debt increases, as it 
is bound to increase, in proportion we de- 
preciate the value of our currency. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Would 
not the gentleman agree that the sale of 
bonds to any bank which makes the pur- 
chases on book credits is wedding the 
currency to the public debt, whether it 
be the Federal Reserve banks or any 
other banks? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; Iam sorry I can- 
not agree with the gentleman in that 
respect. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I wish 
the gentleman would speak on that. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I believe I will later 
on. 
You will remember that the Federal 
Reserve is a bank of issue and that the 
law now is that direct obligations of the 
Federal Government may be used as col- 
lateral or as security for the issuance of 
Federal Reserve notes. That is why I 
say that if we grant this authority to the 
Federal Reserve to buy obligations direct 
from the Treasury that we wed our cur- 
rency to our debt, and that our currency 
depreciates in value as our debt increases. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I prefer to go ahead. 
It has been suggested, and I think there 
is much truth to the statement, that at 
the end of the fiscal year 1943, which will 
be Jyly 1, 1943, the national debt will ap- 
proximate $150,000,000,000. I know that 
in high places there is too little concern 
for the fact that the national debt might 
perhaps go to $200,000,000,000. I believe 
that the Federal Reserve and the Treas- 
ury are looking much further into the 
future than perhaps they want us to 
look. I believe that they look forward to 
the time when because of high taxes, 
when because of an intense war effort, 
the people will be no longer in a position 
to buy Government obligations, and they 
seek to stabilize the currency by issuing 
paper with which to buy these bonds, and 
make it appear that the Federal credit is 
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all right. Mr. Chairman, we can meet 
that issue when we come to it. We do not 
need to throw the banks and industry 
and agriculture into chaos at a time when 
there should be stability. 

Inflation is about 80 percent psycho- 
logical. Whether we have inflation or 
not as a result of currency expansion de- 
pends largely on the attitude of the peo- 
ple, how closely they affiliate the volume 
of currency with prices. It has been said 
that nobody understands money, which 
is a falsity. The careful student under- 
stands money. Money is a simple thing, 
but what the economists mean and what 
the bankers mean and what everybody 
else means when they say that nobody 
understands money is that very few peo- 
ple understand the relationship between 
money and prices. There is no formula 
that you can lay down; you cannot say 
that a volume of currency, we will say, of 
$10,000,000,000 will make the price of 
beans or oats a certain amount. There 
is no definite, well-established formula 
that we can use. About 80 percent of it, 
I say, is psychological, the fear which the 
people have of a cheapened currency, due 
to an expansion of the currency, and that 
is what we must guard against at this 
particular time more than at any other 
time. 

As far as I am able to determine, there 
is not a sound economist in the United 
States who favors title IV of this bill. 
Most of them have denounced it as in- 
flationary, and I have a sheaf of tele- 
grams from men whom I consider the 
outstanding economists, the sound econ- 
omists in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr, GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 minutes more. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If the gentleman will 
permit me to go on for just a moment, 
I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. My question 
will not interrupt the gentleman’s argu- 
ment. It is only to determine when the 
gentleman will yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I intended to make 
& general statement, and then I will 
yield. There is an organization called 
the Economist National Committee. It 
is made up of the professors .of eco- 
nomics of outstanding universities, men 
like Oliver M. W. Sprague, of Harvard 
University; like Edward W. Kemmerer, 
of Princeton University; Walter E. Spahr, 
of New York University; and many others 
of prominent standing. The purpose of 
this committee is to pass on to Congress 
and the people the benefit of their re- 
search work in respect to our economic 
conditions, and they denounced title IV 
vehemently as an inflationary move- 
ment. I shall read you now a telegram 
from Professor Kemmerer, of Princeton 
University, addressed to me: 


I strongly oppose authorizing Federal Re- 
serve bank to purchase Government securities 
directly from the Treasury, as provided in 
title IV of the war powers bill of 1942. This 
bill, if enacted, is almost certain to prove 
highly inflationary in its results. Our paper 
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currency is no longer convertible into gold 
on demand. Federal Reserve notes will be 
secured increasingly by Government bonds 
and Government bonds are payable principal 
and interest in Federal Reserve notes. This 
is essentially the character of German infla- 
tion of World War No. 1 period. Treasury 
will dominate Federal Reserve Board, and 
proposed amendment would make much 
easier dangerous inflationary exploitation of 
the Nation's currency for fiscal purposes and 
would increase likelihood of there being 
saddled on Federal Reserve banks perma- 
nently enormous holdings of Government se- 
curities, which would greatly impair the 
banks’ usefulness. 
E. W. KEMMERER. 


All of these telegrams say about the 
same thing. 

An outstanding former president of 
the American Bankers Association, Mr. 
Orval Adams, speaking in Oakland, Calif., 
on February 16, says: 

In my opinion, no more dangerously in- 
flationary proposal could have been made, 
no greater threat to the savings and earning 
power of the people have been offered. 


I will say parenthetically he is refer- 
ring to title IV. 


The proposal— 
He continued— 


should have been labeled “An act to set up 
a printing press in the Treasury.” 
Remember— 


Mr. Adams pointed out— 

during and after the last war the Govern- 
ments of Germany and France borrowed di- 
rectly from central banks; checks and bal- 
ances were disregarded. This direct opera- 
tion made possible and was the culminating 
act in the deficit economy which resulted in 
the complete destruction of the German 
mark and a 90-percent depreciation of the 
French franc. 


The French franc, if you will recall, de- 
preciated in value in relation to the dol- 
lar from about 24 cents to about 4 cents. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. EATON. Will the gentleman 
state who it was who made that state- 
ment? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. This is an excerpt 
from a speech by Orval Adams, former 
president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. His speech is filled with de- 
nunciations of this proposal as infla- 
tionary, one of the most dangerous that 
can be had at this particular time if we 
are going to maintain a stable currency. 

Mr. EATON. Is not the present presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in favor of this? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. From the colloquy 
on the floor yesterday, I understand that 
he is, with reservations. 

Mr. EATON. Which are you for, 
Philip drunk or Philip sober? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Well, I do not rely 
solely upon Philip when he is drunk or 
Philip when he is sober. I rely upon 
what I consider the common sense of 
very sober-minded people who see a grave 
danger to our entire economy in this 
measure. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If I may go on for 
just a moment, I will yield later. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will yield the gentleman a couple 
of minutes if he will answer questions. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I will if the gentle- 
man will allow me to comment for about 
half a minute. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
of my time. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think if the gen- 
tleman yields me time it is my time, and 
I do not want to be restricted in the use 
of it. I do not want the gentleman’s 
time with restrictions. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dewey]. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in his opening 
remarks expressed my ideas exactly in 
regard to this piece of legislation. I do 
not like it in peacetime. I shall vote for 
it in wartimes, when it comes up, no mat- 
ter whether it be amended or not. We 
are at war and we must carry on the war 
the way that the executive departments, 
who are, after all, responsible for the con- 
duct of the war, deem necessary. 

However, I rise in opposition to the 
broad manner in which the Federal Re- 
serve Act is proposed to be amended by 
title IV. I am in sympathy with the 
purposes but not the method. 

National credit, like the good name of 
a woman, is ever a target for gossip. The 
best defense from such malicious rumors 
is propriety of action. The action per- 
mitted by the proposed amendment is 
improper in the eyes of experienced 
bankers, and may cause unfavorable pub- 
lic comment. Hence, I am generally op- 
posed to the title IV amendment. 

Mr, O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield briefly. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Is there any restric- 
tion removed from the banks in the pur- 
chase of bonds that we are now purchas- 
ing, known as Defense bonds? 

Mr. DEWEY. I will cover that in my 
statement. I expect to make a compre- 
hensive statement and I will take that up 
later, as it interrupts my chain of thought 
to inject it here. 

The proponents of this amendment 
were not entirely candid, in their desire 
to obtain the broad powers that are con- 
tained therein. They mentioned that 
those powers are given to the Bank of 
England. However, they do not men- 
tion that that section of the Bank of 
England, the issue department, is con- 
trolled by parliamentary action. The 
amount of currency that can be issued, 
the amount of British bank notes that 
can be issued, is controlled by act of 
Parliament. There is no such limitation 
in this amendment. Mr. Eccles in his 
testimony stated that he felt that his 
right of issue was practically unlimited; 
and I think it is. Certainly by paying 
interest and taking advantage of the full 
powers in the act, he could go up to prob- 
ably $200,000,000,600 of currency issue. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 


No; not out 
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Mr. DEWFY. I would like to continue, 
if you please. 

The claims that the amendment would 
permit the Federal Reserve Board to 
assist the Treasury Department in peri- 
ods of emergency, such as existed at the 
time of the attacl. on Pearl Harbor, are 
true, but the Federal Reserve Board 
has those powers now. There was out- 
Standing an issue of about $150,000,000 
o: bills for distribution on Monday fol- 
lowing the Pearl Jarbor attack. They 
were taken care of the way they have 
been taken care of ever since there has 
been a Federal Reserve Board and Open 
Market Committee. - 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. Not now. To stabilize 
the market thc Federal Reserve Board 
may take undistributed securities off the 
hands of the bond dealers. The commis- 
sion to the bord dealers is one-thirty- 
sceond of 1 percent, or about 31% cents 
per $1,000 bond. Ever since the passage 
o? the first Federal Reserve Act way back 
in 1917 this has been the customary and 
treditional way of stabilizing the Federal 
bond market. It is well known and has 
worked out well. Goodness knows, it 
must have, for the simple reason that 
our public debt is advancing toward $60,- 
000,900,000, and that needs some stabiliz- 
ing. I, however, think that eve 1 if the 
Federal Reserve Board has to pay 31% 
cents commission on a thousand-dollar 
bond, it is not an exorbitant price to 
pay for the service. 

At this time we should keep active all 
agencies to distribute our securities. 
The Governors of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Secretary of the Treasury 
have said time ufter time tha“ it is the 
policy of the financial departments of 
the Government to distribute the Defense 
bonds and the other securities to the 
peo, le and not to the banks. Why break 
down agencies when we need them most? 
True, they still demand the average one- 
thirty-second of 1 percent commission, 
but, after all, the agencies have to pay 
rent and pay for their services in carry- 
ing cut the work. I dc not think it is 
an exorbitant charge. 

Mr. Eccles, in his testimony, stated that 
the competition given by purchases direct 
from the Treasury instead of through the 
open market would cause Federal inter- 
est rates to be stable and lower. I cannot 
concur in the statement of Mr. Eccles. 
Interest rates have always been set, first, 
by confidence in the obligation; second, 
by the amount of mor ey there is free for 
the investment; and, third, by the length 
of the maturity. 

I believe there will be greatest confi- 
dence, greatest stability if it is known 
that the Federal Reserve bank will be 
always ready to get behind the market 
when there is an emergency and stabilize 
it. In case of an emergency, I believe 
that at a word from the Secretary of 
the Treasury every bank, every trust 
company, every insurance company would 
come to the aid of the Treasury and take 
up any pending issue of securities; and 
then the Federal Reserve bank would be 
there to perform the duties which a re- 
serve bank is set up to perform, to sta- 
bilize the market; by taking off the hands 
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of the subscribers those securities that 
cannot be distributed in the ordinary way 
to the public, No; I think that stability 
and confidence is the best way to keep 
interest rates ow. May I say in passing 
that the people of this country are justi- 
fied in having confidence in their cur- 
rency and in the security of their Gov- 
ernment obligations; and it is our duty 
to see that that confidence is always 
justified. 

Mr. WHITE. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would yield at that point. 

Mr. DEWEY. No; I do not yield. 

In the discussion in the other House 
it was brought out that this authority 
given to the Federal Reserve Board was 
permissive, not mandatory. I can only 
say that the high authorities which 
made that statement must have been a 
little forgetful of the act, for the reason 
that the powers to buy these securities 
rest in the open-market committee, and 
the open-market committee consists of 
the seven members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and five presidents of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DEWEY. Section 10, paragraph 6, 
of the Federal Reserve Act, reads as fol- 
lows: 

Nothing in this act contained shall be 
construed as taking away any powers here- 
tofore vested by law in the Secretary of the 
Treasury which relate to the supervision, 
management, and control of the Treasury 
Department and bureaus under such depart- 
ment; and whenever and wherever any 
powers vested by this act in the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System or 
the Federal Reserve agent appear to conflict 
with the powers of the Secretary of the 

, Such powers shall be exercised sub- 
ject to the supervision and control of the 
Secretary. 


This power therefore as given is man- 
datory upon the Federal Reserve Board, 
the majority of the Open Market Com- 
mittee, should the Secretary of the 
Treasury demand it. 

In closing I would like to mention one 
thing that has been traditional in the 
Treasury Department and customary 
with almost all central banks of issue: 
The Treasury Department should again 
have the right to finance itself around 
tax-payment dates. As I said in my 
opening statement I am in sympathy 
with the purpose of this amendment.but 
not the method proposed. Prior to 1935 
it had been the custom of the Treasury 
Department to sell to the Federal Re- 
serve banks certificates of indebtedness 
with a maturity of a week, 2 weeks, 3 
weeks, and sometimes but 1 or 2 days, 
to finance itself around tax-payment 
dates when there was a lag between pay- 
ments by the taxpayers to the collectors 
and the deposit of the money to the 
Treasury’s account in the Federal Re- 
serve banks. It is right and proper that 
the Treasury should have an opportu- 
nity to finance itself around tax-payment 
dates and it is also right and. proper that 
the Treasury Department should have 
the right to finance itself during the 
period of an emergency. I am in favor 
of that, but I believe this amendment as 
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written goes too far and at the proper 
time I shall offer a substitute amend- 
ment which will take care of the Treas- 
ury requirements at the time of an 
emergency; it will also take care of the 
Treasury requirements at the time of 
tax-payment dates and at the same time 
will not raise suspicion in the minds of 
our fellow citizens whom we wish to buy 
Government securities that there are 
loose banking methods being employed 
by our high financial leaders. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. When the gentle- 
man speaks on matters of finance, pos- 
sibly his remarks carry a little more 
weight with some of us than many other 
Members. His background as a banker, 
as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
and as financial adviser to Poland, makes 
his opinion most valuable. The gentle- 
man has had a vast experience. Can he 
tell us what the position of the American 
Bankers Association is in reference to 
this amendment? 

Mr. DEWEY. I read the statement of 
the president of the American Bankers 
Association yesterday and I will put the 
statement in the Record. This is from 
a letter addressed to the Honorable Har- 
TON W. Sumners, and is signed by H. W. 
Koeneke, president, American Bankers 
Association. I read only one paragraph, 
but it is the principal paragraph of the 
letter: 

The American Bankers Association does 
not oppose this extension of authority to 
the Federal Reserve System as a war measure. 


(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I know the gen- 
tleman is eminently fair. I suggest that 
the entire letter of the American Bankers 
Association be inserted in the Record at 
this point. 

Mr. DEWEY. I will be very glad to 
accede to the gentleman’s request and 
put the whole letter in. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. It appears on 
pages 45 and 46 of the hearings. 

Mr. DEWEY. The letter referred to 
is as follows: . 

THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Ponca City, Okla., January 29, 1942. 
The Honorable Hatron W. SUMNERS, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SumNers: The second war powers 
bill, which we understand is embodied in 
H. R. No. 6403 (S. 2208), would permit the 
Federal Reserve banks to purchase securities 
which are primary obligations of the United 
States or fully guaranteed by the United 
States directly from the Treasury instead of 
through the open market only, as provided 
in existing legislation. The bill in its pres- 
ent form provides that this authority will 
expire automatically 6 months after the 
termination of the war emergency, or at such 
earlier time as the Congress by concurrent 
resolution, or the President may designate. 

The American Bankers Association does 
not oppose this extension of authority to 
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the Federal Reserve System as a war meas- 
ure. It recognizes that certain restrictions 
which normally safeguard the fiscal, mone- 
tary, and banking systems are often inoper- 
ative in time of war. It is of the utmost 
importance, however, that there be a definite 
termination of the authority with the re- 
sumption of peace, as has been provided for in 
this bill. 

The present provision of law was adopted 
in the Banking Act of 1935 after careful de- 
liberation and extended hearings. The law 
should not be changed permanently without 
equally careful consideration, 

These are considerations which you prob- 
ably have in mind, but the matter is of such 
great importance that we wanted to be sure 
you knew the views of the American Bankers 
Association. 

Cordially yours, 
H. W. KoENEKE, President. 


Mr. MICHENER. Now, will the gen- 
tleman answer my question? 

Mr. DEWEY. Would the gentleman 
like to have me read the letter? 

Mr. MICHENER. Just briefly, what is 
the answer? 

Mr. DEWEY. The answer is that the 
bankers will go along with the Treasury 
Department and the Federal Reserve 
Board in any manner in order that this 
war may be financed and brought to a 
successful conclusion, but this does not 
mean that morality in banking, as moral- 
ity in everything else, must not be safe- 
guarded. Why not a.k for those things 
which they really want rather than ask 
for powers which time after time the Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board said 
he did not expect to use? He wants to 
cover the emergency, as I mentioned. 
The amendment I will propose at the 
proper time, permitting him to purchase, 
and the Treasury to sell, Government ob- 
ligations having a maturity of 6 months 
or less will do exactly that without un- 
dermining the confidence of the people in 
our long-term securities. 

Mr. EATON. Will 
yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. EATON. I would like to know 
whether this letter is the expression of 
the president of the bankers’ association 
himself or of the organization as a 
whole, because one of the leading bank- 
ers, a member of that organization, in 
my district, is violently opposed to 
title IV. 

Mr. DEWEY. It is signed by the presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. CELLER. The first paragraph on 
page 46 states that the American Bankers 
Association does not oppose this exten- 
sion of authority to the Federal Reserve 
System as a war measure. 

Mr. DEWEY. That is the paragraph 
I first intended to read. 

Mr. CELLER. And the letter is on the 
stationery of the American Bankers’ 
Association. The letter is official? 

Mr. DEWEY. That is true. It is 
official. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. If the pro- 
vision as written in the bill is adopted, 


the gentleman 


Will the 
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what is there to prevent the Treasury 
from issuing bonds and selling them to 
the Reserve banks, thus forcing them on 
the market at no interest at all? 

Mr. DEWEY. Nothing. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It will be 
virtually printing-press money. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Onio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. As a layman, a 
lot of this is difficult for me to under- 
stand; but, as I get it, the need for any 
such emergency power would be to take 
care ↄf a situation when the public would 
be so shaken, perhaps by some crisis in 
our war effort, that the public market 
would not be available for our Govern- 
ment cbligations; is that correct? 

Mr. DEWEY. That is the purported 
reason. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Would not the 
passage of such an authorizction which 
envisages such crises as coming help to 
shake public confidence and tend to break 
the market? 

Mr. DEWEY. I think that psycho- 
logical point of view should be considered 
with this amendment. The claimed 
purposes will be covered by an amend- 
ment which I expect to offer which gives 
the Treasury permission to sell securi- 
ties with a ô months’ maturity or less 
direct to the Federal Reserve banks. 
Certainly that should be long enough for 
the Treasury and the investing public to 
reorganize themselves. 

{Here the gavel fell. - 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Suppose the Con- 
gress passes title IV of this bill. Does 
that take off the restrictions that are 
now placed upon the banks—and I 
refer to the Federal Reserve banks— 
from purchasing defense bonds sold to 
individuals? Suppose I have some de- 
fense bonds and I need the money. 
If we pass this law, can I take those 
bonds to the bank and sell them to the 
bank? 

Mr. DEWEY. No; I do not think so. 
I do not believe this amendment restricts 
the action of the Federal Reserve Board 
in any way whatever. It broadens it to 
a great extent. They can either go into 
the open market or go directly to the 
Treasury, or the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury can tell them what to do. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Les; but the banks 
cannot now buy these bonds from indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. DEWEY. This amendment has 
nothing to do with private banks; it 
only concerns the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the Treasury. 

{Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I have 
read this bill rather carefully and have 
marked up much that might lead to dis- 
cussion. The powers granted to bureau- 
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crats are enormous and rather frighten- 
ing. I predict that we, as Congressmen, 
will be asked to relieve many a citizen 
from the rules and regulations promul- 
gated under authority granted in this act. 
However, some such legislation is un- 
doubtedly necessary, and I shall vote for 
the bill. 

I hope to make one or two constructive 
criticisms. The English have made some 
constructive criticisms to Churchill which 
were to the end that he get rid of some 
of those persons who have not proven 
that they were able to carry on success- 
fully. This is not harsh criticism of the 
President, but lately so many men have 
been brought to the top whose virtues 
were not weighty enough to keep them to 
the bottom. Think that over. Their 
very virtues were not weighty enough to 
keep them at the bottom. It seems the 
fashion nowadays for men without merit 
to become famous. Thus, my criticism 
would be that, as in the case of Churchill 
of England, certain persons high in au- 
thority should be relieved and the con- 
fidence of the people renewed. 

I wish to talk about title IV in particu- 
lar. I desire to vote for the amendment 
that will be offered by the gentleman who 
preceded me, because he knows a good 
deal about this subject. He will probably 
present some limitation of this authority. 
Some of you say you do not quite under- 
stand this title. It is very clear. 

Did you not hear that in connection 
with the last issue of Government bonds 
that the Federal Reserve assured certain 
banks that they might subscribe for more 
than they desired, and under the open- 
market operation the Federal Reserve 
would take them over? If they can whip 
the devil around the stump like that, they 
do not need this highly dangerous au- 
thority. That is not difficult to under- 
stand. It is, of course, the desire on the 
part of the Treasury to be assured in 
advance that every issue of bonds be 
assured of success, as they would have 
the Federal Reserve to guarantee it. 

“We have taken vast powers back to 
Washington which in other hands would 
be highly dangerous.” Who said that? 

Mr. DONDERO. The President. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. We must watch 
very carefully lest these vast powers fall 
into dangerous hands, hence the warn- 
ing now reiterated and suggested to its 
originator. 

What will be the next move? It will 
probably be. that all bonds should be 
guaranteed by the Government not to go 
below par value. A bond might then be 
used even as currency. Some $4,000,- 
000,000 is now being hoarded, largely in 
$1,000 bills. These people now think 
those bills afford more safety than the 
bonds. But when we guarantee bonds at 
par, then the hoarder will see no advan- 
tage. He might then as well use his 
money and get his interest. He can get 
his cash at any time for full value. The 
next step we can easily foretell, the need 
of a full-fledged managed currency. This 
is on the way. With managed currency, 
heaven help us if the men at the helm are 
not men of wisdom. 

Managed currency is what Hitler has 
in his own and conquered countries today. 
There is a 300,000,000-franc occupation 
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fee to be paid daily by France. How 
shrewdly he has solved the matter of 
reparations. They collect reparations 
“on the barrel.” With special marks, 
they are buying up everything of value 
in those countries. When the conquered 
peoples take these German marks they 
take them to their government authori- 
ties and receive more inflated national 
currency. A diabolical method of rob- 
bery by managed currency. 

In the Philippines today the Japs are 
saying at the point of a gun, “Don’t 
you dare complain about Japanese 
money.” They are copying the German 
plan with their usual remarkable ability 
as imitators. 

Well, let us grant this particular power 
today, if you insist it is necessary. As 
was suggested, the bonds may not bear 
any or little interest if the Federal Re- 
serve saw fit not to require it, and cer- 
tainly the people will not know when the 
flotation was really successful or not. 
They will not be informed as to the por- 
tion guaranteed or taken by the Federal 
Reserve without careful inquiry. 

This may be reassuring to the public 
and it may be needed. I fear the ad- 
ministration of the act, and while I do 
not like to compare the present adminis- 
tration with the administration during 
the last war, I fee] that we have too many 
ready to experiment in making America 
over now holding high positions. “What 
of our national dcbt? Do not we owe it 
to ourselves?” Such expressions lead us 
to dread granting these powers to those 
who so lightly view the seriousness of 
the situation. 

Vast powers have been granted in the 
last 8 years and none of them have we 
been able to take away. They are not 
willing to give them up. I dread to put 
these powers into the hands of such 
authorities. I hesitate to criticize the 
President, but he only has the power 
to appoint these men “whose virtues are 
not weighty enough to keep them at the 
bottom.” 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Does not 
the gentleman think this will interfere 
with the sale of bonds by frightening 
people who would ordinarily buy bonds? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Idonot know. Peo- 
ple are frightened enough when they 
will hoard $4,000,000,000. 

You say the bankers favor this. The 
gentleman from Michigan quoted a 
former president of the association. 
The committee produced evidence that 
the present head of the association 
favors the measure. “Yes, as a war 
measure,” and I would think they would 
favor it. What would happen to those 
bankers, loaded with such securities, 
unless these flotations succeed and par 
guaranteed? Do not be surprised if they 
now say, “Yes, the American Bankers 
Association are in favor of this.” For 
their own safety they must be in favor 
of this. Their own real opinion as to 
its moral side may be quite different. 
They surely desire to play safe as long 
as possible. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Is it not a mat- 
ter of fact that as a result of present 
conditions the banking association, as a 
matter of policy, was practically forced 
to write such a letter? 

Mr. GIFFORD. For their own safety, 
of course, they must be for it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it not a matter of 
trust and confidence only? In this sense 
it is well to recall that in 1933 we passed 
the so-called Thomas greenback infla- 
tion amendment, which provided that 
the Secretary of the Treasury could 

Mr. GIFFORD. I know about that 
and the $3,000,000,000 was never printed. 

Mr. CELLER. Could we induce the 
Federal Reserve System to go into the 
market and buy $3,000,000,000 worth of 
bonds, which would form the hasis of 
the issuance of $3,000,000,000 of green- 
backs, 

Mr. GIFFORD. I do not know how to 
answer that. 

Mr. CELLER. But the Treasury did 
not invoke that power. 

Mr. GIFFORD. No; the administra- 
tion dare not do it because it would de- 
stroy confidence. 

Mr, CELLER. Does not that show we 
should have confidence in them? 

Mr. GIFFORD. But they would not 
let us repeal that act. They also demand 
that we keep up the silver fiasco. 

Now, before I answer further ques- 
tions, I want again to say that I do not 
wish to embarrass my President. I want 
to make the constructive criticism that 
he remove these people who have danger- 
ous notions and who have been bringing 
us toward financial ruin the last several 
years. The confidence of the peopie will 
be destroyed. I greatly fear that our 
financial doctors at the helm have lost 
the confidence of the people. Change 
them even though they may not be guilty. 
The people must be reassured and that 
is the gist of my appeal at the moment. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
not the gentleman feel that title IV is a 
forerunner for the request that the 
President be given unlimited power to fix 
the value of gold at any figure? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have told you plainly 
that it is the forerunner of maneged 
currency in all its damnable forms, as 
illustrated by its effect on other nations. 
I have tried tc give you a warning of 
what is coming. This is only one step. 
Let us take it very regretfully, very care- 
fully, and if it can be amended to limit 
it to safer bounds, let us do it. I plead 
that these doctrines we have been hear- 
ing, such as “What about our national 
debt?” “Don’t we owe it to ourselves?” 
be a warning to us and guide our actions. 
I plead that the President reassure the 
people, else there may, indeed, be trouble 
in the flotation of good securities. 
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Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DONDERO. Was there any 
power granted during World War No. 1 
that is parallel to the power contained 
in title IV? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I think not; but even 
if so granted, there were different people 
at the helm of the ship of state. That is 
not politics; but in the light of recent 
happenings, I have to say that that is 
true. Our President needs prudent and 
safe advisers at this critical moment, and 
it is no time to trust financial policies 
to ardent, even though patriotic, experi- 
menters with our currency. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 minutes. There is 
just one proposition involved and that 
is whether or not the Federal Reserve 
banks shall be permitted to buy directly 
from the Treasury exactly what they can 
buy in the open market. I had hoped 
that the gentlemen who discussed this 
question would devote themselves to the 
question in issue which is all there is to 
it. Let me see if I can make a statement, 
and if I am incorrect in this statement I 
would like to be corrected. Bonds se- 
cured by purchases in the open market 
are just the same basis for the issuance 
of additional currency as though they 
were bought directly from the Treasury. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not think it is. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Then the 
gentleman will speak on that later, I 
assume? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Les. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. We have 
testimony here of Mr. Goldenweiser, re- 
plying to a query made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
MIcHENER]. Mr. Goldenweiser is the ex- 
pert for the Federal Reserve bank. Mr. 
MICHENER, before the Rules Committee, 
asked him a question concerning the 
matter of inflation, and he said this pro- 
posed amendment would not bring that 
about. 

He was referring to inflation. He said 
that it is a situation that is exactly as 
has existed ever since the Federal Re- 
serve System. It is the statement that I 
have made. I have been advised by gen- 
tlemen who have been connected with 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
that during the last war, and until 1925, 
on law was exactly as proposed in this 
bill. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Let us see 
about this. The Committee on the Ju- 
diciery wants to do what you all say you 
want to do, so let us not confuse the 
situation but determine what ought to 
be done. We have been told—and it ap- 
pears to be a reasonable thing—that in 
this war emergency it is a valuable thing 
for the Federal Reserve banks to be able 
to buy directly from the Treasury in some 
situations, something that is not now 
permitted. They did do something di- 
rectly after the Pearl Harbor matter, 
which, while not exactly regular, they 
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thought they had to do to save that sit- 
uation. There was an issue of $150,000,- 
000, I believe, coming on the market at 
that time. The market was shaken by 
the Pearl Harbor incident. There was 
one of two things that could be done in 
that situation. One was to let this issue 
come on the market, strike a weak mar- 
ket, and imperil the whole market, or 
have the thing done that was done rather 
circuitousiy, and that, in effect, is buy 
directly from the Treasury. That seemed 
to be the sensible arrangement. This 
amendment would restore the law to 
what it was when we fought the World 
War and as it was until 1935. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr, CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
again say that I am sympathetic to the 
Federal Reserve banks being permitted to 
buy issues directly from the Treasury 
under certain conditions, on certain oc- 
casions. I do not believe that under 
present conditions it is necessary to go as 
far as we are going in this bill, and I shall 
give a few reasons for that. The back- 
ground of title IV if to stabilize the bond 
market and protect outstanding issues 
held by the people and to encourage 
prospective buyers to take on additional 
purchases. I think the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sumners], who has just 
spoken, emphasized that. He has indi- 
cated there might be psychological mar- 
ket reactions where the people would 
become fearful for a moment or two, a 
day or so, and thus precipitate a break in 
the bond market. Let us look at the 
necessity for this title as it is written 
just fora moment. In 1941 the interest- 
bearing debt of the Government in- 
creased approximately $13,000,000.000. 
The Federal agencies in connection with 
their trust accounts purchased two bil- 
lions of that issue and the banks about 
four and one-half billions. 

The life insurance companies, approxi- 
mately one and one-tenth billion; and 
investors who purchase nonnegotiable, 
nonmarketable Defense bonds, five and 
four-tenths billion; or, in round figures, 
$13,000,000,000. 

We find that private holders increased 
their open-market Federal bond holdings 
about $300,000,000, or less than 3 percent 
of the increase in the debt of last year. 
Iam now referring to the group which is 
likely to precipitate a break in the mar- 
ket, thereby making this type of legis- 
lation necessary. This method of 
financing places little strain upon the 
Government’s bond market. With about 
33 percent of the issues of last year going 
to the commercial banks in the form of 
open-market securities, all sane bankers 
know that they will not dare throw their 
portfolio holdings back on the market 
and thus add to or accelerate a break 
in the market when an important issue 
is coming out, and when the situation is 
a little bit crucial. Sane bankers simply 
do not dump their holdings or offer their 
holdings under conditions which now 
exist and will exist for some time to come. 
That would invite trouble. They know 
better than to try it. 
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We also find that the Treasury will 
undoubtedly proceed with little change in 
its approach to placing long-term open- 
market issues in the hands of the public. 
Those issues will be placed in the hands 
of the commercial banks, of the in- 
surance companies, and in the hands of 
the Federal Reserve banks. But this is 
not in line with the policy followed in 
World War No. 1, where private citizens 
were loaded with long-term open-market 
issues, as against the absence of such 
today, but with the public holding non- 
negotiable issues in the form of Defense 
bonds which cannot be sold to any in- 
stitution, but which may be cashed by 
making demand call on the Treasury 
after they have been held for 60 days, 
without interest at that time, but if held 
longer a little interest is paid on them. 
So it seems to me that we are about to 
go entirely too far in passing this legisla- 
tion as here presented. 

While I have not discussed the amend- 
ment with the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Dewey], just based on what he said 
a few moments ago I think I will be in- 
clined to support that amendment, be- 
cause it seems to me that under a $60,- 
000,000,000 a year expenditure for war 
material, $5,000,000,000 a month is the 
maximum the Treasury will have to sell. 
With the sales of Defense bonds running 
about a billion a month, with your trust 
accounts of the Government buying more 
or less bonds all the time, and with the 
commercial banks certainly taking a 
great deal of those bonds, it seems to me 
that from a three to six billion dollars 
lift on short-term and long-term paper, 
if that is the way the Dewey amend- 
ment is worded, would be sufficient to 
meet any kind of an emergency that the 
Treasury can possibly face under a 
$60,000,000,000 per annum war budget. 
If we are going to go into a hundred- 
billion-dollar-per-annum war budget as 
a result of our recent agreement between 
Lord Halifax and Sumner Welles, I 
would want to change my remarks very 
materially in that case. But I am speak- 
ing in terms of the $60,000,000,000 a year 
war budget. 

So, I hope when it comes to consider- 
ing the Dewey amendment we will give 
considerable consideration to restricting 
this language so that the gate will not 
be so wide open as it is in this bill. It 
seems to me that would be a very con- 
structive step we could take in connec- 
tion with encouraging people to buy de- 
fense bonds. Certainly, with the gate 
partly closed, there will be more pressure 
upon the Treasury to sell bonds to the 
people direct—I mean defense issues, not 
open-market issues. It will thereby ma- 
terially relieve the situation as far as the 
price administration is concerned. It 
may help the situation considerably as 


far as the tax program is concerned, and 


I think altogether will be exceedingly 
constructive. 

It seems to me that the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Treasury might 
have come up here and faced the situa- 
tion squarely and said to us, “We want 
the privilege of selling two billion, four 
billion, or six billion to the Federal Re- 
serve banks and we want it for some 
short-time and some long-time paper.” 
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I believe had that course been followed 
it would have been more constructive all 
the way along the line. My thoughts are 
running in that direction today. The 
more I consider this subject the more I 
am inclined to make that approach. 

Incidentally, it seems to me that the 
people will have to buy enormously 
greater amounts of defense bonds than 
we are buying at the present time. Per- 
sonally I think the people at home are 
falling down on the fellows who are at 
the fronts. I do not think we have 
caught the spirit of this thing insofar 
as the financing of the program is con- 
cerned. I shall not be at all satisfied 
with the sales of defense bonds until we 
pass two and a half billion dollars per 
month, or at least $25,000,000,000 per 
year. I am not talking about institu- 
tional purchases now. I hope the Ways 
and Means Committee will bring to this 
House a tax bill imposing upon me and 
other citizens of this country a minimum 
of $25,000,000,000 of Federal taxes per 
annum, based on this year’s estimated 
annual income of $102,000,000,000. I 
would rather give fee title to all the 
property that I have, transfer everything 
that I have to the Government and sub- 
mit to a tax of 90 percent of my income 
than to proceed on the program we have 
been following and are following at the 
present time of building such huge defi- 
cits thereby creating capital levies 
against our equities. 

I am one of those fellows who really 
believes in paying as they go, even if it 
takes the heart and most ot the blood; 
so I am looking for big heavy tax bills, 
I think that is part of this general pro- 
gram and I hope the Ways and Means 
Committee brings it in. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
may I inquire as to the status of the 
time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Nebraska has 1 hour and 5 minutes 
remaining, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan 58. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. WILLIAMS], a member of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me there has been a good deal 
of unnecessary excitement about this 
title IV. Iam a little astonished by my 
friend from Michigan [Mr. Wotcortr], 
advocating the star-gazing theory that 
has been advanced by certain econo- 
mists, some of these theorists that he 
has so severely condemned in the past. 
I believe perhaps that he and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DEWEY] are 
pursuing a rather weird phantom that 
is the result of an overworked or perhaps 
an oversensitive imagination, 

There is just one plain, simple thing 
in this title IV, and that is all: Shall 
the Federal Reserve barks be permit- 
ted to buy bonds directiy from the Treas- 
ury as well as in the open market or 
shall their operations be confined to the 
open market? The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DONDERO], I believe it 
was, asked if there was any such provi- 
sion in the law during the last war as 
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is provided in this title—that is, 
whether the Federal Reserve banks had 
the authority to buy obligations directly 
from the Treasury. That provision, of 
course, was in the Federal Reserve Act 
permitting the buying of bonds by the 
Federal Reserve banks directly from the 
Treasury from the very inception. That 
was in the original law and remained 
in it until 1935. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would like to pro- 
ceed for a moment. I have only 5 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri declines to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If I can get some 
more time I will be pleased to yield for 
any question concerning this issue. 

It is well worth while to remember— 
and I call the attention of some of the 
older members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House to 
this fact, that in the 1935 act this provi- 
sion limiting the purchase of bonds in the 
open market was not in the bill reported 
by the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House and was not in the bill that 
passed this House at that time. It was 
put in in the Senate and accepted in con- 
ference. You ask me why it was put in 
the 1935 act and I tell you very frankly 
that I do not know why. I certainly saw 
no reason for it then and I know there is 
no reason for it now. It looks very much 
like it might have been slipped in there 
through the persuasion of some big bond 
broker or big financial interest, although 
I do not know that. There is not a scin- 
tilla of reason why that limitation should 
be in this law now or at any other time. 
It should never have been put in there. 
When any man gets on this floor and tells 
me that the purchase of bonds direct 
from the Treasury by the Federal Re- 
serve bank is more inflationary than 
buying the same bonds in the open mar- 
ket from the commercial banks of this 
country I challenge that statement, be- 
cause it is not true. Every bond that is 
bought in the open market by the Fed- 
eral Reserve barks from the commercial 
banks of this country is 100 percent infla- 
tionary and you cannot possibly make it 
any more so by buying the same bonds 
from the Treasury direct. There is not 
anything in that argument, there cannot 
be. There has not been a man on this 
fioor, I say, and there has not been one 
of these men who sent in all these let- 
ters, messages, and telegrams that has 
given a single reason why one method 
of buying bonds is more inflationary than 
the other. They simply make the bald 
statement that it is more inflationary to 
buy bonds directly from the Treasury 
than in the open market. I deny that 
and challenge the statement. 

In order that there may perhaps be a 
better understanding, let us consider the 
mechanics by which these bonds are pur- 
chased. To start with, the Federal Re- 
serve banks have the right and the au- 
thority to purchase Government securi- 
ties limited now only in the open market. 
The provision of title IV strikes that out 
and permits them to buy either in the 
open market or from the Treasury direct, 
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or both, as they choose. The Open Mar- 
ket Committee is composed of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and five representatives of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks from the different 
sections of the country. The Committee 
operates through an agent which in prac- 
tice is the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Open Market 
Committee determines the policy under 
the law. Now, remember this, the policy 
which the Open Market Committee fol- 
lows in the purchase of bonds is laid down 
by Congress. Congress charts the course 
that they shall follow. We lay down the 
standards by which they operate. They 
in their policy must consider the general 
credit situation throughout the country 
and they must consider the needs of ag- 
riculture, industry, and commerce. The 
Treasury Department has no more to do 
with it than I. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know what the 
gentleman read during his argument, 
which is subsection 6 of section 10 of the 
Federal Reserve Act. It has no applica- 
tion at all to this amendment contained 
in title IV. The gentleman evidently 
obtained his suggestion from Walter 
Spahr, the famous economist from New 
York University, because he wrote me a 
similar letter and sent me the same state- 
ment. Subsection 6 of section 10 has no 
more to do with this amendment, I say, 
than a Hottentot in Africa. 

Mr. DEWEY. The gentleman does not 
believe in the Federal Reserve Act? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I read and studied it 
thoroughly, and I know that it does not 
have any connection, because the gentle- 
man must know it does not say a word 
about the Open Market Committee. 

Mr. DEWEY. It refers to the Federal 
Reserve Board, which is composed of the 
Open Market Committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am surprised; Iam 
astonished that the gentleman from Ili- 
nois with his experience and learning, 
splendid ability, and high standing would 
come in here with that suggestion which 
was made by Walter Spahr to the Mem- 
bers of the House and to the members 
of the Banking and Currency Committee. 
When it is analyzed, I say again as a 
lawyer who has studied it and studied 
it carefully, and I say it upon the advice 
and authority of the general counsel of 
the Federal Reserve Board, it has abso- 
lutely nothing at all to do with this 
measure and has nothing to do with the 
Open Market Committee. This commit- 
tee is entirely independent and free of all 
direction and control by the Treasury. 
The Treasury Department is as far from 
dominating the Open Market Committee 
as it is any other separate agency or 
department of government. I say again 
this committee has its work to do in ac- 
cordance with standards established by 
Congress and is in no way connected with 
or subject to the orders of the Treasury. 
The Treasury might act in an advisory 
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capacity, it might make suggestions, that 
is true. May I ask the gentleman if there 
is any reason, especially in an emergency, 
why the Treasury of the United States 
and the great central banking system 
should not work in cooperation, why they 
should not coordinate their efforts, why 
they should not work in harmony? 

Mr. DEWEY. None whatever. $ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In order to finance 
this Government and in order to take 
care of the general credit situation 
throughout this country, it seems to me 
that the gentleman’s position implies 
that the committee or the Treasury De- 
partment, or both, would misuse their 
authority and violate their trust. I as- 
sume that the Treasury and the Open 
Market Committee are as much inter- 
ested in the credit conditions and general 
welfare of the country as either the gen- 
tleman or I. And, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I am willing to admit they know 
as much about the problems involved as I. 

Mr, DEWEY. The gentleman asked 
me a question. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. DEWEY. Will the gentleman per- 
mit me to answer the question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I will not yield 
any further. I think I have answered 
the gentleman’s question. 

There are two important reasons why 
this limitation should be removed. In 
the first place, it will do away with the 
commission that the gentleman spoke 
about, and I want to ask the Members 
here on the floor what reason is there 
for the Open Market Committee to go out 
on the open market and pay a banker 
or pay a bond broker a commission to 
buy bonds? If the need to buy them 
exists on the part of the Open Market 
Committee, why not buy them direct 
from the Treasury and not be at the 
mercy of the bond brokers of this coun- 
try? Why should the committee be com- 
pelled to pay a commission to a bond 
broker in order to buy bonds in the open 
market, when they can buy the same 
bonds directly from the Treasury with- 
out paying a commission? There can 
be no answer to that proposition. In 
the next place, it is a humiliating and a 
disgraceful thing to have the Open Mar- 
ket Committee representing the great 
central banking system in the greatest 
Nation on this earth go out, as this law 
now compels them to do, and on bended 
knees and with hat in hand ask the com- 
mercial banks through their bond brok- 
ers to buy a bond issue in order to sus- 
tain the bond market of this country. It 
is a disgraceful thing to have to do that, 
but that is the situation we are in and 
that is what we had to do after the 
Pearl Harbor incident. It should not 
happen again. The Board should have 
the right to buy them direct, and be 
saved this humiliation and expense. 
Title IV should remain in the bill, 

[Here the gavel fell.J 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, as I 
take it, this amendment has been offered 
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by the Judiciary Committee to the 
House upon the recommendation of the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem for one purpose and one purpose 
only, namely, to stabilize the Federal 
bond market. It would be very anoma- 
lous indeed if the rank and file of the 
Nation were persuaded to buy defense 
stamps and defense bonds to support 
the great war effort only to find those 
bonds and those stamps in a falling and 
declining market. 

Situations are bound to arise during 
the emergency where the market must 
indeed be properly stabilized. The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to be certain 
that there cannot be even by the widest 
stretch of the imagination a situation 
develop where the bonds would so fall in 
price as to affect dangerously public mo- 
rale. Around March 15 the Treasury 
usually has great obligations to assume. 
Large sums must be paid out and large 
sums are coming in, but the outgo and 
the income are not synchronized; they 
do not meet exactly to the penny; there- 
fore the Treasury must get sufficient 
funds to run the Government and to 
meet its obligations exactly on time. It 
cannot wait. It must rely upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to which it turns 
over its bonds and gets the cash. 

It might be that the open-market 
transactions could meet a situation of 
that character. It may be, on the other 
hand, extremely difficult to expedite the 
bringing into the Treasury of sufficient 
funds to meet Treasury obligations at 
that particular time, to wit, March 15, 
merely through open-market transac- 
tions. Direct purchases from the Treas- 
ury may be necessary to supplement such 
open-market purchases. Anything can 
happen in a war. We must be ready for 
all emergencies. The Treasury cannot be 
embarrassed at any time. It should not 
be. It must have sufficient funds at all 
times. It should never be placed in the 
position of being badly pinched because 
of large withdrawals. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
facilitate these arrangements, and noth- 
ing should stand in the way of that fa- 
cilitation. You heard something said 
today and yesterday about Pearl Harbor. 
It would be tragic, indeed, if the bonds 
that were offered by the Treasury on De- 
cember 8, the day after the Pearl Harbor 
tragedy, had not been taken up com- 
pletely by the public. It so happened 
that they were taken up successfully by 
the public. But the Federal Reserve 
Board was not taking any chances. It 
went out on the open market and made 
purchases. This type of making pur- 
chases might grow extremely difficult in 
another emergency, and we are going to 
have to go through many emergencies. 
The startling news had caught the Treas- 
ury in the midst of a large and difficult 
fiscal operation. That crisis was prop- 
erly and logically met by Federal Reserve 
purchases in the open market to hold up 
prices for the Government bonds. But 
under the same or more tragic circum- 
stances it might be awkward, if not ex- 
tremely difficult, for the Reserve System 
to buy successfully in the open market. 
We can take no chances. The limitation 
of direct purchases must be lifted. Oth- 
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erwise we get into serious difficulties, I 
do not say we will. We may. 

In time of war our fiscal authorities 
ought not to be handcuffed. 

Furthermore, what happened on De- 
cember 8? The Federal Reserve went 
to a number of brokers and asked them 
to make the arrangements whereby the 
Federal Reserve could get the amount 
of bonds they sought. Without putting 
up a single dime, without putting up a 
single penny, these dealers reaped a rich 
harvest, and all they did was to write a 
few letters and have a few interviews. 
The transaction was then closed, and 
they pocketed thousands of dollars. 

It might sound very little to state, as 
the gentleman from Illinois did state, 
that it was only 31 cents’ commission on 
every $1,000, but multiply that 31 cents 
by millions of $1,000-bond transactions 
and you will get a rather tidy sum. The 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem should not be placed in the embar- 
rassing position of being compelled in 
an emergency of that character to go to 
any dealer or any set of dealers for a 
compulsory purchase of this character. 

It has been stated and bruited about 
that the Treasury could by this amend- 
ment have an instrument to bludgeon the 
Federal Reserve System to do its bidding. 
Let me read briefly from the testimony 
of Chairman Eccles of the Federal Re- 
serve Board: 

The Treasury cannot compel the Reserve 
System to purchase Government securities. 
The Federal Reserve System has the dis- 
cretionary power to purchase them. The 
Treasury has no mandatory power to require 
it. 


That should be sufficient answer to 
those who are disturbed that the Treas- 
ury may get control of the Federal Re- 
serve System in this regard. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman says that 
the Treasury cannot force the Federal 
Reserve to buy bonds. If the Federal 
Reserve does not support the bonds, with 
all their huge reserves of Government 
bonds, what becomes of their reserves? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; but the Federal 
Reserve System has always done every- 
thing in its power to aid the Treasury. 
The point I am trying to make is that 
the Treasury has no power to coerce and 
to force the Federal Reserve Board to 
do its bidding. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Treasury shoves 
out a big issue of bonds and the Federal 
Reserve does not buy them and the bonds 
fall in price, what happens to all the re- 
serves in the form of bonds held by the 
banks? 

Mr. CELLER. Thank God we have a 
Federal Reserve Board and a Treasury 
Department that cooperate with each 
other. They confer with each other, 
work faithfully with each other. The 
situation which the gentleman conjures 
up could not, would not happen. 

This whole situation can be summed 
up in the word “confidence.” We must 
have confidence in the Federal Reserve 
Board. It is just like giving a doctor the 
power to put cocaine or morphine into 
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the body of a patient. The doctor can 
give an overdose, the doctor can give too 
much, but you have confidence in the dis- 
creation and the wisdom of that doctor, 
and you give him the right to inject that 
cocaine or morphine into that disturbed 
and diseased body. So it is with the 
Federal Reserve System and the Treas- 
ury. We must have the uttermost con- 
fidence in those two entities or we may 
as well not have any bill at all. They are 
our fiscal doctors. They, with this 
amendment, may have power to create 
great inflation. That is possible. They 
could conspire to bring about great in- 
flation. But we have confidence in these 
doctors. They will help and cure us. 
They will not inject into us any virus of 
inflation. 

I am willing to give them this addi- 
tional power, particularly since we have 
the experts who know something about 
fiscal matters telling us there is no 
danger. 

Senator Carter Gtass, of Virginia, 
former Secretary of the Treasury—and 
there is no one better informed than he 
on financial matters—is the author of 
the original amendment that took this 
power away from the Federal Reserve 
System in 1935. He is now the author, 
as it were, in the Senate of this amend- 
ment embodied in title IV. He now feels 
that as a result of the war and the neces- 
sity of bolstering up the powers of the 
fiscal agencies of the.Government, that 
the restriction of direct purchases should 
be removed from the Federal Reserve 
System powers. 

Mr. Eccles also indicated that unless 
we take away this restriction from the 
Federal Reserve Board it is going to cost 
the Nation more money to finance the 
war effort. I will read what he said: 

In the last war the cost of financing the 
war was increased all during the war. In 
other words, the Government was paying in- 
creased interest rates during the entire 
period. The member banks, instead of hav- 
ing any excess reserves or excess funds, were 
borrowing heavily from the Federal Reserve 
System. They borrowed as much as $2,000,- 
000,000 from the Reserve System to finance 
the many people who were purchasirg gov- 
ernments and also to finance commerce, in- 
dustry, and agriculture. 

Now, if the Reserve System at that time 
had either purchased a lot of securities in 
the market or purchased directly from the 
Treasury, they could have kept that interest 
rate down, instead of having the 414-percent 
rate, tax-free, which was outrageous, in my 
opinion. Instead of the basis they did finance 
it on, they could have financed at 2½ or 3, 
or whatever rate they wanted to establish. 


In other words, taking away this re- 
striction by passing title IV will enable 
the Federal Reserve System to sell its 
bonds at a lower rate of interest than 
they were sold at during the last war. 
That is worthy of our consideration and 
should prompt us indeed, if nothing else 
should, to adopt this title IV. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hancock], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, the 
course the debate has taken up to date 
indicates quite clearly that omnibus bills 
of this type are inadvisable. Fully half 
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the time that has already been consumed 
has been taken up in the discussion of 
one item in the bill, title IV, and nearly 
all of that time has been used by Mem- 
bers of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. I think it is plain that we 
would have gotten a better piece of legis- 
lation and a better understanding of 
this title if it had been introduced as a 
separate bill and had been referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
where their differences of opinion could 
have been discussed in the committee 
room. 

When this bill was introduced a few 
days ago the membership of the House 
was stunned and shocked at its wide 
scope and the magnitude of its pro- 
visions. I judge from remarks I have 
heard on the floor and in the cloak- 
room that Members are suspicious of it 
and are afraid of it. They imagine there 
are all kinds of ghosts here. They see 
in it a complete destruction of our civil 
liberties and our property rights. I wish 
to reassure the Members on this side at 
least that this bill is in the main wise 
and necessary. I intend to vote for it 
whether it is amended or not. I think 
there are some questionable features in 
it and, perhaps, some amendments 
should be adopted, but most of the 15 
titles are emergency measures which we 
need in the prosecution of this war. 

If you have read the bill you will 
realize it embraces subject matter which 
properly comes under the jurisdiction of 
the House Committees on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Banking and Cur- 
rency, Merchant Marine, Post Office and 
Post Roads, Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, Coinage, Weights and Measures, 
Census, Military Affairs, the Judiciary 
and, perhaps, other committees. I do 
not believe that in the history of the 
Congress we have had a bill that was 
quite so far reaching and covered so 
much ground as this measure. It is a 
bigger job than one small subcommittee 
can handle satisfactorily. 

I had the privilege and responsibility 
of sitting on the subcommittee which 
listened to the representatives of the de- 
partments and bureaus that are inter- 
ested in the various items. We only heard 
the proponents. I am not blaming any- 
body for this. The chairman of our sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. McLavcutir] worked dili- 
gently and faithfully to give the bill ade- 
quate study and consideration and to 
bring it to the floor of the House as ex- 
peditiously as possible because many of 
the provisions should be enacted with- 
out unnecessary delay. I compliment 
him for his conscientious devotion to an 
important and arduous task. 

In opening his statement to us, the 
Attorney General said: 

It might interest you to know the method 
in which the bill was originally prepared, as 
I think it is probably a very good technique, 
particularly during this period when many of 
the departments are anxious to get through 
bills which they think affect their efficiency 
in the war. 


He then explained that an emergency 
legal committee had been set up in his 
office to ascertain the legislation desired 
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by the agencies of the Government to aid 
them in their war efforts, Their requests 
are incorporated in this bill. 

I say it is extremely bad technique, and 
with all due respect to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, his zeal, his high motives, and 
patriotism, I hope he will not recom- 
mend another piece of legislation of this 
kind. I do not believe he fully appre- 
ciates that the legislative committees of 
the House develop specialists on the sub- 
jects within their jurisdiction, that they 
are jealous of their prerogatives and re- 
sent attempts to usurp their functions. 
Without exception, the Members of Con- 
gress wish to be helpful and to cooperate 
with the executive branch in every pos- 
sible way. 

We have heard a couple of hours of 
discussion of title IV. I think the ad- 
visability of that title is extremely ques- 
tionable. I also doubt the advisability 
of section 6. 

You will recall that a requisition bill 
was passed a few weeks ago, An amend- 
ment was offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser] and adopted. 
This amendment made it impossible for 
the Government to go into a plant and 
seize a piece of apparatus or machinery 
which was necessary for the operation of 
that plant. Title VI repeals that pro- 
vision, and it leaves the owner of such a 
plant in the position where his recovery 
is limited to the fair market value of the 
property seized. In other words, an 
agency of the Government can go into 
a man's plant under this title, take ma- 
chinery essential to the operation of that 
plant, and the only damage which the 
owner can recover is the value of that 
machine as a second-hand- article. This 
is not fair, In my opinion, the principle 
of severance damages should be applied 
here. In most jurisdictions, when a part 
of a parcel of real estate is taken, the 
measure of damages is the value of the 
whole parcel of land before and after 
taking a part thereof. I think a similar 
rule ought to be applied here. I do not 
believe that the Requisitioning Act could 
have been passed without the ‘Taber 
amendment. Here, with little discussion 
and with a very weak showing of the 
necessity for it, we are asked to repeal the 
so-called Taber amendment. 

I think title VIII is also questionable. 
This title opens wide the doors to every 
employee officially employed by the Office 
of Civilian Defense to the benefits of the 
United states Employees Compensation 
Act. It is not needed at the present time. 
The question should receive further con- 
sideration than it nas been given. I un- 
derstand our distinguished chairman will 
move to strike it out of this bill. 

I also have some doubt about the ad- 
visibility of the title providing for the 
coinage of a new 5-cent piece, to be made 
principally of silver and copper. The 
present coin costs one-fifth of a cent to 
make, the new one will cost 4% cents. 
Since we are now coining nickels at the 
rate of over 300,000,000 a year the change 
will cause a substantial loss in seignior- 
age. The proposed coin will be so valu- 
able intrinsically, so nearly worth par, 
that there is danger it will be hoarded. 
This title ought to have been considered 
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by the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

I should like to discuss the bill in 
greater detail but I have not the time. 
I think it ought to be passed. Improve 
it if you can, but do not defeat it. If there 
are mistakes in it they can be corrected by 
subsequent legislation. 

All of us realize the grim, bitter truth 
that our country is face to face with the 
most perilous, fateful period in its history 
and we are reconciled to the necessity of 
sacrifice, privation, and, as we believe, a 
temporary suspension of our property and 
civil rights. Every true American is eager 
to do his duty, to carry his full share of 
the burden. This bill will cause some 
hardship on different groups of people, 
but it ought to be passed, with or without 
amendment. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say at the outset of the short period I 
have to talk on this subject that all of us 
realize we are engaged in war and that 
great power must be extended to the 
Chief Executive in time of war. We 
must win this war and we must win it as 
quickly as possible, 

This bill is what we term ordinarily an 
omnibus bill. There are 15 titles in it, 
I agree with the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Lewis], a member of the Rules 
Committee, who spoke on the rule on this 
bill and referred to the numerous titles 
and numerous subjects involved in the 
measure, many of which should never 
have come before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, but should have gone before a 
committee to which that particular title 
or subject is applicable. 

I want to call the attention of the 
Members of the House especially to title 
II of this bill. As I mention matters in 
this connection I want to say that I have 
the highest regard for the chairman of 
subcommittee No. 4 of the Judiciary 
Committee, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. McLaucuiin]. We heard 
the evidence on this bill and, finally, after 
a full hearing, the bill was reported out. 
Under title II. I want to call your at- 
tention particularly to the fact that 
there is an attempt to broaden the 
field of eminent domain. Heretofore 
condemnation has been applicable only 
to real estate, but in thi: bill condemna- 
tion is extended to personal property as 
well as to real estate. A new field has 
been entered. We are exploring a new 
procedure with reference to the condem- 
nation laws. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I think it would 
be well for the gentleman to point out 
that the personal property to which this 
power is extended is only personal prop- 
erty that is a part of the real estate 
which is taken by the process of condem- 
nation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to thank the 
gentleman. I am coming to that point 
just now, and I shall read that portion of 
the bill, so the membership will hear it 
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and know just what the provision is. In 
line 13, on page 3, the bill provides: 

or may cause proceedings to be instituted 
in any court having jurisdiction of such pro- 
ceedings, to acquire by condemnation, any 
real property, temporary use thereof or other 
interest therein. i 


It will be observed that this language 
is very broad. I do not know that the 
provision could be made broader, because 
it provides for the condemnation of the 
real estate, the temporary use thereof, 
or other interest therein. Then listen 
to the following provision of that section 
of the bill 
together with any personal property located 
thereon or used therewith. 


When we refer to that language, that 
appeals to me that there can be a con- 
demnation of the real estate and the 
personal property which is located there- 
on and used therewith. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 minutes more. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And there may also 
be condemnation of, or the decree of the 
court may extend to, the temporary use 
of the real estate, and of the personal 
property, as well as “or other interest 
therein” of both personal property and 
real estate. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. DITTER. Would the gentleman 
say that there could be a condemnation 
proceeding which might destroy that 
personal property right, that is the right 
in the personal property, entirely inde- 
pendently? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think the gentle- 
man is entirely correct, and I am just 
coming to that particular point in this 
discussion. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; I am happy to 
yield to my colleague from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Is there anything in 
that language that the gentleman has 
just quoted which will prevent the sale 
or disposal of this property to anyone, 
so that there would not be recourse in 
the original owner? 

Mr. SPRINGER. There is not, and it 
provides in lines 21 and 22 that the Gov- 
ernment may dispose of such property, 
or interest therein, by sale, lease, or 
otherwise, in accordance with section 1 
of the act of July 2, 1940, 54 Statutes, 
712, and I shall read from that statute. 
This is section 1 (b) of 54 Statutes, 712. 
I quote: 

The Secretary of War is further author- 
ized, with or without advertising, to lease, 
sell, or otherwise dispose of such plants, 
buildings, facilities, utilities, appurtenances 
thereto, and land, under such terms and 
conditions as he may deem advisable. 


Therefore, under that provision of the 
law, the man whose property is taken 
stands by and these agencies have the 
power to sell and dispose of it, with or 
without advertising, in such manner and 
in such form as they may determine. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Will it per- 
mit them to condemn without its being 
necessary? In the R. F. C. bill all they 
have to show is that it is advantageous. 
I ask the gentleman if there is any prece- 
dent for this, in the common law or 
statute? 

Mr. SPRINGER. As I stated, this is 
an entirely new field in the law of emi- 
nent domain, and under the provisions of 
this proposed act itself, in line 17, where 
it refers to the taking of the personal 
property, the provision is further stated: 
that shall be deemed necessary, for military, 
naval, or other war purposes. 


And the condemnation can then pro- 
ceed in the manner and form as provided 
by law. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It devel- 
oped that one of the things that would 
likely take place is that they could go in 
and take the real estate, take the plant, 
and take any part, or take any part of the 
machinery therein, or any part of any 
machine. Isn’t that it? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is true, and I 
shall reach that point in a moment if 
the gentleman will permit. Under this 
proposed law, and under this plan of con- 
demnation, any part of the real estate 
may be taken, or any part of the personal 
property may be taken. In other words, 
under this plan of condemnation pro- 
ceedings, the real estate and the factory 
buildings may be taken, and any master 
machine or machines might be taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. A master machine 
or machines may be taken out of that 
plant, leaving all other machines and all 
other property which is subsidiary or 
secondary to the master machine prac- 
tically valueless and worthless to the 
owner of that plant. The distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama IMr. Hosss] 
will offer an amendment to title II of this 
act, to which I have addressed my re- 
marks. I suggest for your consideration 
in this connection the measure of dam- 
ages as now provided in the law is the 
fair market value of the property which 
is taken. If the real estate and master 
machines are taken, then the measure of 
damages would be the fair market value 
of that property which is taken, without 
regard to any damage to any other prop- 
erty or to any other machines in that 
plant. My conclusion is in this connec- 
tion, since we are exploring a new field 
and since we are going into a new the- 
ory of condemnation under the law of 
eminent domain, that the property 
should be considered as a whole, and the 
value of that plant or of that farm, or 
whatever property is taken, should be 
considered as a whole, both the real es- 
tate and the personal property and the 
value thereof ascertained before the tak- 
ing occurs, and then the value of that 
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same property estimated after the tak- 
ing has occurred, and the difference in 
value would constitute the measure of 
damages, so that fair and just compen- 
sation may be awarded to the people of 
this country who own the property and 
which property may become subject to 
condemnation under this proposed bill. 
I urge that our people be protected and 
that their property and their rights 
therein be not taken without just com- 
pensation being paid therefor by our 
Government. We are at war, but our 
people must be protected in their prop- 
erty rights. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
Gwynne. ] 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to vote for this measure. I shall 
now confine my remarks to three titles 
in the bill. 

Under title VII we put the members of 
the selective draft boards under the 
Hatch law. I am in favor of the Hatch 
Act. I doubt, however, the advisability 
of extending it to cover members of the 
selective draft boards. The Hatch Act 
is not extended to cover other civilians 
who have similar duties and functions. 
Members of those selective draft boards 
are chosen in a nonpartisan way. In my 
section, at least, they are people of very 
high standing. They are performing a 
necessary and many times painful duty. 
I believe the bill might well be amended 
to exempt them from the operation of 
the Hatch law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And will the gen- 
tleman remind the House that they serve 
without pay? 

Mr. GWYNNE. That is true. 

Now, I want to go to title II and title 
VI, about which something has been said 
recently. I cannot agree with my col- 
leagues that those two titles make any 
great fundamental changes in the law of 
eminent domain as it now exists in this 
country. If there is anything wrong 
about the proceeding by which the Gov- 
ernment takes your property it is because 
of laws heretofore passed, and because of 
court decisions heretofore rendered. 

What changes do we make in the law? 
In title I here are the principal changes: 
We extend the power of taking, now held 
by the Secretary of War, to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and any other officers 
or agencies designated by the President. 

Second, we give the Government power 
to take immediate possession—that is, 
when the petition for condemnation is 
filed. That right exists now in many 
States. 

Third, we empower the Government to 
take the real estate and incidental per- 
sonal property thereon. As I understand 
this title, the right to take personal prop- 
erty under this title is limited to personal 
property that is used on or in connection 
with the real estate. For example, a 
fence attached to a farm would be part 
of the realty. A temporary fence, not 
attached but used habitually in connec- 
tion with the farm, would be the kind of 
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properly, I think, that is meant to be 
covered by this particular amendment. 

It also gives the Government the right 
to take and improve the property before 
the opinion of the Attorney General is 
given as to the title. That is title II. 

Title VI amends an act we passed on 
October 16, 1941, which allowed the Gov- 
ernment to requisition personal prop- 
erty. The only amendment we make in 
title VI is to strike cut the Taber amend- 
ment to the original act. You will re- 
member under that amendment the Gov- 
ernment could not take a piece of ma- 
chinery which was in actual use in a 
factory and necessary to the operation 
of the factory. I supported that 
amendment then. I believe now, how- 
ever, circumstances require the repeal 
of it. 

Let me call your attention to a very 
important amendment that will be of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Hosss]. That has to do with the 
amount of damages that will be awarded 
in these cases. He will offer this amend- 
ment: 

The amount paid for any property so taken 
shall include fair compensation for losses 
proximately caused by the taking, in addi- 
tion to the amount which would otherwise 
have been payable. 


I suggest if you wish to see some in- 
teresting litigation that will never end, 
adopt that amendment. 

Now, what is the situation about this 
eminent domain? The right of the Goy- 
ernment to take property for a public 
purpose is a constitutional right, based 
upon the fact that the Government is 
sovereign. In a thousand cases from 
the beginning of our Government, the 
Federal Government, State governments, 
municipal governments, and public util- 
ities have taken private property for a 
public use. Now, what damage do they 
pay? That is more or less regulated 
also by the Constitution, as interpreted 
by the courts. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr, GWYNNE. As you know, there 
is an inhibition in the Federal Constitu- 
tion and most of the State constitutions 
against the taking of private property 
without just compensation. The courts 
in innumerable cases have recognized the 
fact that the assessing of damages can 
never be reduced to an exact science, but 
the courts in their experience in tLese 
cases have pointed out the guideposts 
which in most cases show the way to a 
just decision. The general rule adopted 
is that if your property is taken you will 
be awarded the reasonable market value 
of that property. If part of your prop- 
erty is taken, consideration is always 
given to that fact and you are usually 
awarded the difference between the mar- 
ket value of the entire tract before the 
taking and the reasonable market value 
after the taking. In arriving at market 
value the courts have allowed great lati- 
tude in the taking of evidence and will 
do so in this type of case. 

My objections to this amendment are 
twofold. First it would unsettle the well- 
established laws of eminent domain re- 
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lating to damages; and, secondly, you 
would make the Federal Government pay 
more for the same property than they 
would be required to be paid if the prop- 
erty were taken by the State, or the 
municipal government. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. What worries mc is 
personal property, good will, and that 
sort of thing. I hardly think there is an 
established procedure for determining 
the loss of good will and the loss of labor 
through the taking of machinery, for 
instance. 

Mr. GWYNNE. It is done very often, 
let me say to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. When they take a factory, 
and it is done now, they give the reason- 
able market value; and in computing the 
market value they consider prospects and 
good will. Everything should be and is 
considered by the average jury. 

In this and other legislation we are 
granting to the Executive great powers. 
There is nothing unusual nor undemo- 
cratic about such procedure. The carry- 
ing on of a war is a function of the Ex- 
ecutive. He alone, through his experts, 
can say where the men and the weapons 
shall be employed. Practically all demo- 
cratic governments have recognized this 
necessity and have made arrangements 
for it. The provision for appointment of 
a dictator in the ancient Roman Republic 
is an example. Even among the Indian 
tribes in America it was the practice to 
choose a war chief whose powers termi- 
nated with the coming of peace. 

The framers of our Constitution had 
learned from experience the futility of 
divided authority against an enemy. The 
powers given to the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
are comprehensive and have been so con- 
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warfare have radically changed since 
Revolutionary days. It is no longer an 
effort made on well-defined battlefields 
by a relatively small body of soldiers. 
Now the fighting forces consist of the 
entire population. Industry, commerce, 
and agriculture must all be mobilized for 
victory. This necessitates a control by 
the Executive in fields where in time of 
peace he has no constitutional authority. 

An emergency due to war also increases 
the power and responsibility of the Con- 
gress. Insofar as the delegation of war 
powers is concerned, the Congress should 
be guided by three fundamental prin- 
ciples: 

First. The powers granted should be 
only for the purpose of carrying on the 
war. 

Second. Constant vigilance should be 
exercised to see that these powers are 
used efficiently. 

Third. Adequate steps should be taken 
now to guarantee the return of the pow- 
ers to the people when the emergency 
has ended. 

Since the first World War gigantic 
forces have been operating all over the 
world. After incredible crimes these 
forces have succeeded in establishing in 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and Russia gov- 
ernments founded on principles widely 
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differing from our own. In a more lim- 
ited way these same forces have been op- 
erating in our own country. Certain 
groups in our population, some con- 
sciously and others unconsciously, have 
been advocating policies which must 
eventually lead to a totalitarian state. 
Their work has been made easier because 
of the depression following the first 
World War. That emergency made nec- 
essary the exercise of certain powers by 
the Federal Government and particular- 
ly by the executive branch. In the field 
of relief, for example, we set up such or- 
ganizations as the C. C. C., the N. V. A., 
and the W. P. A. In their day they may 
have been necessary. 

However, we now face a different sit- 
uation and these organizations are not 
useful in the prosecution of the war. The 
appropriations for them should be dras- 
tically reduced or their activities com- 
pletely eliminated. Great care should be 
taken to prevent further makirg over of 
our Government under the guise of the 
national defense. 

In the second place, it is the duty of 
the Congress to insist that the vast pow- 
ers granted shall be exercised with the 
greatest efficiency. The organization of 
our war effort still leaves much to be 
desired. Many persons holding impor- 
tant positions were chosen because of 
their attitude toward certain reforms 
thought by the administration to be de- 
sirable. Valuable as they may be in that 
field, many of them do not have the ad- 
ministrative ability necessary to carry on 
the war. They should be replaced by men 
who have demonstrated in their private 
life their ability to get things done. The 
duty of Congress does not end when it 
appropriates the necessary funds. 
Through its proper committees it should 
keep the country constantly advised con- 
cerning what it is securing for its money. 

When the war is won it will be our duty 
to return the country to normal Amer- 
ican life. Although we must have it in 
times of emergency, the concentration of 
great power in the Federal Government is 
not consistent with that way of life. His- 
tory has often demonstrated the difficul- 
ties of getting back powers delegated even 
temporarily. This particular bill at- 
tempts to meet that situation in two 
ways. First, it provides that the powers 
granted may be terminated at any time 
by a concurrent resolution of the Con- 
gress. This is an excellent provision, al- 
though there is some doubt about its con- 
stitutionality. There is a further provi- 
sion that the power shall not be exer- 
cised after December 31, 1944. This is 
a very definite and effective safeguard 
and a similar provision should be carried 
in all bills making great and unusual 
grants of power. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
administration blows hot and it blows 
cold in its war efforts, all in the same 
day. It asks unlimited, arbitrary power, 
on the theory that it needs it to carry on 
the war, but it refuses to exercise the 
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power it has to end practices by its politi- 
cal allies which prevent successful, effi- 
cient production of necessary war ma- 
tériel. 

Under this bill the President is granted 
authority to do almost anything he wants 
to do. He can destroy the rights granted 
to us under the Constitution; he can take 
away our property. Now, the majority 
party brings in a bill of this kind and 
gets us in a hole. That is characteristic 
of the majority party. They did it yes- 
terday, they are doing it again today. 

For example, you are getting me where 
I must vote for this bill or be charged 
with being against the administration’s 
war effort; and at the same time you 
place me in a position where when I vote 
for this bill I destroy the rights of con- 
stituents I represent, There is no ques- 
tion about it. Under one of the sections 
of this bill the administration, or Sidney 
Hillman, if the President designates him, 
can take possession of any factory in 
Michigan for the purposes of war produc- 
tion and turn that factory over to a group 
designated by the union. There is no 
question about that; he can do it. Any 
Federal agency named by him can do it. 
What a club over employers that gives to 
the labor politicians. But you say we 
must vote for the bill. We must give the 
President authority in order to win the 
war. Unless he quits playing politics 
with labor politicians, we will never win 
the war. All right, I will go along with 
you; I will vote to give him power; but, 
believe me, we are going to hold you, the 
majority party and this administration, 
to strict accountability for the way in 
which this power is exercised. What do 
we have on the other side of the picture? 

On Monday night, the President, in his 
report on the progress of the war, which 
came while his political adherents were 
sitting down to a $100-a-plate dinner 
here in Washington, said: 


We shall not stop work for a single day. 


Twice again in that admirable, inspir- 
ing address, he reiterated that sentiment. 
But, what is the fact? 


PLAYING POLITICS WITH FIRE 


This administration, and the majority 
party, in spite of the war and notwith- 
standing the losses which, except the loss 
of the Normandie, may have been un- 
avoidable, are playing politics. 

By that charge I mean that the admin- 
istration, without being checked by the 
majority party in Congress, is following 
a course in connection with war produc- 
tion which tends directly to, and is, and 
for some time in the past has been, not 
only delaying but diminishing our supply 
of materials for the fighting men. 

This course the administration is not 
following unwittingly nor inadvertently. 
It is following it knowingly and deliber- 
ately. It apparently has weighed the dis- 
advantages and the advantages. The 
administration knows that its labor 
policy has curtailed, that it is and that it 
will continue to curtail, production of es- 
sential war materials. That is the dis- 
advantage of that program. The only 
possible advantage is the one which flows 
directly to the administration itself, as 
distinguished from the country at large. 
The labor policy of this administration 
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is designed to, is followed for the purpose 
of, and the result of it is, the securing of 
political support from the leaders of or- 
ganized labor. 

Whatever may have been said by the 
administration about the four freedoms, 
about how Hitlerlike it would be to deny 
to American citizens their moral and 
legal right to work without being forced 
into a union, it is nevertheless true that 
the policy adopted by the administra- 
tion and sanctioned by this Congress by 
its refusal to give relief has deprived and 
is depriving American citizens not only 
of the opportunity to exercise their un- 
qualified right to work in defense of their 
country and to earn a livelihood for 
themselves, but is also directly and to an 
alarming extent depriving our armed 
forces of their urgently needed and abso- 
lutely necessary supplies and munitions. 

Notwithstanding his statement that 
this Government would not force men to 
join a union, that very thing is being 
done by agencies created and controlled 
by the President. Defense workers are 
being Fitlerized,“ as the President 
termed it, by being forced into unions 
controlled by Murray and Green. 

Monday night, the President pointed 
out how far-flung were our battle lines; 
how incredibly long were our supply 
lines; the almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties of maintaining lines of commu- 
nication between the home base and the 
fighting front. 

The President knows, or should know, 
something of the magnitude of the task 
which confronts not only the fighting 
forces but the civilian population. Un- 
fortunately, he has refused, and he still 
refuses, to act at the source o2 the danger 
here at home—to change the policy 
which is slowing down the wheels of in- 
dustry, delaying the day when we can 
say that civilians at home are doing their 
utmost for those who are bearing arms, 

On February 17 last, a Member of this 
body uttered these words: 

There has been no strike in defense indus- 
tries, and there are no strikes today. 


To show how inaccurate was that 
statement and the necessity for action by 
Senate and by House, from the United 
States News, dated February 27, I print 
the following, which refers to strikes re- 
ported during the very week the Mem- 
ber was making his statement: 


STRIKES 

Twenty-four strikes, involving more than 
8,710 employees, were reported in Washing- 
ton last week. Included were four slow- 
downs of which the Government took official 
cognizance. The most serious of these cut 
production by 40 percent at Monroe Steel 
Castings Co., Monroe, Mich. 

The totals: 

Eleven American Federation of Labor 
strikes involving more than 2,895 employees. 

Ten Congress of Industrial Organizations 
strikes involving more than 3,815 employees. 

Three independent union strikes involving 
more than 2,000 employees. 

In the list below, the figures in parentheses 
are the approximate number of employees 
involved in each strike. Asterisks indicate 
the slow-downs. 


INVOLVING AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
UNIONS 
Building trades: Edwin F. Guth, St. Louis, 
Mo. (20); Dennison Engineering Co., Colum- 
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bus, Ohio; Timken Ordnance Co., Canton, 
Ohio (50); Noank Shipyards, Noank, Conn. 
(70). 

Electrical workers: Spicer Manufacturing 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Garment workers: Cable Raincoat Co., 
Boston, Mass. (1,400); Sun Manufacturing 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. (270). 

Leather workers: Elkland Leather Co., Elk- 
land, Pa. (875). 

Metal trades: Columbian Bronze Co., Free- 
port, N. Y. (150); Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 
Caldwell, N. J.* 

Miscellaneous: E. C. Atkins & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (60). 

INVOLVING CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS UNIONS 

Aluminum workers: Aluminum Co. of 
America, Detroit, Mich. (2,000); Detroit Nut 
Co., Detroit, Mich. (60); Federal Mogul Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Mich. (500); Firestone Rub- 
ber & Metal Products Co., Wyandotte, Mich.“; 
Monroe Steel Castings Co., Monroe, Mich.“ 

Paper workers: Detroit Container Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 

Textile workers: New York Mills, Inc., New 
York (375); Union Manufacturing Co., Union 
Point, Ga. (600). 

Woodworkers: Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 
Springfield, Oreg. (200). 

Miscellaneous: Dorset Foods Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. (80). 

INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Columbus, 
Ohio.—The Aircraft.* 

Gulf Shipbuilding Corporation, Chickasaw, 
Ala. (800)—United Brotherhood of Independ- 
ent Welders, 

Peter Cailler Kohler Candy Co., Fulton, N. 
Y. (1,200). 


It will be noted that six of the C. I. O. 
strikes occurred in Michigan. 

From a morning paper published here 
in Washington I read the following, call- 
ing attention to the situation which exists 
today, and which is captioned by the 
President’s statement Monday night, “We 
Shall Not Stop Work for a Single Day”: 


We SHALL Nor Stop Work FOR A SINGLE Day— 
FIRST OF THE “HIGH PURPOSES” FOR AMERI- 
CANS GIVEN IN PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’'S 
SPEECH MONDAY 


THE ANSWER: PHIL MURRAY'S BOYS—5,000 RE- 
FUSE TO WORK 10-HOUR DAY IN WEST 


Labor controversies yesterday slowed up war 
production in a number of localities. Asso- 
ciated Press dispatches brought word of these 
interferences: 

Five thousand Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganization workers walked off the job at the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. yards at San Pedro, Calif., 
at the enc of 8 hours and said they would 
refuse to work a 10-hour shift on the $81,000,- 
000’s worth of Navy destroyers being built by 
the company. 

Production was crippled at the Monarch 
Aluminum Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, 
engaged in producing bomb and aircraft parts, 
by Congress of Industrial Organization em- 
ployees remaining off the job because they 
said they were being “terrorized” in the plant. 

Striking Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tion employees of the Ralston Steel Car Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, were urged to resume work 
at once by a regional director of the Naticnal 
Labor Relations Board, who cited President 
Roosevelt’s Monday night address in his 
appeal. 

At the demand of the War Department, 350 
maintenance and construction workers 
(American Federation of Labor) of the Union 
Electric Co., of Missouri, resumed work after 
a brief sit-down strike over transfer of two 
employees from one plant to another. 

Seven American Federation of Labor men, 
held at Louisville for stopping a truck and 
trying to persuade the driver to join a strike, 
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were warned by a Kentucky judge that “we 
are not going to have strikes here while the 
war is on if I can help it.“ 

UNION URGED THREE SHIFTS 

San Frpao, Caur., February 24.—Flve 
thousand C. I. O. shipyard workers persisted 
today in their refusal to work more than 8 
hours of a scheduled 10-hour day at the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. yards, where $81,000,000 
worth of Navy destroyers are under con- 
struction. 

“The Government asked the company to 
operate 24 hours a day, 7 days a week,” gad 
Philip M. Connelly, State C. I. O. president. 
“Instead of putting on three 8-hour shifts, 
the company put on the two 10-hour shifts.” 

There was no change in the total number 
of men employed. 

The C. I. O. workers left their jobs after 
8 hours’ work yesterday and continued the 
schedule today. A conference between 
union and Bethlehem representatives failed 
to bring an agreement. No statement was 
forthcoming from Bethlehem officials. 

Earlier, union spokesmen emphasized that 
the workers were not striking. 

C. S. Brown, Sr., union business agent, and 
Walter Brunnock, secretary, said all em- 
Ployees had been handed pamphlets reading: 

“Eight hours is a day’s work under our 
agreement with Bethlehem and the United 
States Government. Starting February 23, 
all men go home at the end of 8 hours, by 
unanimous vote of local No. 9. Any man 
who fails to comply with this order is subject 
to disciplinary action by local No. 9.“ 

WAR PRODUCTION CRIPPLED 


CLEVELAND, February 24.—A labor-manage- 
ment dispute today crippled war production 
at the Monarch Aluminum Manufacturing 
Co., wholly engaged in making aluminum 
bombs and aircraft parts. 

Company spokesmen said production was 
cut in half by a controversy with the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations Mine, Mill, 
and Smelters Union. Alex Balint, union 
representative, asserted no strike had been 
called, but that 95 percent of the 150 day- 
shift workers voted yesterday not to return 
to work “until we can be assured we will not 
be terrorized inside the plant.” 

Balint added that the union seeks to repre- 
sent employees and reinstatement of 12 
Congress of Industrial Organizations mem- 
bers laid off. D. R. Gould, Monarch's secre- 
tary, declared the company is dealing with 
the Independent Aluminum Workers Organi- 
zation, Inc., because this grcup was voted 
bargaining agent last September. 

“The present curtailment is holding up 
important aircraft parts,” Gould added. “We 
are getting pleas daily from Glenn L. Martin 
and other aircraft manufacturers for speedier 
delivery.” 


At the Philadelphia Navy Yard, where 
they are building ships to transport sup- 
plies to the sold ers, C. I. O., Local 420, 
has a contract with the company which 
calls for the payment of $1.50 an hour for 
a 5-day week of 7 hours a day, with $3 
an hour for all hours worked over 35 in 
1 week. 

Notwithstanding that contract, the of- 
ficials of the union called a strike in the 
yard’s No. 4 drydock, said to be the larg- 
est in the world; and, when 17 steam fit- 
ters refused to violate their contract and 
go out on strike, the union refused to ac- 
cept their dues, canceled their member- 
ship, and caused their discharge. Those 
men are now appealing to the court to 
protect them in their efforts to work for 
national defense. 

Neither Germany, Italy, nor Japan is 
fighting this war on a 40-hour-a-week 
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schedule. Neither is any one of them 
paying a wage and a half for every hour 
worked over 40 hours a week, and double 
pay for work performed on holidays and 
Sundays. 

The losses sustained so far in this war 
by Britain and by us should bring home 
to us the cold, hard fact that we must 
cease our efforts to profit out of the war; 
that we should lay aside our selfishness. 
We should now be convinced that, when 
the war imposes additional burdens, calls 
for additional service, those burdens 
must be assumed and that service must 
be rendered without any attempt to nul- 
lify the effect of those burdens, those sac- 
rifices, by insisting upon more compensa- 
tion. 

If we are to win the war, the 40-hour 
week must go, and we here at home, like 
the armed forces, must devote our whole 
time, all of our energies, toward efforts to 
win that war. 

The President’s statement, “We shall 
not stop work for a single day,” are 
words of high purpose, but they are only 
words. They are not, and the principle 
they state has not in the past been, 
backed by Presidential or congressional 
action. They are, after all, only words. 
They will be only words until this House 
asserts itself, passes legislation to 
remedy the evil, and insists that the 
other body take action. 

We haye no right in this House to 
attempt to influence the action of the 
other body, but we have the right, and it 
is our duty, to insist that it act. This 
House should insist—and we have the 
power in our hands to enforce our de- 
mand—that the other body act on the 
legislation which we have sent to it. 

It is absurd to attempt to fight a war 
while, at the same time, denying to those 
who are laying the foundation not only 
for our defense but for our offense, the 
right to create, to produce, the things 
which are necessary if we are to win. 
It is foolish to talk about carrying the 
four freedoms to the uttermost corners 
of the world, while we deny to men here 
at home the right to earn a livelihood. 

It is silly for this Congress to make 
appropriations of billions of dollars; to 
pass bills granting arbitrary and un- 
limited power to the Executive to carry 
on a war and, at the same time, follow a 
policy which denies to our citizens— 
ready, willing, patriotic—the opportunity 
to do their utmost in support of that 
war. That policy this administration is 
now following by playing politics with 
the leaders of organized labor; support- 
ing them in their organizing campaigns, 
in their efforts to enrich their treasuries. 

I appeal to the Members of this House 
to assert their independence; to act cou- 
rageously and to adopt legislation which 
will free every American so that he may 
do his utmost in support. of our fighting 
forces and to do it without first being 
compelled to pay tribute to, buy a license 
to work from, labor politicians who are 
seeking to profiteer out of this war. 

Just as surely as day follows night, un- 
less we remedy this situation, break the 
stranglehold wh‘ch certain union leaders 
have on our country and which they are 
using to throttle, to shut off the lifeblood 
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from our armed forces, the people will 
arise in their might and execute politi- 
cally every man who has condoned this 
political, unpatriotic, un-American pol- 
icy. 

A far worse fate may await us. Our 
lack of foresight, our lack of courage, our 
unwillingness to face the facts and meet 
the situation may result in the loss of 
this war, the destruction of our national 
existence. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 


of my time. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
yields back 244 minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, at 
first I was rather disturbed about certain 
provisions in this bill because the Judi- | 
ciary Committee has undertaken to leg- 
islate on matters dealing with the nat- 
uralization of persons serving in the 
armed forces of the United States dur- 
ing the present war. This is a problem 
which should be, and has been, consid- 
ered by the proper committee handling 
legislation dealing with naturalization, 
namely, the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. However, I shall 
support this measure. My committee 
has reported a similar bill, which was 
placed on the consent calendar a few 
weeks ago. When that bill is called on 
the consent calendar I will ask that it 
be withdrawn. I will support this com- 
mittee bill which contains a similar pro- 
vision. 

The provision under title XI, page 17, 
of the pending bill is a worthy provision, 
It takes care of persons entering the 
service of the United States in time of 
war and it will give them the right, as 
the right was given in the last war, to 
become citizens of the United States pro- 
vided they are otherwise qualified and 
believe in our form of government. This 
legislation is needed now because there 
are thousands of such persons seeking to 
enter the service of the United States 
and ready to defend this country with 
their lives and it is no more than fair 
that we should recognize those people 
who desire to become part and parcel of 
cur defense program, and at the same 
time give them the right to become citi- 
zens of the United States without a lot 
of red tape. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a worthy pro- 
vision and it ought to be enacted into 
law at the earliest possible moment. 
The Committee on Naturalization wishes 
this committee godspeed and will support 
their bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hoses]. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say at the outset that this bill, in my 
judgment, is an excellent one, and to the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee the Honorable CHARLES F. Mo- 
LAUGHLIN, of Nebraska, and to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the full com- 
mittee, Hon. Harron W. Sumners of 
Texas, and to the membership of the 
Committee on the Judiciary on both sides 
of the political fence, this House and 
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the Nation owe a real debt of gratitude 
for a hard job well done. Every word 
of this bill has been studied and I be- 
lieve that a microscopic examination of 
it will verify and justify the favorable 
report of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

Much to my surprise, the fight has 
been quite vehement on title IV, but that 
attack has been so completely repelled by 
those who have met it already in this 
debate I feel there is nothing further 
to be said, especially by a country boy 
from Alabama who knows nothing 
whatever about money except that it is 


awfully hard to get and harder to keep. 


May I, however, as a humble member 
of a great committee that has held full 
hearings on this bill, add that it seems 
to me we should be happy to have the 
privilege of voting for title IV, as well as 
for the other titles of this bill, because 
it is infinitely more important to pre- 
serve this Nation and its credit than it 
is to preserve the control of the bond 
market by the big banks and brokers of 
this country. There are two commis- 
sions here involved: One, to get the 
Treasury’s offering into the market, and, 
the other, to buy it out again. Two com- 
missions under the present status of such 
affairs, that has existed only since 1935, 
which amount to “big money,” even in 
these days, because of the huge size of 
the war issues. 

If we revert to the old, time-honored 
system, by adopting title IV, a purchaser 
under no compulsion from the Treasury, 
the Government, or any other influence, 
may freely and voluntarily deal with the 
authorized agency of our Government, 
offering any issue of bonds for sale and 
buy such bonds as may be desired, direct- 
ly and without commission. Why not? 
Why shou'd we force the payment of 
tribute to she kings of the money market 
for the artificial privilege of lending our 
own Government the money needed to 
win the war? The hearings verify our 
common sense demand that this be done. 
Testimony proves that this may be the 
only way to preserve the credit of this 
Nation beyond question, in view of the 
terrifically large offerings that will have 
to be made. 

This title IV is not in the interest of 
anybody except the people we are sup- 
posed to represent. This is not against 
the interest of the rank and file of the 
banks. They pay tribute also, and would 
be freed of this exaction ky title IV toa 
great extent. We have no particular 
quarrel with the economists. Of course, 
they favor the system they set up. But, 
they must give us more reason to main- 
tain this, their playhouse of power and 
profits, than their unsubstantial profes- 
sionel opinion. 

The theme song of the money market 
is the same as it has been since the days 
of Andrew Jackson. What we are say- 
ing is that in this emergency, and only 
for the duration of the emergency, there 
may be some in this country not under 
the influence of the dominant factors of 
the world of finance who can help Uncle 
Sam win this war by stabilizing the bond 
market through direct, independent, 
timely buying, 
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Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I will be so happy to 
yield to the distinguished and able gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr, KEEFE. The facts demonstrate, 
I believe, that this very provision was in 
the Federal Reserve Act up to 1935. 

Mr. HOBBS. That is right. 

Mr. KEEFE. I have heard no one 
make a statement on the floor of the 
House as to what reason was asserted 
as to why that provision was taken out 
in 1935. Will the gentleman discuss 
that? 

Mr. HOBBS. I will answer the gen- 
tleman’s question, and I appreciate his 
asking it. It was put in, as it has been 
put in every time that any such encroach- 
ment upon the rights of the people has 
taken place, at the behest and under the 
influence of the bankers and the brokers 
who dominate the bond market. I thank 
the gentleman for the suggestion, and 
may I point out, also, that up until 1935 
it was the law and throughout the whole 
history of the Federal Reserve System 
there was never one complaint registered 
against the way the power was used. 

I want to get down to a discussion of 
the amendment which I feel compelled to 
offer. May I say, in the first place, that 
my good friend the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gwynne] is one of the ablest and 
soundest lawyers in this body. Only oc- 
casionally do we catch him off first base. 
He was inadvertent today when he said 
that this right of eminent domain is a 
constitutional right. Of course, he knows 
better. It is not a right that arises from 
the Constitution; it antedated the Con- 
stitution and is inherent in sovereignty. 
Being an attribute of sovereignty, there 
was no need for it to be granted in the 
Constitution, nor is it so granted. I 
Stand on that statement. 

There is in the Constitution a restric- 
tion upon that right of sovereignty, to wit, 
that no private property may be taken 
for public use without just compensation. 
That is what we are talking about. We 
are not here debating whence the power 
of eminent domain arises. It arises out 
of and is inherent in the sovereignty of 
every free government. We not only do 
not dispute the existence of that right, 
but we say that right should be exercised 
in this emergency or in any other emer- 
gency when the need of the public de- 
mands it, and that it is not only a right 
but it is a solemn duty to use it, and to do 
it as expeditiously as possible. Therefore 
we in the past, and also in this bill, have 
extended that right so as to couple with it 
the right of immediate possession when- 
ever the need to take private property 
for public use is established. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Most gladly I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The use of the three 
words “temporary use thereof” indicates 
a deviation from the standard approved 
condemnation, which is for the perma- 
nent occupancy and use, 

Mr. HOBBS. Possibly so, but I think 
temporary use has always been included 
in the power of eminent domain. 
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Mr. GRAHAM. This contemplates a 
reversion. What will happen to a man 
who owns a plant and has built up and 
established goodwill if, when the time 
comes to get it back, he has it sold from 
under him? 

Mr. HOBBS. The gentleman poses a 
question which is not easy to answer from 
a theoretical standpoint, and I believe 
that only from a theoretical standpoint 
will it ever arise. Practically all laws are 
good or bad as they are administered well 
or ill. Therefore that question should 
never arise in practicality if the act be 
administered wisely, as we hope it will be. 

Iam coming now to the point I wish to 
stress. I want to make it clear that we 
have no quarrel with those who assert 
the existence of the right of eminent do- 
main. It existed before the Constitution. 
It existed after the Constitution as lim- 
ited by the fifth amendment. It still ob- 
tains. It must be maintained. We are 
saying that it has not been administered 
in accordance with the manifest purpose 
of the fifth amendment. 

“Just compensation” means exactly 
that. It can never mean less. Inade- 
quate compensation is not “just compen- 
sation.” For instance, you own a factory, 
as was the case down at Norfolk, Va. I 
hold no brief for the management of that 
plant. Iam simply pointing out the most 
exaggerated case we have before us. 
There there was a gear cutter. The Gov- 
ernment wanted it and sought to pur- 
chase it. The management said, “If you 
take our gear cutter, it will shut down 
our entire plant. Therefore I will not 
sell you the gear cutter.” 

Now the Government under this bill 
could go into the plant and take the gear 
cutter and pay for the gear cutter, wholly 
without reference to any other damages 
that might proximately flow from the 
taking. What we are saying is not that 
the Government ought to buy the whole 
plant, not that the Government ought to 
pay any remote or speculative damages, 
any damages of anticipated profits or 
what not, but that if the Government 
takes a gear cutter, which right we say 
the Government should have, the owner 
should be paid the damages which proxi- 
mately result from that taking, as well 
as the fair market value of the thing in 
itself. 

What do we mean by that? Bear in 
mind that we say the proximate dam- 
ages, not the consequential damages but 
proximate damages, those which inevi- 
tably and directly flow from the taking. 
To be concrete, we say, “If you take this 
man’s gear cutter you ought to pay, in 
addition to its reasonable market value, 
what it will cost him in the open market 
to get such gears cut as he may need in 
the operation of his business.” 

The testimony in that case, I believe, 
was that he did not use this gear cutter 
more than a few times a year, at a small 


-cost per operation. You would not shut 


down his plant if you would agree either 
to cut the gears that he needed or to pay 
the fair market value of having them cut 
during the time that you had removed 
his gear cutter from the plant. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOBBS. I would be delighted to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of. Kentucky. The 
gentleman assumes that that man can- 
not obtain a gear cutter at this time. 

Mr. HOBBS. If it were obtainable in 
the market the Government would have 
no right to take it. It is the fact that 
we are in an emergency, at war, that 
creates the necessity and enables the 
Government to take it. If it could be 
gotten in the open market, of course that 
condition could not be said to obtain, and 
the Government could get it just as easily 
or more easily than he could. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am so glad to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman ad- 
dress himself to the provisions of title II, 
especially lines 16 and 17? I am not 
quite sure that I understand the gentle- 
man’s position as to exactly what that 
language means where it states that the 
Government may acquire by condemna- 
tion any real property, the temporary use 
thereof, or other interest therein. 

What is contemplated in the event the 
Government seeks to condemn the tem- 
porary use of real estate or personal 
property or seeks to condemn some un- 
defined, illusory other interest therein? 
What is meant by the language of that 
statute, so that we shall know what we 
are voting for? I confess to be ignorant 
on that. 

Mr. HOBBS. I think the language is 
so strong as to make the gentleman’s 
question one that should be answered, 
but I have not the time in which to do it. 
I will say this, that as far as that goes, 
and its scope is almost unlimited, in the 
face of this national emergency and to- 
ward the winning of the war, we are 
willing for our Government to take any 
rights that they may need for the pros- 
ecution of this war. If under your land 
there be underlying deposits of tin, the 
Government ought to have the right to 
take it. If there be any other mineral 
rights, any other water rights, or any 
rights at all that are necessary for the 
winning of this war, then the Govern- 
ment ought to have the power to take 
such rights. 

Now, then, please let me conclude. 

My amendment would require of the 
Government in the exercise of its right 
of eminent domain only what the fifth 
amendment of the Constitution requires, 
but what in many cases has been ignored. 
The law is clear. The taking is perfectly 
proper. But “just compensation” fre- 
quently is not paid. 

We could not change the Constitution 
by the passage of the pending bill if we 
would. We would not if we could. But 
we can so amend it as to call the atten- 
tion of those administering this drastic 
power to the requirement of the Consti- 
tution. That is what, and all, my 
amendment seeks to do. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. REED]. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
out of order for the 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I also ask unanimous consent to 
have my remarks follow the remarks 
made this morning in connection with 
the scrap-iron bill which is H, R. 6531. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to suggest that the Chair believes that 
request should be made in the House and 
not in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. REED of New York. I assumed 
that that might be true. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I now yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SWEENEY]. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, for a 
long time prior to December 7, 1941, this 
Chamber and the Nation in general was 
hopelessly divided on questions of inter- 
national policy and foreign war involve- 
ment. Exercising the constitutional 
right of free speech, various schools of 
thought honestly expressed sincere con- 
victions, demonstrating to the world our 
American way of life. Then came the 
vicious attack by the Empire of Japan 
upon our sovereign territory at Pearl 
Harbor. Overnight we became a united 
people. The people’s branch of our Na- 
tional Government, the Congress of the 
United States, met the challenge of 
Japan, Germany, and Italy and the pup- 
pet governments embraced in the Axis 
orbit by the declaration of war against 
them. Every true American wants to see 
the war fought to a victorious conclu- 
sion, so that the governments of, for, 
and by the people shall not perish from 
the face of the earth. During these crit- 
ical days every American worthy of the 
name will do everything possible to in- 
sure national solidarity and national 
unity. This does not mean that we 
should refrain from honest criticism con- 
cerning the conduct of the war, or cease 
to keep in mind the welfare of our armed 
forces, or refrain from exposing those 
individuals or agencies who would profit 
excessively by war contracts. Just as the 
National, State, and local governments 
should crack down on subversive activi- 
ties designed to give aid and comfort to 
our enemies, so should we crack down 
and expose those agencies which would 
disturb our national war efforts by an at- 
tack along the home front, which can 
have but one result—division and chaos. 
I am referring specifically to the efforts 
of some of our misguided individuals and 
organizations in attempting once more 
to lay the foundation for national pro- 
hibition. A few days ago the New York 
Sunday News published the startling 
news story that one Edward Page Gaston, 
generalissimo for the World Prohibition 
Association, was operating an under- 
ground campaign for national prohibi- 
tion from room 153 in the Old House 
Office Building, on Government property. 
This organization is made up of the old 
Anti-Saloon League, the Methodist Board 
of Temperance, and kindred organiza- 
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tions. It is described in the newspaper 
article as a holding company for over 
100 anti-liquor outfits. I shall seek leave 
of the Chairman to append to this speech 
the newspaper article from which I have 
just quoted, together with a timely edi- 
torial on the subject from the same 
newspaper. 

This modern Wayne B. Wheeler who 
heads up this outfit, implies that our 
armed forces at Pearl Harbor on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, were not on the alert because 
they were under the irfiuence of intoxi- 
cating liquor, and capital is being made 
cut of this scurrilous charge to advance 
the cause of national prohibition. Such 
a foul aspersion cast upon our living and 
dead heroes of Pearl Harbor must not go 
unchallenged. The Roberts Report made 
careful inquiry into this subject matter of 
drinking, and reported that in the entire 
vicinity of Honolulu, on the eve of De- 
cember 7, 1941, there were only 36 indi- 
viduals of the Navy and Army forces ar- 
rested because of drink, as against 39 
civilians arrested for intoxication on the 
same evening in the same vicinity. Such 
a charge is unpatriotic and deserves to be 
exposed as such, 

Gentlemen of the Congress, I hope to 
God you have not forgotten the horrible 
nightmare of national prohibition. The 
noble experiment that lasted for 12 long 
years. Twelve years of terror under 
crime, lawlessness, and bootlegging of all 
kinds, the effects of which despite repeal, 
have not been wholly obliterated. Mr. 
Speaker, I came to the Congress in 1931, 
resigning from a judicial post in the city 
of Cleveland, to fight the evils of national 
prohibition. I joined forces with my 
then colleagues, Fiorello LaGuardia, now 
the mayor of New York City; Congress- 
man John J. O’Connor, of New York, late 
chairman of the Rules Committee; and 
a handful of liberal Members who were 
determined to break the backbone of the 
national prohibition. In the second ses- 
sion of the Seventy-second Congress we 
were able to force a test vote, the first one 
in 12 years on a modification of the Vol- 
stead Act, and the repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment to the Constitution. 
The result of these votes indicated that 
the majority of the people of the United 

tates were sick and tired of the lawless- 
ness brought about by national prohibi- 
tion. I was a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention in Chicago in 1932, 
and helped to nominate Franklin D. 
Roosevelt for President. His campaign 
acceptance speech at the convention call- 
ing for the outright repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment and the Democratic 
platform pronouncement of the same 
subject, won more votes for Franklin 
Roosevelt than any other issue in that 
campaign. 

Mr. Chairman, national prohibition 
was sneaked into law when millions of 
our soldiers and sailors were fighting in 
the last World War. Over 2,000,000 of 
our boys were in Europe at the time the 
Congress voted prohibition. They have 
never forgiven the legislators of that day 
for such cowardice in denying them the 
right to vote on that issue. Hundreds of 
liquor and wine distilleries and brew- 
eries were put out of business, together 
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with thousands of wholesalers and retail 
liquor, wine, and beer dealers, without 
receiving a cent of compensation for 
their property or their personal business. 
The ranks of the unemployed grew in 
proportion, but worse yet, we gave birth 
to the gangster, the bootlegger, the mur- 
derer and the kidnaping racket, not for- 
getting the tremendous loss of millions 
and millions of dollars in taxes suffered 
by the States and the National Govern- 
ment. Now it appears that a serious at- 
tempt to bring back national prohibition 
under the guise of patriotism is once more 
at hand. I call upon the Speaker and 
the committee in charge of buildings on 
Capitol Hill to investigate the activities 
of Edward Page Gaston in using the 
Government services and property to 
promote his racket of national prohibi- 
tion. My own independent investigation 
discloses that he utilized the mimeograph 
services of the Minority Room 153, Old 
House Office Building. Let this agitator, 
who seeks to divide the American people 
on this issue during wartime, move once 
more across the Plaza to the Methodist 
Building, which is not public property 
and which was the headquarters of the 
Anti-Saloon League during the 12 years 
of Hell known as national prohibition. 
Unless he does, some of us will carry the 
fight to the Nation. The liquor, wine, 
and beer industries in the Nation pay in 
excess of $1,140,000,000 in taxes to Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments. 
They will pay more as the war continues. 
The wholesale and retail venders of 
liquor, wine, and beer are patriotic citi- 
zens. They don’t want to see their life 
investments and means of livelihood de- 
stroyed as they were before. They and 
the operators of distilleries and breweries, 
together with their thousands of em- 
ployees are united in our war effort. I 
call upon the liberal forces of the United 
States of America. I call upon the advo- 
cates of law and order. I call upon the 
armed forces of our country, who are 
now making every effort to win the war, 
and if necessary the supreme sacrifice, 
to rally their forces now, before it is too 
late, to drive back the forces of disorder 
and deceit, who are getting ready to 
double-cross our soldiers and sailors and 
defense workers, under the guise of pa- 
triotism. Do not let the advocates of 
national prohibition pull a Pearl Harbor, 
like the sneaky Japs. If the liberal forces 
of the Nation are on the alert, it cannot 
happen again in this generation. 


[From the New York Sunday News of Janu- 
ary 11, 1942] 


Durs PLAN Cour ron WARTIME PROHIBITION 


Wasrincton, D. C—A double-barreled 
drive, master-minded right from Capitol Hill, 
to impose prohibition on wartime America, 
has gained such momentum that its sponsors 
are confident of succecs. Using surprise tac- 
tics, they expect to presen’ their legislation 
to Congress early in the new session. They 
have meanwhile quietly obtained pledges of 
2 trom key Senators and Representa- 
tives. 

Headquarter of the underground cam- 
paiga is room 153 in the old House Office 
Building, occupied officially by Marshall W. 
Pickering, caucus-room miority messenger. 
Ensconced in the room now, however, is 
Edward Page Gaston, founder of the World 
Prohibition Federation. 
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Through its consultative committee, this 
organization functions as the “holding cor- 
poration” for such powerful dry lobby groups 
as th Methodist Board of Temperance and 
kindred church bodies, the Anti-Saloon 
League, the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, the American Businessmen’s Research 
Foundation, the National Reform Associa- 
tion, and more than 100 similar agencies. 


HERE'S PLAN OF ACTION 


In Pickering's office Gaston avails himself 
of a mimeograph machine and the services 
of three or four girls who mail out his organ- 
ization’s propaganda. The rent of this office, 
of course, is paid for by American taxpayers. 
As outlined by Gaston, the drive to make 
America dry will consist of two steps: 

1. Enactment of Senate bill 860, banning 
the sale of liquor to our soldiers, sailors, and 
marines. 

2. Passage of Joint Senate Resolution No. 
21, providing for blanket prohibition. 

Gaston's analysis of the necessity for these 
measures and the chances of their adoption 
by Congress is as follows: 

“Taking first place as a means for national 
defense is Senate bill 860, introduced by the 
late Senator, Morris Sheppard, of Texas, to 
protect our soldiers and sailors from disease 
and drunkenness. This measure is now 
sponsored by Senator EDWIN C. JOHNSON, of 
Colorado. 

“At the first favorable opportunity we ex- 
pect to bring it up for final passage. Reform 
forces are pressing for an early vote. This 
Sheppard-Johnson bill is giving the powerful 
liquor lobby at Washington deep concern, as 
its probable passage will sweep great areas 
of the country into dryness under military 
and naval enforcement. Few legislators dare 
vote against it. 

“Passage of the Sheppard enabling amend- 
ment (Joint Senate Resolution No. 21) would 
bring in national prohibition at once if 
adopted by a bare majority vote in Congress, 
where it could be passed over the Presidential 
veto, if exercised.” 

Gaston declares the United States “must 
take warning from France, whose collapse in 
1940 was largely due to alcoholism.” 


[From the New York Sunday News of Janu- 
ary 18, 1942] 
Happy New YEAR For GANGSTERS 


As reported by Fred Pasley to this news- 
paper a few days ago, and as expected by a 
lot of people for a long time, the drys are 
trying to stage a comeback on what they 
hope is a wave of wartime hysteria. 

One Edward Page Gaston, brother of the 
late anticigarette lady, Lucy Page Gaston, is 
running an undercover drive for wartime 
prohibition from an inconspicuous little of- 
fice in, Washington. His World Prohibition 
Association is described as a sort of holding 
company for more than 100 antiliquor out- 
fits, including the Methodist Board of Tem- 
perance, the Anti-Saloon League, and the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union—re- 
member? 

Gaston hopes Congress will pass two meas- 
uses he and his cronies have drawn up— 
Senate bill 860, to forbid the sale of liquor 
to soldiers, sailors, and marines; and Senate 
Joint Resolution 21, providing for complete 
national prohibition. 

The first of these two measures, says Gas- 
ton, will “protect our soldiers and sailors 
from disease and dunkenness.” The secord 
is “much simpler than the previous eighteenth 
amendment, and would have a greater pros- 
pect of enforcement by the present sweeping 
change in public sentiment.” 

He intimates that our armed services in 
Hawaii at the time of the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack were not only not on the alert but were 
getting over a large collection of hang-overs 
as well, from the previous Saturday night. 
Gaston feels that the American people are 
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highly indignant over the episode, as he de- 
scribes it, and want prohibition back again. 

He isn't ballyhooing the proposition to the 
allegedly indignant people, however. Rather, 
Gaston is quietly drumming up pledges of 
votes from Senators and Congressmen, and 
the plan apparently is to slip prohibition 
over on us some day when we aren’t looking. 

BACK TO DRY ERA? 

If this plot succeeds, we shall go through 
the same miseries and break-downs of law and 
respect for law that we went through before, 

Wartime prohibition will not “protect our 
soldiers and sailors from disease and drunken-. 
ness.” It will only force them to drink liquor 
of unknown quality, instead of liquor passed 
by Government inspectors. 

And it will be a step toward making Boy 
Scouts instead of fighters out of our soldiers 
and sailors. Liquor goes with war; always 
did, and for a reason grounded in the human 
mental and physical make-up. Fighting men 
need liquor’s relaxation, and nothing else will 
give them that relaxation. The British for 
generations have had a navy whose fighting 
qualities nobody has ever questioned—and 
British sailors get a daily issue of grog out of 
big barrels captioned in big letters: “The 
King, God Bless Him.” 

As for Gaston’s hope that prohibition can 
be enforced better this time on civilians, of 
course it can't. Most of us learned the 
technic of beating the prohibition law during 
the 1919-33 dry era, and practically all of 
us lost any respect or fear we may once have 
had for laws which seek to tell citizens what 
they may and may not put down their own 
personal throats into their own personal 
stomachs. 

The bootleggers will simply get going again 
faster than they did before. e 
and “hijacking” gangs will quickly organize 
and start shooting one another's members, 
kidnaping ditto, corrupting police and public 
Officials, and selling uninspected liquor and 
needled beer to all comers. Add this strain 
on our social system to the many strains of 
the war effort, and it is more than likely that 
a second go at Federal prohibition will wreck 
the country entirely. 

A renewal of Federal prohibition will do 
government of all kinds out of a lot of money 
at a time when government of all kinds 
badly needs money. Liquor taxes paid to Fed- 
eral, State, county, and city governments now 
total about $1,140,000,000 a year. 

Life without liquor may be better than life 
with liquor. We don’t know, not having 
tried it for years. 

We are convinced that the majority of 
Americans do not want to try it and will not 
try it * * that wartime prohibition or 
any other kind of prohibition will be a mis- 
take for which we shall pay through the 
nose * * * and that the only people 
who have cause to be cheerful over this re- 
newed drive for prohibition are people of the 
stripe of Al Capone and the late Dutch 
Schultz. 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
LMr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall address my remarks to title III, 
page 17, with reference to the provisions 
to naturalize men who have served in our 
Army: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of sections 
303 and 326 of this act, any person not a 
citizen, regardless of age, who has served or 
hereafter serves honorably in the military or 
naval forces of the United States during the 
present war may be naturalized upon com- 
pliance with all cf the requirements of the 
naturalization laws except that (1) no decla- 
ration of intention and no certificate of ar- 
rival and no period of residence within the 
United States or any State shall be required. 
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Then turning over to page 19, sectio 
702, we read: : 

During the present war, any person entitled 
to naturalization under section 701 of this 
act, who while serving honorably in the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United States is 
not within the jurisdiction of any court au- 
thorized to naturalize aliens, may be natural- 
ized in accordance with all the applicable 
provisions of section 701 without appearing 
before a naturalization court. 


I shall not read the remaining part of 
this title, but I call the attention of the 
committee to the possible wide applica- 
tion of this provision. Its application 
can be very broad and cover a great deal, 
much more, I believe, than the Congress 
intends. 

To make sure of my position in the 
matter, I tock it up with certain authori- 
ties in the War Department, who con- 
firmed my interpretation of the provision 
I am discussing. 

Suppose we have a division of soldiers 
in some other part of the world—let us 
say in France or China. Under the pro- 
posed law, a national of either of those 
countries could enlist in the Army of the 
United States, join our division, and after 
serving a certain length of time, if he 
chose to do so, could virtually automat- 
ically become a citizen of the United 
States. I do not believe the Congress in- 
tends to pass an act of this kind. It 
would upset and destroy our whole body 
of immigration laws. 

Another interesting question could 
arise here, that of race and color. Let 
us say that in France there are 100 
Frenchmen who enlist in the United 
States Army, assuming our Army can get 
into France. They serve a certain length 
of time and, if they so desire, virtually 
automatically become citizens of the 
United States. Over in China a hundred 
Chinamen enlist in the United States 
Army, supposing we have forces there, 
yet though they may, at least in their 
own way of locking at the matter, serve 
as well as the Frenchmen, yet under our 
present laws could not, because of color 
and race, become citizens of the United 
States. I do not believe we want any 
such question as this to arise, especially 
at the p'esent time. I believe this act 
should apply only to aliens who are in 
the United States. 

Think of the possibilities of an act of 
this kind. If my interpretation of it is 
correct, and I think it is, it would be pos- 
sible for a division or a regiment of ours 
in any country where it might be located 
to take any number of foreign nationals 
into the United States Army, and thus 
automatically make them citizens of the 
United States. 

I wish the Committee would give seri- 
ous consideration to this title, and I hope 
someone will offer an amendment to cor- 
rect it. If this is not done by another, I 
expect to offer an amendment to limit 
the provision to aliens within the United 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
men, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. THOM]. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, the grant- 
ing of permission to the Federal Reserve 
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System to buy United States securities 
direct from the Treasury, as provided in 
the pending bill, has the endorsement of 
such a conservative newspaper as the 
New York Times, which recently said 
editorially: 

The second war powers bill, in authoriz- 
ing the Federal Reserve System to make 
purchases of Government securities directly 
from the Treasury, instead of exclusively 
through the open market, does not break 
new and untried ground. It would merely 
restore the old familiar instrument of money- 
market control which the Reserve System reg- 
ularly employed in the tight money days of 
the 1920's, but which was taken away by 
the Banking Act of 1935. 


Now, let us see the purpose of this 
change. If securities were offered by 
the United States Treasury in the open 
market in a time of military defeat a soft 
market would result and cause other 
owners of bonds to dump their holdings, 
thus further depressing the market price 
of bonds. Such a situation might com- 
pel a higher interest rate, and such an 
increase in interest rate would in turn 
cause other security holders to dispose of 
their bonds because they would wish to 
seek the higher interest rate. This 
would cause a highly unstabilized market 
situation. Direct sale to the Federal 
Reserve banks would avoid all these 
depressive effects. 

Now, after Pearl Harbor the United 

States Treasury was about to raise money 
and it faced a market that was naturally 
not favorable. Now, exactly what was 
done to meet this situation? In order to 
remedy the disastrous results the Treas- 
ury agreed that the purchasers of these 
securities at a set price, mutually agreed 
upon, would be protected in that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System would immediately 
purchase those same bonds at a similar 
price. This indirect method of stabiliz- 
ing the market was necessary because the 
Federal Reserve System could not pur- 
chase direct from the United States 
Treasury. 
Now, we realize that the change is hurt- 
ful to dealers in bonds, because they lose 
the commissions which would be theirs 
if the Treasury Department sold its 
securities only in the open market. This 
is where the complaint comes against 
this bill, but the demands of the emer- 
gency are paramount and must be satis- 
fied. 

This provision is sound and it ought 
not to be weakened or crippled by amend- 
ments limiting the powers granted in 
this act to the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOM. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I do not fully under- 
stand the operations of this Federal Re- 
serve System in the matter of purchas- 
ing Government bonds. What do they 
use for money or credit in the purchase 
of these bonds? Where do they get it? 

Mr. THOM. The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes. 

Mr. THOM. Well, the Federal Re- 
serve System has all the time plenty of 
resources with which to purchase bonds. 

Mr. HINSHAW. What are their re- 
sources? 
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Mr. THOM. Their resources, among 
others, are the reserves deposited with 
the Federal Reserve banks by various 
member banks all through the United 
States, the original capital stock with 
which they began business, plus gold 
certificates, plus the power to issue Fed- 
eral Reserve notes as provided by law. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Can the gentleman 
tell me how much that totals right now? 
I am curious to know. 

Mr. THOM. I am not able to answer 
that. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania, [Mr. DITTER]. 

Mr. DIT TER. Mr. Chairman, the act 
before us is captioned “An act to further 
expedite the prosecution of the war.” I 
know that we must do extraordinary 
things under the extraordinary circum- 
stances that face us. The emergency is 
acute. Stern measures must be adopted 
to meet the emergency. I, for one, 
would do nothing which might prevent 
the expeditious prosecution of the war. 
But I do believe, Mr. Chairman, that 
somewhere in the line of consideration 
of the acts that we pass there is a place 
for deliberate and careful consideration 
before powers of an extraordinary kind 
are granted. We have a twofold duty. 
War powers must be granted, and at 
the same time every right of the people 
which can be safeguarded must be pre- 
served. It will be a hollow victory if 
in the winning of the war we lose the 
freedoms for which we fight. 

I want to address my remarks for a 
moment to title II. If I am in error I 
will yield at any time to the members 
of the Judiciary Committee, whose opin- 
ion, of course, on matters of this kind 
I value. 

I take it that the phrase “temporary 
use thereof” in connection with a con- 
demnation proceeding is unusual. If I 
understand “condemnation” correctly, 
“condemnation” contemplates the acqui- 
sition of private property for the per- 
manent use thereof. If I am incorrect in 
that, I yield to my distinguished friend, 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Just to 
make the observation that in most juris- 
dictions you condemn ordinarily for tem- 
porary use. That is to say, you condemn 
for the right of use as long as you are 
using it for the purpose for which you 
condemn; and when you cease to use it, 
the property reverts to the original 
owner. 

Mr. DITTER. I appreciate that con- 
tribution. Now, since the gentleman has 
offered that observation, I should like to 
ask him whether in his experience it has 
not been customary when condemnation 
proceedings have been resorted to, to 
anticipate the permanent use of the 
property that has been condemned? 
Circumstances may arise when condem- 
nation for certain purposes might con- 
template the temporary use of property, 
as, for instance, the condemnation for a 
quasi public use. But I submit that when 
the Federal Government resorts to the 
taking of private property, it is antici- 
pated that the taking will be for the per- 
manent use of the property. 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. In most 
jurisdictions I believe it is the contempla- 
tion of the right to use. I do not believe 
I could state it better than that. If you 
build a railroad, for instance, you con- 
template that the railroad shall remain 
there permanently, but the gentleman 
has known of many railroads in recent 
years that have had their rails taken up 
and the property has reverted to the 
original owners. 

Mr. DITTER. I come back again to 
the gentleman. I appreciate his ability 
to parry a question. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Does the 
gentleman think that statement is quite 
fair? 

Mr. DITTER. I refer to that fine 
subtlety for which the gentleman is 
known throughout the country in han- 
dling himself under pressing circum- 
stances. I come back with this question. 
The gentleman is recognized as a master 
debater. I intended no unfavorable re- 
fiection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I think the 
gentleman is trying to put me in a hole. 

Mr. DITTER. I am complimenting 
the gentleman’s ability, and I am trying 
in a very humble way to get something 
which I believe the gentleman can pro- 
vide. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I would like 
to help the gentleman, 

Mr. DITTER. Again I repeat my 
question: Out of the gentleman’s expe- 
rience, does he know of cases where a 
temporary use was contemplated when 
condemnation proceedings were resorted 
to? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gen- 
tleman means, for instance, taking for 
a year, something like that? I do not. 

Mr. DITTER. I am not therefore out 
of the way when I say that this is a rath- 
er extraordinary use of the right of con- 
demnation when we anticipate that the 
act provides for the temporary use of 
the property. That is a reasonable 
statement, is it not? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I believe so. 

Mr. DITTER. I believe there is a dis- 
tinction between condemnations for such 
purposes as the building of a railroad by 
private owners and the exercise of the 
same right for purposes such as we are 
presently considering. The private com- 
pany may go out of existence, its fran- 
chise may be surrendered. 

I believe there is a distinction between 
condemnations for such purposes as the 
building of a railroad by private owners 
and the exercise of the same right for 
purposes such as we are presently con- 
sidering. The private company may go 
out of existence, its franchise may be 
surrendered, its worth may decline so 
that it no longer would have an excuse 
for its existence. We have had many 
examples of this kind in the transporta- 
tion field in recent years. But, some- 
thing entirely different is contemplated 
here. 

This act gives the Federal Government 
the right to resort to the condemnation 
of private property with the definite idea 
in mind that the taking will be only for a 
temporary time—for such time as the 
emergency may require. Under this act 
an automobile plant may be condemned 
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for the “temporary use thereof.” When 
that condemnation is made there is no 
intention that the plant is to become a 
permanent property right of the Govern- 
ment. Itis anticipated that at some time 
the Government need of that plant will 
come to an end, the extraordinary con- 
ditions which required the use of the 
plant for public purposes will terminate. 
Instead of making tanks for war, the 
plant will be available for the manufac- 
ture of cars for peace. The public need 
can then, with safety, give away to pri- 
vate use. All of us hope that that day 
may be speeded. It is because of that 
hope that we grant the powers in this act. 

What is true of the automobile plant is 
true of every shop and factory, every pri- 
vately owned enterprise in the country, 
every property right for which men have 
toiled, and which, under our system of 
Government, they have the right to pro- 
tect. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that some 
safeguard should be provided for the 
owners of private property that when the 
public need of that property has termi- 
nated that it revert to the former owner. 
The right which has been surrendered 
temporarily should be as jealously 
guarded as the claim of the Government 
is ungrudgingly granted. 

I fail to find such safeguard, Mr. 
Chairman, The act which is now before 
us provides: 

The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, or any other officer, board, commission, 
or governmental corporation authorized by 
the President, * * * may dispose of 
such property or interest therein by sale, 
lease, or otherwise, in accordance with sec- 
a) 1 (b) of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 


The property which may be disposed 
of is the property condemned for the 
“temporary use thereof.” 

A reference to the act of July 2, 1940, 
proves conclusively that no safeguard is 
provided for the protection of the an- 
ticipated reversion. On the contrary 
that statute affords an unusual latitude 
to the Government for the disposition of 
property taken under condemnation. 
The only limitation imposed upon the 
Government for the disposition of such 
property under the section 1 (b) of the 
act of July 2, 1940, is that it may be 
deemed “advisable.” What a govern- 
ment official “may deem advisable” is the 
standard of protection afforded by the 
act of 1940 to the owners of private prop- 
erty who have relinquished their rights 
temporarily for the public welfare. 
Does the emergency require such “pleni- 
tude of power“? I am at a loss to see 
how the expeditious prosecution of the 
war will be interfered with in any way by 
assuring to a private property owner the 
right of recapture after the “temporary 
use” of his property is no longer neces- 
sary for war purposes. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that a 
problem associated with this temporary 
use of property is the matter of how the 
damages are to be measured for such use. 
What value will be placed on the prop- 
erty after the use period is ended? Mark 
you, Mr. Chairman, I am not objecting to 
the temporary use, but I am contending 
that as powers of an extraordinary char- 
acter are granted, some regard should be 
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had for the rights of the private citizen 
and that every precaution should be 
taken against possible eventuality which 
would destroy principles which many of 
us still prize as fundamental possessions. 

We cannot be unmindful of trends in 
recent years as we consider this problem. 
Many of us have looked with doubts and 
misgivings on the overreaching of the 
Government, on the centralization of 
power, on the extraordinary exercise of 
privileges, on the persistency with which 
the Federal Government has forced 
itself into ever expanding fields of ac- 
tivity. The expression of Justice Cardozo 
recurs to me as he described the powers 
sought under the N. R. A., as “uncon- 
fined and vagrant.” Powers thus de- 
scribed are dangerous. Ours is the duty 
to be cautious in the granting of power. 
Every effort should be made to circum- 
scribe these delegations so that irrepar- 
able damage will not be done to the fund- 
amental rights of free men. The war 
must be prosecuted with every expedi- 
tion. Nothing can be permitted to stand 
in the way of the winning of the war. 
But by the same token nothing should 
be done which will make of that winning 
a hollow victory by the surrender of 
rights which can and should be retained. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I inquire how the time stands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas has 17% minutes remaining, 
the gentleman from Kansas 15½ min- 
utes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Voornis]. ` 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the first thing I would like to 
do is to answer more completely than I 
think it was the question of my colleague 
from California about the source of 
funds for the Federal Reserve banks, and 
I would like to read to him from a paper 
written by Mr. Goldenweiser, the Chief 
Research Director of the Federal Reserve 
Board, wherein he states: 

A Reserve bank derives the funds avail- 
able for its loans and investments from pow- 
ers conferred upon it by Congress. The capi- 
tal it has is prescribed by Congress and con- 
stitutes a small part of the funds at its dis- 
posal. The other source of funds of the Re- 
serve banks is its power to issue notes and 
to accept and create deposits. 


The truth about the matter is that 
when the banks purchase Government 
bonds they purchase them with deposits 
created for the purpose, But I want to 
speak to the point of the gentleman from 
Michigan earlier in the day when he said 
that if title IV of this bill were enacted 
we would then be tying our currency to 
the public debt. My contention is, and I 
am sure I am correct, that we have al- 
ready done so to a very great extent in- 
deed, because it is also true that when a 
commercial bank purchases Government 
bonds, as they do in considerable 
amcunts, they purchase those bonds 
with book credits which are also new 
money created for that purpose. 

Thus, again in that case our money is 
tied to the public debt. I agree heartily 
that our money should not be tied to or 
dependent upon evidences of public debt, 
My own belief is that there is no harm 
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in title IV as such. It will not increase 
measurably the danger of inflation, which 
is always inherent in any system which 
permits thousands of private banks to 
claim ownership of the public credit and 
expand our fractional reserves. I 
would point out, however, that the sale 
of defense bonds to individuals who give 
up purchasing power to buy them is a 
counter inflationary movement, but that 
the sale of any kind of bond to any 
bank, Federal Reserve or otherwise, 
which creates the money with which to 
buy the bonds has a tendency to expand 
the amount of money in circulation. 
Finally I would like to say in connection 
with this matter that it seems to me, in 
view of the fact that the Federal Reserve 
banks and Board derive their power to 
buy these bonds from a power given them 
by the Congress itself, that the banks are 
banks of issue exercising a power that 
belongs rightfully to the people’s Con- 
gress; therefore it is economically inde- 
fensible that these banks, privately 
owned as they are, should collect interest 
on the bonds they purchase with newly 
created money or credit on the books. I 
shall therefore offer an amendment to 
that title of the bill to provide that such 
interest as may be paid on bonds bought 
directly from the Treasury shall be re- 
paid by the Federal Reserve banks to the 
Treasury annually. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Iowa referred all too 
briefly to one of the provisions of this 
act, which I would like to comment upon 
in the short time allotted me. It is the 
portion of title VII entitled “Political 
Activity,” found on page 15. As I read it, 
the effect of that provision is to include 
within the provisions of the Hatch Act 
members of the selective-service and 
training boards set up all over the coun- 
try under the selective-service law. 

There are 6,500 of those boards, and in 
addition to the membership on the 6,500 
boards, there are appeal agents in the 
districts and the States heading up to 
what might be termed “a court of last 
appeal” here in Washington. I am not 
sure that the Hatch Act has been con- 
strued already as including members of 
the selective-service boards. I have not 
heard any announcement about that 
from anybody. I hope they have not. 
However, this particular title makes it 
certain that they will be hereafter subject 
to the provisions of the Hatch Act. 

I may have a misconception of the 
selective-service law or the fundamentals 
upon which it is founded. In my view, 
it presents to the country a great ideal, 
and in the attempt to reach that ideal 
the law is careful to decentralize the 
administration of it back to the com- 
munities themselves. The members of 
these draft boards in each of the draft 
districts are fesidents of the district. 
They are nominated by the Governors 
of the States to the President, and with- 
out exception the President accepts those 
nominations. The Governors in most in- 
stances—they vary, of course—invite the 
advice of the county judges, of leading 
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citizens in a community, who in turn in- 
vite the most prominent and trusted citi- 
zens in those respective communities to 
serve as members of the local draft 
board They respond to that call. They 
regard it as a duty so to do. Many of 
them, an overwhelming majority of them, 
sacrifice a great deal in time and effort 
in the performance of the duty. They do 
that without any salary. They have no 
perquisites and no appointing authority 
whatsoever. They are merely citizens 
who occupy a place in this great Ameri- 
can effort to create an army and a navy 
worthy of the Nation. They do it im- 
bued with a purely democratic spirit. 

It strikes me that a provision such as 
this, which decrees that members of local 
draft boards shall be placed in the same 
category as political appointees working 
for salaries, would be an unfortunate 
thing. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Does the gentleman 
think it would be wise to permit candi- 
dates for office and local political leaders 
to sit on draft boards? What would be 
the effect on public confidence, even 
though these people are honest? They 
have tremendous powers over the lives 
of the boys of this Nation. If candidates 
for office are to be permitted to pass upon 
the eligibility of boys for the military 
service, what would be the effect on the 
public confidence? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let us assume 
that a member of a draft board becomes 
a candidate for a political office. The law 
provides that he may be removed on the 
recommendation of the Governor, and 
he is removed. Every time one of them 
is apprehended in anything that is of 
suspicious character he is removed. I do 
not like to see the stigma of political 
appointment and patronage seekers 
placed on members of these draft boards. 
It breaks down the whole ideal of the 
system and the conception of it which 
our people have. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope the idea of the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
will be discussed more fully later on, be- 
cause I have always been inclined to the 
same view he has about the inclusion of 
members of the appeal boards under the 
Hatch Act. But that is not the point in 
the bill I want to discuss at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to mention two 
things in connection with title IV of this 
bill that have not been brought out very 
clearly. One protection that is in the 
Federal Reserve Act that might allay any 
fears about inflation that some people 
suppose might result from this amend- 
ment is the fact that the present Federal 
Reserve Act requires that once a week a 
public statement giving a full and com- 
plete financial picture of transactions 
shall be published, so that there will not 
be any way for the Treasury Department 
and the Federal Reserve Committee to 
connive—which, of course, would never 
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happen—in order to have a lot of bonds 
sold secretly to the Federal Reserve banks 
that the people do not know anything 
about, 

The second point I think a great deal 
of significance should be attached to is 
the fact, as brought out by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. THom], that we are not 
only legislating in connection with bonds 
that will be issued hereafter but we are 
also legislating as to bonds that the 
people of the country now own. If bonds 
of the United States should be forced on 
the market at a time of distress, such as 
the days following Pearl Harbor, it would 
have not only a bad effect on that issue, 
but upon the entire market, and might 
cause many people to throw their bonds 
on the market. Of course, you know 
what happens when a cycle like that 
starts. 

The third point is that Senator Grass 
in 1935 initiated the amendment which 
put in the open-market provision. Of all 
of our public officials, Senator Guass, in 
my opinion, probably knows more about 
the Federal Reserve System than any 
other. The reason that Senator Grass 
is now in favor of going back to the pro- 
vision as it was before 1935 is that he 
realizes that we must have a stable mar- 
ket and that the 1935 provision might not 
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was changed in 1935 because the Federal 
Reserve Open Market Committee was 
created at that time and had the power, 
either through duress or persuasion, to 
require the Federal Reserve banks to take 
Treasury issues. The only reason for the 
change now is to maintain a stable mar- 
ket and to prevent any fluctuation in 
price. 

The other matter I want to discuss is 
the so-called Hobbs amendment which 
would change the method of paying com- 
pensation for private property that may 
be taken. It would change the method 
that has been followed in this country 
since the adoption of the Constitution, 
the Fifth Amendment, which provides 
that just compensation shall be paid. 
The Hobbs amendment would allow the 
payment of something in addition to just 
compensation. 

In the first place we cannot all ex- 
pect to come out whole in this war. Any- 
body who has the idea that we can pass 
legislation to make everybody even and 
to keep anybody from having to sacri- 
fice has a terribly mistaken idea about 
what this war means. So I cannot see 
how we can vote or seriously consider yot- 
ing for any amendment which will re- 
quire our Federal Government during this 
time of great peril to pay more for prop- 
erty than the private utilities and the 
States pay in the exercise of eminent 
domain. They pay and the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays under the general defini- 
tion of just compensation. 

Another reason is that the Department 
of Justice through its land acquisition 
section, either by negotiation or by con- 
demnation suits, has purchased thou- 
sands and thousands of acres of property 
from thousands of property holders. 
Many of these people feel that they did 
not get ample compensation. If we 
should change the rule now as to the 
amount of compensation we are going to 
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allow hereafter, every one of these peo- 
ple who have been settled with or who 
have been litigated with would feel that 
they had a just complaint. And they 
would come here and ask that the law be 
made retroactive, or they would feel justi- 
fied in asking for the filing of a claim 
bill to be paid additional compensation. 

The law of compensation based upon 
just compensation has been built up case 
by case ever since the adoption of our 
Constitution. It allows damage for sev- 
erance, but it does not allow remote or 
indirect damages. I think the Govern- 
ment and the Department of Justice have 
been very reasonable in taking into con- 
sideration all elements of damage in mak- 
ing settlements with people. They have 
had to litigate only a very small percent- 
age of their cases, some 2 or 3 percent, 
so that the matter is being handled very 
satisfactorily. Of course, there are some 
people who have just grievances. 

I think we would be making a great 
mistake if we changed the rules of the 
game in the middle of this war. 

The part of the law about requisitioning 
personal property is intended to apply 
only where there is some recalcitrant per- 
son or corporation who will not negotiate 
with the Government as to what a reason- 
able price is. The law as it is written 
here certainly takes care of that situ- 
ation. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WELCH]. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
ponents of the bill under consideration 
urge its enactment into law on the 
grounds that its various provisions are 
necessary for the national defense. As- 
suming that to be the case what I am 
about to state is absolutely germane to 
the bill. 

A highway running through British 
Columbia connecting continental United 
States with the Territory of Alaska is, 
and always has been a national defense 
necessity. 

One of the many mysteries in national 
defense preparedness is the endless delay 
in the consummation of an ail land 
connection between the main body of 
the United States and its Territory of 
Alaska. 

The first action taken by Congress with 
respect to this proposed highway, was 
the passage of an Act in 1930 author- 
izing the President to have a study made 
of the subject. A commission was ap- 
pointed which made a report in 1933. 
The Canadian National Government at 
that time made it known that it was not 
interested. Following that report, Con- 
gress passed a law approved August 26, 
1935, authorizing the President to nego- 
tiate and enter into an agreement with 
the Government of Canada for the con- 
struction of this road. Our State De- 
partment had extended conferences 
with the representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada, but 
absolutely without results. The Govern- 
ment of Canada made it manifest that 
it was not interested in the construction 
of the road under any conditions. 

On May 31, 1939, Congress passed and 
the President approved a third act 
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authorizing the creation of the present 
Commission, but up to the present time 
without results. The Canadian Govern- 
ment again disapproved the project. 

It took the treacherous assault of the 
Japanese upon Pearl Harbor to bring 
this country and the War Department 
to a full realization of the strategic and 
military importance of this highway. 
Up to date it has not been ascertained 
whether Canada still maintains the same 
indifference or opposition to this road, 
which will mean so much to the secu- 
rity of both nations. 

President Roosevelt, in a speech at 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada, on October 
18, 1939, stated: 

I give to you the assurance that the peo- 
ple of the United States will not stand idly 
by if domination of Canadian soil is threat- 
ened by any other empire. 


This assurance was given Canada 
1 year before it declared war on Ger- 
many. Today we are Allies, fighting for 
a common cause. The security of this 
country means the security of Canada. 

It has long been known that Alaska 
is the most vulnerable part of our Pa- 
cific defense triangle, extending from the 
Aleutian Islands and Hawaii to the 
Panama Canal Zone. There should be 
no delay in building this road, so badly 
needed as a supply line to supplement 
the slow and uncertain water route and 
the inadequate air transport service. 

Our military authorities realize now 
more than ever that Japan’s flanking 
route to the United States via Alaska is 
1,400 miles shorter than by Hawaii. It 
is known, of course, that Japan’s Para- 
mushiro base is only 750 miles from the 
American Aleutians. Should Japan at- 
tack Russia and by chance take the 
Kamandorski Island base, she would be 
only 260 miles from our Territory. The 
Bering Strait stepping stones of the Si- 
berian and Alaskan Diomede Islands 
are less than 3 miles apart, which is 
proof positive of the necessity of this 
highway, which some of us from the west 
coast have been advocating for years. 

There are apparently no major engi- 
neering barriers to surmount. It is esti- 
mated that £ gravel road approximately 
1,200 miles long and 24 feet wide could 
be built under pressure in from 12 to 18 
months, at a cost of $50,000,000. 

The winding and unwinding of diplo- 
matic red tape in dealing with this vital 
necessity should cease once and for all. 
The very recent attack by a Japanese 
submarine on the mainland of the 
Pacific coast should remove all objec- 
tions to this important military highway. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5% minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, when this bill was before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary I appeared in the 
interest of the subject matter concerning 
which I expect to offer an amendment 
to this bill tomorrow during its consider- 
tion under the 5-minute rule, In the 
hearings on this bill there was some dis- 
cussion on the subject. 

The amendment which I shall offer 
proposes to suspend during the period of 
the war all the various and sundry 8-hour 
laws and 48-hour-week laws that are now 
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handicapping every branch of our war 
effort. I expect some of you would be 
surprised, and I was very much surprised, 
to find that in order to cope with this sub- 
ject it is necessary to suspend the oper- 
ation of 17 diferent acts of Congress 
which from time to time, running back 
over a period of 20 or 30 years, have un= 
dertaken to put a limitation on the time 
for which a man may be employed. For 
the information of the House, I have pre- 
pared the following analysis of these vari- 
ous and sundry laws: 


1. The act of July 2, 1940 (title V, U. S. C. 
189a), prescribed 8-hour day or 40-hour week 
for all laborers and mechanics employed by 
the War Department engaged in the manu- 
facture or production of military equipment, 
munitions, or supplies during any national 
emergency declared by the President; pro- 
vides that the Secretary of War may, by regu- 
lation, prescribe a longer work period by 
paying not less than time and a half. 

2. The act of October 21, 1940 (Public, 873, 
76th Cong.), requires payment at the rate 
of time and a half for all time in excess of 
40-hours per week for employes of the field 
services of the War Department and field 
services of the Panama Canal, and also to 
professional employes, blue printers, photo- 
stat and rotaprint operators, inspectors, 
storekeepers, toolkeepers, and shop super- 
intendents. 

3. The act of June 3, 1941 (Public, 100, 
77th Cong.); provides overtime of one and 
one-half the regular rate in excess of 40 
hours for employes when in the field services 
of the War Department, Panama Canal, Navy 
Department, and Coast Guard. 

4. The act of March 3, 1931 (title v. U. S. C., 
sec. 26a), provides half-holidays for all 
Federal employes except certain field officers. 

5. The act of June 30, 1936 (41 U. S. C., 
secs. 35 and 40; commonly known as Walshe 
Healey Act) prescribes that on contracts 
with the United States exceeding $10,000 in 
value, payment of not less than minimum 
wages as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor to be the prevailing minimum wage 
in the locality; and 

No person employed by the contractor 
“shall be permitted to work in excess of 8 
hours in any 1 day or in excess of 40 hours 
in any 1 week.” 

Section 40 provides that the Secretary of 
Labor shall make exceptions in specific cases 
upon a written finding of the contracting 
agency or department that justice or public 
interest will be served thereby, excess hours, 
drawing the overtime rate of not less than 
one and one-half times; and the president 
is authorized to suspend, in the public in- 
terest, any or all of the provisions of sec- 
tion 35. 

6. The act of October 10, 1940 (Public, 
831, 76th Cong.), provides “that until other- 
wise provided by laws provisions of law pro- 
hibiting more than 8 hours labor in any 1 
day of persons engaged upon work covered 
by United States Maritime Commission con- 
tracts for the construction, alteration or re- 
pair of vessels shall be suspended”, provides 
that work in excess of 8 hours a day and 40 
hours a week shall be paid at not less than 
one and one-half times. 

This provision terminates June 30, 1942, 
unless the Congress shall otherwise provide, 

7. The act of June 28, 1940 (Public, No. 671, 
76th Cong.): This is a general war-power bill 
and contains the following provisions rela- 
tive to hours and rates of pay: Section 5a 
provides that the regular work hours for 
Navy Department and Coast Guard shall be 
8 hours a day, or 40 hours a week during the 
emergency, provided the head of the Depart- 
ment may prescribe longer hcurs upon pay- 
ing compensation of time and one-half. And, 
further, the President is authorized to sus- 
pend for “the War and Navy Departments and 
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for the Coast Guard and their field services” 
the provisions of the act of March 31, 1931 
(U. S. C., title V. 26a). Section 29a provides 
that heads of departments shall agree upon 
uniform hours of work for employees of 
departments. 

And section 5b provides during the na- 
tional emergency deciared by the President 
the provisions of the law prohibiting more 
than 8 hours’ labor in any one day of persons 
engaged upon work “covered by Army, Navy, 
and Coast Guard contracts” shall be sus- 
pended. 

Section 12 provides “the provisions of all 
preceding sections of this act shall terminate 
June 30, 1942, unless the Congress otherwise 
provides.” 

8. The Communications Act of 1934, 
amendment approved March 23, 1941 (Pub- 
lic, 20, 77th Cong.), directs the Commission 
to fix the rate of extra compensation for 
overtime services of radio inspectors who are 
required to be on duty between certain hours 
but provides that the act shall not be con- 
strued to alter the length of a work-day or 
the overtime pay fixed. 

9. The act of March 3, 1917 (48 U. S. C. 737), 
next to last paragraph in act, providing civil 
government for Puerto Rico, provides that 8 
hours shall constitute a day’s work in all 
cases of employment of laborers and mechan- 
ics by the Government on public works ex- 
cept in cases of emergency. 

10. The act of March 2, 1941 (Public, 46, 
77th Cong.) provides that until June 30, 
1942, the Maritime Commission shail apply 
provisions of Public, 831, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, relating to compensation for all hours 
worked by laborers and mechanics in excess of 
8 hours a day or 40 hours a week and not 
less than one and one-half times basic pay. 

11. The act of July 1, 1932 (15 U. S. C. 605 
b (6)). The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act provides that under loans made 
by Reconstruction Finance Corporation that 
“so far as practicable no individual directly 
employed on any such project shall be per- 
mitted to work more than 30 hours in any 
one week.” 

12, Fair Labor Standards Act (wage-hour 
law, 29 U. S. C. 207, 208) prohibits work in 
excess of 40 hours a week unless such excess 
is paid for at time and a half. 

13. The act of June 19, 1912 (40 U. S. O. 
$24) contains a provision that on any con- 
tract with the Government involving em- 
ployment of laborers or mechanics, no laborer 
or mechanic shall be “required or permitted 
to work more than 8 hours in any 1 calendar 
day”; provides a penalty of $5 for each laborer 
for each day of violation (the act of June 28, 
1940, Public, 671 of the 76th Cong., sec. 5b) 
suspends provisions of law prohibiting more 
than 8 hours’ labor for persons working on 
Army, Navy, and Coast Guard contracts, but 
this suspension expires June 30, 1942. 

14. The act of August 1, 1892 (40 U. S. C. 
321) provides an 8-hour day for all laborers 
and mechanics on Government work and 
makes it unlawful to “require or permit” 
such persons to work more than 8 hours “ex- 
cept in cases of extraordinary emergency.” 

15. The act of September 9, 1940 (40 U. S. C. 
325a) provides that wages of laborers and 
mechanics employed on any public works 
shall be computed on the rate of 8 hours 
per day and work in excess of 8 hours shall 
be permitted upon compensation for all 
excess hours worked at not less than time 
and a half. 

The act of March 4, 1917 (40 U. S. C. 326) 
authorizes the President, in case of national 
emergency, to suspend the 8-hour law pro- 
vided pay is for time and a half for excess 
hours. 

16. The act of March 30, 1931 (40 U. S. C. 
276a) (Prevailing Wage Act) directs the Sec- 
retary of Labor to determine minimum wages 
on Government work, which shall be that 
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“prevailing for the class of laborers and me- 
chanics employed on projects of a character 
similar to the contract work” in the place in 
which the work is to be performed. 

17. The act of March 4, 1917 (40 U. S. C. 
326) provides that laborers and mechanics 
employed on Government work shall be paid 
time and a half for hours in excess of 8 hours 
a day. 

The fact is that some of these laws 
have operated so severely against the 
defense effort that on two different occa- 
sions different agencies of the Govern- 
ment have come to the Congress and 
obtained suspensions. In one case, the 
Maritime Commission got an act through 
that suspended the operation of a law 
as far as it affected them. In another 
case we passed a law which suspended 
the operation of a certain law as far as 
the Army and Navy were concerned. 
But in both of those laws it is pro- 
vided that the suspension shall only last 
until June 1942. Therefore, at the end 
of about 3 months, unless Congress acts, 
our war production is going to be tied up 
again just the way we were before Con- 
gress passed the suspensions. 

Of course, these suspensions did not 
suspend all of the acts that must be 
suspended in order to cover comprehen- 
sively this subject. I hope the House 
will give this matter very serious con- 
sideration tomorrow, and I hope those 
Members who are interested will read 
the extension which I am placing in my 
remarks that gives you a summary of the 
various and sundry 17 acts of Congress 
which have got to be suspended if we 
are going to lift the hand of this de- 
terring legislation off of our war efforts. 

I think the House will recall that only 
on yesterday on the west coast the Beth- 
lehem Steel had a walkout of their men 
at the end of an 8-hour day. They 
wanted to put in a 10-hour day, but the 
union said, “No; you cannot work but 
8 hours.” So they handicapped the 
construction of destroyers in that plant, 
and that strike is going on today. 

Of course, everybody, I think, who 
reads the papers must have felt very 
badly about the situation which oc- 
curred on the west coast on George Wash- 
ington’s birthday when the authorities of 
the Government called upon the work- 
men there to ignore that holiday and give 
us continuous performance throughout 
Monday on the birthday of the father 
of our country, and that request was 
refused. That day of work was lost, 
because, forsooth, the employers were not 
able to pay them time and a half or 
double time as the case may have been 
for working for the defense of our coun- 
try on the day of the birth of the father 
of our country. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have not 
the time to yield now, but I shall yield 
later if I can. 

I am sure the House is going to want 
to give serious consideration to this mat- 
ter. As I said before, unless you do do it, 
these laws which you have already sus- 
pended are going to be placed in effect 
again on the 30th day of June, by reason 
of the expiration of limit fixed by the 
Congress at the time of their suspension. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield now 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Heater] if I have any more time or 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did the gentleman 
note in today’s paper that at Philadel- 
phia union men who wanted to work 
were deprived of their membership by 
the union because they refused to strike 
and that automatically forced the com- 
pany to discharge them, and they are 
now seeking to be reinstated? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I will say to 
the gentleman that I have read about 
so many stoppages and strikes in the 
papers in the last 2 or 3 days that I can- 
not keep them all straight. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That was a case 
where the union men wanted to work 
and their own union would not let them. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HEALEY. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman read, in connection with the holi- 
day on Washington’s birthday, about 
the voluntary and patriotic contribution 
of the American Federation of Labor 
wherein they are endeavoring to raise a 
billion dollars from workers in this coun- 
try to purchase war bonds and war 
stamps and 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have your 
question. 

Mr. HEALEY. Let me conclude my 
question. 

Mr, SMITH of Virginia. I do not yield 
any further because I can answer it from 
that point. 

I will say in reply to the gentleman 
that you could sell $100,000,000,000 worth 
of bonds, but you will never win this war 
unless you convert those bonds into tanks 
and planes and guns and munitions with 
which to fight the war. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And if the gentleman 
will yield, an A. F. of L. union is asking 
for an increase in wages of 15 cents an- 
hour at the same time. An editorial from 
the February 24 issue of the Somerset 
American of Somerset, Pa., on that very 
subject is interesting. 

It is as follows: 

GREEN 

William Green seems to imagine himself 
long on the “long green” and in harmony 
with the views of the White House, that ap- 
propriations will win the war. 

We are speaking of the William Green 
who is president of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The same wire which brought a story of 
Mr. Green’s declaration that the American 
Federation of Labor members would pur- 
chase $1,000,000,000 worth of Defense bonds 
during the year brought another to the effect 
that between 55,000 and 60,000 lumbermen, 
members of the American Federation of 
Labor in Washington and Oregon intend to 
strike unless they get 15 cents an hour in- 
crease in wages. 

Considered as part and parcel of the pro- 
gram of the American Federation of Labor, 
the two don’t make sense. 

Only a few months ago this same Mr. Green 
was promising that the American Federation 
of Labor unions would not strike during the 
war. They have struck and threaten more 
strikes. 
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If Mr. Green can't make good on his no- 
strikes promise, what confidence can be 
placed in his promise that American Federa- 
tion of Labor members will buy a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of bonds? 

Too much stress has been laid upon the 
money end of this war; too little upon per- 
sonal, physical sacrifices. 

Two million men are in the Army and 
Navy. Those boys are making sacrifices. 
They have sacrificed good jobs, many of them; 
they have broken home ties; they face death. 

The lumber workers of Oregon and Wash- 
ington are getting a minimum of 75 cents an 
hour, whether they earn it or not; they want 
90 cents. Is Mr. Green going to let them 
strike to get it? 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation an- 
nounced Sunday that it had arrested 6,000 
enemy aliens in the California-Oregon- 
Washington area, some of them dangerous. 

Suppose the Japanese should land in south- 
ern California and invade Oregon and Wash- 
ington while the American Federation of La- 
bor lumber workers are striking. The absence 
of the produce of their labor might be the 
fatal factor in the conflict. In that event, 
of what value would the extra 15 cents an 
hour be to them? In that event, of what 
value would a subscription for a billion 
dollars’ worth of bonds be worth? 

Defense bonds are of value when the money 
paid for them purchases the implements 
necessary to the national defense. 

If the workers charged with producing de- 
fense goods are on strike, of what value is a 
billion dollars? 

Mr. Green ought to go out to Orgeon and 
Washington and try to harmonize the con- 
duct of his lumbermen’s union with his 
pledges. That's the most important job fac- 
ing Mr. Green. 

If labor unions are to be centers of sedition, 
they should be disbanded and their leaders 
incarcerated. 

Unless the word of labor leaders can be 
made to mean a little something they had 
better quit talking. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 

ie I yield myself the balance of the 
e. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to make 
& few more or less disconnected state- 
ments to complete the record. 

With regard to the inquiry of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DITTER], 
I would like for it to be incorporated in 
the Record that there is now authority 
granted to the War Department “to 
acquire temporary use thereof or other 
interest therein,” referring to property 
“or right pertaining thereto for the sites, 
locations,” and so forth. I would like 
next to direct to the attention of the 
committee that on page 17, line 23, which 
is the part of the bill having to do with 
the naturalization of persons engaged in 
the military and naval forces, the com- 
mittee will offer an amendment to incor- 
porate this language, “who is a resident 
of the United States or any of its Terri- 
tories or possessions at the time of his 
enlistment or induction.” Under the 
language of the bill as reported, that 
residence is not required. 

Perhaps the most important amend- 
ment that will be proposed by the com- 
mittee is to strike out title VIII of the 
bill. This has to do with the compen- 
sation for injuries of voluntary civilian 
defense workers. I assume that this 
provision is pretty well understood. It 
Proposes to make available to these 
hundreds of thousands of voluntary de- 
fense workers, air wardens, and people 
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of that sort doing voluntary, community 
service, in their respective communities, 
the benefit of the Federal compensation 
law, based on a $100 per month basis. 
The committee has given very careful 
consideration to this provision and has 
arrived at the conclusion that at least 
for the time being it would be a serious 
mistake if the Federal Government 
should put these patriotic citizens in the 
attitude of having any dependence upon 
the Federal Government at all. Let 
their respective communities where they 
serve take care of everything. 

I do not think there is the slightest 
doubt that we of the communities shall 
never reach the point where those of us 
engaged in the attempt to save this de- 
mocracy can be looking to the Federal 
Government all the time. We are en- 
gaged in war with one group of people 
whose religion, or whose philosophy is 
that if they die in the service of the 
Emperor they have made a mighty good 
deal. They are not fighting for anything 
except for the opportunity to die in the 
service of the Emperor. On the other 
hand, we are opposing a great group of 
people who have submerged themselves 
literally into the structure of the state— 
everything for the state. 

You cannot fight a war against people 
like that with people who are looking to 
Uncle Sam to get something out of a 
busted Treasury, where everything is 
paid for, for the individual, and the indi- 
vidual is compensated for everything. 
We need more than armies and material 
to win this war. We need a great people 
to win this war, and potentially we have 
a great people. As I said the other day, 
I have been taking samples of public 
attitude and fitness in America for the 
last 2 years. When I began I knew if our 
People were the sort of people that we 
see on the surface—soft, childish, ap- 
parently selfish—we could not win; but 
under the surface, in the people that I 
have talked to in the last 2 years, I have 
seen something magnificent. I have seen 
the people brush aside that unfit per- 
sonality and stand forth the most mag- 
nificent thing I have ever seen on this 
earth or ever expect to see. I have seen 
a great, strong, sturdy, determined 
American people with its wonderful per- 
sonality come to the surface, with that 
attitude, that willingness to serve and to 
sacrifice which we have to have to win. 

It is a fine thing, a magnificent ex- 
ample, these private citizens in their re- 
spective communities engaged in all these 
various community activities for their 
local defense, expecting not one red cent 
from the Federal Government. That is 
the reason why we are going to offer that 
amendment. 

We do not know what is coming later 
on; and if later on some of our com- 
munities should come under destructive 
bombing, if later on it should become 
necessary, then the Congress can consider 
the legislation proposed in this section. 
Do not do it now. These magnificent 
citizens have not asked it. Their devo- 
tion and patriotism is a fine example of 
what we have got to have if we are to win. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take any 
more time, and I assume that we are now 
ready to begin the reading of the bill. 
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May I state to the Members of the Com- 
mittee that we hope to continue until 
around 5:30 o’clock today, and then if we 
do that we ought to be able to conclude 
the bill in a reasonable time tomorrow, 
say, 3 or 4 o’clock in the afternoon. I 
ask that the Clerk read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., 

TITLE I—EMERGENCY POWERS OF THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION OVER MOTOR CARRIERS 

Sec. 101. Section 204 of the act of August 
9, 1935 (49 Stat. 543), otherwise known as 
the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, as amended, is 
hereby amended by adding after subsection 
(d) thereof the following: 

“(e) The Commission shall have authority 
with respect to motor carriers, to be exer- 
cised under similar circumstances and pro- 
cedure, equivalent to the authority it has 
with respect to other carriers under section 
1 (15) of part I, and shall have authority, to 
the extent necessary to facilitate the prose- 
cution of the war and not in contravention 
of State laws and regulations with respect to 
sizes and weights of motor vehicles, to make 
reasonable directions with respect to equip- 
ment, service, and facilities of motor car- 
riers, and to require the joint use of equip- 
ment, terminals, warehouses, garages, and 
other facilities; and motor carriers shall be 
subject to the same penalties for failure to 
comply with action taken by the Commission 
under this paragraph as other carriers for 
failure to comply with action taken by the 
Commission under section 1 (15) of part I. 

1) Notwithstanding any other applicable 
provision of this act, to the extent that it may 
be in the public interest, the Commission 
may modify, change, suspend, or waive any 
order, certificate, permit, license, rule, or reg- 
ulation issued under this part.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, in the title after the word 
“motor”, insert the words “and water.” 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “the”, strike 
out the remainder of the line and all of line 
7 and the words “act, 1935", in line 8, and 
insert “Interstate Commerce Act.” 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “amended”, 
insert (U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 49, sec. 304).“ 


The committee amendments were sev- 
erally agreed to. 

Mr. MARC ANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word, and 
8 unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will not object to this request, but 
I shall object to any other requests of 
that kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
yesterday I learned that the Navy De- 
partment had discharged from a naval 
defense construction job a certain 
George Deatherage. The reason for the 
removal of this domestic Fascist was that 
he was considered undesirable. This 
action of the Navy is most laudable. 

I now call the attention of the House 
to the solicitude with which Mr. Deather- 
age was treated at the time he appeared 
before the Dies committee. George 
Deatherage was the national chairman 
of the Knights of the White Camelia, and 
he appeared before the Dies committee on 
May 23, 1939. His testimony appears in 
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volume 5 of the record, on page 3455, and 
we find the following testimony on pages 
3472 and 3473. 

He was asked the following questions 
and he gave the following answers. By 
the way, in pointing out this testimony 
to you I give you the following back- 
ground: That when several members of 
the Communist Party appeared before 
the Dies committee and refused to an- 
swer questions with regard to the mem- 
bership lists in order to protect their 
members from persecution, they were 
haled before this House as being in con- 
tempt of the House of Representatives, 
and indictments on the basis of the reso- 
lutions which this House passed are now 
pending and the defendants are now 
waiting trial in the United States district 
court in the city of Washington. 

Now, listen to this testimony and let 
us see what happened to Mr. Deather- 
age: 

Mr. WRT. Er. Is your own organization a 
membership organization? 

Mr. DEATHERAGE. It is. 

Mr. WHrTter. Do you have chapters located 
in various parts of the country? 

Mr. DEATHERAGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WuitLey. How many chapters do you 
have, Mr. Deatherage? 

Mr. DeaTHERAGE. When I took my oath as 
commander of this organization there is one 
thing I promised on the value of my life never 
to reveal, and that is the number of mem- 
bers we had, the number of posts, and the 
members; and I am sorry I can't answer; and 
if that is in contempt of court and I have 
to go to jail, I am quite content. 

Mr. WHITLEY. I am not asking you to iden- 
tify any members, but as to the number of 
chapters or the number of members I don’t 
see where that would hurt anyone. 

Mr. DEATHERAGE. It may not; but that is 
my oath, and I am going to stay with it. 

Mr. WArrEr. Was that a voluntary oath? 

Mr. DEATHERAGE. That is a compulsory oath. 

Mr. WuitLey. That you never reveal any 
of that information? 

Mr. DEATHERAGE. That is right; and that 
oath is the same as a Klansman’s oath. 

Mr. WHITLEY. Does each member of your 
organization have to take a similar oath? 

Mr. DeaTHERAGE. He does. 

Mr. Wuittey. And it is 100 percent a secret, 
sub rosa organization as far as the mem- 
bership is concerned? 

Mr. DeatHerace. That is right. 

Mr. Wutrtey. You, as its national com- 
mander, are the only one who is publicly 
identified with the organization; is that 
correct? 

Mr DEATHERAGE. Well, it would be rather 
difficult to answer that. The Jews have been 
watching this thing so much that they have 
got certain fellows identified. But as far as 
the fellow who comes out and sticks his neck 
out in the open, that is me. 

Mr. Warrier. You are the national com- 
mander publicly identified as in that position, 
and with reference to your association with 
your organization? 

Mr. DEATHERAGE. Official goat; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurritey. You mentioned your organi- 
gation and Mr. Pelley’s as being the two 
largest—you wouldn't, for the information of 
the committee, you couldn't possibly even 
indicate approximately what your member- 
sh’p is; I am not asking you to give the exact 
figures if that is against the rules? 

Mr. DEATHERAGE. It is against my oath; I 
am sorry I can’t answer. 


He refused to answer question after 
question that was addressed to him. 
This happened on May 23, 1939. This 
Fascist and unworthy citizen of our 
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country was treated with the greatest 
possible solicitude before the Dies com- 
mittee. Despite his contempt, despite 
his defiance, despite the fact that others 
have been brought by Mr. Dres before 
this House for contempt of this same 
committee for refusing to answer the 


same kind of questions, Mr. Deatherage 


was never haled before this House on a 
contempt resolution. Not the slightest 
effort was ever made to punish him. 

I submit that, on the basis of this tes- 
timony, on the basis of what the Dies 
committee has done with regard to other 
witnesses, this solicitude is tantamount 
to protection. Mr. Deatherage was, 
therefore, not subjected to an investiga- 
tion and exposure. He used the commit- 
tee as a sounding board for his foul 
preachings, and the Dies committee never 
sought to have him punished for refus- 
ing to reveal the pertinent facts about 
his organization. Mr. Deatherage thus 
received protection at the hands of this 
committee, despite his defiance. The 
Navy Department has now declared him 
to be undesirable to hold down a defense 
job. The Secretary of the Navy is de- 
serving of commendation. The Dies com- 
mittee is deserving of condemnation in 
the Deatherage case. 

T ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows 

Sec. 102. Subsection (a) of section 210a of 
said act is hereby amended by striking cut the 
words “but for not more than an aggregate 
of 180 days.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 21, insert “as amended (U. S. C., 
1940 ed., title 49, sec. 310a (a) ).” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 103. Subsection (a) of section 311 of 
said act is hereby amended by striking out the 
words but not for more than an aggregate of 
180 days.” 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Pege 2, line 25, insert as amended (U. S. C., 
1940 ed., title 49, sec. 911 (a)).” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Title LH- Acquisition of property. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 3, line 3, after the word “Acquisition”, 
insert “and disposition.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Sec, 201. The act of July 2, 1917 (40 Stat. 
241), entitled “An act to authorize con- 


demnation proceedings of lands for military 
purposes,” as amended, is hereby amended 


by adding at the end thereof the following 


section: 

“Src. 2. The Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, or any other officer, board, 
commission, or governmental corporation 
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thereto authorized by the President, may 
acquire by purchase, donation, or other 
means of transfer, or may cause proceedings 
to be instituted in any court having juris- 
diction of such proceedings, to acquire by 
condemnation, any real property, temporary 
use thereof, or other interest therein, to- 
gether with any personal property located 
thereon or used therewith, that shall be 
deemed necessary, for military, naval, or 
other war purposes, such proceedings to be 
in accordance with the act of August 1, 1888 
(25 Stat. 357), and any other applicable Fed- 
eral statute, and may dispose of such prop- 
erty or interest therein by sale, lease, or 
otherwise, in accordance with section 1 (b) 
of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 712). 
Upon or after the filing of the condemna- 
tion petition, immediate possession may be 
taken and the property may be occupied, 
used, and improved for the purposes of this 
act, notwithstanding any other law. Prop- 
erty acquired by purchase, donation, or other 
means of transfer may be occupied, used, 
and improved, for the purposes of this sec- 
tion prior to the approval of title by the 
Attorney General as required by section 355 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 3, line 11, strike out the word “there- 
to.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

Page 3, line 20, strike out the word “and” 
where it appears the first time and insert the 
word “or.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SPRINGER: On 
page 3, line 23, after the period, insert: 

“The amount paid for any property taken 
shall include fair compensation for losses 
proximately caused by the taking in addition 
to the fair value of the property itself.” 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, when 
I spoke on the bill during the general de- 
bate I mentioned the fact that such an 
amendment would be offered to title II of 
this bill. The amendment which I have 
offered is fair and equitable, and will aid 
in reaching an equitable solution in fix- 
ing the measure of damages sustained. 
As was explained at that particular time, 
during the general debate, title II of this 
bill enters a new field under the law of 
eminent domain. It provides for the con- 
demnation of real estate, as is now pro- 
vided. by law, and then it enters into a 
new field of condemning personal prop- 
erty. It is not limited, alone, to personal 
property, because it gives the right of 
condemning the entire title, which has 
always been observed under the law, and 
it gives the additional right to condemn 
“the temporary use thereof” or “any 
other interest therein.” In other words, 
under the law as we have known it 
throughout the years, under condemna- 
tion proceedings, when we condemn land 
we took full and complete title to it; but 
under this proposed law you can take any 
part of it, or the temporary use of the 
real estate, or any other interest therein. 
The same broad provision applies to 
personal property under title II of this 
bill. 

As I mentioned awhile ago in the gen- 
eral debate on the bill, after the property 


was 


Was 
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is acquired, that is, the full interest, or 
any other interest therein, then it may be 
disposed of, or any interest therein which 
is taken may be disposed of, by sale by 
the Government. That leaves the owner 
of the property subject to whatever dis- 
position the Government should desire to 
make of it. That provision for sale under 
title II of this proposed law would give 
the Government the power to dispose of 
the real estate, or the personal property, 
or both, or any interest therein which the 
Government acquired under the con- 
demnation proceedings, and the former 
owner would have no redress. 

The further provision is set forth under 
section 1 (b) of the act of July 2, 1940 
(54 Stat. 712). It provides how that sale 
shall be made, and I want you to listen 
to the language of section 1 (b) of the 
statute. This is the language, I quote: 

1 (b). The Secretary of War is further 
authorized with or without advertising to 
lease, sell, or otherwise dispose of such plants, 
buildings, facilities, utilities, appurtenances 
thereto, and lands under such terms and 
conditions as he may deem advisable. 


In other words, I want to impress upon 
the membership this: The unfairness of 
this proposed plan. Let us take a hypo- 
thetical case. Suppose we have an owner 
whose property is taken under condem- 
nation, either the whole interest, or any 
temporary use thereof, or any other in- 
terest therein, under that provision of 
law. How would that property owner be 
able to recoup his property at the end, 
or at the time of sale? We must remem- 
ber the sale may be made with or with- 
out advertising, and in such manner as 
the head of the department or agency 
may determine—that is, the manner in 
which the sale is held. The property 
would be sold out from under the man 
who owned it. He would have little or 
no opportunity to recapture it. 

Mr. MAY Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. Might the Government 
under this statute, if the Government 
desired to do so, condemn a man’s house 
and lot, including his household goods 
and everything within it, take them over 
and use them, if they wanted to? 

Mr. SPRINGER. There is no question 
in the world but what that could be done. 
That is precisely the power which is 
granted to the Government under this 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. MAY. Or take it for the purpose 
of making a storage dump out of it, if 
they wanted to? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is entirely cor- 
rect under the broad provisions and 
terms of this proposed law. Under the 
amendment which I have offered—which 
I hope will be adopted by the commit- 
tee—the measure of damages which the 
owner sustains by reason of the condem- 
nation will be computed by making an 
assessment of the value of the whole and 
entire property before the taking occurs, 
both real estate and personal property, 
and by fixing the value of the residue or 
remainder of the property, which the 
Government fails to take, and the differ- 
ence in such values would constitute the 
measure of damages. 
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Mr. Chairman, we are at war. We 
have a stupendous task ahead. We will 
meet it, and we will win this war. But 
as we look forward throughout the future 
years we must not pass legislation which 
will assume to take the property of the 
people of this Nation without just com- 
pensation therefor. 
which I have proposed will aid in the 
determination of that highly important 
question—the just compensation for the 
property taken in such condemnation 
proceedings. 

I hope the committec will see fit to 
adopt the amendment which I have 
offered. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute for the pending amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HOBBS as a sub- 
stitute for the Springer amendment: On 
page 3, line 23, after the period, insert “The 
amount paid for any property so taken shall 
include fair compensation for losses proxi- 
mately caused by the taking in addition to 
the amount which would otherwise have been 
payable.” 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I am go- 
ing to let the Supreme Court make this 
argument for me. The United States v. 
Russell (13 Wall. 629): 

A taking of private property by Govern- 
ment when emergency of public service in 
time of war or impending public danger is 
tco urgent to admit of delay is everywhere 
regarded as justified if the necessity for the 
use of the property is imperative and imme- 
diate and the danger impending; and it is 
equally clear that the taking of such prop- 
erty under such circumstances creates an 
obligation on the part of the Government to 
reimburse the owner to the full value of the 
service. Private rights under such extreme 
and imperative circumstances must give way 
for the time to public good, but the Govern. 
ment must make full restitution for the sacri- 
fice. 


From Jacobs v. U. S. (290 Ala.), pages 
16 and 17, I quote: 


The circuit ccurt of appeals, distinguish- 
ing the present suits from condemnation 
proceedings instituted by the Government, 
held that the suits were founded upon an 
implied contract and, hence, that interest 
could not be allowed, citing United Siates v. 
North American Co. (253 U. S. 330). 

This ruling cannot be sustained. The 
suits were based on the right to recover just 
compensation for property taken by the 
United States for. public use in the exercise 
of its power of eminent domain. That right 
was guaranteed by the Constitution. The 
fact that condemnation proceedings were not 
instituted and that the right was asserted in 
suits by the owners did not change the essen- 
tial nature of the claim. It rested upon the 
fifth amendment. Statutory recognition was 
not necessary. Such a promise was implied 
because of the duty to pay imposed by the 
amendment. The suits were thus founded 
upon the Constitution of the United States 
(28 U. S. C. 41 (20)). 

The amount recoverable was just compen- 
sation, not inadequate compensation. The 
concept of just compensation is comprehen- 
sive and includes all elements, “and no spe- 
cific command to include interest is neces- 
sary when interest or its equivalent is a part 
of such compensation.” The owner is not 
limited to the value of the property at the 
time of the taking; he is entitled to such ad- 
dition as will produce the full equivalent of 
that value paid contemporaneously with the 
taking. Interest at a proper rate “is a good 
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measure by which to ascertain the amount 
so to be added.” (Seaboard Air Line R. Co. v. 
United States, 261 U. S. 229, 306). 

Yet, in spite of the Constitution and in de- 
fiance of this decision, owners of private prop- 
erty taken for public use are generally de- 
nied any interest or its equivalent, no mat- 
ter if payment be delayed for a year or more 
after the taking. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HOBBS. As soon as I have fin- 


. ished this statement but not beforc, and 


I will bear that in mind and come back 
to the gentleman, whose requests are al- 
ways granted with pleasure. 

Resuming—interest or its equivalent is 
the first right being denied by reason of 
erroneous administration. 

The second is rents. Rents are indi- 
visible for farm lands, and unless the 
tenant occupies the land for the crop 
period and until he has a chance to 
gather his crops, the landlord cannot 
collect one dime of rent, but the tenant 
if dispossessed can recover for the esti- 
mated value of the growing crops. The 
landlord loses both rents and his part of 
the crops if the Government takes the 
farm and dispossesses a tenant and the 
landlord before a crop season is over. 

Next is taxes. Suppose the Govern- 
ment says it wants possession of your 
land on September 1 and State taxes are 
due and payable in October. You give 
possession September 1. Does the Gov- 
ernment pay the taxes after Octcber 
1? Not at all, unless the deal is closed 
and the title has become vested. This 
may not happen for months, or even 
longer. 

Then there is the matter of seed and 
fertilizer. The money you paid for the 
laborers and for the mules to plant the 
crops, you cannot get a dime of that back. 
That is what they call speculative dam- 
ages. Yet they speculate on the value of 
a growing crop to the tenants but not to 
the landlord. The landlord loses his 
rent, which may be his only income from 
land, provided the property is taken in 
possession by the Government before the 
crop pericd is over. 

This amendment does nothing in the 
world more than to require what is right 
between a man and his government. Just 
compensation is the sole measure. We 
are not seeking to add remote, specula- 
tive, or any other kind of damages. All 
we are asking is that the constitutional 
requirement of the payment of just com- 
pensation be observed and complied with. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute in order to yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HoBBS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Ithank the gentle- 
man. I want to ask the gentleman if as 
a practical matter the Gəvernment does 
not pay the owner of the property or pay 
into court its appraisal of the value of 
the property with the taking, then the 
balance, if there is any balance, is liti- 
gated, if the owner is not satisfied? Is 
not that the practical way it works out? 
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Mr. HOBBS. I do not think that is 
either the practice or the theory. Cer- 
tainly it is not the provision of this act. 
My experience in over 700 cases is that 
nothing like that is done. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am sure the gen- 
tleman will agree that an appraisal 
price is paid into court, which the owner 
can withdraw without prejudice in his 
suit against the Government, if he is not 
satisfled. Will the gentleman agree to 
that? 

Mr. HOBBS. I do not agree with that 
statement, That is not my understand- 
ing of the method pursued. I think a 
token deposit is all that is paid in many 
cases. I know of one instance where a 
very small amount of money was paid 
in a matter involving a very, very large 
amount of undisputed value. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If it is proven to 
the satisfaction of the gentleman that 
that is true, would the gentleman then 
be satisfied that his amendment has no 
place in the bill? 

Mr. HOBBS. No, sir. If the law and 
the practice be what you think it is, 
what harm can my amendment possibly 
do? If the Government agents are al- 
ready doing what my amendment would 
require, it would not affect them in the 

` slightest degree. 

But if, as I most earnestly insist, the 
plain mandate of the Constitution is be- 
ing ignored and citizens penalized there- 
by, my amendment would stop at least 
some of it, and should be adopted. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendments 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. SPRINGER] and the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. Hosss]. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure we all agree 
with the general objectives of the gentle- 
men. Icommend them for their zeal and 
effort to protect the people whom they 
represent, but I am confident the amend- 
ments they offer are not necessary. 

In my opinion, the first authority cited 
by the gentleman from Alabama is the 
best authority in support. of this bill as 
drawn, because the authority which the 
gentleman cited, and I do not have it 
before me now, laid down the proposi- 
tion which is recognized in the courts 
that damage for the taking of property 
by the Federal Government is that dam- 
age recognized by the Constitution as just 
compensation. Therefore, regardless of 
any statutory enactment, a person whose 
property is taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment is entitled to just compensation. 

Let me read from a decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Seaboard 
Air Line Ry. v. U. S. (261 U. S. 299) at 
page 306. This was a case in which the 
question at issue was the amount of com- 
pensation to which the property owner 
was entitled. 

The decision states: - 

It is obvious that the owner’s right to just 
compensation cannot be made to depend 
upon State statutory provisions. 

The Constitution safeguards the right and 
section 10 of the Lever Act directs payment, 
The rule above referred to, that in the ab- 
sence of agreement to pay or statute allowing 
it, the United States will not be held liable 


for interest on unpa d accounts and claims, 
does not apply here. The requirement that 
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just compensation shall be paid is compre- 
hensive and includes all elements, and no 
specific command to include interest is neces- 
sary when interest or its equivalent is a part 
of such compensation. 


And I call particular attention to this 
additional excerpt from the opinion: 

Where the United States condemns and 
takes possession of land before ascertaining 
or paying compensation, the owner is not 
limited to the value of the property at the 
time of the taking; he is entitled to such 
addition as will produce the full equivalent 
or that value paid contemporaneously with 
the taking. 


Mr. Chairman, we are now passing up- 
on a war-powers bill. This bill comes 
before the House because we are at war. 
It provides the rights and remedies which 
will be granted to those citizens who are 
affected by the impact of the war. The 
rule with respect to the damages to which 
a person is entitled whose property is 
taken by the Government through con- 
demnation is well known and well estab- 
lished. It is the existing law and it will 
be applied, regardless of statute; it will 
be applied under the constitutional pro- 
visions protecting citizens in that cir- 
cumstance, 

The suggestion is made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama, for 
whom I entertain the highest regard per- 
sonally as a legislator and as a lawyer, 
that the rule be changed or that an at- 
tempt be made to change the rule. In 
what respect? 

By amending this bill to provide that 
the amount paid for any property teken 
shall include fair compensation for losses 
proximately caused by the taking in ad- 
dition to the amount which would other- 
wise have been payable. 

Something in addition to what would 
be payable under the existing law is beirg 
asked for by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama at a time when this country is at 
war. The genileman from Alabama, in 
his great zeal to protect those whom he 
so ably represents, comes before this 
House and asks that the United States 
Government in the time of its extremity 
be required to pay more for the teking 
of property than it is normally required 
to pay under ordinary circumstances. 
He asks that greater damages be allowed 
under the circumstances that exist at 
this time than those allowed under the 
circumstances that have existed through- 
out the time covered by the period in 
which the United States Government 
has been taking private property. 

The effect of this amendment would 
be to so muddy the situation that it 
would create untold lawsuits and untold 
claims, which could not be settled ex- 
cept with tremendous diffculty, if ever, 
by the United States Government. I 
sincerely trust the amendment will be 
defeated. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I share the views of the 
gentleman from Nebraska who just ad- 
dressed you with reference to our dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hopss]. We all have the 
greatest respect for him. However, I and 
the previous speaker must respectfully 
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disagree with him as to his amend- 
ment. 

As I understand, his amendment pro- 
vides that the amount paid for any prop- 
erty so taken shall include not only fair 
compensation for the property itself but 
also damages “proximately caused” by 
the taking. 

The words “proximately caused” are 
highly indefinite. They are too vague to 
permit of proper administration. The 
courts would be hard put to it to under- 
stand and determine damages “proxi- 
mately caused.” That would be an en- 
tirely new idea of damages. It would 
open a brand new line of attack for 
enterprising lawyers. If we were to allow 
these words to remain in the statute as 
per the amendment of the gentleman 
from Alabama we would open wide the 
doors to allowing all manner and k nd 
of damages to be assessed against the 


Government. Damages would be with- 
out let or hindrance so long as they be 
“proximate,” whatever that means. 


There would be interminable litigation 
before “proximate” could be defined. 

Let me give you one or two concrete 
cases. A gentleman up in my district 
manufactures lipstick, let us say. In the 
manufacture of the cosmet’c containers 
he uses copper and brass. He may have a 
quantity of copper and brass that the 
Government covets and must have for 
the war effort. If this copper and brass 
were taken from him, under the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that man would finally be compen- 
sated not only for the actual value of the 
copper and the brass, the enhanced value, 
which would be perfectly prcper, but also 
for the value of the lipstock containers 
that would in the future have been man- 
ufactured from that copper and brass. 
There would be “proximately” caused to 
him a damage because he could not sell 
the lipstick material that goes into the 
containers. He would be able to get com- 
pensation for his loss of goodwill. What 
would be the vaiue of that gocdwill? 
There is no court of record that has any 
definite standard by which we could 
gage that man's damage to his goodwill. 
It would be an entirely new note in dam- 
ages. 

I have in mind another individual in 
New York City who has a cutlery plant. 
The Government may take away the 
stainless steel or chrome that he uses in 
the manufacture of knives, forks, and 
spoons. The handles of those knives, 
forks, and spoons are often made of 
plastic material. Under the suggested 
amendment he could say, “If you take 
this steel away from me you must give 
me the value of the steel. You must also 
give me the value of all my plastics, be- 
cause I might not have any use for them. 
Therefore I will be damaged to a greater 
degree. In addition, you are ruining my 
business, and you must g've me the value 
of my losses, the value of my plant as a 
going concern, and the value of my good- 
will.’ It would be highly d*fficult to 
plumb the depths of the value of that 
goodwill, the amount of all the “proxi- 
mate” business losses. 

Take the case of a men who has an 
automobile establishment. The Govern- 
ment may want the rubber in the tres 
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on his cars. The man would say, “You 
are ruining my cars. You must give me 
the value of the automobiles. In addi- 
tion, you are ruining my business and 
must give me the value of my goodwill 
that is destroyed. Furthermore I can- 
not go on with my lease. If I could go 
on I would make $50,000 a year. My 
lease has 10 more years to run. Thus I 
am damaged in addition to my cars, my 
goodwill, 10 times $50,000 or $500,000.” 

That opens the door mighty wide, and 
that man could mulct the Government 
out of thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars, whereas the man in the trenches, 
Possibly making the supreme sacrifice, 
would be getting $21 a month. Busi- 
nessmen must also make some degree of 
sacrifice. They should not ask for the 
pound of flesh, and that is what would 
happen under this amendment. Busi- 
ness would get its pound of flesh out of 
the Government. 

I do hope we pause long before we 
give such tremendous damages as would 
be involved in the use of the words 
“proximately caused by the taking.” 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosss]. 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE II—PRIORITIES POWERS 


Sec. 301. Subsection (a) of section (2) of 
the act of June 28, 1940 (54 Stat. 676), en- 
titled “An act to expedite national defense, 
and for other purposes,” as amended by the 
act of May 31, 1941 (55 Stat. 236), is amended 
as follows: 

(a) In paragraph (1) of said subsection 
(a), strike out the words “this section” and 
the words “this subsection” wherever they 
appear, and substitute the words “this 
paragraph.“ 

(b) Strike out paragraph (2) of said sub- 
section and substitute a new paragraph (2) 
and add paragraphs (3) to (8), as follows: 

“(2) Deliveries of material to which pri- 
ority may be assigned pursuant to paragraph 
(1) shall include, in addition to deliveries 
of material under contracts or orders of 
the Army or Navy, deliveries of material 
under 

“(A) Contracts or orders for the govern- 
ment of any country whose defense the 
President deems vital to the defense of the 
United States under the terms of the act 
of March 11, 1941, entitled ‘An act to pro- 
mote the defense of the United States’; 

“(B) Contracts or orders which the Presi- 
dent shall deem necessary or appropriate to 
promote the defense of the United States; 

“(C) Subcontracts or suborders which the 
President shall deem necessary or appro- 
priate to the fulfillment of any contract or 
order as specified in this subsection. 
Deliveries under any contract or order 
specified in this subsection may be assigued 
priority over deliveries under any other con- 
tract or order; and the President may require 
acceptance of and performance under such 
contracts or orders in preference to other 
contracts or orders for the purpose of assur- 
ing such priority. Whenever the President 
is catisfied that the fulfillment of require- 
ments for the defense of the United States 
will result in a shortage in the supply of 
any material or of any facilities for defense 
or for private account or for export, the Presi- 
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dent may allocate such material or facilities 
in such manner, upon such conditions and 
to such extent as he shall deem necessary 
or appropriate in the public interest and 
to promote the national defense. 

“(3) The President shall be entitled to 
obtain such information from, require such 
reports and the keeping of such records by, 
make such inspection of the books, records, 
and other writings, premises or property of, 
any person (which, for the purpose of this 
subsection, shall include any individual, 
partnership, association, business trust, cor- 
poration, or any organized group of persons, 
whether incorporated or not), and make such 
investigations, as may be necessary or appro- 
priate, in his discretion, to the enforcement 
or administration of the provisions of this 
subsection. 

“(4) For the purpose of obtaining any in- 
formation, verifying any report required, or 
making any investigation pursuant to para- 
graph (3), the provisions of sections 9 and 
10 of the act of September 26, 1914 (38 Stat. 
722), are hereby made applicable to the 
jurisdiction, powers, and duties of the 
President. 
` “(5) Any person who willfully performs 
any act prohibited, or willfully fails to per- 
form any act required by, any provision of 
this subsection or any rule, regulation, or 
order hereunder, whether heretofore or here- 
after issued, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall, upon conviction, be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than 1 year, or both. 

“(6) The district courts of the United 
States and the United States courts of any 
Territory or other place subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States and the courts 
of the Philippine Islands shall have jurisdic- 
tion of violations of this subsection or any 
rule, regulation, or order or subpena herc- 
under, whether heretofore or hereafter issued, 
and of all civil actions under this subsection 
to enforce any liability or duty created by, 
or to enjoin any violation of, this subsection 
or any rule, regulation, order, or subpena 
hereunder whether heretofore or hereafter is- 
sued. Any criminal proceeding on account of 
any such violation may be brought in any 
district in which any act, failure to act, or 
transaction constituting the violation oc- 
curred. Any such civil action may be brought 
in any such district or in the district in 
which the defendant resides or transacts 
business, Process in such cases, criminal or 
civil, may be served in any district wherein 
the defendant resides or transacts business 
or wherever the defendant may be found; 
and subpena for witnesses who are required 
to attend a court in any district in any such 
case may run into any other district. No 
costs shall be assessed against the United 
States in any proceeding under this sub- 
section. 

“(7) No person shall be held liable for 
damages or penalties for any default under 
any contract or order which shall result di- 
rectly or indirectly from his compliance with 
this subsection or any rule, regulation, or 
order issued hereunder, notwithstanding that 
any such rule, regulation, or order shall 
thereafter be declared by judicial or other 
competent authority to be invalid. 

“(8) The President may exercise any power, 
authority, or discretion conferred on him by 
this subsection, through such department, 
agency, or officer of the Government as he 
may direct and in conformity with any rules 
or regulations which he may prescribe.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 4, strike out lines 8 down through 
and including line 19 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 301. Subsection (a) of section 2 of 
the act of June 28, 1940 (54 Stat. 676), en- 
titled “An act to expedite national defense, 
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and for other purposes,” as amended by the 
act of May 31, 1941 (Public Law No. 89, 77th 
Cong.), is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 2. (a) (1) That whenever deemed by 
the President of the United States to be in 
the best interests of the national defense dur- 
ing the national emergency declared by the 
President on September 8, 1939, to exist, the 
Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to 
negotiate contracts for the acquisition, con- 
struction, repair, or alteration of complete 
naval vessels or aircraft, or any portion there- 
of, including plans, spare parts, and equip- 
ment therefor that have been or may be au- 
thorized, and also for machine tools and other 
similar equipment, with or without advertis- 
ing or competitive bidding upon determina- 
tion that the price is fair and reasonable, and 
deliveries of material under all orders placed 
pursuant to the authority of this paragraph 
and all other naval contracts or orders and all 
Army contracts and orders shall, in the dis- 
cretion of the President, take priority over 
all deliveries for private account or for ex- 
port: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Navy shall report every 3 months to the Con- 
gress the contracts entered into under the 
authority of this paragraph: Provided fur- 
ther, That contracts negotiated pursuant to 
the provisions of this paragraph shall not be 
deemed to be contracts for the purchase of 
such materials, supplies, articles, or equip- 
ment as may usually be bought in the open 
market within the meaning of section 9 of 
the act entitled “An act to provide conditions 
for the purchase of supplies and the making 
of contracts by the United States, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 30, 1936 (49 
Stat. 2036; U. S. C., Supp. V, title 41, secs. 
35-45) : Provided further, That nothing here- 
in contained shall relieve a bidder or con- 
tractor of the obligation to furnish the bonds 
under the requirements of the act of August 
24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793; 40 U. S. C. 270 (a) to 
(d)): Provided further, That the cost-plus- 
a-percentage-of-cost system of contracting 
shall not be used under the authority grant- 
ed by this paragraph to negotiate contracts; 
but this proviso shall not be construed to 
prohibit the use of the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
form of contract when such use is deemed 
necessary by the Secretary of the Navy: And 
provided further, That the fixed fee to be 
paid the contractors as a result of any contract 
entered into under the authority of this par- 
agraph, or any War Department contract en- 
tered into in the form of cost plus a fixed 
fee, shall not exceed 7 percent of the esti- 
mated cost of the contract (exclusive of the 
fee as determined by the Secretary of the 
Navy or the Secretary of War, as the case may 
be)?” 

Paragraph (C)—Page 7, in line 9 before 
the period, and in line 11 after the word 
“subsection”, insert “(a)”. 

Paragraph (C)—Page 8, in lines 3 and 9, 
after the work “subsection”, insert “(a)”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, strike out paragraph (4), lines 9 
through 14, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(4) For the purpose of obtaining any in- 
formation, verifying any report required, or 
making any investigation pursuant to para- 
graph (3), the President may administer 
oaths and affirmations, and may require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production 
of any books or records or any other docu- 
mentary or physical evidence which may be 
relevant to the inquiry. Such attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, records, or other docu- 
mentary or physical evidence may be re- 
quired at any designated place from any 
State, Territory, or other place subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States: Provided, 
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That the production of a person’s books, rec- 
ords, or other documentary evidence shall 
not be required at any place other than the 
place where such person resides or trans- 
acts business, if, prior to the return date 
specifled in the subpena issued with respect 
thereto, such person furnishes the President 
with a true copy of such books, records, or 
other documentary evidence (certified by 
such person under oath to be a true and 
correct copy) or enters into a stipulation with 
the President as to the information contained 
in such books, records, or other documentary 
evidence. Witnesses shall be paid the same 
fees and mileage that are paid witnesses in 
the courts of the United States. No person 
shall be excused from attending and testify- 
ing or from producing any books, records, or 
other documentary or physical evidence in 
obedience to any such subpena, or in any 
action or proceeding which may be instituted 
under this subsection (a), on the ground 
that the testimony or evidence, documentary 
or otherwise, required of him may tend to 
incriminate him or subject him to a penalty 
or forfeiture; but no individual shall be sub- 
ject to prosecution and punishment or to 
any penalty or forfeiture for or on account 
of any transaction, matter, or thing concern- 
ing which he is compelled to testify or pro- 
duce evidence, documentary or otherwise, 
after having claimed his privilege against self- 
incrimination, except that any such in- 
dividual so testifying shall not be exempt 
from prosecution and punishment for per- 
jury committed in so testifying. The Presi- 
dent shall not publish or disclose any infor- 
mation obtained under this paragraph which 
the President deems confidential or with ref- 
erence to which a request for confidential 
treatment is made by the person furnishing 
such information, unless the President deter- 
mines that the withholding thereof is con- 
trary to the interest of the national defense 
and security; and anyone violating this pro- 
vision shall be guilty of a felony and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not exceed- 
ing $1,000, or be imprisoned not exceeding 
2 years, or both.“ 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smirx of Vir- 
ginia: On page 9, line 6, after “copy of”, 
insert “extracts of all material portions of.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, it occurs to me that in this pro- 
vision under which an agency of the 
Government may require a company to 
produce its books at a distant point, the 
committee is undertaking to alleviate the 
situation by providing that instead of 
producing the books, the party could 
produce copies of the books. My amend- 
ment, instead of requiring them to pro- 
duce copies of all their books and 
records, as the agency might require 
them to do, will merely require them to 
produce such material extracts as may be 
necessary for that purpose. 

I do not think this injures your bill at 
all and it would be a matter of con- 
venience to parties who have to deal with 
an agency, because, under the bill as 
written, such agency could require any 
corporation whose books it wanted to 
examine either to bring all of their books, 
which might be truckloads or trainloads, 
to a distant point, or to bring full copies 
of all their bocks. All I want to do in 
this amendment is to let them bring 
copies of the material and necessary ex- 
tracts which will give the Government 
all of the information needed. 
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Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. Under the provisions of the 
bill as written, a company that had a 
large amount of records might be re- 
quired to expend hundreds of dollars 
copying such records if they were re- 
quired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MAY. And the gentleman's 
amendment would relieve them of that by 
furnishing the necessary extracts from 
the books. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Do I understand 
that under this bill it is discretionary 
with the court to decide whether it wants 
all of the records or a part of the records? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It is not a 
question of the court getting the records 
but the agency getting them. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. But is it not dis- 
cretionary with the President to say 
whether he wants all of them or part of 
them? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No; it is dis- 
cretionary with the agency down there, 
locking at your books. I can give you, 
for example, a concrete illustration. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield in order to 
get us going straight? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Whatever is 
furnished would be a copy of whatever is 
subpenaed. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. And if the 
subpena is for a part of the records, then 
the copy would be that, and how could 
you arrange it so that the subpena would 
be for one thing and the compliance 
would be for something different? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I would say 
that your subpena would be for such ma- 
terial parts of the record as the agency 
wanted, just as you proceed under 
a subpena duces tec 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Is it the 
gentleman’s notion that you would fur- 
nish something different from that re- 
quired by the subpena duces tecum? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No; for in- 
stance, suppose you wanted an extract 
of all of company A’s accounts with com- 
pany B. You would just ask for copies 
of all of company A’s entries on its books 
of account with company B. But under 
the bill as you have it now the agency 
could ask you to bring all of your books 
or make copies of all of your books with 
all of your customers from A to Z. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the 
gentleman yield further so I can get it 
straight in my own mind? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Is it the 
gentleman’s intention to limit the scope 
of the subpena? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No; I would 
not say that. It is to limit the scope of 
the compliance. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Let us get 
that straight, because I know the gentle- 
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man wants to help us and so do we want 

to help. If the compliance required 

covers the whole scope of the subpena, 

would the gentleman have any complaint 

about that arrangement? 

Phat SMITH of Virginia. I do not get 
at. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. If the copy 
required is a copy of that which is sub- 
penaed, would that be satisfactory? 

Mr. SM:TH of Virginia. No; because 
they might subpena all of the company’s 
books and records under this language. 
Suppose they subpenaed all of the books 
when they did not need them. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Suppose they 
did subpena them. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not want 
them to be permitted to subpena all the 
books. I want them to be permitted to 
bring only such parts as are material. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Who is 
going to determine what is material in 
the event of their presentation in court? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I think if you 
put this in there, whatever agency is call- 
ing for these books is going to determine 
in advance what extracts it wants and 
ask for them. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Virginia may proceed for 
2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Will the gen- 
tleman let me illustrate what makes me 
offer this amendment? It is an incident 
that occurred in my own experience. A 
certain corporation was called on by a 
Government agency to give it informa- 
tion about one of its customers. The 
corporation doubted whether it could 
properly do that without going into court 
and getting a court order. This par- 
ticular agency did not argue it at all. It 
issued a subpena against this corpora- 
tion. It said, under the law bring all of 
the records cf your institution to a cer- 
tain distant point or a certain day. That 
actually happened. If compliance had 
been had, that institution must have 
closed its doors, taken all its books and 
papers, and moved them by a number of 
trucks to a distant point. We did man- 
age to straighten it out and gave the 
agency what it wanted without having to 
close the shop and take the books to some 
other part of the country. That is all 
that I am seeking to stop here. I think 
this amendment does it. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask for recognition in opposition 
to the amendment. I have sympathy 
with what the gentleman has in mind. 
The amendment is offered to the proviso. 
The proviso refers to the copy of the doc- 
ument subpenaed. That is all. That is 
all that is provided for with reference to 
the copy. Let us get that straight. He 
is a businessman, and he has some books 
that are subpenaed. He does not want 
to bring the books into court. This bill 
gives him the choice of bringing that 
which has been subpenaed or bringing a 
copy of that which has been subpenaed. 
What I cannot understand is how you 
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can limit as to the copy of that which 
would have been required if the original 
had been brought. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If you make an 
extract of it that is in a sense a copy. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The point 
I make is that you have to provide a copy 
of that which is subpenaed, and if there 
is any limitation to be imposed in this 
bill, it ought to be with reference to that 
which you may subpena. This particular 
proviso is for the convenience of the 
businessman. 

Mr. McCORMACK, And furthermore, 
this is the regular stock form of language 
more or less that is carried in all of the 
bills with reference to a power that we 
delegate. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, yes; and the point I am trying to 
make out of the amendment is that it is 
a limitation on the copy. If there should 
be any limitation proposed, it ought to 
be as to the books. 

Mr.McCORMACK. Iagree, and there 
is an additional reason—— 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Oh, I have 
stated a reason that is a good one, and 
when you get a good reason there is no 
need of running off after another one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word for the 
purpose of asking the chairman a ques- 
tion. A hasty reading of this committee 
amendment leads me to believe that only 
the President may subpena this record. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. As a matter 
of fact, the President does not do it, but 
he delegates the power to somebody else 
to do it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is that implied? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is speci- 
fied. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the remaining committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 10, line 14, after the word “subsec- 
tion”, insert the article “(a)”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 15, strike out the word “here- 
under” and insert the word “thereunder.” 

Page 10, line 23, after the word “subsec- 
tion”, insert the article “(a)”. 

Page 10, line 24, strike out the word “here- 
under” and insert the word “thereunder.” 

Line 25, after the word “subsection”, insert 
the article “(a)”. 


The foregoing committee amendments 
were severally agreed to. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. After the Clerk has 
finished the reading of the committee 
amendments to the several paragraphs, 
is it true that the paragraph is agreed 
to as read, or are the paragraphs subject 
to further amendment after being first 
amended by the committee? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Paragraphs not 
sought to be amended by committee 
amendments, of course, are open to any 
other amendment that may be offered 
that may be germane. Of course, the 
committee amendment is subject to 
amendment. 

Mr. HINSHAW. For example, after 
passing section 5 on page 10, is that sec- 
tion subject to amendment after it has 
been read? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; that is true. 
However, the whole section is read. The 
gentleman has invited attention to a 
paragraph of a section. The whole sec- 
tion is read and then any part of that 
section is subject to amendment. 

The Clerk will report the next commit- 
tee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11, line 1, after the word “subsection”, 
insert (a).“ 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 11, line 2, strike out the word “here- 
under”, and insert “thereunder.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 14, after the word “subsec- 
tion”, insert “(a).” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 17, after the word “from”, 
strike out the word “his.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 11, line 18, after the word “subsection”, 
insert “(a)”, and at the end of the line strike 


out the word “hereunder” and insert ‘there- 
under.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to 


to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11, line 23, after the word “subsec- 
tion”, insert “(a).” 


The committeꝶ mend ndment was agreed 
to : N 


The CHAIRMAN. That disposes of 
the committee amendments to that sec- 
tion, 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the floor to ask a ques- 
tion of the very eminent and distin- 
guished lawyers on the committee han- 
dling this bill. 

On page 10, lines 12 to 18, is a penalty 
provision which would impose a fine of 
$10,000 and imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year upon any person who will- 
fully performs any act prohibited, or 
willfully fails to perform any act required 
by any provision of this subsection, and 
then there is the following language, “or 
any rule, regulation, or order hereunder.” 

I would like to ask one of the mem- 
bers of the committee whether the pub- 
lication of a rule or regulation in a Gov- 
ernment publication, such as the Federal 
Register, is such legal notice to persons 
in this country that failure to adhere to 
those rules and regulations so published 
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constitutes a willful violation, even in the 
event they did not happen to read them, 
Perhaps the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUM- 
NERS], can answer that question. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The same rule 
applies to this as to all administrative 
rules and regulations. I do not think 
there is anything new in this. 

Mr. HINSHAW. But can the gentle- 
man answer me? Is it a willful violation 
of the rule, when that rule has been pub- 
lished some place by some department or 
agency or administrative officer of the 
Government, yet it is not known that it 
has been published, by the person who 
violates it? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I should say that 
a person charged with such violation 
could raise that as a defense if he saw 
fit to do so. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Does the gentleman 
think that would be a good defense in 
court? 

Mr. HANCOCK. That is a question for 
the jury to decide after hearing the evi- 
dence. Each case will stand on its own 
facts and circumstances. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. That is what I 
intended to imply. 

Mr. HINSHAW. After this rule has 
been published in the Federal Register or 
on some bulletin board, is that sufficient 
notice to a person who might violate it, 
without knowing of its being published? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, I assume you are 
intending to ask if the publication in the 
Federal Register is constructive knowl- 
edge of its publication? 

Mr. HINSHAW. If he should violate 
that rule, which was duly published 
some place, but without his happening 
to have seen it, could he be convicted 
of willful violation of the rule? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I should say that 
the word “willful” implies that he has 
actual knowledge of it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is what I 
wanted to ask the distinguished barris- 
ters here, whether the word “willful” 
would be construed to mean that he must 
have had actual knowledge, and has di- 
rectly and willfully violated the regula- 
aon in accordance with his knowledge 
of it? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I should say that 
all the facts and circumstances would 
be taken into account, as to whether 
under the circumstances he should have 
known that such rule existed. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am still at sea 
about it, but I thank the gentleman for 
attempting to instruct me. 

I can only add that there is already 
such confusion in published orders, rules, 
and regulations that no one can conduct 
his affairs without violating one or more 
of them. There are rules and amend- 
ments to rules and then rescinding 
orders, and there are regulations and 
amendments to them, with new ones 
pouring out of the mill every day. In- 
stead of being a government by law we 
are fast becoming a government by 
Executive order, rule, and regulation, all 
having the force of law. How can John 
Citizen avoid violating orders, rules, and 
regulations and thereby avoid liability 
to fine and imprisonment when he cannot 
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know what they all are nor when he is 
py to find himself up against a fresh 
one 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in reading this bill, 
S. 2208, it seems to violate and flout the 
orderly proceedings and the plan of pro- 
cedure in this House. 

In the first place, the House is consti- 
tuted so that Members are assigned to 
committees to handle certain classes of 
legislation. By long experience and 
process of selection and elimination the 
membership of these committees are par- 
ticularly qualified to handle the legisla- 
tion that comes before the regular com- 
mittee. 

Now, this is an omnibus bill. I do not 
know why, in dealing with one of the 
most important financial policies of this 
country, our good friend the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Sreacatt] and the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
was ignored by bringing in title IV in this 
omnibus bill. Or why the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures was 
overlooked in considering the provisions 
of title 9. 

If you can pass this bill under this 
procedure, and override the rules and 
procedure of this House, you can pass 
anything. 

I would like to know what considera- 
tion the Judiciary Committee gave to a 
e as important as title IV of this 
bill. 

In the great emergency of the Civil 
War when the source of money and credit 
failed in this country, particularly money, 
and bonds no longer brought in cash 
with which to finance the war, the great 
war President, Abraham Lincoln, decided 
to finance the Civil War with non-inter- 
est-bearing promissory notes of the 
Treasury, and the Treasury issued the 
famous greenbacks of the Civil War, and 
we all know that our Government was 
successful in carrying out the operations 
of that war with that kind of financing. 
We did not pile up a huge interest load 
on the people by that process. Here we 
go into this war with an interest load of 
over $2,000,000,000 annually, a $50,000,- 
000,000 debt, and we have authorized 
wholesale appropriations that total well 
over a hundred billion—thirty-two bil- 
lion in the last appropriation bill, if I 
recall correctly. Then it is proposed that 
we provide an inflationary scheme 
whereby the Treasury can turn over its 
power to the Federal Reserve and by 
making some bookkeeping entries con- 
tinue to pile a load of interest on the 
people of these United States that they, 
their children, and their children’s chil- 
dren can never pay. We are undermin- 
ing the financial structure of the Nation, 
we are undermining the financial stabil- 
ity of the United States, and this condi- 
tion will be reflected in our dealings with 
the rest of the world. 

Under the inflationary scheme put 
through in title IV what becomes of 
the reserves of the insurance companies, 
of the reserves of our banking system? 
What becomes of the stability of the 
financial structure with the eminent 
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gentlemen of the Judiciary Committee 
bringing in a thing like that and put- 
ting it through under the guise, if you 
please, of stabilizing the credit of the 
United States? And then they talk 
about inflation! 

If that is not inflationary I would like 
to know what it is. That is one pro- 
vision in this bill to say nothing of all 
these other schemes to put into the 
hands of the executive branch of the 
power conferred by this bill, drastic 
Powers—I do not know what the Mem- 
bers of this House are thinking about 
in undertaking to consider and pass leg- 
islation of this kind. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE IV—PURCHASE BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
OF GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 

Src, 401. Subsection (b) of section 14 of 
the act of December 23, 1913 (38 Stat. 265), 
otherwise known as the Federal Reserve Act, 
as amended, is hereby amended by striking 
out of the proviso the words “but only in 
the open market,” so that the proviso will 
read as follows: “Provided, That any bonds, 
notes, or other obligations which are direct 
obligations of the United States or which 
are fully guaranteed by the United States 
as to principal and interest may be bought 
and sold without regard to maturities.” 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
S. 2208, to further expedite the prosecu- 
tion of the war, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], I ask unanimous consent 
that he may extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and include a letter from Mr. 
Wallace McClure of the Cosmos Club on 
the subject of international executive 
agreements. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas, 
(Mr. Gossett]? 

There was no objection. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one-half minute and to revise 
and extend my own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, [Mr. VOORHIS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, for a variety of reasons I be- 
lieve the President’s order empowering 
the Army to establish restricted zones in 
areas important and vital to the defense 
of our country and to exclude from those 
areas anyone—alien or citizen—that it 
might be deemed wise to exclude was a 
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wise and proper move. In saying this I 
fully realize that the Army could exclude 
a Congressman if they thought his 
speeches were likely to undermine public 
moraes And that is all right with me, 
00. 

We. are at war and we are at war 
against a ruthless enemy. There is no 
doubt in my mind of the sincere loyalty 
to the United States of the vast majority 
of people of German, Italian—yes, and 
of Japanese—ancestry. But we do know 
that Germany and Japan particularly 
have highly developed espionage systems 
and that they have ways of compelling 
even unwilling people who may be sub- 
ject to their pressure to serve their 
interests. 

We hope and believe no enemy can 
successfully attack our shores. But 
already a submarine has shelled one point 
on the California coast, and today there 
are serious reports of what may have 
been a raid on Los Angeles; and in cases 
of this kind we want to be sure there 
would be no one on shore to assist him. 

Just who the commanding general of 
the west coast area will decide to exclude 
from the restricted areas we do not yet 
know. Already the F. B. I. has taken 
into custody a very considerable number 
of enemy aliens, and the Department of 
Justice is carrying out an evacuation 
order affecting enemy aliens from cer- 
tain specially important areas. 

But the larger movement, which, 
partly at least for their own protection, 
will probably include all the Japanese 
even though they be American citizens, 
will present much greater problems. 

One of these must be prevented. That 
is the hit-or-miss congregation of large 
numbers of these people in areas im- 
mediately adjacent to the areas from 
which they have been moved or in areas 
where others of their own race are now 
living. Instead of this there should be 
prepared a place to which they can be 
removed. It should be an area where 
farming can be carried on and where 
other types of useful and important work 
can be carriedon. There should be and 
need be no persecution and no hardship 
inflicted. 

People known to be loyal to this coun- 
try should be appealed to to assist with 
the job of resettlement and to take re- 
sponsibilities. There must be super- 
vision by such agencies of government 
as are designated to do the job. 

Another problem will be that of prop- 
erty which these people will be compelled 
to abandon. This should not be the 
occasion for anyone else to profit. A 
Government custodian for such prop- 
erty should be appointed at once. The 
farm lands should be kept in cultivation. 
And either the property should be held 
by the custodian until the end of the 
war or else sold with the consent of the 
owners, to whom, of course, the proceeds 
should go. 

We can demonstrate two things in this 
whole affair: One, that the United 
States can act decisively and in 
thoroughgoing fashion when necessary 
or wise to do so in self-protection. 
Second, that such action can be carried 
out in such a way as to increase and 
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not decrease the feeling of loyalty to this 
country on the part of all who possess it. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN FLORIDA 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. GREEN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the attention of the House to the 
great progress that rural electrification 
has made in my State. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IS A GLOWING EXAMPLE 

OF APPLIED DEMOCRACY—IT RELIEVES TOIL 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker and fellow 
Members, rural electrification is a glowing 
example of applied democracy. It is lift- 
ing the burden of toil off the backs of 
farmers and their wives. It is harnessed 
electricity made to serve man. It has 
banished gloom and despair and lighted 
up the halls of farm homes with joy and 
comfort. It has brought to rural life 
comforts, conveniences, and economies 
which were heretofore enjoyed only by 
city dwellers, and is rapidly causing the 
drift of people from cities to farms rather 
than from farms to cities. Rural elec- 
trification was in fact made possible 
through establishment of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority about 8 years ago. It 
was my happy privilege to preside over 
the House of Representatives the day 
the T. V. A. was created and also to vote 
for this measure. 

Prior to the creation of the T. V. A. 
there were comparatively few farms in 
the country which had rural electrifica- 
tion. Occasionally a prosperous farmer 
had been able to install his own small 
Deleo outfit, but electrical power was a 
high luxury and not to be even dreamed 
of by the average farmer. We will take, 
for instance, the charges made by the 
Mississippi Power Co., which is near the 
T. V. A., which charges were for 1.400 
kilowatt-hours under the old rate, and 
compare them with the T. V. A. rate of 
7% mills a kilowatt-hour of today. 


Residential rates 


Mississip- eee, 

pi Power Valley 

S ape Author. 

ity rates 
First 90 kilowatt-hours a month 88.00 $0. 90 
Next 170 kilowatt-hours a month. 13. 60 3.60 
‘ext 300 kilowatt-hours a month. 21. 00 2. 40 
ext 350 kilowatt-hours a month. 00 1.40 
Next 550 kilowatt-hours a month. 27. 50 2.20 

Total (1,400 kilowatt-hours 

ai 10. 50 


You will see that the old rate charged 
by the power company was 5 cents a kilo- 
watt-hour, as compared to 7 mills 
under the T. V. A. rate. The T. V. A. 
opened up to the American people the 
possibility and practicability of rural 
electrification and the feasibility of the 
Government participating in this great 
enterprise. During the last 7 years the 
Federal Government has made loans 
available for R. E. A. purposes in the 
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amount of about $400,000,000. This fund 
has: carried electrical current to some 
1,500,000 farm families, or approximately 
25 percent of all farms in our country. 
The R. E. A. has constructed about 
200,000 miles of line, and the number of 
patrons on these lines is rapidly increas- 
ing as the farm families understand and 
appreciate more the benefit, the luxury, 
and the comfort of having electrical 
current. 

In Florida we have a cosmopolitan 
citizenship with diversified interests. On 
this account we have not realized as great 
benefits from R. E. A. as we should have. 
Our State has not taken advantage of 
rural electrification in the same propor- 
tion as some other States have. How- 
ever, Florida has received from the R. E. 
A. $2,850,000, which has been used in the 
construction of 3,000 miles to serve 7,100 
families. We have extension applica- 


tions now pending, and it is expected. 


that they will receive allotments in due 
course of time. We also have additional 
new projects which are in the process of 
preparation and development, when war 
conditions permit use of copper and iron. 

One of the about 20 R. E. A. generating 
plants in the country is located in the 
Second Congressional District within 10 
miles of Starke, my home town. It was 
necessary for the farmers to get money 
from the Government to build this plant 
because the local power companies did 
not cooperate for cheap wholesale prices 
for electrical current. The private power 
companies in Florida are not now fight- 
ing R. E. A.; they are cooperating. 
R. E. A. serves, in the main, territory not 
desired by the power companies. This 
plant stands out as a service monument 
to the present Democratic administra- 
tion. The R. E. A. thought enough of this 
marvelous establishment to give special 
mention to it in the 1939 annual report. 
It is a modern, up-to-date Diesel-motor 
generating plant. From this plant serv- 
ice goes out to consumers in 8 to 10 coun- 
ties. The rapid increase in patrons will 
in all probability in the near future again 
require plant enlargement. Two years 
ago this modern farm-owned electric 
plant was dedicated with public barbecue 
and gathering of thousands of people 
from many counties. 

In the Suwannee River Valley, the Su- 
wannee Valley Electric Association some 
2 years ago opened up 151 miles and is 
serving 400 to 600 patrons. Of the 15 
rural counties in my congressional dis- 
trict, about all have rural electrification. 
I shall not cease my efforts until electrical 
current is offered to every farm desiring 
it within my State. No other agency of 
the Government is carrying real benefit 
to farmers comparable with rural electri- 
fication. 

There are some 20,000 farmers’ elec- 
trical cooperatives in the United States 
which with Federal funds have con- 
structed enough power lines to reach 
around the earth 4 times. This service 
should and will continue as an economic 
measure until practically all farms in the 
United States have been given electrical 
current. The older countries of the 
world have long realized the economy and 
benefit of having electrical current on 
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farms. Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
and other old nations of Europe, have 
electrical current supplied to more than 
90 percent of the farms. This was be- 
fore the present war. Conservation and 
economy have taught these older nations 
that rural electrification is not only a 
comfort but is also a business asset to any 
farm, 

In many homes—in fact, in the major- 
ity of them—in the Tennessee Valley 
area, where current can be produced 
cheaply, they are using electricity even 
for heating purposes. It has been found 
in these places that electricity for heating 
the entire house costs less than wood or 
coal. For instance, here is the story of 
one Mississippi home in the T. V. A. area: 
37 lights in the house, together with elec- 
tric iron, refrigerator, range cooking 
stove, grill, three fans, vacuum cleaner, 
waffle iron, and six electrical heating 
units—heaters. During the month of 
January, which is the coldest month, this 
home used 1,036 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity, which cost $9.04. Another house- 
wife in this same area, without home- 
heating appliances, in the month of 
March used lights in her home and ga- 
rage, a radio, electric refrigerator, elec- 
tric iron, electric cooking stove, a vacu- 
um cleaner, a hot-water heater—82 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, which cost $2.14 
for the month. March is a comparatively 
cold month in that area. Of course, the 
rate is cheaper in the T. V. A. area than 
we can immediately expect in areas with 
less production and less consumption. In 
other words, they have the hydroelectric 
dams constructed there and the 714 mills 
per kilowatt-hour is quite reasonable; 
however, this 7% mills per kilowatt-hour, 
it has been figured, takes into considera- 
tion and provides for the retirement of 
the cost of building lines and also the 
3 of the cost of dam construc- 

on. 

There are hundreds of watersheds 
throughout the United States which are 
capable of developing and producing an 
enormous quantity of electrical current. 
The power possibilities of these streams is 
nature’s gift to the American people. It 
is a crying shame for this potential power 
to go to waste in the oceans adjacent to 
our country for the lack of dams and 
machinery to harness it. In my own 
State, we have many streams capable of 
development of considerable water power: 
of course, not in the volume as generated 
on the Tennessee and Columbia Rivers, 
but of adequate possibility to take care 
of each farm in the State of Florida. 
Among these streams is the historie and 
majestic Suwannee River. The Army 
engineers are now giving further study to 
possibility of development on this stream. 
As a result of joint effort of Congressman 
Sixes and myself the United States Army 
engineers are making further survey of 
possibilities of power development on 
Chipola River. Other Florida streams 
have power possibilities. 

The war has absorbed all available cop- 
per and other metallic substance needed 
in R. E. A, expansion. After the war we 
may well predict R. E. A. expansion in 
Florida to take in practically every de- 
veloned farm community which does not 
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now have electrical current either from 
R. E. A. or power companies. 

I remember very well farm homes in 
my district before our farmers had rural 
‘electrification. I have seen the house- 
wife go about the drudgery and duties of 
her home in all of its toil and physical 
pain. On washday, for instance, she 
must draw the water with a hand pole or 
long chain with a big bucket, carry it 
several yards to a big black pot and large 
tubs, or the big, long, old-time washing 
trough, rub and scrub the family clothes 
for 2 or 3 hours, then place them on the 
end of the trough or on a block and take 
a stick weighing several pounds and beat 
them until the buttons fly off; then throw 
them in the old black pot with a tarry 
fire blazing up around it on a hot sum- 
mer day, stir them, push them down until 
they are bleached; then, by hand, take 
the scalding garments from the pot, rinse 
and rinse and rinse them, and hang them 
up to dry; then, from 12 until 1 o’clock, 
while she is resting, she must cook a big 
dinner on a red-hot stove for a large 
family, clean up the little children, and 
feed them; then, in a steaming, hot 
kitchen, wash up the dishes; then go to 
finish the washing, or scrub, by hand, the 
kitchen floor. The next day—practically 
all day—with her irons before a blazing 
fire, shut up in a hot house, she irons 
and irons until the garments are pressed 
and ready for the use of the family. In 
the kitchen an ice box is unknown. 
Things left over from the meal, also milk 
and eggs, spoil because it is too hot in the 
kitchen. The supper is cooked by a small 
kerosene lamp. After supper has been 
served, the small school children study 
their lessons by a pine-knot fire or a 
small, smoke-shaded kerosene lamp. 

I will not go into the details of the 
drudgery of the farmer himself in water- 
ing his stock, shelling his corn by hand, 
blundering around ir. the barn with no 
light, and varicus other necessary en- 
deavors on a dark farm. 

The picture is quite different now. In 
two to three thousand homes in my con- 
gressional district the washing machine, 
the eleciric iron, the electric fan, the 
Frigidaire, the electric light, the electric 
pump, the vacuum cleaner, and other 
devices have taken the drudgery off their 
tired and honest backs, while the radio 
has given them joy and comfort in living. 
The trend now is not from the farm 
home to the city for these comforts and 
luxuries, but is from the city back to the 
farm to enjoy more of Nature's blessings 
and invention’s comforts. The farmers 
of my district are living in the dawn of 
a new day of farm enjoyment and com- 
fort. 

On February 2, 1940, the Suwannee 
Democrat, edited by Hon. Charles Hel- 
fenstein, a Yale man, which is one of 
the best weekly newspapers in the 
United States, had the following to say: 
FARM HOMES GET ELECTRIC POWER AS RURAL ELEC- 

TRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION ENERGIZES—FIRST 

SECTION COOPERATIVE COMPLETED—-OTHER SEC- 

TIONS AS HOMES ARE WIRED 

Electric lights burned in many Suwannee 
County farm homes last night as the local 
electric cooperative began energizing its lines 
in this and Lafayette Counties. Thursday 
afternoon shortly after 2 o'clock electric 
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power coursed through the high-tension lines 
of the Suwannee Valley Electric Cooperative 
Association to serve farm homes in the Mc- 
Alpin, Pinemount, O'Brien, Beulah, and Cen- 
tral communities of this county. 

Plans for a rural-electrification line in this 
county were started nearly 3 years ago. With 
the assistance of Congressman R. A. GREEN, 
who has secured two of the four Rural Elec- 
trification Administration projects in Florida 
for his district, an appropriation was secured 
to construct the lines here. 


- The project manager of the Suwannee 
Valley Electric Association also conveyed 
the following expressions: 

SUWANNEE VALLEY ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
March 12, 1940, 
Hon. LEX GREEN, 
Member of Congress, Starke, Fla. 

Dear Sin: I wish to take this opportunity 
of expressing my high regard for your effort 
toward the advancement of rural electrifica- 
tion in Florida. I sincerely believe I express 
the theughts of the majority of, if not all, 
our cooperative members. 

Your continued efforts in behalf of the 
wonderful program of “electricity on the 
farm” cannot help but be appreciated by the 
thousands of farmers throughout the State. 

Very respectfully yours, 
GEORGE CARVER, 
Project Manager. 


New River, Bradford County, Fla., is 
the scene of my childhood days. This 


community had R. E. A. lines extended 


through and ‘rom the farmer-owned 
plant at Keystone Heights, but owing to 
congestion of duties the management 
had been unable to get current turned 
on in this community. In December, as 
the Christmas holidays approached, my 
boyhood friends and neighbors became 
anxious to have light during the holiday 
season. Through the special cooperation 
of the R. E. A, Administrator in Wash- 
ington, we were able to get the line ener- 
gized on December 19. I read the follow- 
ing from the county agent of Bradford 
County, indicating their appreciation and 
cooperativeness: 
STARKE, FLA., December 21, 1939. 
Hon. R. A, (Lex) GREEN, 
Starke, Fla. 

Dear Lex: On behalf of the 68 farmers who 
are members of the Clay Electric Cooperative 
of the Rural Electrification Administration 
on the New River extension, I wish to express 
the deepest appreciation for the aid you gave 
us in getting our New River line energized. 
The line was energized at 11 o'clock Tuesday, 
December 19. 

I visited about a dozen of the homes that 
night, and it was indeed a pleasure to see 
the enjoyment they received from the energi- 
gation of the line. They are overjoyed at the 
prospects of lights for Christmas, They are 
indeed grateful to you for your cooperation 
in helping to get the line energized, 

With the very best of holiday wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
T. K. MCCLANE, Jr., 
County Agent. 


During this Christmas holiday my 
heart was made to rejoice in knowing 
that I had been helpful to the men and 
women with whom I had been reared, 
in making them happy and in making 
their Christmas bright and joyous. Of 
all times of the year the Christmas sea- 
son is the one most worthy of joy and 
happiness and, although this accomplish- 
ment is small in a way, it gives me more 
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happiness than practically any accom- 
plishment of my life. 

Rural Electrification Administration 
Officials cooperate thoroughly with farm- 
ers desiring to borrow money for the 
establishment of R. E. A. service. The 
following is statement from one of the 
R. E. A. officials: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT, 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION. 
The Honorable LEX GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Lex: I am enclosing an interesting 
tabulation of information about the Florida 
Rural Electrification Administration proj- 
ects. I cannot help noticing the large num- 
ber of areas in your district that have been 
served already by our projects. If anyone 
accuses us of favoritism, we shall, of course, 
have to explain that your great activity and 
interest in this project made you first on the 
scene. 

You are represented, in part, in five out 
of our eight existing projects, and the first 
cooperative project developed in Florida was 
in your district. 

You are one of those Congressmen work- 
ing with and instructing their constituents 
in such a manner that the Federal agencies 
are able to serve the people. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Boyp FISHER, 
Special Assistant to the Administrator, 
in Charge of State Relations. 


Now, my friends, I think you will agree 
with me that no other branch of the 
Government is really carrying to the 
farmers of our Nation equal benefit, joy, 
contentment, and comfort as that car- 
ried by the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. The farmers of our Nation 
deserve so much and receive so little. 
My effort will go forth for rural electri- 
fication to farm homes in Florida. 

The following letter from the R. E. A, 
Administrator gives interesting informa- 
tion concerning the development of R. E. 
A, in Florida. 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, February 13, 1942. 
Hon. Lex GREEN, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. GREEN: Please excuse my de- 
lay in answering your letter of January 31 
regarding Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion's current progress in Florida. As you 
know, however, my time has been taken up of 
late with a great many concerns. 

As of January 1, 1942, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration has energized approxi- 
mately 3,006 miles of lines in Florida. Our 
total allocations to 13 Florida projects amount 
to $2,848,907.45. These 13 systems are serv- 


-ing 7,067 consumers, It is gratifying to me to 


note that this number is constantly increas- 
ing as new rural dwellers are being connected 
to our lines. 

During the past year 2 new cooperatives at 
DeFuniak Springs and Quincy have made ex- 
cellent progress. The Choctawhatchee Elec- 
tric Cooperative, Inc., at DeFuniak Springs 
has been developed to serve 1,143 members 
over approximately 348 miles of line, and the 
Talquin Electric Cooperative, Inc., at Quincy 
has 194 miles now with 362 consumers. An 
acquisition amounting to $129,333 and in- 
volving 101 miles of rural lines has been suc- 
cessfully negotiated with the Florida Power 
Corporation. ‘These rural lines and towns 
were integrated into the system of the Tal- 
quin Electric Cooperative, Inc., at Quincy. 
This cooperative will serve the town of Ha- 
vana wholesale. The Tri-County Electrie 
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Cooperative, of Madison, Fla., acquired the 
distribution systems in Greenville and Aucilla 
from the Florida Power Corporation, and now 
serve these 2 towns. This cooperative is also 
to serve the Farm Security Administration 
project at Cherry Lakes, although negotia- 
tions have not been settled. 

In northwest Florida, the West Florida 
Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., with 
454 miles in operation now serving 1,051 con- 
sumers, is negotiating with the city of Mari- 
anna for the rural lines. 

The Escambia River Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., now has 187 miles in operation serving 
442 consumers. Their B project cannot 
be allotted because of the material situation. 

A new cooperative has been developed in 
Bay County but cannot be allotted. 

We also have a new cooperative developed 
at Dade City (Florida 33 Pasco), but unfor- 
tunately no allotment of funds can be made 
for it because of the material situation. 

The Clay Electric Cooperative Association, 
Inc., at Keystone Heights now serves 1,565 
consumers over 740 miles of rural lines. This 
cooperative is in need of additional power 
capacity now and we are studying the 
problem, 

The Peace River Valley Electric Member- 
ship Corporation, Inc., at Wauchula, now 
serves 251 consumers over 122 miles of line. 

The Lee County Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
at Fort Myers, serves 262 consumers over 74 
miles of line. 

I cannot look forward to any great expan- 
sion of Rural Electrification Administration’s 
activities in the near future. Because of the 
copper situation, we are concentrating our 
efforts on advancing the Nation’s war pur- 
suits. This involves supplying power to fly- 
ing fields, training camps, and war industries. 

With best regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry SLATTERY, Administrator. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the re- 
marks I made today before the commit- 
tee two newspaper articles to which I 
made reference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. SWEENEY]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude as a part of my remarks a table on 
exports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. REED]? 

There was no objection. 


NEWSPAPER HEADLINES 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, [Mr. HinsHaw]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, the 
afternoon papers carry heavy headlines 
about “Jap planes zooming over Los 
Angeles.” Careful inquiry made at the 
War Department elicits the information 
that they do not know of any Jap planes 
flying over Los Angeles. They do know 
there were probably two temporarily un- 

‘identified air vehicles of some kind that 
flew over that area, not two flights of 50 
airplanes. They might have been 
United States planes or any other planes, 

but they are not known to be Jap planes. 

I think the newspapers ought to be a 
little more careful about headlines that 
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they put on some of these articles con- 
cerning the national defense in various 
parts of the country. We are glad that 
the interceptor command took the 
prompt action they did, and we want to 
be on the keenest alert constantly. But 
let us not cry “wolf” or “Jap” willy-nilly, 
and frighten our people. Recurrence of 
such publication will tend to make our 
people lose confidence in the accuracy 
and veracity of the press. Then when the 
genuine article appears some day it may 
not be believed. Shame upon the news- 
papers which carried such unconfirmed 
statements. 
AMENDMENT TO S. 2208 


Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
orp at this point an amendment to title 
IV, which I contemplate offering to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. DEWEY]? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


Amendment of Hon. CHARLES S. DEWEY: 
On page 12, strike out lines 6 to 11, inclusive, 
and add the following by striking out the 
semicolon after the word “market” of the 
proviso, adding a comma and the following 
words: “except that such transactions in 
such obligations having maturities of 6 
months or less need not be in the open 
market.“, so that the proviso will read as 
follows: 

“Provided, That any bonds, notes, or any 
obligations which are direct obligations of 
the United States or which are fully guar- 
anteed by the United States as to principal 
and interest may be bought and sold without 
regard to maturities but only in the open 
market, except that such transactions in such 


-obligations having maturities of 6 months or 


less need not be in the open market.” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to 
include a radio speech which I deliv- 
ered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Marcantonio]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Hares asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp.) 

HOME GUARD 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. COSTELLO]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill providing for the 
creation of a home guard defense unit. 
I believe that this is very necessary if 
we are really going to put the Nation on 
an all-out war basis. This will provide 
an opportunity for civilians to serve in 
defense programs on a part-time basis 
while they are continuing their ordinary 
civilian activities, 

Sabotage, token attacks, or invasion 
attempts will be sad experiences for our 
enemies—only if we are prepared to meet 
them. Neither Norway nor Holland 
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would have been overwhelmed if they 
had been organized and prepared to meet 
their attackers. Now war is playing its 
grisly acts on the remote circuits of the 
Pacific islands and the little winter play- 
houses on the Russian steppes. But our 
enemies are an arrogant lot. They want 
to play and control the big time. New 
York and San Francisco, Seattle and Los 
Angeles. Even Dallasand Detroit. With 
their final boastful performance in the 
White House where they plan to take 
over the management of the world stage 
and dictate a song of subservience and a 
hoop-jumping routine to all free people. 

Last night our President said we must 
fight at distances; but he also told us we 
must fight the enemy wherever we meet 
him. There was solemn warning in his 
statement that if we lose in the Far East, 
Japan could launch attacks on a large 
scale against the west coast of North 
America, The mayor of New York has 
notified his people to expect raids. Sec- 
retary of War Stimson has spoken to 
prepare us mentally for these eventuali- 
ties. But materially we have done prac- 
tically nothing to meet these eventuali- 
ties. Let us look this war in the eye. 
Let us realize that it soon may be as close 
to us as the corner grocer. Let us have 
a home defense that will stop in his 
tracks any invader or saboteur before he 
has a chance to get in his dirty work. 

I have introduced a bill today that will 
give us an adequate home defense. The 
measure was put on paper by me, but its 
provisions have been in the minds of 
uncounted numbers of Americans for a 
long time. Like a folk song in the mak- 
ing, it is the refrain of millions of Amer- 
icans who want to go all out to protect 
their homes, to protect themseives, and 
to win this war as speedily as is possi- 
ble. A little group of far-seeing patriots 
in California suggested this legislation to 
Congressman JOHN ANDERSON and myself 
almost 2 years ago. We introduced bills 
for a home defense organized reserve 
many months ago. But the need was not 
apparent; the situation was not critical; 
and they gathered dust in committee 
files. Since that time the reconstruction 
of this measure has been suggested to 
me from countless sources. Today, I have 
put in the hopper the up-to-the-minute 
legislation we need. You are going to 
want to know about this bill, and you are 
going to know about it because your con- 
stituents will be demanding that we carry 
out its provisions. It is a challenge and 
an opportunity to every American 
whether he is an A-1 selectee or not. 

This measure will establish as a re- 
serve component of the Regular Army, 
a home defense organized reserve for 
local home defense. When enacted it 
will release from certain forms of guard 
duty thousands of trained soldiers of the 
Regular Army who are equipped and anx- 
ious to follow the American eagle to the 
present theater of operations. ‘Troops 
that should be with MacArthur on Ba- 
taan will not be patrolling the rear exits 
of our congressional office buildings, It 
will provide us with an effective fight- 
ing force on the home front that can act 
as an auxiliary to the Regular Army and 
can meet the enemy at death grips any 
day. It will provide an additional reser- 
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voir of disciplined and trained men for 
bullet-line action whenever the Regular 
Army needs replacements or expansion. 
It will protect us from the torch of the 
saboteur, the machine gun of the para- 
chute trooper, and the devastating confu- 
sion of bombs and incendiaries. 

What is more, it will place home de- 
fense on a “must” basis in contrast to the 
“We can take it or leave it alone” pro- 
grams now pathetically and ineffectually 
in operation. State guards need not be 
without incidental value, but financial 
difficulties and political obstructions 
place a definite limit on their effective- 
ness. This is our Nation’s war. There 
is no occasion for Pennsylvania or Cali- 
fornia to maintain a private army to fight 
off the Japs or Nazis. The civilian de- 
fense program has a place in our affairs. 
It has done some good work in promoting 
first-aid training courses and in other- 
wise planning the civilian’s role in meet- 
ing attacks. But its activities are mainly 
precautionary. It is as impotent to di- 
rect the repulsing of an enemy attack as 
the Community Chest of Washington is 
unable to carry the entire social-security 
program. Some present activities of 
civilian defense are essential functions of 
home defense and must be placed under 
competent military directives. 

In establishing a Home Defense Organ- 
ized Reserve we will develop a hitherto 
untapped source of defense that will re- 
veal the reserves of patriotism our coun- 
try possesses. The splendid veterans of 
the last war who have offered themselves 
to our country by the thousands since 
Pearl Harbor will have a real opportunity 
to serve again. Those over the present 
age limit for front-line service will find 
an opportunity for effective full-time 
service here at home, where their expe- 
rience and training will be indispensable. 
In large part, these men will build and 
guide the home defense program. They 
will make up a large part of its officers 
and directives. Equally important, there 
is room and to spare in the program for 
the defense worker who has his evenings 
free, the professional man with depend- 
ents, the clerk with a physical defect that 
keeps him from front-line service. Pass 
this bill and we will have no rocking-chair 
warriors. Last night the President told 
us that we shall give up conveniences and 
modify the routine of our lives if our 
country asks us to do so. Urgency 
walked with his words. This bill must 
be enacted now. And when it is, the man 
behind the man behind the gun will be 
only a place to the rear—not a 7-league 
stride removed from an all-out effort to 
reduce our enemies. Enact it and sabo- 
tage, token attacks, or invasion attempts 
truly will be sad experiences for our 
enemies. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
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the remarks I made on the floor today 
and include certain newspaper excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I also 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein a 
newspaper editorial, in connection with 
the remarks I made in the colloquy with 
the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
SMITH]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imouš consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein a 
poem by Horace C. Carlisle, of Alabama. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


REPUBLICAN RIVER COMPACT 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5945) 
granting the consent of Congress to a 
compact entered into by the States of 
Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska with re- 
spect to the use of the waters of the 
Republican River Basin, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendment, and ask for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection ta 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. WHITE, ROBINSON of 
Utah, MURDOCK, SHORT, and WINTER. 

NOW 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Churchill told us recently that this is our 
war now. Such candor is refreshing, and 
he is right. But, since it is our war, let 
us decide now, before it is too late, how 
we are going to fight it. Let us benefit 
from the experiences and profit by the 
mistakes of our Allies. Let us take in- 
spiration from the courage of the British 
and Dutch, the fortitude of the Russian 
soldier, the endurance of the Chinese. 
But let us not think we can win a war by 
“muddling through,” by gallant rear- 
guard actions, by wishfully hoping Hitler 
will make mistakes, or by planning to tire 
cut our enemy by schemes for months or 
years of defensive warfare. 

Wars are not won that way. And you 
do not need to be a military expert to 
know that this war will not be won un- 
less and until we take the offensive. 

We can take the offensive now, and 
in several directions: 

First. On the production line. If we 
cannot win the war with a 40-hour 
week—and we cannot—we know well 
that the American workman is a decent, 
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patriotic citizen; tell him we cannot; tell 
him a 40-hour week is not enough to beat 
Hitler. Tell him—and tell the employ- 
er—we need to ask both labor and capital 
to make sacrifices and to make them now. 

The die-hard reactionaries and the 
professional agitators do not speak for 
capital, and they do not speak for labor. 

Call on the great reservoir of patriot- 
ism in this country for more taxes and 
longer hours. But now. Do it now. 

Second. We can take the offense now 
in another direction: 

All Europe is ripe for the proper at- 
tack through the air and, until we get 
the clouds of promised planes, the air 
has another use—the radio. 

We Americans are masters of advertis- 
ing. We can turn our skill at selling each 
other everything from hairpins to loco- 
motives; turn it toward selling ourselves 
and our plans for beating the daylights 
out of the oppressors. We can fill the 
ether with this message, to the despair- 
ing millions in the occupied countries. 

Let us be frank: British propaganda 
broadcasting is notoriously bad. There 
are well-authenticated instances where 
it has done more harm than good. If 
we do not enter the field, and with the 
smartest talent we have, we are throw- 
ing away a golden opportunity to take 
the offensive into thousands of homes 
and scores of thousands of minds in the 
occupied countries. 

We ought to be telling these people, 
for whom hope has become about all that 
they have left, that the Yanks are com- 
ing; that the tanks are coming; and the 
Planes, and after that food and sur- 
cease from cruelty and fear, and a chance 
to walk their streets and talk to their 
fellow men and build again on the ruins 
of their homes and to look at the sky 
where no crooked cross remains, and to 
know again the blessed healing peace of 
freedom. 

The propaganda leaflets are an offen- 
sive weapon, too, and they are being used. 
But they should be followed up as often 
as possible by more messages from this 
country—by word to the occupied coun- 
tries supplementing the broadcasts, and 
carrying a message also to the German 
people, and the Italian people, that there 
is no longer any hope for the victory 
of their leaders, that the people of Ger- 
many and Italy have more to gain by 
conversion to the democratic way of life 
than by continued war under tyrannical 
leadership, and that they are being de- 
ceived by their frantic masters. 

They will not believe it? How do you 
know they will not? Have you ever been 
hungry? Have you ever been through 
what the Europeans are going through 
now? Is it not worth trying? And try- 
ing on a larger scale? And with unre- 
mitting offensive perseverance? And 
trying now? 

There are other ways of carrying the 
war to the enemy besides sitting on our 
back-door step and contemplating the 
damage he did as he came in that way. 

Obviously, and in the end, the really 
decisive offensive must come by force of 
arms, by hurling at the Axis everything 
we have got, as soon as we can get enough 
of it in one place to take that kind of 
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action. The harder we work, the sooner 
that day will come. 

It is not for us here to attempt to dic- 
tate military strategy. Where the mili- 
tary blows fall is for the commanders to 
decide. When they fall and how soon 
is, in part, up to us. 

That these mighty strokes will fall, 
that they will crush our enemies, that 
victory will be upon our banners, these 
things we know in our hearts. That it 
will not come save after grievous days 
and events of dire travail we accept, be- 
cause we must. 

But we do not and must not accept 
blunders, stupidity, smugness, slavish im- 
itation of lost opportunities as inevitable. 

Every blunder avoided shortens the 
war. Every missed opportunity lengthens 
it. 

Let us get on with the war, and let us 
get on the offensive, wherever, whenever, 
and however we can. 

And may the lord of battles bear us 
witness that every hour, every day, we did 
our best. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 


THE “NORMANDIE” INCIDENT—WAS IT AN 
ACCIDENT? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the House 
and of the country the question of the 
steamship Lafayette, formerly known as 
the Normandie, that is now lying help- 
less in the harbor of New York. 

A number of investigations have been 
made by various agencies and a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs is now conducting an investigation 
as to whether or not the Normandie was 
sabotaged. Apparently everybody agrees 
there was no sabotage and no destruc- 
tion caused by enemy aliens. 

About 2 weeks ago when this incident 
happened I addressed this Congress and 
then stated that I was going to make a 
certain survey and report back to the 
House as to what I believe actually hap- 
pened. In spite of all the reports that 
were made by the various investigating 
committees and boards and despite the 
fact that a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs is presently con- 
ducting an investigation, I think it is im- 
portant that I present the information 
I have so that the proper committee or 
any other authority may follow it 
through. 

I do not intend to take up the time of 
the House by reciting the things I pro- 
pose to submit for the Recorp, but I am 
going to call the attention of the House 
and the country to what I believe are 
important facts which have been over- 
looked in all the investigations conduct- 
ed thus far. Had the investigators fol- 
lowed through the investigation of the 
McCormack committee into certain Nazi 
activities in this country, they might 
have been able to trace the possible cause 
o 15 fire and place the responsibility 

or it. 

A few days ago in going through some 
old records I found that the McCormack 
committee examined one William Drech- 
sel back in 1934 and 1935. He appar- 
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ently is a naturalized citizen. He was 
representing the North German Lloyd 
and the North German Piers. He is the 
same No. 1 Nazi in New York and in this 
country who has been inculcating the 
Nazi philosophy into the children of 
America. He is the same Drechsel who 
conducted tours from the North German 
Lloyd to Germany at the expense of the 
German Government. 

When war broke out in 1939 and the 
North German Lloyd and the Hamburg- 
American Line ceased to operate, I dis- 
covered, only a few days ago, he organ- 
ized a new scheme. He has organized 
what is known as the Oceanic Service 
Corporation in New York City, and you 
would not know what the Oceanic Service 
Corporation is unless you dug into the 
matter and found out who is at the head 
of it. Who do you think is at the head 
of that corporation? The same William 
Drechsel who was a Nazi agent for the 
North German Lloyd. What are they 
doing? They are supplying guards and 
agents for the piers in New York and 
other places in the country. 

Now, I charge, Mr. Speaker, that Capt. 
William Drechsel, one of the former 
agents of the Nazi Government, has sup- 
plied the Normandie with at least 30 or 
more persons or alien Nazi agents who 
were working on the Normandie at the 
time it was being reconditioned, and who 
were guarding the Normandie upon rec- 
ommendation of Capt. William Drechsel, 
who admitted in the spy trial of 1938 
that he bailed out all the Nazi agents 
who were convicted about 2 years ago. 

Now, here, Mr. Speaker, we have the 
Intelligence Bureau of the Navy and yet 
not one of the persons who was recom- 
mended by the Oceanic Service under 
the control of this Nazi agent, was 
checked by Naval Intelligence which is 
responsible for determining who shall or 
shall not go on the piers or who should 
or should not work on the Normandie or 
any other ship in the American service. 
If the Naval Intelligence had made any 
kind of investigation or if anyone in our 
Government had made any sort of 
check-up about the men who were 
recommended by this Nazi agent who 
now owns Oceanic Service Corporation, 
as to the men he actually put on board 
that ship, then anyone could easily an- 
swer the question himself. I charge that 
the fire was caused by sabotage and that 
it was done with the deliberate design 
of destroying the Normandie. There is 
not any American, I do not care how 
black he may be, who would dare to do 
such a dastardly thing as was done on 
the Normandie. 

Mr. Speaker, not a single investigation 
was made by the Naval Intelligence of 
the third district to determine who was 
on that boat or who was guarding that 
boat, and I again say that if any investi- 
gation were made they could have traced 
very easily the responsibility to some 
place within the scope of the Oceanic 
Service which is controlled by this Nazi 
agent, who was in control of the North 
German Lloyd, 

I am not going to take up the further 
time of the House. I hope to put into 
the Recorp some information that will 
give a pretty clear picture of what pos- 
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sibly happened on the Normandie, as 
would be shown if a proper investiga- 
tion were made. You cannot conduct an 
investigation in Washington behind a 
closed door after listening to some re- 
ports made by certain naval officials or 
by the fire patrol or by some other per- 
sons who simply say “yes” or “no.” 

We must get to the truth about the 
Normandie or the LaFayette. How could 
such a thing possibly have happened 
when the ship was supposedly guarded 
by hundreds of men, with 2,200 men 
working there? It seems to me no one 
has been able to give us a clear picture 
of the whole situation. 

I suggest to the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee that if it has the power of subpena 
that it bring before it immediately Capt. 
William Drechsel, former executive of 
the North German Lloyd Line and the 
Hamburg-American Line, and let him 
produce a list of the persons he recom- 
mended and who were guarding the Nor- 
mandie. And let each one of those per- 
sons be examined very thoroughly, and 
then they can come to a thorough under- 
standing of just what happened on the 
Normandie. 

Mr. Speaker, a peculiar condition has 
arisen in New York Harbor in connection 
with the supervision of piers of large 
steamship companies. A good many 
ships have been tied up for the duration 
of war, and very often ships use berths 
of other companies. 

As a result, it is very important that 
New York Harbor be watched very 
closely, One would think the Govern- 
ment would make it its special business 
to watch our piers, but strange as it may 
seem, instead of using our own naval 
watchmen to do this inspecting, the busi- 
ness of watching ships was placed in the 
hands of private agencies, and I shall 
give you the story as related by the Her- 
10 Tribune in its issue of February 20, 
1942: 

This business of watching is largely in the 
hands of eight private agencies, of which the 
Oceanic Service Corporation is one of the 
largest. Back in 1898, a State law was 
enacted requiring all such agencies and their 
operatives, whether doing pier guard work 
or not, to obtain licenses as detectives and 
necessitating strict character qualification. 
This provision, however, was amended in 
1938, in which pier guards were specifically 
exempt from licensing and were therefore 
relieved of qualifying as to character or rec- 
ord for these pier-watching duties. 

Because of an agreement between the 
shipping interests and the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, these watchmen 
must all be members of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. There are 
about 2,000 of them banded together in the 
Port Watchmen's Local 1456, of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, with 
headquarters at 164 Eleventh Avenue. A 
few of the steamship lines have organized 
their own civilian pier guards, but even these 


call on the agencies for help on rush occa- 
sions. 


It is known that many of these watch- 
men are aliens or of alien origin, and no 
qualifications as to citizenship are re- 
quired by the port watchmen’s local. 
While admission to piers has been largely 
at the gateman’s discretion, some guid- 
ance was offered by the Coast Guard sev- 
eral weeks ago, and a series of cards 
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have been distributed to persons who may 
have business on piers for commercial 
or military purposes. 

Up to last night more than 100,000 of 
these credentials had been distributed 
among workmen, businessmen, and the 
armed forces, and it is expected that 
about 400.000 of them will have been 
issued by March 1, when all persons de- 
siring to enter piers about the city must 
have them. Around 2,500 were issued 
yesterday, and they will continue to be 
distributed at the rate of about 3,000 
daily. 

These cards are in four colors—white 
for citizens; green for aliens; pink for 
seamen and others remaining in port 
temporarily; and yellow for persons 
whose hands or fingers have been in- 
jured, preventing fingerprinting. 

For the most part, these cards are 
available to any person who has been 
certified to the Coast Guard by his union 
or employer. Joseph A. Ryan, head of 
the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, said that while the union is con- 
fident of the loyalty of the great bulk of 
the rank and file of the 35,000 longshore- 
men in this port, the responsibility for 
checking character, citizenship, and other 
qualifications is entirely up to the em- 
ployers. 

Mr. Ryan admitted that a large num- 
ber of the union men were aliens and 
probably citizens of Germany and Italy, 
although he would not venture a guess 
as to the percentage. In some other 
quarters it was said that probably 30 to 
40 percent were not American citizens. 

The agencies handling the watchmen, 
in addition to the Oceanic Service Cor- 
poration, are the McRoberts Protective 
Agency, Inc., 15 Moore Street; the 
Charles Van Hoesen Watching Service, 
an affiliate of the McRoberts organiza- 
tion, also of 15 Moore Street; Van Hoesen 
& Bro., headed by Fred Lohman, Jr., 24 
Stone Street; Vachris Detective Agency, 
3909 Third Avenue, Brooklyn, headed by 
Anthony Vachris, a former police licu- 
tenant; the Allied Maritime Protective 
Service Co., Inc., of 2 Rector Street, head- 
ed by Roderick J. Campbell and William 
MclIiwraith; Mealli’s Detective Service, of 
17 Battery Place, headed by Michael 
Mealli; and the Marine Detective Service, 
of 25 Broadway, headed by James Di 
Briensa, also a former policeman. 

The Oceanic Service Corporation is 
headed by Jeremiah A. Sullivan, a former 
police official, who is president of the 
organization. William Drechsel, marine 
superintendent of Hapag-Lloyd, a com- 
bination of the Hamburg-American and 
North German Lloyd Lines, is vice presi- 
dent. Christian J. Beck, managing 
director of the Hamburg-American Line, 
is chairman of the Oceanic Service 
Corporation board of directors. The 
secretary is William B. Devoe, general 
counsel for the Hamburg-American Line, 
who is also listed as a director of the 
United American Lines, UFA Films, Inc., 
the big German film corporation, and 
the Domestic Fuel Corporation. 

Sullivan is familiarly known along the 
waterfront as Cap and Jerry, and is 
noted for his good fellowship. His staff 
of watchmen numbered several hundred 
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before the outbreak of the present war, 
but the loss of overseas trade has reduced 
his staff considerably. His men, how- 
ever, may be found from time to time on 
the piers of most of the lines in the port. 

For a long time Sullivan’s men have 
been watchers on the French Line piers, 
although the French Line also employed 
men of its own. At the time the Coast 
Guard placed members of its force on 
the Normandie in May 1941, Sullivan’s 
men were employed to watch both the 
ship and parts of the French Line pier. 
A Sullivan man is still the gateman at 
the pier. 

Sullivan also got work for his watchers 
with the British lines, such as the Cun- 
ard and Furness-Withy, when they were 
rushed. He had men on the Polish line 
piers and on the Chilean line docks. He 
also had watchmen on the Alcoa Line, 
most of whose ships, plying the southern 
seas in the shipment of aluminum ore, 
have been taken over by the American 
Government. 

The McRoberts agency gets much of 
the private watching work of the British 
lines, all of which now operate under the 
British Ministry of Shipping. This 
agency's men also have been employed to 
watch the piers of the Panama Line, 
operated by the United States. 

Much of the Grace Line’s watchmen 
are privately employed and so are the 
United Fruit watchmen. They are not 


‘members of the I. L. A. 


State authorities have for many years 
believed that the piers here should be 
under some form of official control, and 
ever since the passage of the amendment 
exempting these watchers from the 
licensing provisions of the detective law, 
efforts have been made to have them 
placed under licensing control. 

Michael F. Walsh, secretary of state 
of New York, has for the last 2 years 
sponsored two separate bills—the Carl 
Pack bill of 1941 and the William Con- 
don bill of this year—which would place 
pier guards, among others, under strict 
licensing. Mr. Walsh feels that in these 
times the community should take no 
risks on the character of the men em- 
ployed in such vital positions on the city’s 
water front. 

Mr. Ryan, president of the I. L. A., 
however, feels that the comparatively 
meager salaries earned by these work- 
ers—around $35 a week—would hardly 
enable them to meet the licensing 
charges of $200 an individual for permis- 
sion to do this work, and that it would 
be an unnecessary burden to require 
them to pay this substantial fee. Corpo- 
rations employed in this business must 
pay a licensing fee of $300. 

It is clear that a thorough houseclean- 
ing is necessary if we want to keep our 
piers well guarded and prevent destruc- 
tion and sabotage. To entrust the guar- 
dianship of our piers to aliens and their 
friends is inviting destruction and it 
seems that the public is entirely indif- 
ferent to this situation. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly how 
many years ago, when my investigating 
committee first started to function, I 
took it upon myself to investigate con- 
ditions on our piers and conducted in- 
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quiries about all details of steamship in- 
spection and the smuggling of propa- 
ganda on the German boats. 

This brings me to a discussion of the 
men whose activities have again become 
the subject of public interest, Capt. 
William Drechsel and Christian Beck. 

Capt. William Drechsel was a former 
U-boat captain in the last war and was 
also in charge of a mine sweeper in the 
North Sea during those days. During 
the German spy trials in October 1938 he 
admitted to Federal authorities that he 
handled the $125,000, bail put up for 
various persons involved in the charges. 

Captain Drechsel, a citizen of the 
United States, was subpenaed in 1934 to 
testify before my congressional commit- 
tee relative to his Nazi activities while 
an executive of the North German Lloyd 
Lines at Piers 84 and 86, North River. 
This man, loyal to Germany during the 
first World War, was in complete charge 
of all details relative to incoming and 
outgoing steamships of his line at the 
port of New York. He knew what 
propaganda was being brought in from 
Germany, by his own admission under 
oath. Seizures of propaganda material 
had been made by customs agents, 
notably the steamship Estedes, consist- 
ing of hundreds of pounds of literature, 
consisting of booklets, pamphlets, photo- 
graphs, and magazines coming from the 
German propaganda ministry in Berlin 
and Erfurt. He also had knowledge of 
propaganda material contained in sea- 
men’s lockers, and had the right to seal 
these lockers if propaganda was discov- 
ered, but this he failed to do. He was 
also responsible for the counting of Ger- 
man seamen who deserted ship, and 
recommendations had been made to him 
for a more detailed check-up of men 
leaving the ships, and their return. He 
paid absolutely no attention to this. 

In this particular period, 1933, 1934, 
1935, and 1936, when the activities of 
the Nazi agents were predominant, 
Drechsel had charge of the public rela- 
tions of his steamship company with 
hundreds of educational institutions in 
the vicinity of New York City. The pur- 
pose of this propaganda, or relations, 
were to lure teachers and their pupils, 
children, to come aboard the German 
liners in the New York harbor, where- 
upon, said pupils were given a liberal 
education as to “beautiful Germany,” the 
efficiency of the German Government, 
and so forth, and were also shown about 
the ships. Congressional testimony 
showed that these pupils did respond to 
the bait, and bus fares and transporta- 
tion was paid by the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Co. 

Subsequently, thousands of Germans 
with technical knowledge were sent back 
to Germany, and it was Drechsel who 
had charge of this activity. He allowed 
them to go back, and their passage money 
was similarly paid, and all this was part 
and parcel of the Nazi scheme in the 
control of industry. 

In the days of Spanknowbel, a Nazi 
agent, who came to the United States for 
the purpose of propaganda and espio- 
nage, and later, as in the case of Dr. 
Friebel, escaped while the F. B. I. was 
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searching for him, via the North German; American Lines; UFA Films, Inc., the 


Lloyd steamer, we find that Captain 
Drechsel was responsible and had full 
knowledge of these activities. It is also 
important to note that Joachim Paff- 
rath, then admitted head of the D. K. V. 
a subsidiary of the German-American 
Bund, swore out a criminal summons 
and complaint against seven Nazi Bund 
leaders, accusing them of attempting to 
kidnap him aboard a North German 
Lloyd liner, to be sent back to Germany 
for trial, He swore that Captain Drech- 
sel was informed of this scheme, and that 
he was heartily in favor of lending effort 
in the kidnaping of Paffrath to be sent 
back to Nazi authorities. Paffrath sub- 
sequently escaped, and is now an Ameri- 
can citizen living in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Captain Drechsel’s own testimony dis- 
closes that he was in complete charge of 
everything connected with this ship- 
ping line in New York harbor, and all 
activities were known to him. Nazi 
agents were smuggled in at random on 
these lines and in some instances even 
guns were smuggled into this country, 
while knives were brought in in other in- 
stances, together with other weapons. 

Came the break with Germany, and 
we find Captain Drechsel and Mr. Beck, 
vice president now, taking an active part 
in a corporation known as the Oceanic 
Service Corporation, in New York City. 
This corporation was set up for the pur- 
pose of hiring guards for antisabotage 
purposes and the guarding of piers. 
Some responsible agency in the Govern- 
ment called upon this guard service as 
well as many others to supply men to 
guard the piers within the past 2 months. 
It would be interesting to follow up and 
note how many men were hired from the 
Oceanic Corporation and to establish 
their backgrounds. Is it a coincidence 
that we find that one Baron von Wrangle, 
a former America Firster, isolationist, 
and rampant street speaker, seeking and 
securing employment as a guard upon 
the steamship Normandie? It would also 
be interesting to note how many other 

such guards were secured from the 
Oceanic agency. 

The German-American Bund formerly 
met frequently on board liners in New 
York Harbor. In the official year book 
of the German-American Bund, 1937, 
the bund was urged on July 10 to visit 
the U-boat Deutschland, then in Balti- 
more Harbor. On September 10, 1937, 
on Friday, the bund, then known as 
Friends of New Germany, met on board 
the Resolute. Previous to this time, in 
the summer of 1936, Captain Drechsel 
arranged the passage of between 300 and 
400 bunders and their families on board 
the German liner New York to go to 
Berlin, participate in the Olympics, and 
they subsequently paraded in the streets 
of Berlin before Adolf Hitler and Marshal 
Goering. 

Christian J. Beck, formerly managing 
director of the Hamburg-American Line, 
is chairman of the Oceanic Service Cor- 
poration board of directors. The secre- 
tary is William B. Devoe, general counsel 
for the Hamburg-American Line, who is 
also listed as a director of the United 


large German film corporation; and the 
Domestic Fuel Corporation. 

It is people of this type who are left 
in control of our invaluable shipping 
and who have it in their hands to engage 
in all acts of espionage and sabotage. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the time, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein an article from the order 
of three additional giant generators at 
Coulee Dam. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Monday, February 23, I introduced 
H. R. 6649 which authorizes the Presi- 
dent to designate and appoint Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur as supreme war 
commander, At this point I include said 
bill: 

H. R. 6649 
A bill to establish the Office of the Supreme 

War Command, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of 
the United States, as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, is, in his discretion, 
authorized to create the Office of the Supreme 
War Command and to designate and appoint 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, United States 
Army, the Supreme War Commander and 
such other staff war command officers as 
he may desire. 

That the offices of the War and Navy De- 
partments, the Air Corps, and other armed 
forces, will operate under the direction of 
the Supreme War Command as the Army, 
Navy, and air war commands, respectively. 


My reason for introducing this bill is 
threefold: 

First. General MacArthur is well quali- 
fied for such a position by birth, by 
training, and especially by the splendid 
and heroic defense he has made in the 
Philippines for the past 3 months. It 
overshadows even the gallant and cou- 
rageous defense of Fort Sumter in the 
early days of the Civil War. 

Second. General MacArthur has de- 
servedly become a popular hero and the 
people of these United States without 
exception would approve of such a selec- 
tion and give united, unstinted, and 
unswerving support to such a military 
leader. 

Third. Our Commander in Chief, 
President Roosevelt, asserted in his 
international broadcast night before last 
that it would be a long time before we 
could send reinforcements to the Philip- 
pines. Hence, all that can be done there 
for the present is to hold the two im- 
pregnable forts which guard the en- 
trance to Manila Bay. This can be done 
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under the leadership of some other gen- 
eral now there. That General Mac- 
Arthur is needed here at home has been 
voiced by many, including such out- 
standing men as Wendell Willkie and 
Sergeant York. I sincerely trust that 
the Congress will enact this legislation 
and that our President will see fit to act 
in accordance therewith. They will 
thereby do a splendid thing and unite all 
forces for the winning of an early and 
complete victory over the Axis. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted, as follows: 

To Mr. Hook, for 3 days, on account of 
official business. 

To Mr. THomas of Texas, for 3 days, on 
account of important official business. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled a bill of the House of the following 
title, which was thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 6470. An act to extend the time with- 
in which the amount of any national mar- 
keting quota for tobacco, proclaimed under 
section 312 (a) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, may be increased. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H. R. 6470. An act to extend the time with- 
in which the amount of any national mar- 
keting quota for tobacco, proclaimed under 
section 312 (a) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, may be increased. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 23 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, February 26, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 
POSTPONEMENT OF HEARING ON H. R. 6503 


This will advise you that the hearings 
previously scheduled for Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 17, 1942, at 10 a. m., have been post- 
poned until Thursday, February 26, 1942, 
at 10 a. m., on the following bill, H. R. 
6503, to extend and amend certain emer- 
gency laws relating to the merchant 
marine, and for other purposes, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1436. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation, fiscal year 
1943, in the form of an amendment to the 
Budget for said fiscal year for the legislative 
establishment, Government Printing Office, 
involving an increase of $1,075,000 in such 
estimates (H. Doc. No. 637); to the Commit- 
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tee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1437. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation in the 
amount of $64,214, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, for the War Department for 
the maintenance and operation of the United 
States Soldiers’ Home (H. Doc. No. 638); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

1438. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year, 
1943, amounting to $155,525, in the form of 
amendments to the Budget for said fiscal year 
(H. Doc, No. 639); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

1439. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Ord- 
nance, United States Army, dated February 
20, 1942, forwarding statements of the cost 
of manufacture at the armory and arsenals 
named therein, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1941; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

1440. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a statement of the fiscal 
affairs of all Indian tribes for whose benefit 
expenditures from public or tribal funds were 
made during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1941; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 7 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 726. A bill for the 
relief of Anna Malama Mark; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1825). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. MASON: Committee on Immigrátion 
and Naturalization. H. R. 1826. A bill for 
the relief of Mary Alexina McKinnon; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1826). Referrd to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COSTELLO: 

H. R. 6668. A bill to establish as a part of 
the Reserve component of the Regular Army a 
Home Defense Organized Reserve for local 
home defense; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 6669. A bill to prohibit the registra- 
tion of trade-marks containing the words 
“White House”; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 6670, A bill to provide for an irriga- 
tion and water-utilization project on the 
island of Molokai, T. H.; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: 

H. R. 6671. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire lands or interest in 
lands for the Geological Survey; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. COLLINS: 

H. R. 6672. A bill providing the cost of 
laundry and cleaning to soldiers, sailors, and 
marines in the armed forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By. Mr. HARRIS of Virginia: 

H.R. 6573. A bill to permit the payment 
of compensation for overtime of certain im- 
migration inspectors required to work over- 
time in the performance of duties under the 
Alien Registration Act; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 
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By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: 

H. Res. 446. Resolution requesting certain 
information from the Secretary of State; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. Res. 447. Resolution for consideration of 
S. 2249, a bill authorizing appropriations for 
the United States Navy, additional ordnance 
manufacturing and production facilities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. STEFAN: 

H. Res. 448. Resolution auth the 
printing of the proceedings in the House of 
Representatives on December 19, 1941, com- 
memorating the service of William Tyler 
Page; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: 

H. R. 6674. A bill for the relief of Jennie 

Walker; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: 

H. R. 6675. A bill for the relief of Renzie 

Graham; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 6676. A bill for the relief of F. A. 
Holmes, former United States disbursing 
clerk for the State of Illinois; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: 

H. R. 6677. A. bill for the relief of Ronald 
Lerov Chen; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WHELCHEL: 

H. R. 6678. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Claud 

Tuck; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule AI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2487. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Highland 
United Presbyterian Church of New Castle, 
Lawrence County, Pa., protesting against not 
only the sale of beer in our Army camps, but 
the sale of hard liquors, and the establishing 
of houses of prostitution and ill fame in and 
about the vicinity of all Army camps of our 
Nation; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2488. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the State 
of New York joint legislative committee on 
interstate cooperation, Assembly Chamber, 
Albany, N. Y., favoring the passage of House 
bill 6020; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

2489. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the 
Board of Supervisors of the County of Los 
Angeles, Calif., recommending the proposed 
extension of social-security taxation to cover 
those not now included by the Social Security 
Act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2490. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the 
American Bureau of Chiropractic, Inc., Aux- 
iliary No. 17, urging that the President of the 
United States take cognizance of the situa- 
tion and take appropriate steps for the per- 
manent creation of a place in the Health 
Service for chiropractic, either as a part of 
the present set-up of the Medical Corps or 
that a separate and distinct chiropractic corps 
be created to be confined strictly to the ad- 
ministration of chiropractic to soldiers who 
are in need of that particular type of health 
service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2491. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of the 
State of California Assembly, Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 22, relative to memorializing the 
Federal Government to protect the acquired 
retirement rights of State employees brought 
into the Federal service by reason of the 
transfer to the Federal Government of the 
employment functions of the department of 
employment; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 
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Tuurspay, FEBRUARY 26, 1942 


(Legislative day of Friday, February 13, 
1942) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Reverend Charles W. F. Smith, 
canon, Washington Cathedral, Washing- 
ton, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who dost measure the 
waters in the hollow of Thy hand, who 
weighest the mountains in a balance, 
and to whom the nations are as the drop 
of a bucket: Thou rememberest our 
frame; Thou knowest that we are but 
dust. Have mercy upon us, for Thou 
art our Father. Before Thee we stand 
as children seeking Thy guidance, Thy 
provision, Thy love. In our darkness, 
light Thou our way. In our confusion, 
clear Thou our path. In our fear, take 
our hands in Thine. Send Thy gracious 
Spirit into our midst that we may be 
calm before every phantom of terror 
and bold to dispel every threat of force. 
Do Thou go with us and show us the way 
we should walk in, for Thou art our God 
for ever and ever; Thou shalt be our guide 
unto death. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Hitt, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Wednesday, February 25, 1942, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 5945) granting the 
consent of Congress to a compact en- 
tered into by the States of Colorado, 
Kansas, and Nebraska with respect to the 
use of the waters of the Republican River 
Basin; asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. WRITE, 
Mr. Rosinson of Utah, Mr. Murpock, Mr. 
SHort, and Mr. WINTER were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 6531) to 
suspend the effectiveness during the 
existing national emergency of tariff 
duties on scrap iron, scrap steel, and 
non-ferrous-metal scrap, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 5880) to abolish 
certain fees charged by clerks of the dis- 
trict courts; and to exempt defendants in 
condemnation proceedings from the pay- 
ment. of filing fees in certain instances, 
and it was signed by the Vice President. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gerry O'Mahoney 
Austin Gillette Overton 
Bailey Glass Radcliffe 

Ball Green Reed 
Bankhead Guffey Reynolds 
Barbour Gurney Rosler 
Barkley Hayden Russell 

Bilbo Herring Schwartz 
Bone Hill Shipstead 
Brewster Holman Smathers 
Brown Hughes Stewart 
Bulow Johnson, Calif. Taft 

Bunker Johnson, Colo, Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Kilgore Thomas, Okla, 
Byrd La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Capper Langer Tobey 
Caraway McCarran Truman 
Chavez McKellar Tunnell 
Clark, Idaho McNary 

Clark, 2 Maloney Van Nuys 
Connally Maybank Walsh 
Danaher Millikin Wheeler 
Davis Murray White 
Downey Norris Wiley 

Doxey Nye 

Ellender O'Daniel 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Harchl, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpocx], and 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senators from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWs and Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator 
from Georgia Mr. Grorce], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND], the 
Senators from New York [Mr. Mean and 
Mr. Wacner], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Spencer], and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] is absent as a 
result of injury and illness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooxs], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Burier], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce], and the Senator 
from Indiana {Mr. WILLIS] are neces- 
Sarily absent. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present, 

PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were presented, and re- 
ferred as indicated: 


By Mr. GREEN: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Rhode Island; to the Committee on Finance: 
“House Joint Resolution 685 
“Joint resolution requesting the Senators 

from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States to use their best efforts to 
have passed H. R. No. 4, being an act, en- 
titled ‘An ect to provide more adequate 
compensation for certain dependents of 
World War veterans’ 
“Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States of America, an 
extremely important bill, known as H. R. 4, 
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being an act, entitled ‘An act to provide 
more adequate compensation for certain de- 
pendents of World War veterans,’ which act 
has already passed the lower body of Con- 
gress and is now in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senators from Rhode 
Island in the Congress of the United States 
be, and they hereby are, respectfully re- 
quested to use their best efforts to have en- 
acted into law H. R. No. 4, being the act, en- 
titled ‘An act to provide more adequate com- 
pensation for certain dependents of World 
War veterans’; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
hereby authorized to transmit duly certified 


-copies of this resolution to the Senators from 


Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 
States of America.” 
By Mr. CAPPER: 

A resolution adopted by the stockholders 
of the Decatur County National Farm Loan 
Association, of Oberlin, Kans., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to continue the 314 
percent interest rate on Federal land bank and 
Land Bank Commissioner loans for a period 
of 5 years; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


PROHIBITION OF THE MANUFACTURE AND 
SALE OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES IN 
WAR EMERGENCY 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record and appropriately referred a res- 
olution recently adopted by the official 
board of the Woodbine Methodist 
Church, Woodbine, Kans., urging that the 
grains now used in the manufacture of 
alcoholic beverages be diverted to pur- 
poses which will better serve the needs 
of the present war emergency. I believe 
this to be a suggestion worthy of the most 
serious consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

A PETITION TO OUR CONGRESSMEN 


So many factories and business firms, both 
large and small, have been compelled to dis- 
continue the manufacture of their usual 
products and turn aside to the production 
of arms, guns, tanks, planes, and other neces- 
sities of war that it has brought a real hard- 
ship upon most of our people by denying 
them many of the very necessities of life and 
business, 

Yet there has been very little curtailment 
in the brewing and distilling of intoxicating 
alcoholic beverages. The manufacture of 
these various liquors require millions of 
bushels of food grains and sugar sorely needed 
for food for our livestock and our people and 
our Allies, 

We, therefore, the official board of the 
Woodbine Methodist Church representing 
about 300 members and constituents assem- 
bled in regular session on January 26, 1942, 
go on record as being greatly opposed to a 
continuance of such conditions and we sin- 
cerely petition, you our Representatives in the 
National Legislature, and our President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, to use your influence 
and vote to bring about the absolute prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture, transportation, and 
sale of all hard liquors and malt beverages 
for beverage purposes throughout the dura- 
tion of this war. We further desire that you 
cause a copy of these resolutions to be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHAS, L. RUBLEN, 
President. 

Louis C. WESTRUP, 
Secretary. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp and ap- 
propriately referred a petition or resolu- 
tion regarding the manufacture, sale, 
and transportation of hard liquors and 
malt beverages throughout the duration 
of the war. This resolution was adopted 
by the official board of the Woodbine 
Methodist Church, of Woodbine, Kans., 
and was signed by Charles L. Ruhlen, 
president, and Louis C. Westrup, secre- 
tary. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, [For text of resolution 
referred to, see the foregoing identical 
resolution presented by Mr. CAPPER.] 


RESOLUTION OF HAWKINSVILLE (GA) 
ROTARY CLUB—LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. RUSSELL presented u telegram 
from the Hawkinsville (Ga.) Rotary 
Club embodying a resolution which was 
referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


HAWKINSVILLE, Ga., February 26, 1942. 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Hawkinsville Rotary Club unanimously 
passed today the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Congress pass legisla- 
tion removing the restrictions from the labor 
laws so that laborers may work any necessary 
number of hours during the present emer- 
gency. 

“Resolved further, That the Congress pass 
without delay legislation prohibiting strikes 
during the present emergency and affixing 
drastic penalties for its violation. 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Senators from this State and the 
Congressman from this district.” 

HAWKINSVILLE Rotary CLUB. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

H. R. 6328. A bill for the relief of certain 
disbursing officers of the Army of the United 
States and for the settlement of individual 
claims approved by the War Department; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1141). 

By Mr. TUNNELL, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 221. A bill for the relief of the Beacon 
8 Co.; with amendments (Rept. No. 

By Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 1535. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of John J. Murray; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1148); 

H. R. 2120. A bill for the relief of John H. 
peer without amendment (Rept. No. 

144) ; 

H. R. 2480. A bill for the relief of John 
Huff; without amendment (Rept. No. 1145); 

H. R. 4896. A bill for the relief of David B. 
Byrne; without amendment (Rept. No. 1146); 
and 

H. R. 5478. A bill for the relief of Nell 
Mahoney; without amendment (Rept. No, 
1147). 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys: 

H. R. 2320. A bill to accept the cession by 
the States of North Carolina and Tennessee 
of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands em- 
braced within the Great Smoky Mountains 
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Nationai Park, and for other purposes; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1148). 


PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL AND SYN- 
THETIC ALCOHOL AND SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. TYDINGS. From the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, in the absence of 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] 
and at his request, I report back favor- 
able, with an additional amendment, 
Senate Resolution 224, which was sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE] February 17, 1942, and which 
provides for a special Senate committee 
to inquire into the rubber and kindred 
situations. As scon as it is appropriate 
to do so I shall ask for the consideration 
of the resolution. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. McNARY: 

S. 2316. A bill to provide for the placing in 
Gallinger Hospital of a memorial to George 
Earle Chamberlain; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 2317. A bill for the relief of Lillian La- 

Bauve Linney; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DOWNEY: 

8. 2318. A bill for the relief of Primo Gior- 
danengo and Angie Giordanengo; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 2319. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a district judge for the northern 
district of California in order to fill a va- 
cancy in the office of an additional district 
judge heretofore authorized for such district; 
and 


S. 2320. A bill to provide compensation for 
personnel sustaining disease or injury while 
performing civilian defense duty, and to pro- 
vide indemnities to the beneficiaries of such 
personnel in certain cases; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

S. 2321. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the State of Minnesota to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near the 
village of Brooklyn Center; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

§. 2322. A bill to remove the time limit for 
cooperation between the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Farm Security Administration 
in the development of farm units on public 
lands under Federal reclamation projects; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 6531) to suspend the 
effectiveness during the existing na- 
tional emergency of tariff duties on 
scrap iron, scrap steel, and non-ferrous- 
metal scrap was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


EXTENSION OF BENEFITS OF TITLE II OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. SMATHERS submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 226), which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance: 


Whereas various legislative proposals to ex- 
tend the benefits of title II of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, to employees of 
States, political subdivisions thereof, and 
instrumentalities of States or political sub- 
divisions are now pending in the Congress; 
and 

Whereas many of such employees are now 
members of State or local government retire- 
ment systems and have made substantial 
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contributions from their salaries to the funds 
used to finance such systems; and 

Whereas should title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, be so amended as to 
extend its benefits to such employees, it is 
probable that several of the State and local 
government retirement systems would be 
abolished; and 

Whereas the continuance of the possibility 
of abolition of such systems is adversely 
affecting the morale and efficiency of such 
employees: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that it will not favorably consider any legis- 
lation designed to extend the benefits of title 
II of the Social Security Act, as amended, to 
employees of States, political subdivisions 
thereof, and instrumentalities of States and 
political subdivisions. 


ADDRESS BY COL. E. A. EVANS TO HOLLY- 
WOOD VICTORY COMMITTEE 

Mr DOWNEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Col. E. A. Evans, Army liaison 
officer, to the Hollywood Victory Commit- 
tee for Stage, Screen, and Radio, at the Bev- 
erly-Wiltshire Hotel, Hollywood, Calif. on 
February 12, 1942, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


GEORGE WASHINGTON—ARTICLE FROM 
PM 

[Mr. NORRIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor» an article from 
PM for Monday, February 23, 1942, entitled 
“An Old Tory Warns Against That Man at 
Valley Forge,” which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

THE COLLEGES AND SERVICE IN THE 

MILITARY FORCES 

Mr. NORRIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article and 
10 questions and answers appearing in the 
February number of the Journal of Chemical 
Education, which appear in the Appendix.] 


THE RUBBER SITUATION—NOTICE OF 
HEARING 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, some 
time back the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Downey] offered a resolu- 
tion for an investigation of the rubber 
Situation. The resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
was by that committee sent to the Spe- 
cial Committee to Investigate the Na- 
tional Defense Program, of which I am 
chairman. I appointed a subcommittee 
of that committee, composed of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. HERRING], as chair- 
man, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. KILGORE], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], and they have 
been holding confidential hearings on the 
rubber situation with a view to ascertain- 
ing exactly what the situation is, so that 
public hearings may be held without dis- 
closing any strategic information which 
would be of value to the enemy. 

The public hearings will be of vital in- 
terest to car drivers and rubber users 
generally, and the first hearing wil! be 
held a week from today, at 10:30 o’clock, 
in the Senate Office Building, room 318. 

Mr. Leon Henderson, the Price Control 
Administrator, will be the first witness. 
I think the statement which will be made 
by Mr. Henderson will be of great im- 
portance to the country. I do not be- 
lieve the automobile drivers and the gen- 
eral users of rubber realize exactly what 
the rubber situation is. Every effort 
must be made to conserve that com- 
modity, for the simple reason that the 
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synthetic-rubber program will be much 
longer coming into production than was 
at first anticipated. We shall go into 
that situation in detail in the public 
hearings which will start next week. I 
think it will be of interest to automobile 
users to conserve their tires more care- 
fully, for they are not going to get any 
more. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, sup- 
plementing what has been stated by the 
chairman of the Committee Investigat- 
ing the National Defense Activities, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRUMAN], I 
wish to mention a matter of concern not 
only to the committee but possibly the 
Senate in connection with a story which 
appeared in a local paper this morning 
dealing with supposedly secret hearings, 
in which my name was involved. 

Walter Lippmann states in his column 
this morning: 

We have very few Senators who can resist 
the pleasure of telling all they are told, and 
none of us can bear not to hear it and spread 
it about. 


An article appearing in a local news- 
paper this morning would seem to fur- 
nish very convincing evidence of the cor- 
rectness of that statement in at least one 
case. If it concerned me only, I should 
not trespass upon the time of the Senate, 
but since it concerns the functioning of 
the committee of which the Senator from 
Missouri is chairman and the subcom- 
mittee which he has designated to deal 
with the rubber situation, I wish to clar- 
ify the situation somewhat. 

The article in question says: 

Information received by the committee in 
secret session, Senator Brewster declared, 
indicated >` 


And so forth. I would not say that the 
members of the press gallery were seeking 
to teach a lesson to the Senate, but I can 
conceive of nothing more nicely calcu- 
lated for our education than the printing 
of a statement of this character— 


Information received by the committee in 
secret session, Senator BREWSTER declared. 


I cherish my associations with the 
press and with the particular gentleman 
who wrote the article in question. I 
wish to believe that he was not deliber- 
ately trying to make trouble or to em- 
barrass anyone, but any other explana- 
tion is exceedingly difficult. I presume 
that at times all of us discuss matters 
decidedly off the record. Part of this 
statement may have a semblance of cor- 
rectness, and other parts are inaccurate. 

At any rate, in the interest of the rela- 
tions of the Senate committee with the 
Departments in Washington, where it is 
vital that we should enjoy each other’s 
confidence, I wish that they, as well as 
the Members of the Senate, shall realize 
that certainly I could never have author- 
ized the publication of any such article as 
here appears. 

Mr. President, I trust this will indicate 
that I have some conception of the very 
high responsibilities of the office of 
Senator. 

In connection with the most critical 
and pressing problem of synthetic rub- 
ber and crude rubber and the conse- 
quences of the prospective shortage to 
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our entire economy and particularly to 
our victory program, there are a number 
of Government agencies involved, and 
their harmonious and cooperative func- 
tioning is of supreme importance. 

In the aluminum program a most re- 
grettable controversy between members 
of the Cabinet may have greatly delayed 
our rearmament. 

Mindful of this, I made a public state- 
ment 2 days ago in which I said that 
“what we want is rubber and not rows.” 

I believe everyone should cooperate to 
that end. I feel encouraged that real 
progress is being made and that every- 
one concerned is more and more appre- 
ciative of the demand of the people of 
America that nothing shall be permitted 
to obstruct or delay our victory program. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I am very happy to 
hear the Senator make the statement he 
has made, because the hearings of the 
subcommittee of which he is a member 
were authorized for the purpose of ascer- 
taining just what could be made public 
and what should not be made public. 
Those hearings have been entirely off the 
record, and they were off the record for 
-strategic purposes. There is nothing the 
committee desires to cover up, but we 
felt that rubber was of such vita] im- 
portance to the war program that we 
should know exactly what we were going 
into before we invited the public to listen. 
- Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, I 
wish to reply for a moment to one re- 
mark made by the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Truman], when he 
said that we should all take good care of 
our tires, because we were not going to 
get any more. 

I believe that certain segments of our 
population will get tires when it is nec- 
essary for them to get them. The trans- 
portation of over half the goods and men 
carried in the United States moves on 
rubber over our highways. Farm prod- 
ucts have to go from the farms to the 
railroads over the highways; and the 
situation, distressing as it is, is not so 
bad, from all I can find from informed 
sources, for where they are necessary to 
carry on the particular necessary busi- 
nesses, tires will be available in proper 
amounts for that kind of service. 

Mr. TRUMAN. In very small quanti- 
ties; and there will not be nearly enough 
for those necessary services, so that the 
ordinary fellow will not get any more 
tires when those he has wear out, 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. I am not speaking 
in the interest of the “ordinary fellow”; 
I am interested in the men who have to 
have tires in order to get their com- 
modities to the market. Those men, of 
course, are going to be supplied, and 
necessarily must be supplied. 

Mr. TRUMAN. They cannot be sup- 
plied when the tires are not in existence. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. The distinguished 
Senator is going to conduct a hearing 
and hear from many experts, so I shall 
not argue with him about what he is 
going to hear at the hearings; but I have 
investigated this matter probably as 
much as has the Senator, and I do not 
want the public to understand that we 
are going suddenly to be paralyzed in 
all our transportation the coming year, 
nor do I want the public to understand 
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that we are not going to be able to 
create much synthetic rubber before the 
fall of 1943. It is true that up to date 
some of the major oil companies are 
still adjusting their willingness to cre- 
ate butadiene and other products for 
the production of rubber, according to 
where it is most economical to do it, 
We are going to cure that, too. I do 
not want the American people to think 
we are folding up all at once and have 
our enemies across the water get the 
same idea. Today railroads are paral- 
leling their lines with large busses, each 
using from 6 to 10 immense rubber tires, 
and at the same time many of the rail- 
road cars are half filled with passengers. 
We can save rubber by discontinuing 
some of these busses and thus get some 
rubber for farmers moving their products 
to market and to businessmen for neces- 
sary delivery and transfer purposes. 


ECONOMIC POST-WAR PROBLEMS— 
STATEMENT BY BLAIR MOODY 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, in time 
of war we are under an equal compulsion 
to plan for peace, lest all that we seek 
to win be lost in the aftermath. It is 
encouraging to me to note that at least 
one writer in Washington has devoted 
himself intelligently and exhaustively to 
the economic problems we shall face 
when peace comes. I refer to Blair 
Moody, noted Capital correspondent, 
whose book, Boom or Bust, has recently 
appeared. 

I should like to call to the attention of 
the Senate some of the most pertinent 
passages from this important work. 

Obscured by the rush to arm and the 
pressure of imminent war, there has taken 
shape in the highest reaches of Official 
Washington a sweeping shift in basic slant, 
a gigantic awakening to economic realism. 

Nothing except the single issue of peace or 
war is so important to the average citizen 
as whether this little publicized but rapidly 
spreading point of view fades or becomes 
the dominant pattern of the United States 
after the crisis. On what President Roose- 
velt does about this, scarcely less than on 
what he does about the Nazis, may rest the 
future welfare of the American people. 

If Government spending on arms can make 
the factories whir, if the shortage of food 
abroad can reverse our whole scarcity farm 
plan, if the bookkeeping items that repre- 
sent Uncle Sam's borrowing can increase prof- 
its and shove the national income right up 
through the skylight, why cannot the fac- 
tories and farms be made to whir also by 
spending of the people—people buying to in- 
crease their own standard of living with 
money they earn, in the aggregate, producing 
those goods? 

In other words, if we turn our productive 
power loose when the war is over and call 
overproduction by its real name, undercon- 
sumption, why would not that provide the 
answer for which we have all been looking? 
Certainly it could not be much worse than 
what seems inescapably ahead under the 
alternative system of scarcity. 

Obviously, Government spending is justi- 
fied in an emergency. In the future, under a 
program integrated with the rest of the 
economy, it may provide one of the most im- 
portant parts of the answer. But is it justi- 
fied perpetually if nothing is being done 
meanwhile to straighten out what is basically 
wrong? To that question the orthodox busi- 
ness traditionalists, to the last man, will 
roar a resounding “No,” but so far they have 
not seen the real picture clearly enough to 
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correct it in order that Government spending 
could stop. 

The Capital’s keenest analysts hold that the 
New Deal spending of the 1930's failed, except 
as a stop-gap, because it merely put a plaster 
on the wounds, never went deep enough to 
cure them. There still were not enough 
goods to go around, or rather, not enough 
money in the hands of the people to take 
goods off the shelves and stimulate produc- 
tion of more, which would create more jobs. 

But now, for an entirely different purpose, 
which no one can question, has come a 
spending program of great enough magnitude 
really to get the economy rolling at full 
throttle. If managed properly, the progres- 
sives believe, we can keep it rolling. 

Will we have the wit to take full advantage 
of this tremendous momentum of spending 
power? Or will we allow this opportunity to 
knock, and pass by, and then try to lift our- 
selves by our bootstraps all over again after 
it has gone? 

It is now or never. 

There should be no doubt in which direc- 
tion that is. Our productive capacity is 
greater today than ever before. It exceeds 
by far the peak reached in the boom of the 
1920’s. It can be even greater, much greater. 
We have the manpower, the materials, the 
management, and the financial resources to 
make this a $120,000,000,000 country in any 
peacetime year instead of a sixty- or a seventy- 
or an eighty-billion-dollar country. And we 
can do it without disturbing in any particular 
any essential, basic principle of the capital- 
istic system. That system is in danger only 
if we do not make it work. 


DEFENSE OF THE WEST COAST 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, on 
February 11 of this year a column by 
Walter Lippmann appeared in the press, 
describing the administrative problems 
of the Pacific coast. 


Mr. Lippmann is concerned—as I am, 
too—with the difficulties encountered by 
our Government in attempting to run the 
defense of the west coast by remote con- 
trol from Washington. As he remarks: 

Anyone who comes here from Washington 
will, I believe, soon be convinced that the 
distance is too great, that communication is 
too difficult, and that questions are often too 
peculiar to be dealt with by referring them 
back and forth between the many separate 
Government departments in the Capital and 
their many separate subordinates out there. 


Mr. President, because the issue which 
Mr. Lippmann has raiSed is one of an in- 
creasingly critical nature, and because he 
has set it forth with all his accustomed 
clarity and fecility of expression, I re- 
quest that his statement be included in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Los Angeles Times of February 

- 11, 1942 
TODAY AND Tomorrow—A REPORT FROM 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

San Francisco.—From what I have seen in 
southern California I have the very strongest 
impression that the control exercised by 
Washington is too remote for efficiency and 
that some way must be found by which ur- 
gent military and civil questions can be 
decided on the Pacific coast itself. I am not 
speaking of the general strategical planning 
of the great war, but of the internal and ex- 
ternal defense of this combat area which con- 
tains the main bases and some of the prin- 
cipal arsenals of the Pacific war. Anyone who 
comes here from Washington will, I believe, 
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soon be convinced that the distance is too 
great, that communication is too difficult, and 
that the questions are often too peculiar to 
be dealt with by referring them back and 
forth between the many separate Government 
departments in the Capital and their many 
separate subordinates out here. 

I myself, for example, have had two per- 
sonal experiences in California, trifling in 
themselves perhaps, which nevertheless are, 
I believe, illustrative. Before leaving Wash- 
ington I was given permission to visit some of 
the important base areas on the Pacific coast. 
My credentials named certain officers and 
their commands. The first time I used the 
credentials it turned out that the officer 
named in my papers from Washington had 
in fact retired quite some time ago. No doubt 
this was no more than a clerical error by one 
bureau of one large department in Washing- 
ton. But it does suggest how remote is 
Washington when even one bureau concerned 
with such matters can fail to be vividly and 
wholly aware of the very name of the man 
who commands one of the most important 
bases in continental United States. 


NO REAL CONTROL 


My second experience was with credentials 
from Washington authorizing me to visit 
certain plants producing weapons. My Wash- 
ington papers named one specific plant in 
southern California which I was allowed to 
visit. As a matter of fact, I was actually 
taken without papers to two plants and was 
invited to visit several others. There was 
nothing in the notion, which seemed to pre- 
vail in Washington, and involved a lot of 
time and paper work, that Washington really 
controlled who visited what plant in Cali- 
fornia. 

The only point in mentioning these things 
is that they illustrate. the general conclu- 
sion, which few out here would dispute, that 
in spite of the Roberts report on Pearl Har- 
bor there is as yet no solution in this vul- 
nerable region of the problem of adequate 
authority and of unified command and of 
clearly fixed responsibility. I visited one 
base area which must be protected at all 
costs. Undoubtedly much has been accom- 
plished since December 7. The Navy and 
Army, the Civilian Defense, the Department 
of Justice, and the local government were 
alert and in close and friendly relations. 
But my impression was that there existed 
no clear division of authority, much less a 
final over-all authority, and that in mat- 
ters which might at any moment become 
critically dangerous the several commanders 
and civilian officials on the spot were en- 
tangled in confusing theoretical, ideological, 
and academic discussions with officials in 
Washington. I was unable to feel that the 
Officials at their desks in Washington could 
fully grasp the practical questions they were 
trying to decide, or could realize how urgent 
they are. 

COMMAND NEEDED 


Officers and civilian officials, who may at 
any moment be face to face with the enemy 
striking from without and from within, were 
still corresponding with Washington about 
questions which call for the equipment of 
constitutional lawyers, international lawyers, 
diplomats, economists, sociologists, politi- 
cians, and even journalists. Now it is incon- 
ceivable that they can put their whole minds 
and all their energy to protecting this base 
against what might be irreparable damage if 
they are not allowed to decide what security 
requires and are unable to get prompt ap- 
proval or modification of their decisions from 
high Government authority nearer to the 
situation than Washington can hope to be. 

When one considers the size of the country, 
the complexity of this war, the many com- 
mands, the many civilian departments con- 
cerned with security, and the multiplicity of 
locai authority, the States, the counties, the 
municipalities, it does not seem possible that 
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the right measures can be taken by invoking 
the blessed words “coordination, cooperation, 
and consultation.” War requires authority, 
command, obedience, and discipline, and to be 
effective these things must be exercised and 
enforced by men who are not too remote from 
the scene of action. 
POSSIBLE SOLUTION 

I do not know how it is to be done. But 
I am satisfied that there is needed in the 
Pacific coast region not only unity of military 
command at the top with a direct chain of 
unified command to each critical position, 
but also a unity of civil authority, a some- 
thing in the nature of a governor-general with 
cabinet council entrusted with most of the 
War powers now lodged in Washington. 

It is easy enough to think of all the reasons 
why this is novel and unprecedented and 
difficult to do. But if it is a necessary thing 
to do, we ought not to wait for another Pearl 
Harbor before doing it. Now, the fact is that 
the Pacific coast is an absolutely vital region 
both to the defensive and to the offensive 
power of the United States. It is very much 
more vulnerable than we like to realize. 

The real obstacle to thorough measures is, 
it seems to me, a false perspective in Wash- 
ington and to a considerable extent on the 
Pacific coast as well. There is a general hesi- 
tation about exercising powers which in 
effect approximate martial law, and of con- 
centrating these powers where they can be 
effectively exercised. This hesitation arises 
from scruples, which are quite proper in 
time of peace, against overriding private in- 
terests, vested interests, local and depart- 
mental prerogatives. 

But these hesitations will be seen in proper 
perspective when we take as our standard of 
Judgment the fect that the damage done by 
acting promptly and drastically can be re- 
paired, while the damage which may result 
from inaction can be irreparable, It may be 
unpleasant to lock the stable door tight 
while the horse is still there. But it is far 
more unpleasant to lock it after the horse 
is stolen. 


FIFTH SUPPLEMENTAL DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6611) making addi- 
tional appropriations for the national 
defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942, and for other purposes. 


CONSOLIDATION OF POLICE AND MUNICI- 
PAL COURTS OF THE DISTRICT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, there 
is pending on the calendar House bill 5784 
to consolidate the Police and Municipal 
Courts of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, to which I desire to 
draw the attention of the Senate, and 
for which I shall ask present considera- 
tion for the reason that my good friend, 
the Senator from Maryland IMr. 
Typincs] may be required to be absent 
from the Senate if the bill were to be 
considered later in the day. The calen- 
dar number is 1152. The Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] in charge of 
the pending appropriation bill, has very 
kindly consented that I may bring up 
House bill 5784, and temporarily displace 
the unfinished business, providing the 
consideration of the bill does not take to 
exceed 30 minutes. If the consideration 
of the bill requires to exceed 30 minutes, 
then I shall desist, and will attempt to 
have the bill considered at another time. 

Mr. President, the reason for asking 
consideration for the bill now is that the 
senior Senator from Maryland desires to 
present an amendment to the bill, to 
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which I, as the author of the bill, cannot 
agree. I desire to have the matter pre- 
sented to the Senate, and if the Senate 
sees fit to adopt the amendment of the 
Senator from Maryland, well and good, 
If it does not, then the bill might go 
through as amended by the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

With that in mind, I shall now ask 
unanimous consent that House bill 5784 
be immediately considered, thus displac- 
ing the pending business, but providing 
that if at the end of 30 minutes from this 
time the bill shall not have been disposed 
of, we shall desist and allow the unfin- 
ished business to be taken up. I make 
that request, if it is satisfactory to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, with 
that understanding I have no objection. 
I suggest that the Senator from Nevada 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
for the purpose of proceeding with the 
consideration of his bill for half an hour, 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid aside temporarily, and 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 5784 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside, and that the Sen- 
ate proceed to consider House bill 5784? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 5784) 
to consolidate the police and municipal 
courts of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That the Police Court of the District of 
Columbia and the Municipal Court of the 
District of Columbia, be, and they are hereby, 
consolidated into a single court to be known 
as “The Municipal Court for the District of 
Columbia.” 

THE MUNICIPAL COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

The court shall consist of 10 judges ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, 1 of whom shall be 
designated by the President as chief judge. 

The terms of the judges shall be in accord- 
ance with the following schedule: The first 
two appointments shall be for a term of 10 
years each; the second two appointments 
shall be for a term of 8 years each; and the 
remaining six appointments shall be for a 
term of 6 years each. The judges of the 
Police and Municipal Courts of the District 
of Columbia holding office on the effective 
date of this act shall, however, serve as 
Judges of the Municipal Court for the District 
of Columbia hereby created until the expira- 
tion of their respective commissions and 
until their successors are appointed and 
qualified. 

The court shall adopt and have a seal, and 
shall be a court of record. 

Sz. 2. Subsequent appointments and reap- 
pointments to this court shall be for a term 
of 10 years each. All judges shall continue in 
office until their successors shall be appointed 
and qualified. Each judge shall be subject to 
removal only in the manner and for the same 
causes as are now or hereafter provided for 
the removal of Federal judges. The salary of 
the chief judge shall be 88,500 per annum 
and the salary of each associate judge shall 
be $8,000 per annum. Each judge, when 
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appointed, shall take the oath prescribed for 
Judges of courts of the United States. No 
person other than a bona fide resident. of the 
District of Columbia and maintaining an ac- 
tual place of abode therein for at least 5 years 
immediately prior to his appointment shall 
be appointed and further such appointee shall 
have been actively engaged in the practice of 
the law in the District of Columbia for a 
period of at least 5 years immediately prior to 
his appointment, or shall have been a judge 
of one of the courts of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Sec. 3. (a) The chief judge shall, from time 
to time and for such period or periods as he 
may determine, designate the judges to pre- 
side and attend at the various branches and 
sessions of the court. He shall have the 
power to determine the number and fix the 
time of the various sessions of the court, to 
arrange the business of the court, and to di- 
vide it and assign it among the judges. He 
shall also be charged with the general ad- 
ministration and superintendence of the 
business of the court. 

(b) The chief judge shall give his atten- 
tion to the discharge of the duties especially 
pertaining to his office, and to the perform- 
ance of such additional judicial work as he 
may be able to perform. 

(e) It shall be the duty of the chief judge 
and the associate judges to meet together at 
least once in each month in each year, at such 
time as may be designated by the chief judge, 
for the consideration of such matters pertain- 
ing to the administration of justice in said 
court as may be brought before them. 

It shall be the duty of each associate judge 
to attend and serve at any branch or session 
of the court to which he is assigned. Each 
associate judge shall submit to the chief judge 
a monthly report in writing of the duties per- 
formed by him, which report shall specify the 
number of deys attendance in court of such 
judge during said month, and the branch 
couits upon which he has attended, and the 
number of hours per day of such attendance, 
and such other data as may be required by 
the chief judge, and in such form as the chief 
judge shall require. 

The chief judge shall submit to the Attor- 
ney General of the United States and to the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia a 
quarterly report in writing of the business 
of the court and of the duties performed by 
each of the judges of the court during the 
preceding 3 months. A copy of said report 
shall be filed in the office of the clerk of the 
court and shall be available and subject to 
public inspection during business hours. 

In the event of the absence, disability, or 
disqualification of the chief judge, his duties 
shall devolve upon and be performed by the 
other judges in the order of seniority of their 
commissions. 

Each judge shall be entitled to vacation, 
which shrill not exceed 36 court days in any 
one calendar year, and which shall be taken 
at such times as may be determined by the 
chief judge. 

The court shall have authority to appoint 
and remove a clerk of the court, whose salary 
shall be fixed by the court in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, and the clerk so appointed shall 
have and exercise the powers and authority 
heretofore had or exercised by the clerk of 
the Police Court of the District of Columbia 
and the clerk of the Municipal Court of the 
District of Columbia. 

The clerk of the court shall have authority, 
subject to the approval of the chief judge, 
to appoint and remove such deputy clerks 
and such other employees as he may deem 
necessary, and to have their compensation 
fixed by the chief judge in accordance with 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 
and shall have supervision and direction over 
them, except clerks serving the respective 
judges, who shall be appointed and removed 
from office by the respective judges, their 
compensation to be fixed by the respective 
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judges in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended. 

The court shall have authority to appoint 
and remove a probation officer of the court, 
whose salary shall be fixed by the court in 
accordance with the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, and the probation officer 
so appointed shall have and exercise the 
powers and authority heretofore had or exer- 
cised by the probation officer of the Police 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

The probation officer of the court, subject 
to the approval of the chief judge, shall have 
authority to appoint and remove such assist- 
ant probation officers and such other em- 
ployees of the probation office as he may deem 
necessary, and to have their compensation 
fixed by the chief judge in accordance with 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 
and shall have supervision and direction over 
them. 

All officials and employees of the Police 
Court of the District of Columbia and of the 
Municipal Court of the District of Columbia 
holding office on the effective date of this act 
shall continue in office unless and until they 
are removed therefrom; and all appropria- 
tions for the said police court or the said 
municipal court shall be available for the 
payment of the salaries and expenses of the 
Municipal Court for the District of Columbia 
as hereby established. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Municipal Court for the 
District of Columbia, as established by this 
act, shall consist of a criminal and a civil 
branch, The court and each judge thereof 
shall have and exercise the same powers and 
jurisdiction as were heretofore had or exer- 
cised by the Police Court of the District of 
Columbia or by the Municipal Court of the 
District of Columbia or the judges thereof on 
the effective date of this act, and in addition 
the said court shall have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of civil actions, including counterclaims 
and crossclaims, in which the claimed value 
of personal property or the debt or damages 
claimed, exclusive of interest, attorneys’ fees, 
protest fees, and costs, does not exceed the 
sum of $3,000 and, in addition, shall also 
have exclusive jurisdiction of such actions 
against executors, administrators, and other 
fiduciaries: Provided, however, That the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall have jurisdiction of 
counterclaims and cross claims interposed in 
actions over which it has jurisdiction. The 
court shall also have jurisdiction over all 
cases properly pending in the Municipal 
Court of the District of Columbia or the 
Police Court of the District of Columbia on 
the effective date of this act. 

(b) Service of process in the criminal divi- 
sion of the court shall be had as provided 
under existing law for the Police Court of the 
District of Columbia; service of process in the 
civil division of the court shall be had as 
provided under existing law for the Municipal 
Court of the District of Columbia, or in such 
other manner as may be prescribed by rules 
of court, 

(e) All judgments entered by the Munici- 
pal Court for the District of Columbia on or 
after the effective date of this act shall remain 
in force for 6 years and no longer unless the 
same be docketed in the office of the clerk 
of the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia. Upon payment 
of a fee of 50 cents the clerk of the Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia shall pre- 
pare a copy of any judgment of the said 
court whether heretofore rendered and in 
force and effective on the effective date of 
this act or hereafter rendered, and the same 
upon being docketed with the clerk of said 
District Court shall have the same force and 
effect for all purposes as if it had been a judg- 
ment of said district court. For the docket- 
ing of the same the clerk of said district court 
shall charge a fee of 50 cents. 

Sec. 5. (a) If, in any action, other than an 
action for equitable relief, pending on the 
effective date of this act or thereafter com- 
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menced in the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, it shall 
appear to the satisfaction of the court at any 
pretrial hearing thereof that the action will 
not justify a judgment in excess of $1,000, 
the court may certify such action to the 
Municipal Court for the District of Columbia 
for trial. The pleadings in such action, to- 
gether with a copy of the docket entries and 
of any orders theretofore entered therein, 
shall be sent to the clerk of the said 
Municipal Court, together with the deposit 
for costs, and the case shall be called for trial 
in that court promptly thereafter; and shall 
thereafter be treated as though it had been 
filed originally in the said Municipal Court, 
except that the jurisdiction of that court 
shall extend to the amount claimed in such 
action, even though it exceed the sum of 
83.000. 

(b) The Municipal Court for the District 
of Columbia shall have the power and is 
hereby directed to prescribe, by rules, the 
forms of process, writs, pleadings and 
motions, and practice and procedure in such 
court, to provide for the efficient adminis- 
tration of Justice, and the same shall con- 
form as nearly as may be practicable to the 
forms, practice, and procedure now obtaining 
under the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 
Said rules shall not abridge, enlarge, or 
modify the substantive rights of any litigant. 
After their effective date all laws in conflict 
therewith shall be of no further force or 
effect: Provided, however, That nothing in 
this section shall be construed to require any 
change in the existing rules, procedure, or 
practice now in effect in the small claims 
and conciliation branch of the presently con- 
stituted Municipal Court of the District of 
Columbia; nor shall this act or any section 
thereof in any way repeal or modify the 
provisions of the act of March 5, 1938 (52 
Stat. 103, ch. 43), establishing said small 
claims and conciliation branch. 

(c) The Municipal Court for the District 
of Columbia shall have the power to compel 
the attendance of witnesses from any part 
of the District of Columbia by attachment, 
and any judge thereof shall have the power 
to punish for disobedience of any order, or 
contempt committed in the presence of the 
court by a fine not exceeding $50 or imprison- 
ment not exceeding 30 days. 


THE MUNICIPAL COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Sec. 6. There is hereby established and 
created an intermediate appellate court for 
the District of Columbia to be known as 
the Municipal Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for the hearing of appeals 
from judgments and orders of the Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia as estab- 
lished by this act, and of the Juvenile Court 
of the District of Columbia, as hereinafter 
provided. 

The court shall adopt and have a seal, and 
shall be a court of record. 

The said court shall consist of three judges 
appointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, two of whom shall 
constitute a quorum, and one of whom shall 
be designated by the President as chief judge. 

The chief judge shall be appointed for a 
term of 10 years, and the associate judges 
shall be appointed initially for terms of 8 
and 6 years each. 

Subsequent appointments and reappoint- 
ments to this court shall be for a term of 
10 years each. All judges shall continue in 
office until their successors shall be appointed 
and qualified. The qualifications for judges 
of said court shall be the same as those for 
judges of the Municipal Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Each judge shall be sub- 
ject to removal only in the manner and for 
the same causes as are now or hereafter pro- 
vided for the removal of Federal judges. The 
salary of the chief judge shall be $9,500 per 
annum, and that of each associate judge 
shall be $9,000 per annum. Each judge, when 
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appointed, shall take the oath prescribed for 
judges of courts of the United States. In 
the event of the absence, disability, or dis- 
qualification of any judge of the Municipal 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
or in the event of a vacancy in the office of any 
such judge, the chief judge of said court may 
designate and assign any judge of the Munici- 
pal Court for the District of Columbia to act 
temporarily as a judge of said court. Like- 
wise the chief judge, whenever he finds it 
in the public interest to do so, may designate 
and assign any judge of said Municipal Court 
of Appeals to act temporarily as a judge of 
the Municipal Court for the District of Co- 
Tumbia. In the event of the absence, disa- 
bility, or disqualification of the chief judge 
of said court, his powers shall be exercised 
by that judge of said court next in seniority 
according to the date of commission. 

The said court shall appoint a clerk who 
shall exercise the same powers and perform 
the same duties in regard to all matteis with- 
in the jurisdiction of the court s ere exer- 
cised and performed by the clerk of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, so far as the same may be 
applicable, and his compensation shall be 
fixed by the court in accordance with the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended. The 
clerk of the court, subject to the approval 
of the chief judge, shall have authority to 
appoint and remove such deputy clerks and 
such other employees as he may deem neces- 
sary, and to have their compensation fixed by 
the chief judge in accordance with the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended, and shall 
have supervision and direction over them, 
except clerks serving the respective Judges, 
who shall be appointed and removed from 
office by the respective judges, their com- 
pensation to be fixed by the respective judges 
in accordance with the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended. 

Sec. 7. (a) Any party aggrieved by any 
final order or judgment of the Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia, as cre- 
ated by this act, or of the Juvenile Court 
of the District of Columbia, may appeal 
therefrom as of right to the Municipal Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. Ap- 
peals may also be taken to said court as of 
right from all interlocutory orders of the 
Municipal Court for the District of Colum- 
bia whereby the possession of property is 
changed or affected such as orders dissolving 
writs of attachment and the like: Provided, 
however, That reviews of judgments of the 
small claims and conciliation branch of the 
Municipal Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, and reviews of judgments in the crimi- 
nal branch of the court where the penalty 
imposed is less than $50, shall be by appli- 
cation for the allowance of an appeal, filed 
in said Municipal Court of Appeals. Said 
application shall be on a standard form, in 
simple language, prescribed by the Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia. When 
the appealing party is not represented by 
counsel it shall be the duty of the clerk to 
prepare the application in his behalf. The 
application for appeal shall be filed in the 
Municipal Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia within 3 days from the date of 
judgment. It shall be promptly presented 
by the clerk to the chief judge and to each 
of the associate judges for their considera- 
tion. If they or any one of them are of the 
opinion that the appeal should be allowed, 
the appeal shall be recorded as granted, and 
the cese set down for hearing on appeal 
and given a preferred status on the calen- 
dar, and heard in the same manner as other 
appeals in said court. If the chief judge and 
both associate judges shall be of the opin- 
ion that an appeal should be denied, such 
denial shall stand as an affirmance of the 
judgment of the trial court, from which there 
shall be no further appeal. 

After the effective date of this act no writs 
of error or appeals, except im respect of 
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judgments theretofore rendered, shall be 
granted by the United States Court of Ap- 

for the District of Columbia to the 
said Municipal Court or to the said Juvenile 
Court. 

(b) The Municipal Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia shall have the power 
to prescribe by rules what parts of the pro- 
ceedings in the court below shall constitute 
the record on appeal, and to require that 
the original papers be sent to it instead of 
copies thereof, and generally to regulate all 
matters relating to appeals, whether in the 
court below or in said the Municipal Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 

(c) The Municipal Court of Appeals for 
the District of Cotumbia shall not require the 
record or briefs on appeal to be printed, and 
if they are printed, the cost of printing shall 
not be taxed as costs in the case. Said court 
shall review the record on appeal and shall 
affirm, reverse, or modify the order or judg- 
ment in accordance with law. If the issues of 
fact shall have been tried by jury, the Mu- 
nicipal Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia shall review the case only as to 
matters of law. If the case shall have been 
tried without a jury, the Municipal Court 
of Appeals for the District of Coiumbia shall 
have the power to review both as to the facts 
and the law, but in such case the judgment 
of the trial court shall not be set aside except 
for errors of law or unless it appears that the 
judgment is plainly wrong or without evidence 
to support it. 

(d) This section shall not apply to any 
judgments rendered prior to the effective 
date of this act. 

Sec. 8. Any party aggrieved by any judg- 
ment of the Municipal Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia may seek a review 
thereof by the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia by petition 
for the allowance of an appeal. The petition 
shail be in writing and shall be filed with the 
clerk of said United States Court of Appeals 
within 10 days after the entry of such judg- 
ment, the contents of the petition to conform 
to the requirements which said United States 
Court of Appeals may by rule prescribe. Said 
Court of Appeals may prescribe rules govern- 
ing the practice and procedure on such ap- 
plications, the preparation of and the time 
for filing the transcript of the record in such 
cases, and generally to regulate all matters 
relating to appeals in such cases. If said 
Court of Appeals shall allow an appeai, the 
court shall review the record on appeal and 
shell affirm, reverse, or modify the order or 
judgment in accordance with law. 

Sec. 9. (a) The Municipal Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia shall have the 
power and is hereby directed to prescribe, by 
rules, the forms of process, writs, pleadings 
and motions, and practice and procedure in 
such court, to provide for the efficient admin- 
istration of justice, and the same shall con- 
form as nearly as may be practicable to the 
forms, practice, and procedure now obtaining 
under the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 
Said rules shall not abridge, enlarge, or modify 
the substantive rights of any litigant. After 
their effective date all laws in conflict there- 
with shall be of no further force or effect. 

Service of process shall be made by the 
United States marshal for the District of 
Columbia. 

(b) The Municipal Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, or any judge thereof, 
shall have the power to punish for disobedi- 
ence of any order or contempt committed in 
the presence of the court by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $50, or imprisonment not exceeding 
30 days. 

Sec. 10. The Municipal Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Municipal Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, as estab- 
lished by this act, shall have full power and 
authority to censure, suspend, or expel from 
practice, at their respective bars, any attorney 
for any crime involving moral turpitude, or 
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mal misconduct, or any conduct 
prejudicial to the administration of justice. 
Before any such attorney is censured, sus- 
pended, or expelled, written charges under 
oath against him must be presented to the 
court, stating distinctly the grounds of com- 
plaint. The court may order the charges to 
be filed in the office of the clerk of the court 
and shall fix a time for hearing thereon. 
Thereupon a certified copy of the charges ant 
order shall be served upon the attorney per- 
sonally by the marshal or such other person 
as the court may designate, or in case it is 
established to the satisfaction of the court 
that personal service cannot be had, a certi- 
fied copy of such charges and order shall be 
served upon him by mail, publication, or 
otherwise, as the court may direct. At any 
time after the filing of said written charges, 
the court shall have the power, pending the 
trial thereof, to suspend from practice at its 
bar the person charged. 


Sec. 11. (a) Any judge of the Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia, any judge 
of the Municipal Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, as established by this 
act, or any judge of the Juvenile Court of the 
District of Columbia, may hereafter retire 
after having served as a judge of such court 
for a period or periods aggregating 20 years 
or more, whether continuously or not. Any 
judge who so retires shall receive annually in 
equal monthly installments, during the re- 
mainder of his life, a sum equal to such pro- 
portion of the received by such judge 
at the date of such retir.ment as the total of 
his aggregate years of service bears to the 
period of 20 years, the same to be paid in 
the same manner as the salary of such judge. 
In no event shall the sum received by any 
such judge hereunder be in excess of the 
salary of such judge at the date of such re- 
tirement, In computing the years of service 
under this section, service in either the Police 
Court of the District of Columbia, or the 
Municipal Court of the District of Columbia, 
or the Juvenile Court of the District of Col- 
umbia, as heretofore constituted, shall be in- 
cluded whether or not such service be con- 
tinuous. The terms “retire” and “retire- 
ment“ as used in this section shall mean and 
include retirement, resignation, or failure of 
reappointment upon the expiration of the 
term of office of an incumbent. 

(b) Any judge receiving retirement salary 
under the provisions of this act may be called 
upon by the chief judge of the Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia or the 
chief judge of the Municipal Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia to perform such 
judicial duties as may be requested of him 
in either of said courts, or in the Juvenile 
Court of the District of Columbia, but in any 
event no such retired judge shall be required 
to render such service for more than 90 days 
in any calendar year after such retirement. 
In case of illness or disability precluding the 
rendering of such service such retired judge 
shall be fully relieved of any such duty dur- 
ing such illness or disability. 

Sec. 12. If any provision of this act, or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance, shall be held mval d, the remainder 
of the act, and the application of such provi- 
sions to other persons or circumstances, shall 
not be affected thereby; and if any provision 
hereof becomes inoperative, either by reason 
of failure of appropriations or otherwise, it 
shall not affect the legality or operative effect 
of any or all of the remaining features and 
provisions hereof. 

Sec. 13. The appropriations in the 1942 
District of Columbia Appropriation Act, ap- 
proved July 1, 1841, for the Police Court of 
the District of Columbia and the Municipal 
Court of the District of Columbia, are hereby 
continued available for the purposes speci- 
fied therein, and for the expenditures au- 
thorized by this act. And there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
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moneys in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the District of Columbia not 
otherwise appropriated, such funds as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 14. The provisions of this act author- 
izing the appointment and salaries of the 
judges of the Municipal Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia and the clerk, dep- 
uty clerks, and other employees of said court, 
shall take effect one month after approval of 
this act. The other provisions of this act 
shall take effect 3 months after the date of 
its approval. 

The expression “effective date of this act,” 
as used in this act, means 3 months after 
the approval of this act. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
consolidate the Police Court of the District 
of Columbia and the Municipal Court of the 
District of Columbia, to be known as ‘The 
Municipal Court for the District of Colum- 
bia’, to create ‘The Municipal Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia’, and for 
other purposes.” 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, which I ask 
to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 15, begin- 
ning with line 16, it is proposed to strike 
out all down to and including line 19 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

No person shall be appointed a judge of the 
Municipal Court for the District of Columbia 
unless he shall have been. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the Senate 
for 2 or 3 minutes I can explain what is 
in controversy. I am thoroughly in fa- 
vor of the bill: I am thoroughly in favor 
of all the amendments which have been 
offered by the committee, with one ex- 
ception. As the bill is drawn, no one 
can be appointed a judge under its pro- 
visions unless he not only practices law 
in the District of Columbia, but also 
lives in the District of Columbia. That 
is the way the bill comes before the 
Senate. My amendment does not re- 
quire residence in the District of Colum- 
bia, but does require that the appointee 
be in active practice in the District of 
Columbia. 

The reason for the amendment is that 
a number of eminent Washington at- 
torneys have come to me and have 
pointed out that a great many of the 
attorneys who practice in the District, 
really a tremendously large proportion 
of them, live in the suburbs around the 
District, for example, in Chevy Chase, 
which is a continuation of the District of 
Columbia. Many of those who practice 
in the District of Columbia live just over 
the line in my own State of Maryland; 
they are really Washingtonians who 
maintain law firms and offices in the 
District, but they would be precluded 
from being appointed judges because 
they live across the line. Therefore it 
has been pointed out that the selection 
should be made from all the available 
talent actively engaged in the practice 
of law in the District of Columbia. As 
the bill is drawn, talent for appointment 
as judges cannot be considered except 
from among those who live in the 
District. 

It is a matter of no particular con- 
cern to me as an individual, nor am I 
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primarily making this plea on behalf of 
persons who live in my State. Let us 
consider the city of Baltimore. There 
are any number of Baltimore lawyers who 
live in the suburbs of Baltimore, but who 
make their living in and are at their 
offices every day in the city of Baltimore. 
The situation, however, is somewhat dif- 
ferent in Washington. The limits of the 
city define an entirely different political 
entity. When a person crosses the Dis- 
trict line he enters another jurisdiction, 
and if he lives across the line his home 
is in a State. If the bill is passed with- 
out the amendment I suggest, it will mean 
that consideration will not be given to 
men such as Roger Whiteford, one of 
the eminent lawyers of this city, whose 
law firm contains some 20 lawyers. He 
does not want any of these places, and I 
simply use his name by way of illustra- 
tion. Most of the members of his law 
firm live either in Virginia or in Mary- 
land, although some of them live in the 
District. Under the bill as now drawn, 
the best talent will quite often be ex- 
cluded, because Senators will find by 
going through the lawyers’ index of the 
regular practicing Washington attorneys 
that a great many of them live outside 
the District, but their place of business 
is in the city of Washington, and many 
of them have been practicing the legal 
profession here for 20 or 25 or 30 years. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. In connection with the 
Senator’s amendment, I think it would 
be well to know something about the 
proposed courts. I have not read the bill 
reported by the District of Columbia 
Committee. I notice, however, that it 
proposes to set up a new court called 
the municipal court, which will consist 
of 10 judges. I should like to know 
whether that court will have any juris- 
diction outside the District or whether 
it will be like a municipal court in any 
Ordinary city which simply handles mu- 
nicipal affairs? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think it is correct 
to say that the court will handle simply 
municipal matters. I think it is only fair 
to say in opposition to my own amend- 
ment that if it shall be adopted men 
may be appointed to the court who live 
in Virginia, across the river in Alex- 
andria, or in Chevy Chase, or in Bethesda 
or Silver Spring, within a mile or a mile 
and a half of the District, who will be 
passing on affairs or events happening 
exclusively within the District. That is 
an objection, but there is this to be said 
on the other side: A large percentage of 
the legal profession of the city of Wash- 
ington engaged in regular practice does 
not live in the District. Those lawyers 
live in the suburbs. The question is 
whether the Senate wants to get only 
the best talent from among men who are 
regularly engaged in the practice of law 
in the District of Columbia and who live 
in the District, or whether the Senate 
wants to get the best talent from among 
not only those who live in the District 
and who practice here and make their 
living here before these very courts but 
also from among those who live lightly 
beyond the point where the District line 
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is drawn, even though the city is con- 
tinuous. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. 
Senator yield 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I believe there is much 
of merit in what the Senator from Mary- 
land has stated. My objection would be 
to a judge being appointed to preside in 
the Disirict of Columbia who comes from 
a distance. I do not object to judges be- 
ing selected from the class of persons of 
whom the Senator has just spoken. The 
city of Washington and the District of 
Columbia have fine lawyers, highly re- 
spected attorneys, who would be a credit 
to any community. The objection I have 
is that frequently when it is necessary to 
select a judge to preside in a court in 
the District of Columbia, a lawyer is 
chosen from some other section of the 
country who could not be elected in his 
own home town, or someone who could 
not be recommended for such a position 
in his own home State. If a lawyer 
chosen from Massachusetts for appoint- 
ment as judge in the District is so good, 
why is he not selected for such a position 
in Massachusetts? 

Mr, TYDINGS. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. Even with my amend- 
ment, what the Senator inveighs against 
would not be possible of accomplishment, 
Let me illustrate. In order to be ap- 
pointed to a judgeship a person must 
have been actively engaged in the prac- 
tice of law in the District of Columbia 
for at least 5 years immediately prior to 
his appointment, or must have been a 
judge of one of the courts of the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. I wish only to leave the 
thought that no outside attorney could 
be appointed to any one of these places, 
either under the terms of the bill or under 
the terms of my amendment, unless he 
had been actively engaged for a period 
of at least 5 years in the practice of law 
in the District of Columbia. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I know of my own 
knowledge that there are many fine 
lawyers in the District of Columbia. I 
am speaking about real lawyers, not the 
ones who go to the departments to try to 
do a little “fixing.” I am speaking of 
practitioners before the courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. But what do we see? 
A man who could not be recommended 
for a judgeship in the State of Iowa is 
good enough to come here and interpret 
the law in the District of Columbia. A 
man who could not possibly be recom- 
mended in another State comes to the 
District of Columbia and obtains an ap- 
pointment as a judge. I think it is un- 
fair. I object to such a situation just as 
much as I would object to appointing 
someone even from the good State of 
Maryland to be a judge in my State of 
New Mexico. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Senator’s 
Position is absolutely sound. As I pointed 
out, the condition against which he in- 
veighs would not be possible under the 
terms of the bill or under the terms of 
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my amendment. No one could come to 
the District of Columbia and be appointed 
a judge unless for 5 years immediately 
preceding his appointment he had been 
in active practice before the District of 
Columbia courts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Suppose a man is 
with the Department of Justice, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
some other agency of the Government, 
and has been practicing law here for 5 
years. Would he be eligible under the 
terms of the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. TYDINGS. In my judgment, he 
would not be if he were working for the 
Government. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If he were living 
here and practicing law here he would 
be eligible. 

Mr. TYDINGS. He would be eligible 
even without my amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Would the Sena- 
tor’s amendment change that situation? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Not at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is the Senator from 
Nevada of the opinion that he would be 
eligible? 

Mr. McCARRAN. He would be eli- 
gible, with this understanding: The bill 
proposes to set up a municipal court, 
dealing with and having to do exclu- 
sively with matters within the bound- 
aries of the District of Columbia. The 
amendment of the Senator from Mary- 
land addresses itself to the language of 
the bill, in which it is provided that per- 
sons eligible for appointment to the 
bench shall be those who have practiced 
law for 5 years within the District of 
Columbia, and who live within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. That is now the law. 
It has been the law for many years; 
and I have merely carried into the pend- 
ing bill the provision of the existing law. 
The amendment of my good friend from 
Maryland seeks to change that which is 
now the law with regard to qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr. TYDINGS. With regard to resi- 
dence. 

Mr. McCARRAN. With regard to the 
qualification of residence for judges. 
Please understand that one who practices 
law in the District of Columbia, however 
long he may have ‘practiced, may not 
practice law in Maryland, although he 
may live in Maryland. The laws of Mary- 
land and the regulations governing the 
Maryland bar do not permit the prac- 
tice of law over the line in the State of 
Meryland by such a person. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
throw the doors open so that judges may 
be selected not only from Maryland but 
from any other State in the Union to 
fill the bench in the District of Columbia. 

It has been my judgment ever since 
I have been a member of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia that those 
who live in the District of Columbia and 
carry on their practice here should have 
the honors and responsibilities which be- 
long to the District of Columbia. I 
have tried to carry out that policy. It 
has been written into the bill. It is now 
the law; and that is the reason I cannot 
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agree with my good friend from Mary- 
land. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I do 
not want to leave the Senate under a 
misapprehension, which I am afraid the 
altogether accurate remarks of my friend 
from Nevada would create. The only 
difference between the bill as now writ- 
ten and the bill as it would be if my 
amendment were adopted, is in one par- 
ticular. The Senator from Nevada and 
I are in agreement as to the require- 
ment of actual practice in the District of 
Columbia. The issue before the Senate 
does not involve any disagreement be- 
tween us as to the qualification with re- 
gard to practice. The only thing on 
which we disagree, and the sole issue 
embraced in the amendment, is that 
under the plan of the Senator from Ne- 
vada no one could hold a judgeship in 
the municipal court, notwithstanding 
the fact that he might have been prac- 
ticing here for 30 years, unless he lived 
within the District of Columbia. Under 
my amendment, if a person had lived in 
Virginia or Maryland, but had been in 
active practice before the courts of the 
District of Columbia for 30 years, resi- 
dence would not be a necessary qualifica- 
tion. That is all there is in my amend- 
ment. I have retained everything in the 
original bill relating to the qualification 
as to practice. Under the bill as now 
written and under my amendment, no 
person could be appointed to one of these 
places unless he had been actively en- 
gaged in the practice of law in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a period of at least 
5 years immediately prioi to his appoint- 
ment. My amendment would strike from 
the bill the requirement that he must 
have had residence in the District of 
Columbia for at least 5 years immedi- 
ately preceding his appointment. 

I do not have the figures, but I think 
it is safe to say that at least a third, if 
not more, of the lawyers who practice 
daily in Washington live in either Vir- 
ginia or Maryland. In most cases they 
do not practice in the Maryland or Vir- 
ginia courts. Their sole field of opera- 
tion is in the District. Therefore, if we 
exclude such persons from considera- 
tion in making these appointments, even 
though they have been practicing here 
for 25 or 30 years, we narrow the field 
of the best candidates available. I do 
not think anybody will dispute that 
statement. 

Because of the crowded condition in 
Washington, as a general rule, the aver- 
age successful lawyer, who acquires a 
reputation as a practitioner and who 
makes money, begins to look for a resi- 
dence in the suburbs. If Washington 
were part of a State, the city limits would 
have been extended long ago, as they 
have been extended in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and Baltimore; but 
because the District is an entirely differ- 
ent entity from a State, that is not possi- 
ble. I do not think we should exclude 
from the privilege of holding judgeships 
in the District of Columbia courts those 
who may have practiced here for 25 or 
30 years, but who may have moved across 
the line. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I thoroughly agree with 
what the Senator has said; but there is 
one question in my mind which I should 
like to have cleared up. The term “mu- 
nicipal court” has various connotations. 
Would the proposed municipal court be 
a court of general jurisdiction? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Les. 

Mr. WILEY. If it were a court of gen- 
eral jurisdiction it would be the same as 
what we call a circuit or district court 
in the States. If that be the case, I can 
very well follow the Senator from Mary- 
land in his e-gument. If the court were 
more restricted, and in the nature of a 
justice court, then I should hold with the 
sponsor of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me, from a 
reading of the Senator’s amendment, 
that it covers too much territory. I have 
knowledge of firms of attorneys in the 
District of Columbia which also have 
offices in other cities. I have in mind one 
firm which has two offices, one in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the other in Seattle, 
Wash. Would it be possible to appoint a 
member of such a firm as a judge in the 
District of Columbia, even though he 
might live in the State of Washington? 
I can see some reason for including Chevy 
Chase and some other adjoining places, 
but it seems to me we ought not to go 
beyond that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me read the pro- 
vision as it would be if my amendment 
were adopted: 

No person shall be appointed a judge of the 
Municipal Court for the District of Colum- 
bia unless he shall have been actively en- 
gaged in the practice of the law in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a period of 5 years im- 
mediately prior to his appointment, or shall 
have been a judge of one of the courts of 
the District of Columbia. 


I should say that the term “actively 
engaged” would not include a corre- 
sponding attorney. He would have to be 
in daily active practice in the District of 
Columbia, with an office in the city. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am thinking of an 
attorney who might retain his residence 
in New York, let us say, and be a mem- 
ber of a firm practicing law in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He might spend most 
of his time here. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But if the Senator 
will permit me to do so, let me say that 
the amendment provides that— 

No person shall be appointed“ 


unless he shall have been actively engaged in 
the practice of the law. 


Mr. NORRIS. Yes. Would not that 
provision include an attorney who, let us 
assume, was actively engaged in prac- 


` tice here and also actively engaged some- 


where else? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should be glad if 
words could be found to express even 
more clearly the purpose of my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that the 
point I have raised would be covered if 
the Senator would limit his amendment 
by providing residence within a certain 
distance from the District of Columbia. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator give 
me his idea of what he thinks would be 
a fair distance? 

Mr. NORRIS. I should want to make 
the area large enough so as to take in 
what is in reality the city of Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Would a provision 
“within 5 miles of the District of Colum- 
bia” be fair? 

Mr. NORRIS. Probably the distance 
should be a little greater than that. Let 
us say 10 miles. 


Mr. TYDINGS. I, myself, think it 
should be 10 miles. 
Mr. NORRIS. I should think that 


would accomplish what we have in 
mind. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am anxious to meet 
any suggestion that will limit the oppor- 
tunity under the bill to lawyers who 
practice in the District of Columbia. 
The sole purpose of my amendment is to 
take care of such a situation as 1 will 
state. I will take a case which is very 
favorable to my viewpoint, as most of 
them are insofar as location is con- 
cerned. Let us take the case of a man 
who lives a quarter of a mile from the 
District line, who has an office in the 
District of Columbia, and who has been 
practicing in the District of Columbia 
for 25 years. He ranks well as a lawyer, 
and has been recommended by the Bar 
Association itself for appointment to one 
of the judgeships. The Bar Association 
would like to have him appointed but 
is told, “No; all lawyers who live in 
Chevy Chase or across the river in Vir- 
ginia, or anywhere else outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are excluded. It is 
true that the lawyer in question has been 
an active member of the District Bar for 
30 years; but he does not actually have a 
home in the District of Columbia, and 
therefore he cannot be eligible for ap- 
pointment to such a position.” 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I should like to ob- 
tain some information from the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly, if Iam able 
to answer the Senator’s questions. 

Mr. OVERTON. Does the Senator 
know of any State whose law permits of 
the appointment of a person domiciled 
outside the State as a judge of one of its 
courts? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No. 

Mr. OVERTON. Does the law of Mary- 
land allow such an appointment? 

Mr, TYDINGS. No. 

Mr. OVERTON. Would not the Sena- 
tor’s argument apply with equal force to 
a great muny cities that are near the 
border of adjoining States? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No. As I pointed out 
awhile ago—and probably I did not make 
the point clear—if we take, for example, 
the city of Baltimore or the city of New 
Orleans or the city of New York, of 
course, each of them is a part of a State, 
and as the population grows the bound- 
aries of those cities are constantly 
changed; but in the case of the District 
of Columbia, to all intents and purposes, 
the boundary lines of the District of 
Columbia will never change. 
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Mr. OVERTON. Will the Senator 
yield again to me? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. There are many ex- 
tra-State lawyers who practice within a 
State; and I know of no State that, by 
reason of the fact that lawyers from an 
adjoining State practice within its bor- 
ders, permits such lawyers to be appoint- 
ed to judgeships in any of its courts. If 
we are to make provision for such ap- 
pointments, it seems to me there should 
be some reciprocity. 

Mr. TYDINGS. We have only 30 min- 
utes in which to discuss this matter, and 
I have taken all the time allowed to me. 

Mr. OVERTON. I appreciate the fact 
that the time is limited, but I have not 
previously spoken regarding it, and I 
rarely interrupt the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true. 

Mr. OVERTON. I am interested in the 
matter. It seems to me that there should 
be some reciprocity, and that Maryland, 
Virginia, and other States should make 
provision of similar privileges. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. OVERTON. If not, we should fol- 
low the same policy we have been follow- 
ing not only in the District of Columbia 
but throughout the United States. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I desire to yield to my 
generous friend the Senator from Ne- 
vada. [Mr. McCarran], who has allowed 
me to take a great deal of the 30 minutes 
available. 

I desire to be more than fair. I see a 
great deal of merit in the point of view 
of the Senator from Nevada. I think 
that Senators can quite properly decide 
the question either way. There is only 
one question involved. I agree that only 
lawyers who are actively engaged in prac- 
tice in the District of Columbia should be 
appointed to such positions. We are 
agreed on that point. The difference be- 
tween us is that the Senator from Nevada 
would require that lawyers eligible for 
such appointments actually live in the 
District of Columbia. Before the amend- 
ment is voted upon I shall modify it so 
as to try to circumscribe the limits be- 
yond Washington proper, in order to 
afford equal opportunity to all lawyers 
who really practice and do their work 
in the District of Columbia. That is all 
there is to the matter. I am willing to 
have the question submitted without fur- 
ther argument, and to abide most cheer- 
fully by whatever the best judgment of 
the Senate may be as to the settlement 
of the controversy. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me? I 
should like to ask a question. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; but, of course, 
we are proceeding under a limit of time. 

Mr. GERRY. I am trying to reach a 
clear understanding of the matter. Do I 
correctly understand that anyone who is 
practicing law in the District of Colum- 
bia before the Government would be 
treated as if he were domiciled in the 
District and would be eligible under the 
present law? 

Mr. McCARRAN. If he lived here and 
actually practiced here and actually were 
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bona fide domiciled here, he would be 
recognized as eligible. 

Mr. GERRY. Would it be required 
that he be domiciled here? His domicile 
could not be somewhere else? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; the District of 
Columbia must be his place of abode. 
That is the present law. 

Mr, President, I should like to make a 
shortstatement. Weare dealing with what 
is the law now and what has been the law 
for many years. In other words, the men 
who have already been appointed to such 
positions were eligible at the time when 
they were appointed or else they would 
not have been appointed. They were resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia; and no 
one who is not a resident of the District 
of Columbia would be eligible to appoint- 
ment to the present court. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I dislike to take up any 
more of the time—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is quite all 
right. 

Mr. NORRIS. But I do not think the 
Senator should insist upon a vote on the 
measure after only half an hour of de- 
bate. We have not debated at all, as yet, 
the matter of what the court is todo. If 
the judges are to be merely municipal 
judges as we ordinarily understand the 
term, I do not see any necessity for lift- 
ing the domicile requirement unless the 
judges are to have greater jurisdiction 
than a municipal judge usually has. 

Mr. McCARRAN. By way of expla- 
nation, let me say that because of the 
fact that my good friend the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typ1ncs] is to be 
called away, to be gone several days, and 
because I wanted to present the bill in 
its entirety at a proper time, I brought 
up the amendment now so that he might 
present his views at this time. If the 
Senate should think it best to defer con- 
sideration of the entire bill to a later 
date, that will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. NORRIS. That will be perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr, AUSTIN. I happen to be a mem- 
ber of the committee of which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada is 
chairman and which considered the bill. 
I desire to point out that the bill has 
peculiarities which do not obtain in the 
ordinary case; in fact, I do not think 
they obtain in any other case. In my 
judgment, they tend to support the 
amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Maryland. One of them is that the 
municipality of the District of Columbia 
is different from any other municipality 
in the United States. It is, and should 
be, regarded as a part of every State in 
the Union, for it is the Capital City. 

The other peculiarity of the bill is that 
it not only streamlines the municipal 
business bub it takes away from the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia some of its jurisdic- 
tion and sets up an intermediate appel- 
late tribunal which will handle all the 
appeals which may come from the munic- 
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ipal court and other courts specified in 
the bill. These two facts it seems to me, 
add to the suggestions already made by 
the Senator from Maryland in support 
of the amendment which he has offered. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me say in reply, 
if I correctly understood the full force 
of the Senator’s remarks, that all of the 
expenses of maintaining these courts are 
now and under the bill will be, paid by 
the courts—not by the Federal Treasury. 
a courts pay their own way—and more, 
00 


That is all I have to say on the matter. 
It can be decided either way, so far as 
Iam concerned; the matter is not of per- 
sonal interest tome. I believe that law- 
yers who live in the District of Columbia 
should have the honors and the respon- 
sibilities of the offices that belong to the 
District of Columbia. That is my view 
on the subject. I call for a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I should 
like to modify my amendment before the 
vote is taken. I should like to offer the 
amendment so that it would read as 
follows: 

On page 15, beginning with line 16, strike 
out all down to and including line 19 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: No per- 
son shall be appointed a Judge of the munic- 
ipal court for the District of Columbia unless 
he shall have been actively engaged in the 
practice of law in the District of Columbia 
for a period of not less than 5 years immedi- 
ately prior to his appointment and is living 
either within or not more than 10 miles from 
the District of Columbia or shall have been 
a judge of one of the courts of the District 
of Columbia.” 


The only purpose is to confine such 
appointments to lawyers who ostensibly 
live and work in the District of Columbia. 

I think that in our discussion of the 
matter we have “covered the water 
front,” and I am perfectly willing to 
accept the judgment of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bunker in the chair). The question is 
on the modifiea amendment offered by 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ- 
Is] to the amendment reported by 
the committee. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcEe]. I am not advised how he would 
vote if present. I transfer that pair to 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], 
and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Gurrey]. Not knowing how he 
would vote if present, I withhold my 
vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote 
“nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. TYDINGS. My colleague [Mr. 
RapcLIFFE] is necessarily absent. If he 
were present, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DAVIS. I have a general pair 
with the junior Senator from Kentucky 
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[Mr. CHANDLER]. I understand that, if 
present, he would vote as I am about to 
vote. Therefore, I am at liberty to vote, 
and vote “yea.” 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent on 
official business. He has a general pair 
with the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. WiL- 
LIS] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. REED] has a general pair with 


the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER]. 
The Senator from Illinois IMr. 


Brooks], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. BUTLER], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Harck], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpocx], and 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gurrey] is detained on official business. 

The Senators from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWs and Mr. Pepper], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Lee], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
GORE], the Senator from Arizona IMr. 
McFarianp], the Senators from New 
York [Mr. Meran and Mr. Wacner], the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Spencer], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRU- 
MANI, and the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. WALLGREN] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Battey], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Bone], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Downey], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are de- 
tained in committee meetings. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah (after having 
voted in the affirmative). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr, RapciirFE] and allow my vote to 
stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Austin Glass e 
Ball Gurney Russell 
Barbour Herring Schwartz 
Barkley Hill Stewart 
Brown Holman Taft 
Bulow Hughes Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Johnson, Calif. Thomas, Utah 
Caraway Johnson, Colo. Tobey 
Chavez McKellar Tydings 
Clark, Mo Maloney Van Nuys 
Connally Maybank Walsh 
Davis Millikin Wiley 
Doxey Murray 

Norris 

NAYS—23 
Aiken Ellender Overton 
Bankhead Green Reynolds 
Bilbo Hayden Rosier 
Brewster La Follette Shipstead 
Bunker Langer Smathers 
Burton McCarran Thomas, Idaho 
Capper O Daniel e 
Danaher O'Mahoney 


— 
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NOT VOTING—33 
Andrews Guffey Radcliffe 
Bailey Hatch Reed 
Bone Kilgore Smith 
Bridges Lee Spencer 
Brooks Lodge Truman 
Butler Lucas Vandenberg 
Chandler McFarland Wagner 
Clark, Idaho McNary Wallgren 
Downey Mead Wheeler 
George Murdock White 
Gillette Pepper Willis 


So Mr. Typincs’ modified amendment 
to the committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
be temporarily laid aside, so that the 
regular order of business may proceed. I 
express my gratitude to the Senator from 
Tennessee for his courtesy. 

COMPACT WITH RESPECT TO THE WATERS 

OF THE REPUBLICAN RIVER BASIN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bunker in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives announcing its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 5945) granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact entered into by 
the States of Colorado, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska with respect to the use of the 
waters of the Republican River Basin, 
and requesting a conference with. the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BANK- 
HEAD, Mr. McCarran, Mr. Overton, Mr. 
McNary, and Mr. Jounson of California 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL AND SYN- 
THETIC ALCOHOL AND SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


Mr. McKELLAR obtained the floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Shortly before the bill 
which has just been laid aside was taken 
up I had reported from the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate on behalf of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], a Sen- 
ate Resolution 224. I suggested that I 
would ask later for its consideration. 
The resolution provides for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate the 
production of industrial and synthetic 
alcohol and synthetic rubber, and was 
originally submitted by the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE]. As it will take only 
a minute, I am confident, to act on the 
resolution, if it is in order, I ask that it 
be considered and disposed of now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 224) submitted by Mr. GILLETTE 
on February 17, 1942, providing for an 
investigation relative to the production 
of industrial alcohol, synthetic alcohol, 
and synthetic rubber, reported with 
amendments. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I desire to ask 
the Senator from Maryland about the 
matter. 

I understand the committee of which 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRUMAN] 
is chairman has been and is now conduct- 
ing an investigation with respect to the 
rubber situation. What is the need for 
another committee to do the same thing? 
It strikes me—and I say this not to affect 
this particular resolution—that we are 
liable to get into a situation where we 
are appointing too many committees to 
investigate too many things and a num- 
ber of them covering the same territory. 

I have had it in my mind—and I so 
suggested to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE! a few days ago in personal con- 
versation—that this particular resolution 
is one of those which might involve du- 
plication. Aside from the expense in- 
volved, which is not great, there is the 
matter of confusion and diversity of 
opinion that may arise from two com- 
mittees investigating the same thing. 
What is the situation in that regard? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The situation is that 
the Senate already has passed upon the 
substance of the resolution, and after 
the Senate adopted it the resolution then 
went to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate. The sole function of that committee 
was to confine the resolution insofar 
as the money involved is concerned. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I am not certain that 
the Senator states the situation accu- 
rately. The procedure here regarding 
an investigatory resolution is, first, that 
the resolution shall go to the appropri- 
ate committee, and then be reported by 
such committee. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then it is referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate with- 
out action on the part of the Senate on 
the resolution itself. So the function of 
the Committee to Audit and Control is 
not merely to decide about the amount of 
money to be appropriated, but to report 
the resolution to the Senate with a rec- 
ommendation one way or the other. It 
is not quite accurate to say that the 
Senate has adopted the resolution 
merely by referring it to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. I desire to 
obtain information as to why this par- 
ticular investigation is needed, in addi- 
tion to the one being conducted by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRUMAN], 
chairman of the Committee to Investi- 
gate Defense Activities. 

Mr, GILLETTE. In response to the 
very natural and proper inquiry of the 
distinguished majority leader, I may say 
that the resolution which I offered and 
which has been before these committees, 
was submitted before I had any infor- 
mation of any action taken by the Tru- 
man committee. After the resolution 
had been submitted I took cccasion to 
discuss the matter with the distinguished 
chairman of the Truman committee, 
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which committee, as the Senator from 
Kentucky knows, has been doing superb 
work. The Senator from Missouri told 
me of a subcommittee which had been 
appointed with my own colleague, the 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. HERRING], 
as chairman. We discussed the phases 
of the work his committee is doing, which 
is a grand work, and also the phase of 
the work contemplated by my resolution, 
which was reported unanimously by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. It was the opinion of both of 
us that the latter resolution covered 
enough of a different field so that there 
would be no overlapping whatever, that 
it would be supplemental, and the utiliza- 
tion of grains and other agricultural 
products in the manufacture of alcoho}, 
and, incidentally, the possible manufac- 
ture, ultimately, of rubber, put it into 
such a widely different category that 
there would be no conflict, no overlap- 
ping whatever, in the work of the 
committees. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Missouri 1s not on the floor at the 
moment. I should like to have this mat- 
ter go over until I can confer with him. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Of course, that is 
proper. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I withdraw the re- 
quest for the consideration of the 
resolution. 


FIFTH SUPPLEMENTAL DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6611) making addi- 
tional appropriations for the national de- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1942, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with; 
that it be read for amendment; and that 
committee amendments be first consid- 
ered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senate that this is the 
largest appropriation bill ever reported 
by any committee and larger than any 
ever passed by this or any other body, 
for the Committee on Appropriations 
has increased the bill as it passed the 
House by about $500,000,000 plus. 

The Senate committee added to the 
House appropriation $691,836,000, so that 
the amount recommended, as reported 
to the Senate, is $30,412,737,800. To that 
sum must be added the contract authori- 
zations in the bill, amounting to $2,350,- 
000,000, which will make the total, in- 
cluding the contract authorizations, 
$32,762,737,900, or approximately $33,- 
000,000,000. No such sum was ever au- 
thorized for war or peacetime expendi- 
ture by the government of any nation 
which has ever existed on the face of the 
earth, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain. 

The principal items of expenditure are 
as follows: ~- 

For the War Department, as per 
Budget estimates submitted in House 
Document No. 615, $22,888,901,900, and 
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as submitted in Senate Document No. 
184, $596,836,000, making appropriations 
in all for the War Department of 
$23,485,737,900. 

Mr. President, this is the amount 
which is carried in the bill for military 
purposes, under the War Department, 
and is entirely for the procurement of 
ecuipment and facilities for expediting 
production. 

As a break-down of this enormous ap- 
propriation, I give the following: 

Expediting production, $3,011,512,000. 

For the subsistence of the Army—that 
is, of the increasing Army—$145,813,000. 

Regular supplies for the Army, $67,- 
982,000. 4 

Clothing and equipage, $1,525,764,000. 

Army transportation, $2,245,701,000. 

Horses, draft, and pack animals, $2,- 
725,900 

Signal Service of the Army, $1,349,- 
000,000. 

Air Corps of the Army, $167,440,000. 

I may say at this point that the Air 
Corps, it will be recalled, received a very 
large appropriation a short time ago, in 
the month of December, and this appro- 
priation is only for parts, and some of the 
activities of the corps. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not desire to pro- 
pound a question which has any relation 
to the substance of the bill, but my in- 
terrogatory is more in the nature of an 
inquiry as to procedure. Is it the inten- 
tion of the Senator to proceed to final 
disposition of the bill today? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it is not. 

Mr. McNARY. That being the an- 
s¥er—and I know it is a correct one 
should we not merely take the bill up 
and then adjourn to Monday, and have 
the Senator’s statement made on Mon- 
day, when we are ready to act? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it would be 
better to have in the Recorp the figures 
I am giving, so that Senators may read 
them tomorrow, and I hope the Senator 
1 permit me to proceed along that 

e. 

Mr. McNARY. I had not intended to 
interpose an objection; I was merely 
making a suggestion in the interest of 
orderly procedure. 

Mr. McKELLAR. These figures are so 
important that I think they should be 
considered by Senators during the recess 
between now and Monday, as I under- 
stand our leaders intend to let the bill 
go over. 

The next item is for medical and 
hospital department, $171,178,000; engi- 
neer service of the Army, $1,226,300,000. 

The next is the largest item: 

Ordnance service and supplies of the 
Army, $13,252,200,000; chemical warfare 
service, $288,336,000; seacoast defenses, 
$31,769,000; amount, in all, for the War 
Department, $23,485,737,900. i 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, cannot 
the Senator give us a break-down of the t 
largest item? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The details of the 
item were discussed before the commit- 
tee, and off the record. What was said 
in that regard does not appear in the 
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report of the hearings. It was thought 

better by those in charge of the Ordnance 

service of the Army not to make the 

details public at this time. 

ee NORRIS. I do not find fault with 
at. 

Mr, McKELLAR. The appropriation 
covers some 278 different items. The 
officials of the Army made a very full 
statement but it was off the record. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would it violate any 
confidential information the Senator has 
if he should give us some idea about the 
air force of the Army? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The air force does 
not come under this appropriation, ex- 
cept incidentally. 

Mr. NORRIS. Are they involved in 
that item? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In the bill there is 
a very small amount appropriated for 
that service, so that it is not a matter 
of importance in connection with this 
measure. 


Mr. NORRIS. Has enough been 
appropriated for the air force? 
Mr. Mc Oh, yes. I shall 


come to that a little later, and I think I 
can give the Senator the information he 
desires without violating any of the 
secrets of the Department. 

As our report states: 

For military reasons, details as to the types 
and quantities of articles to be secured are 
withheld. However, it is fair to say that they 
embrace every type of munition and every 
type of article for which a soldier has use, 


In other words, the plan is very thor- 
ough and comprehensive all along the 
line. The amounts allowed provide for 
essential and critical items of equipment 
for a force of approximately 3,600,000 
men. 

Naturally, it is necessary to appropri- 
ate a large sum for expediting produc- 
tion, and that is one of the largest items 
in the break-down I have just given. It 
is the second largest item, and amounts 
to over $3,000,000,000. From the evidence 
presented to us it was found to be abso- 
lutely necessary to provide these large 
sums in order to put to work in making 
Army equipment plants which are now 
not making such equipment. I am sure 
the Senate will understand that. Many 
factories had to be changed from peace- 
time factories to factories producing war 
materials. This is all necessary if we are 
to carry forward the proposal of the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy. I am glad new plants are being 
built, and that peacetime plants are be- 
ing changed into wartime plants for 
military purposes. 

I shall illustrate what our Army is 
doing. The Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr, Norris] asked for some details with 
respect to airplanes. At the beginning of 
the program—and I ask Senators to keep 
the figures in mind—there were only 14 
great concerns engaged in the manufac- 
ture of airplanes in the United States. 
That number has increased to 41, and the 
number will be further increased as ne- 
cessities arise. Provision for airplane- 
manufacturing facilities was made in the 
fourth supplemental defense appropria- 
tion, 1942, which was passed in January 
last. 

The other items are, subsistence for 
the Army, regular supplies, clothing and 
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equipage, Army transportation, horses, 
draft, and pack animals, Signal Service 
of the Army, Air Corps, Army medical 
and hospital department, engineer serv- 
ice—all items which must be supplied 
for the ever increasing Army. 

For ordnance service and supplies $13,- 
252,200,000 are appropriated. That is an 
enormous sum, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary, sO our experts and Army officers 
claim, if we are to obtain the necessary 
big guns, machine guns, small arms, 
rifles, and ordnance of every kind for the 
increased Army. 

Our program is progressing splendidly, 
but many of the appropriations in the 
bill are for the increased Army. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator when these sums will be available. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They will be avail- 
able immediately. The testimony is that 
all the sums embraced in this appropria- 
tion of practically $33,000,000,000 will be 
translated into equipment and supplies, 
guns of every kind, artillery of every 
kind, small arms, ammunition, whatever 
is necessary to carry on the war. The 
testimony is that all the sums provided 
for in the bill will be translated into 
actual materials for war during the pres- 
ent year, that is, by the first of January 
1943, with one exception, and that ex- 
ception is that as to some of the very 
large guns, it will take until about the 
first of April 1943 to translate the money 
provided for them into actual guns ready 
for use. 

The Chemical Warfare Service gets a 
large portion of this appropriation, and 
it was shown to us that this was neces- 
sary. 

Our seacoast defenses likewise are of 
great importance at this time, and are 
being provided for by $31,769,000. 

I am very happy to state that the wit- 
nesses who appeared before the commit- 
tee advised us that all this enormous sum 
of money would be expended for the pur- 
poses stated, and the production com- 
pleted, as I stated a while ago, by Janu- 
ary 1, 1943, with the exception of some 
large guns, which will be delivered by 
April 1, 1943. 

Mr. President, the sum of money rep- 
resented by the bill is tremendous, but if 
we are to continue the struggle and win 
this war, which it is absolutely necessary 
for us to do, and which we are going to 
do, there is no other way to accomplish 
that end. 

I may add that the committee recom- 
mended that the amount for clothing and 
equipage be increased from $928,928,000 
by the additional sum of $596,836,000. 
The additional amount is requested so 
as to provide basic cloths, duck, webbing, 
and the like, to meet the needs of the 
ever-increasing Army. 

In addition to the foregoing, the bill 
contains an appropriation of $1,502,000,- 
000 cash and $2,350,000,000 in contract 
authorizations to build new ships for the 
Maritime Commission. The new pro- 
gram calls for 1,476 ships, to be built at 
a total cost of $3,850,000,000. I stated 
that the money provided for war sup- 
plies would be translated into supplies 
by January 1, 1943. I should explain 
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that the money for ships will not all be 
translated into ships by that date, but 
the ships are being built as rapidly as 
possible. The total program of ships to 
be built for the United States Maritime 
Commission calls for 2,877 ships, with an 
ageregate net weight tonnage of 30,834,- 
421 tons. These ships are absoutely nec- 
essary for our successful war effort. Ex- 
cellent progress, I can say, is being made 
in the building of these ships. 


LEASE-LEND PROGRAM 


The lend-lease program has produciion 
estimates of $5,430,000,000. Representa- 
tives of the lease-lend organization came 
before the committee and advised us that 
all the $12,985,000,000 already appropri- 
ated for lend-lease purposes has been al- 
located, that it was necessary to continue 
this program, and the committee recom- 
mends that provision of the bill. 

The committee also recommended an 
increase in connection with lend-lease of 
$95,000,000 to furnish depots, which are 
claimed by Mr. Stettinius to be necessary 
in order to protect the goods aready 
manufactured and ready for transporta- 
tion. The committee thought he was 
correct in that conclusion. 

Mr. President, the Army officials who 
appeared gave our committee, off the rec- 
ord, very clear and convincing statements 
as to the remarkable production of war 
materials. They told us that our aircraft 
production was increasing monthly at an 
excellent rate. These official reports were 
most encouraging. So were the reports 
dealing with ordnance, and the produc- 
tion of other war materials and supplies, 
In one or two instances production was 
slightly behind the expected rate, and in 
some instances production was ahead of 
the expected rate. The two instances in 
which they were probably behind were 
not of the most consequential kind. 

Mr. President, it is indeed true that we 
are spending a vast amount of money. If 
we consider what we have appropriated 
since January 5 down to date it will be 
seen that we have appropriated $67,000,- 
000,000 in 2 months. 

I submit a statement of the appropria- 
tions under the various bills that have 
been passed in January and February of 
1942 as follows: 

Naval Appropriation Act. $23, 738, 865, 474. 00 
Fourth supplemental na- 

tional defense, 1942. 
First deficiency, 1942. 
China relief 


12, 556, 672, 474. 00 
163, 780, 819. 77 
500, 000, 000. 00 


Fifth supplemental na- 


tional defense, 1942, as 
reported to the Senate. 30, 412, 737, 900.00 


67, 372, 056, 667. 77 
Naturally, Mr. President, these tre- 
How- 
ever, war has been declared against us, 
and our Army and Navy experts and 
our Commander in Chief have recom- 
mended these expenditures as being 
proper in order to win the war, and the 
committee feels that we must uphold 
them to the last degree. 

The committee also feels that we must 
not take any chances. We are willing to 
cut down on nondefense appropriations, 
and we expect to do so, but so far as the 
military, naval, and Air Corps expendi- 
tures are concerned our committee feels 
that we must follow the recommenda- 
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tions of those in charge of our Army, 
Navy, and air forces. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have been very 
much interested in the statement made 
by the Senator from Tennessee regarding 
this record-breaking appropriation bill. 
I should like to ask him if the committee 
has obtained any figures to show the 
status of past appropriations which have 
already been made by the Congress? By 
that I mean, can the Senator give the 
figures, for example, for the War De- 
partment, showing the total amount of 
appropriations which it has received, 
what proportion of the appropriations 
has been allocated, what proportion has 
been contracted for, and what propor- 
tion has been expended? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in 
answer to the Senator’s question I think 
I will first answer as to the total appro- 
priations for war purposes. The amount 
up to date, in round figures, is $142,- 
000,000,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does that in- 
clude contract authorizations ? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That includes con- 
tract authorizations. By January 31, 
1942, we had already expended $16,616,- 
000,000. I need not give other than 
round figures. From February 1 to June 
30, 1942, we will expend $13,684,000,000. 
For the fiscal year 1943 the figure is 
$52,800,000,000. That makes a total of 
$83,000,000,000 in round numbers. For 
the period subsequent to 1943 the figure 
is $58,904,000,000, making a total of ap- 
proximately $142,000,000,000. That in- 
cludes the War Department, the Navy 
Department, and various other depart- 
ments, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thought per- 
haps the figures were broken down; but 
even if they are not, the over-all figure 
is of great interest to me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It should be of 
great interest to us all, because it is an 
enormous figure. These appropriations 
are being translated into war materials 
of every kind and description and into 
war activities as fast as it is humanly 
Possible to do so. To my mind the fig- 
ures are very enlightening. 

In answer to questions by the commit- 
tee it developed that, with the exception 
of a reasonably small portion for heavy 
guns, it is expected that during the 
present year the enormous sum of $33,- 
000,000,000 will be fashioned into imple- 
ments and services of war. It is quite 
remarkable that such a program is under 
way, and that it is felt it can be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. When the Senator speaks 
of the present year he means the calen- 
dar year, does he not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am talking about 
the calendar year. In speaking of ma- 
terials, I refer to materials largely for 
the Army. The same thing is true of 
the lend-lease expenditures provided in 
the bill, which are more than $5,000,- 
000,000. All of that is expected to be 
used during the present calendar year. 
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For the building of ships by the Mari- 
time Commission, under the direction of 
Admiral Land, $3,850,000,000 is carried 
in the pending bill. Of course, we all 
know that that cannot all be expended 
during the present calendar year. 
Many things might come up to slow 
down that program; but, in my judg- 
ment, Admiral Land is proceeding as 
rapidly, vigorously, and actively as a 
man could, 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for the purpose of further clari- 
fying the record? 

Mr.McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator from Tennes- 
see spoke of the total appropriations for 
this war as being in the neighborhood of 
$142,000,000.000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. NYE. Is it not fair to say that the 
total appropriations for this war, start- 
ing with the fiscal year 1941, has been 
$142,000,000,000? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In that neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr. NYE. The total of $142,000,000,- 
000 traces from the fiscal year 1941, does 
it not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, the Sena- 
tor must remember that that figure in- 
cludes 1943 appropriations, a large 
amount of which will not be available 
until July 1, 1943. 

Mr. NYE. But the total of $142,000,- 
000,000 of which the Senator speaks is for 
appropriations beginning with the fiscal 
year 1941, is it not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not believe I 
understand the question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator has 
kindly loaned me his penciled memoran- 
dum. It says, “$142,000,000,000 in round 
numbers, total appropriations, contracts, 
and pending estimates for 1941, 1942, and 
1943.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. It includes all three. 

Mr. NYE. That was what I wanted to 
establish. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Tennessee has con- 
cluded, I should like to say a few words. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have finished, un- 
less some other Senator wishes to ask a 
question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
although this measure is not to be dis- 
posed of today, I wish to make a few ob- 
servations concerning it. 

It may be recalled by some of the Sena- 
tors present that on other occasions when 
we have had astronomical war or defense 
appropriation bills under consideration 
I have indicated that great caution should 
be observed by the Congress in granting 
appropriations unless it could be assured 
that they would be expended within a 
reasonable length of time. My position 
is justified on several grounds. The 
country—and perhaps even the Congress 
itself—is lulled into a condition which I 
might describe as complacency by the 
fact that enormous sums of money have 
been and are being appropriated con- 
stantly for war materials. Mr. Presi- 
dent, appropriations will not win this 
war, The only way in which we can win 
is by the translation of the appropriations 
into actual production and the delivery of 
war materials into the hands of our own 
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forces and the fighting personnel of those 
who are associated with us in this war 
on the battle fronts, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very frank to 
say that when we went into the hearings 
I had similar views to those which the 
Senator from Wisconsin has just ex- 
pressed; but upon going into the details 
as to what is actually being done I am 
compelled to believe that our officials are 
doing everything humanly possible to 
translate the appropriations into war 
materials as rapidly as possible for the 
purpose of winning the war. I found no 
evidence indicating that that was not 
being done. Iam sure that if the Senator 
had been present and had heard every 
word of the testimony, as I heard it, he 
would have come to the same conclu- 
sion. 

I can understand how the Senator 
feels about the matter, because these are 
large sums. It was welcome news to me 
when we were assured that even as to 
the enormous sum of $23,000,000,000 for 
the Army, it was expected to be trans- 
lated during the present year into mate- 
rials for winning this war. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
hope that nothing I have said will give 
any indication of an expression of feeling 
on my part that those responsible for the 
expenditure of these moneys have not 
been making a conscientious effort to 
spend them properly and promptly. The 
only thing I wish to say is that based 
upon our experience up to date, so far as 
it has been revealed to all Members of 
Congress, there has been much evidence 
that we have been appropriating money 
which has not been spent because of the 
bottlenecks in production, I shall not 
take the time to do so, but any Senator 
who will go back and read the last 
lend-lease report will find that, although 
Congress had appropriated many billion 
dollars for lend-lease purposes, only an 
infinitesimal part of it had been trans- 
lated into materials which had been 
exported to Great Britain, the principal 
beneficiary of our lend-lease policy. I 
realize that expansion of productive 
facilities is going on each month. I 
realize that more and more existing 
facilities are being converted to war 
production purposes. Nevertheless, Mr. 
President, I am not relieved of my ap- 
prehension that we are appropriating 
vast sums of money which we may find 
to our sorrow have not been expended 
and translated into war goods as antici- 
pated, although I wish to say that, as the 
Senator from Tennessee well knows, I 
have great confidence in his judgment. 
It is somewhat reassuring to me to have 
him say that the off-the-record testi- 
mony before his committee has allayed 
his apprehensions in this respect. That 
is just one phase of it. 

The second phase, which has been of 
grave concern to me, and to which I have 
heretofore referred, is that in time of 
war it becomes necessary for the Con- 
gress to surrender great segments of 
power into the hands of the Executive 
for the prosecution of the war. I recog- 
nize that. I do not begrudge the sur- 
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render of all the powers which are 
actually essential to the conduct of the 
war. However, as one who desires above 
all else, when this holocaust shall have 
come to a conclusion, to see the preser- 
vation of the democratic process in the 
United States, I have endeavored to the 
best of my ability to caution my col- 
leagues about surrendering any more 
power than is essential to the conduct of 
the war, or surrendering power in ad- 
vance of the actual necessity of its 
exercise by the Executive. There is 
burned into my memory the difficulty 
which was encountered, and in some re- 
spects the futile efforts of those who, 
after the last World War, sought to wipe 
from the statute books legislation which 
had conferred power upon the Executive 
for the conduct of that war. 

There is one power which the Congress 
does not have to surrender, and that is 
the power over the purse strings. Con- 
gress does not have to appropriate more 
money than is necessary or than would 
be spent in a reasonable length of time 
in the future. I desire to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it is my firm conviction that 
Congress has already built up a huge 
backlog of appropriations sufficient, if 
Congress were not to appropriate another 
dollar of money, to run the war for a 
considerable period of time. 

With all that I have said I want to 
hasten to add that I shall not oppose the 
pending bill. How could one Senator— 
especially one not a member of the com- 
mittee and not having the privilege of 
hearing the testimony, such as it was, 
either on or off the record be in position 
to offer any specific proposals in relation 
to such proposed legislation? I think it 
is clear that there is nothing that such 
a Senator could do in that respect; and 
I shall support the bill. But I want at 
least to have upon the record for my 
own satisfaction my own apprehension 
that, in the first place, much of the 
money we are appropriating will not be 
translated into materials of war as 
rapidly as is anticipated; and, in the 
second place, that Congress is unneces- 
sarily stripping itself of power by the 
appropriation of these vast sums of 
money which place the Executive in such 
a position that it is not necessary to 
give an accounting to the Congress for 
some time to come. 

In this connection, Mr. President, 
while I realize that the comparison is 
perhaps not of too great value, I should 
like to point out that in the first 2 years 
of the present war Great Britain paid 
out $22,800,000,000 in direct expendi- 
tures for war. In addition, the rest of 
the British Empire and the Dominions 
contributed about $4,000,000,000 to the 
war effort. At the end of the present 
fiscal year, March 31, 1942, the direct 
expenditures of all the British Empire 
and Dominions, excluding our own lend- 
lease supplies, will have reached perhaps 
approximately $35,000,000,000. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am not offering these figures for 
the purpose of making any invidious 
comparison, but I am trying to point out 
that the British Empire has found it 
possible, since the beginning of actual 
warfare, to expend only approximately 
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$35,000,000,000. In the light of that fact, 
our astronomical appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations, which already 
mount up, since the 1st of July 1940, to 
more than $142,000,000,000, should be 
some indication that we are creating a 
dangerous backlog of appropriations over 
which the Congress has no direct future 
control. . 

Mr. President, one other thing I 
should like to point out is that recently— 
in fact, on February 23, 1842—the Exec- 
utive announced an agreement which 
had been entered into between the exec- 
utive branch of this Government and 
His Majesty’s Government. I desire to 
read article VII of the agreement: 

In the final determination of the benefits 
to be provided to the United States of Amer- 
ica by the Government of the United King- 
dom in return for aid furnished under the 
act of Congress of March 11, 1941, the terms 
and conditions thereof shall be such as not 
to burden commerce between the two coun- 
tries but to promote mutually advantageous 
economic relations between them and the 
betterment of world-wide economic rela- 
tions. To that end, they shall include pro- 
vision for agreed action by the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom, open to 
participation by all other countries of like 
mind, directed to the expansion, by appropri- 
ate international and domestic measures, of 
production, employment, and the exchange 
and consumption of goods, which are the 
material foundations of the liberty and wel- 
fare of all peoples; to the elimination of ail 
forms of discriminatory treatment in inter- 
national commerce, and to the reduction of 
tariffs and other trade barriers; and, in gen- 
eral, to the attainment of all the economic 
objectives set forth in the joint declaration 
made on August 12, 1941— 


That is the so-called Atlantic Treaty— 
by the President of the United States of 


America and the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom. 


I am not proposing to take up the 
agreement for any critical discussion at 
this time, but I wish to point out in con- 
nection with the pending appropriation 
bill that it seems clear from the agree- 
ment and, especially from article VII, 
that, insofar as the persons whe sat 
down to negotiate and who ultimately 
signed the agreement are concerned, it 
is not contemplated, now or iz. the future, 
that Great Britain shall make any pay- 
ment or repayment of any moneys which 
have been advanced to her in the form of 
matériel under the lend-lease program, 
Such moneys will amount to $18,410,- 
000,000, when we shall have passed the 
pending bill. According to the commit- 
tee’s report, $12,985,000,000 has been pre- 
viously appropriated, and in the pending 
bill there is provided an additional 
$5,425,000,000. 

I point out in this connection that in 
considering the astronomical character 
of these appropriations we should bear 
in mind that, so far as $18,410,000,000 of 
the $142,000,000,000 are concerned, the 
Executive has entered into an agreement 
which to all intents and purposes pro- 
vides that the countries receiving the 
money shall never be called upon to re- 
pay those huge sums. This fact causes 
me, Mr. President, to express the hope 
that perhaps some day we shall be able 
to negotiate an instrument which will be 
as generous to the present generation 
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and to the oncoming generations in the 
United States of America as the Execu- 
tive is proposing to be generous to the 
beneficiaries under the lend-lease pro- 
gram. If the British empire can never 
repay the gigantic sums which have been 
advanced to her under the lend-lease 
program, how can we expect to fry even 
greater sums out of the hides of this and 
future generations in the United States 
of America? 

I know that statistical examples are 
not too helpful; but we have gotten so 
far up in the stratosphere of appropria- 
tions that, so far as I am concerned, my 
hermetically sealed mathematical air- 
plane has begun to leak, and I have the 
“bends,” so far as these sums of money 
are concerned. Just now I had someone 
figure out for me a few little comparisons 
regarding the sum of $150,000,000,000. I 
thought I should use that figure because I 
was afraid that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee or some Senator on the floor of 
the Senate would lift the $142,000,000,- 
000 to $150,000,000,000 before I could 
have the calculations made. If the sum 
of $150,000,000,000 were in $100 bills, and 
if it were counted at the rate of one per 
second, and if the process of counting 
were continuous it would take 47% years 
to count the $150,000,000,000. If $150,- 
000,000,000 in $1 bills were laid end to end 
it would make approximately 60 rows of 
$1 bills between the earth and the moon. 
If the $150,000,000,000 were put into the 
form of $20 bills a 45-foot highway be- 
tween New York and San Francisco could 
be paved with the bills. 

Mr. President, the sooner we find out 
that we cannot defeat our brutal and 
tough enemies with anything except su- 
perior firepower and superior concentra- 
tion of forces, the better off it will be for 
the people of the United States and those 
with whom we are associated in the war. 
Paper appropriations will not win the 
war; speeches will not win the war; radio 
propaganda will not win the war. 

I shall support the bill, and I suppose 
I shall support other bills which may 
come along. Iam in the situation where 
I cannot refuse my consent when the 
executive branch of the Government re- 
sponsible for the expenditures asks for 
them, even though I am not privileged 
to read the testimony because most of 
it is off the record. Nevertheless, Mr, 
President, I want to urge again upon the 
committees of Congress, and especially 
those of the Senate that are concerned 
with these matters, that they insist upon 
having from the responsible officials to 
whom these astronomical sums of money 
have been provided monthly reports as 
to how they are translating the appro- 
priations into actual matériel of war. I 
urge that no future appropriations be 
granted until the sums previously provid- 
ed by Congress be broken down so as to 
show, insofar as secret military infor- 
mation is not disclosed, an itemized list- 
ing of backlogs of unexpended appro- 
priations, including amounts allocated 
by purpose but not zontracted for pro- 
duction, and amounts allocated and 
contracted but not in the process of pro- 
duction because of backlogs in orders. 

Let us not be lulled into complacency 
by the fact that we have exceeded the 
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record of all governments in the written 
history of the world in appropriating 
money for war purposes. 


JAPANESE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak for a few minutes on an 
entirely different subject than the one 
now pending. I understand that the 
appropriation bill is not to be proceeded 
with further today? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I think 
the time has arrived when we should 
deal sternly with the Japanese in this 
country. If we do not, we may come to 
grief. I have, therefore, introduced a 
bill which has for its purposes the in- 
carceration of all Japanese in the United 
States and its Territories. 

There are within this country, espe- 
cially in the States on the west coast and 
in some of our island possessions such 
as Hawaii, many thousands of Japanese 
who were born on American soil, and for 
that reason, under the first clause of the 
fourteenth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, claim citizen- 
ship. The first clause of the fourteenth 
amendment provides that all persons 
born in the United States are citizens of 
the United States, provided they are sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof. 

It is my belief that Japanese born on 
American soil should not be allowed citi- 
zenship within the meaning of the four- 
teenth amendment, because they are not 
“subject to the jurisdiction” in the sense 
that the amendment intends. Their 
parents could not have become natural- 
ized under the laws of the United States, 
and it seems absurd to claim that those 
whose parents could not themselves be- 
come naturalized should become citizens 
by the mere accident of birth on Ameri- 
can soil. Furthermore, under the Japa- 
nese law, every person whose father is 
Japanese is a subject of the Emperor and 
a citizen of Japan. We have, therefore, 
the question of dual citizenship to con- 
tend with if we permit American citizen- 
ship by reason of birth on American soil. 

America is at war and will have to 
fight to the bitter end. The Japanese are 
among our worst enemies. They are 
cowardly and immoral. They are differ- 
ent from Americans in every conceivable 
way, and no Japanese who ever lived 
anywhere should have a right to claim 
American citizenship. A Jap is a Jap 
anywhere you find him, and his taking 
the oath of allegiance to this country 
would not help, even if he should be per- 
mitted to do so. They do not believe in 
God and have no respect for an oath. 
They have been plotting for years against 
the Americas and their democracies. 

It is my belief that one Jap at large 
in this country or its possessions is a 
threat to the defense program of 
America. 

I introduced the bill to which I have 
referred last Thursday, February 19, and 
on Saturday morning thereafter I was 
delighted to read in the newspapers that 
the President of the United States had 
issued an Executive order giving full war- 
time authority to remove any and all 
Persons, even American citizens, from any 
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area he might wish. We are given to 
understand that this action is aimed 
principally at the Japanese. This is a 
wise step. Many Japs live near our oil- 
reserve properties, naval bases, and 
factories which manufacture defense 
materials. 

My bill, which is S. 2293, directs the 
Secretary of War to take into custody and 
restrain, to the extent by him deemed 
necessary in the interest of national de- 
fense, any person who is considered by 
the laws of any foreign power with whom 
we are at war to be a citizen of such 
nation and is of a race or nationality 
ineligible to naturalization in the United 
States. The bill, therefore, is directed 
at the Japanese and raises directly the 
question of its constitutionality under the 
fourteenth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion and, specifically, the first clause 
thereof which provides: 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside, 


As is known by most lawyers, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, by a 
divided Court, has held that a child born 
in the United States of parents of Chi- 
nese descent, who at the time of his birth 
are Chinese subjects but have a perma- 
nent domicile and residence in the United 
States and are carrying on a business and 
not employed in any diplomatic or official 
capacity for the Chinese Government, be- 
comes at the time of his birth a citizen 
of the United States under the first clause 
of the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution. 

The case to which I refer is styled 
United States against Wong Kim Ark, 
and is reported in volume 169, United 
States Reports, page 649 et seq. It in- 
volves a young Chinese boy who was born 
in California, who returned to China for 
a temporary visit with intention of re- 
turning to the United States and who did 
return to the United States but was re- 
fused admission by the collector of cus- 
toms, whereupon habeas corpus was sued 
out. This was in 1897, 45 years ago. The 
Supreme Court turned to the common 
law and its principles and history, and 
interpreted the first clause of the four- 
teenth amendment in that light. 

The case is quite interesting in view of 
present-day developments. The opinion 
of the majority was written by Mr. Justice 
Gray. There was a dissenting opinion 
written by the then Chief Justice, Mr. 
Fuller, and concurred in by Justice Har- 
lan. Justice McKenna, who had just 
come to the bench, did not participate— 
thus a six-judge opinion became the law. 

The majority opinion, in interpreting 
the exclusion clause of the fourteenth 
amendment—that is, “subject to the ju- 
risdiction thereof“ held it to mean only 
those born of alien enemies in hostile oc- 
cupation and children of diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of a foreign state. This is a 
narrow construction, and one that should 
not obtain. As I have already stated, a 
Jap born on our soil is a subject of Japan 
under Japanese law; therefore, he owes 
allegiance to Japan, and, so owing alle- 
glance to Japan, certainly he is not sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction” of the United 
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States under a proper construction and 
in the light of modern beliefs. 

I should like to quote briefly from the 
dissenting opinion in the Wong Kim Ark 
case. I think the reasoning there is much 
sounder than in the majority opinion 
and ought to be the law. At the begin- 
ning of the opinion, the Chief Justice 
states: 


I cannot concur in the opinion and judg- 
ment of the court in this case. 

The proposition is that a child born in this 
country of parents who were not citizens of 
the United States, and under the laws of their 
own country and of the United States could 
not become such—as was the fact from the 
beginning of the Government in respect of 
the class of aliens to which the parents in 
this instance belonged—is, from the moment 
of his birth a citizen of the United States, 
by virtue of the first clause of the four- 
teenth amendment, any act of Congress to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

The argument is, that although the Consti- 
tution prior to that amendment nowhere at- 
tempted to define the words “citizens of the 
United States” and “natural-born citizens” 
as used therein, yet that it must be inter- 
preted in the light of the English common 
law rule which made the place of birth the 
criterion of ‘nationality; that that rule was 
in force in all the English colonies upon this 
continent down to the time of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and in the United 
States afterward, and continued to prevail 
under the Constitution as originally estab- 
lished; and that before the enactment of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1866 and the adop- 
tion of the constitutional amendment, all 
white persons, at least, born within the sov- 
ereignty of the United States, whether chil- 
dren of citizens or of foreigners, excepting 
only children of ambassadors or public min- 
isters of a foreign government, were native- 
born citizens of the United States. 

Thus the fourteenth amendment is held 
to be merely declaratory except that it brings 
all persons, irrespective of color, within the 
scope of the alleged rule, and puts that rule 
beyond the control of the legislative power. 

If the conclusion of the majority opinion 
is correct, then the children of citizens of 
the United States, who have been born abroad 
since July 28, 1868, when the amendment 
was declared ratified, were, and are, aliens, 
unless they have, or shall on attaining ma- 
jority become citizens by naturalization in 
the United States; and no statutory provi- 
sion to the contrary is of any force or effect. 
And children who are aliens by descent, but 
born on our soil, are exempted from the ex- 
ercise of the power to exclude or to expel 
aliens, or any class of aliens, so often main- 
tained by this court, an exemption appar- 
ently disregarded by the acts in respect of the 
exclusion of persons of Chinese descent. 


The soundness of the dissenting opin- 
ion is repeatedly shown. Applying it, or 
at least parts of it, to conditions of to- 
day, it seems almost prophetic. Discuss- 
ing the application of common-law prin- 
ciples in construing the first clause of the 
fourteenth amendment and as a reply to 
the majority opinion, I quote from the 
dissent: 


Obviously, where the Constitution deals 
with common-law rights and uses common- 
law phraseology, its language should be read 
in the light of the common law; but when 
the question arises as to what constitutes 
citizenship of the Nation, involving as it does 
international relations, and political as con- 
tradistinguished from civil status, interna- 
tional principles must be considered, and, un- 
less the municipal law of England appears to 
have been affirmatively accepted, it cannot 
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be allowed to control in the matter of con- 
struction. 

Nationality is essentially a political idea, 
and belongs to the sphere of public law. 
Hence Mr, Justice Story, in Shanks v. Dupont 
(3 Pet, 242, 248), said that the incapacities of 
femes covert, at common law, “do not reach 
their political rights, nor prevent their ac- 
quiring or losing a national character. 
Those political rights do not stand upon the 
mere doctrines of municipal law, applicable to 
ordinary transactions, but stand upon the 
more general principles of the law of nations.” 


Twiss, in his work on the Law of Na- 
tions, says that— 


Natural allegiance, or the obligation of per- 
petual obedience to the government of a 
country, wherein a man may happen to have 
been born, which he cannot forfeit, or cancel, 
or vary by any change of time, or place, or 
circumstance in the law of nations, as it is in 
direct conflict with the incontestable rule of 
that law (vol. 1, p. 231). 


The dissenting opinion goes on to dis- 
cuss the matter of natural-born citizens 
and points out that society cannot exist 
and perpetuate itself otherwise than by 
the children of the citizens. Here quot- 
ing from Vattel: 

Before the revolution, the views of the 
publicists had been thus put by Vattel: “The 
natives, or natural-born citizens, are those 
born in the country, of parents who are 
citizens. As the society cannot exist and 
perpetuate itself otherwise than by the chil- 
dren of the citizens, those children naturally 
follow the condition of their fathers, and suc- 
ceed to all their rights. The society is sup- 
posed to desire this, in consequence of what 
it owes to its own preservation; and it is pre- 
sumed, as matter of course, that each citizen, 
on entering into society, reserves to his chil- 
dren the right of becoming members of it. 
The country of the fathers is therefore that 
of the children; and these become true citi- 
zens merely by their tacit consent. We shall 
soon see whether, on their coming to the years 
of discretion, they may renounce their right, 
and what they owe to the society in which 
they were born. I say that, in order to be of 
the country, it is necessary that a person be 
born of a father who is a citizen; for, if he is 
born thereof a foreigner, it will be only the 
place of his birth, and not his country” (book 
I, ch. 19, No. 212). “The true bond which 
connects the child with the body politic is not 
the matter of an inanimate piece of land, but 
the moral relations of his parentage. The 
place of birth produces no change in the 
rule that children follow the condition of 
their fathers, for it is not naturally the place 
of birth that gives rights, but extraction. 


To the same effect are the modern 
writers, as, for instance, Bar, who says: 

To what nation a person belongs is by the 
laws of all nations closely dependent on de- 
scent; it is almost a universal rule that the 
citizenship of the parents determines it—that 
of the father where children are lawful, and 
where they are bastards that of their mother, 
without regard to the place of their birth; 
and that must necessarily be recognized as 
the correct canon, since nationality is in its 
essence dependent on descent” (International 
Law, No. 31). 


Good sense, patriotism, public policy, 
even self-preservation demand that all 
persons who become citizens of the 
United States should first sever the ties, 
whatever they might be, that bind them 
to any other nation. Certainly the Japa- 
nese law which provides that all Japs are 
the Emperor’s subjects is a tie to all 
Japanese. 

Concluding the dissenting opinion, 
Chief Justice Fuller states: 
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It is not to be admitted that the children 
of persons so situated become citizens by the 
accident of birth. On the contrary, I am 
of opinion that the President and Senate by 
treaty, and the Congress by naturalization, 
have the power, notwithstanding the four- 
teenth amendment, to prescribe that all per- 
sons of a particular race, or their children, 
cannot become citizens, and that it results 
that the consent to allow such persons to 
come into and reside within our geographical 
limits does not carry with it the imposition 
of citizenship upon children born to them 
while in this country under such consent, in 
spite of treaty and statute. 

In other words, the fourteenth amendment 
does not exclude from citizenship by birth 
children born in the United States of parents 
permanently located therein and who might 
themselves become citizens; nor, on the other 
hand, does it arbitrarily make citizens of 
children born in the United States of par- 
ents who, according to the will of their native 
government and of this Government, are and 
must remain aliens. 


I am calling attention to this Wong 
Kim Ark case because it ought to be re- 
versed or overruled. It is not good, sound 
law, and never was. No country should 
so fetter itself by laws that it cannot 
prosper and grow and be under the com- 
plete control of its actual, bona fide citi- 
zens who love it and cherish its institu- 
tions, and such full and complete control 
should be demanded and retained by 
them. 

The presence of Japanese in America 
is inimical to the interests of the people. 
We should oust them from our land, and 
now is the opportune time. They do not 
share the views of Americans; our social, 
political, and religious views are as dif- 
ferent and as far apart as is the East 
from the West. In fact, this is a case 
of “never the twain shall meet.” Their 
customs are not our customs, and ours 
can never be theirs. They retain alle- 
giance to Japan, and we must deal with 
them accordingly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. In his 
discussion of the Japanese situation, 
which is very informative from a legal 
point of view, the Senator made refer- 
ence to the President’s order or procla- 
mation giving the Army control of citi- 
zens who it is thought are dangerous 
when at large. 

Mr. STEWART. Those residing in cer- 
tain strategic areas; yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I pre- 
sume the Senator has made a study of 
the order, and I wish to ask him a ques- 
tion. Many of the farmers in Colorado, 
Wyoming, and other States interested 
in the culture of sugar beets, have been 
greatly disturbed lately by reports that 
the Japanese were to be brought from 
California and used as laborers in beet 
culture. Does the Senator understand 
that there is any possible broad applica- 
tion of the President’s order which would 
permit such a thing as that? 

Mr. STEWART. I have not made a 
careful study of the order. It was is- 
sued last Saturday, as I recall, and that 
was the first information I had about it. 
I have seen the order, and, as I under- 
stand, it merely empowers the War De- 
partment, or specifically designates one 
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of the generals, whose name I forget, to 
Seize or take into custody all persons, in- 
cluding American citizens, whom he 
thinks should be taken into custody, and 
who live in certain prescribed areas, that 
is, areas close to plants manufacturing 
defense material, close to oil fields, air- 
ports, and other areas which have been 
or might be declared by the President to 
be important from a military or produc- 
tion standpoint. I presume that if they 
are seized they will merely be held, per- 
haps incarcerated. I do not know of any 
reason why they should be taken into the 
Senator’s beet producing section, and al- 
lowed to interfere in any way with the 
operation of growing beets in Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I share 
the Senator’s opinion, that that would 
be unwarranted, and, as I understand, it 
would conflict with the provision against 
involuntary servitude. Even if the Jap- 
anese were willing to serve in such a 
capacity, certainly their services could 
not be forced upon the farmers in the 
areas referred to. It seemed to me to be 
a silly interpretation of the order, but 
our newspapers, and the people in the 
western States, are much disturbed over 
the likelihood of some such arrangement 
being made. 

Mr. STEWART. I have no informa- 
tion that such a thing is contemplated. 
FIFTH SUPPLEMENTAL DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6611) making additional 
appropriations for the national defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, in the 
course of his very able address a few 
minutes since the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] was dwelling upon 
the extent to which the appropriations 
we are making seem to antedate their 
possible expenditure. I should like very 
much to call the attention of the Senator 
from Wisconsin to a colloquy which oc- 
curred in the course of the House hear- 
ings. It must become apparent to all of 
us, especially those who are not on the 
Committee on Appropriations, that we 
cannot know the extent of the multiplic- 
ity of details covering the expenditure 
of these vast sums. We necessarily must 
depend, so far as we can, upon the hear- 
ings available to us. All too often in the 
course of the hearings, just when, in our 
study, we reach a most important point, 
something which we should like to know 
most about, we find in parentheses the 
expression, “Then followed a discussion 
off the record,” and we still do not know 
what the answer may be. 

With his consent, if the Senator will 
be so kind, I should like to call to the 
attention of the Senator from Wisconsin 
a colloquy appearing at pages 188 and 
189 of the House hearings, when Mr. 
Stettinius was testifying. Representa- 
tive WIGGLESWoRTH was questioning him: 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH. You have had $12,985,- 
000,000, and you are now asking for $5,430,- 
000,000. In order to get the total picture, 
there should be added whatever may come to 
you under the military title of the bill and 
the Maritime Commission part of it? 

Mr. Srerrinius. Not in funds—in items of 
material, but not in funds. 
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Mr. WicGLESworTH. How much of the $12,- 
985,000,000 have you allocated? 

Mr. STETTINIUS. $12,225,000,000. 

Mr. WiccLESworTH, As of what date? 

Mr. STETTINIUS. As of the 12th. Today is 
the 13th. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. As of February 12? 

Mr. Sterrintus. As of February 12. Of the 
total appropriation of $12,985,000,000, $12,- 
225,000,000 has been allocated. 

Mr. WIccLEswortH. What are the obliga- 
tions? r 

Mr. STETTINIUS. The obligations are $7,925,- 
000,000 as of February 8. 

Mr. WiccLEswortH. How much of that has 
been expended? 


Note the answer, Mr. President. 


Mr. Srerrmvius. The expenditures, as of 
January 31, were $1,811,000,000. 


Has the Senator from Wisconsin had a 
chance to perceive the comparatively 
small ratio of disbursements and expen- 
ditures in relation to the enormous re- 
quested appropriations? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Connecticut has point- 
ed out an important example of just 
what I was discussing, and it was my 
hope that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions would procure figures as to the 
total war and defense appropriations 
which would be comparable to those 
which the Senator from Connecticut has 
furnished from the House hearings, be- 
cause, first, these moneys are allocated, 
then they are obligated, then they are 
contracted for, and finally the stage of 
expenditure is reached. All these appro- 
priations, as I understand, go into the 
hopper, so to speak, then they go through 
these various stages. Until we know 
how much of the backlog has been 
expended, we have not any very definite 
understanding əf what the total back- 
log amounts to, because, for instance, 
once the funds are allocated, that does 
not necessarily mean that the allocation 
is going to be followed, for it can be 
shifted around later on. 

Let me point out that when this bill 
shall have been passed, there will have 
been appropriated for lend-lease specifi- 
cally $18,410,000,000, and, taking the fig- 
ure which Mr. Stettinius gave to the 
House committee, as the Senator from 
Connecticut has just read it, which is 
$1,811,000,000 in round numbers, that 
leaves $16,599,000,000 unexpended out of 
the total lend-lease appropriations, in- 
59 that provided for in the pending 


I hope that when we are called upon 
to consider the next one of these bills, 
which will probably be in a few days, the 
Committee on Appropriations will pro- 
cure for us the figures, so that we can 
tell more definitely how much of this 
is backlog and how much of it has been 
expended. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin for his comment and his 
view on this important matter. 

There is another observation which it 
seems to me should be made, namely, 
that upon the Executive rests, after all, 
the responsibility for actual disburse- 
ment. When we are building this enor- 
mous backlog, and we have appropriated, 
let us say, a year or a year and a half 
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hence for the estimated needs, at a time 
when we have actually expended only 
some 10 percent of the total appropriated 
for lend-lease alone, we are putting be- 
yond the control of the Congress itself 
the actual disbursement of the funds ap- 
propriated. To show to what extent the 
situation can be carried, let me recall 
that it is only a matter of a few weeks 
since we appropriated funds for the high- 
way plan. Yet this morning’s Washing- 
ton Post opens an article on the front 
page with this paragraph: 

President Roosevelt has frozen for the dura- 
tion of the war projected outlay of about 
$500,000,000 in Federal funds for construc- 
tion of highways, a secret order to the Fed- 
eral Works Administrator revealed yesterday. 

Mr. Roosevelt instructed the Administrator 
to restrict approval of projects to those essen- 
tial to national defense in order to release 
materials and manpower for the war effort. 

Only $88,000,000 has been provided for 
highway construction in the coming fiscal 
year in contrast to the big outlays running 
from $150,000,000 up to $350,000,000 a year 
in the past few years. 


Granting that we made these appro- 
priations in furtherance of the war 
effort, as we are led to believe through 
the witnesses, if, Mr. President, they are 
thereafter subject to Executive order, if 
in fact expenditures can be suspended, 
and, to carry the case to a possible ex- 
treme, assuming that in the November 
elections the House of Representatives 
should change its complexion, and as- 
suming that in response to the sentiment 
os the public there should be some change 
of the viewpoint of those in the House as 
to exactly what should be done in this, 
it should be remembered that the Con- 
gress in these acts at this time is passing 
completely out of our hands and into 
the hands of the Executive control over 
the future of the country, and the course 
of the conduct of the war, and the future 
of the expenditures we thus appropriate. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wis- 
consin has rightly stated, it seems to me, 
that a note of caution should be injected 
into our thinking along these lines. I 
believe that as these measures come 
along we should be given more detail. 
We cannot dodge our responsibility in 
this situation, expecting that in the fu- 
ture all the funds will be expended in 
exactly the way we hope they will be 
spent. ~ 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Conhecticut yield to the 
Senator from Washington? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I did not care to ask a 
question. I simply rose to make a few 
remarks about the report. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President; I may 
suggest to Senators that the bill is going 
over. It is not going to be passed on 
today. We desire to take up the calendar 
and dispose of it, and these matters might 
well be discussed when the bill is again 


taken up. I do not want to shut off the 


Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DANAHER. I know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Senator from Kentucky 
has no desire to shut off the Senator from 
Connecticut. I am certain of that. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I not only have no 
desire to do it, but I realize the impossi- 
bility of doing it. 

Mr. DANAHER. The Senator knows 
quite well, of course, that he would listen 
to more wisdom during the remainder of 
the afternoon than he had expected to 
listen to, but I do not want to go into a 
thing of that kind with him. I know 
very well that when the Senator from 
Kentucky says he does not want to shut 
off the Senator from Connecticut, but 
would like to take up the calendar, that 
what he really means is that he would 
like to shut off the Senator from Con- 
necticut so that the Senate may take up 
the calendar. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was interested in 
the statement the Senator just made 
about these appropriations. We had a 
tremendous amount of testimony before 
our committee. Witnesses from the de- 
partments interested, and others, includ- 
ing the Assistant Secretary of War, who 
is a very excellent man in every respect, 
and seems to know his business thor- 
oughly, appeared before the committee. 
I am quite convinced that if the Senator 
from Connecticut, with his keen and 
penetrating mind, with his ability, sagac- 
ity, and industry, and every other attri- 
bute he possesses—and they are many 
and splendid, and I take off my hat to 
him—had been in attendance at the 
meetings of the committee, he would feel, 
as I do, that the amount of appropria- 
tions asked for at this time is necessary 
to carry on the war as the Senator would 
like it to be carried on, and as I would 
like it to be carried on, and as we all 
would like it to be carried on. The wit- 
nesses who appeared before the commit- 
tee seemed to be much in earnest, and 
as, sincere and truthful a lot of men as I 
have interviewed in a long time. I am 
quite sure that had the Senator from 
Connecticut been a member of the com- 
mittee he would feel as I do, that it is 
necessary to appropriate this money in 
order that our war effort may succeed, 
as I know the Senator wants it to suc- 
ceed, and as I want it to succeed, and 
as we all want it to succeed. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee please tell 
us upon which part of the proceedings 
we should place the greater reliance, that 
which appears in the Senate report, or 
that which was off the record and which 
the Senator asks us to accept. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Upon both, of 
course. 

Mr. DANAHER. The Senator would 
not ask that we place greater reliance 
upon that part which was off the record? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. I ask that re- 
liance be placed upon both. If the Sena- 
tor finds something in the printed record 
which he thinks is not correct, then he is 
absolutely right in criticizing it. There 
is no objection to criticism, anyway. That 
is the only way we can bring out the facts, 
I am always glad to have any act of mine 
criticized. I know what I am doing when 
other men criticize my action and tell 
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me what is wrong with it. I am always 
perfectly willing to be subjected to criti- 
cism, and I am glad to have the Senator’s 
views about the bill. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I have 
always found the Senator from Tennessee 
to be cooperative, and I thank him for his 
cordial offer of continued cooperation. I 
respectfully submit that a reading of 
pages 1 to 48, which comprise the entire 
record of the hearing, will show no justi- 
fication in detail for the expenditure of 
another dollar. If we were to rest on that 
record, Mr. President, there is nothing 
upon which we could base our judgment. 
I agree that there was much off the rec- 
ord which, had we the benefit of knowing 
it, might alter our receptivity. If it were 
not for the fact that I repose in the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee that degree of con- 
fidence in his honesty and integrity to 
which I know him to be entitled, and 
which he would wish us to extend to him, 
I might feel otherwise than I do about 
the bill. As it is, Mr. President, I, too, 
will support the measure, relying upon 
the Senator from Tennessee and others. 
I believe, however, that as time goes on 
We may with more critical examination 
give more careful attention and inspec- 
tion to the need for the funds as the re- 
quests are presented to us. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield so that I may ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill a question? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT, I did not quite understand 
the answer given to the question raised 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FolTETTEI. It is said that with what we 
are now appropriating, the total of the 
expenditures will be $142,000,000,000. In 
the fiscal year just ending we will spend, 
so far as I can judge, about $22,000,000,000 
for defense purposes. It is the Presi- 
dent’s estimate that in the next fiscal 
year we will spend $53,000,000,000 for de- 
fense purposes. It is perhaps doubtful if 
we can spend that much money in that 
time. 

Assuming that we shall spend another 
$53,000,000,000 in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, even all added together 
will not be $142,000,000,000. It will be 
$106,000,000,000, plus $22,000,000,000, 
which is $128,000,000,000, and yet the 
Senator says we are now appropriating 
the one hundred and forty-second bil- 
lion dollars, and we have not yet taken 
up the regular appropriation bills for 
the Army and the Navy for the fiscal 
year 1943. So, I do not quite understand 
why we are not appropriating money now 
for the next 3 years, practically through 
the fiscal year 1945, instead of through 
the fiscal year 1943. I am willing to 
take the Senator’s word for the fact that 
this expenditure is necessary, but I do 
not see how the figures can be recon- 
ciled with the actual expenditures which 
we can reasonably hope to make, even 
if we use 55 or 60 percent of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the 
Senator that I have sent for the memo- 
randa I used in explaining the bill, 
When one is dealing with figures he 
wants to have the figures before him. 
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They will be here in a moment and I will 
give the Senator the figures. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think the Senator 
fell into an inadvertent error in stating 
that the regular annual department ap- 
propriation bills for 1943 had not been 
enacted. One has been enacted. 

Mr. TAFT. The Navy Department 
bill has been enacted. 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. But not the Regular Army 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1943, 
and, of course, there will be another bill 
for the fiscal year 1944, so all that has 
to be added, but taking into account all 
those figures, I do not see how it is pos- 
sible to spend $142,000,000,000, on any 
basis that I can judge of, in the time 
specified. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My recollection is 
that there is a provision in the Con- 
stitution that funds which are not ex- 
pended must go back into the Treasury. 
So money appropriated, but not expend- 
ed, will go back into the Treasury after 
the year 1943. 

The Senator asked me a question. I 
shall give the break-down in a general 
way. One hundred and forty-two billion 
dollars has been appropriated up to date. 
Sixteen billion six hundred and sixteen 
million dollars has been expended up to 
January 1942. Between now and June 
of this year we shall expend $13,684,000,- 
000 more. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not want to question 
the Senator’s figures, but it seems to me 
that that is far beyond anything we can 
hope to spend in 3 or 4 months. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will give the Sen- 
ator the figures as they were given to 
me. 

Mr. TAFT. The figures are far be- 
yond the Budget estimate of the Ist 
of January. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amount given 
by the Bureau of the Budget at this time 
is $13,684,000,000 to be expended from 
February 1 to June 30, which is 5 months 
in 1942. For the fiscal year 1943 the 
amount to be expended is $52,800,000,000. 
For the period subsequent to 1943 con- 
tracts will be made, but the goods will 
not be translated into war materials this 
year. The amount is $58,904,000,000. 
That is the entire amount for every de- 
partment. 

The Army and Navy have been sup- 
plied with enormous sums of money for 
their materials. As I told the Senator, 
these are stupendous sums. They 
frighten me; they frighten the Senator; 
they frighten all of us; but in order to 
win this war we must follow what our 
military and naval authorities have rec- 
ommended, because we are not experts 
or authorities. They certainly have 
made a splendid case so far as our com- 
mittee is concerned. The Senator can 
verify that statement from any member 
of the committee, whether on the Demo- 
cratic side or the Republican side. I 
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think the whole committee agrees that 
they are making the best possible use 
of the money. 

We cannot make war materials and 
munitions of war merely by making con- 
tracts. Enormous sums must be spent 
for tools to make guns of every kind, 
from heavy cannon on down. We are 
spending an enormous amount for tanks. 
We are spending great sums for air- 
craft. I was very happy to find that 
the aircraft production is rapidly in- 
creasing; and while I am not permitted 
to give the figures, it seems to me that 
it is in splendid condition. To be per- 
fectly frank, that subject interested me 
probably more than anything else, be- 
cause I think this war is to be won very 
largely by aircraft. It is tremendously 
encouraging to me to know that our 
aircraft production is proceeding in the 
accelerated way in which it is progress- 
ing. 

Mr, DANAHER. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Senators who have 
not had an opportunity to read the Sen- 
ate hearings to one or two matters in 
that connection. 

i On page 3, General Moore was testify- 
ng: 

General Moore, I have given a brief outline 
of the equipment program and shall be glad 
to answer any questions regarding it. Other 
War Department witnesses will give you any 
details of the estimates which you desire. I 
have a break-down, for the information of 
the committee, of these estimates. 

(A discussion followed, off the record.) 


On page 4, General Moore was still 
testifying: 

I would say we would better go off the 
record. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Yes. 

(A discussion followed, off the record.) 


On page 7, General Arnold was discuss- 
ing the matter of the Air Corps articles 
to be procured. 

(A discussion followed, off the record.) 


On page 8: 

Senator THOMAS. Before we conclude, I 
want to go into the question of the produc- 
tion of high-test gasoline. 

(A discussion followed, off the record.) 


Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. HAYDEN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Connecticut yield; and, if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. DANAHER. Just a moment. 

On page 8, further: 

Senator McKELLAR. * * We know we 
have to make these contributions to the man- 
ufacturers in order to make ready, and what 
we are interested in now is for them to get 
ready as quickly as possible. 

(A discussion followed, off the record.) 


On page 8: 

Senator O'MaHongey.* * * In other 
words, are we producing the ordnance equip- 
ment rapidly enough for the contemplated 
Army? 

(A discussion followed, off the record.) 

I shall not go on. I merely wish to 
point out that in our attempted analysis 
of the needs for these appropriations 
those of us who are not on the committee 
are most certainly at a disadvantage. 
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We simply do not have the facts. I agree 
that they should not be made public; I 
agree that they should not be broadcast 
all over the world, or even to our citi- 
zens—certainly not to the enemy, or any 
Possible enemy—but when the Senate 
itself does not have the facts it must be 
agreed that the record is barren of fact 
or incident to justify these enormous 
sums, except as we repose trust and con- 
fidence in the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee, who is entitled to such trust 
and confidence, and to whom I now yield, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there 
are 48 printed pages of hearings. Gen- 
eral Moore, to whom the Senator first 
referred, testified to an extent which I 
have no doubt would have covered more 
than 48 pages. He was before the com- 
mittee on two separate days. He was a 
most enlightened and enlightening wit- 
ness. He was frank in giving his testi- 
mony. I have no doubt that on the 2 or 
3 days he was before the committee he 
testified to a greater extent than the vol- 
ume represented by the printed hearings. 
The same thing is true of General Arnold. 
I think those two men were the highest 
officials we had before us, with the ex- 
ception of Assistant Secretary of War 
Patterson, who is a very fine man and 
who knows his subject. He is in charge 
of production. I am sure that each of 
those three gentlemen testified to an ex- 
tent greater than 48 pages. 

After the testimony of those men and 
officers under them who had the facts 
concerning each and every item in the 
bill, the committee was convinced that 
the bill was proper. 

What struck me with a great deal of 
force was the possibility of expending a 
huge sum like $33,000,000,000 at any time; 
but when they told me that during the 
present calendar year they expected to 
spend practically all of the Army appro- 
priation; that much of the appropria- 
tion for the Maritime Commission would 
be spent; and that all the lend-lease ap- 
propriation would be spent, it put a very 
different phase on the matter. 

Of course, we all realize that the 
amount proposed to be appropriated is 
an enormous sum. The mere statement 
of it in billions makes it enormous; but 
it seems to me that it is necessary to 
spend it in order to win the war, and that 
we ought to appropriate it. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, as a part 
of my remarks I should like to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp a very 
brief statement by Mr. Edward Stettin- 
ius, which appears on pages 3 and 4 of 
the committee’s report on the pending 
bill. I ask that that be done because I 
have had many inquiries as to the scope 
and extent of the lease-lend operations 
now being conducted by the Government. 
I find many persons not well advised con- 
cerning the extent and scope of those 
operations. They know that vast sums 
are being spent but, unfortunately, citi- 
zens generally do not have access to com- 
mittee reports or hearings before com- 
mittees, and as a consequence have only 
a very vague idea as to what is going on. 
The statement of Mr. Stettinius is brief, 
and will serve to enlighten those who care 
to read it. It will be more interesting in 
history, because it is given to us as a part 
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of the greatest financial operation in all 
human history; for, unless I am gravely 
mistaken, this bill is the greatest single 
financial operation in human history. I 
doubt if there has been anything in the 
history of the world which transcends it 
in amount or in the seriousness of the 
object which it seeks to attain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Washington? 

There being no objection, the state- 


- ment was ordered to be printed in the 


Record, as follows: 


The major point of overriding importance 
to us as Americans—a point that I want to 
make unmistakably clear—is that this is a 
World War that stretches across every ocean 
and every continent. Every man fighting the 
Axis wherever he may be—in the central part 
of China, or the island of Java, in New Britain, 
at Rangoon, in the Leningrad area, or the 
Crimea, in Libya or Iran—any man who is 
manning the guns of ships of the sea and the 
controls of ships of the air are integral parts 
of our forces. The lend-lease program is our 
mechanism for making available the supplies 
necessary to strengthen these nations, to 
serve them as though they were our own, to 
serve our own as well, and thus to bind to- 
gether into a united whole all the free peoples 
of the world—fighting or not—who are resist- 
ing Axis aggression. 

Australia, New Zealand, the Dutch East 
Indies, China, India, and Burma are America’s 
front line in the Pacific, sustained in part by 
lend-lease aid. In the next 10 months the 
Lend-Lease Administration hopes to provide 
tremendous impetus to the production abroad 
of military weapons and to the general pre- 
paredness of these Allies. Trucks, road- 
building machinery, locomotives, tracks, ties, 
and so forth, will put their transportation 
facilities in fighting shape. Radics, receiv- 
ing sets and sending stations, telephones, and 
wire and electrical equipment will bolster 
their communication system for the war 
effort. Raw materials, tools, generators, ma- 
chine oil, and countless other types of sup- 
plies and equipment will expand their own 
production of military weapons. 

Here are a few examples of what this type 
of aid can do: 

Australia, in spite of sending over a half 
million men into her armed forces out of a 
total population of some 7,000,000 people, has 
her own plane- and tank- and gun-building 
program. Our studies, made together with 
the Australians, revealed that if we provided 
certain processed steel and a relatively small 
number of tools and some component parts 
and other supplies, Australia’s output of 
planes and tanks and guns would be tre- 
mendously stepped up at practically no ex- 
pense to our own. 

Similarly, lend-lease can make a contribu- 
tion toward solving shortages in critical ma- 
terials, such as rubber. We find that by 
supplying such items as sulfur and tire molds 
to tire factories in India, Australia, and South 
Africa we can appreciably increase the tire 
output of these factories using their own sup- 
plies of raw rubber. We can thus reduce the 
number of tires which would otherwise be 
allocated from the United States. The re- 
sults are an increase in total Allied produc- 
tion of war matériel, a tremendcus saving in 
shipping space and time-consuming trans- 
portation so vital to the united war effort. 

Lend-lease activities have and continue to 
assist our armed forces all over the world. 
The air ferrying service across the Atlantic 
to the Middle East, created last summer and 
operated with lend-lease funds, has now been 
extended so that the bombers for our fight- 
ing forces, as well as those of our Allies, can 
be flown by that route to the fichting areas 
of the southern Pacific. Lend-lease aid to 
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the Free French and Free Belgians contrib- 
utes to the protection of this route across 
Africa. Bases in Scotland and Northern 
Treland, built with lend-lease funds, are now 
available for our troops in that part of the 
world. 

Then there is lend lease in reverse. Lend 
lease is and can be a two-way thing: We 
cannot only make available cur supplies to 
the Allied Nations but the Allied Nations can 
make their supplies available to us in the 
same manner. Thus there is a method avail- 
able for each of these nations to contribute 
supplies for the common effort to the fullest 
measure of their capabilities. There is also 
another focal point for further cementing 
the relationships of our Allies so that their 
manpower, their hearts, and all their re- 
sources can be most effectively joined to the 
end of defeating the Axis Powers. 

In this spirit some of the lend-lease coun- 
tries have freely offered us supplies, and 
others have initiated conversations with us 
looking to lend leasing supplies to us. Thus, 
for example, we have been supplied without 
payment through lend lease in reverse with 
antiaircraft guns and ammunition for vital 
needs. We have been graciously offered the 
complete equipment for a gun factory. We, 
of course, welcome this spirit and fact of 
reciprocal aid in the common cause. 

The Lend Lease Act thus provides the 
method for the full and efficient exchange 
and utilization of the ‘otal war material of 
our Allies and ourselves in the interest of 
prosecuting the war. Using this procedure 
to the fullest extent possible should result 
in invaluable conservation of shipping space 
and the most effective use of the other re- 
sources of the Allied Nations in prosecuting 
the war. 


CONSIDERATION OF MEASURLS ON THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of measures on the calendar to 
which there is no objection, beginning 
with Calendar No. 1093, where we left off 
on the 13th of February. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Gerry O'Daniel 
Austin Gillette. O'Mahoney 
Bailey Glass Overton 
Ball Green Radcliffe 
eet Guffey Reed 

ur Gurney Reynolds 
Barkley Hayden Rosier 
Bilbo Herring Russell 
Bone Hill Schwartz 
Brewster Holman Shipstead 
Brown Hughes Smathers 
Bulow Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Bunker Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Burton Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd La Follette ‘Thomas, Okla 
Capper Langer Thomas, Utah 
Caraway McCarran Tobey 
Chavez McKellar n 
Clark, Idaho McNary Tunnell 
Clark, Mo. Maloney Tyd 
Connal'y Maybank Van Nuys 
Danaher Mead Walsh. 
Davis Millikin Wheeler 
Downey Murray White 
Doxey Norris Wiley 
Ellender Nye 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
seven Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 
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The clerk will proceed to state the first 
business on the calendar, beginning with 
calendar 1093, under the unanimous con- 
sent agreement. 


J. G. FOX 


The bill (H. R. 3032) for the relief of 
J. G. Fox was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

JOHN E. NEWMAN 

The bill (H. R. 3697) for the relief of 
John E. Newman, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LONNIE BALES 


The bill (H. R. 3829) for the relief of 
Lonnie Bales was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

JOHN J. JENKINS 

The bill (H. R. 4019) for the relief of 
John J. Jenkins was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MRS. WILLIE M. MAYE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3761) for the relief of Mrs. 
Willie M. Maye, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out “$5,444” 
and insert “$544.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
Shea and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 

passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4068) conferring juris- 
diction upon the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Okla- 
homa to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of D. X. Sanders 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? I 
should like to know particularly whether 
there has ever been established a prece- 
dent to the effect that the Government 
would be liable for the failure of an in- 
spector in the Bureau of Animal Industry 
to detect some disease, as a result of 
which failure, in the case covered by the 
bill, the particular 150 head of cattle 
involved became infected with ticks, thus 
giving rise to the alleged claim. If there 
is some precedent for it, I should like to 
know; that is the purpose of my inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill does not appear 
to be on the floor. 

Mr. DANAHER. Then, Mr. President, 
in the absence of an explanation, I should 
prefer to have the bill passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


FRANK SHEPPARD 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2220) for the relief of Frank Shep- 
pard, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with amendments, 
on page 1, lines 5 and 6, after the word 
“Treasury”, to strike out “allocated by 
the President for the maintenance and 
operation of the Work Projects Adminis- 
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tration” and to insert “not otherwise ap- 
propriated”; in line 8, after the words 
“sum of”, to strike out “$1,500” and insert 
“$300”; in line 10, after the words “ac- 
count of”, to strike out the word “per- 
manent”; and on page 2, in line 3, after 
the word “blast”, to strike out “carelessly, 
negligently, and without warning set off 
by Work Projects Administration work- 
men, employees of the Government then 
and there engaged in repair work upon 
the public streets of said town” and insert 
“set off by employees of the Work Projects 
Administration: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Frank Sheppard, of Lewisburg, W. Va., the 
sum of $300, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for damages sus- 
tained by the said Frank Sheppard on ac- 
count of personal injuries suffered by him 
on August 24, 1939, when, while sitting on 
the front porch of his home at the town of 
Lewisburg, W. Va., he was struck by a heavy 
stone thrown by a blast set off by employees 
of the Work Projects Administration: Pro- 


“vided, That no part of the amount appro- 


priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


C. M. SHERROD AND DAISY MIMMS 


The bill (H. R. 1755) for the relief of 
C. M. Sherrod and Daisy Mimms, ad- 
ministratrix of the estate of Arthur 
Mimms, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

RUTH STEWARD, ADMINISTRATRIX OF 
ESTATE OF LUTHER F. STEWARD 


The bill (H. R. 2460) for the relief of 
Ruth Steward, administratrix of the 
estate of Luther F. Steward, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BESSIE PEARLMAN AND GEORGE ROTH 

The bill (H. R. 3433) for the relief of 
Bessie Pearlman and George Roth was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

MRS. NOEL WRIGHT AND BUNNY WRIGHT 


The bill (H. R. 5573) for the relief of 
Mrs. Noel Wright and Bunny Wright 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 
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MRS. EDDIE A. SCHNEIDER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5290) for the relief of Mrs. 
Eddie A. Schneider, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims, 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, 
after the words “sum of“, to strike out 
“$10,000” and insert “$5,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 

BIBIANO L. MEER 


The bill (S. 2175) for the relief of 
Bibiano L. Meer was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to allow credit in the 
account of or otherwise to relieve Bibiano L. 
Meer, collector of internal revenue, Manila, 
P. I., for the value of certain series 108, class 
C, cigar 6500's internal-revenue stamps 
amounting to $250, which were charged to 
the collector of internal revenue at Manila 
and which for some unknown reason were 
not delivered to him or disappeared from his 
office, or for which because of an error in 
labeling he was not allowed credit upon their 
return to the Stamp Section, Acccunts and 
Collections Unit, United States Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 


JOHN SNURE, JR. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1766) for the relief of John Snure, 
Jr., which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims, with amendments, 
or page 1, in line 5, after the words “sum 
of”, to strike out “$399.99,” and insert 
“$382.21”; and, in line 10, after “October,” 
to strike out “14”, and insert 13“, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to John Snure, Jr., 
the sum of $382.21, in full satisfaction of his 
claim against the United States for com- 
pensation for services rendered by him in the 
service of the Joint Army and Navy Selective 
Service Committee, and in the service of the 
Selective Service System, during the period 
from September 1 to October 13, 1940: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on eccount 
cf services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

RICHARD BOVE 

The bill (H. R. 691) for the relief of 
Richard Bove was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

G. F. BROWN 

The bill (H. R. 2428) for the relief of 
G. F. Brown was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 
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MINNIE C. SANDERS 


The bill (H. R. 3610) for the relief of 
Minnie C. Sanders was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ANDREW WICHMANN 


The bill (H. R. 4414) for the relief of 
Andrew Wichmann was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BELLA COSGROVE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4355) for the relief of Bella 
Cosgrove, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and to insert: 

That jurisdiction be, and it is hereby, con- 
ferred upon the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York to 
hear, determine, and render judgment, as if 
the United States were suable in tort, upon 
the claim of Bella Cosgrove, of New York 
City, N. Y., for damages resulting from 
personal injuries received by her on May 6, 
1940, by reason of the negligence of the 
Work Projects Administration at the road- 
way of the intersection of One Hundred and 
Sixth Street and Central Park West, in the 
city of New York: Provided, That the judg- 
ment, if any, shall not exceed $5,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act conferring jurisdiction upon the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District. of New York to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of Bella Cosgrove.” 

JEAN N. BURTON AND LAURA JONES 

The bill (H. R. 2718) for the relief of 
Jean N. Burton and Laura Jones was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM H. EVENS 


The bill (H. R. 2908) for the relief of 
William H. Evans was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


THELMA CARRINGER AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 4010) for the relief of 
Thelma Carringer and others was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CATHERINE WARD 
The bill (H. R. 794) for the relief of 
Catherine Ward was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
BUILDERS SPECIALTIES CO. 


The bill (H. R. 5865) for the relief of 
Builders Specialties Co. was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

TITLE TO LAND IN DEARBORN, MICH. 

The bill (H. R. 1060) to vest absolute 
in the city of Dearborn the title to lot 
19 of the Detroit Arsenal grounds sub- 
division, Wayne County, Mich., was con- 
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sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


WATER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION 
PROJECTS IN GREAT PLAINS AND ARID 
AND SEMIARID AREAS 


The bill (S. 1441) to amend the act 
of August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1418), entitled 
“An act authorizing construction of 
water conservation and utilization proj- 


-ects in the Great Plains and arid and 


semiarid areas of the United States”, as 
amended by the Act of October 14, 1940 
(54 Stat, 1119), was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the 
House has passed a bill (H. R. 4648), 
which deals with the same subject, and 
which is identical with the Senate bill if 
the amendment to the Senate bill were 
to be agreed to. Unfortunately, the 
House bill is not on the calendar. It 
has been referred to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, and I think 
there has been no meeting of the com- 
mittee since the reference was made, 
Of course, the House bill is the one 
which should be passed. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation be discharged from further 
consideration of House bill 4648, so that 
the Senate may consider the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska? The Chair hears none, 
and the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation is discharged from the 
further consideration of House bill 4648. 

Mr. NORRIS. I now ask that the 
House bill be substituted for the Senate 
bill and be considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 4648) 
to amend the act of August 11, 1939 (53 
Stat. 1418), entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing construction of water conservation 
and utilization projects in the Great 
Plains and arid and semiarid areas of the 
United States,” as amended by the act of 
October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1119), which 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 1441 will be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to have an explanation of 
the bill which was just passed. 

Mr. NORRIS. The bill provides for a 
slight amendment of the Jones-Wheeler 
Act providing for construction of con- 
templated projects in the Great Plains 
and arid and semiarid areas of the 
United States. Passage of the bill is 
recommended by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. So far as I know, thus far, 
there has been no objection to the bill. 
It passed the House by unanimous vote, 
and was unanimously reported by the 
Senate committee. 

Have I ‘sufficiently explained the bill 
to the Senator? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. . Yes. I thank the 
Senator for his explanation. 
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STAFF DEPARTMENTS OF MARINE CORPS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2229) to provide for the retire- 
ment, rank, and pay of heads of staff 
departments of the Marine Corps, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs with an amendment, on 
page 2, line 6, after the word “pay”, to 
insert “or allowances”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any officer of the 
Marine Corps who may be retired while serv- 
ing as head of a staff department of the 
Marine Corps, or who hes served or shall have 
served 2% years or more as head of a staff 
department of the Marine Corps, and is re- 
tired after completion of such service while 
serving in a lower rank or grade, may, in the 
discretion of the President, be retired with 
the rank, pay, and allowances authorized by 
law for the highest grade or rank held by him 
as such head of a staff department of the 
Marine Corps: Provided, That the President 
in his discretion may extend the privileges 
herein authorized to such officers as have 
heretofore been retired and who satisfy the 
foregoing conditions: Provided further, That 
no increase provided herein in retired pay 
or allowances shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the bill 
involves no additional expense to the 
Government. It simply places the heads 
of staff departments of the Marine Corps 
on the same basis as the heads of staff 
departments of the Navy in reference to 
retirement, rank, and pay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SUBWAYS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 248) to direct 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion to make an investigation and sur- 
vey to determine the feasibility of the 
construction of subways in the District 
of Columbia for both streetcars and ve- 
hicular treffic, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, with amendments, on page 1, 
in line 3, after the word “Columbia,” to 
strike out “and the Public Utilities Com- 
mission”; in line 4, after the word “au- 
thorized”, to insert “and directed”; in 
line 8, after the name “Columbia”, to 
strike out the words “and the Utilities 
Commission”; on page 2, in line 4, after 
the name Columbia“, to strike out “and 
the Utilities Commission”; and in line 6, 
after the word “than” to strike out 
“March 15, 1942”, and insert “one hun- 
dred and twenty days after the enact- 
ment of this act.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to direct the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to 
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make an investigation and survey to de- 
termine the feasibility of the construc- 
tion of subways in the District of Colum- 
bia for both streetcars and vehicular 
traffic.” 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA TRAFFIC ACT OF 1925 


The bill (S. 2122) to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Traffic Act of 1925, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (d) of 
section 9 of the District of Columbia Traffic 
Act, approved March 3, 1925, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

(d) Any individual violating any provi- 
sion of this section, except where the offense 
constitutes reckless driving, shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be fined not more than $300 
or be imprisoned not more than 90 days.” 

Sec. 2. That subsection (e) of section 7 of 
the District of Columbia Traffic Act, ap- 
proved March 3, 1925, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) No individual shall operate a motor 
vehicle in the District, except as provided 
in section 8, without having first obtained 
an operator's permit issued under the provi- 
sions of this act. Any individual violating 
any provision of this subsection shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$300 or be imprisoned not more than 90 days.” 


REGULATION OF PRACTICE OF THE HEAL- 
ING ART IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA 


The bill (S. 2154) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the practice of 
the healing art to protect the public 
health in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved February 27, 1929, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
have an explanation made of the bill by 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
bill provides that any person admitted to 
the practice of the healing art in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall be a citizen of the 
United States of America. That is all 
that is provided in the bill. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of section 
25 of said act as reads: “An applicant who 
desires to obtain a license without examina- 
tion, by virtue of a license issued to him by 
a State, Territory, or other jurisdiction form- 
ing a part of the United States, or by a for- 
eign country, shall submit proof, satisfac- 
tory to the Commission, that he is not less 
than 21 years of age and is of good moral 
character;” is amended so as to read: “An gp- 
plicant who desires to obtain a license with- 
out examination, by virtue of a license issued 
to him by a State, Territory, or other juris- 
diction forming a part of the United States, 
or by a foreign country, shall submit proof, 
satisfectory to the Commission, that he is 
not less than 21 years of age, of good moral 
character, and a citizen of the United 
States:“. 

Sec, 2. So much of section 26 of said act 
as reads: “Each applicant for a license to 
practice the healing art, to be issued after 
examination, shall submit with his applica- 
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tion proof satisfactory to the Commission 
that he is not less than 21 years of age; that 
he is of good moral character;” is amended 
so as to read: Each applicant for a license 
to practice the healing art, to be issued after 
examination, shall submit with his applica- 
tion proof satisfactory to the Commission 
that he is not less than 21 years of age; that 
he is of good moral character; a citizen of 
the United States;”. 


CANTEEN AT GLENN DALE (MD.) 
SANATORIUM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4401) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a commissary or canteen at 
Glenn Dale Sanatorium, Glenn Dale, 
Md., which had been reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
with an amendment, at the end of the 
bill to insert: 

The Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia are authorized to fix the term of 
such concession and a reasonable rental to 
be paid therefor: Provided, That no charge 
shall be made for such concession if granted 
to a nonprofit charitable corporation or asso- 
ciation whose primary object is to assist 
needy tuberculous patients in rehabilitation 
work, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

THEFT FROM VEHICLES IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 6375) to amend subchapter 2 
of chapter 19 of the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with amendments, on 
page 2, line 4, after the word “accessory,” 
to strike out “regardless of the value 
thereof” and insert “of the value of less 
than 850“; and at the end of the bill to 
insert the following: “Provided, That 
nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to affect the offense of grand 
larceny as defined by existing law.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
Passed. 

UTILIZATION FOR BURIAL SITES OF CER- 

TAIN LAND IN ROCK CREEK CEMETERY 


The bill (H. R. 6107) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to permit the vestry of Rock Creek 
Parish to utilize for burial sites certain 
land within its present holdings in Rock 
Creek Cemetery was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ZONING ACT 


The bill (H. R. 6003) to amend an act 
entitled “An act providing for the zoning 
of the District of Columbia and the reg- 
ulation of the location, height, bulk, and 
uses of buildings and other structures and 
of the uses of land in the District cf 
Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 20, 1938, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 
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The bill (H. R. 4109) to provide aid to 
dependent children in the District of 
Columbia was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I ask the chairman 
of the Committee on the District cf 
Columbia for an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


CHANGE OF NAME OF CONDUIT ROAD 
TO MacARTHUR BOULEVARD 


The bill (H. R. 6536) to change the 
name of Conduit Road in the District of 
Columbia was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1980) to amend section 7 
of the act entitled “An act meking ap- 
propriations to provide for the expenses 
of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1903, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 1, 1902, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada explain the 
purpose of that bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Br BO! reported the bill, 
and I will ask that it go over until he is 
present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


TRANSFER OF BLAIR COUNTY, PA., TO 
MIDDLE JUDICIAL DISTRICT 


The bill (H. R. 5481) to transfer Blair 
County, Pa., from the western judicial 
district of Pennsylvania to the middle 
district. of Pennsylvania was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 131) 
appointing a joint committee of the Con- 
gress to make a study of war and post- 
war problems was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr, BYRD. I ask that the joint reso- 
lution go over. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 
TRAVEL PAY FOR CERTAIN MILITARY 

AND NAVAL PERSONNEL 


The bill (S. 2268) to further amend 
section 126 of the act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended, to authorize travel pay for cer- 
tain military and naval personnel on dis- 
charge or release or relief from active 
duty was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 126 of the 
act of June 3, 1916 (39 Stat. 217, 10 U. S. C. 
752), as amended, is hereby further amended 
by adding a further proviso at the end of said 
section to read as follows: “: Provided fur- 
ther, That from and after August 27, 1940, 
upon discharge or relief or release from active 
duty, an enlisted man inducted into the mili- 
tary or naval service under the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
or Public Resolution Numbered 26, approved 
August 27, 1940, shall, under such regulations 
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as the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
the Navy, respectively, shall prescribe, receive 
the said 5 cents per mile for the distance from 
the place of discharge or relief or release from 
active duty to the location of the local board 
where he first reported for delivery to an 
induction station in the case of a selectee, or 
to the home station of the National Guard 
unit in the case of a National Guard enlisted 
man, or to the place where he was selected 
for enrollment in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in the case of a Civilian Conservation 
Corps enrollee so inducted: And provided jur- 
ther, That the enlisted men of the Naval 
Reserve, the Marine Corps Reserve, the En- 
listed Reserve Corps, and the Regular Army 
Reserve shall receive, upon discharge or relief 
or release from active duty, the same mileage 
allowance as herein prescribed, and under 
the same conditions as herein prescribed for 
enlisted men inducted into the military or 
maval service under the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, as amended, except 
that the distance for which mileage is com- 
puted shall be from the place of discharge or 
relief or release from active duty to the place 
from which ordered to active duty. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2284) to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended, for the purpose of making 
elective officers and heads of executive 
departments ineligible to receive an- 
nuity benefits under such acts was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BYRD. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


NATIONAL HEATING CO. 


The bill (H. R. 2980) for the relief of 
the National Heating Co., Washington, 
D. C., was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ESTELLA KING 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3266) for the relief of Estella 
King, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, on page 2, line 2, before the word 
“Administration”, to strike out “Work 
Projects” and insert “Works Progress.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
ee and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 

passed. 


CLAIMS OF W. M. HURLEY AND JOE 
WHITSON 


The bill (H. R. 3200) conferring juris- 
diction upon the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Ar- 
kansas to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claims of W. M. 
Hurley and Joe Whitson was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


LEGAL GUARDIAN OF JANE HAWK, A 
MINOR, AND J. L. HAWK 


The bill (H. R. 4626) for the relief of 
a legal guardian of Jane Hawk, a minor, 
and J. L. Hawk was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LOUIS PUCCINELLI BAIL BOND» co. 


The bill (H. R. 5026) for the relief of 
the Louis Puccinelli Bail Bond Co. was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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MRS. EDNA B. CROOK 


The Senate proceeded te consider the 
bill (H. R. 4557) for the relief of the 
estate of Mrs. Edna B. Crook, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with an amendment on page 1, at 
the beginning of line 7, to strike out 
“$2,500” and insert “$470.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

MRS. AGNES S. HATHAWAY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1776) for the relief of Mrs. Agnes 
S. Hathaway, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment on page 1, line 6, after the 
words “sum of” to strike out “$2,873.64”, 
and insert “$1,770”, so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Agnes S. Hathaway, of Topeka, Kans., the sum 
of $1,770, in full settlement of all her claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries, medical expenses, and property dam- 
age sustained by her on March 10, 1941, when 
the automobile which she was driving was 
struck by an Army truck on United States 
Highway No. 24, near Victory Junction, Kans.: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
cetved by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

WILLIAM H. DUGDALE AND WIFE 

The bill (H. R. 1647) for the relief of 
William H. Dugdale and wife was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

LEGISLATURE OF ALASKA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5458) to amend the Organic 


Act of Alaska which had been reported 


from the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs, with amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? t 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I think we 
should have an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The bill, which is a 
House bill, would increase the number of 
members of the House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of Alaska from 16 to 
24 and the members of the Territorial 
Senate from 8 to 16. As reported by the 
committee the suggestion is made that 
this change be postponed until 1944, but 
upon second thought, it occurred to me 
that it could be put into immediate ef- 
fect by merely providing that the in- 
creased membership shall be considered 
as filling vacancies. I have consulted 
the members of the committee, and. 
therefore, offer the amendment which I 
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send to the desk in lieu of the committee 
amendments. In other words, I request 
that the committee amendments be re- 
jected and that the amendment offered 
by ‘me be adopted at the end of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments reported by the committee, 

The amendments were rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona will now be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill it is proposed to add the fol- 
lowing: 

On page 7, after line 19, in lieu of the com- 
mittee amendments, insert the following: 
“Sec. 4. (b) Upon the enactment of this act 
there shall be deemed to exist vacancies in 
the offices of the senators and representatives 
which this act creates in excess of those 
existing immediately prior to the date of the 
said enactment. These vacancies shall be 
filled in the manner prescribed by article 
III of chapter 17 of title 2 of the Compiled 
Laws of Alaska: Provided, however, That in 
the event this act becomes effective less than 
30 days before the general election of 1942 
and more than 30 days before the subsequent 
convening of the legislature in regular ses- 
sion, the Governor shell call a special elec- 


tion in the manner prescribed in said ar- 
ticle.” 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I in- 
quire why is it necessary to increase the 
number of representatives and senators 
for the Legislature of Alaska? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The bill was prepared 
in the House after consultation with the 
Delegate from Alaska and citizens of 
Alaska. The bill merely enlarges the 
number of each House. Why the num- 
ber was changed I do not know. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Are the speaker of 
the house and the presiding officer of the 
senate, respectively, elected by the other 
members? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It seems to me there 
ought to be an odd number of members. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, may T 
say to the Senator from Tennessee that, 
basically, Alaska is divided into four dis- 
tricts; that one district has about 35 per- 
cent of the population; the next district 
has about an average number; and two 
districts have very little population, most 
of whom are Eskimos or Indians, 
Therefore, such a situation has been cre- 
ated in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Alaska Legislature 
that one man can block all legislation, 
because there are only eight members in 
the senate. 

The committee held several hearings 
on this bill. It not only is approved by 
the Governor of Alaska and the Delegate 
from Alaska in the House of Representa- 
tives but by the department of the Fed- 
eral Government concerned; and there is 
every reason, in my judgment, why some 
change should be made there, if the leg- 
islature is to transact business properly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My question did not 
go to the desirability of the bill but merely 
to the peculiar situation of having an 
even number in each house of the legis- 
lature. Under the bill there will be 24 
in one and 16 in the other. I believe 
that is rather unusual. 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this body operates very well with 
an even number of Members, 

Mr, McKELLAR. That is true; but it 
is not often that a State or Territorial 
legislature does. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYDEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1842) to extend certain 
benefits of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act of 1940 was announced as next 
in order. : 

Mr. TAFT. At the request of the 
junior Senator from South Dakota. [Mr. 
Gurney], who reported the bill, I ask 
that it go over. I understand that some 
engg amendments are to be offered 

it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

H. EARLE RUSSELL 


The bill (H. R. 5545) for the relief of 
H. Earle Russell was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 5075) to create a Recre- 
ation Board for the District of Columbia, 
to define its duties, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I ask that the bill go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

POLICE AND MUNICIPAL COURTS OF THE 

DISTRICT 

The bill (H. R. 5784) to consolidate the 
police and municipal courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that 
bill was considered by the Senate earlier 
today and then was passed over. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is 
not present. I think perhaps he wanted 
to raise some question about the bill. 
Unless the Senator thinks that we could 
take the bill up under the 5-minute rule, 
I suggest that it had better go over for 
further consideration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator 
from Nebraska understood the bill was 
to go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

FORWARDING AND SERVICING OF 
WATER-BORNE EXPORT AND IMPORT 
COMMERCE 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (H. R. 6291) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, 
to provide for the coordination of the 
forwarding and similar servicing of 
water-borne export and import foreign 
commerce of the United States, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Commerce with amendments. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Maryland explain 
this bill, and also one or two others on 
the calendar which follow it? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I shall be glad to 
do so. The pending bill is known as the 
forwarders bill. I assume it is not neces- 
sary for me to take the time of the Senate 
to explain the functions of forwarders. 
Their activities are well known and the 
need of them so obvious as not to re- 
qe any specific statements of descrip- 
ion. 

This bill authorizes the Administrator 
of the War Shipping Administration, 
who, of course, is Admiral Land, to co- 
ordinate all public and private forward- 
ing activities. He will have the authority 
to deal with the various departments of 
Government and to make such arrange- 
ments and perform such acts as are nec- 
essary in order to carry out the policy 
called for by this bill. 

A number of foreign countries, such 
as Great Britain and others, have al- 
ready set up public agencies similar to 
the one provided by the bill, and it is very 
desirable for that reason, as well as for 
other reasons, that there should be simi- 
lar authority in our Government—for 
instance, as to the allocation of ports, the 
selection of routes to be followed, and 
very many other arrangements. For- 
eign governments through their own 
public forwarders have certain authority 
and certain power and therefore are able 
to do various things that cannot be done 
by us if we have to rely entirely upon 
private forwarders. 

There is an amendment which has 
been reported to the hill merely from the 
standpoint apparently of precaution. It 
is to the effect that this act shall not in 
any way interfere with the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

This act has reference to water-borne 
exports and imports in foreign com- 
merce only. Its passage is desired by 
the private forwarders and by all the 
agencies of the Government which have 
come closely in contact with and are 
familiar with the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first 
amendment reported by the committee 
will be stated. 

The first amendment was, on page 3, 
line 1, after the word “directed”, to insert 
the following proviso: “And provided 
further, That nothing herein shall be 
deemed to affect the power or jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, nor confer upon the Maritime 
Commission concurrent power or juris- 
diction over any matter within the power 
or jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
after line 6, to insert: 

(e) In conformity with the President's Ex- 
ecutive order of February 7, 1942 (No. 9054; 
7 Federal Register 837), the functions and 
duties of the Commission, under this section, 
insofar as they pertain to functions and 
duties of the Commission transferred by such 
Executive order to the Administrator of the 
War Shipping Administration, shall be per- 
formed by such Administrator. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The amendments were ordered to be 
—— and the bill to be read a third 

me. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


EXTENSION OF LIFE OF MARINE WAR 
RISK INSURANCE ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 6550) to extend and amend 
subtitle, Subtitle—Insurance of title II of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended (Public, No. 677, 76th Cong), 
approved June 29, 1940, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Commerce with an 
amendment. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
understood the Senator from Wisconsin 
desires an explanation of this: bill, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Les; I should like 
to have the Senator explain the bill. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, the 
law which this bill seeks to prolong will 
otherwise expire on March 10, and the 
purpose of the bill is to continue the 
present law beyond that date. 

Under the existing law the Maritime 
Commission has been authorized to pro- 
vide for marine insurance, to try to work 
out with private insurers such arrange- 
ment as seems to be best and, when that 
cannot be done suitably, to place the 
insurance in the Maritime Commission. 
A certain amount of such public insur- 
ance has been made effective, and there 
have been one or two losses. 

So far the insurance which has been 
effected has been on hulls only, but the 
Maritime Commission now has under 
consideration arranging for insurance on 
cargoes. Of course, it is easy to under- 
stand that war conditions make it more 
and more difficult for private insurance 
companies to handle this business satis- 
factorily. Therefore any need which 
might have existed for the enactment of 
this bill before the war began has, of 
course, been increased very much by the 
fact that we now have war conditions 
with which to reckon. 

There is one amendment which elimi- 
nates in the pending bill a prohibition 
upon the insurance of contraband of 
war. It is not fhought necessary that 
that provision should remain in the bill, 
because being now in a state of war, con- 
traband of war is not a live question, 
and also because it is possible that an 
act of last November, the so-called Neu- 
trality Act, probably repealed the pro- 
vision as to contraband by implication. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment reported by the’ committee 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 9, 
after the word “as”, it is proposed to 
insert “the Congress by concurrent resc- 
lution or.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

LEO MALVEY 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 231) 
to approve and authorize the continu- 
ance of certain payments for the hos- 
pitalization and care of Leo Malvey, and 
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for other purposes, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS IN NEW YORK BY 
MARTIME COMMISSION 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 260) to 
authorize the United States Maritime 
Commission to acquire certain lands in 
Nassau County, N. Y., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BAYOU LAFOURCHE BRIDGE, LA. 


The bill (S. 1971) to legalize a bridge 
across Bayou Lafourche at Valentine, 
La., was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Chief of Engi- 
neers and the Secretary of War are hereby 
authorized to approve the location and plans 
of a pontoon bridge already constructed by 
Valentine Sugars across Bayou Lafourche at 
Valentine, La.: Provided, That said bridge has 
been authorized by the Legislature of the 
State of Louisiana and as located and con- 
structed affords reasonably free, easy, and 
unobstructed navigation. 

Sec. 2. When the location and plans of said 
bridge have been approved as provided in 
section 1 of this act, said bridge shall be 
deemed a lawful structure and subject to the 
laws enacted by Congress for the protection 
and preservation of the navigable waters of 
the United States. 

Sec, 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


COLORADO RIVER BRIDGE, CALIF. 


The bill (H. R. 6072) authorizing the 
States of Arizona and California, jointly 
or separately, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the 
Colorado River at or near Needles, Calif., 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE STRAITS OF 
MACKINAC 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2133) to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Michigan to 
construct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge or series of bridges, causeways, 
and approaches thereto, across the Straits 
of Mackinac,” which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with 
amendments, on page 2, line 4, after the 
word “within”, to strike out 1 year” 
and insert “2 years”, and in line 5, after 
the word “within”, to strike out “3” and 
insert “4”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved 
September 25, 1940, granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Michigan to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge or 
series of bridges, causeways, and approaches 
thereto, across the Straits of Mackinac at or 
near a point between St. Ignace, Mich., and 
the Lower Peninsula of Michigan, be, and is 
hereby, revived and reenacted: Provided, That 
this act shall be null and void unless the 
actual construction of the bridge herein re- 
ferred to be commenced within 2 years and 
completed within 4 years from the date of 
approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is expressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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ST. MARYS RIVER BRIDGE, MICHIGAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2134) to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the State 
of Michigan, acting through the In- 
ternational Bridge Authority of Michi- 
gan, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a toll bridge or series of bridges, cause- 
ways, and approaches thereto, across the 
St. Marys River,” which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Com- 
merce with amendments. On page 2, line 
5, after the word “within”, to strike out 
“1 year” and insert “2 years,” and in line 
6, after the word “within”, to strike out 
“3” and insert “4”, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the act approved 
December 16, 1940, authorizing the State of 
Michigan, acting through the International 
Bridge Authority of Michigan, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge or series 
of bridges, causeways, and approaches 
thereto, across the St. Marys River, from 
a point in or near the city of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., to a point in the Province 
of Ontario, Canada, be, and is hereby, re- 
vived and reenacted: Provided, That this act 
shall be null and void unless the actual con- 
struction of the bridge herein referred to be 
commenced within 2 years and completed 
hier 4 years from the date of approval 
hereof. 


Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN BRIDGE COMMISSION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 176) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to an agree- 
ment amending the original agreement 
entered into by the States of New York 
and Vermont to creation of the Lake 
Champlain Bridge Commission, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Commerce with amendments. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask the Senator in charge of the joint 
resolution, or any one who knows, 
whether there is a provision in the meas- 
ure which would make the bonds which 
are authorized by the compact to be 
issued by a corporation, which is, in 
effect, a municipal corporation, taxable 
by the Federal Government. Can any 
Senator answer the question? No an- 
swer being given, I ask that the joint 
resolution go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be passed over. 

Mr. AUSTIN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, since rising and making in- 
quiry about House Joint Resolution 176, 
I have been able to find the measure, and 
I find that there was stricken out, on 
page 7, lines 17 and 18, the following 
words: 

Said bonds, and the interest thereon, shall 
be exempt from taxation. 


So that if the bill were considered and 
passed, Congress would act upon a fun- 
damental question, and I give notice that 
I object to this measure being considered 
on any consent call of the calendar. I 
hope this statement will be respected in 
the future. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the 
joint resolution is otherwise all right, why 
not vote to reject the amendment, and 
let the joint resolution pass? 

Mr. AUSTIN. That would be entirely 
satisfactory to me, but I would not take 
advantage of the absence of the Senator 
in charge of the joint resolution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know about 
the matter in detail. Of course, the Sen- 
ator would not want to do that. 


EMERGENCY LAWS RELATING TO THE 
MERCHANT MARINE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 180) to ex- 
tend and amend certain emergency laws 
relating to the Merchant Marine and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with 
amendments, on page 1, line 8, after the 
words “time as,” to insert “the Congress 
by concurrent resolution or“; on page 2, 
line 1, after “1940” to strike out “sub- 
title—Insurance of title II of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended 
(Public, Numbered 677, Seventy-sixth 
Congress), approved June 29, 1940”; on 
page 2, line 8, after “1941” to insert “and 
all authority of the Commission under 
such acts and resolutions, insofar as the 
same pertains to functions and duties of 
the Commission transferred to the Ad- 
ministrator of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration by the President’s Executive 
order of February 7, 1942 (numbered 
9054; 7 Federal Register 837), shall be 
performed by such Administrator in con- 
formity with such Executive order;” and 
on page 2, after line 15, to strike out sec- 
tion 2, as follows: 


Src, 2. The proviso in section 222 (a) (2), 
in subtitle, Insurance of title II of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (Public, 
No. 677, 76th Cong.), is hereby repealed. 


So as to make the joint resolution 
read: 


Resolved, etc., That the provisions of each 
of the following acts and resolutions, and all 
authority thereunder, are hereby continued 
in full force and effect until 6 months after 
the termination of the present war shall 
have been proclaimed or, in the case of any 
one or more of such acts and resolutions, 
until such earlier time as the Congress by 
concurrent resolution or the President may 
designate: Public Resolution No, 74, Seventy- 
sixth Congress, approved May 14, 1940; Pub- 
lic Resolution No. 82, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
approved June 11, 1940; Public, No. 831, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, approved October 10, 
1940; Public Law 46, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, approved May 2, 1941; Public Law 101, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, approved June 6, 
1941; Public Law 173, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, approved July 14, 1941; and all au- 
thority of the Commission under such acts 
and resolutions, insofar as the same pertains 
to functions and duties of the Commission 
transferred to the Administrator of the War 
Shipping Administration by the President’s 
Executive order of February 7, 1942 (No. 
9054; 7 Federal Register 837), shall be 
performed by such Administrator in con- 
formity with such Executive order. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will not the Senator from North Carolina 
give us a brief explanation of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the joint 
resolution proposes to extend the force 
and effect of certain emergency maritime 
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legislation which has heretofore been 
passed and approved. If there is any 
necessity for a statement, the Senator 
can find it, beginning on the second page 
of the report of the committee and at 
the top of the third page, a statement as 
to the several statutes the effect of which 
is extended until 6 months after the war. 

The committee inserted an amendment 

providing that the Congress itself by 

concurrent resolution may terminate the 
act. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If I understand 
the Senator correctly, no change is made 
in the existing laws which are proposed 
by this measure to be extended. 

Mr. BAILEY. None whatever; it is 
merely an extension. If the Senator de- 
sires a full explanation, he can find it in 
the report, or, if anyone requests, I shall 
be glad to make a statement. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. With the Sena- 
tor’s statement that there is no substan- 
tive change in the statutes which have 
already been enacted, so far as I am con- 
N I do not care for anything fur- 
ther. 

Mr. BAILEY. There is no change in 
the statutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

BRYCE CANYON NATIONAL PARK 

The bill (H. R. 2300) to correct the 
description of land added to the Bryce 
Canyon National Park pursuant to the 
act of February 17, 1931, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

CEDAR BREAKS NATIONAL MONUMENT 
AND THE DIXIE NATIONAL FOREST, 
UTAH 
The bill (H. R. 2302) to adjust the 

boundaries of the Cedar Breaks National 

Monument and the Dixie National For- 

est, in the State of Utah, and for other 

purposes, was considered, ordered to a 

third reading, read the third time, and 

passed. 

JURISDICTION OVER ISLE ROYALE 

NATIONAL PARK, MICH. 

The bill (H. R. 3014) to accept the ces- 
sion by the State of Michigan of exclusive 
jurisdiction over the lands embraced 
within the Isle Royale National Park, 
and for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

ADDITIONS TO ISLE ROYALE NATIONAL 

PARK, MICH. 

The bill (H. R. 4386) to provide for the 
addition of certain lands to the Isle 
Royale National Park in the State of 
Michigan, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

- MATANUSKA SETTLEMENT PROJECT IN 
ALASKA 

The bill (H. R. 5413) to validate set- 
tlement claims established in sections 16 
and 36 within the area withdrawn for 
the Matanuska Settlement project in 
Alaska, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 
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CHICKAMAUGA-CHATTANOOGA NATIONAL 
MILITARY PARK 


The bill (H. R. 6332) to revise the 
boundaries of the Chickamauga-Chatta- 
nooga National Military Park in the 
States of Georgia and Tennessee, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF JUDICIAL CODE RELAT- 
ING TO COUNTY OF MERIWETHER, GA. 


The bill (H. R. 6270) to amend subsec- 
tions (b), (d), and (e) of section 77 of 
the Judicial Code so as to transfer the 
County of Meriwether from the Colum- 
bus division of the middle district of 
Georgia to the Newman division of the 
northern district of Georgia, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

MULTNOMAH COUNTY, OREG. 


The bill (H. R. 962) for the relief of 
Multnomah County, Oreg., was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


LT. COL. J. B. CONMY 


The bill (H. R. 5605) for the relief of 
Lt. Col. J. B. Conmy was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JOSEPH SIMON AND R. D. LEWIS 


The bill (H. R. 5646) for the relief of 
Joseph Simon, lieutenant commander 
(S. C.), United States Navy, and R. D. 
Lewis, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HARRY KAHN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4665) for the relief of Harry 
Kahn, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 5, to strike out 
“$5,000” and insert “$2,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


TOM G. IRVING AND OTHERS 


The bill (S. 2187) for the relief of Tom 
G. Irving; Thomas G. Irving, Sr.; J. E. 
Irving; Mata D. Irving; L. T. Dale; and 
Amelia Dale, was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to satisfy and 
discharge of record as to the defendants here- 
inafter named, without cost to said defend- 
ants, the judgment recovered by the United 
States on June 26, 1933, in the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Ari- 
zona (No. L-908-Phoenix), against Thomas 
G. Irving, Sr.; J. E. Irving; Mata D. Irving; 
L. T. Dale; and Amelia Dale, as sureties upon 
the appeal bond given in the case of the 
United States against Tom G. Irving, such 
judgment having been rendered against the 
said sureties by reason of an alteration in 
such appeal bond which was made by an 
assistant United States attorney without no- 
tice to and without the consent of said 
sureties, or any of them, and after they had 
executed such bond. 


ALLENE RUHLMAN AND JOHN P. RUHLMAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5473) for the relief af Allene 
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Ruhlman and John P. Ruhlman, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Claims with amendments, on page 1, 
line 6, to strike out “$5,221” and insert 
“$2,721”; and in line 7, to strike out 
“$3,185” and to insert “$1,185.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 


OLYMPIC NATIONAL PARK, WASH. 


The bill (H. R. 4336) to accept the 
cession by the State of Washington 
of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands 
embraced within the Olympic National 
Park, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MAILING OF SMALL FIREARMS 


The bill (H. R. 1793) to authorize mail- 
ing of small firearms to officers and em- 
ployees of enforcement agencies of the 
United States was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the calendar. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE RE- 
PORTS, SIGNING OF BILLS, ETC. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that during the 

recess of the Senate, committees may be 


authorized to make reports on bills, reso- 


lutions, and nominations; that the Vice 
President or the Presiding Officer be 
authorized to sign bills and resolutions 
ready for signature; and that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate be authorized to 
receive messages from the House of 
Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


CONSOLIDATION OF POLICE AND MUNIC- 
IPAL COURTS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Ken- 
tucky whether it is the intention of the 
leader that the Senate shall recess over 
until Monday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Is there any spe- 
cific business to come up on Monday? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The unfinished busi- 
ness, the appropriation bill, will be the 
principal business on Monday. I hope 
it will not take long to dispose of it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I should like to 
state to the Senate at this time that it 
is my purpose to arrange to have the 
District court bill brought up on Monday, 
if possible; if not, then at the next ses- 
sion of the Senate after Monday. I 
make this statement so that those who 
wish to inquire into the District court re- 
organization bill, or wish to be present 
when it is considered, may avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. 

RADIO BROADCAST, MONDAY, MARCH 2, 

ON DEVELOPMENT OF WESTERN MIN- 

ERALS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to take the liberty to announce 
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that on next Monday evening, at 9 
o’clock eastern war time, the Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. Harold Ickes, will 
engage in a radio discussion over the 
blue network with the chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys, which has been 
studying western resources and the prob- 
lem of developing mineral deposits in 
continental United States, and of the 
possibility of developing and utilizing 
power from water and power from coal. 
T believe this matter, which has been the 
subject of a good deal of attention by 
the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, merits the consideration of the 
country at large. The broadcast will be 
under the auspices of the Washington 
Star, and is on the program commonly 
known as the National Radio Forum. 

Mr. President, there has been a mis- 
taken assumption that the efforts of 
western Senators and Representatives to 
draw attention to the neglected natural 
resources of the West have to do with 
a purely sectional problem. I dare say 
it is considerably more than a sectional 
problem. It has to do immediately with 
procuring for the United States the crit- 
ical and strategic minerals which are 
essential to the winning of the war. It 
has to do also with the development of 
local economic independence in such a 
manner that when the war shall have 
been won, as it will be won, there will 
remain opportunity for the employment 
of men and money in developing Amer- 
ican minerals. 

I venture to express the hope that this 
announcement may come to the notice 
of many people throughout the country 
who, I know, are interested in the sub- 
ject matter of this broadcast. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior, responding to a 
letter written by the chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys, which was 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on January 9, last, has laid before the 
committee, before the Senate, and be- 
fore the country, a comprehensive pro- 
gram which, if adopted, will make it pos- 
sible to undertake immediately the 
mobilization of our much needed re- 
sources. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bunker in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nomination of Pollard 
Hugh Mercer, to be postmaster at Winn- 
field, La., in place of P. H. Mercer. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions on the calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I ask that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters on the calendar 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations in the Navy be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be notified of all nominations this 
day confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be so 
notified. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
tock a recess until Monday, March 2, 
1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 26 (legislative day of 
February 12), 1942: 


DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


Pierre de L. Boal, of Pennsylvania, now 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Nicaragua, to be Ambassador Ex- 

and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Bolivia. 

Arthur Bliss Lane, of New York, now Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Costa Rica, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to Colombia. 

Boaz Long, of New Mexico, now Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Ecuador, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Ecuador. 

Wesley Frost, of Kentucky, now Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Paraguay, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Paraguay. 

Robert M. Scotten, of Michigan, now Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Dominican Republic, to be Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Costa Rica. 

Avra M. Warren, of Maryland, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, assigned as 
Chief of the Visa Division in the Department 
of State, to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to the Dominican Republic. 

James B. Stewart, of New Mexico, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1 and Consul 
General at Zurich, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Nicaragua. 
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NATIONAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATOR 

Jobn B. Blandford, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be National Housing Admin- 
istrator, 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

L. Metcalfe Walling, of Rhode Island, to be 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion in the Department of Labor. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY 

Capt. Jesse B. Oldendorf to be a rear ad- 
miral in the Navy for temporary service, to 
rank from the 27th day of November 1941. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 26 (legislative day 
of February 13), 1942: 

POSTMASTERS 
OHIO 

Ethel A. Compton, Blacklick. 

Martin M. Helwick, Bolivar. 

Alex C, Franz, Jr., Cleves. 

Robert L. Stygler, Gahanna. 

Harry G. Benjamin, Mount Blanchard. 

Lema M. Collins, Proctorville. 

Mable L. Sloan, Rushsylvania. 

Evelyn M. Barker, Sardis. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 

The nominations of Bryson Bruce et al. 
for promotion in the Navy, whose names ap- 
pear in full in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 18, 1942, under the caption “Nomi- 
nations,” beginning on page 1394, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1942 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


In the blush of a new day, our heavenly 
Father, again Thou hast spoken unto us. 
In the pale light and in the glimmering 
of the dawn, Thou hast revealed Thyself 
over all and above all; in the kingdom of 
the soul we pray for Thy merciful pres- 
ence. While hearts may feel faint and 
sick, let our eyes grow dim with tears of 
gratitude that Thou hast counted us as 
Thy children, rejoicing that works of 
righteousness cannot be repressed but 
that they make secure the moral and 
spiritual destiny of man. 

With thankful breath we pray that 
“God is good” and glory be unto Thy 
name, O Lord Most High. By untiring 
and unselfish devotion at the altar of our 
country enable us to pour forth songs of 
a robust faith and cheer into the arteries 
of the world’s soul. May our daily pledge 
be to our conscience, our country, and to 
our God that we shall leave such a herit- 
age that history will not willingly let die. 
On bended knee we ask for strength to 
live within the right, believing that the 
glorious earth is one great land with 
Thee as Ruler and eternal truth the only 
sword. In the name of our Redeemer, 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
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cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On February 16, 1942: 

H. R. 2372. An act for the relief of Paul E. 
Cook; 

H. R. 3118. An act for the relief of the 
State Compensation Insurance Fund of Cali- 
fornia; and 

H. R. 5164. An act for the relief of Arthur 
W. Jorgenson, and the legal guardian of 
Robert R. Jorgenson, a minor. 

On February 18, 1942: 

H. R. 446. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Opal June Lindsay, Luck A. Lindsay, 
Thelma Louise Lindsay, and Laura Kathleen 
Lindsay; 

H. R. 3225. An act for the relief of Dale L. 
Barthel and others; 

H. R. 3647. An act for the relief of the San 
Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Co.; 

H. R. 4354. An act for the relief of D. H. 
Dantzler; 8 

H. R. 4773. An act for the relief of Brooks 
Equipment & Manufacturing Co.; 

H. R. 5040. An act for the relief of William 
Robert Shaneyfelt and Mildred Shaneyfelt; 

H. R. 5282. An act for the relief of J. W. 
Daughtry; 

H. R. 5572. An act to provide an additional 
sum for the payment of a claim under the 
act entitied “An act to provide for the re- 
imbursement of certain Navy and Marine 
Corps personnel and former Navy and Marine 
Corps personnel and certain Federal civil em- 
ployees for personal property lost or dam- 
aged as a result of the hurricane and flood 
at Parris Island, S. C., on August 11-12, 1940,” 
approved April 23, 1941; and 

H. R. 5984. An act for the relief of Solomon 
Brown. 

On February 19, 1942: 

H. R. 5206. An act for the relief of Nettie 
Woolfolk Montague and Jerry L. Woolfolk 
and others; and 

H. R. 6145. An act for the relief of Mason 
C. Brunson. 

On February 20, 1942: 

H.R.329. An act for the relief of Lulu 
Heron; 

H. R. 3539. An act to provide for the de- 
posit and expenditure of various revenues 
collected at schools and hospitals operated 
by the Indian Service in Alaska; 

H. R. 3542. An act to authorize the pur- 
chase from appropriations made for the In- 
dian Service of supplies and materials for 
resale to natives, native cooperative asso- 
ciations, and Indian Service employees sta- 
tioned in Alaska; 

H. R. 3823. An act for the relief of Edwin 
B. Formhals; 

H. N. 4198. An act for the relief of John 
King; 

H. R. 5280. An act for the relief of G. F. 
Allen, chief disbursing officer, Treasury De- 
partment, and for other purposes; 

H.R.5387. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna M. Paul; and 

H. R. 6225. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals in connection with the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the Fort 
Hall Indian irrigation project, Idaho. 

On February 21, 1942: 

H. R. 5773. An act for the relief of Libby, 
McNeill and Libby; and 

H. R. 6548. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
and for prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1942, and for other purposes, 

On February 23, 1942: 

H. R. 1905. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Michael Lewenczuk; and 

H. R. 4831. An act for the relief of Kath- 
erine McCue. 

On February 24, 1942: 

H. R. 268. An act for the relief of James 

Wood; 
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H. R. 2712. An act for the relief of the 
Branchland Pipe & Supply Co.; 

H. R. 2780. An act for the relief of O. C. 
Ousley; 

H.R.4537. An act for the relief of H. D. 
Bateman, Henry G. Conner, Jr., executor of 
the last will and testament of P. L. Woodard, 
and J. M. Creech; 

H. R. 4622. An act for the relief of Catha- 
rine Schultze; and 

H. R. 5056. An act for the relief of the 
Burlington Auto Co. 

On February 25, 1942: 

H. R. 2724. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Mary E. Philpot, Sandra G. Philpot, 
and Mrs. R. L. Keckler. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 5880. An act to abolish certain fees 
charged by clerks of the district courts; and 
to exempt defendants in condemnation pro- 
ceedings from the payment of filing fees in 
certain instances. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2255. An act to establish a policy with 
respect to the disposition of agricultural com- 
modities acquired by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein an article by Dr. N. R. Dan- 
jelian, Director of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Survey, United States Department 
of Commerce, entitled “Need for the St. 
Lawrence Seaway.” This slightly ex- 
ceeds the rule. I have an estimate from 
the Printer and the additional cost is 
$123.75. I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be inserted notwithstanding. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I also ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude an article by Mr. Richard L. Neu- 
berger, of the Bonneville project, and Dr. 
Raver, Administrator. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an editorial from the Daily 
Herald of Columbia, Tenn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include an editorial from the Boston Post 
of Thursday, February 5, 1942, with a 
copy of the statistics on the reverse side 
of the editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix and insert 
therein an editorial from that great in- 
dependent newspaper of New Jersey, the 
Trenton Evening Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram and any other special orders that 
may have been granted, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CENSORSHIP 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Wooprurr of Michigan addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein an editorial by Mr. Wilbur 
Peterson, of the Marshall Daily Messen- 
ger, of Marshall, Minn., which newspa- 
per, by the way, has several times re- 
ceived national recognition for its edi- 
torial excellence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


{Mr. Younec addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include an ad- 
dress made by the distinguished minority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Martin], on February 18 at 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ANGELL 
was granted permission to extend his 
own remarks.) 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp. I have an estimate from 
the Public Printer which shows that it 
slightly exceeds the space limitation. 
The estimate is $101.25. I ask unanimous 
consent notwithstanding the extra cost, 
to extend this in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PLOESER 
was granted permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD.) 


LT. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, we read in the newspapers that 
Lt. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., who holds 
his lieutenancy simply by virtue of acei- 
dent of birth, although he has entirely 
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recuperated from a simple appendec- 
tomy, is being granted 1 month’s shore 
leave so that the doctors may keep him 
under observation. The commanding 
officer of the Brooklyn Naval Hospital is 
quoted by the Associated Press dispatch 
as saying that the lieutenant is in fine 
condition. 

Now, it is yust this sort of thing that 
is causing so much criticism and justi- 
fiable resentment throughout the coun- 
try. If the son of one of the poor fami- 
lies of your district or my district had 
completely recovered as has Lieutenant 
Roosevelt from an appendectomy, he 
would immediately be put back into the 
service after perhaps being given a few 
days in which to regain his sea legs. It 
simply symbolizes the vicious system 
whereby commissions are handed out on 
a silver platter and whereby the sons of 
prominent men are often given favored 
treatment in our armed services. I do 
not indict Lieutenant Roosevelt, but I 
do indict the practice of which he is a 
symbol—a practice whereby the sons of 
prominent men are advanced in rank 
above their more obscure fellows and 
become teacher’s pets. There is no place 
for the slightest degree of favoritism in 
our armed services. Justice must be 
dispensed with an even hand to every 
man in the Army and the Navy. A sol- 
dier or a sailor from the humblest and 
most obscure family must stand on an 
equal footing in all respects with those 
who are members of the most prominent 
families in the land. That is a funda- 
mental precept of our American form of 
government. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr, Jonson of California and Mr. 
Pappock asked and were given permis- 
sion to extend their own remarks in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend the remarks I expect to make in 
the Committee of the Whole today and 
to include therein a letter addressed to 
me by the National Grange and one from 
the American Farm Bureau. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LT. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I think we are sinking a little 
bit down the ladder in our thinking, and 
especially in our public utterances, when 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives takes the floor to make the criti- 
cism just made by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York who just ad- 
dressed the House. 

Lieutenant Roosevelt, the son of the 
President of the United States, has, I 
believe, a modest commission in the 
Navy—lieutenant, junior grade. He has 
been ill, he has been in the hospital. He 
is being kept there and he should be kept 
there until he has recovered and is physi- 
cally able to return to the service. And 
this treatment, let me say to the gentle- 1 
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man from New York, is being accorded 
to every citizen in the United States 
armed forces today. The best we can 
give the boys, whether they be sons of 
the President or not, is none too good. 
We have appropriated hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to give these boys fine en- 
vironment in the cantonments and the 
very best in medical attention and medi- 
cal treatment when they are ill. Shame 
On any man in this House who stands in 
the Well at a time like this and makes 
that sort of statement. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I did 
not know I was going to say a thing about 
operations when I first thought of asking 
for time, but I am constrained to do so by 
the remarks just made by the gentleman 
from New York. I have had an appen- 
dectomy and I assure the gentleman that 
while the operation may be simple, re- 
covery absolutely is not, and one runs 
great danger in going back to work until 
he is fully recovered. I know the time 
Lieutenant Roosevelt was operated on 
and I know, regardless of what any doctor 
states, that he is not able to go back to 
active duty at this time. 

I have not had much to say about criti- 
cism in the past, but I am going to have 
more to say about this sort of thing in the 
future. It is time the American people 
stopped this kind of foolishness. 

I believe that Roosevelt junior is per- 
fectly justified in not returning to duty 
until he is absolutely healed. 

The purpose for which I rose was to say 
that we have had many splendid tributes 
paid to Florida’s first hero of World War 
No. 2, Capt. Colin Kelly, but one of the 
finest tributes to be paid to him was that 
made oy our colleague the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Boyx1n] shortly after 
Captain Kelly’s death. Not only did the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BOYKIN] 
feel strongly about this matter, but he and 
his friends, Danciger Bros., of Fort 
Worth, Tex., have contributed $500 to 
the Capt. Colin Kelly memorial fund and 
to Mrs. Colin Kelly. The people of Flor- 
ida are grateful to FRANK Boykin and 
Danciger Bros., of Fort Worth, Tex., for 
this contribution and their splendid 
tribute to Captain Kelly. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
to extend my remarks and include a let- 
ter from the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Boykin] and from Danciger 
Bros. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
was not on the floor when the remarks 
were first made about Lieutenant Roose- 
velt, but I have inquired and learned what 
was said. I join with the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
RUM] in the answer he made, 
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The only effect of critical remarks of 
that kind is to undermine the respect of 
the American people for the President of 
the United States, a dangerous thing for 
men to play with in these days. It is an 
illustration of the sniping that is going 
on, individual sniping. That is all it is, 
individual sniping. 

I know that every son of the President 
of the United States is seeking the most 
hazardous duty to which he can be as- 
signed. 

Members of Congress must discipline 
themselves the same as the American 
people in time of war. We have got to be 
hard-boiled. We have to discipline our- 
Selves. As the leader of the House, as a 
Member of the House, and, as an Ameri- 
can citizen, I urge that future utterances 
be tolerant and temperate, because we 
are playing with the future of our coun- 
try. As the gentleman from Virginia 
Mr. WoopruM] well said the other day, 
our first task, not as Democrats, Republi- 
cans, or as members of any other group, 
but as Americans, is to win the war. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a letter that I have sent to my 
constituents, and also to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]? 

There was no objection. 


CRITICISM 


Speaker, I take the floor at this time 
not to offer criticism of the son of the 
President of the United States, but to de- 
fend the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER] in at least one re- 
mark he made. He stated in substance 
that it is high time some consideration 
be given to the rank and file of American 
soldiery which is fighting so gallantly on 
every front that our Army and Navy have 
been assigned to defend. 

Mr. Speaker, although the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] was quick 
to criticize the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. WILLIAM T. Puetrrer], it will 
be recalled that at the time I offered an 
amendment to give the boys in service 
transportation home during furlough, 
the same gentleman was just as eager to 
block that amendment as he is now to 
criticize other Members on the floor of 
the House. If you will read the Recorp 
of the debate which ensued over the Hall 
free furlough transportation amendment, 
you will find that the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] characterized 
my proposal as mushy-soft“ legislation. 

I urge that immediate consideration be 
given to the soldiers and sailors of the 
United States in the form of insurance 
for at least a $5,000 policy to each man 
so that his dependents will be taken care 
of in case he does not return. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

PENALTY FOR THEFT OF TIRES AND 

TUBES 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute 
and to extend my own remarks in the 
RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
LMr. TALLE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr Speaker, I rise to call 
attention to H. R. 6635, a bill which I 
introduced several days ago and which 
proposes to make the theft of tires and 
tubes a Federal offense during the period 
of emergency. 

Because of the rationing now in effect 
as a defense measure, the theft of tires 
and tubes has become a serious national 
problem. Obviously the increase in value 
and the consequent increase in thefts of 
these articles are the direct results of the 
restrictions placed on their sale and use. 

In normal times the theft of a small 
article of this nature comes under the 
heading of petty larcency and is prop- 
erly within the jurisdiction of local au- 
thorities. Under present circumstances, 
however, the theft of a single tire might 
conceivab'y make a motor vehicle inop- 
erative for the duration of the war, thus 
causing irreparable damage to the owner 
and placing a further strain on public 
transportation systems, 

Mr. Speaker, this is a Federal problem. 
It grew out of Federal regulations. The 
criminal statutes pertaining te stolen 
tires in the several States were enacted 
before the present situation developed. 
In this connection, it should be noted 
that only about eight of the State legis- 
latures are in regular sessions and special 
sessions are contemplated in only four 
or five additional States. Consequently, 
prompt revision of State laws would not 
be possible in many instances. Further- 
more, the States are not in position to 
cope with interstate traffic in stolen tires. 

In order to protect the motoring public 
under these conditions it is my opinion 
that Federal legislation is not only de- 
sirable but, in fact, urgently necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, I expect to make a fur- 
ther statement concerning this matter 
in the near future. In the meantime, I 
plan to present to the House Committee 
on the Judiciary testimony offered by 
leading automobile associations and au- 
tomobile insurance companies in support 
of my bill. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
address recently made by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. MICHENER]? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own Te- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein an address deliv- 
ered by Father Butler, of St. Norberts 
College, Green Bay, Wis: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin {Mr. JOHNS]? 

There was no objection. 

NAMING OF PROPOSED DAM IN ARKANSAS 
“DOUGLAS MacARTHUR DAM” 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. ELLIS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
introduced H. R. 6679, providing for the 
naming of a huge dam now under con- 
struction in Arkansas Douglas MacAr- 
thur Dam.” 

Douglas MacArthur was born January 
26, 1880, at Little Rock, Ark. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, the Washington of 
the Philippines, with his handful of men 
holding off the full tide of an ocean of 
Japs, is writing daily new pages in the 
history of democracy, of Christianity, 
and of free men everywhere. 

On the White River in my district this 
giant multipurpose dam, to be the fifth 
largest such structure in the Nation, is 
now 20-percent complete. It is being 
built by the United States Army engi- 
neers as a war project. It will be helping 
to make more aluminum and other ma- 
terials of war long after those brave men 
of Luzon have completed their final 
victory. 

I propose, Mr. Speaker, that just as 
we named the project on the Arkansas 
in Colorado “John Martin Dam” by act 
of Congress, we now name this project 
on the Norfork in Arkansas “Douglas 
MacArthur Dam.” 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BETTER. Mr. Speaker, a bill, H. R. 
1057, known as the Postal Service em- 
ployees longevity bill, passed the House 
on July 23, 1941. It passed the Senate 
in amended form on December 9, 1941, 
and has been in conference ever since 
December 10, 1941. Is there any pro- 
cedure that the House may follow to 
discharge the conferees so that this legis- 
lation may be given final action? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will 
consult the rules and precedents of the 
House, he will find that the remedy is 
in rule XVIII. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include an editorial from the news- 
paper, the Brooklyn Citizen, concerning 
the Greater New York Fund. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY]? 

There was no objection. 


AIR RAIDS OVER LOS ANGELES - 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Voornts]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, out of the welter of rumors and 
reports—and it is certainly to be re- 
gretted our sources of news cannot be 
more accurate—about what may have 
happened in the skies over Los Angeles 
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yesterday, there is one thing that stands 
out clear and definite and that is the 
spirit in which the people stood up under 
the conditions that prevailed. Within 
about 2 minutes after the alarm was 
sounded I am informed there was a per- 
fect black-out over our whole region. The 
people of that entire country maintained 
their calm and equilibrium in a remark- 
able way, in spite of the fact that there 
were apparently some actual casualties. 
There was no hysteria or undue excite- 
ment. Our people met a test which to 
them at least was very real and they met 
it in excellent fashion. I suppose a Mem- 
ber who represents some of those people 
has a right to say that. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
you are all familiar with the fake reporis 
about air raids over Los Angeles yester- 
day. This matter was taken up with the 
War Department and much of this news 
was found to be sensational. 

Why were unidentified planes fired on? 
This either was a practice raid, or a raid 
to throw a scare into 2,000,000 people, or 
a mistaken identity raid, or a raid to lay 
a political foundation to take away from 
southern California its industries, At 
any rate, they were successful in creat- 
ing a hysterical condition among 2,000,- 
000 people, apparently unnecessary. 

What kind of procedure is this? It 
appears to be highly improper. There- 
fore, I am calling on this House to ask 
for the appearance of the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
other subordinates responsible for this 
spectacle, to make proper explanation. 
The effect of this kind of activity will 
be to destroy the confidence of our people 
in the defense program and will break 
down their morale. 

Our people ought to know whether 
this was a practice raid, whether it was a 
political raid, or what kind of a raid 
it was. 

The morale of California is extremely 
high and our people can take the truth, 
but they do resent this program of mis- 
representation and wonder what it is all 
about. They are not jittery, and were 
not hysterical, but are beginning to be- 
lieve that the Army and Navy are. The 
truth should be given in this matter. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most important, most satisfactory, 
and long-standing Federal-aid systems 
we have had is the contribution of Fed- 
eral aid for highways. It was long before 
the New Dealera. I notice in this morn- 
ing’s paper that $500,000,000 of such 
funds has been frozen for the duration, 
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and secretly frozen. It was just an- 
nounced this morning. I protest this ac- 
tion. The roads of the interior are not 
so well completed as those on the coasts. 
For instance, I live on the direct line that 
goes through Wheeling, Columbus, 
Springfield, Hannibal, St. Joseph, and 
Denver. Only 50 miles of the 400 miles 
in Kansas are paved. 

We have a number of contractors in 
the small towns in the interior who are 
dependent on this and similar work to 
keep operating and who are ready to go 
ahead with this work. They are not par- 
ticipating in defense projects. I believe 
this to be an unfortunate saving. There 
are so many things that could be done to 

. Save more effectively. This action affects 
everybody's district, more particularly 
those Members from the interior. Itisa 
further destruction of small business.and 
is a renewed blow at the Federal-aid 
system for roads, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, of late 
we have heard a lot about naming dams, 
camps, streets, and cities after General 
MacArthur. I am thinking of how Gen- 
eral MacArthur feels about this. He is 
not a cheap seeker of publicity and honor. 
He wants tanks, guns, planes, munitions, 
and men in the Philippines in order to 
prosecute this war. Let us honor him 
by getting them to him. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. What- 
ever else we do, let us not name a curfew 
after him. 

Mr. WILSON. I am sure General 
MacArthur would concur on any plan 
that would restore efficiency and deliver 
arms to his brave and gallant men fight- 
ing against tremendous odds in the 
hell holes of Luzon Island. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, Corree of Washington addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 


Mr. 
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vise and extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp and include therein an article on 
Mr. Justice Douglas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. HinsHaw addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to insert, as an ex- 
ample of the use of “refined” English, a 
letter by the Honorable Harold L. Ickes 
and the reply thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Record and to include therein an 
article appearing in the Fort Wayne 
papers about the farmers in my district 
not accepting any more hand-outs from 
the A. A. A. for the duration of the war. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I also ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record and to include a short ar- 
ticle by Dr. Norman Sweet concerning 
fifth columnists, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. S Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein a 
radio address delivered by a former ma- 
jority leader of the House, Hon. John Q. 
Tilson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 


VETO MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES—DANIEL EL- 
LIOTT AND HELEN ELLIOTT (H. DOC. 
NO. 641), 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 4998, “for the relief of Daniel 
Elliott and Helen Elliott.” 

The bill proposes to provide for the 
payment of the sum of $500 to Daniel 
Elliott and the sum of $3,000 to Helen 
Elliott, both of Baltimore, Md., as com- 
pensation for personal injuries and ex- 
penses resulting from a collision between 
an automobile in which they were riding 
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and a truck of the Work Projects Admin- 
istration. 

It appears that on October 29, 1940, 
Daniel Elliott, accompanied by his wife, 
was driving his automobile in the sub- 
urbs of Baltimore, near an intersection 
at which a flagman of the Work Projects 
Administration was stationed. The Gag- 
man waved to him to proceed into the 
intersection. Simultaneously, however, 
a truck of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration entered the intersection at a right 
angle to the automobile and a collision 
resulted. The conclusion is warranted 
that the accident was caused by the neg- 
ligence of an employee of the Work Proj- 
ects Administration, and that, therefore, 
the Government should assume respon- 
sibility in the matter. Accordingly, the 
sum of $343.10 has already been paid to 
Mr. Elliott administratively as compen-. 
sation for damages to his automobile. 

It is now proposed to pay him a fur- 
ther sum of $500 to compensate him for 
hospital, medical, and other expenses 
which he has incurred, or may incur, for 
the benefit of his wife, Helen Elliott, who 
was hurt in the accident. 

It is also proposed by this bill to pay 
her the sum of $3,000. The evidence in- 
dicates that Mrs. Elliott’s principal in- 
jury was a ‘fracture and dislocation of 
the right elbow. She was in a hospital 
for 7 days and stayed away from her 
employment for a total period of 3 weeks, 
losing $60 in wages. She does not ap- 
pear to have sustained any permanent 
injuries of such natur: as would prevent 
her from continuing in the occupation in 
which she was engaged at the time of 
the accident, 

The balance of the proposed. payment 
of $3,000, amounting to $2,940, must, 
therefore, be ascribed largely to pain and 
suffering. In dealing with claims for per- 
sonal injuries, it is indeed proper to make 
a reasonable allowance for pain and suf- 
fering. I have frequently approved pri- 
vate bills in which an appropriate award 
for pain and suffering, in addition to 
medical and hospital expenses, was pro- 
posed to be made. In this case the pro- 
posed payment of $3,000 appears to be 
excessive and far beyond an amount that 
would seem reasOnable under the cir- 
cumstances. If the bill provided for a 
payment of the sum of $1,000 to Mrs. 
Elliott in addition to a payment of $500 
to Mr. Elliott, it would have appeared 
unobjectionable. 

I regret that, under the circumstances, 
I feel constrained to withhold my ap- 
proval from the present bill. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Warre House, February 26, 1942. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal, and, without objection, the 
bill, together with the message, is re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, when the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 30] 

Anderson, Green Patman 

N. Mex, Halleck m 
Arnold Hook Peterson, Fla. 
Baldwin Jarrett Pierce 
Blackney Jensen Rizley 
Buck Johnson, Rogers, Okla. 
Buckley, N. Y, Lyndon B Sacks 

ohnson, W. Va. Schaefer, II. 

ron ennedy, Sheridan 
Cartwright Mi J. Sikes 
Cole, Md. Kleberg Smith, Pa 
Cole, N. Y. Knutson 
Copeland Kramer Stratton 
Douglas McGranery Tolan 
Eberharter McIntyre Vreeland 
Fish Magnuson Walter 
Gathings O'Day West 
Gavagan O'Hara Wolfenden 
Gearhart Osmers Worley 


The - SPEAKER. On this roll, 377 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
dispense with further proceedings, under 
the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

WAR DAMAGE CORPORATION 


Mr. SABATH, by the direction of the 
Committee on Rules, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution (H. Res. 449, Rept. No. 
1828), which was read and referred to 
the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shali be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the act (S. 2198) to 
provide for the financing of the War Damage 
Corporation, to amend the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the act and con- 
tinue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, the act shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of such consideration, the 
Committee shall rise and report the act to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the act and 
amendments thereto to finai passage without 
intervening motion, except one motion to 
recommit. 

SECOND WAR POWERS BILL, 1942 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
before moving to go into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill S. 2208, if I may be permitted, it 
is the purpose of the Committee to hold 
the House in session today until we finish 
the bill. If Members will stay in the 
Chamber, we will have a much better 
chance to adjourn early. 

Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill 
S. 2208, to further expedite the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill S. 2208, with Mr. 
Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dewey: On page 
12, strike out lines 6 to 11, inclusive, and add 
the following by striking out the semicolon 
after the word “market” of the proviso, add- 
ing a comma and the following words: “ex- 
cept that such transactions in such obliga- 
tions having maturities of 6 months or less 
need not be in the open market.“, so that the 
proviso will read as follows: 

“Provided, That any bonds, notes, or any 
obligations which are direct obligations of the 
United States or which are fully guaranteed 
by the United States as to principal and in- 
terest may be bought and sold without regard 
to maturities but only in the open market, 
except that such transactions in such obliga- 
tions having maturities of 6 months or less 
need not be in the open market.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. DEWEY. Les. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. As the gen- 
tleman knows, it is my purpose to offer a 
substitute amendment to the amend- 
ment the gentleman from Illinois has 
just offered, as soon as I can obtain rec- 
ognition for that purpose, and I am won- 
dering if it would be agreeable to the 
gentleman from Illinois to have the Clerk 
read my amendment now for the infor- 
mation of the House. 

Mr. DEWEY. I am agreeable to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will read the amendment to 
be proposed by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. SMITH]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to be offered by Mr. SMITH of 
Virginia as a substitute for the amendment 
of Mr. Dewey: On page 12, line 11, after the 
word “interest”, insert “to an adequate 
amount, not exceeding $5,000,000,000.” 


Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
port of this amendment is to place some 
limit on the purchase of Government 
securities by the Federal Reserve banks 
directly from the Treasury of the United 
States. It is contended that this power 
will Le used by the open-market com- 
mittee and the Federal Reserve Board 
only in times of emergency. 

I believe such power should exist in 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board, cooperating to- 
gether, to relieve our financial divisions 
of the Government from any anxiety or 
from any difficulty at the time of an 
emergency, but at the same time this is 
a historical way for creating inflation- 
ary movements. It is well known that 
dealings between the Treasury and a bank 
of issue generally bring inflationary ex- 
pansion of the currency. There is always 
the claim that the power will be carefully 
used, and used only as an emergency 
exists, but I still maintain that the Con- 
gress should have some hold over the 
situation. 

I admit there are daily reports from 
the Treasury and annual reports from 
the Federal Reserve Board to the Con- 
gress, but I think that in advance there 
should be laid down some limits to the 
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amount of securities the Federal Reserve 
System may purchase from the Treasury 
Department, or there should be laid down 
some limit as to the maturity and type 
of security that they may purchase. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. Briefly. 

Mr. GORE. Is there any limit to the 
amount of securities which the Federal 
Reserve may now purchase? 

Mr. DEWEY. I think $65,000,000,000 
is the amount of the public debt, and 
under the amendment proposed the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks could purchase up 
to the limit of the public debt. 

Mr. GORE. My inquiry applies to the 
amount which can be issued. The gen- 
tleman proposes now to limit the Federal 
Reserve Board in the amount that it may 
purchase from the Treasury. 

Mr. DEWEY. I covered in that state- 
ment of mine as to limit the proposed 
amendment to my amendment by the 
gentleman from Virginia. My amend- 
ment only limits by maturity, permitting 
the Federal Reserve System to buy only 
securities that are of 6 months’ matu- 
rity, to really cover the emergency; to 
cover an emergency around tax-payment 
dates when the Treasury needs cash to 
cover the lar in the receipt of taxes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DEWEY. Briefly. 

Mr. GORE. I believe we should all 
recognize that one thing we want to 
avoid is a repetition of what happened 
in the last war when each successive 
issue bore a higher interest rate. Our 
debt is now of such proportion that we 
could not stand that. 

Mr. DEWEY. I would answer that di- 
rectly, but I prefer to incorporate the 
answer in my general statement. I con- 
tended yesterday when speaking that 
competition between the Treasury De- 
partment and the open market does not 
reduce interest rates. It is the con- 
fidence in the securities, and we must 
have people keep their confidence in the 
securities. But if there are dealings be- 
tween the Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury, that confidence may be lost. 
For that reason, I believe there should be 
some limit as proposed by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] or as to 
the limit as to maturity which will cover 
short-term periods when an emergency 
might exist. For that reason, I believe, 
without any partisanship at all, but 
thinking very carefully of the future 
stability of our currency and future sta- 
bility of our Government securities, that 
the House should give this matter very 
careful consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. This provision 
in the bill is proposed as a temporary 
expedient? The provision in the bill is 
to meet a temporary situation; that is 
true, is it not? 

Mr. DEWEY. That is true. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. And probably 
not lasting certainly more than a period 
of a few months; let us say 6 months? 

Mr. DEWEY. That would certainly be 
all that I could see, for the simple reason 
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that the Treasury has already met prob- 
ably the greatest emergency they will 
have to meet, because at the time of 
Pearl Harbor they had an offering out 
of over a billion dollars, and it was han- 
died in the old, traditional way that it 
has always been handled—through the 
open market. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Practically all 
that you propose is that this be limited 
to that particular thing—an emergency 
or a short-period proposition? 

Mr. DEWEY. That is what the pro- 
ponents of the amendment kept men- 
tioning and what the members of the 
Federal Reserve staff kept reiterating. 
This is to take care of an emergency 
situation. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. In other words, 
you do not want it to be made a policy 
of the Government merely for the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to take any amount 
of securities that the Treasury might 
offer to them? 

Mr. DEWEY. They should not, be- 
cause it is their announced policy that 
they wish to sell securities to the people 
and not to the banks. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield to the chairman. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is the 
understanding of the committee, I be- 
lieve, that that arrangement which the 
gentleman just mentioned was consum- 
mated by agreement in advance on the 
part of the Federal Reserve banks that 
they would take this billion and a half 
issue off of the hands of the purchasers 
from the Treasury. 

Mr. DEWEY. That is always the way, 
except instead of taking it direct, it has 
been traditionally customary ever since 
there has been an open-market com- 
mittee for the banks to come in and sub- 
scribe, and anything that they cannot 
distribute to the people, the Federal Re- 
serve System, performing the functions 
for which it was set up, takes that 
surplus off the hands of the banks and 
distributors. That was done. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Now, what 
is the difference, insofar as the strain 
or danger upon the System—what is the 
difference in substance if the Federal 
Reserve banks take this issue directly 
from the Treasury or these buyers of the 
bonds, who want to get some profit, take 
them from the Treasury and then sell 
them to the Federal Reserve banks? 

Mr. DEWEY. I do take exception to 
saying that an organization of people 
that has been in business since 1917 is 
insisting on this in order to get a little 
profit. They do not do that. It is a 
service, and they get precious little for 
it—31% cents per $1,000 bond. But I 
believe it is an advisable thing to keep 
the distributing service alive at this time. 
It would be exactly as if Ford said, “The 
Ford car will sell itself and we do not 
need any more agents.” We will need a 
precious number of agents to distribute 
our defense bonds, and I believe that 
system should be carried on. If it were 
an exorbitant fee, or if it was a fee that 
was demanded to be increased, that 
would be something different. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have 2 additional min- 
utes. I want to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. What we are 
all trying to get at is what is the differ- 
ence in the strain upon the credit and 
the power to issue, or in the public dan- 
ger, between the sale of these bonds by 
the Treasury directly to the Federal Re- 
serve banks and the sale of these bonds 
to the distributors who in turn sell to the 
Federal Reserve banks such of the issue 
as they cannot distribute otherwise? 

Mr. DEWEY. One is the well-known 
and traditional way of distributing 
Government securities. It has been em- 
ployed since 1917 from the time of the 
first Liberty Loan. The other system has 
a history and tradition of loose banking. 
There has been so much talk of its use 
and about what has happened in Ger- 
many and.what has happened in France 
that I think it will have a bad psycho- 
logical effect on our people. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. But would 
the gentleman address his explanation 
directly to the question, and that is: 
What is the difference between the per- 
ils to the Federal Treasury or Govern- 
ment of Federal Reserve banks buying 
directly from the Treasury or buying 
from those to whom the Treasury Sells? 
That is the question. 

Mr. DEWEY. I will answer that ques- 
tion. If the Treasury sells to the dis- 
tributors and the Federal Reserve bank 
takes the surplus off the distributor’s 
hands, at least some of the securities have 
stayed in the hands of the public, 
whereas, if they go directly from the 
Treasury to the Federal Reserve bank 
they do not pass through the distribu- 
tor’s hands but later on will have to be 
distributed—I hope—by the Federal Re- 
serve bank through these same distribu- 
tors. How will the Federal Reserve bank, 
unless it intends to purchase and keep 
these securities, ever get rid of them? 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. I have been very 
liberal with my time. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
yield to me during these 5 minutes? 

Mr. DEWEY. I will yield as far as I 
can, but I think the gentleman will agree 
that for the most part of my time I have 
yielded to everybody. I have said very 
little for myself. 

Mr. WHITE. I would like to further 
answer the question of the gentleman 
from Texas. Will the gentleman yield 
to me if I do not object? 

Mr. DEWEY. I will yield to the gentle- 
man if he will let me use part of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. Answering the gentleman 
from Texas as to these bonds being in 
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the hands of the distributors and the 
Federal Reserve banks, there is a very 
great difference between the privileges a 
distributor would have and a Federal Re- 
serve bank. The Federal Reserve bank 
could use them as eligible paper for the 
issuance of currency. The distributor 
would not have that privilege. Is that 
right? 

Mr. DEWEY. That is right. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want to call the at- 
tention of the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas to the fact that there is a 
very great difference. The Treasury 
could call the Federal Reserve banks on 
a small issue and the public need not 
know anything about it. You know the 
power of the Federal Reserve banks to 
distribute issues if they needed to do so; 
and the rate of interest can be held down 
by that method. We all know and can 
see very plainly where that quiet little 
method of working together would obvi- 
ate the necessity of going to the general 
public, which would demand a pretty 
high rate if they were for any term of 
years. I want to say to the gentleman 
again that the tremendous amount of 
short-term issues already outstanding 
will soon require refinancing for a long 
period. 

Mr. DEWEY. My time is running. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I am sorry. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Further an- 
swering the gentleman from Texas, does 
not all recent history show that nation 
after nation after nation in times like 
these, when they have allowed their 
treasury to obtain funds directly from 
central banks of issue, that the tempta- 
tion is too great to resist and that road 
leads on to uncontrolled inflation? 

Mr. DEWEY. That is the history, and 
I think that it creates a bad psychology. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Still further answer- 
ing the gentleman from Texas, the 
Treasury exerts tremendous power over 
the Federal Reserve banks and they 
could not decline to execute the policy 
of the Treasury. The law at the present 
time allows the Treasury to dominate 
the policy of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Section 10, paragraph 6 of the Federal 
Reserve Act reads: 

Wherever any powers vested by this act 
in the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System or the Federal Reserve agent 
appear to conflict with the powers of the 
Secretary of the Treasury such power shall 
be exercised subject to the supervision and 
control of the Secretary. 


Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. For just one question. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Did not the 
Federal Reserve Board have the right to 
purchase these bonds prior to 1935? 

Mr. DEWEY. They had that right 
until 1935. 


. 
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Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. And the 
country did not go broke, did it? 

Mr. DEWEY. I have answered the 
gentleman’s question. 

Since this war started many, many 
central banks of issue were ruined sim- 
ply because the country followed that 
system; and in every reorganized country 
after the first World War one of the fac- 
tors laid down most clearly was that 
there should be no dealings between the 
Treasury and the central bank of issue 
except at arin’s length. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a brief question? 

Mr. DEWEY. I think I must proceed, 
my time is running. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I must sug- 
gest to the gentleman that I cannot agree 
to any further extension of time. 

Mr. DEWEY. I agree with that. 

May I say in closing that I hope this 
House will view without partisanship but 
with great care this amendment, which 
is basic as far as the good of our securi- 
ties is concerned. I believe there should 
be some limit somewhere by the Congress 
over the dealings between the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. WHITE. The primary objective 
of open-market transactions is simply a 
brake on inflation and to control the 
volume of currency and credit through 
open-market transactions. Is that not 
the primary object of that? 

Mr. DEWEY. Yes; it is. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr.STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
Dewey]. 

Mr. Chairman, reference was made to 
the matter of jurisdiction of this legisla- 
tion, but that question is not before us 
now. The question of jurisdiction is 


really not important in comparison to the 


extreme importance of this legislation. 
The question now is the passage of the 
bill. Iam glad to give my wholehearted 
support to title 4 of the bill as reported 
by the Judiciary Committee. 

This provision, as has been stated, 
would simply restore to the Federal Re- 
serve Act the exact language that was in 
the original law which obtained through- 
out its history down to the time of the 
passage and approval of the Banking Act 
of 1935. At that time it was thought by 
some that this method might tend to 
encourage extravagance. The Senate 
passed a provision striking from the law 
the authority of the Treasury to sell its 
obligations directly to the Federal Re- 
serve banks. It so happens that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia, Sena- 
tor Grass, who is the author of that pro- 
vision in the banking bill of 1935 unre- 
servedly approves and supports now the 
provision incorporated in the bill before 
us. 

The simple fact is that there is not the 
slightest difference between the different 
plans for selling these bonds, whether 
bought by the public or sold directly to 
the Federal Reserve banks, insofar as the 
danger of inflation is concerned. Under 
the existing law they are bought by the 
banks of the country, and principally by 
a few banks, mainly in one city. It 
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should be understood by all that the 
authority of the Federal Reserve banks to 
issue currency upon obligations based 
upon Government is just exactly the same 
with regard to obligations held generally 
by the general banks of the country as 
would be the case as to obligations that 
would be sold directly to the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

Much has been said about inflation. 
Let me say that it is possible under ex- 
isting law, this very day, to expand our 
currency more than $50,000,000,000 by 
the use of the gold coverage which we 
are prepared to supply, and by supple- 
mental Government bonds now available 
for use by the Federal Reserve banks as 
a coverage for currency. In addition to 
that, we have the power to issue three 
billions in currency and the Federal Re- 
serve Act specifically authorizes the use 
of eligible paper as cover for Federal 
Reserve notes. It is possible now, under 
the present law, to increase our currency 
more than $50,000,000,000, which means 
that we could have an expansion by the 
use of the currency and credit so created 
to the amount of more than $250,000,- 
000,000 overnight. So, with all due re- 
spect to the learned gentleman who has 
just addressed the House, there is 
no valid reason for opposition to the 
adoption of the provision of the bill as it 
stands, 

The temporary operation of the pro- 
posal is not the only thing that is im- 
portant. Let us be frank about it. We 
are engaged in a stupendous task in 
financing our part in this unprecedented 
World War. We do not know how great 
the demands will become. Let us not dis- 
parage the credit of our Government. 
Let us not throw a monkey wrench into 
the machinery which is so important and 
which may become indispensable to the 
successful financing of this war. We 
must not hamstring the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve System in conducting 
the necessary operation to win the war. 
That is what we will do if we adopt the 
proposed amendment. The provision 
contained in title IV is the most impor- 
tant provision of the entire bill. The pro- 
posed amendment would defeat its pur- 
pose. It would be more desirable to 
eliminate the proposal than retain it with 
the amendment. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. Chairman, my distinguished friend 
from Illinois is one of the best-posted 
men in this House on the subject of 
Federal financing. He is a former 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and 
I would not presume to pit my judgment 
against his in a matter of this kind. In 
opposing his amendment, I will tell you 
whom I am following. I am following 
the unanimous action of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve bank, 
a private banking system speaking for 
private capital, even though under some 
measure of Federal control. I am fol- 
lowing the American Bankers Association 
that has given this bill its approval and 
endorsement. I have seen two splendid 
editorials in the New York Times. No 
one would accuse that paper of ad- 
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vocating inflation, controlled or uncon- 
trolled. 

Tom Paine was quoted on the floor of 
the House this week as saying at Valley 
Forge: 

These are the days that try men’s souls. 


I quote Tom Paine as saying: 
Credit is suspicion gone to sleep. 


These are again times that try men's 
souls; these are the times when people 
must have confidence in the security of 
their Government bonds. Let the Gov- 
ernment undertake after some bad war 
news to float a loan of three, four, or 
five billion dollars to meet a contem- 
plated expenditure which may run at 
the rate of $5,000,000,000 per month for 
the next fiscal year and the open market 
refuse to take those bonds, suspicion 
that should be asleep will be struck 
awake, confidence will be destroyed, and 
down goes the credit of the Government, 
pulling after it every bank in this Nation. 

A former Senator from Mississippi, 
John Sharp Williams, a great man, said: 

I am a Senator of the United States from 
Mississippi. The senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia can justly make the same statement. 
He belongs to the Nation, and all have respect 
for his judgment in matters of this kind, 


This provision disturbed me, and I went 
lone to Senator Glass and asked 


Senator, what must I do? 
He said: 


Willis, these are critical times. My advice 
to you is, do not rock the boat. 


I am going to vote for this section and 
against all amendments that may he 
offered to it. I give you for what you 
may think it is worth the reasons for 
my doing so, the Federal Reserve Board, 
the American Bankers Association, and 
an outstanding authority of America on 
the subject of sound fiscal policies, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to see if we cannot 
arrive at some agreement as to the time 
for debate on this section. I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this sec- 
tion and all amendments thereto close in 
25 minutes. 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a very important amend- 
ment and 10 Members are standing seek- 
ing recognition. If each of them should 
have 5 minutes, that would be only 50 
minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. All right; 
let it go a little while yet. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in the first place, a 
provision as important as this has no 
business in a bill of this kind. The pro- 
visions included in this title should re- 
ceive very careful consideration from 
qualified Members of the House com- 
posing the Committee on Banking and 
Currency before being brought in here 
to be hurried through as a part of an 
omnibus bill. 

I am very much interested in the 
qualifications of the gentleman who is 
the author of the pending amendment, 
a banker from the State of Illinois, who 
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I am told was a financial adviser to the 
Government of Poland. If he was ever 
a financial adviser to Poland, he cer- 
tainly should be qualified to deal with 
shaky finance. 

Back in the good old days before the 
depression of 1929, before all the gov- 
ernments were forced off the gold stand- 
ard, Poland attempted to circulate brass 
zloty pieces and tried to make them 
popular with the people of Poland. 
James Harvey Rogers, the eminent 
economist from Yale University, cited 
Poland as a great example of a shortage 
of an adequate reserve in support of 
the national currency, which stymied 
mternational business. If a man in this 
country found a customer in Poland, at 
the time, when our good friend was 
probably financial adviser to Poland and 
when Poland had scanty gold reserves, 
and if a citizen of Poland went to his 
Polish bank with Polish money to get 
exchange to remit for international con- 
signment purchased in this country, he 
was simply refused banking exchange 
acceptable in this country because, they 
said, they could not possibly let their 
international exchange go out, as it 
would come back as a draft on their 
scanty gold reserve. This was a barrier 
and a blockade to international business. 
That is the kind of monetary system 
they had in Poland. 

The good chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency said, “Let us 
not rock the boat, let us not upset the 
credit of this country.” I am wondering 
which is worse, an unbearable interest 
load piled on the backs of the American 
people, or the so-called inflation. There 
was a time in the history of this country 
when the Members of this Chamber were 
confronted with a great emergency. 
‘There was a shortage of credit and cash. 
Abraham Lincoln met that emergency by 
issuing interest-free Treasury notes, so- 
called greenbacks. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are going to issue 
unlimited credit by the Government, let 
us not pile an interest load on the backs 
of the American people, a pyramid that 
cannot be supported, an inflation that 
will destroy the financial reserves of this 
country. Let us take over the Federal 
Reserve System. Let it belong to the 
Government. If the American people are 
going to be forced to pay interest as a 
control of inflation, let them pay it to 
themselves. 

We do not hear anything from this 
eminent banker who comes here from the 
city of Chicago to advise us how to run 
the banking and fiscal policy of this coun- 
try about relieving the people of America 
of the interest load by letting the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks be taken over by the 
Government. If there is interest to be 
paid, if that is the price of controlling 
inflation, let the American people have 
that interest and not a little group of 
bankers who are going to undermine and 
destroy every financial foundation of this 
country. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Has the gentleman 
Been any particular evidence of an infla- 
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tion in the price of mine products or farm 
products or livestock? 

Mr. WHITE. The fiscal record of this 
country in the last 8 years has exploded 
every argument, every false statement 
that has been made here about the use 
of a metallic money as the foundation of 
our fiscal system. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, if the amendment of- 
fered by my colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dewey] is not adopted, 
I fear this will be a very sorry day for the 
American people. I say this with all sin- 
cerity. Whether we who are opposed to 
inflation succeed in convincing this com- 
mittee and this House that this title as 
proposed is bad legislation, I want it dis- 
tinctly understood that there should be 
no detraction from the sincerity with 
which we present this issue. There is 
not going to be very much satisfaction 
on the part of any of us who oppose in- 
flation in being able to say, “I told you 
so,” 6 months, a year, or perhaps 2 
years from now when property values 
have been wiped out as they were wiped 
out in Germany, and when the American 
dollar has depreciated perhaps $0 per- 
cent, as the franc depreciated from its 


par. 

At least, there is some doubt about the 
feasibility of this legislation. There is 
doubt as to the necessity of buying obli- 
gations direct from the Treasury by the 
Federal Reserve. That doubt should be 
resolved in favor of conservatism and 
sound fiscal policies. This Congress will 
be in session for a good many months 
without very much interruption. The 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve have 
not as yet made out a case of necessity. 
It is all right for individuals to say it 
must be done, but the chairman of the 
Board himself tells us that they do not 
expect to use this power except in case 
of emergencies. 

We are providing the machinery in the 
Dewey amendment for him to smooth 
over those periods of disruption without 
bringing about fear of inflation in the 
face of an intense effort to finance this 
war. 

Somebody suggested that we should not 
rock the boat at this time. My heavens, 
Mr. Chairman, what does this proposal 
in this bill do but rock the boat? It 
rocks the very foundation of an other- 
wise sound economic system. It gives 
encouragement to the rumors that our 
bonds are in jeopardy. And let me tell 
you of a personal experience, if I may be 
pardoned. My youngster, 12 years old, 
had $40 saved up and he said, “Dad, what 
shall I do with it?” I said, “Go down 
and buy some Defense bonds and some 
stamps.” He said, “Oh, Billy tells me the 
bonds are not going to be any good; that 
we are going to have inflation.“ 

That is the answer to this. My 12- 
year-old boy talking about inflation in 
the same breath that defense bonds are 
mentioned. Here, after struggling for 
months on a price-control bill to prevent 
inflation, we are today offsetting all the 
benefits of that legislation by throwing 
the very fear of God into the American 
people who must finance this war effort. 
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If it is not necessary, if the Federal 
Reserve has not made out a clear case 
of necessity, then it is our duty to look 
into this further before we act. 

This is what they say about it. You 
heard quoted a New York paper. Let me 
quote an editorial from a New York 
paper, the Wall Street Journal, which is 
pretty close to business and industry and 
banking, and they say: 


Considering the 12 Federal banks of the Re- 
Serve System as a single central bank, a pur- 
chase by any 1 or by all 12 of Government 
bonds directly from the Treasury would be 
in its nature the precise equivalent of the 
transactions during and after the last war 
between the Reichsbank and the Banque de 
France and their respective governments. In 
both those cases the government borrowed 
from the central bank directly. Both banks 
were banks of issue and, as all remember, 
the result was the orgy of inflation which 
wiped out the German mark and destroyed 
90 percent of the French franc. Theoretically, 
direct borrowing by the Treasury from the 
Federal Reserve System, if indefinitely con- 
tinued, would produce the same results with 
the Federal Reserve currency. At present the 
law contains provisions restraining this proc- 
ess by imposing a minimum ratio of reserve 
to be maintained by the System against both 
reserve deposits of member banks and note 
issues. Continuance of these provisions in 
the law would exclude or at least postpone 
any such consequences as those in the cases 
of the frane and the mark. 


(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, as my remarks will be 
rather directed to the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee I regret that he is 
out of the room. He asks “What is the 
difference between these methods.” 
Said the Englishman to the Scotsman, 
“We are all Englishmen and after all 
there is very little difference.” The 


Scotsman replied, “Thank God for the 


difference.” 

There is a great difference. This limi- 
tation is against opening the door mak- 
ing the sky as the limit. The gentleman 
from Illinois has made it clear that his 
amendment takes care of emergencies 
and we should not be asked to go beyond 
that. Contemplate the danger of this 
proceeding. No longer would the Treas- 
ury have to worry about offerings of 
securities to the people. You know how 
these offerings are now made, do you 
not? The governors of the Federal Re- 
serve bank consult the large bankers as 
to how much of the issue should be short 
term and how much long term and what 
rate of interest they think would have 
to be offered. There is, of course, a good 
deal of worry as to whether the public 
will respond. In recent years, it has 
usually been decided that only about half 
of the issue should be for long terms, 
5 years, 10 years, perhaps, and the other 
half should be short-term notes. This 
seems to have been the plan for the last 
several years. 

Consider the Treasury needing money 
and quietly calling the Federal Reserve 
bank and require them to take bonds at 
a low rate of interest, well knowing their 
authority or influence in distributing 
them quietly to member banks. 
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I have heard it said here that the 
banks suffer no duress in being forced to 
take these issues. Not true. Some 
large bank in some large city would act 
as agent for the Federal Reserve. They 
call up the other member banks and say: 
“You have been allocated so much.” 
Sometimes these banks reply: “We do 
not want them.” Then the answer is 
usually this, as one of the directors of a 
bank has told me, and I can well believe 
it is quite true, “If you do not take this 
allocation you might be placed on the 
black list of the Federal Reserve. Some- 
time you might have a little difficulty in 
discounting with them.” Direct state- 
ment need not be made, a slight sug- 
gestion would be all that would be neces- 
sary. This should be expected and only 
slight pressure would be needed. It is 
perhaps proper that they should use this 
pressure, but do not attempt to deny 
that they do not do it. What bank 
would dare to refuse to accept the allo- 
cation? They usually accept but often 
sell the bonds as early as possible. 

This present proposal is an easy way 
of financing the Government and hold- 
ing down interest rates. I have often 
argued on this floor that it is a pity that 
the savings of our people could not com- 
mand a little more interest and a higher 
return on their investment. 

Now, there is a great difference in this 
language and the Dewey amendment. 
The Dewey amendment fully takes care 
of any emergency. It is a protective sug- 
gestion. I want to remind the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, the gentle- 
man from Texas, who twice recently has 
lectured the House on the dangerous 
pace we have been traveling, and that 
he had voted for many things that he, 
perhaps, ought not to have votedfor. He 
advised us to watch our stepsin thefuture, 
Before he delivers any more of those lec- 
tures I want some votes of his to prove 
that he means what he says, and here is 
a splendid opportunity for him to apply 
the brakes. Like Pat, in handling live 
electric wires, he said, “I feel them very 
carefully before I take hold of them.” 
We all appreciate the possible danger of 
this legislation, and here is a chance to 
place a limitation. Later on, if the ne- 
cessity arises, as it may, we will grant 
further authority. We will weigh the 
wisdom displayed by those in authority 
in the use of the power already granted. 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] said that he was going to take 
the advice of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Take the advice of a board or commis- 
sion that desires the power? Doubtful 
advice, is it not? Are they the best ones 
to advise us when we know their great 
thirst for more and more unusual powers? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last two words. 
First, I want to answer the question 
raised by the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
Sumners]. I see he is not on the floor at 
the present time, and I wish he were. If 
I understood his question correctly, it was 
this: What is the difference between the 
method of financing as provided in title 
IV of this act and the policy of the Fed- 
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eral Reserve in buying in the open market 
at the present time? It may be that I 
confuse somewhat the question asked by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sum- 
NERS]. It may be he asked the difference 
between the method of financing pro- 
posed under title IV and the present 
method of distributing bonds and Gov- 
ernment securities to the commercial 
banks through the . Federal Reserve 
stem 


Sy. à 

What is the difference between financ- 
ing proposed under title IV and the pres- 
ent method of buying in the open mar- 
ket? The difference is this, and it is 
very vital. When the Federal Reserve 
buys in the open market at the present 
time, it pays for the securities it pur- 
chases with its assets, with the assets of 
the Federal Reserve bank. There is an 
exchange of value for value. Under title 
IV what the Federal Reserve bank will do 
is this: It will set up to the credit of the 
Treasury the amount of the securities 
which it takes over. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I would rather 
not yield now. It sets up a credit to the 
Treasury for the amount of securities it 
takes from the Treasury. Then the 
Treasury merely issues checks against 
this credit to pay its current obligations. 
In effect, what actually happens is this: 
For the time that the Federal Reserve 
bank holds these securities, it does noth- 
ing more or less than print money, and 


when it disposes of those securities, if it, 


should dispose of them through the com- 
mercial banks, if may still be simply car- 
rying on the process of printing money. 
Nevertheless, we should understand the 
difference between the proposal in title 
IV and the present open-market policy. 
In the one instance, the Federal Reserve 
pays for the securities it takes over with 
its assets. In the other case it merely 
sets up a credit in favor of the Treasury. 

There is, however, no fundamental 
difference between the policy of purchas- 
ing securities by the Federal Reserve un- 
der title IV of this proposed act, and the 
present method or policy of distributing 
the securities to the commercial bank- 
ing system. In the end both are simply 
processes of printing money. We have 
gone a long way from orthodox financ- 
ing. I now yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I agree 
with the gentleman completely in his 
statement that the Federal Reserve, 
when it takes these bonds, will buy them 
with new credit which it creates, and 
also with the statement that there is no 
difference between that and the sale of 
bonds to the commercial banks, but I do 
not agree with the statement that the 
Federal Reserve bank uses assets to buy 
bonds in the open market. I believe they 
use Federal Reserve credit, backed, it is 
true, by their power to create notes, if 
those notes are asked for by the bank; 
but I am not quite positive that is what 
the Federal Reserve banks use when they 
purchase bonds on the open market. It 
is merely Federal Reserve credit. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The gentleman 
is perhaps 60 percent right, with respect 
to the situation to which he refers, where 
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Government securities are used as col~ 
lateral for Federal Reserve notes. It 
should be remembered that even where 
Government securities are so used the 
Federal Reserve Act still requires 40 per- 
cent gold coverage for the notes, 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. There 
would have to be when the notes are 
issued. They must be backed by some 
power of the Board to create the notes, 
but that is the same power as the power 
to create credit. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman from 
California says they do not use assets. 
Does the gentleman say they have credit 
without assets? 

Mr, VOORHIS of California, 
precisely that. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The statements 
I have made are on the basis solely of 
a provisions in the Federal Reserve 
Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a substitute amendment 
which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smirx of Vir- 
ginia as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. Dewey: On page 12, line 11, 
after the word “interest”, insert “to an ag- 
gregate amount not exceeding $5,000,000,000", 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think many of us at least will 
agree that the next worst thing to losing 
this war would be wild, uncontrolled 
printing press inflation. A good many of 
us are afraid that is just about what this 
is going to lead to. I think everybody 
here wants to give to the Treasury and 
to the administration every power that 
is necessary to win this war, but I think 
we do not want to give them any powers 
that are not necessary. 

This matter caused a good deal of dis- 
cussion in the Committee on Rules when 
we had the application for the rule be- 
fore us. Mr. Goldenweiser, economist 
from the Treasury Department, came to 
talk to us about it. He said very frankly 
that the transactions contemplated here 
would be just the creation of money. I 
have always understood that the crea- 
tion of money was just another name 
for inflation. I do not want any more 
inflation than we have to have. So I 
have offered what I think is a common 
sense solution of the difficulty, which will 
give to the Government all the power 
that they said they needed. All the 
power they said they needed was the 
power in instances such as Pearl Har- 
bor, where an offering of bonds was im- 
minent and where there was a fear that 
by reason of some disaster that might 
occur the bond market would be de- 
moralized for the moment, and that 
therefore they needed this power only 
in case of emergency and did not expect 
to use it except in cases of emergency. 
Therefore, I have offered what I regard 
as a very practical proposition, namely, 
to give them the right to do what they 
ask to do, but put a ceiling of $5,000,000,~ 
000 on it. That gives them everything 
they need. Why give them something 
they say they do not need, which will 
have the danger of printing press 
money? 


I say 
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Iam not criticizing anybody and I am 
not saying it is going to happen, but 
when we are dealing with legislation, 
when we are granting powers, we must 
be careful that the powers which we 
grant are not so great that something 
unforeseen and unintended may hap- 
pen. That is exactly what I am trying 
to do. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Just excuse 
me for a moment. 

Now, you can readily see that with this 
created money, if it was desired to be 
done, all they would have to do would 
be to take a truckload of bonds from the 
Treasury down to the Federal Reserve 
every morning and bring back a truck- 
load of printing-press money and scatter 
that throughout the country. Now, that 
can happen under this bill. Why let it 
happen, when by a limitation of $5,000,- 
000,000 on the aggregate we can prevent 


such a thing happening? 
Mr. DEWEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. DEWEY. I would say that I think 
the gentleman’s amendment is doing 
just exactly what my amendment at- 
tempted to do, and I would be willing to 
withdraw my amendment in favor of 
his 


Mr, SMITH of Virginia. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. The only thing you limit 
them on is the amount? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Only the 
amount. It is just as if you went down 
to the bank to get yourself a line of 
credit, and the bank said, “We will give 
you a line of credit of $5,000.” You say, 
J may need $10,000.” The bank says, 
“All right. Go out and spend that 
$5,000, and if you do it wisely, you come 
back and we will give you another line 
of credit.” That is all I am asking to do 
for the United States Treasury. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, yes- 
terday in speaking on this matter I left 
the impression that I would support the 
Dewey amendment, under certain condi- 
tions. I stated at that time that I had 
not discussed it with Mr. Dewey. Since 
then I have had occasion to read the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. I do not believe I could 
go along with that at all, because, as I 
understand it, it would tend to drive all 
of the paper issued under this particular 
title into 6 months or less as to maturity. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. DEWEY. It would attempt to 
cover what has been usual in the past, 
that is, a temporary emergency, which 
would be supposed to be of less than 6 
months’ maturity. They would refund 
those 6 months or less maturities with 
permanent securities. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Now, if we run into 
a situation where it would be extremely 
difficult to refund, then your debt would 
tend more and more to move into short- 
term paper, which to me is terribly dan- 
gerous. That is about the only objection 
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I have te the demand call feature of the 
present Defense bonds. We are building 
up potential billions of dollars of call on 
the Treasury by the holders of Defense 
bonds who can come and call for the re- 
demption of those bonds. So, I think the 
gentleman from Illinois is very smart in 
offering to accept the substitute amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr, SMITH]. I am in favor of the 
Smith amendment and would be glad to 
support that. That amendment, as I 
understand, limits the amount to $5,- 
000,000,000 the Reserve banks are to pur- 
chase and hold at one time. Should this 
prove insufficient, Congress could cer- 
tainly amend and increase to the amount 
experience requires. 

I think that $5,000,000,000 would take 
care of at least 60 days financing of this 
type on a 60 billion annual budget, or 
on a basis of 5 billion a month outgo 
from the Treasury. So it seems to me a 
60-day authorization would probably be 
all that the Board of Governors or the 
Treasury would come up here and at- 
tempt to justify. I have not talked to 
either group since the bill was called up; 
I do not know what their present position 
is except what I have heard in the debate 
and read in the Recorp, but I do not be- 
lieve they would aggressively try to ob- 
tain more than a 60-day coverage. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. EATON. Since this legislation is 
of such profound importance to the fu- 
ture of this country and there is such a 
difference of opinion as to its validity and 
practicability, why would it not be a good 
thing to cut out title IV entirely, refer 
the thing to the Banking and Currency 
Committee and have a bill brought in 
here after proper hearings, a bill that we 
could agree on? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not suppose 
the members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee would object to that, 
and I do not know that the Board of 
Governors or the Treasury would object 
to it, or that anybody else would object 
to it, but that is simply something for 
the committee to decide upon. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Does the gentleman ap- 
prove or favor the differentiation made 
between the character of the so-called 
defense bonds and these bonds that have 
been subscribed to by the banks of the 
country? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The defense bonds 
are not negotiable; you cannot trade in 
them on the open market, and the 
amount you put into them is guaranteed 
back to you by the Government. This 
is a matter I contended for as far back 
as 1935, and if we are going to have ele- 
vator boys, washwomen, shoeshiners, 
and many other people in the low-income 
brackets buy them, then let us guarantee 
them against market decline and fix it 
so they will not lose their little grubstake. 

Mr. WHITE. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve it. would be an unpatriotic thing for 
those people to demand that they have 
the same kind of bonds that were given 
to the banks? 
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Mr, CRAWFORD. Let them demand 
what they please, because whether you 
sell any Defense bonds or not, the war is 
going to be financed. If they cannot 
finance it through selling bonds to the 
people, then they will finance it through 
creating money out of nothing, which 
this very proposition does. I think the 
Defense bonds are more acceptable to the 
individuals than the open market issues 
being sold to banks. Individuals may 
buy long- or short-term bonds. 

Mr. WHITE. Would the gentleman be 
in favor, then, of creating money with- 
out interest rather than piling up an 
interest load on these interest-bearing 
bonds? How does the gentleman stand 
on that proposition? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Insofar as financ- 
ing the war is concerned, we will finance 
the war. The problem is this: What are 
you going to do with the debt structure 
in the post-war period? That is what I 
was thinking about yesterday when I 
advocated heavier taxes. 

Mr, WHITE. Would it be better to 
pile up the interest load or to reduce it 
by issuing non-interest-bearing notes? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the present Federal 
Reserve Act is bad enough. I am not 
sure that this bill helps it very much, 
but I am sure that these amendments 
would make it worse. We might as well 
understand the situation. If the Con- 
gress had done its duty, in my opinion, 
we would have taken over the Federal 
Reserve banks and stopped the Govern- 
ment from paying interest on its own 
money. 

These amendments would simply tend 
to hamper the system that we now have 
of issuing currency for the financing of 
this war without improving it. 

It is utterly impossible to finance this 
war on the present price levels. If 
something is not done, we not only run 
the risk of a crash but we will probably 
invite repudiation It is necessary to 
make some modification; and so far as 
I have been able to see, with the ex- 
ception of the proposal to take over the 
Federal Reserve banks, this bill as it 
came from the committee is about the 
best proposition that has come before us. 

I think the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DEWEY] 
would probably destroy the bill; and the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia, instead of starting us out, 
as he said, on wholesale inflation, would 
start us out on a policy of deflation at 
a time when expansion is necessary be- 
cause we have more Federal Reserve 
notes out now than his amendment 
would provide. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
question, yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I believe the 
gentleman from Mississippi for many 
years has been a very distinguished advo- 
cate of outright inflation. Am I right? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. No; if 
the gentleman from Virginia had been 
listening he would be better informed. 


For a 
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I have advocated from the very begin- 
ning a controlled expansion of the cur- 
rency, in order to raise the price level 
and enable us to raise revenue sufficient 
to carry on the Government instead of 
going out on a very different kind of 
policy of borrowing from the rich and 
spending it by the billions in an effort 
to restore prosperity by artificial means. 
That policy has brought us to the pre- 
dicament we are in today when we are 
going to have to do something drastic in 
order to raise money to carry on the war. 

Senator Tuomas of Oklahoma and I 
introduced a bill in 1933, which finally 
became law, giving the administration 
the right to issue $3,000,000,000 in cur- 
rency against the gold we then had. If 
that policy had been carried out, if we 
had had a reasonable, controlled expan- 
sion of the currency, commodity prices 
would have risen, we would not have 
continued in the depression. If we had 
followed that policy, instead of starting 
out on a policy of borrowing from the rich 
and giving to the poor, this country 
would have been enjoying a period of 
unprecedented prosperity for the last 7 
or 8 years. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? d 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I wonder if 
the gentleman from Mississippi will in- 
form us as to the difference between 
what he terms controlled expansion of 
the currency and inflation? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. When 
you take the lid off and just permit un- 
controlled inflation by issuing unlimited 
volumes of currency, as they did in Ger- 
many and Russia just after the last war, 
which the bankers and you banker- 
minded Congressmen have harped on so 
much, where it was tied to no metallic 
standard, where there was no limitation 
on it and it was done for the sole pur- 
pose of wiping out internal debts, you run 
into disaster. If we had followed the 
policy, on the other hand, laid down in 
the bill passed in 1933 for a limited, con- 
trolled expansion, with a 40-percent gold 
reserve behind every dollar, we would 
have raised prices to their normal] levels, 
we would have been able to fight our way 
out of the depression and for the last 
7 or 8 years this country would have en- 
joyed a reasonable measure of real pros- 
perity. Then we would have had no re- 
lief rolls. Our farmers as well as our 
industries would have recovered from the 
depression, and the Government would 
have saved billions of dollars. 

May I say to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia that it was not a wild and uncon- 
trolled inflation in World War days that 
brought about the depression of 1920 
and 1921. We had an expansion during 
the World War that raised commodity 
prices to new levels. But when the war 
was over, this same group that now seems 
to control the Federal Reserve banks 
secured control and through the Gover- 
nor of the Board, W. P. G. Harding, 
brought about a ruinous deflation. That 
is your danger now, and it will be your 
danger when this war is over. That is 
the reason I want this power to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof 
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back in the hands of Congress where the 
framers of the Constitution placed it. 
That is the reason I supported Senator 
Owen, of Oklahoma, at that time instead 
of the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass! who is largely re- 
sponsible for the present Federal Reserve 
System that, in my opinion, has caused 
most of our troubles for the last 20 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to vote 
against both of these amendments. As 
I said before, the Federal Reserve Act is 
bad enough. Probably the committee 
amendment improves it a little. But I 
feel certain that these two amendments, 
or either one of them, would be a detri- 
ment to the country. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. BURDICK, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have waited for this 
opportunity for 8 years. I see around 
me all the financial experts of Congress, 
and I am going to ask them two or three 
questions, then leave the floor. If they 
can answer any one of them I will never 
take the floor again on this subject. In- 
stead of issuing bonds and having a fight 
over the interest, which by the end of 
July 1 this year will amount to the ex- 
pense of Government almost, and I 
refer to the interest on those bonds, why 
do you not cut it all out and issue the 
money in each instance, issue the cur- 
rency instead of issuing the bonds? 

Here is my first question: Is there any- 
thing behind a bond that is not also be- 
hind a piece of paper money? Now, some 
of you experts answer that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
no expert, but if you let these fellows 
down here issue all the money they want 
to, there would not be any limit. There 
is a limit to the bonds you may sell. 

Mr. BURDICK. I am satisfied that the 
gentleman from Michigan could not 
answer the question even if he were an 
expert. 

Here is the second proposition. This 
is not an “ism,” this is not an imaginary 
program. This is a program that we put 
into effect one time when we were in just 
the same situation we are in today. 
During the Civil War we issued over 
$400,000,000 of flat money. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky this morning showed 
me one of those bills. The people have 
never paid a cent of interest on those 
since 1865. If you want to pile up an 
interest load that will become bigger 
than the cost of government, then you 
stick to your banker system. If you want 
to fight for the American people, issue the 
money and cut out these bonds. 

Mr, HALLECK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman is in 
favor of printing money and issuing it 
instead of issuing bonds. Would he also 
be in favor of printing the money and 
issuing it instead of taxing the people to 
pay any of the expenses of Government? 

Mr. BURDICK. The question an- 
swers itself. The only way that the 
money would be retired is through taxa- 
tion and through income from other 
sources, 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California, Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BURDICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Is not 
the gentleman willing to agree with this 
statement: You can get inflation quite 
as well by having the bankers create 
money against Government interest- 
bearing debt as you would get if the Gov- 
ernment itself created too much money, 
either in the form of cash or credit, 
What is going to happen in both cases 
is there have to be proper limitations to 
maintain a stable relationship between 
the total volume of money in circulation 
and the amount of actual production. 

Mr. BURDICK. The gentleman from 
California is precisely right. They would 
not be apt to issue any more currency 
than they would bonds. You would issue 
enough to carry on the business of this 
war, as you did before. 

Let me tell you something. If you had 
today to pay the interest on the Lincoln 
currency, or the Lincoln bonds, if you 
should call them bonds, of $450,000,000, 
it would cost you $2,000,000,000. 

Mr, WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. When we went into the 
Civil War we did not have $50,000,000,000 
of debt, and we did not have a $2,000,- 
000.000 interest load as a handicap. 

Mr. BURDICK. I presume the gen- 
tleman is right. 

I am going to leave these two questions 
with you: Why can you not issue the 
currency? Why do you want to issue 
the bonds and keep up this interest sys- 
tem, when it will amount to more in 1943 
than the cost of this Government? Why 
do you do it, you experts? 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, as Amos said to Andy, 
“Where is we?” 

From the time the Federal Reserve 
System was established in 1913 until 1935 
that System had authority to buy bonds 
directly from the Treasury of the United 
States. In 1935 it was changed by an 
amendment in an act that went through 
this Congress. It is now proposed by 
title IV of this bill to restore the power 
that existed from 1913 to 1935. The 
question arises, Why should it not be 
restored? What is the difference be- 
tween buying bonds directly from the 
Treasury and buying them in the open 
market? 

There is much difference between 
buying bonds from the Treasury and 
buying them in the open market. The 
first thing you do, of course, is to weaken 
the stabilizing function of the open- 
market activity. The whole purpose of 
the Federal Reserve’s activity in shop- 
ping in the open market is to sell bonds 
and siphon money from the market. Its 
purpose is to buy bonds and put money 
into the market. It is a stabilizing oper- 
ation. 

Is there any stabilization in taking the 
bonds as they roll from the printing 
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press and hauling them down to the Fed- 
eral Reserve? There is no stabilization 
whatever. What you do is to make a 
bond repository out of the Federal Re- 
serve for the issuings of the Treasury 
Department. If the amendment is not 
adopted, there is no limit to where you 
can go in piling up these bonds in the 
Federal Reserve System. 

The second difference between buying 
bonds from the Treasury, as is proposed 
in title IV, and buying them in the open 
market is that you cannot buy a bond 
in the open market until it is in the 
market. How does it get into the mar- 
ket? The Treasury issues it. Before it 
goes into the market it has to have a 
maturity. Before it goes into the mar- 
ket there has to be an agreed interest 
rate. The rate has to be conditioned 
upon the condition of the market and 
what it will accept. You can send these 
bonds to the Federal Reserve out of the 
Treasury if you like—and there is no 
limitation—without any interest rate 
whatsoever. It may never be done, but 
the permissive authority in this bill 
makes it possible. 

They say they will not use the power. 
Can we be sure? They say it is permis- 
sive. Can we be sure? They say it is 
temporary. Yes; the Silver Purchase Act 
was temporary in 1934, and it has cost us 
$1,400,000.000 worth of useless, sterile, 
barren silver, for which we paid a sub- 
sidy of $500,000,000. It is still on the 
books. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Not now. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman does not 
want to be informed, then. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not care to be interrupted. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act 
was temporary. It has been on the books 
for 8 years. 

Do not be deluded about this sort of 
thing as to whether or not it will be used. 
There are $2,250,000,000 of these bonds 
in the Federal Reserve today. It was so 
stated in the Senate. The amendment 
will be salutary in placing thereon a 
limit of $5,000,000,000 on bonds from the 
Treasury. The reason for it is that you 
will not then be able to monetize the 
whole debt through the Federal Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve System. 

If the interest rate goes to nothing, 
then according to my friend from Mis- 
sissippi there will be no difference be- 
tween issuing a piece of green paper 
called currency and issuing a bond. The 
gentleman from North Dakota says, 
“What is the difference?” There is a 
lot of difference. Anyone can see that 
the only amount of currency that re- 
mains in the market is the amount that 
is used because of the necessities of 
trade, industry, and commerce. Instead 
of there being $12,000,000,000 in cur- 
rency, suppose you have $60,000,000,000; 
what happens? It goes right back to the 
banks. Then what? It is impounded, 
it is useless, and we have to go through 
the same process all over again, until 
finally you get to the condition that ex- 
isted in Chile just a few years ago, when 
à pair of ordinary shoes cost $250. 
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That is the answer. There is no need 
of belaboring this point any longer. 
This could be a dangerous provision. I 
do not say it is; but this title standing 
in the naked language in which it was 
submitted to the House could be a very 
dangerous power, indeed, if it were used 
and had to be used without limit. Let 
us put a limit on this pipe line from the 
Treasury Department to the Federal Re- 
serve by at least adopting that amend- 
ment. It will have a wholesome effect 
on the country. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I must say that I agree 
with almost everything the proponents of 
this bill say with reference to this title, 
for the practical workings of the pro- 
posed methods of financing would actu- 
ally be no more inflationary than are the 
present methods. 

What is the great difference between 
buying bonds directly from the Treasury 
or letting the Treasury sell bonds first 
to, say, the Chase Bank, and then having 
the Federal Reserve banks buy the same 
bonds from the Chase Bank? Both 
methods are highly inflationary. 

But, in spite of these facts, I am sup- 
porting the Smith amendment. Why? 
Because inflation is largely a question 
of psychology. This title permits one 
branch of the Government, the Treasury, 
to sell bonds direct to what to all intents 
and purposes is another branch of the 
Government, the Federal Reserve, which 
provides the funds either by establishing 
merely a book debit or uses the bonds 
themselves as security to print the money 
to pay for them. Certainly in the eyes 
of the public this will not look like a real 
sale but only a scheme for printing-press 
money. 

Today inflation is a touch-and-go 
proposition, and anything which might 
frighten the people should be avoided. 
As this is the same method which was 
used in France and Germany to bring 
about inflation, many people rightly or 
wrongly fear its consequences. The pro- 
visions of the Smith amendment should 
be sufficient to take care of all emer- 
gencies and would not subject the morale 
of the people to any question as to future 
buying power of the dollars which we are 
asking them to place in defense bonds. 
Any inflation psychology must be avoided 
at all costs at this time. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a min- 
ute to see if we can arrange some limit 
with regard to debate? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have another amendment I 
want to offer to this section. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, is the 20 min- 
utes in addition to the time that has 
already been allotted to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DEWEY]. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It would in- 
clude that time. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Can the gentleman 
from Texas give us any assurance there 
will not be other amendments to this 
provision? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I would not 
want to undertake that. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have an amendment to this 
title. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Chair may be 
indulged a moment, the Chair is advised 
by. the Clerk that there is only one 
amendment pending on the desk to title 
IV, and that is the one offered by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. VOOR- 
HIS]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that the limitation should be 
on the pending amendment and not all 
amendments to the title? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Then I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto, close in 15 minutes 
exclusive of the time of the gentleman 
who now has recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
make that request with respect to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois and the substitute amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. SMITH]? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas asks unanimous consent that 
all debate on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dewey] 
and the substitute amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] close in not to exceed 15 minutes, 
exclusive of the 5 minutes already al- 
lotted to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dewey]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, in ad- 
dressing the House this morning relative 
to the amendment I offered I stated that 
the main purpose of the amendment was 
to take care of the requirements of the 
Treasury Department during any possi- 
ble emergency, but at the same time to 
somewhat limit what they might consider 
was the emergency requirement. I like 
the amendment offered by my colleague 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH], 
and am prepared to withdraw my own 
amendment, because his amendment sets 
a definite limit in dollars as to the amount 
of securities the Treasury may sell di- 
rectly to the Federal Reserve System, and, 
as I understand, have outstanding in an 
aggregate amount at any one time. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia if what I have stated is his under- 
standing. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is my 
understanding. The only limitation im- 
posed by the amendment is that the 
Treasury cannot sell directly to the Fed- 
eral Reserve in excess of $5,000,000,000. 

I would like, if the gentleman will yield 
further, to make this statement. I have 
been asked two or three times what limi- 
tation this imposes upon a Federal Re- 
serve bank to own bonds. It imposes no 
limitation. A Federal Reserve bank has 
the right to buy bonds in the open mar- 
ket, or to own bonds, or to acquire them 
in any way other than directly from the 
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Treasury, and that right is not affected 
in any way, shape, or form by either the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois or the amendment which I have of- 
fered. The sole limitation this places is 
that in the aggregate the Federal Reserve 
cannot buy directly from the Treasury 
more than $5,000,000,000 worth of bonds. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment to title IV. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I now offer my amendment as an 
original amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Virginia offers an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smrra of Vir- 
ginia: On page 12, line 11, after the word 
“interest”, insert “to an aggregate amount not 
exceeding $5,000,000,000.” 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
we have all been very much interested 
and I am sure entertained by the dis- 
cussions of the general subject of money 
and monetary policy. As a member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary which 
held hearings on this bill, I should like 
to be permitted in these closing moments 
to address myself to the title under dis- 
cussion, title IV. Let us get back to the 
fundamentals of the case. Title IV, Mr. 
Chairman, merely proposes to remove 
from the existing law that provision 
which restricts the Federal Open Market 
Committee of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in its purchases of Government ob- 
ligations to purchases on the open 
market. If title IV is enacted, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System can buy either in 
the open market or directly from the 
Treasury. It may proceed either way it 
sees fit. The Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board testified before our com- 
mittee and stated that in the opinion of 
the Federal Reserve Board, this power 
to purchase in either way it sees fit is 
essential in this time whem our country 
is in its war crisis. You will note par- 
ticularly in the report the statement on 
page 8 that it was represented to this 
committee that this power will not be 
used as a substitute for the ordinary 
method of financing Government secu- 
rities, but will be used as an extraordi- 
nary power at times when the stability 
of the market may be otherwise impaired. 
The main objection to this title running 
current through this whole discussion is 
that if it is enacted, it will be inflationary 
in effect. I am not going to ask you to 
be governed by my words on the subject. 
We have listened with interest and re- 
spect while a great many Members dis- 
cussed the matter. I now quote another 
whose words, we will all agree, are worthy 
of our solemn and most respectful con- 
sideration. I refer to the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia, the author of 
the Federal Reserve System in 1913, Sen- 
ator CARTER GLass, who says, and I ask 
the attention of the committee, because it 
seems to me that this is the heart of the 
whole controversy: 
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It is represented to me that it is necessary 
in the case of such an emergency as occurred 
by the action at Pearl Harbor. I do not think 
there will be a recurrence of that sort of 
incident, and it ought not to have occurred 
when it did occur; but there is nothing of a 
mandatory nature provision relative to the 
purchase of bonds by the Federal Reserve 
banks. They need not purchase a dollar of 
bonds unless they want to do so; it is alto- 
gether permissive. 

I do not care much about it. I do not 
think it is going to result in any inflation 
whatsoever, because I do not think the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks are going to buy Govern- 
ment bonds unless they want to buy them, 
and unless it is to the interest of the banks 
to buy them. The Federal Reserve banks are 
not owned by the Government; they are 
Owned by private authority; they are owned 
by the stockholder member banks of the re- 
spective districts, and the Government cannot 
force the banks to buy its bonds unless they 
want to buy them. 


The gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
Dewey! and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Worcorr] both quote from a 
letter from Professor Spahr, the econ- 
omist. 

Mr. DEWEY. Oh, I rise to correct 
that. I did not quote from him. That 
was in the original act. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The gentleman 
quoted the law. Mr. Chairman, I have 
in my possession a letter from the gen- 
eral counsel of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Honorable Walter Wyatt, who 
for many years has occupied that posi- 
tion. He states that the law quoted re- 
lates to possible conflicts of jurisdiction 
between the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Governor of the Federal Reserve 
System, and has nothing whatever to do 
with the Federal Open Market Commit- 
tee, which is the only body having any 
power to require the Federal Reserve 
banks to buy Federal bonds. Mr. Chair- 
man, the additional question may arise 
as to whether, if you give this power to 
the Federal Reserve System, it will be 
exercised in an inflationary way. I sub- 
mit that the record of past performance 
of the Federal Reserve System demon- 
strates that it will not. I call attention 
to the fact that the Federal Reserve 
Board on December 31, 1940, submitted a 
report to the Congress in which it urged 
specific recommendations to hold down 
inflation. In other words, the Federal 
Reserve Board is not an inflationary 
board—not actuated by inflationary mo- 
tives. It is against inflation. There is 
nothing inflationary about title IV. I 
submit it should be enacted in the form 
in which it appears in the bill. 

Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion of the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Worcorr moves to strike out all of 
title IV, as a substitute for the Smith amend- 
ment. 


The CHAIRMAN. That is not a sub- 
stitute and it certainly is not a preferen- 
tial motion. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SMITH]. 
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The quzstion was taken; and on 
a division (demanded by Mr. SMITH 
of Virginia) there were ayes 84 and 
noes 92. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed Mr. Smirx of Virginia and Mr. 
MCLAUGHLIN. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were ayes 128 and 
noes 93. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
is at the desk. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wonder if we may not reach some 
agreement as to time for closing debate 
on this section? I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I have not 
yet heard the gentleman’s amendment. 
I think many of us are in the same po- 
sition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man object to the request? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will withdraw the request for the 
moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Voortis of 
California: On page 12, line 11, strike out 
the period and the quotation marks at the 
end of the line and add the following:: And 
provided further, That all obligations of the 
United States bought directly from the 
Treasury by any Federal Reserve bank shall 
be non-interest-bearing obligations.” 


Mr. VOORHIS of California, Mr. 
Chairman, I offer this amendment be- 
cause it is right. Other Members have 
made parts of my speech today over and 
over again. Other Members have pointed 
out that the Federal Reserve banks are 
privately owned institutions. They have 
also pointed out that when the Federal 
Reserve banks purchase obligations from 
the Treasury they do it with new money 
which they create for the purpose—gen- 
erally in the form of credit upon their 
books. In other words, by that trans- 
action the American people would be 
paying interest to a private institution 
when that private institution exercised 
the fundamentally governmental power 
of monetary creation. My amendment 
seeks to make that impossible. 

I know two objections that will be 
raised to it. One of them will be to say 
that you need to have these bonds so 
that they can be sold by the Federal Re- 
serve if desirable, and that they could 
not sell them if they did not bear inter- 
est. Of course that is true, but if the 
time comes when a further amount of 
interest-bearing bonds can be put on 
the market by the Treasury, the Treas- 
ury could then sell those bonds and re- 
deem the non-interest-bearing bonds 
which the Federal Reserve had taken, 
if that were wise policy. 
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Another argument will be that you 

need to compensate these Federal Re- 
serve banks for their work in handling 
the Government account. I submit that 
at present since they hold two and one- 
quarter billions of Government interest- 
bearing obligations, and the yield from 
that alone is $50,000,000 a year, I think 
they can get along. Member banks have 
received their 6-percent dividends regu- 
Jarly all through the depression and still, 
even in these years, a surplus consider- 
ably in excess of the paid-in capital has 
been accumulated. 
There are three ways to finance this 
war. One is by taxes. The other is by 
real borrowing, whereby the Govern- 
ment obligations are sold to people who 
buy those obligations with money or 
credit that they have in their possession 
and which they give up in order to buy 
the bonds, The third method of financ- 
ing the war is by what I call false bor- 
rowing. It is by money creation, which, 
however, takes place at present through 
the banks who create credit, backed in 
the end by the power of the Federal Re- 
serve to issue Federal Reserve notes and 
then loan that credit to the United 
States Government. by purchasing in- 
terest-bearing obligations. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] offered an amendment which 
limited to $5,000,000,000 the amount of 
bonds that could be bought directly by 
the Federal Reserve. In my judgment 
that would not have made the slightest 
bit of difference in the amount of total 
bonds that would have been sold in this 
way. As the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency previously ex- 
plained today, there is no essential dif- 
ference between selling these bonds to 
any commercial bank or selling them to 
the Federal Reserve banks, so far as 
bringing about the creation of new 
money is concerned. Had the gentle- 
man’s amendment been a limitation on 
the total amount of bonds that could be 
sold to any bank for newly created 
money, it would have been a very differ- 
ent proposition, and one very appealing 
to me as a matter of monetary principle. 
Because if you want to avoid inflation, if 
you really want to do it, the important 
thing is not who creates the money, not 
whether an interest burden is unjustifi- 
ably placed on the American people, but 
whether or not new money is created by 
anybody on the one hand, or on the 
other hand whether the war can be 
financed by means of taxes and the sale 
of bonds to the people for their real pur- 
chasing power which they give up to 
their Government temporarily. 

I voted against the Smith amendment 
because it would only limit sales to the 
Federal Reserve—not to banks general- 
ly. It would not have prevented the 
manufacture of money by the banks—a 
thing which could happen in the colos- 
sal amounts already set forth today by 
the able chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee [Mr. SrradaLL I. 
Therefore the Smith amendment would 
only have narrowed very sharply indeed 
the chance of the Federal Reserve to act 
in time of emergency and to keep down 
the rate on Government bonds. 

My appeal for my amendment is very 
simple. I think it indefensible to expect 
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the American people to pay interest to a 
private banking institution when all that 
private banking institution does is to 
create money and purchase from the 
people's Treasury an interest-bearing 
obligation. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from California has 
very thoroughly explained his amend- 
ment. It ought to be understood by 
everybody in the House. I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this 
amendment do now close. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
3 minutes. > 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I modify my request and ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this sec- 
tion and all amendments thereto close in 
3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SuMNERS]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
are going to have an election in Novem- 
ber and you gentlemen are all inter- 
ested just the same as I am. I want 
to be reelected and come back here and 
I suspect that some of you have a similar 
desire. There are a lot of farmers in my 
district. They want some more money. 
Most people do. They have been getting 
a whole lot of money in the last few years 
from the Government, but they want 
more. That is nothing abnormal. Over 
in the Senate yesterday, they passed a 
little legislation which will give the farm- 
ers some more money. I would like to 
go along and give my farmers some more 
money. Then some of them may vote 
for me. That would be a natural reac- 
tion. Up in Michigan the C. I. O. wants 
$300,000,000 from the Federal Govern- 
ment to be handed out to those of its 
members who are temporarily out of jobs. 
They want something like $24 a week for 
20 or more weeks, though under State 
law they would get something like $20 a 
week for a limited period. The farmers 
do not get anything while they are wait- 
ing for the crops to grow nor while 
the cow is dry. My district is thor- 
oughly organized by the C. I. O., even 
my little home town; and those fel- 
lows are not going to vote for me—at 
least they say they will not—unless I do 
something for them. The C. I. O. wants 
an increase of a dollar a day in their 
wage. Sometimes they only ask for an 
increase of 10 cents an hour. They want 
double pay if they work on Sunday or 
on a holiday. And they do not want 
anyone who does not belong to their 
union to work where they have good jobs. 

Now, I would like to give them some 
more money. I would like to vote for 
everything they want. I would like to be 
110 percent C. I. O., A. F. of L., nonunion. 
Then everyone would be happy and I 
would get a lot of votes. I would like to 
vote for everything anybody wants. 
Then I would get all the votes—or would 
I? Then I have a large number of Town- 
sendites, and have had for something 
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like 6 years. Their present demands are 
comparatively modest. They say that as 
long as we voted ourselves pensions, they 
ought to have something. At one elec- 
tion 8,000 of them voted against me. I 
would like their votes. It would help a 
lot. Then there is a group of postal 
employees—mail carriers and clerks in 
the post office and others—who want 
pensions or increase in pay or shorter 
hours or something. ‘They tell me with- 
out any equivocation at all that they are 
going to skin my political hide right off 
of me unless I go along and help them 
out. It makes me shiver and get all goose 
pimply just to hear them. Now, I want 
to.do that, give everyone something and, 
incidentally, I could go on here naming 
groups and organizations and people and 
projects almost without end. You know 
the story. But I would like to know what 
I have got to do and got to vote for in 
order to be reelected. If I can, I would 
like to save at least a few dollars to carry 
on the war. But if I vote for everything 
I am asked to vote for there will not be 
anything left for the war. And people 
keep telling me and writing me that if I 
do not vote the way they want me to 
vote I will not be here next year. So if 
you will just write me a letter confiden- 
tially—I will not use your name—telling 
me how I can be reelected, I would appre- 
ciate it. Or maybe I will die before next 
election and all my worry is just silly. 
So on second thought you need not write 
me at all. Just follow the good advice 
you would have given me, 

Here the gavel fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smiru of Vir- 
ginia: On page 12, after line 11, insert a new 
title; as follows: 

“TITLE IV-A 

“That during the national emergency de- 
clared to exist by the President on May 27, 
1941, the following provisions of law, as 
amended, are suspended, insofar as they— 

“(a) Prescribe the maximum hours, days, 
or weeks of labor in any specified period of 
time; 

“(b) Require compensation at a rate higher 
than the usual rate at which an employee is 
employed (1) for labor in excess of a speci- 
fied number of hours, days, or weeks in any 
specified period of time, or (2) for labor on 
Sundays, holidays, or during the night; or 

“(c) Require stipulations in contracts which 
prescribe maximum hours of labor or require 
compensation at a rate higher than the usual 
rate at which an employee is employed for 
labor in excess of a specified number of hours, 
days, or weeks in any specified period of 
time, or for labor on Sundays, holidays, or 
during the night— 

“(1) ‘An act to expedite the strengthening 
of the national defense’, approved July 2, 
1940; 

“(2) ‘An act establishing overtime rates 
for compensation for employees of the field 
services of the War Department, and the field 
services of the Panama Canal, and for other 
purposes’, approved October 21, 1940; 

“(3) ‘An act authorizing overtime rates 
of compensation for certain per annum em- 
ployees of the field services of the War Depart- 
ment, the Panama Canal, the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the Coast Guard, and providing 
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additional pay for employees who forego their 
vacations’, approved June 3, 1941; 

“(4) ‘An act providing for Saturday half 
holidays for certain Government employees’, 
approved March 3, 1931; 

“(5) ‘An act to provide conditions for the 
purchase of supplies and the making of con- 
tracts by the United States, and for other 
purposes’, approved June 30, 1936; s 
_ “(6) ‘An act to expedite national defense 
by suspending, during the national emer- 
gency, provisions of law that prohibit more 
than 8 hours’ labor in any 1 day of persons 
engaged upon work covered by contracts of 
the United States Maritime Commission, and 
for other purposes’, approved October 10, 1940; 

“(7) ‘An act to expedite national defense, 
and for other purposes’, approved June 28, 
1940; 

“(8) Communications Act of 1934; 

“(9) ‘An act to provide a civil government 
for Puerto Rico, and for other purposes’, ap- 
proved March 2, 1917; 

“(10) ‘An act to make emergency provisions 
for certain activities of the United States 
Maritime Commission, and for other pur- 
Poses’, approved May 2, 1941; 

“(11) ‘An act to relieve destitution, to 
broaden the lending powers of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and to create 
employment by providing for and expediting 
3 program’, approved July 21, 
1932; 

“(12) Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended; 

(13) ‘An act limiting the hours of daily 
service of laborers and mechanics employed 
upon work done for the United States, or for 
any Territory, or for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes’, approved June 19, 
1912; 

“(14) ‘An act relating to the limitation of 
the hours of daily service of laborers and 
mechanics employed upon the public works 
of the United States and the District of Co- 
lumbia’, approved August 1, 1892; 

“(15) An act making supplemental appro- 
priations for the national defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and for other 
purposes’, approved September 9, 1940; 

(16) ‘An act relating to the rate of wages 
for laborers and mechanics employed on pub- 
lic buildings of the United States and the 
District of Columbia by contractors and sub- 
contractors, and for other purposes’, approved 
March 3, 1931; 

“(17) ‘An act making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, and for other purposes’, ap- 
proved March 4, 1917.” 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
Mr. SMITH] on the ground that it is not 
germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman in support 
of his point of order. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
this point of order with reluctance, be- 
cause we all have the greatest respect 
generally for the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia and specifically for his ability as a 
parliamentarian; nevertheless, as a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee and pur- 
suant to the wishes of the committee to 
keep the bill intact as reported, I submit 
the point of order. 

I believe that the so-called Smith 
amendment suggested to title IV-a is 
not germane to the text of the bill and 
is not germane to the specific purposes of 
the bill. It is not germane to any par- 
ticular title of the bill. It is offered as 
a brand-new title. The only similarity 
I see is in the heading of the Smith 
amendment, which is in fact a mere re- 
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statement of his bill, H. R. 6616, entitled 
“An act to expedite the prosecution of 
the war effort.” The Senate bill before 
us carries the heading To further ex- 
pedite the prosecution of the war.” It 
may be the same label but it is different 
wine in a different bottle. And the title 
or label does not change the contents of 
the bill or the bottle. Merely calling a 
thing something does not make it so. 

The Smith amendment is exclusively a 
labor provision. 

If you examine the Senate bill you do 
not find the word “labor” mentioned even 
once throughout the length and breadth 
of the bill. The so-called Smith amend- 
ment refers specifically to maximum 
hours of labor and rates of pay, and 
suspends some 17 specific acts relating 
to labor. The only mention you have in 
the entire bill—S. 2208—remotely re- 
sembling labor is the word “employee,” 
which appears on page 15 of the bill, and 
that refers to the O. C. D., the Office of 
Civilian Defense. The only other word 
remotely connected with labor is to be 
found with reference to an amendment 
to the Hatch Act on page 15, where the 
word “employee” is used. The Hatch 
Act concerns primarily political activity 
of those who hold governmental positions. 

The word “employee” in title VII and 
in title VIII, page 15, has not the slight- 
est connection with anything having to 
do with the general labor provisions of 
the so-called Smith amendment. 

There is a third significant word used 
in the bill before us that only has a re- 
mote connection with labor, and that is 
the use of the word “manpower” on page 
16, line 20, which has reference to the 
Civilian Conservation Corps manpower. 
I submit that has nothing to do with the 
provisions of the Smith labor amend- 
ment, 

The Smith amendment provides for 
maximum hours of employment and 
rates of pay. It suspends the operation 
of some 17 different public acts. The 
bill before you has nothing to do with 
any or all of the acts thus sought to be 
suspended. It has naught to do with 
hours of employment or rates of pay. It 
is not a labor bill. 

If the Chair will examine carefully the 
bill S. 2208 he will find that title I, if it 
had been submitted as a separate and 
distinct bill to its appropriate committee, 
would not have been referred to the 
Labor Committee but would have been 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, because it 
amends the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Title II, were it a separate bill, since 
it concerns the activities of the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the subordinate boards of those en- 
tities, would have been referred, if it had 
been offered as a separate bill, either to 
the Military Affairs Committee or the 
Naval Affairs Committee. 

Title III, referring to priority powers 
might have been referred to either the 
Military or Naval Affairs Committees or 
to the Judiciary Committee since it con- 
cerns the negotiation of contracts for the 
acquisition, construction, and repair of 
naval vessels or aircraft. Since it also 
concerns the requisitioning of records 
and involves jurisdiction of the courts, it 
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might have been appropriately and logi- 
cally referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. It would not have been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor. 

If the Chair will examine title IV he 
will find that it concerns, primarily, fiscal 
matters having to do with the direct 
purchase by the Federal Reserve Board 
of Government bonds, and would in the 
ordinary course of events have been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. It could not have gone to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Title V, since it refers to the waiver of 
navigation and irispection laws, would, of 
necessity, have been referred to the Mari- 
time Committee, and not to the Labor 
Committee, 

Title VI, since it concerns registration 
of firearms and has something to do 
with the power to requisition property, 
might have been referred to either the 
Judiciary Committee or the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Title VII refers to the Hatch Act, which 
is within the exclusive province of the 
Judiciary Committee. It does not con- 
cern labor. 

The Committee on Military Affairs un- 
doubtedly would have had control over 
title VIII, concerning compensation for 
certain civilian defense workers. 

Title IX, since it concerns the protec- 
tion of war industries and the assignment 
of manpower of the C. C. C. and to the 
protection of munitions and defense 
plants, might have been referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. Labor is 
foreign to it. 

Title X would undoubtedly have gone 
to the Post Offices and Post Roads Com- 
mittee, since it concerns free postage for 
soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

Title XI is exclusively a naturalization 
section and would have gone to the Com- 
mee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Title XII, since it concerns the setting 
up of a sort of war-contribution fund and 
provides for the reporting of gifts and 
funds to Congress, might have gone either 
to the Committee on the Judiciary or to 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

Title XIII would have gone to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. 

Title XIV concerns the inspection and 
audit of war contracts and contractors’ 
activities, and might have gone and prob- 
ably should have gone, were it a separate 
bill, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Lastly, title XV exclusively concerns 
census reports and would have gone to 
the Committee on the Census. 

So that not a single title of this lengthy 
bill would have gone to the Labor Com- 
mittee, to which the Smith amendment, 
if it had been a separate bill, should un- 
doubtedly have been referred. 

It may be that the Smith amendment 
generally relates to the provisions of the 
bill before us in certain respects, but it 
is not germane to it and germaneness 
and relativity are two entirely different 
propositions. 

There are a number of precedents on 
the subject. I do not care to belabor the 
point too much. I think the chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole is fa- 
miliar with the precedents, therefore 1 
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shall not outline them. They are all 
outlined in section 794 of the rules of the 
House. There are a number of very ex- 
cellent precedents for both my conten- 
tions and I shall not dwell longer on the 
subject matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust the point of 
order will be sustained. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The 
Chair will be pleased to hear the gentle- 
man, and will appreciate it if arguments 
on the point of order afe confined to the 
point of order and as succinctly stated 
as possible. 

Mr, MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The . The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. May I 
ask the form in which this is proposed at 
this time? Is it a new paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is in the form of 
a new title to the pending bill. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Chairman, the question before this com- 
mittee is the germaneness of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Starr! to the pending bill. The 
amendment in the form of a new title 
proposes to do something that was not 
intended to be done by the pending bill. 

The rule as to germaneness goes back 
to the early days of the Congress and is 
a well-recognized principle of parlia- 
mentary procedure. The principle was 
developed for the purpose of stopping 
hesty, ill-conceived legislation from find- 
ing its way to the floor without an ade- 
quate or proper hearing. In my opinion, 
the amendment of-the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SmirH] is the sort of 
proposal, a proposal to repeal 18 exist- 
ing laws, some of which date back to 1868, 
all affecting the workingman, that should 
not be considered as an amendment to a 
pending bill—but if offered should be 
ruled out on a point of order. 

Those laws which would be affected by 
the Smith amendment have become a 
part of our social system. When it is at- 
tempted to do so by a single amendment, 
offered as a new title to a bill under con- 
sideration, the Chair should interpret 
the rule on germaneness in deciding a 
point of order, literally and not other- 
wise. 

We have come to realiz2 that laws af- 
fecting hours of labor, wages, and work- 
ing conditions are most important and 
vital to the welfare of our people and 
country. We are bound to preserve the 
rights of the working people of this Na- 
tion and should resist every attempt, 
under any title or guise, to take from 
labor its social gains. 

This proposed title would make it pos- 
sible to change all of gains by one sweep 
of the hand without a hearing being ac- 
corded to labor. I cannot believe the peo- 
ple of this country would want nor do I 
believe the philisophy of our parlia- 
mentary law contemplated our abandon- 
ing an established policy, the American 
way, through a clever amendment to an 
important bill requested by the Presi- 
dent’s committee for the national emer- 
gency. £ 
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We all know that in existing law there 
is nothing that could prohibit the Army 
or Navy from demanding any employee 
to work more than the stipulated time. 
The Commander in Chief, President 
Roosevelt, is in charge of the war pro- 
gram and can make a ruling to meet any 
situation during the war. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit 
that this is not the proper time to con- 
sider the Smith amendment. Under the 
ruling of Chairman Fitzgerald, in 1914, 
and other rulings, since that time, it has 
been the practice of this House to only 
consider matters of such importance sep- 
arately and on their merits and not as a 
tail to a war measure, 

There are 17 separate laws, which are 
to be repealed by the Smith amendment, 
and they are to be repealed by 1 vote. 
Mind you, only 1 vote to wipe out 17 
laws and the social gains of more than 
50 years. 

Because I firmly believe that to allow 
the Smith amendment to be considered 
as an amendment to the war powers bill 
is against the best interest of our Nation 
and every worker, and because, in my 
opinion, it violates the principle of our 
parliamentary procedure, requiring de- 
bate and proper hearings, it should be 
regarded by the Chairman as not being 
germane, and accordingly I ask that the 
point of order made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] against the 
Smith amendment be sustained. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to address the Chair on the point of 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman from 
Massachusetts on the point of order. 

Mr. HEALEY. I assure the Chair I 
shall be very brief and confine myself to 
the point involved. 

Mr. Chairman, this proposed amend- 
ment seeks to suspend the provisions of 
existing law. I make the point that the 
laws affected, or any sections of those 
laws, or any matters related to them are 
not presently before the House for con- 
sideration. 

I make the further point that the laws 
themselves or certain sections of the laws 
should be before the House for consider- 
ation in order for this amendment to be 
germane. While a committee may report 
a bill containing several subjects and 
unrelated subjects, it is not in order dur- 
ing consideration of that bill to intro- 
ps a new and entirely unrelated sub- 

ect. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the 
amendment deals with the suspension of 
sections of laws relating to hours and 
wages, and that there is no section of 
the bill now under consideration, as re- 
ported by the committee, that deals with 
that subject or any subject related to it. 

I make the further point that this 
amendment is so comprehensive as to 
suspend or repeal the provisions of 17 
different statutes, and that it is remote 
and unrelated to the subjects under con- 
sideration in the bill and is therefore not 
germane to the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the ap- 
plication of the rule of germaneness is 
to prevent hasty and ill-considered leg- 
islation; legislation which may not be at 
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all related to the subject matter under 
consideration; legislation which Mem- 
bers may have had no intimation would 
be presented on the floor. A well-ordered 
and proper consideration of legislation 
should prevent the introduction of an 
amendment, such as this, entirely unre- 
lated. and irrelevant and remote from 
the subject matter under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia in opposition to the point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Chair, and everyone else, of 
course, recognize that this is an unusual 
situation, because we are considering 
what is known as a war-powers bill, a 
bill which has 16 separate titles, no two 
of which are germane to each other. 

The argument in the matter has gone 
to a great deal of length to show that 
the different titles already in the bill 
would have gone to sundry committees. 
Of course, they probably would, but we 
are dealing with an extraordinary situa- 
tion by reason of the fact that we are 
seeking to enact emergency legislation, 
as expressed in the title, to further ex- 
pedite the prosecution of the war. 

I respectfully submit, Mr. Chairman, 
that the argument that has been made 
here by the gentleman in support of this 
point of order can be made with equal 
force and with equal authority against 
every single title in the pending bill, be- 
cause there is not one of them that is 
germane to any other part of the bill, and 
when he argues a point of order against 
my amendment, he argues against every 
title of his own bill. 

However, that is not the question that 
is involved here, Mr. Chairman. The 
question that is involved here is, What is 
the fundamental purpose of the legisla- 
tion under consideration? The funda- 
mental purpose of the legislation is to 
facilitate the war effort. 

Let us take the history of this particu- 
lar amendment and see what has hap- 
pened toit. In the first place, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary held hearings on 
this very proposition. I appeared before 
the committee. Nobody then seemed to 
conceive the idea that it was not a proper 
feature to go into this war-powers bill. 

I then introduced an amendment to the 
first war-powers bill, which is the same 
amendment that is being offered here 
today as a new title to this bill, and it 
is so entitled “A bill to amend the First 
War Powers Act.“ 

Now, certainly, if it is relevant and 
germane to the first War Powers Act it 
is germane to the second War Powers 
Act, and when I introduced that bill to 
amend the first War Powers Act it was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee and 
no one indicated then that the Judiciary 
Committee would not have jurisdiction 
or that it would not be in all respects 
germane. 

I think I should correct a misstate- 
ment, doubtless inadvertently made, by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, to 
the effect that this amendment repeals 
certain laws. If the gentleman would 
take the trouble to read the first few 
sections of the bill he will see it does not 
repeal anything. There is a difference 
between repeal and suspension and, as a 
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matter of fact, this is an emergency 
matter. The only reason we are here 
today with all these 15 titles is the emer- 
gency we are in. Let us see what is the 
emergency with respect to this particu- 
lar matter. 

With respect to this particular item we 
are in a situation where Congress has 
heretofore on two occasions suspended 
most of the provisions contained in this 
amendment. Why? Lou suspended 
them because it was necessary in order 
to carry on our war efforts, but under 
the terms of that suspension, such sus- 
pensions will expire on the 30th day of 
June of this year and unless Congress 
acts, and acts in an emergency manner, 
we are going to be back in the very place 
where we were before Congress acted on 
suspending them temporarily. 

I would now like to call the attention 
of the Chair to certain extracts from 
Hinds’ Precedents. Of course, I believe 
the Chair will probably agree with me 
that there is very little precedent on this 
direct point. I think it is fair to say 
this is a novel point, where a point of 
order is raised to the germaneness of a 
new title to a bill that has 16 titles, none 

of which is related to the other. So you 
cannot depend upon the ordinary rules 
and precedents of the House, because 
there has never been any precedent for 
any such situation as now exists, but 
there are rulings on related questions to 
be found and I direct the attention of 
the Chair to volume 8 of Cannon’s Prece- 
dents, paragraph 2911, where it says: 

The rule providing that amendments must 
be germane has been construed as requiring 
that the fundamental purpose of an amend- 
ment be germane to the fundamental pur- 
pose of the bill to which it is offered. 


This was a ruling by Chairman 
Kitchen and all that seems to be neces- 
sary in a situation of this kind is that 
the fundamental purpose of the bill, 
which is, namely, to expedite the war 
effort, shall be germane to the funda- 
mental purpose of the bill to which it is 
offered. In volume 8 of Cannon’s Prece- 
dents, at section 2935, we find this 
ruling: 

The rule of germaneness does not neces- 
sarily require that an amendment offered 
as a separate section be germane to the pre- 
ceding section of the bill or to any other 
particular section of the bill, but it is sufi- 
cient that it is germane to the subject matter 
of the bill as a whole. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I respectfully sub- 
mit that the amendment is in order and 
ask for a ruling by the Chair. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr, Chairman, I 
rise to make a statement in connection 
with the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman on the 
point of order. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I ask for recogni- 
tion for the reason that I happen to be 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
heard the witnesses on the bill before us, 
S. 2208, and for that reason, perhaps, 
can contribute something that may be 
beneficial to the Chair in making a de- 
termination of the issue before him. 

The bill before us was introduced by 
the chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
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Sumners], and referred to Subcommittee 
4, of which; as I say, I happen to be 
chairman. The hearing record, with 
which, I assume, the membership is fa- 
miliar, contains a statement of the 
genesis of the bill, contains a statement 
that the bill is the result of the work of 
a committee appointed by the President 
very shortly after we entered the war, 
and that the purpose of the bill is to 
modify by amendment existing laws for 
the purpose of bringing the law into such 
a state that it will serve to expedite our 
war efforts. Hearings were had on the 
bill, which contained 15 titles. Prior to 
the conclusion of the hearings and before 
the subcommittee entered upon execu- 
tive consideration of the bill, following 
the hearings, the Department of Com- 
merce came before our committee and 
suggested an additional title, represent- 
ing that it was in harmony with the pur- 
pose of the President and the committee 
to which I have referred. This title was 
incorporated in the bill and now appears 
as title XV. The then title XV was moved 
SF XVI, the last formal title in the 


Following this, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SmitH] came to the ju- 
diciary room at a time when the sub- 
committee was in consideration of the bill 
in executive session for the purpose of 
reporting it out after the hearings. The 
hearings had been closed. The gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] came be- 
fore the committee and asked if he could 
make a statement, and he was permitted 
to do so. He stated he desired to present 
an amendment, which, I presume, would 
be somewhat in line with the amendment 
he here presents, although the amend- 
ment was not presented. So this matter 
came before the subcommittee in the in- 
formal way which I have described. 

Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me that this 
bill is a bill with a single common pur- 
pose running firmly through it, and that 
is to expedite the war effort. I think the 
title so indicates. The amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Surf is an amendment which 
would modify 17 different laws which are 
now on the statute books. The question 
of whether or not this amendment is ger- 
mane to the bill itself is, of course, as has 
been pointed out, one upon which there 
is no precedent for the reason that the 
bill is an omnibus bill, and I presume one 
the character of which has never been 
known before. However, in applying the 
test of germaneness, it occurs to me that 
the question before the Chair would be 
whether this amendment is in strict line 
with the purposes of the bill as manifest 
within the four corners of the bill. 

Mr. McKEOUGH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN.. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McKEOUGH. Are we to assume, 
in the light of the amendment that is 
now being subjected to consideration, not 
being incorporated in the bill, that the 
gentleman’s committee assumed that it 
was not within the four corners of the 
purposes of the bill that is pending before 
the House? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I may say to the 
gentleman that we were endeavoring to 
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cooperate with those who are charged 
primarily with the prosecution of the war. 
The President and his committee or- 
ganized for the purpose of suggesting 
amendments to laws which amendments 
would have the effect of expediting prose- 
cuting the war submitted to our distin- 
guished chairman a bill which was repre- 
sented to us to be a bill to accomplish 
that purpose. We did not go outside the 
scope of that bill to entertain an addi- 
tional bill except as to one title, to which 
I referred, title XV, as it now appears, 
which had the approval of the President’s 


committee, and in that way was incor- 


porated in effect as a part of the original 
bill. For that reason we did not enter- 
tain Mr. Smirx’s proposed amendment, 
an amendment I may say that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Surry] did 
not present and did not attempt to in- 
troduce before the committee. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Do I 
understand that no request came to the 
gentleman or to the gentleman’s com- 
mittee from the President or from the 
President’s committee for the proposals 
that are included in the Smith amend- 


ment? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. That is correct. 
Mr. Chairman, I submit that statement 
for the purpose of endeavoring to add 
something to the record upon which the 
Chair may be able to reach a conclusion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. Of course, it is not within 
the province of the Chair to pass upon 
the question of the merits of the pending 
amendment. It is the province and the 
duty of the Chair to pass upon the ques- 
tion of the point of order made. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
offers an amendment to the pending bill, 
which has been reported. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] makes 
the point of order against that amend- 
ment upon the ground that it is not 
germane to the pending bill. The Chair 
has been pleased to hear the arguments 
for and against the point of order. The 
Chair invites attention to the fact that 
the purpose of the pending bill is to 
further expedite the prosecution of the 
war. The bill embraces 16 different 
titles, all upon different subjects, neither 
of the 16 titles related to another. The 
very able argument offered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER] in support of his point of 
order rather emphasized the fact that 
the various titles included in the bill are 
not related one to another. As pointed 
out by him, if introduced as separate 
bills, these different titles would have 
gone to a number of different standing 
committees of the House. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentieman from Vir- 
ginia has for its purpose to expedite the 
prosecution of the war effort. This 
amendment is embraced in a bill, H. R. 
6616, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. The Committee 
on the Judiciary is the committee report- 
ing the pending bill and having charge 
of the bill during its consideration here. 
During the course of the able argument 
offered by the distinguished gentleman 
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from Nebraska [Mr. McLAucHLIN] in 
support of the point of order, the Chair 
understood a statement to be made that 
had the pending amendment been in- 
cluded among the recommendations 
made by the President’s committee on 
this subject, it would doubtless have been 
included in the pending bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Nebraska rise? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to state that I could not speculate on 
whether this amendment, if proposed to 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary by the President’s committee, 
would have been incorporated in the 
present bill. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary introduced the 
bill and of course it is within his province 
to introduce such bills as he sees fit to 
introduce. 

I would not want the impression to re- 
main that I stated that if the amend- 
ment suggested by the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. SmirH] had been pre- 
sented to the Judiciary Committee or to 
the introducer of the bill it would neces- 
sarily have found a place in this bill. I 
am not in a position to make such a state- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair to 
inquire of the gentleman from Nebraska, 
in view of the previous statement made 
by him and the statement now made, if 
the provisions of the amendment had 
been included in the recommendations 
of the President’s committee, in the 
opinion of the gentleman from Nebraska 
would the question of germaneness have 
been raised in his committee? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I am not in a 
position to pass upon that hypothetical 
question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Resuming, the 
Chair was endeavoring to point out that 
there is an unusual situation presented 
in that the pending bill embraces 16 dif- 
ferent titles, all titles on different and un- 
related subjects. Therefore the Chair is 
of the opinion that the only proper and 
reasonable test that can be applied in 
a Situation of this kind is the subject mat- 
ter and the purpose covered by the pend- 
ing bill and the pending amendment. 
The purpose of the pending bill is to 
further expedite the prosecution of the 
war. The purpose of the amendment 
offered is to expedite the prosecution of 
the war effort. 

Therefore the Chair is of the opinion 
that the amendment is germane to the 
purposes of the bill, and the Chair there- 
fore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Cheirman, I respectfully appeal from the 
decision of the Chair, and on that point 
I would like to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
desire recognition on his appeal from 
the decision of the Chair? 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
entitled to be heard for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Chairman and Members, I appreciate the 
serious responsibility of the Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole in making 
a ruling upon this important point of 
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order. At the same time, I realize the 
importance of his decision because it is 
so far-reaching and will serve as a prec- 
edent in the future. Unless we reverse 
the decision of the Chair, we might as 
well eliminate all the standing commit- 
tees of the House and create one new 
committee, which could be called the 
Omnibus Bill Committee. 

The Chair, during his ruling, men- 
tioned the fact that a bill similar to the 
Smith amendment now before the House 
had been referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and that the Judiciary Committee 
had reported the pending bill. The im- 
pression seemed to prevail that there was 
some connection between the two bills 
because of the committee reference. 
There is no relationship existing other 
than the fact that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee failed to act on the Smith bill, 
now the Smith amendment. As this 
matter involves 18 separate laws, it 
should be considered as a separate bill. 
It affects many vital phases of our rela- 
tionship with labor that should be 
weighed most carefully before we make 
any changes in existing law. 

Since 1868 the Congress and the think- 
ing people of the United States have 
been deeply concerned about working 
conditions. To pass a law whereby you 
suspend all that has been accomplished 
in 74 years in the field of social welfare 
is the worst possible thing we could do, 
especially while we are pleading for na- 
tional unity. We are talking about the 
supplies that are so necessary for the 
War program of our Government, but we 
must have more than talk; you must have 
men to do the work. You cannot expect 
men to work hard unless their hearts are 
in the job. The passing of this legisla- 
tion will have the opposite effect. Itisa 
sad blow for the working people of this 
country to have us decide that all fa- 
vorable labor legislation must now be 
suspended. It is a very doubtful and 
unhappy procedure that makes it per- 
missible at this point by a parliamentary 
device to obtain action in the House on 
an amendment which has never been 
carefully considered by a standing com- 
mittee. It is absolutely wrong to per- 
mit, and I think the Chair erred in not 
ruling against the Smith amendment as 
an amendment to the pending bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. The gentleman is not speaking 
to the question before the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. The rul- 
ing as to the germaneness of this par- 
ticular title has been made upon the 
ground that it applies to the pending bill. 
I do not believe that it does apply. You 
may be able to regulate the issuance of 
bonds by law; you can fix the metal con- 
tent of the 5-cent piece by law, but you 
cannot legislate ability, mechanical skill, 
and energy into a workingman. This 
type of legislation will not only fail to 
inspire men but I fear for the opposite 
result. 

I am sorry that the Chair has ruled 
the Smith amendment to be germane to 
the war-powers bill. I do not think it is 
germane under rulings heretofore made 
in this House, and for that reason I re- 
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spectfully disagree with the ruling of the 
Chair overruling the point of order 
against the Smith amendment. I think 
my appeal against the ruling of the 
Chair is well-founded and I trust the 
Committee will sustain my appeal. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The 
question is, Shall the decision of the Chair 
stand as the judgment of the Com- 
mittee? 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. O’Brien of 
Michigan) there were—ayes 218, noes 14. 

So the decision of the Chair stood as 
the judgment of the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Sur! is recognized 
for 5 minutes in support of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I spoke to this amendment on yes- 
terday in general debate. I do not know 
that there is a great deal more I can say 
except to repeat to you, for the benefit 
of those who may not have been present 
and who have not read the Recorp, just 
exactly what it does, and no more. 

A lot of wild statements have been 
made about what this amendment pro- 
poses to do. If you will get a copy of the - 
bill H. R. 6616 you can see for yourself 
exactly what it does and what it does not 
do. Here is what it does: The amend- 
ment suspends all of the limitations on 
hours and the requirement for the pay- 
ment of overtime for hours used in ex- 
cess of 40 per week or 8 per day. That is 
all it does, and it is limited to the dura- 
tion of the emergency declared by the 
President. At the end of that time it 
comes back to what the present law is. 

I am frank to say I am puzzled; I can- 
not understand why it is that Members 
on this floor who I know are just as loyal 
to this Government as I ever hope to be, 
who I know to be just as anxious for the 
perpetuation of this Government as I 
ever hope to be, and who I know are just 
as anxious as I am to prosecute this war 
successfully—I cannot understand why 
they persist in resisting a suspension of 
those things which are daily, and hourly, 
and weekly, and monthly handicapping 
the efforts of this Government to save 
itself in the hour of emergency. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Not at this 
moment. I am glad that I do not have 
the poor opinion of the workingmen of 
this Nation that seems to fill the bréasts 
of some of those who take the floor in 
opposition to measures such as this. I 
am glad I do not believe as the gentle- 
man from New York—who spoke on his 
appeal a few moments ago said he be- 
lieved—that national unity has to be 
purchased at the price of 8 hours a day 
and time and a half for overtime to the 
laboring men of this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, we have already sus- 
pended by act of Congress within the 
past year certain of these provisions 
insofar as they relate to the Navy, the 
Coast Guard, and the Maritime Com- 
mission. I suppose the Army is now 
operating in violation of the law; but 
those suspensions last only until June of 
this year and unless you adopt this 
amendment or some other amendment 
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that will continue the suspension of the 
8-hour law, then on the 30th of June 
of this year you are going to be right 
back where you were before that legis- 
lation was enacted. I do not believe 
this Congress wants to find itself in that 
Position. I think we have been handi- 
capped enough—God knows—by strikes 
and stoppages of work for silly reasons, 
not by the men themselves, but because 
they were ordered out by some arbitrary 
labor leader who has the power to say 
to them that they may work or that they 
shall not work, just as he dictates to 
them. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true 
that if this amendment is adopted it 
will merely prevent the continued oper- 
ation of statutes that require the pay- 
ment of time-and-a-half overtime for 
extra hours and for work on holidays 
and Sundays? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And will not 
prevent the employer and the employee 
from agreeing upon any terms they may 
desire with respect to their demands. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It leaves it 
exactly up to the employee and the em- 
ployer to determine for themselves by 
collective bargaining what the wages and 
hours will be, something many of our 
friends who claim to be the champions 
of labor have been contending for for 
many years. Now, if they will just leave 
it to collective bargaining—that is the 
instrument Congress has given them— 
then the matter of wages and hours will 
be settled. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield, 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would like to ask 
the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia whether his amendment applies to 
nondefense industries as well as to de- 
fense industries; if candy-factory hours 
can be lengthened under the amendment 
and if hours in other kindred industries 
could be extended? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes; it sus- 
pends the law as to all industry. 

Mr. MONRONEY. As to everything? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Not only do 
these laws limit time but in many in- 
stances they absolutely prohibit work in 
excess of 8 hours a day or work in ex- 
cess of 40 hours a week. They actually 
make it unlawful for a man working on 
a tank or on a ship or on a gun to work 
longer for his country than 40 hours a 
week and assess a penalty if he does so. 
Furthermore, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act contains a limitation of 
30 hours a week. That was done for a 
reason: because we were trying to spread 
work; we had more workers than we had 
work; now we have more work than we 
have workers, and the conditions are just 
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the reverse. There is a provision in the 
R. F. C. Act which says that all loans 
made under that act should, as far as 
practical, be confined to 30 hours a week. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HANCOCK, The gentleman no 
doubt recalls that a few weeks ago the 
House passed by suspension a bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Virginia 
designed to prevent work stoppages. The 
Senate refused to act on that bill. Has 
the gentleman any hope that the Senate 
will accept this amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I can only 
speak in the language of the poet, “Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast.” 

Mr. Chairman, pursuant to permission 
obtained in the House this morning, I at- 
tach to my remarks letters on this subject 
addressed to me by the National Grange 
and the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion: 

THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1942, 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. SMITH: The National Grange is in 
favor of the enactment of your bill, H. R. 6616, 
suspending the 40-hour week, together with 
that provision of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act which provides that workers shall be paid 
on the basis of time and a half for overtime. 

When this legislation was enacted there 
were millions of unemployed men in the 
country, and the chief argument used in sup- 
port of it was that it would spread employ- 
ment opportunities. 

‘Today we are confronted with a totally dif- 
ferent situation, with labor shortages develop- 
ing in many quarters, 

It is universally recognized that our best 
chance of defeating the aggressor nations lies 
in utilizing and developing our productive 
capacity to the utmost. For anyone to con- 
tend that the workers of the United States 
cannot put in more than 40 hours a week 
without ill effects amounts to the same thing 
as saying that we do not have what it takes 
to win the war. 

At the time of its enactment, the time-and- 
a-half rule for overtime was frankly intended 
to make it so expensive for an industry to 
operate more than 40 hours a week that it 
would not be attempted except for short 
periods and under the most compelling cir- 
cumstances. Under the changed conditions 
existing today this rule, which retards our 
war effort and hamstrings us in other ways, 
should be suspended for the duration of the 
war, as provided in your bill. It is, of course, 
understood that every worker should be paid 
at regular rates for every hour of service 
rendered, 

The 40-hour week in industry, with time 
and a half for overtime, is a leading factor 
in bringing about a farm-labor shortage, 
which is already assuming critical proportions 
in various sections of the country. The wel- 
fare of the Nation as a whole demands that 
this question be dealt with realistically, 
sensibly, and without further delay. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
FRED BRENCKMAN, 
Washington Representative. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1942, 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 
My Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: We wish to 
strongly endorse your amendment to the 
second war powers bill to suspend for the 
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period of the war emergency the provisions 
of existing laws which prescribe the 8-hour 
day or the 40-hour week and which require 
an increased rate of compensation for over- 
time, Sunday, and holiday work. 

The conditions which led to the enactment 
of such legislation are no longer important, 
Instead of the need to spread the available 
work, we are confronted now with the grave 
problem of working fast enough to produce 
the planes, guns, tanks, and ships needed to 
win the war. Our objective now must be 
maximum production per worker and per 
plant. 

We are fighting for our lives and our very 
existence as a nation of free men. Millions 
of our boys are responding patriotically to 
serve their country for $30 per month. They 
are risking their lives at all hours of the day 
and night, including Sundays and holidays, 
without thought of asking for an 8-hour day 
or 40-hour week or extra pay for overtime. 

Farmers and the great masses of the work- 
ing people of this country are patriotic and 
want to do their part and do not desire a 
price be put on their patriotism. Millions 
of farmers have already pledged themselves 
to cooperate with the Government in an all- 
out effort to produce adequate food and fiber 
needed for ourselves and our Allies. They 
are not going to stop work at 8 hours. They 
will work 10 hours or 12 hours or whatever 
is necessary to do their part to win the war. 
The workers who produce the war materials 
for our fighting forces are now being paid the 
highest wage rates in history. We believe the 
great mass of working people would be glad 
to work whatever hours are necessary without 
extra rates of compensation as their contribu- 
tion to produce the necessary materials to 
win the war. 

At a time like this, when we have already 
appropriated or obligated $150,000,000,000 for 
war expenditures, it is unwarranted and in- 
defensible to continue restrictions which sad- 
dle unnecessary burdens on the Government 
to be paid for by all the people. 

We therefore strongly urge that Congress 
adopt your amendment to suspend legisla- 
tion relative to maximum hours and increased 
rates of pay for overtime for the duration of 
the war. 


Respectfully yours, 
Epwanp A, O'NEAL, President. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Smits], and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 3 additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very sorry that the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SmitH] has undertaken to 
amend this very important war measure 
which is so essential to the successful 
prosecution of the war by offering the 
very controversial amendment which he 
has offered. When we were considering 
an appropriation bill only a few days ago 
the gentleman offered an amendment, 
which if adopted, would have for all prac- 
tical purposes prevented the speedy oper- 
ation of that great appropriation bill so 
necessary for our defense. Today we 
find the gentleman again offering an 
amendment, 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I think the 
or is rather unfair in his state- 
ment. 
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Mr. McCORMACEK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is not unfair in his 
statement. If the gentleman is going to 
get into characterizations, that is an en- 
tirely different proposition. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Well, I do 
not propose to make a personal attack 
on the majority leader, but neither do I 
intend to sit here and let him make a 
personal attack on me. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is an expression 
of opinion as to what would have resulted 
from the amendment which was offered 
by the gentleman a few days ago. 

We are in a war and we do not want 
to lose our heads. The effect of this 
amendment is to suspend the efforts of 
50 years of legislation which goes back 
as far as 1892, legislation that both sides 
of the aisle have fought for, legislation 
that was passed when the Republican 
Party was in control of the Congress, 
the Bacon-Davis Act, for example. This 
amendment affects the Bacon-Davis Act. 
It suspends the operation of 17 different 
laws, the first of which was enacted as 
far back as 1892, without calm consider- 
ation by a committee, without viewing 
the matter rationally. Of course, I 
would not say for an instant that the 
gentleman from Virginia, for whom I 
have great respect, had any intention 
of introducing an antilabor amendment, 
but certainly the effect in the minds of 
labor all over the country is the same 
as if the intent existed. 

It seems to me that calm judgment 
should dictate to us that this matter 
might well be left with the President of 
the United States, who is charged with 
the successful conduct of the war. Cer- 
tainly no man has had more vision dur- 
ing the past 5 years as to the danger 
confronting this country than has 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The gentleman from Virginia has this 
year and last year offered his amend- 
ment. If this amendment is adopted the 
condition that exists would only become 
greater and more aggravated. Certainly 
if any conditions exist which require 
some kind of treatment and cure, wé do 
not want to undertake by legislation a 
method which will only aggravate the 
situation. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK.. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. The dis- 
tinguished majority leader does not take 
the position, does he, that the Congress 
of the United States by the passage of 
one certain law relating to one segment 
of our social order should never be 
changed, should never be repealed, should 
never be altered under any or all cir- 
cumstances, even though our Nation were 
in travail and war at this hour? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, the 
gentleman understands I would not take 
that position. The fact is, however, that 
is not the situation now, as I see it. 

This is an amendment which would 
go back to 1892 and affects 17 acts passed 
since that time or at different times since 
1892. These acts the amendment would 
suspend for the duration of the war— 
the operation of that progressive legis- 
lation insofar as the workingmen of the 
country are concerned. 
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I hope that no one in a few days will 
undertake to attack the agricultural 
leaders for their position in putting 
through a bill that responsible men have 
said will cost the consumers $1,000,000,- 
000. I am not attacking those leaders, 
and I will not. I will defend them in 
their right, although I disagree with 
them. If anyone undertakes to attack 
them in the near future for their leader- 
ship, I shall defend them. We have too 
much idle talk these days about the 
leadership in labor. But what about the 
leadership in industry? What about the 
leadership in agriculture? There are 
other things involved beside the leader- 
ship of labor. There are some that 
should be criticized, but not all. The 
great majority are acting constructively 
and patriotically in this crisis. 

In an attempt to cure a disturbing 
situation, which disturbs me also, but 
which has been gradually cured through 
voluntary action since December 7, this 
amendment is offered, the result of which 
will only aggravate and bring about 
sullen resistance, because the effect of 
this amendment will be construed by 
organized labor as an attack against 
labor. 

In war there are three important ele- 
ments necessary for the successful out- 
come of that war. First, production. 
You have to have tanks, airplanes, guns, 
ammunition, food, and clothing, and we 
look to the men and women of the fac- 
tories to furnish those things. What do 
you think their opinion will be if an 
amendment of this kind is adopted, 
which will be construed as a reflection 
upon their patriotism? 

Certainly 99 percent of labor, both or- 
ganized and unorganized, are doing the 
things that they ought to do in this 
crisis. Why, before the President of the 
United States recognizes the danger, be- 
fore he as our leader has recognized it, 
should we undertake to punish the 99 
percent for what 1 percent or less might 
be doing? In a democracy that is un- 
wise; it is procedure which is incon- 
sistent with the application of common 
sense and is dangerous in the situation 
that confronts our country today. 

In an attempt to cure the situation, the 
gentleman from Virginia, in good faith— 
I do not attack or impugn his motives— 
offers an amendment, the result of which 
will be to aggravate a situation and to 
place labor in the position of being un- 
patriotic. I do not think any Member 
of Congress ought to take that risk. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that my friend, 
our majority leader, has manifested im- 
patience with the effort of the gentleman 
from Virginia to give voice to public opin- 
ion. It just is not good sportsmanship, 
and I wonder if it is good leadership. I 
have hoped that at some time the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, our majority 
leader, would come to a realization of 
the fact that he is supposed to speak for 
the majority of this House rather than 
for somebody else. 

He denounces the Smith bill as anti- 
labor legislation. On every occasion 
when a proposal is offered to do some- 
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thing which the racketeers in labor might 
oppose, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts rushes to the Well for the purpose 
of defending these people who are re- 
sponsible for the bad conditions that 
prevail in this country. 

The gentleman from Virginia is not 
trying to punish labor. He is trying to do 
something which must be done if we are 
to successfully prosecute the war in which 
We are engaged. 

We may just as well be honest about 
this thing. We are already living under 
a labor government, rapidly headed into 
a labor dictatorship which, if not checked, 
will soon run into labor despotism. 

Mr. McKEOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand that the words be taken down. 

Mr. COX. Let us be real, let us be men, 
let us be Americans rather than the rep- 
resentatives of some organized group. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Georgia will suspend. 

Mr. McKEOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that the gentle- 
man from Georgia has described this 
Government as a labor government, fast 
becoming a labor dictatorship, and I de- 
mand that his words be taken down. 

Mr. COX, And which, if not stopped, 
will run into a labor despotism. 

Mr. McKEOUGH. I demand that his 
words be taken down, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Georgia will be seated. 

The Clerk will report the words ob- 
jected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, Cox. We are already living under a labor 
government, rapidly headed into a labor dicta- 
torship which, if not checked, will soon run 
into labor despotism. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Committee 
will rise, 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 2208) to further expedite the prose- 
cution of the war, certain words used in 
debate were objected to and on request 
were taken down and read at the Clerk’s 
desk, and that he herewith reported the 
same to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the words taken down. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Cox. We are already living under a 
labor government, rapidly headed into a labor 
dictatorship which, if not checked, will soon 
run into labor despotism. 


The SPEAKER. Whatever might be 
the opinion of anybody who occupies 
this place, the present occupant would 
think that it would be going very far, 
even though words were harsh, if Mem- 
bers were precluded from expressing an 
opinion with respect to a Government 
tendency. The Chair sees only in these 
words the expression of an opinion by 
the gentleman from Georgia and there- 
fore feels constrained to hold that they 
are not unparliamentary. 

The Committee will resume its sitting. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
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consideration of the bill S. 2208, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, we are at 
war, and as I said a few days ago, it is 
everybody’s fight. It is not a matter of 
saving England any longer, it is not a 
matter of reforming the rest of the world, 
but it is a matter of saving our own beau- 
tiful America. You and I are soldiers 
just as much and to a large extent in the 
Same sense as the boys who have been 
gathered up throughout this country and 
sent to do the fighting, and we ought to 
behave like people who do have a sense 
of responsibility and we ought to give 
them support. It is a shame and a dis- 
grace that something has not already 
been done to stop and bring to an end 
the bad behavior in labor which has 
slowed down the war efforts. It consti- 
tutes an ugly indictment of the Congress 
and of the Government. We ought to 
do our best to make amends. As I say, 
we ought to come here and stand up on 
our own feet and do our own thinking 
and behave like people who love their 
country and who are determined to do 
their part in saving it. That is just 
what I have to say with regard to the 
attack, slight as it may have been, that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
found it in his heart to make against as 
sweet and as gentle and as patriotic a 
man as ever lived, the gentleman from 
Virginia, my friend, HOWARD SMITH, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CELLER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] seeking 
recognition? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, it was 
the famous philosopher, Voltaire, who 
many years ago said, “I disapprove of 
what you say, but I will defend to the 
death your right to say it.” We should 
allow anyone here to express his opinions, 
however we may hate them, We may not 
agree with them, but we should allow 
them to be said. That is the essence of 
our democracy. We must be tolerant of 
the opinions we loathe. 

Now, I venture the assertion with ref- 
erence to this so-called Smith amend- 
ment, although I have no pipe line of 
communication to the White House, 
nevertheless, I caution you in this fash- 
ion. If this amendment is adopted this 
entire bill will be vetoed. Our great 
President’s entire record of achievement 
here and abroad precludes his acceptance 
of this amendment. His proclaimed aims 
and aspirations forbid, His lofty pur- 
poses would preclude acceptance. He 
would have no choice but to veto. 

We should do all in our power to get 
a record vote on this bill so that those 
of you who vote for the Smith amend- 
ment may be, indeed, on a hot spot when 
they face their constituents; you who 
have any preponderating numbers of 
laboring men in your districts beware. I 
do not like to say this, but it is true. I 
need not remind you that our votes are 
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always scrutinized, but in this instance 
our votes will be watched more closely 
than ever. 

I am willing to trust the President’s 
committee that fashioned and proposed 
this bill originally, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Justice, 
the Office for Emergency Management, 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

This committee considered the Smith 
amendment and deemed it advisable, 
under all considerations and particularly 
because of the emergency confronting us, 
not to include the provisions thereof in 
this omnibus bill. They knew whereof 
they spoke. They had canvassed the sit- 
uation. They knew all details of our 
great war effort. They deemed it more 
advisable to omit the Smith antilabor 
provisions. 

The Smith amendment would wash 
away at one fell swoop all the fruits of 
years of labor to the laboring man. It is 
most ill-advised to do this and I hope you 
will not do it. 

There have been charges made against 
labor. Of course, labor is not perfect. 
There have been stoppages of work and 
strikes and difficulties in various parts 
of the country, but the rank and file of 
the laboring men are patriotic and want 
to do their duty and are doing their duty. 
Most defense plants work far more than 
40 hours per week; for example, most 
work 60 and 65 hours per week. 

Do not bring an indictment against 
labor as a whole because of the derelic- 
ticns of a few renegades in labor’s ranks, 

Protect labor and it will protect you. 
These bills that are sought to be wiped 
away—suspension means wiped away 
and wiped out—have only been secured 
for labor’s benefit after years of “blood 
and sweat and tears.” Labor, the men 
who have tunneled the mountains, built 
the bridges, laid down the railroad ties, 
dug the subways, welded the steel girders 
of great buildings—the “hewers of stone, 
the drawers of water’—the great army 
fabricating our ships, planes, and tanks— 
shall they be insulted by this amend- 
ment? Insult them you will. Belittle 
them you will with this provision. This 
is hardly a reward for their sacrifices, 
their struggles to build America and to 
make of it a great industrial Nation. 

Pass this amendment and you will not 
aid the war effort. You will create dis- 
turbance, disorder, discord, dissatisfac- 
tion. You surely will not create amity, 
accord, and unity. You browbeat the 
men who work with the sweat of their 
brow. 

What are these 17 acts that you are 
going to obliterate so suddenly, without 
notice, without a hearing—by a sort of 
drumhead court martial? Does any- 
one in this room, with the exception, 
very likely, of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SmitH] know what these 17 
acts are? Have youread them? I defy 
any man or woman within the hearing of 
my voice to tell me what is contained in 
these 17 bills that you are going to re- 
peal, Just cast your eye over these bills. 
The mere titles of them indicate to you 
their high importance. They are spe- 
cific statutes, emanating from a dozen 
different departments, covering specific 
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subjects. They cover almost the entire 
geography of the world—the entire 
United States, parts of Europe, the Phil- 
ippines, and the Caribbean insular pos- 
sessions, places over which the Maritime 
Commission has jurisdiction; they cover 
the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and so forth. You 
have had no time to digest properly the 
provisions of these statutes thus to be 
destroyed. Don’t you think that the 
amendment should come up under a 
separate bill to be voted up or down, as 
your conscience dictates, and not in this 
offhand manner. The amendment im- 
pugns the patriotism and loyalty of 
labor. Why take this potshot at labor? 
We did not do this against the empolyers 
or against the men of agriculture. No, 
but some seek to have us do it against 
labor. I am not going to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
defense is lagging, tanks are not being 
produced, planes are not coming off of 
the assembly line. MacArthur is begging 
for just afew bombers. We can lose this 
war. Last week, Donald Nelson said 
that he would like to have all defense 
plants work on Washington’s Birthday. 
He did not have the legal power to en- 
force that request, and he could not 
make it a command. There were stat- 
utes in the way. We do not want any 8- 
hour-a-day soldiers, and we do not need 
any 8-hour workers to provide for any 
8-hour soldiers. We do not want any 
sunshine soldiers, and we do not want any 
fair-weather workers. There is nothing 
new about this proposed amendment. 
It has been said that it provides for the 
suspension of 17 statutes. Suppose it 
does? Most of them are statutes that 
relate to national-defense production, 
One of them applies to Federal em- 
ployees. Why should it not apply, if 
they are to apply, in the factory? What 
about the workers who are not engaged 
in defense plants? The patriotic worker 
would be willing to work longer than 8 
hours a day or 40 hours a week if he 
could thereby release more workers for 
our defense plants. Let us give the 
workers a chance. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], the 
distinguished majority leader, said that 
labor had been voluntarily cooperative. 
The purpose of this amendment is to 
enable labor voluntarily to cooperate, 
This amendment merely repeals the stat- 
utes that restrict hours to 8 a day and 
work to 40 hours a week. It does not 
prevent the bargaining over time and a 
half for overtime. It contemplates col- 
lective bargaining. It is fair to the em- 
ployer and the employee. 

Is there anything new about the 
amendment? This is a bill to provide for 
expediting. the prosecution of the war, 
One of the first of the 1940 war bills 
provided that the President be author- 
ized to suspend in the Navy Department 
and the War Department the 8-hour-a- 
day provision. Is this the proper place 
for legislation to provide for additional 
hours to expedite the program? Shortly 
after the fall of France one of the first 
war-power bills passed, one of the first 
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things we did in our effort to provide for 
national defense, was to give the Presi- 
dent power to suspend the 8-hour day in 
the War and Navy Departments by the 
act of June 28, 1940 (Public, No. 671, 
76th Cong.). 

Again, Mr. Chairman, it is said by my 
good friend, the distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], that this amend- 
ment will, during the duration of the 
emergency, suspend labor laws passed in 
1892. One of the first laws suspended in 
the pending bill is not a law passed in 
1892, but it is law that has come down to 
us from the days of Runnymede. Under 
that statute my home, my castle, your 
home, your land, can be taken imme- 
diately without concluding condemna- 
tion proceedings. I respectfully submit 
that if it is necessary to change a statu- 
tory provision that has cOme down to us, 
not from 1892 but from the days of Wash- 
ington, from the days of Runnymede, in 
order to prepare for the defense of our 
country to prosecute the war, we can 
efford, during the emergency, to suspend 
the statutes that will provide for our 
laborers to arm and clothe our boys who 
are in the camps, on the seven seas, on 
the battlefields, and in the air fighting 
for liberty and freedom. If men are to 
die for their country, they must work for 
their country. It is time for action and 
for work and sacrifice. The fate of the 
Republic is at stake. 

In extending, I emphasize, as stated, 
that one of the first general war-power 
bills passed after the fall of France was 
the act of June 28, 1940. It authorized 
the President to suspend the provisions 
of the law prohibiting more than 8 hours 
labor in 1 day of persons engaged in work 
covered by the Army, Navy, and Coast 
Guard contracts. This suspension termi- 
nates on June 30, 1942, unless Congress 
otherwise provides. 

The act of March 2, 1941, provides for 
the suspension of the 8-hour day and 
the 40-hour week by the Maritime Com- 
mission until June 30, 1942. 

We need munitions and we need ships. 
If the hours and weeks of labor were 
properly suspended in these two acts 
until June 30, they should be suspended 
as provided by the pending amendment. 

The pending amendment was intro- 
duced as a bill, H. R. 6616. It was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The amendment and the bill provide that 
during the national emergency, declared 
to exist by the President on May 17, 1941, 
the provisions of all laws prohibiting 
more than 8 hours labor in one day, the 
provisions of all laws prohibiting more 
than 40 hours of work per week, the 
provisions of all laws requiring pay for 
excess hours at not less than one and a 
half times, and for pay at not less than 
one and a half times for Sundays or holi- 
days shall be suspended. Under the 
terms of the bill the amendment would 
remain in force only until December 31, 
1944, or until such earlier time as the 
Congress by concurrent resolution or the 
President may designate. 

Men are being drafted to die for their 
country. The property of citizens is be- 
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ing taken for the defense of the country 
and for the prosecution of the war. 
Taxes have been levied and many citizens 
are paying taxes that are burdensome. 
These taxes will be increased. In the 
high brackets 85 and 90 percent of every 
dollar of income is being paid as taxes. 
In the high brackets three-fourths of all 
the estate left is being taken by the Gov- 
ernment. All are sacrificing. The gal- 
lant MacArthur and his brave men are 
fighting not 8 hours but 24 hours a day. 
The purpose of the bill is to increase 
production, 

We might as well admit that blunders 
were made and that there was an un- 
justified lag in the defense program in 
1941. Many of the advisers of the ad- 
ministration seem to think that the ap- 
propriation of billions of dollars will win 
the war. Money is essential, but produc- 
tion and leadership are more essential. 

We cannot do business as usual and 
win the war. In 1941 the automobile 
industry did business as usual; in fact, 
they did more business than usual. They 
brought out new models and they in- 
creased production by one-third. Their 
Plants were not converted. The Govern- 
ment invested billions of dollars to build 
new plants. These plants will have to be 
tooled. Automobile plants are now being 
converted. There is a lack of skilled 
workers. It has been proposed that the 
skilled workers in the automobile area 
be paid to do nothing for 6 months while 
the automobile plants are being tooled 
for defense production. Meantime there 
is a lack of skilled workers in the plants 
that the Government has constructed. 
The wise thing to do is to transport the 
skilled workers to the plants where they 
are needed. If the Government can 
transport soldiers from camp to battle- 
field, from one country to another, the 
Government can transport workers from 
one area to another. Men leave their 
homes to die; they can leave their homes 
to work. 

America should awake. We have gone 
from one defeat to another. I am being 
realistic. I believe that America will 
win the war, but we know that America 
can lose the war. It is going to take more 
hours and it is going to take more work- 
ers to produce airplanes, tanks, and guns. 
We must about face. I want to be con- 
structive in my criticism. I know it is 
easy to find fault. I want to remove the 
faults. I want to eliminate the bottle- 
necks. The labor problem is one of the 
bottlenecks. It was wisely said a long 
time ago when a wise man has a stomach 
ache he tries to get rid of the ache and 
not the stomach. 

There is a lag and there is delay. 
Strikes and labor difficulties are largely 
responsible. William Leiserson, of the 
National Labor Relations Board, said re- 
cently, and I quote: 

Some agreement will have to be made on 
what the attitude of the Government shall be 
on the closed shop, or else Congress will have 
to fix the policy. 


The House has acted. We passed the 
so-called Smith bill in December. It is 
in the Senate. If the Commander in 
Chief would say the word, I believe the 
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Senate would report and pass the bill. If 
it is imperfect, it should be perfected. It 
is time for the President to take a defi- 
nite stand; it is time for Congress to take 
a definite stand. 

The pending bill has 16 titles. They 
are giving to the Government emergency 
powers; they involve the surrender of 
rights and privileges that citizens have 
enjoyed, in many cases, from the founda- 
tion of the Government. 

There is nothing so essential to war 
production as labor. No rights are being 
surrendered; no laws are being repealed. 
The laws are merely suspended during 
the greatest emergency that ever con- 
fronted our country. 

T have already noted some of the objec- 
tions to the pending amendment. It is 
said that labor is cooperating voluntarily. 
The 8-hour day and the 40-hour week 
were laws passed by Congress. If Con- 
gress can pass laws for the benefit of 
labor, Congress can pass laws to govern 
and control labor. Laws that are appli- 
cable in peacetimes are not applicable in 
war; hence the pending bill provides for 
the surrender of many rights and privi- 
leges of citizens. 

I shall not argue that much time has 
been lost by strikes. We speak of the 
morale of the Army. There must be the 
morale of the country. The citizen is 
losing morale when he feels that there 
are unjustified strikes in defense plants 
and in defense industries. The citizen 
loses morale when Donald Nelson, 
charged with production, calls upon the 
navy yards and defense plants to work 
on Washington’s Birthday and calls in 
vain. There is a statute that requires 
the payment of overtime and a half for 
working on holidays and at nights. Don- 
ald Nelson is thus impeded in doing the 
job. Donald Nelson knows that every 
hour counts, every week counts. It 
means fewer lives lost. The purpose of 
the bill is to enable work to be done on 
holidays. It does not prevent the pay- 
ment of time and a half for overtime. 
One statute requires 30 hours, another 
statute may require other hours. There 
are many statutes. All provisions are 
suspended in the pending bill in the in- 
terest of national defense. 

It is said that the pending bill not only 
provides for suspension in defense plants 
but for suspension in private industry. 
What of it? Why should not Federal em- 
ployees be required to work Saturday 
afternoons during the emergency? Why 
should laborers on the farm and in the 
factory not have the privilege of work- 
ing longer than 8 hours a day and 40 
hours a week? They could produce more 
food and more clothing; they could feed 
and clothe the soldiers better; they could 
do work that would provide for the re- 
lease of other workers needed in national- 
defense industries. Why make flesh of 
one and fowl of the other? Workers in 
nondefense plants are just as patriotic 
as workers in defense plants. I glanced 
through the 17 acts. Three-fourths of 
them relate to national defense. We 
fought every war in which we have been 
engaged without a wages and hours act. 
If the pending amendment should be 
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perfected to eliminate any nondefense 
work, an amendment would be in order 
to that effect. The amendment should 
not be defeated. 

It is said that labor is patriotic. My 
sympathies are with labor; it is said that 
the labor organizations are buying mil- 
lions of dollars in defense bonds; they 
are to be commended. Many war 
profiteers justify their corrupt practice 
by saying they are investing their profits 
in war bonds. The widow is investing 
her savings in war bonds. The rich and 
the poor are asked to make their invest- 
ments. Workers want to work longer so 
that individually they can invest in war 
savings bonds. The pending bill will en- 
able workers to work more hours and to 
make more money to buy more bonds. 
It will free them from the domination 
of selfish and ambitious labor leaders 
who are apparently more interested in 
their place and their power than they are 
in the defense of their country. 

It is time for Congress to act. The 
House has acted; it is time for the Senate 
to act again. Labor is essential to the 
winning of the war; it must not be 
shackled. The pending bill will free la- 
bor. We must work or we will be 
enslaved.. For my part I would rather die 
on my feet than cringe on my knees. 
America should awake. We must con- 
quer; we must unite. All must do their 
part. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. McKEOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKEOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like, with your indulgence, to call 
attention to the fact that when this 
amendment was being considered as to 
its germaneness, the Chair ruled, and, I 
submit, properly, that it was germane on 
the basis that it was introduced in keep- 
ing with the title of the bill that is now 
being considered. The title of that bill 
is “To further expedite prosecution of 
the war.” The amendment that is now 
being considered is contained in the bill 
H. R. 6616, a bill to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to expedite prosecution of 
the war effort,” approved December 18, 
1941. 

Before I proceed to discuss my objec- 
tion to this particular amendment, I 
would like, in passing, although I do not 
think he needs any defense, to call at- 
tention to the fact that the distinguished 
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rush to the well of the House to defend 
labor racketeers whenever any labor 
legislation is before the House, as re- 
cently charged. I do not believe the dis- 
tinguished majority leader of my party 
needs any defense as to his conduct as 
a Member of this body. I think he was 
well within his province and right as a 
Member of the House to express his views 
on the legislation that is now before us. 

I have profound respect for his judg- 
ment and equally high regard for his 
qualities as a leader. 
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Now, if this is a bill to expedite the 
war, let us be a little realistic. If this 
amendment is adopted all legislation with 
relation to control of wages and hours, 
Sunday and night work provided in the 
statutes referred to, some 17 of them, are 
immediately canceled. Offhand, I do 
not know how many millions of workers 
in America are subject to the benefits of 
the legislation that is affected. I trust 
you will not feel I am trespassing too 
much on your indulgence when I repeat 
what I have frequently said. I do not 
believe there is a member of this body 
who is any better American than 99.99 
percent of those who toil in this country. 
Who are those who will defend our coun- 
try in the air, on the sea and below it, 
and on the land? It is the stalwart sons 
and daughters of those who toil, whether 
they be in the factory, mill, or mine, or 
on the farms. Who will defend and are 
now defending our country? They are 
all toilers. They are all Americans. They 
are all patriots. While I in no way im- 
pugn the motives of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH], I do, however, feel 
that it might be worthy of some attention 
in passing to recall that I am sure he 
yields to none in this House in the per- 
Severance and persistence with which he 
attempts to make more difficult the bene- 
fits that this Congress and previous Con- 
gresses have enacted into law for the 
benefit of those who work for a living. 

I want to pay him the high compli- 
ment of being No. 1 in the direction of 
making sure that those who toil are not 
continued in the benefits that the Gov- 
ernment of my country and his, after full 
and deliberate study, has enacted into 
law for them. 

In the perserverance with which he 
exercises himself in that direction he 
apparently has overlooked another law 
that has a basic 8-hour day, a law passed 
in 1916, before this country was involved 
in World War No. 1. I refer to the 
Adamson 8-hour law that covers em- 
ployees in the train and engine service of 
the steam railroads of this country. 

I am surprised that the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
has apparently overlooked several hun- 
dred thousand Americans who are in- 
volved in the benefits of that law. May 
I remind him and this House that it 
was enacted in 1916—not 1917 after April 
when we were belligerents, but before this 
country was involved in the war. Iam 
reliably informed, and I think correctly 
so, that the basic 8-hour day was estab- 
lished by Executive order of the World 
War President at that time, Woodrow 
Wilson, for the factories and mills and 
mines of this country. 

You will recall the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. McLAuGHLIn] stated that 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmitH] came to his subcommittee after 
the hearings were closed and asked to be 
heard on this amendment to the 17 
laws that he now seeks to suspend. The 
gentleman from Nebraska stated that he 
was heard, but, strangely, he was unable 
to testify for the benefit of the Members 
of this House that those who might have 
opposed the inclusion of such amend- 
ments in this act were never notified 
and were, therefore, denied any hear- 
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ings before Subcommittee No. 4 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of this 
House. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. McKEOUGH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. In order that the 
record may be straight. 

Mr. McKEOUGH. I want it straight. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I believe the 
record will show that I said that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] came 
before the committee and presented no 
amendments and the hearings had been 
concluded. I would not characterize the 
presence of the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr, SmitH] before the subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee as a hearing be- 
fore the subcommittee. We listened to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmitH] when he said he had in mind 
some amendments, but he did not present 
the amendments, and I would not say 
that he had a hearing or that a hearing 
was accorded him or that those in op- 
position to such amendments as he may 
have had in mind were not accorded any 
rights which they should have been ac- 
corded. 

Mr. McKEOUGH. I thank the gentle- 
man and I hope that my original state- 
ment will in no way be interpreted as 
an indictment of the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOUGH. Briefly. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. If the 
gentleman will examine the hearings 
printed by the Judiciary Committee, he 
will find there a statement of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Smrrx], which 
might give the impression that he was 
heard and had something to say. 

Mr. McKEOUGH. I will accept the 
word of the gentleman from Nebraska; 
and now in passing let me point out 
something I think ought to be given some 
consideration. 

We hear much about strikes and loss 
of man-hours and man-days in defense- 
production plants. Has anybody come to 
the Well and asked as to the total number 
of man-days that were lost as the result 
of the delayed conversion of the automo- 
tive industry from peacetime to war pro- 
duction? Have we all forgotten that the 
President of the United States has urged 
the Congress to allocate some $300,000,- 
000 to care for the several hundred thou- 
sand people who are now out of work in 
Detroit and other automobile areas of 
this country while the automobile indus- 
try is being converted to war production? 
Where is the gentleman from Virginia 
and the great exercise of his influence 
in the production program for defense 
when attention is directed to that sort 
of proposal? 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that if this 
amendment is adopted the purpose of the 
bill as described in the title: An act to 
expedite the prosecution of the war ef- 
forts will be completely defeated. Those 
whc labor, whether organized or other- 
wise, I submit are Americans. I submit, 
too, their sons and daughters will win 
this war, not I or the gentleman from 
Virginia. I hope this amendment will be 
defeated in order that our country may 
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be the country in the future that you 
and I were privileged to have lived in 
during our lifetime. I plead with you to 
defeat this amendment. Let us go for- 
ward as real Americans and whip the 
enemy by defeating this proposal. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike cut the last two words, 

Mr. Chairman, in the time I have been 
here I have never witnessed such proce- 
dure employed for the consideration of 
such sweeping and far-reaching legisla- 
tion. The amendment under considera- 
tion suspends the wages-and-hours pro- 
visions of 17 different statutes for the 
duration of the war. Among the many 
statutes affected is one enacted in 1892, 
providing for an 8-hour day for laborers 
and mechanics in the Government serv- 
ice. It suspends the Bacon-Davis Act, 
which was passed under. Republican 
aegis, a bill sponsored by Senator Davis 
in the Upper Chamber and the late Rob- 
ert Bacon, who served with many of us 
in the House. That act has been on the 
books since March of 1931. It will also 
suspend the wages-and-hours provisions 
of the Walsh-Healey Act and the Wages 
and Hours Act, and in fact every law 
that has ever been enacted by Congress 
for the benefit of the workers of the 
country. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEALEY. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I take it, it is 
very significant that the very people who 
are seeking to suspend contemporary 
labor legislation, under the guise of war 
necessity, opposed that very labor legis- 
lation when it was enacted during peace- 
times. 

Mr. HEALEY. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. Now, there is a 
point I wish to make. There is not any- 
thing, so far as I know, in any of this 
legislation that prevents men from being 
employed for more than 40 hours. 
Under the provisions of the Wages and 
Hours Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, and 
the Bacon-Davis Act, and all of the 
principal labor acts, men may be em- 
ployed for 50 or 60 hours a week, pro- 
viding that time and a half is paid for all 
hours in excess of 40. 

Mr. Chairman, let us think this thing 
through, let us not take hasty and ill- 
advised action on such an extensive and 
far-reaching proposition. The efforts of 
organized labor for 50 years to promote 
humane and progressive legislation is at 
stake here today. The forward, pro- 
gressive and social advancement of half 
a century may be swept away after a 
few hours debate here this afternoon on 
a measure of such tremendous concern 
to the millions of toilers and their fami- 
lies. There is an orderly way to con- 
sider legislation, and that is its intro- 
duction and reference to proper com- 
mittees, proceeding through the chan- 
nels provided by the parliamentary sys- 
tem that obtains in this body. A most 
extraordinary method has been pursued 
to obtain consideration of this measure 
as an amendment to the pending bill. 
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The able and distinguished occupant of 
the Chair had very little precedent to 
guide him in making the ruling that the 
amendment was germane. I am con- 
vinced his ruling was sound, but his deci- 
sion had to rest on a pretty broad con- 
struction. 

The bill is entitled, “An act to further 
expedite the prosecution of the war,“ 
and the Smith amendment is presum- 
ably offered for that purpose. I fear 
however, that if it is passed the result 
may be detrimental to the production 
effort of the workers affected. 

I submit that on the record the loyalty 
and patriotism of the workers cannot be 
successfully assailed. To summarily 
tear down the efforts of a half a century 
by the enactment of such legislation is 
shabby treatment indeed for labor. 

This bill ought to be submitted to the 
serious consideration and deliberation of 
the appropriate committees of this House 
rather than be subjected to the hasty and 
ill-considered action that this method 
entails. I trust the amendment will be 
defeated. 

{Here the gavel feel.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BALDWIN] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
spoken against this kind of amendment 
before, but I want to add briefly my sev- 
eral reasons for opposing it this after- 
noon. In the first place, may I preface 
my remarks by stating that I do not think 
there is anyone in this House whose mo- 
tives can be questioned, and certainly it 
is not my intention to question the mo- 
tives of any Member. 

My principal reason for opposing an 
amendment of this kind is because I am 
convinced that psychologically it will not 
help the purpose of this bill. You cannot 
legislate enthusiasm, you and I cannot 
even legislate love of that flag if it does 
not stand for anything. What we want 
now is the cooperation of labor in its 
enthusiasm for the prosecution of this 
war, and that is what we have got to have. 
It is my own conviction that we are slowly 
and effectively getting it. 

The President in his speech the other 
night stated that our production was on 
schedule; that in spite of the doubts of 
our enemies, we would have the planes, 
the tanks, the guns, the ships, and the 
ammunition that he announced we would 
oe Iam prepared to take his word for 
that. 

It must not be forgotten that this legis- 
lation does not stop strikes. We gave the 
President the power to stop strikes, and 
he has used it on several occasions. It 
is not a question of strikes or antistrikes 
here. We must remember also that we 
can give the President power to suspend 
such legislation as may be necessary when 
and if he deems it necessary and if we 
have not already given it to him. : 

It stands to reason that if we pass this 
legislation today the great mass of the 
working people are going to assume that 
the Congress is opposed to the progressive 
legislation that Congress itself has passed 
during the last 50 years, Personally I do 
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not want to have any part of it, and I 
think it would be a terrible mistake in the 
prosecution of our war efforts to pass such 
legislation at this time. 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. j 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the Congress 
of the United States can pass legislation 
to promote labor, why cannot that same 
Congress pass legislation to control labor 
and to prepare for the defense of our 
country by suspending temporarily dur- 
ing emergencies certain provisions of 
law? 

Mr. BALDWIN. The Congress can do 
anything it pleases, but when it passed 
legislation to promote labor, it was 
passed in proper, orderly fashion, and if 
we are going to pass legislation to sus- 
pend labor laws, then we should use the 
same method today. Nobody has had a 
chance to talk about this. This is all 
important, and, Mr. Chairman, we 
should not forget two things. In the 
first place, there are millions of workers 
who are not in defense industries who 
will be affected by the very statement of 
the gentleman from Virginia himself, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the gentleman 
know of a single one of them who is ob- 
jecting to any hours of work? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I do not know of any 
labor organization that is objecting to 
any hours. It has been stated here that 
under existing law they can work just as 
many hours as they want to work or as 
the Government or anybody else wants 
to have them work. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Does the gen- 
tleman imply by his statement that if 
that bill were brought up separately and 
on another day he would vote for it? 

Mr. BALDWIN. No. But may I say 
that I am sympathetic toward many of 
the purposes intended by the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. SMITH] if properly brougl.t up, and 
the President is given discretionary pow- 
er to suspend laws, where necessary, and 
to handle the situation as it arises, in- 
stead of engaging in a blanket suspen- 
sion. I would be much more sympathetic 
toward such a suggestion. 

In the first instance I submit that we 
have to consider two things, first, the 
workers who are not in defense activities, 
and most important of all, and I know 
what I am talking about because I served 
as a private in the last war, th:re are 
thousands and thousands of young 
Americans who are relying on their fam- 
ilies to continue to live as they want 
them to live and who cannot support 
their families on $21 a month. Thou- 
sands and thousands of these young 
Americans today hope that progress is 
maintained so far as labor is concerned 
because the bulk of the men in the armed 
forces will go back to labor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
gentleman think that the maintenance 
of some of the special privileges accord- 
ed labor is helping the morale of the $21- 
a-month soldier? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Iso happen to think 
that way, because his family is involved, 
and his future stake in labor is involved. 
He would resent any abrogation of the 
progress that has been made on his be- 
half. 

Mr. Chairman, I very strongly oppose 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia. Politics has been 
mentioned. May I say there are no la- 
bor votes I know of in my district. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment. May I 
say that it seems to me extraordinary the 
way our blood pressures rise just as soon 
as the question of labor is brought to the 
floor of this House. In my opinion, the 
majority of people want to be fair to 
labor, and I believe also that the ma- 
jority of the Members of this House, 
speaking for both sides of the aisle, want 
to be fair to labor. Because of that, I 
venture to say that the pending amend- 
ment will be defeated. I certainly hope 
it will be. 

I do not know whether the Members 
have made very much of a study of this 
bill, H. R. 6616, but certainly it is a bill 
important enough to come to the House 
and stand on its own feet. It should not 
be offered as an amendment to a bill as 
important as the one before the Com- 
mittee today. Apparently the author of 
this amendment does not seem to realize 
that the President has appointed a War 
Labor Board. Certainly that War Labor 
Board should be able to deal with the 
questions involved in this controversy. 
If the present War Labor Board is not, 
then another one probably will be ap- 
pointed. My point is that we have no 
way of knowing, when an amendment of 
this kind is offered to an important bill 
such as this, whether or not the amend- 
ment is good. My opinion is the amend- 
ment is unjust, unfair, and altogether 
bad. Its object is to destroy all labor 
legislation, using the war emergency as 
an excuse to do what otherwise would not 
be possible—all in the name of national 
defense. Mr. Chairman, we are in a grave 
crisis and the working men and women 
of the country are doing a great job. 
There may be a few troublemakers, but 
why punish millions of faithful, courage- 
ous workers for the sins of a small mi- 
nority? 

Is it not true that because of the sacri- 
fices and patriotism of the workers all 
industries are daily reporting deliveries 
of needed supplies far ahead of schedule? 

I am thinking of the millions of men 
working in the foundries and the facto- 
ries of the country today, giving their all, 
toiling and sweating for the defense of 
their country, supplying the implements 
of war that are so necessary to our boys 
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in the Army and the Navy. What kind 
of a feeling are they going to have when 
they are told that the Congress of the 
United States does not believe in their 
patriotism, does not believe in their de- 
sire to help their country? 

I say to you that when that word goes 
out to the millions of people working in 
this country it is going to be pretty bad 
for the war effort we are trying to make. 
You cannot legislate patriotism, you can- 
not legislate enthusiasm. Both are nec- 
essary to win the war. You will find 
these qualities in the men and women 
who constitute labor. They will never 
let their country down. 

While we are waging a war for democ- 
racy, the author and supporters of this 
amendment are waging a war in support 
of industrial slavery, for that is exactly 
what this means. It just cannot be done, 
and you know it. If free men are de- 
prived of their rights, what kind of work 
will they produce? It would be just the 
difference between enthusiasm and com- 
plete discouragement. 

When men work with their hearts as 
well as with their heads and their hands, 
we may count on victory. For God's 
sake, do not kill the spirit of the average 
American workingman. It means more 
than all the other considerations in our 
war effort. 

In simple language, this amendment 
would destroy practically every present 
labor law. Even England, after 2 years 
of fighting, has not attempted to do that. 
Kill this amendment for all time and let 
the War Labor Board decide on labor 
policy. It is their job, and they are in a 
better position to do the job than we are. 

Let the American working men and 
women know that at least we in the Con- 
gress have confidence in their patriotism 
and ability and also in their endurance, 
and that we are not a lot of Shylocks de- 
manding our pound of flesh. 

Mr. Chairman, is there anything wrong 
with paying a man overtime after he has 
worked 8 hours? I say to you that this 
bill eliminates overtime compensation 
and the limit on the number of hours a 
man may be compelled to work. Do you 
think men can do their best work under 
such compulsion? How dare we do any- 
thing like that to the working men and 
women of this country? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. WELCH]. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, the so- 
called amendment under consideration is 
a bill, H. R. 6616, introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. It was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
has not been considered by that com- 
mittee. I doubt very much if a half 
dozen Members of this House ever read 
the bill which is offered in the form of 
an amendment to the pending measure. 

It repeals in one fell swoop 17 labor 
laws including the Fair Labor Standards 
Act—wage-and-hour law—of 1938. This 
act is regarded by every fair-minded 
person in the country as one of the most 
humanitarian measures ever enacted into 
law. Before its enactment thousands of 
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women engaged in textile and other like 
industries were receiving as low as $5 
and $6 a week and in many cases work- 
ing 9 and 10 hours a day. Over 45,000 
of them resided between the District of 
Columbia and the Hudson River. 
Before the enactment of this law an 
owner of a textile industry in the State 
of Georgia paid his employees such a 
miserly wage that they had to receive 
contributions from local relief agencies. 
This is a matter of record. In the State 
of Mississippi the textile workers received 


from $2.50 to $7.50 a week. 


Before the enactment of this law many 
unscrupulous employers of labor, who 
paid miserably low wages and as a result 
resorted to cutthroat competition, actu- 
ally forced honest and conscientious em- 
ployers of labor, who believe in the just 
policy of live and let live, to the alterna- 
tive of meeting their terms or going out 
of business. These employers with high 
ideals craved this act, and I am positively 
sure are unalterably opposed to its re- 
peal, as provided for in the so-called 
Smith amendment. 

The repeal of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act would deprive hundreds of 
thousands of the lowest-paid workers in 
the country of the just gains granted 
under this act. The exploitation of 
200,000 home workers is one of blackest 
spots in the economic life of America, 
This was eradicated by the wage-and- 
hour law which the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia would repeal. It has only been 
through honest and rigid enforcement 
of the law that its beneficiaries were pro- 
tected from those who would continue to 
exploit them. 

Mr, Chairman, the bill under consid- 
eration, S. 2208, makes a grant of power 
to the President of the United States far 
beyond anything ever anticipated under 
our democratic form of government. 
Reference was made to this fact by the 
distinguished but conservative gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER], who 
stated in part: 

But today we find ourselves in the war. It 
does not make any difference how we got in; 
it does not make any difference whose war 
it was or is; it is our war now. It is our 
fight: We must yield to the administration 
any power necessary to win. 


[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not object to this request, but I believe 
we cannot adopt the policy of agreeing 
to extensions of time beyond the 5 min- 
utes allowed under the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, to whom 
are we to look for guidance? Is it the 
President of the United States, who said 
in his speech of February 23, and I quote: 


In every part of the country, experts in 
production and the men and women at work 
in plants are giving loyal service— 
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or is it to the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. SmitH] who would repeal nearly 
every humanitarian law on the statute 
books? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to see if we can make 
an agreement with reference to a limita- 
tion of debate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If the 
gentleman will yield, there are a number 
of Members who are not here tonight 
who might like to speak on this amend- 
ment. I wonder if we could not fix the 
time tomorrow instead of tonight. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. In view of 
the number of Members who wish to 
speak on this amendment, perhaps I 
should change my request and ask that 
those Members rise who do not want to 
speak, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Texas desire to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment, and I am 
here to contend that this is a prolabor 
and not an antilabor amendment. I sub- 
mit that 95 percent of the laboring peo- 
ple of this country, as has been alleged, 
are 100 percent American, wholly patri- 
otic, and greatly concerned with the suc- 
cess of the war effort. It is the 95 per- 
cent who need protection from the 5 per- 
cent. x 

Within the last several days I have had 
a half dozen letters from people in my 
district whose sons are in the Philippine 
Islands. These mothers and fathers of 
boys fighting on the far-flung battlefields 
in defense of America express righteous 
indignation at anything that slows down 
or stops defense production in any way. 

Now, let me give you a specific example 
of what this bill will do for labor. War 
Production Director Donald Nelson last 
week requested that no stoppage occur in 
celebration of George Washington’s 
Birthday. On Monday, February 23, 
some 100,000 workers on the west coast 
wanted to work. Under the law it was 
provided they must receive double time 
for working on a holiday, and the em- 
ployer said, “We cannot afford double 
time”; both were within their legal, if not 
moral, rights; so they did not work. 
Under existing laws no adjustment of this 
difference could be made. The War Labor 
Board has no authority to suspend exist- 
ing laws. The Smith amendment does 
not repeal any law. It simply suspends 
for the duration such laws as may inter- 
fere with the war effort. Today more 
than ever before this is a war of produc- 
tion, and I submit that anybody, saint or 
sinner, rich or poor, farmer, laborer, in- 
dustrialist, Government official or em- 
ployee, or anybody else who stops or in- 
terferes with production is an enemy of 
this Republic. 

Mr, POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. Is it not a fact that 
under the present laws a man who has a 
plant capable of turning out material 
needed by the Government, cannot run 
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that plant 24 hours a day even though 
the employees may be willing to work 
three shifts, because the 40-hour week 
and the 8 hours a day laws will keep 
them from operating 24 hours a day with 
three shifts. 

Mr. GOSSETT. I believe that is true. 

I have here the Washington Post for 
Wednesday, February 25. On the front 
page appears this head: 

Phil Murray's boys: 5,000 refuse to work 
10-hour day in West. 


In a parallel column appears this 
head: 

MacArthur's boys: Troops willing to buy 
own bomber in Bataan. 

In the text of the article is the follow- 
ing report: 

Five thousand Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations workers walked off the job at 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. yards at San Pedro, 
Calif., at the end of 8 hours and said they 
would refuse to work a 10-hour shift on the 
$81,000,000 worth of Navy destroyers being 
built by the company. 


The boys in the fox holes of Bataan 
Peninsula and in the caves of Corregidor 
have no 8-hour per day limitations on 
shedding blood for this country, nor do 
they get time and one-half for overtime 
and double time for Sundays and holi- 
days. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT, I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman spoke 
about those men who he says walked 
out of a plant on the west coast as being 
“Phil Murray’s boys.” 

Mr. GOSSETT. I did not say that. 

Mr. WRIGHT. In fairness to Mr. 
Murray, does not the gentleman think he 
ought to follow that by the statement 
that he directed them to walk out? 

Mr. GOSSETT. No; I did not men- 
tion Phil Murray in connection with the 
west coast holiday stoppage. I said they 
could not agree on the pay because the 
law said double time for holidays and 
they could not get together; but if we 
would suspend those regulations they 
could agree and would not walk out on 
such occasions. I am sorry I have not 
the time to yield further. 

In another part of the paper there is 
an article referring to a strike in an 
aluminum manufacturing plant in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Listen to this—here is what 
the Washington Post reports on the man 
who called the strike: 

Alex Blaint, who was reported by the As- 
sociated Press yesterday as having led Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations workers out 
of the Monarch Aluminum Manufacturing 
Co. plant at Cleveland, figured last year in 
hearings before the Dies committee investi- 
gating un-American activities. 

On June 10 he was pictured before the 
committee as a Communist, an alien, and a 
former convict. He denied testimony of two 
witnesses who said he had told them he was 
a Communist, but admitted he was a Hun- 
garian whose final citizenship papers had 
been held up, and that he had served 11 
months in a reformatory on a charge of 
automobile theft. 


An alien and an admitted ex-convict 


stops production on vital airplane parts. 
That is an insult to patriotic labor 
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throughout America. Speaking further 
of this strike is the following news report: 

D. R. Gould, Monarch's secretary, declared 
the company is dealing with the Independent 
Aluminum Workers Organization, Inc., be- 
cause this group was voted bargaining agent 
last September. 

“The present curtailment is holding up 
important aircraft parts,” Gould added. 
“We are getting pleas daily from Glenn L. 
Martin and other aircraft manufacturers for 
speedier delivery.” 


I submit to you it is high time that we 
have a definite labor policy in this 
country. 

Both industry and labor are entitled to 
know what to expect from government, 
and the people of America are entitled to 
know what to expect from government, 
industry, and labor. 

No one should be permitted to profiteer 
out of this crisis. Equal sacrifices must 
be required of all. This proposed amend- 
ment does not meet with my entire ap- 
proval. It is a vast improvement, how- 
ever, over our present policy of leaving 
matters up to the conscience of so-called 
leaders of industry and labor. Anything 
less than the best efforts of all Americans 
at this time is criminal. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, if the last two and a 
half years of war has demonstrated any- 
thing, it has demonstrated that you can- 
not conduct a war with business as usual. 
The opposition to this amendment ap- 
parently takes the position that, irre- 
spective of what happens in any other 
segment of our economic life, we still 
have to have business as usual as far as 
labor is concerned. 

There have been a great many ex- 
travagant statements made this after- 
noon as to the effect of this bill, some 
rather hysterical statements, it seems 
to me. All that this bill does is to sus- 
pend for the period of the emergency— 
for the period while this Nation is fight- 
ing for its life—those provisions of law 
which provide that a working day shall 
consist of a limited number of hours and 
that employers whose employees work 
more than those hours shall be penalized 
by being compelled to pay a higher rate 
of wages for such overtime work. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. Not right now. I am 
sorry. - 

Something has been said this after- 
noon about the effect that the passage of 
this bill might have on the morale of 
the working people of this country. 

I would like to have you consider what 
the effect of our failure to pass this 
amendment will have upon the morale 
of the great mass of the citizens of this 
country who are working more than 8 
hours a day, more than 40 hours a week, 
what effect it would have upon our men 
in the service in the Philippines, in Java, 
in Iceland, and in every part of the world, 
who are working unlimited hours for $21 
a month. This is not a backward step, 
as far as labor legislation is concerned. 
We do not repeal any legislation. We 
suspend it for the period of the emer- 
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gency, during a time when every citizen 
of the country is making many sacrifices, 
and is going to be called upon to make 
many more. I cannot believe that the 
morale of the working people of this 
country is going to be impaired. I have 
too much confidence in their morale. I 
know they want to carry their part of 
the burden. They are not putting any 
price on their patriotism. They want to 
produce, they want to work, they want 
to contribute anything they can, be- 
cause they are just as much interested 
in what happens during this period of 
emergency as anyone else. It is their 
country, it is their boys who are fighting 
all over the world, and they are inter- 
ested in any measure which wiil help us 
to achieve victory. 

I say that those who are urging the 
adoption of this amendment are paying 
a greater tribute to the workingmen of 
this country than those who by their 
actions suggest that working people are 
not patriotic and will not work unless we 
continue legislation which is all right in 
peacetime, but is not applicable to a 
period such as we are in at the present 


time. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE, Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true 
that practically every title in this bill 
involves the suspension of rights that 
the citizens have exercised under stat- 
utes since the Government was estab- 
lished? : 

Mr. HOPE. Certainly that is right; 
and this is only one of many bills that 
we have passed since the emergency be- 
gan to suspend the rights of the citizens 
of this country so that we may go ahead 
and carry on this war to a victorious 
conclusion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Coon, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee had 
had under consideration the bill S. 2208 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and insert a statement by 
former Speaker Clark of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES, ARMY AND NAVY, 
ETC., DURING ABSENCE FROM POST OF 
DUTY 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I submit a conference report and state- 
ment upon the bill (H. R. 6446) to provide 
for continuing payment of pay and allow- 
ances of personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, includ- 
ing the retired and reserve components 
thereof, and civilian employees of the 
War and Navy Departments, during peri- 
ods of absence from post of duty, and 
for other purposes, for printing, under 
the rule. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a letter, together with 
a resolution from Mr. Murray, president 
of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a resolution by 
Southern Colorado Tire Dealers Associa- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks and include there- 
in a letter from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. D'ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to exter.d my own 
remarks and include a radio address by 
former State Senator of Maryland, Mr. 
E. Milton Altfeld. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and include a letter 
from the Soldiers and Sailors’ Home in 
the city of Washington. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, to provide 
for an immediate report to Congress by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation with 
respect to investigations heretofore 
made by it of certain employees of the 
Federal Government, I have offered the 
following bill: 

Be it enacted, etc., That within 3 days 
after the date of the enactment of this act, 
and on the first of each month thereafter, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, pursu- 
ant to the last paragraph under the heading 
“Federal Bureau of Investigation” of the De- 
partment of Justice Appropriation Act, 1942, 
shall report to Congress upon all investiga- 
tions, and its findings thereon, heretofore 
made of the employees of the departments, 
agencies, and independent establishments of 
the Federal Government who are members of 
subversive organizations or advocate the 
overthrow of the Federal Government. 


The background of this bill is an 
amendment offered by me and adopted 
on the floor of the House with only one 
dissenting vote, as near as I can recall. 
This amendment to the 1942 Department 
of Justice supply bill follows: 
of which $100,000 shall be available exclu- 
sively to investigate the employees of every 
department, agency, and independent estab- 
lishment of the Federal Government who are 
members of subversive organizations or ad- 
vocate the overthrow of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and report its findings to Congress. 

The conference committee of the House 
and the Senate added two words so that 
the amendment as finally adopted read 
as follows: 
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of which at least $100,000 shall be available 
exclusively to investigate the employees of 
every department, agency, and independent 
establishment of the Federal Government 
who are members of subversive organizations 
or advocate the overthrow of the Federal 
Government, and report its findings to Con- 


gress, 


This language is a positive mandate to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation to 
investigate beginning July 1, 1941, all 
Federal employees who are members of 
subversive organizations or advocate the 
overthrow of the Federal Government, 
and to report its findings to Congress. 

Notwithstanding this mandate, the 
then Attorney General, Hon. Robert 
Jackson, determined the following policy 
for the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
In my opinion, Mr. Jackson's policy 
hamstrung the positive mandate of Con- 
gress. 

On page 14 of the hearings for the De- 
partment of Justice supply bill for 1943, 
the new Attorney General, Hon. Francis 
Biddle, reported the policy adopted by 
former Attorney General Jackson in the 
following statement. I quote Mr. Biddle: 


Please do not think that I am critical of 
my predecessor. I am not in any sense crit- 
ical. But you are always improving and 
changing your technique. 

Theretofore, before this was instituted, the 
practice had been, in order to disrupt the 
organization of the Department as little as 
possible, to write to the Department head 
and say, “We have information that John 
Jones is subversive. Therefore, when we get 
your approval, we will go ahead with the in- 
vestigation.” 

It seemed to me on studying the mandate 
of the Congress that that was not the proper 
thing to do. The Congress said that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation should make 
this investigation. They gave them $100,000, 
and they told them to report. 

Therefore the method was changed. It 
took a little work with the department heads, 
but they all agreed to it. The method was 
changed and was expressed in this letter. 


For all practical purposes Mr. Jackson’s 
policy directed Mr. Hoover to delay the 
investigation in any department until the 
department head permitted the investi- 
gation. The mandate of Congress was 
practically nullified until October 22, 
1941, over 342 months’ delay. 

When Mr. Biddle changed this policy 
the following results have been obtained 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
I quote the testimony of J. Edgar Hoover 
on page 126 of the Department of Justice 
hearings on the 1943 supply bill: 


Since the clarification of the expedited pro- 
cedure authorized on October 22, 1941, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has disposed 
of 656 such cases by investigation with the 
following results: 

1. Determined no longer to be Govern- 
ment employees 887 

2. Reports sent to employing agencies 

after completion of investigation: 
(a) Not answered 189 

(b) Answered: 
No action deemed war- 
ranted by employing 


Discharged ensesndumnna 11 

The sources of names upon which investi- 

gations were initiated are carefully analyzed 

by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 

investigations are not initiated except where 

there is some substantive allegation against 
the employee of the Federal Government, 
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The total number of cases for investigation 
received to date is 3,695, which are analyzed 
as follows: 

A. Total number of names appearing 
on the list submitted by Congress- 
man Martin Dis to the Attor- 
ney General: 

1. Employees of the War De- 
partment, Navy Depart- 
and District of Colum- 


bia 
2. Members of organizations 
not yet declared subver- 
sive by the Department 
3. To be investigated on the 


B. Cases of persons whose names do not 
appear on the above list—cases 
initiated by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation on the basis of 
complaints received from various 
sources: 

1. Employees of War Depart- 
ment, Navy Department, 
and District of Colum- 


It will be noted that the War and Navy 
Departments are investigating their own per- 
sonnel under authority of the delimination 
agreement entered into between G-2 Office of 
Naval Intelligence and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, which was based upon the Pres- 
idential directive of September 6, 1939, with 
reference to the handling of espionage, sabo- 
tage, and subversive activities. District of 
Columbia employees are not considered Fed- 
eral employees within the purview of Public 
Law No. 135, Seventy-seventh Congress, under 
a ruling of the Attorney General. 


You can see from this report of 269 em- 


ployees by Mr. Hoover’s organization only 
11 persons have been discharged by the 
department heads, or 4 percent of the 
total. 

In the cases of 69 of those so reported 
by the F. B. I. the department heads 
determined no action was warranted, and 
apparently these individuals will remain 
on the Federal pay roll unless Congress 
breaks the bottleneck. In 189 cases the 
department heads have not even seen fit 
to give the F. B. I. or the Department of 
Justice the courtesy of a reply. The de- 
partment heads have ignored 95 percent 
of the F. B. I. report. 

Remember that the positive mandate of 
Congress required a report of the findings 
direct to Congress. Hon. Francis Biddle, 
the Attorney General, established a pol- 
icy requiring the F. B. I. to report to the 
department heads. You can see from 
the report of J. Edgar Hoover that his 
reports to the department heads of sub- 
versive employees and members of sub- 
versive organizations which advocate the 
overthrow of the Federal Government 
does not separate them from the toil and 
sweat of the American people who do 
not want these enemies of our way of life 
on the Federal pay roll. 

The department heads do not consider 
70 percent of the names given them by 
the F. B. I., your Government’s highly 
trained and efficient fact finders for pres- 
entation of criminal cases, as worthy of 
any action to be taken by them, or worthy 
5 any reply to the Department of Jus- 

ce, 
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Here is the nub of what this bill I am 
introducing today will correct. 

Mr. Biddle established the policy on 
October 22, 1941, as reported in the hear- 
ings on the supply bill, page 14. I quote 
Mr. Biddle: 

Therefore, we said to the Department, “We 
will make the examination ourselves without 
giving you any notice. When the file is com- 
pleted we will send the information to you, 
and then you must take action one way or 
the other.” 


This policy adopted by Mr. Biddle is 
not warranted in the face of the positive 
action of Congress in adopting the Jones 
amendment. The congressional action 
did not contemplate reporting the facts 
to the department heads, but to Con- 
gress. The report of J. Edgar Hoover 
shows that Mr. Biddle’s unwise and un- 
warranted policy of reporting his findings 
to the department heads is fruitful of no 
results, and the people of the United 
States and Congress are hamstrung by 
the time it requires for Mr. Hoover to 
send his report to the department heads 
with 4-percent results. Remember, the 
department heads discharged as a result 
of the F. B. I. report 4 percent of the 
employees who have been reported, or 11 
persons. 

I have confidence that if the report is 
made to Congress forthwith, Congress 
will take positive action as the supply 
bills for each department, agency, and 
independent establishment are brought 
before it for consideration to eliminate 
the F. B. I. list of undesirable employees, 
since the department heads have failed 
to act on 95 percent of the cases. 

I discussed this matter with the Attor- 
ney General on the 13th of January 1942 
in regard to making an immediate report 
to Congress, and I quote from page 19 of 
the hearings: 

Mr. Jones. I do not think it is a good idea, 
in view of some department heads having a 
tendency to turn under your reports on the 
ground of their being too busy, to keep from 
reporting that to the Congress. 

Mr. Bont. I am not sure about that. I 
would like very much to get you gentlemen's 
view after talking to Mr. Hoover. I think 
it might be wise to make an immediate 
report. I am not at all sure. 

Our first thought was that we had better 
do the substance of the job and give you the 
whole picture, particularly as I was new. I 
did not start until after October. But I 
would like to have your advice about that. 
It might be that Mr. Hoover has gotten to 
the point where now it would be a very help- 
ful thing within the next 2 weeks to give 
you the progress of the thing. I would like 
to have your judgment after you talk to Mr. 
Hoover of just what you want. 

What would your feeling be about that, Mr. 
Jones? 

Mr. Jones. I think that the report ought to 
be made, in view of the fact that the time has 
run over such a long period since the first 
Dies committee report was made. I think 
that Congress sought to be able to take action 
in the way of a positive enactment during 
this coming session. 

Mr. Botz. Yes; I think I agree with you. 


Forty-two days ago I said, “I think that 
Congress ought to be able to take action 
in the way of a positive enactment during 
this coming session,” and Mr. Biddle 
agreed with me. However, after a lapse 
of 42 days, no report has been forth- 
coming, 
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Supply bills for several agencies are yet 
to be passed by the House and Senate, 
If this report is delayed further, Congress 
is losing valuable time in eliminating the 
enemies of our way of life from the 
Federal Government pay roll. 

Bear in mind that to date the reports 
of the F. B. I. referred to were Federal 
employees originally on the Dies list. 
Some of them were reported over 2 years 
ago. Now they are reported again by the 
F. B. I. to the heads of the department, 
and only 4 percent of these enemies are 
off the pay roll. Three hundred and 
eighty-seven apparently ran when they 
saw the F. B. I. coming. 

This is a little less than tragic, and I 
think stronger language would apply. 
Were we not in war I would use stronger 
terms in describing my feelings. I am 
not so sure that some positive action 
should be taken against department 
heads, agency heads, and independent 
establishment heads, who by inertia or 
otherwise refuse to take immediate ac- 
tion, both upon the Dies list and the 
F. B. I. report. 

I sincerely hope that the committee to 
which this bill is referred will give it an 
immediate hearing and that Congress 
will pass the bill to preserve the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

If the F. B. I. report clears all these 
Federal employees to their entire satis- 
faction, it is just as important for Con- 
gress and the people to know that fact, 
The guilty should be fired and the inno- 
cent should have their names cleared 
now. One way or the other, Congress 
should have the F. B. I. report without 
delay. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. THox, for today, on account 
of death in family. 

To Mr. Pearson (at the request of Mr. 
Cooper), for the remainder of the week, 
on account of illness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. MILLS of 
Arkansas was granted permission to ex- 
tend his own remarks in the RECORD.) 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to ask the majority leader 
when the bill relating to the Women’s 
Auxiliary Army Corps will be taken up? 
There are very few women employed in 
war production or the war movement 
today. Very few compared with those 
employed in the World War and today 
the war is fraught with far greater danger 
to the United States: Hundreds of 
women have asked for a chance to serve 
their country by enlisting. Many women 
have asked to come in and hear the de- 
bate on the bill. Can the majority leader 
tell me when it will come up? 

Mr. McCORMACK. As the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN] 
knows, I am very anxious to bring the bill 
up 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am sure of it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As a matter of 
fact, I announced several days ago that 
it would be brought up when a rule was 
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reported out. Then three or four rules 
came out all together. I placed them in 
the order of their importance. I stated 
last week this present bill under consid- 
eration would be taken up first; then the 
war-risk property-insurance bill next, 
and the Rogers bill after that. That is 
the order. However, that order is always 
subject to appropriation bills, as the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts well 
knows. On Monday of next week we 
will have the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill. Then after that we 
will have the War Department civil-func- 


tions appropriation bill; and after that 


the legislative appropriation bill. After 
those are disposed of, then the war-risk 
property-insurance bill and the Rogers 
bills will come up. I will adhere to my 
promise. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
Army is so anxious to have the bill, par- 
ticularly so far as air-warning and filter- 
station operators are concerned, and with 
the recent alert in Washington and the 
alert on the west coast, it seems to me it 
is one of the most vital war measures to- 
day, much more vital than agriculture. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, the 
appropriation bills have the right-of-way, 
and that will come up on Monday. The 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
been here a few years longer than I have 
and she is aware of the fact that appro- 
priation bills take precedence. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
know the gentleman will do everything in 
his power to bring it up, because he re- 
alizes the extreme need. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I assure the gen- 
tlewoman that I hope it will be brought 
up as quickly as possible. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to absent myself 
for the balance of the week on account 
of illness in my family. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2255. An act to establish a policy with 
respect to the disposition of agricultural 
commodities acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title, which was thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H. R. 5880. An act to abolish certain fees 
charged by clerks of the district courts; and 
to exempt defendants in condemnation pro- 
ceedings from the payment of filing fees in 
certain instances. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 
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H. R. 5880. An act to abolish certain fees 
charged by clerks of the district courts; and 
to exempt defendants in condemnation pro- 
ceedings from the payment of filing fees in 
certain instances. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
February 27, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


POSTPONEMENT OF HEARING ON H. R. 6503 


This will advise you that the hearings 
previously scheduled for Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 17, 1942, at 10 a. m., have been post- 
poned until Thursday, March 5, 1942, 
at 10 a. m., on the following bill, H. R. 
6503, to extend and amend certain emer- 
gency laws relating to the merchant 
marine, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1441. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting an itemized report of the pro- 
ceedings of the American National Red Cross 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1941; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1442. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Works Agency, transmitting the Second 
Annual Report of the Federal Works Agency 
and its constituent administrations and au- 
thority for the fiscal year June 30, 1941; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

1443. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting in the 
form of amendments to the Budget for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, two sup- 


plemental estimates of appropriations for the 


Panama Canal, to remain available until ex- 
pended, totaling $29,223,200, of which $7,- 
493,200 is to be made available (H. Doc, 
No. 640); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. NICHOLS: Select Committee to Inves- 
tigate Air Accidents. House Resolution 125, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, first session. Res- 
olution creating a Select Committee to Inves- 
tigate Air Accidents; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1827). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 449. Resolution to provide for the 
financing of the War Damage Corporation, to 
amend the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act, as amended, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1828). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FULMER: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5636. A bill to expedite the settlement 
of claims and accounts incident to certain 
agriculture adjustment programs, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1831). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses. H. R. 6446. A bill to provide for con- 
tinuing of payment and allowances of per- 
sonnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1832). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. H. R. 5762. A bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mollie Alexander; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1829). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. H. R. 5918. A bill granting an increase 
of pension to Ethel H. Chaffee; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1830). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLIS: 

H. R 6679. A bill to change the name of 
the Norfork Dam to Douglas MacArthur Dam; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. JONES; 

H. R. 6680. A bill to provide for an im- 
mediate report to Congress by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation with respect to in- 
vestigations heretofore made by it of certain 
employees of the Federal Government; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 6681. A bill to subject Indians of the 
State of California to the laws of that 
State; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: 

H. R. 6682. A bill to suspend in part the 
processing tax on coconut oil; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SWEENEY: 

H. R. 6683, A bill to provide a judicial 
method of trying charges against postal em- 
ployees; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BATES of Kentucky: 

H. R. 6686. A bill to furnish each person 
in the armed forces of the United States on 
active duty with one package of cigarettes 
ees to the Committee on Military 

8. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memori- 
r were presented and referred as fol- 
ows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of San Juan, P. R. 
mem the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to consider their 
Senate resolution dated February 9, 1942, 
relative to the brutal and treacherous attacks 
on Pearl Harbor and the Philippine Islands; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H. R. 6684 (by request). A bill for the re- 
lief of August Michela, infant; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 
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By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 6685. A bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent to present a Congressional Medal of 
Honor to Gen. Douglas MacArthur; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2492. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the 
Carbloc Paving Corporation of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., requesting that in the future all as- 
phalt pavements the War Department may 
lay for roads in Army bases, runways on air- 
ports, supply roads, or whatever may be nec- 
essary in the line of highway building, be 
built by contractors’ forces and not by Gov- 
ernment forces; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

2493. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of the 
Allied Automotive Industries of California, 
Ltd., at San Francisco, relative to federaliza- 
tion of unemployment insurance program; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

2494. By Mr. WOLCOTT: Petitions and res- 
olution adopted by the Common Council of 
Marine City, Mich., to amend section 451 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as set out in House 
bill 4768; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

2495. By the SPEAKIR: Petition of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Wash- 
ington, D. C., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the Dies 
committee; to the Committee on Rules. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1942 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Blessed Lord, our heavenly Father, we 
pray Thee to enter into the holy land of 
our souls and allow nothing to tarnish 
them that we may love Thee and hate 
only evil. Cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness and renew a right spirit within 
us that we may be deeply conscious of 
the eternal truth that whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap, He who 
sows hate, resentment, or anger shall 
have forgiveness and love thrust out of 
his life. Many a green and fruitful isle 
shall blossom in our sea of sorrow when 
watered by the “well of life,” springing 
out of the surge which beats against the 
soul. 

We praise Thee, Almighty God, that 
somewhere in the pilgrimage of life there 
is a merciful fountain for smoothing the 
pathway and cleansing the dust from the 
wings of the soul, O do Thou continue 
to abide with us, ever affirming that Thou 
art with us and will hold human nature 
to its native simplicity and dignity. Oh, 
help us to catch the vision of transfigured 
sorrow and sanctified suffering, of con- 
quered fears and immortal hopes; and 
‘Thine shall be the glory and praise for- 
piia Through Christ, our Redeemer. 

en. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 691. An act for the relief of Richard 
Bove; 

H. R. 794. An act for the relief of Catherine 
Ward; 

H. R. 962. An act for the relief of Multno- 
mah County, Oreg.; 

H. R. 1060. An act to vest absolute in the 
city of Dearborn the title to lot 19 of the 
Detroit Arsenal grounds subdivision, Wayne 
County, Mich.; 

H. R. 1647. An act for the relief of William 
H. Dugdale and wife; 

H. R. 1755. An act for the relief of C. M. 
Sherrod and Daisy Mimms, administratrix of 
the estate of Arthur Mimms; 

H. R. 1793. An act to authorize mailing of 
small firearms’ to officers and employees of 
enforcement agencies of the United States; 

H. R. 2300. An act to correct the description 
of land added to the Bryce Canyon National 
Park pursuant to the act of February 17, 
1931; 

H. R. 2302, An act to adjust the boundaries 
of the Cedar Breaks National Monument and 
the Dixie National Forest, in the State of 
Utah, and for cther purposes; 

H. R. 2428. An act for the relief of G. F. 
Brown; 

H. R. 2460. An act for the relief of Ruth 
Steward, administratrix of the estate of 
Luther F. Steward; 

H. R. 2718. An act for the relief of Jean N. 
Burton and Laura Jones; 

H. R. 2908. An act for the relief of Willlam 
H. ‘!vens; 

H. R. 2980. An act for the relief of National 
Heating Co., Washington, D. O.; 

H. R. 3014. An act to accept the cession by 
the State of Michigan of exclusive jurisdiction 
over the lands embraced within the Isle 
Royale National Park, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 3032. An act for the relief of J. G. 
Fox; 

H.R.3200. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Arkansas to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claims 
of W. M. Hurley and Joe Whitson; 

H. R. 3433. An act for the relief of Bessie 
Pearlman and George Roth; 

H. R. 3610. An act for the relief of Minnie 
C. Sanders; 

H. R. 3697. An act for the relief of John E. 
Newman; 

H. R. 3829. An act for the relief of Lonnie 
Bales; 

H. R. 4010. An act for the relief of Thelma 
Carringer and others; 

H. R. 4019. An act for the relief of John J, 
Jenkins; 

H. R. 4336. An act to accept the cession by 
the State of Washington of exclusive juris- 
diction over the lands embraced within the 
Olympic National Park, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 4386. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain lands to the Isle Royale Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Michigan, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 4414. An act for the relief of Andrew 
Wichmann; 

H. R. 4626. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Jane Hawk, a minor, and J. L. 
Hawk; 

H. R. 4648. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1939 (53 Stat, 1418), entitled “An 
act authorizing construction of water conser- 
vation and utilization projects in the Great 
Plains and arid and semiarid areas of the 
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‘United States,” as amended by the act of 


October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1119); 

H. R. 5026. An act for the relief of the 
Louis Puccinelli Bail Bond Co.; 

H. R. 5413. An act to validate settlement 
claims established on sections 16 and 36 
within the area withdrawn for the Mata- 
nuska settlement project in Alaska, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 5481. An act to transfer Blair County, 
Pa., from the western judicial district of 
Pennsylvania to the middle judicial district 
of Pennsylvania; 

H. R. 5545. An act for the relief of H. Earle 
Russell; 

H. R. 5573. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Noel Wright and Bunny Wright; 

H. R. 5605. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
J.B. Conmy; 

H. R. 5646. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Simon, lieutenant commander (SC), United 
States Navy. and R. D. Lewis; 

H. R. 5865. An act for the relief of Build- 
ers Specialties Co.; 

H. R. 6003. An act to amend an act en- 
titled “An act providing for the zoning of the 
District of Columbia and the regulation of 
the location, height, bulk, and uses of 
buildings and other structures and of the 
uses of land in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 20, 1938; 

H. R. 6072. An act authorizing the States of 
Arizona and California, jointly or separately, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Colorado River at 
or near Needles, Calif.; 

H. R. 6107. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
permit the vestry of Rock Creek Parish to 
utilize for burial sites certain land within its 
present holdings in Rock Creek Cemetery; 

H. R. 6270. An act to amend subsections 
(b), (d), and (e) of section 77 of the Judi- 
cial Code so as to transfer the county of 
Meriwether from the Columbus division of 
the middle district of Georgia to the Newnan 
division of the northern district of Georgia, 
and to change the terms of the district court 
for the Macon and Americus divisions in the 
middle district of Georgia; 

H. R. 6332, An act to revise the boundaries 
of the Chickamauga-Chattanooga National 
Military Park in the States of Georgia and 
‘Tennessee; 

H. R. 6536. An act to change the name of 
Conduit Road in the District of Columbia; 

H. J. Res. 231. Joint resolution to approve 
and authorize the continuance of certain 
payments for the hospitalization and care of 
Leo Mulvey, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 260. Joint resolution to authorize 
the United States Maritime Commission to 
acquire certain lands in Nassau County, 
NSF; 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R.3761. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Willie M. Maye; 

H. R. 3966. An act for the relief of Estella 
King; 

K. K 4355. An act for the relief of Bella 
Cosgrove; 

H. R. 4401. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a commissary or canteen at 
Glenn Dale Sanatorium, Glenn Dale, Md.; 

H. R. 4557. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Mrs. Edna B. Crook; 

H. R. 4665. An act for the relief of Harry 
Kahn; 

H. R. 5290. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Eddie A. Schneider; 

H. R. 5458 An act to amend the Organic 
Act of Alaska; 
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H. R. 5473. An act for the relief of Allene 
Ruhiman and John P. Ruhlman; 

H. R. 6291. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to provide for 
the coordination of the forwarding and sim- 
ilar servicing of water-borne export and im- 
port foreign commerce of the United States; 
H. R. 6375 An act to amend subchapter 2 
of chapter 19 of the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia; 

H. R. 6550. An act to extend and amend 
-subtitle—Insurance of Title II of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (Public, 
No. 677, 76th Cong.) approved June 29, 1940, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res, 248. Joint resolution to direct the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
and the Public Utilities Commission ‘to make 
an investigation and survey to determine the 
feasibility of the construction of subways in 
the District of Columbia for both streetcars 
and vehicular traffic. 


The message alsc announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 1766. An act for the relief of John Snure, 


Jr.; 

S. 1776. An act for the relief of Mrs. Agnes 
S. Hathaway; 

S. 1971. An act to legalize a bridge across 
Bayou Lafourche at Valentine, La,; 

S. 2122. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act of 1925; 

S. 2133. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Michigan to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
or series of bridges, causeways, and approaches 
thereto across the Straits of Mackinac at or 
near a point between St. Ignace, Mich., and 
the Lower Peninsula of Michigan,” approved 
September 25, 1940; 

S. 2134. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the State of 
Michigan, acting through the International 
Bridge Authority t Michigan, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge or series 
of bridges, causeways, and approaches thereto 
across the St. Marys River from a point in or 
near the city of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to 
a point in the Province of Ontario, Canada,” 
approved December 16, 1940; 

S. 2154. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of the heal- 
ing art to protect the public health in the 
District of Columbia,” approved February 27, 
1929; 

S. 2175. An act for the relief of Bibiano L. 
Meer; 

S. 2187. An act for the relief of Tom G. 
Irving; Thomas G. Irving, Sr.; J. E. Irving; 
Mata D. Irving; L. T. Dale; and Amelia Dale; 

S. 2220. An act for the relief of Frank 
Sheppard; 

S. 2229. An act to provide for the retirè- 
ment, rank, and pay of heads of staff depart- 
ments of the Marine Corps; 

S. 2268. An act to further amend section 
126 of the act of June 3, 1916, as amended, 
to authorize travel pay for certain military 
and naval personnel on discharge or release 
or relief from active duty; and 

S. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution to extend 
and amend certain emergency laws relating 
to the merchant marine, and for other pur- 
poses, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 5945) entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to a compact 
entered into by the States of Colorado, 
Kansas, and Nebraska with respect to 
the use of the waters of the Republican 
River Basin,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
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BANKHEAD, Mr. McCarran, Mr. OVERTON, 
Mr. McNary, and Mr. Jonnson of Cali- 
fornia to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MACIEJEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a resolution passed at a mass meeting 
held in my district in Chicago, III.; and 
also that I may be allowed to extend my 
own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


TO PRINT THE PROCEEDINGS COMMEMO- 
RATING THE SERVICES OF WILLIAM 
TYLER PAGE 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 1833) back favorably without amend- 
ment a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
448) authorizing the printing of the pro- 
ceedings in the House of Representatives 
on December 19, 1941, commemorating 
the service of William Tyler Page, as a 
House document, and I ask for imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution, 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the proceedings held in the 
House of Representatives on December 19, 
1941, in commemoration of the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the service of William Tyler Page 
in various capacities in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, together with the proceedings 
attendant upon the ceremony in the studio 
of the broadcasting station of WWDC, in 
Washington, D. C. on the evening of October 
19, 1941, commemorating his birthday anni- 
versary, be printed, with illustrations, as a 
House document, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

: a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able.. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein an address delivered over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System on 
the Church of the Air program. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


“unanimous consent to extend my own re- 


marks in the Recorp and to include there- 
in a letter from Ernest H. Cherrington, 
executive secretary of the Board of Tem- 
perance of the Methodist Church. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Sweeney]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts, Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor and include a table to be printed 
in tabular form, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include a resolution adopted by the State 
Senate of Pennsylvania. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to include a letter from the Oakland 
County (Mich.) Farm Bureau. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr.PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record and to include therein a reso- 
lution adopted by the Puerto Rico Teach- 
ers’ Association in its annual convention 
held at Mayaguez, P. R., on January 31. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF PERSONNEL 
OF ARMED FORCES DURING ABSENCES 
FROM POSTS OF DUTY AND REPEAL OF 
RETIREMENT FOR ELECTED OFFICIALS 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 6446) to provide for continuing of 
pay and allowances of personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, including the retired and reserve 
components thereof, and civilian em- 
Ployees of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments during periods of absence from 
post of duty, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be read in lieu of the report. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, is this the con- 
ference report on the bill that has to do 
with congressional pensions? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; it is. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia that the statement be read in lieu of 
the report? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6446) to provide for continuing payment of 
pay and allowances of personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, in- 
cluding the retired and reserve components 
thereof, and civilian employees of the War 
and Navy Departments, during periods of ab- 
sence from post of duty, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do rec- 
ommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“That for the purpose of this Act— 

“(a) the term ‘person’ means (1) commis- 
sioned officer, warrant officer, enlisted person 
(including persons selected under the Selec< 
tive Training and Service Act, as amended), 
member of the Army or Navy Nurse Corps 
(female), wherever serving; (2) commissioned 
Officer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey or 
the Public Health Service; and (3) civilian 
officers and employees of departments, during 
such time as they may be assigned for duty 
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outside the continental limits of the United 
States or in Alaska; 

“(b) the term ‘active service’ means active 
service in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard of the United States, including 
active Federal service performed by personnel 
of the retired and reserve components of 
these forces, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
the Public Health Service, and active Federal 
service performed by the civilian officers and 
employees defined in paragraph (a) (3) 
above; 

“(c) the term ‘dependent’ shall be as de- 
fined in United States Code, title 37, sections 
8 and 8 (a) or such dependent as has been 
designated in official records; 

“(d). the term ‘department’, including such 
term when used in the amendment made by 
section 16, means any executive department, 
independent establishment, or agency (in- 
cluding corporations) in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government. 

“Sec. 2. Any person who is in active serv- 
ice and is officially reported as missing, miss- 
ing in action, interned in a neutral country, 
or captured by an enemy shall, while so 

absent, be entitled to receive or to have cred- 
ited to his account the same pay and allow- 
ances to which such person was entitled at 
the time of the beginning of the absence or 
may become entitled to thereafter: Provided, 
That such person shall not have been offi- 
cially reported as having been absent from 
his post of duty without authority: Provided 
further, That expiration of the agreed term of 
service during the of such absence 
-shall not operate to terminate the right to 
receive such pay and allowances: And pro- 
vided further, That should proper authority 
subsequently determine that the person con- 
cerned had been absent from his post of duty 
without authority, such person shall be in- 
debted to the Government in the amount for 
which payments have been made or pay and 
allowances credited to his account in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act during 
such absence. 
“Sec. 3. Any person entitled under section 
2 of this Act to receive pay and allowances, 
-and who has made an allotment of pay for 
the support of dependents or for the pay- 
ment of insurance premiums, shall be en- 
titled to have such allotments for depend- 
ents or insurance premiums as he previously 
may have executed continued for a period 
of 12 months from date of commencement 
of absence, notwithstanding. that the period 
for which the allotments had been executed 
may have expired during such 12 months’ 
period, and the proper disbursing officer shall 
“so continue the allotments during such ab- 
sence: Provided, That in the absence of a 
previously executed allotment, or where the 
allotment made is not sufficient for reason- 
able support of a dependent and for the pay- 
ment of insurance premiums, the head of 
the department concerned may direct that 
an allotment not to exceed the base pay, plus 
“longevity of the person concerned, shall be 
paid by the appropriate disbursing officer to 
“the insurer or such dependent as has been 
“designated in official records or, in the ab- 
‘sence of such designation, to such person as 
“may be determined by the head of the de- 
partment concerned, or by such person as he 
may designate, to be a bona fide dependent 
within the of section 1 (c): Pro- 
` vided further, That for the initial period of 
six months, unless prior decision as to status 
is made, a monthly allotment for support of 
such dependent shall be paid in an amount 
not to exceed the monthly base pay, plus 
longevity, without regard to the fact that 
the six months’ death gratuity may be paid 
later: Provided further, That at the expira- 
tion of the initial six months’ period, no 
- further decision having been made as to 
status, the payment as heretofore provided 
: shall continue for an additional period not 
to exceed six months; any payment paid to a 
dependent for a period subsequent to date 


son 
section 2 of this Act is alive and in the hands 
-of an enemy or is interned in a neutral coun- 
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of death, if death occurred subsequent to 
the expiration of the first six months’ period, 
shall be deducted from the six months’ gra- 
tuity: Provided further, That the premiums 
on insurance issued on the life of the person 
paid by the Government subsequent to the 
declared date of death and unearned shall 
revert to the appropriations of the depart- 
ment concerned: And provided further, That 
the total of all payments made under this 
section, including those for insurance pre- 
miums, shall not exceed the total pay and 
longevity pay due. 

“Sec. 4. When in the opinion of the head 
of the department concerned the circum- 
stances surrounding the absence of a miss- 
ing person of one of the classes mentioned 
in section 2 of this Act justifies such action, 


in the interest of the Government, or of the 


missing person, or of a dependent of the 
missing person, the head of the department, 
or such person as he may designate, may 
direct the continuance, or re- 
sumption of payments of the pay and allow- 
ances of such person. Except as provided in 
section 6 of this Act, in the case of a person 
in the hands of an enemy or interned in a 
neutral country, payment of allotments may 
not continue beyond the twelve months’ 
period following the officially reported date 
of commencement of absence from his post 
of duty. 

“Sec. 5. Upon the expiration of twelve 
months from the date the person is reported 
as missing, or missing in action, in the ab- 
sence of an official report of death of the 
missing person, the head of the department 
concerned is authorized to make a finding of 
death of such person Following a finding of 
death, the six months’ death gratuity pro- 


vided by law is authorized to be paid. In 


the event of the later return of such missing 
person to the controllable jurisdiction of the 
head of the department concerned, the pay 
account of such person shall be reopened 
and charged with the amount of the six 
months’ death gratuity which may have been 
paid: Provided, That the head of the depart- 
ment concerned in his discretion shall deter- 
mine a monthly basis for liquidation of the 
amount of the death gratuity so charged in 
a reopened pay account. 

“Sec. 6. When it is officially reported by the 
head of the department concerned that a per- 
missing under the conditions specified in 


try, the payments authorized by section 3 of 
this Act are, subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 2 of this Act, authorized to be made for a 
period not to extend beyond the date of the 
receipt by the head of the department con- 
cerned of evidence that the missing person is 
dead or has returned to the controllable juris- 
diction of the department concerned. 

“Sec. 7. The head of the department con- 
cerned is hereby authorized to direct the pay- 
ment of new allotments from the pay of per- 
sons in active service (other than persons en- 
titled under section 2 or section 14 of this Act 
to receive pay and allowances) to increase or 
decrease the amount of any allotment hereto- 
fore or hereafter made by such persons and 
to continue payment of any allotments of 
such person which may have expired in No- 
vember 1941 and any month subsequent 


. thereto, with or without the consent of such 


person, subject in all cases to termination by 
specific request of such persons, whenever in 
the judgment of the head of the department 
such action is considered essential for the 
well-being and protection of dependents of 
persons in active service: 

“Sec. 8. Whoever shall obtain or receive any 
money, check, or allotment under this Act, 
without being entitled thereto; with intent to 
defraud shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $2,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than 1 year, or both. 

“Src. 9. Within the scope of the authority 
granted by this Act, the determination by the 
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head of the department concerned, or by such 
person as he may designate, of the status of 
a person in the military or naval forces, the 
Coast Guard, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
the Public Health Service, or civilian officers 
or employees as defined in paragraph (a) (3) 
of section 1 of this Act, or his direction rela- 
tive to continuance, temporary suspension, or 
resumption of payment of pay and allow- 
ances, or finding of death, shall be conclusive. 

“Src. 10. The determination of the fact of 
dependency under the provisions of this Act, 
and the determination of the fact of depend- 
ency under the provisions of any and all other 
laws providing for the payment of pay, allow- 
ances, or other emoluments to enlisted men 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard of the United States where such pay- 
ments are contingent upon dependency, shall 
be made by the head of the department con- 
cerned, or by such subordinate as he may des- 
ignate, and such determination so made shall 
be final and conclusive: Provided, That the 
Act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 824), as amended 


(U. S. C., title 34, sec. 943), is hereby amended 


by deleting the word ‘actually’ in the first 
proviso. 

“Src. 11. The head of the department con- 
cerned, or such person as he may designate, 
is authorized to settle the accounts of persons 
for whose account payments have been made 
pursuant to the provisions of sections 2 to 7, 
both inclusive, of this Act, and the accounts 


-of survivors of casualties to ships, stations 


and military installations which result in loss 
or destruction of disbursing records, and such 
settlements shall be conclusive upon the ac- 
counting officers of the Government in effect- 
ing settlements of the accounts of disbursing 
Officers. . 

“Sec. 12. The dependents and household 
and personal effects of any person on active 
duty (without regard to pay grade) who is 
Officially reported as injured, dead, missing 
as the result of military or naval operations, 
interned in a neutral country, or captured by 
the enemy, may be moved (including packing 
and unpacking of household effects) to the 
official residence of record for any such per- 
son, or, upon application by such dependents, 
to such other locations as may be determined 
by the head of the department concerned or 
by such person as he may designate, by the 
use of either commercial or Government 
transportation: Provided, That the cost of 
such transportation, including packing and 
unpacking, shall be charged against appro- 
priations currently available. 

“Sec. 13. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, in the case of any taxable year 
beginning after December 31, 1940, no Fed- 
eral income-tax return of, or payment of any 
Federal income tax by— 

“(a) any individual in the military or naval 
forces of the United States, or 

“(b) any civilian officer or employee of 
any department 
who, at the time any such return or pay- 
ment would otherwise become due, is a pris- 
oner of war or is otherwise detained by any 
foreign government with which the United 
States is at war, or 

(e) any individual in the military or naval 
forces of the United States serving on sea 
duty or outside the continental United States 
at the time any such return or payment 
would otherwise become due, 
shall become due until one of the following 
dates, whichever is the earliest: Š 

“(1) the fifteenth day of the third month 
following the month in which he ceases (ex- 
cept by reason of death or incompetency) to 
be a prisoner of war, or to be detained by any 
foreign government with which the United 
States is at war, or to be a member of the 
military or naval forces of the United States 
serving on sea duty or outside the continental 
United States, as the case may be, unless 
prior to the expiration of such fifteenth day 
he again is a prisoner of war, or is detained 
by any foreign government with which the 
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United States is at war, or is a member of the 
military or naval forces of the United States 
serving on sea duty or outside the continen- 
tal United States; 

“(2) the fifteenth day of the third month 
following the month in which the present 
war with Germany, Italy, and Japan is ter- 
minated, as proclaimed by the President; or 

(3) the fifteenth day of the third month 

following the month in which an executor, 
administrator, or conservator of the estate 
of the taxpayer is appointed. 
Such due date is prescribed subject to the 
power of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue to extend the time for filing such return 
or paying such tax, as in other cases, and to 
assess and collect the tax as provided in sec- 
tions 146, 273, and 274 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code in cases in which such assessment 
or collection is jeopardized and in cases of 
bankruptcy or receivership. For the purpose 
of this section, the term “continental United 
States” means the States and the District of 
Columbia, and the terms “individual” or 
“member” of the military or naval forces of 
the United States means any person in the 
Army of the United States, the United States 
Navy, the Marine Corps, the Army or Navy 
Nurse Corps (female), the Coast Guard, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, or the Public 
Health Service. 

“Sec. 14. The provisions of this Act, ap- 
plicable to persons in the hands of an enemy, 
shall also apply to any person beleaguered 
or besieged by enemy forces, 

“Src. 15. This Act, except sections 13, 16, 
17, and 18, shall be effective from September 
8, 1939, and shall remain in effect until the 
termination of the present war with Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, as proclaimed by 
the President, and for twelve months there- 
after. 

“Sec, 16. (a) The last sentence of subsec- 
tion (c) of the first section of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, 
as amended, is amended by striking out “any 
elective officer,”. 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 2 of such 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, is amended 
by striking out “; Provided, however, That 
no provision of this or any other Act relat- 
ing to automatic separation from the service 
shall have any application whatever to any 
elective officer”. 

“(c) Subsection (a) of section 3 of such 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

„a) This Act shall apply to all officers 
and employees in or under the executive, 
judicial, and legislative branches of the 
United States Government, and to all officers 
and employees of the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia, except elective 
officers and heads of executive departments: 
Provided, That this Act shall not apply to 
any such officer or employee of the United 
States or of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia subject to another re- 
tirement system for such officers and em- 
ployees of such governments: Provided fur- 
ther, That this Act shall not apply to any 
officer or employee in the legislative branch 
of the Government within the classes of of- 
ficers and employees which were made eli- 
gible for the benefits of this Act by the Act 
of July 13, 1937, until he gives notice in writ- 
ing to the disbursing officer by whom his 
salary is paid, of his desire to come within 
the purview of this Act; and any officer or 
employee within such classes may, within 
sixty days after January 24, 1942, withdraw 
from the purview of this Act by giving sim- 
ilar notice of such desire. In the case of any 
officer or employee in the service of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government on January 
24, 1942, such notice of desire to come within 
the purview of this Act must be given within 
the calendar year 1942. In the case of any 
officer or employee of the legislative branch 
of the Government who enters the service 
after January 24, 1842, such notice of desire 
to come within the purview of this Act must 
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be given within six months after the date of 
entrance to the service.“ 

d) The amounts deducted and withheld 
from the basic salary, pay, or compensation 
of any officer made ineligible for the benefits 
of such Act. of May 29, 1930, as amended, by 
the amendments made by this section to such 
Act of May 29, 1930, and deposited to the 
credit of the civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund, and any additional amounts 
paid into such fund by such officer, shall be 
returned to such officer within thirty days 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

“Src. 17. The existing project for the Great 
Lakes and connecting channels is modified 
to provide for a new lock about eight hun- 
dred feet long, eighty feet wide, and thirty 
feet deep, at Saint Marys Falls Canal, Mich- 
igan, together with suitable approaches 
thereto, said lock to replace the present 
Weitzel lock and approaches, all in accord- 
ance with the recommendations contained 
in House Document Numbered 218, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, first session. 

“This improvement is hereby adopted and 
authorized and shall be prosecuted in the in- 
terest of national defense under the direction 
of the Secretary of War and supervision of 
the Chief of Engineers, subject to the con- 
ditions set forth in said document. 

“Sec. 18. Hereafter the base pay of any 
enlisted man, warrant officer, or nurse 
(female) in the military or naval forces of 
the United States shall be increased by 20 
per centum and the base pay of any commis- 
sioned officer in such forces shall be increased 
by 10 per centum for any period of service 
while on sea duty, or duty in any place be- 
yond the continental limits of the United 
States or in Alaska, which increases in pay 
shall be in addition to pay and allowances 
as now authorized: Provided, That the per 
centum increases herein authorized shall be 
included in computing increases in pay for 


‘aviation and submarine duty: Provided fur- 


ther, That this section shall be effective from 
December 7, 1941, and shall cease to be in 
effect twelve months after the termination of 
the present war is proclaimed by the 
President,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
title of the bill and agree to the same. 

CARL VINSON, 

P. H. Drewry, 

MELTIN J. Maas, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Dav I. WALSH, 

M. E. TYDINGS, 

JAMES J. DAVIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 6446) to provide for 
continuing payment of pay and allowances 
of personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, including the re- 
tired and Reserve components thereof, and 
civilian employees of the War and Navy De- 
partments, during periods of absence from 
post of dyty, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: i 

The Senate amendment differed substanti- 
ally from the House bill in the following 
particulars: 

(1) It extended the bill to include officers 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the 
Public Health Service, and civilian personnel 
of the various Government departments 
serving outside the continental limits of the 
United States, who have been reported as 
missing, missing in action, interned in a neu- 
tral country, or captured by an enemy, and 
who are not presumed to be dead or deserted, 
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(2) It provided that the pay of the persons 
covered by the bill may be allotted to pay the 
premiums on all types of life insurance poli- 
52 09 instead of upon Government policies 
only. 

(3) It extended the provisions of the bill 
regarding deferment for a limited period of 
time of the payment of Federal income tax 
to include the civilian personnel covered by 
the bill. 

(4) It provided that dependents and house- 

hold and personal effects of persons covered 
by the bill who are officially reported as killed 
or missing in action as a result of military or 
naval operation may be moved at Govern- 
ment expense to such locations as the head of 
the Department concerned may consider 
necessary. 
(5) It struck out of the House bill the sec- 
tion which provided that the head of the 
department concerned was authorized to set- 
tle the accounts of persons covered by the 
bill and that such settlement should be con- 
clusive upon the accounting officers of the 
Government in effecting settlements of the 
accounts of disbursing officers. 

(6) It provided for a modification of the 
existing project for the Great Lakes so as to 
provide for a new lock at St. Mary’s Falls 
Canal, Mich, 

(7) It provided for a 20 per centum in- 
crease in the base pay, in the case of enlisted 
men, warrant officers, and nurses (female), 
and 10 per centum in the base pay in the 
case of commissioned officers, for any pericd 
of service while on sea duty or on duty in any 
place beyond the continental limits of the 
United States, or in Alaska 

(8) It repealed so much of section 3 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of 1930 as made 
elective officers and heads of departments 
eligible to the annuities provided in that act, 

The conference agreement contains the 
provisions of the Senate amendment de- 
scribed above in paragraphs (1), (2), (3), and 
(4). The conference agreement also con- 
tains the provisions described above in para- 
graph (5), which was stricken from the House 
bill by the Senate amendment. The provi- 
sion of the Senate amendment providing for 
an increase in base pay for sea duty and for 
service outside the United States is also con- 
tained in the conference agreement in an 
administratively workable form, but its ap- 
plication is limited to the period beginning 
December 7, 1941, and terminating twelve 
months after the war. The conference agree- 
ment also contains the provisions of the 
Senate amendment providing for a new lock 
at St. Mary's Falis Canal, Mich. 

The provisions of the conference agree- 
ment with respect to the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act are, except in one respect, the same 
as the Senate amendment, in that they ex- 
clude from the coverage of the Retirement 
Act the President, the Vice President, Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House, and heads of 
departments. 

“Department” is defined in the first sec- 
tion of the conference agreement to include 
the executive departments, independent es- 
tablishments, and agencies (including Gov- 
ernment corporations) in the Executive 
branch of the Government, and it is the 
heads of departments, as so defined, which 
are thus excluded. 

The provisions of the Senate amendment 
prohibiting the payment of retirement bene- 
fits to any person for any period during which 
such person is receiving any benefits under 
a retirement system of any State, is omitted 
from the conference agreement. 

CARL VINSON, 

P. H. Drewry, 

MELVIN J. Maas, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
so that the Members may thoroughly un- 
derstand what is going on and everybody 
be fully apprised of the situation, I ask 
your indulgence while I explain the 
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action of your conferees in regard to H. R. 
6446, You will recall that when this bill 
was presented to the House it was a Navy 
bill dealing with taking care of the fami- 
lies of sailors and soldiers who have been 
captured or interned, or who are missing. 
When the bill reached the Senate three 
separate amendments were added. One 
of them is known as the Byrd amend- 
ment, the second is known as the Brown 
amendment, and the third is known as 
the Clark amendment. 

I think it important to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the difference be- 
tween the House bill and the Senate bill 
with reference to the naval phase of it 
over which we had original jurisdiction. 
Bear in mind that all of these other 
things were dumped on this naval bill 
because it was floating around over in 
the Senate. The change between the 
House bill and the bill as sent back by 
the Senate with reference to navai mat- 
ters are in five different respects. These 
are the changes: It extends the bill to 
include officers of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, the Public Health Service, 
and the civilian personnel in various 
Government departments serving out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States. 

When we had the bill before us we only 
dealt with the Army and Navy. The Sen- 
ate, however, has included in this the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Public 
Health Service, and civilian personnel of 
the various departments, such as the 
Treasury Department. There were some 
13 or 14 employees of the Treasury De- 
partment who were captured and are 
now interned when Cavite and Manila 
were seized. That is how far and to 
whom it applies. 

It also provides that the pay of missing 
persons may be allotted to pay the premi- 
ums on all types of life insurance, instead 
of just Government policies. When the 
bill was considered by the House we con- 
fined it entirely to taking a part of the 
enlisted man’s money and paying his 
Government insurance. The Senate has 
amended it to include the payment of 
any private contract insurance that he 
may have had. 

It extends a provision of the bill with 
regard to deferment for a limited period 
of time to the payment of Federal income 
taxes to include civilian employees and 
officers of the Government. We merely 
confined it to the Army and Navy with 
reference to income tax returns, but this 
extends it to civilians who may be out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States, 

We made no recommendation with re- 
gard to household effects. The Senate 
put a new provision in it providing that 
the household effects of dependents killed 
or missing in action as the result of mili- 
tary or naval operations may be moved 
at Government expense. That was a new 
thought that was put in the bill by the 
Senate. In other words, if the main sup- 
port of a family, a husband, for instance, 
has been killed and the wife desires to 
move her personal effects to some other 
place, then the Government pays for the 
removal of the personal effects. 

The Senate struck out a section known 
as section 12 of the bill, but in conference 
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the section was reinserted. The section 
struck out dealt with giving the Navy and 
the War Department exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of determining a new roll that may 
be made up after a ship has been sunk 
and the roll is lost or after a company 
roll has been destroyed. Under our view, 
and according to the view of the military 
authorities, the establishment of that 
roll should be conclusive. The Senate 
did not agree with us in the first instance, 
but I am happy to say that in the con- 
ference the Senate recedes and adopted 
the viewpoint that whatever roll the 
Army or Navy established, it is final and 
conclusive on the Accounting Office of the 
Government. 

That covers everything with reference 
to the Navy end of the bill. I may say 
that in debate in the Senate a question 
was asked if this bill applied to the 1,000 
workers captured at Wake. It does not 
apply to any of those men who were cap- 
tured at Wake, because a bill that we 
passed on February 6 takes care of those 
people’s-dependents, The Navy Depart- 
ment has already set aside $5,000,000 to 
meet the emergency of those people. In 
my opinion, it has become necessary to 
have further legislation to do justice to 
these civilian employees of the contractor 
by the Naval Affairs Committees of the 
House and Senate, and those two com- 
mittees will give the matter considera- 
tion. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ANDREWS. As I recall it, a sol- 
dier or sailor, insofar as a mortgage is 
concerned, is covered by the Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Relief Act. What about a civil- 
ian, is he covered on a mortgage? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If he had 
given a mortgage to some private con- 
cern, we do not deal with that. He is 
protected under the Draft Act. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Would the gentleman 
state how he personally feels with refer- 
ence to what should be done in the future 
for these civilians who were on Wake or 
Guam Islands? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Well, it is a 
very doubtful question as to what is the 
proper thing to do. We have adopted the 
policy here of paying a civilian employee 
who is captured his pay right straight 
along just like we do with an Army or 
Navy man who is captured. His pay runs 
along. I do not know whether or not we 
should adopt the policy that a man who 
is employed by a contractor, and who may 
be captured, and making three or four 
hundred dollars a month, and who may 
be interned for a period of 12 months or 
longer, should be paid his salary or wages 
by the Government during the time he is 
in captivity. We have already said that 
we will take care of his dependents, That 
is as far as we can go on that question 
just at this time, because it is a new one 
that we have to reach a decision on only 
after careful consideration. 

Mr. HINSHAW. As I understand it, 
the Navy Department is now authorizing 
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the payment of a hundred dollars a 
month to those dependents? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is cor- 
rect. The dependents of every civilian 
who was captured at Wake is paid $100 a 
month, and the Navy Department has 
set aside $5,000,000 for the purpose of 
supporting their dependents. I do sot 
know whether the Congress should go 
one step further and say to that civilian, 
“We are going to pay your full salary 
while you are interned or while you are 
in captivity.” 

Mr. HINSHAW. I have a bill pending 
before the gentleman’s committee pro- 
viding for payment of two-thirds of that 
salary. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. What 
benefits are conferred under the bill to 
those serving beyond the continental lim- 
its of the United States? 

Mr. HARE. Does the gentleman mean 
to convey the idea that, if a civilian em- 
ployee is captured, every member of his 
family will get a hundred dollars a 
month? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; not at 
all. If a civilian employee of the Gov- 
ernment is captured—and 13 of them 
were captured—under this bill his salary 
goes right along, just as if he were doing 
the work for the Government. However, 
there is nothing in this bill to pay the 
contractor’s employees, because that was 
dealt with in a bill passed on February 6. 
Under that arrangement we are giving to 
the family of each such employee $100 to 
support that family while the head of the 
family is interned, probably, in Shanghai 
or somewhere else. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. What 
will be done for the families of the sol- 
diers? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I may say 
to the gentlewoman that that is the very 
purpose of this bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That 
is what I understood. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If he has 
not made any allotment, then the Gov- 
ernment can step in and, based upon 
the pay he was drawing, can give it all 
to support his family. That is the pur- 
pose of the bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
it give any more than that? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Not any 
more than what he was earning. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this covers every- 
thing with reference to the Navy. 

Another provision placed in this bill 
was to give to the officers and enlisted 
men of the armed forces a 10-percent 
and a 20-percent increase in pay for 
serving outside the continental limits of 
the United States. The Senate agreed 
to the House interpretation of that sec- 
tion. When the bill passed the House 
no such provision was in the bill. Sena- 
tor CLARK of Missouri offered an amend- 
ment having the same effect as a law in 
effect during the World War under 
which soldiers and sailors serving out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States got an increase amounting to 20 
percent of their base pay in the case of 
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enlisted men and 10 percent in the case 
of officers. We rewrote the amendment 
in conference to make it administrative- 
ly workable. That is all in regard to 
that. 

Senator Brown offered an amendment 
with reference to the Soo locks, a very 
important amendment, and I am glad to 
state to the House that we accepted that 
amendment. 

This brings us down to the much-dis- 
cussed civil-service amendment, known 
as the Byrd amendment, and I want the 
House to listen to what I have to say 
with reference to that. 

With reference to the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, the conference agree- 
ment follows the provisions of the Senate 
amendment, except in two respects: 

First. That provision of the Senate 
amendment which prohibited an em- 
ployee from receiving on retirement any 
benefits from the civil-service retirement 


fund during any period during which he 


is receiving retirement benefits from any 
State or political subdivision thereof is 
omitted from the conference agreement. 
There are many employees who were 
State employees prior to their Federal 
service, and these employees have made 
payments both into the State fund and 
the Federal fund. It seemed to the con- 
ferees unfair to deprive these employees 
of the Federal benefits for which they 
have paid a portion of their salary each 
month simply because they have also 
paid for the benefits they are receiving 
from a State fund. 

There are probably only four States in 
the Union that have a retirement law, 
the State of New York, the State of 
North Carolina, and probably one or two 
other States which I do not now recall. 
The conferees struck out that provision 
and said that if these employees who 
worked for the States before they came 
into the Government service were mak- 
ing payments and thus were included 
under the prior retirement acts, they can 
continue to make their payments as they 
have done in the past. 

Second. The conference agreement 
clarifies the meaning of the term heads 
of departments” as that term is used to 
describe a class of officers who are not 
to be entitled to the benefits of the Re- 
tirement Act. The first section of the bill 
defines the term “department” when 
used in the bill, including such term 
when used in the amendment made to 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, to 
mean any executive department, inde- 
pendent establishment, or agency—in- 
cluding Government corporations—of 
the Federal Government. Thus, under 
the Senate amendment, not only are the 
President and his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, and Members of the Senate 
and House excluded from the coverage of 
the Retirement Act but also the heads 
of agencies like the Federal Security 
Agency, the Federal Works Agency, the 
Federal Loan Agency, and like agencies. 
The same is true of members of commis- 
sions and boards, such as the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the Employ- 
ees Compensation Commission, the 
Communications Commission, the Board 
of Tax Appeals, the National Labor Re- 
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lations Board, the Home Loan Bank 
Board, the Federal Power Commission, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Maritime Commission, the Board of 
Directors of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the Board of Directors of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and other Government corporations. 
The term “heads of departments” also 
includes heads of the defense agencies 
like the O. C. D., the War Production 
Board, the Board of Economic Warfare, 
the Office for Emergency Management, 
the Office of Price Administration, and 
the like. 

All of that group falls under our classi- 
fication “heads of departments,” and 
therefore they are excluded from the 
benefits of the Retirement Act. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does it include of- 
ficials of the various States nominated 
or appointed under the W. P. A. agency 
of the Government? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If he comes 
within the group that is classified as 
heads of departments, he is excluded. 

This is what your conferees tried to 
do, and I think we were backed by the 
sentiment of the House. . 

It was the intention of the conferees 
on the part of the House to bring back to 
the House a conference report under 
which the coverage of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act would be restored to ex- 
actly what it was prior to the enactment 
of the act of January 24 and we had pre- 
pared an amendment to that effect which 
was tentatively agreed to by the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. After 
showing this amendment to the Parlia- 
mentarian of the House, however, I was 
advised that it was beyond the powers of 
the conferees and that they were limited 
to dealing with the changes that the Sen- 
ate amendment had made in existing law. 

I was hopeful that we might bring back 
the coverage as it was before January 24, 
but we could not do that under the parlia- 
mentary situation, for it would have been 
subject to a point of order. 

Mr. Speaker, that covers all the ex- 
planation I have to submit. If there are 
any questions, I yield now. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Referring to 
commissions, such as the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the Board of 
Tax Appeals, does the provision referred 
to cover just the head of that Commis- 
sion or all the members of the Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. While you 
have a Chairman of the Commission or 
Board, yet the whole Board constitutes 
the head, and there is no doubt that Iam 
correct on this because we went into that 
very question. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia.. I yield to 
the gentleman fram Ohio. 


I yield to 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Does the gentle- 
man have any estimate of the amount of 
the pay roll that will be involved in this 
group which the gentleman defines as 
executive heads, and so forth? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I have seen 
the statement, and I read the hearings 
before the Civil Service Commission, and 
it said to administer the law would have 
cost about $19,000,000. The gentleman 
from Ohio has figures going to show it 
will cost about $68,000,000. I do not know 
what it is going to cost; I was trying to 
get at the new coverage and eliminate 
them, but I could not do so under the 
parliamentary situation. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Maybe the gen- 
tleman does not quite understand my 
question. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; I un- 
derstand the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I merely wish to 
know what the pay roll will likely be of 
the group that will be excluded under 
your definition of executive heads. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; of 
course, I have not figured that out. 2 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman have any idea of the approximate 
amount? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I have not. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. It would not be 
very much compared with the total cost 
involved in blanketing in under the 
Ramspeck Act the 250,000 appointive 
Officers, would it? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Anyhow, it 
reaches that group of officials whose 
salaries are over or around $9,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Let me ask the 
gentleman one more question. This con- 
ference report, as I understand, excludes 
the pessibility of eliminating the im- 
mense group that was blanketed in under 
the Ramspeck Act. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We could 
not do that. That is what the conferees 
wanted to do, but the conferees could not 
do that under the parliamentary situa- 
tion. Therefore, we merely broadened 
what was meant by heads of executive 
departments, and I have read you a 
partial list of those heads that cannot 
participate in this retirement. 

However, if the conferees could have 
eliminated all of the 285,000 people cov- 
ered by the act of January 24, 1942, most 
of them would have come under the re- 
tirement law within the next 18 months, 
because they will be classified as civil- 
service employees under the civil-service 
extension law passed in 1940. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Accordingly it 
appears, then, that the conferees were 
willing to repeal the provision that blan- 
kets in those 250,000. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is 
right. 
Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Then the gentle- 


man would join in repealing pensions for 
this group of 250,000? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I may say 
that, so far as I am individually con- 
cerned, I would not extend the coverage 
to anybody beyond January 24. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. That is, after 
the time the bill passed. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And I mean 
I would stop there and would not have 
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enacted the new bill. May I say in this 
connection that I am trying to explain 
this report so that no Member will be 
able to jump up later on and say he did 
not understand it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I want 
some information and I desire to express 
my appreciation of the action of the con- 
ference committee. I understood the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RAMSPECK] 
to say the other day that the new act, 
which included Members of the House 
and Senate, the President, and so forth, 
took in something like 285,000 or more 
people. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Could 
the gentleman give us, roughly, the num- 
ber of persons who are included by this 
conference report or the number that 
are taken out? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. Those 
that have been excluded are the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, Members of the 
Senate, Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the heads of these De- 
partments that I have read. They are 
excluded beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
Now some 200,000 employees have been 
covered in by the act of January 24. We 
sought to exclude those, but we were 
barred by the parliamentary situation 
and we could not do it. If the House 
wants to exclude those that came in after 
January 24, they have a parliamentary 
way to present the matter to the House. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The 
gentleman now is speaking of that num- 
ber of around 200,000? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Two hun- 
dred thousand. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does the 
recent act include, for instance, the post- 
masters of New York City and Chicago? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. They were 
included under a previous act. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does this 
exclude the United States district attor- 
neys and the United States marshals? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; there is 
nothing in the conference report that 
would exclude the district attorneys. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And it 
was the desire of the gentleman and the 
other conferees of the House and Senate 
to take them all out. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. They are in 
by the law of. January 24. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am re- 
ferring to the 285,000. 

- VINSON of Georgia. That is cor- 
rect. : 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But the 
parliamentary situation was such that 
that could not be done, and the parlia- 
mentary situation is such now that we 
cannot vote on that question. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gen- 
tleman is right about that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
this matter was here the other day I 
asked the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson] if, when the report came back, it 
contained a provision which would re- 
peal the so-called pension provision for 
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Congressmen, it would also include a 
provision which would cover in, under 
the law, an additional number, some- 
thing like 200,000, how we could vote. 
And, if we wanted to vote against our 
own pensions, we would be compelled to 
vote to cover these new employees in. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Why, you 
could not touch it from a parliamentary 
point with a 10-foot pole. 

Mr. EOFFMAN. So that if I want to 
vote against a pension for myself, I must 
also vote to cover in these new employees. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is cor- 
rect, because the House unanimously 
passed the other bill which it was in. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
statement of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Horrman] is incorrect, be- 
cause the question that he is talking 
about is not involved in this conference 
report at all. The 285,000 other people 
were brought in by the act of January 24, 
and a vote on this conference report does 
not involve bringing them in or keeping 
them out. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentle- 
man is correct, because the House passed 
that on January 24.. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
notwithstanding that the previous ques- 
tion has been ordered, I ask unanimous 
consent to make a statement in order 
to correct what I said a moment ago to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Horrman], because I did not exactly 
catch what he meant. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
there is nothing in this bill that deals 
with the 250,000 employees referred to, 
because that has already been passed, 
and when we vote to exclude ourselves, 
we have nothing to do with the 200,000 
who have already been brought in by 
previous law. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sending up an amendment or instruc- 
tions to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan sends up the following: 

That the report of the conferees be re- 
jected and the House conferees be instructed 
to insist that all provisions of the bill which 
would cover additional individuals or groups 
be stricken out. 


The Chair thinks that is not in order 
either as an amendment or an instruc- 
tion at this point. The only thing that 
the House can do now is to vote up or 
down the conference report. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

MARINE INSURANCE 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 


imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H. R. 6550) to extend and 
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amend Subtitle—Insurance of title II of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended (Public, No. 677, 76th Cong.), 
approved June 29, 1940, and for other 


purposes, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the Senate amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 9, after “as”, insert “the Congress 
by concurrent resolution or.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? f 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the right to object. I 
understand the only change that has 
been made in the House bill is in respect 
to this concurrent resolution. 

Mr. BLAND. That is all. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
concurring in the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is 
proper to dispose of one or two confer- 
ence reports before taking up the ur- 
finished business, and suggests that if 
speeches be somewhat curtailed, it is pos- 
sible that we can dispose of the unfin- 
ished business today. 


UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT FOR CERTAIN 
RESERVE OFFICERS 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report upon the bill (S. 1891) 
to amend an act to provide allowances 
for uniforms and equipment for certain 
officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps of 
the Army, so as to provide allowances 
for uniforms and equipment for certain 
officers of the Army of the United States. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1891) 
to amend an Act to provide allowances for 
uniforms and equipment for certain officers 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps of the Army so 
as to provide allowances for uniforms and 
equipment for certain officers of the Army of 
the United States, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the House amendment and in lieu of the 
comma following the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment, insert the 
following: “below the grade of major, on or”; 
and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the House amendment insert the following: 
“Provided, That any officer of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps commissioned prior to Sep- 
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tember 26, 1941, who has received any allow- 
ance under the provisions of the Act of May 
14, 1940 (Public, Numbered 511, Seventy- 
sixth Congress), as originally approved, or 
who would have been entitled to receive such 
allowance if he had completed any duty pre- 
scribed in the said Act and, in either case, 
who has not completed his first three periods 
of active duty training of three months or less 
in separate fiscal years following his original 
appointment, shall be entitled to receive the 
allowance provided in this section, if he has 
been or shall be ordered to, found qualified, 
and accepted for active duty for a period in 
excess of three months under his commission: 
Provided, however, That any sum which shall 
have been paid to any officer under the pro- 
visions of section 1 of this Act“; and the 
House agree to the same. 


Managers on the part of the House. 
ELBERT D. THOMAS, 
Ep. C. JOHNSON, 
Warren R. AUSTIN, 
CHAN GURNEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 1891) to amend an act 
to provide allowances for uniforms and 
equipment for certain officers of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps of the Army so as to provide 
allowances for uniforms and equipment for 
certain officers of the Army of the United 
States, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

Amendment No. 1: This amendment pre- 
vents the payment of the uniform and equip- 
ment allowance to persons commissioned in 
the Army of the United States subsequent to 
September 26, 1941, in the grade of major or 
any higher grade. The conference agreement 
adopts the amendment with an amendment 
thereto for the purpose of assuring that 
those officers who were commissioned on Sep- 
tember 26, 1941, shall be entitled to the al- 
lowance for uniforms and equipment. 

Amendment No. 2: This amendment pro- 
vided for the payment of the uniform and 
equipment allowance to every officer of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps commissioned prior to 
September 26, 1941, and subsequent to June 
8, 1916, who has been or shall be on active 
duty for more than 3 months. The Senate 
bill provided for payment of the allowance 
only to reserve officers who could qualify un- 
der the act of May 14, 1940. Only officers 
serving under their original appointments 
could qualify under the act of May 14, 1940. 
The amendment also clarified the application 
of the bill to those officers who have hereto- 
fore been, or may before the enactment of the 
bill into law be, called to active duty. The 
conference agreement rejects so much of the 
House amendment as would make the allow- 
ance payable to officers who were not eligible 
for the allowance under the act of May 14, 
1940, and includes so much of the House 
amendment as clarifies the application of the 
bill to those officers who have heretofore been, 
or may before the enactment of the bill _ 
law be, ordered to active duty. 


Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. To 
ask the gentleman to explain this. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, this bill simply 
amends the act of May 19, 1940, which 
allowed to officers of the Regular Army 
and Navy of the United States $150 in 
lieu of uniforms, That was payable 
under the act in installments of $50 a 
year. The bill that is before the House 
at this time on the conference report 
changes that, not in amount, but so as 
to provide that it is limited to all officers 
not only of the Army of the United 
States, but of the Reserve Corps who 
were inducted into the service subsequent 
to September 26, 1941, and provides that 
where they have been paid any portion of 
the $150 credit shall be given for such 
sum as has been paid, less the allowance 
to officers from the grade of major down. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. But 
it really extends it to the Reserve 
officers? 

Mr. MAY. That is correct. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I would like to 
ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs if the committee made 
any comparison as between the allow- 
ance proposed here and the allowance 
made to corresponding officers of the 
Navy? 

Mr. MAY. I do not recall that there 
was any testimony on that subject in 
the hearings on this bill, but I think it 
was agreed in conference that probably 
the allowances were the same in both 
the Navy and the Army when this bill 
was passed. 

Mr. THOMASON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAY, I yield to my colleague from 
Texas. 

Mr. THOMASON. The distinguished 
chairman of the committee is mis- 
taken about that, I think, because 
the allowance for the Navy is consider- 
ably more, but it ought not to be. These 
allowances ought to be equalized as be- 
tween the Army and the Navy, and I am 
sure the gentleman from New York will 
agree with me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That was the 
purpose of my asking the question; not to 
oppose the conference report. But I sus- 
pect that here is another instance where 
the pay schedules and allowances of the 
Army and the Navy are beginning to lack 
uniformity, and that men in one service 
get more for performing the same du- 
ties than the corresponding officer in the 
other service. 

Mr. MAY. That is true, but the Army 
did not ask for any more than the com- 
mittee gave them. The committee gave 
them all they did ask for. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not com- 
plaining about the amount, but when 
another branch of the service comes and 
asks for more money they get it. The 
situation is going to become indefensible. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to my colleague 
from New York. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I might say that it 
was pointed out by some of the Navy 
that their service is more rigorous and 
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they require more money for their al- 
lowance than the men in the same service 
in the Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is open to 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
IRRIGATION AND WATER UTILIZATION, 

MOLOKAI, T. H. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6670), to provide for an 
irrigation and water utilization project 
on the island of Molokai, T. H., and 
that the same be re-referred to the 
Committee on the Territories. I have 
conferred with the chairman of the lat- 
ter committee and the sponsor of the bill, 
and this action is agreeable to them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PAYMENT FOR TRAVEL OF PERSONS 
DISCHARGED FROM THE ARMY ON 
ACCOUNT OF FRAUDULENT ENLIST- 
MENT 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (S. 1782) 
to authorize the payment of a donation 
to and to provide for the travel at Gov- 
ernment expense of persons discharged 
from the Army of the United States on 
account of fraudulent enlistment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1782) 
to authorize the payment of a donation to 
and to provide for the travel at Government 
expense of persons discharged from the Army 
of the United States on account of fraudu- 
lent enlistment, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 
That the House recede from its amend- 
ment. 
A. J. MAY, 
Ewinc THOMASON, 
Dow W. HARTER, 
W. G. ANDREWS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


ELBERT D. THOMAS, 
Warren R. AUSTIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1782) to authorize the 
payment of a donation to and to provide for 
the travel at Government expense of persons 
discharged from the Army of the United 
States on account of fraudulent enlistment 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The House amendment provided that per- 
sons who fraudulently enlist in the Army, 
representing themselves to be within the age 
for enlistment when they are below such 
age, should hereafter receive honorable dis- 
charges; and that persons heretofore given 
dishonorable discharges or discharges with- 
out honor from the Army because of having 
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represented their age to be greater than it 
was should be deemed to have been given 
honorable discharges. The conference agree- 
ment eliminates the House amendment, 

A. J. May, 

EwiInc THOMASON, 

Dow W. Harter, 

W. G. ANDREWS, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr.MAY. Mr. Speaker, this bill covers 
the question of fraudulent enlistments 
where soldiers enlist and make false rep- 
resentation as to their age in order to 
get in. The Army thinks they ought to 
be honorably discharged as far as that 
is concerned and be paid $10, the usual 
fee that is paid for transportation back 
home, if that is the smaller of any 
amount that is due. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It is 
just a question of transportation back 
home, 

Mr.MAY. Transportation and honor- 
able discharge to those who just made 
the sole misrepresentation as to their 
age. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield. 

Mr. MOTT. As I understand, there is 
a provision in this bill providing that the 
person be discharged from the Army if 
he falsifies as to his age when he came in. 
What is the provision that the gentle- 
man is talking about? 

Mr. MAY. The provision is that where 
he makes representation solely as to age, 
by saying he was 21 when he was not 21, 
in order to get into the Army, that he 
be given an honorable discharge and 
given pay to go back home. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. They 
are not discharged now, anyway, are 
they? 

Mr. MAY. No. 

Mr. MOTT. Then, why is this provi- 
sion in the. bill? 

Mr. MAY. Some of them may be dis- 
charged for that reason or for other 
reasons. 

Mr.MOTT. Does the gentleman know 
that a number of our outstanding Army 
officers would have been out of the serv- 
ice long ago if that rule had been ap- 
plied? 

Mr. MAY. They have not been giving 
them dishonorable discharges in recent 
years for that. 

Mr. MOTT. The recent Adjutant 
General of the Army, General Adams, 
lied about his age in order to get into 
the Spanish-American War. , 

Mr. MAY. And he has rendered great 
service to the Government. 

Mr. MOTT. Thousands of other boys 
17 and 18 are lying a little about their 
age, and they have rendered great service. 

Mr, MAY. That is true. That is 
what I am talking about. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think one side should have all the privi- 
lege of inquiry. I would like to ask a 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (S. 2208) 
to further expedite the prosecution of 
the war. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
cn the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill S. 2208, with Mr. 
Cooper in the chair, 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the Committee for a minute to make an 
announcement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. With regard 
to the Smith amendment adopted by the 
committee yesterday, there has been pre- 
pared a memorandum of explanation, 
copies of which are on the tables, both 
on the majority and the minority side, so 
that Members who may want to examine 
it will find it available. May I state in 
this connection that, as set forth in this 
memorandum, a great many people place 
the construction on this amendment that 
it would limit future purchases, from now 
on, of bonds and obligations of the Fed- 
eral Government to five billion without 
limit. Something will have to be done 
about that. Anyway, the memorandum 
is on the desk. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CARLSON. May I ask the Chair- 
man if the Smith amendment suspending 
certain labor provisions is not open for 
debate and discussion at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct, 

Mr.CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, yes- 
terday I received a letter from one of my 
constituents who has three sons in the 
draft. One of the boys is now in the 
southern Pacific, another one is on the 
way, and the third has been given a de- 
ferred draft status because of defense 
work, This father is pleading with Con- 
gress to do something to secure supplies 
for our boys who are fighting so gallantly 
with General MacArthur in the Philip- 
pines and other southern Pacific points. 
His plea is the same as that of thousands 
of other fathers and mothers in this Na- 
tion. The son who has been given a de- 
ferred status is now working in a national 
defense factory at a salary of $8 a day; 
time and a half or $12 for working on 
Saturday, and double time or $16 a day 
for Sunday work. Last Monday he re- 
ported to the plant as usual and was ad- 
vised by a union leader that he would not 
be allowed to work because the factory 
would not pay double time for Monday, 
which they regarded as a holiday. 
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The boys in the service receive $21 a 
month. Working hours are not consid- 
ered—there is no double pay for overtime 
and their life is in danger every minute. 
Not even a radical labor leader can justify 
the stoppage of work in hundreds of our 
plants last Monday because they would 
not pay double time. 

In this debate it has been suggested 
that the President should be allowed to 
continue handling the labor situation. 
The record speaks for itself. On numer- 
ous occasions the President has had an 
opportunity to deal with labor and its 
problems but about the only thing he has 
done is appoint new boards. Today Con- 
gress has an opportunity to express itself. 
It should express itself. We have an ob- 
ligation to our people in this national 
emergency. Everyone must sacrifice and 
Iam positive the laboring men and women 
of this country want to do their share. 
They have sons at the battle front and are 
gravely concerned about the production 
and transportation of war supplies. The 
pending amendment is not an antilabor 
amendment. It merely suspends, for the 
duration of the emergency, the provisions 
of law which have been adopted in past 
years as part of a great labor-improve- 
ment program. There was some justifi- 
cation for these laws during peacetimes, 
but during a war we must suspend every 
law that impedes our defense effort. 

Our citizens are making sacrifices. We 
are accepting, without complaint, the 
regulations placed upon us by govern- 
mental order. We are investing our 
money in bonds and stamps. We are 
bearing increased tax burdens and in the 
near future we will be forced to reduce 
our standard of living. This is no time 
for the farmer, the industrialist, or 
laborer to demand excessive financial 
gains. This is a time of sacrifice. Every 
day and every hour lost in the factories 
because of pre-war laws and regulations 
may prove disastrous. Congress has the 
direct responsibility of clearing all decks 
for action. The American people are 
ready to give their all in this emergency. 
Our boys are at the battle front and labor 
has a desire to devote all of its energy to 
final and complete victory. As I see it 
existing laws passed by this Congress, to- 
gether with the action of certain labor 
leaders, are the obstacles that hinder pro- 
duction. Again I want to say that this 
amendment does not question the patriot- 
ism of labor, nor is it antilabor. It is 
pro-labor and pro-American. Why not 
forget all personal interest in the matter 
and for the sake of God and for the sake 
of our country let us adopt it. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Smith amendment. It is not, in my 
judgment, intended to punish labor. The 
vast majority of workers in this country 
are just as patriotic as you or I. They 
have done nothing which deserves pun- 
ishment. On the contrary, their pa- 
triotism, their industry, their. willing- 
ness to sacrifice in the national defense 
is the finest evidence of the success of 
democratic government that we have 
today. Thank God that it is so, 
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Whenever it becomes necessary to 
force American labor to perform its pa- 
triotic duty, we might as well lay down 
our arms and quit the fight. There will 
be no chance to win except by the con- 
tinuance of the voluntary, enthusiastic, 
and full-measure cooperation of the vast 
majority of American workers—on the 
farm, in the factory, and everywhere else. 

That there are exceptions to these 
general declarations must be recognized. 
These exceptions must be dealt with. 
Isolated cases, where workers, deceived 
by irresponsible and, in some cases, un- 
patriotic leadership, are refusing to build 
ships and bombers and manufacture mu- 
nitions while our brave soldiers and 
sailors die for lack of those things, must 
be eliminated. The great majority of 
workers themselves desire that it may 
be done. It is unfair that they shall 
be condemned because of the misconduct 
of a comparatively small number. But 
the small number who will not cooperate 
voluntarily must be made to cooperate, 
just as the small number who do not vol- 
untarily meet their obligations in selec- 
tive service and in other defense efforts 
are made to recognize their responsi- 
bilities. 

This is not an amendment, to enslave 
labor. It is an amendment to free 
labor—to permit patriotic Americans in 
industry upon whom our hopes largely 
depend to throw themselves fully into 
the national defense effort to the limit 
of their capacity, just as our boys in the 
battle lines are doing for small com- 
pensation. Who says that in the face of 
this great national peril Americans in 
industry desire to be limited to working 
8 hours a day, 5 days a week, unless they 
are paid time and a half for overtime and 
double for Sundays and holidays? I 
deny any such contention. Take the 
fetters off of American labor and see 
how fully it will meet your expectations 
in the defense of our national life and 
liberty. A sacrifice; yes. Who claims 
that American labor is unwilling to sac- 
rifice? The arguments advanced here 
which would bear that construction are 
not made by men who really represent 
the heart and soul of American labor. 

This proposal, or one like it, will be 
enacted into law. You may not do it 
now; you may do it when it is too late. 
It may be necessary to wait for another 
Congress to do it. But it will be done, 
because the American people are not 
going to stand for the enforcement dur- 
ing this emergency of laws that hamper 
our defense effort. When Uncle Sam is 
fighting for his life, they are not going 
to stand for their own Congress leaving 
him with one hand tied behind his back 
by laws that restrain and restrict our 
defense program. He will be untied. 
You will either do it or the American 
people will send somebody here who will. 
God grant that it may not be done too 
late, as in the case of France. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, coming from a district 
in which there is much manufacturing 
but not having “supped at labor’s table” 
and fearful that I may not be invited, I 
should perhaps make a statement rela- 
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tive to this amendment. I think that I 
voted for all these measures that you wish 
now to modify for the duration. I have 
often asked labor leaders what I have 
voted against that did not suit them. 
They do not seem to be able to tell me. 

Mr. Chairman, if we take everybody 
else by the scruff of the neck under this 
bill, why should we refuse to act in this 
matter? It really changes little the ad- 
vantages already gained by labor. To 
object so strenuously I cannot under- 
stand. We are placing priorities, price 
control, and every sort of restriction on 
everybody else. Why not free labor from 
some of the exactions of the present 
laws? I have received strong letters 
from my district asking me if I have not 
any courage left. The country as a 
whole is demanding that we show some 
courage here today, even though it may 
be a day to try some of your souls, lest 
you be misunderstood. We must do all 
possible to prevent delay of production. 
This ought to be helpful. 

I recall what happened in the city I 
represent on Washington’s Birthday. 
The papers have carried correspondence 
expressing both sides of the question of 
working on that holiday. Mr. Nelson 
requested workers to work on that day. 
The union leaders requested their mem- 
bers not to do so. They said that only 
legislators could make holidays and em- 
ployers had no right to require them to 
work. And if they did work on that 
holiday they should demand time and a 
half, and if they worked on the following 
Saturday they also wanted a ruling that 
they would get time and a half for that 
day also. I do wish they had returned 
o work and adjusted the differences 
ater. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, labor does 
not want to give up anything. They 
seem to want to consolidate and increase 
their gains during these critical times. 
They have some right to deny lack of 
patriotism by comparison with some 
other groups. I was on the sidelines 
when the cantonment in my district was 
being constructed. I saw men refused 
jobs on this defense construction unless 
they paid $75 to the union. The treasury 
of that little union was filled to over- 
flowing. In spite of the fact that the 
labor leaders in my city are of unusual 
ability and fairly conservative, they un- 
doubtedly feel that they must not yield 
to any possible weakening of their posi- 
tion. During the last 10 years I have 
often seen fit to congratulate them in 
their conduct and the direction of their 
followers. However, it seems that when 
a legislator goes along 99 percent, but 
fails them 1 percent, they have no fur- 
ther use for him. I might as well warn 
you that unless you vote 100 percent all 
the time you are no longer trusted by 
them. Many have tried it. I do not 
know how the public feel in my district 
about labor’s failure to respond on Feb- 
ruary 22. Ihave carefully read the state- 
ments of the labor leaders and those who 
asked them to work, and I again repeat 
their argument that only legislators can 
change the situation. Apparently they 
cannot work more than 40 hours, even 
if they wish to work, unless they get 
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time-and-a-half pay. This amendment, 
if passed, would not prevent bargaining 
and arbitration relating to their pay. 
It is very generally allowed above the 40 
hours. 


For the duration of the war I want to 
uphold the President’s hands. Our Pres- 
ident seems to think he can handle this 
labor situation. Some of us do not think 
he has handled it successfully. He has 
always given ground, and he will be crit- 
icized unmercifully by labor leaders if 
he does not go all the way. He cannot 
be 99 percent and fail on the 1 percent, 
either. I think he must have already 
learned that. Iam sorry to hear the cry 
go up to the heavens from these Mem- 
bers proclaiming that this amendment 
does away with all the gains that labor 
has made. It is not true. This legisla- 
tion is only for the duration and really 
affects the situation but little. Strikes 
and demands and collective bargaining 
and arbitration will still be in order. It 
is quite apparent that this act would 
simply allow longer hours and different 
adjustments of pay when both parties 
agree to the conditions on arbitration. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Monroney to 
the amendment offered by Mr. SMITH: On 
page 1, line 9, of the Smith amendment, after 
“as amended”, strike out the remainder of 
the line and insert “may be suspended by 
the President in plants determined by him to 
be vital to production of war supplies insofar 
as they.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a very simple amendment offered in 
an effort to meet a situation which I 
believe we all realize we are faced with. 
This is not a prolabor amendment nor 
an antilabor amendment. We recognize 
we are in the greatest conflict that has 
ever faced this Nation. The House is 
very nervous because the people are very 
nervous. The strain of war is just be- 
ginning to be felt. With our second wind 
we will soon be ready for all-out effort. 
We are facing desperate losses in the 
Pacific. 

I believe amendments such as that in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Virginia 
LMr. SmirH] would have a very disrupt- 
ing effect upon our war production at this 
time. It would divide our country with- 
out increasing war production. 

As Members of the House we have one 
principal job to get done here. We must 
ask ourselves the question, “Will it give 
us more war production?” The Smith 
bill as offered, I am afraid, would give us 
less war production. I believe it will pro- 
mote strikes instead of discouraging 
strikes. Further—and I believe it is un- 
intentionai on the part of the gentleman 
from Virginia—it comes in under the 
guise of war effort, but would take away 
from a great mass of unorganized Ameri- 
can workers in strictly nondefense indus- 
tries the rights and privileges they have 
long deserved. I do not believe that any 
group should use the war emergency as 
an excuse to repeal or suspend protection 
for workmen in nondefense industries. 
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From the figures released by the De- 
partment of Commerce we find that last 
year only 25 percent of the industrial 
capacity of the United States could be 
devoted to the war effort. The most 
optimistic. estimate of the portion of 
American industry that will be devoted to 
the war effort during this coming year is 
58 percent at the close of this year. 
These Smith amendments would take 
away from at least 42 percent of our 
workers—those not engaged in the war 
effort—protection they need against 
sweatshop conditions. 

I realize well that in essential war in- 
dustries we must have all-out production. 
I feel that wage-and-hour limits must be 
suspended in plants and factories vital to 
the war effort. My amendment so pro- 
vides that the President may suspend 
limitations where such production is vital 
to our war effort. 

The President has demonstrated his 
great humanitarian ideals. He realizes as 
Commander in Chief the problems that 
face us on the production line. We in 
this House cannot, in legislating, exempt 
one group of industry and put another 
under the Wage and Hour Act; but the 
President, knowing all the war- produc- 
tion conditions and knowing where the 
bottlenecks in industry exist, has posses- 
sion of the facts that will enable him to 
make this determination judiciously. 
With my amendment in the bill, the 
President will be given the power he 
needs to smash defense bottlenecks. 

In this war effort we need unity more 
than anything else. We can lose terri- 
tory in the Pacific and shipping in the 
Atlantic and still win the war if we do 
not lose our unity. Any measure that is 
brought in here that does not tend to 
promote unity at this hour is, indeed, 
dangerous to the future of the Union. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
day before yesterday I picked up the 
paper and read an article stating that 
MacArthur’s men are calling for tools 
with which to fight the Japs. You read 
that article. The night before last I 
picked up the evening paper and read 
that MacArthur himself is calling for 
tools to fight with. 

The lovable majority leader said that 
this amendment is antilabor. I beg leave 
to differ with that distinguished gentle- 
man, and say that this is an amendment 
of pro-Americanism. When the time 
comes that American labor cannot be free 
it is high time that this Congress should 
act. If MacArthur is calling for help, if 
those boys are calling for help, for tools 
to fight with over there, do you not think 
ee time that America answer that 
c 

The original bill that is before the 
House seeks to suspend the operation of 
13 or 14 statutes. One of those statutes 
is as dear to the American way of life as 
life is itself. It covers the right to main- 
tain and own property and preserve it 
until under condemnation proceedings 
adequate compensation has been paid 
therefor; yet this title seeks to set aside 
the basic law of the land. I wonder why 
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someone is not objecting to that part 
of this bill. We do not hear any objec- 
tion to it. 

The day before yesterday I received 
this letter: 


Dear SaM: Why should my son sacrifice 
everything—possibly his life— 


I may say that that son is fighting to- 
day in the Bataan Peninsula— 


while at the same time members of labor 
“unions refuse to work on holidays unless 
they get double-time pay? 

I think that it is high time that Congress 
puts a stop to all that tommyrot. If the labor 
unions are stronger than Congress, we might 
as well do away with the President and Con- 
gress and let John L. Lewis and the other for- 
eign agents run things they're running them 
anyway. While they are doing it our sons are 
getting ready to die. 

Sam, this is serious. Don’t you think that 
if a member of a labor union doesn’t want to 
work, he should be immediately drafted into 
the Army at the Army pay and made to do 
Just like the other boys do? It has come to a 
matter of fight or work. There are a lot of 


things I don’t like about my job, but I’m not 


striking about it. 

Pull the skids out from under whatever is 
blocking action against the labor unions there 
in Congress and let's have a control program 
that will put the workers in the unions on the 
same basis as all of the rest of us for the 
duration. 


This father is a professor. 
Mr. Chairman, in that same mail I 
received this letter: 


From the standpoint of an average citizen, 
it looks as if the Members of Congress are go- 
ing to have to demonstrate to the citizenship 
of this country that they have some intes- 
tinal fortitude. This with special reference to 
the matter of union labor, Under war condi- 
tions, the actions of some of these unions are 
to the average citizen pitiful. People gen- 
erally are “riled” up this morning at the ac- 
tion of the union, which for the paltry differ- 
ence in time and time and a half or double 
time for 1 day have lost so many work hours 
from the production for war. The general at- 
titude is expressed by the favorite words of 
the funny-paper character Yard Bird Smith 
that “time’s awasting“ for some action to 
force the unions to do the right thing in case 
they do not see the swing away from any 
sympathy for their cause at all. Surely leg- 
islation could be passed for the duration of 
the war to handle this matter. After the war 
then the law passed would be of no effect. 

I have heard it said and written the Con- 
gress is not to blame, as the President would 
block such legislation. People are back of the 
President fully and believe that he wants to 
do everything to win this war, so doubt this 
seriously. It looks as if it is up to Congress, 
and if they pass this legislation, then and not 
until then have they done their duty. 


If this gentleman from my district had 
been here yesterday and today, he could 
readily have seen who is blocking such 
legislation, and he would at once know 
that the men in Congress who are op- 
posed to such tactics on the part of any 
organization and who are fighting their 
hearts. out to eliminate such un-Ameri- 
can activities, then he would not blame 
Congress, and especially those men who 
have the real interest of America at 
heart. 

Under the war program, as under the 
main parts of the bill we are now dis- 
cussing, statutes have been modified for 
the duration of the emergency. Rights 
have been taken from citizens and even 
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communities, because we want to further 
our chances in this terrible conflict. The 
automobile business—one of the first 
casualties of the war—has been com- 
pletely driven out. The men working in 
automobile establishments have neces- 
sarily lost their full jobs. The tire 
dealers are another war casualty. They 
too have been put out of business, and 
their employees have lost their full jobs. 
In many instances small business enter- 


-prises have been completely ruined—all 


to further the war effort. 
And now we find.in Congress men who 
still want to shield labor leaders and ob- 


ject to any kind of a suspension of the 


labor laws which woud free labor and give 
those men and women the right to work 
an extra hour or two in order that our 
soldiers who are fighting unto death may 
secure better weapons and tools with 
which to defend themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, this does not appeal to 
me as true Americanism, and I know it 
dees not appeal to the rank and file of 
union labor, 85 percent of which is pa- 


triotie and wanting to be freed so that 


they may assert their Americanism in 
added production for our boys. The 
Smith amendment will give labor this 
freedom; it will give them the right to 
work for our bcys who are so sorely in 
need today. It will allow union labor to 
work 1, 2,3, or 4 extra hours in the manu- 
facture of defensive equipment, without 
extra pay, without time and a half or 
double time pay, for those boys. And I 


‘say again that the rank and file of 


American labor desires this freedom. 
Those union laborers are under a dic- 
tatorship.. They have to abide by the 
wishes of their leaders. The Smith 
amendment would suspend these laws for 


the duration and throw off the yoke of 


dictatorship from those people who want 
to give their best in behalf of their fel- 
low Americans who now are fighting on 
the battle lines in order that they and 
their country might survive. 

So, Mr. Chairman, let our answer be 
to the mothers and fathers of America 
who have boys in our fighting forces, 
whose businesses have been dislocated— 
let this Congress now say that it is back- 
ing those boys and those people to the 
fulest by passing this Smith amendment 
and give their brother Americans who 
are engaged in the manufacture of 
equipment, the right to do their best in 
this hour of peril to all of us. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

STRIKES AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT MUST STOP 
Now 

Mr. CLUETT. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia as title IV-A of the bill 
now under consideration and will sup- 
port it. If we are to win this war, labor 
and our fighting forces must be placed 
on an equal footing. This is no time to 
quarrel over hours and pay. Wedemand 
of our soldiers everything they have and 
shall we tell them here that everything 
they demand from us will not be forth- 
coming? 

While we are engaged in this greatest 
of all human endeavors, no special privi- 


leges should be granted to anyone—high 


or low, rich or poor, in or out of the Gov- 
ernment. Are these demands of labor to 
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be granted? Shall we not resist this 
pressure on Members of Congress to favor 
them with shorter hours and increased 
pay, slowing up our productive capacity 
when the crying need of the Nation is for 
the fullest measure of our physical ca- 
pacity? Is all this the sort of news we 
wish to send our fighting men in their 
anxiety for more and more weapons? 
While we argue they may die, and the 
blame will rest with us. The President 
has told us these delays must end. Let 
us insist that we give him the power to 
act, and without delay. 

There is rot in these United States 
today any more important subject dis- 
cussed than that of interference with our 
war production. No matter by what 
method or by what group, either of capi- 
tal or labor, it constitutes what is and 
what will prove to be a most dangerous 
situation. Jurisdictional disputes, the 
right of a closed or open shop, intimida- 
tion and violence, and the forceable pre- 
vention of a man’s right to work present 
a picture of revolution and disrespect for 
orderly government which every decent 
citizen must resent. 

While I am aware of the decisions of 
our highest courts, I have always believed 
that picket lines strike at the very foun- 
dation of orderly government. 

I have before me a cartoon or sketch 
which appeared in yesterday’s Times- 
Herald, which probably you have seen. It 
depicts a private soldier marching in 
front of general headquarters, and on 
this banner are the words “Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur is unfair to Company C.” Is 
this the kind of thing we are coming to 
in these dangerous hours? 

We have: witnessed these scenes from 
she very doors of the Capitol and pro- 
tests over them ignored. Even the White 
House has been subject to such displays. 
Banners calling men and their places of 
business unfair and subjecting them to 
ridicule, and in many cases disruption 
and loss of their business, and this in a 
free country. Lines marching under the 
shadow of our Supreme Court Building 
with the words “Equal justice under law” 
emblazoned on that majestic building, a 
symbol of all we hold right and secure 
for every citizen. Picketing and its cer- 
tain corollaries, strikes, and disorders 
not only have no part in our supreme war 
effort, but people are demanding that the 
Government put a stop to them at once. 
Appeals for sacrifice for the purchase of 
Defense bonds and for immediate and all- 
out defense production become a mock- 
ery unless every lawful method is em- 
ployed to prevent these attacks. 

The news of such disorders and delays 
and disruption of our war effort is enough 
to dismay and dishearten the millions of 
our young men who are eagerly waiting 
and watching for fighting equipment 
which may mean life or death to them— 
men waiting to make more sacrifices than 
those of us at home can possibly con- 
tribute. Unless this Government can 
prevent such a situation, I shall be 
ashamed to call myself a citizen. Can 
any demand be more compelling? 

Legislation passed by this House last 
year which would have corrected to a 
large extent strikes and disorders and 
subsequent closing down of defense fac- 
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tories has been refused immediate con- 
sideration by the Senate, and apparently 
our voice and efforts have been of no 
avail. Who are responsible for this? 
What a waste of our time—valuable time, 
critical time—and today thousands of 
man-hours are being lost which cannot 
be regained despite reports that all is 
quiet on the Potomac, and everywhere 
else where quiet means lay-offs and 
shut-downs and idle defense machinery. 

Let us compel these racketeers to work 
or fight. No one would approve of this 
order more than labor itself, who are sick 
and tired of the commands and penalties 
put upon them by irresponsible union 
leaders, 

We have seen all other efforts of con- 
ciliation and compromise fail. In God’s 
name let this Congress act now before it 
is too late. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Monroney amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I can in good conscience 
and with complete sincerity support the 
Monroney amendment, because I think 
there is a lot of virtue in it. But when 
it comes to the so-called Smith amend- 
ment, I honestly fear that some of the 
Members of the House are letting their 
prejudices get the better of their judg- 
ment. Perhaps the Monroney amend- 
ment should be defeated until the com- 
mittee has time to give it careful study; 
but if either is to be adopted now, it is 
far preferable to the Smith amendment. 

A careful reading of the Smith amend- 
ment will disclose that, without any hear- 
ings or testimony by the committee, an 
amendment is offered to the war powers 
bill by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmirH] suspending 17 labor acts that 
have been passed during the last 30 or 
40 years. I am not certain, but some 
have claimed that it even suspends the 
Adamson 8-hour law for railroad men. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no. 

Mr, THOMASON. That charge was 
made here yesterday, and I have not had 
opportunity to give it close study, but 
certainly, whether it does suspend that 
law or not, it repeals some of the most 
important labor laws that have been 
passed during the last 25 years, regard- 
less of what administration may have 
been in power. I am not going to he a 
party to any such hasty and unwise 
action. Such a law would be an unjust 
and futile slap at all labor, organized and 
unorganized. 

Mr.RUSSELL. The gentleman means 
“suspends” instead of “repeals.” 

Mr. THOMASON. Yes; I accept the 
correction. I mean suspend, which 
would probably amount to the same as 
repeal. Honest labor would never regain 
its lost ground. * 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not a fact that 
there is probably in this repealer or sus- 
pension a repeal of the child-labor pro- 
vision? 

Mr. THOMASON. I have heard that 
strongly contended; and not only the 
child-labor provision, but some are even 
claiming it suspends the right of collec- 
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tive bargaining and that we go back to 
the old sweatshop days and suspend all 
labor laws insofar as they affect private 
industry. Honest and patriotic labor has 
fought for years for this legislation. I 
am not willing to sabotage them now. 

I am one of those who believes that 
98 percent of labor is just as patriotic 
as any of the Members of this House, 
and I am not willing to indict and to 
condemn 98 percent of the American la- 
boring people for the sins of 2 percent. 
If you want to be both fair and prac- 
tical about this thing, it seems to me 
the adoption of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Mownroney!] would be quite reasonable 
and accomplish the desired end. As for 
my own part, I did what the great ma- 
jority of the Members did when we passed 
the Smith bill which is now pending in 
the Senate. I supported and spoke for 
the so-called Connally bill. But we are 
not responsible for the action of another 
body; and now to go along with this bill 
and with one bold stroke, without any 
hearing or study, suspend 17 of the labor 
laws for which decent, honest, patriotic 
labor has struggled for 25 years, I under- 
take to say, is not fair, and I am not 
willing to support it. As the gentleman 
from Oklahoma so well said, such action 
will be conducive of discord rather than 
harmony. Such legislation would pro- 
voke rather than stop strikes. I join 
with him in his plea for unity. If there 
ever was a time when we ought to say 
to the 98 percent of honest and patriotic 
labor in this country, whether in muni- 
tions plants or wherever they may be, 
that they ought to be commended and 
we should applaud them for their efforts, 
it is now. I will support, as I have done, 
a bill to put tue 2 percent, including their 
crooked leaders, out of business. 

Isincerely hope that the Smith amend- 
ment is not adopted. I think the other 
is quite feasible and quite reasonable and 
will accomplish the desired end. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is not the Monroney 
amendment an amendment to the Smith 
amendment? 

Mr. THOMASON. Yes; and I am for 
it. Iam willing to trust the Commander 
in Chief to do the necessary thing. I 
still believe in him. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. A substitute for 
what? 

Mr. THOMASON. It amounts to a 
substitute for the Smith amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do we not have to 
adopt the Smith amendment in order to 
get in the Monroney amendment? 

Mr. THOMASON. The vote comes 
first on the Monroney amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. THOMASON. I am not certain 
what the pariiamentary situation is in 
that respect. Regardless of what it may 
be, it will have the effect of killing that 
part of the Smith amendment that abso- 
lutely suspends all these acts. It leaves 
it to the discretion of the President and 
refers only to defense industries. 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. THOMASON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. With all def- 
erence, the Monroney amendment is an 
amendment to the Smith amendment, 
and the substance of it is that it gives 
the President of the United States power 
to suspend such acts in plants deter- 
mined by him to be vital in war produc- 
tion. 

Mr. THOMASON. I stand corrected, 
and I thank the gentleman, That is the 
end sought to be accomplished, and I 
hope the Monroney amendment will be 
adopted. There is not a word in the 
Smith amendment about strikes. It 
would not accomplish that end. It 
would only create confusion and discord. 
We all want to stop strikes, and I have 
voted for every bill that has that for its 
purpose. The Connally bill had that for 
its objective. The only thing this Smith 
amendment would accomplish would be 
to place in the pockets of big rich con- 
tractors who already have lump-sum 
contracts the large sums of money they 
would save by not having to pay time 
and a half for overtime under their col- 
lective bargaining contracts. This is no 
time to smear all honest and patriotic 
labor for the sins of a few. I will not be 
a party to it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I am 
just as much opposed to any interruption 
in the production of our war equipment 
by strikes, or by any other reason, as any 
Member of this House. I listened to the 
President of the United States the other 
night, and he made this statement, and 
he made it in such fashion that I know 
that he meant it. He said that there will 
be no interruption in production. He has 
the power to put that statement into 
effect now. Automatically, when war 
was declared by this country, the Presi- 
dent of the United States assumed a dual 
capacity-—first, as President, and, second, 
as Commander in Chief of the American 
Army and Navy. He is responsible for 
the conduct of this war. He knows what 
we need. He knows what is best to keep 
up and facilitate production. He has not 
asked for the Smith amendment, nor has 
he asked for the Monroney amendment. 
Let us not give him something he may 
not want. I am willing to trust the 
President of the United States in this 
maiter. What is the history of this pro- 
posed legislation? Parenthetically speak- 
ing, several men supporting these amend- 
ments have taken this floor and depre- 
cated the fact that our draftees and 
selectees are serving in the Army for $21 
per month, I feel the same way as they 
profess now to feel, but I wonder where 
they stood when I tried to raise the base 
pay of the selectees to $50 per month 
when the conscription bill was before the 
House for consideration. Where were 
those gentlemen then? Did they vote for 
my amendment? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to remind my friend that I voted 
for this amendment offered by him. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I want to read from 
what the Attorney General, Mr. Biddle, 
said. He is testifying before the com- 
mittee which reported out this bill. The 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Mc- 
Lavcuiuv], the chairman of the subcom- 
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mittee who held the hearings, yesterday 
very lucidly, clearly, and ably told us how 
this bill came into existence, and that 
should be enough for any Member of this 
House to satisfy him that the bill should 
not be amended by including such a con- 
troversial subject as is embraced in the 
amendment of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. What did Mr. Biddle say? I quote 
from his testimony: 


It might interest you to know the method 
in which the bill was originally prepared, as 
I think it is probably a very good technique, 
particularly during this period when many of 
the departments are anxious to get through 
bills which they think affect their efficiency 
in the war. 

What we have done—we did this immedi- 
ately after war broke out, with the approval 
of the President—was to organize a small 
subcommittee in the Department of Justice, 
of which the members are Judge Townsend, 
who is the Acting Solicitor General, and in 
charge of our Opinion Section and Drafting 
Section; Mr. Cox here, who is General Counsel 
for the Office for Emergency Management, an 
important job, who is a member; and a Mr. 
Kemp, general counsel of the Bureau of the 
Budget, who was designated by Mr. Harold 
Smith, the Director, to sit on that subcom- 
Littee. In that way we were able to clear 
rather more quickly than by the usual pro- 
cedure the demands and requests of the vari- 
ous departments. I wrote to all of the de- 
partments and requested them to clear, 
through me, any legislation they had in mind, 
because so often a bill will affect different 
departments. 


So, every department was called upon 
to submit to the Department of Justice 
what they thought was necessary to fa- 
cilitate the production of war materials. 
The bill was drafted, now what follows? 
He further stated that after that the bill 
was sent to the leaders of the Senate and 
the House, to Mr. BARKLEY, and the 
Speaker of the House, and that they 
would, of course, distribute it to the vari- 
ous committees. 

The Speaker of the House then re- 
ferred the bill, very properly, to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House. 
This committee to my way of thinking is 
one of the ablest and just of this body. 

Mr. Chairman, has the Speaker asked 
for any change in this? Has the Presi- 
dent asked, or the Department of Jus- 
tice asked for this addition? No. Now 
what is this bill? I quote further from 
Mr. Biddle’s testimony: 

The second war powers bill is composed of 
a number of measures needed by the various 
Government departments and agencies in 
the prosecution of the war effort. 


Mr. Chairman, I think if this amend- 
ment were to be adopted by Congress it 
would not serve to increase production 
and after all is said and done that is what 
we are aiming to do by this bill. That is 
why the Department of Justice worked on 
it pursuant to requests from the various 
other departments and that is why the 
President approved it. Increased pro- 
duction was and is our objective. We 
cannot, by innuendo or otherwise, cast 
aspersions upon the patriotism of the la- 
boring class of people of this country. 
They are the ones who are actually mak- 
ing the ships, planes, tanks, guns, and 
ammunition. They are as patriotic as 
we are or as any other body of men and 
Wumen are. Among them, of course, are 
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exceptions but such exceptions constitute 
a negligible percentage. 

Now as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] well said yester- 
day, he did not believe it was the in- 
tention of the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SMITH] to indict labor as a specific 
class, but regardless of the intention of 
the author of the amendment, the reason- 
able interpretation to be placed upon it 
when the debates of the House will be 
examined is that it takes a crack at labor. 
Had we better not, in the interests of 
unity, in the interest of sustained and 
increase of production of war materials, 
be on our guard lest we question the pa- 
triotism of such a class of people as the 
laborers of this country, because after all 
that old saying, “you can lead a horse to 
water but you cannot make him drink,” 
still rings true. Ninety-nine percent of 
labor today is behind our Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy. Our Com- 
mander in Chief knows this—hence he is 
not asking for th’s legislation. Again let 
me say we must not overlook the fact 
that we should not be blind to the forest 
because we see nothing but some brush 
close to us. The forest I have in my 
mind’s eye is our great big, fine United 
States and all of our people. The brush 
that obscures our views of the forest is 
the maybe 1 percent of the laggards in 
our production program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment as a substi- 
tute for the Smith amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Foucer offers the following amendment 
as a substitute for the Smith amendment: 
Amend title IV of S. 2208, by adding after 
the period in line 11, the following: 

“Whoever, during the period of this war 
and while the United States is engaged there- 
in shall order, call, advise, or cause any 
strike, walk-out, or lock-out of workers (a 
strike, walk-out, or lock-out resulting) in any 
plant, factory, mill, mine, or other place en- 
gaged in defense or war production work, 
shall be guilty of a felony, and, upon convic- 
tion, shall be punished by fine of not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned for not less than 
1 year nor more than 10 years, in the discre- 
tion of the court. Such offense shall be 
deemed as an offense against the United 
States of America and shall be cognizable in 
the district courts of the United States and 
the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the substitute amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the ground of his point of order. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. It has 
to do with walk-outs, lock-outs, strikes, 
and it contains penal provisions, punish- 
ment for certain action that has nothing 
whatever to do with the purpose of the 
bill under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
make the point of order upon the ground 
that the substitute is not germane? 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. That it 
is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman from North 
Carolina on the point of order. 
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Mr. FOLGER. As the Chair observed 
yesterday this is an unusual bill in that 
it deals with many subjects, but at the 
same time is designed and intended to 
expedite and to prevent interference with 
war production in this country. I sub- 
mit, Mr. Chairman, that this strikes at 
the very root of interference with and 
therefore tends to expedite the war pro- 
duction in this country. I am seeking to 
get at the leaders and not to take away 
from the men themselves every right in 
the world that they have obtained under 
the law. 

Mr. CLARK rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from North Carolina desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. CLARK, I do, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, as I un- 
derstand the question of germaneness, it 
means things between which there is a 
close relationship; a pertinency. If you 
go right to the bottom of the term, tech- 
nically it means kinship. 

On yesterday when the point of order 
against the Smith amendment was he- 
ing presented, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] at some length pro- 
ceeded to show how the several subjects 
in this bill are wholly unrelated and not 
germane one to another. Certainly there 
is no close relationship between the nat- 
uralization of a citizen and the right of 
the Federal Reserve bank to buy bonds 
directly from the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would the gentle- 
man indulge the Chair a moment at that 
point? 

Mr. CLARK. Certainly, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair directs 
attention to the fact that the question 
here presented is not a point of order 
against the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Foren] to the pending bill. The point 
of order here presented is that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. For R] is not 
germane to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
SmiTH]. The question here presented is 
whether the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina is ger- 
mane to the pending amendment—not 
to the pending bill. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Chair for 
having noted that distinction. May I 
make a parliamentary inquiry of the 
Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 

Mr, CLARK. Would the way be open 
to offer the amendment as an amend- 
ment to the original bill? If so, I would 
not care to discuss the point of order at 
the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN, It could be offered 
at the proper time. The Chair could not 
undertake to rule on what question 
might be raised later. 

Mr: CLARK. Now, on the other point, 
as to whether this may be germane to the 
Smith amendment, I oniy want to make 
this brief observation: The bill under 
consideration, from its inception, wholly 
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ignores any rule of germaneness as we 
commonly consider that question. The 
only cOmmon ground upon which these 
several subjects can stand is that. they 
wouid facilitate or expedite the war effort. 
If the Smith amendment is germane to 
the bill it must stand only upon that 
ground—the common ground of promot- 
ing the war effort. If the amendment 
now offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Fotcer] qualifies as being 
in line with the general principle of pro- 
moting the war effort, of expediting the 
war effort, then it would have its feet 
planted firmly upon the only ground upon 
which these several wholly different sub- 
jects could be considered by the Congress. 

Let me add, Mr. Chairman, I say that 
because since the fall of France the pri- 
mary problem of America has been one 
of production. As the tragic days have 
passed that problem has increased day by 
day, and we have come now to the point 
where unless America can produce itself 
out of its difficulty it will not get out. In 
my judgment, from a common-sense 
standpoint, if the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
FoLcer] would tend to increase the pro- 
ductive power of the Nation, it must be 
germane to this omnibus war-powers bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coor zn). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Foucer] offers an amendment as a 
substitute for the pending amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Smita]. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Casey] makes a point 
of order against the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Foucer] on the ground that it is not 
germane to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

The Chair feels it appropriate to again 
call attention to the fact stated a mo- 
ment ago that there must be borne in 
mind a very clear distinction on the point 
as to whether the amendment now of- 
fered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina would be in order to the pend- 
ing bill and as to whether it would be in 
order as a substitute for the pending 
amendment. Of course, the Chair does 
not now undertake to pass upon the 
question of whether the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina would be in order if offered as an 
amendment seeking to include a new 
title in the pending bill. 

The Chair has analyzed the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina solely on the question 
presented by the point of order made by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts as 
to whether the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina is 
germane to the pending amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Virginia. 
The Chair invites attention to the fact 
that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia relates only to the 
question of hours, days, or weeks of labor 
and compensation therefor. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina goes much further and 
is much broader than the scope of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from: Virginia. 
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The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, among 
other things, deals with strikes, walk- 
outs, leck-outs, and imposes penalties. 
The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia does not go nearly 
that far and does not undertake to im- 
pose penalties. The Chair is therefore 
of the cpinion that the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina is much broader than the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia and is not therefore ger- 
mane. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last several words. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard from 
nearly everybody on this subject except 
the soldier. I have a letter here which 
I had caused to be printed some time ago 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. This 
letter comes from a young man serving 
in the Philippines and wes mailed from 
the Philippines on December 19, It ar- 
rived here not long ago, and if you will 
bear with me and give me your con- 
sent I shall be very happy to read it. It 
reads: t 

DECEMBER 19. 

DEAR MOTHER AND DAD AND MY GOOD FRIEND 
THE CENSOR; This is to let you know that I 
am still alive and kicking and expect to be 
when I reach home. I'll probably slip and fall 
in the bathtub after I get there. But I'll be 
alive when I get back. I can't tell you any- 
thing because this is censored about three 
times. So I'll try to put down what I think 
won't be scratched out. 

Stan sent a telegram to his mother, and I 
hope she called you because he said I was 
safe. I don't know whether Stan is alive or 
dead. I haven’t seen him for 2 weeks. We 
who are with the planes have been separated 
from our regular outfit for about 2 weeks. 
We've practically been hiding from the enemy 


ever since the war started. We are so short- 


handed that each man is doing the work of 
10. And you can’t accomplish much when 
you expect a rain of death from above every 
time you hear the drone of an airplane. 

I can tell you right now that, for the rest 
of my life, every time I hear a plane my in- 
sides are going to quiver from the thought 
of some of the smells and sights I’ve seen. 


SLAUGHTERHOUSE OF DEMOCRACY 


The Philippine Islands might appropriately 
be called the slaughterhouse of democracy, 

I wish you would spread it around in that 
“arsenal of democracy” (so-called) that you're 
living in that we could use a little help over 
here. I went through two visits from our 
so-called little yellow friends, and let me 
tell you here and now I'll never eat chop 
Suey again. I’m going to hear the scream of 
falling bombs for a long time. Tell Jonesy to 
tell all the gang who work at Lockheed that 
we boys who are crouching down here in the 
jungle when a slant eye comes over would 
appreciate it if they took a little interest in 
their work and worked a little fester, And 
you might use a few swear words when you 
tell them. I might tell you that the place 
where we were stationed is now nothing but 
blood and sand and a few smoking wrecks, 
but I won't, because the censor will probably 
cut it out: 

LOSES BELONGINGS 

I'm glad to get out of there because it gat 
kind of tiresome diving for trenches every 
few minutes and having to dig sand out of my 
ears for hours later. We have been isolated 
from all towns and villages, so I cou'dn’t send 
a Wire. All my belongings were lost back at 
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the field. I have one pair of shoes, socks, 
and coveralls to my name. Well, I must close 
now. Lord knows when I'll be able to write 
again. I love you both and I'll see yos soon. 
ACK. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimcus. con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman think the passage of this 
Smith amendment would expedite pro- 
duction at the Lockheed plant which was 
mentioned in the letter? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am not attempting, 
at this point, to discuss the Smith amend- 
ment. I merely offer this view of the 
ordinary soldier, who is doing the actual 
fighting and dying. I hope the Lockheed 
plant will continue as it is now, producing 
far in excess of its schedule. It is far 
ahead of its program, all of which would 
be good news to the writer of that letter 
if he could but hear it. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. That is 
what it is doing at the present time with- 
out the Smith amendment? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes. In fact, they are 
so far ahead of schedule that it has been 
found necessary temporarily for them to 
drop back to the 5-day week in order to 
give their subcontractors and material 
supply men time to catch up. 

Mr. Chairman, as I read the Smith 
amendment, it does not affect any of the 
rights of collective bargaining, and, in 
fact, it has very little effect, if any, upon 
wage-and-hour agreements now in force. 
I doubt that it can have any force or ef- 
fect upon any contract now existing be- 
tween an employer and his employees, 
Consequently it can only affect the em- 
ployment conditions of that great body of 
workers, unorganized, who have no con- 
tracts with their employers, and these 
workers are not employed to any great 
extent in defense industries. I believe the 
amendment is intended by its author to 
prevent the payment of time and one- 
half and double time to employees in de- 
fense industries when they work over- 
time or on Sundays or holidays, but these 
provisions exist in contracts or agree- 
ments between workers and employers in 
defense industries. I doubt that any law 
we could pass could abridge those con- 
tracts. If that be true, then this amend- 
ment merely opens up to exploitation that 
great body of workers not working under 
wage-and-hour contracts and not em- 
ployed in defense industries. 

Mr, Chairman, the ramifications and 
far-reaching effects of this amendment 
should be carefully studied by a commit- 
tee of this House, and a carefully thought- 
out measure submitted before I care to 
vote on the questions involved. I shall, 
therefore, vote against this amendment, 
while recognizing that there are great 
questions here yet to be solved. 

Mr. BULWINKLE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
= the gentleman from North Carolina 
rise 

Mr. BULWINKELE. In opposition to the 
amendment. 


Mr. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise at this time to ask the gentleman 
from Virginia, the author of the amend- 


ment, if he will give me the sections of 


the Communications Act of 1934 which 
his amendment attempts to repeal or 
suspend. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I take ex- 
ception to the gentleman’s use of the 
word “repeal,” because it does not repeal 
any provision of law; it merely suspends 
them during the emergency. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I said “or sus- 
pend.” 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man will find in the Recor of day before 
yesterday a full and complete reference 
to all laws sought to be suspended. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I am asking the 
gentleman now if he can state to me that 
particular section? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, if he will read 
the provisions of H. R. 6616, which is this 
amendment, he will find exactly what is 
suspended. No law is suspended in toto. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I am asking the 
gentleman again if he can and will tell 
the Committee what portion of the act 
of July 21, 1932, which applies to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
suspended? 

Mr. SMITH cf Virginia. And I reply 
again to the gentleman that if he will 
look at the extension of remarks which I 
put in the Recorp day before yesterday 
he will find that out. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. May I inquire of 
the gentleman: Does he not know what 
he repeals? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If the gen- 
tleman is not going to allow me to answer 
his question, I cannot enlighten him. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I am asking the 
gentleman for information. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If the gen- 
tleman will permit me to answer, I will. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Answer. That is 
what I am trying to get. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I cannot an- 
swer if the gentleman persists in inter- 
rupting me. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I set forth in 
my extension of remarks the laws that 
are affected. Now, in a few minutes’ 
time, if the gentleman has not had time 
to read it by then, I can answer his ques- 
tion further. I cannot offhand. 

Mr. BULWINKLE,. Cannot the gen- 
tleman tell me what part of the Com- 
munications Act it suspends? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If the gentle- 
man will yield, it would not be necessary 
for me to tell him if the gentleman would 
read the amendment; which is this: It 
suspends that part of each one of those 
laws which prescribes maximum hours, 
days, or weeks of labor. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. - What are the sec- 
tion numbers? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Section num- 
bers of what? 
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Mr. BULWINELE. Of the laws that it 
suspends. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Every section 
that fixes hours and wages. (b) It sus- 
pends that part which requires compen- 
sation at a higher wage than usually paid 
by an employer. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. What section is 
that, sir? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is sec- 
tion (b) of the amendment, section No. 1. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Of the original 
Communications Act. That is what Iam 
trying to get. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not know 
what it is, and it is not material what 
section number it is. 

Mr. BULWINELE. It is not? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No; of course 
it is not. 

Mr. KEEFE. I can tell the gentleman. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Does not the gen- 
tleman think it is material to the mem- 
bership that it should know what is to be 
repealed, what we are acting on? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am certain 
I do not follow the gentleman. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. There is a gentle- 
man over here who says he knows which 
section of the law it repeals. I would 
like for him to tell me. 

Mr. KEEFE. It is perfectly obvious 
that any law or any sections of the Com- 
munications Act are only the sections 
that are touched in the particular speci- 
fied in the Smith amendment. It seems 
to me that we ought to get down to some 
real argument in connection with this 
matter instead of being capricious and 
captious about it. Anyone who has read 
this law knows what is in it. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Has the gentle- 
man read the original law to know what 
he is repealing? 

Mr. KEEFE, I will tell the gentleman 
in a few minutes when I take the floor, 
and I will not take up a lot of foolish time, 
either. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I will give the gen- 
tleman time now if he will tell me. 

Mr. HEALEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HEALEY. Does the gentleman 
think it is good legislative practice to 
attempt to suspend or repeal a section 
of law without referring specifically to 
the section? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. No; I do not; and 
that is the very reason why I speak before 
the Committee now, because, with 435 
Members on the floor of the House, 
some information ought to be given. I 
listened to the speech of the gentleman 
from Virginia yesterday, and not one 
word was stated pointing out the par- 
ticular sections in any act which it was 
attempted to repeal. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I call the 
attention of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KEEFE] to the fact that the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BULWINKLE] is one of the most honor- 
able Members of the House and very sel- 
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fore bothers the House by taking up its 


E. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true 
that if there is no provision of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 respecting hours 
or respecting compensation that act will 
not in anywise be repealed by this 
amendment? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Well, then, it 
shows the absolute absurdity of the way 
we are trying to legislate now. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute amendment, which I have at 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GWYNNE as a 
substitute for the Smith amendment: Page 
12, after line 11, insert a new title, as follows: 

“TITLE IV-A 

“The Judiciary Committee of the House is 
hereby directed to make an immediate study 
of all laws now regulating or relating to the 
hours, rate of pay, compensation, and other 
conditions of employment, both public and 
private, with a view to determining which of 
such laws actually impede or delay the pro- 
duction of munitions or implements of war, 
and to make such recommendations as may 
appear advisable to expedite the production 
of munitions and implements of war.“ 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, it 
is with some reluctance that I rise to 
make a point of order against the sub- 
stitute amendment offered by my distin- 
guished colleague from Iowa IMr. 
Gwynne], for whom I entertain the 
highest respect; but in order to keep this 
debate within bounds and to keep the 
consideration on the subject matter of 
this bill I make the point of order that 
the amendment is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne] desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the ruling made by the Chair yes- 
terday, this amendment which is offered 
as an amendment to the bill would, in 
view of the broad purposes of the bill, be 
germane, in my opinion. It is true that 
the question here is whether the substi- 
tute amendment is germane to the Smith 
amendment. But the Smith amendment 
deals with the suspension of certain laws. 
This deals with a survey of those same 
laws. I submit, Mr. Chairman, it is ger- 
mane, and it is offered, of course, as a 
substitute, 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Is there not 
another amendment pending to this 
amendment, the Monroney amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amend- 
ment to the amendment pending. This 
is offered as a substitute for the Smith 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. For the origi- 
nal amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. For the original 
Smith amendment. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I merely wish to observe that 
as I heard the proposed substitute amend- 
ment read it deals with the same subject 
as the Smith amendment and does not 
expand the scope of the Smith amend- 
ment. It has modified rather than ex- 
panded it. If that is true, it is germane 
and the question of germaneness would 
rest upon the same grounds as the Chair 
held the Smith amendment germane yes- 
terday. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coor Rn). The 
Chair is ready to rule. 
The gentleman from Iowa IMr. 


Gwynne] offers an amendment as a sub- 
stitute for the pending amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SmirH]. The gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. McLAuGHLIN] makes a point 
of order against the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa IMr. 
GwywnnE] on the ground it is not germane 
to the pending amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

The Chair would invite attention to the 
distinction heretofore pointed out as to 
the question of germaneness to the pend- 
ing bill and germaneness to the pending 
amendment. The Chair does not feel it 
necessary to comment further on this 
distinction. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia undertakes to enact 
certain substantive provisions of law. 
The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa provides for an investiga- 
tion, Of course, the matter of ordering 
an investigation would be a proper subject 
matter to address to the House Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

The Chair invites attention to section 
2911, volume 8, Cannon's Precedents of 
the House. Without taking time to read 
the decision in full, the Chair invites at- 
tention to the fact that there an amend- 
ment was offered to a pending revenue 
bill to provide for an investigation of cer- 
tain questions relating to the subject of 
revenue. It was held that such an 
amendment was not in order. 

The Chair feels that in view of that 
decision the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa is not germane to 
the pending amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia and, therefore, 
sustains the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Casey]. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, it is always a good thing 
whether in baseball or golf or in legisla- 
tion to keep your eye on the ball. We 
have talked here about strikes, about 
MacArthur’s men needing help, and 
about. production, and these have no 
Place in the Smith amendment. The 
Smith amendment does not seek to reg- 
ulate anything with respect to labor. 
The Smith amendment does not seek in- 
creased production, and its purpose cer- 
tainly would not be fulfilled if it did 
seek it. All the Smith amendment would 
do is to destroy certain wage standards, 
to cut wages. 

Whose wages would be cut? Let me 
make this point that has not been made. 
Not the men who are members of the 
C. I. O., not the men who are members of 
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the A. F. of L., and not the men who are 
members of the brotherhoods, because 
they have existing contracts they have 
negotiated which guarantee them time 
and a half for overtime. Therefore, who 
would the amendment affect? It would 
affect those who toil and are not cov- 
ered by existing union contracts, those 
who need our help, those who are not 
getting high wages. 

Mr. Henderson testified before a com- 
mittee recently that two-thirds of the 
income of that group was overtime pay. 
Therefore, you see the effect of an ill- 
advised, ill-conceived amendment like 
this. It would be to exploit the poorest 
class of wage earners. 

Who would they be? There are some 
sections of the country where textile 
mills are located. There are some sec- 
tions of the country where textile mills 
are wanted. The employers would have 
the advantage down there of not having 
to pay union rates with time and a half 
for overtime. Do you begin to see the 
light in this? This is not a war measure. 

Take an employee who is working on a 
war contract; let us see how it would 
affect him. It does not concern the em- 
ployer’s profits, which are already fixed. 
He is going to get his profits, which are 
already fixed. But if you allow him to 
take away the time-and-a-half provi- 
sions which were considered when his 
profits were fixed, and not pay time and 
a half for overtime to his employees, he 
pockets that as extra profits. That is 
the result of this bill; he pockets that as 
extra profits. In other words, this means 
higher profits for the employer who is 
outside of union contracts, because he 
takes advantage of the wage cuts suf- 
fered by those who can ill afford them. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from California, 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. In the case 
of highly trained and highly skilled men, 
there may be a million men, out of which 
perhaps only 100,000 would be qualified 
to work on airplanes. You cannot get 
additional men, yet you must have planes 
produced and munitions produced and 
guns produced. These men are the only 
ones trained and qualified to produce 
such articles. Does the gentleman, 
therefore, not think it reasonable to 
stretch the hours so that the production 
we need so badly can be increased? 
There is one spot where this amendment 
would be helpful. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. I agree 
that is what we should do, but that is 
not one spot where this would be help- 
ful, because the men who are skilled, 
the men who are making airplane parts, 
are members of craft unions and are 
already getting high wages and are guar- 
anteed time and a half for work over 
8 hours. This bill does not affect them 
one iota. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have here a 
letter from the Department of Labor 
stating that a very large number of firms 
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are working 48, 50, even 60 hours per 
week now. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Of 
course, they are working 48, 50, and 60 
hours, and this amendment will not in- 
crease the time the men will be em- 
ployed one bit. This does not increase 
production, it does not have any regula- 
tions, it does not affect the men who 
have ever struck, it does not affect union 
men, and it does not affect men covered 
under union contracts now, but it does 
affect those in the lower strata of labor 
who are not covered by bargaining con- 
tracts. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not object to this request by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, but I am 
going to object to any further requests 
for additional time. It is now 2 o'clock 
on Friday afternoon. We have debated 
this section at considerable length. 
There has been no effort to stifle debate. 
However, it is hoped that this bill may 
be acted upon before the close of today’s 
session. Of course, time is running on 
and we will have to regulate the time 
of the membership because we still have 
12 more titles of this bill to pass upon. 
So I now serve notice that, so far as I 
am concerned, I shall object to additional 
requests for extensions of the 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, may I ask 
the gentleman in charge of the bill, 
what about later on in the afternoon? 
There are some of us who have been 
waiting since yesterday noon to talk on 
this subject. Are you going to ask, after 
a while, for a restriction on the debate 
so as to shut us out? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. It is hoped, I 
may say to the gentleman, that we may 
be able to arrive at an understanding 
or an agreement as to the time to be 
consumed on this title. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. This looks like pay 
and a half or time and a half for the 
gentleman who is talking. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Of 
course, I am in favor of that. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, if the gentleman who 
is in charge of the bill is going to refuse 
any further requests for additional time, 
why does not the gentleman start in now 
to do it? I like to hear the gentleman 
from Massachusetts speak. I love him, 
and I think he is a fine fellow, but we 
do not want to give preference to any- 
body. I think we ought to clear the floor 
now and observe the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I am sure 
the gentleman and the committee in 
charge of this debate are going to be 
fair to the individual Members, no mat- 
ter on which side they may sit, and I do 
feel that this is a matter of extreme im- 
portance and that the House could well 
afford to continue in session today and 
tomorrow, if necessary, to bring it to a 
conclusion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
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Massachusetts [Mr. Casey] to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to address my re- 
marks to some of the Members from the 
agricultural districts. I heard my be- 
loved friend the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Hore] speak in favor of the Smith 
amendment. I am sure, if he had con- 
sidered it in all of its implications, he 
would not have taken that stand, and 
that is why I am trying to reason this 
out with all the logic I possess, and after 
giving the matter some study. 

Next week there will come before this 
body the Bankhead Act, which has for 
its purpose the freezing of staple com- 
modities like wheat and forbidding the 
Government to sell at below the parity 
price. Now, I represent a few dairy 
farmers. Those who represent the rural 
sections will undoubtedly support such 
legislation, and then, of course, my dairy 
farmers will have to pay more for the 
feed for their cows. They will have to 
transmit an increase of 2 or 3 cents a 
quart for milk to the consumers and to 
those who labor. The same thing ap- 
plies to the men who raise hogs. The 
cost of their feed rises and the prices of 
hogs and of meat go up correspondingly. 
The same thing is true of wheat that goes 
into bread. This causes the price of the 
food of the poor to go up. I am not dis- 
cussing the merits of such legislation 
now, but I am showing you the illogical 
and inconsistent position in which some 
of you will find yourselves. Next week 
some gentlemen representing agricul- 
tural districts will support a bill that 
will inevitably mean higher living costs, 
and today they are supporting a bill that 
cuts the income of those who will have 
to buy the things coming from the agri- 
cultural districts. I do not see how any- 
one can consistently maintain both posi- 
tions. 

Another objection that has been 
raised here is that a soldier gets only 
$21 a month. Now let us examine that 
argument. You cannot buy patriotism. 
You cannot put a price upon the worth 
of a man who is willing to go out and 
place his life upon the altar of his coun- 
try and make the supreme sacrifice. 
You cannot put that in dollars and cents. 
We do make i: obligatory by selective 
service, and we do allow it to be volun- 
tary; but if yor take that $21 standard 
and if you apply it to labor, and you 
say, “Labor, you have got to do this just 
as the soldiers have to do it,” then you 
might as well go into civilian life and go 
into the shops and the mines and the 
mills and the factories and cut their pay 
and fix their hours of employment by leg- 
islative flat. Do this, and you make 
them serfs of a totalitarian government. 
Then you must go all the way and have 
your socialized state or your totalitarian 
government. Take over your capital and 
your management and everything else 
concerned, and then you have a socialized 
state, if you want to go that way. But 
do not just take labor alone as an exam- 
ple and always say, “Look what the sol- 
diers are doing for $21 a month.” After 
all, labor knows what the soldiers are 
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doing for $21 a month. Labor is a nu- 
merous group in this country. The sons 
and brothers of those who work are sol- 
diers, and they know and appreciate 
their problems. 

Now, in closing, I want to tell you 
there is only one thing to keep our eyes 
on now, and that is this: The front line 
of this war is in the shops; it is in the 
factories; it is in the mills. We can lose 
it or we can win it there. This war will 
require billions of dollars’ worth of raw 
materials, it will require billions of dollars 
in money; but it will also require the 
work of millions of hands and the work 
of millions of brains. We want to be 
unified. We do not want to be disturbed 
by sniping at any particular group. This 
is an attempt to undermine wage stand- 
ards that have been established for 30 
years and that have been won through 
hard work, through agitation, through 
public sentiment favoring them. It will 
be undermining through the back door, 
under the guise of “we are in a crisis,” 
the very people whose loyalty we depend 
on now. We can lose this war if we slow 
up our factories or waste our ammuni- 
tion by sniping at one another. If labor 
is forced to consume its time and energy 
trying to protect its very existence, it 
will not be free to devote all of its talents 
to the No. 1 job of production. Amer- 
ican labor, American farmers, and Amer- 
ican capital are an unbeatable combina- 
tion. Let us stop sniping. Let us all 
work together. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KEEFE, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
Strike out the last word. I am delighted 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Casey] has brought this argument 
out of the realm of hysteria and prejudice 
and has discussed this bill through the 
eyes of common sense and reason. I was 
amazed yesterday to hear the remarks of 
the distinguished gentlewoman from New 
Jersey, the distinguished gentleman from 
Chicago [Mr. McKeoucu], and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Judge Heratey, who indicated to 
this House that if the Smith amendment 
were adopted, labor would lose at one 
full swoop all of the rights that it had 
taken 50 years to develop. 

Mr. HEALEY rose. 

Mr. KEEFE. I cannot yield. The 
Record speaks for itself. 

Mr. HEALEY. But the gentleman has 
mentioned my name. 

Mr. KEEFE. The Record speaks for 
itself. As the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Casey] has so very dis- 
tinctly stated, there is not a thing in 
this Smith bill that takes away from 
labor the rights that it has taken 50 years 
te achieve. Anyone who has read the 
amendment must be convinced of the 
fact that the only ‘hing the Smith amend- 
ment will do will be to simply suspend 
the provisions in existing laws insofar 
as they provide for maximum hours and 
increased compensation for overtime 
work. That is all this amendment does. 
I call. attention to the fact that the 
Walsh-Healey Act applies to every Gov- 


‘ernment contract involving an expendi- 


ture of over $10,000. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HEALEY] par- 
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ticipated in the drafting of that act. If 
it is production that we are looking for, 
if production is going to win this war, 
and if all of the factories and businesses 
of the Nation must be involved in war- 
time production, it follows as a matter, 
of course, that all business in this country 
will ultimately be subjected to the pro- 
visions of the Walsh-Healey Act. We 
must, therefore, consider this matter in 
the light of the provisions of that act, 
which is now on the statute books. It 
iequires the writing ‘nto every Govern- 
ment contract of a provision inflexibly 
limiting the hours of labor to 40 hours 
per week, and providing for an 8-hour 
day. 

Mr. HEALEY rose. 

Mr. KEEFE. I cannot yield. 

Mr. HEALEY. I want to enlighten the 
gentleman. 

Mr. KEEFE. I am thoroughly familiar 
with the law and nothing that the gen- 
tleman would say would enlighten me 
when I have the law right before me. 

Mr. HEALEY. Read the law. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be protected against these intrusions? 

The Walsh-Healey Act in paragraph 
(c) of section 1 provides: 

No person employed by the contractor or 
in the manufacturing or furnishing of ma- 
terials, supplies, articles, or equipment used 
in the performance of the contract shall be 
permitted to work in excess of 8 hours in any 
1 day, or in excess of 40 hours in any 1 
week, 3 


That is an inflexible provision that 
must be put in every contract where the 
amount involved is $10,000 or over, and 
the only exception there is to it is found 
in section 6 of the law which gives to the 
Secretary of Labor under existing law the 
right, when the contracting agency and 
the contractor agree upon the necessity 
for it, to modify the terms of the law. 
I read from section 6: 

Upon the joint recommendation of the 
contracting agency and the contractor, the 
Secretary of Labor may modify the terms of 
an existing contract respecting minimum 
rates of pay and maximum hours. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. KEEFE. I would like to finish this 
argument. I think it is very interesting 
to the Members of the House, and it has 
not been touched upon so far. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am reserving the right to object, 
and the only reason I do so regretfully is 
because of the tremendous number of 
gentlemen who want to speak on this 
amendment, and if we allow extra time, 
I do not see how we can get through. 

Mr. KEEFE. May J ask the gentleman 
from Texas to bear with me? This is a 
matter that has never been raised on the 
floor of this House by any Member who 
has spoken so far and I think the mem- 
bership of the House is greatly interested 
in it, and I would like to be able to finish 
the statement. I want to state the rea- 
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sons why I am opposed to this amend- 
ment and why I shall yote against it. I 
think they will be based upon sound, legal 
grounds and nof upon the basis of preju- 
dice or hysteria. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
and I do not wish to, but as one who has 
been trying to get recognition for 2 days, 
and noting that not a Member from the 
State of Pennsylvania on this side of the 
House, where we have enormous indus- 
tries, has had time, I would like to know 
whether the distinguished chairman of 
the committee will attempt to shut off 
debate if the gentleman from Wisconsin 
is allowed an additional 5 minutes later? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Now, let us 
see where we are getting. I think we are 
getting more enthusiastic about this all 
the time. 

I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 1 hour. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
2 I have been waiting here for 2 

ays. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. How long 
will it take the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin to conclude his statement? 

Mr. . Five minutes. I will try 
to finish before that. 

Mr, BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. May 
I ask the gentleman if he would then 
attempt to move to close debate? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Well, the 
gentleman was not protected during the 
first 5 minutes. Go ahead and take your 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HEALEY. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, and I will not ob- 
ject, of course, but I want to be fair with 
the gentleman and I know he wants to 
be fair with me. I request that the gen- 
tleman read the whole of section 6, which 
will not require over a minute and a half 
if he is not interrupted. The gentieman 
reads very fast and I think he can read 
it in a minute and a half. I ask that as 
a condition. I ask that the gentleman 
do that. I will withdraw the condition, 
but I ask that he read the whole text 
rather than part of it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, to ask a ques- 
tion: When the chairman of the com- 
mittee was absent, the gentleman from 
Nebraska, who is in charge of this bill, 
when. another Member asked for an ad- 
ditional 5 minuts, was asked whether or 
not those of us who have been waiting 
since yesterday noon to get an oppor- 
tunity to speak would be given that op- 
portunity. Now, if you go and cut us out 
in an hour or two there are a number of 
us who will not have a chance to speak 
at all. I do not think that is fair. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man has not had an opportunity to speak 
on the bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; and I have been 
on my feet almost all of the time. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order 
has been demanded. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Keere] that he be al- 
lomia to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes? 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. There seems 
to be some juggling around here and 
everybody wants to speak, I do not ob- 
ject, but I will not object if anybody else 
objects. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman 
from Wisconsin is recognized for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, when I 
was cut off a few moments ago I was 
reading section 6 of the Walsh-Healey 
Act in order to demonstrate that under 
existing law the power exists in the Gov- 
ernment, represented by the Secretary 
of Labor, to deal with this specific prob- 
lem in most of its aspects. Let me read 
the provision of section 6, specifically 
applicable: 


Upon the joint recommendation of the 
contracting agency and the contractor the 
Secretary of Labor may modify the terms of 
an existing contract respecting minimum 
rates of pay and maximum hours of labor, as 
he may find necessary and proper in the 
public interest, or to prevent injustice or 
undue hardship. The Secretary of Labor 
may provide reasonable limitations and may 
make rules and regulations allowing reason- 
able variance, tolerance, and exemptions to 
and from any or all provisions of this act 
respecting minimum rates of pay and maxi- 
mum hours of labor, or the extent of the 
application of this act to contractors as here- 
inbefore described. When the Secretary of 
Labor shall permit an increase in the maxi- 
mum hours of labor stipulated in a con- 
tract he shall set a rate of pay for any over- 
time, which rate shall not be less than one 
and one-half times the basic hourly rate 
received by the employees affected. 


I want to call that to your attention 
for the reason that the law as presently 
written places in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment the power to deal with this 
question of overtime. The only thing 
that is lacking is the authority to re- 
strict overtime pay. So far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I want to say that 
until this Congress shall, by legislation, 
recapture from those corporations which, 
by their own financial statements and 
admissions before congressional commit- 
tees, are making huge and tremendous 
profits out of this war effort, I am not 
going to begin to economize by taking 
time and a half away from their em- 
ployees. That is my personal] feeling in 
this matter. 


What is the fundamental thing we are 
seeking to achieve? We are seeking to 
achieve production and to stop strikes 
that interfere with production. I ask 
the gentlemen who have made these ar- 
guments on the floor of the House where 
there is anything in this amendment that 
will stop strikes? There is not a thing 
in this amendment that does away with 
labor’s right of collective bargaining or 
any of the other rights provided under 
the National Labor Relations Act. All 
labor working in mass defense industries, 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
pointed out, have their rights provided 
for as a result of collective-bargaining 
contracts. That is all there is to it. 
Pass this amendment and what happens? 
Nothing. The union goes to the man- 
agement and says, “Here is what I want; 
8 hours a day and time and a half for 
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overtime, and double time for Sun- 
days and holidays.” Management either 
agrees to the proposal or a strike occurs. 
There is nothing in this amendment that 
in the remotest way curtails labor’s right 
to strike. It in no way repeals or sus- 
pends any of the rights of collective bar- 
gaining. Thus the evil that the propo- 
nents of this bill complain of are not dealt 
with at all. This amendment would not 
hurt organized workers but it would open 
the door to long hours without overtime 
compensation to those industries in the 
South and in some of the sweat shops and 
lofts of the North, where the workers are 
unorganized. The poorest paid group of 
workers in the country would be hurt. 
The workers in all of the great defense 
industries are unionized. They control 
their hours and wages through collective 
bargaining agreements without reference 
to the standards of the wage-hour law. 

Mr. Chairman, careful study of this 
amendment convinces me that it is ill- 
advised. 

Until the Congress is ready to deal ef- 
fectively with this problem in an affirma- 
tive manner it seems to me we are doing 
nothing but muddying the waters in at- 
tempting to pass this amendment at this 
time. We are doing nothing that will 
clear up labor disputes and as a result 
we will not achieve increased production. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman has very well stated the case. 
In addition to doing nothing to stimulate 
the flow of production, the passage of 
this Smith amendment will throw into 
the field of bargaining between employer 
and employee the question of time and a 
half. What a field of contention and 
strikes that will be. 

Mr. KEEFE. Exactly. Now let me say 
this also to the Members of this body: 
We are going to have to deal with this 
problem. We are not going to just shift 
the responsibility. The public of the 
United States are demanding that we deal 
with this problem. Merely to offer this 
amendment and send out word to the 
public that the adoption of this amend- 
ment deals with the problem is to me 
demonstrating the impotence of Congress. 
We must deal with this problem effec- 
tively and encourage the patriotic work- 
ers to drive from their midst the rack- 
eteers and alien leaders who would slow 
up or destroy our productive effort. 

Remember labor must do this job. 
Generally it is responding to the country’s 
call, The rank and file of labor want to 
get rid of the racketeers in their midst. 
Let us help them do it. I am sure that 
with the support of the people and the 
Congress the rank and file of labor itself 
will carry on the fight to stop any effort 
that slows up production. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have taken a lot of time on this 
amendment. I would like to see if we 
cannot determine upon time for debate. 
I would like to know how many gentle- 
men wish to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
will indulge the Chair, when the first ef- 
fort was made to limit debate 16 Members 
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sought recognition. The second time the 
effort was made 24 Members sought rec- 
ognition. The third time the effort was 
made 32 desired to be recognized. The 
number has increased every time the 
effort has been made. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 1 hour and 
15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 
> Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that debate on this amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 14% hours. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair requests 
that very careful attention be given to 
the reading of the list of names of those 
who were standing, and the Chair as- 
sumes they were seeking recognition. 
After the list has been read the Chair 
will inquire as to whether anybody seek- 
ing recognition has been omitted. The 
Chair has recorded the names of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: Messrs. WRIGHT, 
MARCANTONIO, HOFFMAN, COFFEE of Wash- 
ington, Vooruis of California, Case of 
South Dakota, WHITTINGTON, DONDERO, 
REED of New York, Jensen, WEISS, BRAD- 
LEY of Pennsylvania, WASIELEWSKI, 
Downs, FOGARTY, Corres of Nebraska, 
Sacks, Exrot of Massachusetts, Hare, 
McGranery, THOM, Kerr, MASON, Craw- 
FORD, Murpock, JOHNSON of West Vir- 
ginia, Sumners of Texas, BUTLER, ROB- 
ston of Kentucky, and CLASON. 

The Chair now inquires whether the 
name of any Member seeking recognition 
on this amendment and who was stand- 
ing has been omitted. 

Mr, GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to be heard on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 
name will be added to the list. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I was on 
my feet seeking recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The name of the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Warre] will 
be added. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I respectfully request that the 
Chair take my name from the list. The 
time to be allotted to each Member will 
not be sufficient for any data to be pre- 
sented. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 
name will be taken off the list. 

Does any other gentleman desire his 
name to be taken from the list? [After 
& pause.] The Chair hears no response. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
McLavcuHiin]} is momentarily absent. I 
do not know whether he desires recog- 
nition on this amendment, but I would 
like a place reserved for him, if possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The name of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Mc- 


LAUGHLIN] will be added to the list. 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, a re 
mentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HARE. May I inquire of the 
Chair whether the Members will be rec- 
ognized in the order in which the names 
have been listed? 

The CHAIRMAN. Asa matter of con- 
venience, the Chair will announce that 
the Chair will recognize Members in that 
order. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 

state it. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Will 
those Members who spoke on this amend- 
ment yesterday be eligible to speak on it 
again today? 

The CHAIRMAN. There has certainly 
been no limitation of that nature fixed by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, if a gentleman has already 
spoken on the pending amendment, he 
would not be entitled to recognition, 
would he? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not 
understand the gentleman. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
gentleman has spoken on the pending 
amendment, he would not be entitled to 
recognition in precedence over a Mem- 
ber who had not spoken, if objection is - 
made? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no 
way of knowing what a Member is going 
to say when he gets up. The Chair does 
not know whether he is going to make 
the same speech all over again or not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, did 
the vote taken a moment ago preclude 
substitutes for the pending amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not pre- 
clude the offering of substitutes. It only 
fixed time on debate on the pending 
amendment and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It does not preclude 
the offering of a substitute amendment? 

The The motion did not 
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preclude that. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair - 
man, I was on my feet when a notation 
was made of the Members who desired to 
speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 
name does not appear on the list. Does 
he desire to be recorded as seeking recog- 
nition on the pending amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Les. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are 34 names 
on the list. This will mean 2½ minutes 
for each Member. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WRIGHT] is recognized. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
noticed recently that most of our labor 
legislation has obtained its principal sup- 
port from the agricultural sections. 
Those gentlemen who wish to legislate on 
the problems of the workers in mills and 
factories in the main have no mills or 
factories in their districts. I wonder if a 
more intimate knowledge of industrial 
relations, of their history and background, 
and of their more recent trends, would 
not move some of the gentlemen from 
their present position. Such a knowl- 
edge cannot be obtained entirely from 
the press or even from testimony adduced 
before a legislative committee. It is al- 
most necessary to live among these prob- 
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lems, to discuss them with the workers, 
with their chosen representatives, and 
with representatives of their employers. 
I think the gentlemen would find that 
these problems are not as simple of solu- 
tion as they would like to think. 

I come, as you know, from the very 
center of the heavy-steel industry. The 
mills and mines and factories of the 
Pittsburgh district are already operating 
at such a peak capacity that the Govern- 
ment has found it necessary to order the 
construction of vast new plants so that 
war production may be again and again 
increased. Work stoppages by reason of 
labor disputes have been insignificant in 
our mills. This has been recognized by 
the Navy, which has awarded the out- 
standing performance of both manage- 
ment and workers by conferring upon 
Several of our mills the Navy “E,” and 
another such award will shortly be made 
to a shipbuilding concern in this area, the 
Dravo Corporation. 

The workers are a hardy, self-respect- 
ing lot. They have won literally by hun- 
ger and bloodshed over a period of gen- 
erations certain fundamental economic 
rights, without which to them political 
rights are an empty shell. Important 
among these are the right of collective 
bargaining and the right to a basic 8- 
hour day. These guaranties are the 
workers’ only protection against a recur- 
rence of the old industrial peonage from 
which they have emerged. To them these 
benefits are a fundamental part of that 
free America in which they live and for 
which they would gladly die. They are 
jealous of these rights and will resent any 
effort to destroy them. They are suspi- 
cious of the motives underlying the con- 
stant sniping to which these rights have 
been subjected. They feel that such ef- 
forts are prompted not so much by 
patriotism as by a reactionary antilabor 
philosophy which uses the war as a pre- 
text to first temporarily and at last 
permanently turn back the calendar to 
the dark ages of American industry 

Certainly we are at war, certainly our 
first thought must be the winning of the 
war, certainly we must be prepared to 
sacrifice our privileges—even, if need be, 
our lives—to preserve our country. 

All of us plan first the winning of the 
war. We differ in our choice of methods. 
One method is the conscription of labor 
by legislative and executive controls. 
That is Hitler’s method. I hope to God 
we never have to resort to it. If our posi- 
tion becomes desperate we may have to 
tell our men and women where they shall 
work and for what hours and for what 
wages. The Government may have to 
conscript industry and operate the mills 
and factories without profit to the owner. 
But the workers will then under patriotic 
leadership voluntarily submit themselves 
to the orders of their Government, in 
the same manner as they have now vol- 
untarily agreed that they will not strike 
regardless of provocation. 

But we have not yet arrived at that 
last-ditch st d. Our plants are being 
operated by their owners under contracts 
made with the Government and I have 
never heard it suggested that they are 
operating at a loss. 

Whether or not this amendment be 
passed our workers will not confine them- 
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selves to a day of 8 hours. What this 
amendment will do is to unfairly discrim- 
inate against them when their employ- 
ers are left untouched. For Congress, 
without any hearings, with no show of 
necessity to pass this ill-considered 
amendment in the heat of debate, would, 
I am confident, profoundly disrupt both 
morale and production. 

There is another method to win this 
war—the democratic method of volun- 
tary cooperation. Let us not abandon 
democracy in our effort to preserve it. 
Let us not be deceived that despotism is 
more efficient than liberty. Admittedly 
it has taken us precious time to get under 
way. Admittedly the division of senti- 
ment throughout the country has delayed 
our war effort but we are at last united 
and geared for production. This delay 
has not been all loss. We have gained 
scmething precious and of the spirit. We 
have finally as a people arrived at the 
firm and unalterable conviction that this 
war is not the President’s war, not the 
Army’s war, but the personal war of every 
American. We will each of us fight it 
according to our station and to our best 
ability to the final extinction of the 
enemy who would enslave us. Let us not 
destroy that spirit in the American 
people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARCANTONIO]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
it is very significant that the pending 
amendment is offered and supported by 
those who opposed labor-protecting legis- 
lation in peacetimes. They sought to 
defeat such legislation then, and now use 
the war as a pretext to perpetuate the 
exploitation of labor. 

The argument has been made that pro- 
duction is restricted to a 40-hour week. 
This argument is dishonest. You must 
know that there is nothing under exist- 
ing law which prevents workers from 
working for more than 40 hours a week. 
All that is required is payment of time 
and a half, which helps insure a living 
wage, particularly at a time when the 
cost of living is going up to extraordi- 
narily high levels. Hence, this legislation 
is advanced for only one purpose, and 
that is to destroy the protection we have 
given labor against exploitation and at 
the same time to increase the profits of 
those who are becoming enriched as a 
result of this war situation. 

We are not fighting a mere war, we 
are engaged in an international civil war, 
we are fighting an anti-Fascist war, and 
in order to win this war we need the sup- 
port of the masses, of the workers, of 
the people not only of the United States, 
but of Britain, India, China, Russia, and 
of various other parts of the world. If 
we adopt the Smith amendment we shall 
raise doubts in the minds of the people 
of the world as to the character of the 
war we are waging, because we will be 
adopting toward labor the same attitude 
that Fascist countries adopted toward 
labor. On the other hand, a defeat of 
this amendment will be an assurance to 
the masses of the people throughout the 
world that we are conducting a war 
against fascism, that it is an anti-Fas- 
eist struggle, and that we refuse to im- 
pose upon American labor the bondages 
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of fascism which we are seeking to over- 
throw by force of arms and production. 
This amendment is not only antilabor, it 
is contrary to the best interest of the war 
effort, it establishes in America the doc- 
trine of vicious Vichyism, a Fascist doc- 
trine that led to the conquest of France. 
This is a peoples’ war and the people 
will not permit the exploitation of Amer- 
ican labor. 

[Here the gavel fell.J 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is recog- 
nized for two and a half minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, with- 
out bitterness, unreasonableness, or per- 
sonal animosity, come, let us reason 
together. 

Whenever legislation of this kind is 
brought before the House it is met by a 
certain well-defined group with at. least 
three arguments: 

First. It is charged with being spon- 
sored by antilabor, labor-baiting Mem- 
bers and interests. 

Second. That the occasion on which it 
is offered and the manner of procedure 
is neither the proper time nor method, 
and that, while its objective may possibly 
be good, some other occasion, some other 
way, should be found. 

Third. It is always contended that the 
result of the legislation will deprive the 
American worker of some fundamental 
right. 

First. The charge yesterday so ve- 
hemently made that these amendments 
were introduced and sponsored by labor- 
baiting, antilabor Congressmen rests 
upon the false assumption that only self- 
appointed spokesmen who oppose legis- 
lation of this type are friends of labor. 

There is no more truth in that charge 
than there would be in the charge which 
I might make that the gentlemen from 
Massachusetts, Mr. McCormack and Mr. 
HeaLEY, the Member from New Jersey, 
Mrs, Norton, the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. CELLER, are each and all the 
spokesmen for, the mouthpieces of; union 
gangsters and politicians. 

That charge, neither directly nor in- 
directly, by innuendo or by insinuation, 
do I make. There is no foundation for 
such a charge. Nor is there any more 
reason for the charge which some Mem- 
bers make that I and others whose phi- 
losophy I follow are antilabor. 

It is undoubtedly true that legislation 
of this type is abhorrent to labor politi- 
cians, to labor gangsters, and racketeers, 
to all those who use the name and the 
cause of labor as a false front behind 
which they carry on their own unfair, 
unlawful practices to further their own 
personal ends. So much for that. 

Second. Now, having reached the com- 
mon ground where we all accord to every 
Member of this body that sincerity and 
right thinking which we all must possess 
and exercise if we are to be true repre- 
sentatives of our people, let us turn to the 
argument that the procedure here today 
is unusual. 

The procedure is not that heretofore 
customarily followed by the House of 
sending bills concerning certain topics to 
certain committees organized to consider 
them. 

It is, however, the procedure frequently 
followed in the other body. Moreover, 
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this bill is a most unusual bill. It is an 
omnibus wartime bill, and, as the Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole so 
appropriately stated yesterday, the title 
and the provisions which it is sought to 
add to the bill by these amendments are 
as germane to the title of the bill as are 
any of the titles and provisions originally 
contained in it. 

In one fell swoop, this bill takes from 
many of our citizens constitutional guar- 
anties of protection heretofore enjoyed 
by them. It will pass this House only be- 
cause of the great danger in which we 
find ourselves and because we all realize 
that there should and must be a central 
control of our war activities; that, in 
wartime, the rights of the citizen must 
be submerged for the preservation of the 
Union, 

One Member, announcing his inten- 
tion of voting for the bill, evidently real- 
izing what he was doing, the rights of his 
constituents which he was voting to sur- 
render, evidently from the depths of his 
heart said: 

I hope and I believe that an all-wise Crea- 
tor will forgive me for supporting much of 
the legislation passing the Congress in recent 
weeks, 


Third. The charge made by the Mem- 
ber from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton] that 
the adoption of these amendments would 
enslave the worker; the charge made by 
others that the amendments were a di- 
rect challenge to the patriotism of the 
American worker, are utterly without 
foundation. 

As has been pointed out, these amend- 
ments do not repeal any law. They 
merely suspend for the duration certain 
special privileges which have been 
granted to a group or class of our popu- 
lation. 

These amendments, if adopted, would 
not prevent the payment of a wage and 
a half for overtime nor of double wages 
for Sunday and holiday work. Now do 
not forget that fact. 

As the law stands today, no man can 
work overtime unless he is paid added 
compensation. If he works in defense 
of his country more than a certain num- 
ber of hours, it is a criminal offense if he 
be not paid, even though he does not ask, 
at a wage and a half for the overtime. 


As the law stands today, a patriotic 


American worker cannot, in his usual 


employment, give in the service of bis ` 


country one single hour’s time without 
rendering his employer guilty of a crimi- 
nal offense, 

These amendments do not take away 
the right of the employee and the em- 
ployer to bargain collectively for the pay- 
ment of wages and a half for overtime; 
of double wages for Sunday and holiday 
work. They merely make it permissible 
for the patriotic worker to put in more 
than the specified number of hours in 
defense of his country, in support of the 
fighting men, without being compelled to 
receive, or his employer to pay, a prem- 
ium for that sort of patriotic service. 
The amendments will not abrogate one 
single collective-bargaining contract now 
in force. 

The amendments will free the Amer- 
ican worker from the limitation now 
placed upon his patriotic service. In my 
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humble judgment, these -amendments 
would, if presented to labor organiza- 
tions, receive the overwhelming support 
of the rank and file; the opposition of 
only the labor politicians, gangsters, and 
racketeers. 

Any other conclusion, any other result, 
would be an indication that the organ- 
ized American workingman asserts his 
patriotism with a reservation, a string 
attached to his declaration of loyalty; 
that he will work in defense of his coun- 
try but a certain number of hours; and, 
if more than the prescribed number, only 
if he réceives additional compensation. 

With that conclusion, I cannot agree. 
My argument is that those who assert 
that the average American worker is now 
insisting in this time of danger to his 
country that he be paid a wage and a 
half or a double wage for necessary serv- 
ice are completely mistaken; that they 
unwittingly make the gravest and un- 
founded challenge to the patriotism—to 
the loyalty—of a large group of our 
citizens. 

You cannot make me believe that the 
American worker—a loyal union mem- 
ber, who has a son in the Army, Navy, 
or Air Corps—will not work to supply 
that boy with the things he needs unless 
he is paid a premium for the extra hours. 
Gladly and willingly will that American 
workingman—yes; and his wife and the 
other members of his family—work 
throughout the day and far into the 
night in support of the absent one. 

Something was said yesterday in the 
debate about the demand of the farmers 
for special treatment. Do not be too 
harsh on the farmers, They are no more 
greedy—no more selfish—than the rest 
of us. 

For several years now the bureaucrats, 


-emulating Satan of old, have taken our 


farmers up into the high places and have 
shown them the promised land of soil- 
conservation payments, of parity legis- 
lation, of special payments for this, that, 
and the other. 

Some farmers, knowing full well that 
other individuals—other groups—have 
received special consideration from the 
Federal Government, being human, feel- 
ing the pinch of poverty, swayed perhaps 
by what they consider rank injustice, have 
not turned their backs completely upon 
the temptation offered by these Federal 
gratuities, and have been getting theirs 
while the getting was good. 

Another group—organized labor—there 
being a surplus of devils in this country— 
has also been taken up to the mountain- 


-tops by certain labor politicians and 


organizers, and tempted with the prom- 
ise of an ever-increasing wage, an ever- 
lessening workday, has momentarily 
yielded to the temptation, as Congress- 
men yielded not so long ago to the lure 
of a retirement fund. 

Come hell and high water, fair weather 
or foul, each and all of us have our 
moments of weakness. Today, in our 
hour of danger, not for one moment do 
I believe that organized labor, as distin- 
guished from some of its leaders, will 
condemn us for the adoption of these 
amendments. : 

Unless we take some measure to rem- 


_ edy the situation which now confronts us 
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and which is intolerable, with which we 
are all familiar, the rising tide of public 
indignation, which manifested its power 
more than a year ago when this House 
adopted, by a vote of 2 to 1, the Smith 
amendments to the Wagner Act, will 
overwhelm this Congress and sweep on 
to wipe out labor’s gains of the last 50 
years. 

Just a few days ago this House, driven 
by the lash of public opinion, with com- 
plete loss of dignity, ran like a bunch 
of boys routed from a melon patch to 
the bomb shelter of repeal of the so- 
called Pensions for Congressmen Act. 

Let us profit by the lesson we then 
learned and follow now the reasonable 
demand of our constituents—of the work- 
ingmen of America themselves—that 
we free them from the shackles which 
hinder them in rendering full patriotic 
service to their country in this, her hour 
of danger. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. COFFEE]. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, in my conception, the Smith 
amendment will eventuate in the same 
sorry spectacle as was the affliction of 
France if allowed to become law and un- 
changed, and if relate¢ bills to eviscerate 
labor are considered and adopted. 
France has often been cited as the hor- 
rible example which we should shun. 

What happened in France? In Janu- 
ary and February of 1939, 8 months be- 
fore her participation in World War No. 
2, France embarked upon a program re- 
markably similar to that foreshadowed 
by the Smith amendment, all compo- 
nent parts of the fabric of fascism. The 
new French leaders clamped down on 
organized labor; they extended the hours 
of work; they cut out overtime pay; they 
threw the liberals out of the French 
Chamber of Deputies; they established a 
dictatorship; they put Daladier in in 
March 1939. Six months later the World 
War began, and 10 months later France 
fell, a monument to the stupidity and 
the lack of fores’ght of her totalitarian 
ministers. Why? Because they de- 
stroyed the spirit and the enthusiasm of 
organized labor, which provided the tem- 
per and was interwoven into the fiber 
and the soul of France. They killed that 
soul by making labor think it was sus- 
pect, that in their minds their parlia- 
mentarians, purged of labor's spokes- 
men, did not believe the French worker 
to be patriotic. 

Are we going to ignore the lesson 
France has taught us? Do we want to 
give to the worker of the United States 
the feeling that in the minds of the men 
in Congress labor is not patriotic? 

Mr. Chairman, we have had letters 
cited on this floor purporting to come 
from boys who are in service in Bataan, 
in the Philippines. It has been made to 
appear that the men in the armed serv- 
ices of the United States came from some 
families, forsooth, who must have been 
living in an ivory tower, separate from 
the organized workers of the United 
States, Who supplies the men in the 
armed services of our Nation? Whence 
do these boys, these young men, come? 
They come from the families of workers, 
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organized and unorganized, whether they 
are in the factory, the foundry, or the 
farm; but we have had men get on this 
floor who have the temerity to fulminate 
and asseverate to their colleagues in this 
House that the men in the armed serv- 
ices of the United States must come from 
an entirely separate and distinct group. 

Are we in the House of Representatives 
going to penalize labor? I hope to God 
we are not, because I believe in the fu- 
ture improved social-economic order of 
this, our beloved United States, in which 
labor will indispensably participate, and 
which will embrace as a necessary in- 
gredient the four freedoms and ideals 
which we hold out to the distressed races 
of the world. 

Why should we single out the forces of 
labor as suspect? Do we want the coun- 
try to appear to point the finger of sus- 
picion at those who toil? The effect of 
the Smith amendment is not to strangle 
the men and women identified with or- 
ganized groups, but, rather, to require 
bank clerks, office accountants, and 
white-collar workers generally, who have 
no unions, particularly in certain areas, 
to fight the battle in their behalf. These 
workers have no signed contracts with 
their employers assuring them fair 
wages, overtime pay, and reasonable 
hours. 

Labor has all along exhibited an in- 
spiring desire to make sacrifices corre- 
sponding with all other segments of our 
population. But it naturally feels that 
a genuine price-control bill, with teeth in 
it, should be on the statute books, and 
that the profits of war industry should 
be drastically limited. 

There is no provision in this bill for a 
recapture by the Federal Government of 
the funds saved by not paying overtime 
wages for work performed above and 
beyond the 8-hour day and on Sundays 
and holidays. There is no refund for 
extra added profits by reason of these 
economies. Why should we punish labor 
and contemporaneously augment the 
profits of war industries? Is this a 
scheme for circumventing the wage-and- 
hour bill? There is a law of diminishing 
returns. If men are worked for too long 
days and for too protracted periods, their 
efficiency is impaired and their unit-per- 
hour production is reduced. 

Do we propose now to turn the clock 
back for 50 years? Shall we, at one 
stroke, abrogate labor’s legislative gains 
following decades of bitter struggle? 
The sponsors and chief supporters of 
this amendment are the most persistent 
opponents of labor legislation in Con- 
gress. Is it not, therefore, ironical for 
them to seize upon our involvement in 
war as the pretext for adopting some of 
the schemes of fascism? 

The President of the United States is 
our Commander in Chief. He vigorously 
opposes the Smith amendment. He is 
charged with responsibility for directing 
our war activities and is in a position 
to make the appropriate recommenda- 
tions as to those measures best designed 
to facilitate and expedite war production. 

In this war Great Britain and Canada 
have not seen fit yet to adopt such legis- 
lation as is here promulgated. 

Yet, Great Britain has had the cour- 
age to impose a 100-percent tax upon 
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wartime profits of industries directly or 
indirectly engaged in war production. 
In the last war Woodrow Wilson inaugu- 
rated the 8-hour day and became the 
leading exponent of legislation and con- 
tracts providing for overtime pay and 
reduction of hours. 

The zeal and enthusiam of labor must 
be stimulated, One cannot legislate into 
the heart and the soul of the toiler, pa- 
triotism. It is indefinable and intangi- 
ble. It is that quality which somehow 
partakes of the spiritual. It is either 
there or it is not there. The Soviet Union 
has it in abundance. France lacked it, 
following the crack down upon liberalism 
and upon the toiler. The Japs and the 
Nazis, though we may not like to admit 
it, have shown that fervor and esprit de 
corps which makes them willing to en- 
dure any hardship in battle. The United 
States has that spirit in abundance. But 
we are a nation confused. We are a 
people afflicted with frustrations, con- 
fusions, and prone to look for scape- 
goats upon whom to visit our anger. 

This Nation is made up of the families 
of millions of toilers. The Army and the 
Navy are drawn from their ranks in a 
large part. We cannot pay for this war 
by greatly adding to the tax burden while 
limiting the wages and reducing them 
with respect to the men and women of 
brain and brawn who produce the ar- 
ticles of war. Judging from the debate 
on the Smith amendment one would as- 
sume that all the soldiers and sailors 
were spending their time cursing and 
cussing the skilled mechanic at home who 
provides the artillery, ammunition, 
tanks and planes with which the man in 
the armed services carries on the war 
against our common foe. Yet very often 
that soldier or sailor is the brother or 
son, or even the grandson, of the skilled 
worker at home. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust this amendment 
authored by the learned legal scholar 
from the Old Dominion, HOWARD SMITH, 
will be decisively defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
VoorHIs]). 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the cause for which America 
fights in this war is the cause of the com- 
mon people of the world. When we for- 
get that we have forgotten the most im- 
portant thing about it all. 

The Smith amendment must be de- 
feated for one primary reason, and that 
primary reason is that without in any 
way extending the length of time that 
can or will be worked on defense mate- 
rials and war production it will deprive 
the poorest workers, those least able to 
defend themselves and their standards in 
this whole Nation, of one of the protec- 
tions the Congress gave them precisely 
because they are not organized, namely, 
the right to draw time and one-half pay 
when they work overtime. 

If I knew of a single statute on the 
books of this country that imposed an 
absolute limitation on the number of 
hours a man could work, and thus pre- 
vented war production from being at the 
very maximum, I would vote for its sus- 
pension. That is not the issue. These 
laws do not limit the hours that can be 
worked. They only say that if more than 
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a certain number of hours are worked 
time and a half shall be paid. The is- 
sue has been described by other gentle- 
men who have pointed out that the issue 
is how much pay men shall receive, not 
how many hours they shall work. 

It has also been pointed out, and very 
effectively, that if we really feel that our 
war effort is not going forward as rapidly 
as it should, we then must consider it 
fairly and from every standpoint. 

I have received too many letters from 
men working in plants, and from other 
people as well, complaining that workers 
are told by their foremen and superin- 
tendents to “go slow” or “take it easy,” 
for me to fail to see that in these cases it 
is management that is responsible for 
retarding production. We cannot over- 
look the fact that a lot of our contracts 
are cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, and 
that the higher the cost on one contract 
the larger can be the fee on the next one. 
I do not believe such practices are gen- 
eral by any means, but they should not 
exist at all, and certainly they should be 
condemned as roundly and as universally 
as some of labors faults about which so 
much is made. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the 
gentleman from Virginia is very wide of 
the mark. The mark is increased pro- 
duction, the removal of every obstacle 
to such increase. Hours of labor now are 
so far as I am able to determine, in most 
cases, just about as long as men can ef- 
fectively work. There are other limita- 
tions. Complaint was made the other 
day about an airplane plant going on 
a 5-day week. It was not mentioned 
that the plant works 24 hours a day. 
Nor was it pointed out that the reason 
for the 5-day week was purely and simply 
the fact that certain materials necessary 
for the particular type of plane being 
made by this company had been assigned 
by the War Production Board to other 
companies so other types of planes could 
be produced in larger quantity. That is 
not labor’s fault, nor management’s 
fault, for that matter. Neither has it 
anything whatsoever to do with the 
Wages and Hours Act. 

Again many Members have quoted the 
first part of an article in the Washing- 
ton Post of Wednesday of this week 
wherein the headlines simply indicated 
that employees of Bethlehem Steel in 
California had refused to work 10 hours. 
Anyone who did not take the trouble to 
turn the page and read the whole article 
did not know that what these workers 
were asking was as a matter of fact, 24- 
hour operation of the shipyard instead 
of 20-hour operation. They wanted 
three 8-hour shifts instead of two 10- 
hour shifts. And anyone who has ever 
worked in industry will know that three 
8-hour shifts can turn out work far in 
excess of two 10-hour shifts. In what 
way the passage of the Smith amend- 
ment taking away time and a half pay 
for overtime would help to solve this 
problem, I am utterly unable to see. 

Moreover, there is this to be said. 
There are still men out of work—unem- 
ployed—in this country. One thing that 
will help production is to get every single 
one of them into a job. Which may have 
been in the minds of the men who asked 
that instead of their being given 2 hours 
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of overtime more men be hired and a 
third shift put on. 

Now, no one as yet has put into this 
record the facts about the number of 
hours actually being worked today. I 
have taken the trouble to secure the lat- 
est available figures from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Here they are. Not 
over 20 percent of all the workers in 
America are today working as little as a 
40-hour week. And two-thirds of these 
who do not work more than 40 hours are 
in continuous-process industries—indus- 
tries where the plant never stops operat- 
ing at all and where in everyone’s opinion 
the best organization of working hours is 
three 8-hour shifts. 

The other 80 percent of the workers of 
the country, I am informed, are working 
in practically all cases at least 48 hours 
a week. Most of the workers even in 
continuous-operation plants are working 
48 hours. Many are working as much as 
60 hours. One of the largest plants in 
Detroit just recently went off a 70-hour 
shift onto a 56-hour shift. I spent the 
better part of of 2 years of my life work- 
ing on factory assembly lines and I know 
that more will be turned out by men 
working 56 hours than by men working 
70 hours. 

In machine tools average hours today 
are 53.8 per week; in other machinery, 
46.3; in aircraft, 46.2; in aero-engines, 
49.9—and so it goes. Furthermore, these 
are hours actually worked per man and 
all time out for accidents or sickness are 
excluded so that the actual number of 
hours worked per worker is substantially 
higher than the figures I have given. And 
yet in the face of these facts Members 
have repeatedly said that we must do 
something to get rid of the 40-hour week. 
By and large there just is not any such 
thing right now. 

What then would be the effect of the 
Smith amendment? It would be two- 
fold. First the wages now being paid 
would be cut—not in highly paid indus- 
tries where collective bargaining prevails 
but in the low-paid industries where the 
only protection is the Wages and Hours 
Act. And this in the face of a rising cost 
of living. Is this the story we want to 
send round the world, as the Axis radio 
will certainly do? I think not. Second 
result will be that profits of corporations 
would be correspondingly increased, un- 
less labor itself took steps to protect 
itself. Is that a situation that will pro- 
mote production? I think not. Neither 
do I think it fair. 

The truth of the matter is, though few 
people seem to realize it, that we are do- 
ing pretty well. In many lines our pro- 
duction is even ahead of the goals the 
President has set. And the millions of 
American workers are the only people on 
earth who have been or can continue to 
be the backbone, strength, and sinews 
of that production record. 

But we are not doing as well as we 
ought to do. Nor will we be doing that 
well until every bit of selfishness is 
buried away and every bottleneck broken, 
That is a big order. But not too big for 
America to fill. 

It requires that several things happen. 
It requires that labor do certain things. 
It is true that not a single strike of any 
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importance has taken place since the war 
began, but there have been some little 
ones, There ought not to have been any. 
I am not saying—nor can anyone say— 
they have been labor’s fault in every case 
or even in a majority of cases, but they 
have happened. And I wish it were pos- 
sible to have the men in positions of labor 
leadership in the locals where these 
strikes have taken place understand how 
deeply every single strike that takes place, 
however small and unimportant it may 
be, is today hurting the cause of labor. 
The newspapers will play up to the utmost 
every such occurrence, and in many cases 
all the facts will not be told. For the 
duration of the war the no-strike policy 
has got to be a complete no-strike policy, 
with no exceptions. 

Moreover, there ought not to be any 
cases where a closed shop—closed union— 
practice exists. By that I mean there 
ought not to be any cases where a union 
that has a closed shop, either by the 
charging of high initiation fees or by any 
other means, excludes from employment 
any qualified worker at all. As I have 
said before in the House, the extent to 
which the closed shop is extended makes 
it the more certain that Congress will one 
day enact a labor code in this country 
which, without taking from labor any of 
its rights, will be protective of the rank 
and file. 

Any union practices or rules that 
hamper in any way the full output of 
every man should be suspended for the 
duration of the war. 

On the other hand, there must not be a 
slow-down policy on the part of any com- 
pany. I have had too many reports of 
situations where men eager to work at 
full tilt have been advised by their super- 
intendents and bosses to slow down for 
me not to believe that there is sub- 
stance to these reports. If strikes on the 
part of labor are wrong today, so, cer- 
tainly, is this sort of thing. Indeed it is 
far less excusable. And so far as I can 
discover, the reason this sort of thing 
takes place is in order that costs may be 
increased and a larger fee justified for 
the companies. 

And, furthermore, as the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has so well said, there 
are corporations which as a result of this 
war are making exorbitant and unjusti- 
fied profits. Nor will our present tax laws 
effectively reduce them to justifiable 
earnings. As long as this situation exists, 
to pass a law, like the Smith amendment, 
which will merely cut down the earnings 
of labor would be an act so patently un- 
just as to make Members in the future 
ashamed to have done so, 

No, Mr. Chairman, I am not attempt- 
ing today to say that labor must not be 
asked to give up anything. Labor, like 
every other group in our society is giving 
its sons to the Army and to the Navy. 
Labor in America is the basic dependence 
of all the United Nations around the 
world. Without the men and women who 
today are laboring in the mills and shops 
and plants of this Nation, America and 
all the nations with whom she fights 
would inevitably suffer defeat. 

My final appeal is that Congress must 
so act that everyone in America will 
know we have been fair. If we are to 
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abandon our present general policy of de- 
pending on the patriotism of labor and 
management to deliver the production we 
so desperately need then the remedy is 
clear. It is not to pass a bill that cuts the 
wages of poorly paid workers. Neither is 
it a bill that would unfairly penalize em- 
ployers for labor’s benefits. Mr. Chair- 
man, when the House believes it must go 
to some other program it must go into it 
with its eyes open and in thoroughgoing 
fashion. That would be to say that only 
by cutting out all profit and chance for 
gain, and suspending at the same time 
the normal functioning of our labor laws 
can we achieve the production we need. 
Are we ready to say that? If we are, then 
we should put everyone and everything 
connected with the war-production in- 
dustries into the service of the Nation. 
We should, for the period of the war, op- 
erate the plants not for private profit but 
for the national need. We should pay 
salaries to the executives and fair wages, 
determined by the War Labor Board, to 
the workers. And then, gentlemen, if we 
do all that, will be the time and the only 
time when Congress can suspend the op- 
eration of labor laws and forbid strikes, 
for then all these men will be working 
for the Government and there will be no 
profit but only a fair and just return to 
all. 

There may be a real question as to 
which method we will have to use before 
we are through. Every strike, every dere- 
liction on the part of management, every 
grasping for additional profit will be a 
blow at our present relatively free method 
of handling things. I hope these blows 
will not be struck. I hope we can win 
through with a minimum of govern- 
mental control. But win we must and 
whatever it takes to do it we must do. 

The foundation stone upon which every 
act of Congress must be based is that it 
makes more fair and equitable and never 
less so the distribution of the burdens of 
this war and the sharing of all groups in 
America’s great effort today and in the 
hope she can afford to every person in a 
happier tomorrow. 

America’s cause is the cause of all the 
common people of the world. Let us 
never forget that for a single moment. 
The Smith amendment should be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, 10 min- 
utes ago I was called to the telephone 
and had the privilege and pleasure of 
talking with an old friend of mine, a 
Democrat whom I know to be honest and 
upright, and who today is connected very 
closely with the laboring men of this 
country, union men, in defense indus- 
tries. He said, “Ben, I want you to know 
that at least 90 percent of the union men 
are willing that this 40-hour weck be 
taken off and canceled out. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to no man in my support of 
the men and women who toil. They are 
patriotic. They resent the idea that 
Members on the floor of Congress and 
other people as well say that while every- 
body else is doing his part in this 
war effort, and while our boys are fight- 
ing and dying, labor is demanding time 
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and a half for overtime and double time 
for Sundays and holidays.” They want 
to work and work hard at regular pay. I 
do have a feeling that we would have 
been better off in this Nation if we had 
not entered into the program of appeas- 
ing the Japs. If we are going to start 
appeasing the very small minority of 
labor who are against doing everything 
and all they can in this all-out war ef- 
fort, then we may find ourselves and our 
country in a very precarious position at 
the most critical time. 

I know that next spring, next sum- 
mer, next fall, next year, and maybe 
longer, you will see old men, old women, 
and young children by the thousands 
working almost night and day on the 
farms to produce more food and more 
fiber for this Nation and our Allies be- 
cause their sons and hired men have left 
the plow in defense of their country. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel this amendment 
should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 

nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
ILMr. Wess]. 
Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
answer some of the statements made by 
the distinguished gentlemen from Vir- 
‘ginia and Mississippi. Yesterday, on 
page 1713 of the Recorp, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] said: 

I think we have been handicapped 
enough—God knows—by strikes and stop- 
pages of work for silly reasons. 


On page 1715 the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] said: 


Defense is lagging, tanks are not being pro- 
duced, planes are not coming off of the 
assembly line. 


Every Member of the House knows that 
these statements are not true. They, no 
doubt, have been inadvertently made, be- 
cause every Member of the House knows 
that the shipbuilding facilities engaged 
in production in this country, including 
every shipyard in the country, is from 3 
months to 19 months.ahead of schedule. 

Let me also say this. Coming from 
one of the largest steel industrial dis- 
tricts in the country, the city of Pitts- 
burgh, every plant in this area since De- 
cember 7 is producing far beyond antici- 
pated expectation. One example is the 
Christy-Parks Works, of McKeesport, 
Pa., the same plant that led in the man- 
ufacture of shells during the last World 
War, is far ahead of its schedule, as evi- 
denced by the production charts showing 
production during the months of Decem- 
ber and January and up to the 16th of 
this month. I am reliably informed this 
morning that all plants are far beyond 
anticipated production throughout the 
entire steel area. The Pittsburgh Steel 
Foundry, of Glassport, Pa., which is pro- 
ducing anchors for the Navy, is way 
ahead of its schedule of production. 
There is no stoppage, and there has been 
no stoppage in the production of any ma- 

. terials of war in our Pittsburgh steel in- 
dustrial‘ district or in any other indus- 
trial section, for that matter, because 
labor is doing its part and showing its 
true spirit, loyalty, and patriotism in 
aiding in the successful prosecution of 
this war. 
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These statements made by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] and 
those made by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, to which I have referred, are 
erroneous. For instance, take our plane 
production. We produced over 3,000 
planes last month, which was all that 
we expected to produce; and the only 
reason we are not producing more is be- 
cause the automobile manufacturers 
failed to heed the advice and warning 


-given a year ago with regard to readjust- 


ing their assembly lines and for the fur- 
ther reason that the Aluminum Co. of 
America monopoly failed in warnings 
and orders given them over a year ago to 
produce aluminum and manganese so 
vital to plane production now. Even with 
that failure by industry and through no 
fault of labor, we will be producing the 
60,000 planes which the President pre- 


-dicted we would be producing before the 


end of 1942, Let us not be hysterical and 
blame labor for every trouble in the 
country. We are away ahead of sched- 
ule on the entire industrial front. 

Let us take up the matter of profits, 
because little has been said in the House 
during the present debate about that. 
Neither the gentleman from Virginia 


-(Mr. Smırg] nor the gentleman from 


Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] made 
any effort to recapture the profits of 
industry. Let me say to this House that 
for the first half of this year General 


‘Motors showed a profit of $126,000,000, 


which was 26 percent over the profits of 


the last half of last year; American 


Telephone & Telegraph showed profits of 
$117,000,000; and Standard Oil showed 
profits of $77,000,000. Will anyone ques- 
tion the right of labor to receive time 
and one-half for overtime in view of 
these tremendous profits of industry? A 
decent standard of living to the working- 
man is just as vital as a decent schedule 
of airplane production. 

Let us play fair both with labor and 
capital. Let us not try to hamstring 
labor in this critical hour of a great war 
in which the liberties and freedoms that 
are our heritage are not only threatened 
but civilization itself. Let us strive for 
unity, so essential to the successful 
prosecution of this war. Let Govern- 
ment, industry, and labor work hand in 
hand, and we cannot fail. 

As Kipling so well said: 

It is not the individual or the army as a 
whole, 

But the everlasting teamwork of every bloom- 
ing soul. 


The sons of labor, too, are serving in 
the armed forces of America and more 
than willing to give their lives for you 
and me. 

And I include herein a letter from 
Mr. Joseph O'Hara, a member of the 
United Mine Workers of America: 


Hon. SAMUEL A. WEISS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Weiss: I am writing you in pro- 
test of the House of Representatives’ action 
in passing the Smith bill to suppress what 
was free labor in a land of democracy, hoping 
and praying that the Senate will be more 
discreet in their action toward labor. 

It was with the thoughts of preserving our 
democracy that Mrs. O'Hara and I consented 
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to our two sons joining the armed forces 
2 years ago and signed their papers accord- 
ingly, David being just 18 years 4 months 
old and Jim 17 years and 4 months old. 
Knowing as I do what happened in the last 
war, I wanted my two boys to be trained in 
the tactics of war and haye the knowledge 
of the weapons used. I agreed with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for his wisdom in the creating 
of the draft for young men to the service of 
our dear land. 

But whilst Mrs. O'Hara and I are willing 
to sacrifice the most precious jewels we pos- 
sess—namely, our sons—in the defense of our 
democracy from without, we abhor the action 
from within by our own House of Repre- 
sentatives in suppressing free labor and turn- 
ing this Republic into a Nazi state. We of 
the working class know that the action of 
the House gave comfort to the industrial 
barons and that they were licking their chops 
because they now feel their employees will 
become industrial slaves again, and that they 


will have a better chance to become war 
Profiteers as in the last war. 


My sons will be in the front line of attack 
for the defense of this Nation; that is where 
I want them to be. But if we are going to 
have some form of nazi-ism or any other 
“ism” except Americanism, I hope to God they 
die before taking the field. I also know that 
some of those industrialists with the one 
son, who are always looking in Washington 


for comfort from labor unions, will also be 


looking for deep dug-out jobs in the Army 
for that one son of theirs if inducted. 

The United Mine Workers of America made 
a 3-year contract in the last war of $5 mini- 
mum when coal was $2.25 at the tipple. 
When the last war finished, the coal opera- 
tors were getting from $12 to $18 a ton, but 
the mine worker was still getting the $5 
minimum. ; 

If democracy is worth having, it’s worth 
fighting for. That is why we of the United 
Mine Workers send our sons today to de- 
fend it just as 70,000 United Mine Workers 
of America sons were in the armed forces of 
the last war. If we are to be a democracy, 
let's have it, don't take it away from us. 

In expressing my thoughts here, I feel I 
am also expressing the thoughts of thase 
whose lot it is to toil for a living and who 
are the backbone of these United States, and 
the greatest of all Americans. 

Very truly yours, ‘ 
Josepa O'HARA, 


To verify my position of production 
exceeding expectation, I herewith include 
a newspaper item by Mark Sullivan, 
clearly proving labor is on the job in 
producing implements of war: 


Two CHEERING DEVELOPMENTS SEEN IN Wan 
MATERIAL Is ROLLING BETTER THAN Quota— 
Frew Tre-urs Now 

(By Mark Sullivan) 

WASHINGTON, February 24.—There are two 
definite, cheering developments. One is, the 
stuff is rolling out of the factories. The Pres- 
ident, in his speech last Monday night, really 
understated it. Every important war ma- 
terial, including ships, is coming out of the 
mills and yards at a pace greater than was 
anticipated, hence more than enough to 
meet the immense program for this year and 
next, which Mr. Roosevelt laid before the 
opening session of Congress last month. If 
there is a possible exception, it is the bigger 
planes. These lag behind tanks and some 
other. forms of war material. But planes Jag 
behind the others only because the others 
are so far ahead of program. As to planes and 
everything else, the pace today is faster than 
enough to meet the program. 

That program, when the President laid it 
down on January 6, was called by some fan- 
tastic. Today it is in sight of fulfillment. If 
the program is not met, it will be because of 
unforeseen conditions arising in the future, 
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‘The fulfillment that is in sight, if not inter- 
rupted, actually will turn out to be more than 
fulfillment. For once a process of this kind 
gets headway, it gathers momentum which 
carries it beyond early expectations. 

How did this come about? One reason is, 
the American system of factory mass produc- 
tion was at last given a chance. To achieve 
factory mass production, certain conditions 
are necessary. One is agreement upon a 
model—and agreement not to change the 
model, This condition now exists generally. 

For more than 2 years, before the defense 
program got into the factories, while it was 
still in the hands of Washington, Washington 
kept changing the models. To this, no blame 
attaches. The technical men at Washington, 
watching the war abroad, saw defects arise in 
existing planes and other war materials. 
They saw improvements made by practically 
all the countries in the war. That our tech- 
nical men should take advantage of these im- 
provements was necessary. That they should 
try to devise even improvements of 
their own was desirable. It was not merely 
a matter of more planes, it also was a matter 
of better planes. But all this led to constant 
changes in design. It distracted the factory 
managers. Orders were given in compara- 
tively small lots, and even when planes were 
going through the factories, changes were 
made in blueprints. Mass production was 
impossible. 

There are other reasons. Preceding Pearl 
Harbor there were countless strikes; since 
Pearl Harbor there have been few. Also, 
throughout the early period some labor lead- 
ers wished to bring about a fundamental 
change, wished to get for themselves a voice 
equal to that of management in the con- 
duct of industry. The economic, social, and 
ultimate political aspects of that need not 
be discussed now. Even if a new way of 
conducting industry were known to be better 
than the old, making the change would, at 
the very least, cause delay. Mere agitation 
for it caused delay, Apparently the agita- 
tion is now abandoned. Whatever the de- 
fects of the old way, it works—and now it 
is given a chance to work. 

To feel cheer over the production of war 
materials may lead to unfortunate compla- 
cency. War materials pouring out of the 
factories is one thing, war materials on the 
battle front is another. Between the two 
are many hurdles. There is a monstrous 
hurdle of distance. To carry war material 
from an American port to practically any of 
its destinations is a 2-month trip for a 
cargo vessel, 4 months for the round trip, 
as President Roosevelt pointed out Monday 
night. There is the further problem of judg- 
ment in determining which shall be the des- 
tination for a given tank, or gun, or plane— 
whether to Australia, or to China, or to 
Russia, or to North Africa, or elsewhere. 
There are immense and intricate problems 
of coordination. For these problems we can 
hope we have the talent or can find it. That 
the materials are being made is the first step, 
it is going satisfactorily, and that is cheering. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. BRADLEY]. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I have prepared an analysis, 
assisted by competent authorities, of 
every one of the 17 measures affected by 
the so-called Smith bill, and I challenge 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
to show in any of these acts anything 
which prohibits a workweek of over 40 
hours. No one knows the provisions of 
these agts better than the gentleman 
from Virginia, and he knows that more 
than 40 hours is not prohibited. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Members 


will vote on this question with their eyes: 
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open and not on the misinformation 
which has been given in this House. 

I hope you realize that when you vote 
for this bill you are not increasing pro- 
duction. What you are doing is increas- 
ing the profits of the manufacturers on 
contracts, which have already been en- 
tered into on the basis of time and a half 
for a week in excess of the 40-hour week. 
So the gentleman from Virginia, when he 
neglected to bring in companion legisla- 
tion covering also the profits of these cor- 
porations, which would be increased as 
the result of his proposal, certainly, in 
my opinion, failed in his responsibility to 
the House. 

Now, I am not going to impugn his mo- 
tives, but I have been here for 5 years and 
my recollection is that during that time 
the gentleman from Virginia has opposed 
every piece of legislation that would be 
beneficial to labor. My further recollec- 
tion is that every time a national defense 
bill has been offered in this House the 
gentleman from Virginia has attempted 
to use it as a vehicle to enact legislation 
which would be unfavorable to labor. 

I am wondering, in all charity toward 
him, because I shall not question his 
motives, whether or not in his zeal and 
in his enthusiasm, he perhaps is not in- 
fluenced in the present instance because 
of his animosity toward those things 
which have meant so much to labor and 
which he has always opposed. 

I think we have, as the previous speaker 
said, to keep our eyes on the ball and not, 
under the pretense of correcting a condi- 
tion which needs no correction, legislate 
here to increase profits and create a sit- 
uation which would only cause disunity 
and perhaps dislocate present industrial 
schedules. It seems to me that the real 
purposes of the amendment are con- 
cealed and are other than the ones em- 
phasized by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

The following is a résumé of the acts 
affected Ly the Smith amendment to the 
second War Powers Act. A careful 
reading of this analysis will prove the 
accuracy of the contention I have 
made—that there is no prohibition 
against the working of hours in excess of 
40 in 1 week by any of these measures. 


1. Act of July 2, 1940 (Public, No. 703, 76th 
Cong.), Army speed-up bill prescribing 40- 
hour week and 8-hour day for laborers and 
mechanics employed directly by the War De- 
partment engaged in the manufacture or pro- 
duction of military equipment, munitions, or 
supplies. Overtime may be worked upon pay- 
ment of time and one-half. 

2. Act of October 21, 1940 (Public, No. 873, 
76th Cong.) prescribes 40-hour week with 
time and one-half for overtime for specified 
field employees of the War Department and 
of the Panama Canal. 

3. Act of June 3, 1941 (Public, No. 100, 77th 
Cong.), provides time and one-half for over 
40-hour week for per annum employees of 
War Department, Panama Canal, Navy De- 
partment, and Coast Guard, and provides ad- 
ditional compensation for employees of War 
Department and Canal Zone foregoing vaca- 
tions. 

4. Act of March 3, 1931 (5 U. S. C. 26 (a)), 
provides Saturday half holiday for civil em- 
ployees of Federal Government and District 
of Columbia, exclusive of employees of certain 
departments, and contains provision for com- 
pensating time off. Executive orders have 


‘suspended this act as to certain civil em- 
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ployees of the military departments (see 
Executive Orders Nos. 8816, 8860, 8876). 

5. Act of June 30, 1936 (41 U. S. C. 35-40, 
Walsh-Healey Act), providing 8-hour day and 
40-hour week stipulations in Government 
supply contracts of over $10,000 worked in 
excess of 8 hours a day and 40 hours a week 
permitted at time and one-half. Upon find- 
ing and need by contracting department, all 
overtime requirements may be suspended by 
the Secretary of Labor. x 

6. Act of October 10, 1940 (Public, No. 831, 
76th Cong.), prescribes 8-hour day and 40- 
hour week on Maritime Commission contracts, 
overtime permitted at time and one-half. 

7. Act of June 28, 1940 (Public, No. 671, 
76th Cong.), Navy speed-up act providing 
8-hour day and 40-hour week for certain 
specified employees of Navy Department and 
Coast Guard with time and one-half for over- 
time; suspends during the emergency the pro- 
visions of law prohibiting more than 8 hours 
of labor in any one day on Army, Navy, and 
Coast Guard contracts. (Nore.—See No. 15, 
below.) 

8. Communications Act of 1934, as amended 
by the act of March 23, 1941 (47 U. S. C. 154 
(f) (2)), provides for additional compensa- 
tion for Federal Communications Commis- 
sion inspectors for night work and holidays, 

9. Act of March 2, 1917 (48 U. S. C. 737), 
Organic Act of Puerto Rico, providing an 
8-hour day for laborers and mechanics on 
public work by or on behalf of Puerto Rican 
government. No. 15, described below, per- 
mits overtime after 8 hours upon payment 
of time and one-half for contract work with 
Puerto Rican government. 

10. Act of May 2, 1941 (Public, No. 46, 77th 
Cong.), extends No. 6, above, to emergency 
contracts for Maritime Commission. 

11. Act of July 21, 1932 (15 U. S. C. 605 (b)), 
empowering the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to require a 30-hour week so far as 
practicable on liquidating projects (merely 
hortatory). 

12. Act of June 25, 1938 (29 U. S. C. 207- 
208), wage-and-hour law requiring time and 
one-half after 40 hours a week for employees 
in or producing for interstate commerce. 

13. Act of June 19, 1912 (40 U. S. C. 324 
$25), prescribing an 8-hour day for laborers 
and mechanics on public works. No. 15, be- 
low, suspends prohibition if time and one- 
half is paid. 

14, Act of August 1, 1892 (40 U. S. C. 321- 
$23), prohibiting work in excess of 8 hours 
a day on public works by Government or its 
contractors. So far as Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard, and Maritime Commission contracts 
are concerned, this law was suspended by 
No. 6 and No, 7, above. As to direct em- 
ployees of the Government, the law has been 
suspended with respect to Army, Navy, 
Panama Canal, and Coast Guard Executive 
Orders, Nos. 8623, 8797, 8837, 8848, and 8859, 
leaving unaffected only normal activities of 
peacetime agencies, As to these, the President 
has full authority to make suspensions by 
Executive order. 

15. Act of September 9, 1940 (40 U. S. ©. 
325 (a)), amends No. 13, above, to permit 
overtime after 8 hour a day at time and a 
half on public works contracts with the 
United States. (By act of March 4, 1917, 40 
U. S. C. 326, President had corresponding 
power to permit overtime at time and a half.) 

16. Act of March 3, 1931, original Davis- 
Bacon Prevailing Wage Act, which was revised 
and amended by act of August 30, 1935 (40 
U. S. C. 276 (a)), providing for a predetermi- 
nation of minimum wages for laborers and 
mechanics on Government construction con- 
tracts over $2,000. (This act contains no 
maximum-hour restrictions to be suspended.) 

17. Act of March 4, 1917 (40 U. S. C. 326), 
empowers the President to permit work over 8 
hours, notwithstanding No, 13, above, if time 
and a half is paid. This statute is made 
obsolete by No. 15, above, 
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Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
We are engaged in a war, the result of 
which will affect the future of each and 
every one of us. It will affect the future 
of industry, agriculture, and labor alike. 
It calls for an all-out effort on the part of 
all Americans. This is no time for us to 
be group conscious. Above everything we 
must remember we have a job to perform 
in the preservation of our American way 
of life by winning this war. If we lose 
this war, the rights and privileges of 
industry, labor, agriculture, or any other 
group will mean nothing. 

Several years back before the clouds of 
war began to take definite form, we had 
adopted legislation in this country that 
would take the profit out of war, hoping 
thereby that we would avoid war. We 
have found, however, that whether or not 
we were to engage in war depended not 
alone on our own choice. Now that we 
are at war, no person nor group should 
be allowed to make a profit from it. Yet 
on every side we find that our Govern- 
ment is paying more for certain products, 
for certain labor, and for certain agricul- 
tural commodities than does a private 
buyer. If we are to bring this war to a 
successful conclusion this condition can- 
not continue. We cannot expect to build 
morale in our armed forces where men 
are asked to give service to their country 
at $21 and $30 a month while men at 
home, who are no better than they, and 
no better trained than they, are permit- 
ted to earn many times that sum in 1 
week. We are all in this war and we 
should shoulder the responsibility and 
burden of it equally. 

The 40-hour week was adopted in order 
that the work available might be spread 
among more men. The employer was in a 
sense penalized to the extent of paying 
time and a half, or double time, for using 
his employees beyond said hours. In our 
war effort today we need 18 men in in- 
dustry and agriculture to support 1 man 
in the front lines. There is a threatened 
shortage of skilled mechanics and labor. 
To meet this situation it is as fair to ex- 
pect our workers in the plants to suspend 
the rights and privileges of the 40-hour 
week, just as we expect our men in the 
armed forces not to be bound by any 
such laws and provisions. 

I feel constrained to vote against the 
amendment proposed by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia because 
his bill does not go far enough. His 
measure, if adopted, would limit the 
profits from war only to the workingman 
and laborer. It makes no attempt to 
limit or control the profits of industry 
and agriculture. I wish, if I may, make 
a suggestion to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia that he bring before the House leg- 
islation that will take profit out of the 
war for industry, agriculture, labor, and 
al! other groups alike, and I will support 
it. 

I am sure that in such action we will 
have the support of our Nation, and that 
such action on the part of Congress will 
bring about unity, promote morale, and 
an early victory. It is our solemn duty 
to limit all war profits now and not wait 
until the war is over. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
merely rise to read to the Committee a 
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section of Public Law No. 2—chapter 2, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, first session— 
H. R. 1776, the first Lease-Lend Act. 
Section 3-A of that act reads as follows: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the President may from time to 
time, when he deems it in the interest of 
national defense, authorize the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the head 
of any other department or agency of the 
Government; 

(1) To manufacture in arsenals, factories, 
and shipyards under their jurisdiction, or 
otherwise procure to the extent to which 
sums are made available therefor, or con- 
tracts are authorized from time to time by 


the Congress, or both, any defense article 


for the government of any country whose 
defense the President deems vital to the de- 
fense of the United States. 


I am not a lawyer, but I have shown 
this section to many good lawyers in the 
House. They are of the opinion that 
the President now has the power which 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
8 ] wishes to give him in his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWERS. Yes. 

Mr. DONDERO. I have listened to the 
reading of that clause, and if any lan- 
guage is explicit, that is that the Presi- 
dent now has the authority sought to be 
given to him by the Smith amendment. 

Mr. POWERS. The President, in the 
opinion of many good lawyers in the 
House, already has that power. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Does not that 
power expire in practically all of those 
acts on the 30th of June 1942? 

Mr. POWERS. I am not speaking 
about the expiration of the law, but I am 
stating that the President has the power 
now. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And that is the 
reason it should be reenacted, because 
the power does expire at that time. 

Mr. POWERS. Then you admit he has 
the power? 

Mr.DOWNS. Mr. Chairman, I did not 
intend to take the floor to discuss the 
Smith amendment, but I feel, in all fair- 
ness to the thousands of laboring people 
in my district, that I must raise my voice 
in their defense. 

It is proposed, with a single stroke, to 
wipe out the entire progressive advance- 
ment of labor and return to the days of 
1892. Some of the largest defense plants 
in this entire country are located in the 
-district which I have the privilege of 
representing in this House. We have had 
no labor troubles of any consequence in 
this district. These people have toiled 
long and willingly to turn out planes, 
boats, guns, and ammunition, and other 
defense materials to carry on this war. 
I cannot stand by and see them unjustly 
penalized without raising my voice in 
protest. 

I do not claim that every act of labor in 
this country has been right, but I have 
stated in the Well of this House several 
times, that we should not penalize the 
rank and file for the acts of a few rene- 
gade leaders. 

I have heard other Members in this de- 
bate point to the fact that the boys in 
our armed forces, today, are receiving 
a low salary of $21 per month while 
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defense workers are being paid high 
salaries. That is true. It was true in 
the last war, but may I point out that a 
large majority of the boys in our fighting 
furces are the sons of men and women 
in the laboring group. Many of them 
have gone from the ranks of labor into 
the service themselves. I know of one 
defense worker, toiling long hours, who 
has six sons ir the service of his country; 
I know of another with four sons in the 
service, and still another with three. 
Certainly the patriotism of these men 
cannot be questioned. 

Under the present law there is no limit 
on the number of hours a man can 
work. If this amendment is adopted, I 
am afraid it will only serve to increase 
profits and lower production. These are 
days when this Nation is crying for unity, 
and certainly a slap at the defense work- 
ers of this Nation now is not going to 
bring about a greater degree of unity. In 
my opinion, it is going to create disunity. 

It is time that the people and the legis- 
lators stop sniping at the administration, 
the Army, the Navy, and labor, and turn 
to the task of winning this war. If we 
do not bring this war to.a successful con- 
clusion, it will not make a great deal of 
difference what happens to any of us. 

It is my hope that the Members of this 
House will use sane and sound judgment 
and not throw this country into turmoil 
by adopting this amendment today. I 
urge that it be voted down in the interest 
of our country—the greatest Nation on 
the face of this earth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
speak to you today not only as Mem- 
ber of Congress but as one of those whom 
this bill is aimed at, namely, a labor man 
or labor leader. In the State of Rhode 
Island we have, I believe, by far the out- 
standing labor leaders in the Nation. 
We have our share of defense work and 
we have had no trouble with strikes on 
defense work. The gentleman from 
Georgia yesterday referring to this bill 
included all labor leaders as racketeers. 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia by that remark also referred 
to me because I am still considered a 
labor leader in Rhode Island. I hold 
office in my local union in Providence as 
president emeritus of the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers Subordinate Union 
of Providence, R. I. I am still interested 
in them, their problems are mine and 
as long as I am a Member of Congress 
I will do everything within my power to 
defend them against such unwarranted 
attacks as we are listening to today, and 
I want to inform the gentleman from 
Georgia that I am just as patriotic as he 
is and that he is no more patriotic than 
all the labor leaders in Rhode Island or 
any person in the State of Rhode Island 
who earns his bread by the sweat of 
his brow, regardless of whether he or 
she is a member of a union or not. 

The gentleman from Georgia said 
yesterday let us be real, let us be men, 
let us be Americans rather than the 
representatives of some organized group. 
I say to the gentleman from Georgia if 
he wants to be real, wants to be a real 
American, would he vote for the repeal 
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of the antilynching law, would he vote 
to repeal the poll-tax law which keeps 
the poor whites and the colored from 
voting in the district he represents, will 
he or the rest of you who are support- 
ing this amendment and who represent 
an agricultural district speak and vote 
against the agricultural bill which has 
just passed the Senate which will cost 
the consumers at least $1,000,000,000? 

The supporters of this amendment pro- 
claim that this is just a suspension of 
the laws for the duration; well, I fail to 
agree. I maintain that this is just the be- 
ginning of a drive that is being carried 
out all over the country conceived and 
sponsored by the manufacturers, the in- 
dustrialists, the press, and those of you 
in and out of Congress who hate and fear 
labor, the ultimate purpose to shackle 
labor, to take away from them everything 
they have gained during the past 50 
years, to drive them back to the sweat- 
shop days, back to the cut-throat con- 
ditions, back to the days of starvation 
wages and unlimited hours; yes, back to 
the days of slavery. When the gentle- 
man from Virginia or the gentleman 
from Georgia or the gentlemen from 
Mississippi get up on the floor of this 
House and claim that in the interest of 
national unity they are sponsoring or 
supporting a bill that has to do with 
labor, I question their sincerity. I have 
been here for only 14 months but it took 
me only 2 months to find out those who 
were attempting to do whatever they 

could to take away from labor in this 
country everything that it has gained and 
day in and day out attempt to scuttle the 
labor laws that have been so justly 
earned. 

Mr. Chairman, the very men who are 
seeking to have this amendment adopted 
under the guise of national unity op- 
posed this very same labor legislation 
when it was being enacted. 

If they are sincere, why do they not 
come down to the Well of the House and 
tell the truth; why do not they give all 
sides of the story? Why do not they play 
the game on the level, be square and be 
fair. Why does not the sponsor of this 
amendment explain to the House both 
sides of the story that he told yesterday 
in regards to the walk-out at the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation in Los Angeles 
which is that when the Bethlehem or- 
dered two 10-hour shifts instead of 
three 8-hour schedules they defied the 
Navy Department, the Maritime Com- 
mission, and the War Production Board? 
The company took the position that it 
was ahead of schedule on ship construc- 
tion and that it should not be bothered 
by the Government. They also claimed 
that a night shift is not efficient; but all 
other shipbuilders have found out other- 
wise. The union at the plant tried by 
negotiation to have the company rescind 
its new policy but to no avail. This story 
was also carried by the press of the 
country in such a way as to discredit the 
union and their leaders, which is nothing 
new for the press to do. The news- 
papers do not seem to be interested in 
constructive labor news; on the contrary, 
everything they can dig up that will be 
detrimental to organized labor is what 
they delight in giving the front page. 
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On several occasions yesterday during de- 
bate I listened to Members quoting from 
the headlines of various newspapers mis- 
leading stories in regard to the labor 
situation of today. Mr. Chairman, those 
of us who know labor pay no attention 
to these stories; we know that the al- 
legedly free press owe their loyalty to the 
moneybags who control their publica- 
tions; we know they speak the policy of 
big business; we know they hate and 
fear labor; we know they seize upon 
every opportunity to smear labor; and 
those in this House who hate and fear 
labor take a great deal of pleasure in 
reading into the Record these biased dis- 
torted, viciously ridiculous, misguided, 
and silly stories in regard to organized 
labor. 

Why do they not go back to the days 
when this program was started, when 
the manufacturers held up this defense 
program for 6 months in order to get 
the terms that they wanted from the 
Government? Did they get them? They 
did get them. They claim on the floor of 
this House that this is not an antilabor 
bill. Do any of those gentlemen think I 
am silly enough or dumb enough to know 
that it is not an antilabor bill? Do you 
think I am silly enough or dumb enough 
to think it is for the benefit of labor? 
These men who are working in the de- 
fense plants today are not only producing 
the arms and ammunition for our boys, 
but they are also producing in another 
way. They are not practicing birth con- 
trol like the idle rich, the 400, the leaders 
of society. It is the working men and 
women of this country who raise the 
families and have to support them. They 
are the ones who are fighting our wars 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
is defeated in order that this country 
may be the country in the future that 
you and I and our brothers and sisters, 
our sons and daughters were privileged 
to have lived in during our lifetime. Let 
us go forward as real Americans and 
defeat this amendment so that we will 
not create disturbance, disorder, discord, 
dissatisfaction, but create unity and get 
the planes off the paper and into the air. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Fennsylvania (Mr. Sacks] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SACKS. Mr. Chairman, the at- 
tempt on the part of those who would 


suspend all labor laws is one that they 


say is in the interest of unity. Some- 
bedy on this floo: the other day said, 
“You cannot legislate unity; you cannot 
legislate patriotism.” I know and you 
know that this attempt is not one for the 
benefit of increased war production, be- 
cause if it was, if this was a question of 
production, they would also include in 
this bill a limitation on the profits. 

I do not know who it was, but some- 
body said that profits by some are a sign 
of their patriotism. A committee in the 
other Chamber found that the profits 
were excessive in many instances in the 
preparation of our war effort. There is 
nothing in the amendment presented by 
the gentleman from Virginia that would 
prevent the employers from taking the 
profits that they would make by forcing 
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labor to work overtime without paying 
time and a half. 

Let me show the difference in patriot- 
ism between the laborer and the em- 
ployer in my district. The iron workers 
and steel workers in my district worked 
1 day and gave all their pay to the Navy 
relief, which amounted to $50,000. It 
was presented last Sunday to the Navy 
relief. Did the employers take the profits 
that day and give it to the Navy relief? 

o. 

Let us not question the motives of 
those who toil and are vitally interested 
in this war. They do not want the ideol- 
ogy of nazi-ism to triumph. They are 
fighting this war to protect democracy. 
We ought not impugn their patriotism. 
American labor is patriotic. Their sons 
are in the Armies and Navies of this 
great Nation. They are ready to give 
their all. Must we by legislation brand 
them as selfish and unpatriotic? To 
pass this would be doing such. I am 
opposed to the Smith amendments. All 
our experts tell us our production is 
ahead of schedule. This properly estab- 
lishes labor as doing its share. Let us 
not by legislation again revert to the era 
of exploitation and economic slavery. 
Let us not be economically patriotic and 
use it as a cloak to destroy progressive, 
liberal legislation. This war must not 
be a vehicle where selfish interests again 
dominate American legislative halls. 
Defeat 1942’s blitzkrieg on American 
labor by the old, selfish interests of en- 
slaved labor control. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan {Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, we 
have been discussing the Smith amend- 
ment for several hours. There seemed 
to be much discussion with regard to the 
patriotism and motives of labor, par- 
ticularly as it applies to organized labor. 
That sort of an argument is superficial. 
Of course, Ihave many organized workers 
in my district, both A. F. of L. and C. I O. 
However, there is something that this 
House has overlocked in this debate. I 
refer particularly to those present who do 
not have the problem of organized work - 
ers. Do you realize that the organized 
worker, in most instances, is fully pro- 
tected on the overtime and time-and-one- 
half feature by contract, which is valid 
and enforceable and which will hold re- 
gardless of what action we might take? 
What I am interested in and what I am 
calling to your attention very forcefully, 
for it applies to the unorganized work- 
ers of 80 percent of the Members in their 
districts, is that this is going to affect 
more directly and vitally the interests 
of the unorganized worker, the worker in 
the big chain mercantile store, in the 
small town, and to thousands of others 
deep in the hinterland and far removed 
from the industrial districts. These are 
the people who will pay the price if you 
take away this minimum protection af- 
forded by law. They will return to a 
60- to 72-hour week at a 50 percent cut 
in their wages. 

I want to call this to your attention— 
those of you who do not have the organ- 
ized workers in your district. You are 
voting away their best interests—wiping 
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out their hard-won gains. The workers 
in our districts will be able to take care 
of themselves as long as they are organ- 
ized and as long as their contracts are 
in effect and hold. But in your cities and 
small towns—deep in the interior, where 
you do not have the protection of the 
C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. for your 
workers—that is where this Smith 
amendment is going to put a crimp in 
your workers. That is where you will 
feel the sting when the time comes. 

I want you take this into account when 
you vote on the amendment because you 
are overlooking something. If you think 
you are going to apply this to the big 
industrial areas and to their disadvan- 
tage, you are mistaken. It is going to 
hurt most in your own districts. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. ELIOT]. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise merely to state two facts 
and then to ask two questions. The two 
facts are included in correspondence 
which has been handed to me, between 
the Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
and our majority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 
The first of those facts is that at the 
present time in defense industries most 
firms are working many more than 40 
hours a week. In the airplane indus- 
try, for instance, under most of the big 
contracts we find the workingmen work- 
ing 52 hours a week. This merely brings 
out the fact that there is no Federal law 
today limiting the number of hours to be 
worked, 

The second point in that correspond- 
ence is that there are in outstanding 
contracts about $8,000,000,000 for wage 
payments. If this amendment is adopt- 
ed, a good deal of this money, hundreds 
of millions of dollars of it which has al- 
ready been contracted to be paid to the 
employer, will simply not be paid to the 
employee. It will simply be a windfall 
for the employer at the expense of both 
the Government and his employees. 

The two questions are these: The six- 
teenth law mentioned in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
is the Bacon-Davis law pertaining to 
wages on Government construction con- 
tracts. It does not refer to hours in any 
way. I am wondering why a virtual 
minimum wage law is included in this 
amendment, 

The second question is: Why in a 
sweeping amendment of this sort taking 
away protection from millions of work- 
ers some groups are excluded? I wish 
personally they had all been excluded, 
but they are not; and I hope we shall 
learn today why the employees of the 
railroads were excluded from this 
amendment. I hope very much the gen- 
tleman from Virginia in his own time in 
a little while will answer these two ques- 
tions. I hope that then this House will 
vote down his amendment. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Hare] is recog- 
nized. ` 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, the purpose 
of this bill, as shown by the title, is to fur- 
ther expedite the prosecution of the war. 
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The action of the Congress for the last 3 
days in an effort to pass the bill might 
indicate that it is doing just about as 
much to delay the war efforts as other 
agencies by its insistence to discuss mat- 
ters really not germane to the subjects 
involved. Our actions suggest to me 
the story of the long-winded Member 
of Congress a number of years ago when 
the subtreasury questions were the para- 
mount issue in public life. After he hei 
spoken about 2 hours to a country 
audience he straightened himself up and 
with outstretched arms exclaimed, Fel- 
low countrymen, I am speaking for future 
generations,” whereupon a farmer in the 
audience arose and said, “By gum, if you 
speak much longer they will be here.” 

My thought is if we continue to speak 
on this bill there will be little or no neces- 
sity for trying to expedite the prosecu- 
tion of the war effort. The war may be 
over before we get ready for it. 

But my purpose, Mr. Chairman, in ask- 
ing for recognition at this time is to say 
a few words on behalf of those who are 
now in the war, particularly the young 
men who are in it. They are interested 
in this bill. They are interested in ex- 
pediting our efforts to end the war. 
They are not in the armed forces with 
the idea of making a military career out 
of it. They would like to see the war 
brought to a close as soon as possible 
and they would like to have munitions 
and implements with which to do it. 
They would like to see this war end next 
month the next 6 months, or within the 
next year in order that they may go home 
and begin to lay foundations for future 
living. They have little patience with 
our delay in furnishing them with muni- 
tions and equipment due to strikes in our 
defense activities and bickerings be- 
tween labor leaders and industry, 
coupled with Congress debating whether 
this or that program will dovetail into 
the post-war program. If some of us 
were as anxious to demonstrate our pa- 
triotism as Shirley Crow, of Oconee 
County, S. C., who walked 30 miles a 
few days ago to present himself at the 
office of the draft board to say: If my 
country needs me, I am ready to go,“ the 
morale of the people generally would be 
better and the morale in the armed forces 
would be greatly improved. If strikes 
delaying production in defense industries 
continue, the morale in both groups will 
grow worse. The services of these boys 
are not limited to so many hours per day 
or any number of hours per week. They 
are subject to call over 150 hours a week, 
and they know it. They are saying now 
that if they are not supplied with defense 
weapons without delay there may not be 
a post-war program, and if there is con- 
tinued delay on account of strikes for 
selfish gain I think I can hear them say- 
ing: “If there is a post-war program we 
will write the formula after we get home 
and you are just delaying the whole thing 
by bothering with it at present.” 

The urgent and tragic need right now 
is additional fighting equipment, and the 
purpose of this bill is to expedite its pro- 
duction. The necessity for haste is so 
pronounced that to me it seems almost 
unpatriotic to spend days talking about 
peacetime recreation, peacetime occupa- 
tion, or peacetime legislation. We should 
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realize the war is on. The battle is rag- 
ing, and men in the front lines are beg- 
ging for weapons to protect their own 
er and to preserve the country they 
ove. 

Not only the younġ men in the armed 
forces are interested in this bill but their 
fathers and mothers are greatly inter- 
ested. Many of them have sons already 
on the firing line—sons whose lives they 
are willing to sacrifice on the altar of 
their country provided they are given an 
equal chance for life with equal equip- 
ment for use in combat. I feel that I 
speak the sentiment of a lot of these fa- 
thers and mothers, for I happen to be 
the father of one of these boys in the 
front line somewhere in the Pacific and 
I am anxious to see that he and his com- 
rades, wherever they may be, are fur- 
nished with such equipment as will give 
them at least an equal chance in the bat- 
tle for liberty and freedom. His father 
and mother will not complain if he 
should fall in mortal combat equally 
armed with his antagonist, but I am un- 
able to contemplate my feelings if I 
should learn he has sacrificed his life be- 
cause the Congress of the United States 
or the people for whom he is fighting 
failed on account of strikes, selfish bick- 
erings, and incident delay to furnish him 
with sufficient bombs or necessary equip- 
ment to defend himself in battle with a 
merciless foe. On the other hand, I 
would be mortified and feel like an un- 
worthy sire of a courageous and patriotic 
son if he should return home in defeat, 
humiliation, and shame, place his hand 
upon my shoulder, look me in the face 
and say: “Father, we did the best we 
could with what we had to do it with, but 
the battle was lost while you and others 
debated what effect an hour’s work per 
day would have on the social life of the 
country after the war.” 

There may be some things in this bill I 
would not support under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but since it is designed to 
expedite our war effort it is my purpose 
to support the bill in toto. 

(Here the gavel fell.1 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McGranery] is 
recognized. 

Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that for the in- 
formation of the Committee the Clerk 
read an amendment, which I have pend- 
ing at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to be offered by Mr. McGran- 
ERY to the Smith amendment: Page 2, line 
11, after “or during the night”, insert “Pro- 
vided, That the value in dollars and cents 
which will accrue to the employer as a result 
of the adoption of this act in connection 
with the subject of overtime shall revert to 
the United States Treasury and the same 
shall be collected by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I reserve a point of order against 
the amendment, 

Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Chairman, I 
quite agree with my good friend the dis- 


. tinguished gentleman from South Caro- 


lina, that we should really get down to 
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winning the war. This is no time to 
create disunity. We need unity here and 
now; and if my good friend the gentle- 
man from Virginia had thought well of 
the amendment he proposes here, he 
would have included in it language which 
would not let benefits accrue to the em- 
ployer to the detriment and at the ex- 
pense of the employee. If we are to win 
this war, we must win it with the work- 
ing men and women of America; we must 
win it with their loyalty and devotion to 
their country in the prosecution of their 
jobs. They are not going to do it if by 
reason of the suspension of laws passed 
for their benefit you take advantages 
away from them and let the employer re- 
tain profits from the sweat of their over- 
time. The employer is undoubtedly un- 
justly enriched if the Smith amendment 
were to pass. Today in almost every 
instance employer and employee are get- 
ting along very well together; the passage 
of this so-called Smith amendment will 
in my opinion destroy this relationship. 
If they are sincere about their amend- 
ment, I ask the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia now if he will not accept my 
amendment. 

The working men and women of Amer- 
ica are loyal Americans and if this 
amendment is passed and they know 
that their money is going back into the 
Treasury of the United States they will 
have no objection to it, but if it is only 
going to fatten the profits of an em- 
ployer, then, of course, the working men 
and women of America will feel that we 
here have discriminated against them to 
the benefit of the employer and they 
will not have the enthusiasm in their 
jobs they now have. I sincerely hope 
that the Smith amendment is defeated, 
but if it is to pass, I trust you will adopt 
my amendment, which provides for the 
recapture of profits that would otherwise 
go into the pockets of the employer; the 
funds recaptured would then be paid into 
the United States Treasury. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

e CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. THOM] is recognized. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
make a very pertinent inquiry. I should 
like to know from the author of this 
amendment why the civil employees of 
the government of Puerto Rico were in- 
cluded in it? If he can give us any light 
on that subject I should like to have it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Puerto Rico 
is a possession of the United States. 

Mr. THOM. Is there any particular 
defense work upon which these civil em- 
ployees are employed at the present time 
which would necessitate the lifting of the 
8-hour law? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have not 
been there, but I imagine so. 

Mr. THOM. But the gentleman has 
no advices from the government of 
Puerto Rico? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOM. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman from Virginia says he has not 
been there but he imagines so. I hope 
this whole amendment. is not based on 
imagination. 
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Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, I have 
gone to the statute books and I find that 
the organic law of Puerto Rico adopted 
in 1917 contains the following provision: 

That 8 hours shall constitute a day's work 
in all cases of employment of laborers and 
mechanics by and on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the island on public works except 
in cases of emergency. 


It seems to me that the suspension of 
the above provision is wholly unnecessary 
for if there is any work that needs to be 
undertaken because of this war emer- 
gency someone in Puerto Rico who knows 
more about it than we do has the right 
under this statute to lift the 8-hour pro- 
vision affecting the civil employees of 
Puerto Rico. I can only assume from 
these facts that this particular part of 
the Smith amendment has not been care- 
fully considered and that the author did 
not advise himself that there is a pro- 
vision in the statutory law itself which 
permits lifting of the 8-hour limitation. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. THOM. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If the gen- 
tleman had read my extension of remarks 
the other day in which I endeavored to 
explain everything that was suspended, 
he would have found that I stated that it 
could be done in case of an emergency. 

Mr. THOM. Why include it in this 
act, if the power now resides in the Gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If the gen- 
tleman wants me to answer that I will 
be glad to do so. 

Mr. THOM. I should be glad to hear 
the answer. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The purpose 
of this amendment is to suspend the 8- 
hour laws that did not have to do with 
safety measures. You will find a great 
many in there that may not be very ma- 
terial, but I have undertaken, with the 
gid of the drafting service, to have a 
comprehensive inclusion of all bills which 
restricted hours and labor. 

Mr. THOM. Whether that is neces- 
sary or not? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is a 
watter that the gentleman and I might 
differ on. 

(Here the gavel fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. KERR]. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Committee, I regret very 
much that I find myself in disagreement 
with my distinguished friend from Vir- 
ginia who has offered the amendment to 
the bill before the House known as the 
Smith amendment. I do not think that 
this amendment affects any class of labor 
at all except unorganized labor. 

Certainly most of us have a very great 
respect for the unorganized labor of this 
Nation and none of us would be willing 
to exploit it under any circumstances. 
To confirm the opinion which I have 
about this bill I want to read to the House 
a telegram which should weigh very 
heavily with it as a piece of evidence. It 
is a telegram from one of the outstand- 
ing cotton manufacturers in the State 
of North Carolina, whose organization 
for many years has conducted one of the 
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most successful cotton mills in my State. 
Here is what an official of the Rocky 
Mount Cotton Mills has to say about the 
amendment under consideration: 

Rocky Mount, N. C., February 27, 1942. 
Hon. JohN H. KERR, 

House of Representatives: 

I sincerely hope you will oppose the Smith 
amendment to suspend the 40-hour week. 
The elimination of overtime will only affect 
unorganized labor and permit certain indus- 
tries to realize more profits. The wage and 
hour law has been a godsend to the working 
men and women of this State, and the over- 
time provisions are holding down production 
is generally made by those who have always 
cpposed such regulation and want to see it 
destroyed. 

Kindest regards, 

Hyman L. BATTLE. 


Mr. Chairman, I know that this evi- 
dence will weigh very heavily with the 
membership of the House, and I not only 
place it in the Recorp as confirming my 
own opinion about this proposed amend- 
ment, but I want to further convey to this 
House that it is the opinion of one of the 
great manufacturers in one of the great 
industrial States of this Union. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Mourpdocx]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk read 
for the information of the Committee the 
amendment I have at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MURDOCK as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
SMITH: On page 12, after line 11, insert the 
following: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law. the President is hereby empowered and 
directed, when necessary to speed war pro- 
duction for national safety, to suspend any 
provision of existing law pertaining to hours 
of labor in defense industries for the dura- 
tion of the war.” 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, as a 
father of two soldiers, I can understand 
how parents fee] about their sons in the 
military service who may not be ade- 
quately equipped. However, I have no 
such reports concerning my sons. I un- 
derstand what any delay in military pro- 
duction, which is so vital now to our 
winning the war, means, and I want no 
such delay. I feel that throughout this 
country there is a fear of delay and an 
imperative demand on the part of the 
public that nothing be permitted which 
would retard the production of the war 
equipment we must have to win this war. 

In spite of that fact, I feel that the 
Smith amendment goes too far, and I 
offer a substitute amendment as a com- 
promise. Although it has been stated on 
the floor of the House today that the 
President already has the power my 
amendment would give him, I doubt that 
he now has it and I want it to be written 
into the law. I do not know whether or 
not the President wants this power, as I 
have not talked with him for weeks and 
months. I have no means of knowing 
whether or not he would desire it. I 
know, however, that the President of the 
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United States is the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. On his shoulders 
rests the responsibility of the military 
phases of this war, and I think that on 
his shoulders should be placed this re- 
sponsibility of military production, which 
is equally vital in the winning of the war. 

According to the Constitution of the 
United States, the President is virtually 
a dictator in time of war. Outstanding 
Presidents have heretofore been so under 
their oath of office. George Washington 
was, Abraham Lincoln was, Woodrow 
Wilson was, and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
must be in the conduct of this war. 

The laboring people of this country 
know the President of the United States. 
They know very well that labor has never 
had a greater friend in the White House 
than its present occupant. Yet he has 
dealt firmly with labor leaders and labor 
situations where the welfare of the coun- 
try was at stake. 

My amendment would provide simply 
that not all regulations should be sus- 
pended, but only those it is found neces- 
sary to suspend for the proper produc- 
tion of war material conducive to our 
national safety. The President would 
not go beyond due bounds in this respect. 
No man knows better than he what is 
needed. No man is more concerned or 
anxious about the outcome of this gi- 
gantic conflict than is the President. I 
believe American labor will be satisfied 
to have confidence in the President’s di- 
rection of any necessary changes in 
working hours conducive to our safety. 

Mr, Chairman, I hope this compromise 
amendment will be regarded as wiser than 
the far-reaching amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BUTLER]. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know that what I have to say will 
have much bearing on this question, 
although I think I am one of the latest 
to come from the labor world into the 
House. 

From what I have heard in the last 
2 days regarding this amendment that 
suspends the operation of 17 labor laws 
for the duration of this war, I think 
there is no one here who can explain all 
the laws that will be suspended. Per- 
haps we shall go back to the old sweat- 
shop conditions and child labor, once 
these laws are suspended. We know we 
had a long-drawn-out fight to get these 
laws enacted—to get laws passed to pro- 
tect the 48,000,000 people who are work- 
ing in the labor world today. Approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 of the 48,000,000 are 
organized. The 12,000,000 are the ones 
who have fought to get these bills passed 
to protect the other 36,000,000 people, 
and they are still fighting to protect 
these 36,000,000 people. 

I do hope that the Smith amendment 

will be defeated. I do not say this of 
the man who introduced the bill, but the 
bill itself has been more or less steeped 
in the spleen of hate toward labor, and 
I hope the Members will defeat it. 
{Here the gavel fell.) 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
RoksroN I. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, the bill before us under con- 
sideration is Senate bill 2208. The title 
of the bill states “To further expedite 
the prosecution of the war.” I dare say 
that no measure since I have been a 
Member of the House covers a wider field 
or is more far-reaching in the powers 
granted to the President than the bill 
before us. We are advised that this 
measure was worked out in its original 
form by the President, the Navy Depart- 
ment, the War Department, and other 
important departments of the Govern- 
ment, together with those who are en- 
gaged directly in the war production and 
in the prosecution of the war. It was 
introduced in the Senate and carefully 
considered by the Senate. It then came 
to the House and was referred to our 
Judiciary Committee. Our committee 
heard representatives of the Navy, War, 
Justice, other departments and agencies 
of the Government charged with the 
duty of providing for the defense of this 
Nation and the prosecution of the war. 

The bill covers 16 titles. The subject 
treated in no one title is related to the 
subject treated in any other title. These 
several titles cover what the administra- 
tion considers as the additional essential 
powers needed by the Government in or- 
der to expedite production and the prose- 
cution of the war. Ordinarily the matters 
contained in these several titles would 
have been referred to several committees 
of the House, which, under the rules of 
the House, would probably consider them, 
but in order to expedite prompt consid- 
eration and passage of this important 
bill the administration deemed it in the 
interest of the national defense to com- 
bine al] of these matters in one bill and 
have it considered by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House. 

With the exception of title 8, this im- 
portant measure received the unanimous 
approval of the Judiciary Committee. 
Title 8 was stricken from the bill. Let us 
bear in mind that this bill was worked 
out by the President and the other de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment for the single purpose of expediting 
the prosecution of the war and that the 
bill before us has the approval, as I un- 
derstand it, of the President, the War 
Department, the Navy Department, and 
every other department and agency of 
the Government charged with providing 
for our national defense and in the pros- 
ecution of our war effort. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Smitu] has offered an amendment to 
this bill; It has provoked a great deal of 
discussion and controversy. The impor- 
tant question is, Will his amendment ex- 
pedite the prosecution of the war? If it 
will, we ought to adopt it. We are in a 
great war, and everything necessary 
should be done to bring victory to our 
armed forces at the earliest moment pos- 
sible. If the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Virginia will not aid produc- 
tion of war supplies and will not expedite 
our war effort, it should be rejected. 

Under our Constitution the President 
is the Commander in Chief of our armed 
forces. Congress has voted for war pur- 
poses alone since July 1, 1940, more than 
$142,000,000,000 and has granted to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt much more power than 
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has ever been given to any other Ameri- 
can President in peace or in war, and 
acting with the President are the War 
Department, Navy Department, Hon. 
Donald Nelson, who has been placed at 
the head of our war production. He is 
ably assisted by General Knudsen, one of 
the great production executives of the 
Nation, and there are other agencies co- 
operating with the President. 

I propound these questions to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman and good Demo- 
crat from Virginia: Does the gentleman 
contend that the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy is for his amendment? 
Does the gentleman contend that the 
Secretary of the Navy is for his amend- 
ment? Does he contend that the Secre- 
tary of War is for his amendment? Does 
he contend that Hon. Donald Nelson, who 
is the generalissimo in charge of war 
production, is for his amendment? Does 
the gentleman contend that General 
Knudsen, or any other important direc- 
tor, leader, or agency interested in the 
national-defense effort or in expediting 
our war effort, is for his amendment? I 
understand all of these important exec- 
utives are against hisamendment. It has 
been heard around here that the Pres- 
ident would veto this important and nec- 
essary bill, if it contained the Smith 
amendment. 

We have every reason to believe that 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Nelson, and all of those en- 
gaged in war production efforts and in 
charge of our defenses are against his 
amendment. If the President, who is the 
Commander in Chief, the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, Hon. 
Donald Nelson, General Knudsen, and 
others are opposed to this amendment, 
there must be something wrong with the 
amendment. They are charged with the 
defenses of this Nation. They, undoubt- 
edly, are interested in doing those things 
that will expedite the prosecution of the 
war. 

As the gentleman from Virginia has 
intimated that he would speak after me, 
I should like for him to answer these 
important questions. If the President 
and those in charge of our armed forces 
on land and sea and in the air and in 
charge of our production efforts are all 
of the opinion that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Virginia will hinder 
rather than expedite the defenses and the 
war efforts of this Nation, the Congress 
should stop, look, and listen before 
taking that action. If this amendment is 
adopted, the bill would go back to the 
Senate, and to conference where it would 
likely provoke a long debate. Those in 
charge of our defenses and in our war 
production efforts say that this measure 
is of vital importance and must be passed 
now. 

It has also been pointed out that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia was introduced from the floor of 
the House. It is far reaching. It pro- 
poses to repeal many important and far- 
reaching laws themselves, covering a 
period of 50 years and involving industry, 
commerce, as well as labor. It may be 
that some steps should be taken. No 
committee has considered the Smith 
amendment. Neither the representa- 
tives of. the Government, nor industry, 
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nor labor nor commerce have had an 
opportunity to be heard. None of these 
proposals have been carefully checked or 
studied by any committee. The Smith 
amendment involves much more than the 
question of hours and pay of workers. 

This Nation is now engaged in the 
greatest, costliest, and bloodiest war in 
which it ever took part. We are now in 
the war. It is not the time or place to 
debate as to how we became involved in 
the war. The people of this Nation and 
its resources must now unite in the most 
effective effort to win the war. The in- 
terest of any particular individual or 
group cannot outweigh the national in- 
terest. If there are any laws upon our 
statute books or any conditions that can 
be and should be corrected by congres- 
sional action, a measure or measures 
should be introduced to repeal any such 
acts and to correct any such conditions, 
and then those bills should be referred 
to the proper committees and hearings 
should be held where all interested 
parties, including the Government, will 
have an opportunity to present their re- 
spective views, and the committee report 
such measure or measures to the House 
and Senate and there to be consid- 
ered on their merits, looking alone to 
the highest and best interest of our 
country. I have no doubt but what the 
Congress would not hesitate to protect 
the Nation against any or all selfish in- 
terests or groups and will take the neces- 
sary action to promote production and 
expedite the war effort and our national 
defense. The American people will not 
tolerate the attempts of any individual 
or group to promote their own selfish 
interest as against the welfare of our 
Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
GIBSON]. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly favor the Smith amendment, and 
shall vote for same. 

Throughout this debate I have heard 
statements for and against this measure, 
and I am forced to say that I fear the 
real peril facing the democracies of the 
world is going over the heads of many 
of us. Are we the guardians of the labor 
leaders or any other special interest, or 
are we guardians of the peace, liberty, 
frecdom, and happiness of our beloved 
democracy? I wish this question could 
sink deep into the hearts of the member- 
ship of this House. The life of our 
democracy hangs in the very balance, we 
can lose this war, and if we do not de- 
part from this schoolboy picnic philos- 
ophy, we are going to lose it. We can 
win, but it is going to take the best and 
all there is in every citizen of this great 
country. 

I have no disposition to take any right 
from any laboring man, and I further 
realize that labor is due its rights of 
protection. However, the rights of labor, 
industry, and every American citizen is 
critically in peril, and we must all sacri- 
fice now to save the future of all of us. 
Think of those in the automobile and oil 
business, they have been called upon to 
virtually forfeit their businesses, but they 
have not murmured, and why should 
some other class complain when they are 
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called upon to work more than 40 hours a 
week? It is perfectly ridiculous to think 
of winning this war on any such efforts. 
Germany and Japan are working 100 
hours per week. Is not our cause as dear 
and priceless as theirs? Do not our 
workingmen and women love our coun- 
try as much as their barbarous aggres- 
sors do theirs? The great majority of 
labor is willing to work for this victory 
and want to work for this victory. 

I have heard so many remarks about 
what happened in 1892. For this I am 
not responsible, as I did not discover 
America until 1893. I am, however, re- 
sponsible for actions here now and for 
the future of my Nation and the rights 
of my people, and I shall give all there is 
in me toward a victory that will preserve 
American freedom for my children and 
the children of this Nation and those yet 
to be born. Where is the man or woman 
that is not willing to work more than 40 
hours a week to save a Nation with all its 
glory, that has meant to freedom-loving 
people what this democracy has meant 
to us. I recall that the Holy Writ says 
in substance that we shall work 6 days 
and rest on the seventh, and further in 
substance, if the ox falls in the ditch on 
the Sabbath he may be taken out. If we 
could only realize it, something more 
precious than your ox is now in the ditch; 
the American eagle is in the ditch, and 
it is going to take a different type states- 
manship and war effort than that so far 
exercised to pull it out. 

Production of fighting equipment is go- 
ing to be the determining factor in this 
war, and we have no way of knowing just 
how few lost hours will lose it for the de- 
mocracies. Why take a chance, why not 
stiffen up our backs and face the issue 
without regard to our political future and 
put our Nation above ourselves? Think 
of the sons of our American mothers and 
fathers who are fighting on foreign soil 
not alone for the protection of democracy 
but for their own lives, which hang in 
jeopardy 24 hours a day, who are in dire 
need of fighting equipment. Are you will- 
ing to desert them now? Suppose they 
gently reposed on a 40-hour-week effort. 
They are either in action 24 hours a day 
or standing ready. How do you like to 
walk the streets and argue and quarrel 
while they are fighting for you and need- 
ing the products of your labor? 

I would like to r mind you that this is 
in no sense a repeal of any law affecting 
the rights of labor. It merely suspends 
the operation of a 40-hour week, thereby 
permitting employers to work its labor 
more than 40 hours, and labor, a ma- 
jority of which is fully patriotic, to work 
more than 40 hours per week and thereby 
do its full part in our war efforts. We 
have sawmills in my district that took 
Government contracts for materials badly 
needed in the national defense when la- 
bor was plentiful. Their bids were made 
and accepted with the knowledge that 
they could work two shifts and not be 
forced to pay any overtime. Since then 
labor has become so scarce that they 
either must work overtime at time and a 
half—and therefore lose money on their 
contracts—or either shut down when 8 
hours are up and thereby delay produc- 
tion of material badly needed at this 
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time. I personally know that the laborer 
wants to work more than 8 hours at regu- 
lar pay and would gladly sign a waiver of 
the law if they were permitted to do so. 
It is more than ridiculous that this House 
is not only willing but anxious to suspend 
the operation of this law through the du- 
ration, and this is all the amendment 
seeks to do. 

I appeal to every Member of this House 
to rally to the support of our cause and 
vote for this amendment. 

I want to say to you and to the people 
of the Nation that, if we do not wake up 
and realize that we have got something 
besides a grand, sweet song to sing, we 
may wake up with the flag of Germany 
and of Japan floating over your country 
and mine. I do not believe the American 
people, with all the glorious traditions 
behind them, will tolerate or think about 
tolerating winning the war against the 
powers we have got to fight on a 40-hour 
week. Such a thought all but nauseates 
me. 

Let me remind you in conclusion that 
the Stars and Stripes were not hoisted 
over free America on a 40-hour-per-week 
basis, and that she will not continue to 
float on free air on such a basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. CLASON]. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is so framed that I feel it may 
work most unfairly. For instance, the 
War Department has between 60,000 and 
70,000 employees in its manufacturing 
arsenals. At Springfield, Mass., in the 
famous armory which is producing the 
Garand rifle, there are more than 8,000 
of such per diem employees. Under the 
present law, they may work up to 48 hours 
a week. They can work 40 hours on 
straight pay and the 8 hours overtime at 
pay and a half. They are not limited to 
8 hours in any one day, but they are lim- 
ited to 48 hours in any one week. If the 
Smith amendment is adopted, I am ad- 
vised by an official in the War Depart- 
ment that it is very likely these employees 
would find themselves in the position 
where they might be called upon to work 
more than 40 hours a week, perhaps only 
48, or perhaps 60, but they still would be 
limited, in all probability, to straight pay 
and no overtime. 

These 8,000 employees of the Spring- 
field Armory are very patriotic American 
citizens. I think the recent report of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur on the effective- 
ness of the Garand rifle in the Philip- 
pines shows best of all the kind of pro- 
duct they are turning out. 

In the same community there are 
thousands of other people employed in 
similar types of work. They, through 
their union contracts, are in a position 
te secure overtime pay, time and a half, 
or even double time under certain condi- 
tions, when they work over the stipulated 
number of hours a week, usually 40 hours, 
even though this amendment is adopted. 
I feel that it is very unfair that in one 
community or, for that matter, through- 
out the United States, persons who hap- 
pen to.be employees of the arsenals of the 
War Department should find themselves 
in a position where they will not be given 
the same kind of treatment as employees 
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in private industry will get. Their unions 
cannot demand from the Government, 
and they cannot strike for better wages. 
In fact, they would not think of striking. 
They are upholding a most honorable, 
century-old tradition. Their representa- 
tives confer with the armory officials as 
occasion demands. They are meeting 
schedules regularly in production of the 
Garands, They are entitled to the same 
treatment as all other Americans; This 
amendment discriminates against them. 
e shall, therefore, vote against its adop- 
ion. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to make this short observation, which 
will not take 2 minutes: If we should 
pass the Smith amendment today, we 
will be doing exactly what the French 
Nation did before their defeat by Ger- 
many. It will be recalled that we read 
that labor organizations in France were 
squelched before there was any defending 
done against the German Army. If you 
think that is the way to get patriotic 
service from labor in America—to abol- 
ish all of the laws that they have gath- 
ered throughout the last 50 years for 
their own protection and brand labor as 
unpatriotic—then I say you are taking a 
step whicl., in my judgment, will lead to 
a slack defense when we need from 
unions nearly everything this country 
Possesses. ; 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield; 

Mr. BURDICK. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it not a fact that when 
the railroad: men struck in France to 
improve working conditions the nation 
ealled them to the colors and told them 
as an army to run the railroads and 
break the strike? 

Mr. BURDICK. In any event, the ac- 
tion against labor in France defeated the 
French Republic. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp on the 
Smith amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, we are 
now in the midst of a devastating war, 
world-wide in its scope, which threatens 
to destroy not only our own liberties and 
our country but civilization itself. Un- 
der our Constitution our President is the 
Commander in Chief of our Army and 
Navy and the directing head of all our 
fighting forces. In every war in which 
this country has been engaged, beginning 
with the War of the Revolution, we have 
lodged absolute and complete control and 
authority in the President as Com- 
mander in Chief. It would be impossible 
to carry on successfully an enterprise 
such as the one in which we are now en- 
gaged without delegating to the Com- 
mander in Chief the power to direct our 
war activities. We have already passed 
one bill extending these war powers to 
the President: 

We now have before us S. 2208, known 
as the second war-powers bill, which has 
for its purpose to further expedite the 
prosecution of the war, to accomplish 
which broad and all-comprehensive 
powers are placed in the hands of the 
President. In peacetimes it is true we 
would not tolerate the abdication of Con- 
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gress by the surrender of controls which 
logically should be retained by it. Now 
we are in war. We must govern our- 
selves accordingly. We cannot haggle, 
debate, and procrastinate over what 
should be done with respect to acts which 
are necessary to bring success to our 
arms. We must lodge the power of de- 
cision over these matters in this critical 
hour facing us in our Commander in 
Chief. 

For my own part I determined my 
course on December 7 last when the 
war was thrust upon us by the cowardly 
acts of the Japanese in their attack upon 
Pearl Harbor while professing to be nego- 
tiating for peace. I determined then 
that everything that lay within my power 
I would do to help to defeat our enemies 
who are seeking to crush us. I deter- 
mined then that in order to successfully 


prosecute the war we would have to clear 


the decks for battle, lay aside all differ- 
ences which would in any way interfere 
with carrying out our war efforts, and 
lodge supreme and complete power in 
our Commander in Chief to bring to bear 
every resource we possess to the one end 
of winning the war. The determina- 
tion I made on December 7 I shall en- 
deavor to maintain until our efforts are 
successful. 

This bill now before us, it is true, is an 
omnibus bill covering 16 titles, each of 
which is separate and distinct, all of 
which, however, have to do with the one 
undertaking to further expedite the 
prosecution of the war. These war 
powers which by the bill are lodged in 
the President as Commander in Chief, 
are the result of the labors of all the de- 
partment heads of the Government hav- 
ing to do with the prosecution of the war. 
They have been meticulously examined 
and determined upon as the powers that 
are necessary to aid in the prosecution of 
the war. They have not only had the 
approval of the legal department of the 
Government but of the War and Navy 
Departments and others and in addition 
they come to us with the approval and 
recommendation of the Commander in 
Chief himself. The powerful Judiciary 
Committee of the House has given full 
consideration to these recommendations 
and the bill now comes before us with the 
approval of that committee. 

Mr. Chairman, for my own part I feel 
duty bound to give my full support to this 
bill embodying as it does the combined 
recommendations of these key depart- 
ments of our Government and the Presi- 
dent. To do less, I would violate my fixed 
determinat’»n to do everything within 
my power to uphold the President in 
meeting the grave responsibilities rest- 
ing upon him as Commander in Chief of 
our fighting forces. 

Mr. Chairman, we now have presented 
for consideration the so-called Smith 
amendmen’ offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SmrrH] which em- 
bodies the provisions of H. R. 6616. This 
amendment, if enacted, would suspend 
during the national emergency 17 laws 
heretofore enacted by the Congress hav- 
ing to do with hours; wages, overtime, 
and othe: provisions for the protection 
of labor. These provisions have not 
come to us with the recommendation of 
the Judiciary Committee and do not 
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constitute a part of the recommendations 
of the Departments of War and Navy and 
others in charge of our war efforts. Fur- 
thermore, the amendment is disapproved 
by the President and therefore does not 
constitute a part of the war program de- 
signed to expedite the prosecution of the 
war efforts as promulgated by those hav- 
ing the matter in hand. These 17 sus- 
pensions of the protective measures here- 
tofore enacted have not been the subject 
of hearings or examinations by the com- 
mittee with a view to determining their 
full scope and the result that might fol- 
low from this wholesale suspension of 
these enactments. The hardships that 
would follow the suspension of these laws 
would fall most heavily on nonunion em- 
ployees who constitute the greatest num- 
ber of the laboring public. Union em- 
ployees both A. F. of L. and C. I. O. have 
their hours of labor, pay, and other work- 
ing conditions fixed by contracts entered 
into as a result of their bargaining rights. 

In order to win the war we must main- 
tain complete and sincere unity of pur- 
pose among all the forces of our Nation 
necessary for the prosecution of the war. 
Capital, labor, and the general public 
must join hands wholeheartedly: in a sin- 
cere and honest effort to work together 
in unison to bring about the fullest pro- 
duction in all of our war activities. 
Everything else must be subordinated to 
this one effort. Without the full cooper- 
ation of labor we cannot hope to be suc- 
cessful. The adoption of this amend- 
ment with its far-reaching consequences 
in this critical hour of our Nation's fight 
to preserve its life would be ill-advised, 
in my judgment. Particularly so is this 
true when to adopt it would be against 
the recommendations of all those whom 
we have placed in charge of our war ef- 
forts and in direct opposition to the de- 
sires and wishes of the President him- 
self as Commander in Chief, charged 
with the duties of bringing our produc- 
tive processes to full capacity. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that we adopt 
S. 2208 without amendments, except 
clarifying ones and those recommended 
by the committee, to the end that the 
prosecution of the war may be carried 
forward without interruption and that 
production may be increased to the full- 
est extent, so that our fighting forces on 
the far-removed battle front may be im- 
plemented with every instrument and 
tool for the prosecution of the war that 
lies within our power to give to them. 
Let us all join hands in the one supreme 
effort in this grim hour confronting our 
Nation to the end that this devastating 
conflict may be brought to a successful 
N at the earliest possible 

me. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I haye an amendment, which I am send- 
ing to the desk, and I ask to have it re- 
ported for information at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Waurrtincton offers the following as 
a substitute for the pending amendment: 

“TITLE IV-A 

“That during the national emergency de- 
clared to exist by the President on May 27, 
1941, the following provisions of law, as 
amended, except to the extent that they are 
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applicable to employers and employees, per- 
forming work which the President finds and 
by order decldres is not necessary for the 
prosecution of the war’— 


Mr. WHITTINGTON (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, the remainder 
of the amendment is an exact copy of 
the Smith amendment. I ask unanimous 
consent that the further reading be dis- 
pensed with at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
do I understand that this is offered as 
a substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is 
read only for information, and will later 
have to be offered if it is desired to have 
it considered. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the pending motion is the Monroney 
amendment. The Monroney amend- 
ment provides—and I quote: 

In plants determined by him to be vital 
to the production of war supplies, the Presi- 
dent may suspend— 


And so forth. The amendment that 
I propose is really a substitute for the 
Monroney amendment; and instead of 
providing that the President may sus- 
pend the hours, days, or weeks of labor, 
the amendment I propose automatically 
suspends by the adoption of the Smith 
amendment those days, hours, and weeks 
and gives the President of the United 
States the authority to declare what work 
is not necessary to the prosecution of the 
war by excepting such work from the 
Smith amendment—and I quote my 
amendment: 

Except to the extent that they are ap- 
Pplicawle to employers and employees per- 
forming work which the President finds and 
by order declares is not necessary to the 
prosecution of the war. 


In a word, the Smith amendment, 
which has been analyzed by the remarks 
of the gentleman from Virginia, as 
shown by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 25, 1942, page 1650, suspends 
only the days, weeks, and hours of 17 
acts, including the Communication Act, 
as amended, which has reference to the 
hours of radio inspectors, and including 
the Puerto Rico Act affecting only Gov- 
ernment work in Puerto Rico. 

I am delighted that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Casey] has 
said that the Smith amendment can do 
no injustice to organized labor. The 
amendment provides that the two acts 
where we gave the President the right 
to suspend until June 30, 1942, shall be 
continued until December 31, 1944, and 
provides, not for the repeal but for the 
suspension as respect hours and days and 
weeks of each of these 17 acts that have 
to do either with defense construction or 
with Government work, and that they 
shall be suspended for the duration of 
the war. i 

I am glad to know that the gentle- 
men who spoke from districts where 
there is organized labor say that these 
amendments can do them no injustice. I 
believe we can depend upon it that if they 
do not do any injustice to organized labor 
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they will not do any injustice to unor- 
ganized labor. 

I believe in the man who toils; I favor 
collective bargaining. My sympathies 
are with the laboring man. I believe, 
however, that labor has been imposed 
upon by designing and selfish leaders. 
This does not apply to all labor. At heart 
labor is sound. 

Again, I believe that labor has in many 
instances been under subversive influ- 
ences. Labor is not altogether to blame. 
The country is demanding that labor free 
itself from undesirable leaders and un- 
desirable influences. The purpose of the 
Smith amendment is really to free labor. 

I extend to say that, while I have op- 
posed wages-and-hours legislation gener- 
ally, I have done so in the conviction that 
it was for each State to determine the 
regulations for that State. I have op- 
posed sweatshops and child labor, and I 
have advocated a square deal for labor, 
both organized and unorganized. 

I repeat that I was glad to hear the 
gentlemen representing districts where 
there is muck organized labor, including 
the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. organiza- 
tions, say that the Smith amendment 
would have no effect on them, that they 
would be uninfluenced by the passage of 
the Smith amendment. They state that 
organized labor is protected by contracts 
that will run along for some time. The 
complete answer is that if organized labor 
is not afiected they have no complaint 
with respect to the Smith amendment. 
The further answer is that if organized 
labor is not affected, certainly unorgan- 
ized labor is not injured. The fact is 
that none of the real rights of either or- 
ganized or unorganized labor is invaded 
by the pending amendment. No legisla- 
tion against sweatshops and child labor, 
and no similar legislation is involved. 


It is no time for quibbling. A question 
was asked as to what section and para- 
graph of the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended in 1941, was involved. 
Members of Congress have received full 
notice; they know what provision of the 
Communications Act is involved. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
was careful to state that the pending 
amendment was prepared by the draft- 
ing service and he was careful to state 
that the analysis of the amendment and 
that the statutes affected by the amend- 
ment have been placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record in connection with his 
speech of February 25, 1942, and a full 
analysis appears on page 1650 of the 
Record. The only part of the Com- 
munications Act, as amended, that is 
affected involves the compensation for 
radio inspectors. They are Government 
employees. 

Another question was asked with re- 
spect to the statute of March 3, 1917, 
respecting the government of Puerto 
Rico. The analysis of the bill shows 
that it refers to the 8 hours with respect 
to the employment by the Government 
on public works. If the United States 
is to pay for work in Puerto Rico during 
the war, the workers should cooperate 
and work longer hours, if necessary. 
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Every one of the 17 laws and the pro- 
visions of the laws were set forth in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Wednesday, 
February 25. He who runs should have 
known just what provisions are sus- 
pended. 

All of the 17 acts referred to involve 
hours, days, or weeks of labor, and only 
those provisions of the acts involving 
hours, days, or weeks and involving Sun- 
days or holidays or nights and involving 
payment for time-and-a-half overtime 
are suspended. All of the statutes have 
to do with either defense plants or with 
Government works. 

The act of October 10, 1940, prohibit- 
ing more than 8 hours upon work covered 
by Maritime Commission contracts stipu- 
lates that the provision terminates on 
June 30, 1942. One of the first general 
war-power bills, known as the act of 
June 28, 1940, authorizes the President 
to suspend for the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the Coast Guard the provi- 
sions of the act respecting 8 hours’ labor, 
and the act stipulates that it shall termi- 
nate on June 30, 1942. 

If it be unfair to labor, either organ- 
ized or unorganized, to pass the pending 
Smith amendment, it was unfair to pass 
the acts, from which I have just quoted, 
in 1940. There is nothing new about the 
principle. If it were necessary to suspend 
in 1940 to prepare for war, it is a great 
deal more necessary to suspend in 1942 
to win the war. 

There is another reason for the sus- 
pension provided in the pending amend- 
ment. One of the statutes at least pro- 
hibits more than 30 hours in any one 
week under loans furnished by the Re- 
con: truction Finance Corporation. Tax- 
Payers must foot the bill Others of the 
statutes only involve the suspension of 
the 8-hour day in emergencies. No ref- 
erence is made t the 40-hour week. 

The amendment contemplates the 
statutory suspension of the provisions in 
any of the laws and they do occur in 
several of the acts, that require payment 
of time and a half for overtime and for 
holidays and for nights. 

Such provisions were inserted in the 
act for peacetimes. They are not re- 
pealed; they are only suspended for the 
wartime. If soldiers can fight longer 
than 8 hours a day or longer than 40 
hours a week, laborers should be willing 
to work longer. 

There must be no misunderstanding. 
The amendment does not prohibit the 
payment of time and a half for over- 
time; it does not in any wise prevent 
collective bargaining; it leaves the em- 
ployees free to bargain collectively; it 
leaves unorganized labor just where it is. 
There is no discrimination between the 
two. 

Some of the 17 statutes, I repeat, refer 
to 8 hours. They do not refer to the 40- 
hour week. Some of them make no ref- 
erence to time and a half for overtime. 
The real purpose of the pending amend- 
ment is to provide for the abolition of the 
40-hour week in war industries. Wages 
are not involved—only hours, days, and 
weeks are involved in this amendment. 
It is intended to apply to defense indus- 
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tries. Such is the purpose of the Mon- 
roney amendment. 

I believe it is time for Congress to 
speak up. Under the Monroney amend- 
ment it would be for the President to 
suspend the hours, the days, and the 
weeks laws in defense plants. Congress 
should not straddle any longer. If it is 
sound for the President to suspend, it is 
equally sound for Congress to suspend. 

While I have opposed wages-and-hours 
legislation, my activities in the pending 
amendment are directed toward produc- 
tion in national-defense industries. If 
by any construction any part of the 17 
acts that are involved relates to manu- 
facturing or to industries that are not 
engaged in the production of war sup- 
plies, they are not involved, but to make 
assurance doubly sure and to present 
the concrete question to Congress and 
to abolish the 40-hour week in defense 
industries, I believe that it would be bet- 
ter to substitute for the Monroney 
amendment, which authorizes the Pres- 
ident, in plants determined by him to be 
vital to the production of war supplies, 
to suspend the hours and the days, and 
in lieu of that to amend the Smith 
amendment by providing that the Smith 
amendment shall not be applicable to 
any employers or employees performing 
work which the President finds, and by 
order declares, is not necessary to the 
prosecution of the war. While I favor 
the Smith amendment, I shall, there- 
fore, propose in due time the Smith bill 
with the proposed amendment; or, if the 
Monroney amendment is defeated, I will 
offer an amendment to the Smith bill, 
excepting from the suspension and mak- 
ing the Smith amendments inapplicable 
to employers and employees performing 
work which the President finds is not 
Necessary to the prosecution of the war. 

Labor is patriotic; labor wants to work 
longer than 8 hours when necessary. 
Labor wants to work longer than 40 hours 
a week when necessary. Labor is willing 
to work on holidays. I believe that if sol- 
diers are not paid time and a half for 
overtime, labor will be willing to work, 
or at least will be satisfied with the right 
to bargain collectively as to overtime. 

The question before the House is the 
passage of legislation to promote the win- 
ning of the war. I know of no better way 
to aid in that great objective than in free- 
ing labor from subversive influences, un- 
desirable leadership, and leadership that 
may contribute to depriving labor of 
many of the gains it has obtained. 

The real purpose of the Smith amend- 

ment is to save labor, organized and un- 
organized, from those who would sacri- 
fice labor to promote their selfish ends. 

Those who oppose the Smith amend- 
ment have admitted that organized labor 
will be deprived of no rights because there 
is nothing to prevent collective bargain- 
ing. They ask, however, for the defeat of 
the pending amendment on the ground 
that they will prejudice unorganized la- 
bor. I believe that those who make these 
statements are unconsciously influenced 
by their partiality for organized labor. 
The best proof I can offer of this state- 
ment is that those who said it would in- 
jure unorganized labor have failed to 
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mention or to describe a single provision 
of the pending amendment that will in- 
jure or destroy a single right of unorgan- 
ized labor. I repeat that if it will not in- 
terfere with the rights of organized labor, 
it will not interfere with the rights of 
unorganized labor. 

I put country above labor, either or- 
ganized or unorganized. No man has de- 
nounced the profiteer more than I. No 
man has denounced the corrupt contrac- 
tor more than I. I have advocated legis- 
lation to curb excessive profits to contrac- 
tors. I wish there were such legislation 
in the pending bill. The amendment 
deals with labor. Other bills cover con- 
tracts and cover taxes. I will continue 
to vote to eliminate the racketeer, 
whether he be a contractor or whether 
he be a labor leader. I will continue to 
vote to curb the racketeer, whether he 
is a capitalist or whether he is a so- 
called labor leader. 

I believe in the rights of labor. I am 
always sympathetic with those who toil, 
but I will continue whenever and wher- 
ever I can to eliminate the racketeers 
who would destroy the gains and rights 
that labor has attained. 

My purpose in offering the amendment. 
to the Smith amendment is to promote 
the passage of the substance of the Smith 
amendment, and the real purpose of that 
amendment is to abolish the 8-hour day 
and the 40-hour week for the duration of 
the war. 

If any oppose the real purpose of the 
amendment on the ground that collective 
bargaining would be affected, or if they 
oppose it on the ground that they favor 
time and a half pay for overtime work, 
then I suggest that an amendment would 
be in order to state definitely that col- 
lective bargaining is not affected or an 
amendment to strike out the provisions 
that would suspend payment of time and 
a half for overtime. The remedy is not 
to defeat an amendment that will enable 
labor to produce, The remedy is to per- 
fect legislation that will enable Donald 
Nelson, charged with production, to have 
defense plants work on holidays. 

I believe that our soldiers are just as 
Patriotic as our workers. We have 
drafted soldiers; we did not depend on 
volunteers. If we can draft soldiers, if we 
have not depended on volunteers for the 
armed forces, we can legislate, and we 
should legislate, to suspend the 40-hour 
week for the duration of the war. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTINGTON] has just offered a 
substitute for the so-called Smith amend- 
ment. As I understand the parliamen- 
tary situation, before that substitute can 
be voted upon we must first vote upon 
the various pending amendments and the 
amendments which have been read for 
information. After the Smith amend- 
ment has been perfected—if I may use 
that expression—then the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi 
will be in order without further debate. 
e I stated it correctly, Mr. Chair- 
man 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man make that statement as a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair invites 
attention to page 6 of Cannon’s Prece- 
dents, where a diagram appears, that 
clearly shows the parliamentary situa- 
tion. An amendment is in order. An 
amendment to the amendment is in 
order. A substitute for the amendment 
is in order, and an amendment to the sub- 
stitute. All those can be pending at one 
time, but any other would be in the third 
degree. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. As far as I 
am concerned, the Whittington substi- 
tute is entirely agreeable to me. The 
effect of it is that it suspends these 
same laws, but it leaves in the hands of 
the President the power to exempt from 
that exception any industry that he re- 
gards as not essential to national de- 
fense. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a further parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Can the 
Whittington substitute be offered and 
voted upon before the others are dis- 
posed of? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the amendment 
is offered as a substitute for the pending 
Smith amendment it can be offered, but 
the amendment to the amendment, such 
as the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] 
would be voted on first before the ques- 
tion would recur on the substitute for 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Then after 
all these amendments are voted on the 
Whittington substitute would be voted 
upon? 

The CHAIRMAN. If it is offered it 
would be voted upon next preceding the 
vote on the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Under the par- 
liamentary situation, is it not true that I 
am precluded from offering the amend- 
ment which I propose to the original 
Smith amendment, as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct in that no amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma is in order, because it 
would be in the third degree. 

Mr.WHITTINGTON. For that reason 
I did not offer it as an amendment to the 
amendment, 

A further parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I have an- 
nounced that I propose to offer that as 
an amendment. Is it not true that in 
the event the Monroney amendment is 
rejected by the committee, then it would 
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be in order for me to offer this amend- 
ment as an amendment to the Smith 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And that I pro- 
pose to do. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have a substitute 
for the Smith amendment. In what 
order is it presented? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be in order 
to be offered at any time before action 
on the Smith amendment is taken. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a substitute amendment for the 
Smith amendment which is at the desk, 
and if debate is closed I would like to 
have the Clerk read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not closed 
because there are two more names on 
the list. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it 

Mr. DONDERO. Would the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. Murpock] be in order be- 
fore the amendment offered by Mr. Mon- 
RONEY is voted on? 

The CHAIRMAN. It could be offered, 
but it would not be voted on before the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monronry]. But 
it is not offered as an amendment to the 
Smith amendment. I understand it will 
be offered as a substitute for the Smith 
amendment. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. POWERS. If the Monroney 
amendment is adopted, will there be a 
vote on the Smith amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. Action cannot 
be taken in the House without the House 
voting, except by unanimous consent. 

The Chair would like to make an in- 
quiry. There are two other names ap- 
pearing on the list, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sumners] and the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. Do 
both gentlemen seek recognition? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not seek 
recognition, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
McLavcHiin! for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it would be well for us in passing 
on this amendment to consider the cir- 
cumstances under which the bill comes 
before us. 

We are at war. The President of the 
United States is the Commander in Chief 
of the armed forces of our Nation. He is 
the Commander in Chief of those on the 
left side of the aisle as well as of those on 
the right. The President of the United 
States requested certain changes in exist- 
ing law for the purpose of expediting our 
war efforts. Our effort is devoted to the 
winning of this war. Unless we win this 
war there will be no parties, there will be 
no capital, there will be no labor, there 
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will be no agriculture. Unity is essential 
to the winning of this war. This bill 
came before the subcommittee of which 
I am chairman under those circum- 
stances. Hearings were had, and on both 
sides of the aisle in the subcommittee 
and in the full Committee on the Judi- 
ciary the views and expressions of the 
President were listened to respectfully 
and patriotically. 

This provision that comes before us 
today in the form of an amendment 
which will have the effect, the far-reach- 
ing effect, of changing drastically 17 laws, 
dating back as far as 1892, was not be- 
fore the subcommittee or the full Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. Hearings were 
had on the other titles but not on this. 
I do not think this is a partisan thing; 
I do not think this is a thing in which 
we need consider anything but our pa- 
triotic duty as Americans. 

I think we should give regard—Demo- 
crats, Republicans, and Independents— 
to the views and wishes of the Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces of 
the United States and pass this bill as 
it has been recommended with such 
suggestions in the titles which are sub- 
mitted as we deem proper, but I do not 
believe, as chairman of the subcommittee 
which conducted these hearings, that it 
is in line with proper procedure and that 
it is going to effectuate unity or forward 
our war aims to come into this House 
without a word of hearings from anyone 
in the Army, the Navy, the President 
himself, or his advisers, or those who are 
delegated by him, and attempt to legis- 
late on the floor of the House. I think 
if we are going to approach the question 
involved in the Smith amendment, we 
should do it in an orderly way, and that 
we should have the advice and counsel of 
those who are primarily charged with 
the responsibility of conducting this war. 
Let us remember that we are at war. 
Let us remember that this Nation is in 
peril. When we vote on this amendment 
we should consider the views of those 
who are primarily charged with the re- 
sponsibility of the war. We have not had 
the benefit of their views. For this rea- 
son I do not believe the Smith amend- 
ment should be adopted, or any proposal 
in substitution for it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that as each 
amendment is voted on the Clerk may 
read it so that we may have it clearly 
in mind and not be confused. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
again report the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MONRONEY: 
Page 1, line 9, after “as amended”, strike 


out the remainder of the line and insert 


“may be suspended by the President in plants 
determined by him to be vital to production 
of war supplies, insofar as they—“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 
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The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Monroney) there 
were ayes 83 and noes 162. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. This is the same 
amendment that has been reported, but 
I now offer it independently. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTINGTON 
to the amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of 
Virginia: On page 1, line 9, after “amended”, 
insert “except to the extent that they are 
applicable to employers and employees per- 
forming work which the President finds and 
by order declares is not necessary to the 
prosecution of the war.” 


The CHAIRMAN. All debate on the 
amendment is exhausted. The question 
is on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute for the Smith amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MURDOCK as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr Smrirx of Virginia: On page 12, after line 
11, insert: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law the President is hereby empowered and 
directed, when necessary to speed war pro- 
duction for national safety, to suspend any 
provision of existing law pertaining to hours 
of labor in defense industries for the duration 
of the war.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Murpocx] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

The amendment to tile amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Chairman, 
in view of the fact that I have sent to 
the Clerk’s desk an amendment, and in 
view of the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on the Judiciary and the vote just 
taken, I do not desire to press my amend- 
ment at this time. Will ft be necessary 
for me to obtain unanimous consent to 
withdraw that amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not, because 
the amendment has not been offered. It 
was read for information only. 

Mr. McGRANERY. I may say, Mr. 
Chairman, that I will not offer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. SMITH of Vir- 
ginia) there were—ayes 62, noes 226. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment, which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Surrg of Ohio: 
Immediately following title IV insert a new 
title as follows: 

“Title IV (a) relating to eligibility for the 
benefits of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
and the preservation of the credit of the 
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vernment to facilitate the preseeution of 

e war. 

“That the Civil Service Retirement Act 

t May 29, 1930, as amended, shall not apply 
3 any officer or employee of the United 
States or of the munieipal government of 
the District of Columbia in a elass or posi- 
tion which was not within the purview of 
such act of May 29, 1930, as amended, on 
January 23, 1942.” 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr, CELLER. May I inquire, Mr. 
Chairman, whether or not that amend- 
ment is to be inserted after title IV (a) 
which was just defeated, or title IV? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair under- 
stands it is offered as a new title to fol- 
low title IV. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order that the 
amendment is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Smit] desire to be 
heard? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I do, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 


the purpose of S. 2208, as stated in the 


title, is “To further expedite the prosecu- 
tion of the war.” 

There are 15 titles in this bill, not 1 
of which is related to any of the others. 

Perhaps the most germane part of this 
whole bill to its objective is title Iv. 
This is specifically designed to preserve 
the credit of the Government. The de- 
bates relating to it clearly show that it is 
intended to provide a reserve market for 
Government securities. Under this title 
the Treasury is supposed to use the 
Powers granted in it only in emergency— 
when there may be danger of a falling 
market for Government securities. 

Now, my amendment is also specifically 
designed to safeguard the credit of the 
Government. It seeks to save to the tax- 
payers, and therefore to the Treasury, 
$44,000,000 annually by repealing the 
provision in the Ramspeck Act which sets 
up pensions for 250,000 political job hold- 
ers drawing salaries up to ten and twelve 
thousand dollars a year. 

What possibly could be more necessary 
to prosecute this war than to protect the 
credit of the United States Treasury? It 
is unqualifiedly the most-needed thing 
in the United States today to prosecute 
this war. We have not got a dime to pay 
pensions to political job holders. We 
need every penny we can rake and scrape 
together to buy guns, planes, tanks, and 
ships. 

I therefore submit, Mr. Chairman, that 
my amendment is germane to the pur- 
pose of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SMITH] 
offers an amendment which is sought to 
be included as a new title to the pending 
bill. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
McLavcHLIN] makes a point of order 
against the amendment on the ground it 
is not germane. 

The Chair has examined the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, SmirH], and in that connection in- 
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vites attention to a part of the ruling of 
the Chair made yesterday on a point of 
order made at that time, as follows: 
Therefore the Chair is of the opinion that 
the only proper and reasonable test that can 
be applied in a situation of this kind is the 
subject matter and the purpose covered by 
the pending bill and the pending amend- 
ment, The purpose of the pending bill is to 
further expedite the prosecution of the war. 


The amendment offered by the gentle. 
man from Ohio [Mr. SmrrH] has to do 
with the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
May 29, 1930, as amended, and would 
affect the domestic employees of the Gov- 
ernment. Certainly there is nothing in 
the pending amendment to indicate to 
the Chair that it is related to the subject 
matter covered by the pending bill. 

The Chair is of the opinion it is not 
germane to the pending bill and sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr, KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 

Amendment offered by Mr. KrocH: On page 
12, after line 11, insert a new title, as follows: 

TTL IV (A). The President shall have the 
power to deal with each of the titles of this 
bill as if each title were a separate bill, as is 
provided by article I, section 7, of the Con- 
stitution.” 


Mr, KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, while I 
appreciate that perhaps the necessity for 
this amendment is not as cogent as it 
might have been if the events of the last 
15 minutes had turned out differently, I 
should, however, like to submit for the 
earnest consideration of the Committee 
this amendment, since it embraces a 
principle of legislating that has been long 
advocated by serious students of govern- 
ment, and which, in fact, has been 
adopted by 39 of the 48 States. 

If this House earnestly seeks to imple- 
ment by the pending bill the prosecution 
of the war, it must, I respectfully sub- 
mit, give serious consideration to the 
principle involved in this amendment. 
The various titles embraced in this bill 
are in fact separate bills. The bill seeks 
to confer upon the Executive such supple- 
mentary power as he deems necessary to 
carry out his constitutional responsi- 
bility. That is his and not our primary 
responsibility. We should not, therefore, 
present to him such a comprehensive bill 
as the one under consideration and com- 
pel him to accept it or reject it in toto. 
We must not assume in this connection 
to invade the Executive’s prerogatives. 
Above all, we should not attempt to in- 
clude within the bil] additional matters 
about whose merits there may be any 
doubt. 

This bill, being in reality 16 separate 
and distinct bills, we should as a result 
recognize that fact, and we can recognize 
it by including here the well defined and 
recognized principle embraced in the 
amendment. Our sole objective should 
be, as stated in the title of the bill, fur- 
ther to expedite the prosecution of the 
war. This objective should never be lost 
sight of by any branch of the Govern- 
ment or by any segment of the people. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 
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Mr. HANCOCK. I wish the gentleman 
would tell us where he finds the consti- 
tutional authority for this amendment, 

Mr. KEOGH. I would be very happy 
to refer the gentleman to the very dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, who on May 5, 
1937, submitted an informal opinion to 
the then Speaker. It seems to me that 
the crux of the constitutional question 
would turn upon the fact that the various 
titles of this bill are separate and dis- 
tinct and, in fact, constitute separate 
bills. 

May 5, 1937. 
Hon. WILLTIANM B. BANKHEAD, 
Speaker, the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. SPEAKER: You will recall that 
the other day when we were discussing your 
suggestion that I prepare a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution authorizing the 
President to veto separable items in appro- 
priation bills, I suggested that it might be 
worth while to consider whether such power 
may not be exercised without amending the 
Constitution, 

I have been able to examine only the text 
of the applicable provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. I have some familiarity with the his- 
torical background, none with the precedents, 
dccisions, etc. But the purpose and plan 
are so clearly revealed by the text of the Con- 
stitution that an examination of precedents 
and decisions is unnecessary to the formation 
of a tentative opinion which I am transmit- 
ting for your consideration. 

It is my opinion that the word “bill,” which 
is the key word in the text, insofar as the 
instant question is concerned, should have a 
construction not more narrow than the 
separable items in the bill, I mean items 
which might have been the subject matter 
of separate bills. I do not hold this word 
may not be given even a more liberal con- 
struction, but I am willing to go as far as 
separable items without any further explora- 
tions. If I should find contrary decisions, 
etc., I would not be able to agree with them 
though I might be compelled to abide by them. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that the pur- 
pose and plan of the Constitution would be 
ca_ried out by the construction which I have 
indicated, and that it is not carried out by 
th present construction. The present con- 
struction makes it necessary to veto an en- 
tire bill in order to give to the Congress the 
benefit of the President’s objection to a single 
item in that bill. On the other hand, it 
compels the President to give official approval 
to an item which he does not approve in order 
to avoid vetoing the whole bill, some pro- 
visions of which he may consider very im- 
portant. 

The plan of the Constitution in its entire 
concern is that proposed legislation which 
has received congressional endorsement shall 
become law when the President shall examine 
and approve it; and if it be disapproved, the 
judgment of the Congress be taken again in 
the light of the President's objections, which 
Judgment is to be expressed by a two-thirds 
vote of the Houses of Congress. It is a part 
of the plan that legislation which the Houses 
of Congress and the President, as a matter 
of fact, approve become law as soon as their 
minds meet and the formalities of the Con+ 
stitution are complied with. Permitting 
official approval by the President of that 
which is agreed to and disapproval of that 
to which he objects would be in harmony 
with the plan and purpose of the applicable 
provision of the Constitution. Any construc- 
tion of the word “bill” which compels the 
President officially to approve that which he 
does not approve in order to avoid striking 
down the whole bill, or, on the other hand, 
te strike down the whole bill in order to 
reach items he does not approve, is a con- 
struction contrary to this plan. 
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No accepted rule of constitutional construc- 
tion makes it incumbent upon effectuating 
officers so to construe this word “bill” as to 
compel them to violate the clear purpose and 
plan of the Constitution. The “bill” to be 
returned with objections means not the en- 
tire number of separable legislative items 
assembled under one caption, but any of the 
items assembled under that caption which 
it is practical to isolate and make the object 
of Executive disapproval. 

This, you understand, is a tentative opin- 
ion. I am asking a couple of members of the 
Judiciary Committee to examine further into 
the matter. As soon as they shall have com- 
pleted the examination and a conference is 
had, I shall advise you further, 

With kind personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
HATTON W. SUMNERS, 


Mr. HANCOCK. The titles in this bill 
are not separate bills any more than the 
items of an appropriation bill. 

Mr. KEOGH. The closest analogy 
that I think I might call to the gentle- 
man’s attention is an omnibus claims 
bill, where this House votes upon the 
omnibus bill and, under the rules of 
the House, on the passage of that bill it 
is dissolved into its separate titles. I 
feel, however, that this is not the time 
nor the place to argue the constitutional- 
ity of this provision. I am certain there 
are students of constitutional law here 
who will concede that this is a principle 
which comes squarely within our Consti- 
tution and has long been advocated, 
Seon, with respect to appropriation 

ills. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Imay say that omni- 
bus claims bills consist of titles originally 
introduced as individual bills and under 
the rules are considered as one bill, but 
that is only for the purpose of expediting 
tend facilitating action in the House. 
After the House has acted upon tem, 
they are divided into the separate bills 
they were originally. 

Mr. KEOGH. I do not mean to get 
into a lengthy colloquy with the gentle- 
man, but actually that has been the 
practice which has been incorporated in 
this bill. The 16 separate titles would 
have gone to upward of 10 of the stand- 
ing committees, but for the purpose of 
expediting the consideration of this bill 
they have been embraced within this 
omnibus bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HANCOCK. It may be bad prac- 
tice, but all these titles are embraced in 
one bill. They have not been considered 
separately. Under the Constitution the 
President can only sign it or return it 
with his objections. 

Mr. KEOGH. I question the validity 
of that statement, but I do not mean to 
be impolite. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I refer the gentle- 

man to article I, section 7, of the Consti- 
tution. 
Mr. KEOGH. I refer the gentieman 
also to a statement that appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 14, 
1938. 

Certainly we should follow no course, 
at the moment, other than to work in 
complete harmony with our Commander 
in Chief. We should go further and as- 
siduously avoid in any way interfering or 
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restricting the war policy of our Govern- 
ment. 

The legislative procedure adopted in 
the pending bill might tend to run coun- 
ter with the fast-changing events of these 
days. 

Vesting authority in the President to 
consider the titles of this bill, as if each 
were a separate bill would, it seems to 
me, be sound legislating and urge that 
the committee will give careful, com- 
plete, and I hope, favorable considera- 
tion to the amendment I have proposed. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on yesterday this com- 
mittee did a thing which apparently it 
did not intend todo, At the proper time 
I expect to offer an amendment to correct 
the error which was made yesterday. 

According to the debate on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SmiTH] to title IV, it was 
clearly the intention of the committee 
to restrict the amount of bonds and 
other obligations which the Federal Re- 
serve might buy directly from the Treas- 
ury to $5,000,000,000. Because that 
amendment was inserted in the wrong 
place, it is very apparent that what we 
did do, unwittingly and unconsciously, 
was to restrict to $5,000,000,000 the 
amount of bonds and other obligations 
which the Federal Reserve could buy 
either in the open market or from the 
Treasury. What we did in fact, appar- 
ently, was to confine the financing of 
this war to $5,000,000,000. I do not 
think that was the intent of the com- 
mittee. 

This shows the difficulty of trying to 
amend bills of this nature hurriedly on 
the floor of the Congress. Of course, 
this gives weight to the argument that 
this provision should have been given 
several days of hearings before it was 
ever reported by the committee in the 
first place. 

Now, I expect to offer an amendment 
at the proper time to insert the lan- 
guage in its proper place, which would 
be following the quotation marks and the 
period at the end of the sentence, on 
page 11. The amendment will be to add 
@ proviso that the total of all holdings 
purchased by the Federal Reserve direct- 
ly from the Treasury of the United States 
should not exceed $5,000,000,000. If that 
is accepted, as it should be to clear up 
the error, then I shall ask unanimous 
consent that the ianguage adopted yes- 
terday and inserted in an incorrect place 
following the word “interest” may be 
stricken from the bill. I hope it will be 
accepted, because it apparently was the 
intent of the committee to do that very 
thing yesterday. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Is the 
gentleman offering that amendment 
now? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; I say I shall 
offer it at the proper time. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. I think 
the gentleman is absolutely correct. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 
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Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Wotcorr] has very cor- 
rectly stated to the House just what is 
involved in the amendment that was 
adopted on yesterday. I will say that, like 
other Members of the House, I had not 
read the amendment until after it was 
adopted. I went to the Speaker’s desk 
and found that instead of fixing a limita- 
tion upon the amount of bonds which the 
Treasury might sell direct to the Federal 
Reserve banks, the limitation applied to 
all obligations that might be purchased 
by the Federal Reserve banks. 

Now, what is the situation? There is 
very little difference between what we did 
yesterday and what will be done if we 
adopt the amendment that has been sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Michigan. 
Already we have something like $50,000,- 
000,000 of direct Government obligations; 
in addition to that some twelve or fifteen 
billion dollars of indirect obligations. 
Before we shall have finished with 
financing the war we are sure to have an 
enormous increase in the amount of Gov- 
ernment obligations incident to the war 
program. The amount of $5,000,000,000 
is insignificant in the present program. 
So if we limit the Federal Reserve banks 
to the amount of $5,000,000,000 that they 
may purchase directly from the Treasury, 
we might just about as well leave the law 
as it is and strike out the provisions of 
title 4 of the bill. Either amendment 
would nullify the purpose of the provi- 
sion of the pending bill. The purpose of 
the provision is to permit the Federal Re- 
serve banks to purchase sufficient obliga- 
tions to prevent any embarrassment or 
difficulty in floating such obligations as 
may be necessary in the future and, 
meantime, protect outstanding obliga- 
tions already in the hands of the public. 
These obligations must be fully protected 
to insure successful war operations of the 
Treasury. 

There is no danger of inflation in this 
provision. This has been explained 
already. 

The same authority for the issuance of 
currency exists in connection with obli- 
gations purchased from the public as 
would be the case as to obligations pur- 
chased directly from the Treasury. Fed- 
eral Reserve officials are not favorable to 
inflation. They have used their powers 
repeatedly by raising reserve require- 
ments to prevent inflation. 

Let me say to the House that this 
amendment is calculated to create great 
difficulties for the Government in financ- 
ing this war. It ought not to be adopted. 
This bill should be passed as it was orig- 
inally reported and be retained until the 
task now confronting the country shall 
have been finished. The hasty vote yes- 
terday should admonish us that this kind 
of legislation should not be acted upon 
hastily, or in the absence of a full and 
complete understanding of what it in- 
volves. I hope the Committee will not 
adopt any amendment to the provisions 
of title IV of this bill. The thing to do is 
to defeat the amendment now before us, 
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and when the bill is considered in the 
House let the amendment hastily adopted 
on yesterday be eliminated by a separate 
vote. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read into 
the Recorp at this point the colloquy be- 
tween the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
SMITH], who proposed the amendment, 
and myself. The amendment that my 
most able chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee refers to has al- 
ready been passed, but it did not quite 
correctly carry out the meaning and the 
spirit of the amendment, 

I read the following: 


Mr. Dewey. Mr. Chairman, in addressing 
the House this morning relative to the 
amendment I offered I stated that the main 
purpose of the amendment was to take care 
of the requirements of the Treasury Depart- 
ment during any possible emergency, but at 
the same time to somewhat limit what they 
might consider was the emergency require- 
ment. I like the amendment offered by my 
colleague the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmirH|], and am prepared to withdraw my 
own amendment, because his amendment 
sets a definite limit in dollars as to the 
amount of securities the Treasury may sell 
directly. to the Federal Reserve System, and, 
as I understand, have outstanding in an 
aggregate amount at any one time. I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Virginia if 
what I have stated is his understanding? 

Mr. SmITH of Virginia. That is my under- 
standing. The only limitation imposed by 
the amendment is that the Treasury cannot 
sell directly to the Federal Reserve in excess 
of $5,000,000,000. 

I would like, if the gentleman will yield 
further, to make this statement. I have 
been asked two or three times what limita- 
tion this imposes upon a Federal Reserve 
bank to own bonds. It imposes no limitation. 
A Federal Reserve bank has the right to buy 
bonds in the open market, or to own bonds, 
or to acquire them in any way other than 
directly from the Treasury, and that right is 
not affected in any way, shape, or form by 
either the amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois or the amendment which I have 
offered. The sole limitation this places is 
that in the aggregate the Federal Reserve 
cannot buy directly from the Treasury more 
than 85.000, 000. 000 worth of bonds. 


It is to make that point clear that the 
amendment suggested by the gentleman 
from Michigan will be offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. KEOGH]. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again report the Keogh 
amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk 
again reported the amendment offered 
by Mr. KEOGH. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The question was taken, 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 


and the 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: Page 
12, line 11, strike out the period and the quo- 
tation marks, add a colon and the following: 
“Provided, however, That the total of all 
holdings purchased direct from the Treasury 
of the United States shall not exceed 
$5,000,000,000.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment is in keeping with the re- 
marks that I have previously made, and 
if it is adopted I expect to ask unanimous 
consent to strike out the language that 
was adopted yesterday, in keeping with 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] where it ap- 
pears after the word “interest” in the 
bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again report the Wolcott 
amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk 
again reported the Wolcott amendment. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, if I understand the amendment 
from its reading, it puts a limit upon the 
purchases that may be made by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks throughout this emer- 
gency. Is that correct? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. We hope 
that the amendment will be defeated, be- 
cause it puts a limitation upon the total 
purchases that may be made from now 
on to the end of the war. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Oh, no. I appar- 
ex. tly did not understand the gentleman’s 
question, The language as adopted by 
the House yesterday would put a limita- 
tion on the Federal I eserve holdings by 
limiting the amount of bonds, notes, and 
other obligations, which the Federal Re- 
Sc: ve could buy directly from the Treas- 
ury or in the open market. Of course, it 
is clear that was not the intent of the 
committee. It was the intent of the com- 
mittee to limit. to $5,000,000,000 the 
amount of bonds, obligations, and other 
holdings which the Federal Reserve might 
buy directly from the Treasury, and my 
amendment seeks to clarify that. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a spe- 
cific question? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Is the lan- 
guage of his proposed amendment that 
the aggregate amount of such obligations 
purchased direct from the Treasury shall 
not at any one time exceed $5,000,000,000? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It provides that the 
total of all holdings purchased directly 
from the Treasury of the United States 
shall not exceed $5,000,000,000. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. But not at 
any one time. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Not at any one time. 
I do not want to mislead the gentleman, 
because I believe that the clause hold- 
ings purchased” would limit the amount 
which could be purchased in the aggre- 
gate to $5,000,000,000, the same as the 
amendment adopted yesterday. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the reason that I feel that that 
amendment should not be adopted is be- 
cause it puts a limitation upon the total 
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amount of purchases that may be made 
during the war, There was some confu- 
sion and I was endeavoring to think of 
something else when this was introduced. 
I desire to offer an amendment to the 
amendment, if it has not already been 
agreed to. There was some confusion as 
to the parliamentary situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question before 
the Committee is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Wotcorrt]. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Is it in order 
now for me to offer an amendment to 
that amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Then I offer 
the following amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sumners of 
Texas to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Michigan: 

“Provided, however, That the aggregate 
amount of such obligations purchased di- 
rectly from the Treasury which are held at 
any one time shall not exceed $5,000,000,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man desire to offer that as an amend- 
ment to the pending amendment or as a 
substitute? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I think it 
should be offered as a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
again report the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas as a substi- 
tute for the pending amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Sumners of Texas offers a substitute 
for the pending amendment: 

“Provided, however, That the aggregate 
amount of such obligations purchased di- 
rectly from the Treasury which are held at 
any one time shall not exceed 65,000, 000.000.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for 5 minutes 
in support of the substitute amendment. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment is offered candidly 
as a compromise between the Smith 
amendment and what was urged by the 
Federal Reserve Banking System, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. There should be no com- 
promise. The original provision of the 
bill as brought before the House by the 
committee was right. We made a mis- 
take yesterday. There should be no 
limit, Therefore the gentleman’s amend- 
ment should be defeated. The amend- 
ment written into the bill should be taken 
out when the Committee rises. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is entirely 
satisfactory to me if you do that. 

Mr. McKEOUGH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr, McKEOUGH. I hope the House 
will understand that if the amendment 
adopted yesterday is not removed from 
the bill when the Committee rises there is 
no limitation as to what the amount may 
be that the Treasury Department may 
borrow wherever it cares, and the Federal 
Reserve may buy through the Treasury 
or otherwise. Those that promoted this 
proposal apparently have forgotten this 
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serious possibility: In the event a very 
heavy issue is offered and there is no re- 
sponse and the market breaks wide open, 
those existing obligations that are now 
in the portfolios of the banks, insurance 
companies, and other fiduciary institu- 
tions of the country will suffer untold 
damage. This amendment has no place 
in this measure. Neither did the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia have any place in it, because it 
destroys the very thing that some people 
seek to bring about. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, in view of what seems to be the at- 
titude of the gentlemen on the floor I 
will ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the amendment just offered. 

Mr. STEAGALL. In the gentleman’s 
time, let me say that $5,000,000,000 would 
only finance on the present basis of oper- 
ation 1 month’s Government obligations. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall not 
object, I want to state to the gentleman 
from Alabama that is just what we want 
to avoid. The committee yesterday 
wanted to avoid the necessity of tying 
this down, but did so. All I am offering 
to the committee today is a correction of 
a very apparent error, and I am offering 
my amendment to prevent the thing 
which the gentleman commented upon. 
So that the financing of the war effort 
will not be cOnfined to $5,000,000,000. 
They will be able to go into the open mar- 
ket and buy as much as they have money 
to buy. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The gentleman fully 
understands just what was done yester- 
day, but what the gentleman does now is 
merely to correct that error insofar as 
what was intended, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 
adopted it earlier. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I understand the gen- 
tleman’s position; but let me say this, and 
I will not say any more, that if this pro- 
vision is not voted out of this bill the 
Treasury will not be able to float its obli- 
gations through the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and we will be in great difficulty be- 
fore the war is over. This should be 
voted down now, and we should vote out 
the other one when we get into the House, 
and this matter will be clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sumners] that he may with- 
draw the substitute amendment? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wotcorr]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I hope 
to disperse some of this cloudy weather. 
The gentleman from Texas withdrew 
what he termed a “compromise.” It 
would have been a happy one. The Fed- 
eral Reserve would have bought the bonds 
but could not get rid of them. A happy 
compromise. I congratulate the gentle- 
man for thinking of it. Now we try to 
take advantage of an error made yester- 
day in the House. The House expressed 
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itself in favor. We are now trying to 
remedy their little mistake made in the 
language. They over here now seem to 
want to take advantage of that little 
error so that it cannot be voted in 
after the Committee rises. Do not let 
them do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Wotcorr]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Worcorr) 
there were ayes 64 and noes 96. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 


Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Worcorr and 
Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. 

The committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 94, 
noes 119. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE V—WAIVER OF NAVIGATION AND INSPECTION 
LAWS 


Sec. 501. During the national emergency 
declared by the President on May 27, 1941, to 
exist, for the purpose of securing the most 
expeditious transportation consistent with 
safety of men and materials that are neces- 
sary to national defense and to reduce de- 
lays in water-borne transportation; provide 
quicker turn arounds, expedite deliveries, and 
help to prevent shortages in defense or criti- 
ca’ materials, and, when in the opinion of the 
S cretary of Commerce there is no other rea- 
sonable recourse, the Secretary of Commerce 
is authorized, upon written recommendation 
oj the Secretary of the Navy, and of the Secre- 
tary of War, and of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and of the Secretary of Labor, and of 
the Chairman, United States Maritime Com- 
mission, or any three of the above-named 
officials, to waive compliance with the navi- 
gation and vessel inspection laws of the 
United States, except laws requiring the 
d.vision of crews of vessels of the United 
States into watches, or limiting the hours 
of labor of seamen on such vesels, but only to 
such extent and in such manner and upon 
such terms as he may find after investigation 
to be necessary or proper for the national 
defense: Provided, however, That the Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall not waive compliance 
with any of such laws to such an extent as 
will permit the navigation of any vessel in 
an unsafe condition, nor with the coastwise 
laws of the United States where the service 
desired can be supplied promptly by Ameri- 
can ships: Provided further, That in the ex- 
ercise of authority granted by this act, the 
Secretary of Commerce shall waive compliance 
vith any of such laws only by specific rulings 
for specific occasions, and shall in each case 
specifically state the particular laws with 
which compliance is waived and the reasons 
therefor: And provided further, That during 
the effective period of this act the Secretary of 
Commerce shall at the convening of each ses- 
sion of Congress, and monthly while the Con- 
gress is in session, report to the Congress 
every action taken by him under authority 
of this act. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Strike out the en- 
tire section 501 and insert on page 13, line 
24, a new section 501, as follows: 

“Sec. 501. The Secretary of Commerce is 
directed to waive compliance with the navi- 
gation and vessel inspection laws upon the 
request of the Secretary of the Navy or the 
Secretary of War to the extent deemed neces- 
sary in the conduct of the war by the officer 
making the request, The Secretary of Com- 
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merce is authorized to waive compliance with 
the navigation and vessel inspection laws to 
such extent and in such manner and upon 
such terms as he may prescribe either upon 
his own initiative or upon the written recom- 
mendation of the head of any other Govern- 
ment agency whenever he deems that such 
action is necessary in the conduct of the war.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE VI—POWER TO REQUISITION 

Sec. 601. The last paragraph of section 1 of 
the act of October 16, 1941 (55 Stat. 742), 
entitled “An act to authorize the President 
of the United States to requisition property 
required for the defense of the United States”, 
is amended by deleting subdivision (3) there- 
of, so that the paragraph will read as follows: 

“Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed— 

“(1) to authorize the requisitioning or re- 
quire the registration of any firearms pos- 
sessed by an individual for his personal pro- 
tection or sport (and the possession of which 
is not prohibited or the registration of which 
is not required by existing law): 

“(2) to impair or infringe in any manner 
the right of any individual to keep and bear 
arms.” 


Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hancock: On 
page 14, after line 25, insert a new paragraph, 
as follows: 

“Whenever any machinery or equipment 
which is in actual use in connection with any 
operating factory or business and which is 
necessary to the operation of such factory or 
business is requisitioned pursuant to the act 
of October 16, 1941 (55 Stat. 742), the owner 
thereof shall be paid fair and just compen- 
sation, which shal] not be less than the dif- 
ference between the fair market value of such 
factory or business before and after the taking 
of such equipment or machinery.” 


Mr. SUMNERS or Texas. Mr. Chair- 
map; I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reporte; that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 2208) to further expedite the prose- 
cution of the war, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
tomorrow at 11 o’clock, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

SUSPENSION OF CALENDAR BUSINESS ON 

MONDAY, TUESDAY, AND WEDNESDAY 

OF NEXT WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Consent Calendar on Monday, the 
call of the Private Calendar on Tuesday, 
and the call of the Calendar of Com- 
mittees on Wednesday of next week may 
be dispensed with. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall-not, can the majority leader 
tell m what the program will be for-next 
week? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. On Monday of 
next week the war risk property insur- 
ance bill will be taken up. 

Tuesday, the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill. After that the civil functions 
appropriation bill. I do not know 
whether that will fill the week, but fol- 
lowing that will come the legislative ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I be- 
lieve probably that will be about all that 
can be accomplished in a week. 

Mr. McCORMACK,. That is my im- 
pression and my own opinion. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr, CosTeELLo asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks.) - 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and to include therein a letter 
I received and my answer thereto, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made in the Committee of 
the Whole and include therein a letter 
written by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the re- 
marks I made in the Committee of the 
Whole today a statement by Mark Sul- 
livan. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. : 
Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I as 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp, and to include 
therein a short editorial from the Detroit 

News. 

The SPEAKER. 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. GEHRMANN asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the RECORD.) 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
editorial from the San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ROLPH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TENEROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp. The Public 
Printer informs me that the printing of 
this matter will cost $225 in addition to 
the usual allowance. I ask unanimous 
consent that these remarks may be 
printed notwithstanding the cost. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. TENEROwIcZ I? 

There was no objection, 


Without objection, it 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TENEROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, Iask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. TENEROWICZ]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TENEROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with reluctance that I rise at this late 
hour after a strenuous day for all of 
the Members on the floor of the House. 
However, I wish to speak of a defense 
housing project in Detroit, Mich; a mat- 
ter which is of vital importance to our 
city. 

I am becoming more convinced daily 
that the deadliest force threatening 
America is not the fact that some mad 
dictators are directing the world con- 
flict that rages across the seas, but rather 
is it the disintegrating force of “false and 
assumed leadership” that is deliberately 
seeking to bore from within the heart of 
America. 

Out of this leadership there often 
arises situations inimical to the best 
interests of the people. Such a situa- 
tion has arisen in Detroit with regard 
to the proposed defense housing project 
on Nevada and Fenelon Avenues in a 
100-percent white neighborhood. 

I know every foot of this neighborhood. 
As a physician and surgeon, I have oper- 
ated on over 4,600 people in this area. I 
have been in hundreds of homes on 
sick calls, These people are law-abiding 
home owners who have put their life 
savings into their homes. 

The project was designated for white 
occupancy by Mr. Charles F. Palmer and 
Mr. Baird Snyder 3d. Later the decision 
regarding occupancy was reversed. 

My first information regarding the 
controversy over the proposed defense 
housing project on Nevada and Fenelon 
Avenues in the city of Detroit, Mich., was 
upon the receipt of the following letter, 
dated June 23, 1941, from a representa- 
tive of the Conant Garden Community 
Association, a Negro organization: 

On behalf of the resident and property 
owners of the Conant Garden section of De- 
troit, I wish to go on record as opposing the 


building of the proposed defense housing 


project on the land bounded by Stockton, 
Fenelon, Nevada, and Justine. 

The Conant Garden section is the approxi- 
mate area bounded by Seven Mile Road, Ryan, 
Nevada, and Conant Avenues, and for the 
past few years has been the scene of much 
home building and home improvement. This 
section is the only part of Detroit where the 
Federal Housing Administration will approve 
kome-construction loans for Negroes. Peo- 
ple in this area have built and bought homes 
ranging in price from $4,000 to $12,000, and 
are naturally interested in maintaining an at- 
mosphere and environment commensurate 
with their investment. We feel that the 
building of the proposed defense homes proj- 
ect in such close proximity to the Conant 
Garden section will cause a deterioration 
in the existing housing values and discourage 
further building in a section which prom- 
ises to be a model district and a distinct 
advantage in a socioeconomic way to the city 
of Detroit. 

We would like to point out another factor 
which causes us to protest against the pro- 
posed location of this project. The project 
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recreational facilities would of necessity be 
centered around Pershing High School field 
and Conant Garden area lying between the 
high-school grounds and the proposed project 
would become a thoroughfare, bringing with 
it attendant problems. 

We are in favor of defense homes, but 
believe that they should be placed where they 
can help rather than hinder the neighbor- 
hood. We hope that you will give this mat- 
ter your careful consideration and would wel- 
come an opportunity to discuss the matter 
with you in person. 

Awaiting your reply. 

Conant GARDEN COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION. 

P. S.— Tou, as the Congressman of our dis- 
trict, have always exhibited an understanding 
of our problems. We urge you to do all in 
your power to see to it that this project is 
not built on the proposed site. 


On June 24, 1941, the following notice 
was issued by the Conant Garden Com- 
munity Association: 


There will be a meeting of all residents of 
the Conant area Tuesday, June 24, at 8:45 
p. m., Pershing High School. 

We are meeting to further the protest on 
the proposed location of homes for defense 
workers near Atkinson School. 

Time is vital and we must act at once if we 
are to protect our home investments. Come 
out Tuesday and be on time. 


On June 27, 1941, a committee from 
Detroit called on me in Washington. 
The committee was composed of two 
white members and one Negro member 
and we met with Colonel Starr and Mr. 
Von Storch, of the United States Housing 
Authority. The committee bitterly op- 
posed the site selected by the United 
States Housing Authority, and as a re- 
sult it was suggested by Colonel Starr 
that a search be made for a more suit- 
able site. Accordingly I replied to the 
letter from the Conant Garden Com- 
munity Association on June 28, 1941, in- 
forming them of this meeting at Colonel 
Starr’s office and suggesting that another 
site be located and facts regarding the 
alternative site be submitted to Colonel 
Starr for further consideration. 

On July 3, 1941, the Negro member of 
the committee wrote the following letter 
to Colonel Starr: 


This is in line with our recent telegram re- 
questing that the 200-family defense project 
be located at Dequindre and Modern Streets, 
in the city of Detroit. This matter was pre- 
sented to the Common Council of the City of 
Detroit at its regular meeting on Tuesday, 
July 1, together with a representative from 
the Detroit Housing Commission and the De- 
troit City Planning Commission. After con- 
sidering same, council voted to wire you, rec- 
ommending that the project be located at the 
Davison and Modern site. 

I am well aware of the conference had with 
you and Mr. Von Storch when I was in Wash- 
ington on June 27, but since my return to the 
city I have had a numher of persons to get 
in touch with me who do not live in the 
vicinity of Nevada. and Fenelon, but who con- 
cur that it would certainly be unharmonicus 
to erect a defense housing project on that 
site and they believe that the Davison-Mod- 
ern site would be appropriate, There is a 
spur railroad track which, we believe, could 
be moved and the project would then not be 
sitting directly on the belt line. The Nevada 
property is across the street from manufac- 
turing and industrial concerns and the belt 
railroad tracks. 

I was looking at another site at the inter- 
section of East Davison and Oakland Avenues 
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which covers a large amount of territory, on 
the northeast corner, and it may be that some 
consideration may be given to that site. 

Again thanking you for your kind consid- 
eration to our committee when in Washing- 
ton and hoping that you will accept the 
wishes of the vast majority of the home own- 
ers in the Ryan-Fenelon district, and that 
you will change the location from that dis- 
trict and use the one at Dequindre and 
Modern. 


On July 8, 1941, at my suggestion that 
he contact Senator Prentiss Brown, he 
wrote the following letter to the Senator: 


On behalf of the residents who reside in 
the district bounded by Nevada on the south, 
Jos. Campau on the west, Outer Drive on the 
north, and Mount Elliott on the east, who 
petitioned the United States Housing Au- 
thority not to build a defense housing project 
in that area, particularly selected as being on 
Nevada and Fenelon, for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. That the defense homes would not be in 
keeping with the homes already built in that 
neighborhood, which cost from $4,000 to 
$20,000 to build. 

2. That the community is 90 percent oc- 
cupied by home owners and is in the process 
of further development. 

3. It is believed that it will cause a num- 
ber of owners to become delinquent with 
Federal Housing Administration mortgages 
and other contract payments if this project is 
erected on Nevada Street. 

4. That it is further believed that it will 
cause a depreciation in the market value of 
our property. 

5. That there are other appropriate sites 
closer to defense plants where there are no 
present building restrictions and there are no 
buildings. 

6. That the character of the neighborhood 
is well established as to the type of homes 
being built and those that have been built. 

That on Friday, June 27, 1941, a committee 
representing the home owners appeared be- 
fore the United States Housing Authority 
regional director No. 5, Colonel Starr, and 
Mr. Von Storch, and presented petitions 
signed by approximately 1,400 persons who 
reside in that vicinity, who object to the site 
selected by the United States Housing Au- 
thority. 

We have recommended that the project be 
located at Dequindre and Modern Streets, 
and on July 1, 1941, the Common Council for 
the City of Detroit voted to wire the United 
States Housing Authority urging that they 
locate the project at Dequindre and Modern. 
This also is in agreement with the Detroit 
Housing Commission and the city planning 
commission. 

I also wrote Colonel Starr under date of 
July 3, suggesting the property located at the 
intersection of East Davison and Oakland, 
northeast corner. 

At our conference on the 27th Dr. TENERO- 
‘Wwicz was present, and on last Saturday, July 
5, he suggested that I write you and request 
your assistance in this matter. He will con- 
tact you when he returns to Washington. 

It is suggested that, if possible, you take 
this matter up with Mr. Carmody’s office in 
an effort to have the project located at a 
different site. ý 

We urgently request your assistance in 
having a different location set for the project 
now being planned for the Nevada-Fenelon 
district. 


Mr. Von Storch, of the U. S. H. A., sub- 
sequently met with this man to look over 
other sites and on July 11, 1941, I received 
the following telegram: from him: 

Viewed site at Oakland and Davison with 
Von Storch last night. Want you to contact 
Carmody to request him to make complete 
investigation. 
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I should also like to quote an excerpt 
from a letter received from this same 
man. The letter was dated August 12, 
1941: 


There is also to be noted that the residents 
in the Conant Garden district who favor the 
project being located on the Nevada site con- 
sist of about 5 percent and the other 95 per- 
cent have signed the petition now in the 
office of Colonel Starr in opposition to the 
project being located on Nevada Avenue. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I should like 
to emphasize two pertinent facts. I ask 
that excerpts from the minutes of the 
Detroit Housing Commisison be inserted 
and I wish to show Negro opposition to 
the Nevada-Fenelon site and to confirm 
the fact that the site selected by the 
U.S. H. A was condemned by the Detroit 
Housing Commission, including the Negro 
member of the Detroit Housing Commis- 
sion: 


[Excerpts from minutes of Detroit Housing 
Commission] 
JUNE 4, 1941 

In considering sites to be recommended to 
the United States Housing Authority for the 
location of the two defense housing projects 
allocated to Detroit, the commission deter- 
mined its choice on the basis of the strategic 
position of the sites in relation to defense 
industrial areas and their availability to 
school facilities. 

On motion of Commissioner Kelly, sup- 
ported by Commissioner Sabbe, the commis- 
sion unanimously voted to approve the site 
located on the northeast corner of the inter- 
section of Mound Road and Outer Drive, on a 
piece of land largely unsubdivided, for the 
800-55 mit project. The site approved for 
the prcject for Negro defense werkers is lo- 
cated on the northwest corner of the intersec- 
tion of Dequindre Road and Modern Avenue, 
on a piece of unsubdivided land, 

JUNE 16, 1941 


Commissioner White questioned the selec- 
tion of the site for the 200 units between 
Nevada Avenue and Stockton Avenue ad- 
jacent to the Atkinson School, but, pending 
further investigation, did not commit himself 
definitely. 

JUNE 19, 1941 

Commissioner Thal commented that if the 
recommendations as to sites and architects 
submitted by the housing commission were 
to be disregarded, and the decisions made by 
the United States Housing Authority, it 
seemed to him that the role assigned to the 
housing commission in the defense-housing 
picture was a sort of nonexistent agency—one 
to take the blame if anything went wrong, 
without having the opportunity to formulate 
any of the policies or decisions, 

JUNE 26, 1941 


Commissioner White felt that the commis- 
sion ought not to capitulate so easily to de- 
cisions made by the United States Housing 
Authority. He felt that the commission 
ought to go on record and use all the pressure 
it cou'd to further its recommendations, as 
he felt the housing commission was much 
more familiar with housing problems in 
Detroit. 

Commissioner White declared that while 
he was opposed to the site selected and to the 
proposed plans he had seen, yet felt that 
every cooperation should be offered to the 
United States Housing Authority, and ended 
by saying, “I want you all to know that I am 
not mad about this, I am just democratically 
indignant.” 

DECEMBER 1, 1941 

The director-secretary read letters pro and 
con the occupancy of the Sojourner Truth 
project by Negroes. Some discussion followed 
during which it was developed that the com- 
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mission was not in favor of the site origi- 
nally, that it did not make recommendations 
for approval of this particular site, that the 
common council did not approve it, but in 
spite of these facts it was chosen by Wash- 
ington and designated as a Negro project. 


Here I call your attention to the follow- 
ing policy regarding sites for defense 
housing for Negro occupancy which was 
adopted by the Division of Defense Hous- 
ing Coordination on January 28, 1941: 


It should be the basic policy of the Federal 
agency selecting sites for defense housing to 
secure the opinions, approval, and coopera- 
tion of the local housing authorities and/or 
other responsible public and civic groups, in- 
cluding responsible Negro leadership, before 
final decision and public announcement is 
made of a site. This should tend to offset 
possible local opposition. 


Ialso call your attention to the method 
of operation, which is set forth on page 10 
of Homes for Defense, a Statement of 
Function, issued by the Division of De- 
fense Housing Coordination: 

Before formulating a specific program for a 
defense area several preliminary steps are 
necessary, of which the foremost is a thought- 
ful and thorough examination of the com- 
munity problem. Such examination aids 
materially in preventing dislocation of the 
normal life of the community, which is a 
vitally necessary consideration. 


We are then told that the sources of 
information to ascertain housing needs 
and to program projects to satisfy them 
are derived from field studies made for the 
Division by the Bureau of Employment 
Security, the Work Projects Administra- 
tion, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
the Federal Housing Administration. 

I have no complaint to make against 
these policies. As a matter of fact, I am 
confident that if they had been adhered 
to the present controversy would have 
been averted. Yet we find the opinions 
and recommendations of local housing 
authorities totally ignored, Negro opposi- 
tion disregarded, and no attempt to con- 
sult the local F. H. A. officials whose 
wealth of knowledge regarding property 
values and housing needs in the city of 
Detroit certainly could have been used to 
great advantage. 

Mr. George Edwards, when director- 
secretary of the Detroit Housing Com- 
mission, stated that 

The United States Housing Authority told 
us they were not asking our approval or dis- 
approval of the site they selected at Fenelon 


and Nevada and said they would take full 
responsibility. 


Here again we have a flagrant disre- 
gard of policy. 

Numerous committees came to Wash- 
ington in the interest of the people in 
the Fenelon-Nevada vicinity. These 
committees not only conferred with 
Colonel Starr and Mr. Von Storch but 
with Mr. Clark Foreman, then Director 
of the Division of Defense Housing. 
They were led to believe that, in view 
of the fact that construction had already 
begun on the Fenelon-Nevada site, an- 
other housing project was to be con- 
structed for colored occupancy and the 
Nevada-Fenelon site would be opened for 
white occupancy. These committees 
were also asked to locate other sites for 
Negro occupancy to be submitted to Mr. 
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Foreman and Colonel Starr for consider- 
ation. 

I attended all of these meetings and 
subsequent meetings at which numerous 
sites were submitted and discussed. The 
ratio between white and colored popula- 
tions in the vicinities of the various sites 
suggested was also discussed. 

No further action was taken until sud- 
denly the Fenelon-Nevada project was 
named Sojourner Truth. 

After being led to believe that the sites 
submitted were under consideration, and 
because no apparent action was forth- 
coming, other committees came to Wash- 
ington. Following their conferences with 
Colonel Starr on August 18 and 19, let- 
ters were written te home owners in this 
vicinity by Colonel Starr, and I quote 
one which is typical, and which was dated 
November 8, 1941: 

Permit me to acknowledge your letter of 
November 3, in which you again raise points 
of protest against the development of the 
Lanham defense housing project at Nevada 
and Fenelon Avenues in Detroit. 

I have very little to add to our past cor- 
respondence on this subject, but should like 
to bring to your attention the results of con- 
ferences held in Washington on August 18 
and 19 last between representatives of the 
Federal Works Agency and the United States 
Housing Authority. 

At that time it was agreed that the de- 
velopment of the project would proceed as 
planned, but that the question of racial oc- 
cupancy would remain open until construc- 
tion was completed and tenant selection 
started, at which time the matter would be 
settled, 

No further action has been taken, and the 
matter rests as it was left then. 


A letter dated December 9, 1941, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Joseph Buffa, president, 
Seven-Mile Fenelon Improvement Asso- 
ciation, 18855 Keystone Avenue, from 
Clark Foreman, reads as follows: 

This will acknowledge your letter of De- 
cember 1, containing protest against the 
housing project at Nevada and Fenelon Ave- 
nues, Detroit, Mich. 

The question of the occupancy of that proj- 
ect is still being studied, and before any 
final decision is made, your protest will be 
given every consideration. 


The Coordinator of Defense Housing, 
Mr. C. F. Palmer, told a member of one 
of the committees that— 

It wasn’t the usual procedure to pick oc- 
cupancy or to seek tenant selections for these 
projects anywhere within 60 days of the oc- 
cupancy. 


In the meantime I was being deluged 
with letters, telegrams, and petitions of 
protest from people living in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of this project, many of 
which were signed by both white and 
colored. Oddly enough, a majority of the 
communications favoring colored occu- 
pancy of the project came from outside 
of the district, and in some instances 
from cities in other States. 

Apparently city officials were receiving 
similar communications and I would like 
to insert at this point a telegram to Mr. 
Charles F. Palmer from Thomas D, Lead- 
better, city clerk of Detroit, dated De- 
cember 10, 1941: 

Detroit Common Council feels there is 
merit in protests presented pertaining to de- 
fense housing project at Fenelon and Ne- 
vada Avenues and suggests it would be de- 
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sirable for Federal Works Agency or respon- 
sible governmental division to give inter- 
ested parties a hearing in Detroit. 


On November 19, 1941, I contacted Mr, 
Klutznick, Regional Coordinator, Divi- 
sion of Defense Housing Coordination, 
suggesting that due to the conflicting 
statements which were being issued by 
Federal officials and the ever-increasing 
bitterness of the controversy, I thought 
it advisable to hold a hearing in Detroit 
so that this problem could be properly 
investigated and the true facts brought 
to light. Mr. Kiutznick agreed with me 
and suggested that the United States 
Housing Authority, Federal Works 
Agency, Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment, the local Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, and the Detroit Housing Com- 
mission meet in Detroit for this purpose. 
However, this was not done due to the 
reluctance of some of the agencies based 
on the fear that the meeting would be 
picketed. This information was given to 
me by Mr. Klutznick and accordingly I 
made an alternative suggestion that rep- 
resentatives of these agencies meet in 
the office of Senator Brown. The meet- 
ing was held in the Senator’s office, the 
matter was discussed, and the agencies 
decided that they would hold a closed 
meeting in Detroit. Two men appeared 
in Detroit, one from the coordinator’s 
office and one from the office of the Divi- 
sion of the Defense Housing. It is my 
understanding that these gentlemen ar- 
rived in Detroit in the morning and were 
back in Washington the following morn- 
ing after having completed what they 
termed an “investigation.” 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to insert a telegram dated November 19, 
1941, which I received from Rev. Horace 
A. White, the Negro member of the De- 
troit Housing Commission: 

Reurtel, I feel that a public hearing would 
be very ill advised. I happen to know that 
one man has been offered a sum if he defeats 
the project and I do not think that the Fed- 
eral agencies ought to be pushed around by 
misrepresentations because one man has as 
his goal the collection of a fee. I still want 
to talk to you on Tuesday about it. I am of 
the opinion that you have been misinformed 
on the whole affair. 


I was amazed to receive such a wire 
from a member of the Commission. In 
my opinion, the Commission should have 
welcomed an investigation in order to 
straighten out this question of occupancy 
and to reach an amicable agreement, to 
say nothing of an investigation of his 
charge. Accordingly I sent. the follow- 
ing wire in reply: 

Believe that charge made in your tele- 
gram is further justification for airing and 
hearing on housing matter. Will be glad to 
see ou on Tuesday afternoon. 

When the Public Buildings and 
Grounds Committee of the House of 
Representatives held its hearing and in- 
vestigation of this site in Detroit, they 
went on record for white occupancy. 
Their recommendation was based on a 
result of their investigation made in the 
city of Detroit. 

On January 8, 1942, a member of the 
Detroit Housing Commission unofficially 
presented the true facts of the Nevada- 
Fenelon site controversy to Mr. Baird 
Snyder III, Acting Administrator of the 
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Federal Works Agency. Mr. Snyder ad- 
vised that we see Mr. Palmer. Mr. 
Palmer was not in his office, but his sec- 
retary suggested that we see Mr. Jacch 
Crane, of Mr. Palmer’s staff. This we 
did, and the Detroit Housing Commission 
member presented the facts to Mr. Crane, 
He criticized Federal authorities not only 
for their disregard of the recommenda- 
tions made by the local Federal Housing 
Administration, the Detroit Planning 
Commission, and the Detroit Housing 
Commission, but said that he felt that 
the Modern-Dequindre location origi- 
nally selected was the logical site and 
that a mistake had been made when the 
U. S. H. A. insisted upon the site now 
under controversy. 

Tenancy was not as yet decided, and 
on January 15 of this year a meeting 
was held in Mr. Palmer’s office, and the 
following persons were present: Charles 
F. Edgecomb, executive secretary of the 
Detroit Housing Commission; Rev. Hor- 
ace A. White, member of the commission; 
Mr. Palmer; Mr. Snyder; members of the 
staffs of the two agencies; and I. 

Both sides of the question were pre- 
sented and questions asked by both Mr. 
Snyder and Mr. Palmer. Mr. Edgecomb 
produced the original minutes of the De- 
troit Housing Commission, During the 
discussion I raised the serious question of 
violence and I, no doubt the others too, 
was surprised at Mr. White’s comment 
when he said, “We will meet violence 
with violence.” That afternoon the fol- 
lowing statement was issued by the Divi- 
sion of Defense Housing Coordination: 

Detroit will get a new defense housing 
project for Negro occupancy, to be located on 
a site unanimously recommended by the De- 
troit Housing Commission last June, accord- 
ing to a joint announcement of Charles F. 
Palmer, Coordinator of Defense Housing, and 
Baird Snyder III, Acting Administrator of 
the Federal Works Agency. At the same time 
it was announced that the project soon to be 
opened at Nevada and Fenelon Avenues will 
be scheduled for white occupancy, 

Approval of the project followed a confer- 
ence in Washington today attended by local 
and Federal officials, Congressman Rudolph 
G. Tenerowicz, of Detroit; Charles F. Edge- 
comb, executive secretary of the Detroit 
Housing Commission; and Rev. Horace A. 
White, a member of the commission, pre- 
sented their views concerning the housing 
situation to Mr. Palmer, Mr. Snyder, and 
members of the staffs of both agencies. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert here a let- 
ter sent out by Mr. Klutznick to Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Roikes, 18656 Fenelon, on Janu- 
ary 28, 1942: 

Mr. Palmer has asked me to acknowledge 
your letter of January 20, 1942. Attached 
hereto is a copy of the press release which de- 
scribes at greater length the decision which 
was made in regard to the project at Nevada 
and Fenelon Avenues, 


The statement referred to by Mr. 
Klutznick is the statement which I have 
just quoted which was issued by Mr. Pal- 
mer and Mr, Snyder. Many similar let- 
ters were sent to home owners in the 
Fenelon-Nevada vicinity advising of this 
decision. 

Following the decision of January 15 
the Negro leaders whose motives are ap- 
parently somewhat obscure insofar as 
the colored people are concerned since 
they refused 300 defense housing units in 
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preference to 200 units, thereby losing 
100 additional needy families that could 
otherwise have been provided for, went 
far and wide seeking sponsors for their 
cause. 

They contacted a number of persons by 
telephone and by employing the question 
of racial discrimination with a deliberate 
intent to misrepresent facts, submitted 
the following list to housing officials, con- 
veying the impression that the peopie 
whose names were listed, had signed the 
statement. Before submitting this list I 
would like to say that I have proof that 
some of those listed did not sign the state- 
ment. Two of the alleged signers were 
here in Washington recently and flatly 
denied signing the statement. They did 
say that they had been contacted by tele- 
phone and a totally different picture pre- 
sented to them. On February 26 I re- 
ceived a long-distance telephone call 
from Detroit advising me that the same 
was true regarding others on the list. 
The statement and list is as follows, and 
is dated January 28, 1942, Detroit, Mich.: 

STATEMENT ON SOJOURNER TRUTH HOUSING 

PROJECT 

We strongly protest the barring of Negro 
defense workers from the Sojourner Truth 
housing project as an act disruptive of the 
unity of our people, which jeopardizes the 
defense of our Nation. 

The Sojourner Truth project was expressly 
planned for and promised to the Negro de- 
fense workers of our city, in recognition of 
the especially critical housing problem faced 
by this group. A Negro manager has been 
chosen for the project; not only that, but a 
substantial number of Negro families had al- 
ready been selected for occupancy in it. 

In his recent message to the Congress and 
the American people, President Roosevelt 
warned us that if we are to achieve victory in 
our war for freedom “We must guard against 
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divisions among ourselves. We 

must be particularly vigilant against racial 
discrimination in any of its ugly forms.” 

The denial of the Sojourner Truth project 

to the Negro defense workers for whom it was 

originally intended is precisely the sort of 

dangerously divisive action so strongly con- 

demned by the President. We demand that 
this discriminatory decision be reversed. 

Signed: Mrs. G. H. Attarian, Cosmo- 

politan Women’s Club; Rev. 

Charles P. Bayless, William Ford 

Memorial Methodist Church; Mrs. 

Pauline Bass; Walter G. Bergman; 

Rev. W. F. Bostick, Redford Baptist 

Church; Fred M. Butzel; Mrs 

Harold G. Coyer, League of Women 

Voters; Mrs. Christine De Weerd, 

executive secretary, Russian War 

Relief, Inc.; Tracy M. Doll, presi- 

dent, Greater Detroit and Wayne 

County Congress of Industrial Or- 

ganizations Council; Mrs. Ira Field, 

board of education of Highland 

Park; Rabbi Leon Fram, Temple 

Israel; Dr. Leo M. Franklin, rabbi 

emeritus, Temple Beth El; Philip 

Gentile, youth director, Metropoli- 

tan Methodist Church; Mrs. Philip 

Gentile; Mrs. Josephine Gomon; 

Ernest Goodman, attorney; Her- 

man Jacobs, director, Jewish Com- 

munity Center; Charles Livermore, 

council of social agencies; Charles 

C. Lockwood, attorney; Benjamin 

Marcus, attorney; Prof. Edward W. 

McFarland, Wayne University; 

Nathan L. Milstein, attorney; 

James Montante, attorney; Mrs. C 

Rudolph Mueller, Consumers 

League of Michigan; Hon. Gerald 

L. Murphy, State representative; 

Walter M. Nelson, attorney; Rev 

P. Ray Norton, Preston Methodist 

Church; Hon. Stanley Nowak, State 

senator; Mrs. Fanny S. Pope; John 

E. Porter, principal, McMichael in- 

termediate school; Jack Raskin, 

executive secretary, Civil Rights 
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Federation; August Scholle, presi- 
dent, Michigan State Congress of 
Industrial Organizations Councii: 
Dr. Jay J. Sherman, Wayne Univer- 
sity; Nedwin L. Smokler, executive 
secretary, National Lawyer’s Guild, 
Detroit chapter; Rev. Robert C. 
Stanger, Bethel Evangelical and 
Reformed Church; Rev. O. G. Star- 
rett, Central Methodist Church; 
Donald M. D. Thurber, Metropoli- 
tan Detroit Youth Council; John 
E. Zaremba, International Union, 
United Auto Workers and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

To further substantiate that this was 
so, I ask permission to have printed the 
following statement made by Mrs. G. H. 
Attarian just a few days ago: 

Regret to say that I was not fully given the 
entire facts relative to this project. Now 
that I know that this is an entirely white 
neighborhood, I positively forbid the use of 
my name. 

Upon the receipt of this list, I con- 
tacted the Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities and submitted the 
list to the committee. As a result I found 
that 16 of those listed are conspicuously 
and frequently mentioned in the records 
of the committee for their un-American 
activities. 

Another person not mentioned in this 
list but whose activities nevertheless were 
solicited by the Negro leaders in this 
cause is the State secretary of the Michi- 
gan Communist Party, Mr. Patrick Too- 
hey. Detroit was circularized and hun- 
dreds of Communist organizations 
throughout the country were ordered to 
send resolutions of protest. Here I think 
it appropriate to show the activities of 
this gentleman by listing the following 
citations furnished me by the Committee 
to Investigate Un-American Activities: 


Organization Association of the individual 
Communist Party. Pennsylvania State secretary; representative to 
y Vienne ia State convention of Communist Party. 
DO. — 2 —————j—— Delegate to Tenth National Convention; speaker, 
reporting from eastern Pennsylvania. 
fF ee 8 e A T E NEDA Candidate for Congress, New York County, Seven- 
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Coal Diggers, official organ of the National Miners Union. 
‘The Communist. 


Do 
Communist Fany, Lenin memorial meeting- 
tp Party ss 


Party National Committee, Communist Party, 


Communist 

United States of America. 
Communist Party, Philadelphia Workers School 
C 
Communist Portes 
Set Party e 


teenth District, New New York, 1 


York Co 


Contributor. 2... ._.. 
Contributor (re 


oe hia. 
Contributor, The Communist. 


Starscape Party O 
Secretary of 


er. 
Quoted, Party O. 


Candidate for State treasurer, Pennsylvania, 1 
Candidate for State treasurer, Pennsylvania. 


lvania. 
Member 


Instructor. 


Member, convention presiding committee. 
Member of national committee; speaker 


— — — —— 


Cue for United States Senate from Pennsyl- 


—.— Pennsylvania district secretary; member of 
pressing committee for the Tenth National 
nvention. 
Announces candidacy for United State: Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 
Candidate for Congress, Seventeenth District, New 
unty; speaker. 


hairman at 3 memorial meeting in Phila- 
---| Daily Worker, Jan. 13, 1938, 


District organizer and shock brigadier 


rganizer 
8 Eastern’ P. Pennsylvania Communist 
ae at Lenin memorial meeting in Boston 


7 rganizer ... 
Contributor, Party Organizer 
S for United States Senator. Pennsylvania. 1988. 


Candidate for State treasurer, Pennsylvania, 1936... 
Barred from speaking in San Antonio_......-.. 
Candidate for Congress, New York, 1940 


Delegate to national convention from eastern Penn- 
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Authority 


Daily Worker, May 11, 1038, p. 3. 
Daily Worker, May 31, 1938, p. 4. 
Daily Worker, Aug. 5, 1940, p. 5 
Daily Worker, Apr. 6, 1938, p. 5. 
Daily Worker. May. 28, 1938, p. 5, 


Daily Worker, Mar. 15, 1938, 
Daily Worker, Sept. 26, 1940, p. 4, 
pa Worker, Sept. 24. 1940, p. 5. 


(ues Communist, March 1 1 278. 
y Organizer, June 1936. p. 8. 
Daily Worker. Jan. 8. 


Daily Worker, Jan. S, 1838, p. a 
-| Daily Worker, Jan. 18, 1930, P. 


Party Organizer, de 1 1988, p. 8. 


Party Organizer, November 1934. 
Letter from Secretary of enh 
Letter from county. commissioner, pene 
Daily Worker, Nov. 3, 1936, p. 2. 
Daily Worker, Sept. 18, 1940, p. 5. 
puy Worker, May 21, 1940, p. 5, 
Daily 7 — Sept. 2, 1936, p. 4 
Daily Worker, Nov. 3, 1936, p. 
Daily Worker, May 24, 1938, p 


Daily Worker, Apr. 24, 1939, p. 4. 


Daily Worker, Aug. 20, 1986, p. 5. 

Daily Worker, Nov. 28, 1936, p. 5. 

Daily Worker, June 25, 1936, p. 2. 

Dally: Yorker, Oct, 14, 1940, P. 1. 
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Organization Association of the individua! Authority 
Communist Party PP!!! ce cccnsanoaiads Member of central committee; speaker at mass | Daily Worker, Feb. 9. 1938, p. 8 

meeting in support of striking longshoremen in 
Puerto Rico, 

Ba De Ne Son A RS ERE Sate AE po Pap 2p Organizer, Philadelphia distriet. Daily Worker, July 1, 1936, 

Do. Organizer in eastern Pennsylvania cia Worker, Jan. 2, 1936, p. 8. 

Do. Speaker at Lenin memorial meeting 

9 REP EEEN EI A IAR Speaker; rally, Houston, Tex Daily Worker, Sept. 18, 1940, p. 5. 
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Communist Party 


tional Committee election rall 
Communist Party 


Do 
Communist Party Stop the draft” coma e 
ot Party National Committee. 
Communist Party of Pennsylvania. 
Communist International 
Daily Worker 
Labor Unt whens eA aaa 
Lenin Memorial Meeting in Philadelphia. 
1 Miners’ Union 
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Unemployed demonstration 


Speaker; Milwaukee, Wis. 
waukee, W 


mbo; national committee; speaker.. 
ae r; reports on southern tour. 

poke on radio from New Orleans. 
Chandidiate for United States Sena! 
Pamphlet advertised ----- 
Oontributor 


Speaker; national committee election rally. Mil- 
2 9 rally, Chicago 


Daily Worker Oct. 12, 1940. P. 3. 
Daily Worker, Oct. 11. 1940, p. 5. 


--| Dail bad anes Oct. 11, 1940, p. 5. 
Sunday Worker, Sept. 1, 1940, pa 5. 
Daily Worker, Sept. 23, 1205 
Daily Worker, Sept. 14, 1 
The Communist, October 
Comm 


To prove the above report, I wish to call 
attention to one of the circulars which 
was issued under the auspices of Section 
I, Communist Party, 2419 Grand River, 
Detroit, Mich., calling a meeting for Feb- 
ruary 21, 1942, on which Mr. Patrick 
Toohey and a “prominent member of the 
Sojourner Truth Housing Committee” 
were advertised as being the principal 
speakers, 

This same group approached the mayor 
of the city of Detroit, the Honorable Ed- 
ward J. Jeffries, Jr., and for reasons 
known to him alone the following letter, 
dated January 29, 1942, was sent to Mr. 
Baird Snyder, Mr. Charles F. Palmer, and 
Col. F. Charles Starr: 


Our Detroit Housing Commission was in- 
structed last week to accept applications for 
the Sojourner Truth defense housing project 
from white persons. 

To refresh your memory, for months the 
tenant selection division of the Detroit Hous- 
ing Commission has been accepting and in- 
vestigating applications from Negroes. In 
fact, from the inception of this project the 
housing commission, together with the in- 
formed citizenry of Detroit, was of the opinion 
that this was to be a Negro defense housing 
project. Since our instructions to change this 
to a white project, a cursory but yet a rela- 
tively complete survey of the city has been 
made for the purposes of locating an alterna- 
tive Negro project. No place apparently is 
available with anything like the same satis- 
faction. In fact, it appears that to build a 
project of any size with the requirements laid 
down by the Defense Housing Authority as to 
vacant land, it seems necessary to go beyond 
the borders of the city. 

Therefore I have discussed this matter at 
length with the members of the Common 
Council of the City of Detroit, and we feel 
that the Defense Housing Authority has made 
a mistake in diverting this to a white project, 
and that in fairness to the Negro population 
of the city of Detroit and the Negro defense 
workers, this project should be maintained as 
a Negro defense housing program. 

We earnestly request you to authorize the 
housing commission of Detroit to place Negro 
defense workers in the Sojourner Truth 
project. 


Let me call the attenton of the mayor 
to this portion of the above letter: 

In fact, from the inception of this project, 
the housing commission, together with the 
informed citizenry of Detroit, was of the 
opinion that this was to be a Negro defense 
housing project. 


Then let me ask the mayor to reconcile 
the following statements made by him at 
the hearing of the Common Council of 
the city of Detroit and the Seven Mile 
Fenelon Improvement Association on 
February 3, 1942: 

Mayor Jerrries. I would be very glad to tell 
you my attitude on it. The project, in the 
first place, we thought, should be located at 
Modern and Dequindre. That is the place 
that was recommended. The Federal Gov- 
ernment publicized and advertised to every- 
body that they were going to build Negro and 
white houses and that the Negro housing 
program was to be located not at Modern and 
Dequindre, as we recommended, but at Ne- 
vada and Fenelon, contrary to our recom- 
mendation. 


When Jeffries was asked the direct 
question as to whether he favored plac- 
ing a colored project in a white neigh- 
borhood, he replied “No.” 

The mayor laments the fact that since 
the commission has been accepting and 
investigating applications from Negroes, 
there should be any question of white 
occupancy. What, then, about the fact 
that the Detroit Housing Commission 
approved the Government’s decision at a 
meeting Thursday, January 22, after a 
discussion with Earl Von Storch, U. S. 
H. A. project adviser, and the Tenant Se- 
lection Division was authorized to ac- 
cept applications of white defense work- 
ers in the Nevada-Fenelon project? 

I would like to further quote the mayor 
in his statement before the common 
council on February 3: 

I knew what our housing commission had 
recommended to the Government, and I knew 
that we were not in favor of—that is, we 
favored another location instead of this one, 
but I didn’t know the neighborhood had 
protested until in the fall, relatively late in 
the fall. 


Perhaps the mayor can reconcile the 
following excerpt from a letter written by 
George Edwards, then director-secretary 
of the Detroit Housing Commission under 
date of July 23, 1941, to Messrs. Vincent 
Siluk et al., St. Louis the King Church 
Committee, 11805 St. Louis Avenue: 

Your petition addressed to Mayor Jeffries 
has been referred by him to me for reply. 

I believe you will be interested to know that 
the choice of the site at Nevada and Fenelon 
Avenues for a defense housing unit was made 
by the United States Housing Authority and 


the Federal authorities on their own respon- 
sibility. This action was taken after the De- 
troit Housing Commission, as agents of the 
United States Housing Authority in the de- 
fense work had recommended another site, 
and it was taken in spite of the fact that the 
Detroit common council requested that this 
project be built at the site originally selected 
by the Housing Commission. 


On February 12 the following delegates 
met with Mr. Baird Snyder, Acting Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Works 
Agency: 

Joseph A. Craigen, Kappa Alpha Psi Fra- 
ternity. 

LeBron Simmons, attorney, National Negro 
Congress. 

Harper Poulson, Detroit Youth Assembly. 

Andrew Brown, Council of Social Agencies. 

Clifford Moore, Local 663, Teamsters, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Joseph Stambouly, Ford Local Congress of 
Industrial Organizations No. 600. 

Geraldine Bledsoe, Alpha Kappa Alpha So- 
rority. 

Jack Raskin, Civil Rights Federation. 

Boris Shiskin, American Federation of 
Labor. 

John Davis, national er of National 
Negto Congress. 

P. L. Prattis, executive editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Courier. 


Three of the persons listed are also 
closely identified with communistic ac- 
tivities. 

On February 13, 1942, I received the 
following letter from Baird Snyder, III, 
in which he reversed the decision of Jan- 
uary 15: 

As the record now stands on Sojourner 
Truth Homes, the common council repre- 
sented by the mayor of Detroit, have sent 
the Administrator an unrescinded advice that 
in their opinion this project should be occu- 
Pied by Negroes. 

The Detroit Housing Commission has also 
given the Administrator an unrescinded reso- 
lution to the same end. The local repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress for Industrial Organ- 
izations, the president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the president of the 
United Automobile Workers of America have 
similarly advised the Administrator. Fur- 
thermore, the Civil Rights Federation, repre- 
senting 300 Michigan organizations with a 
total membership of more than 500,000, ad- 
vised the Administrator that in their opinion 
an injustice will be done if Negro occupancy 
is not permitted. This latter includes a num- 
ber of churches, synagogues, clubs, councils 
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of social agencies, State representatives, 
schools, and is highly representative of the 
civic groups in the city of Detroit. 

On this record of local opinion and in 
view of the fact that protestants against 
colored occupancy are in a minute minority, 
it is my duty as Acting Administrator to per- 
mit the selection of Negro tenants beginning 
Monday, February 16. 


With his letter Mr. Snyder attached 
Mayor Jeffries’ letter of January 29, the 
list dated January 28, both of which I 
have heretofore quoted. He also fur- 
nished me with a copy of a resolution 
dated January 30, signed by Charles F. 
Edgecomb, written on paper bearing no 
letterhead, stating that the mayor and 
the common council had officially asked 
the National Defense Housing Authority 
to change the status of the Nevada-Fene- 
lon defense housing project from white 
to Negro. This was not true, as proven 
by subsequent council hearings. There 
was also enclosed an opinion from the 
United States attorney’s office concerning 
deed restrictions on the buying property 
of the site and a copy of the following 
wire from R. J. Thomas, president, 
C. I. O. chairman, C. I. O. Committee 
On Housing; president, U. A. W. and Air- 
craft Workers of America, dated Febru- 
ary 12, 1942: 

Protracted delay in arranging for immediate 
Negro occupancy of Sojourner Truth housing 
project in Detroit is resulting in unfortunate 
confusion detrimental to the unity and wel- 
fare of the community and the furtherance 
of the war effort. The Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and United Automobile and 
Aircraft Workers believe it imperative that 
you stand on your recent decision that this 
housing development be allotted to Negroes 
as originally planned, Any new reversal of 
position on this score by the Federal Govern- 
ment would refiect on Federal agencies and 
impose unwarranted responsibilities on local 
authorities who look to Washington for a firm 
decision along the lines indicated. 


Mr. Snyder informed me that he re- 
versed his decision on the basis of Mayor 
Jeffries’ letter, labor recommendations, 
and the list allegedly signed by citizens 
in Detroit, nonresidents of this district 
in which the site is located. 

I take issue with Mr. Thomas when 
he presumed to speak for the rank and 
file of the C. I. O., and to substantiate 
this I request that a few of the telegrams 
and excerpts of letters received from 
C. I. O. members be included. I have 
omitted the signatures of these com- 
munications, but they are available in 
my office for public inspection. 

TELEGRAMS 

Urge you to stop colored people from mov- 
ing into the Fenelon-Nevada housing project. 
White people only. (Member executive board 
of Local No. 3, U. A. W., C. I. O.) 

Local B 17, I. B. E. W., voted unanimously 
at their last meeting, February 2, to pro- 
test colored occupancy of Sojourner Truth. 
(Member, Local B 17, I. B. E. W.) 

I protest Negro occupancy of Nevada and 
Fenelon housing project. Ninety percent of 
rank and file of Local 490 are against Negro 
occupancy of this project. (Member, Local 
No. 490, U. A. W., C. I. O) 

I protest Negro occupancy of Nevada and 
Fenelon housing project. Ninety percent of 
rank and file of Local 600 are against Negro 
„occupancy of this project. (Member, Local 
No. 600, U. A. W., C. I. O.) 

I am a dues- paying member of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and believe that 
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Thomas, of the C. I. O., has taken a very un- 
intelligent view in asking for Negro occu- 
pancy of the Federal housing project at Ne- 
vada and Fenelon, which is in a 100-percent 
white community, thereby setting up a very 
dangerous race problem. (Member, Local No. 
2, A. F. L.) 

I am a dues-paying member of the C. I. O. 
I sincerely believe that Thomas, in making 
statement he did, is not speaking for the rank 
and file of the C. I. O. members. I also be- 
lieve that he is fomenting a crucial race prob- 
lem when he asks for Negro occupancy in ihe 
100-percent white neighberhood of the Fene- 
lon-Nevada housing project. (Member, Lo- 
cal No. 140, U. A. W., C. I. O.) 

We, the undersigned, protest Thomas’ un- 
authorized asking for Negro occupancy of 
Federal Housing Project at Fenelon and Ne- 
vada located in a 100-percent white neigh- 
borhcod, This sanctioning of Negro occu- 
pancy would set up a race problem. (Mem- 
bers of Locals 52 and 140, U. A. W., C I. O. 
(six members).) 

Am violently opposed to Thomas’ unau- 
thorized stand on Sojourner Truth housing 
project. (Member, Local No. 83, C. I. O.) 

I, with every other dues-paying C. I. O. 
member with whom I have talked, are vio- 
lently opposed to Thomas’ stateme t favor- 
ing Negroes in the Nevada-Fenelon housing 
project. We believe that his statement is 
without representation among the members 
at large. (Member, Local No. 3, U. A. W., 
C. I. O.) 

Demand white occupancy Sojourner hous- 
ing project. Prevent race riots. (Member, 
Local No. 742, U. A. W., C. I. O.) 

As a dues- paying member of the C. I. O., 
I protest Thomas’ unauthorized sanction of 
Negro occupancy of the housing project at 
Fenelon and Nevada. This is a 100-percent 
white community. (Member, Local No. 236, 
C. I. O.) 

We, members of the C. I O., who live within 
a block of this project, all have F. H. A. 
homes. Protest President R. J. Thomas’ ac- 
tions in backing this project at Fenelon and 
Nevada for Negroes. (Members of Locals 
3, 2, 236, 351, 280, 212, 1229, 157, 51, 742, 817, 
and 226, U. A. W., C. I. O.) 

Being a property owner in the Fenelon- 
Nevada area, I protest Negro occupancy of 
the Sojourner Truth housing project. (Mem- 
ber, Local No. 890, C. I. O.) 

I don't agree with the stand taken by the 
C. I. O. on the Sojourner Truth housing 
project. (Member, Local No. 51, C. I. O.) 

As home owner in Fenelon-Nevada project 
district and member of C. I. O. Packard Local, 
No, 190, we want white people. We demand 
our rights (Member, Local No. 190, C I. O.) 

I protest the action of R. J. Thomas in his 
stand for Negro occupancy of Fenelon-Nevada 
project. (Member, Local No. 771, C. I. O.) 

I protest the action of R. J. Thomas in his 
stand for Negro occupancy of Fenelon-Nevada 
project. (Member, Local No. 174, C. I. O.) 

I protest colored occupancy of Sojourner 
Truth housing project in Detroit. (Member, 
Dodge Local No. 3, C. I. O.) 

I protest colored occupancy of Sojourner 
Truth housing project in Detroit. (Member, 
Local No 273, C. I. O.) 

I am opposed to the C. I. O. council’s stand 
on housing project at Fenelon and Nevada. 
(Member, Local No. 51, C. I. O.) 

As a resident in Fenelon Nevada district 
most emphatically object to Negro occupancy 
of project built here since neighborhood is 
all white. As a member of the C. I. O. Local 
190 feel that unions involvement on this issue 
is out of order and their stand unfair. 
(Member, Local No. 190, C. I. O.) 

I violently protest Thomas’ sanction of 
Negro occupants at Fenelon and Nevada hous- 
ing project located in 100 percent white com- 
munity. (Member, Local No. 51, C. I. O.) 

I don’t agree with the stand taken by the 
A. F. L. on the Sojourner Truth housing proj- 
ect. (Member, Local No. 247, A. F. L.) 
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We protest the action that R. J. Thomas of 
U. A. W., C. I. O. has taken on the So- 
journer Truth housing project against che 
white people. (Member, Local No. 212, C. 
I. O.) 

I protest stand taken by C. I. O. in regards 
to Sojourner Truth housing project. (Mem- 
bers of Locals Nos 306 and 681, C. I. O. (two 
members) .) 

Protest against Negroes in Fenelon-Nevada 
project. (Member of A. F. of L. Municipal 
Employees Union No. 77.) 

Am opposed to stand taken by C. I. O. 
council showing discrimination against white 
C. I. O. members in Sojourner Truth housing 
project. (Member, Local No. 83, C. I. O.) 

Protest Negroes at Sojourner housing pro- 
ject. Am member of U. A. W., C. I. O. Local 
No. 155. (Member, Local No. 155, C. I. O.) 

Wish to protest Negro occupancy of So- 
journer Truth homes at Nevada and Fenelon 
and endorsement of Negro project by C. I. O. 
Officials here. (Member, Local No. 297, 
c I. O.) 

This is a protest to the Negro occupancy of 
Sojourner Truth project. I advise white 
people for white neighborhood to protect the 
children and property. (Member, Local No. 
735, C. I. O.) 

This is a protest to the Negro occupancy 
of Sojourner Truth project. I advise white 
people for white neighborhood to protect the 
children and property. (Member, -Local -No. 
737, C. I. O. 

Sojourner Truth site white. (Member, 
Local No. 51, C. I. O.) 

I wish to protest against intervention of 
C I. O. into Sojourner housing controversy. 
(Member, Local No. 101, United Rubber 
Workers, C. I. O.) 

As due paying members of the C. I. O. we 
violently protest Thomas’ unauthorized sanc- 
tion of Negro occupancy of the Federal hous- 
ing project at Fenelon and Nevada housing 
project which is locatea in a hundred per- 
cent white community. (Member, Local No. 
174, C. I. O.] Member, Local No, 184, C. I. O.) 

Sojourner Truth site white. (Member, 
Local No. 51, C. I. O.) 

As a member of Local 157, C. I. O., am pro- 
testing against colored occupancy in white 
neighborhood at Fenelon and Nevada. (Mem- 
ber, Local No. 157, C. I. O.) 

As a member of Local 250, U. A. W., am 
protesting Negro occupancy in Nevada-Fene- 
lon project. (Member, Local No. 250, U. A. 
W., C. I O.) 

Want white occupancy at Fenelon and Ne- 
vada in Detroit. (Member, Local No. 312, 
S. C. M. W. A., C. I. O.) 

I protest Negro occupancy of Nevada -Fene- 
lon housing project. We want a white 
project for this 100-percent white neighbor- 
hood. (Member, Local No. 368, C. I. O. 

I protest the Negro housing occupancy at 
Nevada and Fenelon. I belong to the Plym- 
outh Local No. 51, C. I. O. (Member, Local 
No. 51 C. I. O.) 

Strongly oppose Negro occupancy Fenelon- 
Nevada defense project. Also protest U. A. 
W.-C. I. O. part in this matter. (Member, 
Local No. 212, C. 1. O.) 

We protest the Negro housing occupancy 
at Nevada and Fenelon. We belong to the 
Dodge Local No. 3. (Member, Local No. 3, 
C. I. O.) 

I protest the action of C. I. O. against hous- 
ing project. (Member, Local 174, C. I. O.) 

C. I. O. member. I protest actions of 
Thomas in Nevada housing project. (Mem- 
ber, Lodge Local No. 3, C. I. O.) 

Member C. I O., Local 212, protest against 
me Negro project. (Member, Local 212, C. 
. O.) 


As member C. I. O., Local 212, protest 
2 at project. (Member, Local 212, 

1 protest Negro occupancy of Sojourner 
2 855 project. (Member, Local No. 190, C. 
. O. 
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I don't agree with the stand taken by the 
C. I. O. on the Sojourner Truth housing 
project. (Member, Local No. 205, C. I. O.) 

I don’t agree with the stand taken by the 
C. I. O. on the Sojourner Truth housing 
project. (Member, Local No. 205, C. I. O.) 

I protest the action of R. J. Thomas in his 
stand for Negro occupancy of Fenelon-Ne- 
Mera project. (Member, Local No. 190, C. 

. O.) 

I protest the action of R. J. Thomas in his 
stand of Negro occupancy of Fenelon-Neveda 
project. (Member, Local No. 3, C. I. O.) 

We protest against R. J. Thomas of having 
Negroes moved into Sojourner Truth project. 
We are members of U. A. W.-C. I. O. Locals 
212 and 351. (Member, Local No. 212, C. I. O.: 
Member, Local No. 351, C. I. O.) 

Oppose Negro occupancy in Sojourner 
Truth housing project. Thomas mistaken on 
C. I. O. backing Negro occupancy. (Member, 
Local No. 3, C. I. O.) 

Iam a citizen and home owner and a mem- 
ber of Local No. 183, C. I. O. Tank Arsenal. 
I protest against Negro occupancy Sojourner 
Truth housing project. Give the Negro a 

break but don't break us. (Member, Local 
No. 183, C. I. O.) 

I violently oppose promises sanction of Ne- 
gro occupancy of the housing project at 
Fenelon and Nevada, which is located in a 
hundred percent white neighborhood. This 
unauthorized sanction has no backing from 
the rank and file of the C. I. O. membership. 
(Member, Local No. 51, C. I. O.) 

EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS 


We protest the action of the C. I. O. against 
our housing project at Nevada and Fenelon. 
I have been a member of Local 174 since 
1937, but if that is their attitude, I intend to 
drop out completely. If they can’t say a 
gocd word for us, why not keep quiet? 
(Member, Local No. 174, C. I. O.; Member, 
Local No. 51, C. I. O.) 

Please give Negroes a break but by doing so 
do not break us. (Member, Local No. 3, 
O. I. O.) 

As a member of the U A. W. Dodge Local. 
No. 3, I wish to state that Mr. R. J. Thomas 
does not represent my views and, to the best 
of my knowledge, has not the authority of 
the rank and file to bring the power of our 
union behind the move to place Negroes m 
the Fenelon-Nevada defense housing project. 
(Member, Local, No. 3, C. I. O.) 

I being a member of Packard Local No. 190 
on defense work combined with members in 
vast community representing practically every 
union in the city of Detroit, wish to state 
there was absolutely no “open hearing” in 
any local in regards to rank and file concern- 
ing this problem or giving Mr. Thomas au- 
thority in speaking in our behalf. According 
to my knowledge the C. I. O. unions were 
never intended to give a few radical minded 
leaders the power to say with whom we shall 
live or how we shall live. In contacting other 
union members, 8 out of 10 have no knowl- 
edge of the problem whatsoever. The other 
two in any way acquainted with the matter 
are absolutely not in favor of Mr. Thomas’ 
policy (Member, Local No. 190, C. I. O.) 

I am a property owner and I belong to 
Dodge Local C. I. O. but I am not interested 
in the Reds in the C. I. O. like Thomas who 
haven't got anything to do with the taxpayers 
of Detroit. We prefer to fight this project 
ourselves without the Reds of the C. I. O. We 
didn’t ask Mr. Thomas to go to the council- 
men ot Detroit to fight our battle. (Member, 
Local No. 3, C. I. O.) 

In regards to the Sojourner Truth housing 
project to be for Negroes, I have lived in this 
neighborhood for 18 years and I have put all 
of my life earnings into.a home like all of my 
neighbors (Member, A. F. L. Gas Co. Union.) 

It is not the rank and file of the union that 
want the Negroes in the Fenelon-Nevada 
project. It is Mr. Thomas, president of the 
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U. A. W.-C. I. O., who demands it himself. 
(Member, Local No. 140, C. I. O.) 

Iam not in support of the stand the C. I. O. 
and their communistic spokesman has taken 
in the controversy of the occupancy of the 
Sojourner Truth housing project. Stop this. 
(Member, Local No. 212, C. I. O.) 

This district has been exclusively occupied 
and developed by the white race. There also 
has been a clause in all land contracts that 
the Negroes at no time would be allowed to 
move east of Ryan Road. If it will not be 
possible for you to aid us as you did in the 
past, and this plea will go unanswered, the 
residents of this district shall have to take 
other drastic steps in their protest. (Mem- 
ber, Local No 409, C. I. O.) 

The subdivisions surrounding this project 
are all restricted against colored occupancy, 
and we, the owners of most new and recently 
built homes, are certainly opposed to this 
project being occupied by the colored race. 
This, in our opinion, would depreciate the 
valuation of all properties in that vicinity 50 
percent. (Members, Locals Nos. 600, 235, 58, 
C. I. O.) 

In regard to the site selected for the Negro 
housing project, called the Sojourner hous- 
ing, we, as the taxpayers and voters of the 
United States and owners of property in 
Seven Mile and Fenelon subdivision, are not 
in favor of Negro occupancy in this project 
but suggest that another project be built in 
their own race district to prevent race riots 
and lots of trouble. (Member, Local No. 203, 
C. I. O.) 


Mr. Speaker, at this point, I ask per- 
mission to insert an additional report 
dated February 24, 1942, received from a 
responsible source which covers the un- 
scrupulous, biased, subversive actions em- 
Ployed by Negro and radical elements to 
deliberately incite both Negroes and 
whites. This report substantiates what I 
have just said. This false leadership may 
as well be brought out into the open and 
exposed for what it really is—rabble- 
rousing, publicity seeking, ambitious rad- 
icals bent on the destruction of human 
values and property values alike: 


Starting in December 1941, and building 
u» te a roaring crescendo by the middle of 
February 1942, the Communist Party and its 
hundreds of affiliates and affiliated organiza- 
tions began passing resolutions issuing their 
directives to call the necessary mobilization 
measures in anticipation of the possibility 
that the Negroes of the city of Detroit will be 
denied the occupancy of the Sojourner Truth 
housing project. 

Shortly after the decision was made to per- 
mit whites to bi the sole occupants of the So- 
journer Truth housing project, the district 
committee of the Communist Party im- 
mediately issued a call for the organization 
of mass meetings, mobilized all the Com- 
rmunist units, sections, and factions and 
simultaneously issued orders to form protest 
committees to petition the proper authori- 
ties in Washington; similar committees were 
dispatched to call upon the mayor of the city 
of Detroit, and orders were issued through 
the factions and trade-union locals to get 
those locals on record in favor of Negro oc- 
cupancy. The entire membership of the 
Communist Party as a matter of fact was 
ordered to constitute themselves into a com- 
mittee of one, if necessary, and each mem- 
ber was instructed to take the floor of his 
respective local union and engineer a protest 
movement within his respective labor organi- 
zation z 

A closed and diligent investigation revealed 
that similar tactics and the same machinery 
was employed by the Communist Party to 
bombard the members of the United States 
Congress with petitions to defeat the reso- 
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lution now pending before that House to ex- 
tend the activities of the Congressional Com- 
mittee on un-American Activities, comnionly 
known as the Dies committee. The same 
tactics and the same machinery were also em- 
ployed to obtain freedom for a notorious 
Communist, Earl Browder, now incarcerated 
in a Federal penitentiary. The entire cam- 
paign as promoted by the Communist Party 
in regard to the Sojourner Truth housing 
project was with the avowed purpose to create 
and promote a condition of anarchy and dis- 
unity. The same people were involved in 
each phase of the above enumerated subver- 
sive operation. Most of the individuals in- 
volved are of the white race and are known 
to be Communists. Their methods as ap- 
plied to the Sojourner Truth housing project 
are not new. This is simply a continuation 
of the Communist program of using the Ne- 
gro race as a spearhead of a false conception 
of race equality. Those Communists who 
have been stirring up the Negroes with a 
fabricated claim of a right to move into a 
neighborhood where they are not wanted and 
have no geographical legal claim to such 
rights are not really the friends of the Negro 
people Most of the self-styled and self-ap- 
pointed Communist agitators who have taken 
a conspicuous part on the side of the Negroes 
are whites who live many miles from the lo- 
cality of the housing project and have no in- 
tentions or desires to move into the immedi- 
ate vicinity of that project. 

Anticipating a successful termination of 
the Sojourner Truth fight, it is the intention 
of the Communist Party to be able to go into 
the Negro neighborhoods to point out the 
great victory won by the Communists for 
the Negroes. They expect that the Negroes 
will recognize the contribution made ip their 
behalf by the Communist Party, and that 
the membership of that party will thereby be 
strengthened by an influx of Negroes. They 
do not expect to lose membership from 
among their white following, as the members 
to the white race are of a fanatical type, be- 
lievers of a totalitarian-minded political 
ideology and are trained to obey any orders 
emanating from the party with a blind devo- 
tion. Some of the other people who are in- 
volved in this fight demanding the occu- 
pancy of the Sojourner Truth project by Ne- 
groes are the type of unscrupulous politi- 
cians who expect to materially benefit them- 
selves from the mass misery which is bound 
to be created by this unhealthy and unjust 
situation. Out of this ensuing political con- 
fusion a condition of racial hatred is bound 
to follow with equal unpleasant moral and 
physical consequences. 

An inquiry conducted by competent inves- 
tigators uncovered a most astonishing state 
of affairs. This inquiry disclosed that the 
district bureau of the Communist Party of 
the city of Detroit held secret meetings in 
which a strategic plan was worked cut to de- 
feat the rightful claims of white occupants 
of homes located in the immediate vicinity 
of this housing project. At those secret meet- 
ings the Communist Party resolved to use 
their front organizations, which have been 
built up over a period of many years for just 
such purpose. Those front organizations 
have been thoroughly exposed as Communist 
Party organizations directly or indirectly affil- 
iated with it by legitimate and competent 
Government agencies, and expert testimony 
was produced by the congressional Commit- 
tee on un-American Activities to substantiate 
this allegation. Pat Toohey, the State secre- 
tary of the Michigan Communist Party, was 
the one who issued orders to all those front 
organizations for immediate mobilization for 
the purpose of confusing the housing author- 
ities that all Detroit would be up in arms if 
the Negroes were not given this project. 
Hundreds of Communist organizations 
throughout the country were ordered to send 
resolutions of protest. The overwhelming 
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majority of those organizations were fictiticus 
Paper bodies with big sounding names, and 
fictitfous claims of large memberships. 

The organizations who responded to the 
call of the Communist Party to engineer a 
flood of protests have fantastic claims of a 
following reaching into hundreds of thou- 
sands, when actually not over 25 people at- 
tend their meetings regularly. The organiza- 
tions who were conspicuously active in be- 
half of the Communist Party, involving the 
Sojourner Truth housing project, are as fol- 
lows: 

Communist Party of America (proper). 

Detroit Civil Rights Federation (Commu- 
nist). 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (strong Communist infiu- 
ence). 

National Negro Congress (absolutely Com- 
munist controlled). 

Detroit Youth Assembly (Communist Party 
and Youth Communist League controlled). 

Young Communist League (the name 
speaks for itself). 

Stanley Nowak New Deal Federation (Com- 
munist controlled). 

The investigators involved in this inquiry 
further disclosed that on January 18, 1942, 
the Communist Party of Michigan held its 
annual Lenin memorial meeting at the Mir- 
ror Ballroom, 2940 Woodward Avenue About 
1,000 Communist members attended. Pat- 
rick Toohey, their State secretary, was chair- 
man. The meeting was opened with the 
singing of the Internationale, with words as 
follows: 


“Tis the final conflict, 
Let each stand in his place, 
The International Soviet 
Shall be the human race.” 


At this meeting Coleman Young, a Negro 
Communist, who is the executive secretary of 
the National Negro Congress, Detroit chap- 
ter, was one of the speakers, His talk was 
devoted to the Sojourner Truth housing proj- 
ect, in which he bitterly attacked Congress- 
man TeNEeROWIcz, branding him as a fifth 
columnist, emphasizing that the Sojourner 
Truth housing project has been stolen from 
the Negro people. Young further stated that 
at the same moment a protest meeting was 
being held at the Calvary Baptist Church, 
and that letters of protest were being drawn 
up to be sent to the mayor, Governor, and 
the common council; that a picket line was 
being organized to picket the offices of the 
housing commission, and that this entire 
program would be in full swing on the fol- 
lowing day. At the same meeting Pat 
Toohey, who was the chairman of this gath- 
ering. and who is the State secretary of the 
Communist Party in Detroit, announced that 
his organization has taken the initiative in 
this fight and that they are behind the Ne- 
groes 100 percent and will give this matter 
all the necessary moral and financial assist- 
ance, 

During January and February 1942 the 
Detroit Civil Rights Tederation held their 
regular conferences, with some additional 
meetings of the steering committee. (Dates, 
minutes of procedure of all those meetings are 
available.) At all of those meetings the sub- 
ject under consideration was the Sojourner 
Truth project. The members were instructed 
to go back to their respective organizations 
and to engineer a wide distribution of litera- 
ture and a general educational campaign in 
favor of handing this project over to the 
Negroes. Jack Raskin, executive secretary of 
the Civi' Rights Federation, was dispatched 
to Washington, where he was to mobilize all 
the pinks, radicals, and crackpots in favor 
of the Communist Party's position in this 
housing-project fight. Mimeographed lists of 
the names of the Congressmen to be con- 
tacted were passed out at all of those meet- 
ings. Maps of the immediate neighborhood 
in the vicinity and around the project were 
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prepared for general distribution. Those 
maps purporting to show that the territory 
in which this project is located is a Negro 
neighborhood and that Negroes moving in 
would not depress property values. A picket 
line was organized to picket the city hall to 
impress the professional politicians, who 
usually have the tendency in the face of any 
kind of a demonstration to wilt like the 
proverbial last rose of summer. Threats of 
race riots were impressed upon those politi- 
cians in the event the project was certified 
for white occupancy, 

Among other literature prepared and circu- 
lated out of the offices of the Civil Rights 
Federation at 530 Insurance Exchange Build- 
ing and passed out to numerous affiliates of 
the Communist Party was (1) a leaflet en- 
titled “It Isn't a White Neighborhood“ this 
was a mimeographed piece of literature—(2) 
& map purporting to prove that the area is 
largely Negro. 

Active leaders of the Communist Party 
identified a. taking a very active part in this 
fight are: 

Patrick Toohey, State secretary, Michigan 
Communist Party. 

Jack Raskin, executive secretary, Detroit 
Civil Rights Federation. 

George Krisalsky, Communist Party candi- 
date for councilman of Hamtramck. 

Jordan Zier, Communist chairman of the 
steering committee Detroit Civil Rights Fed- 
eration, 

William Allan, section organizer of section 3 
of the Communist Party; also Detroit reporter 
for the Daily Worker. 

Eleanor Laffrey, active member of the De- 
troit Civil Rights Federation; school teacher 
by profession 

At a meeting organized and sponsored by 
the Communists at the McCollester Hall, held 
on February 1, 1942, Jordan Zier, of the De- 
troi. Civil Rights Federation, was inside and 
outside passing out leaflets on the Sojourner 
Truth housing question. 

Communist meeting places in which the 
question of the Sojourner Truth housing 
project was discussed and agitated were: 

Petofi Hall, 835 West End Avenue. 

Schiller Hall, Gratiot and St. Aubin. 

Magnolia Hall, 4519 Magnolia. 

The Yemans Hall, 3040 Yemans. 

In the Hamtramck section the Communist 
leaders took a large share in the agitation and 
are linking this up with the candidacy of 
George Krisalsky for a public office in the 
forthcoming Hamtramck city election. 


Mr. Speaker, this report clearly shows 
to what lengths certain Negro leaders and 
the communistic element will go in their 
attempts to achieve local and national 
disunity. They have seized upon a Fed- 
eral project, and through their deliberate 
misrepresentations and subversive activ- 
ities have succeeded in creating a dan- 
gerous racial issue. 

The city hall and the defense project 
have been picketed for days and weeks. 
These pickets are home owners, citizens, 
and taxpayers residing in this neighbor- 
hood alone. 

Anticipating colored occupancy, the 
Federal Housing Administration has dis- 
continued commitments and real-estate 
agents have been seeking to obtain prop- 
erty far below cost—property purchased 
with the life savings of these home own- 
ers—those who have been picketing. 

Following Federal action resulting 
from the mayor’s letter, I again made my 
persistent rounds of the Federal agencies 
in a final attempt to untangle a situation 
which had by this time developed into an 
issue, not a project. It is a dangerous 
question which will inevitably react ad- 
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versely to the welfare of the Negroes as 
well as the white people. Following the 
mayor’s letter, I even made a trip to De- 
troit and appeared before the mayor and 
the common council. 

I contacted the heads of all agencies 
handling housing, but none were willing 
to assume any responsibility when the 
mayor had so kindly relieved them. 
These officials admitted that a colossal 
blunder had been made, but aside from 
hasty assurances that mistakes of this 
kind would not be repeated elsewhere, no 
satisfaction was.to be derived from them. 
They voiced a sympathetic understanding 
of the matter, but stated emphatically 
that the mistake was now in the mayor’s 
lap, and there it would remain insofar as 
the Federal agencies were concerned. 
When I again brought up the question of 
violence and race riots they reiterated 
that the responsibility was Mr. Jeffries’. 
I have attempted here to set forth the 
actual history of the defense housing 
project on Nevada and Fenelon Avenues 
in the city of Detroit, citing each develop- 
ment as it occurred, step by step. I have 
confined myself exclusively to fact. 

When a false and subversive leadership 
can become such a disintegrating factor 
it is time that it be exposed, and I have 
asked the Dies committee to investigate 
this affair in its entirety. Mr. Dies has 
assured me that this will be done. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Daily News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Casey]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include a letter from General 
Flemming, Federal Works Administrator. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Ramspeck]? 

There was no objection. 


LEAV# OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence 
was granted as follows: 

To Mi. Van Zann? (at the request of 
Mr. WOoLFENDEN of Pennsylvania for 1 day 
on account of official business. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS FROM THE FILES 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO asked leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, 
without leaving copies, the papers in the 
case of Christopher C. Cole, H. R. 4268, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, no adverse re- 
Fort having been made thereon. 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and, under the rule, 
referred as follows: 


S. 1766. An act for the relief of John Snure, 
Ir; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1776. An act for the relief of Mrs. Agnes 
S. Hathaway; to the Committee on Claims. 
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§.1971. An act to legalize a bridge across 
Bayou Lafourche at Valentine, La; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

S. 2122. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act of 1925; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2133. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Michigan to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge or 
a series of bridges, causeways, and approaches 
thereto, across the Straits of Mackinac at or 
near a point between St. Ignace, Mich., and 
the Lower Peninsula of Michigan,” approved 
September 25, 1940; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2134. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the State 
of Michigan, acting through the Interna- 
tional Bridge Authority of Michigan, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
or series of bridges, causeways, and ap- 
proaches thereto, across the St. Marys River, 
from a point in or near the city of Sault 
Sainte Marie, Mich., to a point in the Province 
of Ontario, Canada,” approved December 16, 
1940; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2154. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of the heal- 
ing art to protect the public health in the 
District of Columbia,” approved February 27, 
1929; ‘o the Committee on the District. of 
Columbia 

S 2175. An act for the relief of Bibiano 
L. Meer; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2187. An act for the relief of Tom G. 
Irving, Thomas G. Irving, Sr., J. E. Irving, 
Mata D. Irving, L. T. Dale, and Amelia Dale; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2229. An act to provide for the retire- 
ment, rank, and pay of heads of staff depart- 
ments of the Marine Corps; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

S. 2268. An act to further amend section 126 
of the act of June 3, 1916, as amended, to 
authorize travel pay for certain military and 
naval personnel on discharge or release or 
relief from active duty; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

S. J. Res 130. Joint resolution to extend 
and amend certain emergency laws relating 
to the merchant marine, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under the order heretofore 
adopted, adjourned until tomorrow, Sat- 
urday, February 28, 1942, at 11 o’clock 
a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
CoMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


POSTPONEMENT OF HEARING ON H. R. 6503 
This will advise you that the hearings 
previously scheduled for Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 17, 1942, at 10 a. m., have been post- 
poned until Thursday, March 5, 1942, at 
10 a. m., on the following bill, H. R. 6503, 
to extend and amend certain emergency 
_laws relating to the merchant marine, 
and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1444. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on lists 
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of papers recommended to him for disposal 
by certain agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on the Disposition 
of Executive Papers. 

1445. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated November 
5, 1941, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a review of the 
reports on flood-control works in the alluvial 
valley of the Mississippi River, with a view 
to levee protection in the vicinity of Green- 
ville, Miss., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Flood Control, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted on February 10, 1938; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

1446. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Acting Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a preliminary 
examination and survey of Cadron Creek, 
Ark., authorized by the Flood Control Act 
approved on June 28, 1938; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 448. Resolution author- 
izing the printing of the proceedings in the 
House of Representatives on December 19, 
1941, commemorating the service of William 
Tyler Page; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1833). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 6682. A bill to suspend in 
part the processing tax on coconut oil; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1834). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. FOGARTY: Committee on the Terri- 
tories. H. R. 6166. A bill to approve Act No. 
70 of the Special Session Laws of Hawaii, 1941, 
reducing the rate of interest on loans and 
providing for the reamortization of indebted- 
ness to the Farm Loan Board; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1835). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. PLOESER: Committee on the Terri- 
tories. H. R. 5962. A bill to ratify and con- 
firm Act 20 of the Special Session Laws of 
Hawaii, 1941, extending the time within 
which revenue bonds may be issued and de- 
livered under Act 174 of the Session Laws of 
Eawall, 1935; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1836). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FULMER: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 1762. An act to authorize the Secretary 
ot Agriculture to release the claim of the 
United States to certain land within Coco- 
nino County, Ariz; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1837). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FULMER: Committee on Agriculture. 
S 2089. An act to authorize the transfer of 
the custody of a portion of the Croatan Na- 
tional Forest, N. C., from the Department 
of Agriculture to the Department of the 
Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 1838). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FULMER: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 2282. An act to provide for the planting 
of guayule and other rubber-bearing plants 
and to make available a source of crude 
rubber for emergency and defense uses; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1839). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FULMER: Committee on Agriculture. 
H R. 6360. A bill to amend the act known 
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as the Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act, 1930 (46 Stat. 531), approved June 10, 
1930, as amended; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1840). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. MACIEJEWSKI: Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. S. 1161. An act 
for the relief of Cecelia Pitt; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1841). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CHAPMAN: 

H. R. 6687. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
Sesquicentennial of Kentucky Statehood; to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. R 6688. A bill to establish as a part of 
the Reserve component of the Regular Army a 
Home Defense Organized Reserve for local 
home defense; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
By Mr. LAMBERTSON: 

H. R. 6689. A bill to provide that the work- 
week established by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 shall temporarily be extended 
from 40 hours to 48 hours; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

By Mr. SMITH of Ohio: 

R. 6690. A bill relating to eligibility for 
benefits of the Civil Service Retirement 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. 

R. 6691. 


DOUGHTON: 

A bill to increase the debt 
limit of the United States. to further amend 
the Second Liberty. Bond Act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HOLMES: 

H.R. 6692. A bill to provide assistance to 
certain industrial and business enterprises 
which, due to priority orders or other action 
by the Government in connection with the 
prosecution of the war effort, are insolyent or 
threatened with insolvency; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McKEOUGH: 

H. R. 6693. A bill making it unlawful for any 
person engaged in the performance of a de- 
fense contract to discriminate against or in 
favor of any employee because of his race, 
color, or creed; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. f 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H. R.6694. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H. R. 6698. A bill providing for the option to 
repurchase by the seller of any lands or build- 
ings, or both, or any right or interest therein 
sold to the United States of America, together 
with any improvements made thereon, when 
not needed for public use; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: 

H. Res. 450. Resolution to create a special 
committee to investigate the extent, character, 
and object of organized propaganda, foreign 
or domestic, which attacks constitutional gov- 
ernment or serves the interests of any coun- 
try with which the United States is at war, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


H. 
the 
Act; 

H. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Pennsylvania, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to consider their resolution 
relative to the proposed St. Lawrence seaway; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HOLMES: 

H. R. 6695. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 

Esther Mann; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. KILBURN: 

H. R. 6696. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Mary Fortune, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

"WENE: 


By Mr. 5 
H. R. 6697. A bill for the relief of Jean 
Boehm; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


2496. By Mr. ANGELL: Petition of certain 
citizens of Multnomah County, Oreg., asking 
the enactment of House bill 1410; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

2497. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Local 
No. 10, New York Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, urging that before the 40-hour week 
is extended for regular employees of the Post 
Office Department, all existing substitutes be 
made regulars; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

2498. By Mr. GRAHAM: Resolution passed 
unanimously by the Pennsylvania State Sen- 
ate on Wednesday, February 25, 1942, me- 
morializing the Congress of the United 
States not to approve or authorize the con- 
struction of the proposed St. Lawrence sea- 
way; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

2499. Also, petition of.77 citizens of Law- 
rence County, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
urging that immediate action be taken to 
prohibit the sale of alcoholic liquors in or 
near any military or naval station, and to 
suppress vice in the vicinity of such stations; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2500. By Mr. CARTER: Petition of the 
Contra Costa County Central Labor Council, 
opposing any legislation to set up additional 
organizations for the construction and man- 
agement of defense-housing projects, and 
recommending that all such projects be 
placed in the hands of local housing authori- 
ties wherever such authorities are established 
and operating; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

2501. By Mr. HAINES: Resolution passed 
unanimously by the Senate of Pennsylvania 
on February 25, 1942, opposing the St. Law- 
rence seaway; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

2502. By Mr. MOTT: Petition signed by 
Howard Gault and 70 other officials and em- 
ployees of Jackson County, Oreg., urging 
early enactment of the Vinson bill (H. R. 
6444); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2503. Also, petition signed by James B. Han- 
nah, president, Local No 128, N F O. P. O. C., 
and 48 other citizens of Oregon, urging en- 
actment of House bill 6486, to reclassify the 
salaries of postmasters and employees of the 
Postal Service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

2504. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of the 
Retail Furniture Association of California, 
Inc., in urialterable opposition to the plan 
advanced by the Socia! Security Board for the 
takirg over of the California unemployment 
insurance program; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1942 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Love divine that stoops to human 
need and stays the bitterest tear, on Thee 
we call. To Thee we come with our 
cares, our problems, and our limitations. 
We ask for wisdom and we pray for grace 
that this day may be fruitful with good 
works and a great inspiration to our 
country. In the enrichment and en- 
largement of our deepest life may we e 
sincere, true, and our best hopes realized. 
Deliver us, blessed Lord, from all nar- 
rowness, all bias, and under all circum- 
stances may our Republic be first in 
thought, word, and deed. Grant that 
the divine Teacher may be our model, 
His love our impulse, and His favor our 
aspiration. Give us to understand that 
the measure of our diligence is the meas- 
ure of our success, every step being sown 
with the memories of service well done 
for God and our native land. Through 
Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimou consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a letter from Mr. W. H. Callan, 
industrialisi of my community. ’ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reques* of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I fur- 
ther ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks ir the Recorp and to include 
an editorial from the Times-Herald of 
today on the subject of national pro- 
hibition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker 7 ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Ver- 
mont (Mr. PLuMLEY] may extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous cunsent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
very short letter and a short appeal for 
the purchase of Defense bonds. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the regular legisla- 
tive calendar and following any previous 
special orders on next Monday, March 2, 
1942, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the 5 of the gentleman from New 
York? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be allowed to proceed now for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, I have asked for a special order 
for next Monday for the purpose of try- 
ing wo clear up some of the amazing mis- 
conceptions that have gotten abroad in 
the land and throughout the Congress 
with regard to the remarks I made on 
Thursday of this week concerning Lt. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. This will re- 
quire 5 minutes, or at the most 10 min- 
utes. I have asked for 30 minutes be- 
cause I note from the press this morning 
that some of the leaders on the Demo- 
cratic side may want to raise some points 
or ask me some questions. I here and 
now cordially invite any Member of the 
House and the public to submit me a bill 
of particulars in any case wherein the 
son or a relative of any prominent Re- 
publican whatever, either in or out of 
the Congress, has received a commission 
without working for it and thereafter 
has received favored treatment from 
either the Army or the Navy. Sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Gladly. 

Mr. MAY. Does the gentleman think 
it is a crime to send a man to a hospital 
for 30 days’ leave after he has had an 
operation for appendicitis? 

Mr. T. PHEIFFER. I will 
say to the gentleman from Kentucky that 
I will take that question up fully in my 
remarks Monday afternoon. 

Here the gavel fell.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include a joint letter I 
have written to the chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee and the chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Letanp M. Forn addressed the 
House. His remarks will appear in the 
Appendix.] 

SAM HARDY 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 11, several of my colleagues 
from the Committee on Ways and Means 
paid tribute to Sam Hardy, our extremely 
efficient, capable, and courteous messen- 
ger. The occasion of this particular 
tribute and recognition was the comple- 
tion, on February 9, of Sam’s 34 years 
of service to our committee. I regret 
very much that I was not present on the 
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floor at the time this matter came up. I 
now wish to add to the well-justified and 
deserved praise and commendation of my 
colleagues my own tribute to Sam’s many 
excellent qualities. 

During the 34 years of his service, our 
committee has had eight chairmen and 
has reported to the Congress tax meas- 
ures for the financing of two great wars 
and the recovery from a great depression. 
During all of this period, Sam Hardy has 
faithfully, reliably, and ably served the 
exacting and multitudinous demands of 
our committee. His intelligence, his cour- 
tesy, and his never-flagging zeal in our 
behalf is tremendously appreciated. May 
he continue in health and happiness and 
useful service for many years to come. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an article on the highway to Alaska 
by Mr. Richard Neuberger. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I inserted in the Recor a letter 
written by Secretary Ickes. That letter 
contained some very, very bad language. 
Without in any way condoning the lan- 
guage that he used, I want to say that 
since that letter was printed I have seen 
the article that drew it, and I can under- 
stand the Secretary’s state of mind when 
he answered it. The Secretary of the 
Interior wants to get out of the notion 
that he holds the championship for the 
use of a certain class of language. The 
man who wrote him used some of the 
dirtiest, nastiest language, and made 
some of the vilest insinuations I have 
ever read. If the Secretary, instead of 
writing a letter, had accepted advice from 
a humble citizen, he would have used the 
law of criminal libel against the fellow 
who wrote it. 

Proficient as he is in getting under the 
skin of his adversaries, the Secretary 
has no business, he will gain no credit, in 
tangling with the fellow whose news- 
paper article caused him distress. 


UTILIZATION OF VITAL WAR INFORMA- 
TION 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore we complete the reading of the sec- 
ond war-powers bill I trust there will 
be greater clarification than there has 
been of title XV of S. 2208. 

The powers granted under this title 
are exceedingly broad and comprehen- 
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sive, and unless used most judicially and 
held to the single purpose of expediting 
the prosecution of the war, can become a 
great danger to the economy. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Monday next, im- 
mediately following the address of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WILLIAM 
T. PHEIFFER], I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the newspaper 
PM in connection with Lawrence Dennis, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a poem written by one of my 
constituents on the occasion of his regis- 
tration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I note this 
headline in the paper this morning: 

House Democrats to hit back at needling 
by opposition. 


Mr. Speaker, let me say this to you, to 
the majority leader, and to the other 
leaders on the Democratic side of the 
aisle: This country is in the most diffi- 
cult position it has ever been in in all 
its history. If you men are going to de- 
fend everything that is being done ir the 
Government service by this administra- 
tion at the present time, or that might 
be suggested by the administration that 
is not for the welfare of America, you 
will be aiding and assisting to do those 
things which will lead to a very disas- 
trous condition in America. You are 
headed for communism and bankruptcy. 
Never in the history of this Nation have 
you been more urgently called upon to 
use the very best judgment and the very 
best ingenuity and ability you possess. 
This is true not only of you but of every 
other Member of Congress. This is im- 
perative. And unless you, the majority 
party, change your attitude and stop 
blindly following the administration’s 
wild, communistic ideas, the country is 
lost. We need the best Americans with 
the soundest ideas of constitutional gov- 
ernment, of sound business judgment, if 
this country is to survive. The responsi- 
bility is yours. What will you do about 
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it? I say to you, change your course or 
you will wreck the country. Stop, look, 
and listen; think. 
[Here the gavel fell.] 
AIR RAIDS IN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, we of 
southern California are happy to know 
that the antiaircraft and searchlight 
batteries stationed there do not sleep in 
the early morning hours; but we think 
that, in view of the fact that there is 
a very decided difference of opinion be- 
tween the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of War as to the actual rea- 
sons for the display of fireworks on a 
recent night, we should have a full and 
clear explanation of what actually hap- 
pened then. Four persons died, a num- 
ber of persons had their homes damaged, 
shrapnel was found all over the place, 
and much confusion was caused. We 
think the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of War should get together 
and issue a joint statement which will 
tell the whole truth. 

[Here the gavel fell.1 

STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude excerpts from certain letters I have 
received. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, LUTHER A. Jonnson addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

TEACHING OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, among 
other things the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the Department of Statc, 
after its visit to South and Central 
America last summer, recommended the 
teaching of a second language, either 
Spanish or Portuguese, in the elementary 
schools of this country. On page 29, of 
our report of December 4, 1941, is the 
following: 

One of the greatest deterrents to world 
peace has been the inability of peoples 
throughout the world to exchange ideas 
through the medium of a common language. 
Fortunately our citizens are beginning to 
awaken to this fact with the result that to- 


day Spanish and Portuguese courses are be- 
ing given in ever-increasing numbers 
throughout the entire country. The com- 
mittee feels so strongly on this subject that 
if it had it in its power it would insist that 
either Spanish or Portuguese be made a 
compulsory subject in all of our elementary 
schools throughout the United States. 
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I am very happy at this time to tell you 
that I have received the following letter 
from Charles A. Thomson, Chief of the 
Division of Cultural Relations of the De- 
partment of State: 

I know you will be interested to learn that 
80,000 boys and girls, representing 275 school 
districts in Texas, began the study of Span- 
ish in the elementary grades on February 1, 
1942. The Department of Education of Texas 
has added Spanish to the curriculum for all 
grades from the third to the seventh, and 
has issued free textbooks for the students. 


This is action in the right direction for 
solidarity of the Western Hemisphere. 
(Here the gavel fell.1 


GUAYULE RUBBER 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill S. 2282, to provide 
for the planting of guayule and other 
rubber-bearing plants so as to make 
available a source of crude rubber for 
emergency and defense uses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the right to object in 
order to ask the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia to explain the purposes of the bill. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
the gentleman knows, this is the Senate 
bill that came up in the House some days 
ago. The House made some amend- 
ments, among them being an amendment 
confining the operations under the bill to 
the United States, and sent it back to the 
Senate. The Senate accepted all of the 
House amendments. The President ve- 
toed the bill because of the House amend- 
ment limiting the operations under the 
bill to the United States. The Senate, 
following the recommendation made by 
the President in his veto message, elimi- 
nated the restrictive House amendment 
and made the bill applicable to the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The bill then came up 
before the Agricultural Committee and 
the committee accepted the Senate 
amendment. The only change made in 
the bill as heretofore passed by the House 
is the provision broadening the opera- 
tions under the bill to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Then, 
as the bill stands now, it applies to the 
Western Hemisphere? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. As it stands now it 
applies to the Western Hemisphere. 
That is the only change in the House bill. 
This bill came before the Committee on 
Agriculture yesterday and was reported 
out by that committee with that change. 
There seems to be need for speedy action, 
as those interested are very anxious for 
the immediate passage of the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
other countries are they contemplating 
raising guayule in? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The guayule is a 
native plant of Mexico. The State De- 
partment explains that the sole pur- 
pose of putting in the words “Western 
Hemisphere” was to enable the Govern- 
ment, if it saw fit, to cultivate the guayule 
shrub in Mexico close to the Texas 
border. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman think that this plant 
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would grow better there than in the 
United States? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I do not. I believe 
it can be cultivated in continental United 
States better than in Mexico; but the bill 
gives the Department of Agriculture that 
right. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object. Iam not going to object, 
because I don’t want to take the respon- 
sibility of doing anything to hinder the 
final enactment of this legislation. How- 
ever, I feel that the veto of the former bill 
was not justified, and at this time I am 
very much in doubt as to whether we 
should enact legislation which does not 
limit the production of this plant to the 
United States. I say that because Mex- 
ico, which is the only other country in 
which I understand we will attempt to 
produce guayule, has placed an embargo 
on the export of rubber. This went into 
effect on the 17th of February, so I am 
informed by the Department of Com- 
merce. I hope that while this bill does 
permit the Department of Agriculture to 
go into Mexico and bring about the culti- 
vation of guayule in that country, that 
this will not be done as long as we have a 
situation where it is not possible to bring 
rubber into this country from Mexico. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN, I think the gentle- 
man realizes that the purpose of the State 
Department and the Department of Agri- 
culture is to devote their efforts to the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the right to object to ask the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN] if 
the Senate in accepting the House 
amendments struck out the word “con- 
demnation” and deprived the Govern- 
ment of the right to condemn, and also if 
the same provision is in the bill which 
fails to state any definite amount as to 
the authorization, but makes the sky the 
limit, which are two objections I made to 
the phraseology of the bill when it was 
considered on the floor of the House. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The Senate passed 
the bill which was sent over by the House 
with a single change of striking out the 
words “United States” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 

Mr. COCHRAN. I am in the same po- 
sition as the gentleman from Kansas 
{Mr. Hore]. I do not want to stop any 
legislation that is needed as a war meas- 
ure, but I repeat what I said several days 
ago. The language in the bill is highly 
objectionable and the Senate and the 
House of Representatives should never 
have passed it in that form. I am not 
going to object, but I want the Recorp to 
show I do object to the language in the 
bill, as I expressed myself on the floor of 
the House when the bill was under con- 
sideration in the House. I do not feel, 
even if you deny the Government the 
right to condemn in this bill, it will 
amount to anything, because in so doing 
you are setting aside a constitutional 
provision, and we cannot amend the Con- 
stitution on the floor of the House and 
Senate. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object to ask this of the gentle- 
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man: In speaking, first, of developing 
lands in Mexico, naturally we would have 
to have the State Department cooperate 
with the Mexican Government, to de- 
velop those lands, would we not? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. How much investigation 
has been made to determine whether we 
are now able to get lands in this country 
which, under proper irrigation, could 
grow that plant? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. May I say to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that Dr. 
Brandeis, who has charge of the matter 
for the Department of Agriculture, states 
that sufficient land can be found in con- 
tinental United States. 

Mr. RICH. That is the point I wanted 
to make. We are here to develop Ameri- 
can soil insofar as we possibly can and 
help the American farmers. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN, I agree thoroughly 
with the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture (hereinafter called the “Secre- 
tary”) is authorized— 

(1) To acquire by purchase, license, or 
other agreement, the right to operate under 
processes or patents relating to the growing 
and harvesting of guayule or the extraction 
of rubber therefrom, and such properties, 
processes, records, and data as are necessary 
to such operation, including but not limited 
to any such rights owned or controlled by 
the Intercontinental Rubber Co., or any of 
its subsidiaries, and all equipment, mate- 
rials, structures, factories, real property, seed, 
seedlings, growing shrub, and other facilities, 
patents and processes of the Intercontinental 
Rubber Cc.. or any of its subsidiaries, lo- 
cated in California, and for such rights, prop- 
erties, and facilities of the Intercontinental 
Rubber Co. or any of its subsidiaries, the 
Secretary is authorized to pay not to exceed 
$2,000,000; 

(2) To plant, or contract for the planting 
of, not in excess of 75,000 acres of guayule 
in .areas in the Western Hemisphere where 
the best growth and yields may be expected 
in order to maintain a nucleus planting of 
guayule to serve as a domestic source of crude 
rubber as well as of planting material for use 
in further expanding guayule planting to 
meet emergency needs of the United States 
for crude rubber; to establish and maintain 
nurseries to provide seedlings for field plants; 
and to purchase necessary equipment, facili- 
ties, and land for nurseries; 

(3) To c.quire by lease, or other agreement, 
for not exceeding 10 years, rights to land for 
the purpose of making plantings of guayule; 
to make surveys, directly or through appro- 
priate Government agencies, of areas in the 
Western Hemisphere where guayule might be 
grown; and to establish and maintain records 
indicating areas to which gayule cultivation 
could be extended for emergency production; 

(4) To construct or cperate, or to contr. ct 
for the operation of, factories for the extrac- 
tion of rubber from guayule, and from 
Chrysothamnus, commonly known as rabbit 
brush; and to purchase, operate, and main- 
tain equipment for the harvesting, storing, 
transporting, and complete processing of 
guayule, and Chrysothamnus, commonly 
known as rabbit brush, and to purchase land 
as sites for processing plants; 

(5) To conduct studies, in which he may 
e ee with any other public or private 

designed to increase the yield of 
88 by breeding or by selection, and to 
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improve planting methods; to make surveys 
of areas suitable for cultivating guayule; to 
make experimental plantings; and to conduct 
agronomic tests: 

(6) To conduct tests, in which he may co- 
operate with any other public or private 
agency, to determine the qualities of rubber 
obtained from guayule and to determine the 
most favorable methods of compounding and 
using guayule in rubber manufacturing 
processes; 

(7) To improve methods of processing 
guayule shrubs and rubber and to obtain 
and hold patents on such new processes; 

(8) To sell guayule or rubber 
from guayule and to use funds so obtained 
in replanting and maintaining an area of 
75,000 acres of guayule inside the Western 
Hemisphere; and 

(9) To exercis with respect to rubber- 
bearing plants other than guayule the same 
powers as are granted in the foregoing pro- 
visicns of this section with respect to 
guayule. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
appoint such employees, including citizens 
of countries in the Western Hemisphere, as 
may be n for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act. Such appointments may 
be made withou“ regard to the provisions of 
the civil laws and the compensation 
of the persons so appointed may be fixed 
without regard to the provisions of the Clas- 
sification Act of 1923, as amended. All ap- 
pointments ss made by the Secretary shall 
be made only the basis of merit and efficiency. 

(b) The Secretary may delegate any of the 
powers and duties conferred on him by this 
act to any agency or bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

(c) The Secretary, with the consent ot 
any board, commission, independent estab- 
lishment, corporation, or executive depart- 
ment of the Government, including any field 
service thereof, may avail himself of the use 
of information, services, facilities, officers 
and employees thereof, in carrying out the 
provisions of this act. 

(d) The Secretary May allot to bureaus 
and offices of the Department of Agricuiture, 
or may transfer to such other agencies of the 
State and Federal Governments as may be 
requested by him to assist in carrying out 
this act, any funds made available to him 
under this act. 

Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act Any 
amounts so appropriated, and any funds re- 
ceived by the Secretary under this act, shall 
remain permanently available for the pur- 
poses of this act without regard to the pro- 
visions of any other laws relating to the 
availability and disposition of appropriated 
funds and he disposition of funds collected 
by officers or agencies of the United States 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, approval today of the guayule- 
rubber bill now under consideration 
marks the completion of a long but suc- 
cessful effort to interest the Federal 
Government in the production of rubber 
from the guayule shrub. It has been 
almost 2 years since I first called the 
attention of the House of Representa- 
tives to the potentialities that exist in 
this desert plant. Many obstacles have 
been encountered, but all of these have 
finally been overcome, including the ob- 
jections raised by the President in his 
veto message on the original guayule bill. 
Now that these latter objections have 
been met, I anticipate that the President 
will approve the measure without undue 
delay. 

I am firmly convinced that this legis- 
lation will be of material value in de- 
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veloping one of the most important nat- 
ural resources in the United States. 
Guayule offers a practical, proven source 
of rubber which, within a few years’ 
time, should largely offset the loss of our 
present supply of hevea rubber. 

It is extremely unfortunate that mis- 
leading articles and statements have ap- 
peared from time to time with reference 
to the guayule development program. 
Members of the House are to be congrat- 
ulated for having ignored the misrepre- 
sentations and for having voiced approval 
of the program as outlined in the pend- 
ing measure. This bill would not have 
been passed by the Senate nor approved 
by the House of Representatives if it 
had not been for the valuable aid which 
I was given by many interested Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle. I wish 
to take this opportunity to thank all of 
those whose untiring efforts have re- 
sulted in bringing the guayule project to 
the floor of the House for consideration. 

I am not of the opinion that this is 
simply an emergency program that 
should be terminated when the war is 
over. We would be short-sighted, indeed, 
if we failed to continue to produce a 
sizable percentage of our annual rub- 
ber needs and sufficient guayule nursery 
stock to insure against another such rub- 
ber shortage as we are faced with at 
the present time. Nine months have 
elapsed since my original guayule-rubber 
bill was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture Fortunately, there 
is still sufficient time left to plant all of 
the available guayule seed this spring, 
which will make it possible to vastly 
expand this entire program in 1943. 

Once again I wish to congratulate the 
membership of the House for the favor- 
able action taken on the bill under con- 
sideration and to express my gratitude 
for the splendid support that the entire 
program has received. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. j 

There was no objection. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, because 
I consider the pending legislation of such 
importance, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Roll No. 31] 

Anderson, Buck Copeland 

N. Mex. Buckley, N. T. Creal 
Arnold Burdick Curtis 
Baldwin Byrne Disney 
Barnes Byron Domengeaux 
Bender Clason Douglas 
Biackney Cole, Md. Eaton 


Fish Kramer Schaefer, Ill, 
Gavagan Landis Scott 
Gearhart Lane Shannon 
Gifford Lesinski Sheridan 
Gillette Ludlow Simpson 
Green Maas Smith, Pa. 
Holmes Magnuson Sparkman 
Hook Norton tefan 
Houston O'Day Tenerowicz 
Jarrett O'Hara Thomas, N. J. 
Jensen Osmers Tolan 
Johnson, O'Toole Traynor 
Lyndon B Paddock Vreeland 
Kennedy, Reece, Tenn Walter 
Michael J Rivers West 
Kleberg Rodgers, Pa Woodruff, Mich. 
Kopplemann Sacks Worley 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 362 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
dispense with further proceedings under 
the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (S. 2208) to 
further expedite the prosecution of the 
war. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill S. 2208. with Mr. 
Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hancock], which was 
pending when the Committee rose yes- 
terday. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hancock: On 
page 14, after line 25, insert a new paragraph, 
as follows: 

“Whenever any machinery or equipment 
which is in actual use in connection with 
any operating factory or business, and which 
is necessary to the operation of such factory 
or business, is requisitioned pursuant to the 
act of October 16, 1941 (55 Stat. 742), the 
owner thereof shall be paid fair and just com- 
pensation, which shall not be less than the 
difference between the fair market value of 
such factory or business before and after the 
taking of such equipment or machinery.” 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which is at the desk. I de- 
sire to change the form of it to make it 
a substitute for the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York IMr. 
Hancock]. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment is merely a_ perfecting 
amendment, and I think it should be 
heard before the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
sent to the desk by the gentleman from 
Kentucky could not be offered as a sub- 
stitute for the pending amendment. 
The gentleman’s amendment could be 
offered after disposition is made of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MAY. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN.. Does the gentleman 
from New York desire to be heard on 
the amendment? 
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Mr. HANCOCK. I would like to be 
heard briefly, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes in support of 
his amendment. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, when 
the requisitioning act was passed last 
October an amendment was offered by 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
Taser] and adopted by the House, which 
would make it impossible for an agency 
of the Government to go into a man’s 
factory and take out a piece of machinery 
or apparatus which was essential to the 
operation of that plant. Without that 
amendment I do not believe the requi- 
sitioning act could have been passed. 

In order to be accurate about it, let me 
read the so-called Taber amendment: 


Nothing contained in this act— 


That is, the requisitioning act— 
shall be construed to authorize the requi- 
sitioning of any machinery or equipment 
which is in actual use in connection with 
any operating factory or business, and which 
is necessary to the operation of such factory 
or business. 


Title VI proposes to repeal the Taber 
amendment. That is all title VI does. 
I understand the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. May] will offer an amend- 
ment to strike out the whole title, I 
have no objection to the proposition of 
the gentleman from Kentucky. In fact, 
I will vote for it, but if title VI does not 
go out of the bill it should provide for a 
proper measure of damages. That is 
what I am seeking to accomplish by my 
amendment. If the Taber amendment 
is repealed, it will be entirely possible for 
an agency of the Government to utterly 
ruin a man’s business and destroy his 
plant by taking out an essential piece of 
machinery or all the machinery and 
leave him with a bare, empty building, 
or a plant he cannot operate. The Gov- 
ernment does not need such vast power. 
Under the Smith amendment to the Se- 
lective Service Act, a plant may be seized, 
and in that event the owner is entitled to 
fair rental value, and it may be taken 
under title II of this bill. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. As I recall the requisition- 
ing act, to which the Taber amendment 
was attached, it also provides that where 
they found it necessary to requisition 
personal property that the President may 
fix a fair value on it, and upon payment 
of 50 percent of that value they may im- 
mediately take possession of it and ad- 
judicate the remainder. 

Mr. HANCOCK. That is right. As to 
the measure of damages, let me call at- 
tention to the language of the bill. In 
the case of requisitioning a piece of ma- 
chinery or apparatus out of a going fac- 
tory, the amount paid shall be computed 
on the basis of the fair market value of 
the property at the time it is requisi- 
tioned. This means that the owner of 
the plant can be reimbursed only for the 
value of a second-hand piece of machin- 
ery, for it would be second-hand after it 
had been removed from the plant. 

Mr, MAY. That is right. 
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Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS. May I suggest to the 
gentleman that it might be of value if 
the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs would summarize a state- 
ment on this very point made by the Un- 
der Secretary of War? 

Mr. HANCOCK. He can do that later. 
Let me explain briefly what my proposi- 
tion is. It is to reimburse the owner 
from whom property is taken in this 
manner: You all know that in condem- 
nation proceedings to acquire real estate 
we have a rule known as severance dam- 
ages; that is, when a part of a parcel of 
land is taken the measure of damage is 
the difference between the value before 
and after the taking. For example, you 
might have a building lot and a street 
opening was ordered through the middle 
of it, leaving you with two small parcels 
which would be practically valueless. It 
would be obviously unfair to pay the 
owner merely the square foot value of the 
property taken on the basis of the value 
before the property was cut up. On the 
principle of severance damage he is en- 
titled to the difference between the value 
of the entire piece before and after the 
taking of a part of it. Now, I have tried 
to apply that principle here. My amend- 
ment provides that the measure of dam- 
ages shal! be the value of the plant before 
and after the taking of the machinery 
out of it. If you take all the machinery 
out of a plant the owner will have left 
nothing but ¢ storehouse. and if you take 
essential apparatus, he must close down. 
It is obviously unfair to hold. that the 
owner of a plant has received full com- 
pensation when he is paid merely the 
second-hand value of the machinery 
taken from it. I want him to be fairly 
compensated. That is all I am attempt- 
ing to do here. If somebody has a better 
formula I shall be glad to accept it. My 
amendment merely applies to condem- 
nation of personal property the principle 
of severance damage now recognized in 
the condemnation of real estate. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. The point I am trying to 
emphasize is that with the Taber amend- 
ment in it there can be no delay in any- 
body’s possession of the property. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a very important matter. I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York may proceed for 5 
additional minutes in order to state his 
position. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Before the 
gentleman begins, will he be good enough 
to give us the citation from which he 
quoted in reference to the measure of 
damages? 

Mr. HANCOCK. It is in the Requisi- 
tioning Act, which is found in the report 
of the committee on page 12. The lan- 
guage reads: 


FEBRUARY 28 


The President shall determine the amount 
of the fair and just compensation to be paid 
for any property requisitioned and taken 
over pursuant to this act and the fair value 
of any property returned under section 2 of 
this act, but each such determination shall. 
be made on the basis of the fair market value 
of the property at the time it is requisitioned 
or returned, as the case may be. 


In other words, the measure of dam- 
ages is the value of the property after it 
is detached from the plant, without re- 
gard to its real value to the owner. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I did not 
want to interrupt the gentleman’s state- 
ment; I merely wanted the citation. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. THOMASON. There was a long 
and full discussion of this question on the 
floor when the property-seizure bill was 
up, and it seemed to me that the so-called 
Taber amendment was a sound proposi- 
tion both in law and in practice. Will not 
the gentleman therefore point out just 
what change this makes in that law and 
why the necessity for it? Because it 
. to me like a very sound provi- 

on. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I quite agree with 
the gentleman. The House was over- 
whelmingly in favor of the Taber amend- 
ment, and I doubt if the Requisitioning 
Act could have been passed without it. 

Mr. THOMASON. Then why is it nec- 
essary to change it? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I am not in favor of 
changing it at all. This title of the bill 
repeals the Taber amendment, and for 
that reason some fair measure of dam- 
ages must be set up. The Government 
and all its agencies have been able to 
point out only two instances where they 
had any difficulty in acquiring the ma- 
chinery they wanted. One was the case 
of a plant in Norfolk, Va., from which 
they wanted a gear cutter. The other 
was a boring machine some place else; I 
do not remember where. Those were the 
only two items called attention to, 
neither of which was of any great im- 
portance in the national defense pro- 
gram. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. With the Taber 
amendment in the present law, it pre- 
vents the taking of any piece of machin- 
ery where it is necessary to the operation 
of a plant? 

Mr. HANCOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman's 
amendment permits the taking of that 
machinery, but it provides for just com- 
pensation for the whole value to the 
plant of that particular piece; is that 
correct? 

Mr. HANCOCK. That is correct. If 
the Taber amendment is repealed by this 
bi, I am attempting to provide an ade- 
quate measure of damages to the owner 
of the property from whom machinery is 
taken. That is all I am trying to do. I 
am not defending title VI at all. I am 
perfectly willing it shall be repealed; in 
fact, I will vote for it; but if title VI stays 
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in the act, I want some provision in there 
for adequate, fair, just compensation to 
a man whose property is seized. I have 
no pride of authorship. If someone else 
has a better plan to properly and ade- 
quately compensate a man whose prop- 
erty is seized, I am perfectly willing to 
support it. This is the best I can do, and 
I submit it for your consideration. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Hancock]. 


Mr. Chairman, I respect the zeal of the 
gentleman from New York, a member of 
the subcommittee, and I have every re- 
spect for the motive which prompts him 
to propose this amendment. 

The gentleman from New York has 
outlined to you the Taber amendment, 
which provided that if the Government 
should seek to take a piece of machinery 
out of a plant because it is necessary for 
war purposes, the owner of the plant 
could successfully resist the effort to take 
it if he could establish that the piece of 
machinery was necessary in the opera- 
tion of his plant. In other words, it 
forbade the Government from taking a 
piece of machinery which is necessary in 
the operation of a private plant. 

That provision was enacted before we 
entered the war. We are now in the war. 
The amendment which we have proposed 
would eliminate the Taber amendment 
and would empower the Government to 
take a piece of machinery, a tool, or 
equipment out of a factory if the Govern- 
ment needed it for the prosecution of the 
war, regardless of whether the owner of 
that factory needed it or not. We place 
the needs and the necessities of the 
United States Government in the prose- 
cution of this war above the rights of the 
individual, the thing which we are doing 
all the way down the line. 

We propose to allow the measure of 
damages which the owner of that prop- 
erty will be permitted to recover to re- 
main just as it always has remained un- 
der the fifth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. So in that 
event, if a piece of property, if a machine, 
if a tool, if a piece of equipment is taken 
out of a factory, the owner of that equip- 
ment is entitled to just compensation 
under the Constitution of the United 
States just as any person is entitled to 
just compensation if his property is taken 
by the Government. 

I cite the case of Campbell against the 
United States, which quotes Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad v. The United States 
(261 U. S. 299), which I referred to yes- 
terday or the day before in connection 
with the attempt to amend section 2 
having to do with the measure of dam- 
ages to be allowed for the taking of real 
and personal property, and the House 
sustained the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. This is a case in which property 
was taken. The Supreme Court said: 

Thereupon he became entitled to have the 
just compensation safeguarded by the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution—that is, the 
value of the land taken and the damages in- 
flicted by the taking—such a sum as would 
put him in as good a position pecuniarily as 
he would have been if his property had not 
been taken. 
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Now, that was with respect to real 
property. 

The case of DeLaval v. United States 
(284 U. S. 61) makes it applicable to per- 
sonal property. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HANCOCK. The gentleman will 
recall that the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral who appeared before us stated that, 
in his opinion, the limit of damages for 
the taking of machinery out of a plant 
would be the value of the machine itself, 
and I think that is in the report. It is 
the opinion of the Attorney General any- 
way. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I am unable to 
find that in the report. With all due re- 
spect to what the gentleman says, the 
law is the law regardless of who says what 
it is or what it is not, and I am attempt- 

to expound the law, if the gentleman 
permit me to do so. 

Mr. HANCOCK. That is in the most 
general language. I want to get down 
to specific cases. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. McLaucHiin]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
the rule at the present time is as I have 
cited it from a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States with respect 
to the measure of damages to which a 
person whose property is taken by the 
Government is entitled. 

The gentleman from New York seeks 
to amend existing law to provide that— 

Whenever any machinery or equipment 
which is in actual use in connection with 
any operating factory or business and which 
is necessary to the operation of such factory 
or business is requisitioned pursuant to the 
act of Octobe 16, 1941, the owner thereof 
shall be paid fair and just compensation, 
which shall not be less than the difference 
between the fair market value of such fac- 
tory or business before and after the taking 
of such equipment or machinery, 


The fallacy of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hancock] is the old fallacy of logic with 
which we are all familiar, namely, the 
post hoc ergo procter hoc fallacy—after 
this, therefore on account of this. 

The judge of the Federal court would 
be compelled, if the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hancock] should become law, to award 
to an owner whose piece of machinery 
is taken not less, by way of damages, 
than the difference between the value of 
the factory or business before the ma- 
chinery is taken and after it is taken, 
regardless of what elements may have 
caused the difference in value. There is 
nothing in his amendment that provides 
that this difference must necessarily re- 
sult from the taking of this machinery. 
How would you measure the damage? 
By comparing the value of the factory or 
business a month before or a year before 
the taking with their value, respectively, 
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a month after or a year thereafter? It 
is so wide open that no judge could pos- 
sibly construe it. 

But it may be contended that it is 
implied in the Hancock amendment that 
it means the value immediately before 
and the value immediately after the tak- 
ing. If it means immediately before and 
immediately after the taking, then we 
may by congressional action be enriching 
the owner of the plant or business be- 
yond anything he even seeks. 

If you apply this rigid rule, the Fed- 
eral judge will be compelled to determine 
the value of that plant or business im- 
mediately before the taking and immedi- 
ately after and to award to the owner, 
in damages, the difference between those 
two values. 

Let us look at the proposition. Per- 
haps the plant owner might make an 
adjustment of work after the machinery 
or equipment is removed, by which he 
will eventually be better off for having 
had that property taken out of his plant. 
Nevertheless, he will receive damages 
equal to the difference in value of the 
plant before and after the taking. Under 
the Hancock amendment the court would 
be compelled to award him not less than 
that amount. If, later, he should go 


across the way and make a subcontract 


with another plant for the cutting of 
gears, or for the performance of what- 
ever function the machine in question 
performed, he might ultimately be bene- 
fited financially in the operation of the 
plant because the piece of machinery was 
taken out. Yet, despite the fact that 
he might be better off so far as the plant 
operation is concerned, he would be en- 
titled to recover these fixed damages 
which the court under this provision 
would be compelled to award to him if 
he could meet the requirements of the 
Hancock amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment under 
consideration withdraws from a Federal 
judge the right to permit the jury to con- 
sider all the facts and circumstances and 
elements which properly enter into the 
determination of the question of dam- 
ages. This amendment offered by the 
distinguished gentleman from New 
York—and he has offered it with great 
zeal and earnestness; I am sure we shall 
all agree to that—seeks to tie th. hands 
of the Federal judge and prevent him 
from applying the constitutional rule of 
just compensation. It would substitute 
another rule. It would compel the court 
to give to the property owner, under 
these circumstances, damages in an 
amount not less than the difference be- 
tween the value of the plant or business 
before and after the taking, although 
the owner of the property taken might 
have suffered only temporary damage to 
his plant or business and in the long run 
might even have received a benefit rather 
than a damage. 

We should adhere to the long-estab- 
lished rule of damages for the taking of 
property by the United States Govern- 
ment under which the owner is entitled 
to just compensation in accordance with 
the fifth amendment of the Constitution. 

Mr, Chairman, certainly this amend- 
ment should be defeated. 

(Here the gavel fell.J 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Chairman, the rule that is at- 
tempted to be laid down in this amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Hancock] would cause the 
adoption of an entirely new standard of 
damages in the Federal courts. 

Mr. HANCOCK. If the gentleman will 
yield, may I call his attention to the fact 
that this is the rule of damages in cases 
involving condemnation of real estate? 

Mr. CELLER. But it is here applicable 
to personal property, and there may be 
a big difference between personal prop- 
erty and real estate. 

Mr. HANCOCK. This is the first time 
we have ever permitted the condemna- 
tion of personal property. 

Mr. CELLER. The rule of general 
damages sought to be laid down by the 
Judiciary Committee would be just com- 
pensation, according to the Constitution. 
The offered amendment would add to 
such constitutional standard. The 
amendment would set up as a scale of 
damage namely “not less than the differ- 
ence between the fair market value of 
such factory or such business before the 
taking and its value after the taking of 
such equipment or machinery.” The 
amendment would open the door ex- 
tremely wide to any and all kinds of dam- 
ages, direct, proximate, indirect, or what 
have you. 

Suppose a man has a scale, or a pump, 
or a welding machine which is extremely 
essential to the operation of his business. 
If the Government takes that pump. or 
scale, or welding machine away from 
him—if the Government condemns it, 
to use that term—it may be that the 
props will be taken from under his busi- 
ness. What would happen under this 
rule of damage? The man could get the 
value of his good will. What is good will? 
That is very difficult to fathom. I do not 
know how to plumb the depths as to dam- 
ages concerning good will. It might in- 
volve the type of his business, the years 
he was in business, the value of trade- 
marks and trade names, the value of 
other stock that might become obsolete, 
the value of the lease, or the payment of 
bank loans. The man might proclaim, 
“Tf you take this away from me, I cannot 
continue my business, and I will be com- 
pelled to pay the bank loans I have made. 
I therefore ask you to pay my bank loans, 
My inability to pay is a proximate result 
of the taking.” 

It is utterly inconceivable that the 
Government should be placed under such 
a tremendous burden at this time. In 
peacetime I would say, “Yes; give them 
all those damages, whether it be with ref- 
erence to personal property or real es- 
tate.” But you cannot do that in war- 
time. The sacrifices must be made. Mil- 
lions of men are making sacrifices all 
over the country and business must make 
its sacrifice. The amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York would say, 
“No; the businessman does not have to 
make that sacrifice. You must pay more 
than the value of the machinery, you 
must pay the value of that business hurt 
by the taking.” 

It is very unfortunate that the business 
may be greatly affected and profits and 
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good will diminished, but that is unfor- 
tunate, I repeat, and the businessman and 
the factoryman must be willing to make 
that sacrifice just as the man in the 
trenches makes the sacrifice. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TABER. Does not the gentleman 
realize that the only reason a man is en- 
titled to any compensation is because it 
is not considered fair that the man whose 
property is taken should bear the whole 
burden? Now, is it any more nearly fair 
if a man’s business is entirely put out as 
a result of taking something to give him 
compensation for any one thing? 

Mr. CELLER. I respectfully differ 
with the gentleman. The man drafted 
may have his business entirely wiped out. 
He cannot continue in absentia. He 
gets no compensation for the destruction 
of his business or factory. Furthermore, 
we must adopt two different standards, 
one in peacetime and one in wartime, and 
that is the very quintescence of this situ- 
ation. In wartime we cannot adopt the 
type of damage involved in the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. As I un- 
derstand the situation from the state- 
ment of the gentleman from New York 
and also the statement of the gentleman 
from Nebraska, the Supreme Court has 
defined in principle the measure of dam- 
ages which one is entitled to under this 
situation or under this state of facts. 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Whereas 
the gentleman’s amendment would put it 
in a strait jacket and arbitrarily deter- 
mine what the measure of damages 
should be, and, as has been pointed out, if 
the measure of damages is fixed, this 
might give greater benefits than a man is 
entitled to under the law. 

Mr.CELLER. He would encourage the 
Government to seize the machinery or 
the pump or the welding machine, be- 
cause he would have a greater advantage 
under that process than if he would con- 
tinue his business. 

(Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. SUMMERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask for recognition. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an important 
matter. I hope to be of some assistance 
in getting before the members of the 
Committee just the situation. With all 
deference I believe there is some con- 
fusion as a result of the statements that 
have been made. 

Now here is the citizen’s guaranty of 
a square deal. It is in the Constitution. 
This is the language: 

Nor shall private property be taken for 
public use without just compensation. 


Who should want more than that— 


nor shall private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation. 


There is no difference between war- 
time and peacetime insofar as the duty 
of the Government and the necessity of 
the Government to respond in just com- 
pensation when private property is 
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taken. Since the begining of the Gov- 
ernment, by judicial construction, meas- 
ures of fair compensation have been 
established. It is sought to disturb to 
some degree at least the long line of 
judicial construction, to disturb it by 
legislative enactment, presumably, to 
give to the citizen more than his just 
compensation, as has been construed by 
the courts acting under their obligations. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
I complete this statement. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hancock] gave an illustration of just 
what happens in an attempt to apply 
this constitutional guaranty in a given 
situation. If the Government, for in- 
stance, as he points out, takes an entire 
tract of land, it would pay for the entire 
tract of land, assuming there was no 
other interest involved, but if, as the 
gentleman from New York illustrated, 
it took three or four acres out of the 
middle of a man’s place and damaged the 
rest of it, the Government would pay 
the value of the land taken and also 
pay for the damage done to the rest of it, 

Now, I make this statement: The 
courts, in construing this provision of the 
Constitution, have held that it applies to 
personal property just the same as it does 
to real property. If this statement is in- 
correct, I would like to yield for a cor- 
rection. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I do not recall that 
up until this act was passed there has 
ever been any authority for the Govern- 
ment to requisition or condemn personal 
property, and I do not know that there 
are such cases. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I cannot 
discuss what my friend knows or does not 
know, but the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. McLavcuiin] just cited a case a mo- 
ment ago holding as I have indicated, 
and it is bound to be so. I mean it is 
perfectly absurd that you can apply an 
adequate rule of just compensation when 
you are taking real estate and are ex- 
cused from applying it when you are tak- 
ing personal property. I mean it is per- 
fectly ridiculous that that could be done. 

Now, let us see where we are getting. 
Why should anybody want more than 
that? I make this statement: If a pecul- 
iar damage is done to a factory by tak- 
ing out a particular piece of machinery 
which cannot be supplied, that matter is 
submitted to the jury and to the court, 
evidence is heard, and the court is bound, 
under the mandate of the Constitution, 
to give just compensation. Why should 
anybody want more? 

Now I yield to my friend from New 
York if I have misstated either the law 
or its application. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield; yes. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I simply want to call 
the gentleman’s attention again to the 
language of the Requisitioning Act which 
limits the amount of recovery to the ac- 
tial value of the property taken and 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No act of 
requisitioning and no act that this Con- 
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gress can pass can limit the right of 
recovery guaranteed to the citizen by the 
Constitution of the United States. Is 
not that right? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 2 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BUCK. When does personal prop- 
erty become a fixture on the real estate? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Oh, that 
would take too much of my time. 

Mr. BUCK. But is not that the point 
here? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Oh, I could 
not take the time to go into that. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Is it the conten- 
tion of the gentleman from Texas that 
the bill as reported by the committee, 
without the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Hancock], 
provides that if the pecuniary loss suf- 
fered by the owner of personal property 
is greater than the fair market value of 
the machine that has been taken, the 
courts will consider the pecuniary loss 
suffered by the owner? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. They have 
to. Ido not care what you write in the 
statute, what rule of damages you pre- 
scribe here you could not make the com- 
pensation less than just compensation. 
You may by legislation prescribe a rule 
that would make the Government pay 
more than just compensation, but you 
cannot make it pay less. I repeat that. 
You may by legislation provide that the 
Federal Government must pay more than 
fair compensation, but you cannot effec- 
tively provide that it shall pay less. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. In view of the gen- 
tleman’s statement, which I believe may 
be understood to mean that when a piece 
of personal property is removed from a 
factory, the owner thereof is entitled to 
some measure of severance damages, 
would not that make that portion of the 
law now in existence unconstitutional? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I submit this ques- 
tion. Suppose under the Requisition 
Act the Government tenders the fair 
market value of this property, without 
this other additional damage we are 
speaking about, then under the consti- 
tutional and the Requisition Act, the 
owner is then forced to go to court to get 
over and above the value stated in the 
Requisition Act. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Surely. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then suppose the 
owner has no money with which to go to 
court, he is then deprived of his rights, 
is he not? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Of course. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, the 
subject that we have now before us goes 
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further and is much more important 
than the mere problem of taking a ma- 
chine out of a manufacturer’s plant, 
which is the type of issue we have largely 
discussed here on the floor. The Taber 
amendment in my opinion was based on 
the idea that we could do business as 
usual. It was based on the idea that 
we were in a time of peace, and that the 
continuation of nondefense industry 
came before the carrying out of our war 
effort. Since the time of the adoption of 
the Taber amendment, our country has 
been thrown into war, and the winning 
of the war becomes paramount, rather 
than the operation of some industries 
that have no connection with the war. 
The Taber amendment, and the Hancock 
amendment, are based on the assumption 
that everybody, so far as possible, is 
going to come out even in this war. They 
are based on the assumption that every- 
body who has something taken away 
from him is going to be compensated in 
full. This is very important, because 
the principle applies not only in these 
cases but in many others. If you open 
up this avenue, just visualize the type 
of legislation that you will have pre- 
sented to you, and presented to you with 
a forceful argument. In my district 
there were several silk mills running and 
doing a good business and making a good 
profit. They had considerable silk on 
hand and could have operated profitably 
for quite a while when the Government 
came in and said, “You cannot use it, 
the Government needs it and will take 
your silk,” and the plants have had to 
close down. There are many tire and au- 
tomobile dealers, and hundreds and hun- 
dreds of other types of industries and 
businesses, that have had to be closed 
in order that the American people and 
the Government can carry on its war ef- 
fort. Now, if you come here in one par- 
ticular type of case and say this man is 
going to be compensated for profits for 
speculative investment, for goodwill, and 
for everything that he may be able to 
get into a claims bill in court, you are 
going to have all these other types of 
cases presented to you, and you know 
what that would lead to. The Govern- 
ment could not stand the expense, our 
war effort would be impeded, and so I 
say that the Taber and the Haneock 
amendments are pre-war measures based 
upon the idea of doing business as usual, 
and we know that that time has long 
since passed. 

If the Government is to take some 
little machine out of an industry, and 
if that industry is tc be compensated to 
the full extent of the damage that has 
been done to it, in case that machine is 
not replaced, there would be no incentive 
on the part of the owner to try to find 
some substitute, or to have this article 
manufactured in some other industry. 
He might be able to find a substitute, 
whereas the War Department might not 
be able to find one. Certainly the Amer- 
ican people should not be penalized in 
that way 

The point raised by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hancock] is that 
the requisitioning act says that the 
President shall fix fair and just com- 
pensation for the property that is taken. 
Of course, fair and just compensation is 
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going to mean taking into consideration 
all of the elements of damage, including 
severance damages, just as it does in the 
case of real estate. I think the record of 
the War Department and of the Govern- 
ment shows that it has been very liberal 
and considerate ir. cases of this kind. If 
that person is not fully satisfied, he has 
a right to appeal to the Court of Claims 
to have his damages fixed, and his dam- 
ages will be fixed on the remedy based on 
the fifth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, as the gentleman 
from Texas has pointed out. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Regardless of the 
type of property that may be taken any- 
where in the United States, whether by 
a railroad company, a private utility, or 
by a State under its right of eminent 
domain, the only compensation that is 
paid is just compensation, as defined by 
the fifth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. The Government 
in this situation may need personal prop- 
erty. Are we going to place an addi- 
tional element of damage on our Govern- 
ment in time of war over and above the 
amount of damage that would be paid 
by a State or by a private electric or rail- 
road company in the event, in the exer- 
cise of the right of eminent domain, they 
should condemn property? I do not be- 
lieve the Members of the House would 
sanction that for a moment. I am sure 
the American people, who want to do 
everything possible to win the war, would 
not stand for it. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I wish the gentleman 
would point out the difference between 
the principle of severance damages as 
applied to real estate and as applied to 
personal property. If it is proper in one 
case, why is it not proper in the other? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I will say that cer- 
tainly the owner oi any personal prop- 
erty taken will be allowed severance dam- 
ages, and that will be allowed without 
adoption of the gentleman’s amendment. 
But the gentleman’s amendment would 
go further than that and allow to be 
brought in speculative, uncertain, and 
indefinite types of damage. 

Mr. HANCOCK. No. Ihave no pride 
of authorship in the amendment. If the 
gentleman will rephrase it, I will be glad 
to have him do it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We do rbt need to 
rephrase our Constitution. The courts 
under the Constitution say you are 
allowed severance damages. What else 
does the gentleman want? Just com- 
pensation is guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, and the courts have construed that 
to include severance damages, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wonder if we cannot agree upon 
some reasonable limitation of time for 
debate? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, we 


have just permitted this unanimous- 


consent request for additional time. You 
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will remember what happened yesterday. 
Two Members spoke in opposition to the 
Smith amendments and received extra 
time. Then 30 or 40 of us were cut off 
with 24% minutes at the end. That is 
not cricket. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. I would just 
as soon stay here all night, but I thought 
we might agree on some limitation. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this matter under 
consideration close in 40 minutes. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to make 
this statement to the gentleman from 
Texas. I have an amendment on the 
Clerk’s desk that will follow immediately 
after this amendment. The pending 
amendment merely fixes a measure of 
damages for taking pieces of property 
out of an operating plant. My amend- 
ment, if adopted, would strike out all of 
title VI, which would restore the Requi- 
sitioning Act in its present form as 
passed by the House last August, with a 
measure of damages in it. I would like 
to have it understood that I wish to dis- 
cuss my amendment, and I would like to 
have 5 additional minutes in which to 
discuss it. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to ask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order 
is demanded. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that all debate on the Han- 
cock amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 45 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires 
to read the names of the Members who 
were standing at the time the limitation 
for debate was fixed. Mr. Hoses, Mr. 
KL Dax, Mr. May, Mr. HinsHaw, Mr. 
Taser, Mr. CRAWFORD, Mr. JENNINGS, Mr. 
GWYNNE, Mr. FITZPATRICK, and Mr. 
Horrman. Are there any of the gentle- 
men whose names I have read who do 
not desire recognition? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
withdraw my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any other 
gentlemen whose names have been called 
who do not desire recognition on this 
amendment? 

Are there any gentlemen who were 
standing desiring recognition on this 
amendment whose names have not been 
read? 

The Chair hears none, and the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Hoss] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not accord to the Hancock amendment 
that support to which its objective en- 
titles it, because of the fact that I think 
the standard set by that amendment is 
too Procrustean. It stipulates only one 
mode of admeasurement. In many cases 
other modes would be fairer. But I can- 
not sit here silently while the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, my 
beloved friend, and other speakers 
against that amendment impugn the 
honesty of the people who have felt the 
sting of the injustice caused by malad- 
ministration of the law of eminent do- 
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main and therefore seek a remedy, by 
asking repeatedly, What more do you 
want than just compensation? 

The answer to this question is: Noth- 
ing. They want just compensation— 
nothing more. The point is that they are 
not getting just compensation. You 
gentlemen seem to miss that point en- 
tirely. 

For one thing, the time element works 
in favor of the Government, but against 
the property owner. The Government 
takes possession whenever it is desired, 
instantly. But is the owner paid the 
agreed price immediately? Oh,no. Pay- 
ment is quite another matter. It may be 
made months or even years later. The 
Supreme Court says in the Jacobs case 
that in such cases, in order to make up 
just compensation, interest should be 
added. Is this done? No, indeed. 

Here is a farmer down in Alabama, 
here is a manufacturer in Nebraska; 
somebody from Washington goes there 
with the great power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment behind him and says, “We will 
pay you so much for your land,” or “for 
this piece of machinery.” The owner 
says: “If my Government needs anything 
I own to help win this war it may have 
it. When do you want it?” The an- 
swer may come: “Right now.” The 
owner replies: “All right; it will be hard 
on me to deliver possession immediately, 
but I’ll do it. When am I to be paid?” 
“Just as soon as possible,” he is told. But 
how soon is possible? Four, six, eight, 
ten, twelve or more months. Then 
when payment is requested repeatedly, 
and finally the suggestion that interest 
should be paid because of the unreason- 
able delay, he is shown the pamphlet con- 
taining the statute, and is asked if there 
is anything in that law authorizing the 
payment of interest. Of course, there 
is not. So the agent says: “How, then, 
can I pay you interest? I should like to 
but I can’t.” I have known hundreds of 
cases like that. They insist in the field 
that there is nothing about interest in 
the pamphlet law, but the Supreme Court 
of the United States, speaking through 
Mr. Justice Hughes in a unanimous deci- 
sion in the Jacobs case, says that interest 
is one of the best ways to measure the 
value of that lag in payment, and should 
be paid as a part of “just compensation” 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I shall be delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska, 
the distinguished chairman of our sub- 
committee. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. If I thought the 
gentleman suggested that the measure of 
damages provided under the Constitution 
and which will obtain if this amendment 
is not adopted just as it obtains in the 
second title amendment, the gentleman’s 
own amendment, were not adopted, I 
should not be taking the position I take; 
but I call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that in the Seaboard Air Line 
case with which the gentleman, I am 
sure, is familiar, the Supreme Court has 
laid down the rule that interest is a just 
part of compensation; and the Congress 
has permitted by its own action to the 
persons when the court has not granted 
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interest to go into the Court of Claims 
and assert a claim for interest, and re- 
cover that claim for interest. : 

Mr. HOBBS. I will say in answer to 
that just exactly what I said when I was 
talking to my beloved friend personally. 
The gentleman is speaking from theory 
and not from a knowledge of the facts. 
I will say to the gentleman that if he 
will point out to me any case, any case— 
one case—in which interest has been al- 
lowed by the agent administering this 
act, I will eat my hat, buy the gentleman 
a new one, and support him in toto on 
this proposition. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Certainly; I am happy 
to do so. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. May I say to the 
gentleman that the ultimate determina- 
tion as to damages is not made by the 
administrators, but in a condemnation 
case is made by the courts; and the Fed- 
eral courts are all controlled by the pro- 
nouncements of the Supreme Court; and 
the pronouncement of the Supreme 
Court in the Seaboard Air Line case is 
just as I have outlined it to the distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr. HOBBS. I admit that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman has correctly 
stated the law, but I have known cases 
wherein the courts incorrectly declared 
the law, however, 9 out of 10 of these 
eminent-domain cases never get into 
court—they are settled in the field. I 
repeat my challenge to the gentleman. 
Show ine one instance where interest was 
ever paid as a part of “just compen- 
sation.” There are thousands of cases 
in which interest was due in accordance 
with the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
but never paid. The same thing is true 
of taxes, rents, moving costs, and so 
forth. 

(Here the gavel fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve this argument illustrates very well 
the futility of trying to legislate on some- 
thing that can be and has been settled 
much better in the courts. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been pointed out 
many times that no artificial rules can be 
laid down which will determine the dam- 
ages to be awarded in every individual 
case. The courts, however, in their ex- 
perience, have adopted certain rules that 
are well illustrated in eminent domain 
cases. For many years governments have 
been taking real property, and they have 
adopted rules for the measurement of 
damages which can be applied to each in- 
dividual case and will afford as nearly 
substantial justice as anything thet can 
be suggested here. It should be borne in 
mind that although there has not been 
as much experience in the courts in the 
taking of personal property, nevertheless 
even that is not new. We did in the last 
war, I believe, have authority to take per- 
sonal property, and we have in other wars 
taken personal property, and the courts 
have found no difficulty in assessing the 
damages, being guided by rules heretofore 
laid down principally in cases involving 
real estate. 
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Mr. Chairman, I fear if we adopt the 
Hancock amendment we are going to 
adopt restriction which will in many 
cases result in an improper measure of 
damages. If the gentleman’s amend- 
ment had provided the following it would 
then state what is now the law, and 
what in my judgment should be the law, 
and it would be a very good amendment: 

Whenever any machinery or equipment 
which is in actual use in connection with any 
operating factory or business and which is 
necessary to the operation of such factory or 
business is requisitioned pursuant to the act 
of October 16, 1941, the owner thereof shall 
be paid fair and just compensation. 


There the amendment should end. 
Thav should be the law, and I think it is 
the law unless as someone has pointed 
out some rather unfortunate language in 
the original act of October 16, 1941, has 
uttempted to overrule prior court de- 
cisions, 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
yield for me to quote that language? 

Mr. GWYNNE. No, I am going to 
quote it. 

When we passed the original act we 
had in it the Taber amendment which 
prevented the taking of a single piece of 
property which might result in closing a 
factory; therefore there would be less 
occasion under that law to ever consider 
the question of severance damages, as we 
call it, in real estate. There was inserted 
in the law at that time this provision: 

But each ouch determination shall be made 
on the basis of the fair market value of the 
property at the time it is requisitioned or re- 
turned. 


The question is whether or not that 
original language restricts the Court and 
would prevent it from adopting the rule 
suggested by the gentleman from New 
York ií that were a proper rule in a 
particular case. Itis my suggestion that 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hancock] be voted 
down. In my opinion, it will not meet 
the difficulty that exists here. The con- 
ference committee might give some 
thought perhaps to the language I have 
quoted from the original act. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the gen- 
tleman think the unfortunate language 
in describing fair and just compensation 
is in connection with the value the Pres- 
ident determines rather than stating a 
criterion for the Court of Claims to fix 
fair and just compensation under the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution 
after the matter reaches the Court of 
Claims? A 

Mr. GWYNNE. That may be true. 
The point I make is I am afraid the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York will not meet the difficulty 
and, in fact, may make it worse. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is recognized. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Keravuver], members of the committee, 
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said there was a different rule of dam- 
ages to be applied in war than in peace- 
times. I understood the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sumners], chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to say that 
the rule is the same and that the Con- 
stitution protected us during all times. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. For a correction. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I desire to correct 
the gentleman’s statement insofar as I 
am concerned. I said that during war- 
time we should not try to pile on addi- 
tional damages to those existing in peace- 
times. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. May I call the attention of the 
gentleman from Texas, chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to his own 
argument. He referred to the amount 
paid in condemnation proceedings for 
real estate, and correctly stated the rule. 
He said if the Government took 2 acres 
out of 10, it must pay fair compensation 
or the difference between what was left 
and the fair market value of the prop- 
erty before it was taken. Those are not 
the gentleman’s exact words, but it is 
the rule, as I understand it, for the 
assessment of damages in condemnation 
cases. Is that correct? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
tially. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If I understand the 
situation correctly, the difficulty in this 
case with reference to condemnation of 
personal property grows wholly out of 
the fact that under the original act the 
Government pays the fair value of the 
property that is taken. There is a dif- 
ference between that and the rule sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Texas, 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

In the illustration cited by the gentle- 
man from Texas, if the Government 
takes 2 acres of a 10-acre tract, under 
the law as it stands today, it must pay 
me full compensation, and that com- 
pensation the jury is instructed by the 
judge to fix by determining the differ- 
ence between the fair market value of 
what I have left and the market value 
of the whole tract as it was before the 
Government took the 2 acres. That has 
always been the rule of compensation 
applied by the State and Federal courts 
in condemnation proceedings. 

This act provides for the condemna- 
tion of personal property, and in the 
original act it is provided that the Pres- 
ident “determine the amount of the fair 
and just compensation to be paid” for 
the property. 

If the person whose property is taken 
is not satisfied with the amount so fixed, 
then the act provides that he shall re- 
ceive 50 percent of the amount, and that 
then he— 
shall be entitled to sue the United States in 
the Court of Claims or in any district court 
of the United States * * * for an addi- 
tional amount which, when added to the 
amount so paid to him, he considers to be 
just and fair compensation for such property. 


Fair and just compensation for what? 
For what he has lost? Oh, no. Fair 
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and just compensation for the property 
taken. 

It may well be argued that fair and 
just compensation for the property 
taken, as, for example, a machine, is 
the fair market price.of such machinery. 
That is not the same thing as the differ- 
ence between what the factory from 
which the machine may be taken is 
worth after the machine has been taken 
out and what it was worth with the 
machine in it. 

Everyone must realize that, even if the 
owner of a tool or a machine in a fac- 
tory were paid the full original purchase 
price for a machine which might have 
been used for some years, if that machine 
could not be replaced, or if, because of 
its taking, the business was destroyed, 
such payment would not give to the 
citizen the compensation indicated by our 
Constitution. 

The Constitution provides, as the gen- 
tleman from Texas said, that the prop- 
erty of the citizen cannot be taken with- 
out due compensation. In the con- 
demnation cases concerning real estate 
heretofore before the courts the rule has 
been that due compensation should be 
paid for the taking. ‘That is an entirely 
different proposition, an entirely differ- 
ent rule for the assessment of damages 
than the “fair and just compensation for 
such property,” that is, the particular 
article taken. 

Under the rule now applied for the 
taking of personal property, all the Gov- 
ernment would have had to pay would be 
the value of the acres it took. If a man 
had 40 acres, half of it upland, worth- 
less sand, as happens sometimes, and 20 
acres of good bettom pasture land, and 
we take the bottom land, we would pay 
for the bottom land, and we would pay 
for the consequential damages to the 
tract as a whole, because he could not 
sell the rest. He could not sell the 
worthless land on top and his buildings 
without loss, because their value had 
been lessened by the taking of the bottom 
land—separate, the value of the two 
tracts would be less than the value of 
the whole. 

Under this provision, you could take 
one piece of machinery out of a factory. 
Under the language of the original act, 
is it not true that all you would pay 
would be the market value of that piece 
of machinery? I ask the gentleman 
from Texas if that is not the con- 
clusion? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I may say to 
my friend I do not have in mind the 
language of the original act, but I know 
you cannot do that under the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Under the Constitu- 
tion? The trouble is that in recent 
years our Constitution has not meant the 
same thing as it did in years gone by. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HINSHAW]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, the 
language which is causing the confusion 
in this bill is that standing in the act of 
October 16, 1941, which authorizes the 
President to determine the compensa- 
tion to be paid for personal property 
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requisitioned, and which is qualified as 
follows: 

But each determination shall be made on 
the basis of the fair market value of the 


property at the time it is requisitioned or 
returned, as the case may be. 


A few moments ago I asked my dearly 
beloved friend, the eminent jurist from 
Texas [Mr. Sumners], whether or not he 
believed the Constitution provided that 
in determining compensation for the 
taking of this personal property the rule 
would be the same as in the taking of 
real property and that severance dam- 
ages would be paid. He said he thought 
that the rule as to personal property 
should be the same as the rule as to real 
property, but the law already on the 
statute books states that the determina- 
tion shall be made on the basis of the 
fair market value of the article taken at 
the time it is requisitioned or returned. 

I would not want the gentleman to 
state that he does not know whether or 
not this present act would be held con- 
stitutional in the event his own state- 
ment concerning severance damages in 
connection with real property is true. 
But I should like to ask the gentleman 
whether or not he believes this law I 
have quoted is unconstitutional. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I agree with 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne] 
in that I believe that in conference some- 
thing should be done about this language. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is 
what I think about it; but, may I say, 
and this is all I am trying to say, is legis- 
lation ought not to put a greater require- 
ment upon our administrative agencies 
in the payment of damages than is re- 
quired by constitutional provisions ef- 
fecting just compensation. 

Mr. HINSHAW. What we are con- 
sidering here is the sorry plight of the 
small businessman. He is the fellow 
whose machinery and property will be 
taken, not that of the big business man 
who has the defense contracts. The big 
defense contractor is the one who will 
get this machinery from the little man. 
Let all of us here who profess love for 
the small business man see that he gets 
a square deal out of this, because he is 
very slowly but surely being ruined by the 
process we are going through at the pres- 
ent time, while the defense contractor is 
being enriched. He is the man whose 
machinery will be taken. It is his em- 
ployees who will be thrown out of work 
and forced to move to wherever the big 
defense plants are located. I believe this 
House ought to consider this matter 
sympathetically and not merely say that 
a pound of flesh shall be taken, no more 
and no less. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. May I call the attention of 
the gentleman, in connection with the 
problems of the little business man, to 
the fact that the records of the Govern- 
ment now show that 95 percent of all 
the war contracts have gone to less than 
100 corporations? 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Of course, and this 
is what will enable all those corporations 
which have defense contracts absolutely 
to cut out the balance of the small busi- 
ness men of the United States, to put 
them completely out of business. All 
they have to do is to want a piece of 
machinery the little business man has, 
which is necessary to his operation, and 
they can shut down his plant. He should 
get fair compensation, he should get just 
compensation, as the gentleman says. 
Let us not stick to the legal technicali- 
ties that can be woven around a proposi- 
tion of this sort. Let us not requisition 
and take the pound of flesh and pay for 
the pound of flesh so taken; let us pay 
the full amount of that just compensa- 
tion which the gentleman from Texas 
admits should be paid. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. O’NgaL). The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. KIL Dax ]I. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
was originally reported by the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. At the time it 
was before us it received very careful con- 
sideration. Of course, that was before 
the declaration of war. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
in the committee and here on the floor 
at the time of the adoption of the prop- 
erty requisition bill the argument in 
favor of it was that it was for the pur- 
pose of taking over second-hand ma- 
chine tools and implements of that kind, 
the market for which was being cornered 
by two or three concerns in the United 
States. It was argued here at great 
length that such was the primary pur- 
pose of this law. 

You will recall that under section 9 
of the Selective Service Act the Govern- 
ment already had the power to requisi- 
tion the entire plant of a concern which 
failed to take an order and go ahead 
with the manufacture of defense ma- 
terials, so this was to be a stopgap, to 


“cover those cases in which they did not 


want the whole plant but only some item 
of machinery. Upon that representa- 
tion the House insisted upon placing in 
the bill the Taber amendment against 
the requisition of a necessary machine 
in use in a going plant. 

After war was declared we asked the 
Under Secretary of War to give us his 
recommendation as to legislation needed 
to carry on the war. Mr. Amberg came 
before the committee and asked that 
the Taber amendment be removed from 
the property requisition bill. I asked him 
en that occasion to give us a list of the 
times they had been impeded in the ad- 
ministration of the requisition law by 
the Taber amendment. You will find 
that, although the act had been in ef- 
fect for 60 days, he could not show us 
a single instance in which this amend- 
ment had caused any concern to the War 
Department, so it is not of the primary 
importance that would be indicated by 
this debate. However, in time of war I 
am willing to permit the requisition of 
items of property even though they be 
part of a going factory. When that is 
done we should give the owner the pro- 
tection provided by this amendment, 
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This is the point I want to make. This 
bill having come from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, we have had debate as to 
what the courts will do in its adminis- 
tration, but the bill on its face indicates 
that it is administered in the first in- 
stance not by the courts but by the ad- 
ministrative agencies. 

When it was before our committee we 
knew that the administrative agencies 
had been using their power as a club 
over the people whose property they 
sought to take. It was reported that they 
were telling them that they would fix 
whatever price they pleased and the 
owner could either take it or go to court 
to secure the true value and wait for all 
over 50 percent of the amount offered, 
until the matter could be adjudicated. 
Because of this our committee put a 
provision in the bill that they should 
never offer less than the fair market 
value. That went out in conference, and 
the Taber amendment was kept in the 
measure. Remember, the administra- 
tive agency determines the property 
that they are going to take, and, in ad- 
dition, the administrative agency creates 
the situation: which requires the taking 
of the property. If they would go ahead 
and spread the business among the 
small contractors the necessity for pro- 
tecting a going plant would never arise. 
They are in a position where they can 
create the s‘tuation by failing to dis- 
tribute the business to the small plants, 
and having created that situation they 
are able to go into those plants and take 
whatever portions of the machinery they 
may desire. When we put ths measure 
of damages in the bill, operation on the 
administrative agency in the first in- 
stance, we will create the incentive to 
spread the work. We will leave the Gov- 
ernment free to secure the prcperty 
needed and still protect the property 
owner. 

It is unfair to put a citizen in the posi- 
tion of dealing with an administrative 
agency which is not strictly regulated in 
its procedure to requisition property. He 
is either going to have to take the price 
which the agency fixes or he is going 
to be put in the attitude of suing his 
Government in wartime for the amount 
which he claims his property is worth. 
Still it is insisted here that this measure 
be left in such condition that the admin- 
istrative agency can say to the little 
contractor in your district and in mine, 
“You will either take wha. we offer you 
or we are going to cut the offer down to 
50 percent of the true value and let you 
go into court in wartime and sue your 
Government for what you contend 
should be the price of your property.” 
This should never be considered as the 
proper procedure in such cases. 

The Hancock amendment is thor- 
oughly reasonable and fair, and there is 
no reason why this Congress should not 
Place it in the bill. It is simply a matter 
of securing absolute basic justice for 
those against whom these provisions are 
going to be used. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.SAUTHOFF. The gentleman from 
Texas has hit the nil squarely on the 
head. We are told now, “You can go 
to the district court and through the 
circuit court of appeals.” But the aver- 
age farmer cannot pay a thousand dol- 
lars to go through the circuit court of 
appeals. 

Mr. KILDAY. And in addition to that, 
as I have said, he is put in the attitude 
of suing his Government in time of war. 
His sons are probably fighting in the 
south Pacific, while he is a plaintiff in a 
suit against his Government, squabbling 
about the price he shall get for a piece 
of his property. 

Mr, Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. O'NEAL). The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
see why there should be expected to be a 
different rule adopted in time of war from 
the rule in peacetime as to compensation 
for property. If property is to be com- 
pensated for at all, it should be compen- 
sated upon the basis of the damage that is 
done to the man who loses it and it should 
be done on the basis that the Government 
which is taking the property is in a better 
position to pay that compensation than 
the individual who owns the property is 
to lose it. 

If property is taken, under the statute 
that has been adopted and which went 
into effect last October, as to individual 
items of personal property that are a 
necessary part of a going concern or a 
going business, those people ought not 
to be limited and ought not to be expected 
to be limited to just the bare value of the 
property, and the language of that stat- 
ute is such that it might very readily be 
construed by the court, regardless of pre- 
vious decisions, to be establishing a new 
rule of procedure. 

Rules of procedure can always be es- 
tablished by the legislative body with ref- 
erence to things that are provided for in 
the Constitution, and the small business 
men are pretty apt to be high and dry. 

Now, who are these people who are 
going to be affected by this provision? 
They are the little fellows, the small busi- 
ness man who have been having a terrible 
struggle to keep going. They are not 
only apt to be thrown out of business but 
they are apt to be left high and dry as a 
result of the language that already exists 
in the act that was passed as the result 
of a new procedure being established. 
Are we going to be helpful toward them 
or are we going to go the other way? 

I am sure it was the object of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hancock] to be 
helpful, and I hope the amendment will 
prevail. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
some of the remarks I purposed making 
have already been made by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. KI pA Y IJ. I am 
very much in favor of the way he sub- 
mitted the matter, and I congratulate 
him on his doing it. In the event the 
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Hancock amendment is defeated, I un- 
derstand there will be one offered by the 
gentleman from Kentucky {Mr. May] to 
strike out, and I expect to support that 
amendment. An observation along this 
line has been made by a friend of mine 
to this effect: 

I think this matter of requisitioning, 
as we have proceeded with it, more or 
less, is a move directly against that fellow 
who still is able to carry out his God- 
given ability to create and maintain a 
little industry in this country, and I be- 
lieve that the Requisitioning Act, as it 
stands, and is about to be amended here, 
throwing out the Taber amendment, pro- 
vided you also defeat the Hancock 
amendment, will put the small business 
man up against a situation which in 
many cases will absolutely destroy his 
economic operations. As an illustration 
of what we do in other cases, I think you 
will find that under date of December 13 
and December 22 last the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, operating under its 
broad authority, issued certain insurance 
guaranties which covered those who 
might suffer war damages 100 percent, 
thereby taking care of their business in 
toto, you might say. If they lose, the 
Government is to hand them a check; 
but here is the proposition where appar- 
ently, unless we adopt the Hancock 
amendment to preserve the little fellow’s 
business structure under conditions 
where he cannot operate, we pull a major 
piece of machinery out of his factory and 
leave him to do the best he can. 

Awhile ago I interrogated the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Sumners], chair- 
man of the committee, on a question 
which has fully been discussed by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILDAY] and 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SautHorr]. We put this little fellow in 
a position where he may resort to the 
courts, if he has the money—if he has 
the intestinal fortitude—to go and ask 
for what is his just compensation under 
the provisions of the Constitution; but 
I think, if we want to do the fair and 
square thing with a victim of this requi- 
sitioning procedure, we will adopt the 
Hancock amendment, and I have taken 
this opportunity to so express my sup- 
port of that proposition. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Hancock amendment. 
I think it is necessary to clarify these vast 
powers conferred on the President, and 
in order to protect the rights of the citi- 
zen to his property. The power of emi- 
nent domain is an attribute of sov- 
ereignty. It is a far-reaching power. 
There is nothing in the Constitution that 
sets up machinery or rules of procedure 
to effectuate that purpose. In other 
words, there is no self-executing consti- 
tutional provision providing for the tak- 
ing of private property for public use. 
The statutes of every State and the stat- 
utes of the Federal Government. provide 
a procedural method for the taking of 
private property for public use. Under 
the terms of this act, if the President 
undertook to take property, say, in my 
State, the State of Tennessee, I assume 
that he would not send a company of 
soldiers to a man’s plant and, at the point 
of a bayonet, wrench such machinery as 
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he may deem to be required for public 
defense, but he would proceed under the 
terms of the Federal law, according to 
the acts of Tennessee, with reference to 
the condemnation of property for public 
use. It so happens that in my State 
there is no statute providing for the con- 
demnation of personal property. Those 
statutes relate to the condemnation of 
real estate, and in order that the citizen 
might not be injured by that drastic 
power those statutes, as do the statutes 
of most of the States, provide that when 
land is taken for public use the con- 
demner, either the State, a county, a 
municipality, or a quasi- public corpora- 
tion, shall pay the actual cash value, the 
fair and reasonable cash value of the land 
taken in the conditicn it was when it was 
taken, considering the uses to which it 
was put, the improvements upon it, and 
then, in order to protect the owner, those 
statutes go further and provide that the 
owner of the property shall be awarded 
such incidental damages as the remainder 
of his property from which this part taken 
has been carved has suffered by reason of 
the taking. 

Now what does the Hancock amend- 
ment do? It provides that if the Gov- 
ernment goes into a small manufacturer’s 
plant and takes cut a piece of machinery 
or a number of pieces of machinery, 
without which he cannot operate his 
plant, the Government shall pay not only 
the value of the machinery taken, but 
such incidental damages as are inflicted 
upon his plant from which that property 
has been taken. You cannot put any 
other construction upon it, because the 
Hancock amendment provides that the 
measure of damages for the person from 
whom the machinery is taken shall be 
the difference in the value of his plant 
prior to the taking of the machinery and 
the value of the plant after the taking 
of the machinery. It is conceivable that 
under these broad powers—and I want 
to support this bill in its entirety—the 
Government might go into a plant and 
take 90 percent of the machinery. That 
man’s business would be ruined. He 
might have on his books contracts that 
he desired to fulfill. He could not re- 
place the machinery taken. His good 
will is gone. He is rendered powerless to 
perform his contracts. He loses the 
profits that would have accrued to him 
from the performance of those contracts. 
And unless this amendment is adopted 
the entire value of a plant thus dis- 
mantled is limited to the value of the 
part thereof actually taken. A plant of 
the value of $100,000 may be virtually 
confiscated for the value of a piece of 
machinery taken that the Government 
says is worth only $5,000. 

We cannot afford to say that we are 
at war and, therefore, we can and will 
ignore the property rights of the citizen. 
War or no war, the Government must be 
just, we must by law protect the property 
rights of the citizen and the time to do it 
is now by the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

[Here the gavel fell.J 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr, Hancock]. 
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The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MCLAUGHLIN) 
there were ayes 49 and noes 34. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand iellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed Mr. MeLauenlm and Mr. HAN- 
cock to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 91, 
noes 77. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. May: On page 
14, line 11, strike out all of title VI beginning 
in line 11, down to and including line 25. 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I am offer- 
ing this amendment to strike out title VI 
in its entirety for a number of reasons, 
but two principal reasons. First, it is 
wrong and ought not to be in the bill. 
Second, there is no necessity for the au- 
thority proposed in this title. 

I want to speak very briefly about how 
this matter came up. I was very much 
for the Hancock amendment, and I think 
what I am going to say now should be 
listened to by every committee of this 
House. This legislation was originally 
presented by the War Department to 
the House Military Affairs Committee, 
as it should have been presented. We 
conducted long hearings and gave care- 
ful consideration to it and reported the 
bill in its present form, as the law now 
is. After that was done they seemed to 
have a new notion downtown somewhere 
and they got together a select committee 
of three in the Department of Justice— 
one named by the Bureau of the Budget, 
one named by the O. P. M., and one named 
by the Department of Justice—and they 
took before that committee—not an arm 
of the Congress, not speaking by virtue 
of the authority of the people, not a 
representative of the people—but they 
took to that committee this statute, with 
a dozen others—I think they said yes- 
terday 17—and they said they wanted 
to set up that committee in order to 
expedite matters; an indictment of the 
whole Congress on a charge of incapac- 
ity. Then they bring up here a bunch 
of scrambled eggs and hand that to the 
great Judiciary Committee of the House, 
whose ability, patriotism, and common 
sense is not questioned by anybody. I 
desire to say in passing that I am glad 
they did not hand that mess of eggs to 
me. I would not want to have handled 
it. If they had brought it in its present 
form to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, we would have more than likely 
sought to separate the subjects and 
asked reference to the proper commit- 
tees. But they come in here and under- 
take to put through the House of Rep- 
resentatives pell-mell, hell-bent, a mass 
of legislation, without careful considera- 
tion by the committees which originally 
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framed the original acts. That is rea- 
son No. 1. 

No. 2 is that when this statute is en- 
acted, if it is, and if this provision re- 
mains in the law, all of these arguments 
about just and adequate compensation, 
about the rules of procedure, and those 
rules of procedure will not go to the 
courts of this country where a man has 
his counsel and is represented by his 
legal representative and has a jury of his 
peers to pass upon his rights. It will 
be handled by some little fellow in a yel- 
low uniform with brass buttons, or some 
bureau employee bearing rigid instruc- 
tions from Leon Henderson or some 
other bureaucrat, and he will go down to 
the cotton mill in the South and he will 
say, “We are in war.” That patriotic 
southerner, who has spent a lifetime 
building an industry, will say, “Well, if 
we are in war I will yield to the uniform, 
because I know better than not to do it, 
because I meet immediate condemnation 
by all of my neighbors unless I do it.” 
Then this brass-buttoned chap will say 
“I think this machine is worth $20,” the 
junk value, notwithstanding the fact 
that it may be a very vital part—the 
heart, the jugular vein—of a plant that 
is making $100 a day. They take it out. 
Then the man is ruined. His business 
is gone, his plant goes down, and hun- 
dreds of regularly employed workers lose 
their jobs. 

I want you Members of the House of 
Representatives, when you come to vote 
on this motion to strike this out, to re- 
member that we have heard hours and 
even weeks of debate here with hearts 
bleeding, with tears almost coming down 
the cheeks of Members, in their desire 
to protect the small business man of this 
country. 

Then when we look at the record we 
find that less than 100 concerns in this 
country have been given 95 percent of all 
the war contracts. Some of these days 
I am going to come on to the floor of 
this House with a revelation that will 
show you the vast profits they have 
made, and some of you will be astonished 
and astounded at the things that will be 
in that report. After that all happens, 
after this Congress acts on this bill, that 
will not save the man whose property 
has been taken under coercion. I want 
to save the little business man, the 
165,000 of them who are in this country, 
and you Republicans and you Democrats 
who are talking about politics this year 
with a congressional election want to 
remember that I am putting you on rec- 
ord today as to whether you are sincere 
in your lamentations for the small busi- 
ness man. Now let us see if they have 
to have this act, and I am not going 
back into a consideration of the origi- 
nal act, because it provides that they can 
get the machinery by the President’s 
issuing a swift and quick Executive order 
which beats court procedure in any State 
or Federal jurisdiction in all the land. 
He can lay down the value a man is to 
receive for the property, and when they 
lay down 50 percent of the value of the 
property as determined by the President. 
When they do that the man still has 
the right to go into the Court of Claims, 
file his claim, and litigate for the balance 
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of the value of his property. Yet the 
Government has the property it wants 
and has had it from the beginning. 

This House passed on this question 
once, on last August 13. I do not know 
whether it was on that noted 13th, the 
lucky day of Woodrow Wilson, or not; 
but I do know that after the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee had reported this 
bill and after the Senate conferees had 
forced the House conferees to take it out 
of the bill—I am talking about the Taber 
amendment—then we came back to the 
House of Representatives for instruc- 
tions, and what did this House do? By 
a vote of 254 to 51 they said they were 
for the Taber amendment. Judge Pat- 
terson, Under Secretary of War, one of 
the greatest jurists in the country, a man 
who has been an arbiter of justice for 
all these years on the United States 
bench, a man who knows what is right 
and will do it every time, called me on 
the telephone after we went to confer- 
ence and said: 

I think you had better agree in the con- 
ference report to retain the Taber amend- 
ment. We can get along with it. 


Then he wrote me a letter under date 
of August 18 in which he pointed out 
the number of votes by which the House 
had expressed its views. Here we are, 
however, with a bill coming from the 
committee headed by one of the great- 
est jurists in the country, one of the 
finest Members of Congress, which asks 
us to retract and abandon everything 
we stood for on August 13 for the protec- 
tion of the small business men of this 
country. I want now, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman, to pay a little attention to one 
of the arguments made by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

He said, and he stated it correctly, that 
when you take a strip of land through a 
man’s farm, take out the heart of it, 
leave two little strips on the sides, the 
farm is rendered worthless; that your 
measure of damages ought to be the value 
of the farm as a whole, because the inci- 
dental damage resulting from the taking 
of the strip sought to be taken actually 
destroys the value of the farm. 

What are you going to do when you 
take a little engine of a mill that shuts it 
down and discharges 500 employees down 
South in a cotton mill or up East in a 
dairy, or somewhere else? You paralyze 
that business and take away the jobs of 
thousands of honest, innocent workers, 
and put them and their families on char- 
ity. That I do not want to do, and I de- 
voutly hope this Congress will not do that. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, it 
occurs to me that this is a time for clari- 
fication rather than emotion. We have 
listened to the address by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee, and we have been interested 
in his energy and action in presenting it. 
Let us get down to a discussion of what 
his amendment would do. 

The bill reported by the Judiciary 
Committee, title VI, provides that the 
Taber amendment to the requisitioning 
act shall be struck out. The gentleman 
from Kentucky has moved that title VI 
be stricken out, which would reinstate 
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the Taber amendment. Now, that is the 
issue before the House. I cannot rise to 
heights of emotion over that, and I am 
not going to attempt to. We are all in- 
terested in protecting the rights of prop- 
erty, we are all interested in protecting 
the small business man. I think I have 
as good a record in that respect as any- 
one could have. 

I have no doubt that the gentleman 
from Kentucky has a good record also. 
There is no point in attempting to im- 
pugn the motives of anyone in respect 
to the protection of the small business 
man in this matter. That is not involved 
here at all. 

What is involved? When we passed 
the requisitioning act the gentleman 
from New York proposed an amendment 
which was adopted providing that no 
property, no machinery, no equipment 
could be taken out of a man’s plant under 
the requisitioning power of the United 
States Government if it were established 
that that piece of equipment or piece of 
machinery is necessary or essential to 
the operation of that man’s plant. That 
was in peacetimes. 

It has developed that in a few in- 
stances there have been men who have 
refused to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment where the rights of a government 
in war are paramount to the rights of 
the individual. Where the Government 
has established that it is necessary to 
the essential conduct of the war that a 
piece of machinery in a man’s plant be 
taken over by the Government, where 
the operator of the plant may as in- 
stances appear in the record through re- 
calcitrance refuse to cooperate—there 
have been very few instances of that— 
the Government under this amendment 
would be permitted to go in and take that 
man’s property. Compensate him for it? 
Of course, but take it. 

The May amendment would take from 
the United States Government the power 
to do that and would place the rights of 
the individual in this wartime high above 
the rights of the Government of the 
United States in the prosecution of this 
war. I submit that we are all interested 
in the preservation of property rights 
and of individual rights, but when the 
time comes that this war is lost be- 
cause of insistence upon property rights, 
individual rights as contrasted with the 
Government’s sovereign right to do what 
is necessary to prosecute this war, those 
individuals who complain of their rights 
will find when the war is lost that they 
have no rights of which to complain. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MAY. Does the gentleman con- 
tend that under existing law the Presi- 
dent cannot fix a value of this piece of 
property by Executive order and imme- 
diately requisition it subject to payment 
of the balance? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. The gentleman is 
raising another question. This is a ques- 
tion of the operation of constitutional 
government. The gentleman would 
probably be one of the first to complain 
of the exercise of Executive power. We 
are exercising legislative power, we are 
proceeding in a normal, constitutional 
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fashion. Does the gentleman complain 
of that? I do not believe he does. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. HANCOCK. May I call the gen- 
tleman's attention to the fact that under 
the Smith amendment to the Selective 
Service Act whenever the Government 
needs machinery or a plant it can take 
that machinery or plant and pay a fair 
rental for it. It can take the whole 
plant and pay rental for it. 

It is a part of the Selective Service 
Act, known as the Smith amendment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. That would not 
constitute a valid reason against the 
enactment of this title and the striking 
out of the Taber amendment. We are at 
war, and it is the purpose of this title 
to meet the war situation. I submit that 
the May amendment should be defeated. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. May]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. May) there 
were—ayes 67, noes 71. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed Mr. McLaucHiin and Mr. May 
to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 86, noes 
91 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
TITLE VII—POLITICAL ACTIVITY 

Sec. 701. Subsection (a) of section 9 of the 
act of August 2, 1939 (53 Stat. 1148), en- 
titled “An act to prevent pernicious political 
activities,” is hereby amended by adding in 
the second sentence after the word “thereof” 
the words “except a part-time officer or part- 
time employee without compensation or with 
nominal compensation serving in connection 
with the existing war effort, other than as a 
member of a Selective Service and Training 
Board, or other than in any capacity relating 
to the procurement or manufacture of war 
material.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 15, line 4, after “activities”, insert 
“as amended.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. WADSWORTH: On 
ge 15, line 8, after effort“, strike out 
“other” and all of line 9. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
title VII of this bill relates, as its title 
indicates, to the application of the so- 
called Hatch Act to various and sundry 
Federal employees. As drawn and as it 
appears before us, the effect of the title 
would be to include w'thin the coverage 
of the Hatch Act all the members of the 
Selective Service draft boards. 

I imposed on the committee, a 5- 
minute talk during the general debate on 
this bill expressing my opposition to this 
particular provision. My amendment 
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would strike out of this title line 9, in 
which the Selective Service draft boards 
are mentioned and thus free them from 
this menace of being included under the 
provisions of that law. 

As I look upon it, and doubtless most of 
you agree with me, the fundamental pur- 
pose of the Hatch Act was to establish, if 
possible, some curb or restraint upon the 
political activities of a vastly expanded 
and ever-expanding bureaucracy, a 
bureaucracy manned with Federal em- 
ployees paid out of the Federal Treasury, 
each one of whom along with his family 
has a vital interest in the maintenance of 
his job, and most of whom from time to 
time, other things being equal, are in- 
clined to interfere in elections in such a 
way as to assure to themselves the con- 
tinuity of those jobs. 

I believe the Hatch Act was passed be- 
cause our bureaucracy has grown to giant 
dimensions in the last 10 years or so, and 
it was a justifiable attempt on the part 
of the Congress to see to it that our free 
elections from this point on are not 
poisoned, as it were, by the political in- 
terference of political jobholders. 

So fai so good. What I protest against 
is that the members of the Selective 
Service draft boards, 22,350 of them, scat- 
tered all over this country, shall be in- 
cluded in that category. To my mind, 
any such thing is unjustifiable. Funda- 
mentally they are not jobholders in the 
ordinary, accepted sense of the word. 
Many of them have been drafted figura- 
tively by their neighbors to serve on these 
boards, serving without compensation of 
any kind, not even their expenses being 
paid. They spend hours and hours at 
this work. They are all residents of the 
communities in which the respective 
draft boards are situated. They are 
close to the people. 

One of the virtues of the Selective Serv- 
ice Jaw is that fundamentally it is self- 
administered. It is self-working, be- 
cause its operation springs from the 
communities, not from Washington. The 
members of these boards are straight, 
decent citizens who sacrifice much. 

I have made inquiry of the Selective 
Service System to ascertain if there have 
been any scandals and how many mem- 
bers have been removed for improper be- 
havior. The most I could find is that 
perhaps 2 out of 22,000 have been re- 
moved. Of course, there have been com- 
plaints against a judgment rendered by 
a board here and there upon occasion: 
The human mind is not infallible, and 
some mistakes in judgment may have 
been made. Thus far, however, this sys- 
tem has run free from scandal. We 
ought to be proud of it. 

These men do not belong in the cate- 
gory of political job holders in any sense. 
For us to pass this legislation is the same 
as pointing the finger of congressional 
suspicion against this great number of 
splendid men, causing them deep in their 
hearts to resent any such imputation as 
would be carried against them should this 
provision remain in the law. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 
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Mr. COCHRAN, They were appointed 
by the governors of the various States 
regardless of the politics of the governor; 
is not that correct? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Les. 

Let me say in closing, if I may, suppose 
one of them becomes unduly active in 
Politics. How long do you think the 
community will stand for it? You know 
perfectly well that the community, which 
watches every board with lynx-eyed at- 
tention, will see to it that there is a com- 
plaint lodged against that man, and out 
he goes. I cannot conceive of one of 
them attempting to use political interest 
or favoritism in the selection of soldiers. 
They have not done it yet and they will 
not do it. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HANCOCK, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, those who were here 
when the Hatch Act was passed know 
very well that we were aiming at a spe- 
cific evil. We were trying to make it im- 
Possible for men occupying positions of 
authority to use that authority for po- 
litical purposes. What particularly con- 
cerned us at that time was the misbe- 
havior of officials of various relief agen- 
cies, particularly the W. P. A., who co- 
erced needy persons to make political 
contributions and vote in a certain way. 
It was a very great evil. 

There is no group of individuals that 
now has such vast power over the lives 
and the livelihoods of the young men of 
the United States as the members of the 
draft boards. If the Hatch Act has any 
merit whatever—and I think it has—it 
should be made to apply to the members 
of the draft boards. We want to avoid 
not only evil but the appearance of evil. 
I am not attacking the gentlemen who 
are sitting on the draft boards, neither 
am I taking it for granted that men in 
Politics are unworthy of sitting on the 
draft boards, but I believe it will shake 
the confidence of the people of this coun- 
try in the integrity and disinterestedness 
of the draft boards if we permit candi- 
dates for office and local political leaders 
to sit on the draft boards. Their motives 
and nonpartisanship are sure to be sus- 
pected. 

It is not necessary to call upon office- 
holders or men active in politics to fill 
the ranks of the draft boards. There are 
plenty of independent, honest citizens 
able and willing to serve. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. How does the gentle- 
man justify putting these men in the 
category of Government employees? 

Mr, HANCOCK. The language of the 
bill makes them Government employees, 
so far as the Hatch Act is concerned. 

Mr, BARDEN. Was not that the pur- 
pose of the Hatch Act? 

Mr. HANCOCK. A member of a draft 
board is a part-time officer or a part- 
time employee without compensation. 
That is the way he is designated in the 
language of title 7. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HANCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Unless this 
amendment is defeated, what is to pre- 
vent a member of a draft board in a city 
such as New York from acting as a dis- 
trict captain for any political party or 
participating politically in any district 
elections? 

Mr. HANCOCK. The gentleman is 
correct, and that is what we wish to avoid. 
This title is not the result of any sudden 
impulse. This provision was considered 
in the Senate; it was considered in the 
subcommittee and in the full committee. 
It was regarded as a protection to the 
people of the United States and to the 
draft boards themselves, and in order to 
maintain public confidence in the draft 
boards we felt that the members should 
not be candidates for office, should not be 
officeholders, and should not be active in 
politics. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The gentleman 
recalls, does he not, that a representative 
of the Selective Service Committee ap- 
peared before his committee and begged 
the committee not to do this, and that 
the Attorney General of the United 
States also stated before your committee 
that it was not necessary and hoped it 
would not be done? 

Mr. HANCOCK. It so happens that 
the Judiciary Committee does not permit 
itself to be dictated to. It has its own 
responsibilities. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK, I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Was any case called to 
the attention of the committee that indi- 
cated that any member of the Selective 
Service Board had been actively engaged 
in politics? 

Mr. HANCOCK. Hearings on this 
title consisted solely of a statement made 
by a colonel or a major in the War De- 
partment, 

Mr. COOLEY. What was that state- 
ment? 

Mr. HANCOCK. The gentleman will 
find it in the hearings. He asked that it 
be taken out of the bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Did he charge that 
members of the Selective Service Board 
had been engaged in political activity? 

Mr. HANCOCK. No; there is no such 
charge, but we wish to make such a thing 
impossible. We want to avoid the ap- 
pearance or the possibility of corruption 
in the administration of the Selective 
Service System. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does not the gentle- 
man agree with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] that this provi- 
sion inserted in this bill casts reflection 
upon the integrity of these men who are 
rendering a very great and patriotic 
service? 

Mr. HANCOCK. No; it simply means 
that if a member of a board wishes to 
run for office he must resign before he 
becomes a candidate. We do not want 
to make it possible for a member of a 
draft board to use the power he has 
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as a member of such a board for political 
purposes, and that is all this does. 

Mr. SACKS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SACKS. The gentleman from 
North Carolina asked if any statement 
was made as to whether in any case there 
has been any politics. In my district two 
boards have already been removed be- 
cause men on the boards were actively 
engaged in politics, and they found one 
board where deferments were made be- 
cause of political affiliations. Major 
Hershey had to remove the members of 
those boards. I found another case in 
my district where a man ran for office in 
that locality and he was forced to be 
removed because he would not resign vol- 
untarily when he ran for office. That is 
the fact because I had neighbors in that 
district complain to me saying, “If we do 
not vote for that man our sons will be 
sent to the Army.” 

Mr. HANCOCK. And where such con- 
ditions as that prevail people lose confi- 
dence in the whole system. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am not quite cer- 
tain I understand the scope or the effect 
of the Hatch Act and this amendment in 
relation to it. Can the Hatch Act itself 
prevent a man who is a member of a 
draft board from running for local office 
within a State? 

Mr. HANCOCK. If this title is adopt- 
ed; yes. At least that is my opinion. 

Mr. HINSHAW. In other words, a 
member of a draft board could not run 
for a State, city, or county office if he 
was a member of a draft board? 

Mr. HANCOCK. Not unless he re- 
signed, although there is a doubt in my 
mind whether the Hatch Act extends to 
officeholders not paid in full or in part 
with Federal funds. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in favor of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the bill 
we are now eonsidering is “further to 
expedite the prosecution of the war.” I 
cannot for the life of me see why it is 
necessary to include within the provi- 
sions of the Hatch Act those men in each 
and every one of our communities who 
are serving voluntarily, who are serving 
faithfully and who are doing their duty 
for the benefit of the people of the United 
States, the draft boards. Who asked for 
this anyway? I looked to see, and I find 
that the Attorney General when he ap- 
peared before the committee said that 
he thought this provision in the Senate 
bill should be removed. I also wanted to 
find out from the Selective Service Sys- 
tem what they thought of the provision 
in the bill. The officer representing the 
Selective Service System, Major Keesling, 
said, “I, personally, definitely, am of the 
opinion that the provision of the Hatch 
Act which we have been discussing should 
not be made to apply to members of local 
selective boards.” 
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Personally, Mr. Chairman, I am not 
willing to stand here and say to those 
men in my district, regardless of whether 
they are Republicans or Democrats, We 
cannot trust you,” or say to them, “You 
are going to be so corrupt as to do some- 
thing in a political way affecting the 
draft.” The application of the Hatch 
Act to the members of the draft boards 
is not necessary and is unjust. 

I think the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York should be adopted, 
regardless of what I may think of the 
Hatch Act in its other provisions. The 
members of the draft boards are one class 
to which, clearly, it should not apply. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate upon this amendment close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to emphasize two points in support 
of this amendment. The Hatch Act ex- 
empted those who have great political 
and governmental] authority, the heads 
of departments, the President, and 
others. It exempts them because it is 
presumed that in some way they are not 
dependent on their jobs. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield for a correction? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. HANCOCK. They are exempted 
because they are policy makers for the 
administration. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. That may be 
the primary reason they are exempted, 
but the fact remains that although they 
have great authority they are permitted 
political activity because they are pre- 
sumed not to be worried about their jobs. 
It is inherent in the Hatch Act that we 
permit those who have vast authority to 
engage in political activities. The same 
thing should apply to these members of 
the draft boards. It is true that they 
have important governmental authority, 
but they do not rely on that for their 
jobs, and, therefore, for the same reason 
that we exempt higher officials we should 
exempt those whom we are sometimes 
inclined to think of as lowly officials, al- 
though they are not. We should exempt 
them not because they have no author- 
ity but because it is presumed that they 
will use it wisely and as Americans. 

One other point, and that is that the 
gentleman’s amendment leaves in the 
resolution under the Hatch Act all those 
who in any capacity have relation to the 
procurement of war material or the man- 
ufacture thereof, even though they are 
serving without compensation or with 
nominal compensation. I hope the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, the proposals of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WapswortH] usually 
command a great deal of respect and have 
a great deal of merit, but in this instance 
I am forced to disagree with him, because 
I am apprehensive about situations that 
exist today. If there is any group of men 
serving in any Federal agency who should 
be divorced from politics, it is that group 
that administers the Selective Service 
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Act. I do not think that any man who 
has been affiliated with political activity 
should consent to serve on a selective 
service board, even though appointed. 
The possibility for connivance is so great 
that he should hesitate to lend himself 
to a situation of that sort, and when my 
good friend the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE] says that he 
is sure that no one who serves on these 
boards would lend himself to political 
activities or connivance I say that he is 
not acquainted with politics as politics is 
practiced in certain sections of this coun- 
try. In my local communities there have 
been serious charges; indeed, there have 
been, as my colleague the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sacks] stated, 
removals from selective service boards 
because of political activity and because 
of connivance with local political leaders. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MAY. Does the gentleman under- 
stand if this amendment is not adopted 
the enforcement of violations of the law 
will be placed in the courts instead of the 
selective service board, which the House 
committee intended should administer it? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. No; 
I do not agree that would be so. The 
duty of the committee is to make sure 
that these selective service boards 
throughout the country will not be 
tainted with political favoritism, and, 
whether a man is a Democrat or a Re- 
publican, I think he should agree that 
if there is one thing we must put on a 
plane above politics, it is the machinery 
for inducting young men in this Nation 
into the Army of the United States. 

I voted against the Hatch Act, and I 
am rather proud of the fact that I did, 
but we have that act on the statute books, 
and if there is one group that should be 
under the provisions of the law to prevent 
participation in politics, it is those who 
administer the Selective Service Act, in- 
ducting men into the military service. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very hesitant about rising to speak on 
this amendment. But to follow my own 
conscience I must disagree with the posi- 
tion taken by the majority of the com- 
mittee. I would not do so except for the 
fact that I made my position plain in 
the committee at the time the bill was 
under consideration. I hope the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. WapswortH] will be adopted. The 
reason I feel so strongly about the matter 
is that our whole selective service set-up 
is based on the plan of local responsi- 
bility. If local responsibility is not going 
to keep this thing clean and out of poli- 
tics and above board, then we are in a 
very bad plight. 

In the first place, you cannot with sat- 
isfaction legislate about when a man is 
or is not in politics. If you are going to 
shift the responsibility from local people, 
from the citizens who are going to re- 
quire that these boards be kept clean and 
that politics and partisan matters be kept 
out, and send that duty up to Washington 
for enforcement, then gradually, but 
surely, you are going to have a lessening 
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of interest insofar as the local people are 
concerned. I think on the whole the gov- 
ernors of the States, in selecting these 
men, have done a splendid job on a non- 
partisan basis. As the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Wapswortu] said, if there 
is any politics in the draft boards the 
local people would rise up in arms and 
the newspapers would see that they were 
removed. In those instances that were 
mentioned they have been removed. 

So I think you will weaken the spirit 
and value of responsibility when you take 
the responsibility from the local people 
and try to shift it to a bureau in Wash- 
ington, especially where that bureau al- 
ready has too many jobs to do. 

Mr. EDMISTON. -Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. EDMISTON. Do you not think 
that we will lose the services of many 
valuable, patriotic citizens if this is not 
adopted? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We will, indeed. 
The record shows we have 1,059 members 
of appeal boards, 32,000 local physicians, 
22,350 local board members. Those are 
all good, patriotic citizens. They are in 
there to render patriotic service. I cer- 
tainly would not suggest that we would 
have to put them under the Hatch Act 
in order to keep them getting their boards 
into politics. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Creat] is recognized 
for 24% minutes. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, if you 
want to put patriotic services of the mem- 
bers of the local boards up to be sniped 
at by every disappointed registrant who 
was not deferred—in his imagination, 
and imagination only, he may even 
sincerely believe that the cause of his 
failure to be deferred was political, when 
at the same time no man on the board 
either knew or gave a continental what 
his politics were. You know that when 
you give this man a gouge at the members 
of the selective board on other grounds, 
other than the cold facts of his case, you 
have subjected the patriotic services of 
that board to investigation and inquiry, 
and even though it does not amount to 
anything, yet there will linger a suspi- 
cion, and those members will get off that 
board, and should do it. I would if I 
were one of them, the first time any 
man came down and even hinted that 
some man was given his status by reason 
of his politics, Appeals from local draft 
board decisions should be on the cold 
facts of the case and not political. 

During the World War I never heard of 
one single man, either Democrat or Re- 
publican, ever complain that he was sent 
away because of his politics. If any man 
has no more political sense than to think 
that the place for him to promote him- 
self to get political office is to serve on 
this board, you need never worry about 
that man holding office. I have seen a 
few men who rendered patriotic, loyal 
service that afterward became candi- 
dates, and they beat the fire out of him 
before he got started. Do not worry 
about that man’s political activities, 
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Board members have more political sense 
than to think they can use politics on a 
draft board. The boards are doing patri- 
otic service without pay and need no 
legislation pretending to regulate some- 
thing they are not doing. It is a reflec- 
tion on them, and the amendment should 
be adopted that removes that unjust re- 
flecticn. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE VIII—COMPENSATION FOR CERTAIN 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE WORKERS 


Sec. 801. Section 40 of the act of Septem- 
ber 7, 1916 (39 Stat. 750), entitled “An act to 
provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” as amended, is hereby amended 
by adding the following paragraph at the 
end thereof: 

"The term ‘employee’ also includes any 
person in the protective services engaged in 
civilian defense, who has been duly appointed 
as such by an officer or agent of the United 
States acting under lawful authority. In 
the event that any such person renders his 
services on a voluntary basis or for compen- 
sation amounting to less than 6100 per 
month, for the purposes of computing the 
amount of compensation for death or dis- 
ability, he shall be regarded as having re- 
ceived compensation for his services at the 
rate of $100 per month: Provided, That no 
compensation shall be paid in respect to the 
death or disability of any such person in any 
case coming within the purview of the work- 
men’s compensation law of any State, Terri- 
tory, or possession, or in which the claimant 
has received, or is entitled to receive similar 
benefits for injury or death: Provided 
jurther, That the Commission may establish 
new and utilize its existing regional offices, 
utilize the personnel and facilities of other 
governmental agencies, and delegate thereto 
such authority as may be necessary, for car- 
rying out the provisions of this paragraph.” 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sumners of 
Texas: On pages 15 and 16 strike out all of 
title VIII of the bill, beginning on line 12, 
page 15, down through and including line 
13 on page 16. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is an amendment which I am 
authorized to offer in behalf of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Briefly, this title VIII deals with vol- 
untary organizations, individuals, and 
so forth, in the various communities of 
the States engaged in community de- 
fense, like fire wardens and people of 
that sort. This bill provides that in the 
event of injury, persons not on a salary 
shall be dealt with from the standpoint 


of Federal compensation as though they 


were employed at a salary of $100 a 
month. 

If I may state briefly, the committee 
gave very serious consideration to this 
proposed legislation, and reached the 
conclusion that these activities in the 
communities are very fine things from 
every standpoint. These patriotic citi- 
zens joining these organizations prima- 
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rily for protecting the communities in 
which they live is a very fine thing, a fine 
example of private citizens willing to do 
community service without expecting 
anything thereafter, directly or indi- 
rectly, from the Federal Government. 

I believe we will all agree that that is 
the sort of spirit that must grow in 
America if we have a chance to become 
fit to win this war. We do not want to 
quench that spirit, to put out that fire. 
If there should be great damage in any 
particular community, we can recognize 
that later on, and something may have 
to be done about it. But the time is not 
now. Everything heading up here in 
Washington is movement in the wrong 
direction. Instead we ought to be mov- 
ing all the governmental responsibility 
we can back into the States and give their 
community subdivisions all the responsi- 
bility they can discharge, so that the 
Federal Government can better attend to 
the Federal business. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, supple- 
menting what our distinguished chair- 
man has just indicated to you, I would 
like to give you some idea of the results 
of keeping title VIII in the act. In my 
city of New York, for example, there 
are something like 185,000 air wardens 
and probably another 150,000 assistants 
to these air wardens, an entourage of 
fire watchers, bomb squads, rescue 
squads, decontamination squads, drivers, 
messengers, sanitation groups, repair 
squads, road, sewer, and water squads. I 
have here a chart of a suggested local 
civilian-defense organization of the O. C. 
D. It names the various volunteer groups 
that shall participate in the activities 
of the O. C. D. and lists labor organi- 
zations, trade associations, patriotic so- 
cieties, fraternal, civic, educational, pro- 
fessional, and youth organizations, 
church groups, women’s and veterans’ 
organizations. There would be literally 
millions of so-called Federal employees 
who are affiliated with these various or- 
ganizations and entities and who would 
thus come under the compensation sys- 
tem of the Government. They would 
include boards of trade, chambers of 
commerce, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. W. C. A.’s, 
Knights of Columbus, Jewish welfare 
boards, the Masons, the Odd Fellows, the 
Royal Arcanamites, the Boy Scouts, the 
Girl Scouts, all sorts of charitable 
groups, all sorts of welfare organizations, 
the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the Disabled Veterans of 
America, medical associations, bar asso- 
ciations, provided the individuals of all 
these organizations will engage in pro- 
tective service of the O. C. D. They could 
all very easily get within the terms of 
title VIII as being employees in the 
protective civilian defense service. Their 
appointment in such protective service 
would be readily approved by officers and 
agents of the O. C. D. Ofttimes such 
appointments would come to these or- 
ganizations en masse through local 
mayors, town supervisors, or county su- 
pervisors, who theretofore have been 
designated officially as officers or agents 
of the O. C. D. 

I do not know how many new em- 
ployees would thus come into the com- 
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‘pensation system. The figures, upon 


close scrutiny, would be legion. 

The Executive order setting up O. C. D. 
is very broad. It in part provides that 
O. C. D. “shall provide opportunities for 
constructive civilian participation in the 
defense program.” The O. C. D. would 
thus be empowered to embrace many 
preferred services of myriads of organi- 
zations, the members of which would be- 
come Federal employees under title 
VIII of the pending bill. In the field of 
women’s activities it is reported that 67 
national women’s organizations with 
millions of members expressed desire to 
work for O. C. D. 


Under the title of racial relations a sec- 
tion has been organized to assure the inte- 
gration of Negroes in the program of civilian 
defense. Practically every organization in 
the country has offered its cooperation in 
the undertaking and field representatives 
have been attached to various regional 
offices. 


I have just been reading from Mayor 
LaGuardia’s report as Director. Such 
work is most creditable and praise- 
worthy. However, see how many more 
employees would thus be placed under 
the compensation umbrella. Further, 
for example, the Boy Scouts alone, with 
49,000 units and 1,500,000 members, have 
made special arrangements with O. C. D. 
to participate in protective activities. 
Thus an additional million and a half 
employees might be added. Of course, 
all might not come exactly within the 
definition of “employee,” but most of 
those I have mentioned would. I have 
great faith in Dean Landis, present Di- 
rector of O.C. D. He would have insur- 
mountable difficulties in carrying out 
provisions of title VIII as drafted. 

The Compensation Act was originally 
drafted and passed in 1916 to compensate 
persons in the Government service in- 
jured in line of duty, and that compen- 
sation was to tide them over the period 
of their disability. We now propose to 
take in this vast army of volunteers to 
be compensated by the Government. By 
all means aid these citizens volunteering 
for a noble work, but do it in a genuinely 
logically, comprehensive manner. 
these volunteers are injured in line of 
duty we would be derelict if we would 
not provide relief. Do it by a carefully 
drawn separate bill, after appropriate 
hearings and after all the ramifications 
of such relief can be properly canvassed. 
As our distinguished chairman says, if 
you want to work out some scheme or 
program whereby you could reward or 
compensate this vast army of volunteers, 
do it by some separate measure; do not 
incorporate it in the compensation law 
and destroy and break down, by weight 
of numbers of beneficiaries, that act. 

Under the Compensation Act provision 
is made for physical-fitness tests. 
There are no examinations, so far as 
these volunteer organizations are con- 
cerned, in the O. C. D. There is disci- 
plinary control over those who now come 
under the compensation system—who 
happen to be in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment. There is no disciplinary con- 
trol by anybody in the local offices of the 
O. C. D. over this vast army of volunteers. 
There is no check on carelessness; there 
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is no check on ignorance; there is no 
check on malingering; there would be 
all manner and kinds of fake claims— 
fake claims—and I say that advisedly— 
for illness and accidents. All would be 
on the bandwagon. 

By not striking out title VIII, you 
weaken, if not destroy, the benevolent 
provisions of the Compensation Act. 

Our Judiciary Committee wishes to 
provide relief for those injured, hurt, 
maimed, wounded, and for dependents 
of those who have rendered the supreme 
sacrifice. But we desire that it be done 
in a separate bill. 

Those in the O. C. D., aside from volun- 
teers, who are duly employed, who have 
duly taken oath of office, under salary 
at $1 or more per year, duly appointed, 
and under disciplinary power of appro- 
priate officials of the O. C. D.—they are 
naturally in the compensation system. 

Finally, under contemplated acts, the 
Government would be responsible for the 
torts and malfeasance of its agents and 
employees. It would be inconceivable 
that the Government should be respon- 
sible for the negligence, misfeasance, 
malfeasance—the torts of these millions 
and millions of volunteer O. C. D. work- 
ers—since they might be deemed “em- 
ployees” of our Government. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The C The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Tom] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, I have on 
the desk an amendment to this section, 
which I would like to have read at this 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will read for information the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THOM: On page 
15, line 21, after the word “defense”, insert 
“during an enemy attack.” 


Mr, THOM. Mr. Chairman, there is 
some just criticism of this section on the 
ground that it opens the door too wide. 

In order to delimit the compensable 
cases, I propose offering my amendment 
that those only who are injured during 
an enemy attack shall have the benefit 
of this provision. 

I am a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and as a member of that com- 
mittee I opposed the elimination of this 
section. I did it reluctantly, and I stand 
here in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Sumners] with great reluctance, but 
as they say in England, the cat can look 
at a king. 

These air wardens are truly engaged 
in a patriotic service without compensa- 
tion. What are you going to say to the 
family of a man who goes into this work 
with his heart and is injured and sent 
to the hospital if he has no funds with 
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which to meet these expenses and his 
family is left without income? Along- 
side of this volunteer air warden is work- 
ing a city fireman or a city policeman 
doing exactly the samc work of rescue. 
Both the policeman and the fireman, in 
my State at least, are under the provi- 
sions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and if injured will imriediately re- 
ceive from the State compensation 
commission the allotted amount, This 
is an injustice and unfair discrimina- 
tion against these patriotic men who are 
going to offer their services without pay 
for this very essential work. 

I want to raise the question about 
these air wardens who may have insur- 
ance policies. Do you imagine for a 
moment that the insurance companies, 
after there are general air bombings, 
will continue to issue and extend policies 
to these men who occupy hazardous po- 
sitions? 

What do these air wardens do? 
When the bombs fall, they rush to the 
scene and locate them. They immedi- 
ately contact the central office and ask 
for the help of firemen and policemen 
to suppress the fire, assist the sick and 
the injured, and so forth. 

The less courageous citizens, the less 
patriotic possibly, the less vigilant, those 
who stay at home, those who seek shelter, 
those who hide in the bomb shelters and 
let their neighbors go out to carry the 
burden will not be hurt; yet when these 
fully deputized air wardens are injured, 
this Congress proposes to refuse to give 
them the benefit of the compensation 
system of the Federal Government. It 
is monstrous to me. 

Let us see what the alternative is. 

Every man who enlists as a warden 
and is injured will seek his Congressman 
out and have him introduce a special bill 
in the House of Representatives. If 
these air bombings become general you 
will have hundreds and hundreds of spe- 
cial bills to deal with. These bills will 
grant lump sums that may be used up 
quickly, whereas the compensation sys- 
tem would give them a certain amount 
weekly over many weeks in order to keep 
their families together until they can 
again become wage earners. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Tuom] being a perfecting amendment, 
would be voted on before the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas which strikes the entire section? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. The Chair wishes to remind the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Tuom] that 
he has not offered his amendment. The 
Chair understands the gentleman has in 
mind offering an amendment to the title 
as it stands in the bill? 

Mr. THOM. The amendment has 
been offered and read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
has been read for information only. The 
gentleman has not offered it. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
= the amendment which has just been 
read, 
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The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. THOM]: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THom: On 
page 15, line 21, after the word “defense” 
insert “during an enemy attack.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Rogsron] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, the Judiciary Committee, 
after careful consideration of this title 
by almost unanimous vote, ordered our 
chairman to offer this amendment to 
strike title VIII. There is much merit 
in what my friend the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. THOM] just said, but undoubt- 
edly this bill is too broad. Why, it could 
take in literally millions of people. 

Mr. THOM. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. THOM. The compensation sys- 
tem applies to the more than three or 
four million of W. P. A. workers of this 
country. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; but 
in the W. P. A. there is some supervision. 
Persons are examined before they enter 
upon their service, and there is someone 
there to supervise their activities and to 
check when they claim they are injured. 
Then there is an examination made of 
the injur.d persons. There is no control 
under this bill or careful supervision. 

Note what this language says: 

The term “employee” also includes any per- 
son in the protective service engaged in 
civilian defense who has been duly appointed 
by a w officer or an agent of the United States 
acting under lawful authority. 


Almost anyone to make appointments. 
There should be limitations as to who 
would appoint. 

Why, the sky is the limit. Any air- 
raid warden, in New York City alone— 
and they have nearly 200,000 of them— 
for instance, could appoint hundreds of 
people, even thousands of people, and 
they would come under this law. As a 
member of our committee stated the 
other day, a gentleman up in New York 
who had been appointed by one of these 
air-raid wardens, or deputy wardens, was 
out on the street; he was run into by an 
automobile. He claimed he was acting 
under his employment and duties as one 
of these civilian defense men and was 
entitled to damages. He wanted that 
member to introduce a special bill for 
him. 

With all these millions of people in- 
volved in the civilian defense, who is go- 
ing to find out how, when, and under 
what circumstances a person was injured 
under this act? There is merit in the 
argument that if someone acting as an 
air-raid warden or a helper receives an 
injury in an actual air raid in the de- 
fense of his city and his country com- 
pensation should be paid him. I feel 
there ought to be compensation paid 
him, but that sort of a measure should 
come in here an an independent bill, 
after proper investigation and considera- 
tion by the appropriate committee, and 
with limitations as to who will make the 
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appointments and who may be appointed 

and who may receive the benefits under 
the law. This bill is as wide open as 

a bootjack and the sky is the limit. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Is it not true that 
if we really have an air raid in this coun- 
try there are going to be a lot of people 
hurt besides the air-raid wardens, and 
are they goin: to seek compensation 
under this bill? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. There 
are in the city of New York a million or 
more people perhaps who are identified 
with this civil defense program; and if 
they were hurt, they would come under 
this hill. And so it is in numerous other 
cities throughout the country. Cities, 
towns, and villages have their defense 
groups. This bill involves millions of 
people. A bill should be carefully drawn 
to protect the Government and also pro- 
tect citizens with legal and bona fide 
claims, and we should no doubt enact 
such a measure if the public interest 
requires it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. THom]. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the Thom 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. THOM) there 
were—ayes 25, noes 78. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Sumners]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE IX — PROTECTION OF WAR INDUSTRIES SUB- 
JECT TO SEASONAL HAZARDS OF FOREST FIRES 
Sec. 901. The President is empowered to 

direct the Administrator of the Federal Secu- 

rity Agency to assign the manpower of the 

Civilian Conservation Corps to the extent 

necessary to protect the munitions, aircraft, 

and other war industries, municipal water 
supply, power and other utilities, and re- 
sources subject to the hazards of forest fires. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


In the title after industries“, in line 14, 
insert and protection of resources“, and in 
line 16, after “to”, strike out “seasonal.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 16, line 22, 
at the end of the line, strike out “utilities” 
and insert “utilities,”", and in line 23, after 
“and”, insert “to protect.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
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Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time to 
call attention to title XI of this bill. 

I commend the highly respected and 
very able Committee on the Judiciary for 
their handling of this bill as a whole. 
There has been fair, free, and open de- 
bate, as there should be about so wide a 
variety of subjects. 

Apropos of what has been said by oth- 
ers with reference to the rape of legisla- 
tive procedure by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, however, I call 
your attention to the fact that many 
measures heretofore enacted with the ap- 
proval of certain parties have constituted 
the widest and the most violent rape of 
legislative procedure. I offer no criticism 
of the great House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, which we love and respect, with 
reference to this bill, but I do say that it 
is not only an outrageous procedure but 
an indefensible procedure to send to the 
Congress of the United States under the 
guise of expediting the war program a bill 
with 16 different titles, none of which are 
directly related to each other, and some 
of which have no more relation to the 
war effort than I have to a street cleaner 
on the golden streets in New Jerusalem. 

I hope that hereafter when any legis- 
lation is proposed by the departments 
charged with expediting the war program 
it will come to the House or to the Senate 
in a bill which can and will be properly 
referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs or to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, two great committees of this 
House, composed of responsible and re- 
spectable Members who are thoroughly 
familiar with the problems of the Navy 
Department and the War Department, 
respectively, and who are capable of han- 
dling such legislation. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky, who is 
the distinguished chairman of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. 

Mr. MAY. I believe it was Mr. Biddle 
who told the Committee on the Judiciary 
in the hearings here that they had a 
small committee of three set up down 
there and that they were going to bring 
here other legislation; that they prob- 
ably would have a dozen bills up here, all 
to go to some one committee in a single 
bill with a dozen different titles in it. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. I 
have noted the testimony showing ad- 
ministrative departments approve of 
this type of legislation. I am also reli- 
ably informed that a third war-powers 
bill is under consideration now in the 
various departments of the Government 
and will probably be brought up here and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Certain persons who are not 
Members of Congress seem determined 
to convert the Judiciary Committee into 
a war committee. It is evident that the 
executive departments concerned have 
no confidence in either the Committee 
on Naval Affairs or the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House, but prefer 
that the legislation to expedite our war 
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effort be handled by the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. On page 18, in line 3, 
in the title dealing with naturalization, 
this provision is contained: 

No declaration of intention and no certifi- 
cate of arrival and no period of residence 
within the United States or any State shall 
be required, 


What does the gentleman have to say 
with respect to putting that provision in 
our naturalization laws? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I think it 
is outrageous. 

I wish now to address myself to that 
portion of the bill referred to by the 
gentleman, which was my primary pur- 
pose in seeking recognition at this time. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, at the proper time I shall 
offer an amendment to strike out all of 
title XI in this bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, may I suggest for the 
consideration of the gentleman that he 
withhold his discussion of that until we 
reach that particular section? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I under- 
stand that the committee is not alto- 
gether pleased with this title and will 
offer an amendment which will limit the 
provisions of the bill to men Serving in 
the Army and Navy who have actually 
resided in the United States. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
title XI as passed by the other body and 
as presented to this body in this bill 
would permit millions of men who have 
never laid eyes on the United States of 
America, who have never placed a foot 
on the soil of the United States, who can 
neither read nor write nor speak the 
English language, nor sign their own 
names, to become citizens of the United 
States without being charged to any 
quota. They would become citizens be- 
fore they ever saw their country. 

I was astounded at this provision and 
I called the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service and talked to the Dep- 
uty Commissioner, who has been in that 
service for many year's. He is a capable 
and respected public servant. When 
asked as to the effect of the operation of 
this title he told me such a condition as 
I have outlined is correct. The furthcr 
effect of the bill as presented here would 
be to break down the safeguards we 
have enacted and jealously kept against 
admitting more than 10. persons for cit- 
izenship from Japan, China, and India. 
A Balinese dancer, a Hindu snake charm- 
er, a Japanese, a Chinese, a Russian, a 
German, or a national of any other na- 
tion on the face of the earth, who par- 
ticipated in this war in the Army or the 
Navy of the United States could become 
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a citizen of the United States. This 
without residence or educational require- 
ments of any kind or character. There 
is no limit as to number. What an op- 
portunity for espionage! - 

I know the argument that will be made, 
and a beautiful argument will be made 
by some, that a man who wears the uni- 
form is good enough to become a citizen. 

It is true we had legislation relaxing 
provisions contained in certain laws and 
regulations with reference to naturaliza- 
tion for aliens serving in the Army and 
Navy in World War No. 1, but we required 
the beneficiaries to have been resident 
citizens of the United States of America 
prior to the time they went into the 
armed forces. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. In a mo- 
ment. Let me complete my statement. 

Section 702 of this act goes much fur- 
ther than anything proposed heretofore. 
It confers upon representatives of the 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion all the rights and power and duties 
now conferred upon Federal district 
judges with reference to naturalizing cit- 
izens, This is for the purpose of sending 
them out of the United States, if neces- 
sary, into the outlying regions and into 
other countries and to naturalize benefi- 
ciaries under this act and make them 
citizens before they ever come to the 
United States of America. 

Mr. Chairman, I have verified every- 
thing I have said to you by conference 
with members of this committee and with 
the Deputy Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. This is an out- 
rageous procedure, and I do hope that 
even after you have adopted the commit- 
tee amendment that you will vote for my 
amendment to strike the title from the 
bill because, as I understand it, all it 
does is to limit the benefits of this title 
to people who have actually resided in 
the United States prior to entry into the 
service. However, if the committee 
amendment is adopted, the act would 
permit hundreds of thousands who are 
here on other than immigrant status to 
become citizens without meeting all the 
provisions of law that otherwise would 
have to be met. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I will be 
delighted to yield to the able majority 
leader, the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. For information 
only, because I am sure the gentleman 
is familiar with the legislation on this 
subject during the World War, would the 
gentleman, if he feels it is pertinent and 
timely, give the committee the points of 
difference between this proposal and the 
World War procedure? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I shall be 
glad to. We rightly, in my judgment, 
passed legislation which relaxed the pro- 
visions of our regular immigration and 
naturalization laws with reference to 
naturalization for the benefit of veterans 
of World War No. 1, but we did not relax 
residence requirements, and, as I recall, 
it required lawful residence in this coun- 
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try. Neither did we confer upon any 
other agency of the Government the right 
to take over the duties of the Federal 
district judges in passing upon questions 
of law and fact with reference to natu- 
ralization of aliens. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I just want to direct the attention 
of my distinguished friend who has just 
taken his seat to the fact that the provi- 
sions of this bill are almost identical with 
the provisions of the bill H. R. 6439, which 
has been reported by the Committee on 
Immigration, of which, I believe, my 
friend is a member. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. No; I 
happen to be a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Somebody 
gave me a bum steer—we have to be 
cautious about thav. 

Anyway, that bill, without discussing 
the provisions of it, as introduced and 
reported favorably by that committee, 
carries no provision with respect to resi- 
dence in the United States, whereas this 
bill does. But I have just spoiled a very 
nice point I was going to make, and the 
gentleman ought to have admitted he was 
on this committee. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the fact that this Committee has been 
laboring on this bill for 5 days is proof of 
the doubtful wisdom of bringing such 
omnibus bills before the Congress, cer- 
tainly at a time like this when the Con- 
gress will most likely be in session con- 
tinuously. There should be ample time 
for the various items in this or any other 
bill to be placed before the legislative 
committee which properly has jurisdic- 
tion over them. 

I am very much afraid that in the days 
to come we will be confronted with more 
pieces of legislation of this kind which 
are designed to prevent proper and judi- 
cial consideration of the matters con- 
tained in them by the committees best 
able to consider and report on them. 
This bill is but a trial balloon. All omni- 
bus bills are for one purpose, and that is 
to carry with the little good that is in 
them many matters which lack merit. 
This is the purpose of omnibus bills. 

We will have before us in a short time 
an omnibus rivers and harbors bill, and 
for what reason is it an omnibus bill? 
The reason is that they wish to carry a 
great many items which lack merit 
through with some provisions which have 
merit. If Congress is to retain its proper 
legislative functions which will enable it 
to act in a proper manner, we must be 
vigilant and keep down these omnibus 
bills. They are the delight of the bureau- 
crats downtown. That is what they are 
advanced for. They enhance the power 
of the bureaucrats and detract from the 
power of the legislative branch. That 
ha; been the dangerous trend of our 
form of government for many years, and 
is now indeed very alarming to me. 

I have supported all the legislation so 
far asked for the-purpose of carrying on 
this war. There has not been a single 
piece of legislation for that purpose that 
I have not supported, but I find myself 
unable to support the bill before us at 
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the present time because I am satisfied 
that it is but the forerunner of other leg- 
islation of its kind which will, I have 
little doubt, result in the practical elimi- 
nation of the legislative functions of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. To ask the gentle- 
man a question about the language on 
page 17, line 24. I refer to the language 
“in the military or naval forces of the 
United States.” 

Suppose a United States general, in 
charge, we will say, of the Asiatic divi- 
sion or the South African division of the 
United States Government land forces, 
and then to be subsequently put in 
charge of all the forces of all nationali- 
ties in that particular area. Under the 
language of this bill, could those forces 
be held to be in “the military or naval 
forces of the United States”? 

Mr. FADDIS. No; I do not believe 
they properly could. However, I believe 
it would be quite possible to take the in- 
habitants of those countries directly into 
the military forces of the United States 
in a manner that would make them eli- 
gible for citizenship under the provisions 
of this act. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. In order that 
the Record of yesterday may be ampli- 
fied, I desire to place into the RECORD an 
answer to a question that was frequently 
asked on the floor of the House. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that in the re- 
marks which I made yesterday considera- 
tion was directed to the Walsh-Healey 
Act. This act covers all contracts for 
the- production of war supplies in excess 
of $10,000 in value. Because practically 
our entire production is now being de- 
voted to the war effort, the provisions of 
the Walsh-Healey Act become very im- 
portant. I also called attention to the 
fact that in section 6 of that act the Sec- 
retary of Labor is given power and au- 
thority in compliance with the conditions 
of section 6 to suspend the provisions as 
to the maximum of hours of labor per- 
mitted under the provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Act. I now direct attention to 
the fact that this Congress in Public 
Act No. 671, entitled, “An act to ex- 
pedite the national defense, and for other 
purposes,” enacted and approved on June 
28, 1940, specifically vested in the Presi- 
dent of the United States the power to 
suspend all of the provisions of section 1 
of the Walsh-Healey Act. For the pur- 
pose of the Recorp, I read section 13 of 
the public act just referred to: 

Section 6 of the act approved June 30, 1936 
(49 Stat., 2036 U. S. C., supp. 5, title 41, sec. 
3545), is hereby amended by adding: 

Provided, That whenever in his judgment 


such course is in the public interest, the 


President is authorized to suspend any or all 
of the representations and stipulations con- 
tained in section 1 of this act. 


This legislation in plain language gives 
to the President the power in his discre- 
tion to suspend every provision of section 
1 of Public, No. 846, Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, known as the Walsh-Healey Act. 
This section reads as follows: 
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[Pustic, No. 846, 74TH Conc.] 
S. 3055 


An act to provide conditions for the purchase 
of supplies and the making of contracts 
by the United States, and for other pur- 
poses 
Be it enacted, etc., That in any contract 

made and entered into by any executive 
department, independent establishment, or 
other agency or instrumentality of the 
United States, or by the District of Colum- 
bia, or by any corporation all the stock of 
which is beneficially owned by the United 
States (all the foregoing being hereinafter 
designated as agencies of the United States), 
for the manufacture or furnishing of ma- 
terials, supplies, articles, and equipment in 
any amount exceeding $10,000, there shall be 
included the following representations and 
stipulations: 

(a) That the contractor is the manufac- 
turer of or a regular dealer in the materials, 
supplies, articles, or equipment to be manu- 
factured or used in the performance of the 
contract; 

(b) That all persons employed by the con- 
tractor in the manufacture or furnishing of 
of the materials, supplies, articles, or equip- 
ment used in the performance of the contract 
will be paid, without subsequent deduction 
or rebate on any account, not less than the 
minimum wages as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor to be the prevailing minimum 
wages for persons employed on similar work 
or in the particular or similar industries or 
groups of industries currently operating in 
the locality in which the materials, supplies, 
articles, or equipment are to be manufac- 
tured or furnished under said contract; 

(c) That no person employed by the con- 
tractor in the manufacture or furnishing of 
the materials, supplies, articles, or equip- 
ment used in the performance of the con- 
tract shall be permitted to work in excess 
of 8 hours in any one day or in excess of 40 
hours in any one week; 

(d) That no male person under 16 years 
of age and no female person under 18 years 
of age and no convict labor will be employed 
by the contractor in the manufacture or pro- 
duction or furnishing of any of the materials, 
supplies, articles, or equipment included in 
such contract; and 

(e) That no part of such contract will be 
performed nor will any of the materials, sup- 
plies, articles, or equipment to be manufac- 
tured or furnished under said contract be 
manufactured or fabricated in any plants, 
factories, buildings, or surroundings or under 
working conditions which are unsanitary or 
hazardous or dangerous to the health and 
safety of employees engaged in the perform- 
ance of said contract. Compliance with the 
safety, sanitary, and factory inspection laws 
of the State in which the work or part there- 
of is to be performed shall be prima facie 
evidence of compliance with this subsection. 


It will be noted that paragraph (b) 
provides for the payment of “minimum 
wages as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor to be the prevailing wage.” Para- 
graph (c) contains the hour provisions. 
It is clear, therefore, that the Presi- 
dent now has the full power to deal with 
this problem of extending the hours of 
labor and the compensation to be paid. 
I think the country should know that the 
President now has that power. He has 
had it since 1940. He can at any time, 
without further action of the Congress, 
remove these limitations upon maximum 
hours, in response to the will of the 
people to accelerate the war effort. It 
was, therefore, clearly unnecessary for the 
Congress to legislate again upon that 
subject. We have heretofore placed that 
power, first in the hands of the Secretary 
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of Labor and, secondly, by the act re- 
ferred to have placed it in the hands of 
the President of the United States. I 
hope that when the demand becomes 
strong encugh from the people in the 
country that the President may see fit in 
the interest of the public necessity in the 
prosecution of this war effort, to suspend 
the maximum limitation of 40 hours a 
week. 8 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. If the legislation we are 
discussing now had been submitted to 
the House Military Affairs Committee, 
which committee reported the bill to 
which you refer, we might probably have 
known that the question had already 
been settled. 

Mr. KEEFE. I call it to the attention 
of the House at this time because it was 
not heretofore directed to their attention. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man is aware of the fact that the act to 
which he refers, passed in 1940, will ex- 
pire on the 30th day of June this year. 

Mr. KEEFE. A reading of the act, 
Public, No. 671, clearly indicates the con- 
trary. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No; because 
that power to suspend will expire on 
June 30. 

Mr. KEEFE. I direct the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that section 12 of 
Public, No. 671, provides—and I quote: 

The provisions of all preceding sections of 
this act shall terminate June 30, 1942, unless 
Congress shall otherwise provide. 


The section hereinbefore quoted is sec- 
tion 13, and hence is not affected by the 
termination provision referred to. 

(Here the gavel fell.1 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. I am 
really confused as to just where we are. 

The CHAIRMAN. These are pro 
forma amendments that have been 
offered to title IX, now under considera- 
tion. 

Without objection, the pro forma 
amendments are withdrawn. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE X—FREE POSTAGE FOR SOLDIERS, SAILORS, 
AND MARINES 

Sec. 1001. Any first-class letter mail matter 
admissible to the mails as ordinary mail mat- 
ter which is sent by a member of the military 
or naval forces of the United States (including 
the United States Coast Guard), while on 
active duty or in the active military or naval 
service of the United States, to any person 
in the United States, including the Territories 
and possessions thereof, shall be transmitted 
in the mails free of postage, subject to such 
rules and regulations as the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall prescribe. 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman, will yield, I would 
like to see if we can get an agreement on 
time. I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this title and amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
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Mr. SWEENEY. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment which is at the desk. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Well, you 
can have 5 minutes on your amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The C . The gentleman 
from Rhode Island is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not take all the time to which I am en- 
titled but I want to express to the com- 
mittee that brought in this bill my com- 
pliments for and my approval of the fact 
that title X is included therein, provid- 
ing free postage for soldiers, sailors, and 
marines. 

I note with a great deal of satisfaction 
that no discrimination is made as to 
whether such individuals are serving 
within the continental United States or 
5 foreign lands. That is as it should 


In World War No. 1, even though men 
had little, if any, choice as to where 
they were serving, the free postage priv- 
ileges were denied to those who did not 
leave the country. 

Many Members of Congress, like my- 
self, have sought this type of legislation 
ever since the enactment of the selective 
service law. 

It has apparently taken the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor to awaken us to 
the fact that free mailing for our soldiers 
and sailors was worthy of consideration. 

There is nothing that I know of, Mr. 
Chairman, that will lift the morale of our 
men in uniform any more than letters 
from home. They will pass up mess call 
to answer mail call, and every Member of 
this House who has been in the service 
will vouch for the truth of that state- 
ment. 

To encourage mail from home our 
fighting men must write home. Very 
often a service man who does not have 
the price of a postage stamp in his pockets 
and will carry around in his pocket for 
days, while trying to “bum” a stamp from 
his buddies, a letter that he wishes to 
send home. Or, even though he may 
have the price, there is not a stamp to be 
bought. True, existing law would permit 
him to send his letter by writing his name 
and address in the upper right-hand 
corner of the envelope, and adding to 
that “soldier’s or sailor’s mail,” and the 
addressee would then have to pay the 
postage to receive it. But how many of 
our service men know that? Now, when 
this legislation becomes law he can, and 
I am sure he will, write more often be- 
cause he will know that his letter can 
leave promptly. Moreover, the fact that 
he can send it under the frank, so to 
speak, will be an incentive to him to write 
home. 

Think what a salutary effect it will 
have upon the morale of the loved ones 
back home to receive mail more often 
from the boys. They in return will write 
more often because they will want to 
answer the boy’s letter, and thus morale 
at both ends will be lifted a great deal. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that mail 
call greatly cheers up the boys who get 
letters. It has a very depressing effect, 
however, upon those unfortunates who 
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receive few letters and who may well be 
termed “the forgotten men.” These lat- 
ter will stand around in the hope that 
while the first sergeant or the mail clerk 
is calling out the names of those receiv- 
ing mail their own names may be called. 
Then when the last piece of mail is de- 
livered and those who have mail rush 
to some spot where they can read their 
cards or letters, the forgotten man will 
turn around with his head inclined and 
his heart heavy and usually will go off 
to be by himself and grieve at the 
thought that his dear ones have forgot- 
ten him. That is one of the most pa- 
thetic sights to be seen in the armed 
service, and if the folks back home could 
be witness to such a scene, even only 
once, Mr. Chairman, I am sure that no 
man in uniform would be neglected. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to urge everyone who hears me, or who 
may read these remarks, to seek out a 
boy from his or her neighborhood who is 
in the service, who is likely not to receive 
much mail, and to drop him a card or a 
letter once in a while. I am sure that 
he would appreciate it, and you will get 
a lot of satisfaction out of it yourself 
because of the good it will do. 

While we bend our efforts to furnish 
our men with all the tools of war so that 
they can fight our batile, let us not for- 
get to furnish them also with letters 
and cards to keep up their morale. 
Theirs is a trying time. They have to 
endure untold hardships. They are 
ready and willing to sacrifice their lives 
for us. They are fighting to preserve 
democracy so that we may continue to 
enjoy the privileges that have been ours 
for years. Is it not our duty to help 
them also by writing them often to re- 
lieve them of their worries about the 
folks back home and to cheer them on? 
The answer is yours and mine. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sweeney: On 
page 17, line 11, after the period, insert “Every 
member of the military or naval forces of the 
United States, including the United States 
Coast Guard, shall be furnished 15 penalty- 
type envelopes each month during the dura- 
tion of the war The Postmaster General is 
authorized to prescribe such regulations with 
respect to size and form.” 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the 
amendinent on the ground that it is not 
germane. The gentleman from Ohio is 
a member of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. I am willing to 
reserve the point of order to permit the 
gentleman to make his presentation, but 
my point is that this matter was not con- 
sidered by the Judiciary Committee. If 
it is not germane, we feel we should pro- 
tect the record on it. 

As ‘ar as the purposes of the amend- 
ment offered br the gentleman are con- 
cerned, it is something which is splendid 
in its objective; but the gentleman from 
Ohio ‘s a member of the committee which 
might bring in such a bill. There is a 
serious question as to whether it can be 
said to be germane at this time. The 
gentleman’s proposal can be considered 
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in an orderly way by his committee, and 
I suggest that it should be so considered. 

Mr. SWEENEY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s position. 

The C . The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized for 5 minutes 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
reason this subject matter contained in 
this title was not before the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, nor the 
forty-some-odd bills providing for the 
franking privileges for our armed forces 
offered by other Members of the House 
were not before the committee or re- 
ported for consideration, is because the 
committee has not met for 3 months. 
Iam not blaming anyone. I state a fact. 
There was no opportunity to discuss this 
subject before our committee any more 
than some of the other subject matters 
contained in this omnibus bill were avail- 
able for discussion before other com- 
mittees. 

This amendment does not place a limi- 
tation on the first-class mail that any 
soidier, sailor, or marine can send 
through the mail. It simply gives our 
armed forces the right to exercise the 
same franking privilege which we have 
by furnishing them in addition 15 
penalty-type envelopes per month as an 
accommodation to them. 

My original amendment fully written 
contained the following language: 

That the Postmaster General be authorized 
to cause to be printed on the envelopes a 
picture of Gen. Douglas MacArthur and the 
words, “Remember Pear] Harbor.” 


I have been advised that this later 
language may be subject to a point of 
order. Hence, I do not press the issue, 
because I do not want any false impres- 
sion to go out to the country that we 
might have said, even on a sustaining of 
a point of order, that we did not want a 
picture of Gen. Douglas MacArthur or 
the words “Remember Pear] Harbor” on 
any Government document. 

I want to thank the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Frank Walker, and his Department 
for having placed in this title the frank- 
ing privileges for our armed forces. Goy- 
ernment officials ought not begrudge 
these men 15 penalty-type envelopes per 
month, As I understand it, every Mem- 
ber of Congress can order 5,000, 10,000, 
100,600, or 500,000 envelopes without 
charge. I think my amendment, if 
passed, will stimulate the morale of the 
men in the Army. It will give them an 
opportunity, if they have 15 Government 
penalty-type envelopes in their kit, to 
writc home to the people without cost, 
and more often. It now costs them 3 
cents’ postage every time they write a 
letter to their relatives and friends. This 
legislation is overdue. It should have 
been enacted months ago, when the Se- 
lective Service Act was passed. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. SWEENEY. I yield. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. No Member of 
Congress can order 100,000 envelopes 
every month. 

Mr. SWEENEY. I hope that is true. 
My information is there is no limit on 
the number of envelopes a Member can 
order at any time. à 
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Mr. BULWINKLE. You can order 
them on your stationery allowance. Of 
the other envelopes you used to send out 
various things you can get 100,000 a year. 

Mr. SWEENEY. I stand corrected, but 
100,000 a year is a lot of envelopes. We 
ought to share some of those envelopes 
with the boys in the service. 

I do not know whether the point of 
order will be overruled or not, but in the 
event this amendment is adopted, later 
on by special resolution which I shall 
bring before the Post Office and Post 
Roads Committee I am going to ask that 
the Postmaster General be memorialized 
to have printed on the envelopes a like- 
ness of Gen. Douglas MacArthur and the 
slogan, “Remember Pearl Harbor.” 

If I had my way, I would have that 
slogan and likeness on every Government 
document right now. It ought to be 
stamped on every piece of Government 
mail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. McLaucuiin] reserved a 
point of order against the amendment. 
Does the gentleman desire to make the 
point of order? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the amend- 
ment is not germane for the reason that 
it goes beyond the scope of the title it 
proposes to amend in that the title deals 
with free postage, whereas the amend- 
ment deals with envelopes. It goes be- 
yond free postage. It is true there is im- 
pressed on the envelope a stamp which 
permits the envelope to be carried free, 
but, in addition to that, the envelope is 
something separate and apart from the 
stamp and from the free-postage sug- 
gestion. I may say that this has never 
been called to the attention of the Post 
Office Department by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The views of the Post Office De- 
partment have not been ascertained on 
this as they have on title X. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Ohio desire to be heard on the point 
of order? 

Mr. SWEENEY. Merely to make the 
observation that this is an omnibus bill 
entitled “To further expedite the pros- 
ecution of the war.” If I understand 
“germaneness” at all, even in a lay sense, 
it means something that is appropriate, 
something that is pertinent to that which 
is under consideration. Now, if this bill 
is to stimulate or to further expedite the 
prosecution of the war, the subject mat- 
ter we are considering in this titie is the 
franking privileges for the armed forces. 
I do not see how it could be out of order 
to propose that, in addition to giving the 
men in the armed forces the franking 
privilege, we allocate to each man 15 
penalty envelopes per month as part of 
the franking privilege matter simply as 
an accommodation. Mr. Chairman, I 
submit that the amendment is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment to Title X of the bill. The 
gentleman from Nebraska makes the 
point of order against the amendment 
that it is not germane to the title to 
which offered. The Chair has examined 
the amendment. It provides every 
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member of the military or naval forces of 
the United States, including the United 
States Coast Guard; shall be furnished 15 
penalty envelopes each month during the 
war, The title of the bill to which the 
amendment is offered provides free post- 
age for soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

The Chair thinks the question in- 
volved is that of free postage for men in 
the military service. Whether a man is 
handed a certain number of envelopes 
that require no postage or is handed a 
certain number of postage stamps to be 
placed on some other envelope is a mat- 
ter of mere detail. The Chair is of the 
opinion that the amendment is on the 
same subject as the provision of this 
title of the bill, and therefore, is of the 
opinion that it is germane, and overrules 
the point of order. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, before the vote is taken on the 
amendment I ask unanimous consent 
that section 1001, a very short section, 
of which this amendment is amenda- 
tory, be read for the information of the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again read the provision, 
in question, requested by the chairman of 
the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 17, line 3: 

“Src, 1001. Any first-class letter mail mat- 
ter admissible to the mails as ordinary mail 
matter which is sent by a member of the 
military or naval forces of the United States 
(including the United States Coast Guard), 
while on active duty or in the active military 
or naval service of the United States, to any 
person in the United States, including the 
Territories and possessions thereof, shall be 
transmitted in the mails free of postage, sub- 
ject to such rules and regulations as the 
Postmaster General shall prescribe.” 


The CHAIRMAN. One minute and a 
half remain of the time. Does the gen- 
tleman from Texas seek recognition? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes; if the 
Chair please. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I direct the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the fact that the section just 
read provides free postage to the men 
engaged in the service, both in America 
and abroad, whereas the amendment of- 
fered by my distinguished friend would 
entail the burden upon the Government 
of printing and distributing in advance 
of any need, and without regard to need, 
these 15 envelopes to people who already 
have the right of free postage. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Les. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. As a mat- 
ter of fact, is not the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio a limitation 
on the right of these soldiers? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I think it 
might be so construed. Iam not sure. 

Mr. SWEENEY. I do not believe it 
can be called a limitation in any sense 
of the word, but is an addition, an ac- 
commodation. Under the wording of the 
title the soldier or sailor could mail any 
number he wished. 

(Here the gavel fell.J 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SWEENEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. SWEENEY) 
there were—ayes 8, noes 68. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE XI—NATURALIZATION OF PERSONS SERV- 
ING IN THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES DURING THE PRESENT Wan 


Sec. 1101. The act of October 14, 1940 (54 
Stat. 1137), entitled “An act to revise and 
codify the nationality laws of the United 
States into a comprehensive nationality 
code,” is hereby amended by adding thereto 
a new title, as follows: 

“TITLE It 

“Sec. 701. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of sections 303 and 326 of this act, any per- 
son not a citizen, regardless of age, who has 
served or hereafter serves honorably in the 
military or naval forces of the United States 
during the present war may be naturalized 
upon compliance with all the requirements 
of the naturalization laws, except that (1) 
no declaration of intention and no certifi- 
cate of arrival and no period of residence 
within the United States or any State shall 
be required; (2) the petition for naturaliza- 
tion may be filed in any court having natu- 
ralization jurisdiction regardless of the resi- 
dence of the petitioner; (3) the petitioner 
shall not be required to speak the English 
language, sign his petition in his own hand- 
writing, or meet any educational test; and 
(4) no fee shall be charged or collected for 
making, filing, or docketing the petition for 
naturalization, or for the final hearing there- 
on, or for the certification of naturalization, 
if issued: Provided, however, That (1) there 
shall be included in the petition the affidavits 
of at least two credible witnesses, citizens of 
the United States, stating that each such 
witness personally knows the petitioner to be 
a person of good moral character, attached 
to the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States, and well disposed to the good 
order and happiness of the United States; 
(2) the service of the petitioner in the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United States shall 
be proved by affidavits, forming part of the 
petition, of at least two citizens of the United 
States, members or former members during 
the present war of the military or naval forces 
of the noncommissioned or warrant officer 
grade or higher (who may be the witness 
described in clause (1) of this proviso), or 
by a duly authenticated copy of the record 
of the executive department having custody 
of the record of petitioner's service, showing 
that the petitioner is or was during the 
present war a member serving honorably in 
such armed forces; and (3) the petition shall 
be filed not later than 1 year after the termi- 
nation of the effective period of this act as 
provided in title XV. The petitioner may 
be naturalized immediately if prior to the 
filing of. the petition the petitioner and the 
witnesses required by the foregoing proviso 
shall have appeared before and been ex- 
amined by a representative of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. 

“Sec. 702. During the present war, any 
person entitled to naturalization under sec- 
tion 701 of this act, who while serving honor- 
ably in the military or naval forces of the 
United States is not within the jurisdiction 
of any court authorized to naturalize aliens, 
may be naturalized in accordance with all 
the applicable provisions of section 701 with- 
out appearing before a naturalization court. 
The petition for naturalization of any peti- 
tioner under this section shall be made and 
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sworn to before, and filed with, a repre- 
sentative of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service designated by the Commis- 
sioner or a Deputy Commissioner, which 
designated representative is hereby authorized 
to receive such petition in behalf of the 
Service, to conduct hearings thereon, to take 
testimony concerning any matter touching 
or in any way affecting the admissibility of 
any such petitioner for naturalization, to call 
witnesses, to administer oaths, including the 
cath of the petitioner and his witnesses to 
the petition for naturalization and the oath 
of renunciation and allegiance prescribed by 
section 335 of this act, and to grant naturali- 
zation, and to issue certificates of citizenship: 
Provided, That the record of any proceedings 
hereunder, together with a copy of the certif- 
icate of citizenship, shall be forwarded to and 
filed by the clerk of a naturalization court 
in the district in which the petitioner is a 
resident and be made a part of the record 
of the court 

“Sec. 703. The 90 days' notice required by 
subsection (b) of section 326 of this act to 
be given by the clerk of the naturalization 
court to the Commissioner may be waived 
by the Commissioner in his discretion. In 
any petition in which such notice is waived 
the Commissioner shall cause the clerk of 
court to be notified to that effect. 

“Sec. 704. The provisions of this title shall 
not apply to (1) any person who during the 
present war is dishonorably discharged from 
the military or naval forces or is discharged 
therefrom on account of his aiienage. or (2) 
any conscientious objector who performed 
no military duty whatever or refused to wear 
the uniform: Provided, That citizenship 
granted pursuant to this title may be revoked 
as to any person subsequently dishonorably 
discharged from the military or naval forces 
in accordance with section 338 of this act. 

“Sec. 705. The Commissioner, with the ap- 
proval of the Attorney General, shall pre- 
scribe and furnish such forms, and shall 
make such rules and regulations, as may be 
necessary to carry into effect the provisions 
of this act. 

“Sec. 706. This title shall take effect from 
the date of its approval.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 19, line 7, after the word “of”, strike 
out “This act as provided in title XV“ and 
insert “titles I to X, inclusive, and titles XII 
and XV of the Second War Powers Act, 1942.” 

Page 21, line 9, strike out all of lines 9 
and 10. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sumners of 
Texas: Page 17, line 23, after the word “age”, 
insert the following: “who is a resident of the 
United States or any of its territories or pos- 


sessions at the time of his enlistment or 
induction, and.” 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I call attention to the fact that un- 
less this amendment is adopted there will 
be no requirement in this section that the 
persons who may have admission to citi- 
zenship shall be at all residents of the 
United States. This limits citizenship 
tc those who are residents. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentlemen 
yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr.DONDERO. Would the gentleman 
still leave in the sentence that no resi- 
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dents shall be required, on page 18, line 
4, even after adopting the gentleman's 
amendment? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That would 
have to be taken out. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Would there be any 
force or effect in placing in that language 
that .the gentleman has proposed the 
word “legal” in front of “resident”? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It would 
have force. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Would the word 
“resident” be satisfactory without the 
word “legal” in front of it? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Residence, 
of course, just means residence, I will 
be vers candid with the gentleman. A 
person who is in the United States not 
legally admitted would not be excluded 
without the use of the word “legal.” 

Mr. HINSHAW. Would the gentle- 
man be willing to insert the word “legal”? 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. This is a 


committee amendment. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I have not the time 
to write it. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. 
tleman will have time. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Will the gen- 
tleman eld? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Would the 
gentleman accept this amendment in 
substitution for the amendment he has 
offered: After the word “citizen” insert 
the following: “Persons who have been 
legally admitted into the United States 
at the time of entering the military serv- 
ice of the United States”? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. As I under- 
stand the gentleman’s language it is in 
effect the same language as if the word 
“legal” were added to the amendment I 
have offered. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Practically so. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I am not in 
position to consider the question of 
agreeing to an amendment to this 
amendment which I have offered because 
it is a committee amendment that I am 
offering on behalf of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I am not offering it as an 
individual Member of the House. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The gentle- 
man has indicated a disposition to want 
to correct this thing and make it satis- 
factory to all those who are finding fault 
with it. The gentleman admits himself 
that his language would not cover the 
situation. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I am not so 
sure about that. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Would the 
gentleman feel terribly aggrieved if we 
would sort of organize and defeat his 
amendment with the idea we would pass 
the amendment to be offered by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I would be 
out of the House already if I had been 


Yes, the gen- 
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aggrieved by what has been done to me 
on this bill already. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. While the 
gentleman’s amendment does some good, 
if it were defeated and the Rees amend- 
ment substituted and passed, it would 
answer the purpose much more satisfac- 
torily than the gentleman’s amendment. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sumners]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HinsHaw to the 
committee amendment: Insert “legal” before 
“resident” in the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Texas. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from California desire recognition on his 
amendment? 

Mr. HINSHAW. No, Mr. Chairman, I 
do not desire recognition on the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. STARNES of Ala- 


bdma: On page 17, line 12, strike out all of 
title XI. 


Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, unless the committee offers 
an amendment to strike it out, the lan- 
guage at the top of page 18 reading— 

No declaration of intention and no certifi- 
cate of arrival and no period of residence 
within the United States or any other State 
shall be required— 


is sufficient basis for striking out the 
whole title. 

I am still opposed to this section as 
amended. The original proposal was 
wholly dangerous and inimical to the 
welfare of this country. This committee 
and this House have recognized that fact 
by seeking by amendment to limit the 
benefits to legal residents of this coun- 
try. As amended it does not require the 
beneficiaries to have been legally admit- 
ted to the country. 

The second proposition I wish to state 
in support of my amendment is that this 
section waives the requirement that the 
petitioner speak or read the English 
language, sign his own petition in his 
own handwriting, or meet any educa- 
tional test. 

Third, this section waives the payment 
of any fees. 

Further, there is a very striking and 
peculiar thing about this proposal in 
that it would substitute as primary evi- 
dence the affidavits of two persons to 
the effect that they knew this person; 
that he was of good character; and that 
he served in the Army or Navy, for a cer- 
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tified copy of his service record obtained 
from either the War Department or the 
Navy Department. 

My final reason is that section 702 
permits the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service to appoint a representa- 
tive to go outside the confines of the 
United States, with no territorial limit 
whatever except the vast and boundless 
spaces of the oceans and of the earth, 
and take the place of a Federal district 
judge in passing upon all questions of 
law and fact concerning the naturaliza- 
tion of the petitioner. 

Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS. Does the gentleman's 
amendment strike out the entire title? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. It strikes 
out the entire title. It is my thought 
that the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization can handle this matter, 
and can bring a bill in here on its merits 
for debate and due consideration. If we 
need to extend this benefit to legally ad- 
mitted residents of the United States 
who are aliens serving in our Army or 
Navy, I believe such a bill can be passed 
by unanimous consent, 

Mr. HARNESS. So do I, and I agree 
with the gentlemen's amendment if its 
effect is to strike out the entire title. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. It does, 
every word of it. Then the matter can 
be brought in here as a clean bill from 
tle Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 2 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Or the gentle- 
man could do this: He could place a pe- 
riod after the word “laws” in the second 
line on page 18, and do what the chair- 
man indicated he would like to do, per- 
mit the naturalization of anybody who 
enlists in the armed services of the 
United States who is a resident of this 
country, and then strike out all the rest 
of the title. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I still do 
not think that section 702 ought to tay 
in this or any other bill under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The genile- 
man’s ‘dea is that if the only purpose of 
it is to give some consideration to a man 
who enlists in our armed services we can 
do that any time? 

Mr, STARNES of Alabama. That is 


` right; and have the matter considered 


by the proper committee. 
I hope my amendment will be adopted. 
Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I yield to 


the gentleman from Tennessee. 


Mr. JENNINGS. In other words, the 
gentleman’s amendment is to cut the 
thing out, root and branch, and cast it 
out? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. 
the gentleman from Michigan. 


I yield to 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. It seems to me the 
way the language is here presented that 
we shall be offering these people a re- 
ward to serve in the Army or the Navy. 
Why not let them serve and then give 
them the reward, if we want to do that? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. That is 
right. No other nation is offering such a 
reward to the American boys who serve 
in their armed forces. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman will recall 
that about 244 years ago the Committee 
on Military Affairs brought in a bill that 
removed the disability of lack of citizen- 
ship of about 7,500 men in the Army, and 
the House considered that bill. I won- 
der why we do not follow a similar pro- 
cedure in connection with this matter. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I wonder, 

00. 
k Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Will the gentle- 
man tell me why there is any particular 
hurry to pass this particular title and 
how its adoption will help the war effort? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. I 
should like to know that myself. I will 
yield to the chairman of the committee 
to tell us why. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I suggest to 
the gentleman that the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization reported 
the bill H. R. 6439, which is identical with 
this recommendation, except that there is 
no limitation in reference to residence. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I did not attend many of the ses- 
sions of the subcommittee which handled 
this bill, but there is this information 
which I owe the duty to give to the House. 
It was suggested, so I am advised, by 
those who came before the Committee 
on the Judiciary that persons who are 
or were nationals of governments with 
which we are at war, if found in the 
American Army and not citizens of this 
country, would probably be treated as 
spies or traitors and shot. The other 
argument is that persons who are good 
enough to fight under the flag are good 
enough to be citizens of this country. I 
would like it to be understood that I 
am reciting statements that I under- 
stand were made before the Committee 
on the Judiciary in support of this title. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, at a time when the 
greatest unity is required on the part of 
all the peopie in our Nation it is tragic 
that the committee sitting here this after- 
noon should permit itself to fall into the 
abyss of foreign-born baiting hysteria. 
The demonstration we have had on this 
floor, in my opinion, is not conducive to 
the unity which is of the essence in at- 
taining a victory. To substitute the prej- 
udices of the Klan for the spirit of unity 
is not only un-American, but serves the 
purposes of the Axis enemy. 
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Let us analyze this provision in the bill 
as it has been amended. What does it 
provide? It provides that a person who is 
in the armed forces and who is legally a 
resident of the United States and who is 
serving either in the United States or 
abroad, may, upon application, present- 
ing character affidavits from witnesses, 
become a citizen of the United States. I 
would like to know what is wrong with 
that. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. In just a mo- 
ment. Here, under the Conscription Act, 
we provide that a person who is not a 
citizen, but who has obtained his first 
papers, cannot claim exemption or defer- 
ment, but must be drafted. On the one 
hand we draft the foreign-born who is 
not a citizen and on the other hand we 
now seek to prevent the endowment of 
citizenship on a foreign-born who wears 
the uniform of our country and who is 
ready to fight and lay down his life for 
our country. And as against that person 
we indulge in this hysteria of foreign- 
born baiting this afternoon on the floor 
of the House of Representatives. What 
a spectacle for our people and our allies. 

During the last war we permitted nat- 
uralization of foreign-born noncitizens 
because of the service they rendered. 
What greater requisite for citizenship can 
there be than that of service in the armed 
forces in time of war? Congress per- 
mitted our foreign-born soldiers to be- 
come citizens in World War No.1. Why 
should we not do it now? Why do you 
want to discriminate against one who is 
in the uniform? The bullets that are 
shot against us do not discriminate. 
They shoot down the man in the uniform, 
be he a citizen or a noncitizen. What are 
we fighting this war for? Are we fight- 
ing it for discrimination? Are we fight- 
ing it to punish the foreign-born and to 
continue to discriminate against the for- 
eign-born? Are we fighting to carry on 
the practice of race hatred, race discrim- 
ination, and Klanism in our armed forces 
in the administration and conduct of the 
war, or are we fighting to do away with 
all that? I say if the Starnes amend- 
ment is adopted we will be indulging in 
the vilest form of discrimination and it 
will lead to that disunity which is sought 
by the enemy. It will leave us open to 
the charge of the basest form of discrim- 
ination, discriminating against men who 
have either been drafted or volunteered 
to meet the bullets and the shrapnel and 
the dive bombers of the enemy. 

I say any man who is legally a resident 
of the United States and who can comply 
with the provisions of this bill, namely, 
submit evidence as to character, should 
be endowed with American citizenship. 
He should not be forced to wait until this 
war is over and then have to go through 
a lot of red tape. 

You say, let us wait for the Immigra- 
tion Committee. I say we should not 
wait for any committee. We have this 
proposal before this House now. Why 
kick it out? I know what it all amounts 
to. It is the same old story—kick the 
foreign-born around. He cannot vote, he 
cannot hurt you, but I tell you that the 
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American people want to see this war 
won, and they want to see unity. They 
want unity to achieve victory and will 
fight against efforts which will divide our 
peoples, efforts which array group against 
group, class against class, race against 
race, native-born against foreign-born. 
This amendment does just that. It causes 
disunity and division, and thereby aids 
the enemy. This is an anti-Fascist war, 
and I resent this hysteria of foreign-born 
baiting which is going on the floor of this 
House this afternoon. It is rank nazi- 
ism. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for me to 
submit a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. MASON. I yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this title and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
correct the statement which the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Sumners] made to 
the effect that this title in this bill is the 
same as a bill that the Immigration and 
Naturalization Committee has voted out. 
It is not. There are vital differences. I 
call the attention of the gentleman to 
that fact, and say that so far as the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion is concerned, we have no objection 
to striking this entire title out of the 
bill, and then bringing up for considera- 
tion of the Naturalization and Immigra- 
tion Committee a bill which should have 
properly come from that committee in 
the first place. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I don’t think it is clear exactly as to what 
is contained in the amendment proposed 
by the committee, submitted by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners]. As 
I understood the matter some reference 
was made to page 18. I don’t under- 
stand how the cominittee amendment 
affects the provision beginning in line 3 
on page 18 which is, I l lieve, incompat- 
ible with the committee amendment. I 
would like to have clarification on that 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a par- 
liamentary inquiry. Of course, if the 
gentleman desires to come to the Clerk’s 
desk he can examine the amendment 
which has already been adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Chio. Mr, Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
a offered by the committee be again 
read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair under- 
stands the gentleman desires to have 
again read the amendment which has 
been already agreed to? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I would like to 
have it read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will read the amendment al- 
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ready adopted, offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sumners of 
Texas as a committee amendment: Page 17, 
line 23, after the word “age”, insert the fol- 
lowing: “who is a legal resident of the United 
States or any of its Territories or possessions 
at the time of his enlistment or induction 
and.” 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the Chair will permit, we are now 
considering the Starnes amendment, are 
we not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, with 
the world inflamed by war, American 
citizenship perhaps is one of the most 
valuable possessions that any of us can 
have today. Title XI of the pending bill 
removes nearly all restrictions and safe- 
guards in obtaining it. To cheapen it in 
this way is a step we should not take. 
No declaration of intention, no cer- 
tificate of arrival and no period of 
residence within the United States is 
required. Open the door to anyone, to 
any alien, even though he knows nothing 
about our country, its laws, or the Gov- 
ernment; without ever setting foot on 
the soil of the United States, and you 
cheapen American citizenship and de- 
stroy respect for it. I recognize the force 
of the argument that if an alien is will- 
ing to die for this country in the uni- 
form of a soldier, he would be a good 
citizen. Our naturalization laws provide 
@ period of assimilation. The wisdom 
of that requirement is apparent. To 
relax the provisions of law reasonably 
in favor of the alien in uniform would 
have my approval, but to open wide the 
door as provided in section 701 of title IX 
of this bill is a step I am unwilling to 
take. He may stand in the front row of 
our Army, or alongside of a foreign-born 
alien, who has become a citizen, who 
took the trouble and the time and expense 
to become a citizen and stand on equal 
terms with him. Let us be sure that 
the alien who takes the oath of citizen- 
ship understands that with the rights 
and privileges of citizenship also go duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Mr. CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I have only 3 min- 
utes. This provision goes too far, In my 
judgment, we should wait until a proper 
committee of this House could bring be- 
fore us a carefully considered bill to relax 
the restrictions on citizenship in respect 
to aliens who serve in the armed forces 
of the United States; but to say to them 
without any understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of our Government 
that they may have all of the privileges 
of a native-born citizen, or a foreign- 
born person who has gone to all the 
trouble of becoming a citizen, is going too 
far and is wide of constructive legisla- 
tion. T think the Starnes amendment to 
strike title XI from the bill ought to be 
adopted, and that we should wait until 
the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization presents to the House a 
carefully prepared bill on this subject 
Maa we open the door of citizenship too 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
it was the view of the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization that the 
subject matter of this legislation should 
have been handled by that committee, 
but I do not think that that committee 
wants to raise any particular question 
on that point. It is my notion, now the 
legislation is before us, we try, if possible, 
to amend this legislation to the satisfac- 
tion of the House. 

If the committee desires to send it 
back to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, we will give it care- 
ful study and try to bring in a bill that 
will be satisfactory. However, we are 
also willing to go along here and offer 
some amendments. 

Let me state the purposes of the bill. 
It was intended to bring in a measure 
that would give to the present soldiers 
and sailors the same right of naturaliza- 
tion given to those during the World 
War. There have been some additions 
to it. Attention has been called to that. 
We propose to amend the bill to provide 
that only those legally admitted to the 
United States can become citizens. We 
also propose to amend it in some other 
respects. But we must have some legis- 
lation on this question in the rather im- 
mediate future, because there are at least 
two situations that should be carefully 
examined and attended to. One of them 
is this: We have many former Americans 
now serving in the allied armies. 

Included in this legislation is a provi- 
sion whereby we can make those soldiers 
citizens of the United States so that they 
can become members of our own forces. 

There is also another subject that 
needs attention. There are aliens, legal 
residents of the United States, who are 
also in the allied armies who want to 
join the American military forces. We 
need legislation to take care of that ques- 
tion. Those are two proposals that 
should be taken care of soon. 

There is another matter that has been 
mentioned. There is this difference be- 
tween the World War legislation and the 
legislation before us. This provides that 
members of our armed forces may be ad- 
mitted to citizenship through an official 
of the Department of Justice rather than 
through a court, although the certificate 
and other papers are filed in the jurisdic- 
tion where the applicant resides. The 
reason given is that during the World 
War a great many petitions were filed 
through representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and they were never 
heard in the courts because the soldier 
thought that because the petition was 
filed in the court that was the end of 
it and he was a citizen. So we have tried 
to take care of that question. 

Of course, the House can do just as 
it chooses. We will do the best we can 
to bring in a clean bill, or if you defeat 
the Starnes amendment we will try to 
amend the bill now so that it will be sat- 
isfactory. A bill was introduced in the 
House similar to the bill under considera- 
tion, but amendments have been agreed 
to by members of the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization that would, 
in my opinion, meet most of the objec- 
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tions that have been raised this after- 
noon. So the bill approved by our com- 
mittee would be changed considerably if 
our amendments are accepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Rapavt] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
quested this time in order to ask the 
chairman of the committee if he would 
please turn to page 18 of the bill, line 3. 
In prefacing my remarks I yield to no 
one in my devotion to favorable legis- 
lation for the alien. Many times on this 
floor have I raised my voice in defense 
of their rights. But the broadness of the 
language in line 3, on page 18, causes me 
some apprehension: 

No declaration of intention and no certifi- 
cate of arrival and no period of residence 
within the United States or any State shall 
be required. 

Does that mean a person can be 
brought into this country simply because 
he has served in the armed forces and 
become a citizen? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
the language. 

Mr. RABAUT. A person could become 
a citizen who has never even seen the 
shores of this country? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. A motion 
would have to be made to strike out the 
language the gentleman has just read in 
order to make the bill conform to 
an amendment which the House has 
adopted. 

Mr. RABAUT. I have the highest re- 
spect for the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, Judge Sumners, but I 
think there is so much of this legislation 
to be perfected that it should be passed 
over today. This legislation is too impor- 
tant to be written on the floor of the 
House. ; 

I yield back the balance of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] is recog- 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the reasons why this title was added to . 
the bill is very succinctly expressed in a 
statement made before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee by Mr. Townsend, a rep- 
resentative of the Department of Justice. 
He pointed out that we have many aliens 
in this country who are nationals of 
Hungary, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Belgium, and other countries occupied by 
the Axis. They are aliens. They enlist 
in our armed forces. If they enlist in our 
Army as aliens and remain such, but hap- 
pen to be captured by the Germans or 
any of the Axis enemies, they would be 
shot as traitors. On the other hand, if we 
give them the privilege of becoming citi- 
zens and they embrace the privilege they 
would not be shot as traitors, but they 
would be accepted as prisoners of war, 
since they are American citizens. You 
will find that in the Senate hearings, 
page 29. 

Now, you are going to put a stigma 
upon these men who are willing to go 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death, who are willing to make the su- 
preme sacrifice. You are telling them— 
“We want your aid, we want you as sol- 
diers. We need you to destroy the Nazis, 
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the Japs, the Fascists, but we will not 
waive rigid requirements in order to natu- 
ralize you.” We reward brave aliens by 
insulting them. We do all we can to dis- 
courage their enlistment. Many of these 
aliens whom you cannot draft under the 
Selective Service Act, are willing to en- 
list and are enlisting daily in great num- 
bers. Yet you put them in that extreme 
danger of being shot as traitors if they 
should be captured. I think we should 
think carefully before we do this. 

Pass this so-called Starnes amend- 
ment, striking out title XI, and see how 
enlistments of aliens will decline. If you 
were an alien would you enlist in the 
cause of a nation that treats you so 
shabbily, so shamefully? 

Furthermore, we are doing nothing 
more by this title XI than we did during 
the last war. It was testified before the 
committee that title XI of the bill estab- 
lishes a policy set forth by the Congress 
during the last World War, with only one 
exception. 

As pointed out by Mr. Townsend, of 
the Department of Justice, the soldier 
alien can be naturalized by not having 
to appear before a court. To make it 
more convenient for him we set up natu- 
ralization tribunals as convenient as pos- 
sible in the corps areas where the alien 
soldier may be. These tribunals shall 
be made up of representatives of the 
Naturalization Service. 

With these admonitions in mind, I ask 
you to think carefully before you accept 
the Starnes amendment. The commit- 
tee amendment, as amended, gives ample 
protection. We see to it particularly 
that the alien is a legal resident of the 
United States or its possessions before 
he can secure citizenship. Aliens not 
legal residents are precluded. 

Attorney General Biddle, in advocating 
title XI in his prepared statement, stated: 

Title XI of the bill establishes a policy set 
forth by Congress during the last World War. 
It provides that aliens honorably serving in 
our armed forces during the present war may 
acquire citizenship, regardless of race, age, 
length of service, and education. It also 
provides for speeding up the processes of 
naturalization, including a provision for 
naturalization without appearance before a 
court if the person to be naturalized is not 
within the jurisdiction of any naturalization 
court. 


Finally, we cannot in good conscience 
strike out of the bill exactly the relief 
that we granted during the last World 
War. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Sumners] is recognized. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am seeking by an amendment to 
correct the text. May I submit a unani- 
mous-consent request that in view of the 
discussion the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, H. R. 6439, dealing with the same 
subject matter as the provision of the 
bill now being considered, the bill H. R. 
6439 now being on the calendar of the 
House, be printed in the Recor for in- 
formation following immediately the 
provision we ar? now discussing. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, the gentle- 
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man has just mentioned the bill H. R. 
6439, which is now pending on the Con- 
sent Calendar. May I say I have com- 
pared that bill with the title now under 
consideration by the committee. They 
are identical in all respects except one 
little thing. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
what I thought. 2 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Texas asks to have 
it printed merely for information; is that 
the idea? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sumners]? 

There was no objection. 

The bill H. R. 6439 (Rept. No. 1710) is 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Nationality 
Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 1137) is hereby amended 
by adding thereto a new title as follows: 

“TITLE II 

“Sec. 701. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of sections 303 and 326 of this act, any person 
not a citizen, regardless of age, who has served 
or hereafter serves honorably in the military 
or naval forces of the United States during 
the present war may be naturalized upon 
compliance with all the requirements of the 
naturalization laws except that (1) no 
declaration of intention and no certificate of 
arrival and no period of residence within the 
United States or any State shall be required; 
(2) the petition for naturalization may be 
filed in any court having naturalization 
jurisdiction regardless of the residence of the 
petitioner; (3) the petitioner shall not be 
required to speak the English language, sign 
his petition in his own handwriting, or meet 
any educational test; and (4) no fee shall be 
charged or collected for making, filing, or 
docketing the petition for naturalization, or 
for the final hearing thereon, or for the cer- 
tificate of naturalization, if issued: Provided, 
however, That (1) there shall be included in 
the petition the affidavits of at least two 
credible witnesses, citizens of the United 
States, stating that each such witness per- 
sonally knows the petitioner to be a person 
of good moral character, attached to the 
principles of the Constitution of the United 
States, and well disposed to the good order 
and happiness of the United States, and (2) 
the service of the petitioner in the military 
or naval forces of the United States shall 
be proved by affidavits, forming part of the 
petition, of at least two citizens of the United 
States, members or former members during 
the present war of the military or naval 
forces of the noncommissioned or warrant 
officer grade or higher (who may be the wit- 
nesses described in clause (1) of this pro- 
viso), or by a duly authenticated copy of 
the record of the executive department hav- 
ing custody of the record of petitioner's serv- 
ice, showing that the petitioner is or was 
during the present war a member serving 
honorably in such armed forces. The peti- 
tioner may be naturalized immediately if 
prior to the filing of the petition the peti- 
tioner and the witnesses required by the 
foregoing proviso shall have appeared before 
and been examined by a representative of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

“Sec. 702. During the present war, any 
person entitled to naturalization under sec- 
tion 701 of this act, who while serving hon- 
orably in the military or naval forces of the 
United States is not within the jurisdiction 
of any court authorized to naturalize aliens, 
may be naturalized in accordance with all 
the applicable provisions of section 701 with- 
out appearing before a naturalization court. 
The petition for naturalization of any peti- 
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tioner under this section shall be made and 
sworn to before, and filed with, a representa- 
tive of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service designated by the Commissioner or a 
Deputy Commissioner, which designated rep- 
resentative is hereby authorized to receive 
such petition in behalf of the Service, to con- 
duct hearings thereon, to take testimony con- 
cerning any matter touching or in any way 
affecting the admissibility of any such peti- 
tioner for naturalization, to call witnesses, 
to administer oaths, including the oath of the 
petitioner and his witnesses to the petition 
for naturalization and the oath of renuncia- 
tion and allegiance prescribed by section 335 
of this act, and to grant naturalization. 

“Sec. 703. The 90 days’ notice required by 
subsection (b) of section 326 of this act to 
be given by the clerk of the naturalization 
court to the Commissioner may be waived by 
the Commissioner in his discretion. In any 
petition in which such notice is waived, the 
Commissioner shall cause the clerk of court 
to be notified to that effect. 

“Sec. 704. The provisions of this title shall 
not apply to (1) any person who during the 
present war is dishonorably discharged from 
the military or naval forces or is discharged 
therefrom on account of his alienage, (2) any 
conscientious objector who performed no 
military duty whatever or refused to wear 
the uniform, or (3) any person who is under 
charges by the military or naval authori- 
ties, or who has been convicted ‘by a court 
martial and is under sentence of such court 
martial. 

“Sec. 705. The Commissioner, with the 
approval of the Attorney General, shall pre- 
scribe and furnish such forms, and shall 
make such rules and regulations, as may be 
necessary to carry into effect the provisions 
of this act. 

“Sec. 706. This title shall take effect from 
the date of its approval.” 


Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, which is at 
the desk. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that there is an 
amendment pending which has not been 
disposed of, 

The CHAIRMAN. That is true, and 
there may be other amendments pending. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I did not understand 
that this was an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not 
know, either. It has not been reported. 

Mr. NICHOLS. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr, NICHOLS. If the amendment is 
an amendment to the pending amend- 
ment it would, of course, be in order, 
but if it is a separate and independent 
amendment, should not the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama 
LMr. Starnes] be disposed of before this 
amendment is considered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not 
know until the amendment is reported. 
It might be a substitute for the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I suggest that the amendment be 
read for information. I may say to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma that probably 
this amendment should have been of- 
fered earlier as it is for the correction of 
the text in order to make the text con- 
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form to language which has already 
been incorporated in the bill by amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Can such 
a proposed amendment be read for infor- 
mation without unanimous consent of 
the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. It not only can be 
read, but it can be offered; and, in fact, 
if it is to be offered, now is the proper 
time. The Clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sumners of 
Texas as a committee amendment: On page 
18, lines 3 and 4, strike out in lines 3 and 4 
the words “no certificate of arrival and no 
period of residence within“ and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “to become a 
citizen of.” 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. NICHOLS. As I understand it, the 
Chair now rules that the Sumners 
amendment, an independent amend- 
ment is in order to be considered and 
voted upon before the Starnes amend- 
ment is disposed of? 

The 
correct. 

If the Chair may be indulged, the 
Chair will state that any perfecting 
amendment must be considered and 
acted upon before a motion to strike 
out the section or the title is considered, 
the theory being perfectly reasonable and 
logical: The text may be amended so 
there will not be a desire to strike it out. 
For this reason any perfecting amend- 
ments must be considered and acted upon 
before an amendment to strike out the 
section or the title is acted upon. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry, and I am not 
trying to delay the Chair, but simply 
desire to be informed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. NICHOLS. If the perfecting 
amendment is adopted and the Starnes 
amendment is then voted down, since 
the text of the section has been changed 
after the Starnes amendment was of- 
fered, would it then be in order to offer 
another amendment to strike the new 
text as perfected? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; because the 
Starnes amendment would strike out the 
title as amended unless the gentleman 
from Alabama wanted to make some 
alterations, 

Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sumners of 
Texas to the committee amendment: Page 
18, strike out in lines 3 and 4 the words “and 
no certificate of arrival and no period of resi- 
dence within’ and insert in lieu thereof the 
words to become a citizen of.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Sumners]. 


The gentleman is 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Starnes] to 
strike out the title. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Srarnes) there 
were—ayes 72, noes 69. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair ap- 
pointed Mr. MCLAUGHLIN and Mr. Starnes 
to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 137, 
noes 71. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE XII—ACCEPTANCE OF CONDITIONAL GIFTS TO 
FURTHER THE WAR PROGRAM 

Sec, 1201. To further the war program of 
the United States, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to accept or reject on behalf 
of the United States any gift of money or 
other property, real or personal, or services, 
made on condition that it be used for a par- 
ticular war purpose. 

Sec. 1202, The Secretary of the Treasury 
may convert into money, at the best terms 
available, any such gift of property other than 
money 

Sec. 1203, There shall be established on the 
books of the Treasury a special deposit ac- 
count to be designated as the War Contribu- 
tions Fund,” into which shall be deposited all 
money received as a result of such gifts 

Sec. 1204. The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
order to effectuate the purposes for which 
gifts accepted under this act are made, shall 
from time to time allocate the money in such 
special deposit account to such of the various 
appropriations available for the purchase of 
war material and the furtherance of the war 
program of the United States as in his judg- 
ment will best effectuate the intent of the 
donors, and such money is hereby appropri- 
ated and shall be available for expenditure for 
the purposes of the appropriations to which 
allocated. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 22, line 1, strike out the word “act” 
and insert the word “title.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 7 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SUMNERS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, earlier 


this week I offered to the membership of 


this House, and through them to the Na- 
tion, a suggestion whereby people could 
purchase 25-cent savings stamps, cancel 
them, and send them to the President as 
a contribution to the war effort. 

The first response to that came to me 
a couple of days ago. I hold in my hand 
100 stamps of 25-cent denomination that 
were purchased and canceled, and sent 
to me to be presented to the President, 
which I hope to do next week. These 
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were purchased by my own post of the 
American Legion back home. 

That post has exactly 100 members 
and for each member there is a stamp 
here. I want to publicly acknowledge 
this gift of the James Stanton Post, No. 5, 
of the American Legion, of Central Falls, 
R. I., and assure my comrades that I 
appreciate their prompt and generous 
response, 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 1205. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall include in his Annual Report to the 
Congress a summary of the gifts made and 
accepted under this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 22, line 12, strike out the word “act” 
and insert the word “title.” 


on committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 1206. Whoever shall solicit any gift of 
money or other property, and represent that 
such gift is being solicited for the use of 
the United States, with the intention of em- 
bezzling, stealing, or purloining such gift, or 
converting the same to any Other use or 
purpose, or whoever, having come into pos- 
session of any money or property which has 
been donated by the owner thereof for the 
use of the United States, shall embezzle, 
steal, or purloin such money or property, 
or convert the same to any other use or 
purpose, shall be guilty of a felony and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fihed not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
5 years, or both. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
TITLE XITI—COINAGE OF 5-CENT PIECES 

Sec. 1801 Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Director of the Mint shall 
cause the metallic content of all 5-cent pieces 
coined after the effective date of this act and 
prior to December 31, 1946, to be one-half 
silver and one-half copper: Provided, That 
the Director of the Mint, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Chairman of the War Production Board, is 
authorized to vary the proportions of silver 
and copper and to add other metals to a 
volume not to exceed 10 percent of the total 
content thereof, if such action would be in 
the public interest. Such 5-cent pieces shall 
be deemed to be minor coins or coinage and 
not silver coins, subsidiary silver coins, silver 
coinage, or subsidiary silver coinage within 
the meaning of the monetary laws of the 
United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 23, line 4, strike out the word “act” 
and insert the word “title.” 

Page 23, lines 9 and 10, strike out the words 
“to a volume not to exceed 10 percent of the 
total content thereof.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time dur- 
ing debate on the pending war-powers 
bill not because what I shall say par- 
ticularizes on any point which we are 
now discussing, but because I desire to 
call attention to what I believe is a very 
unfortunate and unnecessary situation. 

There are far too many announce- 
ments being made by our Departments 
of War and Navy to the American people 
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and to the world which are contradic- 
tory and give rise to uneasiness among 
our citizens and encourage our enemies. 
I recognize full well that carping criti- 
cism of the war effort is undesirable. 
I would never add my voice to such pro- 
cedure. In my opinion, however, when 
a Member of this Congress has a deep 
feeling regarding our war effort and be- 
lieves that out of honest discussion there 
can come truth and light, that Member 
must never hesitate to make his views 
known. Thought-provoking criticism, 
base on a genuine conviction, must be 
welcomed in this House, rather than dis- 
couraged. 

I direct your attention to the fact that 
3 days ago the Secretary of the Navy 
announced that the reported attack on 
the west coast was false and that there 
were no enemy aircraft approaching from 
the ocean over California. Less than 24 
hours later the Secretary of War made 
an announcement that the alarm was 
real. Within a few hours we have the 
Secretary of the Navy saying the reported 
raid was false and the Secretary of War 
saying the supposed attack was real. 
What are we to believe? It is inconceiv- 
able that we continue to have such stories 
circulated from official sources. 

If we are to have clear thinking on the 
part of the American people in regard 
to the prosecution of this war, it must 
stem from the military authorities them- 
selves. How we can expect other than 
confusion among the patriotic citizens 
of the United States when such opposing 
announcements as this are made is be- 
yond my honest comprehension. 

There sre those of us who have advo- 
cated for many, many years that we 
should have in this country one supreme 
command, and under that command sep- 
arate authorities for the Army, the Navy, 
and the air force. However, we have 
been denied even the opportunity to have 
such legislation heard before the com- 
mittees of this Congress. I do not wish 
to discuss that question this afternoon. 
I have taken time to direct attention of 
the Congress on previous occasions to 
failure of our committees to hear dis- 
cussed in an informative and straight- 
forward manner such proposals which 
have been made by the Members of this 
body. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. REEN of New York. I do not know 
what the experience of the gentleman or 
of my colleagues has been, but I am re- 
ceiving letters wanting to know if this 
statement or that statement made by 
different officials is true, and I am not in 
a position to tell these people what the 
truth is. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Of course not. Our 
people want authentic information. 
They know not what to believe. For the 
Secretary of the Navy to say one day 
that the trouble on the west coast was 
false and for the Secretary of War to 
say the next. day that it was real is 
absolutely indefensible. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. What 
concerns me about this matter is the 
people of our section. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Certainly, they are 
in the dark. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. They 
were pretty fine throughout this whole 
business. All in the world they want is 
a simple statement upon which they 
feel they can absolutely rely. I am con- 
fident they are going to get that, and I 
think it is very important that they do 
get it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I join in the hope that a com- 
mon ground on which we can stand can 
be soon found. The American people, if 
told the actual happenings, will always 
respond to the truth. They are not chil- 
dren. They are sober and understanding 
men and women. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. In connection with 
the statement by the Secretary of War, 
may I say that I was told on the follow- 
ing day by three differen. sources in the 
War Department, not by the Secretary, 
that they did not believe it was neces- 
Sarily enemy planes that came over the 
Los Angeles area. Then the Secretary 
of War came out and refuted the state- 
ments made by representatives of his 
own Department. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am sorry these 
divergent and misleading statements 
have been made. If they were rumors 
I would not discuss them, but I have 
checked and have found that they were 
given to the press by the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Secretary of War. I 
call on our Commander in Chief to stop 
this unwarranted situation. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope the members of the com- 
mittee will aid us in trying to get 
through with the consideration of this 
bill. I have no purpose to lecture any- 
body, but I hope that we can hold the 
discussion to the provisions of the bill 
under consideration. I have not objected 
to any extraneous discussion heretofore, 
but I shall object hereafter. 

The Clerk reau as follows: 

Sec. 1302. For the ccinage of such 5-cent 
Pieces the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to allocate to the Director of the 
Mint, at such times and in such amounts cs 
the Secretary deems necessary, any silver pul- 
lion in the monetary stocks of the United 
States not then held for redemption of any 
outstanding silver certificates. Silver so allo- 
cated shall be accounted for by entries in the 
fund established for the purchase of metal 
for minor coinage: Provided, That the value 
of any silver bullion accounted for in said 
fund shall not be considered for the purpose 
of determining the statutory limit of said 
fund: Provided further, That the gain from 
the minor coinage provided for by this title 
shall be accounted for by entries in the 
minor coinage profit fund. 

Sec. 1303. No silver-copper ingots shall be 
used for the minor coinage provided for by 
this title which differ from the legal stand- 
ard by more than ten-thousandths. In ad- 
Justing the weight of such minor coins there 
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shall be no greater deviation allowed than 
four grains for each piece. 

Sec. 1304. For the purpose of section 8529 
of the Revised Statute (U. S. C., title 31. 
sec. 341), the 5-cent pieces provided for by 
this title shall be deemed to be copper. 

Sec. 1305. Upon redemption any 5-cent 
pieces coined in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this title shall after December 31, 
1946, be allocated to the Director of the Mint 
for melting and for suksidiary silver coinage. 
Any 5-cent pieces coined in accordance with 
the provisions of this title but not issued by 
the mint may after December 31, 1946, be al- 
located, in such amounts and at such times 
as the Secretary of the Treasury in his dis- 
cretion may determine, to the Director of the 
Mint for melting and for subsidiary silver 
coinage. All 5-cent pieces allocated to the 
Director of the Mint in accordance with this 
section shall be accounted for by entries in 
the fund established for the purchase of sil- 
ver bullion for subsidiary silver coinage. 
Upon coinage into subsidiary silver coins of 
the metal contained in the 5-cent pieces so 
allocated, the gain shall be accounted for 
by entries in the silver-profit fund. 

Sec. 1306. This title shall become effective 
60 days after approval. 


TITLE XIV—INSPECTION AND AUDIT OF WAR 
CONTRACTORS 


Sec 1401. The provisions of section 10 (1) 
of an act approved July 2, 1926 (44 Stat. 787; 
10 U. S. C. 310 ()) (giving the Government 
the right to inspect the plant and audit the 
books of certain contractors), shall apply to 
the plant and books of any contractor with 
whom a defense contract has been placed at 
any time after the declaration of emergency 
on September 8, 1939, and before the termi- 
nation of the present war: Provided, That, 
for the purpose of this title, the term “de- 
fense contract” shall mean any contract, 
subcontract, or order placed in furtherance 
of the defense or war effort: And provided 
further, That the inspection and audit au- 
thorized herein, and the determination 
whether a given contract is a “defense con- 
tract” as defined above, shall be made by th® 
agency placing such contract or order or the 
contract or order under which such subcon- 
tract was placed, or by the Chairman of the 
War Production Board. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment. 


Page 25, line 12, strike out “and books” and 
insert “books, and records.” 


gr committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN: On page 25, line 21, after by“, 
strike out the remainder of the line and all 
of line 22 and the first two words on line 23 
and insert “a governmental agency or officer 
designated by the President.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 1402. The provisions of sections 9 and 
10 of the act of September 26, 1914 (38 Stat. 
722), are hereby made applicable to the juris- 
diction, powers, and duties of any agency 
or of the Chairman of the War Production 
Board acting hereunder. Any person who 
shall, without just cause, fail or refuse to 
attend or testify or to comply with any order 
or subpena issued under this title, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
shall be subject to a fine of not less than 
$1,000 nor more than $5,000, or to imprison- 
ment of not more than 1 year, or both, 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 25, beginning in line 25, strike 
out all of section 1402 and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 1402. For the purpose of obtaining 
any information or making any inspection 
or nud it pursuant to section 1401, any agency 
acting hereunder, or the Chairman of the 
Wer Production Board, as the case may be, 
may administer oaths and affirmations and 
may ‘equire by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of any books or records or any 
other documentary or physical evidence 
which may be deemed relevant to the inquiry. 
Such attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, or 
other documentary or physical evidence may 
be required at any designated place from any 
State, Territory, or other place subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States: Provided, 
That the production of a person's books, rec- 
ords, or other documentary evidence shall 
not be required at any place other than the 
place where such person resides or transacts 
business, if, prior to the return date specified 
in the subpena issued with respect thereto, 
such person furuishes such agency or the 
Chairman of the War Production Board, as 
the case may be, with a true copy of such 
books, records, or other documentary evi- 
dence (certified by such person under oath 
to be a true and correct copy) or enters into 
a stipulation with such agency or the Chair- 
man of the War Production Board, as the 
case may be, as to the information contained 
in such books, records, or other documentary 
evidence. Witnesses shall be paid the same 
fees and mileage that are paid witnesses in 
the Hurts of the United States. No person 
shall be excused from attending and testify- 
ing or from producing any books, records, or 
other documentary or physical evidence in 
obedience to any such subpena, or in any 
action or proceeding which may be instituted 
under this section, on the ground that the 
testimony or evidence, documentary or other- 
wise, required of him may tend to incriminate 
him or subject him to a penalty or for- 
feiture; but no individual shall be subject 
to prosecution and punishment or to any 
penalty or forfeiture for or on account of any 
transaction, matter, or thing concerning 
which he is compelled to testify or produce 
evidence, documentary or otherwise, after 
havirg claimed his privilege against self- 
incrimination, except that any such indi- 
vidual so testifying shall not be exempt from 
prosecution and punishment for perjury 
committed in so testifying. Such agency or 
the Chairman of the War Production Board 
shall not publish or disclose any informa- 
tion obtained under this title which such 
agency or the Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board deems confidential or with refer- 
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treatment is made by the person furnishing 
such information, unless such agency or the 
Chairman of the War Production Board deter- 
mines that the withholding thereof is con- 
trary to the interest of the national defense 
and security; and anyone violating this pro- 
vision shall be guilty of a felony and upon 
conviction thereoi shall be fined not exceed- 
ing $1,000, or be imprisoned not exceeding 
2 years, or both. 

“Sec. 1403. In case of contempt by, or re- 
fusal to obey a subpena issued to, any per- 
son, any agency acting hereunder, or the 
Chairman of the War Production Board, as 
the case may be, may invoke the aid of any 
court of the United States within the juris- 
diction of which any investigation or pro- 
ceeding under this title is carried on, or 
where such person resides or carries on busi- 
ness, in requiring the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses and the production of 
books, records, or other documentary or 
physical evidence. And such court may issue 
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an order requiring such person to give testi- 
mony or produce any books, records, or other 
documenta~y or physical evidence touching 
the matter under investigation or in ques- 
tion; and any failure to obey such order of 
the court may be punished by such court as 
contempt thereof. All process in any such 
case Liay be served in the judicial district 
whereof such person is an inhabitant or 
wherever he may be found. Any person who 
shall, without just cause, fail or refuse to 
attend and testify or to answer any lawful 
inquiry or to produce books, records, or other 
documentary or physical evidence, if in his 
power to do so, in obedience to the subpena 
of any agency acting hereunder, or the Chair- 
man of the War Production Board, as the 
case may be, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction shall be subject to a 
fine u not more than $5,000, or to imprison- 
ment for a term of not more than 1 year, 
or both. 

“Sec. 1404. For purposes of this title, the 
term ‘person’ shall include any individual, 
partnership, association, business trust, cor- 
poration, or any organized group of persons, 
whether incorporated or not.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee amendment: On page 29, be- 
ginning in line 16, insert the following: 
“TITLE XV—UTILIZATION OF VITAL WAR 
INFORMATION 


“Sec. 1501. The Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized, subject to any regulation or di- 
rection that the President may issue, to make 
such special investigations and reports of 
census or statistical matters as may be 
needed in connection with the conduct of the 
war. In carrying out the purpose of this sec- 
tion, the Secretary is further authorized to 
dispense with or curtail any regular census 
or statistical work of the Department of 
Commerce, or any bureau or division thereof. 
Any person, partnership, firm, or corporation 
who shall refuse or willfully neglect to answer 
any questions in cormection with any special 
investigations made under this section, or 
who shall willfully give answers that are 
false, shall be fined not exceeding $500 or 
imprisoned for a period of not exceeding 60 
days, or both. 

“Src. 1502. That notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, any record, schedule, 
report, or return, or any information or data 
contained therein, now or hereafter in the 
possession of the Department of Commerce, or 
any bureau or division thereof, may be made 
available by the Secretary of Commerce to 
any branch or agency of government for use 
in connection with the conduct of the war, 
subject to any regulations that the President 
may issue. No person shall disclose or make 
use of any individual record, schedule, report, 
or return, or any information or data con- 
tained therein contrary to the terms of such 
regulations; and any one violating this pro- 
vision shall be guilty of a felony and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not exceed- 
ing $1,000, or be imprisoned not exceeding 
2 years, or both.” 


Mr. MOSER. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman on the 
point of order. 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Chairman, this leg- 
islation had its genesis last spring when 
the new Director of the Census went to 
the Administrator of the W. P. A. and 
sought an additional sum of money, $56,- 
983, to take another population census of 
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Washington only a year after the regular 
decennial census, and one of housing, and 
before the result thereof was available. 
The proposal being rejected by Mr. Hun- 
ter, he appeared before the Bureau of the 
Budget. Thereupon there appeared in 
the Washington Star an account of its 
rejection. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
will indulge the Chair, the Chair desires 
to hear the gentleman on the point of 
order. 

Mr. MOSER. I am anxious to get to 
that, Mr. Chairman. However, I will 
point out that the definite point of order 
is as much what the proposed legislation 
is about as what the point of order would 
consist of. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the ground 
for the gentleman’s point of order? 

Mr. MOSER. The point of order is 
very definitely that the Constitution of 
the United States provides that the first 
census should be taken within 3 years 
from the convening of the first Congress 
and every 10 years thereafter. This Title 
XV contains this provision: 

The Secretary is further authorized to dis- 
pense with or curtail any regular census or 
statistical work of the Department of Com- 
merce, or any bureau or division thereof. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman on his 
point of order. 

Mr: MOSER. The objective being to 
take sample censuses, the Director of the 
Census appeared at my office, and when I 
asked him what he meant by sample cen- 
suses he very definitely told me that it 
was comparable to th. Gallup poll. Now 
on last Friday in the Washington Post, 
on page 11, appeared a Gallup poll ac- 
count of this proposal which I will ask 
the Clerk to read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the gen- 
tleman may ask unanimous consent to 
have the article read, but the Chair is 
not able to understand how that has a 
bearing on the point of order. 


Tue GALLUP POLL—FEDERAL PLAN FoR ANNUAL 
CENSUS INDICATES GROWING RECOGNITION OF 
SCIENTIFIC SAMPLING 
(By Dr. George Gallup, director, American 

Institute of Public Opinion) 

PRINCETON, N. J., February 19.—A step of 
far-reaching importance in governmental 
practice is being proposed by the Bureau of 
the Census in Washington. 

It is a plan for an annual census of popula- 
tion, labor force, and housing based on 
sampling principles commonly used in polls 
of public opinion. The plan, if carried 
through, will enable the Bureau to report 
total population and other census data every 
year, instead of every 10 years, with virtually 
the same degree of accuracy—possibly even 
with greater accuracy—and at a small part 
of the cost of the 10-year census. 

NOVEMBER 2 ENUMERATION 

The plan is being discussed by officials of 
the Department of Commerce with a view to 
submitting a request for funds to the Bureau 
of the Budget. A specific date, November 2 
of this year, has already been tentatively pro- 
posed as the day on which the enumeration 
will take place. 

Many people recognize that the usefulness 
of the 1940 census is already impaired in 
many respects owing to the shifts in popu- 
lation brought about by conversion of indus- 
try to a war basis and other economic dis- 
locations. It is also widely recognized that 
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an annual census conducted by the sampling 
or cross-section method can actually be just 
as accurate as the regular 10-year census, and 
can produce a wide variety of up-to-date in- 
formation at a fraction of the cost of the 
regular census which attempts to count 
everybody in the country. 
HIGH ACCURACY POSSIBLE 

The census of 1940 was made by approxi- 
mately 20,000 field enumerators, many of 
whom had no previous training for the job 
of counting the population, Under the new 
sampling-census plan, enumerators will be 
hand-picked for their skill and intelligence, 
and can be expected to do a better job than 
the average enumerator in the regular 10-year 
census. 

No sampling poll or census can, of course, 
be completely accurate, but, as a matter of 
fact, no decennial census of the whole popu- 
lation is ever completely accurate, either. 

The institute found, for example, in a 
special survey, that the 1940 census was 99 
percent accurate—that approximately 1 per- 
cent of the population had been missed by the 
enumerators. 

SAMPLES 5 PERCENT OF TOTAL 

The new sampling census plan proposes to 
estimate the population by enumerating 5 
percent of the total, which would mean 
approximately 1,650,000 families. Expecta- 
tions of the range of probable error in the 
results run from as low as four-tenths of 
1 percent to 1 or 2 percent. 

Dr. Philip M. Hauser, assistant chief statis- 
tician for population of the Bureau of the 
Census, says: 

“It can be demonstrated that for a city 
having 1,000,000 or more inhabitants with a 
normal amount of migration, the total popu- 
lation, based.on a 5 percent sample, can, 
on the average, be estimated with an error of 
less than four-tenths of 1 percent, and with 
an error that will very rarely be as great 
as 1 or 2 percent, Populations of smaller 
cities can be estimated with proportionately 
greater error.” 


Mr. MOSER. Such is my purpose, Mr. 
Chairman. It definitely points out, Mr. 
Chairman, that they propose to super- 
sede the censuses provided for by the 
Constitution and by law directed and 
do away with the employment every dec- 
ade of upward of 20,000 inexperienced, 
untrained, and unskilled employees to 
take a decennial census and do it by the 
sample method through experts techni- 
eally chosen for it. Mr. Gallup accepts 
it and lauds it in support of his proposed 
sampling. This is exactly what the 
article covers. The proposal definitely 
is linked, first, with taking sample cen- 
suses, as explained by the Director of the 
Census, which would be equivalent to a 
Gallup poll. Here we have legislation 
which is exposed by the Gallup poll in 
an article last Friday that very definitely 
says it is a justification of the processes 
by which the Gallup poll determines a 
cross section of opinion, and it is to be 
substituted for the census. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry, if I may 
submit it. We are not able to hear the 
statement of the gentleman’s point of 
order and do not know what the point of 
order is. If his point of order is that 
this section has no constitutional war- 
rant, I make the objection that that is 
not a proper point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moser] desire 
to be heard further on the point of 
order? 
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Mr. MOSER. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
The Constitution says that— 

The actual enumeration shall be made 
within 3 years after the first meeting of the 
Congress and then every subsequent term of 
10 years in such manner as they shall, by law, 
direct. 


This is a part of the Constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
kindly invite the Chair’s attention to the 
rule of the House or the precedent of the 
House which places upon the Chair the 
responsibility of passing upon the con- 
stitutionality of the provision included in 
the bill under consideration? 

Mr. MOSER. If the Chair will bear 
with me, when I mentioned it to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee the 
other day, he said it would depend upon 
the matter involved and how it would be 
presented. That was the statement 
made when I sought the information. It 
is such ruling that I ask now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
prepared tu invite attention to the pro- 
visions of any rule or precedent on the 
point of order? 

Mr. MOSER. Iam not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ©UMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to make the point of order 
that, as I understand the point of order 
of the gentleman, his point of order is 
not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

Fortunately for the Chair, the Chair 
does not have the responsibility of pass- 
ing upon the question of constitution- 
ality of any provision of a bill that is 
under consideration. Therefore, the 
Chair overrules the point of order made 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
and sustains the point of order made by 
the gentleman from Texas, 

The question is on the committee 
amendment. Does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moser] desire to be 
heard on that amendment? 

Mr. MOSER. I desire to be heard in 
opposition, and there is an amendment 
at the desk suggested by the Director of 
the Budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
desire to offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment? 

Mr. MOSER. I will offer it after I have 
spoken in opposition to the committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man desire recognition in opposition to 
the committee amendment? 

Mr. MOSER. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 5 
minutes. I 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
not want to enter into any jurisdictional 
dispute about the matter which was 
placed before the Committee on the 
Census. We had hearings on this pro- 
posal and went into it to considerable 
extent and thereupon the energy of the 
new Director of the Census was such that 
he proceeded to the Attorney General 
who prepared a proposed Executive order 
for the President to issue to suspend the 
manufactures census and the Attorney 
General furnished me that copy. They 
decided not to use it because they held 
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the President did not have authority to 
do it. Next, the Director of the Census 
appeared before the Budget and the Di- 
rector of the Budget caused this letter 
to be sent to me, dated January 17 of 
this year, submitting an appendix A in 
the form of a draft of a bill that the 
Director of the Census prepared and pro- 
posed to have included in this omnibus 
bill or the second war powers bill. 

This was furnished me b. the Director 
of the Budget and is, word for word, 
identical with the provision in this bill 
except for a very few immaterial dele- 
tions of a few words. That was fur- 
nished me by the Director of the Budget. 
The Budget Director turned down the 
Director of thc Census on the proposal. 
I was astonished when Mr. South Trim- 
ble, Jr., came to my office recently and 
told me that he had been before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary for the purpose of having this 
proposal included, saying it applied to 
the Bureau of Domestic and Foreign 
Commerce of the Commerce Department 
and sought authority for the Secretary 
of Commerce. However, when I made a 
comparison of what he proposed to put 
through the Budget and what the Attor- 
ney General ha shunned, I found it was 
so similar and told him I would not ignore 
the committee I have the honor to head 
and make objection to it on the ground 
of disclosure as a consequence of exten- 
sive hearings that we held. The Attor- 
ney General has assured me that in due 
season he will help us draft the type of 
legislation needed. The Committee on 
Appropriations, through Mr. Shields, 
made a suggestion as to what language 
shall be used in order to impound appro- 
priations already authorized to take the 
manufactures census, not intended to be 
used but which was proposed in this bill 
that was rejected by the Bureau of the 
Budget, to be turned over to the Census 
Bureau to be used for some other pur- 
pose. 

I think that under the circumstances 
and what I have placed before you in re- 
spect to a proposal on the part of the 
census to obtain by this legislation au- 
thority for the Secretary of Commerce 
to suspend any census, which, of course, 
includes the decennial census of popu- 
lation, and therefore undertake to take 
this so-called sampling census through- 
out the Nation by these so-called experts, 
and do it on a sampling basis, that in- 
volves going back of the Constitution 
and the manner in which the census is 
by law taken, The Director of the Cen- 
sus came to my office and called it com- 
parable to the Gallup poll. Now, Dr. Gal- 
lup in his write-up of last week points 
out that it is proposed to start taking 
the annual census of population and of 
housing, to start on November 2 of this 
year. Where Dr. Gallup gets that from 
I do not know, except that there must 
be a secret understanding on the part of 
the bureaucrats, and I would remind the 
House that for the first time in 150 years 
of the Government taking of the census, 
a special act of the Congress authorizing 
them to take a census of housing was 
passed, which was for the S xteenth De- 
cennial Census to be taken in 1940. That 
was the first time, and that naturally 
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has expired. I put that to the Director 
of the Census, and he said, “Oh, that is 
implied authority, and we can go ahead 
and do it again.” I said not without a 
special act of Congress, but here we have 
an approbation upon the part of Dr. Gal- 
lup, and that is exactly what is proposed 
and was contemplated from the genesis 
of the present bill when it came before 
the Committee on the Census. I dare 
say they were working in close collabora- 
tion, because the Director of the Census 
called it comparable to the Gallup poll 
when he proposed it in the first place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
ress ia from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate upon this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes: 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I doubt that 
I can say anything that has not already 
been said about the Smith amendment, 
which provides that the Federal Reserve 
bank shall not at any time purchase more 
than $5,000,000,000 in any Government or 
other securities; but it is a matter of such 
great importance that I invite your at- 
tention to the fact that if that amend- 
ment should become law, it would mean 
high interest rates, and high interest 
rates all of the time. That is all it would 
mean. It would mean that the Govern- 
ment would be compelled to pay broker- 
age fees on all of the bonds that the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks purchase. As positive 
and conclusive evidence that that state- 
ment is true, on Saturday, December 6, 
before Pearl Harbor, a certain amount of 
bonds had been offered to the bond-pur- 
chasing public of the country. 

When the news of the Pearl Harbor 
incident came out on Sunday the Federal 
Reserve banks were apprehensive and 
the Treasury was apprehensive that 
these bonds would not be subscribed for 
at par. So the Federal Reserve banks 
immediately got on the wire and let the 
large banks know that if they bought 
these bonds, they would actually pay 
them a premium of $1.30 on every $100 
that they bought, in order to make sure 
that they were bought in the market. 
Under the present law, since 1935 the 
Federal Reserve banks can purchase 
bonds in the open market, but they can- 
not purchase them from the Treasury. 
From 1933 to 1935 they could purchase 
them from the Treasury, and there is 
only one reason, to my mind, why they 
can consistently argue that they should 
be purchased in the open market, and 
that is to compel the Government to pay 
a brokerage fee to private banks on every 
sale of Government bonds, and for the 
purpose of making interest rates go 
higher and higher and higher. Five bil- 
lion dollars is a very small amount com- 
pared to the national debt of $150,000,- 
000,000. Remember, the Federal Re- 
serve banks have already purchased ap- 
proximately two and one-half billion 
dollars. So that would only leave them 
a leeway of two and one-half billion dol- 
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lars to control $150,000,000,000 worth of 
bonds which would be absolutely im- 
possible. ’ 

I hope the Smith amendment is voted 
out of this bill. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Smirx] is recognized for 
3% minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I relinquish my 
time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. HIN SHAWI is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
asked for this time to ask the chairman 
of the committee what is the purpose of 
this section 1501, where special investi- 
gations and reports may be made in con- 
nection with the national defense, where 
people can be fined and imprisoned for 
failure to answer or present matters? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. As ex- 
plained to the committee—and I think 
the committee was convinced—this is a 
provision which would enable the Census 
Bureau to ascertain facts which may be 
necessary to have by those agents that 
are referred to in the legislation, and to 
prevent those agents from having to set 
up some fact-finding or information-ac- 
quiring organization of their own. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Was the gentleman 
assured there would be no snooping ex- 
pedition into matters that might in some 
remote way be related to the war, but 
still be of value to somebody who would 
like to have it? Has the gentleman been 
assured of that? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That would 
be a pretty big commission for me to take 


on. 

Mr. HANCOCK. This information can 
only be used by Government agents in 
the Government interests. This is nec- 
essary in connection with the allocation, 
rationing, and hoarding of materials. I 
might call attention to one feature of the 
bill which I have never seen before. It 
authorizes the Secretary of Commerce to 
dispense with certain activities in which 
he is now engaged. That is something 
new. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
assure the House, in accordance with his 
information, that there is no attempt to 
set up any supersnooping organization 
in the United States? 

Mr. HANCOCK. That is not the in- 
tention of our committee, I can assure 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Ohio seek recognition? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I do, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 342 minutes. 

Mr, SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to ask the committee where 
this provision we are discussing origi- 
nated. Who wrote title XV of this bill? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. This suggestion 
was at the request of the Commerce De- 
partment in order that it might be in 
a position to furnish material to the 
other departments which material is 
deemed necessary in connection with the 
prosecution of the war, and which it is 
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not now in a position to give to the other 
departments. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. We know that 
the National Resources Planning Board 
has for some time been making an at- 
tempt to get control of the census statis- 
tics. What I am wondering is whether 
it is not some organization that is 
back of this proposal. If the purpose of 
this title is to investigate aliens or get 
information relating to them for the pur- 
pose of preventing sabotage or espionage, 
that is one thing. But if the purpose of 
it is along the lines that the National Re- 
sources Planning Board is working, 
namely a communized state, I think the 
Congress ought to know about it. 

Mr. McLLAUGHLIN. Is the gentleman 
from Ohio directing an inquiry to the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I am trying to 
trace the birth of it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I may say to the 
gentleman that if he will read the title 
J think he will be satisfied that the situa- 
tion will be handled properly, because he 
will ot- in line 18, page 29, that the 
authorization is extended to the Secre- 
tery of Commerce, Mr. Jesse Jones, I 
think the gentleman will agree with all 
of the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in their high approval of the 
conduct of Mr, Jesse Jones. His past 
record is an indication of what we can 
expect of him in the future. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I agree with the 
gentleman with respect to Mr. Jesse 
Jones. I have all the faith in the world 
in him, but I did not know we were legis- 
lating for any individual. I thought we 
were legislating for the United States, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I think we are 
legislating for the United States. You 
have asked me a question that I have at- 
tempted to give you the answer. 

Specifically answering the gentleman’s 
question, I believe the matter is in safe 


hands. 
WHITE. Will 


Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Is not the real purpose 
of this provision to enable us to get fac- 
tual information concerning supplies in 
this country, hoarding, and so forth? Is 
not that the object of this particular 
provision, to get factual information con- 
cerning the supplies and materials in 
this country? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. That is one of the 
purposes of the provision. Under it any 
information that is deemed necessary is 
permitted to be given out by the Bureau 
of the Census. 

Mr. WHITE. It is alleged that the 
Army is hoarding and acquiring vast sup- 
plies that are unnecessary. Is there any 
way by which the Secretary of Commerce 
can reach that situation and determine 
from the Army the huge reserves they 
have on hand? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The gentleman 
is asking me to attempt to tell him how 
this is going to be administered. I have 
tried to explain that it will be admin- 
istered under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Commerce and under the 


the gentleman 
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supervision of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired, all 
time has expired. 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. The amendment that 
was suggested by the Director of the 
Budget is at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania offers an amendment 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Moser to the 
committee amendment: On page 29, line 22, 
after the word war“, change the period to a 
comma and insert the word and.“; change 
the capital to a small “i” in the word “in”, 
and line 23, after the word “section”, strike 
out the words “the Secretary is further au- 
thorized.” 

On page 30, line 1, after the word “thereof”, 
strike out-remainder of line 1 and all of lines 
2, 3. 4, 5, and 6. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. May I inquire as 
to the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? My atten- 

tion was distracted in conference with 
the other Members with respect to the 
bill. Does the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania propose to strike out lines 1 to 6 
on page 30? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has offered an amendment 
to the committee amendment. Without 
objection, the Clerk will again report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the Moser 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN: On page 29, line 22, strike out the 
period after the word “war” and strike out the 
word “In” and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “, and, in”; and on page 29, line 23, 
strike out the words “the Secretary is further 
authorized ” 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the committee amendment is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE XV—TIME LIMIT AND SHORT TITLE 

Sec. 1501. Titles I to X, inclusive, and title 
XII of this act, shall remain in force only un- 
til December 31, 1944. or until such earlier 
time as the Congress by concurrent resolu- 
tion, or the President, may designate, but no 
court proceedings brought under any such 
title shall abate by reason of the termination 
hereunder of such title. 


The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendments: 
Page 30, line 21, strike out XV and insert 


“ 


Line 22, strike out “1501” and insert “1601”; 
and strike out “title XII” and insert “titles 
XII and XV.” 

Line 23, after the word “act”, insert “and 
the amendments to existing law made by 
any such title.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 31, after the word “designate”, in line 
1, insert the following: “And after such 
amendments cease to be in force any provi- 
sion of law amended thereby shall be in full 
force and effect as though this act had not 
been enacted.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 1502. This act may be cited as the 
“Second War Powers Act, 1942.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 31, line 7, 
strike out “1502” and insert “1602.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
S. 2208, to further expedite the prosecu- 
tion of the war, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 444, he reported the same back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. Is a sepa- 
rate vote demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
a separate vote on the Starnes amend- 
ment striking out title XI. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any other amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment upon which a separate 
vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Starnes of Ala- 
bama: Beginning on page 17, line 12, strike 
out all of title XI. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CELLER and Mr. 
Mancaxrovro) there were—ayes 138, 
noes 68. 

Mr. CELLER and Mr. MARCAN- 
TONIO objected to the vote on the 
ground a quorum was not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.J Two hundred and 
nineteen Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is cn 
the third reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and to include certain tables 
with reference to exports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
certain remarks I made this morning 
may appear immediately preceding the 
passage of S. 2282 today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


California [Mr. ANDERSON]? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZanpT] may 
have permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
statement concerning the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
an article by Al Williams. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. BEITER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
a letter I received from the Rev. R. E. 
Skelton, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. LupLtow]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend the 
remarks I made today in Committee and 
to include section 1 of Public, No. 846, 
the Walsh-Healey Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KEEFE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a memorial to the Congress 
of the United States by John M. Fouts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
in putting in the REcorp some remarks 
I made a day or two ago, I may include 


an extract from a Supreme Court de- 
cision, 


1942 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Hames, for Monday, March 2, 
on account of personal business of im- 
portance. 

To Mr. Brann (at the request of Mr. 
Bunch) on account of official business. 

To Mr. Drewry, Mr. Izac, Mr. Sasscer, 
Mr. HEFFERNAN, Mr. Maas, Mr, Morr, and 
Mr. Bares of Massachusetts (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Drewry), for 1 week, on 
account of official business. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until Monday, March 2, 
1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, March 4, 1942, on H. R. 6633. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Beginning at 10 a. m., Wednesday, 
March 4, 1942, there will be held a hear- 
ing before Subcommittee No. 3 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary on the fol- 
lowing bills: H. R. 4579 and H. R. 6582, 
to amend subsection (c) of section 1 of 
Public, No 846, Seventy-fourth Congress 
(S. 3055), an act to provide conditions 
for the purchase of supplies and the 
making of contracts by the United States, 
and for other purposes; and H. R. 6444, 
to provide for the registration of labor 
organizations, business and trade associ- 
ations, and so forth. The hearing will 
be held in the Judiciary Committee room, 
346 House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 

POSTPONEMENT OF HEARINGS ON H. R. 6503 

This will advise you that the hearings 
previously scheduled for Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 17, 1942, at 10 a. m., have been post- 
poned until Thursday, March 5, 1942, at 
10 a. m., on the following bill, H. R. 6503, 
to extend and amend certain emergency 
laws relating to the merchant marine, 
and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1447. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend the act approved March 14, 1936, 
entitled “An act to provide for vacations 
of Government employees, and for other 
purposes,” was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and referred to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Committee on the 
Public Lands. H. R. 4213. A bill for the relief 
of persons in connection with the extraction 
of gold-bearing ore from the Ruck-A-Chucky 
dam site; with amendment (Rept. No. 1842). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: Committee on the 
Public Lands. H. R. 4676. A bill to accept 
the cession by the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands 
embraced within the Mammoth Cave National 
Park; to auth rize the acquisition of addi- 
tional lands for the park in accordance with 
the act of May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 635); to au- 
thorize the acceptance of donations of land 
for the development of a proper entrance road 
to the park; and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1843). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: Committee on the 
Public Lands. H. R. 5394, A bill to authorize 
the lease or sale of public lands for use in 
connection with the manufacture of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war, etc.; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1844). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Utah: Committee on the 
Public Lands. H. R. 6861. A bill to authorize 
the transfer of jurisdiction of a portion of the 
Colonial National Historical Park, Yorktown, 
Va., from the Department of the Interior to 
the Department of the Navy; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1845). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. : 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: Committee on the 
Public Lands. H. R. 6657. A bill to authorize 
the acceptance of donations of land for the 
construction of a scenic parkway to provide 
an appropriate view of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park from the Tennessee 
side of the park, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1846). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: Committee on the 
Public Lands. H. R. 6671. A bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to acquire lands 
or interest in lands for the Geological Survey; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1847). Re- 
ferrec to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: 

H. R. 6699. A bill to provide for taking 
into custody certain ; ersons who are citizens 
or subjects of, or owe allegiance to, any na- 
tion or country with which the United States 


is at war; to the Committee on Military Af- 


fairs. 
By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: 

H.R.6700 A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to make loans for the de- 
velopment of deposits of strategic and critical 
minerals which in the opinion of the Cor- 
poration would be of value to the United 
States in time of war, and to authorize the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make 
more adequate loans for mineral develop- 
mental purposes,” approved September 16, 
1940, in order to promote the development 
and utilization for war purposes of mineral- 
ized areas in the national forests; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H.R.6701. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act so as to provide Federal grants to 
States for war-displacement assistance, for 
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special wartime assistance, and for other gen- 
eral public assistance; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEA: 

H. R. 6702. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment oi a district judge for the northern 
district of California in order to fill a va- 
cancy in the office of an additional district 
judge heretofore authorized for such district; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCRUGHAM: 

H.R, 6703. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to lease for the exploita- 
tion of silica sand and other nonmetallic min- 
erals, lands withdrawn by Executive Order No, 
5105, dated May 3, 1929; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DOMENGEAUX: 

H. R. 6704. A bill for the relief of Lilyan 

Labouve Linney; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. LEA: 

H.R. 6705. A bill for the relief of David B. 
ee to the Committee on Military Af- 
‘airs. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H. R. 6706. A bill to provide free laundry 
and dry-cleaning service for members of the 
armed forces of the United States; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H. R. 6707. A bill to retire Ensign Charles 
N. Collier, United States Naval Reserve; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

2505. By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: Reso- 
lution of the First Baptist Church of Ash- 
land, La., protesting against the use of sugar 
in the manufacture of intoxicating liquors 
and against waste in Army camps; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs 

2506. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of County 
Supervisors Association of California, at 
Sacramento, Calif., relative to the evacua- 
tion of Japanese from the State of California; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 
Monpay, Marcu 2, 1942 
(Legislative day of Friday, February 13, 
1942) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, the Very Reverend 
Z€Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


O Thou, who art the center of life, the 
heart of existence, and the very inner- 
most sanctuary of perfection: Enable us, 
we beseech Thee, in these brief moments 
of meditation and prayer, to catch 
glimpses of the truth in its absolute full- 
ness, and to find within ourselves the in- 
finite calm that is born of spiritual vision 
and understanding. 

Lift Thou our lives, and the life of 
every citizen of our beloved country, out 
of the shadow of misplaced confidence 
and trust in men, into the sunshine of 
Thy presence, where Thy majesty and 
might shall clothe us with power suffi- 
cient to carry our great emprise to 
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heights of glorious achievement, under 
the banner of righteousness, until all na- 
tions shall acknowledge the laws of Thy 
Kingdom and all men shall receive their 
divine birthright of beauty and love, of 
light and life. We ask it for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Hitz, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Thursday, February 26, 1942, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the bil! (S. 
2282) to provide for the planting of 
guayule and other rubber-bearing plants 
and to make available a source of crude 
rubber for emergency and defense uses. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2208) to 
further expedite the prosecution of the 
war, with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1782) to authorize the payment of a 
donation to and to provide for travel at 
Government expense of persons dis- 
charged from the Army of the United 
States on account of fraudulent enlist- 
ment. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 1891) to amend an act to provide 
allowances for uniforms and equipment 
for certain officers of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps of the Army so as to provide 
allowances for uniforms and equipment 
for certain officers of the Army of the 
United States. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6446) to provide for continuing 
payment of pay and allowances of per- 
sonnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard, including the retired 
and reserve components thereof, and 
civilian employees of the War and Navy 
Departments, during the periods of ab- 
sence from post of duty, and for other 
purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint résolu- 
tions, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 
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H. R. 691. An act for the relief of Richard 
Bove; 

H. R. 794. An act for the relief of Catherine 
Ward; 

H. R. 962. An act for the relief of Multno- 
mah County, Oreg.; 

H. R. 1060. An act to vest absolute in the 
city of Dearborn the title to lot 19 of the 
Detroit Arsenal grounds subdivision, Wayne 
County, Mich,: 

H.R. 1647. An act for the relief of William 
H. Dugdale and wife; 

H R. 1755. An act for the relief of C. M. 
Sherrod and Daisy Mimms, administratrix of 
the estate of Arthur Mimms; 

H. R. 1793. An act to authorize mailing of 
small firearms to officers and employees of 
enforcement agencies of the United States; 

H. R. 2300. An act to correct the descrip- 
tion of land added to the Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Park pursuant to the act of February 
17, 1931; 

H. R. 2302. An act to adjust the boundaries 
of the Cedar Breaks National Monument and 
the Dixie National Forest, in the State of 
Utah, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2428. An act for the rellef of G. P. 
Brown; 

H. R. 2460. An act for the relief of Ruth 
Steward, administratrix of the estate of 
Luther F. Steward; 

H. R. 2718. An act for the relief of Jean N. 
Burton and Laura Jones; 

H. R. 2908. An act for the relief of William 
H. Evens; 

H. R. 2980. An act for the relief of National 
Heating Co., Washington, D. C.; 

H. R. 3014. An act to accept the cession hy 
the State of Michigan of exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the lands embraced within the Isle 
Royne National Park, and for other pur- 


a R. 3032. An act for the relief of J. G. 


H. R.3200. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Arkansas to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claims 
of W. M. Hurley and Joe Whitson; 

H. R. 3433. An act for the relief of Bessie 
Pearlman and George Roth; 

H. R. 3610. An act for the relief of Minnie 
C. Sanders; 

H. R. 3697. An act for the relief of John E. 
Newman: 

H. R. 3829. An act for the relief of Lonnie 
Bales; 

H. R. 4010. An act for the relief of Thelma 
Carringer und others; 

H. R. 4019. An act for the relief of John J. 
Jenkins; 

H.R. 4336. An act to accept the cession by 
the State of Washington of exclusive juris- 
diction over the lands embraced within the 
Olympic National Park, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 4386. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain lands to the Isle Royale Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Michigan, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 4414. An act for the relief of Andrew 
Wichmann; 

H. R. 4626 An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Jane Hawk, a minor, and J. L. 
Hawk; 

H. R. 4648. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1989 (53 Stat. 1418), entitled “An 
act authorizing construction of water conser- 
vation and utilization projects in the Great 
Plains and arid and semiarid areas of the 
United States,” as amended by the act of 
October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1119); 

H. R. 5026. An act for the relief of the 
Louis Puccinelli Bail Bond Co: 

H. R. 5413 An act to validate settlement 
claims established on sections 16 and 36 
within the area withdrawn for the Mata- 
nuska settlement project in Alaska, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 5481. An act to transfer Blair County, 
Pa., from the western judicial district of 
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Pennsylvania to the middle judicial district 
of Pennsylvania; 
H. R. 5545. An act for the relief of H. Earle 


ussell; 

H. R. 5573. An act for the relief of Mrs. Noel 
Wright and Bunny Wright; 

H. R. 5605. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
J. B. Conmy; 

H. R. 5646. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Simon, lieutenant commander (SC), United 
States Navy, and R. D. Lewis; 

H. R. 5865. An act for the relief of Build- 
ers Specialties Co.; 

H. R. 6003 An act to amend an act en- 
titled “An act providing for the zoning of the 
District of Columbia and the regulation of 
the location, height, bulk, and uses of 
buildings and other structures and of the 
uses of land in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 20, 1938; 

H. R. 6072. An act authorizing the States of 
Arizona and California, jointly or separately, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Colorado River at 
or near Needles, Calif.; 

H. R. 6107. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
permit the vestry of Rock Creek Parish to 
utilize for burial sites certain land within its 
present holdings in Rock Creek Cemetery; 

H. R. 6270. An act to amend subsections 
(b), (d), and (e) of section 77 of the Judi- 
cial Code so as to transfer the county of 
Meriwether from the Columbus division of 
the middle district of Georgia to the Newnan 
division of the northern district of Georgia, 
and to change the terms of the district court 
for the Macon and Americus divisions in the 
middle district of Georgia; 

H. R. 6332. An act to revise the boundaries 
of the Chickamauga-Chattanooga National 
Military Park in the States of Georgia and 
Tennessee; 

H. R. 6536. An act to change the name of 
Conduit Road in the District of Columbia; 

H. J. Res. 231. Joint resolution to approve 
and authorize the continuance of certain 
payments for the hospitalization and care of 
Leo Mulvey, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 260. Joint resolution to authorize 
the United States Maritime Commission to 
8 certain lands in Nassau County, 

woke 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Austin Glass O'Mahoney 
Bailey Green Overton 
Ball Guffey Radcliffe 
Bankhead Gurney Reed 

bour Hayden Reynolds 
Barkley Hill er 
Bilbo Holman Russell 
Bone Hughes hwartz 
Brewster Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Brooks Kilgore Smathers 
Bulow Langer Stewart 
Burton Lee Taft 
Byrd Lucas Thomas, Idaho 
Capper McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Caraway McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McKellar Truman 
Clark, Idaho McNary Tunnell 
Clark, Mo. Maloney Vandenberg 
Connally Maybank Van Nuys 
Danaher Mead Walsh 
Davis Millikin Wheeler 
Doxey Murdock White 
Ellender Murray Wiley 
George Nye Willis 
Gillette O Daniel 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Harch!] and 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr, 
SMITH] are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness, 
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The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. WALLGREN] are holding hear- 
ings in western States on matters per- 
taining to national defense, and are 
therefore unable to be present. 

The Senators from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS and Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Brown], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Bunker], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Herrinel, the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
BANK], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Spencer], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Typrnes], and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wacner] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHnson] is unavoidably 
absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. My colleague the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is absent 
on public business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Broces] is absent as a result of injury 
and illness. 


The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Loben], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Toney] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
four Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


WAR PRODUCTION—PRESIDENT'S 
PRODUCTION ORDER 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor, at this point, a 
copy of the production order of the Presi- 
dent to Mr. Donald M. Nelson, and Mr. 
Nelson’s reply thereto 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


PRODUCTION ORDER— TEXT OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
ORDER FOR More PRODUCTION AND Mr. NEL- 
SON’S REPLY 


THE PRESIDENT'S LETTER 


Dran Mn. NELSON: The months just ahead 
are the critical months of the war. Victory 
depends in large measure on the increased 
war poduction we are able to get from our 
factories and arsenals in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1942. 

What has been done so far must be ex- 
ceeded. This is total war. We are all under 
fire—soldiers and civilians alike. No one is 
a spectator, we are all belligerents. To win 
we must fight. 

The urgency of today must be felt in every 
shop and factory producing war goods, in 
every home and on every farm. Then we 
shall achieve the spirit and cooperative ac- 
tion that carries a team to victory. 

I therefore direct you to take every possi- 
ble step to raise production now, to bring home 
to labor and management alike the supreme 
importance of war production this crucial 
spring. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


MR. NELSON’S REPLY 


My Dran Mn. PRESIDENT: In response to 
your letter directing me to take every possible 
step to increase war production in the crucial 
months ahead, the War Production Board is 
undertaking the following: 

A continuing national drive, designed not 
merely to increase production at once but to 
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keep stepping it up further as the war con- 
tinues. 

The principal aims of this drive are to in- 
crease production immediately in plants 
which now have war contracts and to con- 
vert other plants to war production as speed- 
ily and as completely as possible. 

This will be made effective in a great va- 
riety of ways, including: 

1, Greater utilization of plants now pro- 
ducing war goods, aimed at bringing us as 
close as possible to the theoretical maximum 
of 168 hours work per week for every machine 
in those plants 

2. Recognition and awards for outstanding 
industrial accomplishment both by manage- 
ment and labor. 

3. Establishment of a plan for joint labor- 
management war plant committees which 
will consider suggestions from all quarters for 
increasing production and which will help 
demonstrate the importance of our soldiers 
of production. 

I have discussed this matter with officials 
of the War and Navy Departments and the 
Maritime Commission and have been assured 
of their hearty cooperation. 

Monday night I shall start a series of 
weekly discussions of the part each one of 
us will play in this drive. I shall announce 
other details as rapidly as possible. 

Donar M. NELSON. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, DEPARTMENT OF 
Commence (S. Doc. No. 186) 


A communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Department 
of Commerce, fiscal year 1943, amounting to 
$461,750, in the form of an amendment to 
the Budget for that fiscal year (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON OPERATION OF SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of War, report- 
ing, pursuant to law, relative to the number 
of men in the land forces under the provisions 
of law on the last day of a specified month; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

REPORT OF THE FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 

A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Works Agency, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the second annual report of that 
Agency and its constituent administrations 
and authority, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1941 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, lists 
of papers and documents on the files of the 
Departments of War and the Navy, which are 
not needed in the conduct of business and 
have no permanent value or historical in- 
terest, and requesting action looking to their 
disposition (with accompanying papers); to 
a Joint Select Committee on the Disposition 
of Papers in the Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the Sen- 
ate, or presented, and referred as indi- 
cated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

The petition of Sidney J. Kittleson, of 
Fargo, N. Dak., praying for the enactment of 
legislation granting pensions to old and crip- 
pled persons; to the Committee on Finance. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition from 
Ralph H. West, of Cleveland, Ohio, praying 
for the prompt enactment of legislation to 
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regulate the manpower of the Nation, to pro- 
hibit strikes or walkouts, to abolish the 40- 
hour week, to provide for Sunday and holiday 
work, etc., so as to speed the war effort; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A resolution of the House of Representatives 
of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF PUERTO RICO 


I, Victor Gutierrez Franqui, secretary of the 
House of Representatives of Puerto Rico, 
hereby certify that at the meeting of this 
legislative body held on February 9, 1942, was 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas the totalitarian powers, with a 
decided purpose to destroy democracy 
throughout the world in order to establish a 
regime of violence, insecurity, and oppression, 
have extended their devastating war to the 
American Hemisphere; 

“Whereas after the brutal and treacherous 
attacks on the naval base of Pearl Harbor 
and the Philippine Islands the Congress of the 
United States declared the existence of a 
state of war with the totalitarian powers; 

“Whereas in the present conflict, which at 
this time already includes all the nations of 
the earth, the fate of democracy in the world 
is involved, the totalitarian powers striving 
to annihilate it definitely as an ideal of life 
and of government, and all free nations being 
bound in a common effort to insure its sub- 
sistence in order to save with it the conquests 
of civilization, the spiritual values of hu- 
manity, and the right of man to liberty, 
security, and peace; 

“Whereas the people of Puerto Rico, because 
of their close relations with the people and 
the Government of the United States and 
their devotion to the cause of democracy, are 
absolutely identified with the great American 
Nation in this struggle for the subsistence of 
liberty and right; 

“Whereas the people of Puerto Rico are 
ready to make the utmost contribution of 
men and effort and to suffer whatever sacri- 
fices may be necessary in order to fight beside 
the people and the Government of the United 
States in this transcendental struggle until 
the totalitarian powers are definitively de- 
feated and the bases of a regime of justice 
and security for all nations are firmly 
established; 3 

“Whereas, interpreting the sentiment of 
loyalty of our people to the American Na- 
tion and their solidarity of purpose in the 
fight begun, the Legislature of Puerto Rico 
today, the opening of its second regular ses- 
sion of the Fifteenth Legislature of Puerto 
Rico, considers it its duty to make these feel- 
ings public and to fix historical position in 
this great struggle for the cause of democ- 
racy, pledging its best efforts for the triumph 
thereof: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of Puerto Rico: 

“First. To express, as it is hereby expressed, 
the solidarity of the people of Puerto Rico 
with the people and the Government of the 
United States of America in the struggle 
against the totalitarian powers undertaken 
to safeguard democracy in the world. 

“Second. To pledge, as they are hereby 
pledged, all the resources and efforts of the 
people of Puerto Rico to carry forward the 
war until the total destruction of the mili- 
tary power of the totalitarian forces and the 
vigorous affirmation of liberty and democ- 
racy as standards of life for all peoples. 

“Third. To testify, as it is hereby testi- 
fied, to the administration of the Honorable 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the profound 
identification of our people with his efforts 
in favor of these great ideals of humanity. 

“Fourth. To send a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States 
of America; the Honorable Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt; to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States; to the 
President of the Senate of the United States; 
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to the Secretary of the Interior: to the Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, and to the Resident 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico to the United 
States.” 

And for transmittal to the Honorable 
Henry A. WALLACE, Vice President of the 
United States, I issue and sign these pres- 
ents, stamping thereon the seal of the House 
of Representatives, in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
this 9th day of February 1942. 

VICTOR GUTIERREZ FRANQUI, 
Secretary. 
By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A resolution of the Board of Supervisors 
of Houghton County, Mich., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to provide practical 
agricultural training on the farm for persons 
displaced from eraployment by defense proj- 
ects; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

A resolution of the Board of Supervisors 
of Houghton County, Mich., favoring the 
adoption and establishment of a flood-control 
plan for the Sturgeon River; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

A resolution of the City Council of Ecorse, 
Mich., protesting against the establishment 
of a proposed housing project for Willow 
Run, and favoring the establishment of such 
a project for the city of Ecorse and adjacent 
communities in the State of Michigan; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

A resolution adopted by the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan Association of Road 
Commissioners and Engineers at the twenty- 
eighth annual Michigan Highway conference 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., favoring changes in 
existing laws so as to permit the use of 
Work Projects Administration employees, un- 
der direct supervision of county road commis- 
sions, on county highway maintenance to 
supplement the regular work of the county 
road commissions; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

A resolution adopted by the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan Associatio of Road 
Commissioners & Engineers at the twenty- 
eighth annual Michigan highway conference 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., protesting against the 
enactment of legislation to empower the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or any 
other Federal agency to determine the maxi- 
mum weights and sizes of commercial vehi- 
cles engaged in interstate commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The petition of members of the Christian 
Workers Guild of the Burton Heights Chris- 
tian Reformed Church, in the State of Mich- 
igan, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to curtail the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic beverages in the interest of na- 
tional defense; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

A resolution of the Lansing (Mich.) Defense 
Council, favoring adequate military protec- 
tion for vital defense areas in the State of 
to the Committee on Military 


A petition of sundry citizens of Detroit, 
Mich., praying for the enactment of the bill 
(S. 860) to provide for the common defense 
in relation to the sale of alcoholic liquors to 
the members of the land and naval forces of 
the United States and to provide for the sup- 
pression of vice in the vicinity of military 
camps and naval establishments; ordered to 
lie on the table. 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

“STATE OF MICHIGAN—MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE 
“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 3 

“(By Messrs. Laframboise and McCallum) 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to designate 

as a military road a highway from Detour to 

Sault Ste. Marie, in the Upper Peninsula of 

Michigan 

“Whereas a military road should be desig- 
nated and established from Detour to Sault 
Ste. Marie, in the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
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gan, paralleling as near as may be the St. 
Mawa River, building along s&id road airports 
and such defense protection as may be advis- 
able, inasmuch as the St. Marys River very 
largely constitutes the boundary between the 
United States and Canada in that location; 
and 

“Whereas it is vital in keeping the Michigan 
arsenal of defense in operation, that the Great 
Lakes and connections between the Upper and 
Lower Peninsulas be kept open and protected: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Michigan 
Legislature respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States to designate as a military 
road a highway from Detour to Sault Ste. 
Marie, in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Congress, ahd to the Michigan Members in the 
Senate and House of Congress. 

“Adopted by the senate on February 17, 
1942. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives on 
February 18, 1942, 

“FRED I. CHASE, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“My es F. Gray, 
“Clerk of the House oj Representatives.” 
By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition of sundry citizens of Wilsey, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of the bill 
(S. 860) to provide for the common defense 
in relation to the sale of alcoholic liquors to 
the members of the land and naval forces of 
the United States and to provide for the sup- 
pression of vice in the vicinity of military 
camps and naval establishments; ordered to 
lie on the table. 


INTEREST RATES ON LAND BANK AND 
COMMISSIONER LOANS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent and ask to have printed in the REC- 
orp and appropriately referred a letter 
and a resolution from the Norton County 
National Farm Loan Association of Nor- 
ton, Kans., urging continuation of 344 
percent interest rates on Federal land 
bank and Land Bank Commissioner 
loans. These communications clearly 
present the urgent need for favorable 
consideration of a financing program 
which will provide reasonable interest 
rates for farmers. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

THE Norton County 
NATIONAL FARM ASSOCIATION, 
Norton, Kans., February 19, 1942. 
The Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senator from Kansas, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Norton County National 
Farm Loan Association held February 11, 1942, 
at Norton, Kans., with 101 stockholders pres- 
ent, representing approximately 27 percent of 
the stockholders, a motion was made and 
unanimously carried instructing the board of 
directors of the Norton County National Farm 
Loan Association to prepare a resolution con- 
cerning the continuation of 31,-percent 
interest rates on Federal land bank and Land 
Bank Commissioner loans for an additional 
period, with instructions that a copy of this 
resolution be mailed each Senator from Kan- 
sas and the Representatives from the western 
half of the State. 

A great number of the borrowers of this 
association have never raised a crop since 
1933, when their loans were made, until 1941, 
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which was an average season. The grass in 
this territory, through continued drought 
and dust, would not pasture a normal 
amount of livestock, and it was not until the 
1941 season that the pastures of this terri- 
tory became practically normal. 

A copy of the resolution adopted by the 
directors is enclosed for your information. It 
seems hard to have the interest rates in- 
creased after the first crop raised in this ter- 
ritory, and before the farmers of this terri- 
tory have a chance to get back on their feet. 
We have made substantial progress this year, 
and I believe with two more crops the bor- 
rowers in this territory would be on a sub- 
stantial paying basis again. I realize there 
are territories where this condition did not 
exist, and where fair crops have been raised 
continuously over a period of years; and that 
the farm-credit system covers the entire 
United States. We understand there is a 
bill before Congress other than the Fulmer 
bill, which provides for continuation of the 
3 ½-percent interest rate for an additional 
period of time. We urge your study and sup- 
port of this bill continuing the present rate 
of interest until such time as the farmers of 
northwest Kansas can liquidate their past- 
due obligations and get their farms back on a 
paying basis. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEAN W. KISSELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Enclosure 

Be it resolved, Due to a series of eight crop 
failures in a row in this territory, we, the 
stockholders of the Norton County National 
Farm Loan Association of Norton, Kans., feel 
it is highly essential and important that the 
3% percent interest rate be continued on all 
Federal land bank and Land Bank Commis- 
sioner loans at least until the emergency 
period is over and the farmers of this terri- 
tory have a chance to get back on their feet, 
or such time as the Federal land bank can 
refinance its outstanding high-rate interest 
bonds; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
signed by the board of directors and attested 
by the secretary-treasurer of said association 
in attendance at said annual stockholders’ 
meeting and that a copy of said resolution be 
mailed all Senators from Kansas and all 
Congressmen from western Kansas. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR SALES AND 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE AROUND MILI- 
TARY CAMPS—PETITION 


Mr. TUNNELL presented a petition of 
sundry citizens of Felton, Del., which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, without all the 
signatures attached, as follows: 


PETITION FOR S. 860 


To the Members oj the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States: 

Whereas in the War Act of 1917 the Con- 
gress of the United States included legisla- 
tion forbidding the exploitation of the men 
in the Army and the Navy by liquor and 
commercialized vice, even though liquor was 
then forbidden in any military unit; and 

Whereas in the Selective Service Act the 
Congress of 1940 called the young men of the 
present time to train for defense of our Na- 
tion, if need be, and there now exists for 
these young defenders no defense from the 
activities of what Gen George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff of the Army of the United 
States, referred to as “a sordid basiness for 
the accumulation of money,” namely, the 
traffic in alcoholic beverages, and since beer 
is now sold in the camps by Government au- 
thority, and since commercialized prostitution 
in camp areas threatens health, morals, and 
efficiency of service: Now, therefore, 

We, the undersigned citizens of Felton, 
State of Delaware, do respectfully petition 
you to vote for S. 860 as a contribution to a 
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wholesome defense program and a reenact- 
ment of legislation similar to that of 1917, 
and so give to the young men of 1941 the 
protection their fathers had in 1917. 

HATTIE O. EATON. 

E. A. BRADLEY. 

L. V. HURD. 
(And sundry other citizens, all of Felton, 

Del.) 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 
RIVER—RESOLUTION OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE SENATE 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and print- 
ing in the Recorp a resolution adopted 
by the Pennsylvania State Senate rela- 
tive to construction of the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce snd ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, under the rule, as follows: 


The often-reappearing question of the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway is again 
pending in the Congress of the United States. 

Now, when every available dollar and every 
hour of productive effort is needed in start- 
ing the offensive warfare promised by our 
President, it seems most unwise to expend 
our money and effort for the accomplishment 
of any hing that is not urgent at this time. 

All available money, material, and man- 
power should be used now to insure and 
bring about a speedy conclusion of the war. 
To do otherwise will prolong the war and 
result in the needless sacrifice of many 
American lives. 

The construction of the contemplated sea- 
way can add nothing to a successful offen- 
sive, and the manpower diverted from the 
production of weapons of war may contribute 
to disaster: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania is opposed to the con- 
struction of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway 
at this time on account of the necessary and 
consequent expenditure of funds and the use 
of manpower, both of which are vitally neces- 
sary to carry on the offensive warfare prom- 
ised by our military and naval leaders and 
to successfully terminate the war; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania hereby memorializes 
the Congress of the United States not to ap- 
prove or authorize the construction of the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Secretary of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative elected from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I present 
and ask to have appropriately referred 
a resolution unanimously adopted by the 
Senate of the Legislature of the State 
of Pennsylvania on February 25, 1942, 
opposing the building of the St. Law- 
rence waterway. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion presented by the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania will be referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

(For resolution referred to, see the 
foregoing identical resolution printed, 
under the rule, when presented by Mr. 
GUFFEY). 

COMMITTEE REPORT FILED DURING 

RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
26th ultimo, 

Mr. ELLENDER, on February 28, 1942, 
from the Committee on Education and 
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Labor, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 6483) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to expedite the provision of hous- 
ing in connection with national defense, 
and for other purposes,” approved Oc- 
tober 14, 1840, as amended, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 1149) thereon. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 6005) to authorize cases 
under the Expediting Act of February 11, 
1903, to be heard and determined by 
courts constituted in the same manner 
as courts constituted to hear and deter- 
mine cases involving the constitution- 
ality of acts of Congress, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 
1151) thereon. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may file for 
the Committee on the Judiciary a writ- 
ten report on House bill 6005 during the 
recess or adjournment of the Senate. 

_ The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


WATER SYSTEM AND RATES IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I re- 
port back favorably with amendments 
Senate Resolution 169, submitted on Sep- 
tember 22, 1941, by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Capper] for the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate with 
amendments, on page 2, line 8, after the 
words “during the“, to strike out “ses- 
sions, recesses, and adjourned periods”, 
and insert “present session”; and on page 
2, line 17, to strike out “$20,000” and in- 
sert “$5,000”, so as to make the resolution 
read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized and directed 
to make a full and complete study and investi- 
gation of the administration and operation of 
the water system of the District of Columbia, 
and a full and complete study and investiga- 
tion of the proposed increase in water rates in 
the District of Columbia and the distribution, 
sale, and resale of such water to the con- 
sumers thereof in the District of Columbia 
and its environs. The committee is author- 
ized to use the records, services, facilities, and 
personnel of departments and agencies of the 
Government, both Federal and municipal, in 
carrying out its powers under this resolution, 
The committee shall report to the Senate, at 
the earliest practicable date, the results of 
its study and investigations, together with 
its recommendations, if any, for necessary 
legislation. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the present session of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, to employ such 
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clerical and other assistants, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such cor- 
respondence, books, papers, and documents, 
to administer such oaths, to take such testi- 
mony, and to make such expenditures, as it 
deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report such hearings shall not be 
in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The 
expenses of the committee, which shall not 
exceed $5,000, shall be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed 


VIOLATIONS OF FREE SPEECH AND RIGHTS 
OF LABOR—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 
(PT. I OF REPT. NO. 1150) 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. On behalf of 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FOLLETTE], and as coming from the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 266, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
I submit a report on Employers’ Associa- 
tions and Collective Bargaining in Cali- 
fornia, part I, which is a general intro- 
duction to the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received and 
printed, under the rule. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I also ask that a short digest of part I, 
which will include some of the salient ex- 
cerpts from the report, be printed in the 
Record so that the Members of the Sen- 
ate may have a readily available outline 
of the subject matter to be covered in this 
report. The volume submitted today is 
the first part of a 10-part report on the 
subject Employers’ Associations and Col- 
lective Bargaining in California. This 
report is based upon the concluding field 
investigation of the committee’s 4-year 
inquiry. The subsequent parts will be 
tendered as they become available from 
the Printing Office. The first volume, 
which was submitted today, is in the na- 
ture of a general introduction. It con- 
tains a preface which relates the Cali- 
fornia report to the previous reports by 
the committee. The volume further 
describes the circumstances which 
prompted the Senate to authorize this 
particular inquiry in California. It out- 
lines the scope of the investigation and 
hearings and the nature of the subject 
matter of subsequent parts of the report. 
It provides a background for the later 
analysis of the part played by organized 
groups, such as the Associated Farmers 
of California and its affiliates, in promot- 
ing certain types of labor legislation re- 
strictive of labor’s civil rights and at- 
tempting the direct invasion of the rights 
of labor by interference with union or- 
ganization and collective bargaining. 
Finally, this volume includes a brief re- 
cital of the committee’s conception of the 
significance of this California inquiry 
and its bearing on national issues. 

The field investigation in California, 
the last which will be undertaken, was 
initiated in 1938, resumed pursuant to 
express authorization in August 1939, and 
concluded early in 1940. Notwithstand- 
ing the diversion of world-shaking efforts, 
the committee has endeavored to dis- 
charge its obligation to analyze the evi- 
dence previously collected. It felt that a 
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last close-up analysis of the sources of 
industrial autecracy in the epoch that 
passed with the last year of peace, 1939, 
would assist in the preservation and de- 
velopment of industrial democracy in the 
dangerous years of world and post-war 
adjustments that are ahead. The com- 
mittee believes that a wise and dynamic 
national labor policy can be developed 
only in the light of full information con- 
cerning the continuing violations of the 
rights of labor to organize and bargain 
collectively and the rights of free speech 
and assembly related thereto. It trusts 
this volume of the report and the parts 
that follow will be useful in that regard. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the digest of the report submitted 
by the Senator from Utah will be printed 
in the RECORD. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


A subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, Senator ROBERT M. 
La FoLLETTE, Wisconsin, chairman, and Sena- 
tor ELERT D. THOMAS, Utah, presented to 
the Senate today the first part of an exten- 
sive report on employers’ associations and 
collective bargaining in California. The vol- 
ume tendered today was in the nature of a 
general introduction to nine succeeding 
parts, each of which will deal with a particu- 
lar phase of the subject. The later parts will 
be submitted periodically as they become 
available from the Printing Office. 

The entire report is based upon a lengthy 
inquiry conducted on the west coast by the 
committee into violations of the rights of 
free speech and assembly and undue inter- 
ference with the right of labor to organize 
and bargain collectively (pursuant to S. Res. 
266, 74th Cong., 2d sess.). Hearings were held 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles in late 
1939 and early 1940. This was followed by a 
careful analysis of the 11,000-page record 
compiled. The west coast inquiry was the 
concluding field investigation conducted by 
the committee in its long 4-year history. 

Senator La FoLLETTE, the chairman, has 
also announced that the committee would 
file a series of recommendations for new 
legislation. These recommendations will 
suggest methods for alleviation of the condi- 
tions disclosed in the committee’s final in- 
quiry on the west coast and its previous ex- 
tensive researches in the industrial and min- 
ing areas of the East and Middle West. The 
committee is engaged in continuing study 
and drafting of the specific measures which 
will be introduced in Congress in conjunc- 
tion with these recommendations. 

The committee's field investigation in Call- 
fornia was initiated in 1938 and resumed, pur- 
suant to express authorization, in August 
1939, 1 month before the outbreak of war in 
Europe. It was completed in January 1940, 
and the evidence has been analyzed in pains- 
taking fashion, notwithstanding the diver- 
sion of world-shaking events. The commit- 
tee felt that a last close-up analysis of the 
sources of industrial autocracy in the epoch 
that passed with the last year of peace— 
1939—would assist in the preservation and 
development of industrial democracy in the 
dangerous years of war and post-war adjust- 
ments that are ahead. $ 

As the last of . long series, stretching over 
4 years, the California inquiry was the most 
comprehensive and complex of any carried on 
by the committee. Although geographically 
concentrated, the disclosures are far-reaching 
in their implications. The scope of the sur- 
vey is defined in part I of the report, issued 
today, as follows: 

“The committee's investigation in Cali- 
fornia dealt with organized violations of the 
rights of labor and organized infringement 
of the rights of free speech and assembly both 
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in industry and in agriculture. In its indus- 
trial aspects this inquiry was an extension of 
the committee’s earlier studies of resistance 
to the national policy of collective bargaining, 
and the undue interference with the rights 
of labor and the violations of constitutional 
rights which usually arise therefrom. In the 
industrial phase of the inquiry the commit- 
tee examined he policies and activities of 
certain prominent employers’ associations, 
allied detective agencie: and espionage sys- 
tems, and certain important controversies or 
conflicts in urban industrial relations over 
the period since the passage of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. In the field of agri- 
culture the committee examined a range of 
employer-employee relationships to which the 
Congress has not yet extended any guaranties 
of collective bargaining or any prohibitions of 
unfair or oppressive labor practices. 

“The committee was moved to study this 
field of employment relations because of cer- 
tain flagrant violations of the constitutional 
rights mentioned in its resolution which had 
occurred therein. In this phase of th in- 
quiry, the committee explored not only these 
violations of civil liberties but also the fun- 
damental nature and characteristics of em- 
ployment relations in California agriculture, 
and the nature of that agriculture itself, and 
made a careful study of the desirability of 
extending the guaranty of collective bargain- 
ing as well as the protection of other Federal 
legislation to the workers in this field. 

“The two phases of the committee’s in- 
quiry in California are closely related through 
the identity of economic interests and em- 
ployers’ associations active in both fields and 
through the close interlocking of social and 
economic trends and events. As this brief 
recital suggests, the committee’s report on 
this inquiry will constitute a comprehensive 
summary of efforts in California to resist the 
practice of collective bargaining, and their 
background up to 1940” (pt. I, pp. 2-3). 

The committee’s hearings in California 
totaled 28 days. Three hundred and ninety- 
five witnesses were called and testified, and 
their testimony fills 2,451 pages of the printed 
record. In addition, many of them sub- 
mitted written statements or affidavits or 
other material which was included in the 
record. A total of 1,747 exhibits was intro- 
duced in the record during the hearings; an 
additional 5,875 exhibits were entered as of 
July 1, 1940, to supplement numerous im- 
portant aspects of the record already com- 
piled. The public record is included in parts 
46 through 77 of the committee’s hearings. 
Only parts 76 and 77 of the record remain to 
be printed. The 9 forthcoming parts of the 
report will cover the committee’s investiga- 
tion in detail with complete documentation. 

Part I, introduced today, is only 62 pages 
long and serves largely to point out the 
salient aspects of the committee’s inquiry 
and the parts that are to follow. It contains 
a 9-page preface which relates the California 
report to previous reports by the committee 
and restates the committee’s conception of 
the problem. It describes the circumstances 


that prompted the Senate to authorize this 


particular California inquiry. It outlines the 
scope of the investigation and hearings in 
California and the nature of the subject mat- 
ter of the subsequent parts of the report. 
By discussing some recent judicial opinious 
on the constitutional validity of the particu- 
lar regulation attempted it provides a back- 
ground for the later analysis of the part 
played by organized employer groups, such as 
the Associated Farmers of California and its 
affiliates, in promoting certain types of State 
and local legislation, restrictive of labor's civil 
rights. Finally, part I includes a 6-page re- 
cital of the committee’s observations con- 
cerning the significance of the California in- 
quiry and its bearing upon current national 
issues. The titles of the forthcoming part 
of the California report, listed in part I will 
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serve to indicate the subjects treated. They 
are as follows: 

Part II. Organized Antiunionism in Cali- 
fornia Industry Prior to the Passage of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Part III. The Disadvantaged Status of Un- 
organized Labor in California's Industrialized 
Agriculture. 

Part IV. Employers’ Associations and Their 
Labor Policies in California’s Industrialized 
Agriculture. 

Part V. The Organization of Resistance to 
Collective Bargaining in California, 1935-39. 

Part VI. A Study of Labor Policies of Em- 
ployers’ Associations in the Los Angeles Area, 
1935-39. 

Part VII. A Study of Labor Policies of Em- 
ployers’ Associations in the San Francisco 
Bay Area, 1935-39. 

Part VIII. The Associated Farmers of Cali- 
fornia, Inc.—Its Reorganization, Policies, and 
Significance, 1935-39. 

Part IX. The Origin and Promotion of Re- 
cent Legislation in California Limiting 
Labor's Civil Rights. 

Part X. Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions. 

The most novel and provocative feature of 
the California inquiry, as indicated by part I, 
was the detailed disclosure of an organized 
political and economic system of abuse of 
hundr 4s of thousands of wage workers in 
the fields and factories of California's gigantic 
agricultural industry—the agriculture of 
modern mass production. 

A popular book and a film by the same 
name, Grapes of Wrath, and numerous press 
and periodic accounts have revealed to many 
the specter of this challenging situation. But 
public action has awaited a firmer factual 
basis. 

California’s spectacular record of agricul- 
tural strikes was a matter of established sta- 
tistics. The committee’s preliminary inves- 
tigation of the problem in the fall of 1938, 
before it achieved any dramatic national 
attention, “suggested an economic and social 
problem of great complexity and magnitude 
as the background for this series of industrial 
disturbances in agriculture and for a far 
wider range of violent incidents, arrests, 
assaults, riots. killings, evictions, intimida- 
tions, and vigilantism, arising therefrom, than 
had previously been imagined. It became 
evident that no investigation which did not 
probe the underlying causes of this disorder 
could be called adequate (pt. I, pp. 11-12) .” 

To this task the committee has devoted a 
large portion of its efforts, reasoning, in the 
language of part I, as follows: 

“From the first it was apparent that the 
completely disadvantaged economic, social, 
and political status of these workers placed 
serious obstacles in the way of their exercise 
of the rights of association and collective bar- 
gaining. It became incumbent on the com- 
mittee to study the causes and the nature of 
disab''ities under which these people labored, 
the underemployment, poverty, migrancy, 
and lack of security which rendered them 
unable to achieve even a degree of the eco- 
nomic stability afforded to the average indus- 
trial wage earner (pt. I. p. 7).” 

The committee, in part I, has emphasized 
the difficult and almost unprecedented char- 
acter of this sort of intensive examination, 
observing: 

“After a century of trade-union organiza- 
tion and 50 years of social legislation, the 
problems of the industrial worker are gener- 
ally well understood by the public, but no 
such understanding as yet exists of the prob- 
lems of the agricultural wage laborer and 
the question of employment relations in in- 
dustrialized agriculture. In treating the ag- 
ricultural phase of the investigation, there- 
fore, it is necessary to begin with funda- 
mentals—to discuss the elements of the new 
mass-production agriculture, the status of the 
wage laborer, his past efforts in the direction 
of self-organization, and the structure and 
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policies of employers’ associations active in 
the fleld, before it is possible to proceed in- 
telligently to a consideration of the present 
conflict in California agriculture and its 
meaning (pt. I, p. 32).” 

Some general indication of the character 
of the committee's specific findings, to be 
treated at greater length in succeeding parts, 
is contained in certain general statements in- 
cluded in part I, in which the committee 
characterized the situation generally as fol- 
lows: 

“The California study also reveals the 
existence of a wide and important field of 
economic activity in which civil liberties 
today are not freely expressed, and in which 
public intervention is called for to restore 
them. Employment relations in California’s 
industrialized agriculture have been left in 
the unfettered control of employers’ groups 
and associations. The results, to be detailed 
in this report, are almost beyond belief. Un- 
employment, underemployment, disorganized 
and haphazard migrancy, lack of adequate 
Wages or annual income, bad housing, in- 
sufficient education, little medical care, the 
great public burden of relief, the denial of 
civil liberties, riots, strife, corruption, are all 
part and parcel of this autocratic system 
of labor relations that has for decades dom- 
inated California’s agricultural industry. In 
this California provides a clear dem- 
onstration that in an industrial society the 
stronger side of the employment relation 
cannot well be permitted to devise policies 
and conduct its affairs solely in accord with 
its own wishes. Such so-called laissez-faire 
constitutes too great a danger to the public 
welfare, too great a drain on the public 
purse, and too great an injury to the entire 
fabric of democratic rights (pt. I, p. 59).” 

As part I emphasizes, the committee views 
the problem as involving a great deal more 
than the confirmation of the civil rights of 
an isolated group of agricultural laborers in 
California. It feels that a national agricul- 
tural labor problem is emerging. In the 
words of part I: 

“In California’s industrialized agriculture, 
however, the evil of unbalance has gone so 
far that public intervention will have to do 
more than reassert the abstract rights of the 
oppressed, more than prescribe legal remedies. 
It will have to advance measures for their 
economic relief and rehabilitation and for the 
reorganization of the labor market in which 
they work. In doing this it will have to pro- 
ceed with a full understanding of the nature 
of the whole agricultural problem, and the 
significance of the sweeping changes which 
are appearing in our traditional conception 
of the farmer and the family farm. Today 
the family-farm system, which has never 
prevailed in the cotton- and tobacco-produc- 
ing areas in the South, and long ago lost its 
dominance in California, seems on the wane 
throughout the Nation. Large-scale opera- 
tions, specialization of functions, mechani- 
zation, multiple or chain farming are the pre- 
dominant characteristics of our changing ag- 
riculture. Drought, depression, dust storms, 
and a concentration of ownership and con- 
trol slowly but inexorably are separating the 
farmer from the ownership of the land he 
tills. The course of the industrial revolution 
is becoming clearly visible on the land. In 
the wake of expanding cash crop and com- 
mercial farming industrialized or semi-indus- 
trialized agriculture is translating the les- 
sons of the industrial revolution from the 
urban shop to the factory farm. Even in the 
regions where this system has not been estab- 
lished the security and prosperity of the in- 
dependent farm operator, who, with his fam- 
ily and an occasional hired man, works his 
own land, is passing. His future is dark, and, 
except for the few who may become large 
commercial farm operators depending upon 
hired wage labor, the path of the farmer is 
likely to lead to the role of landless farm la- 
borer or share tenant, with a precarious foot- 
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ing on the land. Today any farmer, farmer's 
son, or unemployed urban citizen may find his 
future economic welfare dependent upon the 
wages and working conditions fixed by em- 
ployers who own or manage the land on 
which he finds employment. The unchecked 
force of finance, capitalism, and the efficiency 
of large-scale and mechanistic operation are 
rapidly eliminating the prosperous family 
farm, the institution around which our rural 
democracy has functioned. (See pt. I, pp. 
59-61.)” 

The committee was so impressed with the 
magnitude and importance of this develop- 
ment that on its return to Washington, it 
conducted a brief set of hearings, confined 
to the testimony of responsible public offi- 
cials and experts on the economic and social 
aspects of the national farm-labor probiem, of 
which it had become strongly conscious dur- 
ing the course of its California hearings. 
Subsequent to those hearings, additional ma- 
terial of a very valuable hal cter bearing 
upon the same general subject has become 
available through the investigation of the 
Select Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to Investigate Interstate Migration, 
and various publications of the Department 
of Agriculture, The committee feels that 
these reports, coupled with the published 
volumes of the testimony before it, consti- 
tute a mass of information which tenders 
a grave legislative issue to the Congress which 
will compel its continued attention. The 
committee believes that the solution of this 
issue touches and concerns importantly the 
rights and liberties of labor. In the con- 
cluding portion of part I, great stress is put 
upon this issue and the importance of the 
labor problem in California agriculture: 

“Soon the pattern that shapes the course 
of labor relations in California agrfculture 
may be dominant in the Nation’s rural so- 
ciety. The alternatives are clear. We must 
either sacrifice the economies and efficiencies 
inherent in large-scale, specialized, commer- 
cialized agriculture or devise and protect a 
pattern of economic democracy in which the 
individual hired wage worker or his equiva- 
lent under some form of tenancy may effec- 
tively exercise his civil rights to participate 
fully in our economic democracy and its 
benefits: It was the purpose of the com- 
mittee to explore intensively the plight of 
the California agricultural laborer in order 
to throw full light and understanding upon 
the task of making the adjustments that a 
democracy must make when men who work 
the land are largely separated from rights 
of property init. This democracy must make 
these adjustments if it is to obtain and pre- 
serve its national unity, purpose, and ideals 
in the ever-growing rural areas that are in- 
creasingly being given over to either in- 
dustrialized or commercialized agriculture 
(pt. I, p. 61).” 

But, notwithstanding the important rela- 
tionship of this agricultural labor problem to 
broad questions of labor’s civil rights, the 
committee, in its California inquiry, places 
its greatest emphasis upon organized anti- 
unionism, characterized by belligerent em- 
ployers’ associations and their tools. As part 
I points out, the committee’s work in Cali- 
fornia in its broadest sense constitutes an 
intensive examination of the poiicies and ac- 
tivities of these associations of employers, 
similar to those found elsewhere in the Nation 
and to some extent previously investigated 
by the committee, which are devoted to at- 
tacking or frustrating the right of collective 
bargaining. The committee’s report charac- 
terizes the activities of these associations in 
California as follows: 

“In its California inquiry, the committee 
found belligerent associations of this char- 
acter more active and of greater importance 
than elsewhere. With a long history of domi- 
nance over employment relations behind 
them, they played an astonishingly aggressive 
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and open role in the more recent history of- 
California’s industrial relations. While the 


committee also found abundant evidence In 


California of the use of those oppressive labor 
practices, such as industrial espionage, which 
it had explored in its earlier investigations, 
it gave them less intensive study, feeling that 
its earlier findings and the recommendations 
embodied in its bill made such study unneces- 
sary. The committee was therefore able to 
concentrate its attention on the activities and 
interaction of the various antiunion associa- 
tions in California—their history, develop- 
ment, and effect upon the pattern of indus- 
trial relations. In this inquiry the committee 
did not confine its examination to cutstand- 
ing examples of the different types of anti- 
union associations, as it had before, but en- 
compassed all the belligerent associations of 
any importance in the economic region under 
investigation. Such a wide and comprehen- 
sive basis of study gives added significance 
to the committee’s findings and judgment 
upon the nature of these associations and 
their effect upon the exercise of the rights of 
labor (pt. I, p. 7).” 

Fundamental to this investigation was a 
complete examination of the genesis, role, and 
activities of that much-publicized but none- 
theless mysterious organization, the Associ- 
ated Farmers of California, Inc. No other 
phase of the committee's preliminary inquiry 
aroused a greater demand for its completion 
than its concern with the Associated Farm- 
ers. This organization was the link between 
the agricultural interests and industry gen- 
erally in California. In part I the full sig- 
nificance of this relationship is indicated in 
this statement: 

“The committee began to discover evidence 
of the activities of the belligerent antiunion 
employers’ associations in this field of agri- 
cultural labor relations. Employers’ or trade 
associations composed of persons or corpora- 
tions engaged in whole or in part in agricul- 
tural production have assumed responsibility 
for the labor problems of their members. As 
the evidence was accumulated, it began to 
appear that many of these agricultural em- 
ployers’ assoriations had close ties with bel- 
ligerent associations of employers in the cities 
and in industrial pursuits, and that many of 
the agricultural employers’ associations were 
even more vigorous and outspoken in resist- 
ing the principles of collective bargaining 
than their urban allies. The antiunion as- 
sociations of agricultural employers therefore 
became one of the chief subjects of the com- 
mittee’s inquiry. 

“Distinct from the associations of agricul- 
tural employers were certain so-called farmer 
groups, whose increasingly vocal opposition 
to the principles of collective bargaining in 
all fields of endeavor proved to be coupled 
with secretive and hitherto undisclosed finan- 
cial assistance and support from urban in- 
dustrial employers and their antiunion asso- 
clations, This situation raised serious 
questions, Was the spirit of resistance to 
the rights of collective bargaining, checked 
by national law at least temporarily in in- 
dustry, to become entrenched in those seg- 
ments of the economic structure exempted 
from the application of the National Labor 
Relations Act and thus defy the orderly ad- 
vance of economic democracy? Or, perhaps, 
was it there to gather strength and eventu- 
ally reestablish some modern variation of the 
old system of industrial tyranny (pt. I. p. 8).” 

Part I of the committee’s California report 
is a clear and positive indication that, at 
least insofar as the members of the commit- 
tee are concerned, the issue of labor's civil 
liberties and the responsibility of our Gov- 
ernment to nourish and protect those liber- 
ties, particularly the right to organize and 
bargain collectively, is not one that can be 
omitted from legislative deliberation. The 
committee feels that the issue of the pro- 
tection of labor's rights of association and 
collective bargaining is as important and 
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timely today as it ever has been. It is only 
entering what appears to be a new phase. 


Part I of the report serves to give the | 


proper perspective to the significant develop- 
ments which have occurred in the field of 
civil liberties and labor legislation since the 
committee’s inception and make the Cali- 
fornia report particularly timely today. War 
conditions call for the elimination of those 
internal conflicts, so disruptive to any sense 
of unity, which the committee revealed and 
analyzed in its California investigation. The 
report points this out as follows: 

“Since the completion of the California 
inquiry early in 1940, the national emergency 
has increased. Under the effort required by 
defense production, certain flaws in our pat- 
tern of social and economic relationships will 
become both more apparent and more dan- 
gerous. At such a time it becomes more 
than ever important to know the causes of 
social and industrial unrest and to deal wise- 
ly and effectively with the conflicts of eco- 
nomic interest between groups of citizens. 
Policies of industrial management, which, 
in tranquil times, bore the bitter fruit of 
strikes and violence, may, when the Nation 
is engaged in a great national-defense effort, 
prove our undoing. To cloak such policies 
in the name of national defense, and to seek 
their attainment through legislation which 
infringes the constitutional liberties of those 
of our citizens who work for wages, is to pur- 
sue a private vendetta at the cost of national 
unity. 

“The committee trusts that this report will 
be read in the context of the national emer- 
gency and in the light of the current discus- 
sion concerning organized labor, national de- 
fense, and the permanent outlines of an 
ideal national labor policy. It believes that 
the report will identify some of the results 
which flow from a policy which denies to 
workingmen a strong voice, through self - 
organization, in the terms and conditions 
of their work—whether that policy be ex- 
pressed in extra legal action through oppres- 
sive or unfair labor practices or in repressive 
legislation violative of constitutional rights, 
or both, as it was in certain aspects of labor 
relations in California. The course of labor 
relations traced by this report demonstrates 
not only that there are powerful groups in 
our society who, from fear or greed or, in 
some cases, simply from bad advice, have 
fought the creation and maintenance of a 
well-balanced system of collective bargaining 
with every resource at their disposal but 
more significantly, that their efforts have 
been the source of that which they profess 
to dread—the growth of class antagonisms 
and an unsettling and poisoning of industrial 
relations. The guaranties which the Consti- 
tution throws around civil liberties are 
neither pious declarations nor archaic echoes 
of the historic past; they are the ground plan 
for the healthy functioning of an industrial 
society. Their infraction will shatter our 
democratic society upon its internal con- 
flicts; their fulfillment will enable it to 
achieve a strength and unity which no do- 
mestic or foreign enemy can challenge (pt. I, 
pp. 58-59).” 

The California report also has a bearing on 
the current question of labor legislation, In 
the course of its inquiry in California, the 
committee had occasion to examine various 
legislative measures, both State and local, 
which were intended to curb certain activities 
of organized labor. The committee examined 
these measures both in their effects and their 
inspiration, because they fell squarely within 
its jurisdiction, invading as they did the 
constitutional rights of free speech or assem- 
bly as interpreted by the courts. The com- 
mittee found that these measures, for the 
most part, far from creating industrial peace, 
only deepened and intensified civic unity and 
discord. The committee also found that 
these measures were supported and pro- 
moted, sometimes secretly, by the same bel- 
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ligerent employers’ associations which were 
devoted to the destruction of collective bar- 
gaining through other measures, stating in 
this connection: 

“In their struggle against unionism and 
collective bargaining the employers’ associa- 
tions of California had long sought to use 
the law to deprive unions of their more po- 
tent weapons of collective action. Part of 
their effort was legislative, as we have ob- 
served; part was directed to securing restric- 
tive interpretations of case law and the 
statutory labor code; and part was aimed at 
cultivating and creating a state of mind 
among the public which would make such 
legal restraints possible. 

“It should be noted that the enforcement 
of the National Labor Relations Act spurred 
the employers’ associations of California to 
press for the enactment of State legisla- 
tion which would be as injurious to the free 
exercise of the rights of labor as the Federal 
law was beneficial. There was less agitation 
for State legislation of this sort when private 
interference and repression were allowed to 
go on unchecked. When private repression 
of collective bargaining was curbed by Fed- 
eral law the employers’ associations developed 
a new interest in repressive local ordinances 
and State statutes. This ominous tendency 
was manifested in other States as well. Even 
today it remains a threat to the full reaiiza- 
tion of collective bargaining and should be 
constantly guarded against (pt. I, p. 50).” 

The committee as a result of its inquiry 
did not come to the conclusion that the 
statutory protection of the rights of labor 
should be eliminated or diminished. In- 
deed, it concluded that organized anti- 
unionism had continued its drive, despite 
the passage of the National Labor Relations 
Act, and that it required drastic treatment 
by additional legislative action. On this 
subject the committee stated: 

“The significance of this inquiry is that 
there is a need for adding to and increas- 
ing the protection of labor’s civil rights 
through legislative action if we are to 
achieve that pervasive degree of collective 
bargaining procedure that is recognized as 
essential to an equitable division of the 
fruits of industry in a system of free pri- 
vate enterprise. The committee found that 
in important sectors of California’s indus- 
try the national labor policy had not been 
honored or observed. The results were ob- 
servable in continued instability, repeated 
denials of labor’s rights, and a constant 
strain on the maintenance of collective- 
bargaining procedures elsewhere. 

“In part, the causes lay in organized con- 
spiracies of employers’ associations to flout 
the law. From an inspection of the pattern 
of organized violation and defiance revealed 
in the California inquiry, the outlines of re- 
medial measures become fairly simple. Such 
employers’ association conspiracies should be 
flatly outlawed. The California investiga- 
tion, as analyzed in this report, strongly sug- 
gests that the National Labor Relations Act 
has not yet proved effective in halting undue 
interferences with the right of labor to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively, perpetrated 
by organized employers’ associations and their 
artificially generated citizens’ committees 
and third-party movements. Such organ- 
ized conspiracies against the national labor 
law, as those minutely documented in the 
forthcoming parts of this report, often en- 
tangle local officialdom and give it a partisan 
tinge, creating a confusing and demoralizing 
conflict between Federal and local law en- 
forcement. The California inquiry shows 
that the National Labor Relations Act fails 
to realize its promise most often in an area 
or trade where antiunion employers’ asso- 
ciations are dominant. No proposal for 
sweeping labor legislation which does not in- 
clude a determined effort to meet this chal- 
lenge can be deemed worthy of consideration 
(pt. I, p. 58).” 
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The committee’s observation in California 
provides ample basis for a warning regarding 
much of the hostile propaganda and anti- 
labor legislation which have marked the na- 
tional scene in recent months. It attributes 
much of the momentum of this activity to a 
lack of awareness on the part of the public 
of the functions of trade unions, and the use 
of clever devices by the forces of antiunion 
employers to alieniate public opinion from 
organized labor and thereby provide the basis 
for restrictive legislation or the affirmative 
violation of labor’s rights. To quote from 
the report: 

“The California inquiry also bears a lesson 
of particular importance to the current con- 
troversy over the role of labor in the national 
emergency. In an atmosphere of national 
defense the causes of or responsibility for the 
strike or demands for readjustments in em- 
ployment relationships may be submerged or 
passed over. Only an awareness by the public 
and the legislature of the worth of trade- 
unions and collective bargaining in promot- 
ing industrial democracy and industrial peace, 
plus a sophisticated understanding of the 
ways in which certain antilabor employers 
and the belligerent employer groups have 
sought, and continue to seek, to use the 
forces of public opinion and the law to avoid 
industrial democracy will protect labor's 
rights and achieve domestic tranquillity in 
the national emergency. This analysis of 
events in California in the last decade should 
contribute to that awareness and under- 
standing. 

“The various parts of this report will reveal, 
as previous reports of the committee in areas 
other than California have shown, that it is 
a habit and function of a particular type of 
employers’ organization to stimulate by 
propaganda and other devices the public and 
legislative sentiment that will pave the way 
for legislation restrictive of labor's rights. 
Indeed, such activities are financed, organ- 
ized, and conducted by the very same asso- 
ciations which carry on private conspiratorial 
assaults on the right of organizations and col- 
lective bargaining through labor espionage, 
company unions, strike-breaking systems, 
use of industrial munitions, the perversion of 
local law enforcement, and various other 
forms of coercion. These organizations, with 
great financial resources, skilled propagan- 
dists, and a ready entree to a large section 
of the Nation’s organs of publicity, are well 
designed to foster, develop, and divert na- 
tional hysteria in any period of national 
emergency against trade-unions and collective 
bargaining, although they themselves consti- 
tute a constant provocation to strikes in 
defense industries as elsewhere. Any pro- 
posals for legislation encumbering the exer- 
cise of labor’s rights should be viewed and 
appraised in the light of the known facts, to 
be analyzed in these reports, concerning those 
employer groups which often inspire and 
stand to gain an undue advantage from such 
legislation (pt. I, pp. 58-59).” 

In the concluding paragraph of part I, the 
keynote of the committee's reports and leg- 
islative recommendations which will follow 
was sounded in these terms: 

“The committee believes that this report 
on its California inquiry reflects basic prob- 
lems of a Nation-wide incidence, which ae 
now and in the future will be the vital con- 
cern both of the Congress and the people. 
The next decade may determine the whole 
course of development of democratic insti- 
tutions for generations to come. The climax 
of world-wide adjustment to the mass indus- 
trial machine age is here, The equitable dis- 
tribution of the products of collective enter- 
prise that mean life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, in the economic sense, must 
be achieved without a destruction of the lib- 
erties and enterprise of private citizens and 
associations. The alternatives to this course 
are either internal decay or the tyranny of 
small groups vested with great power. That 
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is the vast and fearsome prospect in the light 
of which all policies of government affirma- 
tive and negative, domestic or foreign, must 
be viewed in the years that are ahead. Our 
objectives for democratic government must 
continue to further a balanced system of 
collective bargaining between employers and 
employees, between those who own or con- 
trol productive property and those who work 
it. Only by a diligent adherence to tha pub- 
lic policy will it be possible to achieve an 
ever-increasing degree of order, efficiency, and 
economic justice free from the tyranny of 
the totalitarian state (pt. I, p. 62).” 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah (for Mr. La Fol. 
LETTE) also submitted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 227), which was referred 
to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That 7,000 additional copies of 
part 1 and each subsequent part of Senate 
Report No, 1150, a report of the Committee 
on Education and Labor submitted pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 266 (74th Cong.), en- 
titled “Violations of Free Speech and Rights 
of Labor” be printed for the use of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARBOUR: 

S. 2323 A bill granting a pension to Ralph 

L. Taylor; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. GREEN 

S. 2324. A bill to provide for the free trans- 
mission in the mails of official mail matter of 
State defense councils; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

8. 2325. A bill to reduce interest rates on 
mortgage loans made by Federal land banks 
and by the Land Bank Commissioner, and on 
loans made by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to drainage and similar districts; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

S. 2326 (by request) A bill to revise the 
military record of Earl Russell Hunter (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Military Affairs 

By Mr WALSH: 

S. 2327 A bill to provide for payment and 
settlement of mileage accounts of officers and 
travel allowance of enlisted men of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr STEWART: 

S. 2328. A bill to increase the Federal con- 
tribution for old-age assistance; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance 

By Mr WALSH (for himself, Mr. La 
FoLLETTE, and Mr THOMAS of Idaho): 

S. 2329. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for continuing payment of 
pay and allowances of personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, includ- 
ing the retired and Reserve components 
thereof: the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
the Public Health Service, and civiliar em- 
ployees of the executive departments, inde- 
pendent establishments, and agencies, during 
periods of ebyence from post of duty, and for 
other purposes,” approved March —, 1942, for 
the _ ‘rpose of extending its provisions to 
i dude employees of contractors engaged on 
public works outside the continental limits 
cf the United States or in Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GLASS: 

S. 2330. A bill to enable the United States 
Commissior for the Celebration of the Two- 
hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
Thomas Jefferson to carry out and give effect 
to certain approved plans; to the Committee 
or the Library. 
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By Mr. BILBO: 

S. 2331. A bill to provide for the furnish- 
ing of instruction in swimming to all mem- 
bers of the land and naval forces of the 
United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

i By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 2332. A bill providing for separation 
from the classified civil. service of persons 
absent from their official duties for certain 
periods; to the Committee on Civil Service. 


INVESTIGATION OF RUBBER SUPPLIES 
AND PRODUCTION—CHANGE OF REF- 
ERENCE 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, on 
January 16 the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Downey] submitted Senate 
Resolution 219, authorizing and directing 
a special committee of five Senators to 
make an investigation of the rubber situ- 
ation. 

Because the Special Committee of the 
Senate to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program, of which the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Truman] is chairman, is 
actively concerning itself with a study of 
the rubber problem, the Committee on 
Military Affairs, to which the resolution 
was referred, agreed at a recent meeting 
to recommend to the Senate that the 
committee be discharged from further 
consideration of the resolution and that 
it be referred to the special committee 
just mentioned. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Military Affairs be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
Senate Resolution 219 and that it be 
referred to the Special Committee to 
Investigate the National Defense Pro- 


gram. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


STRIKES AND LABOR'S ATTITUDE 


Mr HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks a 
letter which is very indicative of the 
thought and temper of the people at this 
time. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAson’s APPLIANCE STORE, 
Tigard, Oreg., February 21, 1942. 
Senator RUFUS HOLMAN, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HoLMAN: This afternoon’s 
Journal calls attention to the threatered 
walk-out of workers at the shipyards on Mon- 
day, February 23, because of some difficulties 
over extra pay for that day, a holiday 

Other yards up and down the coast, and 
elsewhere, are having the same trouble de- 
spite Donald Nelson's plea to work that day 
and settle pay differences later. 

General MacArthur will not have a hell- 
day that day. Dutch Admiral Helfrich will 
not have a holiday. The people of Java will 
see fireworks, but it won't be a holiday for 
them. The Australians are not taking a 
holiday. We who are trying to conduct busi- 
nesses under trying circumstances are glad 
of our opportunity to work that day. 
Washington, whose birthday it will be, did 
not take holidays when holed up at Vauey 
Forge, and it’s no time for a bunch of labor 
leaders to cook up a day off when every ship 
produced this year will be worth three at a 
later date. 

Labor is quite apparently in the saddle at 
Washington, but—there’s a day coming—and 
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you men whom we trust and have faith in 
had better get yourselves organized to change 
this dictation. We are beginning to fear the 
Japs not half so much as we fear what is 
happening to our Government. We can 
laugh at a Jap if we have peace, integrity of 
Purpose, security, and confidence in ourselves, 
but we are not going to laugh if the founaa- 
tion underneath us is shaky. 

If labor cannot abide on checks of $50 ond 
$60 and $75 a week, checks that we cash and 
know about, then it’s time that somebody 
besides business had a halter. You are 
there to watch these things, Let’s see some 
action. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR L. Mason. 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY—MEMORIAL DAY AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR KILGORE 


Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Senator Kon on the occasion of 
the celebration of the one hundred and 
twenty-sixth anniversary of the birth of 
Susan B. Anthony, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY—MEMORIAL DAY AD- 
DRESS BY MRS. EMMA GUFFEY MILLER 


[Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an address on 
the subject Equal Rights in War; Unequal 
Rights in Peace, delivered by Mrs. Emma 
Guffey Miller on February 16, 1942, on Susan 
B. Anthony Memorial Day, which appears in 
the Appendix.} 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR SMATHERS ON 
LAUNCHING OF VESSEL AT ATLANTIC 
CITY 
Mr. SMATHERS asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an address 

delivered by him at Atlantic City, N. J., on 

February 28, on the occasion of the launch- 

ing of one of the Government vessels in 

Atlantic City waters, which appears in the 

Appendix. | 


PLEA FOR TOLERANCE AND UNITY BY 
SENATOR WHEELER ON HIS SIXTIETH 
BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 


Mr TRUMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article from 
the Washington Times-Herald of February 
28, 1942. containing a plea by Senator 
WHEELER for tolerance and unity on the occa- 
sion of the sixtieth aniversary of his birth, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE AIR-RAID ALARM AT LOS ANGELES 


[Mr McNARY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Appendix an edi- 
torial published in the New York Times of 
February 28, 1942, entitled “The Los Angeles 
Mystery,” and an editorial published in the 
New York Herald Tribune of February 28, 
1942, entitled “Why Not Get Together?” 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


CRITICISMS OF CONDUCT OF THE WR 
EDITORIAL BY JOHN S. KNIGHT 


Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial rela- 
tive to criticisms of the Government in the 
conduct of the war written by John S. 
Knight and published in the Miami Herald 
of February 22, 1942, which appears in the 
Appendix.) 


ONE REASON WE ARE GOOD AT WINNING 
WARS—ARTICLE FROM WASHINGTON 
(D. C.) TIMES-HERALD : 
Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “One Reason We Are Good at Winning 


Wars,” published in the magazine section of 
the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald of 
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Sunday, March 1, 1942, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 
CRITICISM OF AMERICA’S WAR EFFORT 
IMr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Appendix two letters 
published in the Charlotte (N. C.) Daily 
Observer, one entitled “Critical of War Ef- 
fort,” and the other entitled “The Privileged 
Few.“ which appear in the Appendix.| 


FIFTH SUPPLEMENTAL DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6611) making additional 
appropriations for the national defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, we are 
engaged in an act of political warfare as 
we agree to this bill appropriating $33,- 
000,000,000 for the production of weapons 
under the terms of the Lend-Lease Act 
of March 11, 1941, available to Great 
Britain, to Russia, to China, to the Neth- 
erlands, and even to any of the 22 nations 
who jointly declared, on January 1, 1942, 
their adherence to pledges of full re- 
sources to be employed against those 
members of the Axis with which such 
government is at war, each pledging itself 
to cooperation, and not to make a sep- 
arate armistice or peace with the enemy. 
Eleven other Nations of the Western 
Hemisphere might also participate in the 
colossal effort that this appropriation 
represents. 

Of itself, the passage of this bill con- 
stitutes a blow for liberty, but the major 
effect of it cannot be felt unless two fur- 
ther phases of warfare succeed: 

First, the turning of its proceeds into 
planes, tanks, ships, munitions, and goods 
of all kinds necessary for the conduct of 
the war; 

Second, the putting of this vast war 
machine into operation at the points of 
primary danger and strategic advantage. 

I consider this an appropriate occasion 
to call attention to something which I 
believe to be vitally necessary to imple- 
ment the proposed act. This is under- 
Standing anc spiritual unity of people— 
the people of the United Nations. This 
is vital because the lack of the spirit to 
which I refer might so delay production, 
hinder transportation, and interfere with 
efficient action in the theater of combat, 
that we could lose the war. 

I am persuaded that governments 
alone cannot win this war however great 
appropriations for lend-lease purposes 
we make. Recognizing that this is not 
the war of the United States, or of any 
isolated nation, and that by statutes, by 
joint declarations, 
agreements, the several members of a 
partnership have unified military sup- 
Plies and command of troops and fleets 
in the theaters of war, yet an important 
development awaits animation—that is 
the unification of the people upon the 
sound basis of facts and understanding 
of the world-wide scope of the moral is- 


sue and of the physical conflict. 


Individuals, who constitute the masses, 
and create the cosmos in which the war 
is fought, should lock upon it as a vast 
interlocked conflict. In free governments 
public opinion is the power that ener- 
gizes the administrations which confront 


and by executive | 
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the dictators of the world. If the several 
peoples should envisage this war as only 
a defensive mission for themselves, iso- 
lated from the whole, the consequent 
strategy of immobilization of troops at 
home would probably cause defeat and 
enslavement of each partner separately. 

The military policy of our General 
Staff in this regard is expressed in a 
letter from General Marshall, the Chief 
of Staff, which I read: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washington, February 28, 1942. 


That was last Saturday. 


Hon. Warren R. AUSTIN, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: I quote below a para- 
graph from a letter I have written to a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. I think 
it is self-explanatory: 

“The issue raised by Mr. 's letter 
(urges troops to guard all Mississippi River 
bridges and Keokuk Dam) is of vital im- 
portance to the War Department. As would 
be anticipated, we are deluged with requests 
and demands for the employment of Federal 
combat troops not only to protect our coastal 
communities, but to guard installations 
throughout the United States. During the 
first weeks of the war we followed a policy of 
meeting practically all such appeals because 
we did have the troops available and it was 
thought wise to reassure the public in this 
manner, though this meant the disruption of 
divisions and, more or less, the cessation of 
combat training. 

“The time has now come when we must 
proceed with the business of carrying the 
war to the enemy and not permitting the 
greater portion of our armed forces and our 
valuable matériel to be immobilized within 
continental United States. The enemy, cal- 
culating on public reactions, is undoubtedly 
employing submarines close inshore for the 
purpose of restraining our efforts to engage 
our planes and ground troops so far as prac- 
ticable, offensively in distant theaters. Fur- 
ther, I feel that we must expect isolated air 
raids of a few planes directed against us for 
no other purpose than to create a public 
reaction which will adversely affect the sound 
military purpose of defending America by 
engaging and defeating the enemy in theaters 
distant from our shores. 

“I have gone into this matter in some de- 
tail because it is of great importance, and 
the demands for protection within conti- 
nental United States are piling up in a for- 
bidding manner. This is a question of pubiic 
morale, of the courage of our people. and I 
am hopeful that you gentlemen of the Con- 
gress will take the lead in offsetting the pres- 
ent unfortunate reactions. The American 
people have the courage and resolution to 
face the harsh necessities of this desperate 
struggle if they understand the situation.” 

Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Sta 


Mr. President, the effect of the publi- 
cation of this letter will not be limited 
to the inhabitants of the United States. 
It will comprehend in its encouraging an- 
nouncement the interested inhabitants 
of lands flanking the southwest Pacific, 
as well as those bounding the Atlantic. 

This is the answer to the attempt of 
our enemies to divide or separate us from 
each other. This is not propaganda. 
This is truth that is the sound basis of 
invincible prosecution of war by democ- 
racies. This represents offensive action 
as effective defense, 
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Mr. President, a common vision of the 
new world for which we fight gives 
understanding of the issue. The most 
concrete portrayal of this vision splendid 
is seen in the Atlantic Charter high 
lighting the “four freedoms.” 

The Atlantic Charter, whose name is 
derived from the place of meeting of he 
high contracting parties and in no way 
limits the scope of its operation, has now 
been extended by express international 
acts to the Pacific, first, by the joint 
declaration by the United Nations of 
January 1 declaring: 

The foregoing declaration may be ad- 
hered to by other nations which are, or which 
may be, rendering material assistance and 


contributions in the struggle for victory over 
Hitlerism. 


And, second, by an agreement between 
the Governments of the United States 
and Great Britain, dated February 23, 
1942, expressly granting participation in 
its benefits, and the attainment of all the 
economic objectives set forth therein, to 
“all countries of like mind.” 

President Roosevelt, last Monday, in 
an address which was heard around the 
world, declared this fact: 

We of the United Nations are agreed on 
certain broad principles in the kind of peace 
we seek. The Atlantic Charter applies not 
only to the parts of the world that border 
the Atlantic but to the whole world; disarma- 
ment of aggressors, self-determination of na- 
tions and peoples, and the “four freedoms“ 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, free- 
dom from want, and freedom from fear. 


The principles of this charter are the 
hope of the world. 

Oriental peoples are particularly in- 
terested in it. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur is leading 
one of those gallant stands for freedom 
that have uplifted mankind, and our 
friends, the Filipinos, inspired by the 
spirit of liberty, and strengthened by 
confidence in the avowed purpose, greatly 
outnumbered though they are in men 
and arms, have cooperated with Ameri- 
can soldiers under Genera) MacArthur in 
confounding the enemy. 

All the people of Asia and of the Pacific 
Basin may be beneficiaries of the At- 
lantic Charter. 

The Chinese have been resisting Jap- 
anese invasion for many years. Since 
1937 they have been in a bitter war on 
their own soil defending their homes and 
the “four freedoms.” 

In 1916 and 1917, while in China un- 
officially, I had an opportunity to observe 
the efforts of the Chinese Parliament to 
establish a permanent constitution in 
which the “four freedoms” would be safe- 
guarded. I know the ambition of the 
Chinese; I have seen the spirit of nation- 
ality develop there. Although the ag- 
gression of the Japanese has not been 
continuous in a military sense, yet there 
has not been a time since 1915, when 
Japan made her 21 demands on China, 
that Japan has not been an aggressor in 
one form or another. 

Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Senate observe that notwithstanding the 
confusion created by war on her own 
soil, China has continued in that effort 
throughout this war. I have in my hand 
a publication issued under date of Feb- 
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ruary 28, 1942, entitled “Contemporary 
China—A Reference Digest,” an excerpt 
from which I shall quote in order that 
we may see how persistent the Chinese 
are in the search for the four freedoms. 
The quotation is as follows: 


In September 1939 the National Govern- 
ment promulgated an outline governing the 
organization of various local units of the 
county government. This is the basic law 
of the new county system, a home-rule sys- 
tem, which constitutes the very foundation 
of a modern, democratic China. 

The county is the administrative unit of 
the Chinese political system. Sun Yat-sen, 
father of the Chinese Republic, insists that 
the county government is the basis and the 
central government the superstructure of the 
nation. Not until all counties become self- 
governing cells will the nation have a sound 
democratic body politic. 

Therefore, pending the inauguration of a 
constitutional government in the national 
capital—which, it has been decided, will take 
place as soon as the war is over—a new home- 
rule system is being put into operation. 


I feel that we ought to learn more 
about the life and aspirations of the 
Chinese; there ought to be a better un- 
derstanding between them and us. Such 
understanding must be based on truth. 
Therefore, there must be communication, 
there must be publicity. 

We should not take a course in Con- 
gress which will close, or have a tendency 
to close, the sources of information re- 
garding this war and the interest of the 
people of the United States unified with 
that of the people of China. The sub- 
committee having jurisdiction of the so- 
called Government-secrets bill is alert 
to the danger of such a course. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Inasmuch as the 
Senator has made reference to the so- 
called Government-secrets bill, perhaps 
it might be appropriate for me to suggest 
that a little more emphasis be placed 
upon the matter. 

The distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont in his service on the Committee on 
the Judiciary has given eminent testi- 
mony of his personal appreciation of the 
necessity for unity and for the full dis- 
semination of information to all our 
allied nations, and also for the presenta- 
tion of information to our own people, 
and primarily presentation of complete 
information with respect to what the 
Government has been doing. I under- 
stand the Senator feels that there has 
been complete cooperation by the mem- 
bers of his subcommittee and by the 
representatives of the Department to this 
end. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, Iam very 


glad to have this matter interpolated, for 
great public interest has been demon- 
strated in what the subcommittee is 
doing about the Government-secrets bill, 
and what the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming has now said is true. I concur 
in the statement he makes that there is 
entire agreement, entire harmony in the 
subcommittee and between it and the At- 
torney General and the Assistant Solici- 
tor General, who is specifically at work 
on this matter with the subcommittee 
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as to the desirability of keeping open the 
sources of information that are necessary 
to create an enlightened public opinion, 
a public opinion here in the United States, 
and a public opinion in the Republic of 
China, in India, in all other countries 
which are affected by the war in the 
southwest Pacific, as well as in the coun- 
tries of our other partners in the United 
Nations. 

We believe there is unanimity of pur- 
pose in the subcommittee and in the At- 
torney General's service with the subcom- 
mittee to preserve the sources of 
information which are so necessary in 
equipping the United States to be an 
effective partner in the effort of the 
United Nations to win the war. At the 
same time, Mr. President, the subcom- 
mittee is aware of the great dangers that 
caused the original bill to be introduced, 
and it has the delicate task of formulating 
a statute having punitive characteristics 
which will safeguard information which 
should be secret, the revealing of which 
would either injure the United States in 
its. war effort or give aid and comfort to 
the enemy. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a moment 
further? - 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I am very happy 
that in connection with the subject mat- 
ter which the Senator is discussing he 
has mentioned this bill, because it 
ought to be made clear to all our own 
people, as well as to our Allies, that in 
seeking to defend the principles of free- 
dom in this great war the Judiciary 
Committee and the Department of Jus- 
tice are in complete harmony. The At- 
torney General, in presenting this mat- 
ter to the subcommittee, when he testi- 
fied several days ago, made it quite clear 
that he considered it of greatest im- 
portance that nothing should be done 
with respect to the bill which would in 
any way impair the freedom of the press, 
a freedom which we all recognize as fun- 
damental in the great objective of the 
war. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr, President, I thank 
the Senator for emphasizing that fact— 
and it is a fact—which guides us in our 
work on the subcommittee. The dual 
purpose is difficult to attain. The diffi- 
culty has already been discovered; but, 
notwithstanding the frailty of human 
nature, the committee is going forward 
with the work and trying to accommo- 
date both purposes. I feel sure that we 
shall be able to keep the well-springs of 
truth pouring out, so that we may foster 
a consciousness between Americans and 
Chinese of the brotherhood that exists 
in the principles of the Atlantic char- 
ter, thus increasing the effort of both 
Americans and Chinese to coordinate 
supply and demand of the necessary mu- 
nitions, and to bring together in the field 
of battle millions of the best fighters the 
world has ever seen. 

The Dutch, the Malayans, the Aus- 
tralians, the New Zealanders, the in- 
habitants of India, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, and all other people in the Pacific 
Basin who can have access to facts and 
who can transmit facts should inter- 
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change knowledge with one another and 
with the other partners which will con- 
stantly keep in view the joint objective 
and the united action and tend to cre- 
ate an enlightened public opinion that 
is harmonious among the United Nations. 

This goes for the war, and this goes 
for the peace. We ought to have 
learned—and I believe we have learned— 
that the principles of self-government 
cannot exist in a world that is con- 
stautly menaced by men of diabolical 
ambitions, whose constant and entire ef- 
fort is applied to the reduction of free 
men to slavery and the subjugation of 
other governments to their own totali- 
tarian rule. 

The die is cast. Every man and 
woman among the United Nations must 
realize that freedom in the world will be 
won or lost by the character of our 
united effort. If this be intelligent, 
utterly loyal, zealous, and with compre- 
hension of the objective, democracy as a 
form of government will prevail in the 
world. If we lack understanding of one 
another, if we divide our effort, if we 
criticize and hamper one another and 
stultify our own several governments, 
democracy will lose in the world. 

I should be glad to promote this unity 
by having better intercommunication be- 
tween the various representative bodies 
of the world, those branches of Govern- 
ment which speak and act for the people 
in a representative capacity. 

Mr. President, I realize that this is not 
the time for a statement on the precise 
outline for this effort; but I hope that 
ere long it will take definite form and he 
implemented. 

The main purpose of my speaking on 
this bill is to bring to consideration those 
forces which must animate the tangible 
thing which we are creating today. 

I would convey to our friends in the 
Orient, the great Christian leaders, 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek and Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek, and to their people, the happi- 
ness I have in the knowledge that their 
struggles will not have been in vain, and 
that their opportunity to participate in 
the glory of victory is boundless. 

We vote for this appropriation with 
full realization of the burden it will lay 
upon us; but we do it cheerfully, because 
we believe that it is an essential step to 
winning the war and consolidating the 
posi zion of the four freedoms. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the first committee amend- 
ment. 

The first amendment of the Committee 


‘on Appropriations was, under the head- 


ing “Title I—War Department—Quar- 
termaster Corps—Quartermaster Service, 
Army,” on page 2, line 20, after the word 
“equipage”, to strike out “$928,928,000” 
and insert “$1,525,764,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
line 5, after the words “In all“, to 
strike out “$3,391,166,900” and insert 
“$3.988,002,900.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Title III Defense Aid,” on 
page 8, line 6, after the word “foregoing”, 
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to strike out “$580,000,000” and insert 
*$675,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, 
line 7, after the words “In all“, to 
strike out 85,330,000, 000“ and insert 
“$5,425,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, 
line 3, after the numerals “17”, to strike 
out “1942” and insert 1941.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That com- 
pletes the committee amendments. The 
bill is still before the Senate and open to 
further amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President on 
behalf of the committee, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 10, after 
line 20, it is proposed to insert a new 
section, as follows: . 

Sec. 403. Limitations on appropriations 
heretofore enacted and available for obli- 
gation during the fiscal years 1942 and 1943, 
which prohibit the use of such appropriations 
and other funds for the employment in the 
service of the District of Columbia and the 
United States (including any agency a ma- 
jority of the stock of which is owned by the 
Government of the United States) of persons 
who are not citizens of the United States or 
who have not filed declarations of intention 
to become such, shall not apply hereafter to 
citizens of the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, is the 
amendment offered as a committee 
amendment, with instructions from the 
committee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; it is. 

Mr. McNARY. Why was it not in- 
cluded in the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was subject to a 
point of order. The amendment goes 
back to appropriations for 1942 and 1943. 
That is the only difference between the 
two sections. 

Mr. McNARY. Is the Senator speak- 
ing with respect to an amendment 
which he now offers to the language of 
the bill as reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. Or is the Senator re- 
ferring to the bill as it passed the House 
and was referred to the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amendment re- 
fers to the bill now before the Senate. 
If the Senator will look at section 402, 
he will find that there is legislation in 
various acts which prohibits the use of 
such an appropriation for this purpose. 
For that reason, and because it was al- 
leged that the amendment was legisla- 
tion, it was thought best to present the 
amendment in this way, so as te allow 
the use of such funds heretofore appro- 
priated for the fiscal years 1942 and 1943. 

Mr. McNARY, Wherein does the lan- 
guage of the amendment differ from the 
language of the bill? That is the point I 
am trying to make clear. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In the language of 
section 402 there are limitations applying 
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only to this bill. The proposed section 
403 makes the limitations apply also to 
other acts which have already been 
passed. 

Mr. McNARY. Why was not the 
amendment written into the bill as it was 
reported to the Senate? 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, it 
would have been subject to a point of 
order in the House, and it is subject to 
a point of order in the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. Is it subject to a point 
of order? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is. Notice was 
given. For that reason the amendment 
is presented in this way. 

The main purpose of the amendment is 
to permit the appointment of Filipinos 
to positions in the United States. I think 
they ought to have the right to such ap- 
pointments. They are putting up a won- 
derful fight in behalf of their country and 
in behalf of the United States. If the 
Senator will examine the amendment, he 
will see that the purpose of it is as I 
have explained. I hope the Senate will 
agree to it. I am sure the Senator will 
be glad to agree to it. 

The Resident Commissioner of the 
Philippines to the United States, in writ- 
ing about the amendment, says: 

It is evident that under these terms no 
Filipino citizen may be employed in any office 
of the Federal Government whose appropria- 
tions are controlied by a requirement of this 
nature. The fact of owing allegiance to the 
United States is only a qualification of the 
principal requirement of being in the service 
of the United States on the date of the ap- 
proval of the pertinent act. 


The committee thought that this 
contention was correct. I ask unanimous 
consent, My. President, to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks a letter from Hon. J. M. 
ELIZALDE, Resident Commissioner of the 
Philippines to the United States, ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the commit- 
tee, Mr. GLASS. 

There being no objection, the letter was 


ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 


Hon. CARTER GLASS, 
Chairman, Committee on Appro- 
priations, United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR: I am addressing you 
with respect to the citizenship requirements 
of the various appropriation bills considered 
by your committee. 

In most of the 1942 appropriation acts, in- 
cluding the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments Appropriation Act of 1943, just passed 
in the House, the following citizenship re- 
quirement is included: 

“Sec.3. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act or authorized hereby to be 
expended shall be used to pay the compen- 
sation of any officer or employee of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or of any 
agency the majority of the stock of which 
is owned by the Government of the United 
States, whose post of duty is in continental 
United States, unless such person is a citizen 
of the United States, or a person in the serv- 
ice of the United States on the date of the 
approval of this act who being eligible for 
citizenship had theretofore filed a declara- 
tion of intention to become a citizen or who 
owes allegiance to the United States.” 
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It is evident that under these terms no 
Filipino citizen may be employed in any office 
of the Federal Government whose appropria- 
tions are controlled by a requirement of this 
nature. The fact of owing allegiance to the 
United States is only a qualification of the 
principal requirement of being in the service 
of the United States on the date of the ap- 
proval of the pertinent act. 

I submit, with all due respect, that as a 
matter of principle Filipino citizens, who are 
classified as nationals of the United States 
in the Nationality Act of 1940, should not be 
disqualified from Federal service. 

Allegiance and protection should be re- 
ciprocal obligations—allegiance for protec- 
tion, and protection for allegiance. Our 
oath of allegiance obligates Filipinos to the 
supreme sacrifice of their lives in behalf of 
the American Union; it seems to me unfair 
to bar Filipinos from Government eiaploy- 
ment by reason of legislative enactments. 

As a practical result, extremely few Fili- 
pinos could avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of Federal employment by reason of 
a change of the afore-mentioned provision 
of law. Since May 1, 1934, the quota of Fili- 
pino immigrants is 50 annually. Filipinos 
who are permanent residents of the United 
States—t. e., those who entered the country 
prior to the enactment of the Independence 
Act of 1934—are already definitely estab- 
lished in their chosen fields of endeavor. 
Those between the ages of 18 and 45 are 
subject to training in the armed forces of 
the United States. My interest in this mat- 
ter is purely to eliminate from the statutes 
any provision that in any manner may be 
construed as denying Filipinos the oppor- 
tunity of employment in the Government 
service. 

If I may be allowed a suggestion, the Leg- 
islative Branch Appropriation Act of 1942 in- 
cludes a citizenship provision which has 
been interpreted by the Comptroller General 
of the United States as permitting the em- 
ployment of Filipinos, to wit: 

“Src. 6. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act or authorized hereby to bs 
expended, and no part of any appropriation 
or fund otherwise available to any Federal 
agency for which appropriations are con- 
tained in this act. shall be used to pay the 
compensation of any officer or employee of 
the Government of the United States or of 
any agency the majority of the stcok of which 
is owned by the Government of the United 
States, whose post of duty is in continental 
United States, unless such person is (1) a 
citizen of the United States; or (2) a person 
in the service of the United States on the 
date of the approval of this act who, being 
eligible for citizenship, had theretofore filed 
a declaration of intention to become a citi- 
zen; or (3) who owes allegiance to the United 
States.” 

I would be very grateful for the favor of 
the insertion of this letter in the records of 
your committee proceedings on the matter of 
the Department appropriations. 

With the assurances of my high esteem and 
consideration, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
J M. ELIZALDE, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
on behalf of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, when the bill was reported to 
the Senate on behalf and by authority 
of the Committee on Appropriations, I 
gave notice that a motion would be made 
to Suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI in 
order to offer a legislative amendment. 
Since that time the issue raised has been 
discussed somewhat freely, and I under- 
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stand that, perhaps, the Senator from 
Kentucky has a statement to make at 
this point in connection with the matter. 
If so, I should be glad to yield for such 
statement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Oklahoma has stated, no- 
tice was filed one day last week by the 
Senator from Oklahoma that an amend- 
ment would be offered which would im- 
plement in the pending appropriation 
bill the legislative action taken by the 
Senate last week in the passage of a bill 
designed to prohibit the Commodity 
Credit Corporation from disposing of, at 
less than parity prices, any agricultural 
commodities owned by it. Of course, to 
make such an amendment to the bill un- 
der consideration in order would require 
a suspension of the rule, and such a mo- 
tion would require a two-thirds vote. It 
was my understanding that the Senator 
from Oklahoma had modified his amend- 
ment so as to make it a limitation on the 
pending appropriation bill, and that he 
intended to offer it in that form. 

In an effort to avoid complicating the 
pending bill—which is an important and 
vital appropriation bill—by reiterating 
statements made or positions taken in 
the passage by the Senate of the bill re- 
ferred to, which was an independent and 
substantive bill, I undertook to ascertain 
the situation with respect to the effect 
the amendment would have upon the 
War Department and the Government in 
the purchase of supplies provided for in 
the appropriation bill and in carrying on 
the war. 

I have conferred with the Budget Of- 
ficer of the Procurement Division of the 
Navy Department and also with the Un- 
der Secretary of War, Judge Patterson. 
The bill carries mainly appropriations 
for the War Department, but the whoie 
principle is involved as between the two 
Departments. From the conversations 
I had I am able to state that the Navy 
Department makes no direct purchases 
of any of the raw materials or agricul- 
tural products which would be covered by 
the amendment which has been sug- 
gested by the Senator from Oklahoma 
and other Senators. I was advised that 
the Navy Department purchases its sup- 
plies in the open market, on bids; and 
the fact that any commodity which they 
purchase in the open market or on bids 
might at one time have been owned and 
sold by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is a matter about which they have no 
knowledge and could have no knowledge 
unless they were to set up some sort of 
an investigatory force to trace the owner- 
ship of the commodity which they mignt 
purchase, if they were engaged in the 
purchase of raw materials—which they 
are not. So, it seems to me that the 
Navy Department really is not involved 
in the purchase of any of these agricul- 
tural commodities as such. 

The amendment, as it was intended to 
be offered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa, not only would apply to farm 
products but to anything manufactured 
or processed out of farm products, al- 
though I understand that the Senator 
decided later not to include the latter 
category, but to limit the amendment to 
the agricultural products as such. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is 
correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Judge Patterson has 
informed me, in a conference which I 
had with him on Saturday, and one 
again this morning, that, so far as any 


of these funds are concerned, the situa- 


tion in the War Department is practically 
the same as that in the Navy Department. 
The War Department does not buy frora 
the Commodity Credit Corporation any 
raw cotton or any corn or wheat or any 
other agricultural product as such. The 
Senator from Oklahoma, and, I think, 
all other Senators, will realize that if the 
War Department were prohibited from 
buying any processed or manufactured 
commodity produced from an agricul- 
tural product once owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, such a pro- 
hibition would be almost impossible of 
enforcement, because the Department 
would have to set up an inspection serv- 
ice to trace every article they bought— 
every bale of cotton or every barrel of 
flour or every tire—in order to determine 
whether into such article went some raw 
material which at one time was owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

I am informed—and I have not any 
doubt of the accuracy of the informa- 
tion—that, so far as cotton is concerned, 
the War Department not only has not 
purchased any from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, but it is not now 
purchasing any at any price, and does not 
contemplate the purchase of raw cotton 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in anything like what could be called 
substantial quantities, if at all. I am 
advised that they do buy cotton cloth— 
not raw cotton, but products processed 
from cotton, such as uniforms, under- 
wear, all sorts of garments which are 
manufactured of cotton; but they buy 
such things in the open market, on bids, 
after they are manufactured; and they 
have no way of knowing where the man- 
ufacturer got the cotton out of which the 
articles are produced. Therefore there 
is no policy of the War Department that 
contemplates any large-scale or substan- 
tial purchase of raw cotton from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. They 
have practically no direct dealings with 
the Corporation in the purchase of cot- 
ton. 

As to wheat, the same situation exists. 
The War Department does not purchase 
raw wheat. It purchases flour, of course, 
and other wheat products; but it pur- 
chases them in the open market, through 
ordinary mercantile channels, and on 
bids. There would be no way by which 
the War Department could trace the 
pedigree of a barrel of flour in order to 
determine out of what wheat it was man- 
ufactured or who owned it at any time. 
So no situation with respect to wheat 
arises here. 

As to corn, there are only two possible 
conditions under which the War Depart- 
ment would purchase raw corn. One is 
that it has, of course, a number of cavalry 
horses, which, of course, it must feed. 
It buys in the open market, on bid, the 
corn to be fed the horses. It has not 
bought any corn, and does not contem- 
plate buying any, from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, out of the stocks 
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which it owns, for the purpose of feeding 
cavalry horses. The only possibility, 
which in all likelihood would arise in 
connection with corn, might be in the 
purchase of alcoho] produced from corn; 
but in the past, up to now, and so far as 
is contemplated, the War Department 
has purchased and does purchase its alco- 
hol in the open market, in the same way— 
on bids. It does not deal with the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in the pur- 
chase of corn, and does not contemplate 
doing so. 

I can state that Judge Patterson and 
the Navy Department were perfectly 
frank and open in making their state- 
ments to me, and I think that the Senator 
from Oklahoma and all other Senators 
can rely upon their accuracy and their 
good faith. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I may 
ask a question? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did the Senator 
from Kentucky confer also with the 
lend-lease authorities to ascertain what 
they proposed to do about the matter? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I did not confer 
with the lend-lease authorities, although 
probably that was an oversight. In view 
of the fact, however, that even the pro- 
visions of the bill passed the other day 
and the provisions of the amendment 
which were in contemplation would not 
apply to any such commodities used out- 
Side the United States, therefore even if 
the lend-lease authorities should ship 
outside the United States to our associ- 
ated nations wheat or corn which they 
had purchased from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, or by any arrange- 
ment with it, the amendment and the 
bill passed would not apply; because 
their provisions relate only to the use of 
such commodities within the United 
States. So, because of that situation, 
I really did not think it was necessary 
to take up the matter with the lend- 
lease authorities. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, the Sen- 
ator knows that quite a large appropri- 
ation—approximately $90,000,000—is for 
lend-lease purchase of cotton goods or 
cotton. The Senator does not think, 
does he, that that would be interfered 
with? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I do not think 
so; but I do not believe the bill the Sen- 
ate passed the other day, if enacted, or 
the amendment contemplated by the 
Senator from Oklahoma, if agreed to, 
would interfere with such purchases; be- 
cause both measures are limited to the 
use of such commodities in the United 
States, and. of course, what we lend or 
lease to our associated nations goes out- 
side of the United States 

So in view of the statements I have 
mentioned, I think that the Senate can 
rely upon the observance of the indi- 
cated policy by the War and Navy De- 
partments; and, under the circum- 
stances, I sincerely hope that the amend- 
5 05 will not be offered to the pending 

III. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from 
Kentucky for the statement he has made. 
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It agrees substantially with the infor- 
mation I have. This issue of parity 
prices arose over a newspaper story to 
the effect that the War Department was 
consulting with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation with respect to the transfer 
of some 5,000,000 bales of cotton from 
such Corporation to the War Depart- 
ment, so that the War Department, in 
turn, might process the cotton into cloth 
and various other cotton articles needed. 

I called the War Department and 
talked to the official in charge of acquir- 
ing cloth, as I understand, both woolen 
cloth and cotton cloth, and, while it is 
not his duty to deal with this matter, he 
said such a proposal was under consid- 
eration; that the War Department and 
the War Production Board were con- 
sidering the matter. He did not know 
what proposal had been made, if any, 
but he did say that it was under con- 
sideration. 

Then another story was published 
rather widely that the proposed amend- 
ment would cost the consumers at least 
$1,000,060,0C0 more for their food sup- 
plies. Mr. President, any amendment 
that has the possible effect of raising the 
price of food supplies to the extent of 
$1,000,000,0C0, of course, is worthy of 
consideration. 

Before I state what I propose to do, I 
desire to clarify the record. I ask per- 
mission to place in the Recorp at this 
point certain provisions of the so-called 
price-control law which is Public, 421 of 
the present session of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress. I ask specifically that, 
from section 3 on page 5, paragraph (a) 
and paragraph (b) be incorporated in the 
Recorp at this place. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The paragraphs referred to are as 
follows: 

AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 

Sec. 3. (a) No maximum price shall be es- 
tablished or maintained for any agricultural 
commodity below the highest of any o: the 
following prices, as determined and pub- 
lished by the Secretary of Agriculture: (1) 
110 percent of the parity price for such 
commodity, adjusted by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for grade, location, and seasonal dif- 
ferentials, or, in case a comparable price has 
been determincd for such commodity under 
subsection (b), 110 percent of such compara- 
ble price, adjusted in the same manner, in 
lieu of 110 percent of the parity price so 
adjusted; (2) the market price prevailing for 
such commodity on October 1, 1941; (3) the 
market price prevailing for such commodity 
on December 15. 1941; or (4) the average 
price for such commodity during the period 
July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1929 

(b) For the purposes of this act, parity 
prices shall be determined and published by 
the Secretary of Agriculture as authorized by 
law In the case of any agricultural com- 
modity other than the basic crops corn, 
wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco, and peanuts, the 
Secretary shall determine and publish a com- 
parable price whenever he finds, after inves- 
tigation and public hearing, that the produc- 
tion and consumption of such commodity has 
so changed in extent or character since the 
buse period as to result in a price out of 
Une with parity prices for basic commodities. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Then, 
Mr. President, following the incorpora- 
tion of those provisions of the law, I ask 
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to have printed in the Recorp a copy of 
Senate bill 2255, which was passed by 
this body on February 25, and is now 
pending in the other House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.: Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2255) is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., 

Sec. 1. That hereafter until December 31, 
1944, or until such earlier time as the Con- 
gress by concurrent resolution may designate, 
no agricuitural commodity, title to which is 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation on the 
date of enactment of this act, or title to 
which is acquired, directly or indirectly. by 
such Corporation after such date, shall be 
sold or otherwise disposed of by such Cor- 
poration for use within the United States at 
a price below the parity price for such com- 
modity determined and published by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as authorized by law. 
In the event that any such agricultural com- 
modity is sold or otherwise disposed of by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to any 
executive department or other governmental 
agency, the provisions of this act shall like- 
wise apply to any sale or other disposition 
of such commodity by such department or 
agency, or by any other executive department 
or governmental agency which thereafter ac- 
quires title to such commodity. The proceeds 
of any such sale or other disposition of any 
such agricultural commodity shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 
The provisions of this act shall not apply to 
the sale or other disposition of any agricul- 
tural commodity to or by the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration for distribution ex- 
clusively for relief purposes, nor to grain 
which has substantially deteriorated in qual- 
ity and is sold for the purpose of feeding or 
the manufacture of alcohol or commodities 
sold to farmers for seed. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to authorize any sale or other disposi- 
tion of any agricultural commodity contrary 
to the provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938. as amended. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I also ask 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point a copy of the notice which was 
served on behalf of the Appropriations 
Committee. Let these three documents, 
being Federal official records, appear in 
the RECORD. 

The notice presented by Mr. Tx mas 
of Oklahoma on February 23 instant, 
on behalf of Mr. BANKHEAD, is as follows: 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE RULE— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Mr. President, 
House bill 6611 has been reported to the Sen- 
ate today. It is the large defense appropria- 
tion bill. The committee authorized the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD] to offer an amendment on the floor to- 
morrow The amendment may be construed 
to be legislation, in which event a notice in 
writing of a motion to suspend paragraph 4 
of rule XVI will be necessary. I want the 
Recorp to show that I am now making the 
request that during the course of today such 
a notice in writing and the text of the pro- 
posed amendment may be filed. 

The Vice Presipent. Is there objection to 
the request of the Senator from Oklahoma? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. THomas of Oklahoma (for Mr. BANK- 
HEAD) subsequently submitted the following 
notice in writing: 

“In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 6611) 
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making additional appropriations for the na- 
tional defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942, and for other purposes, the follow- 
ing amendment, namely: 

„At the proper place in the bill to insert 
a new section, as follows: 

“* “Seo, 404. All agricultural commodities 
and all products processed from such com- 
modities authorized to be purchased and se- 
cured with funds appropriated and made 
available by this act shall be purchased in the 
open market as now provided by law.”’” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (for Mr. BAN R- 
HEAD) also submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 
6611, making additional appropriations for 
the national defense, fiscal year 1942, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, see 
the foregoing notice.) 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I read 
in the press, Mr President, that the ef- 
forts of some Senators in this matter 
were described as being “reprehensible.” 
I do not know who made that statement; 
I do not know that anyone made the 
statement, except that the press recorded 
such a statement in its columns. Let me 
say that the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry reported unanimously the 
so-called Bankhead-Gillette bill. That 
bill came before the Senate, and was ap- 
proved by this body by a vote of 54 to 23. 
Then, in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, it was unanimously agreed that 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD] should offer an amendment to the 
pending bill limiting the expenditure of 
the funds carried in the bill to the pay- 
ment of at least parity prices for any of 
the surplus agricultural stocks owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. So, 
if there has been any conduct that is 
“reprehensible” it was directed, first, at 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry; second, at the Senate, and espe- 
cially at those Senators who voted for 
the bill; and third, at the Committee on 
Appropriations, which authorized the 
Senator from Alabama to offer the 
amendment. 

Then today the House Committee on 
Appropriations has just reported the reg- 
ular supply bill for the Department of 
Agriculture, and such bill carries the fol- 
lowing limitation. On page 78, under the 
title “Commodity Credit Corporation”, is 
language as follows: 

Provided jurther, That none of the fund 
made available by this paragraph shall be 
used for administrative expenses connected 
with the sale of Government-owned stocks 
of farm commodities at less than parity price 
as defined by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. 

Mr. President, this proposed amend- 
ment does involve a considerable sum of 
money. The issue is whether the Con- 
gress will appropriate a billion dollars 
or thereabouts out of the Treasury, and 
use that sum in order to make benefit 
payments to the farmers, or whether the 
Congress will permit prices to rise to par- 
ity, thus making unnecessary benefit pay- 
ments, in which event whatever increase 
there may be in the price of all commodi- 
ties will be borne by the consumer. This 
applies to all farm commodities. not alone 
to cotton, not alone to wheat, not alone 
to corn, but to tobacco, rice, livestock, 
and everything the farmers produce. 
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This bill carries a large sum of money 
for the purchase of cloth. Under the 
lend-lease title it carries $90,000,000 for 
the purchase of cotton. At present 
prices $90,000.000 will buy, about a mil- 
lion bales of cotton. So, under the pro- 
visions of this bill relating to the lend- 
lease program, $90,000,000 are provided 
for cotton, and, therefore, the amend- 
ment would apply directly to that 1,000,- 
000 bales. 

The pending bill carries over a billion 
and a half dollars for the purchase of 
cloth and equipment. That means, of 
course, woolen cloth and cotton cloth and 
equipment generally. Inasmuch as many 
of our soldiers will be stationed in rather 
warm climates, winter and summer, it is 

to be assumed that their clothing will be 
made very largely out of cotton, and that 
the demand for cotton under this bill will 
be heavy. So it is my estimate that this 
bill carries money to purchase at least 
3,000,000 bales of cotton or products fab- 
ricated from 3,000,000 bales of cotton. It 
may be much more, but it certainly will 
be that much, 

Mr. President, those of us who are in- 
terested in this problem are not trying 
to get prices allowed under the highest 
ceiling provided by the law. There are 
five ceilings provided by the so-called 
price-contro] bill. There is, first, the 
parity-price ceiling; there is, second, the 
October 1, 1941, price ceiling; third, the 
December 15. 1941, price ceiling; fourth, 
the average price of 1909 to 1929 ceiling; 
and fifth, the 110 percent of parity ceiling. 
We are not asking for 110 percent of 
parity; we are not asking for the average 
prices the commodities brought from 1919 
to 1929; we are simply asking, in many 
cases, for the lowest ceiling, not the sec- 
ond highest, not the third highest, or 
the fourth or fifth highest, but the lowest 
ceiling provided. Some people seem to 
assume that the Congress was just “kid- 
ding” the farmers when it passed the 
price-control bill. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

_ Mr. BONE. I understood the Senator 
to say this bill carries provision for the 
purchase of cotton. I assume he means 
raw cotton? I do not see any such pro- 
vision in the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Okiahoma. Under 
the iend-lease provision $90,000,000 are 
set aside svecifically for the purchase of 
‘cotton, whether raw cotton or semi- 
processed cotton or fabricated cotton, or 
in what form, I do not know; the bill does 
not state. 

Mr. BONE. I presume the Army uses 
cotton for the purpose of the manufac- 
ture of explosives; but the Army does 
not buy raw cotton; at least, I do not 
know that the Army does so. 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. It was 
proposed, according to the public press, 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
transfer to the Army as much as 5,000,000 
bales, so that the Army could send the 
cotton to the mills and have it processed; 
in other words, trade it for cloth, just as 
was done in the earlier days when a 
‘farmer would take his wheat to the mill 
and without waiting for the mill to grind 
the wheat into flour it would be figured 
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out how much flour the owner of the 
wheat would be entitled to, and with his 
flour he shortly would be on his way back 
home, 

Mr. President, this amendment has 
wide possible ramifications. On Decem- 
ber 15 the parity price of cotton was 
16.93; on that date the farm price was 
16.23; the October 1 price was 17.04; 110 
percent of parity price on the 15th of 
December was 18.62 and the average price 
of cotton during the 1919-29 period was 
21.47. So all we are asking for in this 
proposal is to secure for the farmer the 
full parity price—not 110 percent parity 
price or the 1919-29 level, but the parity 
price. 

Since these figures were made availa- 
ble, Mr. President, the Agricultural De- 
partment has announced the latest 
parity prices for the three major prod- 
ucts. According to the figures on the 
15th of February, which is the last parity 
announcement, the parity price for cot- 
ton was 18.23; the parity price for wheat 
was $1.30 a bushel, and the parity price 
for corn was 94 cents a bushel. So, as 
the matter appears today, those for 
whom I speak are demanding that the 
prices of the commodities be permitted 
to rise until the producers are assured 
the full parity price, or a price of 18.23 
for their cotton, a price of $1.30 a bushel 
for their wheat, and a price of 94 cents 
a bushel for their corn. 

I am asked the present market price 
for cotton 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
can state the present farm price of 
cotton. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am 
glad to yield to the Senator for that 
purpose. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is 17.8, which is 
about 40 or 50 points below the parity 
price; it has not reached parity. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, this issue will have to be 
fought out in connection with the pas- 
s.ge of the regular agricultural appro- 
priation bill. So, inasmuch as that bill 
will come on a little later, it is thought 
best by some of us not to delay the pas- 
sage of the pending measure at this time; 
but still I do want to make the record, 
because later the issue will come up in 
the Senate whether we will appropriate 
almost a billion dollars in the form of 
subsidies or hand-outs or benefit pay- 
ments and place that money in the hands 
of the Department of Agriculture to 
make payments on crops to be grown in 
1942. 

This is the way the Department’s pro- 
gram will work. At the present time, 
just for illustration, the parity price of 
cotton is 18 cents. The farm price is 
16 cents. There is a difference of 2 cents 
a pound between what the farmer re- 
ceives and the parity price. How is the 
farmer to get the 2 cents? There being 
500 pounds to a bale of cotton, of course, 
2 cents a pound means $10 on a bale. 
So, under the program advocated by the 
Department, the farmer would receive 
$10 a bale less than the parity price. 
How is he to get the 2 cents a pound? 

The program is to have Congress ap- 
propriate some $450,000,000 in the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, and place 
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that money in the hands of the Depart- 
ment with which to make the payment 
of $10 a bale.to the growers of cotton 
in 1942. 

How will it work with regard to wheat? 
At the present time the parity price of 
wheat is $1.30. It is proposed that the 
farmer be loaned 85 percent of parity. 
Eighty-five percent of $1.30 is $1.10; 
81.10 deducted from $1.30 leaves 20 cents 
as the difference between the farm price 
for wheat and the parity price. How is 
the farmer to get the 20 cents a bushel? 
The Agriculture Department plan is to 
have Congress appropriate the money, as 
I have just stated, and out of the $450,- 
000,000, or out of the parity money to be 
appropriated, allocated, or obligated, 
they are to make these payments of 20 
cents a bushel. 

How does it affect the producers of 
corn? At the present time the parity 
price of corn is 94 cents a bushel. 
Eighty-five percent of 94 cents is 80 
cents, and 80 cents deducted from 94 
leaves 14 cents. So the farmer is pre- 
sumed to secure 80 cents cash for his 
corn, and if he then is to receive full 
parity, he must depend on the Govern- 
ment—and when I say “Government,” I 
mean the Department of Agriculture— 
to make him a benefit, soil conservation, 
or parity payment, in the total sum of 
14 cents for each bushel. 

If the Congress should see fit not to 
make appropriation for these subsidies or 
parity payments, the farmer will not re- 
ceive the difference. Therefore, it is the 
idea of some of us that, instead of appro- 
priating $450,000,000 in order to make 
the soil-conservation payments, and in- 
stead of enacting a law giving the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the power to obli- 
gate the Treasury to cover these parity 
payments—and if they amount to as 
much this year as last year, it would 
mean $212,000,000—we allow the prices 
to rise, the price of cotton to 18 cents 
a pound or to full parity, the price of 
wheat to $1.30 a bushel or to full parity, 
and the price of corn to 94 cents a bushel 
or likewise to full parity. If prices do 
not go that high, the farmer is taking 
the chance, or the gamble, if we wish 
to call it a gamble. 

By following the suggestion some of 
us have made, we can get rid of the 
necessity of appropriating over $700,000,- 
000 in these two items alone, as I shall 
demonstrate in just a moment. On the 
other hand, if the amendment I had in- 
tended to offer in behalf of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and my- 
self should have prevailed, it is my judg- 
ment that prices would have gone to par- 
ity, in which event there would have 
been no occasion for asking for $450,000,- 
000 for soil-conservation payments and 
$212,000,000 in either cash or authoriza- 
tions for parity payments. 

Mr. President, I desire to give the 
Senate the break-down of this proposal. 
In the Budget now pending before the 
Congress we find a request for $464,440,- 
119 to enable the Government to make 
these soil conservation or benefit pay- 
ments. The Budget then states that 
$30,000,000 will be borrowed from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, making 
a total, if these two appropriations are 
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granted, of $494,440,119 for the making 

of soil-conservation payments, which 

means one form of benefit payments. 

The cost of administration of this de- 
partment is as follows: 

To administer the half-billion dollar 
fund to be used in making these pay- 
ments it is proposed to employ 1,091 em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia, at a 
cost of $2,238,292. It is estimated that 
it will take 2,863 employees in the field 
to administer the fund, at a cost of 
$5,128,863. It is estimated and re- 
quested that we appropriate money to 
pay for temporary employees, to cost 
$1,699,561. 

The total cost to administer this one 
fund of $450,000,000 would, therefore, be 
812,159,211. 

The cost of that program, covering the 
expenditure of $494,000,000 for the ap- 
propriation proper, and $12,000,000-plus 
for the administration, makes a total in 
the case of that one fund of $506,599,330. 
That is for the soil-conservation branch 
of these benefit payments. 

For parity payments the authorities 
are not asking in the bill for a specific 
sum, they are asking for contract au- 
thority to obligate the Treasury so that 
they can get as much money as they 
need. If they need for the coming year 
as much as they needed for the past year, 
it will take $212,000,000. If they do not 
need as much, it will cost less, if they 
need more it will cost more than $212,- 
000,000. 

It is proposed to employ 349 persons 
in the District of Columbia, and 940 in 
the field. The temporary employees are 
not cataloged, hence there is no request 
made for them by number. A request is 
made as to their expenses. The cost of 
these employees as estimated will be 
$2,835,230. 

Then there are the miscellaneous ex- 
penses, which means printing, travel, 
and incidentals, or whatever is covered 
by the term “miscellaneous expenses” 
generally, which are estimated to cost 
$3,973,824. Then they are to pay to the 
committees in the field $6,282,212, so the 
estimated total cost of administration of 
the parity payments is 813.091.266. 

When we add these sums together, the 
conservation payments, the soil-con- 
servation payments, and the parity pay- 
ments, plus the cost of administration, 
we have a grand total of $731,690,596. 

Mr. President, to support the figures 
I have just given I ask to have printed 
in the Record at this point a statement 
from the Budget, prepared by the clerk 
of the Committee on Appropriations of 
the Senate, under the title “Conserva- 
tion and Use of Agricultural Land Re- 
sources, Department of Agriculture.” 

I also ask to have printed in the RECORD 
a statement prepared by the clerk of the 
Committee on Appropriations in relation 
to parity payments. These statements 
sustain the figures I have just given. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CONSERVATION AND USE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 
RESOURCES, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
The estimate for 1943 is $450,000,000, of 

which $4,000,000 is earmarked for the four 

regional laboratories. The Budget shows that 
the estimated grand total obligations of the 
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Agricultural Adjustment Administration for 
1943 in connection with administering con- 
servation and use of agricultural land re- 
sources are $464,440,119. The Budget shows 
further that it is estimated for the year 1943, 
$30,000,000 will be borrowed from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and $11,777,065 will 
be repaid to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, and that $2,909,648 will be received as 
reimbursements from other appropriations, 
bureaus, and agencies. 

The Budget further shows that in connec- 
tion with the administration of conservation 
and use of agricultural land resources by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration it is 
estimated 1,091 employees will be employed in 
Washington at a cost of $2,238,292; that the 
estimated total permanent field personnel will 
be 2,863 at a cost of $5,128,863, and that tem- 
porary employees in the field will cost 
$1,699,561. The total for personal services, 
departmental and field, is estimated at 
89,107,838. The estimated expenditures for 
other obligations, such as supplies and mate- 
rials, communication service, travel expenses, 
and transportation of things, is $3,051,373. 
The Budget further shows that of the esti- 
mated total obligations for 1943 the 
amount of $452,151,466 will be paid as grants 
to producers. 

PARITY PAYMENTS 


The Budget shows that the estimated num- 
ber of departmental employees for 1943 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
in connection with administration of parity 
payments is 349, at a cost of $705,950, and 
that the cost of temporary employees in 
Washington will amount to $7,774, or a total 
for Washington personnel of $713,724. The 
Budget further shows an estimated perma- 
nent field personnel of 940 at a cost of $1,- 
635,063, that temporary personnel in the field 
will cost $486,443, and that the total esti- 
mated field personnel will amount to $2,121,- 
506. The total estimate for personnel, de- 
partmental and field, is thus $2,835,230. 
Other obligations, such as supplies and ma- 
terials, communication service, and travel 
expenses, are estimated at $3,973,824. Pay- 
ments to county committees are estimated to 
total $6,282,212. 

The foregoing administrative expenses esti- 
mated for 1943 total $10,256,036. If a cash 
appropriation is made for parity payments, 
this amount for administrative expenses 
would be paid out of that cash appropria- 
tion, or out of unexpended balances. The 
estimate for parity payments for 1943 pro- 
vides for a reappropriation of unobligated 
balances and a contract authorization to pay 
full parity payments. The estimate further 
provides that of the amounts made available, 
not to exceed $5,000,000, may be expended for 
administrative expenses in the District of 
Columbia (including personal services) and 
in the several States (exclusive of expenses 
of county and local committees). 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record a statement which I gave to the 
press Saturday in an effort to outline and 
clarify the issue I have been discussing. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT REGARDING THE PARITY-PRICE ISSUE 

The farm parity-price issue involves a 
fundamental governmental policy and should 
be clarified. 

All agree that farm prices should be on a 
parity with industrial prices. 

The Agriculture Department wants to keep 
a number of farm prices substantially below 
parity and then make up the difference by 
subsidies or so-called benefit payments direct 
from the Treasury. 

To cover such subsidies the Budget 
recommends— 
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(1) an appropriation of $450,000,000 to meet 
the so-called domestic allotment payments; 
and 

(2) contract authority to obligate the 
Treasury to an indefinite sum for so-called 
parity payments. 

Should the parity payments equal those 
appropriated for the 1941 crops, then the sum 
of $212,000,000 will be necessary for the 1942 
crops. 

In addition to the $662,000,000 necessary 
to meet subsidy or benefit payments, the 
Department's policy will require the services 
of a few thousand employees to administer 
the program, and such administration will 
cost some $15,000,000 additional, so that the 
total so-called benefit program calls for a 
direct appropriation from the Federal Treas- 
ury in a sum of approximately $675,000,000. 

The Congress has just passed a law provid- 
ing for the control of prices generally. 

This law provides a number of ceilings on 
farm products, as follows: 

(a) Parity prices. 

(b) 110 percent of parity. 

(e) The price current on October 1. 1941. 

(d) The price quoted on December 15, 1941. 

(e) The average of prices during the years 
1919 to 1929, 

With the price-control law in force it ts 
now proposed to keep certain farm prices 
below not the highest ceiling but below par- 
ity, which in some cases is below the lowest 
ceiling, and, as stated, to do this it will be 
necessary to make appropriations in the total 
sum of approximately $675,000,000 direct from 
the Treasury. 

If farm prices are permitted to rise to 
parity, then the subsidy or benefit payments 
will not be necessary. 

Farmers are demanding parity prices 
rather than subsidies from the Federal 
Treasury 

The second issue is over the policy of 
dumping of Commodity Credit Corporation’s 
stocks on the market in an effort to depress 
and cause prices to be below parity. 

The Agricultural Department wants to use 
our surplus stocks for such purpose and the 
Senate has gone on record, by a vote of 50 
to 23, against such policy. 

All must agree that we will be called upon 
to feed and clothe not only our own soldiers 
and our own people but, in addition, many 
other peoples who are assisting us in our 
war efforts. 

After the war is over and in the recon- 
struction period we will be called upon to 
supply food and clothing not only for our 
own people and those of our Allies but peo- 
ples of other lands. 

In fact, we are now furnishing supplies 
to peoples who are by force required to be 
neutral. 

Many believe that during the war all peo- 
ple should be permitted to not only produce 
without restrictions but should be urged to 
produce an abundance of supplies for post- 
war use and distribution. 

Again, it is well to assume that, with a 
war debt which may reach well over $100,- 
000,000,000 and with an annual budget which 
may reach well over $15,000,000,000, we may 
not again see prices of food and clothing as 
low as they are at present; hence, very soon 
we may wonder why an issue over the present 
low prices ever developed. 

The Representatives from the farm States 
are demanding not high prices for farm prod- 
ucts, but, instead. are insisting that prices be 
permitted to rise until they reach full parity 
before any control measures are involved. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr, 
President, I wish to read at this point an 
editorial from one of the leading news- 
papers of my State, the Daily Okla- 
homan, published on Saturday, February 
28. The first paragraph reads: 
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ON TWO FRONTS 


Thursday afternoon the Senate debated the 
demand of agriculture for parity prices for 
its products and the House debated the pro- 
posed suspension of the 40-hour week. In 
the Senate the administration forces op- 
posed what the farmers were demanding. In 
the House the administration forces fought 
for what labor was demanding. 


Iam merely trying to clarify the issue 
in reading these comments. I am not 
complaining about the wages of labor. 
That issue will come before the Senate, 
and I will have to act on it at the proper 
time; but I am demanding that the 
farmers be accorded a fair deal under 
the laws we have already passed. It is 
my judgment that no one can justly 
criticize us for demanding that farmers 
be accorded prices to the height of at 
least the lowest ceiling which the Con- 
gress has provided. 

The editorial continues: 


Whether the demands of agriculture and 
labor were completely just or entirely selfish 
is not the point that interests us. Our in- 
terest lies in the fact that the administration 
was fighting the farmers furiously at the 
very time it was fighting for labor right 
ardently. 

It has been so from the very beginning of 
this war-preparation program. Everything 
that labor has asked for has been granted 
freely. Everything that agriculture has 
asked for has been opposed right stubbornly. 
It just happens that Thursday was about the 
first time that the New Deal was seen punch- 
ing the heads of the farmers and lending a 
helping hand to labor simultaneously. 

It may be true, as so many are saying, that 
the demands of agriculture and of labor also 
are just demands. It may be true, as many 
assert, that the demands of both are purely 
selfish. And it well may be that all of these 
special appeals for special favors ought to be 
postponed for the duration But whether 
these demands be just or selfish or inoppor- 
tune or even unpatriotic, they have been 
made by both classes alike. And an adminis- 
tration that has given one class everything 
it has asked for has fought to a finish nearly 
everything the other class has asked for. The 
administration fought on both fronts simul- 
taneously Thursday afternoon. 

There is nothing strange in this attitude 
of the New Deal toward the classes in ques- 
tion. The New Deal is very largely a prole- 
tarian party. It is quite largely an urban 
party. The big cities dominate the New Deal 
and the New Deal dominates the Government. 
By and large, the big cities want the highest 
possible wages for labor and the lowest prices 
possible on the food products that come 
from the American farm. Hence the con- 
trolling element in the New Deal structure is 
quick to give labor everything it asks and is 
extremely reluctant to give agriculture any- 
thing that increases the price of agricultural 
commodities. Naturally enough, the Senate 
battle against parity was led by Senator 
Brown, of the great industrial State of 
Michigan. 

Of course, the mere intimation that the 
agricultural States are nothing but step- 
children at the New Deal's banquet board will 
be challenged angrily by New Deal spokes- 
men. But the record is before us and it does 
its own talking. From all that vast agricul- 
tural region that lies south of the Potomac 
and the Ohio and west of the Mississippi come 
only two members of the President’s Cabinet, 
and neither of the two heads a department 
that has anything to do with agriculture. 
And of the nine members of the Supreme 
Court, not one resides in that vast territory 
which lies west of a line drawn from Detroit 
through Louisville and Nashville to Mobile. 
And what urban labor receives for the asking 
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is won by agriculture by the most desperate 
fighting. The administration showed both 
its hands at once Thursday afternoon. 


I ask permission to incorporate in the 
Record also an editorial from the Enid 
(Okla.) Morning News, which sustains 
the viewpoint we are trying to get be- 
fore the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Enid (Okla.) Morning News] 

THOMAS ON FARM PRICE CONTROL 


Slated for Senate action is the Bankhead- 
Thomas bill to prevent Secretary Wickard 
and the Department of Agriculture from 
throwing on the market surplus government- 
owned stocks of wheat, corn, and cotton in 
order to keep the prices of these products 
generally below the 110 percent of parity 
visioned by the farm price provisions of the 
price-fixing bill. Senator THomas has been 
the leader in the fight to make effective the 
110 parity provision ever since Secretary 
Wickard announced he would endeavor to 
keep farm prices down, ome as low as 85 per- 
cent of parity. To do this, the Secretary 
threatened to use the buying and selling 
powers of the price bill to defeat the intent 
of the Congress in placing in the measure 
the 110 percent parity clause. 

Secretary Wickard fought bitterly for the 
power of prior approval by himself on farm 
price ceilings before they could be imposed 
by Price Fixer Henderson, and was supported 
in this contention by the farm representa- 
tives who little suspected the treachery with 
which he would turn on them. But the 
Wickard purpose, as frequently noted in 
these columns, now becomes clear, and Sena- 
tor THOMAS, disc the Secretary's action, 
uses almost identically the words of the News 
when he analyzes the real purpose of Mr. 
Wickard, saying: 

“As long as he can keep prices below parity 
he can come to Congress regularly for the 
millions that he must have for benefit pay- 
ments representing the difference between 
selling and parity prices. And as long as he 
can do that he can have an excuse to main- 
tain the enormous field agencies that ad- 
minister these benefits, agencies to make the 
payments, agencies to measure the crops, and 
the like. 

“The farmers of this Nation are tired of 
Government hand-outs. They would much 
rather sell their products at a decent price 
and receive no benefit payments,” 

There, in a few words, you have the real 
reason for the Wickard determination to 

the price-fixing privilege on farm 
products and thus keep prices down in order 
to force farmers to seek bounties in lieu of 
fair prices. The “enormous field agencies” 
dealing personally with practically every 
farmer, constitute a political machine of a 
power and potency scarcely realized, and 
which, like other Federal agencies, and re- 
gardless of the cost to the farmer and the 
Nation, are determined to hold onto their 
power and their jobs. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I also ask 
to have printed in the Recorp copy of a 
letter just received from an actual dirt 
farmer who resides in western Oklahoma, 
expressing the viewpoint of the farmers 
as to what they wish. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SNYDER, OKLA, 
February 25, 1942, 
Hon. Senator ELMER THOMAS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I notice by the papers you have 

been making a fight in the Senate to better 
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the prices of farm commodities. Owing to 
the scarcity of farm labor and the high 
prices of farm labor, a little farmer out here 
in western Oklahoma will starve to death 
with the cheap cotton and wheat prices we 
have had for the last 7 or 8 years. 

I realize, to fight this war, the farmers of 
this country have a big job to feed the world 
and Army And to do this the farmers must 
have prices for their stuff they raise. 

I appreciate the work you are trying to get 
through of helping us out with the prices. 

Sit steady in the boat and let us try to feed 
the world. 

Yours very truly, 
C. M. Portrwoop. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I also ask 
permission to insert in the RECORD copy 
of a letter received today from Edward A. 
O’Neal, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. The letter is dated 
Chicago, Febuary 27, 1942, and it places 
the federation, one of the large farm or- 


: ganizations, back of the provisions of the 


so-called Bankhead-Gillette bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: N 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Chicago, Ill., February 27, 1942. 
Hon, ELMER THOMAS, 
Senator from Oklahoma, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR THOMAS: I want to ex- 
press my hearty appreciation to you for sup- 
porting S 2255, which was approved by the 
Senate on February 25 by a vote of 50 to 23. 

The objective of the entire farm program 
is to bring agriculture to parity. Why should 
one agency of government be used to depress 
farm prices below parity when other agencies 
are doing everything in their power to raise 
prices up to parity? Parity prices are no 
burden on the consumer; in fact, consumers 
are now better able to pay parity prices for 
food and fiber than they have ever been. 
The producer of pork should receive parity 
prices for it, and the man who grew the corn 
to be converted into pork should also receive 
parity. 

The overwhelming vote of the Senate for 
this bill is further evidence of the justice of 
our cause. You have earned the thanks and 
gratitude of American agriculture. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epw. A. O'NEAL, President. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Mr. 
President, I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate to a copy of a newspaper 
report which has been placed in my 
hands, dated in Indiana, my native State. 
The article is under the headline “Allen 
County farmers lead the Nation in sol- 
emn pledge not to accept any hand-outs 
from A. A. A. for the duration of the 
war.” I read the pledge they have made: 

Believing that the taxpayers of the Nation 
are about to shoulder the greatest tax bur- 
dens in our history, and believing also that 
economy should be practiced in our Govern- 
ment, as well as in our household, we, as 
patriotic farmers of Allen County, Ind., do 
hereby pledge ourselves to refrain from the 
acceptance of any Government Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration payments for the 
growing or nongrowing of any crops, live- 
stock, etc., on our respective farms. 


The pledge is signed by 50 farmers of 
that county. I submit the pledge, Mr. 
President, to sustain the viewpoint, which 
I believe is quite current throughout the 
farm population, that they do not want 
any more hand-outs in the form of 
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so-called parity payments. They want 
conditions left so that they can obtain 
the natural rise in their prices up to 
parity, and then sell their products on the 
market at such prices. They think prices 
will go higher than parity, and they are 
willing to take that chance; and then, 
under the price-control law, if the Price 
Administrator puts on the brakes in 
order to keep prices down, they will not 
complain, But they demand now that 
they have the benefit of the full parity 
price in the first instance, and not be 
forced to sell their cotton at several cents 
a pound below parity, or sell their wheat 
below parity, or their corn below parity, 
and then depend upon the Government, 
through direct appropriations made by 
the Congress, to make up this difference. 

Inasmuch as that issue will come up 
later on in connection with the regular 
agricultural appropriation bill—it will 
come up in the other body first, then in 
the Senate in the subcommitee of the 
Appropriations Committee, which is pre- 
Sided cver by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russett]—inasmuch 
as the matter will be handled later in 
the regular order in the way that no one 
can criticize or condemn, and, I hope, 
without anyone being called reprehen- 
sible, and relying on the statement of the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY], 
I shall not offer the amendment about 
which I gave notice upon a previous date. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve there is no further amendment to be 
5 and I ask for a vote upon the 

1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Doxey in the chair). The bill is open to 
further amendment. If there be no 
further amendment to be offered, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
F and the third reading of the 

ill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
ee and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 6611) was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendments, request 
a conference with the House thereon, 
and chat the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. McKeEt- 
LAR, Mr. GLass, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. TYDINGS, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Nye, and Mr. HOLMAN 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ENLISTMENT OR COMMISSION OPPOR- 
TUNITIES IN THE NAVY, MARINE CORPS, 
OR COAST GUARD 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before I 
submit the conference report on House 
bill 6446, I should like to call attention to 
the fact that I have requested that there 
be placed on the desks of each Senator a 
committee print from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs containing infor- 
mation regarding personnel of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. I have 
found from inquiries made of me, great 
difficulty in giving information to persons 
who want to know how to enlist in the 
Navy, how to obtain a commission in the 
Navy, and in what units or departments 
of the Navy there are opportunities for 
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enlistment. The pamphlet is a compila- 

tion of such information as I have been 

able to obtain on the subject, and I think 

Senators will find it helpful and very use- 

ful in informing themselves, and also in 

sending information to their constitu- 

ents who are interested in obtaining a 

commission in the Navy, or Marine Corps, 

or the Coast Guard, or who desire merely 
to enlist. 

PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF PERSONNEL OF 
ARMED FORCES LOST OR ABSENT, AND 
REPEAL OF PENSION PROVISION FOR 
ELECTIVE OFFICIALS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. WALSH. I submit the conference 
report on House bill 6446, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read. 

The report was read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6446) tc provide for continuing payment of 
pay and allowances of personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, includ- 
ing the retired and Reserve components there- 
of, and civilian employees of the War and 
Navy Departments, during periods of absence 
from post of duty, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from ite disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“That for the purpose of this Act— 

„(a) the term ‘person’ means (1) commis- 
sioned officer, warrant officer, enlisted person 
(including persons selected under the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act, as amended), 
member of the Army or Navy Nurse Corps 
(female), wherever serving: 2) commissioned 
officer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey or the 
Public Health Service; and (3) civilian officers 
and employees of departments, during such 
time as they may assigned for duty outside 
the continental limits of the United States or 
in Alaska; 

“(b) the term ‘active service’ means active 
service ir the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard of the United States, including 
active Federal service performed by personnel 
of the retired and reserve components of these 
forces, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Public Health Service, and active Federal 
service performed by the civilian officers and 
employees defined in paragraph (a) (3) above; 

“(c) the term ‘dependent’ shall be as de- 
fined in United States Code, title 37, sections 
8 and 8 (a) or such dependent as has been 
designated in official records; 

“(d) the term ‘department’, including such 
term when used in the amendment made by 
section 16, means any executive department, 
independent establishment, or agency (in- 
cluding corporations) in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government. 

“Sec. 2. Any person who is in active service 
and is Officially reported as missing, missing 
in action, interned in a neutral country, or 
captured by an enemy shall, while so absent, 
be entitled to receive or to have credited to 
his account the same pay and allowances to 
which such person was entitled at the time 
of the beginning of the absence or may be- 
come entitled to thereafter: Provided, That 
such person shall not have been officially re- 
ported as having been absent from his post of 
duty without authority: Provided further, 
That expiration of the agreed term of service 
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during the period of such absence shall not 
operate to terminate the right to receive such 
pay and allowances: And provided further, 
That should proper authority subsequently 
determine that the person concerned had 
been absent from his post of duty without 
authority, such person shall be indebted to 
the Government in the amount for which 
payments have been made or pay and allow- 
ances credited to his account in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act during such 
absence. 

“Sec, 8. Any person entitled under section 
2 of this Act to receive pay and allowances, 
and who has made an allotment of pay for 
the support of dependents or for the payment 
of insurance premiums, shall be entitled to 
have such allotments for dependents or in- 
surance premiums as he previously may have 
executed continued for a period of twelve 
months from date of commencement of ab- 
sence, rotwithstanding that the period for 
which the allotments had been executed may 
have expired during such twelve months’ 
period, and the proper disbursing officer shall 
so continue the allotments during such ab- 
sence: Provided, That in the absence of a 
previously executed allotment, or where the 
allotment made is not sufficient for reason- 
able support of a dependent and for the pay- 
ment of insurance premiums, the head of the 
department concerned may direct that an al- 
lotment not to exceed the base pay, plus lon- 
gevity of the person concerned, shall be paid 
by the appropriate disbursing officer to the 
insurer or such dependent as has been desig- 
nated in official records, or, in the absence of 
such designation, to such person as may be 
determined by the head of the department 
concerned, or by such person as he may desig- 
nate, to be a bona fide dependent within the 
meaning of section 1 (c): Provided further, 
That for the initial period of six months, 
unless prior decision as to status is made, a 
monthly allotment for support of such de- 
pendent shall be paid in an amount not to 
exceed the monthly base pay, plus longevity, 
without regard to the fact that the six 
months’ death gratuity may be paid later: 
Provided further, That at the expiration of 
the initial six months’ period, no further de- 
cision having been made as to status, the pay- 
ment as heretofore provided shall continue 
for an additional period not to exceed six 
months; any payment paid to a dependent 
for a period subsequent to date of death, if 
death occurred subsequent to the expiration 
of the first six months’ period, shall be de- 
ducted from the six months’ gratuity: Pro- 
vided further, That the premiums on insur- 
ance issued on the life of the person paid by 
the Government subsequent to the declared 
date of death and unearned shall revert to 
the appropriations of the department con- 
cerned: And provided further, That the total 
of all payments made under this section, in- 
cluding those for insurance prcmiums, shall 
8 exceed the total pay and longevity pay 

ue. 

“Sec. 4. When in the opinion of the head 
of the department concerned the circum- 
stances surrounding the absenee of a missing 
person of one of the classes mentioned in 
section 2 of this Act justifies such action, in 
the interest of the Government, or of the 
missing person, or of a dependent of the 
missing person, the head of the department, 
or such person as he may designate, may 
direct the continuance, suspension, or re- 
sumption of payments of the pay and allow- 
ances of such person. Except as provided 
in section 6 of this Act, in the case of a 
person in the hands of an enemy or interned 
in a neutral country, payment of allotments 
may not continue beyond the twelve months’ 
period following the officlally reported date 
of commencement of absence from his post 
of duty. 

“Sec, 5. Upon the expiration of twelve 
months from the date the person is reported 
as missing, or missing in action, in the ab- 
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sence of an official report of death of the 
missing person, the head of the department 
concerned is authorized to make a finding 
of death of such person. Following a finding 
of death, the six months’ death gratuity pro- 
vided by law is authorized to be paid. In 
the event of the later return of such missing 
person to the controllable jurisdiction of the 
head of the department concerned, the pay 
account of such person shall be reopened and 
charged with the amount of the six months’ 
death gratuity which may have been paid: 
Provided, That the head of the department 
concerned in his discretion shall determine a 
monthly basis for liquidation of the amount 
of the death gratuity so charged in a re- 
opened pay account, 

“Sec. 6. When it is officially reported by 
the head of the department concerned that 
a person missing under the conditions speci- 
fied in section 2 of this Act is alive and in 
the hands of an enemy or is interned in a 
neutral country, the payments authorized by 
section 3 of this Act are, subject to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of this Act, authorized 
to be made for a period not to extend beyond 
the date of the receipt by the head of the 
department concerned of evidence that the 
missing person is dead or has returned to 
the controllable jurisdiction of the depart- 
ment concerned, 

“Sec. 7. The head of the department con- 
cerned is hereby authorized to direct the 
payment of new allotments from the pay of 
persons in active service (other than persons 
entitled under section 2 or section 14 of this 
Act to receive pay and allowances) to in- 
crease or decrease the amount of any allot- 
ment heretofore or hereafter made by such 
persons and to continue payment of any 
allotments of such person which may have 
expired in November 1941 and any month 
subsequent thereto, with or without the con- 
sent of such person, subject in all cases to 
termination by specific request of such per- 
sons, whenever in the judgment of the head 
of the department such action is considered 
essential for the well-being and protection of 
dependents of persons in active service. 

“Sec. 8 Whoever shall obtain or receive 
any money, check, or allotment under this 
Act, without being entitled thereto, with in- 
tent to defraud shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $2,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or both 

“Sec. 9. Within the scope of the authority 
granted by this Act, the determination by 
the head of the department concerned, or by 
such person as he may designate, of the 
status of a person in the military or naval 
forces, the Coast Guard, the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, the Public Health Service, or 
civilian officers or employees as defined in 
paragraph (a) (3) of section 1 of this Act, or 
his direction relative to continuance, tempo- 
rary suspension, or resumption of payment of 
pay and allowances, or finding of death, shall 
be conclusive. 

“Sec. 10. The determination of the fact of 
dependency under the provisions of this Act, 
and the determination of the fact of de- 
pendency under the provisions of any and 
all other laws providing for the payment of 
pay, allowances, or other emoluments to en- 
listed men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard of the United States where 
such payments are contingent upon depend- 
ency, shall be made by the head of the 
department concerned, or by such subordi- 
nate as he may designate, and such determi- 
nation so made shall be final and conclusive: 
Provided, That the Act of June 4, 1920 (41 
Stat. 824), as amended (U. S. C., title 34, sec. 
948), is hereby amended by deleting the word 
‘actually’ in the first. proviso. 

“Sec, 11 The head of the department con- 
cerned, or such person as he may designate, 
is authorized to settle the accounts of per- 
sons for whose account payments have been 
made pursuant to the provisions of sections 
2 to 7, both inclusive, of this Act, and the 
accounts of survivors of casualties to ships, 
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stations and military installations which re- 
sult in loss or destruction of disbursing rec- 
ords, and such settlements shall be conclu- 
sive upon the accounting officers of the 
Government in effecting settlements of the 
accounts of disbursing officers. 

“Sec. 12. The dependents and household 
and personal effects of any person on active 
duty (without regard to pay grade) who is 
officially reported as injured, dead, missing 
as the result of military or naval operations, 
interned in a neutral country, or captured by 
the enemy, may be moved (including pack- 
ing and unpacking of household effects) to 
the officia] residence of record for any such 
person, or, upon application by such depend- 
ents, to such other locations as may be 
determined by the head of the department 
concerned or by such person as he may desig- 
nate, by the use of either commercial or 
Government transportation: Provided, That 
the cost of such transportation, including 
packing and unpacking, shall be charged 
against appropriations currently available. 

“Sec. 13. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, in the case of any taxable year 
beginning after December 31, 1940, no Fed- 
eral income-tax return of, or payment of any 
Federal income tax by— 

“(a) any individual in the military or naval 
forces of the United States, or 

“(b) any civilian officer or employee of any 
department 
who, at the time any such return or payment 
would otherwise become due, is a prisoner of 
war or is otherwise detained by any foreign 
government with which the United States is 
at war, or 

(e) any individual in the military or naval 
forces of the United States serving on sea 
duty or outside the continental United 
States at the time any such return or pay- 
ment would otherwise become due, 
shall become due until one of the following 
dates, whichever is the earliest: 

“(1) the fifteenth day of the third month 
following the month in which he ceases (ex- 
cept by reason of death or incompetency) to 
be a prisoner of war. or to be detained by 
any foreign government with which the 
United States is at war, or to be a member 
of the military or naval forces of the United 
States serving on sea duty or outside the 
continental United States, as the case may 
be, unless prior to the expiration of such 
fifteenth day he again is a prisoner of war, or 
is detained by any foreign government with 
which the United States is at war, or is a 
member of the military or naval forces of the 
United States serving on sea duty or outside 
the continental United States; 

“(2) the fifteenth day of the third month 
following the month in which the present war 
with Germany, Italy, and Japan is terminated, 
as proclaimed by the President; or 

“(3) the fifteenth day of the third month 
following the month in which an executor, 
administrator, or conservator of the estate of 
the taxpayer is appointed 

“Such due date is prescribed subject to the 
power of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue to extend the time for filing such re- 
turn or paying such tax, as in other cases, and 
to assess and collect the tax as provided in 
sections 146, 273, and 274 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code in cases in which such assessment 
or collection is jeopardized and in cases of 
bankruptcy or receivershig. For the purpose 
of this section, the term ‘continental United 
States’ means the States and the District of 
Columbia, and the terms ‘individual’ or ‘mem- 
ber’ of the military or naval forces of the 
United States means any person in the Army 
of the United States, the United States Navy, 
the Marine Corps, the Army or Navy Nurse 
Corps (female), the Coast Guard, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, or the Public Health 
Service. 

“Sec. 14. The provisions of this Act, ap- 
plicable to persons in the hands of an enemy, 
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shall also apply to any person beleaguered 
or besieged by enemy forces. 

“Src. 15. This Act, except sections 13, 16, 17, 
and 18, shall be effective from September 8, 
1939, and shall remain in effect until the 
termination of the present war with Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, as proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent, and for twelve months thereafter. 

“Sec. 16. (a) The last sentence of subsec- 
tion (c) of the first section of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, 
as amended, is amended by striking out ‘any 
elective officer,’. 

“(b) Subsection (a) of section 2 of such 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, is amended 
by striking out: Provided, however, That no 
provision of this or any other Act relating to 
automatic separation from the service shall 
have any application whatever to any elective 
Officer’ 

“(e) Subsection (a) of section 3 of such 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

„a) This Act shall apply to all officers and 
employees in or under the executive, judicial, 
and legislative branches of the United States 
Government, and to all officers and employees 
of the municipal government of the District 
of Columbia, except elective officers and heads 
of executive departments: Provided, That 
this Act shall not apply to any such officer or 
employee of the United States or of the 
municipal government of the District of Co- 
lumbia subject to another retirement system 
for such officers and employees of such gov- 
ernments: Provided further, That this Act 
shall not apply to any officer or employee in 
the legislative branch of the Government 
within the classes of officers and employees 
which were made eligible for the benefits of 
this Act by the Act of July 13, 1937, until he 
gives notice in writing to the disbursing of- 
ficer by whom his salary is paid, of his desire 
to come within the purview of this Act; and 
any officer or employee within such classes 
may, within sixty days after January 24, 1942, 
withdraw from the purview of this Act by giv- 
ing similar notice of such desire. In the case 
of any Officer or employee in the service of 
the legislative branch of the Government on 
January 24, 1942, such notice of desire to 
come within the purview of this Act must be 
given within the calendar year 1942. In the 
case of any officer or employee of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government who enters 
the service after January 24, 1942, such notice 
of desire to come within the purview of this 
Act must be given within six months after the 
date of entrance to the service.’ 

„d) The amounts deducted and withheld 
from the basic salary, pay, or compensation of 
any officer made ineligible for the benefits of 
such Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, by 
the amendments made by this section to such 
Act of May 29, 1930, and deposited to the 
credit of the civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund, and any additional amounts 
paid into such fund by such officer, shall be 
returned to such officer within thirty days 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

“Sec. 17. The existing project for the Great 
Lakes and connecting channels is modified to 
provide for a new lock about eight hundred 
feet long, eighty feet wide, and thirty feet 
deep, at Saint Marys Falls Canal, Michigan, 
together with suitable approaches thereto, 
said lock to replace the present Weitzel lock 
and approaches, all in accordance with the 
recommendations contained in House Docu- 
ment Numbered 218, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, first session. 

“This improvement is hereby adopted and 
authorized and shall be prosecuted in the 
interest of national defense under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War and supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers, subject to the con- 
ditions set forth in said document. 

“Sec. 18. Hereafter the base pay of any en- 
listed man, warrant officer. or nurse (female) 
in the military or naval forces of the United 
States shall be increased by 20 per centum 
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and the base pay of any commissioned officer 
in such forces shall be increased by 10 per 
centum for any period of service while on sea 
duty, or duty in any place beyond the conti- 
nental limits of the United States or in Alaska, 
which increases in pay shall be in addition to 
pay and allowances as now authorized: Pro- 
vided, That the per centum increases herein 
authorized shall be included in computing 
increases in pay for aviation and submarine 
duty: Provided further, That this section 
shall be effective from December 7, 1941, and 
shall cease to be in effect twelve months after 
the termination of the present war is pro- 
claimed by the President.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
title of the bill and agree to the same. 

Davin I, WALSH, 

M. E. Trois. 

James J. Davis, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 

CARL VINSON, 

P. H. Drewry, 

MELVIN J. Maas, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, a brief 
statement perhaps should be made in 
connection with the conference report. 
The bill originally came from the House, 
and sought to provide for continuing pay 
and allowances of the personnel of the 
Army and Navy who are missing as the 
result of the war in the Pacific, or who 
have been captured and are under the 
control of the enemy at the present time. 
The Naval Affairs Committee broadened 
the scope of the House bill a good deal, 
which action was later approved by the 
Senate. In addition to the persons in the 
Army and naval service who were to bene- 
fit from the payments and allowances to 
be made to the persons or dependents of 
persons who are lost, or who are held 
in control by the enemy, it added civilian 
employees of the Government, such per- 
sons as are employed by the Internal 
Revenue, Department of the Treasury 
the State Department, and the Geodetic 
Survey, and also it added the officers and 
personnel of the Coast Guard, so that the 
bill when it was passed by the Senate 
contained pay and allowance provisions 
for all lost Government employees, 
whether in the military service or not. 
It provided for payment to them or to 
their dependents of what they would 
have received from the Government had 
they not been captured or lost as the re- 
sult of the war in the Pacific. That was 
among the principal changes made by 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee and, 
as I said a moment ago, it was approved 
by the Senate. 

On the floor of the Senate there were 
three amendments offered to the Sen- 
ate committee bill. The first is known 
as the Byrd amendment, which, briefly 
stated, sought the repeal of a provision 
of the law recently enacted providing for 
pensions to elective officers of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The second amendment was one offered 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK], which provided for increased pay, 
20 percent in the case of enlisted men 
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and 10 percent in the case of officers, who 
in the present emergency are serving our 
country at sea or on foreign soil. 

The third amendment was one offeréd 
by the Senator from Michigan IMr. 
Brown], which authorized the construc- 
tion of an additional lock in the Soo 
Canal in Michigan. 

The House conferees accepted the 
Brown amendment. They also accepted 
the Clark amendment, with a modifica- 
tion, which is merely administrative, and 


which makes it easier to administer the 


law but does not change the principle. 
I may say, though, that in the committee 
there was some discussion about whether 
or not the increase in pay should be 
based oi base pay plus longevity or on 
base pay alone. The conference com- 
mittee finally omitted the word “longev- 
ity.” Therefore, the amounts that would 
be paid to officers or enlisted personnel 
under that provision are somewhat 
restricted. 

The Byrd amendment was also ac- 
cepted by the conferees with a slight 
change. The amendment to the Byrd 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Map] was eliminated. 
The Mead amendment prevented anyone 
from receiving a Federal pension who was 
receiving a pension from the few 
States—four in all—that grant pensions 
to their officials It did not seem to the 
conference committee that there was any 
need of that amendment, in view of the 
fact that the Byrd amendment repealed 
the law providing pensions for elective 
officials. 

An interesting suggestion or proposi- 
tion about which the Senate ought to 
be informed was presented by the House 
conferees. In view of the fact that they 
accepted the Byrd amendment, they de- 
sired to place retirements and pensions 
entirely upon the civil-service law that 
existed at the time of the passage of the 
Ramspeck law. They intimated that 
there was a serious demand in the House 
that that be done in connection with the 
repeal of the elective officials’ pension 
provision. They found, however, after 
consulting the Parliamentarian of the 
House, that it could not be done; that 
the parliamentary situation prevented it. 
The only issue before the conferees was 
the acceptance of the Byrd amendment, 
and our authority was restricted to ap- 
proval or modifications of the Byrd 
amendment. 

So that question is removed for the 
present; but I notice that when the con- 
ference report was before the House the 
question was again raised; and there ap- 
pears to be some movement in the House 
leading toward the repeal of the recent 
Ramspeck law in its entirety. This 
would make sweeping reductions in the 
coverage of Government workers by 
civil-service laws. 

The only other question about the con- 
ference report with respect to which the 
Senate perhaps should be informed is the 
definition of the words “heads of depart- 
ments.” A slight modification was made 
in the definition which was in the original 
bill. The modification had the effect of 
expanding the definition of heads of de- 
partments. So, if the conference report 
is accepted, more heads of departments 
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will be denied the pension rights sought 
to be granted in the original bill. Per- 
haps I can best name the departments 
by reading from what the chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee of the House 
said when he was asked a question about 
this subject when the conference report 
was before the House on Friday: 

The first section of the bill defines the 
term “department” when used in the bill, 
including such term when used in the 
amendment made to the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, to mean any executive depart- 
ment, independent establishment, or agen- 
cy—including Government corporations—of 
the Federal Government. Thus, under the 
Senate amendment, not only are the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet, the Vice President, and 
Members of the Senate and House excluded 
from the coverage of the Retirement Act, 
but also the heads of agencies like the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, the Federal Works 
Agency, the Federal Loan Agency, and like 
agencies. The same is true of members of 
commissions and boards, such as the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, the Employ- 
ees’ Compensation Commission, the Com- 
munications Commission, the Board of Tax 
Appeals, the National Labor Relations Board, 
the Home Loan Bank Board, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Maritime Commis- 
sion, the Board of Directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Board of Directors of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
other Government corporations. The term 
“heads of departments” also includes heads 
of the defense agencies like the Office of 
Civilian Defense, the War Production Board, 
the Board of Economic Warfare, the Office 
for Emergency Management, the Office of 
Price Administration, and the like. 

All of that group falls under our classifi- 
cation “heads of departments,” and there- 
fore they are excluded from the benefits of 
the Retirement Act. 


I do not think any further comment 
is necessary from me at this time. I 
notice in the debate in the House, in re- 
ply to further questions about heads of 
departments, Mr. Vinson of Georgia 
said: 

It reaches that group of officials whose 
salaries are over or around $9,000. 


I think it is perhaps important to have 
this statement in the Recorp, both in 
the House and in the Senate, so that in 
the future, if efforts are made to inter- 
pret the law, it will appear what was the 
intention of the House and Senate when 
the conference report was accepted. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I understood the 
Senator to say that the bill has been 
changed in some particulars relating to 
the pay of persons not in the military 
forces. Am I correct? 

Mr. WALSH. When the original House 
bill came to the Senate and before it was 
taken up for consideration by the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the Senate, it lim- 
ited the payments and allowances of 
missing persons in the war zone in the 
Pacific to Army and Navy officers and en- 
listed men. The Senate committee 
broadened the scope of the bill and pro- 
vided for the same principle and the same 
allowances with respect to members of 
the Coast Guard and civilian employees 
of the Government, such as the few em- 
ployed in that area by the State Depart- 
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ment and the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, some of whom are missing, 

Mr. OMAHONETN. In order to make 
my inquiry clear, let me say that there 
were a large number of persons from 
Wyoming on Wake Island. Some of them 
were in the Marine Corps. Some of them 
were in the labor force which was at work 
upon the defenses. Some of those ma- 
rines have been captured. Will the Sen- 
ator state specifically in what manner 
their pay will be handled under the con- 
ference report and in what manner the 
compensation of those who were workers 
will be handled? 

Mr. WALSH. Iam grateful to the Sen- 
ator for raising that question, because it 
is an issue which, up to date, has been 
only partially settled. Only today I in- 
troduced a bill to try to deal with the 
problem of the employees of private con- 
tractors at Wake Island doing Govern- 
ment work, which is the question which 
is troubling the Senator. 

In February we passed a public works 
bill in which authority was given to the 
Navy Department to handle the problem 
of such employees. Section 3 of Public 
Law 438, Seventy-seventh Congress, ap- 
proved February 6, 1942, reads as follows: 


The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to | 


utilize funds heretofore or hereafter appro- 
priated for the construction of naval public 
works for the temporary relief of contractors 
and their employees for losses incurred as a 
direct result of ener y action. 


Thereafter an allowance of $5,000,000 
was made in an appropriation bill for this 
special purpose. So when House bill 6446 
came before the Senate it was assumed 
that the act to which I have referred took 
care of such employees. Acting under 
that law, the Navy Department, through 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, has paid 
$100 a month, in the month of January, 
at least, to the dependents of employees 
who are missing. 

In that connection I ask that there be 
printed in the Record two letters which 
I have received from Admiral Moreell, one 
as late as March 2, 1942, and the other of 
earlier date, pointing out just how the 
Navy Department has preceeded to han- 
dle the situation about which the Senator 
is inquiring, namely, that of employees of 
private contractors in the islands of the 
Pacific who were employed there at the 
time of the attack upon Wake and Pearl 
Harbor, 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1942. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran SENATOR Wars: This letter re- 
fers to the telephone conversation you had 
with Capt. L. N. Moeller (Civil Engineers 
Corps), United States Navy, concerning steps 
taken b: this Bureau to provide relief for 
dependents of contractors’ construction work- 
ers formerly employed on Wake, Guam, and 
the Philippine Islands, and who are now 
reported to be missing or captured due to 
enemy action. 

With the outbreak of war on December 7, 
1941, the Bureau was faced with the task of 
providing some Immediate relief for civilian 
workers and their dependents who had been 
employed at the outlying island bases. With 
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the full approval of the Secretary of the Navy, 
the following procedures were followed: 

(a) Contractors were directed to pay for 
the period ending December 31, 1941, full 
wages of all employees working on these 
island bases and who were not killed. This 
meant that previously agreed upon allot- 
ments made by the workers were paid and/or 
Wages accumulated (on the books) to the 
credit of each worker. 

(b) Beginning January 1, 1942, and until 
the procedures being described in next 
paragraph could be instituted, the con- 
tractors were directed to pay $100 per month 
temporarily to the next of kin of the imme- 
diate family of missing, captured, or interned 
employee. 

(c) The Bureau entered into a contract 
with the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., to investigate legal dependency 
of all missing, captured, and interned em- 
ployees employed at Wake, Guam, and Phil- 
ippine Islands for the purpose of paying bene- 
fits to dependents on the basis of Public Law 
208 and the Longshoremen's and Harbor 
Workers’ Act. The benefits to be paid will 
equal those any dependent would receive had 
the worker died during normal construc- 
tion operations, 

As you know, section 3 of Public Law 438, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, has authorized 
the Secretary of the Navy to utilize public 
works funds to pay for this relief temporarily, 

Executive order dated February 6, ad- 
dressed to the Administrator, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, directed him to assume re- 
sponsibility for providing temporary aid 
necessitated by enemy action, to civilians 
who are disabled or who are dependents of 
civilians who are killed, disabled, interned, or 
reported as missing, exempting, however, 
civilian or other personnel of the Federal 
Government, for whom other provisions are 
contemplated. I believe that the Executive 
order had in mind the probable relief con- 
templated for the last-named persons by 
H. R. 6446. 

We are now pressing the Federal Security 
Agency to take over the responsibility of 
making monthly payments for the rellef of 
the dependents of the missing persons. I 
believe this responsibility will be assumed by 
that Agency in the course of the next few 
weeks. 

It appears to me to be proper that this 
Agency administer the benefit payments to 
dependents of missing contractors’ construc- 
tion employees as the matter is a social 
problem and not in any way connected with 
engineering or the duties of my Bureau. 
From our present experience with this mat- 
ter we know there will be many legal and 
administrative questions arise because of 
the numerous social laws enacted covering 
unemployment relief, old-age compensation, 
and kindred matters. While we do have 
great interest in the welfare of contractors’ 
employees, I feel the energy and abilities 
of my organization can more properly be 
devoted to duties in connection with the 
active prosecution of our war effort. 

I trust that this information will be useful 
to you. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. MOREELL, Chief of Bureau. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU or YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, D. C. March 2, 1942. 
Hon. Davm I. WALSH, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR WALSH: Your letter ad- 
dressed to Capt. L. N. Moeller (CEC), 
United States Navy, dated February 27, 1942, 
and mine of the same date crossed in the 
mail. I believe the data presented in my 
letter give you the information you desire. 

I was very much interested in your ob- 
servation that the representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor from San 
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Francisco are requesting legislation to give 
captured and missing contractors’ employees 
who have no dependents the same scale of 
pay as is given to civilians who are employed 
by the Government direct, and that they 
have drafted a form of bill which they de- 
sire you to introduce. 

Our concern has been about the dependents 
of the captured contractors’ employees rather 
than the employees themselves, because it is 
only possible to give relief benefits to those 
dependents. We have felt that the Interna- 
tional Red Cross and the State Department 
were the only ones in position to look after 
the welfare of the captured employees while 
in enemy hands, and know that these agen- 
cies are actively engaged in that work. We 
will, of course, be pleased to make a report 
upon any bill you care to introduce, when it 
is referred officially to the Navy Department. 

The copy of the letter which the contrac- 
tors sent to dependents of Wake Island em- 
ployees, under date of February 2, 1942, is 
misleading and does not clearly indicate con- 
tinuity in the procedures which they have 
been directed to follow. I am taking steps 
to assure continuity of payments to de- 
pendents, as outlined in my letter to you 
dated February 27, 1942. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
B Moreett, Chtef of Bureau. 


Mr. WALSH. The Navy Department 
has treated such employees differently 
from marines, sailors, and Army and 
Navy officers who are missing. The 
measure which we are about to enact 
provides for payment to the dependents 
of such employees of the amount of 
money the employees would have received 
if they had not been captured or were 
not missing. 

When it comes to the employees of 
private contractors, to date the Navy De- 
partment has not been willing to adopt 
the same principle. It is desirous of 
puying something, and is willing to take 
care of the dependents of such employees. 
It has been paying up to $100 a month; 
but to date it has been rather reluctant 
to accept the principle that the depend- 
ents should be paid the full amount of 
money which the employees were receiv- 
i-g from private contractors. It is said 
that in a few cases the amount would be 
$600 or $700 a month. I do not think 
such cases are numerous. Labor repre- 
sentatives of the employees inform me 
that the average pay was from $150 to 
$250 a month. 

My position is that the various em- 
ployees were there doing Government 
work. It was only a coincidence that they 
were working through a contractor 
rather than for the Government itself. 
The dependents of those who were work- 
ing for the Government itself, and not 
for a contractor, are receiving the full 
pay of such employees, and under the 
pending bill will continue to receive it. 

My position is that the employees of 
private contractors vught to be treated 
the same as civilians in departments of 
the Government. The bill which I have 
introduced is for the purpose of raising 
that issue squarely so that it may be de- 
termined once and for all. The depend- 
ents of such employees are not being 
neglected. The Navy Department has 
done as much for them as it thought was 
proper and just from the standpoint of 
the Department; but I think the Depart- 
ment’s construction of its obligation is 
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sestricted, awaiting action by the Con- 
gress, 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. What is the stand- 
ard which guides the Navy Department 
in making allocations to the dependents 
of contractors’ employees? I understood 
the Senator to say that they are paying 
up to $100 a month. How is it deter- 
mined what shall be paid. and what 
showing is required of the dependents? 

Mr. WALSH. I think it only fair to 
say to the Senator that the payment was 
fixed at that amount pending future leg- 
islation. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Do all receive 
$100? 5 
Mr. WALSH. It was felt that such 


payments would give some immediate re- 
lief, but the door was left open to a deter- 
mination by future legislation of the 
principle to be followed and the amount 
to be paid. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Do all dependents 
receive $100 a month? 

Mr. WALSH. Let me read a letter 
which I have received in connection with 
the matter, and which I think is impor- 
tant to the issue. It-reads as follows: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU or YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1942. 

My Dear Senator WarsH'’ This letter re- 
fers to the telephone conversation you had 
with Capt. L. N. Moeller (C E C), United 
States Navy, concerning steps taken by this 
Bureau to provide relief for dependents of 
contractors’ construction workers formerly 
employed on Wake, Guam, and the Philippine 
Islands and who are now reported to be miss- 
ing or captured due to enemy action. 


It is interesting to note that at Guam 
we had civilian employees doing con- 
struction work; we had civilian employ- 
ees at Cavite, the naval base in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. Those employees have 
been captured; and the dependents of 
the employees are receiving the full 
amount which the employees would have 
been receiving if they were not captured 
or missing. The civilian employees at 
Wake Island, however, were under a con- 
tractor, and thus far a different principle 
has been applied to them. Personally, 
I feel that although a large sum of money 
is involved, in providing for payments to 
them or their dependents. we should ap- 
ply the same principle which has been 
applied in connection with payments 
made to civilian employees at Wake 
Island and Cavite. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am happy to have the Senator make 
that statement. I understand that the 
bill he has introduced today would re- 
move that element of discrimination. 

Mr.WALSH. It would raise that ques- 
tion. The Navy Department would have 
to take a position regarding the matter, 
and the Committee on Naval Affairs 
would have to report the bill and decide 
upon a policy. 

Let me read the remainder of the let- 
ter, which answers the previous question 
of the Senator: 

With the outbreak of war on December 7, 
1941, the Bureau was faced with the task of 
providing some immediate relief for civilian 
workers and their dependents who had been 
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employed at the outlying island bases. With 
the full approval of the Secretary of the 
Navy, the following procedures were fol- 
lowed: 

(a) Contractors were directed to pay for 
the period ending December 31, 1941, full 
wages of all employees working on these 
island bases and who were not killed. This 
meant that previously agreed upon allot- 
ments made by the workers were paid and/or 
wages accumulated (on the bocks) to the 
credit of each worker 

(b) Beginning January 1, 1942, and until 
the procedures being described in next para- 
graph could be instituted, the contractors 
were directed to pay $100 per month tem- 
porarily to the next of kin of the immediate 
family of missing, captured, or interned 
employees. 

(c) The Bureau entered into a contract 
with the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., to investigate legal dependency 
of all missing, captured, and interned em- 
ployees employed at Wake, Guam, and Philip- 
pine Islands for the purpose of paying bene- 
fits to dependents on the basis of Public 
Law 208 and the Longshoremen's and Harbor 
Workers’ Act. The benefits to be paid will 
equal those any dependent would receive 
had the worker died during normal con- 
struction operations. 


That is the end of the discussion rela- 
tive to the policy pursued today; then 
the writer comments on the situation: 


As you know, section 3 of Public Law 438, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, has authorized the 
Secretary of the Navy to utilize Public Works 
funds to pay for this relief temporarily. 


That is the first act to which I re- 
ferred. The letter continues: 


Executive order dated February 6, addressed 
to the Administrator, Federal Security Agency, 
directed him to assume responsibility for 
providing temporary aid necessitated by 
enemy action to civilians who are disabled, 
or who are dependents of civilians who are 
killed, disabled, interned, or reported as 
missing; exempting, however, civilian or other 
personnel of the Federal Government, for 
whom other provisions are contemplated I 
believe that the Executive order had in mind 
the probable relief contemplated for the last- 
named persons by H. R 6446. 

We are now pressing the Federal Security 
Agency to take over the responsibility of 
making monthly payments for the relief of 
the dependents of the missing persons. I be- 
lieve this responsibility will be assumed by 
that Agency in the course of the next few 
weeks. 

It appears to me to be proper that this 
Agency administer the benefit payments to 
dependents of missing contractors’ construc- 
tion employees as the matter is a social prob- 
lem and not in any way connected with engi- 
neering or the duties of my Bureau. 


I do not agree with him on that point. 
It is all a social problem, but I do not 
think it is a social problem that is any 
different from the social problem in- 
volved in connection with civilians di- 
rectly employed by the Government. 

There is only a little more of the letter, 
which I read as follows: 


From our present experience with this 
matter we know there will be many icgal 
and administrative questions arise because of 
the numerous social laws enacted covering 
unemployment relief, old-age compensation, 
and kindred matters. While we do have 
great interest in the welfare of contractors’ 
employees, I feel the energy and abilities of 
my organization can more properly be de- 
voted to duties in connection with the active 
prosecution of our war effort. 
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I trust that this information will be useful 
to you. 
With kindest personal regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
B. MOREELL, Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. Davm I. WALSH, 
United States Senate. 


I gather from the letter that what the 
Navy is seeking to do is to have such em- 
ployees come under the provisions of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers 
Act—and frankly I do not know just what 
that is—and to treat them as those who 
have come under it have been treated. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That matter will 
be covered by the bill which the Senator 
introduced today, which will be the sub- 
ject of committee hearings, will it not? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; that issue will be 
raised. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I understand. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator under- 
stands my position. So far as I am in- 
formed—and of course I have been open- 
minded about the matter i seems to me 
that it is only a coincidence and an acci- 
dent that a man was working for a con- 
tractor with the Government. A man 
who was working for the Government it- 
self is fully and amply taken care of, and 
will be satisfied, under the provisions of 
House bill 6446. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Not only is that 
true; but in the case of Wake Island we 
were reliably informed by Major Deve- 
reaux, who was of the Marines there, 
and in charge of the post, that the civil- 
ian employees joined in the defense of 
the islands against the attack; and cer- 
tainly there should not be any discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr. WALSH. That is an added reason 
for giving them at least the treatment 
that is accorded to the nembers of the 
military forces who were there. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me return to 
my first question, if the Senator will 
yield further, namely, what is the method 
to be employed under the conference re- 
port for paying marines and sailors and 
their dependents? 

Mr. WALSH. They are to be paid ex- 
actly the amount of money they would 
receive if they were living, and were still 
in the service. That shall continue dur- 
ing the time they are absent from duty. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Then, I take it 
that such marines and sailors will con- 
tinue to receive their full credit, and their 
dependents will receive whatever the 
soldier or the marine or the sailor had 
allotted to his dependents; is that true? 

Mr. WALSH. That is true. I also 
think that the Navy is somewhat em- 
barrassed by the fact that it will be pay- 
ing to a marine or a marine’s dependents 
only $21 or $30 a month, while it will be 
paying to the dependents of such civil- 
ian employees $150, $200, or $250 a month. 
I think there is a hesitancy to undertake 
such payments without Congressional 
action; but it is a subject to which I have 
been giving thought. I myself am un- 
able to differentiate between an employee 
who was working at such a place under 
a Government contract and an employee 
who was working directly under the Gov- 
ernment. For instance, a Government 
supervisor—a representative of the Gov- 
ernment—will receive the full benefits 
provided under House bill 6446; but a 
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man who happened to be a supervisor for 
a contractor will not receive such bene- 
fits, unless the law is changed. 

Mr. O)MAHONEY, I thank the Sena- 
tor for his very complete response to my 
inquiries. 

Mr. WALSH. Iam happy to say what 
I can in an attempt to give the Senator 
the information he desires. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I presume that the 
payments made to the marines will be in 
addition to payments made under insur- 
ance made available to them by the Gov- 
ernment; is that correct? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; that is true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH subsequently said: Mr. 
President, in connection with my state- 
ment a few moments ago when the con- 
ference report on House bill 6446 was 
under consideration, I ask that there be 
printed in the Recor the exact language 
of section 18, which is the Clark amend- 
ment changed so that the law may be 
more effectively administered. After that 
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is inserted in the Record I should like 
also to have inserted following it a memo- 
randum regarding the pay of personnel 
in the armed services. The memorandum 
sets forth the base pay of commissioned 
officers of various ranks in the Army and 
Navy and also the pay of enlisted men of 
the various grades of service, and it also 
shows the increase per annum while on 
sea duty or on duty outside the United 
States for officers dnd enlisted men. 

There being no objection, section 18 
and the memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Sec. 18. Hereafter the base pay of any en- 
listed man, warrant officer, or nurse (female) 
in the military or naval forces of the United 
States shall be increased by 20 percent and 
the base pay of any commissioned officer in 
such forces shall be increased by 10 percent 
for any period of service while on sea duty, 
or duty in any place beyond the continental 
limits of the United States or in Alaska, which 
increases in pay shall be in addition to pay 
and allowances as now authorized: Provided, 
That the percent increases herein authorized 
shall be included in computing increases in 
pay for aviation and submarine duty: Pro- 
vided further, That this section shall be efec- 
tive from December 7, 1941, and shall cease to 
be in effect 12 months after the termination 
of the present war is proclaimed by the Pres- 
ident. 


Memorandum regarding pay of personnel in armed services 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Major generals, lieutenant generals, and generals of the Army; rear admirals (upper 

admirais, and admirals of the Navy. 

Brigadier generais of the Army; rear sdmirals lower halt) ol the Navy 

tains of the PAAA N and officers of regina be grades 
ieutenant colonels of 


. half), vice 


Coloneis of the Army, 


who have completed 26 years of service: 


Received by— 


Base pay a per 
T 
annum | While on 


Army, com- 


manders ol the Navy and officers ol corresponding grades who have completed 


26 yeers of service. 


Colone!s of the Army. captains of the Navy who are not entitied to the 
sixth period; lieutenant colonels oi the Arm 
officers of corresponding rank who have com 


y oi the 


commanders o! the Navy, and 


ted 20 years of service; majors of 


me atin and lieutenant commanders of the Navy who bave completed 23 years 

of serv 

Lieutenant colonels of the Army, commanders o! the Navy, and officers o! torre- 3, 000 300 

sponding rank who are not entitied to the pay ol the fifth or sixth f pata on majors 
of the Army, lieutenant commanders of the Navy, and officers of corresponding 
rank who have completed 14 years of service; and captains of the Army, lieuten- 
os of = Navy. and officers of corresponding rank who have compieted 17 years 
al sor vice. 

Third. Majors ol the Army. lleutenant commanders of the Navy, and oſſicei soi correspond- 


Fourth. 


2, 400 240 


Second tmy ding 2,000 200 

who are not entitled to the pay of above pay periods; first lieutenants of Arm: 

and lieutenants (junior ie) of the Navy and officers of corresponding grade 

who have completed 3 years of service; second lieutenants of Army, and 

ensigns of the N Gi who have completed 5 years of service. 

Second lieutenants of the Army, ensigns of the Navy and officers of corresponding 
rank who have served less than 5years Also, all other officers whose pay is not 
provided for in the above pay periods. 


1, 500 150 


WARRANT OFFICERS 


Warrant officers of the Army Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard average $2, 000 | 


annual base pay. 


p Chie. petty officers snd master sergeants 
8 Petty officers first class and technical or first sergeants 


Third. Petty officers second class and platoon or staff sergeants. A 

Fourth. - Petty officers third class and sergeants oe 12.00 
Fifth. Seamen first class and eorporals.___..._- 2 10. 80 
Sixth... Seamen second class and privates first class. - 7.20 
Seventh | Apprentice seamen and privates 6. 00 


~Norr.—No change in the amount of allowances already authorized. 
The percent increases (10 percent for commissioned officers and 20 percent for warrant officers 
ane ted men) shall be included in computing the increases in pay for aviation and submarine 
uty. 
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Mr. WALSH. I wish to call attention 
to the fact—and I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JouNnson], who sits next to me at the 
moment, will agree with me—that the 
term “base pay” is exceedingly mislead- 
ing. The pay which an officer actually 
receives is sometimes almost double his 
base pay, for base pay is the pay desig- 
nated for a given rank. The pay which 
an officer receives depends upon the 
number of years he serves in the Army or 
Navy. Let us say that an officer with 
the rank of lieutenant, junior grade, has 
a base pay of $2,000. His base pay, plus 
his longevity pay, would be $3,000 if he 
had 30 years of service, and added to that 
would be his allowance for quarters, as 
well as his subsistance allowance. 

I call attention to this because stating 
what the base pay of an officer is may 
far from indicate the actual pay which 
he receives. One may meet a lieutenant, 
junior grade, or a lieutenant, senior grade, 
or a lieutenant commander and find 
that his pay is $3,000, but another officer 
with the same rank may receive $4,000 
or more. It all depends on the length of 
service. 

In offering the table to which I have 
referred, I call attention to the fact that 
in scarcely any instance is the base-pay 
figure the pay actually received by an 
officer. It would be the pay an officer 
would actually receive if he came from 
civilian life. If a man were appointed 
from civilian life and made a lieutenant 
commander, he would first be given the 
base pay of his rank, because he would 
have no longevity pay, but if he comes 
up from the ranks and is made a lieu- 
tenant commander, after having been 
in the service 15 or 20 years, as he would 
have to be, 5 percent would be added to 
his base pay every 3 years and the 
figure might reach 50 percent more than 
what the base pay is stated to be. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 6550) to extend and 
amend Subtitle—Insurance of title IT of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended (Public, No. 677, 76th Cong.), 
approved June 29, 1940, and for other 
purposes, with an amendment, in which 
8 5 the concurrence of the 

nate. 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Who has the floor? 
There is a motion of the highest privi- 
lege which I should like to take up, if I 
may. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I withdraw the re- 
quest I was about to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, it is de- 
sired to bring up a privileged matter. A 
week ago I gave notice that I proposed, 
as chairman of the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, to take up the matter 
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of the seating of Senator Lancer, of 
North Dakota, today. What I meant by 
saying that I wished to take that matter 
up was that I wished to proceed with it, 
either immediately or at some definite 
date in the future to be fixed. I desire, 
as chairman of the committee, to make a 
motion, although I am not in charge of 
the matter on the floor. Since the sub- 
ject was originally referred to the com- 
mittee there have elapsed 14 months, and 
during that time there have been three 
chairmen of the committee. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AUSTIN], 
prior to my appointment as chairman, 
were appointed a committee to have 
charge of the matter on the floor. They 
were so appointed because throughout 
the long investigation of this case they 
have shown a special interest in it, they 
have devoted a large amount of time and 
study to it, and are better prepared to 
explain the facts in the case and the law 
in the case than are the other members 
of the committee, including the chair- 
man. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I will yield in a moment. 

This matter has been long delayed, but 
the delay has not been unnecessary. It 
was caused by the extent of the investi- 
gation, the distance to which the investi- 
gators had to go, and the number of wit- 
nesses they had to see. For that reason 
a long time has elapsed, although when 
the committee was appointed, various 
Senators expressed the hope and expecta- 
tion that the matter would be taken up 
promptly. I hope there may be no fur- 
ther unnecessary delay; and, in order to 
bring the question before the Senate, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the im- 
mediate consideration of Senate Resolu- 
tion 220. 

Before the question is put, I should like 
to explain that the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. McNary], the minority leader, has 
suggested to me that he would prefer to 
have this matter go over for a week I 
told him that, so long as some fixed day 
in the not distant future were named, I 
would not object. However, it is for the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] to give 
his consent as I do not propose o make 
any agreement in connection with this 
matter without his consent. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is true, as the able 
chairman of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections has stated, that there has 
been considerable delay in bringing this 
very interesting and vital question to the 
floor of the Senate. I think there are 
very good reasons why that has not been 
done. However, the time has come when 
the Senate of the United States, the peo- 
ple of North Dakota, and Senator LANGER 
himself, I think, are very anxious to have 
a speedy determination made of this im- 
portant subject. 

I agree with the Senator from Rhode 
Island that we ought to fix a definite date 
when the Senate may hear the legal 
questions debated and have the factual 
data presented before them. 
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I have discussed this matter, I will say 


to the chairman of the committee, with 
the distinguished majority and minority 
leaders of the Senate, as well as with 
Senator-elect Lancer himself, and I think 
it can be understood and the RECORD 
may so show at this time—and I think 
the Senator from Oregon, the minority 
leader, will agree—that if the Senator 
from Rhode Island will withdraw the mo- 
tion we can have an understanding that 
on Monday next, 1 week from today, the 
question of whether Senator Lancer is 
entitled to his seat in the Senate wil! be 
made a special order of business for that 
particular time, and we can take it up on 
Monday and stay with it until a vote is 
finally obtained in the Senate. I inquire 
of the Senator from Oregon if I am cor- 
rect in that statement? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have 
two methods open, either of which I could 
follow. One would be to move to amend 
the proposal made by the able Senator 
from Rhode Island and attempt to fix the 
day for the consideration of the case a 
week from today, or I could agree with 
the able Senator from Illinois that we 
might come to an agreement and have 
the case made a special order for a week 
from today. If the Senator from Rhode 
Island will withdraw his motion, I shall 
be willing and glad to enter into an agree- 
ment that, as a special order, we may 
proceed with the consideration of the 
Langer case 1 week from today, which 
will be March 9, at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator from Rhode Island will not press 
the motion, but will follow the sugges- 
tion made by the distinguished minority 
leader. 

Mr. GREEN. As I stated in my open- 
ing remarks, my only purpose was to 
have some definite date fixed, so that the 
case would not be indefinitely prolonged, 
and, since the proposal made is agree- 
able to the two Senators who have spoken, 
I am glad to accept the suggestion and 
withdraw my motion. 

Mr. McNARY. May I suggest to the 
able Senator from Illinois that he ask 
unanimous consent that the case may be 
proceeded with on Monday, March 9? 

Mr. LUCAS. Conforming with the sug- 
gestion made by the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, I ask unanimous consent that 
a special order be entered at this time 
whereby, on Monday next, there shall be 
taken up by the Senate the question of 
whether Senator-elect Lancrr is entitled 
to a seat in the Senate, and that the Sen- 
ate proceed to debate and discuss the is- 
sues until the matter is finally disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At what 
hour? 

Mr. LUCAS. At 12 o’clock, or imme- 
diately thereafter, as soon as may be 
possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Illinois? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXPENSES OF CERTAIN PERSONS DIS- 
CHARGED FROM THE ARMY—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I submit a 
conference report, and ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1782) 
to authorize the payment of a donation to and 
to provide for the travel at Government ex- 
pense of persons discharged from the Army 
of the United States on account of fraudulent 
enlistment, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment, 

ELBERT D. THOMAS, 

WARREN R. AUSTIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

A. J. May, 

Ewtnc THOMASON, 

Dow W. Harter, 

W. G. ANDREWS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, may I 
make an inquiry of the Senator? 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand this bill 
provides for the payment of travel ex- 
penses not exceeding $10 for a person who 
has enlisted in the Army and who has 
falsified his age, namely, stating that he 
was 21 when he was not 21, and who is 
given his discharge when it is discovered 
that he has made the false statement. 
This bill provides that he shall be paid an 
allowance up to $10 to enable him to re- 
turn to hishome. My inquiry is, Does the 
bill also apply to the Navy? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No; I think it 
is merely an Army bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I think there already ex- 
ists such a provision of law for the Navy, 
and I was wondering if this bill would 
change it in any way. I have no objec- 
tion if it is purely an Army measure. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It is purely an 
Army measure. I move the adoption of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


ALLOWANCES FOR UNIFORMS AND EQUIP- 
MENT IN THE ARMY—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah submitted the 
following report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1891) 
to amend an act to provide allowances for 
uniforms and equipment for certain officers 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps of the Army so 
as to provide allowances for uniforms and 
equipment for certain officers of the Army of 
the United States, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the House amendment and in lieu of the 
comma following the matter proposed to be 
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inserted by the House amendment, insert the 
following: below the grade of major, on or”; 
and the House agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate 

recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
dy the House amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That any officer of the OM- 
zers’ Reserve Corps commissioned prior to 
September 26, 1941, who has received any 
allowance under the provisions of the Act of 
May 14, 1940 (Public, Numbered 511, Seventy- 
sixth Congress), as originally approved, or 
who would have been entitled to receive such 
allowance if he had completed any duty pre- 
scribed in the said Act and, in either case, 
who has not completed his first three periods 
of active duty training of three months or 
less in separate fiscal years following his 
original appointment, shall be entitled to 
receive the allowance provided in this sec- 
tion, if he has been or shall be ordered to, 
found qualified, and accepted for active duty 
for a period in excess of three months under 
his commission: Provided, however, That any 
sum which shall have been paid to any officer 
under the provisions of section 1 of this Act”; 
and the House agree to the same. 

ELBERT D. THOMAS, 

Ep. C. JOHNSON, 

WARREN R. AUSTIN, 

CHAN GURNEY, 

Managers on the part of the Sendte. 

A. J. May, 

Ewitnc THOMASON, 

Dow W. HARTER, 

W. G. ANDREWS, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


DEFENSE HOUSING IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1187, House bill 6483, relating to de- 
fense housing in the District of Columbia, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Has the committee re- 
ported on the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, the Committee 
on Education and Labor acted unani- 
mously on the bill, and the report is now 
before the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no objection to 
the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it 
will be recalled that last December, when 
the Senate considered H. R. 6128, being 
an amendment to the so-called Lanham 
Act, a bill to expedite the provision of 
housing in connection with national de- 
fense, an effort was made by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the 
Senate to broaden the scope of the bill 
so as to permit the use of money author- 
ized under the bill for housing and public 
works in and near the District of Colum- 
bia for employees of the United States 
whose duties were determined by the 
then Federal Works Administrator to be 
essential to national defense. The Sen- 
ate agreed with the committee and added 
another class of persons engaged in na- 
tional defense activities as coming under 
the purview of the law. It was provided 
that the term “persons engaged in na- 
tional defense activities shall consist of 
employees of the United States whose 
duties are essential to national defense.” 
It was thought that with that additional 
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language the District of Columbia and 
its suburbs could obtain funds so as to 
build housing, hospitals, and schools, and 
other public works, so as to relieve the 
congestion in and near the District of 
Columbia for those employed by the 
United States Government in the city of 
Washington. It later developed that 
the House conferees refused to broaden 
the definition of persons under the orig- 
inal act and took the position that it was 
best to enact a separate bill dealing with 
the District of Columbia and nearby 
Maryland and Virginia. 

Representative Lax Han, chairman of 
Public Buildings and Grounds Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, as- 
sured the conferees of the Senate that 
he would introduce and foster a bill that 
would deal exclusively with the District 
of Columbia and nearby Washington. 
The bill now under consideration author- 
izes an appropriation of $70,000,000, 
$45,000,000 of which will be devoted to 
provide for housing in and near the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for employees of the 
United States, including their families, if 
any, whose duties are determined by the 
National Housing Administrator to be es- 
sential to national defense; $5,000,000 is 
to remain available until expended to 
provide housing in an area consisting of 
approximately 9 blocks in the southwest 
portion of the city of Washington and to 
provide for temporary housing for the 
persons required to move from such area 
as a result of its being used as a location 
for housing for employees of the United 
States. Evidence was submitted to the 
committee to show that by rehabilitating 
this area 40 percent of the total cost 
would be saved in the operation. Besides 
the saving, a good deal of the material 
now in the buildings that are now located 
on the property, together with the 
sewer and water systems, can be saved, 
thereby facilitating this development. 
The committee thought it wise to make 
an attempt to rehabilitate these 9 squares 
in the hope more of the property could 
be made useful. 

The bill further authorizes an appro- 
priation of $25,000,000 for the expansion 
of hospitals, schools, and other facilities 
to take care of present needs and some of 
the future needs of the District, due to 
the influx of thousands of Government 
employees that are anticipated to live in 
Washington in the near future. 

Mr, President, I ask that there may be 
incorporated following my remarks an 
excerpt from the report of the Committee 
on Education and Labor pertaining to the 
pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The excerpt from the report (No. 1149) 
is as follows: 

The need for an adequate defense-housing 
program for the District of Columbia has 
been definitely demonstrated, not only at 
the exhaustive hearings held by the House 
and Senate committees which have consid- 
ered this bill, but also by the actual condi- 
tions which have no doubt come to the per- 
sonal attention of each member of this body. 
The recent enactment of a rent-control law 
was made necessary, in part at least, by the 
peculiar housing situation in the District of 
Columbia. For years the Federal Government 
has found it n to commandeer private 
apartment buildings to be used for office 
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space. This has resulted in vast overcrowd- 
ing of private housing facilities which private 
enterprise has been unable to remedy, for 
many reasons, The best estimates of Gov- 
ernment experts point to an increase of Fed- 
eral employees of approximately 85,000 dur- 
ing the calendar year 1942, in spite of the 
decentralization program of Federal agencies 
now under way. This will necessarily involve 
many thousands of additional persons, in- 
cluding the families of certain workers and 
essential service personnel In addition to 
the housing to be constructed by private 
enterprise and being constructed under other 
appropriations, the Government experts are 
unanimous in the view that at least 10,000 
family dwelling units will have to be spon- 
sored and constructed by the Government. 
Private enterprise has pledged itself to con- 
struct many of the dwellings required, but 
not in a sufficient number to take care of 
the demands. There is, therefore, no ques- 
tion in your committee as to the need for a 
housing program for the District of Co- 
lumbia, any more than there was for a sim- 
ilar program for the country at large when 
the bill, H. R. 6128, was recently enacted by 
the Congress. In fact, your committee rec- 
ommended during the consideration of H. R. 
6128 that the District of Columbia also 
participate in that program and the Senate 
accepted that recommendation. However, 
the House conferees felt that a separate bill 
would be more effective and developments 
have borne out that view. 

After some effort your committee have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from the Federal agencies 
concerned with the program a some- 
what unified plan which it is believed will 
insure an adequate program for housing and 
the attendant community facilities and 
public works. This will be discussed in more 
detail below. 

In connection with the housing situation, 
a tragic and urgent need has been shown 
for additional hospital facilities in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, The District has long been 
unable to meet all the normal requirements 
for hospitalization, We do not know who is 
to blame for such a condition, but we do 
feel that if the matter had been presented 
to the Congress in its true light, no doubt 
the condition would have been improved, 
Under war conditions speculation as to what 
the future condition will be is useless. Esti- 
mates of the Federal Security Agency call 
for 2,100 additional beds in the metropolitan 
area which would bring the total number of 
beds, including those in existing hospitals, 
up to a standard of 4.5 beds per thousand for 
an estimated 1,200,000 population. This is 
expected to be adequate to meet Washing- 
ton’s anticipated needs, including the per- 
sons to be accommodated in the proposed 
new housing. The administrator of the pres- 
ent bill, therefore, should set aside at least 
$8,400,000 or as much thereof as may be 
necessary to provide for 2,100 additional beds 
at an estimated cost of $4,000 per bed, which 
estimate we are advised covers the cost of 
buildings and equipment. These funds will 
include the recommendations for 1,000 addi- 
tional beds in legislation nuw pending before 
the District of Columbia Committee and thus 
preclude the necessity for duplication of leg- 
islation for the same purpose. 

Specific locations of the projects are as yet 
indefinite and thus specific allocations or 
recommendations for sanitary and sewer 
facilities can only be estimated. But it is 
expected that the necessary funds will be 
available through administrative action 
under the earmarking of $25,000,000 for 
necessary public works. The estimates sub- 
mitted to the committee for sanitary facil- 
ities now needed and planned and those re- 
quired for new housing, exceed $10,000,000. 

With respect to recreational facilities, your 
committee feel that definite and specific con- 
sideration must be directed toward this prob- 
lem. Efficiency is not possible without some 
recreational outlet for persons under high 
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pressure during working hours. Unfortu- 
nately, however, already the Government has 
found it necessary, in the interests of ex- 
pediency, to take over temporarily many 
recreational areas formerly available to the 
public. Your committee have no criticism to 
make in this regard, but do feel that such 
recreational facilities must be restored in the 
future and more added. Your committee 
have been furnished with estimates showing 
that a total of $1,224,000 should be expended 
to construct additional recreation centers 
which are required with the expected increase 
of population. 

The need for schools is directly associated 
with housing. Already the schools in the 
District are very much overcrowded, and the 
need for relief is urgent. While some schools 
may be able to accommodate the influx in 
their respective neighborhcods, others will 
not. The location of the housing develop- 
ments will determine the school needs and 
location. Best estimates take into account 
the 7 white and 4 colored schools for which 
Congress has already made appropriation. 
To meet further needs a definite program 
for 229 additional schoolrooms which the 
Office of Education of the Federal Security 
Agency has already approved, at a cost of 
$1,300,000, in addition to the $1,200,000 al- 
ready available under previous appropriations, 
should be sufficient to carry out the total 
proposed school-building program. 

In a letter dated February 26, 1942, ad- 
dressed to Senator ELLENDER, chairman of the 
subcommittee that considered the bill, Hon. 
Charles P. Taft, Assistant Director, Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, recommended 
that the following be earmarked by the ad- 
ministrative agencies which will carry out 
the provisions of this legislation so as to take 
care of existing needs, irrespective of those 
that will be made necessary by the addition 
of 10,000 dwelling units: 

e e 

Sanitation 
Recreation 
r naeiere 


Total 16, 724, 000 


In the same letter he estimates an addi- 
tional $8,421,268 that will be necessary should 
10,000 additional family units be provided 
for. It is rather difficult for your committee 
to make an accurate estimate of the needs 
for public works and since this bill is merely 
an authorization it was felt that a sufficient 
sum should be authorized in the hope that 
the appropriations committees of the Con- 
gress would go more into detail as to costs 
when the actual plans are before them. 

Since this bill was referred to the com- 
mittee the President has, by an Executive 
order, issued under the provisions of the 
First War Powers Act, consolidated the hous- 
ing activities of the Government including 
those under the Lanham Act, as amended, in 
a National Housing Agency The function 
of providing public works under the provi- 
sions of the Lanham Act, as amended, re- 
mains vested in the Federal Works Admin- 
istrator. Asa result of this division of func- 
tions, it has been necessary for the committee 
to rewrite the title IV which the bill pro- 
poses to add to the Lanham Act. 

As referred to the committee, the bill au- 
thorized the appropriation of $50,000,000 to 
be used by the Federal Works Administrator 
in providing housing and public works in 
and near the District of Columbia. As re- 
ported by the committee, section 401 of the 
new title added to the Lanham Act by the 
bill authorizes the appropriation of a total 
of $45,000,000 to provide housing in and near 
the District of Columbia for employees of 
the United States whose duties are deter- 
mined by the new National Housing Admin- 
istrator to be essential to national defense 
and to require them to reside in or near the 
District of Columbia. Five million dollars of 
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this sum of $45,000,000 has been earmarked 
in the bill for use in carrying out the so- 
called Goodwillie plan for rehabilitating ap- 
proximately nine blocks in southwest Wash- 
ington. Testimony before the committee in- 
dicated that many of the buildings in this 
area could be rehabilitated at a cost of less 
than 60 percent of the cost of new construc- 
tion. The $5,000,000 would also be available 
for the purpose of providing new construc- 
tion in such area and for the purpose of pro- 
viding temporary housing for persons who 
are required to leave such area as a result of 
the carrying out of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram, ; 

In providing housing in or near the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under the new title IV, 
the National Housing Administrator is au- 
thorized to exercise the same powers with 
respect to acquiring land, making surveys 
and investigations, constructing and demol- 
ishing structures, and similar matters as he 
is authorized to exercise in providing housing 
under title I of the Lanham Act, as amended. 
These powers will be exercised subject to the 
same limitations as are provided in section 1 
of the Lanham Act except that the average 
cost of family dwelling units constructed 
under title IV will be limited to $4,000 in- 
stead of $3,750 as provided by title I of the 
Lanham Act, as amended. The committee 
has included in the new section 401, although 
not entirely in sympathy with it, a provision, 
almost identical with the provision which was 
in the bill as referred to the committee, pro- 
viding that the housing constructed under 
title IV may be sold and disposed of as ex- 
peditiously as possible and prohibiting the 
conveyance of such housing to any public 
or private agency created for slum clearance 
or to provide subsidized housing for persons 
of low income. 

As reported by the committee, section 402 
of the new title added to the Lanham Act 
by the bill authorizes the appropriation of 
$25,000,000 to be used by the Federal Works 
Administrator in providing all types of pub- 
lic works and equipment therefor in and near 
the District of Columbia. In providing such 
public works the Federal Works Adminis- 
trator is authorized to exercise similar powers 
to those exercised by him in providing pub- 
lic works under title II of the Lanham Act, 
as amended. Likewise, it is required that 
such public works be provided subject to the 
provisions of section 203 of the Lanham Act, 
as amended, which prohibits the use of cost- 
plus-a-percentage-of-cost contracts, provides 
for the utilization of existing public works 
so far as practicable, requires that public 
works be constructed upon the basis of need 
and without discrimination, and retains, so 
far as practicable, local control over public 
works. 

Section 403 of the new title which author- 
izes the Federal Works Administrator to ad- 
vance sums to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to be used by them in pro- 
viding public works is identical with the 
corresponding section of the bill as referred 
to the committee except for the insertion of 
language to clearly indicate that the Admin- 
istrator referred to in the section is the Fed- 
eral Works Administrator and not the Na- 
tional Housing Administrator. 

Section 404 of the new title has been in- 
serted by the committee in order to clarify 
the application of the general provisions of 
the Lanham Act, as amended, to the housing 
constructed under title IV The word Ad- 
ministrator“ as it was used in title III of the 
Lanham Act, as amended, referred to the 
Federal Works Administrator. Since the 
functions of the Federal Works Administrator 
with respect to providing housing under the 
Lanham Act, as amended, have been trans- 
ferred to the National Housing Agency, sec- 
tion 404 of the bill provides that the word 
“Administrator” wherever it appears in the 
general provisions of the Lanham Act shall, 
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with respect to housing provided under title 
IV, be deemed to refer to the National Hous- 
ing Administrator. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
6483) to amend the act entitled “An act 
to expedite the provision of housing in 
connection with national defense, and 
for other purposes,” approved October 14, 
1940, as amended, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor with amendments. The 
first amendment was, in section 1, page 1, 
line 7, after “202”, to strike out “and 401” 
and to insert “401, and 402.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
after line 13, to strike out title IV, as 
follows: 

TITLE IV 


Sec. 401. In order to relieve an acute short- 
age of housing, public works, and equipment 
therefor presently existing and impending in 
and near the District of Columbia and imped- 
ing war activities, the Federal Works Admin- 
istrator is authorized to provide, in and near 
the District of Columbia, such housing public 
works, and equipment therefor, including, 
but without limitation, permanent and tem- 
porary housing, living quarters for single per- 
sons, schools, waterworks, sewers, sewage, 
garbage- and refuse-disposal facilities, pub- 
lic-sanitation facilities, works for the treat- 
ment and purification of water, hospitals, and 
other places for the care of the sick, recrea- 
tional facilities, streets, roads, and any other 
types of necessary public works or equipment 
therefor; and in providing such housing, pub- 
lic works, and equipment therefor the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to exercise the same 
powers with respect to land acquisition, con- 
struction, procuring of materials and like 
matters, the making of loans and grants and 
contributions as are granted to him under 
subsections (a) and (b) of section 1 of this 
act and subsections (a), (b), and (c) of sec- 
tion 202 of this act. 


Sec. 402. The housing provided under this 
title may be sold and disposed of as expedi- 
tiously as possible: Provided, That in disposing 
of said housing consideration shall be given 
to its full market value and said housing or 
any part thereof shall not, unless specifically 
authorized by Congress, be conveyed to any 
public or private agency organized for slum 
clearance or to provide subsidized housing 
for persons of low income. 


Sec. 403. (a) The Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia are authorized to ac- 
cept for the District of Columbia, and the 
Administrator is authorized to make to the 
District of Columbia, advancements for the 
provision of public works and equipment 
therefor, such advancements to be deposited 
with the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
credit of the District of Columbia. 

(b) Sums advanced to the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia hereunder shall 
be available for the provision, without ref- 
erence to section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, of any or all public works and equip- 
ment therefor described in section 401 hereof, 
and for administrative expenses in connec- 
tion therewith including employment of en- 
gineering and other professional services and 
other technical and administrative personnel 
without reference to the civil-service re- 
quirements or the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended. The repayment of any sums so 
advanced and the payment of interest there- 
on shall be in the same manner and subject 
to the same conditions as are set forth in 
sections 3 and 4 of the act of December 20, 
1941 (Public Law No. 362, 77th Cong.). 
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(c) The Commissioners shall submit with 
their annual estimates to the Congress a re- 
port of their activities and expenditures un- 
der this section. 

Sec. 404. The sum of $50,000,000, to remain 
available until expended, is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title and for administrative 
expenses in connection therewith in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act. 


And to insert: 

TITLE IV 

Sec. 401. (a) The sum of $40,000,000, to re- 
main available until expended, is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the purpose 
of enabling the National Housing Agency, 
established by Executive Order No. 9070, to 
provide housing in or near the District of Co- 
lumbia for employees of the United States 
(including their families, if any) whose du- 
ties are determined by the National Housing 
Administrator to be essential to national 
defense and to require them to reside in or 
near the District of Columbia. 

(b) The sum of $5,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended, is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the purpose of enabling 
the National Housing Agency (1) to provide 
housing on an area consisting of approxi- 
mately nine blocks in the southwest portion 
of the city of Washington, D. C., for employ- 
ees of the United States (including their 
families, if any) whose duties are determined 
by the National Housing Administrator to 
be essential to national defense and to re- 
quire them to reside in or near the District 
of Columbia, and (2) to provide temporary 
housing for the persons required to move 
from such area as a result of its being used as 
the location for housing for employees of 
the United States. 

(c) In providing the housing for which 
appropriations are authorized by subsections 
(a) and (b) of this section, the National 
Housing Administrator is authorized to ex- 
ercise all of the powers specified in subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of section 1 of this act, 
subject to the limitations upon exercise of 
such powers specified in such subsections 
except that the cost per family dwelling unit 
of housing constructed under this title shall 
not exceed an average cost per family dwell- 
ing unit of $4,000, exclusive of expenses of 
administration, land acquisition, public utili- 
ties, and community facilities, 

(d) The funds authorized to be appropri- 
ated by this section shall be available to pay 
administrative expenses in connection with 
providing the housing for which such funds 
are authorized to be appropriated. 

(e) The housing provided with funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated by this sec- 
tion may be sold and disposed of as expe- 
ditiously as possible: Provided, That in dis- 
posing of said housing consideration shall be 
given to its full market value and said hous- 
ing or any part thereof shall not, unless spe- 
cifically authorized by Congress, be conveyed 
to any public or private agency organized for 
slum clearance or to provide subsidized 
housing for persons of low income. 

Sec. 402. (a) The sum of $25,000,000, to re- 
main available until expended, is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the purpose 
of enabling the Federal Works Administra- 
tor to provide public works and equipment 
therefor in and near the District of Colum- 
bia. Such public works may include, but 
shall not be limited to, schools, waterworks, 
sewers, public sanitary facilities, works for 
the treatment and purification of water, hos- 
pitals, and other places for the eare of the 
sick, recreational facilities, streets, roads, fa- 
cilities for the disposal of sewage, garbage, 
and refuse, and other types of necessary pub- 
lic works, 

(b) In providing the public works and 
equipment therefor for which appropriations 
are authorized by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, the Federal Works Administrator is au- 
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thorized to exercise all of the powers speci- 
fied in subsections (a), (b), and (c) of 
section 202 of this act. Such public works 
and equipment therefor shall be provided 
subject to the provisions of section 203 of 
this act. 3 

(c) The funds authorized to be appropri- 
ated by this section shall be available to pay 
administrative expenses in connection with 
providing the public works and equipment 
therefor for which such funds are author- 
ized to be appropriated. 

Sec. 403. (a) The Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia are authorized to accept 
for the District of Columbia, and the Federal 
Works Administrator is authorized to make 
to the District of Columbia, advancements 
for the provision of public works and equip- 
ment therefor, such advancements to be de- 
posited with the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the credit of the District of Columbia. 

(b) Sums advanced to the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia hereunder shall 
be available for the provision, without refer- 
ence to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, 
of any or all public works and equipment 
therefor described in section 402 hereof, and 
for administrative expenses in connection 
therewith, including employment of engineer- 
ing and other professional services and other 
technical and administrative personnel, with- 
out reference to the civil-service requirements 
or the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 
The repayment of any sums so advanced and 
the payment of interest thereon shall be in 
the same manner and subject to the same 
conditions as are set forth in sections 3 and 
4 of the act of December 20, 1941 (Public 
Law No. 362, 77th Cong.). 

(c) The Commissioners shall submit with 
their annual estimates to the Congress a 
report of their activities and expenditures 
under this section. 

Sec. 404. The word Administrator“ wher- 
ever it appears in title III of this act shall, 
with respect to housing constructed under 
this title, be deemed to refer to the National 
Housing Administrator. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, this 
morning I introduced a bill providing for 
an amendment of the Social Security Act 
which would require the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay two-thirds of the cost 
of old-age pensions. I am preparing 
another amendment to the law, which I 
serve notice I shall introduce tomorrow, 
or at the next session of the Senate, pro- 
viding for a further amendment of the 
social-security law which would have 
for its purpose the payment to people 
who are permanently or totally disabled 
benefits equal to old-age benefits. 

I mention this matter because re- 
cently, when an amendment affecting 
old-age pensions was considered on the 
floor of the Senate, there was much un- 
certainty and much confusion and mis- 
understanding about what the probable 
cost of the amendment then pending 
would be, and no one seemed to have a 
definite idea about it, which is perhaps 
one of the reasons why the amendment 
was defeated. I refer, of course, to the 
Downey amendment, 

I hope that hearings will soon be held 
on the bill I have introduced and the 
one I shall introduce, and that definite 
figures as to the outlay necessary to 
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implement the measures will be submit- 
ted to the Congress. I serve notice that 
I shall press for the early consideration 
of the measures. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE RE- 
PORTS, SIGNING OF BILLS, ETC. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the re- 
cess or adjournment of the Senate fol- 
lowing today’s session committees may 
be authorized to submit reports, that the 
Vice President or the presiding officer of 
the Senate may be authorized to sign bills 
and resolutions ready for signature, and 
that the Secretary of the Senate be au- 
thorized to receive messages from the 
House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

ELEVEN SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING 
DOMESTIC CONDITIONS 


Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President, this 
war-shaken world today calls for great 
courage and self-sacrifice on the part of 
every American. Regardless of how pa- 
triotic we think we are, unless an all-out 
united effort is put into action immedi- 
ately, and we set our jaws in determina- 
tion to give Hitler and the Japs the worst 
licking any nation ever experienced, and 
that we will win this war regardless of 
what it takes to do the job, our freedom 
and liberty are in grave danger of 
being lost. That time in the life of 
America has come when the true test of 
our loyalty and strength is being made. 
The time has come when we are called 
upon to fight for our very existence, and 
for the preservation oi our democracy. 
We must lay aside everything but our 
great war program and put every ounce 
of our strength and ability back of our 
soldiers, Air Corps, and Navy. 

Today, more than ever before in his- 
tory, we appreciate the many blessings 
which have been ours by being privileged 
to live in this grand and glorious Amer- 
ica, and today, March 2, marks the one 
hundred and sixth anniversary of a very 
important date in Texas history. It is 
Texas Independence Day. At Washing- 
ton, Tex., March 2, 1836, the Texas Decla- 
ration of Independence was signed. The 
history of Texas is resplendent in glo- 
rious deeds and outstanding victories. 

Texas is today a vast empire of over 
171,000,000 acres. It has almost unlim- 
ited resources, natural and human, 
which the werld so urgently needs. 
Texas occupies a most strategic position 
in the world of today, which is rapidly 
being transformed into the world of to- 
morrow. A careful review of its position 
on this memorable Texas Independence 
Day will, I believe, be helpful and inter- 
esting in view of the present condition of 
the Nation and the world. 

The two great Americas are divided, 
geographically, at the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. Politically and racially, the divid- 
ing line is at the Rio Grande. Texas lies 
today on the southern border of Anglo- 
America. In its beginning, Texas lay on 
the northern border of Latin America, 
In the world of tomorrow the Latii- 
speaking peoples and the English-speak- 
ing peoples of the Western Hemisphere 
will trade and mingle much more. The 
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State of Texas, with its 106 years of 
proven neighborly friendship with the 
adjoining Latin nation, occupies a most 
important post in the friendly relations 
that will continue. 

Let us delve further back into this 
background. Looking back over the en- 
tire chronicle of Texas we find that 
Texas has been under six flags—Spain, 
1519-1685; France, 1685-90; Spain, 
again, 1690-1821; Mexico, 1821-36; Re- 
public of Texas, 1836-45; United States, 
1845-61; Southern Confederacy, 1861- 
65; United States, 1865 to the present 
time. 

Probably the primary observation to 
be made about our State is that it had 
its beginning within the sphere of Latin 
influence on the Western Hemisphere, 
and later swung over to the Anglo- 
American sphere. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, Texas was at 
the vortex of Spanish, French, and 
Anglo American contention in North 
America. The French effort passed in 
1803 with the Louisiana Purchase, which 
extended the boundary line of the 
United States to the western watershed 
of the Mississippi-Missouri Basin. Had 
not Moses Austin and his son, Stephen, 
caught the vision of an Anglo-American 
colony in Texas, and had not Sam 
Houston overcome the forces of Santa 
Anna at San Jacinto, Tex., the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States prob- 
ably would have remained permanently 
a part of Latin America, while the people 
of the United States settled down to sub- 
sistence on the resources of the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the Atlantic seaboard. 
With the swift charge of the Texans 
across San Jacinto battlefield on the 
afternoon of April 21, 1836, the bound- 
ary line of Anglo-America was swept 
westward and southward to the Rio 
Grande, and by logically following events 
of the next decade this boundary was 
moved on across the Rockies to the 
waters of the Pacific. Insofar as the 
boundaries of the United States are 
concerned, San Jacinto was as decisive 
as was Gettysburg. 

No State has a more interesting and 
colorful history than has Texas, the 
largest State in the Union. A complete 
review of the history of Texas would in- 
volve entirely too much time to be un- 
dertaken here today, but to bring the 
story closer to all of us, let me again 
refer to Moses Austin, a native of Con- 
necticut, who migrated to Texas from 
Missouri. His son, Stephen Austin, was 
born while the family lived in Virginia. 
Later, Stephen Austin became so en- 
deared to Texans that he is affection- 
ately remembered as the father of 
Texas. 

Sam Houston, also born in the State 
of Virginia, was responsible for the ac- 
quisition of this vast domain. We are 
proud that March 2 is also Sam Hous- 
ton’s birthday. Sam Houston occupied 
a seat in the Senate as one of the first 
United States Senators from the State 
of Texas. His son, the late Andrew Jack- 
son Houston, through my appointment 
while Governor of Texas, occupied a seat 
in this Chamber only a few short months 
ago. So it is easy to understand the 
words of our Texas Poet laureate, Judd 
Mortimer Lewis, who wrote, in part: 
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You fathers of the land we love, you are not 
far away; 

You're only back along the road a little piece 
today. à 

So on this day of remembrance, let us our full 
faith renew 

From our brave past take courage and 
strength for the thing to do. 


Mr. President, democratic processes, if 
permitted freely to function, will suc- 
cessfully solve our difficulties and bring 
to us ultimate victory. I refer to the 
kind of representative democracy that 
was bequeathed to us by our forefathers; 
the kind that springs from the people 
up, instead of from the public officials 
down; the kind that recognizes the peo- 
ple as the master, and the public officials 
as the servants. Iam convinced by close 
observation and from carefully studying 
results that the purity of our representa- 
tive democracy has become diluted and 
that we have swung too far in the oppo- 
site direction from our original high 
standard. This situation, I believe, is 
well known and recognized by all, ex- 
cept perhaps those who have their faces 
so close to the tree they cannot see the 
forest. The forest is on fire. The world 
is at war—the most devastating war the 
world has ever known, This is no time 
for sarcastic criticism—neither is it a 
time to sit back and say nothing and 
leave the fate of our Nation in a danger- 
ous toppling position, in the hope that all 
will be well. It is up to each and every 
one of us to see that the safety of our 
Nation is protected. It is time for us 
to face the cold facts and do something 
about it. 

In this Government of the United 
States of America who is responsible for 
the results of its activity? 

It seems like most everyone is blaming 
most everyone else for our troubles. Let 
us try to find out who is to blame. Many 
letters coming to me seem to indicate 
that Congress is largely, if not wholly, 
to blame. They state that Congress is 
too complacent, that Congress is too po- 
litical, that Congress is too hesitant about 
taking corrective action. In order to try 
and find who is responsible, I have gone 
back to our original basic law—the Con- 
stitution of the United States—and this 
is what it says about power. 

Article I, section 1, of our Constitu- 
tion reads as follows: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


That is plain and clear. No one could 
misunderstand that positive and definite 
bestowal of legislative power. All Gov- 
ernment activity is based on legislation. 
The Congress possesses all legislative 
power. The Congress is therefore wholly 
and entirely responsible for every action 
of this Government and for the results 
of every action, with one exception, and 
that is the powers granted to our Presi- 
dent by the Constitution. 

So that there will be no misunder- 
standing of this analysis, let me take 
time here to quote from the Constitu- 
tion of the United States all the powers 
granted to the President by the Consti- 
tution. Those powers are, as provided 
in article I: 
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Src. 2. The President shall be Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several States, 
when called into the actual service of the 
United States; he may require the opinion, 
in writing, of the principal officer in each of 
the executive departments, upon any sub- 
ject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices, and he shall have power to grant 
reprieves and pardons for offenses against the 
United States, except in cases of impeach- 
ment. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur; and he shall nominate, and by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme 
Court, and all other officers of the United 
States, whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be 
established by law; but the Congress may by 
law vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers, as they think proper, in the President 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads 
of departments. 

The President shall have power to fill up 
all vacancies that may happen during the 
recess of the Senate, by granting commissions 
which shall expire at the end of their next 
session. 

Sec. 3. He shall from time to time give to 
the Congress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient; he may, on extraordinary 
occasions, convene both Houses, or either of 
them, and in case of disagreement between 
them, with respect to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as 
he shall think proper; he shall receive am- 
bassadors and other public ministers; he shall 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed, 
and shall commission all the officers of the 
United States. 


Mr. President, those few powers are 
all that are granted to the President of 
our United States by the Constitution. 
Surely very few well-enlightened people 
would try to place much blame for our 
present great troubles and grave condi- 
tions onto the shoulders of our President, 
acting under his very limited constitu- 
tional authority. It looks like most all 
of our national and international 
troubles, as well as this muddled and 
confused condition of our Government, 
can be laid directly on the doorstep of 
Congress. Congress cannot escape that 
responsibility, and it appears to me that 
the day of reckoning is close at hand. 
Congress is before the judgment seat, 
and the judge is 130,000,000 American 
citizens. The American citizens are ex- 
ercising their rights and voicing their 
sentiments and views to their leaders. 
All unwise governmental authority 
granted by Congress to any public official 
in the past which is causing trouble, is 
the sole responsibility of this Congress 
because Congress is a continuing body, 
and the present Congress has the power 
to repeal any law or to withdraw any 
power from any individual which has 
been granted by the Congress in the 
past. Likewise, anything that is now 
being done in this Nation to prevent the 
proper functioning of our governmental 
activity or civilian activity, can and 
should be stopped by the enactment of 
proper legislation by this Congress, 
Therefore, it is mot necessary for the 
130,000,000 citizens of the Nation to look 
further for a place to lay the blame for 
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the demoralized condition of our Nation 
or for a place to demand corrective ac- 
tion, because they know Congress alone 
has that power. The Congress of the 
United States of America is responsible 
for the performance of every Federal 
employee, and every lawful act of every 
citizen, with the few exceptions of au- 
thority granted to the President of the 
United States by the Constitution of the 
United States. The principal duty as- 
signed to the President by the Consti- 
tution is the duties of Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to dis- 
cuss the conduct of the war in any man- 
ner. I will confine my remarks to do- 
mestie matters about which Congress has 
responsibility, because I am a Member of 
the Congress. It is my honest opinion 
that if the Congress will do what it can 
and should do, our Commander in Chief 
will have more equipment with which to 
prosecute the war. He has asked for 
more war equipment, but Congress has 
permitted strikes and slow-downs in fac- 
tories, thus depriving him of much needed 
war equipment. 

Inasmuch as it appears that Congress 
is responsible for our troubles, and has 
the power to correct our troubles, I am 
going to offer some suggestions as to what 
I think the Congress should do. I have 
at this time 11 suggestions to offer and I 
will now state them: 

Suggestion No. 1. Encourage individual 
prayer twice daily. 

Suggestion No. 2. Stop all nonessential 
Government spending. 

Suggestion No. 3. Provide proper de- 
fense protection for civilians promptly. 

Suggestion No. 4. Outlaw force and 
violence in labor disputes. 

Suggestion No. 5. Give union and non- 
union men equal opportunity to work on 
all jobs. 

Suggestion No. 6. Tax “war profiteers” 
100 percent and give one-half of tax to 
discharged soldiers when war ends. 

Suggestion No, 7. Remove all farm 
planting restrictions. 

Suggestion No. 8. Restrict price-fixing 
to retail sales. 

Suggestion No. 9. Open up immediately 
new reservoirs of essential raw materials. 

Suggestion No. 10. Cancel all draft de- 
ferments of labor racketeers and other 
privileged classes, 

Suggestion No. 11. Abolish booze in 
Army and Navy reservations until war is 
won. 

I will now discuss these 11 suggestions. 

No. 1. Encourage individual prayer at 
least twice daily. It has been wisely said 
that no man should ever enter upon any 
great and important undertaking with- 
out first invoking the blessings of God. 
Each day 130,000,000 of us enter upon a 
great and important undertaking—an 
undertaking to win this war and preserve 
religion, democracy, freedom, and civil- 
ization. On the theory that we should 
put first things first, Iam suggesting that 
this Congress pass a joint resolution call- 
ing upon every citizen of our Nation, re- 
gardless of faith or creed, to offer prayer 
at least twice daily, once on awakening 
and again on retiring, asking, among 
other things, for individual strength and 
individual guidance in performing every 
task in accordance with God's laws. 
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No. 2. Stop all nonessential Govern- 
ment spending. At a time like this the 
big task which lies before us rests in the 
hands of the War Department, the Navy 
Department, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Each of these departments is 
now handling major problems, and cer- 
tainly the departments should be ade- 
quately supported. The Federal Social 
Security Agency is an important division 
of government. It is already adequately 
supported by pay-roll taxes, and those 
should be maintained. The appropria- 
tions of every agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which is not absolutely essential 
to the war effort should be cut to. the 
utmost. We simply do not have money 
to spend unless it is spent for the war 
effort or for care of those of our citizens 
who may be absolutely helpless and un- 
able to care for themselves. 

No. 3. Provide proper civilian defense 
protection promptly for all our people. 
Mr. President, I think it is highly im- 
portant that we immediately give our 
citizens some means of protection and 
self-defense here at home. We make 
appropriations of billions of dollars to 
conduct the war in far-flung parts of the 
world and appropriate billions for many 
other nations to spend for their protec- 
tion; but when it comes right down to 
the actual protection of the lives of our 
130,000,000 citizens, we have done very 
little. The risk is too great for action 
to be further delayed in this defense 
work; and I urgently ask that some sound 
and practical arrangements be carried 
out at the earliest possible moment. 

I am not opposed to the appropriations 
made for carrying on this war and the 
appropriations to other nations. Any- 
thing that is needed for the speedy and 
effective carrying out of our great war 
program should be granted as quickly 
as possible; and I am back of our war 
program 100 percent.’ In my opinion, 
the civilian defense part of the program 
should be getting into action and actu- 
ally providing our people with the neces- 
sary equipment to help protect them in 
case of attack. We have appropriated 
only $100,000,000 for civilian defense, 
which means less than $1 to protect each 
one of our citizens. In my opinion, we 
are not being fair with our people by 
being so negligent in giving them the 
best we have to give in civilian defense 
equipment. 

At this point, Mr. President, I wish to 
state that Iam not one who has criticized 
our past or present civilian defense ef- 
forts. This is the first mention I have 
made of the subject. I feel that recent 
war developments have convinced almost 
every citizen in this Nation, regardless of 
where he may reside, that his life is in 
imminent danger ond that he is totally 
helpless to defend or protect himself in 
case of enemy attack. That is a most 
uncomfortable feeling. That feeling ex- 
isting among the people of our Nation 
makes civilian defense one of the most 
vital problems facing us on the domestic 
front. 

I am convinced that this problem 
should be dealt with primarily by the 
people themselves on the basis of actual 
conditions existing in their particular 
sections of the Nation. I know that our 
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people in Texas have an altogether dif- 
ferent problem from that facing the 
people living in Maine. I believe that 
the people in Washington, Oregon, and 
California have an altogether different 
problem than have the people living in 
Kansas and Nebraska. I do not think 
there is any man living who knows as 
much about the problems of each and 
every local district as the people in those 
respective districts know about the prob- 
lems of their own districts. Therefore, I 
think one reason we are hearing so much 
criticism of our past and present set-up 
in civilian defense is not so much the 
fault of the individuals in charge of the 
system as it is of the system itself. The 
system is the reverse of what it should 
be. I suggest that a committee of the 
Senate be appointed to classify the Na- 
tion into separate civilian-defense dis- 
tricts, placing States that have problems 
in common in individual districts. Then 
let the Governors of the States compris- 
ing each district nominate as district di- 
rector some person who lives in the dis- 
trict and who has attained the rank of 
general. I suggest also that the Secre- 
tary of War appoint a supreme civilian- 
defense commander from the ranks of 
retired Army generals, and give this man 
complete charge of civilian defense, un- 
der orders only from the War Depart- 
ment. The supreme  civilian-defense 
commander would then appoint district 
directors from those who had been nom- 
inated by majority vote of the Governors 
of the States comprising the districts. 
This would give the Army responsibility 
for and control of civilian defense, with 
local counsel and administration by 
trained Army generals who live in their 
respective districts and understand local 
conditions. 8 

No. 4. Stop the use of force and vio- 
lence in labor disputes. The darkest 
pages ever written in the history of this 
Nation have been written and are still 
being written by the communistic union 
labor racketeers, who call strikes and en- 
force them by the use of force and vio- 
lence, thus closing down national defense 
industries and leaving our brave men on 
the field of battle without adequate fight- 
ing equipment to defend our Nation and 
save their own lives. Congress has the 
legislative power to stop that sabotage. 
Congress has failed to stop it. The re- 
sponsibility is on the Congress. The 
mothers and fathers, wives and children 
of those brave men who fell because of 
lack of adequate weapons will fix the 
responsibility where it belongs. The Con- 
gress cannot escape the responsiblity. 
In the rosy-posy days, turning a deaf ear 
to this un-American practice may have 
been called good polities. Since blood has 
been spilled, it is different. Since I 
came to the Senate last August I have 
four times attempted to have enacted 
a measure which would tend to stop 
strikes by the process of making it a 
felony to use force or violence in labor 
disputes. The Recorp does not show a 
single Senator voting for the proposal. 
Two or three Senators—and possibly 
more—voted for it; but the Recorp does 
not show it because of the cowardly 
voice-voting system in vogue, which en- 
ables Senators to dodge the issue and 
cover up their actions. 
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Mr. President, I shall not take time now 
to explain my antiviolence bill or enu- 
merate all its merits, because my previous 
remarks cover the subject, and they are 
printed in the official Recorp. I will say, 
however, that the proposed legislation 
would not outlaw the rights of labor to 
organize, to bargain collectively, to strike, 
or to picket. I recognize all those rights 
of labor. My bill only makes it a felony 
to use force and violence or the threat of 
force and violence in labor disputes. In- 
stead of taking away any rights which 
labor has, it would give to labor an addi- 
tional great American right—the right to 
work without fear of being beaten over 
the head with a club, killed by the “goon” 
squad, or threatened or injured in any 
manner by the use of force or violence. 

During much of my lifetime I have per- 
formed hard manual labor. I know from 
actual experience the problems and hard- 
ships of the laboring man. I have the 
highest respect and regard for the honest 
laboring man. The men in overalls today 
are among the most patriotic men in 
America, and they are willing and anx- 
ious to do their part to win this war. I 
have nothing but the highest praise for 
the laboring men of this Nation. It is not 
the laboring men who cause the deplor- 
able and disgraceful strikes and slow- 
downs in our factories. All the trouble is 
caused by the big labor bosses—the labor- 
leader racketeers who do not have any 
more consideration for the laboring peo- 
ple than they have for the safety and 
defense of our country. They issue edicts 
to the laboring men; and unless the labor- 
ing men obey their edicts, they are kicked 
off the job and out of the union, and 
eternally marked and continually hunted 
and watched by the gestapo of the union- 
leader racketeers to make sure that they 
never get another job. Thousands of men 
who belong to unions have written me 
or talked to me and congratulated me 
on the fight I have been waging against 
union labor-leader racketeers. They 
ask that I withhold their names so that 
they and their wives and children will 
not suffer. This damnable and deplor- 
able communistic labor-leader racketeer- 
ing has aggravated an outraged public 
to the limit of human tolerance; and I 
shudder to think of the consequences un- 
less Congress quits pussyfooting and 
quickly and definitely stamps out this 
national evil. 

No. 5. Give union and nonunion men 
equal opportunity to work on all jobs. 
One of the most disgraceful rackets ever 
conducted in this great and free America 
is now being conducted by the union 
labor-leader racketeers. In years to come 
decent people will classify this racket as 
one of the most disgraceful rackets ever 
permitted by a civilized government of 
free people. It simply means that in this 
hour of crisis, when every American citi- 
zen should be working on some phase of 
our defense effort, the United States 
Government itself has entered into con- 
tracts which prohibit free patriotic Amer- 
ican citizens who are capable, qualified, 
and experienced, from working on na- 
tional-defense projects being paid for 
with tax money, unless those citizens will 
first bow down before some communistic 
labor leader czar and pay tribute in the 
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form of from $50 to $100 or more for the 
God-given and free-American right to 
work, 

The American people know that Con- 
gress has refused to take any action to 
correct this evil practice. They know 
Congress has the authority and power to 
change this disgraceful practice, and that 
the responsibility rests wholly on the 
Congress. It is widely rumored that 
much of this racket money has been con- 
tributed and is being contributed to Fed- 
eral elected officials who are not doing 
one thing to try to stop the racket. 

Much has been said and written in 
condemnation of the exhorbitant union 
fees collected from the honest working- 
men; and some have advocated finding 
out how much the total sum collected is 
and trying to recover it for the Govern- 
ment by taxation. I take the position 
that the unions have a right to collect 
fees from their members, in any sized 
amounts, the same as other organiza- 
tions collect fees from their members. 
I take the position that union organiza- 
tions are useful and serve a good pur- 
pose to their members. But I also take 
the position trat the dues should be based 
on the service rendered, as judged by the 
members who pay the dues, but should 
rot be compulsory, or high enough to 
provide campaign funds which could be 
used to elect public officials who would 
permit the entering into of Government 
contracts which would bar gocd, honest, 
capable, experienced, patriotic American 
laboring men who do not choose to pay 
tribute to such a racket. 

I hope there are enough Members of 
Congress who will rally to the defense 
of their country by helping to enact legis- 
lation vhich will stop this disgraceful and 
undemocratic racket. I certainly would 
consider it a waste of time to appeal to 
the big labor-leader racketeers—those 
who make the collections—to stop it. 
There are certain classes of people who 
must be forced to respect our American 
way of life. The big union bosses come 
in that class. The people of this Nation 
are very curious to know just why Con- 
gress continues to sit back and to en- 
courage and tolerate this racket. Nobody 
but the Congress of the United States 
can help enact legislation which will 
make the practice illegal. Because the 
racket is so deep-seated, I have irtro- 
duced in the Senate a proposed Consti- 
tutional amendment dealing with the 
matter, and call upun the various State 
legislatures to petition the Congress to 
teke action to stop it. That is a slow 
process of correction; and, as the matter 
is urgent, I hope the Congress will enact 
immediate legislation to stop this das- 
tardly and un-American practice that is 
so seriously interfering with the full-time 
troduction of our war equipment. 

No. 6. Tax war profiteers 100 percent 
on their excess profits, and give one-half 
of the amount so obtained to discharged 
soldiers when the war ends. The theory 
on which this suggestion is made is that 
during this war no American citizen 
should be permitted to make a profit 
greater than that which his ability and 
experience permitted him to make dur- 
ing the period immediately prior to the 
emergency and war. The young men of 
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our Nation have given up their jobs, 
businesses, and opportunities to establish 
a business, and are serving in the armed 
forces at $21 per month and board, or 
slightly higher wages, and in addition to 
that are risking their very lives. Cer- 
tainly this is no time to permit wartime 
profiteering. Our President has said 
there will be no profiteering during this 
war, but Congress evidently did not hear 
him or disagreed with his desire, because 
the Congress has not enacted one law 
which will prevent war profiteering. On 
the other hand, almost everyone knows 
that war profiteering is going merrily on 
at a rapid pace. Even the Truman com- 
mittee of this Senate has made a report 
on part of the war profiteering that is go- 
ing on. 

Nothing can be gained, Mr. President, 
by simply condemning war profiteering 
and by slapping the war profiteers on the 
wrist. The fact of the matter is there 
are so many war profiteers, and they are 
pursuing so many different methods of 
profiteering, that it would be an endless 
and impossible job to police all of them 
and stop them. Even after stopping 
then, nothing could be done, because 
they are making millions of dollars in 
war profits by perfectly legal methods. 
Instead of trying to single out each one, 
or single out each class of war profiteers, 
and making rules to stop them, why not 
resort to one of our most democratic and 
most effective processes—the power of 
Congress to tax excess profits. We shall 
need a lot of money to pay for the tre- 
mendous cost of this war, and such 
money must come from taxes. Why work 
against the grain, and try to stop people 
from making profits? It seems to me 
that we should be glad to see our citizens 
make all the profit they can possibly 
make, and then we should take away 
from them 100 percent of any profit over 
and above whatever profit they were 
able to make in the period of time im- 
mediately preceding the war emergency. 
The more profit-they make, the better 
our Nation will be able to pay for the 
cost of the war. Why. should the Con- 
gress not be realistic? Instead of spend- 
ing so much time, effort, and money in 
trying to control war profiteering, why 
not let excess profits be made, and then 
tax them 100 percent. I should like to 
see the color of the hair of any American 
citizen who will contend that during this 
great war emergency, while our sons are 
being killed on the field of battle, he is 
entitled to retain more profits than he 
was able to make immediately preceding 
this grave period. Let people of that 
kind stand up and be counted by the 
great rank and file of mothers and fath- 
ers who are furnishing the sons vho are 
fighting for us in this war. This issue is 
now squarely up to Congress. Itis time to 
face the cold facts. To my way of think- 
ing, I cannot imagine a happier and 
more equitable combination than for our 
war profiteers who stay at home to give 
50 percent of their excess profits to the 
boys on the battlefields who are fighting 
to defend and preserve our profit sı tem, 
and the other 50 percent to Uncle Sam 
to help pay for the guns, ammunition, 
and other equipment used by our boys 
in defending America, This will still 
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permit the war profiteers to retain as 
much profit each year as they were able 
to meke during the period immediately 
preceding the war emergency. 

No. 7. Remove all agricultural re- 
strictions. With all the destruction 
going on in Russia, Australia, and other 
great food-producing nations, it is a 
foregone conclusion that greatly reduced 
production of food and clothing mate- 
rials will result. The United States must 
be the food basket of democracy as well 
as the arsenal of democracy. Let the 
farmers produce all of everything they 
can produce in the way of food and 
clothing. It will all be urgently needed. 
If all restrictions are removed, the 
farmers will be able to make a living 
without draining parity-payment checks 
out of our overburdened Treasury. Then 
some relief will be afforded our over- 
burdened taxpayers. 

No. 8. Remove all price ceilings and 
abolish all price fixing, except any nec- 
essary fixing of retail prices, for food, 
clothing, medicines, and other necessi- 
ties of life. Mr. President, if the ex- 
cess-profits tax measure which I have 
suggested is enacted, it will be useless to 
worry about there being any exorbitant 
prices. What merchant will want to 
hold up his customers just in order to be 
able to give unfair profits to Uncle Sam? 
The price-fixing fantasy is only another 
example of the desire of Congress to 
do the job the hard way. Its operation 
will, of course, enable another big, pow- 
erful political bureau to be built up, ex- 
tending from coast to coast, and em- 
ploying thousands of people, for voting 
purposes. In its establishment there 
could be no sincere objective of protect- 
ing consumers, because the price-fixing 
law does not attempt to reduce or fix 
all retail prices paid by consumers; and 
consumers buy at retail. I believe the 
100-percent excess-profits tax would 
make price fixing unnecessary, or at least 
all except some retail price ceilings. 

No. 9. Open up new supplies of raw 
products to keep industries going and 
to supply war and civilian demands. 
Mr, President, of course, we know that 
all the raw material we have should first 
be used for war purposes. There is no 
disputing that fact. But first we had 
a fictitious shortage of gasoline. That 
shortage proved to be utterly false at 
that time. It was purely a manufac- 
tured shortage. Now we have a so- 
called sugar shortage. We all know 
that our farmers could raise enough 
sugar beets and sugarcane this year to 
produce all of the sugar needed for our 
civilian and war uses, but from all of 
my observation more effort is being 
made to prevent the production of sugar 
beets and sugarcane than to produce 
more sugar. I am fully convinced that 
our Government is determined to pre- 
vent production of sugar in order to 
engage in rationing sugar. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ODANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator to say that he believes 
that this Government is now attempting 
to restrict the sugar production of this 
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country for the sole purpose of rationing 
it? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Upon what does the Sen- 
ator base such a conclusion? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. That is my opinion. 

Mr. LUCAS. But the Senator from 
Texas is making a very rash statement 
upon rationing, and I should think he 
should have some facts, rather than just 
an opinion or conclusion, upon which to 
base an assertion of that kind. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I wish to say, Mr. 
President, that that is my opinion, based 
upon what facts I have. 

Mr. LUCAS. What are the facts? 
That is what the Senator from Illinois is 
interested in. One of the greatest 
troubles that has come from the Congress 
of the United States at this very moment 
is that when there should be unity in the 
country, a number of Members of Con- 
gress are drawing conclusions, indicting 
this Government or this or that agency 
of the Government, upon innuendo, mis- 
information, conclusions, and half- 
backed statistics, or, as the Senator now 
says, no facts at all—further dividing the 
country, instead of attempting to unite 
the country, as the Senator should at- 
tempt to do. 

Mr. ODANIEL. I beg the pardon of 
the Senator from Illinois; I did not say 
my conclusion was based on no facts at 
all. 
Mr. LUCAS. What are the facts upon 
which the Senator makes such a rash 
statement about the Government’s delib- 
erately withholding the production of 
sugar for the sole purpose of compelling 
it to be rationed? That is a serious in- 
dictment of the Government, I say to the 
Senator, 

Mr. ODANIEL. It is up to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois to decide just how seri- 
ous the indictment is. That is the state- 
ment I made. 

Likewise, I have had actual experience, 
ever since I served as Governor of Texas, 
in trying to open up large iron-ore mines 
in Texas; but the Government has put up 
tremendous resistance to keep the iron- 
ore mines from being opened up there. 
We have recently been getting a little 
consideration. If such iron-ore mines 
had been opened up there would be 
plenty of iron and steel to enable the little 
factories to stay in business. The whole 
theory of our Government, as I see it, is 
to put forth every possible effort to keep 
new fields of raw material from opening 
up, in order that little businesses may be 
put out of operation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield. 

Mr. ODANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In view of the 
statement which the Senator has just 
made, I think it may be appropriate for 
me to call his attention to the fact that 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Harold 
L. Ickes, just about a week ago, in re- 
sponse to a letter from the chairman of 
the so-called Western Minerals Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, has laid down a very broad 
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program for the full development of cur 
natural resources. 

If I may make bold enough to take 
advantage of the Senator’s reference to 
the matter, let me say that it will be dis- 
cussed tonight upon the radio in the 
National Forum, when Secretary Ickes 
and I will undertake to lay down for 
those who will do us the honor of listen- 
ing the possibility of the full mobilization 
of our raw materials and our manpower. 
I am hoping that, as a result of the col- 
laboration between the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, we shall, before 
long, be launched upon a full-blown pro- 
gram of full development of our 
resources. 

We are in a total war, and we certainly 
cannot fight a total war with only a part 
of our resources. I am very happy to be 
able to state that the Secretary of the 
Interior is giving his full cooperation to 
the efforts of the Committee on Public 
Lands to bring about, first, a realization 
that we have vast neglected resources, 
and, second, that something ought to be 
done about it now. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly thank the Senator from Wyoming 
for furnishing further evidence corrobo- 
rating the statements I am making, that 
we have great natural resources in the 
United States, which are well known to 
some of us. In Texas they are well 
known to me, in Wyoming they are well 
known to the Senator from Wyoming, 
and in other States they are well known 
to the people of such States. Very little 
effort has been made to open up our re- 
sources of raw materials. The supplies 
which were known have been rationed, 
instead of new supplies of raw materials 
being opened up. I know for more than 
2 years it has been like pulling teeth to 
try to get the Federal Government to 
open up the iron-ore mines in Texas, 
which would have provided a large 
amount of iron and steel needed by the 
small manufacturers who have closed 
their doors. I am very glad to note that 
there is to be a discussion of the question 
on the radio tonight, and I hope every- 
one will listen to it, because I think this 
is one of the most important matters 
under consideration at the present time. 

The Government receives much help 
along this line of restricting the opening 
of new fields of raw materials by putting 
leading officials of big business in charge 
of these governmental agencies and, of 
course, the big steel monopoly and the 
big oil monopoly and the big sugar trust 
and big liquor monopoly want to keep 
sources of raw material reduced so they 
can more easily control their respective 
fields of endeavor. To me it appears that 
this is going on with total disregard to 
the winning of the war. Therefore, I 
hope this committee will discover facts 
and report facts to the people, so that 
the people will know exactly why our new 
fields of raw products were not opened 
up before our little businessmen were put 
out of business. I also hope that the 
committee which is now in charge of this 
matter, and which has been mentioned 
by the Senator from Wyoming, will bring 
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out the facts and place them forcefully 
before the Nation, so that something may 
be done promptly besides merely talking 
about it. 

Mr. OMAHONENT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ODANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In order that we 
may have specific response to the Sen- 
ator’s expressed hope, I desire to call at- 
tention to the fact that there is now 
available in the Senate Document Room 
report No. 838 of the subcommittee on 
mineral resources, and there is also avail- 
able part II of the same report. The 
preliminary report was filed on Novem- 
ber 17, 1941, and gives a summary of our 
undeveloped resources. The second part 
was filed by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on February 17, 1942, and contains 
the letter of Secretary Ickes, addressed 
to me, in which he outlines a definite 
program which, if adopted, would lead to 
the immediate development of natural 
resources in at least 25 separate States of 
the Union. 

I may also take advantage of the kind- 
ness of the Senator in permitting me to 
interrupt him to say that Secretary 
Jones, who is also the Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator, has talked with me on sev- 
eral occasions about this matter, and he 
and the officials of the R. F. C. have in- 
dicated deep interest in the suggestion 
which is set forth in the report of which 
I have just spoken. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a suggestion along 
this same line? 

Mr, ODANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I may say, in keep- 
ing with the remarks of the able Senator 
from Wyoming, that the Secretary of 
the Interior is now arranging for a series 
of meetings throughout the western sec- 
tion, the first of which will be held in 
Nevada on the 12th of this month, to 
which Assistant Secretary Chapman will 
invite from all the Basin States mining 
engineers, mine developers and prospec- 
tors, and those who own or claim mining 
property in the open public domain, to 
participate in an open discussion of the 
best methods of discovery, the best meth- 
ods of development, and the best methods 
of bringing the product in the way of war 
essentials to the assistance of the Gov- 
ernment in its hour of need. 

I may say in that regard, and very 
much in keeping with the thoughts ex- 
pressed by the able Senator from Texas, 
that it is my judgment that throughout 
the mining region, especially throughout 
the western section of the country, there 
is great opportunity for the development 
of metals essential to the war by the 
Government bringing the market closer 
to the small producers. We have in the 
intermountain section, as Texas has, 
those who go out on the open public do- 
main and discover deposits of war essen- 
tials, deposits which would require vast 
sums of money for complete develop- 
ment, but which the miner and the pros- 
pector could develop and sell if they had 
an available market. It is my judgment 
that we can make a market available 
for the small producer by a series of 
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sampling works throughout the country, 
where the small producer may bring his 
product and the Government may take 
advantage of his labors and his discovery. 
I thank the Senator. 

Mr.O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Nevada for contribut- 
ing to this discussion along the lines I 
have been suggesting. I feel that the 
opening up of new fields of raw materials 
in our own country will help win the war 
and be of great benefit after the war is 
ended. I am fully convinced that we 
have enough raw materials in this Nation, 
or within easy reach, to keep all our war 
industries on full-time operation, and 
enough left over to enable most of our 
factories to produce large quantities of 
material and equipment needed by civil- 
ians. If we can produce these necessities, 
it will enable factories to operate and give 
employment to men and women; it will 
increase our domestic stock pile of goods, 
which will tend to ward off inflation, and 
will enable factories to make profits 
which can be taxed to help pay the 
gigantic cost of this war. Of course, I 
would make civilian manufacturing sec- 
ondary to our war- manufacturing effort. 

No. 10. Cancel all draft deferments of 
labor-leader racketeers and other privi- 
leged classes and let each local draft 
board decide each individual case, subject 
to review of appeal boards. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I heard little complaint and much 
praise of our fair and unbiased draft 
system which permitted each local draft 
board to decide each individual case, sub- 
ject to review by the appeal boards. 
Then, out of a clear sky, the moving-pic- 
ture actors were deferred as a class, and 
then, to add insult to injury, the labor- 
leader racketeers were deferred as a 
class. I therefore wish to raise my voice 
against any political string pulling to get 
men exempted as classes. The original 
system is as good as can be expected, and 
I think Congress should enact legislation 
that will prevent political pies from being 
handed out by the wholesale. The boys 
in uniform have enough to swallow with- 
out hearing that against their $21-a- 
month salary, the communistic, rosy- 
cheeked labor-leader racketeers are per- 
mitted to stay at home and continue their 
plundering, merely because they control 
a lot of votes in the general election, and 
because from their loot they can make 
sizable contributions to campaign ex- 
penses of those who give them the pro- 
tection of political deferment. In my 
opinion, this class deferment has seri- 
ously lowered the morale of our soldiers 
and that of most of us at home—at least 
those of us of the common rank and file 
of the people. The responsibility of this 
war should be equally borne by each and 
every one of us, and no one should enjoy 
the protection of our Government to 
carry on in the regular way during the 
time we are fighting the darkest and bit- 
terest battle the world has ever known. 
These class deferments are a disgrace 
and should be done away with immedi- 
ately. 

No. 11. Abolish booze in Army and 
Navy reservations until the war is over. 
Mr. President, everybody knows that 
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soldiers can handle the powerful and 
high-speed machines of war better if they 
are not under the influence of liquor. 
We do not want to go down in defeat like 
France did. We do not want another 
Pearl Harbor, which could easily be 
brought about by the use of too much 
liquor. 

One cannot find a successful factory 
or training school or place of legitimate 
business in the United States where the 
owners will permit liquor to be sold and 
drunk. Yet it is sold and drunk in the 
most important working shops in the 
world today, our Army camps. 

The Congress is responsible for this 
unbusinesslike condition, and I want to 
see it eliminated. As far as the sale of 
liquor to members of the armed services 
in territory adjoining the Army camps is 
concerned, somebody should be respon- 
sible for such conditions in those places, 
as far as it affects the men in the service. 
At the present time Congress is respon- 
sible, and I want to see this responsibility 
turned over to the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy. They are 
responsible for the conduct and welfare 
of their men, and they should therefore 
have the power to regulate conditions 
around the camps. 

The enactment of Senate bill 860, in- 
troduced by my predecessor, the late 
Senator Morris Sheppard, would accom- 
plish these needed changes in our law, 
and I urge the Senate to give considera- 
tion to the enactment of that bill. Mr. 
President, this concludes my discussion of 
the 11 points I have suggested. 

In closing I wish to mention a condi- 
tion existing today analogous to one 
which existed in Texas 106 years ago 
today. 

While the little band of Texas patriots 
were assembled at Washington, Tex. 
writing and signing the Texas declara- 
tion of independence, another little band 
of approximately 187 Texas patriots were, 
in the Alamo, surrounded by an over- 
whelming army of about 3,000 men. The 
predicament of Colonel Travis and his 
brave men, defending Texas freedom and 
liberty, was similar to that of Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur at the present time. Just 
1 week before the signing of the Texas 
declaration of independence Colonel 
Travis sent out this famous and historic 
letter from his beseiged position in the 
Alamo: 

COMMANDANCY OF THE ALAMO, 
Bejar, February 24, 1836 
To the People of Texas and All Americans in 
the World: 

Fellow citizens and compatriots, I have 
sustained a continual bombardment and can- 
nonade for 24 hours and have not lost a man. 
The enemy has demanded a surrender at 
discretion, otherwise the garrison are to be 
put to the sword, if the fort is taken I 
have answered the demand with a cannon 
shot, and our flag still waves proudly from 
the walls. I shall never surrender or re- 
treat. Then, I call on you in the name of 
liberty, of patriotism, and everything dear 
to the American character to come to our 
aid with all despatch. The enemy is receiv- 
ing reinforcements daily and will no doubt 
increase to three or four thousand in 4 or 
5 days. If this call is neglected I am de- 
termined to sustain myself as long as pos- 
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sible and die like a soldier who never forgets 
what is due to his own honor and that of his 
country—victory or death. 
WILLIAM Barret TRAVIS, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Commandant. 
P.S.—The Lord is on our side. When the 
enemy appeared in sight we had not 3 bushels 
of corn. We have since found in deserted 
houses 80 or 90 bushels, and got into the walls 
20 or 30 head of beeves. 
TRAVIS. 


Mr. President, that is without doubt 
one of the greatest war documents ever 
written. The parallel between the posi- 
tion of Colonel Travis and his men and 
that of General MacArthur and his men 
is astonishing. Let us hope and pray that 
MacArthur and his men may not suffer 
the fate met by the Texas heroes. Every 
Texas patriot in the Alamo gave his life 
for freedom and democracy. We who 
live today enjoy the freedom and democ- 
racy for which they died—to the very 
last man. Thermopylae had its messen- 
ger of defeat; the Alamo had none. Re- 
member the Alama! Do not forget 
MacArthur! 

Mr. President, it is my belief that the 
adoption of the 11 suggestions, which I 
have advocated today, will advance 
America on the domestic front to where 
Texas was 106 years ago. No such fool- 
ishness existed then as exists now. Texas 
won that war. Getting back to the sound, 
religious, and democratic principles of 
that day, March 2, 1836, will, without 
doubt, help bring about victory now as 
victory was won then. 


CONSOLIDATION OF POLICE AND MUNIC- 
IPAL COURTS OF THE DISTRICT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of House bill 
5784, relating to the consolidation of the 
police and municipal courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which was under con- 
sideration on Thursday last. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, when 
this bill was brought to the attention of 
the Senate a few days ago, the able 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nor- 
RIS] objected to its consideration at that 
time. He expressed a desire to present 
some phase of the matter, with which I 
am not at all conversant. Today the 
Senator from Nebraska is detained at 
home by illness, and I suggested to the 
Senator from Nevada that he might get 
in touch with his secretary and deter- 
mine whether the Senator desires to be 
present during the consideraton of the 
bill. Personally, I have no objection to 
the measure. I do not know of any Sen- 
ator, unless it be the Senator from Ne- 
braska, who has objection; and if the 
able Senator from Nevada is satisfied to 
go ahead, in view of that situation, Iam 
perfectly willing. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Pursuant to the 
suggestion of the able minority leader, I 
had the secretary to the majority confer 
with the secretary of the Senator from 
Nebraska. I quote the report given to 
me: 

That the secretary did not believe that the 
Senator had any serious objection, that so far 
as he knew the bill might be given consid- 
eration. 
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Let me say further that, following the 
session when the Senator from Nebraska 
raised a question, as we walked over to 
his office I discussed with him the general 
principles of the bill, though rather 
briefly, I found the Senator making no 
serious objection to the bill at that time. 
He merely wanted to understand it. 

I think the Senate should be advised 
now, by way of explanation, that the bill 
passed the House, came to the Senate, 
and has been the subject of intensive 
study by the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. There were called before 
the committee all the judges of the police 
and municipal courts of the District of 
Columbia, prominent members of the bar 
associations of the District of Columbia, 
and individual attorneys, as well as of- 
ficials of the Department of Justice. We 
called on all who we thought would lend 
us any assistance in reforming the bill 
after it came to the Senate. As pre- 
sented now in the nature of a substitute 
for the bill as it passed the House, the 
measure is the result of the diligent 
study to which I have referred, and for 
once I may say that we have complete ac- 
cord among all those interested whom I 
have mentioned. 

Let me say further, by way of explana- 
tion, that along about 1909 the present 
municipal and police court systems were 
set up in the District of Columbia. The 
police court now consists of four judges, 
and the municipal court of five judges. 
The courts are self-sustaining; indeed, 
they are more than self-sustaining. 
They have turned into the Treasury, in 
round figures, some $800,000 a year. 
The cost of the new courts, as they will 
bet set up, will be in the neighborhood 
of $325,000 a year. 

At the present time the two systems, 
the police court system and the munici- 
pal court system, are seriously congested, 
and nothing we have been able to do has 
seemed to relieve the congestion. Crimi- 
nal cases, for instance, which I use by 
way of illustration, are known to linger 
in the courts for many months between 
the time of arrest and the time of trial. 
The same thing is true with reference to 
civil cases. 


The new system we propose to set up. 


whereby we establish a municipal court 
consisting of 10 judges and a court of 
appeals for the municipality of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia consisting of 3 judges, 
will, in our judgment, go a long way to- 
ward relieving the congestion and facili- 
tate celerity of action. 

We have added one more judge to the 
municipal court. There are now nine, 
four in the criminal division and five in 
the civil division. We added one more 
judge, to be called “chief judge,” and 
made his salary $500 more than that of 
the other judges. Each judge now re- 
ceives $8,000 a year. The new judges 
will receive $8,000, and the chief judge 
$8,500 a year. The chief judge will have 
supervision over the courts in the way 
of assigning the work to the respective 
judges. 

At the present time—and I say this 
without criticism—some of the judges 
are greatly overworked; others are not 
carrying their full share. With the new 
system we hope the work may be so 
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divided that each judge will carry a full 
share of the work, and thereby eliminate 
the congestion which now prevails. 

At the present time appeals are taken 
to the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia. That court is 
congested because the appeals which go 
to it become either trials de novo or 
reviews of the record, which causes delay 
and congestion in the court. 

Senators must remember that the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia not only takes care of 
the appeal work from the municipal 
court under the present system, but it 
also must entertain all suits and actions 
brought against officials of the United 
States, the heads of departments, for 
instance, as well as all the civil suits and 
criminal actions not tried in the munici- 
pal court and the police court. Today the 
police court, the municipal court of the 
District of Columbia, and the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia are congested. 

We believe the new 10-judge municipal 
court will relieve the United States dis- 
trict court, because the latter will then 
have only such appellate jurisdiction as 
it takes unto itself. Under the proposed 
new system an appeal from the municipal 
court to the municipal court of appeals 
is a matter of right, but an appeal from 
the municipal court of appeals to the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is a matter which ad- 
dresses itself to the sound discretion of 
the presiding judge or judges of that 
court. 

The bill enlarges the jurisdiction of the 
municipal court to matters involving 
$3,000. Then we have arranged a system 
of pretrial hearings to determine whether 
& case merits a judgment of $3,000, and, 
if not, the case may be assigned from the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the municipal court. 
However, if the case, after being assigned 
to the municipal court, is found on trial 
to entail a judgment of $3,000 or more, 
the jurisdiction would be retained in the 
higher court. 

Those are some of the matters we went 
into at great length, and after great 
study we are presenting the bill, which 
we believe to be a worthwhile measure, 
which provides needed revision of the 
work of the courts of the District of 
Columbia, and which, we believe, will 
bring about very beneficial results. 

Mr. President, I say again, so the Sen- 
ate may understand, that these courts 
are self-sustaining. They turned into the 
Treasury last year, in round figures, 
$800,000. The cost of the courts last 
year was $225,000. The cost of the new 
courts will be about $325,000. The new 
courts will not occasion an additional 
burden. The additional judges will fa- 
cilitate trial work and litigants may have 
their causes tried more promptly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 5784) to consolidate the police 
and municipal courts of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment, the question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 5784) was read the 
third time, and passed. ; 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to consolidate the Police Court 
of the District of Columbia and the 
Municipal Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be known as “The Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia,’ to 
create The Municipal Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia,’ and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, re- 
quest a conference with the House there- 
on, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. McCar- 
RAN, Mr. OVERTON, and Mr. BURTON con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF LIFE OF MARINE WAR 
RISK INSURANCE ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Doxey in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 6550) to extend 
and amend Subtitle—Insurance of title 
II of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended (Public, No. 677, 76th Cong.), 
approved June 29, 1940, and for other 
purposes, which was, in line 12 of the 
House engrossed bill, after the word “re- 
pealed,” to insert “and such authority is 
hereby vested in the Administrator of 
the War Shipping Administration in 
conformity with the President’s Execu- 
tive order of February 7, 1942 (No. 9054; 
7 Federal Register 837). i 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I move that the 
Senate concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF WAR POWERS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2208) to further expedite the prose- 
cution of the war. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I move that the Sen- 
ate disagree to the amendments of the 
House of Representatives, ask for a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. O’Ma- 
HONEY, Mr. Doxey, and Mr. AUSTIN con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


IMPORTATION OF FARM LABOR FROM 
MEXICO AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
have before me a letter which I desire 
to read into the Recorp. It is from Kan- 
napolis, N.C. Not having requested per- 
mission of the writer thereof, I shall not 
divulge his name, although I am confident 
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he would have no objection to my bring- 
ing the letter to the attention of the 
Members of this body. It is dated 
Kannapolis, N. C., February 20, 1942, is 
addressed to me, and reads as follows: 


The Honorable Rosrert R. REYNOLDS, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. REYNOLDS: I noticed in the paper 
of the 14th an item concerning the possi- 
bility of importing farm labor from Mexico 
and South America, and it seems so ridicu- 
lous to the writer to consider this when we 
have more farm labor tied up in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. Really, it would seem 
to me that the time has come when we 
should eliminate all unnecessary Govern- 
ment expense, and it seems so unfair to be 
calling on the citizens of our country for 
an all-out defense program when the tax 
money is being used for such unnecessary 
things as this. 

It really seems to the writer that the time 
has come that our Congressmen should wake 
up, and not only frown upon such things, 
but do something about them. 

The real complaint from our farmers in 
this section is that they cannot employ labor 
due to the fact that there are too many on 
the relief rolls, and should they accept work 
they will be taken off the relief roll. This is 
not something that I have heard, but is an 
experience that I have actually had myself. 

I do hope that you will not consider that 
I am trying to attend to your business, but 
my sole business is for the interest of our 
country, which is in a precarious predica- 
ment admitted by all. I would certainly be 
delighted to have your views on the matter. 

Yours truly, 


Immediately upon receipt of this letter 
I communicated my views to the writer. 
The letter was evidently inspired by a 
newspaper article to the effect that our 
Government was considering the im- 
portation of many thousand laborers 
from our sister Republic of Mexico to 
fill in the gaps on our farms left as a 
result of the Draft Act. 

I read from a national periodical an 
article which is entitled “Thirty Thou- 
sand Spaniards Seek Refuge in United 
States, Mexico.” The article which is 
dated Mexico City, reads as follows: 


THIRTY THOUSAND SPANIARDS SEEK REFUGE IN 
UNITED STATES, MEXICO 

Mexico Crry.—Indalecio Prieto, former 
Spanish Republican War Minister, has left 
Mexico for New York by plane to arrange 
for evacuation of Spanish Loyalists (Com- 
munists) from North Africa, usually well- 
informed sources said recently. It was esti- 
mated there are 30,000 civil-war refugees 
(Communists) now living precariously in 
French Morocco, many of whom seek pas- 
sage to Mexico or the United States. 


Following that is a letter addressed to 
me by a woman in the city of Phila- 
delphia, which I should like to read: 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Hon. Rozert R. REYNOLDS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Deak SENATOR REYNOLDS: Recent reports 
from reliable authority have stated that 
Loyalists from Spain, now located in 
Mexico, are to be brought into the United 
States to take over the jobs of our men who 
are called into defense of our country. I 
feel there is no good reason for such a pro- 
cedure, since we have enough able-bodied 
men that are citizens of our country who 
would be capable of handling this work. In 
view of the above, would it not be a very ap- 
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propriate time to again attempt to bring out 
your bill stopping immigration into this 
country? In view of the fact that we are now 
at war * * * immigration should be 
stopped anyhow, without the threat of radi- 
cals coming into the country, to make our 
burdens worse. At this writing I am also 
writing to Senator RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
chairman of the Immigration Committee; 
also Senator Hiram JOHNSON, leader of the 
minority of this committee. I have also 
written to my own two Senators and my dis- 
trict Congressman, Mr. McGranery, to ask 
that they vote to stop immigration; also 
put a stop to this take-over of our men's 
jobs by un-Americans. I sincerely hope you 
will give this matter your cooperation at this 
time. I am not alone in this present move 
to have your bill made a law. 

I will greatly appreciate hearing your re- 
action on this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. B. E. W. 


CRITICISM OF THE CONDUCT OF THE 
WAR 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr, President, a few 
days ago I had occasion to deliver a 
speech in Des Moines, Iowa, in which I 
took to task those who carelessly, fool- 
ishly, and without reason—or if for any 
reason at all, perhaps for political pur- 
poses—criticize the Government of the 
United States at this time. I said that 
I believed that those who did so were— 
perhaps thoughtlessly—doing more dam- 
age than many of the open enemies of 
the country. 

I received one letter of commendation 
which is unique. I wish to read it into 
the Recorp at this time: 

GEORGETOWN, DEL., February 20, 1942. 

Hon. JAMES M. TUNNELL, 

Senate Office building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Your speech at Des 
Moines was so peculiarly apropos and other- 
wise fitting to a small segment of the genus 
Americana that I want you to know that it 
met with my unqualified approval. It is my 
sincere hope that you will continue, at every 
opportunity, to give the malcontents hell; 
I do not believe it is necesarry for me to 
inform you that I am practicing, vigorously, 
what I preach. 

When I hear men sitting in Judgment on 
the conduct of the British admiralty or our 
own armed forces—men who couldn't nego- 
tiate a passage across Indian River Bay in a 
yawl boat—there is a strengthening of my 
conviction that there should be a law pro- 


hibiting a man from making a damn fool of 
himself. 


A gracious Providence could have made 
smaller men than the particular breed to 
whom you referred, but He never did. 

With cordial regards and best wishes, be- 
lieve me, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILIAM W. CONWELL. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to consider executive busi- 
ress. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Doxey in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
FILED DURING RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
26th ultimo, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted on February 
27, 1942: 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor: 

John B. Blandford, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be National Housing Admin- 
istrator. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

Sundry officers for appointment, tempo- 
rary appointment, or promotion in the Army. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Capt. Jesse B. Oldendorf to be a rear ad- 
miral in the Navy for temporary service, to 
rank from the 27th day of November 1941. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John B. Blandford, Jr., to be 
National Housing Administrator, Na- 
tional Housing Agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Pollard Hugh Mercer to be post- 
master at Winnfield, La. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations in the Army be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Army nominations are 
confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of all con- 
firmations of today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, the President will be imme- 
diately notified. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3 o’clock and 43 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Thursday, March 5, 
1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 2 (legislative day of Feb- 
ruary 13), 1942: 

Work PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 

Richard Irvin, of Pennsylvania, to be Work 
Projects administrator for Pennsylvania, 
effective March 1, 1942. 
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ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, SUPREME COURT OF 
TERRITORY OF HAWAN 

Hon. Louis LeBaron, of Hawaii, to be 
associate justice of the Supreme Court, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, vice Hon. Samuel B. Kemp, 
who has been elevated to chief justice. 
JUDGE, CIRCUIT COURTS, TERRITORY OF HAWAII 

Hon. Carrick H. Buck, of Hawaii, to be 
judge of the first circuit, circuit courts, 
Territory of Hawaii, vice Hon. Louis LeBaron, 
whose term has expired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 2 (legislative day of 
February 13), 1942: 

NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY 

John B. Blandford, Jr., to be National 
Housing Administrator, National Housing 
Agency. 

POSTMASTER 

Pollard Hugh Mercer, Winnfield, La. 

TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Joseph Warren Stilwell to be lieutenant 
general. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

James Alexander Ulio to be the Adjutant 
General, with the rank of major general, for 
a period of 4 years from date of acceptance. 
TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 

THE UNITED STATES 
TO BE MAJOR GENERALS 

Follett Bradley 

George Churchill Kenney 

Oliver Patton Echols 

Henry Jervis Friese Miller 

Thomas Jay Hayes 

Ralph McTyeire Pennell 

TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS 

Westside Torkel Larson 

John Kenneth Cannon 

Samuel Martin Connell 

Barney McK. Giles 

William E Kepner 

Asa North Duncan 

Bennett Edward Meyers 

Kenneth Bonner Wolfe 

Ralph Hudson Wooten 

Dwight Frederick Johns 

George Clark Dunham 

James Clawson Roop 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 2, 1942 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, enable us to 
gratefully rejoice in all Thy mercies 
which Thou hast vouchsafed unto us 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Morn- 
ing, noon, and evening Thou art pouring 
forth those affections which enlarge the 
sphere of human life. Grant that men 
may interpret them in terms of working 
together for the common good—living in 
a world without abusing it or being de- 
stroyed by it. Through us, dear Father, 
may aspirations and glowing truths, fine 
nobilities, and sacrificial tasks be like 
bright shafts of the morning sun. 

We pray Thee to lead us to a high 
plane of Christian life and faith that our 
influence and example may be for the 
inspiration of all our fellow citizens. 
Our land cannot fulfill its great mission 
without reverence for those institutions 
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which make secure its glory and perpe- 
tuity. The bedrock of honor and love 
must rest upon that basic virtue which 
is reverence—reverence for authority, 
for age, for station, and for those who 
symbolize our democracy. As we walk, 
talk, and act, we pray that our conduct 
may be couched in the spirit of homage 
for all men. Dear Lord God, while the 
world is reeling, burning with tongues 
of fire and hate, oh, do Thou be with 
America, our homeland, as she valiantly 
climbs the paths where the heat swelters 
and where the vision of the glorified cross 
makes men brave. Amen. 


The Journal of Saturday, February 28, 
1942, was read and approved. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1943 


Mr. TARVER, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
6709) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1943, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1848), which was 
read a first and second time, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE DRAFT BOARDS 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, last evening I heard Mrs. Roose- 
velt, in her commercial broadcast for 
South American coffee, criticize local 
draft boards in the United States for not 
properly placing selectees in the Army 
according to experience and qualification 
of each man. 

The first lady, with all her experience 
in handling governmental matters, should 
know better. Loca) draft boards, accord- 
ing to General Hershey, have nothing to 
do with placing men in the Army upon 
the basis of qualification. The facts are, 
that this matter is entirely handled by the 
Army. Each selectee is sent to a recep- 
tion center for basic training and cata- 
loging as to experience and qualification. 
After 3 months’ training, Army officials 
attempt to assign each man to the place 
for which he is best qualified. Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s criticism should therefore be 
directed to the President, who is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 

The local draft boards are trying to do 
a good job for our country. The mem- 
bers of local boards are patriotic Ameri- 
cans who are giving their time and energy 
without compensation to help win the 
war. They have plenty of trouble with- 
out being unjustly criticized for things 
they have nothing to do with. Mrs. 
Roosevelt should see the President with 
her complaint. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein an editorial. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PRODUCTION OF ALCOHOL 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 6543) to amend certain provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code relating to 
the production of alcohol. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Tennessee 
kindly explain the bill? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, there 
was passed and approved on January 24, 
1942, a bill introduced by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Gran HART], a dis- 
tinguished member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. This law Public, No. 
412, Seventy-seventh Congress permits 
the withdrawal from registered distil- 
leries for all tax-free purposes of alcohol 
which proofs 160° or higher. This alco- 
hol is badly needed for the manufacture 
of powder and explosives in the war 
program. It has been found that a 
further amendment is necessary pri- 
marily for the purpose of taking care 
of the production of alcohol in smaller 
distilleries or plants throughout the 
country. It is the purpose of this bill 
to make it possible for alcohol to be 
withdrawn from bonded warehouses in 
the smaller distilleries to be transferred 
to the larger distilleries to be further 
processed. This is badly needed in the 
war-production program. 

As further explanation of this bill I 
may say that well-founded estimates of 
the Nation’s industrial alcohol require- 
ments for 1942 total some 275,000,000 
gallons. Until recently the main sup- 
pliers of industrial alcohol have relied 
upon synthetic processes and the distil- 
lation of alcohol from molasses. It is 
estimated that those sources can reason- 
ably be expected to produce no more 
than 230,000,000 gallons of alcohol in 
1942. It is therefore essential that use 
be made for the production of industrial 
alcohol of the beverage distillers, who 
make alcohol from grain. This use has 
been authorized by the act of January 
24, 1942 (Public, No. 412, 77th Cong.) 
which permits the withdrawal from reg- 
istered distilleries for all tax-free pur- 
poses of alcohol whith proofs 160° or 
higher. Two additional shortages. ne- 
cessitate the further amendment of the 
Internal Revenue Code provided by this 
bill. 

In the first place, a serious shortage 
in sugar threatens the Nation and it is 
therefore essential that the use of mo- 
lasses in the production of industrial al- 
cohol be reduced. Such a reduction will 
necessitate even greater production of 
industrial alcohol from grain and will, 
in the absence of this legislation, render 
it impossible to make full use of the dis- 
tilling capacity of the molasses plants. 
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Further, there is reason to believe that 
the beverage distillers will be unable to 
supply the deficiency in industrial alco- 
hol because many of them have not the 
necessary equipment to distill spirits to 
a proof greater than 160°. 

The bill, as reported, authorizes the 
removal from beverage distilleries of spir- 
its of any proof and the transfer of those 
spirits to industrial alcohol plants for 
redistillation to higher degrees of proof. 
Thus the bill will serve a threefold pur- 
pose: First, making available to the pro- 
duction of alcohol for ultimate indus- 
trial uses all the equipment of the bev- 
erage distillers, including the small dis- 
tilleries whose equipment is such as will 
not permit the distillation of alcohol cf 
160° of proof or greater; second, enabling 
the use of molasses for the production of 
industrial alcohol to be curtailed in order 
that the sugar shortage may be relieved; 
and third, retaining in useful production 
the rectifying columns of the industrial 
alcohol plants. 

The adequate production of industrial 
alcchol for use in the manufacture of 
munitions and other essential war ma- 
terials is a matter of critical necessity. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. CARLSON. May I say to the 
gentleman from Tennessee and the 
House that this bill will provide for the 
use of millions of bushels of corn, which 
will take the place of sugar and other 
commodities that are badly needed at 
the present time. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The bill is unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 
It is requested by the War Production 
Board as being necessary to the na- 
tional defense program. It is approved 
by the Treasury Department. 

If unanimous consent for the consid- 
eration of the bill is granted, I expect 
to offer a committee amendment which 
is clarifying in its nature. It is re- 
quested by the Distilled Spirits Institute 
and has the approval of the War Pro- 
duction Board and the Treasury Depart- 
ment. As further explanation of this 
amendment, I invite attention to the 
following letter from Mr. William L. Batt 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


War PRODUCTION BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1942. 
The Honorable ROBERT L. DOUGHTÒN, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC 


My Dear Mn. DoucHTON: At our behest, you 
were good enough to introduce in the House 
of Representatives H. R. 6543, relating to the 
removal of low-proof spirits from registered 
distilleries for further distillation. The dis- 
tilled spirits industry, through the Distilled 
Spirits Institute, has requested us to seek 
the following amendment to such bill: 

“On page 3, in line 6, after the colon, fol- 
lowing the word ‘chapter,’ insert: 

Provided, That when the spirits are so 
withdrawn, the tax liability of the producing 
distiller and the internal revenue bonded 
warehouseman, and the liens on the prem- 
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ises of the producing distiller shall cease, 
and the tax shall be the liability of, and the 
liens shall be transferred to the warehouse 
or plant of, the industrial alcohol bonded 
warehouseman or proprietor of the industrial 
alcohol plant to whom the spirits are trans- 
ferred and further * * +?” 

The purpose of this amendment is to make 
it abundantly clear that the tax liability of 
a distiller or an internal revenue bonded 
warehouseman and the liens on the premises 
of a distiller shall cease when spirits are 
transferred from such distiller or internal 
revenue bonded warehouseman to an indus- 
trial-alcohol plant or an industrial-alcohol 
bonded warehouse. The Treasury Depart- 
ment, with whom we, together with counsel 
for the Distilled Spirits Institute, conferred 
on this matter, feels that the bill, as drawn, 
accomplishes this purpose. The Department 
is, however, willing that the point be clari- 
fied by the amendment. 

We very much dislike having to trouble 
you further about this, but since the work- 
ing out of our program of making low-proof 
grain spirits available for redistillation and 
distribution in industrial channels to sup- 
plant molasses alcohol and thus relieve the 
sugar situation will require the utmost co- 
operation from the distilled spirits industry, 
we strongly urge that their request for the 
clarifying amendment be granted. If there 
is anything further that we can do in this 
matter, please do not hesitate to call on us. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM L. BATT, 
Director of the Materials Division, 
War Production Board. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I am interested to know 
why the distilleries are not permitted now 
to use corn in the manufacture of alcohol 
for war purposes. As I understand it, 
we are using a great quantity of -sugar 
for this purpose. Sugar is a scarce article. 
By permitting the distilleries to use corn 
to produce alcohol, we would be serving 
a twofold purpose. We would save the 
sugar for domestic consumption and we 
would be using up our surplus of corn. 
Why is not that done? 

Mr. COOPER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that that is 
one of the main purposes of this bill. 

Mr. RICH. Then I hope the bill is 
passed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That section 2883 of the 
Interna’ Revenue Code (relating to transfer of 
spirits at registered distilleries) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(d) Under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Commissioner and approved by the Sec- 
retary, distilled spirits of any proof may be 
removed in approved containert, including 
pipe lines, from any registered distillery (in- 
cluding registered fruit distilleries) or in- 
ternal revenue bonded warehouse to any 
other registered distillery (including regis- 
tered fruit distilleries) or internal-revenue 
bonded warehouse for redistillation and re- 
moval as provided in (c): Provided further, 
That any such spirits of 160° of proof or 
greater may be removed without redistilla- 
tion from any internal-revenue bonded ware- 
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house as provided in (c): Provided further, 
That such spirits may be stored in tanks in 
any internal-revenue bonded warehouse: And 
provided further, That sections 2836 and 2870 
shall not apply to the production and re- 
moval, or redistillation and removal, of such 
spirits. 

“(e) Transfer of spirits for redistillation: 
Under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Commissioner and approved by the Secretary, 
and subject to the provisions of part II of 
subchapter C of this chapter, spirits of any 
proof may, without payment of tax and in 
bond, be removed in approved containers, 
including pipe lines, from registered dis- 
tilleries (including registered fruit distilleries) 
and internal-revenue bonded warehouses to 
industrial-alcohol bonded warehouses and 
industrial-alcohol plants for redistillation 
and/or removal for any tax-free purpose, or 
upon payment of tax for any purpose, au- 
thorized by said part II of subchapter C of 
this chapter: Provided, That any such spirits 
of 160° of proof or greater, so removed and 
stored in any alcohol bonded warehouse, 
may be removed from such warehouse with- 
out redistillation for any tax-free purpose, or 
upon payment of tax for any purpose, so au- 
thorized: And provided further, That sections 
2836 and 2270 shall not apply to the produc- 
tion or removal of spirits of any proof for 
such redistillation, This subsection and sub- 
section (d) shall cease to be in effect upon 
the termination of the unlimited national 
emergency proclaimed by the President on 
May 27, 1941.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: ‘ 

Page 2, in line 3, after “(c)”, insert the 
following: “Provided, That in case of remov- 
als of distilled spirits to any registered dis- 
tiliery (including registered fruit distilleries) 
for redistillation, the receiving distiller shall 
undertake to assume liability for the payment 
of the tax on the spirits from the time they 
leave the warehouse or distillery, as the case 
may be: Provided further.” 

Page 2, line 14, strike out the proviso be- 
ginning with “That” down through “spirits”, 
in line 16, and insert the following: “That 
sections 2836 and 2870 shall not apply to the 
production and removal, and such sections 
and sections 2800 (a) (5) and 3250 (f) (1) 
shall not apply to the redistillation and re- 
moval, of such spirits.” 

Page 3, line 4, strike out and/or“ and in- 
sert “and.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Cooper: On page 3, in line 6, after the colon 
following the word “chapter”, insert the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That when the spirits are 
so withdrawn, the tax liability of the pro- 
ducing distiller and the internal-revenue 
bonded warehouseman, and the liens on the 
premises of the producing distiller shall 
cease, and the tax shall be the liability of, 
and the liens shall be transferred to the 
warehouse or plant of, the industrial alcohol 
bonded warehouseman or proprietor of the 
industrial alcohol plant to whom the spirits 
are transferred; and further.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks on the bill just passed and to 
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include a letter from Mr, William L. 
Batt, Director of the Materials Division, 
War Production Board, addressed to the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


GLENN DALE SANATORIUM 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 4401) to 
provide for the establishment of a com- 
missary or canteen at Glenn Dale Sana- 
torium, Glenn Dale, Md., with a Senate 
amendment, and agree to the Senate 
amendment, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Line 12, after “therein.”, insert: The Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia are 
authorized to fix the term of such concession 
and a reasonable rental to be paid therefor: 
Provided, That no charge shall be made for 
such concession if granted to a nonprofit 
charitable corporation or association, whose 
primary object is to assist needy tuberculous 
patients in rehabilitation work.” 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the amendment simply gives the Com- 
missioners the right to award the con- 
cession? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is right, and 
the Senate amended the House bill to 
allow a nonprofit charitable group inter- 
ested in the rehabilitation of tubercular 
patients to have this concession at no 
cost if such a person can be found who 
would carry on the work. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Why 
should the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia have such authority in 
Glenn Dale, Md.? 

Mr, RANDOLPH. This is a District of 
Columbia institution. It is located in 
Maryland, but it is a tuberculosis sana- 
torium for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CODE OF LAW FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6375) to 
amend subchapter 2 of chapter 19 of 
the Code of Law for the District of Co- 
lumbia, with Senate amendments, and 
agree to the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, strike out “regardless of the 
value thereof” and insert “of the value of 
less than $50.” 

Page 2, line 7, after years“, insert“: Pro- 
vided, That nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed to affect the offense of 
grand larceny as defined by existing law.” 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
just what does this change do? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The change in the 
Senate amendment from the House 
measure simply sets the sum of money at 
less than $50, and this brings it in line 
and does not contradict the grand larceny 
law in the District of Columbia. 

As the gentleman will recall, this is 
the so-called theft bill that applies to 
articles, including tires and other mate- 
rials that are necessary in business, that 
are attached to automobiles. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
this is done simply so it wi’ not conflict 
with the felony laws? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SUBWAYS IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 248) to direct the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia and the Public 
Utilities Commission to make an investi- 
gation and survey to determine the feasi- 
bility of the construction of subways in 
the District of Columbia for both street- 
cars and vehicular traffic. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out “and the 
Public Utilities Commission.” 

Page 1, line 4, after “authorized”, insert 
“and directed.” 

Page 1, line 8, and page 2, line 1, strike out 
“and the Utilities Commission.” 

Page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike out “and the 
Utilities Commission.” 

Page 2, line 6, strike out “March 15, 1942” 
and insert “120 days after the enactment of 
this act.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint 
resolution to direct the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to make an investiga- 
tion and survey to determine the feasibility of 
the construction of subways in the District of 
2 for both streetcars and vehicular 
traffic.” 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
how much money will be given for this 
investigation? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In answer to the 
inquiry of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, I may say that no money will 
be involved in this investigation. This 
will be a preliminary study and the staff 
of the District Commissioners will do the 
work and then will report as to the feas- 
ibility of a more detailed study of the 
traffic situation as it affects subsurface 
transportation in the District of Colum- 
bia. There will be no cost attached to 
the administration of this investigation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Then 
the report comes to Congress, and Con- 
gress can make a more exhaustive study, 
if it wishes to do so? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. One hundred 
and twenty days after the bill becomes a 
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law, the report would be made, that is, 
within that period of time. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object, to say this to the gentle- 
man, that in one of the subcommittees 
we were told that the District of Co- 
lumbia is going to construct on K Street 
an elevated highway. It seems to me, if 
that is the case, and any appropriation 
has been made, or any authority given 
for the construction of this elevated 
highway on K Street, to go through to 
Georgetown, they ought not to go ahead 
with it until after this committee makes 
its report. For instance, take New York 
City. It had elevated transportation, and 
it has eliminated most of it, and it made 
a wonderful change in the city. It would 
be a crime, in my judgment, to see ele- 
vated highways built in the city of Wash- 
ington, when they can be put under- 
ground. I hope the gentleman, as mayor 
of the city of Washington, will see to it 
that there are no elevated highways built 
until after this committee reports. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, as far 
as I am informed, there is no plan to 
build an elevated highway on K Street. 
However, we are unable to keep our fingers 
on all that transpires in the District gov- 
ernment. I shall look into the situation. 
We have a highway-building program 
that takes a long view and that, of course, 
will have in it many features. However, 
that has not been put into actual prac- 
tice. Also, the gentleman is correct in 
saying that in other metropolises—New 
York and other cities—elevated railroads 
are being torn down. Certainly subhigh- 
ways would be highly preferable to any 
elevated track in Washington, D. C., and 
I do not even believe that we will have to 
have a subway system in the District of 
Columbia to take care of surface tracks, 
over which trains will operate, but that 
we will, and we will need it very quickly, 
have subsurface traffic here which will 
take care of motor vehicles in transport- 
ing workers to and from their govern- 
ment offices. 

Mr. RICH. I do not know whether I 
reveal anything that is of a confidential 
nature when I speak of things that hap- 
pened in the Interior Department sub- 
committee on appropriations, and I do 
not want to do that but we have been 
informed by an organization that is lock- 
ing after the planning in the District 
that we have already authorized the con- 
struction of an elevated K Street high- 
way. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object. I do not have a copy 
of the bill before me, and I did not hear 
the answer of the gentleman from 
West Virginia to the query of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Man- 
TIN] as to the authorization features in 
this bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No cost is involved 
atall. The investigation will be made by 
the staffs who are acquainted with the 
problems of transportation within the 
District of Columbia, and then they will 
report back to Congress as to whether a 
detail study of the feasibility of sub- 
surface traffic is desirable in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object in order to concur in 
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what has been said in opposition to the 
construction of any elevated structures in 
Washington now. I call attention to the 
fact that any of these elevated structures 
requires an immense amount of steel 
which is needed urgently now for strictly 
war purposes. That is another reason 
why the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Rien] is correct in that we should 
not undertake any such program until 
the war is over. 

Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in agreement with the gentleman from 
Colorado in his observation, and the ob- 
servation of the gentieman from Penn- 
Sylvania, and that is that any elevated 
structures in the District of Columbia 
should be investigated thoroughly; also 
the matter of priorities of steel. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object. I did not hear the 
gentleman’s explanation as to the ele- 
vated structure proposed. Is it the in- 
tention of the District Committee to 
make any such recommendations? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No. I can say, 
speaking for the chairman of the District 
of Columbia Committee, and no one else 
at this moment, that I would not favor 
an elevated system for the District of 
Columbia, but I do look with favor upon 
certain subsurface traffic arrangements 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SABATH. We in the city of Chi- 
cago built at very great expense elevated 
lines in 1893, and for the last 25 years 
we have been trying to tear them down. 
We were not quite ready to build and 
complete a subway, but in view of the 
fact that most subways have been com- 
pleted lately, it is to be hoped that all 
of the elevated structures will come down, 
because they detract, and they have not 
proved to be of such service as originally 
was expected and believed they would be. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think the experi- 
ence of Chicago is the experience of cer- 
tain other cities. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

j The Senate amendments were agreed 
0. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 

table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein a 
Speech made by the Assistant Secretary 
of War, Hon. John J. McCoy, last night, 
a most excellent address, which I hope the 
Members of the House will examine. It 
is entitled “The Army Seeks Officers.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EMPLOYEES FOR TIRE-RATIONING 
BOARDS 


Mr, RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend my remarks 
and include in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
orp a letter. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am just 
in receipt of a letter from the chairman 
of one of the tire-rationing boards in my 
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State, in a county which I think will prob- 
ably have 12 or 15 tires each month to 
ration, in which he calls attention to the 
fact that his board has been informed 
that each of the 10,000 local rationing 
boards is to be provided immediately 
with one or more full-time Government 
employees. It is reported that those as- 
sistants to the rationing boards are to 
receive $1,260 to $1,440 per year. Ac- 
cording to the calculations he has made, 
the salary of one assistant for each of 
these boards would pay the salaries of 
685,714 soldiers in the Army for 1 month. 

These rationing boards have been 
functioning for 2 months without any 
clerks or assistants of any kind or char- 
acter. They say they do not need them. 
I can understand that in some places 
perhaps it would be necessary to have 
some clerks, but I wanted to call this 
to the attention of the House. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and include a state- 
ment made by the Governor of North 
Dakota before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an address delivered by our 
colleague the gentleman from Texas, 
Hon. WRIGHT Parman, at the Washing- 
Soes Birthday dinner, in Fort Worth, 

ex. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and include an ad- 
dress delivered by our colleague the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] at 
Perrin Field, near Denison, Tex. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE MERCHANT MARINE 
ACT 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceedings 
whereby the House concurred in the 
Senate amendment to the bill (H. R. 
6550) to extend and amend Subtitle— 
“Insurance of Title II of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (Public, 
No. 677, 76th Cong.), approved June 29, 
1940, and for other purposes,” be vacated. 
I ask to make a statement in connection 
therewith. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman please make a state- 
ment about this? 

Mr. ELAND. The Senate committee 
had reported to the Senate another 
amendment which reads as follows: 

And such authority is hereby vested in the 
Administrator of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration in conformity with the President's 
Executive order of February 7, 1942. 
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The authority that is granted in the 
bill is to continue the Insurance Act, 
which expires March 10, 1942. The 
amendment which came over from the 
Senate was in these words as to the 
termination, “as the Congress by con- 
current resolution or.” If this consent is 
given it is my purpose immediately to 
ask unanimous consent to concur in the 
Senate amendment which I have just 
read, which vests the authority in the 
War Shipping Administrator that is 
vested in the Maritime Commission. The 
attorney for the War Shipping Adminis- 
trator thinks that there should be 
specific authority in this act extending 
that power to the War Shipping Ad- 
ministrator. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BLAND]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 6550) to 
extend and amend Subtitle—Insurance 
of Title II of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended (Public, No. 677, 76th 
Cong.), approved June 29, 1940, and for 
other purposes, with a Senate amend- 
ment, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment with the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the title of the bill and the Senate 
amendment, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BAND asks unanimous consent to con- 
cur in the Senate amendment to the bill 
H. R. 6550, with an amendment as follows: 
After the word “repeal,” in line 12, page 1, 
of the engrossed bill, insert the following 
before the period: “and such authority is 
hereby vested in the Administrator of the 
War Shipping Administration in conformity 
with the President's Executive order of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1942, No, 9054-7-FR-873.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Senate amendment as amended 
was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor in connection with 
the St, Lawrence seaway project and in- 
clude therein a letter from the Minne- 
sota Farm Federation Bureau. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include ex- 
tracts from certain letters, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks and include 
therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor and include brief 
quotations. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and insert an 
editorial. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 


it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Commercial Appeal, 
Memphis, Tenn., entitled “Let All Keep 
Faith.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. GATHINGS]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Van Zanpt asked and was siven 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix.) 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
extract from an editorial entitled “We'd 
Like to Know,” appearing in the Pata- 
skala Standard, of Pataskala, Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include therein a letter from a constitu- 
ent and a letter from his son, who is now 
in the marines, written several days after 
Pearl Harbor. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. BENDER] may have per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a column from a 
Fort Wayne newspaper. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and also to extend 
them on another topic and include edi- 
torials. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LT, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Vinson of Georgia addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 
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WALTER WINCHELL 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia, 
chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, has just rendered us a very note- 
worthy service in quoting the record with 
reference to Lieutenant Roosevelt. There 
is another topic on which he can give us 
some information. I want to ask him if 
he will be so kind as to inform us about 
Lieutenant Commander Winchell, who, 
it is reported, gets $5,000 a broadcast 
once a week on a radio program, adver- 
tising a hand lotion and peddling dirty 
gossip, and does it in the uniform of 
a lieutenant commander in the Navy. 
Now, I may be wrong about that, and 
I wish the gentleman would give us infor- 
mation on his record tomorrow. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Ican tell the 
gentleman about that now. I have ad- 
vised the Navy Department either to call 
him to active duty or disenroll him. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I thank the gentle- 
man. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, after the reading of the Journal 
and the disposition of the legislative 
business of the day and other special 
orders, that the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. ENGEL] may address the House 
for 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Without objection, it 


WAR DAMAGE CORPORATION 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 449, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the act 
(S. 2198) to provide for the financing of the 
War Damage Corporation, to amend the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to the 
act and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the act shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
such consideration the Committee shall rise 
and report the act to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the act and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr, SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment to the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SasaTH to House 
Resolution 449: Page 1, line 12, after the 
period insert: 

“It shall be in order to consider without 
the intervention of any point of order the 
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substitute amendment recommended by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency now in 
the bill, and such substitute for the purpose 
of amendment shall be considered under the 
5-minute rule as an original bill.” 

And on page 2, line 2, after the word 
“adopted”, insert a comma and the follow- 
ing: “And any Member may demand a sep- 
arate vote in the House on any of the amend- 
ments adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole to the bill or committee substitute.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this rule 
makes in order a bill having to do with 
the War Damage Corporation and pro- 
vides for 2 hours general debate. The 
amendment I have offered to the resolu- 
tion will permit a separate vote on any 
amendment that may be adopted by the 
committee. 

The bill we are about to consider is an 
amended bill. The Senate passed a bill, 
by unanimous vote, as I understand it, 
but the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the House has stricken out all 
after the enacting clause and substituted 
its own bill which was introduced a few 
days prior with some amendments. 


The bill provides that $1,000.000.000 
shall be forthcoming from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to the 
War Damage Corporation and, in addi- 
tion, it is provided in paragraph 5 that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
shall have certain powers by which it may 
acquire real estate or interest therein by 
purchase, lease, condemnation, or other- 
wise any and all property that might be 
needed by the Government. Section 5f 
(a) gives the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation the power also to take over 
any and all leases or properties that are 
owned by any Government corporation. 
For the purpose of the record, I insert 
section 5f, which gives this power that 
I feel will unify and simplify the whole 
matter. 

Sec. 5f. (a) Any department, agency, or 
independent establishment of the Govern- 
ment or any corporation all of the capital 
stock of which is owned or controlled, directly 
or indirectly, by the Government is hereby 
authorized, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, to sell, transfer, or lease, with 
or without consideration, to the Corporation 
or to any corporation created or organized 
pursuant to section 5d of this act, any real 
estate and any right or interest therein. 


Section 3 of the bill authorizes the in- 
crease of the amount of notes, bonds, de- 
bentures, and other obligations which the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
authorized to issue and have outstanding 
by an additional $2,500,000,000. This 
amount, I understand, is actually neces- 
sary for the further prosecution of the 
war. 

I have stated before, I hope that in 
the future the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, which properly safeguards 
its right to the best of its ability as to any 
and all loans that it makes, when it comes 
to smaller loans that the red tape and 
delay will be eliminated so that the pa- 
tient will not die before the doctor ar- 
rives. In other words, I hope the small 
firm that might be able to obtain a con- 
tract, being the low bidder, but not hav- 
ing sufficient funds, may obtain the aid 
and assistance which the Congress con- 
templated should be provided the small 
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manufacturer and the small business 
man. Unfortunately the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in protecting itself 
and the Government has been extremely 
technical and has refused in many in- 
stances to make these smaller loans un- 
less the Corporation was absolutely satis- 
fied in every way that the loan would be 
paid. Of course, that is all well and 
good, and I agree with it, but if the loan 
cannot be made, the applicant should be 
informed in due time so that he may try 
to obtain financial aid somewhere else, 
and so that he may be able to say to the 
Government or to the department that 
has granted him the contract or the 
order: “Gentlemen, I cannot proceed be- 
cause I cannot obtain financial aid.” 
Only in that way will the defense pro- 
gram not be delayed. The small cor- 
poration will not be subjected to unnec- 
essary expense if it is informed in due 
time that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation cannot make such loan. 

I know the Members of this House, I 
know the country and the administration 
are extremely anxious to aid the small 
businessman and put him to work. We 
have thousands of small plants which are 
capable of taking on a good deal of work 
which would expedite our defense pro- 
gram and I do not know of any reason 
why the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration should not change its stringent 
policy or practice and try to be a little 
more reasonable and liberal with the 
small businessman so that he in turn 
may be of aid and help to the Govern- 
ment. I have made this observation 
many times. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield with pleasure to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I wish the people down- 
town who are making the war program 
would sometimes lend a friendly ear to 
the legislative branc’ of the Government, 
They would be very greatly profited if 
sometimes they would draw upon the 
rich experience and the seasoned judg- 
ment of my friend now addressing the 
House. I believe the remarks the gen- 
tleman is making are entirely pertinent. 
It would be well for those who are mak- 
ing the program to take notice of them. 

Mr. SABATH. I agree with the gen- 
tleman’s statement that it would be ad- 
vantageous to those in charge of the var- 
ious departments having to do with ob- 
taining the needed supplies for the Gov- 
ernment to exhibit a greater degree of 
coordination with the Congress. I re- 
gret, however, that many of them would 
resen* any recommendations made by a 
Member of Congress. I believe they 
should pay some attention to the intent 
of Congress and, simply because they 
are temporarily placed in an important 
position, not ignore the wishes and the 
intent and action of the Congress, 

I have called attention to this matter 
many times. I have introduced bills and 
resolutions in the hope of helping the 
small businessmen. I know the admin- 
istration has done a great deal alreacy 
for the small businessmen, but we still 
have thousands of them who are ready 
and willing to cooperate with the depart- 
ments and with the administration. I 
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believe they should be given an oppor- 
tunity to do so, and I hope that the gen- 
tlemen now in charge of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation will give con- 
sideration to the appeals, the requests, 
and the wishes of the Members of Con- 
gress, who are familiar with the needs 
of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
we on this side have no disposition to 
oppose this bill. We realize that the Sen- 
ate has passed it almost unanimously. 
There have been hearings before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
When various members of that commit- 
tee came before the Committee on Rules, 
we found that there was no minority re- 
port on the bill. ’ 

The chairman of the committee has 
offered two amendments to the rule 
which we feel will make the rule even 
more liberal. We believe there is a need 
for this type of legislation. In view of 
this, and in order that we may expedite 
the passage of the bill, which no one 
seems to oppose, I yield back the balance 
cf my time. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Spence]. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, in many, 
if not the majority of bills that have re- 
cently been considered by the Congress, 
there is contained a provision that the 
powers granted under the act may be ter- 
minated or that facts may be found by 
the Congress which would operate as a 
termination of the powers granted, by 
concurrent resolution. The purpose of 
this is to preclude the President from 
exercising his veto power over legislation. 
It is contained in the legislation we are 
considering. The veto power is a con- 
stitutional power of high order vested in 
the President. The Constitution having 
granted this power, provides: 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives may be necessary (except 
on a question of adjournment) shall be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States; 
and before the same shail take effect, shall be 
approved by him, or being disapproved by 
him, shall be repassed by two thirds of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, ac- 


cording to the rules and limitation prescribed 
in the case of a bill. 


The power granted under this section, 
it seems to me, cannot be destroyed or 
nullified by any legislative makeshift, de- 
vice, or subterfuge, or attempted legisla- 
tive reservation. I cannot find a decision 
of a specific case on this subject. The 
parliamentary authorities would probably 
hold that it is a constitutional question 
beyond their jurisdiction to decide and 
the courts would probably hold it is one 
of legislative procedure, involving the 
authority of a coordinate branch of gov- 
ernment and is a political question and 
would also refuse to assume jurisdiction, 
However, the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the Senate considered this question 
very thoroughly and on January 27, 1897, 
Mr. David B. Hill, of New York, from 
that committee, a profound student of 
the Constitution, submitted a very ex- 
haustive report on that subject. 
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` This report is contained in Hinds’ Prec- 
edents, volume 4, pages 329-331, section 
3483, which is as follows: 


Although the requirement of the Constitu- 
tion seems specific, the practice of Congress 
has been to present to the President for ap- 
proval only such concurrent resolutions as 
are legislative in effect. On January 27, 1897, 
Mr. Dayid B. Hill, of New York, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, submitted to the 
Senate a report which that committee had 
been directed to make on the subject of joint 
and concurrent resolutions and their approval 
by the President. The subject involved the 
construction of a portion of section 7 of 
article I of the Constitution. The committee 
found that in the first 12 Congresses there 
were one or two instances of simple resolu- 
tions being approved by the President; and 
that, with one or two exceptions, all joint 
resolutions were approved. These exceptions 
were in cases where Congress made requests 
or recommendations not involving any legis- 
lative act. In the first 50 years of the Gov- 
ernment the whole number of joint resolu- 
tions did not exceed 200, but they gradually 
increased thereafter, until in the Forty-first 
Congress alone the number exceeded 6500. 
The joint resolutions have been largely used 
Since, but not to the extent reached in that 
Congress, Except in the few instances in 
the early Congresses, all joint resolutions have 
been presented to the President and have 
been acted on by him. 

The committee found that the passage of 
concurrent resolutions began immediately 
upon the organization of -the Government, 
but their use has been, not for the purpose 
of enacting legisiation, but to express the 
sense of Congress upon a given subject, to 
adjourn longer than 3 days, to make, amend, 
or suspend joint rules, and to accomplish 
similar purposes, in which both Houses have a 


common interest, but with which the Presi- 


dent has no concern, 


The report continues: 


They are frequently used in ordering the 
printing of documents, in paying therefor, 
and in incurring and paying other expenses 
where the moneys necessary therefor have 
previously been appropriated and set apart 
by law for the uses of the two Houses. 

Concurrent resolutions from their very na- 
ture require the concurrence of both Houses 
to make them effectual, and if the Constitu- 
tion in section 7, before quoted, has reference 
solely to the form, and not to the substance 
of such resolutions, they must of course be 
presented to the President for his approval. 

For over a hundred years, however, they 
have never been presented. They have uni- 
formly been regarded by all the departments 
of the Government as matters peculiarly 
within the province of Congress alone. They 
have never embraced legislative provisions 
proper, and hence have never been deemed 
to require Executive approval. 

This practical construction of the Consti- 
tution, thus acquiesced in for a century, 
must be deemed the true construction, with 
which no court will interfere (Stuart v. Laird, 
1 Cranch, 299). If it be contended that the 
exception in section 7 (whereby adjournment 
resolutions are excluded from those which 
must be presented to the President, although 
they require the concurrence of both Houses) 
somewhat corroborates the theory that all 
other concurrent resolutions are intended to 
be included, regardless of their character, it 
may be answered that such exception was 
rendered necessary because of that other pro- 
vision of the Constitution (art. I, sec. 5, sub- 
division 4) which prevents adjournments for 
more than 3 days without the consent of 
each House. Such adjournment resolutions 
were therefore constitutionally required to be 
concurrent because the “concurrence” of 
both Houses was under the Constitution it- 
self necessary thereto to make them valid, 
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and if there had been no exception contained 
in said section 7 all such resolutions would 
have been required to be presented to the 
President, which would be an unprofitable 
and useless proceeding, as Congress itself 
should have the sole right to determine the 
question of its own adjournment, the Presi- 
dent being sufficiently protected in such 
matters by his power to convene Congress 
whenever he deems it desirable. 

In other words, the exception was neces- 
sary in order to take certain adjournment 
resolutions out of the category of those “to 
which the concurrence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives may be necessary,” 
under the other provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, and for that good reason all adjourn- 
ment resolutions were appropriately excepted. 


After referring to Revised Statutes (2d 
ed., 1878), sections 7, 8, and 205, and the 
printing law (ch. 23, laws of 1895, sec. 59) 
for evidences of the views taken by legis- 
lators of the subject, the committee came 
to the following conclusions: 


It should also be stated that it has been the 
uniform practice of Congress, since the or- 
ganization of the Government, not to pre- 
sent concurrent resolutions to the President 
for his approval, and to avoid incorporating 
in such resolutions any matter of strict leg- 
islation requiring such presentation. As a 
matter of propriety and expediency it is be- 
lieved to be wise to continue that course in 
the future. 

We conclude this branch of the subject by 
deciding the general question submitted to 
use, to wit, “whether concurrent resolutions 
are required to be submitted to the President 
of the United States,” must depend, not upon 
their mere form, but upon the fact whether 
they contain matter which is properly to be 
regarded as legislative in its character and 
effect. If they do, they must be presented 
for his approval; otherwise, they need not be. 
In other vords, we hold that the clause in 
the Constitution which declares that every 
order, resolution, or yote must be presented 
to the President, to “which the concurrence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
may be necessary,” refers to the necessity oc- 
casioned by the requirement of the other pro- 
visions of the Constitution, whereby every 
exercise of “legislative powers” involves, the 
concurrence of the two Houses; and every 
resolution not so requiring such concurrent 
action, to wit, not involving the exercise of 
legislative powers, need not be presented to 
the President. In brief, the nature or sub- 
stance of the resolution, and not its form, 
controls the question of its disposition. 


The other body has always been jeal- 
ous of its rights, powers, and prerogatives 
and this opinion, which in effect holds 
that the Executive cannot be divested of 
his constitutional power of veto of legis- 
lation by any device or attempted re- 
served power of the legislative branch 
contained in the act, should be consid- 
ered as a declaration against interests 
and should be given great weight not 
alone because of its unanswerable argu- 
ments but also because of the conceded 
effect it would have in diminishing the 
authority of the legislative branch which 
accepted it. 

I make this statement because in my 
humble judgment which I know is very 
fallible, the provision that legislation may 
be terminated by concurrent resolution 
which would not be presented to the 
President has no effect whatever and I 
can very easily see how it might result in 
embarrassment to the legislative branch, 
because if the concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for the termination of the power 
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of the R. F. C. to institute proceedings 
for condemnation as provided herein is 
not presented to the President, he would 
probably direct that their exercise be 
continued and if the resolution is pre- 
sented to him he will have the oppor- 
tunity and authority to veto it. 

I know there are able lawyers in the 
House who differ from me on this sub- 
ject. I shall not offer an amendment to 
strike out the provision that the powers 
granted may be terminated by concur- 
rent resolution, because Y think that pro- 
vision is ineffective, but I do believe it 
has a tendency to mislead the Congress. 

The act provides the powers granted 
to institute condemnation proceedings 
shall in any event terminate at the con- 
clusion of the present war and they cer- 
vaniy should not terminate before that 

ime. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude therein an excerpt from Hinds’ 
Precedents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
JENKINS] for a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


WAR DAMAGE CORPORATION 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2198) to provide for the 
financing of the War Damage Corpora- 
tion to amend the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill S. 2198, with Mr. O'NEAL 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill would establish a corporation to be 
called the War Damage Insurance Cor- 
poration, under the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

On December 13, last, the President 
authorized the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, under a provision of exist- 
ing law, to organize a corporation called 
the War Risk Insurance Corporation, 
and allocated $100,000,000 to establish 
the capital structure of that Corpora- 
tion in that amount. 

Following that order there was publi- 
cation of the organization of this Cor- 
poration, and a proclamation issued that 
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the Corporation would insure against 
damage, caused by enemy attack, to 
property in the continental United 
States. On the 22d day of December this 
proclamation was amended so as to in- 
clude within the benefits provided not 
only property in the continental United 
States, but property in the possessions of 
the United States, the protection to be 
afforded being within the limit of the 
$100,000,000 fund which had been set 
aside by the President for the capital 
structure of the Corporation. 

The bill before us is in the nature of an 
amendment to the Senate bill. The 
name of the Corporation as now provided 
in the bill is the War Damage Insurance 
Corporation. 

The first provision of the bill would 
authorize the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to exercise the power of emi- 
nent domain for the purpose of securing 
title to real estate where necessary in 
connection with activities of the Corpo- 
ration in promotion of the national de- 
fense program. This power would be 
conferred under the general law and ex- 
ercised in the same way as is done by 
the War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the Federal Works Adminis- 
tration. 

The next provision of the bill would 
authorize insurance damage incurred to 
property throughout the United States 
or its possessions, or property in transit 
between the United States and its pos- 
sessions. 

The fund supplied for the purpose of 
the service contemplated is the amount 
of $1,000,000,000, which the Corporation 
would be authorized to borrow. All 
real property and tangible personal 
property would be protected under the 
provisions of the bill, and the law would 
be retroactive to cover all such damages 
as have occurred since the 7th day of 
December. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 8 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will yield in just 
a few moments. 

The bill provides that insurance back 
to that time may be afforded without 
assessment of charges, and the same rule 
would apply until the end of the present 
fiscal year at the latest or at an eartier 
date to be announced by the Corporation, 
which will be done as soon as the neces- 
sary preliminary steps can be perfected 
to put the corporation into operation. 
Until that time, whether at the end of 
the fiscal year or prior to that time, it is 
expected that within 30 to 60 days, when 
the Corporation will be organized and 
ready to begin its activities, under the 
permanent plan the Corporation would 
be authorized to render this service with- 
out charge. After that date the Corpora- 
tion would establish reasonable charges 
for the service. 

It is not contemplated that the Cor- 
poration will establish personnel to do 
this service. Preliminary plans are 
under way and will be consummated as 
soon as can be done after the legislation 
is passed and approved, authorizing the 
Corporation to begin its service. The 
Corporation will arrange with existing 
imsurance companies to supply sufficient 
personnel and necessary information, 
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actuarial tables, and all things required 
for putting the plan into effect. 

Another provision in the bill would in- 
crease the borrowing and lending power 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in the sum of $2,500,000,090. 

In this connection I may say we were 
informed that the Corporation now finds 
its funds exhausted, and this has re- 
sulted from various activities in which 
the Corporation was required by the act 
of Congress to engage, and it is contem- 
plated that the additional funds to be 
supplied will be used in furtherance of 
the national defense program. 

The authority is for a general increase 
in the borrowing and lending powers of 
the. Corporation, but the increase is 
caused by the necessity for rendering 
various services that the Congress has 
required of the Corporation in connec- 
tion with the defense program. A full 
statement of the accounts of the Corpo- 
ration from its beginning down to this 
time is available in the hearings held by 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 
If any Member is desirous of informa- 
tion in that connection I suggest that it 
is available there. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the distinguished 
Chairman of the Committee if the dam- 
age sustained in my part of the country 
recently from falling shells from our own 
troops, when it is not determined 
whether or not there was an enemy 
attack, would be covered by this bill. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The Banking and 
Currency Committee will submit an 
amendment which is designed to take 
care of the particular situation to which 
the gentleman calls attention and to any 
similar occurrence, . 

Mr. HINSHAW. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. In lines 20 
and 21, on page 8, it seems this would 
apply to the United States, including the 
several States and the District of Colum- 
bia, the Philippine Islands, the Canal 
Zone, the Territories and the possessions 
of the United States, and then it goes on 
to say, “and in such other places as may 
be determined by the President to be 
under the dominion and control of the 


United States.” I am wondering what is 
contemplated under this additional 
coverage. 


Mr. STEAGALL. Of course, that 
leads us into the field of conjecture, but 
we might very well imagine some devel- 
opment that would make necessary that 
the Government supply this service in 
terirtory not specifically designated here 
now, because we cannot anticipate all 
the developments in this world-wide war. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. It is not 
contemplated to pay any damages to 
any territory that might be lost to control 
of the United States? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I do not quite catch 
the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Is it con- 
templated to have the War Damage Cor- 
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poration pay out damages to those in 
territories that might be occupied by the 
enemy? 

Mr. STEAGALL. That would depend, 
of course, upon circumstances. There 
would not be blanket authority to take 
care of all damages, but, insofar as 
damages might occur to citizens of the 
United States, of course, the law would 
apply. 

et HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield. 

Mr: HINSHAW. On page 8 of the 
committee bill, in line 11, it is stated, 
“or prior to a date to be determined by 
the Federal Loan Administrator and in 
no event later than July 1, 1942.” 
Would the gentleman answer why that 
date was not made December 7, 1941, 
instead of July 1, 1942? 

Mr. STEAGALL. The date fixed of 
July 1, 1942, is the limit of time within 
which the Corporation will be allowed to 
establish its permanent plans and dis- 
continue free insurance. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The bill reads, page 
8, line 8: 

Any such loss or damage sustained prior 
to the approval of this act, or prior to a 
date to be determined by the Federal Loan 
Administrator, and in no event later than 
July 1, 1942, may be compensated, etc. 


I see you have already taken into con- 
sideration the loss prior to that time? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. You have taken care 
of this damage in the previous phrase 
that occurred prior to that time. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Am I correct in this 
assumption: First, that under existing 
law there does exist a corporation set up 
by the R. F. C. which insures all of our 
citizens against all damage by reason of 
an attack as contemplated by this bill? 

Mr. STEAGALL. That is true, within 
the limits of the funds supplied, which 
amount to $100 000,000. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is what I am 
getting at. The law provides that every- 
body in the United States is insured 
against all property damage by reason 
of these attacks. Second, this bill is a 
restriction on that law and not an ex- 
tension of it. This bill provides that no 
one shall be insured in the United States 
under this bill or existing law after July 
1, unless between now and July 1 appli- 
cation is made to this new War Damage 
Corporation, and insurance taken out 
for which a premium is paid. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. STEAGALL. No. The gentleman, 
I am sure, has the correct idea of what 
we are undertaking to do, but I do not 
think that he has expressed exactly his 
own idea. It is not intended that no- 
body can obtain insurance after the 1st 
of July, or the earlier date upon which a 
permanent plan may become effective, 
but free insurance applies up to that 
time, and after then nobody would be 
insured except upon application and by 
contract and the payment cf charges. 

Mr. MICHENER. Probably I used un- 
fortunate or clumsy language, but I re- 
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peat, under existing law, every citizen of 
the United States is insured against this 
particular kind of damage. After July 1, 
if this bill becomes law, then only those 
persons who have taken advantage of the 
law between now and July 1 will have 
any protection in the way of damage-by- 
attack insurance under the law. 

Mr. STEAGALL. No; that does not 
accurately express it. They will not be 
protected after the 1st of July until they 
obtain a contract for insurance. 

Mr, MICHENER. That is what I was 
trying to ascertain. All insurance under 
existing law, so far as injury happening 
after July 1, is wiped out unless the in- 
sured seeks the insurance, makes the ap- 
plication, and pays such premium as the 
Corporation shall designate as a premium 
for such insurance. 

Mr. STEAGALL. No. Until July 1 the 
insurance will be free, and any loss oc- 
curring up to that time will be taken care 
of insofar as funds made available are 
sufficient. After that, everybody will 
have to come in and pay for the insur- 
ance. 

Mr. MICHENFR. I think we under- 
stand each other. The new capital of 

the new corporation is to be $1,000,000,- 
000; is it not? 

Mr. STEAGALL. That is correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. And the capital un- 
der the present corporation is $100,- 
000,000? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Existing capital is 
$100,000,000, under the Executive order. 

Mr. MICHENER. And this is a re- 
striction on the insurance of citizens, and 
net additional insurance in favor of 
citizens? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Practically the situ- 
ation is that this bill will become a law— 
I had not given thought to whether or 
not the $100,000,000 g-es out of the pic- 
ture—but anyhow, this law will be the 
plan under which the insurance will be 
afforded, and it will be retroactive, with- 
in the limits of $1,000,000,000, as provided 
ir. the bill. This bill would supplant the 
present plan. The $100,000,000 is a tem- 
porary fund, established under Executive 
order, in contemplation of legislation to 
establish a permanent method. 

Mr. MICHENER. As I recall, the Con- 
gress gave the R. F. C. authority to set 
up corporations for specific purposes. 
II. addition to the specific purposes 
enumeratrd, the law provided in sub- 
stance, that it could also form corpora- 
tions to carry out he functions of activi- 
ties relating to the national defense. 
Relying upon that authority, the Presi- 
dent, by proclamation, set up this $100,- 
000,000 cormoration. 

Now, the gentleman says that this 
original corporation was set up with the 
intention that it would be superseded at 
a later date by a corporation established 
and authoribed by law Is that correct? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Of course in imput- 
ing intentions my statement might have 
been rather broad, but I am assuming 
that is what was contemplated. It is 
certainly what we are undertaking to do. 
The plan established by Executive order 
and under proclamation of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was in- 
tended, of course, to bridge over that 
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period and to relieve citizens of the coun- 
try from the fear of damages that might 
be inflicted and to guard against possible 
developments that might affect the 
morale of the public. 

Mr. MICHENER. I am not opposed 
to the bill. I think I understand the bill. 
This $100,000,000 was sort of an opiate 
to keep the people from feeling that the 
war would not be so bad; that if there 
was damage from enemy attack, the 
people would be reimbursed. Now we are 
being attacked and are trying to do some- 
thing which might be effective. We all 
realize that the $100,000,000 would be but 
a drop in the bucket if there is any real 
damage. The only objection I have 
heard to this bill is the objection which 
the distinguished chairman has heard, 
that only those people will be affected 
after July 1 who make application to take 
out insurance before that date. For in- 
stance, the Empire State Building in New 
York City will undoubtedly be fully ad- 
vised and take out insurance under this 
law at once. The little home owner, the 
fellow down along the creek, probably 
may not know about the change in the 
law. Probably he will not take out the 
insurance. If there is damage, only the 
person will be protected who takes out 
the insurance? 

Mr. STEAGALL. That would be after 
the plan becomes effective. I think we 
would be too optimistic to hope that there 
would be anything like general Nation- 
wide contracts of insurance, because the 
necessity for it would not be recognized 
except in certain areas. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL, I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Does this War Insurance 
Corporation apply to cargoes and ships 
on the high seas? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes; under certain 
conditions. 

Mr. WHITE. Then the Government is 
taking a direct loss in all of the torpedo- 
ings of cargoes and oil tankers and things 
like that under the operation of this act? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. BLAND], who will 
make the explanation that I was going to 
make to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLAND. Things like that are be- 
ing taken care of under the war-insur- 
ance bill, which was extended today. I 
have just put into the basket a report on 
the amendment to that bill, which cov- 
ered every phase of the marine liability 
and risk. 

Mr. WHITE. What about loss of life? 

Mr.BLAND. That is being carried un- 
der the insurance now and is provided 
for. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The gentleman from 
Virginia has stated the situation cor- 
rectly, but this bill provides that kind of 
insurance only where the Maritime Com- 
mission is not authorized by law to ren- 
der that service. There would be no con- 
flict. The Corporation would only come 
in when the Maritime Commission could 
not render the service. 

Mr. BLAND. In other words, if there 
should be a case which is not covered by 
the maritime-insurance legislation, then 
this bill takes care of that. 
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Mr. STEAGALL, That is quite cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BLAND. Although we do not 
conceive just what it will be; but it takes 
care of it. 

Mr. STEAGALL. That is quite cor- 
rect. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. Up until this time we 
have had blanket coverage of insurance 
by Executive order on all property in the 
United States and our possessions, have 
we not? : 

Mr. STEAGALL. That is correct. 

Mr. PLOESER. Was it the intention 
of the committee to go from a blanket 
form of insurance, in which every citi- 
zen owning property was provided in un- 
limited amount up until now, as I un- 
derstand it, to an actual contract of 
normal insurance business for war risk? 

Mr. STEAGALL, That is correct. The 
gentleman will understand that we cculd 
not go back and contract when people 
suffered damages, such as the people of 
Hawaii on the 7th of December. That 
is behind us and nothing can be done 
about it except what we can do retro- 
actively. 

Mr. PLOESER. I understand, and I 
am not criticizing; but in the Senate 
version of this bill, and apparently in the 
administration version of this bill as it 
was sent down, there was still an inten- 
tion of continuing blanket insurance 
without premium; is that true? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I had not intended 
to get in a discussion of the Senate bill. 
The Senate bill would provide free in- 
surance up to the amount of $15,000 for 
everybody 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. What I cannot 
reconcile myself to is this: We give in- 
surance to property up to $15,000 with- 
out any compensation. At least, that is 
in the Senate bill. Then we charge a 
soldier a few dollars on every pay check 
in order that he may carry insurance. 
To me there is no justice in that. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Let me say to the 
gentleman frankly that was one of the 
questions that arise in connection with 
this bill upon which there is no general 
agreement. The Senate bill provides 
for free insurance up to the amount of 
$15,000. The House bill provides for the 
assessment of charges, which, of course, 
it is contemplated will be encugh to cover 
cost and incidental charges. The de- 
tails would be a matter of administra- 
tion. The House bill provides for the 
assessment of charges when the perma- 
nent plan goes into effect. Now, the 
practical situation is if this bill passes as 
it is written, the Senate bill will have a 
provision for $15,000 free insurance. The 
House provision will have a permanent 
system that contemplates charges for 
the services, and the matter will be in 
conference. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. STEAGALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. GREEN. One of the provisions of 
the Senate bill is free insurance for all 
property owners up to $15,000. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. If the provision becomes 
operative as a result of the Senate or the 
House bill what provision would be made 
for the actual property owner in Florida, 
for instance, to get under this bill? Does 
he have to pay for it? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Under the perma- 
nent plan provided in the House bill he 
would be required to have a contract and 
pay charges. 

Mr. GREEN. Through what agency 
of the Government? Is a new agency of 
the Government set up in the bill or 
would it be through the Treasury De- 
partment? 

Mr. STEAGALL. No; this bill estab- 
lishes an agency under the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to be called 
the War Damage Insurance Corporation. 

Mr. GREEN. Could people get prop- 
erty insured against bombs and other 
war damage? 

Mr, STEAGALL. They get it by con- 
tract if this plan goes into effect, we hope 
not later than the first of July 1942; and 
we were advised by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation that they hope to 
be able to put it into effect sooner than 
that. 

Mr. GREEN. That would be protec- 
tion against bombing and other war 
damage? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Under the lan- 
guage of the bill, it covers all damage 
caused by enemy attacks. We expect to 
offer a committee amendment that will 
broaden this language so that it will 
cover what I would designate as damage 
incidental to enemy attack. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield. 

Mr, COX. I would like the gentleman 
to clarify one point, and that is with ref- 
erence to the free insurance; is this in- 
surance on property or is it insurance on 
individuals? For instance, to illustrate 
my point, our colleague, the Resident 
Commissioner from the Philippine Is- 
lands, and his family have suffered a 
loss of approximately $6,000,000 in phys- 
ical property. Would he be indemnified 
on separate pieces of property to the ex- 
tent of $15,000 each, or would $15,000 be 
his full recovery for the loss he has sus- 
tained on all the pieces of property he 
owns? 

Mr.STEAGALL. Fifteen thousand dol- 
lars would be on property. The Senate 
bill has a provision establishing free in- 
surance both retroactively and in the fu- 
ture up to the amount of $15,000; but 
under the House bill all insurance would 
be free up to the 1st of July or an earlier 
date announced by the Corporation, and 
after that charges would be assessed by 
the Corporation. 

Mr. COX. Let me illustrate: If an in- 
dividual owns, say, 20 apartment houses 
in the city of Washington and in the 
event of a raid all of them are destroyed, 
to what extent is he insvred? To any 
point beyond $15,000? 
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Mr. STEAGALL. To everybody on 
everything if the plan decided upon goes 
into effect, up to the time the permanent 
plan becomes operative. 

Mr. COX. In other words, would that 
be free insurance to the extent of $15,000 
on all his property or would it be $15,000 
on each individual apartment house or 
piece of property? I wish the gentleman 
would clarify that. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The $15,000 limita- 
tion is in the Senate bill, which is a pro- 
vision establishing free insurance for 
everybody up to the amount of $15,000. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. PLOESER. I wanted to call the 
gentleman's attention to the language on 
page 4 of the bill. I believe, according 
to this language as it came from the Sen- 
ate, it might be normally considered that 
the normal practice of fire insurance 
would be followed, that each individual 
risk would be insured to the limit of 
$15,000. For instance, if a man owned 
five different pieces of property, each 
would be separate risks unto themselves 
and be insurable up to $15,000. The lan- 
guage is very ambiguous but I think it 
would be interpreted in accordance with 
normal insurance practice. 

Mr. STEAGALL. It is the property 
that is protected. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL, I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Under the 
Senate bill, Mr. Jesse Jones supported the 
theory that there should not be any 
premium charged. I introduced this 
amendment. Finally Mr. Jones agreed 
to my amendment, that liberal premiums 
should be charged after the effective date 
of this act. That is the difference be- 
tween the Senate and the House bills. 

Mr.STEAGALL. I have tried to make 
it clear that the Senate bill provides free 
insurance up to the amount of $15,000 
whereas the House bill provides for free 
insurance under the temporary plan 
without limit up until the 1st of July, but 
after the Ist of July or such earlier date 
as the corporation may be able to put 
the permanent plan into effect all per- 
sons who benefit by the service will be 
charged. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The point I 
want to make is that Mr. Jones testified 
before the Senate Committee taking the 
position that the insurance should be 
free, but before the House committee he 
supported the theory that premiums 
should be charged. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Jones made the 
statement that he first entertained the 
view that the insurance should be free. 
He did not support the Senate provision 
of $15,000 but stated that in his opinion 
insurance should be free up to a certain 
amount. Then upon reflection he said 
he had come to feel that under the per- 
manent plan there should be a charge 
of some kind for all insurance. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. During the consideration 
of this matter in the committee it was 
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pointed out very forcibly by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. WILLTaxSs] that 
it would not be fair to limit the insurance 
to $15,000 because possibly it might be a 
stock company, it might be a partnership 
and several people might be involved; 
that if you limit it to $15,000 for one spe- 
cific piece of property there would be 
disparity between the rights of the indi- 
vidual owners. The committee very 
wisely struck out that limitation. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not undertaking now to argue about the 
merits of the bill. I am only undertak- 
ing, if I may, to explain the provisions of 
the bill. I assume we will have further 
discussion of the bill. I am only under- 
taking to say what is in the bill. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Briefly. I must 
conclude in order to save time for other 
Members. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. As I understand 
the bill, as it is recommended by the 
House committee there is no limitation 
or restriction or direction to this new 
agency as to what premiums it will 
charge? 

Mr. STEAGALL. There cannot be. 
That will have to be worked out in coun- 
cil with officials of the insurance com- 
panies and with regard to actuarial 
tables, all of which will be matters of 
administration. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Is it con- 
templated to make this insurance avail- 
able through all the insurance agencies 
and existing insurance companies and to 
have the War Damage Corporation re- 
insure? 

Mr. STEAGALL. No. That plan is 
authorized by the bill, but in practice it 
is probable that the Corporation will 
take the risk and will employ these 
agencies to supply sufficient information 
and furnish personnel. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. It has been stated that 
Mr. Jones stated his views during the 
course of the committee hearings. Is it 
not a fact that one of the things which 
caused him to change his views was the 
suggestion, which, of course, is a fact, that 
real property and the property to be 
protected under this insurance plan does 
not pay any tax at all for our national 
defense and in our war effort? That is, 
directly. In other words, a person could 
own a million dollars or a billion dollars 
worth of property and if he did not make 
any profit on it. he would not have to pay 
any tax at all for its defense during the 
war. Was that not one of the considera- 
tions Mr. Jones had in mind? 

Mr.STEAGALL. That was all brought 
out in the discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. PLOESER]. 
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Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to endeavor to outline this as I 
understand it, and if anyone on the Com- 
mittee disagrees with me, I hope he will 
interrupt. I am quite sure that it is not 
clear to the Members of the House what 
the history of this war-risk insurance 
has been since the Pearl Harbor incident. 

First of all, as I understand it, there 
was an Executive order setting up this 
War Risk Damage Insurance Corpora- 
tion, with a capitalization of $100,000,000, 
and the order gave blanket and automatic 
insurance in unlimited amount to all 
property within the United States of 
America and its possessions. That was 
done by Executive order, as I stated, and 
had a great many merits. It provided 
all home owners with insurance, for ex- 
ample, which many of them could not 
otherwise buy, and which many of them 
will never quite understand how to buy in 
time to be of any benefit to them. Then 
the Senate bill changed that version of 
the original plan to the extent that it 
limited the individual risk to $15,000, as I 
Understand it. 

The Senate version of the plan went so 
far as to cover all properties in transit, 
which included any marine risk, ocean- 
going marine risks, as well. That in- 
volves another question aside from the 
first point I want to make in this discus- 
sion. I will come back to that later, be- 
cause the administration by its own act 
there was defeating some of its worth- 
while purposes. 

The House version of the thing as it 
comes to the floor, and as recommended 
by the committee, wipes out entirely the 
original move made and described to the 
public by the Secretary of Commerce or 
the head of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in the setting up of this 
original blanket insurance plan. In 
other words, according to the House ver- 
sion of the bill as we are asked to pass on 
it today, we merely put the Government 
in the war-risk insurance business after 
July 1, 1942, on a competitive basis with 
all other independently owned insurance 
risk companies. : 

Mr. GORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Teanessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Jones, in testifying 
before the committee, said that this 
should be worked out on an actuarial 
basis and that it was quite possible that 
established insurance companies would be 
allowed to participate and that the Cor- 
poration might reinsure. To that extent 
it would not be competitive; it would be 
cooperative. 

Mr. PLOESER. Every insurance com- 
pany—and having been in that business 
for 20 years myself, Iam somewhat ac- 
quainted with the practice—works on an 
actuarial basis. The fact your competi- 
tor works on the same basis makes him 
no less a competitor. The point is 
whether or not we give this insurance 
to the public with certain limitations or 
whether we charge them a premium for 
it. If the Government is to be sound in 
its operations, it will spread the risk, 
which is the basic purpose and theory of 
the operation of insurance in any form, 
and will thereby undoubtedly buy re- 
insurance if and when available. 
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Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPENCE. I think the hearings 
disclose the fact that the insurance com- 
panies were perfectly willing to take these 
war risks when there is no opportunity 
for loss at all. After the war came on, 
you could not get a dollar of that kind 
of insurance, 

Mr, PLOESER. That is not fact. 

Mr. SPENCE. Well, that is the state- 
ment that appeared in the hearings. It 
is in the record, and Mr. Jones stated 
that. 

Mr. PLOESER. Well, I am telling the 
gentleman that there are certain com- 
panies advertising today for war-risk in- 
surance, and they have been all during 
this period. 

Let me clarify this point about the 
Government going into war-risk in- 
surance. There is no established actu- 
arial basis of experience for war-risk 
property-damage insurance in the United 
States, so there will not be any great, 
wise man either in the Government or 
in any private risk corporation who will 
be able to give you the ultimate answer 
without gambling to learn that answer. 

Mr. GORE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? | 

Mr, PLOESER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman is making 
a very learned statement. There is a 
need for the Government going into 
this insurance. As for spreading the risk, 
I thought this insurance should be free 
of charge, and that war-risk insurance 
for soldiers should be provided free of 
charge to the soldier. This is the people’s 
war, it is the war of all of us, it is the 
whole Nation’s war, and we all should 
share the risk. The people of Tennessee, 
who likely will need no war-damage in- 
surance, should bear their proportionate 
part of the los: of the people in New 
Jersey, forinstance. I have yielded, how- 
ever, to the judgment of my committee 
and am supporting the committee view- 
point. 

The gentleman is right that no actu- 
arial basis has been worked out, but my 
statement was that Mr. Jones said he 
would work with the established insur- 
ance companies in arriving at an actu- 
arial basis, that he would cooperate with 
them and that they would be allowed to 
participate, and to that extent it was co- 
operative rather than competitive. It 
is competitive at any time whenever you 
have a bidding on rates, but when an 
actuarial basis is reached and agreed 
upon by the Corporation and by the es- 
tablished insurance companies, and they 
participate—the Corporation many times 
serving as a reinsuring agency—then it is 
not so much competitive as it is co- 
operative. 

Mr. PLOESER. The fact that you 
spread the risk in the insurance business 
by means of reinsurance does not in any 
way eliminate the competitive feature 
of the insurance business. All insurance 
companies that write risks of any size- 
able amount reinsure; they must to live, 
and they reinsure with their most earnest 
competitors. They compete viciously, 
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sometimes, for the same risk, only to re- 
insure it among themselves after they 
have it. So you are not eliminating the 
competitive feature by saying that this 
War Risk Insurance Corporation is going 
to operate according to the time-estab- 
lished customs of all insurance corpora- 
tions, which is just what the gentleman 
said. I do not mean by that that we 
should not establish this corporation. 

If these questions will ever stop I shall 
get to the point I am trying to make. 
In the meantime, if the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan will give me 
enough time, I shall go on and answer 
the questions. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. The gentleman’s state- 
ment that companies will give bomb in- 
surance surprises me because that is con- 
trary to what was testified before the 
committee. Is the gentleman sure that 
would be done in areas like New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PLOESER. Every insurance car- 
rier is going to pick its risks. It is going 
to pick that risk according to locality 
and it is going to pick that risk accord- 
ing to desirability. I grant you that it is 
quite probable—and therefore, this need 
exists—that wise underwriters will not 
run up and down both the eastern and 
western coasts picking the most vulner- 
able risks. Therefore, it follows that the 
interior of the country is not going to 
concern itself much with the purchase of 
this insurance from the War Risk Insur- 
ance Corporation, with the result that 
the actuarial basis about which the 
gentleman speaks will be greatly accen- 
tuated on the loss side. Therefore, this 
will develop into a very high-premium 
proposition, because the two seaboards 
will be the only customers that amount 
to anything. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDRESEN. I was glad 
to hear the gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. Gore] make the statement that 
such insurance should be more or less 
free, up to a certain extent. In view 
of that statement, does not the gentle- 
man believe we should also give the men 
in the service free insurance to some 
extent? 

Mr. PLOESER. Iam going to vote for 
this bill; but if I had this bill in the form 
I should like to see it, I would give pos- 
sibly $10,000 or $15,000 automatic blanket 
coverage to all property holders, that is, 
on the individual risks. 

(Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. I would give them 
that much, and then, under the War 
Risk Insurance Corporation, I would ac- 
cept risks in excess of that amount. It 
would give us a better basis on which to 
experiment to find out what is the neces- 
sary premium required to pay these 
losses. It will reduce the original acqui- 
sition cost of this business, because there 
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is one thing that obviously has not been 
considered very extensively by the com- 
mittee, and that is how much of this 
premium we are going to collect will go 
to administrative expense, how much for 
acquisition costs, how much to adjust- 
ment expense, and how much will be pure 
premium left over for the payment of 
pure losses. 

Second, I do not believe we have any 
right to go as far as I have already indi- 
cated without likewise saying to the in- 
dividual citizens who are noncombatants, 
as well as to the soldiers and sailors who 
are combatants, that we are willing to 
insure them to a certain limited degree 
both for life insurance, war risk, and 
compensation insurance, war risk. 

I think the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN] is to be compli- 
mented in his efforts to obtain a limited 
amount of automatic war-risk insurance 
for the men in the service. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Miss SuMNER]. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, there are a few things I should like 
to point out in connection with this bill. 
In regard to the first part relative to 
condemnation, last Friday we passed a 
bill giving the various agencies of the 
Government the power to condemn, and 
this power was given to the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, and other 
agencies. We used the traditional 
method oi condemning. These agencies 
can condemn only if it is necessary. You 
will notice that in this bill the committee 
amendment on page 5 gives the Corpo- 
ration the right to condemn if advan- 
tageous to the carrying out of any power 
given to any corporation created pur- 
suant to this act. I shall offer an 
amendment to strike the words “or ad- 
vantageous” from the bill, if the chair- 
man does not accept my amendment in 
the meantime; and I think you will all 
want to vote for it, because it hardly 
seems consistent to break the tradition 
of this country that does not permit the 
property of a citizen to be taken except 
for necessary Government uses and let 
some little Government official say that 
it is advantageous and then take the 
property. 

You will notice also in the committee 
report it states that this can only be done 
for war purposes, but if you will look at 
the bill, you will see that the word “war” 
is not in the condemnation provision, 
and it permits the land to be condemned 
for any purpose that is consistent with 
the powers of the R. F. C. or of any of 
its subsidiary corporation. The final sec- 
tion of the bill appropriates $2,500,000,- 
000. I say “appropriates” because, after 
all, there is no difference between an 
appropriation and an authorization to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
except that in the case of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Mr. Jesse 
Jones, the head of the R. F. C., instead 
of Mr. Morgenthau, borrows the money 
for the bonds. There is also the differ- 
ence that in an appropriation bill the 
Congress scrutinizes the appropriations 
and tries to make sure it knows what 
the money is going to be spent for. In 
the case of the R. F. C. you in Congress 
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do not know what Mr. Jones is going to 
do with the money and he has very broad 
powers. You will recall, for instance, the 
half billion dollars which was granted 
ostensibly for the purpose of helping out 
South America. Mr. Jones did not tell 
us in committee what he was going to 
do with the money, and shortly after the 
bill was passed, we who thought that the 
money was going to be used to finance the 
surplus of commodities in South America 
were surprise to find an editorial in the 
Washington Post criticizing Mr. Jones 
because he had spent millions to build 
up a steel plant in Brazil and more mil- 
lions to pay for a road in Argentina, 
which led from nowhere to nowhere. 

The R. F. C. was a wonderful institu- 
tion when it first started out. It still 
runs without any criticism that I know 
of as far as the administration of it 
is concerned. It was begun at a time 
when there was scarcely any private 
credit or any money in the banks to be 
lent, while the Government, on the other 
hand, had an untouched reservoir of 
credit. It was very commendable and 
admirable that the R. F. C. should step 
in and lend money and make up for the 
deficit in private financing. But today 
the situation is entirely reversed. Today 
we find the Government having a hard 
time to sell bonds and, on the other 
hand, we find a plentitude of private 
credit. It seems incredible at this time 
that we do not reverse our policy, in view 
of the fact that we have had the ex- 
perience of the F. H. A. and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, where in- 
stead of lending large amounts of Gov- 
ernment billions, they have used private 
capital with a Government guaranty. 
One wonders why we do not now re- 
finance R. F. C. loans to private capital 
with a Government guaranty, because 
it would thus liberate billions of Gov- 
ernment credit to be used for the war 
effort. The reason is, I suppose, that 
you cannot expect a Government agency 
to liquidate itself. I hope the admin- 
istration, or our committee, will soon 
come forward with a proposal and re- 
finance R. F. C. loans, using a Govern- 
ment guaranty instead of the old-fash- 
ioned method of direct Government 
lending. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman from Illinois yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. SPRINGER, Under “(5)”, which 
is the amendment, it provides under con- 
demnation “either because of necessity 
or because it is advantageous.” I will 
ask the gentlewoman if it is not a fact 
that “or advantageous” is charting an 
entirely new course in the law of this 
country. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. That is 
what I attempted to point out, and I hope 
the members of the Judiciary Committee 
who sponsored the war-powers bill the 
other day will support this amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield further? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Les. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There is another 
provision in that same connection thet 
the Corporation is authorized to sell, 
lease, or dispose of any such real estate, 
and I will ask the gentlewoman if it is 
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not a fact that under that provision 
authorizing the selling or leasing, it 
comes under the provision of the law 
which permits the sale with or without 
advertising and in such manner as the 
head of the agency may himself 
determine. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. That is 
right. He could condemn your prop- 
erty tomorrow for use as an office build- 
ing under this bill without any neces- 
sity, simply because he might think it 
might be an advantage to the Corpora- 
tion, and use it for lending money to 
China or Austria or anybody he wanted 
to and then sell it secretly. 

Now, in regard to the insurance provi- 
sions, I thought there would be more talk 
from the minority on this in view of the 
attitude that was adopted and the pro- 
tests made before the Rules Committee, 
because the fact is that we do not know 
what kind of insurance company is going 
to be set up under this bill. We do not 
know whether it is going to be farmed out 
to insurance companies or what pre- 
miums are going to be charged. It couid 
be 1 cent on a million dollars under 
this bill. The fact is that Mr. Jones has 
all these things under consideration and 
for study, and he has not decided what 
the insurance plan will be. At least, he 
did not tell the committee and for my 
part I think it is a very careless way of 
legislating to say in effect, “Mr. Jones, go 
and take a billion dollars and set up an 
insurance company; it is all right with 
us, provided you charge some kind of 
premium.” It seems to me it is very 
unfair and undemocratic to have one 
way of legislating for Mr. Jones and 
another way of legislating for Mr. Leon 
Henderson, whose performances we seru- 
tinize very carefully. To vote without 
any more information than we have to- 
day is premature. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman from Illinois yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does this plan fol- 
low the one established during Worid 
War No. 1? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I am not 
familiar with that plan, because it was 
not mentioned in the hearings. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the gentlewoman 
from Illinois will permit, there was not 
any such plan during World War No. 1 
because there were no enemy attacks in 
this country. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleyoman from Illinois yield 
further? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Apparently, if this is 
not done, damage to property will be 
submitted to the Claims Committee, just 
as was done after the Civil War. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Now, I pre- 
fer not to yield further because I should 
like to make a statement. On page 62 
of the hearings you will see an outline 
and summary of the plan which is used 
in England. You will notice it is not 
nearly so broad as the plan to be set up 
under this bill. They have compulsory 
fire insurance for a certain amount. In 
England they do not insure anybody for 
over £10,000—$50,000. They do not 
insure people outside the British Isles, 
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They have two kinds of insurance—land 
and buildings and other kinds of prop- 
erty. In England, according to this 
summary, they do not write policies for 
buildings, They leave that to be done 
by private companies—Lloyds and others. 
You will notice that in the press release 
issued by Mr. Jones on December 13, and 
also on December 22, he promised to 
insure crops and all kinds of buildings. 
This bill permits a very broad plan. You 
cannot call it insurance as to the $100,- 
000,000 already set up, because there is 
no element of risk there. It is a relief 
bill as to damages already done by enemy 
attack—a gift from the Government. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I see, on page 8 of 
the bill, where this insurance is intended 
to protect against losses of tangible real 
property. I assume there must be an 
enemy invasion to take the real property. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. No; just so 
it is damaged by enemy attack, 

Mr. HINSHAW. It says against loss 
of all damage to tangible real property. 
That language is quite specific. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. When you 
get the fact that there is a billion dollars 
to be used, and that some kind of a pre- 
mium may be assessed on that billion 
dollars, or be charged, you have all that 
this law provides, and you do not know 
anything else about what is going to be 
done with this insurance. Mr. Jones has 
given us no definite information. Maybe 
you will not approve of it after the plan 
is adopted by Mr. Jones. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The reason I ask that 
question, of course, is that there has been 
considerable loss of real property, due 
to an invasion of the Philippines and 
other island possessions. Is the $100,- 
000,000 set up by Executive order intended 
to repay the United States owners for the 
actual loss of the property in the Philip- 
pines to Japan? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. That is not 
stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dewey]. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, some 
members of the committee, among others 
my distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] stated 
that this is an all-out, everybody’s war, 
and that we all ought to stand any loss 
equally. Of course it is obvious, if there 
are any losses, that all of us are going 
to stand it together, because we are going 
to pay for it out of taxes. So I do not 
think we have to fear so much about 
anybody dodging his responsibility in re- 
gard to any losses that may occur by 
bombing by the enemy. There is one 
item I notice under the British plan 
which I do feel should be considered 
either in committee, when the House 
and Senate bill is discussed in confer- 
ence, or argued here on the floor. There 
are very few poor people, actually very 
poor people, who own property. A per- 
son owning property generally has some 
substance, but there is a large number of 
poor people who are tenants of property 
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and who have their entire belongings in 
that property, their personal belongings, 
their clothing, their chattels. I think 
there should be some exception made, in 
a limited amount, of free insurance cov- 
ering chattels, so that all a person has 
to do to obtain that insurance is to prove 
that he or she was a tenant of a certain 
building that was destroyed, without 
having to make representation as to how 
much clothing or whatever it was that 
was lost. It should be a small enough 
amount so that no one would be tempted 
to really cheat on it, but also there 
should be a sufficient amount so that per- 
sons who had everything they had in the 
line of personal belongings destroyed, 
would be in a position to recover some- 
thing with which to start anew. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. Yes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. On page 8 of the bill, 
line 20, there is reference to various 
places where property is situated, and we 
find this language— 
and such other places as may be deter- 
mined by the President to be under the 
dominion and control of the United States, 


I ask whether the hearings disclosed 
where those places might be and to 
what extent. 

Mr, DEWEY. As I recall—and I can 
be corrected by my colleagues if I do not 
state it correctly—that referred to Navy 
bases and Army bases under the control 
and jurisdiction of the United States, 
wherein there may be private property 
connected with them. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Does the gentleman 
intend to offer an amendment extend- 
ing this coverage to personal property of 
tenants, to a limited amount? I think 
the gentleman’s suggestion 's very good, 
and I think that the loss will often fall 
unon those who are least able to bear it. 

Mr, DEWEY. I agree with the gentle- 
man, and at the proper time I expect to 
offer an amendment for limited insur- 
ance for personal property. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield to my colleague 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. As I understand, 
there is no separate upward limitation 
on the amount of insurance. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. DEWEY. None in the House bill. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. In our system 
of paying the soldiers in our war-risk 
insurance, the soldier’s insurance, there 
is going to be a great deal of personal 
loss that the Government is not going 
to take care of. That is the contribution 
the citizen makes, to his country. 

Mr. DEWEY. Yes. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Now, why do we 
say that as far as property is concerned, 
the compensation is to be complete? 
I cannot see why we treat people and 
property differently. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CROWTHER]. 
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Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, the 
subject I desire to mention is perhaps not 
germane to this particular bill, but there 
were some remarks made about the cost 
of insurance of various types that urged 
me to make this statement. 

When we were writing the tax bill of 
1940, representatives of the Veterans’ 
Bureau appeared before us with regard 
to providing war-risk insurance for the 
new army that was to develop as a re- 
sult of the so-called Selective Training 
and Service Act. They informed us that 
the payments that were made for war- 
risk insurance that was provided for the 
soldiers of World War No. 1 were recog- 
nized by the Department as being only 
token payments, as they described it. I 
think something in the nature of $6.10 
or $6.30 per month, which they said were 
of course insufficient to carry any such 
amount of insurance. They finally gave 
us figures indicating that the cost to the 
Federal Government had been, up to De- 
cember 1940 over $1,800,000,000, and is 
roti approaching $2,000,000,000 at this 

e. 

I just bring that to the attention of the 
committee because we are again issuing 
war-risk insurance on practically the 
same basis, and I am just thinking of the 
tremendous potential liability that this 
Government is assuming. Without ques- 
tion such protection is justified, and we 
shall have to assume the extra cost as 
we did before, but before us in the future 
is the problem of debt and accumulated 
interest that is almost incomprehensible 
to the average citizen. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I yield. 

Mr. PLOESER. In the present day we 
are even decorating men for examples of 
extravagance in the War Department in 
the conduct of building cantonments. If 
we can do that to the waste of many, 
many millions of dollars, the least this 
Government can do, with a program in 
which it is spending somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $200,000,000,000 before 
we are through, is to provide three or 
four or five billions for automatic in- 
surance, without premium, for the boys 
in the service. I am willing to go no 
further for property holders than I am 
for the boys on their lives, but I am will- 
ing to go that far. 

Mr. CROWTHER. With the distin- 
guished gentleman’s opinion regarding 
the supremacy of human rights over 
property rights I fully agree. I say it is 
a liability that we formerly assumed and 
that we very properly will have to assume 
again. I merely desired to convey to 
the membership of the House what the 
expense of that item alone was at the 
time of the World War. 

When we entered World War No. 1 we 
had a national debt of only $1,230,000,000. 
When we finished with that war we owed 
$26,000,000,000. During the next 11 
years, combined with five tax reduction 
bills, we managed to pay off a billion dol- 
lars a year on the average. We reduced 
the debt by $11,000,000,000 in that period. 
Eleven from twenty-six leaves fifteen. 
That fifteen billion is a part of the na- 
tional debt today of sixty-two billion 
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which appears on the Treasury State- 
ment. But in addition to that, up to 
December 31 last year, we have paid to 
the bondholders on that debt $15,000,- 
000,000 in interest. So we started with 
a billion dollars in round figures, which 
we owed, we finished owing twenty-six 
billion; we paid eleven billion off in the 
next 11 years, and we still owe fifteen 
billion and have paid $15,000,000,000 
in interest to the bondholders. Now, if 
some of you can figure what the interest 
charges wil be 23 years after we entered 
this war, when our debt, to begin with, 
was forty-five or forty-nine billion, and 
will run up to probably one hundred and 
fifty billion, I wonder what the sum total 
will be. You will have to be a close rela- 
tive of Einstein in order to figure that cut 
to your own and my satisfaction. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 


yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 


California [Mr. ROLPH]. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
for these few minutes in order to ask the 
chairman two questions. 

I have a long letter from an export 
house in San Francisco. My constitu- 
ents are anxious about two problems. 
One is the case where goods are sold on a 
30, 60, or 90 days’ draft basis, but the 
drafts have not been settled. They want 
to know what will be the position of the 
seller of the draft? In other words, the 
draft is assigned with recourse on the 
seller and they desire to know if they 
will be protected by this bill. The goods 
have been delivered and probably used or 
resold. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The bill as it now 
reads provides insurance for tangible 
property. 

Mr. ROLPH. And an unpaid con- 
tract is not considered tangible property. 

Mr, STEAGALL. No. 

Mr. ROLPH. The San Francisco firm 
also refers to outstanding accounts. For 
instance, they have sold goods on open 
account to certain firms, in the occupied 
territory. They want to know if they 
will be protected. 

Mr. STEAGALL. That would not be 
covered. 

Mr. ROLPH. They were unable to get 
insurance through the regular under- 
writers, and I am wondering if there is 
any way to secure it under this bill. 

Mr, STEAGALL. Not under the pro- 
visions of this bill. 

Mr. ROLPH. I thank the gentleman, 
and yield back the balance of my time. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

ATKINS, KROLL & Co., 
San Francisco, February 6, 1942. 
Hon. THomas ROLPH, 
Representative, Fourth District of 
California, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Tom: Thanks very much for your 
kind letter of January 27 regarding Senate bill 
2198 and House bill No. 6382, respecting which 
we wired you. 

Since then I have received a copy of the 
Senate bill and have been going over it. The 
question of territory has been satisfactorily 
adjusted, as I note on page 7, lines 19, 20, 21, 
and 22 provide that protection shall be given 
not only in the previously mentioned terri- 
tory but also in the Territories and posses- 
sions of the United States and such other 
places as may be determined by the President. 
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There is another angle to the situation, 
which concerns us very much and is giving 
cause for grave anxiety, not only to us, but 
also to a large number of exporting firms 
through the United States and particularly 
on the Pacific coast, where export business to 
the Far East is so largely concentrated. Ac- 
cording to page 6, lines 21, 22, 23, and 24, of 
Senate bill 2198, it appears to us that the 
protection is to be given only against loss or 
damage to real property and personal prop- 
erty, whereas under existing conditions, very 
heavy losses may be suffered through other 
channels, 

For example, just as severe and real losses 
ean be suffered owing to seizure and con- 
fiscation of property by the enemy, but such 
losses are not provided for in the bill. 

In addition to this, many firms had shipped 
merchandise to the Philippine Islands on 
definite orders and drew drafts against the 
buyers at an agreed usance, at 30 or 60 or 90 
days. In many of these cases, the cargo had 
arrived, but the drafts had not been retired; 
owing to the occupation of Guam and the 
Philippine Islands by Japanese forces, such 
cargo undoubtedly will have been lost either 
owing to bombing, fire, or seizure, and the 
situation of the buyers will be such that they 
will be unable to retire their drafts. As such 
drafts are drawn with recourse against the 
sellers in this country, eventually the negoti- 
ating banks here will call upon the sellers to 
return the amounts involved, which they will 
have to do. As it has been impossible to in- 
sure through underwriters against such losses, 
the amounts of money involved will be lost 
to the shippers unless the War Damage Cor- 
poration can be empowered to cover the ship- 
pers against same. 

In addition to these factors, great losses 
will also be suffered by American firms who 
have outstanding accounts in the occupied 
territory. These accounts are largely with 
oriental or native peoples and under present 
conditions it will be impossible for them to 
make payment either now or later on. 


We shall appreciate it very much if you 


will kindly discuss these additional sources 


of loss with the chairmen of the committees 
concerned in both the House and the Senate 
and endeavor to have the bills amended in 
such a way as to cover the contingencies 
which we have outlined. 

We assure you that this situation is a very 
serious one for many of the exporting firms 
in this country, and if you could do anything 
to assist us by having the bills amended as 
we have indicated, we shall be very grateful. 

We have also received a copy of Senator 
Ma.oney’s report to the Senate accompany- 
ing Senate bill 2198. According to this, as 
per paragraph 1 on page 3, it is the intention 
to have the War Damage Corporation cover 
against losses from December 13; however, the 
invasion took place on December 7 in Guam, 
and in parts of the Philippines, and we sug- 
gest that the period of liability on the part 
of the corporation be carried back to that 
time, instead of December 13. 

With kind regards and thanking you again 
for your assistance, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
CLIFTON H. KROLL. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am asking for this 5 minutes to 
call the attention of the House to a sub- 
ject that appears to me to be of far more 
vital importance to millions of people in 
America than property insurance. I 
refer to life insurance for the millions of 
men and women who will shortly be in 
our armed forces, 
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Last October I asked General Hines 
when he appeared before our committee: 


General, Just how many of the 1,750,000 
men in the various branches of the armed 
services of our Nation have made applica- 
tion under the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940? 


He replied that to the best of his 
knowledge only 645,000 men had made 
such application. I thereupon asked 
him why it should be necessary when 
a man is taken into the service that he 
make any application at all. Why 
should it not be that he is automatically 
covered to the extent of $5,000 life in- 
surance, the premiums thereon to be 
paid by the Government of the United 
States? He did say in reply that the 
Veterans’ Administration had given con- 
siderable thought to that, 


Now, I want to call your attention to 
the act amending the National Service 
Life Insurance Act, adopted just last De- 
cember 20. This particular amendment, 
Mr. Chairman, does presume that these 
boys and women in the service of the 
United States have made application for 
$5,000 life insurance and if they have not 
they are covered and have 120 days in 
which to put in their claim. It expires 
on April 20 of this year. I quote that 
amendment as a precedent for H. R. 
6512. Consequently, on February 2 I in- 
troduced H. R. 6512, which the Ways and 
Means Committee has now before it and 
upon which I have requested of them 
—weeks ago—a hearing. This bill would 
continue this assumption of $5,000 insur- 
ance from April 20 and on, but it would 
do this one thing which I think we ought 
to do for every member of our armed 
services: 


It would give to that man or woman a 
free $5,000 life-insurance policy; more- 
over, it would give to that member of our 
armed services, Mr. Chairman, a little 
boost in pay up to the extent of from 
$3.25 to $3.50 per month. We would not 
have to have 1,000 clerks, or no one can 
foretell how many, here in some of these 
numerous buildings writing out seven or 
ten million life-insurance policies. That 
money, instead, would go direct to the 
families of these boys who are injured or 
killed. We should not add to the tre- 
mendous bureaucracy here. The War 
Department would inform the National 
Service Life Insurance Company that the 
insured is dead, or totally disabled, and 
thereupon it would be up to this insur- 
ance company to make the payments. I 
realize that an amendment to this bill, 
attempting to place the provisions of 
H. R. 6512 onto this particular measure, 
would not be germane, and consequently 
I will not take up the time of the House 
to attempt to do so; but the purpose of 
my addressing the Committee this after- 
noon, Mr. Chairman, is simply to call to 
the attention of the Members the fact 
that the present act expires on April 20, 
and unless we do something about it 
there will be a lot of people who have 
given their sons’ lives—more dear than 
property—to our country, and perhaps 
these same parents will hereafter be des- 
titute. Surely that would not show 
proper gratitude to our dead in this war. 


(Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]. 
Chairman, I have listened to some very 
good dissertions on the subject of prop- 
erty insurance this afternoon. It is my 
humble opinion that there should be no 
distinction between property and life in- 
surance at the time of a universal crisis. 
I was particularly impressed by the re- 
marks of the gentleman who just pre- 
ceded me, the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN], who has intro- 
duced a bill to provide insurance without 
premium for all of the members of the 
armed forces of the United States. I am 
in hearty accord with the motives of such 
a bill. Now that property insurance is 
widely discussed and readily considered, it 
is logical also that we look into the feasi- 
bility of insuring the lives of the boys 
who are putting up such a gallant fight 
against the enemies of this country. 

During the last world conflict war-risk 
insurance, as has been pointed out, cost 
the Government something like $2,000,- 
000,000, but it will be remembered also 
that premiums were carried long after 
the war. In this bill that has been dis- 
cussed by the previous speaker, as I un- 
derstand, it is his desire to eliminate the 
premium on, say, a $5,000 policy, which 
costs about $3.50 a month. I heartily 
concur in an idea of that kind, because 
not only does it give the soldier and sailor 
a break so far as his insurance premium 
goes, but it would also result in giving 
him a raise in pay for his services in the 
armed forces. 

If it were not for the fact that I am 
sure such amendment would be ruled out 
on a point of order, I would gladly offer 
one at this time. However, before many 
days go by the subject of life insurance 
must be met squarely to eliminate pre- 
mium payments, so that the average sol- 
dier and sailor will not have it taken out 
of his pay every month. It will give him 
a chance to enjoy the benefits which will 
be derived from such a policy and his 
people back home will have less worry 
from lack of security which his absence 
and the possible continued absence of the 
soldier from home will present. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from New Vork. 

Mr. CULKIN. There seems to be an 
arbitrary deadline on the time when the 
men can take out insurance. It is 120 
days, I believe. In other words, if a man 
does not take it out within 120 days after 
he goes into the service, he is forever 
barred, apperently. Of course, some of 
these men are in detached organizations 
and have not been informed of the rule 
on that. I have had four or five letters 
protesting against the procedure. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman raises a logical point. Such 
provision should be extended, and it is my 
hope that that will be done when we 
consider the matter of life insurance and 
war risk. I believe Mr. ANDERSEN’s bill 
takes care of this situation. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr, SMITH]. 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
am glad to note that there are some pri- 
vate insurance companies writing war- 
risk insurance. When we held our hear- 
ings on this bill before the Banking and 
Currency Committee it was generally 
understood by the members of the com- 
mittee, I think, that there were no private 
insurance companies writing war-risk in- 
surance. I learn, however, that the 
Rhode Island Insurance Co., the General 
Insurance Co. of Seattle, and perhaps 
another company are writing this type of 
insurance. 

Mr. KEAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. Will they write it on the 
coast in the neighborhood of munition 
factories? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I will explain 
that. They have divided the country 
into three zones, the east coastal zone, 
the west coastal zone, and the middle 
zone. The coastal zones extend inland 
100 miles from the coastal line. All of 
the remainder is included in the middle 
zone. 

Below is a letter from Young & Simon, 
insurance firm, of Washington, D. C., 
which shows the rates charged by private 
insurance companies writing war-risk 
insurance. 

Mr, Chairman, we have had a great 
deal of encroachment by the Government 
upon private enterprise in practically 
every field. The insurance business is 
one of the most important in the United 
States. It is one of the foundation stones 
of our economy. I trust in the operation 
of this act that everything possible will 
be done to protect and save these com- 
panies. 

Younc & SIMON, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1942. 
Hon, FREDERICK C. SMITH, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D G. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Replying to your 
request of this date, I take pleasure in advis- 
ing the following war and bombardment rates 
and rules for policies issued by either the 
Rhode Island Insurance Co., of Providence, 
R. I., or the General Insurance Co. of America, 
of Seattle, Wash.: 

Zone 1, Pacific Coast States, Washington, 
Oregon, California, Alaska, British Columbia. 

Zone 2, within 100 miles of Atlantic and 
Gulf coast. 

Zone 3, remainder of country. 

Basic annual rates with 12 months’ cancela- 
tion clause 


50 percent 
coinsurance 


Dwellings and partments_-.....-. 50 
Zone 3: 

C —— — 30 

Other classes 45 

Dwellings and apartments 25 


CHARGES 
On all water-front properties, oil-storage 
farms, oil refineries, airplane factories, muni- 
tion plants, or other such target risks, or 
other risks within 100 feet of same, increase 
above rates, 100 percent. 
CREDITS 
(1) Any risk located in cities with popula- 
tion of 100,000 or less, credit 25 percent, 
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(2) If policy is written with 60-day can- 
celation clause (pro rata to company, short 
rate to assured), credit 25 percent. 

(3) Coinsurance credits: For 80 percent co- 
insurance clause, reduce rate 30 percent; for 
90 percent coinsurance clause, reduce rate 
35 percent; for 100 percent coinsurance clause, 
reduce rate 40 percent. 

Nore.—The above charges and credits, 
where applicable, must be applied in same 
sequence as listed. 

Sprecian Nore—When values exceed our 
maximum line and assured therefore cannot 
comply with the coinsurance requirements, 
submit to home office for special quotation, 

Very truly yours, 
Young & SIMON, 
By EUGENE Youna, 


[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr, PATMAN]. 


INSURANCE PREMIUM SHOULD BE CHARGED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
question has come up about charging a 
fee for the insurance of real property. I 
belieye the record will disclose that at 
first Mr. Jesse Jones before the commit- 
tee insisted that we have a certain 
amount of free insurance, but when cer- 
tain questions were brought up and dis- 
cussed before him he admitted that he 
believed he was wrong about it and felt 
that a premium should be charged. 

One of the arguments that was made 
that I believe was convincing to him that 
a premium should be paid was that we 
have in this country today about $300,- 
000,000,000 worth of real property, in- 
cluding buildings, of course, and we have 
$400,000,000,000 in intangible property. 
This property does not pay any taxes 
toward national defense as such. Not a 
penny in the world is collected from the 
$700,000,000,000 in property to pay any 
part of the cosi of national defense or 
for the cost of our war effort. The result 
is that the thing that is receiving the 
most protection in our country is not 
paying any part of the cost of that pro- 
tection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I believe the gentleman 
should recall, however, that a tax is paid 
on the income from that property. No 
tax is paid on the property itself. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is an- 
ticipating my remarks. Of course, I 
have often brought that out. The fact is 
that the property pays no tax whatever 
as such, but if a profit is made, a net 
profit after all expenses are paid, then 
u part of that net profit is paid into the 
war fund. 

Take, for instance, the Empire State 
Building in New York. I mention that 
building because it is a well-known build- 
ing. The owner can collect $1,000,000 a 
year in rent, more or less, I am not fa- 
miliar with the approximate amount, 
and expend the same amount—$1,000,- 
000—for salaries and for different pur- 
roses in connection with the operation 
of the property, and at the end of the 
year have no net profit. The result is 


that this property that is being protected 
by our soldiers and by the money that is 


being paid by the people all over the 
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country has not itself paid 1 penny to- 
ward that protection. 

For that reason, it occurs to me that 
it is perfectly sensible that we require 
properiy to pay for its protection, not a 
high rate, no, but a reasonable rate. 

I think the necessity for this bill arises 
cut of the fact more that we need this 
shotgun in the corner, so to speak, some- 
thing to compel fair rates, than anything 
else. 

I anticipate that very little insurance 
will be written by the corporation that 
is set up by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Incidentally, for the first 
time in history a release to the news- 
papers has represented a $100,000,000 in- 
surance policy. That is what the Jesse 
Jones’ press release was in regard to 
damage caused by an enemy. 

We need this bill to compel the insur- 
ance companies to give the people a fair 
rate, just as the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation needs the power to buy 
bonds not so much that it will buy bonds 
but to protect the people against a great 
injustice. For instance, in the case of 
the Great Northern Railroad, an effort 
was made by a few bankers to compel 
the railroad to pay 5 percent interest on 
the refunding bonds, but the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation came in, 
not for the purpose of buying the bonds 

but for the purpose of compelling a fair 
rate, which was much lower, 4 percent, 
and offered to buy the bonds at 4 per- 
cent. They thus forced a 4-percent rate. 

I think the same situation will pre- 
vail here, that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation will not write the in- 
surance and will not need to write the 
insurance, but it will be in a position 
through this corporation set up for that 
purpose to write it if an attempt is made 
to charge the people an unreasonable 
rate for that class of insurance. 

I know there is no such thing as exact 
justice. If you will notice the inscrip- 
tion over the Supreme Court entrance 
you will not see the phrase “Exact jus- 
tice under law,” because there is no such 
thing as exact justice, but you will see 
the phrase “Equal justice under law.” 
If we can just dole out, so to speak, or 
make it possible for our citizens to have 
equal justice under the law, we are going 
just as far as it is possible for us to go. 

The question has come up here about 
giving the soldiers free insurance. Cer- 
tainly they should be given free insur- 
ance before property is given free in- 
surance, there is no question about that, 
but I doubt the wisdom of soldiers being 
given free insurance. Why give soldiers 
insurance who do not need it and do not 
want it? If you want to raise their pay, 
I am in favor of that. The $21 man is 
receiving too little for his services and 
he should be raised. But you should not 
compel him to pay that money for in- 
surance if he does not need the insur- 
ance and does not want the insurance. 

To whom would some of our soldiers leave 
their insurance? Many have no rela- 
tives to leave it to. Others are well fixed 
financially and do not want insurance. 
I know lots of soldiers in that position. 

During the last war I know that many 
soldiers did not take out insurance be- 
cause they did not need it, did not want 
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it, and would not pay for it. It is true 
that the captain or the first sergeant or 
the lieutenants of the company would 
line the company up and tell the men 
their rights and benefits under the in- 
surance act, how it was cheaper than 
insurance issued by private companies, 
and how they could protect their loved 
ones in the event they should lose their 
lives, by carrying this insurance and 
paying sO much each month on the pre- 
mium. Pressure was actually used on 
these men to take the insurance, but 
only on the men who needed the insur- 
ance, not on those who did not need it, 
Pressure was brought to bear only on 
those who should have carried it be- 
cause they had dependents and loved 
ones back home who would suffer a great 
loss in the event of their death. 

The question of free insurance for sol- 
diers is quite a big one itself. I suggest 
that instead of considering this ques- 
tion that we should consider increasing 
the pay of those in the lower pay groups 
like those receiving $21 a month, and 
let them use that money for any purpose 
they see fit to use it for. 


INTEREST ON PUBLIC DEBT 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CROWTHER] made a very interesting 
statement awhile ago that I was es- 
pecially glad to hear, that we should 
give consideration to the interest burden 
on our national debt we are facing. We 
are paying at the rate of $1,750,000,000 
a year interest on our national debt. Of 
course, if we should pay that, it is all 
right. It is necessary to pay because our 
promise is out. If we have contracted to 
pay it we should pay it. But in the fu- 
ture we should be very careful about 
contracting for the payment of a bond 
that provides for interest. I humbly sug- 
gest to the Members of this House that 
they give serious thought and considera- 
tion to the question of whether or not 
it is right for the Federal Government 
to pay interest on its own obligations. 

Is it right for the Federal Reserve 
banks, 12 of them, privately owned, to 
have the power to create money on the 
Government’s credit, and then have the 
right to use that same money that is 
created on the Government’s credit to 
buy interest-bearing bonds from the 
Government, with no other security on 
earth, and then continue to receive in- 
terest on those bonds? This does not 
make sense. No one can make it make 
sense, because it is not reasonable. Yet 
it has been built up over a period of 50, 
75, or 100 years, when our interest bur- 
den was so low it was not even a prob- 
lem. But now, as Dr. CROWTHER has 
suggested, it has become a problem and 
a serious one. He suggested to us awhile 
ago that $15,000,000,000 of the World 
War debt has not been paid. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Fifteen billion dollars 
has not been paid on World War No. 1, 
and our debt now looks like it is going 
to be at least $150,000,000,000 if this war 
ends within a reasonable time. Then 
if we have to pay 4-percent interest, as 
many of the able men in this House and 
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some of our ablest men here are advo- 
cating, that means 86,000, 000,000 a year. 
The American people cannot pay $6,000,- 
000,000 a year or even two-thirds of that 
amount and pay the running expenses of 
the Government and pay 1 penny upon 
the principal of that debt. It will not be 
possible. We will be in perpetual bond- 
age and there will be no escape from it. 
So I submit to you that we should give 
serious consideration to the Government 
stopping the farming out of the use of 
its own credit and paying tribute to 
others of $6,000,000,000 for the use of 
the Government’s own credit when it is 
absolutely unnecessary. It is extrava- 
gant, it is wasteful, and there is no 
reason why it should be done. 

The first 100 years of our country’s 
existence we had an interest burden of 
$2,006,000 or $3,000,000 a year. We did 
not care anything about that. It did 
not amount to anything. Then the sen- 
sible and unanswerable argument was 
made that we should pay interest on our 
obligations because it would have a 
tendency to retard an extravagant Con- 
gress; that if Congress became too ex- 
travagant, the people would not buy the 
Government bonds and they would go 
down in value, and therefore Congress 
could not be too extravagant. But that 
argument is exploded now, because tie 
Federal Reserve Board has already an- 
nounced that it will buy and pay 100 
cents on the dollar, with accrued inter- 
est, any bond that is offered by any bank. 
So that old argument of restraining or 
retarding an extravagant Congress is 
gone. It is not there. 

It is true that in times gone by, when 
miners would go out into the great West 
and with the use of their hands and 
through the hardest kind of most diffi- 
cult work mine out gold and silver, then 
it was used by our Government as needed 
exchange; it was practically all the 
money we had; then if the Government 
wanted the results of that miner’s work, 
it was right that the miner, if he loaned 
that gold or silver to the Government, 
should get interest-bearing bonds and 
receive interest for its use. But in this 
modern age and modern day, when we 
have changed that so that banks by 
mere bookkeeping transactions with a 
fountain pen can create the money and 
go to the Government’s Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing and get it free of 
charge, except for 30 cents per thousand 
dollars, which is the actual cost of print- 
ing it, I think we should seriously con- 
sider changing the system and saving 
the Government interest on money cre- 
ated on its own credit. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 7 minutes. 

Mr Chairman, I wish to direct my re- 
marks toward a problem involved in the 
financing not only of an undertaking of 
this kind but of other undertakings which 
we now have upon our shoulders. If Iam 
correctly informed, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation today—and the War 
Damage Corporation will have to do like- 
wise, I believe—draw their funds from the 
operations of the Treasury. The Treas- 
ury will go to the people individually, to 
lending institutions, and to the banks, 
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and sell Defense bonds and other types 
of securities. It appears to me that the 
Congress has for several months, and is 
today, toying with this matter of inflation 
which is involved in the selling of any and 
all types of Government securities, 
whether direct or not, which will be in- 
volved in financing this particular pro- 
gram when the damage claims are proven 
and settlements are made in accordance 
with the provisions of this act. And as we 
proceed and continue to toy with infla- 
tion, we are, in my opinion, placing the 
Treasury in what I would term a very 
dangerous situation. Sales of bonds to 
individuals are, in my opinion, sounder at 
the moment and move in the direction of 
preventing inflation more directly than 
do sales of bonds to banks. But, sooner 
or later, as inflation takes hold, it is my 
opinion that our citizens will more and 
more resist the purchase of these Gov- 
ernment issues, and we may find extreme 
difficulty in the near months, due to in- 
flationary spirals, to make sales to indi- 
viduals of the obligations to be issued by 
the Treasury. In my opinion, we can 
conscientiously push the sales of the 
present types of Defense bonds only by 
preventing inflation. Otherwise I think 
we get into the realm of chicanery. Let 
me expand on that for a moment. We 
can stop inflation, and when I say “We” 
I mean the Congress of the United States, 
and we can stop it dead if we want to do 
so. To dc this we must siphon off through 
taxes and borrowing from savers, not 
banks, an enormous amount of personal 
income. Unless inflation is prevented we 
mislead those who buy bonds. We lead 
them into believing that they are making 
an investment, but if inflation is to gov- 
ern, we could better afford to have our- 
selves assessed taxes for a similar amount. 

Only last week I stood at this point in 
the well of the House and advocated a 
$25,000,000,000 tax bill against our peo- 
ple, to be paid next year on this year’s 
income. I made the charge that the 
people of the United States were :ying 
down on the boys in service, and not 
buying Defense bonds, as fast as we 
should, and I am using this opportunity 
to present the other side of the burden, 
and that is that the Congress is not do- 
ing its share, and I have no additional 
complaint to make against the public 
until I see further evidence that Con- 
gress is going to stop dear in its tracks 
this matter of inflation. If we continue 
to vacillate in our present price stabili- 
zation policy as we have up to this time, 
we do great damage. We may be forced 
in order to sell these securities to the in- 
dividual to issue a type of bond payable 
both as to principal and interest as it 
pertains to the general cost of living price 
index and I think the quicker we begin to 
think along those lines the better it will 
be for all in financing this whole pro- 
gram to pay for war damage insurance, 
and these other operations. This would 
give the purchaser a gilt-edged bond. I 
think we better begin to talk and to think 
about it as we move into the zone dealing 
with this next tax bill. Maybe the peo- 
ple will become more and more con- 
cerned. The Government should get on 
all fours with the people in their con- 
corns, and the Government, operating 
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through their Congress, should proceed 
to do the necessary in connection with 
this whole proposition. There is no 
practical hedge today, with inflation, for 
our people who have their savings in- 
vested in life insurance. There is no 
way in which you can anticipate your life 
insurance annuity and hedge against 
these increases in the cost of living. So, 
the program we are following today in 
advocating the purchase of Defense 
bonds, which I did last week, and in ad- 
vocating increased taxes and the dou- 
bling of the tax burden, you may Say, 
against current income—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mic.iigan has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 3 additional minutes. In 
proceeding that way and simultaneously 
permitting inflation to run riot, we not 
only absorb the current income of our 
people through the sale of Defense bonds 
and the assessment of taxes but we 
reach into the past and confiscate their 
accrued savings in the form of these an- 
nuity contracts. 

Mr. SMITH of ‘Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The gentleman 
is touching on a very important point. 
Should fear psychology arise with refer- 
ence to the value of bonds, which the 
gentleman has indicated might eventu- 
ate, is it not a fact that that could become 
a very serious factor in hindering our 
war efforts? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Not only a serious 
question in hindering war efforts, but in 
destroying the complete economy of this 
country, and we have no business further 
delaying this proposition. As men hold- 
ing office and running for office, to be 
elected next November, we will stay 
around here and hesitate to impose taxes, 
but, insofar as Iam concerned, I am ready 
to vote more taxes, to sell Defense bonds 
and handle this problem on a basis which 
prevents inflation, or proceed on a basis 
of recommending that the necessary 
taxes be assessed to completely meet the 
disbursements of the Treasury. Such an 
approach would make the selling of bonds 
unnecessary. The evils you incurred one 
way would be offset by the benefits the 
other way. Present concepts call for the 
sale of about $50,000,000,000 of securities 
by the Treasury during the next 18 
months. I again ask. Who is to buy 
them? If we place $32,000,000,000 of 
them in commercial banks and increase 
demand deposits accordingly, what do you 
think will be the disastrous results? 
Here it is March 2. The Treasury has 
not yet submitted to the people the tax 
measure for 1942. We talk about bottle- 
necks! What could be more destructive 
from a fiscal standpoint, short of a sheer 
debacle, than this delay which must now 
lengthen into weeks and perhaps months 
before the people know what their tax 
burden is to be? The measure must first 
be submitted to the Ways and Means 
Committee. Then the Government is to 
be heard, and then the public, and then 
executive sessions of the committee, 
and then House action, and then to the 
Senate, and then hearings again, Senate 
action, reference to the conferees, back to 
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the House and Senate, and finally to the 
President. Delays, delays, delays! This 
tax bill should have been before the Con- 
gress by January 10 and to the public in 
legal form by the Ist of March, Such 
delays will not sell bonds or win wars. I 
submit the question, Must the people 
bring about a complete reconstruction of 
the Congress to get results absolutely 
necessary? On fiscal matters the people 
have rights we should respect. They will 
go along if we make it possible for them 
to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. THomas F. Forp]. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, in the first place, I am sure that 
no man in this House is opposed to the 
authorization of $2,500,000,000, because 
we all know that is going to be used for 
the purpose of increasing plants, purchas- 
ing property and essential materials nec- 
essary to the prosecution of the war ef- 
fort, and for other purposes that come 
up from time to time. If there be such 
a man, while I grant his right to do so, 
I certainly question, not his motives but 
his judgment. 

As to the war-risk-insurance phase of 
the bill I believe it is a wise provision and 
a provision that will bolster the morale 
of all the people. It assures them that if 
their property is destroyed by enemy ac- 
tion their Government will step in and, 
as far as can be determined, reimburse 
them for their losses. This insurance is 
in force now. Just as soon as the War 
Damage Corporation can determine what 
rates should be charged, those rates will 
be charged. If, however, private insur- 
ance companies are prepared to assume 
this risk at rates that are determined to 
be reasonable, that will relieve the War 
Damage Corporation from that part of 
the risk. If, on the other hand, the pri- 
vate companies insist on unreasonable 
rates, the War Damage Insurance Cor- 
poration may well issue policies on these 
properties and thus spread its risk over 
a wide area, and therefore lessen its po- 
tential losses. 

What I mean by that is this: For in- 
stance, if a private insurance corporation 
would agree to insure property in the cen- 
tral part of the Nation, say, on this side 
of the Rocky Mountains, and if they 
would ask an exorbitant rate for doing 
it, and if the Corporation went in there 
and did that themselves, they would 
lower their potential losses and increase 
their potential income. In that way it is 
my firm conviction that with the policy 
that is being pursued of fighting this war 
in other lands and away from our home 
grounds, aside from a few possible seri- 
ous but not necessarily vital raids—what 
are called token raids—I believe that this 
insurance corporation can carry that 
work on at no great loss to the Treasury 
in the end. The bill has been carefully 
drawn in broad language designed to en- 
able the Corporation to work out reason- 
able rate schedules. I also trust it will 
not be cluttered up with limiting amend- 
ments adopted without due consideration 
of all factors involved. For that reason 
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I hope that every man in this House will 


vote for this bill. 


I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Kean]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
three and one-half billion dollar bill. 
The provisions of this legislation, as 
written, permit the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to sell to the public 
three and one-half billion dollars of guar- 
anteed bonds, outside the debt limit. 

Three years ago I introduced a bill for- 
bidding this practice and providing that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
must get its money direct from the Treas- 
ury which, in turn, could sell its own 
bonds to the public. Several months ago 
the Treasury announced that they would 
in future carry out voluntarily the pro- 
visions of my bill and would not sell any 
more guaranteed bonds, but hereafter 
would only sell Treasury bonds and notes. 
It is in reliance on this statement that 
I am not going to muddy the waters of 
this authorization by offering an amend- 
ment prohibiting the bad practices which 
were carried out in the past, whose only 
advantage was to fool the people on the 
size of the national debt. I think the 
Treasury ruling that they will only sell 
their own securities in the future is very 
salutary and greatly to the advantage 
of the country. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the balance of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know that I will even take the 4 
minutes. 

There are three things in this bill, as 
has already been stated by a number of 
Members. In the first place, it author- 
izes the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration to institute condemnation pro- 
ceedings to acquire property upon which 
to build and equip plants for the con- 
struction of war material. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation today is 
perhaps acquiring more land than any 
other governmental agency, and it is nec- 
essary that the power to condemn prop- 
erty be granted it. 

This bill extends the borrowing power 
of that Corporation altogether $3,500,- 
000,000. The evidence before our com- 
mittee showed that there have already 
been commitments made by the Reccn- 
struction Finance Corporation up to the 
full amount of its borrowing capacity, 
and it is necessary to increase that ca- 
pacity for it to carry on its war work in 
the buying of sites and the construction 
of plants and the purchasing of critical 
and strategic materials through its sub- 
sidiary corporations. 

There seems to be no controversy ahout 
it continuing that work, and if it does 
continue it is necessary that it have addi- 
tional borrowing power. 

Then there is the insurance provision, 
which is something new. Property in- 
surance on account of enemy attack is a 
new policy of this Government. It is 
based upon the ancient theory that the 
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king must defend his subjects against the 
attack of the king’s enemies. The theory 
of this bill is that when the United States 
Government provides insurance for the 
property owners of this country it has 
performed that obligation and it is up to 
the property owner, after the insurance 
is made available, to take out that in- 
surance or leave it, as he chooses. If he 
has a loss resulting from enemy attack, 
and does not take advantage of the in- 
surance, that is his misfortune, just the 
same as it is the misfortune of a prop- 
erty owner who has a loss and does not 
have fire or tornado or earthquake insur- 
ance. That would be unfortunate. The 
Government, by the establishment of this 
insurance corporation, makes available 
to the property owners of this country 
protection against loss from enemy 
attack. 

The Senate bill exempts from the op- 
eration of premium insurance property 
up to $15,000. I for one cannot and will 
not agree to that provision. From my 
standpoint, there is no compromise on 
that question. There is no reason why 
that exemption should be in the bill. 

The Government now offers marine in- 
surance. The Government offers Na- 
tional Service life insurance to all in the 
military service of the United States. It 
has been suggested that there be free 
insurance upon a certain amount of 
property and the Senate bill provides 
$15,000. That means all who suffer 
losses below $15,000 are protected with- 
out paying a premium. That means that 
a person living in a $15,000 home would 
receive full compensation for damage 
without contributing a cent, but a busi- 
ness or manufacturing concern or air- 
plane factory would have to pay on all 
over $15,000 damage. Is there any such 
provision for marine insurance? Is there 
a provision for the small shipper that 
he shall have free insurance for his 
cargo? No. He has to pay at the same 
rate whether it is $10,000 or a million 
dollars. Is there any such exemption for 
the boys in service? If they want in- 
surance they have to pay for it. Is there 
any provision that the boy who wants 
only $5,000 shall have it free, while the 
boy who wants over that amount will 
have to pay for it? Is there any provi- 
sion that the poor boy who has only his 
$21 or $30 pay with which to pay his 
insurance shall have it free? There is 
no distinction there. Under the law he 
must pay for his insurance the same as 
the son of the millionaire and take it out 
of his meager allowance, but it is now 
proposed to give a man living in a palatial 
home of $15,000 or even $3,000 free in- 
surance. Everyone in the military serv- 
ice can have insurance if he wants it, 
but he must pay for it. There are no ex- 
emptions. Everyone shipping by water 
transportation may have maritime in- 
surance. There are no exemptions for 
the small shipper. Why should there be 
any exemptions for the small-property 
owner under this bill? It is true that 
there are more small-property owners 
than there are big ones. They have 
more votes. That may be an appeal. 
But I cannot reconcile the logic of giving 
the small-property owner free insurance 
and not giving it to the soldier boy in 
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the front ranks of battle who has to face 
the shot and shell of the enemy. He 
has to pay for his insurance; why shculd 
not all property owners? Vote to give 
property owners exemption from the pay- 
ment of a premium to protect their prop- 
erty and then require human beings to 
pay a price to get protection for their 
lives if you want to. Do you think you 
could vote for that kind of law and ever 
look a soldier boy in the face? That is a 
clear declaration that you are placing 
the protection of property rights above 


human life. You may take that course 
if you choose. As for me, I will have 
none of it. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 

gentleman from Missouri has expired. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


That section 5d of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended by inserting immediately before the 
fifth paragraph thereof the following new 
subparagraph: : 

“(5) To acquire real estate and any right 
or interest therein by purchase, lease, con- 
demnation, or otherwise, determined by the 
Corporation to be necessary or advantageous 
to the carrying out of any authority vested in 
any corporation created or organized pur- 
Suant to this section. The Corporation is also 
authorized to sell, lease, or otherwise dispose 
of any such real estate. Proceedings for such 
condemnation shall be instituted in the name 
of the United States pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the act approved August 1, 1888 (25 
Stat. 357), as amended, and any real estate 
already devoted to public use which would be 
subject to condemnation in proceedings in- 
stituted upon application of any officer of the 
Government shall likewise be subject to con- 
demnation in proceedings instituted upon ap- 
plication of the Corporation as herein pro- 
vided. Sections 1, 2, and 4 of the act approved 
February 26. 1931 (46 Stat. 1421), as amended, 
shall be applicable in any such proceeding: 
Any judgment rendered against the United 
States in any such proceeding shall promptly 
be paid by the Corporation. Immediately 
upon the vesting of title in the United States 
of America in any such proceeding, the Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator, by deed executed by 
him in the name of the United States of 
America, shall transfer the entire title or in- 
terest so acquired to the Corporation, and the 
Corporation shall thereupon have the same 
rights with respect to any real estate so ac- 
quired as it has with respect to real estate 
acquired by purchase. The power to institute 
proceedings for condemnation in pursuance 
of this section shall terminate upon the con- 
clusion of the present war or at such earlier 
time as the Congress by concurrent resolu- 
tion, or the President, may designate, but no 
such proceedings instituted prior to such ter- 
mination shall abate by reason thereof or by 
reason of the expiration of the Corporation's 
period of succession,” 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that wherever in the 
bill the language “Federal Loan Admin- 
istrator” appears that it be changed to 
read “The Secretary of Commerce.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, which is at 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Miss SUMNER of Illi- 
nois: On page 5, line 18, strike out “or 
advantageous.” 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment is intended to 
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make the provision of condemnation for 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
the same as that given last Saturday in 
the second war-powers bill. There the 
provision read that there should be con- 
demnation only when it should be deemed 
necessary for the military, naval, or other 
war purposes. I felt that the provision 
in the R. F. C. bill as proposed, giving the 
R. F. C. power to condemn where it was 
advantageous, was too broad. I even 
thought it was unconstitutional, and I 
asked the chairman of the committee to 
submit it as a committee amendment. 
Now he has given me the language of the 
original act of 1888, which includes that 
phrase “or advantageous.” I still believe, 
however, that we ought not to and that 
the House will not want to give the R. F. 
C. broader powers of condemnation than 
those we gave last Saturday to the War 
Department and the Secretary of the 
Navy, particularly since this bill does not 
limit the condemnation power to war 
necessities. Without this amendment 
there would be the right to the Corpora- 
tion to condemn ior any purpose the R. F. 
C. might want, whether or not it was use- 
ful in wartime, providing that it be ad- 
vantageous to the carrying out of any au- 
thority vested in any corporation created 
or organized pursuant to this act. I 
hope the committee will see fit to accept 
this amendment. It, at least, should be 
considered in light of the corresponding 
power granted in the bill we passed last 
Saturday. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment would 
not at first thought seem to be of great 
importance or involve any serious diffi- 
culty in connection with this legislation, 
but I am afraid we shall take some risk if 
we adopt it. 1 find in the original act of 
1880 that the identical language em- 
ployed in the bill before us is used in de- 
termining the necessity for condemna- 
tion. The language in the act of 1880 is: 

Where necessary or advantageous. 


The use of the words “or advantageous” 
in this bill would seem to relate to the 
economies of the situation, to the inter- 
ests of the Government as involved in the 
particular transaction from a financial 
standpoint, and the decision of the Su- 
preme Court since the passage of the act 
of 1880 has been based upon the identi- 
cal language carried in the act of 1880. 
The definitions and decisions have all 
been rendered upon the basis of that 
identical language. It seems to me 
it would be unwise to change that lan- 
guage. I think it will be agreed that we 
do not need any more restricted authority 
in the emergency that confronts the 
country at this time than would be the 
case under normal conditions. Under 
the circumstances I should be very glad 
if the gentlewoman from Illinois would 
not insist on her amendment. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, STEAGALL. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois stated that this 
power could be used for other than war 
purposes. I was of the same opinion 
when the language came before the com- 
mittee, and 1 remember referring back 
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to section 5 (d), which stated that the 
purpose of this language was for the eco- 
nomic stability of the country; and in 
some way either Mr. Jones or Mr. Hamil- 
ton satisfied me on that—that it could 
only be used for war purposes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Oh, undoubtedly 
that is true. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The bill 
does not say so. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Undoubtedly any 
action taken under the bill before us 
would be taken for war purposes, and the 
provision of the bill is limited to war 
powers conferred under former legisla- 
tion. It would undoubtedly be exercised 
with reference to the war program, and 
only in that connection. 8 

Mr. S. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL, Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In answer to the 
question of the gentleman from New 
Jersey, if the gentleman has before him 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act—— 

Mr. KEAN. I have 5 (d) here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman will 
find—I have it here as page 13—this lan- 
guage heading all these powers: “In order 
to aid the Government of the United 
States in its national defense program 
the Jorporation is authorized” to do so 
and so all the way through it. That is 
the heading—the introductory para- 
graph. It could be used for no other 
purpose than to aid the United States in 
its national defense program. 

Mr. KEAN. That modifies the origi- 
nal 5 (d)? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 
That is ahead of all the powers that are 
granted under this provision of the law. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It does not 
specifically say that the right to con- 
demn is limited to war purposes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. All the powers that 
would be conferred relate to war purposes. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Illinois [Miss Sumner}. 

The question warn taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Miss Sumner of 
Illinois) there were—ayes 42, noes 61. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
by inserting after section 5e thereof the fol- 
lowing new sections: 

“Sec. 5f. (a Any department, agency, or 
independent establishment of the Govern- 
ment or any corporation all of the capital 
stock of which is owned or controlled, directly 
or in directly, by the Government is hereby 
authorized, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, to sell, transfer, or lease, with 
or without consideration, to the Corporation 
or to any corporation created or organized 
pursuant to section 5d of this act, any real 
estate and any right or interest therein. 

“Sec. 5g. (a) The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is hereby directed to continue to 
supply funds to the War Damage Corporation, 
a corporation created pursuant to section 5d 
of this act; and the amount of notes, bonds, 
debentures, and other such obligations which 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
authorized to issue and to have outstanding 
at any one time under existing law is hereby 
increased by an amount sufficient to carry out 
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the provisions of this subsection. Such 
funds shall be supplied only upon the re- 
quest of the Federal Loan Administrator, 
with the approval of the President, and the 
aggregate amount of the funds so supplied 
shall not exceed $1,000,000,000. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is authorized 
to and shall empower the War Damage Corpo- 
ration to use its funds to provide, through 
insurance, reinsurance, or otherwise, reason- 
able protection against loss of or damage to 
tangible real property and tangible personal 
property which may result, or may have re- 
sulted, from enemy attack. Such protection 
shall be made available through War Dam- 
age Corporation upon the payment of such 
premium and subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as War Damage Corporation, with the 
approval of the Federal Loan Administrator, 
may establish. Any such loss or damage 
sustained prior to the approval of this act 
or prior to a date to be determined by the 
Federal Loan Administrator and in no event 
later than July 1, 1942, may be compensated 
by War Damage Corporation without requir- 
ing a contract of insurance or the payment 
of premium or other charge, and the loss may 
be adjusted as if a policy covering such prop- 
erty was in fact in force at the time of such 
loss. Such protection shall be afforded only 
(1) to such property situated in the United 
States (including the several States and the 
District of Columbia), the Philippine Islands, 
the Canal Zone, the Territories and posses- 
sions of the United States, and in such other 
places as may be determined by the President 
to be under the dominion and control of the 
United States and (2) to such property in 
transit between any points located in any of 
the foregoing: Provided, That such protec- 
tion shall not be extended to property in 
transit upon which the United States Mari- 
time Commission is authorized to provide 
marine war-risk insurance. War Damage 
Corporation, with the approval of the Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator, may suspend, re- 
strict, or otherwise limit the provision of such 
protection in any area as it may determine 
necessary or advisable in consideration of the 
loss of contro) by the United States or other 
factors making it impossible or impracticable 
to provide suc} protection therein.” 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEAGALL: In- 
sert after the word “attack”, line 4, page 
8, the following: “or from any action taken 
by the military, naval, or air forces of the 
United States in resisting or guarding against 
enemy action.” 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, this 
is giving full protection against damages 
incidental to enemy attack, as suggested 
in my original explanation of the bill. 

Mr. KEAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. May I say to the gentle- 
man that I am strongly in favor of this 
amendment, but it is not a committee 
amendment because the committee has 
not considered the amendment. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I did consult a num- 
ber of the committee members on both 
sides and all I spoke to agreed. 

Mr, KEAN. The gentleman did not 
consult me. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I did not have the 
opportunity to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Chairman, I have a substitute amend- 
ment to offer for the committee amend- 
ment, and I would like to have recog- 
nition. 

The CHAIRMAN. To the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. That is 
correct. I have a substitute amendment 
for the amendment we just voted on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair under- 
stood the gentleman wished to be rec- 
ognized to offer an amendment to the 
section, not to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. This is 
a substitute for the committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair mis- 
understood the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the vote just 
taken be rescinded and set aside so that 
the gentleman may offer his substitute 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIAN T. 
PHEIFFER to the committee amendment: 
Page 8, line 4, after the word “attack”, change 
the period to a comma and insert: “and 
which may result or may have resulted from 
a premeditated plan of action of our own 
armed forces designed to prevent such prop- 
erties from being seized and used by the 
enemies and/or designed as an aid to re- 
sisting or guarding against enemy action.” 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Chairman, it will be observed that my 
amendment, which is a substitute for the 
committee amendment, embraces almost 
identically the verbiage of the committee 
amendment, but goes further and takes 
in what is known under the terminology 
of modern warfare as the “scorched 
earth” policy or action which is adopted 
when it becomes necessary to prevent 
the enemy from seizing and using valu- 
able property of our country or one of 
our allies, including privately owned 
property, which would otherwise fall into 
their hands if it was not destroyed, dis- 
mantled, or incapacitated in such a way 
as to make it of no practical value or 
benefit to the enemy. 

I have an exact case which has arisen 
with respect to a corporation in which 
one of my constituents is a heavy stock- 
holder. That corporation has property 
in the Philippines. We do not know just 
what was done by our retreating forces 
under General MacArthur before the 
evacuation of Manila in order to make 
the capture of that city of as little mili- 
tary value as possible to the Japs. If it 
develops that it was necessary for our 
forces, in the good judgment of General 
MacArthur and his staff. to destroy or 
dismantle privately owned American 
property before evacuating Manila, or 
other areas in the Philippines, then it 
seems to me only fair and right that the 
American owners of that property should 
be compensated to the same extent as 
the owners of private property actually 
destroyed by enemy action. 
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Mr. KUNKEL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. KUNKEL. Does the gentleman’s 
substitute amendment contain the same 
language as contained in the committee 
amendment known as the “scorched 
earth” amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Not 
exactly, but the language that is almost 
identical is the last sentence, which is as 
follows: 
and/or designed as an aid to resisting or 
guarding against enemy action. 


I believe in the committee amendment 
the words “resisting or guarding against 
enemy action” are used, if I am not mis- 
taken. 

Mr. KUNKEL. The committee amend- 
ment provides for damage done by our 
own airplanes and our own troops in the 
course of action. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. That 
is right. 

Mr. KUNKEL, I do not. believe the 
gentleman’s amendment covers what the 
committee amendment covers, which I 
believe it is the gentleman’s intention to 
have it do. 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. It is my 


intention to have che amendment cover 
all sources of damage to private property, 
whether it be from enemy action or from 
our voluntary, premediated action for 
the purpose of slowing up or in any way 
retarding the course of the enemy, or 
preventing the enemy from using our 
property, which they might otherwise 
seize. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I do not believe the 
gentleman’s amendment, as worded, goes 
as far as he means it to. 

Mr. WILLLIAM T. PHEIFFER. This 
is a rather common situation. We read 
about it all the time. It sometimes be- 
comes necessary for the United Nations 
to destroy their own property as a stra- 
tegic measure. It may become necessary 
quite often in the future, although I de- 
voutly hope it will not be. Under the bill 
as it is now drawn and under the com- 
mittee amendment, there would be no 
insurance—no compensation whatever— 
to the owners of that property in the 
event the “scorched earth” policy was 
invoked. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr.GORE. Ihave studied the gentle- 
man’s amendment and the amendment 
offered by the chairman of the commit- 
tee. May I ask the gentleman what his 
amendment includes that the committee 
amendment does not include? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I 
would be very glad to point out to the 
gentleman that my amendment specifi- 
cally includes a premeditated plan of 
action of our own armed forces. 

Mr. GORE. May I point out to the 
gentleman that the amendment offered 
by the chairman of the committee in- 
cludes that and more, too. It includes 
any damage whicl results from action on 
our part in resisting an attack of the 
enemy. I think the gentleman might, by 
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becoming too specific, give direction to 
exclude certain things which the amend- 
ment offered by the chairman of the com- 
mittee includes. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. -PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand, the 
chairman of the committee offered an 
amendment which provides, after the 
word “attack”. the word mentioned 
in the gentleman’s amendment, these 
words: “or from any action taken by 
the military, naval, or air forces of the 
United States in resisting or guarding 
against enemy action.” 

If you vote down the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. PHEIFFER], the question will be on 
this amendment, and the language in 
this amendment is much stronger with- 
out being to technical. If you try to 
specify everything, you will be excluding 
many things. Remember, this is a war- 
insurance corporation. Mr. Jones, in 
answering a question similar to the ques- 
tions that have arisen here, said that all 
he wanted was general language. Then, 
after consulting with the insurance ex- 
perts, they could write into each policy 
definitions anc restrictions and other 
words and phrases that would make it 
apply te the particular case. But it 
would not be the right thing to do to 
try to specify each and every item to be 
oo and each and every possible 
Oss. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not true that an 
effort to spell out specifically might ap- 
pear as a limitation? 

Mr, PATMAN. Certainly. The gen- 
tleman’s language is very broad, as well 
as being specific. It.is my belief and it 
is the belief of the members of the com- 
mittee with whom I have conferred that 
the language offered by the chairman of 
the committee and which. I presume, will 
be adopted, is better than the language 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 
It will certainly include everything the 
gentleman from New York wants. The 
language has been carefully prepared by 
the legislative counsel and there can be 
no doubt as to what it is intended to do. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Does not the 
language the gentleman from New York 
has used constitute a limitation? It was 
not intended to do that, but it does. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is what the 
members of the committee with whom I 
have conferred believe and what I per- 
sonally believe, that it is a limitation. 
When you go to putting limitations on 
the corporation that is going to write 
these insurance policies, you may be 
doing a very dangerous thing. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. By the use of 
the word “premeditated” in the amend- 
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ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York the burden of proof may be shifted 
so that it will be more difficult for an 
individual property owner to recover 
damages under this language. 

Mr. PATMAN. I think the gentleman 
is exactly right. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. STEAGALL. In addition to the 
suggestion made by the gentleman from 
Arkansas, there is this limitation which 
would require proof that the property 
being seized was intended to be used by 
the enemy. They might destroy it 
through no fault of their own. 

Mr. PATMAN. You have a double- 
barreled proposition. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The language of this 
amendment makes it a substitute for the 
other amendment. Instead of the broad 
language employed in the other amend- 
ment, which was carefully drawn so as 
to protect against damage resulting from 
“any action,” this amendment confuses 
the matter. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. There 
is a great deal to what has been said 
on this subject with regard to the sufi- 
ciency of the committee amendment. I 
am certainly not wedded to the language 
in the substitute amendment. My pur- 
pose is to be sure that we insure against 
damage resulting from the application of 
the scorched-earth plan, because fre- 
quently more damage is done that way 
than by actual enemy action. In my 
substitute amendment I included what 
I understood was going to be the sub- 
stance of the committee amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. I hope the gentleman 
will not take all my time. I hope the 
gentleman, in view of what has been said 
and in view of the assurance that it in- 
cludes everything he has in mind, will 
withdraw the amendment and permit 
the chairman’s amendment, which has 
been very carefully drawn, to be adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Chairman, may the committee amend- 
ment be again read? 

The CEAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the clerk will again report the committee 
amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I 
would like to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency if 
it is the legislative intent this afternoon 
to include specifically in the committee 
amendment the so-called scorched-earth 
proposition? 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time may be extended 
2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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bie STEAGALL. It certainly would 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. In view 
of the statement just made by the chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. Chairman, I 
accept the committee amendment and 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
substitute amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SrracALL I. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Spence: On 
page 8, lines 2 and 3, strike out the words 
“tangible real property and tangible per- 
sonal property” and insert “property real 
and personal.“ 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, the fun- 
damental purpose of this act is to give 
insurance to people who otherwise would 
be unable to obtain it. In doing this I 
think we should grant to the Corpora- 
tion furnishing this insurance the widest 
latitude, large powers in its administra- 
tion. Tangible real property and tangi- 
ble personal property is a narrow term. 
It would limit the power of the corpora- 
tion to issue insurance to protect the 
people against loss. The pending 
amendment has been agreed to by the 
general counsel of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and it has been 
agreed to by Mr. Jones. 

What is an insurable interest? An 
insurable interest is that property or 
right of the assured in respect to which 
he is liable to loss. The assured has an 
insurable interest when he has an in- 
terest in the subject insured, and the 
happening of the event insured against 
may bring upon him pecuniary loss. 

Persons held to have an insurable in- 
terest in property include the holder of 
the legal or equitable title, a trustee, a 
cestue que trust, a tenant in common, a 
part owner, a partner, a stockholder, a 
life tenant, a remainderman, a rever- 
sioner, persons holding liens thereon 
generally, persons possessing a right or 
equity of redemption generally, a mort- 
gagor, a mortgagee, a lessor, a lessee, a 
bailee, or other person having the cus- 
tody of and responsibility for the prop- 
erty such as carriers, warehousemen, and 
pledgees, an assignor or assignee for the 
benefit of creditors, a receiver, a vendee 
or purchaser under contract of pur- 
chase, and a person in possession under 
claim of right. 

Now, suppose the legal titleholder did 
not care to take this character of insur- 
ance and his mortgagee wanted to pro- 
tect himself against loss. Under the 
terms of this bill the mortgagee could 
not obtain the insurance, and, while this 
great Corporation is going into this busi- 
ness, I think it not only ought to be given 
all the power that is necessary to carry 
out the purposes of the act and to grant 
the insurance that is necessary to pro- 
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tect the people against loss—enlarge« 
ment of its power will also operate as a 
stimulant to private enterprise and will 
encourage insurance companies to enter 
this field. I do not believe the agencies 
of the National Government should en- 
croach upon the province of private en- 
terprise where private enterprise can do 
the job as well, or where private enter- 
prise can give adequate protection. I 
think the fact that you broaden the 
powers of the War Damage Corporation 
to furnish this insurance will not only 
give the people more ample protection 
but will stimulate private enterprise and 
the private insurance companies to enter 
this general field, and if they do so, and 
their rates are reasonable and their pro- 
tection ample, there will be no occasion 
for the War Damage Corporation to en- 
ter the field, or, having entered the field, 
it may withdraw when ample protection 
may be secured from other sources. 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr.ROLPH. As I understand the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, it would take care 
of those risks I interrogated the Chair- 
man about earlier this afternoon. 

Mr. SPENCE. All of those risks may 
be taken care of subject to rules and regu- 
lations of the War Damage Corporation. 

Mr. ROLPH. Tangible and intangi- 
ble? 

Mr. SPENCE. If they want to include 
them by rules and regulations they can 
include the risks the gentleman mentions. 
It is all up to the Corporation what they 
desire to do, and in the passage of this 
amendment you do not tie their hands, 
but you let them operate as they judge 
to be the best interests of the American 
people. 

Mr. ROLPH. As I understand it, Mr. 
Secretary Jones, in the hearings, stated 
that these risks are included. Did the 
gentleman understand that to be so? 

Mr. SPENCE. No; I do not think he 
stated in the hearings that the risks such 
as the gentleman mentions are included, 
but they can be included under this 
amendment. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLAUDE HAMILTON, GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL, RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION, ON PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
S 2198 
Section 2 of the bill, as passed by the Sen- 

ete on February 3, 1942, and as reported by 

the Committee on Banking and Currency of 

the House of Representatives on February 6, 

1942, provides for the continuation and 

modification of the program established by 

the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
provide protection against losses resulting 
from property damage caused by enemy at- 
tack. Both the Senate enactment and the 
House bill limit such protection to tangible 
property, real and personal. It is proposed 
to delete the provision limiting such protec- 
tion to only such property as under law may 
be regarded as tangible. This amendment is 
effected by striking the words “tangible real 
property and tangible personal property” ap- 
pearing in lines 2 and 3 on page 8 of the bill 
as reported to the House, and substituting 
the following: “Property, real and personal,“. 

All subsequent references in this section to 

“such property” would then refer only to real 

and personal property. 
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It is proposed that this restriction be 
removed as unnecessary to the operation of 
the bill and in order to avoid any uninten- 
tional inequities which may result in its 
application. 

It is immediately apparent from a read- 
ing of this section, and more particularly 
from a study of the record, that both the 
Senate and the House Committee which has 
consider this proposal are of the unan- 
imous opinion that much of the detail of 
the program can best and most expeditiously 
be determined by the administrator charged 
with its execution. Subject to a maximum 
limitation he is to determine, under the 
House form, the amount of the gratuitous 
benefit to be allowed as respects losses sus- 
tained before the full insurance program 
can be set up. He is authorized to restrict 


the areas within which such protection may. 


be provided as may be necessary or advisable 
in view of the loss of control of designated 
areas by the United States. He is to deter- 
mine the premiums to be charged for the 
insurance to be issued or reinsured by the 
Government, and he is to establish the terms 
and conditions of such insurance. Incident 
thereto it will be necessary for the admin- 
istrator to determine the percentage of loss 
to be covered, to establish various classifica- 
tions of property, to define the scope of such 
terms as “enemy attack.” and to designate 
the legal rights which must be established 
in order to qualify for the benefits of the 
program, The bill represents a broad, ad- 
visable and necessary delegation of author- 
ity. It contemplates an intricate insurance 
or reinsurance program which must be es- 
tablished hurriedly for emergency purposes. 

It seems appropriate, then, to permit the 
administrator to establish the various class- 
ifications of property to be covered as neces- 
sity and experience may require or permit. 
There is little reason for the imposition of 
this single restriction upon the definition of 
property If certain properties generally 
classed as intangibles can effectively be cov- 
ered by such insurance, the administrator 
should be free to provide such coverage It 
is mere chance that results at any one mo- 
ment—the moment of destruction—in the 
ownership of tangible property by one man 
and the ownership of intangible property by 
another. If protection can be afforded to 
both, it should be There is no difference 
in principle. 

It may, admittedly, prove infeasible to pro- 
vide any protection for some classes of prop- 
erty. That is left to the discretion of the 
administrator, It is the purpose of this 
amendment merely to prevent the preclusion 
of any single class of property from such 
benefits. 

It seems pertinent to observe that any 
shai, demarcation between the concepts of 
tangible and intangible property has long 
since been erased in a maze of case law and a 
plethora of statutes bearing in one way or 
another upon property or property rights. 
Certainly the modification of property by 
the word “tangible” alone is of little avail in 
achieving even a workable delimitation. 
Property is itself but a “bundle of rights,” a 
definition of privileges. 

Its classifications as devised by law and 
lexicology are unending; it is real, personal, 
movable, immovable, corporeal, incorporeal, 
public. private tangible, and intangible; it 
is an estate, an interest, a right, a chose, and 
a dozen other things. 

I am not advised that anyone is insistent 
upon this restriction. Its removal is not ob- 
jectionable to the Federal Loan Agency. It 
will be, apparently, a matter of indifference 
to the Senate. Some discussion was devoted 
to the matter by the Senate Committee, but 
no decisive opinions were evidenced either 
in favor of, or in opposition to, the deletion 
of the word tangible 

It is not possible to anticipate all of the 
circumstances with which the administrator 
of this insurance plan will be faced. It is not 
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possible, then, finely to define directives for 
the administrator. The one proposed to be 
deleted by this amendment has no more place 
in the bill than a hundred others we have 
not seen fit to impose. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 
This amendment would have the United 
States Government, in wartime, go into 
the business of insuring against intangi- 
ble damage or damage to intangible prop- 
erty. This is the very purpose of it in 
striking out the words tangible real 
property and tangible personal property.” 
That means that this amendment would 
authorize insurance against losses of 
credit, losses in profits, losses in patent 
rights. It is not needed in order to fur- 
nish protection to those who have in- 
terests in real estate other than that of 
fee-simple title, because the resolution 
without the amendment provides that 
“reasonable protection” is to be furnished 
against loss or damage to tangible real 
or tangible personal property. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I cannot yield 
at this moment. 

Protection against loss or damage to 
tangible property means that you pro- 
tect those who lose if the tangible prop- 
erty is lost or damaged. When, however, 
you broaden that protection to protect 
those who would lose if intangible prop- 
erty is lost or damaged, you are embark- 
ing into a field of credit insurance, and 
all sorts of insurance, a course which is 
utterly unjustified at this time. I can- 
not help but point out once more that 
whereas this Congress has by its act lim- 
ited the value of a human life to $10,000, 
we are going to be so jealous of property 
rights that we are not only providing 
unlimited protection but unlimited pro- 
tectior for unlimited kinds of property 
rights, all sorts of speculative rights that 
are the subject of insurance. I hope this 
amendment will be defeated and that this 
bill will at least be limited to insurance 
and protection of interests in tangible 
property—real and personal. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. Under this act as now 
drawn, only the legal title owner could 
get insurance. The gentleman agrees 
with that? 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I do not agree 


with that. I have just quoted the act,. 


page 8, line 1: 
Reasonable protection against loss of or 


damage to tangible real property and tangi- 
ble personal property. 


The persons to be so protected are not 
named. There is no limit upon the per- 
sons who are to be protected. In order 
to furnish protection you protect the in- 
terest that sustains the loss or damage, 
whether of a tenant or a fee-simple title- 
holder or a leaseholder. Any division in 
the title is recognized in the word “pro- 
tection.” . 

Mr. SPENCE. What protection has a 
mortgagee or a lien holder? Does he 
hold intangible property or tangible? Is 
not his interest intangible? 
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Mr. VORYS of Ohio. If you are au- 
thorized to furnish protection against 
loss of tangible property, then a lien 
holder who is injured by loss or damage 
to tangible property may be protected 
under the law that. authorizes protec- 
tion. The trouble with your amendment 
is that, in attempting to amplify what 
you mean by “protection,” you are tak- 
ing in all kinds of additional property. 

Mr. SPENCE. I admit that the legal 
titleholder could have inserted in his in- 
surance policy a mortgage clause or a 
lien clause; and that would protect the 
lien holder or the mortgagee; but sup- 
pose they, independent of the holder of 
the legal title, want to get insurance on 
their interest, they could not do it under 
this act. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. There is nothing 
in this bill without the zertleman’s 
amendment that specifies or limits who 
shall be protected, and therefore anyone 
who loses can be protected under this 
bill without the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is normal-procedure 
in the insurance business to attach to 
standard fire-insurance coverages and 
standard tornado-insurance coverages 
profits insurance—insurance against 
fixed expenses which are other than the 
tangible value of the real estate involved 
or the personal property involved. It is 
also very frequently found, if not always 
a portion of the risk involved, that the 
value of the business is not necessarily 
judged in the value of the real or per- 
sonal property being used to conduct 
that business. It has been referred to 
as use and occupancy insurance, or 
profits insurance, or fixed-expense in- 
surance, or rents insurance. 

I think the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kentucky is a necessary 
amendment. If you are going into the 
insurance business, then go into the in- 
surance business right. Do not ham- 
string your War Risk Insurance Corpora- 
tion so that it cannot write a logical and 
reasonable contract of insurance. You 
are not going to find any other insurance 
company coming along and taking a por- 
tion of this risk while the War Damage 
Insurance Corporation takes the tangible 
feature of it. If you are going to say “A” 
in this regard, you are going to have to 
sp2ak the entire alphabet. You might 
as Well start in at once. Give this War 
Damage Insurance Corporation sufficient 
latitude that it can, with experienced 
underwriters in its personnel, decide what 
a logical premium would be for the as- 
sumption of that type of risk. 

Iam in favor of the amendment. Iam 
amazed that the committee did not think 
of it before they reported the bill. But 
now that the gentleman from Kentucky 
has proposed it, I am glad he has pro- 
posed it. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky | Mr. SPENCE]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Spence and Mr. 
PLOESER) there were ayes 48 and noes 12. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Berrer: On page 
8, line 20, after “United States”, insert “and 
all bridges extending from the United States 
to Canada and Mexico.” 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, this sug- 
gested amendment was called to my at- 
tention—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEITER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not sure that 
there is any objection to the gentleman’s 
amendment. I see no objection to it, 
but I would like to know how these inter- 
national bridges are constructed and who 
owns them. 

Mr. BEITER, There are several 
bridges leading from New York State into 
Canada. One is owned by the Interna- 
tional Railway Co., a New York State 
corporation; another is owned by a rail- 
road company, also a corporation of the 
State of New York. Two others, the fa- 
mous Peace Bridge at Buffalo and the 
Rainbow Bridge at Niagara Falls, are 
owned by corporations formed in the 
State of New York under State charter. 
The State of New York owns about 25 
percent of the bonds. The remaining 75 
percent are owned by private individuals. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the proce- 
dure by which they obtain the right to 
construct a so-called international 
bridge with one end of it in some other 
country? 

Mr. BEITER. There is a bridge au- 
thority created by the Legislature of the 
State of New York. The authority en- 
tered into agreements with Canada for 
construction of each of the spans. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bridge is owned 
entirely by the American corporation? 

Mr. BEITER. I cannot state definitely 
as to the Peace Bridge and the Rainbow 
Bridge, but in the case of the Lewistown 
Bridge and the Lower Arch Bridge I am 
fairly certain that these are owned by 
corporations wholly within the State of 
New York. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The north end of the 
bridge in each case is anchored to the 

Canadian shore? 
MI. BEITER. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Perhaps in that re- 
spect, that part of it would not be in- 
cluded in this bill. This bill includes all 
property within the United States. 

Mr. BEITER. That is right. Of course, 
if the bridges were destroyed, even on the 
Canadian side, they would be of no value 
to the Americans. If part of a bridge is 
destroyed it would be of no value to any- 
one. I think they should be given some 
protection under this act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Personally I see no 
objection to it. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEITER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. In the event 
it materialized that the State of New 
York owned a portion of certain of these 
bridges referred to by the gentleman 
from New York, would he feel it would 
be within the proper responsibility and 
duty of the Federal Government to in- 
sure that State holding? 
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Mr. BEITER. Of course, these bonds 
are owned by people of the State of New 
York. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Regardless 
of who owns the bonds, do you think it is 
proper for the Federal Government to 
insure a State government against loss 
from enemy attack? 

Mr. BEITER. I think that all proper- 
ties should be insured and that this bill 
should make no distinction. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Does the 
State have no responsibility in time of 
distress such as this? 

Mr. BEITER. I do not believe there is 
an insurance company that would take 
care of any such loss in the matter of 
war damage, nor would the State have 
any responsibility. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. There may 
not be any insurance company to protect 
the State interest. 

Mr. BEITER. Or any other interest. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. But the point 
that disturbs me is whether or not it is 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment in any case to protect the interests 
of the State—property owned by a State 
government—against enemy attacks. 

Mr. BEITER. There should be no dis- 
tinction between property owned by in- 
dividuals, corporations, or local or State 
governments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEITER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Further answering 
the gentleman, I am very sure this bill 
covers public as well as private prop- 
erty, public property owned by the State 
within the United States and property 
owned by counties, school districts, and 


` municipalities. The purpose of the bill 


is to cover all such property with insur- 
ance. 

Mr. BEITER. I think the gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I do not quite 
understand the necessity for this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BEITER. As I interpret this bill, 
as it is written it does not contain any 
protection for bridges extending from the 
United States to Canada or to Mexico. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. As long as it 
covers property of citizens this bill would 
corer it. That is why I wondered about 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. BEITER), there 
were—ayes 37, noes 7. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DEWEY: On 
page 8, line 8, after the word “establish”, 
strike out the period, add a colon, and insert 
“Provided, A damage payment of $100 shall 
be made by the War Damage Corporation to 
each person who, by affidavit of two disin- 
terested citizens, substantiates a claim for 
loss of personal belongings in any damaged 
building in which the affiant has resided as 
a bona fide or actual resident. The payment 
of such damage payment shall in no way 
be contingent on nor depend upon the pay- 
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ment of a premium, nor shall it prevent the 
obtaining of additional protection by the pay- 
ing of any premium heretofore made.” 


Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
House bill provides for insurance upon 
the payment of premiums; unlike the 
Senate bill, which gives some free insur- 
ance, the House bill gives no free insur- 
ance whatsoever. 

It is my belief that there will be a great 
many people who rent, the owners of no 
property whatsoever except their cloth- 
ing and personal belongings, who may be 
tenants or residents of houses which 
might be destroyed. It will be these 
small people who will, through lack of 
experience in business matters, probably 
not take out the insurance, and it will 
be mostly people of that type who will be 
hurt by bombing or any damage to cities, 
and I believe a 8100 payment of free 
insurance upon affidavit of actual loss of 
personal property should be incorporated 
in this bill to care for this type of person. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have got to 
use great care in establishing a war- 
damage insurance policy that may some- 
time be a most important policy. 

Having heard the amendment offered 
by my dear friend from Illinois read, I 
do not believe we can afford to legislate 
in such a hasty manner. In other words, 
the amendment is so drawn that each 
person may claim, by mere affidavit sup- 
port of two friends, the uniform sum of 
$100. 

Obviously, a family of six members 
would be given an insurance policy, or 
what amounts to an insurance policy, for 
$600; a family of two would have an 
insurance policy of $200. Ido not believe 
this is the proper way to total the insur- 
ance amount to be put in a bill by which 
we seek to establish a sound economic, 
businesslike type of war insurance. I 
would like to agree with the gentleman 
from Illinois because I know he is a great 
humanitarian and wants to render a 
great service to our people. However, I 
know that when the time comes—and 
God forbid that it does—that we should 
have a Coventry in America, this Gov- 
ernment will stand behind the people in 
distress and care for them in their 
suffering. 

But let us not complicate this bill, 
which is designed to give those prudent 
people who feel they need bomb, air-raid, 
or enemy insurance, an opportunity to go 
into the market and buy a sound insur- 
ance policy on that basis. I think we 
are all agreed that this is the sound way 
to do it. But this amendment would 
run into something like $20,000,000,000 of 
insurance that we would be giving here 
this afternoon absolutely free. 

These claims could be made on an affi- 
davit of loss by two disinterested parties. 
It is going to be very difficult to deter- 
mine just what a disinterested party is, 
whether it is one who has managed to 
sign an affidavit for somebody else in 
that group that had the loss, or not. I 
think we have got to be very careful and 
go into this thing strictly as an insur- 
ance proposition. Then, if disaster 
strikes and relief is necessary, we must 
take care of this on a strictly relief basis. 
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In other words, Mr. Chairman, we should 
handle insurance on an insurance basis, 
with policies issued and a clear under- 
standing of the property so insured. 
Free insurance is not real insurance, 

Mr. SPENCE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPENCE. The only issue that 
would be tried in a case like that is 
whether the witness was distinterested? 
It gives the War Damage Corporation no 
power to controvert it? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is right. 

Mr.SPENCE. You would have an affi- 
davit and the Government would have to 
pay the amount claimed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. You would 
have no hallmark of value or assessment 
value of the property or the cost of the 
property at the time it was purchased. 

Mr. DEWEY. You may take as disin- 
terested people those who had some 
clothes. 

[Here the gavel fell.1 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say a few 
words in opposition to this amendment. 
I do not think we should have free in- 
surance in this bill. If we are going to 
have free insurance, why do we not pro- 
vide free insurance for the men in the 
service? Here we are dealing with prop- 
erty rights and proposed free insurance, 
but for men who are offering to give up 
their lives for $21 a month, no free insur- 
ance is provided. Perhaps, for the rea- 
son stated awhile ago, we should not pro- 
vide free insurance, just raise their pay, 
because a large number of them do not 
want the insurance and do not need it. 
The same objection would apply to this. 
A large number of people will not need 
this $100. They would not carry insur- 
ance because they do not need it, so why 
provide it free? ; 

There is another reason, and a subtan- 
tial reason as presented by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Monronry]. 
This bill would be impossible of adminis- 
tration with the gentleman’s amendment 
in it without a great risk of huge loss to 
the Government. Free insurance here 
would involve from ten to twenty billion 
dollars possibly. I do not know how 
much it would involve. 

Let us just consider the loose way in 
which this amendment is drawn. Two 
disinterested people make just a simple 
affidavit. They say that so and so had 
some property that was destroyed and it 
was worth $100, that this person actually 
had the property. By merely filing this 
affidavit, this simple language, the War 
Damage Corporation would be obligated 
to pay the person $100. There could not 
be any court trial, there could not be any 
contest. The Government representa- 
tives might come in and say, “Why, that 
is a mistake, that is a fraud.” Oh, no, 
we have two disinterested persons and 
this is the affidavit; the money has got to 
be paid.” 

Mr. DEWEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, 
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Mr. DEWEY. That is the reason the 
sum is left at $100. It is presumed that a 
person’s clothing and belongings, no mat- 
ter how poor they may be, are valued at 
$100. 

Mr. PATMAN. Maybe they are not all 
lost. Maybe none were lost. 

Mr. DEWEY. Oh, yes. They have an 
affidavit of two citizens stating that they 
were bona fide residents and that they 
sustained the loss of their personal prop- 
erty. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, any 
time we adopt the theory of appropriat- 
ing money on affidavit without an oppor- 
tunity to offset it, we will be setting a 
bad precedent. 

Mr. DEWEY. The only thing is, the 
gentleman does not know how Sar we are 
going with this type of insurance. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I say the trouble 
with the gentleman is he does not know 
how far he is going with his amendment. 

Mr. DEWEY. Neither does the gentle- 
man with the whole bill, nor with any 
of these wer costs. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I wonder if 
this could not happen: If you brought in 
the two affidavits, and the F. B. I. brought 
in an affidavit saying that the clothing 
was not worth that much, the Govern- 
ment could not offer the affidavit? 

Mr. PATMAN He might say he lost 
his clothes and did not lose any clothes 
at all; but he has an affidavit of two 
disinterested witnesses. We are provid- 
ing by law that an affidavit by two dis- 
interested people, covering certain per- 
sonal effects, is worth $100 if presented 
to the Treasury of the United States. 
That would be a very bad. a very poor, 
precedent, and one that could not be 
justified, even though the amount is 
small. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not a fact that 
the affidavit might be worth $600 to 
$1,200, depending on the number of chil- 
dren there were in the family? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; if there was a 
family consisting of five children, the 
man and wife, that would be $700. All 
they would have to do is to make the 
affidavit. Next we would have to presume 
that everyone is honest. We will presume 
for the sake of argument that they are. 
Should not the Government have the 
right to rebut the proof? Should not the 
Government have the right to say, “We 
know positively this person did not lose 
anything. These affidavits are galse.” 
Under the gentleman’s amendment, the 
Government could not even offer that 
proof. The question is, Are these two 
disinterested witnesses? Yes; they are 
disinterested. 

Mr. DEWEY. Would the gentleman 
support the amendment if we took out 
the affidavit part of it? 

Mr. PATMAN. No. Iam not in favor 
of free insurance. I am not in favor of 
free insurance for soldiers, I am not in 
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favor of free insurance for property, so 
why give property free insurance when 
property owners do not want it or do not 
need it, yet deny free insurance to the 
soldiers? Just pay the soldiers more and 
let them provide their own insurance and 
let the people who want this insurance 
pay for it. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois, [Mr. DEWEY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Nichors: On 
page 9, line 7, after the period, insert a new 
section to read as follows: 

“Protection in an amount not greater than 
$3,000 shall be provided to the owner of any 
property, as defined by regulations prescribed 
by the War Damage Corporation, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Commerce, without 
requiring the payment of a premium by or 
other charge to such owner.” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. NICHOLS. If it does not come out 
of my time. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am trying to find out 
where the amendment goes. 

Mr. NICHOLS. It is a new section. It 
does not make much difference where it 
goes. 

Mr. PATMAN. At the end of section 
2, I presume? 

Mr. NICHOLS. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment 
for two reasons. 

In the first place, practically everybody 
in the United States today thinks his 
property is protected by the Government 
and that he will be reimbursed for dam- 
age sustained if it is caused by enemy in- 
vasion, and that he will pay nothing for 
that protection. He thinks this by reason 
of the President’s Executive order. 

The second reason is that when this 
bill passed the Senate it had in it a $15,- 
000 exemption. The Government would 
reimburse property owners for damage 
up to $15,000. The House Committee on 
Banking and Currency took out that ex- 
emption; it struck out all of the Senate 
bill and wrote a new bill. 

My amendment would provide that the 
Government would reimburse or would 
make whole a person who suffered dam- 
ages up to $3,000, without a policy. If 
you pass this bill as it is, I guarantee you 
that the rich people of the country who 
have time and money to employ counsel 
to lock after these things will bring them- 
selves within the purview of the law and 
buy and pay for and obtain the protec- 
tion. The little fellow, however, who is 
busy working 8, 10, or 12 hours a day in 
the field or in the shop, does not have 
time nor money to keep counsel employed 
who will advise him of the new-fangled 
laws that have been passed. He will go 
glibly on his way, and when his property 
is destroyed, when the little home he has 
perhaps worked a lifetime to get and that 
is worth $2,000 is wiped out, he will, in 
the first place, be laboring under the 
impression that the Government is pro- 


-tecting him, but in the second place, he 
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will find out that his neighbor in the 
next block, who has a $12,000 home and 
who had enough time on his hands so he 
could find out about the new law, has for 
@ very, very small consideration got in- 
surance on his home from the Great 
White Father, the Federal Government; 
that the Federal Government will reim- 
burse that man for the loss of his home, 
but the little $2,000 man, when his little 
life savings are wiped out, will not have 
known about the policy nor have any 
coverage of insurance, and therefore will 
get nothing from the Government for 
his loss. Further, I guarantee you that 
when you pass this law it will be like 
most of the other laws on the books, there 
will not be over 25 percent of the people 
in the United States who will know there 
is such a law. 

Someone may say, “Don’t you know 
that if we have an invasion here and a 
lot of the homes are destroyed, we will 
then come in and make appropriations 
to reimburse the home owners?” Maybe 
we will; I am inclined to think we will. 
But I submit to you that this is the 
orderly way to do it. 

You need not be too concerned about 
free insurance. This is not free insur- 
ance. This is simply a guaranty that a 
great Government, which has enough 
money that it is doling it out to prac- 
tically every nation in the world that 
will accept it, upon any sort of a pre- 
tense, is big enough to protect the big 
and the little alike. This is a law fo? the 
benefit of the privileged few, and the little 
man will be left out if you do not adopt 
this amendment. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma is in a rather peculiar situa- 
tion. In his very opening statement he 
said that everybody in this country now 
thought that they were all insured, but 
that if we pass this legislation nobody 
will know they are insured. 

The Government will be furnishing 
three kinds of insurance if this legisla- 
tion passes. The Government is now 
furnishing insurance to the service men 
and furnishing marine insurance, and 
this act proposes to furnish property in- 
surance to those who want it. ; 

Let us consider the classes of insur- 
ance we have. Do we propose to exempt 
the small marine shipper and give him 
marine insurance free of charge? Not 
at all. He pays his insurance premiums 
just the same as the millionaire mer- 
chant prince who ships millions of dol- 
lars worth of merchandise by water. 
They all pay upon the same basis. 

Above all, the young men in the Army, 
the Navy, the Coast Guard, and the 
Marine Corps, who are in the front ranks 
exposed to danger, who are willing to 
sacrifice their lives, are required, if they 
want insurance under the war-risk in- 
surance plan, to pay for it. We do not 
give them $5,000 or $3,000 free insurance. 

The gentleman from Cklahoma can do 
that if he wants to. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I am not going to have any part 
in a plan which will exempt the home- 
owners, the $3,000 men, from the pay- 
ment for insurance on their property, 
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and at the same time require the pay- 
ment of an insurance premium by the 
man who is risking his life and his health 
for his country. There can be no justifi- 
cation for anything like that. I venture 
to say that nine-tenths of the people of 
this country are living in houses less than 
$3,000 in value: The gentleman’s 
amendment proposes to free them from 
the payment of any insurance premiums 
at all. The Senate amendment went so 
far as to insure homes up to $15,000 
without the payment of any premium at 
all. 

What kind of a situation are we in as 
Members of this body if we vote to guar- 
antee insurance to these home owners, 
the small property owners, up to $3,000, 
and not require them to pay a cent? 

I say again to the Members of this 
House, you can vote for that kind of 
proposition if you want to, but as for me, 
I am not going to vote to free the prop- 
erty owners from the payment of a 
premium for insurance in this country 
when we require every one of our soldiers 
and sailors and marines in the armed 
service of this country to pay for it. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLS. In two particulars the 
gentleman referred to me and drew an 
example from the marine shipper who 
should not be given an exemption. Of 
course, I would like to point out to the 
gentleman the difference there. The 
marine shipper is making a living out 
of that, while this fellow is simply living 
in his house, and I would like to make 
myself clear on the insurance for losses. 
Iam not sure that the Government—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not want to yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma for a 
speech. 

Mr. NICHOLS. All right; the gentle- 
man referred to me and wanted to know 
what my opinion on it was. I think we 
ought to give insurance free to the 
soldiers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But we are not do- 
ing that. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Two wrongs do not 
make a right, I may say to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And I say again, if 
the gentleman wants to take his stand 
on the side of the property owners in 
this country as distinguished from the 
young men in the service, that is his 
privilege, but a: for me I will take my 
stand in the interest of human rights 
and place them above property rights. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

It may seem inconsistent to some for 
me to say that I would be for a certain 
amount of free insurance, when you 
know that under normal conditions I 
would want to see the Government 
stay out of the insurance business or any 
other business. I explained earlier in the 
afternoon that I have been in this busi- 
ness all my life. At the same time, I told 
you then, and I tell you now, that I think 
it is a sounder insurance basis to estab- 
lish a low amount of free insurance. It 
will eliminate from the plan a tremend- 
ous amount of necessary detail. The 
small risks which will produce little or 
no pure insurance premiums for the pay- 
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ment of losses, and may pour into the 
War Risk Insurance Corporation in great 
volume. Therein you will find a great 
expense to the Government which will 
possibly far exceed any losses we will have 
from the granting of the minimum 
amount of free insurance. 

Now, my colleague from the State of 
Missouri says it is inconsistent to grant 
it on property insurance and not on life 
insurance, both war risks. There is no 
one in the world who would prevent the 
gentleman from Missouri voting to give 
it to the soldiers, the combatants, or to 
noncombatants. There will be before 
the House in the near future, and there 
must be, some sort of a war-risk insur- 
ance bill that will deal with war-risk 
compensation and should, if properly 
brought in here, again deal with war-risk 
life insurance. 

The only fault I can find with the 
amendment of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa is that he is a little too low in his 
amount, 

As to marine insurance, which was 
referred to by my colleague from Mis- 
souri, a shipper today ships only by direc- 
tion or permission of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and when he ships he pays a 
rate for the cargo that goes into that 
shipment which includes cargo insur- 
ance. When it is the duty of the shipper 
or the operator of that vessel, and the 
operator may be the Government or the 
individual, to provide the insurance, the 
rate includes the cost of that marine in- 
surance. It is not a comparable situa- 
tion; it is not a comparable risk, and it 
should not be dealt with on the same 
basis. 

I am glad to support the amendment 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma. My 
only regret is he did not raise the amount. 
The only reason I am not offering an 
amendment to his amendment increas- 
ing the amount is that we are all experi- 
menting in this thing and I think proba- 
bly we might feel our way along slowly 
to better advantage. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, my friend from Mis- 
souri, Mr. PLOESER, says that the amount 
involved here is too small for the Govern- 
ment to bother with and that we should 
go ahead and make free insurance possi- 
ble up to the amount of $3.000. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. In just a moment. 

May I invite his attention and the 
attention of the other Members of the 
House to the fact that this amendment 
carries a potential risk to the Govern- . 
ment of $396,000,000,000. 

I now yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PLOESER. I do not like to doubt 
the word of my distinguished colleague 
and, particularly, my good friend, but 
neither he nor any other human being 
in America can tell me what the poten- 
tial risk is. 

Mr. PATMAN. The potential risk is 
the number of people multiplied by 3.000 
and that does not include 

Mr. NICHOLS. Oh, this goes onl. to 
property. 

Mr. PATMAN. But all people can own 
property, you know. 
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Mr. NICHOLS. If 
basis 

Mr. PATMAN. Even a family could 
divide it up, because I am talking about 
the potential risk and not actual risk. 
This does not include corporations, and 
a corporation could be included. A cor- 
poration that would lose $3,000 worth of 
property would collect that amount with- 
out paying any premium whatsoever. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me just to make 
a suggestion? 

Mr. PATMAN. Not now. In regard to 
the question of not being informed on 
the necessity of carrying this insurance, 
may I suggest that the object of this 
War Damage Corporation is not to write 
insurance at all. The object of it is to 
make it possible for people to obtain in- 
surance for themselves from private 
companies at reasonable rates. If the 
private companies do not provide reason- 
able rates, then this War Damage Corpo- 
ration can provide insurance. It is not 
set up for the purpose of writing in- 
surance itself, only in the event that the 
people cannot get reasonable rates from 
private companies. It is contemplated 
that the people who write insurance 
of all kinds will give the people oppor- 
tunity to take this special insurance, and 
it was suggested before the committee 
that they would have a little sticker, just 
as in the matter of the automobile-tax 
sticker, and the gentlemen in the in- 
surance agency would sell the insurance 
to the customer and then he would tell 
him about this war-damage insurance. 
Very well, he would want some, and the 
sticker would then be given to the man 
for a reasonable amount, so that the 
people would be informed about the in- 
surance, and just as in the case of the 
automobile tax, the Government had no 
trouble in collecting it, because the people 
were all informed about it. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, 

Mr. PLOESER. The gentleman re- 
members that by Executive order we told 
all of the people of this Nation that they 
were automatically insured. 

Mr. PATMAN. They are, unti? other 
arrangements are made. The people 
were told by a press release that it would 
be permanent until such time as Con- 
gress could pass on the subject and pass 
legislation making it possible for them to 
apply for insurance, so that the people 
were fully informed. We would place 
curselves in this ridiculous position if this 
amendment is adopted. We will take a 
wealthy person, who takes no insurance. 
He does not need it. He has plenty of 
Property, he has tax-exempt bonds he 
does not pay any income tax, he pays no 
taxes for the support of the war, no taxes 
for actual defense, and he has a los of 
$3,000, and under this he would get $3,000 
without any premium payment whatso- 
ever; but, you take the boy who has been 
drafted from industry or the farm. He 
serves in the Army at $21 or $30 a month, 
and he does not take out insurance, and 
he loses his life. His father and mother 
actually need the $3,000, but they cannot 
get it, because no free insurance is pro- 
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vided for them. I do not think the 
House wants to place itself in the position 
of granting private free insurance to 
wealthy people, whether they desire it or 
not; and at the same time not provide 
any insurance that is free for the men 
who are actually doing the fighting to 
protect this property that the people own. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time c? the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

In connection with this amendment it 
is interesting to note from the rates, re- 
ferred to by me previously this afternoon, 
now being charged by private insurance 
companies for war-risk insurance, that a 
$3,000 home in zone 1—that is on the 
west coast—would cost $1.57 a year. 

A $3,000 home in zone 2, on the At- 
lantic coast, would cost $1.05 per year. 

A $3,000 home in zone 3—that is in the 
interior—would cost 52 cents a year. 

The rate on homes in cities under 
a is subject to a substantial reduc- 
tion. 

All legislation should be based on tried 
principles. Legislation not so based is 
always dangerous, and, regardless of 
whom it may benefit, such benefit is al- 
ways temporary. Legislation that is in 
its nature arbitrary inevitably injures 
every group. 

Mr. PLOESER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. T yield. 

Mr. PLOESER. I would like to call to 
your attention the fact that the $1.80 
premium that would be obtained from 
this War Damage Insurance Corporation 
would not begin to pay for the red tape 
set up here in Washington to even write 
that policy, let alone pay the claim. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The answer to 
that is that he can get this insurance 
from private companies at the present 
time. 

Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio, I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The last census 
showed there were 34,000,000 dwelling 
units in the United States. At $3,000 
each this would make $102,000,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution, 

Mr. PLOESER. Does the gentleman 
expect the entire continent to be wiped 
out, and, if it does happen, there will not 
be any need for any war-risk insurance 
corporation? 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gents” 
man from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vorys of Ohio: 
On page 8, line 8, after the word “establish”, 
insert “any insurance in excess of $10,000 for 
any single insured shall be limited to 50 per- 
cent of the loss.” 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
this would put a limit on the experiment- 
ing that Jesse Jones could carry on. It 
is apparent from the hearings and from 
what members of the committee have 
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told us that Jesse Jones has not thought 
up yet how he is going to do this. When 
he gets it thought up he could then come 
to us and we would certainly be willing 
to enact any good suggestion he makes, 
but at present while we have temporary 
war-risk insurance of $100,000,000 in ef- 
fect, and while Jesse Jones has not 
thought it out and the committee has 
not thought it out, we are going to give 
wide open, unlimited, power to have the 
Government go into the insurance busi- 
ness—all kinds of insurance—on a pure- 
2 socialistic basis, without limit of any 
ind. 

Insurance has never been subject to 
regulation by the Federal Government. 
It is regulated by the 48 Siates, be- 
cause it is not considered interstate 
commerce. One interesting thing is that 
insurance went through the depression 
better than any othe business, far bet- 
ter than any other financial institution 
that was regulated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In any State, for instance, in 
my State of Ohio, the regulation of in- 
surance, including workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, which the State of Ohio 
itself wriies, covers many, many pages. 
You have made no provision in this law 
as to whether the assured can bring a 
claim or suit. You have made no pro- 
vision of limitation as t time, amount, 
or kind of loss or damage. You have 
made no provision as to what the insur- 
able interest is going t~ be, whe her you 
are going to require notice by either par- 
ty, so as to protect either the insured 
or the Government. You have provided 
in one case for free insurance, which I 
submit is not insurance at all. Free in- 
surance is simply a gift. It is simply 
compensation. You simply authorize 
Jesse Jones to go out and pay money un- 
til he gets this plan set up. My amend- 
ment would simply say, as the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Witu1ams] just said, 
“We have regard for property as we have 
for human life, but no more”; and where- 
as the Government Seys no man’s life is 
worth more than $10,000, we will say no 
man’s property which the Government 
is going to insure is worth more than 
$10,000, except that if he wants to get in- 
surance for over $10,000, the Government 
will cover only one-half the risk. 

So this amendment limits the insur- 
ance to $10,000, and then 50 percent of 
the loss in excess of $10,000. As has been 
pointed out, that will cover the over- 
whelming number of property owners in 
this country. 

As to the rich people, as to the corpora- 
tions, and even as to municipalities, they 
would either have 50-percent coverage, 
which, I submit, is rather generous for the 
Government, for the Congress to author- 
ize, or else by July, or whenever Mr. Jones 
gets around to figuring this thing out on 
a real actuarial basis, he will bring in 
here not a blank check, but he will bring 
up an insurance code which we could 
vote for, which would authorize the Gov- 
ernment to go into the type of insurance 
business that cannot be covered by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the gentleman 
detail to the Members of the House the 
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number of insurance companies and, if 
Possible, their names, which are willing to 
write this bombing insurance today? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I say to the gen- 
tleman that I am surprised, utterly 
amazed, to find that he does not know 
that, because they have not called a single 
insurance-company witness before their 
committee. They have not had, as far as 
I know, a single man who is familiar with 
insurance practice on their committee, 
and they are going ahead into this vast, 
unlimited insurance field without calling 
in one single insurance man who could 
tell them about the thing. I cannot tell 
you. My colleague from Ohio IMr. 
SmıtTH] has told you two or three com- 
panies that are in this field. I do not 
know. What I say is that this House is 
derelict in its duty in barging into this 
new brand of socialism without at least 
inquiring from those who are in the busi- 
ness how they ought to go at it. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been much 
misinformation and confusion about this 
matter of enacting a businesslike insur- 
ance bill. Accusations of flag waving, 
accusations made by one side or the other 
have absolutely nothing to do with per- 
fecting a workable and sound war insur- 
ance bill. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. STEAGALL. My good friend the 
gentleman from Oklahoma declined to 
yield. I had a question I wanted to pro- 
pound to him. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I will gladly answer it. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I was just wonder- 
ing if we were not on rather dangerous 
ground in proposing $3,000 free insurance 
for the reason that possibly some Con- 
gressman might get $3,000 if his property 
might be destroyed. 

Mr. NICHOLS. There is just as much 
analogy in that as there is in these argu- 
ments about the soldier boys. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The idea of this in- 
surance effort, I may say to my very dear 
friend the gentleman from Ohio, was not 
to supplant or socialize the insurance 
field. I do not believe Jesse Jones is one 
of the leading socialists in Washington. 
But I do feel that when we find our- 
selves in a situation where the Nation’s 
insurance companies, according to Mr. 
Jones, are unable to give any war insur- 
ance or assume the bombing risk, that 
the people should have some place to 
turn to buy their insurance to protect 
their homes. 

FEAR CAUSED. ACTION 

The people on our two coasts in De- 
cember were becoming hysterical because 
they had no place to turn for insurance. 
If I am informed correctly, there was 
only one company on the Pacific coast 
which was willing to write this bomb in- 
surance. So the President and Mr. 
Jones allayed this fear by announcing a 
temporary coverage of free insurance to 
all. 
I have absolute confidence in the plan 
Mr. Jones is trying to work out and be- 
lieve that if Members of the House un- 
derstood it they would be equally confi- 
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dent. When this bill is passed, people 
can get insurance from private insurance 
companies, because the private insurance 
company can reinsure with the Federal 
Government through the R. F. C. I 
believe this will be a money-making 
proposition for the R. F. C. 

Have we become so frightened that we 
are afraid bombs will wipe ut the entire 
property of the United States? 

Do you not believe our Army and our 
Navy will be able to prevent all but a very 
few bombs from falling on this country? 

The whole theory of insurance is to 
spread the risk. I believe everyone un- 
derstands that; and that is the reason 
we are trying to keep this on a business- 
like basis so that $3,000 homes in Okla- 
homa will stand an equal share of the 
responsibility with the $3,000 homes in 
Pennsylvania and New York, Maine, and 
Florida. Thus we build up an insurance 
fund to pay for any damage that might 
occur in isolated instances, each property 
insured helping to create a fund by the 
payment of its own very small premium. 
I do not think we can all expect Uncle 
Sam to be big enough to pay off on dam- 
age unless property owners help by pay- 
ing their small fees into the fund. Such 
insurance gives prudent men an oppor- 
tunity to go in and protect that property 
with insurance just as he protects it from 
fire’ I may say that there is as much 
greater chance for anybody’s house in 
the United States being destroyed by 
fire, hail, tornado, or earthquake as there 
is that the house will be wiped out by 
bomb damage. This insurance is 2 plain, 
businesslike undertaking. Bomb insur- 
ance in America is a good risk. I know 
Jesse Jones well enough to know that 
when the annual report of this insurance 
company comes in he will show a profit 
on this operation. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
mentions that this is a plain, businesslike 
proposition to go into effect when other 
insurance is not available. Can the gen- 
tleman point out anywhere where there 
is a requirement for businesslike provi- 
sions in here or any such limitation in 
this resolution as that it shall not go into 
effect until other insurance is unavail- 
able? 

Mr. MONRONEY. There may be two 
or three small insurance companies that 
may make this insurance available now, 
but it would not be available to all prop- 
erty owners over the country; therefore 
we have to furnish a reinsurance fund 
to make it possible for your constituents 
and mine, if they are prudent, to get a 
bomb-damage rider on their policies. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Why does the 
gentleman object to the limitation? 

Mr. MONRONEY. If you make this 
limitation, you are not going to be able 
to carry your insurance for your war 
plants; you are not going to be able to 
carry insurance for your necessary utili- 
ties, facilities, or anything else. This is 
a business proposition. The premiums 
they pay, because of their very size, will 
furnish more profit to the R. F. C. than 
will be earned on small policies. If the 
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gentleman’s rider should be inserted in 
this bill, you would cut out the greatest 
opportunity Jesse Jones has of making 
a profit on this operation. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. We have to 
make money; is that the purpose? Is 
that the reason why we do not, have the 
limitation? So the Government can 
make money out of the insurance busi- 
ness? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Suppose you have 
a defense plant in your district making 
propellers. That man has an investment 
of $200,000 in his plant. If that is de- 
stroyed through bomb damage, where 
would he collect on the balance of his 
investment? We have important busi- 
nesses throughout America in defense 
that we have to maintain. It is strictly 
a business proposition, and they should 
be permitted to buy their insurance. We 
are not giving anything away. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. The amount of notes, bonds, deben- 
tures, and other such obligations which the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is au- 
thorized to issue and have outstanding at any 
one time under existing law is hereby in- 
creased, in addition to the increase author- 
ized in section 2 of this act, by $2,500,000,000. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee substitute amendment as 
amended. 

The committee substitute amendment 
as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. O’Neat, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
S. 2198, to provide for the financing of 
the War Damage Corporation, to amend 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, as amended, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 449, he re- 
ported the same back to the House with 
an amendment agreed to in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Baldridge, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R 6611. An act making additional ap- 
propriations for the national defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
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the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. McKetuar, Mr. Grass, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. Typrncs, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Nye, and 
Mr. Hotman to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the reports of the com- 
mittees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments -f the House to bills of the Senate 
of the following titles: 

S. 1782. An act to authorize the payment 
of a donation to and to provide for the travel 
at Government expense of persons discharged 
from the Army of the United States on ac- 
count of fraudulent enlistment; and 

S. 1891. An act to amend an act to provide 
allowances for uniforms and equipment for 
certain officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
of the Army so as to provide allowances for 
uniforms and equipment for certain officers 
of the Army of the United States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6446) entitled “An act to provide fo: con- 
tinuing payment of pay snd allowances 
of personne’ of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, including the 
retired and Reserve components thereof, 
and civilian employees of the War and 
Navy Departments, during periods of ab- 
sence from post of duty, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed Mr. BARK- 
LEY and Mr. Brewster members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of Au- 
gust 5, 1939, entitled “An act to provide 
for the disposition of certain records of 
the United States Government,” for the 
disposition of executive papers in the fol- 
lowing departments: 

First. Department of the Navy. 

Second. Department of War. 


FIFTH SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 
6611) making additional appropriations 
for the national defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and consider the same. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 19, strike out 8928, 928.000“ 
and insert 81.525.764. 000.“ 

Page 3, line 3. strike out 83,3 91.166.900“ 
and insert 83.988.002, 900.“ 

Page 8, line 7, strike out 6580, 000,000 and 
insert ‘‘$675,000,000."” 

Page 8, line 8, strike out 85,330,000. 000“ 
and insert “$5,425,000,000.” 

Page 9, line 6, strike out “1942” where it 
appears the second time, and insert “1941.” 

Page 10, after line 24, insert: 

“Sec. 403. Limitations on appropriations 
heretofore enacted and available for obliga- 
tion during the fiscal years 1942 and 1943, 
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which prohibit the use of such appropria- 
tions and other funds for the employment 
in the service of the District of Columbia 
and the United States (including any agency 
a majority of the stock of which is owned 
by the Government of the United States) 
of persons who are not citizens of the United 
States or who have not filed declarations 
of intention to become such, shall not apply 
hereafter to citizens of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines.” 

Page 11, line 1, strike out “403” and insert 
“404,” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, there are only three minor amend- 
ments. One of them restores $95,000,000 
of the cut of $100,000,000 made by the 
House in the Budget for category 9. 
That is for services and expenses. 

The second adds $596,000,000 for ad- 
ditional clothing for the Army. This is 
the amount of a supplementary Budget 
estimate sent to the Senate. 

The third makes retroactive the pro- 
vision exempting Filipinos from the law 
prohibiting the employment by the Fed- 
eral Government of noncitizens. 

Mr. TABER Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Does it not also provide 
that it shall apply to all other bills as 
well as to this one? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes; this 
makes it retroactive and applicable to all 
previous bills. 

Mr. TABER. And to all future ones 
also? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. It does not 
enact the provision as permanent law. 

Mr. TABER., The items that were 
added include an item for clothing that 
was estimated by the Budget for the 
Army and $95,000,000 for the lease-lend 
operations in connection with ware- 
houses, that was cut out by the commit- 


tee. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Ware- 
houses and missions. 

Mr. TABER. Yes. As to the clothing, 
I do not think there should be any 
question. 

As for the other item, I presume be- 
fore we get through with it it probably 
would be approved, and I do not see any 
reason for going to conference on it. I 
do not see where anything would be 
gained. 

I can see no objection to the item with 
reference to the Filipinos. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am cer- 
tain that meets with general approval. 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, agreement on these three minor items 
completes legislative action on the largest 
appropriation ever made for any purpose 
by any patliamentary body in the history 
of the world. In view of the general 
acquiescence on the part of all members 
of the committee who are available, I 
move that the House concur in the Sen- 
ate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate amendments were 
concurred in, and lay that motion on 
the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1943 


Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 453), which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed: 

Resolved, That during the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6709) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, and for 
other purposes, all points of order against 
the bill or any provisions contained therein 
are hereby waived. 


COORDINATION OF FORWARDING AND 
SIMILAR SERVICING OF WATER-BORNE 
FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6291) to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, to provide for the coordina- 
tion of the forwarding and similar servic- 
ing of water-borne export and import 
foreign commerce of the United States, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. ; 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 3, line 2, strike out “directed.” and 
insert directed“. 

Page 3, line 2, after “directed”, insert 
“: And provided further, That nothing herein 
shall be deemed to affect the power or juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, nor confer upon the Maritime Com- 
mission concurrent power or jurisdiction over 
any matter within the power or jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

Page 3, after line 2, insert: 

“(c) In conformity with the President’s 
Executive order of February 7, 1942 (No. 
9054; 7 Federal Register 837), the functions 
and duties of the Commission under this 
section, insofar as they pertain to functions 
and duties of the Commission transferred by 
such Executive order to the Administrator of 
the War Shipping Administration, shall be 
performed by such Administrator.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
as I understand, this bill is just to pre- 
serve the rights of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission? 

Mr. BLAND. When the bill was before 
the House this amendment was sent up. 
I could see no objection to it, but it had 
not been considered by the committee 
and I did not offer it at that time, re- 
questing those suggesting the amend- 
ment to take it up with the Senate com- 
mittee. The Maritime Commission raises 
no objection to it. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission feels it is necessary. 
It is similar to legislation on other mat- 
ters. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
is the effect of the amendment? 

Mr. BLAND. It will be understood 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has charge of some of the forwarders 
and those sometimes regarded as for- 
warders. These amendments make the 
situation such that the Maritime Com- 
mission will not infringe any of the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission, nor the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the powers of the Maritime 
Commission. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter from a friend and my 
answer to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein nine very good war slogans sub- 
mitted by Attorney Harold J. Wilson of 
my district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD and 
include therein an article published in 
News Week relating to our colleague, the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
NUSON]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reguest of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I share with my colleagues the 
joy and satisfaction which we all feel 
as a result of the high honor and dis- 
tinction which have recently come to 
our colleague, the Honorable CHARLES H. 
Leavy, of the State of Washington. In 
being appointed as a judge of the United 
States District Court our colleague has 
realized his life-long laudable ambition 
and we rejoice with him in his attaining 
his goal. 

I first became personally acquainted 
with CHARLES Leavy when he was a candi- 
date for the United States Senate in our 
State in 1934. In his campaign that 
year, when I was a candidate for re- 
election to Congress, he came to my home 
community and I joined with my feliow 
Democrats in extending him a cordial 
reception. He made a ve_y fine impres- 
sion and received a splendid vote in my 
home county and throughout the State, 
but failed to win the nomination. Two 
years later, in 1936. he was nominated 
and elected to the House of Representa- 
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tives and it was my pleasure to be among 
the first to welcome him upon his arrival 
here in Washington. His record and 
outstanding achievements as a Member 
of the House and the appropriations 
committee are well known to all of us 
and to the citizens of our fair State. 

Congressman Leavy is exceptionally 
well qualified by training and experience 
to serve on the Federal bench. Previous 
to his election to Congress he served for 
10 years as a judge of the nisi prius bench 
in Spokane County and earned a reputa- 
tion as one of the ablest trial judges in 
the State of Washington. He is learned 
in the law and is familiar with the prec- 
edents and decisions of the courts, but 
also possesses a broad and liberal mind. 
I would say that he will be more con- 
cerned with the equities and meting out 
justice than the cold, narrow letter of 
the law which is sometimes allowed to 
defeat the ends of justice. I believe that 
his service here in Congress has also 
given him an insight into the intricacies 
and involved operations of government 
as well as the social and economic prab- 
lems of the people, which will enhance 
his usefulness and stand him in good 
stead in his career as a Federal judge 

Judge Leavy will preside in the division 
of the United States District Court which 
sits at Tacoma, of whose bar I have had 
the privilege of being a member for over 
20 years. The bar of western Washing- 
ton includes in its membership many of 
the most distinguished, honorable, and 
erudite lawyers in the Pacific Northwest, 
and they and Judge Leavy are to be con- 
gratulated upon the happy association 
which will be theirs in the coming years. 

To Judge Leavy, his charming wife, 
and two promising sons who are follow- 
ing in the footsteps of their brilliant 
father, we extend our warmest felicita- 
tions and good wishes. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days within which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed relating to war-damage 
insurance 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a resolution adopted by the 
Marine Corps League. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an article which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News, written by Ray- 
mond Clapper, under date of February 
20. “Harmful Criticism” is the title of 
the article, which treats of the sniping 
of the minority and the politically minded 
expressions of irresponsible individual 
Members with deserved condemnation. 

The SPEAKER. I- there objection +o 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I fur- 
ther ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a splendid factual state- 
ment by Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen 
on the importance of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
as a defense measure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the:gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend the re- 
marks I made today and to include 
therein a statement by the Honorable 
Claude Hamilton, General Counsel of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend the 
remarks I made earlier today and to at- 
tach thereto a letter I received from a 
business house in San Francisco. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks I made this afternoon 
and to include therewith a letter from 
Young & Simon, of Washington, D C. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. ENGEL] is recognized for 25 
minutes. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 4, 1942, the vice president of the 
Manistee Garment Co., of New York, was 
in my office with regard to a bid he had 
made on a War Department contract to 
manufacture 50,000 herringbone twill 
jackets for the United States Army, 
Quartermaster Corps. This company 
has two factories in my district, one lo- 
cated at Cadillac and one at Manistee, 
Mich. He informed me that his lowest 
bid had been rejected despite the fact 
that his factory had been inspected by 
the Quartermaster Corps and approved. 
He further stated that he had visited the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot in an 
attempt to learn why his bèd received no 
consideration. He was informed by a 
Colonel Jones at that depot that the War 

epartment had orders from the War 
Production Board that only the manu- 
facturers of men’s clothing were eligible 
to bid on Army clothing contracts. 
While the vice president of this company 
was in my office, I called up Maj. Gen. 
Edmund Gregory, Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the United States Army, and 
asked him about the situation. He in- 
formed me that the War Production 
Board had given orders that only manu- 
facturers of men’s clothing were eligible 
to bid on contracts to make Army cloth- 
ing. I then called up the Honorable 
Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary of 
War, and asked him. He seemed rather 
surprised, but told me that he would 
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have someone investigate. A short time 
afterward a Mr. Browning, of the War 
Production Board, informed me that Mr. 
Sidney Hillman and Mr. Donald Nelson, 
the so-called production czar, had made 
an agreement whereby the manufac- 
turers of women's clothes would not be 
permitted to bid on Army clothing con- 
tracts. He argued that the 2,000,000 
men who came into the Army from civil- 
jan life would no longer buy civilian 
clothes and that therefore the manu- 
facturers of men’s garments were en- 
titled to this business to replace the 
business they had lost. He further 
argued that the War Production Board 
did not want to create new competition 
in the men’s wear manufacturing indus- 
try. 

The vice president of the Manistee 
Garment Co. informed me they employed 
about 600 people in their two factories; 
that it was difficult for them to obtain 
material; that they were laying off peo- 
ple and would be compelled to continue 
to lay off people unless they received 
some Government business to replace the 
business lost through failure to obtain 
material. 

WHAT IS THIS AGREEMENT BETWEEN MR. HILL- 
MAN AND MR. NELSON? 

Under the agreement between Mr. Nel- 
son and Mr. Hillman, we find that— 

First. All Army clothing contracts 
must go to the manufacturers and 
workers who have heretofore made men’s 
garments. 

Second. No factory which has hereto- 
fore made ladies’ garments exclusively is 
eligible to bid or receive a contract for 
the manufacture of Army clothing. 

Third. A factory which makes both 
men’s and ladies“ garments is eligible to 
bid and receive contracts. This is ap- 
parently true regardless as to what the 
ratio of men’s goods manufactured is to 
women’s goods manufactured. 

Thus a factory which makes both men's 
and women’s garments, no matter how 
Small the proportion of men’s clothing, 
can bid, receive a contract for Army 
clothing, and employ both the men’s gar- 
ment and women’s garment section of 
the factory in making that clothing. 

WHO ARE THE GARMENT WORKERS AND FACTORIES 
AFFECTED BY THIS AGREEMENT? 

The workers and groups affected by 
this agreement are as follows: 

First. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union headed by Mr. Sidney 
Hillman, a member of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management and now a member 
of the War Production Board in charge 
of labor. This union left the American 
Federation of Labor when the C. I. O was 
organized and has remained with the 
C. I. O. ever since. Mr. Hillman, I think 


it will be agreed, has been one of the 


outstanding figures heading the C. I. O. 
His group makes both men’s and women’s 
garments. 5 
Second. The next group affected is the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, employing both men and women, 
with a membership, so I am informed, 
of somewhere around 285,000. The head 
of this organization is Mr. David Dubin- 
sky. This organization left the American 
Federation of Labor at the same time 
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that Mr. Sidney Hillman’s organization 
did and joined the C. I. O. It later left 
the C. I. O. and went back to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. This group 
makes only ladies’ garments. 

Third. The United Garment Workers 
of America which has in the past and is 
now affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. This organization, I am 
informed, makes both men’s and women’s 
garments. ; 

Fourth. In addition to these three 
groups there is another group of garment 
workers which belong neither to the C. I. 
O. nor the A. F. L. In this group, I am 
informed, are the 600 garment workers 
in these 2 factories, one of which is 
located at Cadillac and the other at 
Manistee, Mich. 

WHO SHOULD RECEIVE THIS WORK? 

First. The War Production Board con- 
tends that the workers making men’s 
garments are entitled to make this Army 
clothing because the workers and fac- 
tories making men’s clothing are deprived 
of business since these 2,000 000 men and 
others about to join the Army are no 
longer buying men’s clothing in civil life. 

Second. On the other hand, the argu- 
ment is advanced on the part of workers 
and factories making ladies’ garments 
that the amount of clothing manufac- 
tured by the Government for a soldier is 
much greater than ‘the amount of 
clothing that that soldier would buy in 
civil life. 

Third. It is further contended that the 
tremendous amount of goods bought by 
the Army and Navy for military purposes 
has priority, and properly so, but that it 
has made it impossible for the factories 
producing ladies’ garments to obtain ma- 
terial, and for that reason has thrown 
and will throw out of work a great many 
of the workers making ladies’ garments; 
that the number thrown out of work in 
the future will be much greater because 
of this reason. 

Fourth, They argue that it is absolutely 
impossible for the present men’s garment 
factories to make the clothing for the 
Army and Navy without expanding and 
taking on many additional workers; that 
such expansion will be at the expense of 
-the workers in ladies’ garment factories, 
forcing those workers to go from their 
employment to the men's garment 
plants; that it is absolutely unfair to per- 
mit this expansion in factory space, ma- 
chines, and workers so long as there is 
unused factory space and machines and 
so long as there are unemployed workers 
engaged in the ladies’ garment industry. 

Fifth. It is further contended that the 
machinery used in the ladies’ and men’s 
garment factories is practically the same; 
that to expand the factories making 
men’s garments would require a great 
deal of new machinery, while practically 
the same machinery would be standing 


idle in unoccupied factory space which 


had been making ladies’ garments. 

Sixth. They further contend that it is 
unfair to permit a factory making both 
ladies’ and men’s garments to convert the 
ladies’ garment section to the making of 
men’s garments just because they happen 
to make both kinds of garments and then 
deprive the ladies’ garment factories and 
their workers of that part of the business 
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which must be manufactured by expand- 

ing factory facilities. These are not all, 

but many, of the contentions made as I 

see them. 

TO WHAT EXTENT WILL THERE BE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT IN THE LADIES’ GARMENT INDUSTRY 
BECAUSE OF THE INABILITY TO OBTAIN 
MATERIAL USED FOR WAR ORDERS? 

Some time during the month of October 
1941 I requested the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the United States Army to give 
me a complete report of the number of 
yards of cloth purchased by that depart- 
ment of each type, together with a state- 
ment as to the amount of cloth that had 
been obligated. By obligated I mean 
either in the process of manufacture or 
where contracts were made to manufac- 
ture such goods. I also asked him to fur- 
nish me a statement showing the number 
of each item of clothing either manufac- 
tured, in the process of manufacture, or 
under contract from the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1941 to date. 

That statement was furnished me by 
the Quartermaster General under date of 
November 21, 1941. It shows that from 
July 1 to November 21, 1941, the Army 
had purchased 405,192,536 yards of cloth, 
of which 223,640,792 yards were obligated 
or necessary to carry out past and pres- 
ent contracts for clothing for the first 
2,000,000 men and 181,551,744 yards were 
unobligated. 

The last bill passed by Congress pro- 
vided for the purchase of 136,838,855 
additional yards of cloth of various types. 
This, added to the 405,192,536 yards pur- 
chased from July 1, 1941, to November 21, 
1941, makes an aggregate of over 
542,000,000 yards of cloth of various types 
that the Army has already purchased, all 
of which it purchased on a priority basis, 
which deprives the garment workers not 
only in the men’s garment industry. but 
in the ladies’ garment industry, of the 
material which is essential to keep these 
factories employed. 

If we are to have a six-to-eight-mil- 
lion-man army as planned, it will require 
from three to four times this amount of 
cloth to supply this army. Conserva- 
tively, it will take out of the nondefense 
market somewhere around 1,000,000,000 
yards of cloth for Army purposes alone, 
not including the amount required for 
the Navy and other war purposes 

The Government cannot transfer this 
tremendous amount of cloth from non- 
defense to defense factories without 
causing an enormous amount of unem- 
ployment in those clothing factories 
which have been barred from bidding on 
defense clothing by this ruling. 

These figures are based upon the state- 
ment given me by the Quartermaster 
General's office. It seems a foregone 
conclusion that unless this rule is 
changed, Mr. Sidney Hillman’s Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers and other simi- 
lar organizations making men’s clothing 
are going to expand enough to take care 
of this business, while David Dubinsky’s 
Ladies’ Garment Workers and similar 
workers making women’s garments will 
be idle with only one recourse, and that is 
to seek work in Mr. Hillman’s and other 
organizations making men’s clothing, 
and, of course, join their unions. When 
the thing is all over, Mr. Hillman’s organ- 
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ization and similar organizations will be 

double their present size, while Mr. 

Dubinsky’s organization and other 

groups making women’s garments will 

shrivel up to a minor organization, 

CAN THE MEN’S GARMENT WORKERS MAKE 
CLOTHING FOR A TWO OR SIX MILLION MAN 
ARMY? 

According to the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s statement to me, it will require 
the following items of clothing for a two 
or six million man army for a 2-year 
period: 

(a) It will require 29,931,000 shirts for 
a 2,000,000-man army, and 89,793,000 
shirts for a 6,000,000-man army for a 
2-year period. Factories employing Mr. 
Hillman’s group and other similar groups 
making men’s and women’s garments will 
make every one of these 89,793,000 shirts. 
Factories employing Mr. Dubinsky’s gar- 
ment workers and other workers making 
ladies’ garments, such as those in my dis- 
pir, will not be permitted to bid on 1 

t. 

(b) It will require 16,954,000 field 
jackets for a 2,000,000-man army, and 
50,862,000 field jackets for a 6,000,000- 
man army for a 2-year period. Factories 
employing Mr. Hillman’s group and other 
similar groups will make the 50,862,000 
jackets, while factories employing Mr. 
Dubinsky’s garment workers and other 
workers making ladies’ garments are not 
permitted to bid on a contract for 1 
jacket. 

(c) It will require, according to the 
Army, 28,075,000 pairs of trousers of 
various types for a 2,000,000-man army, 
or 84,225,000 pairs of trousers for a 
6,000,000-man army for a 2-year period. 
Factories employing Sidney Hillman’s 
group and other similar groups are man- 
ufacturing and will manufacture, accord- 
ing to this ruling, 84,225,000 pairs of 
trousers, while factories employing David 
Dubinsky’s garment workers and other 
workers making ladies’ garments will not 
be permitted to bid on 1 pair of pants. 

(d) It will require 3,697,000 overcoats 
for a 2,000,000-man army, and 11,091.000 
overcoats for a 6,000,000-man army for 
a 2-year period. Factories employing 
Sidney Hillman’s group and simiiar 
groups making men’s clothing will make 
the 11,091,000 overcoats, and factories 
employing Mr. David Dubinsky’s workers 
and other workers making ladies’ gar- 
ments will be left out in the cold without 
an overcoat to make or the money with 
which to buy one. 

(e) It will require 2,816,000 wool or 
water-repellant mackinaws for a 2,000,- 
000-man army, or 8,448,000 for a 6,000,- 
000-man army for a 2-year period. 
Factories employing Sidney Hillman’s 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers and 
other similar groups making men’s gar- 
ments will make the 8,448,000 mackinaws, 
while factories employing David Du- 
binsky’s group and other similar groups 
making ladies’ garments cannot get a con- 
tract for 1 mackinaw. 

(f) It will require 11,553,000 coats cf 
various types for a 2,000,000-man Army, 
or 34,659,000 coats for a 6,000,000-man 
army for a 2-year period. Factories em- 
ploying Sidney Hillman’s amalgamated 
clothing workers and other groups mak- 
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ing men’s garments will manufacture 
every last one of the 34,659,000 coats, 
while factories employing David Dubin- 
sky’s group and other groups making 
ladies’ garments are not permitted to bid 
on one coat. 

(g) It will require 32,546,414 pairs of 
cotton shorts for a 2,000,000-man army, 
or 97,632,242 pairs of shorts for a 6,000- 
000-man army for a 2-year period. Fac- 
tories employing Sidney Hillman’s amal- 
gamated clothing workers and similar 
groups making men’s clothes will make 
every last one of the 97,632,242 pairs of 
cotton shorts, while factories employing 
David Dubinsky’s group and other similar 
groups making ladies’ garments will not 
be permitted to even bid on one pair. 

(h) It will require 14,435,000 pairs of 
woolen drawers for a 2,000,000-man army, 
or 43,305,587 pairs of woolen drawers to 
supply an army of 6,000,000 men for a 
2-year period. Factories employing Sid- 
ney Hillman’s amalgamated clothing 
workers and other similar groups making 
men’s clothing are going to make every 
last one of the 43,305,587 pairs of woolen 
drawers, while factories employing David 
Dubinsky’s group and other groups mak- 
ing ladies’ garments won’t be permitted to 
even bid on one pair. 

(i) It will require 33,262,736 cotton 
undershirts for an army of 2,000,000 men, 
or 99,788,208 undershirts for an army of 
6,000,000 men for a 2-year period. Fac- 
tories employing Sidney Hillman’s amal- 
gamated clothing workers and Similar 
groups making men’s clothing will make 
the 99,788,208 cotton undershirts, while 
factories employing David Dubinsky's 
ladies’ garment workers and similar 
groups making ladies’ garments will not 
be permitted to bid on a contract for one 
cotton undershirt. 

(j) It will require 14,438,121 woolen 
undershirts for an army of 2,000,000 men, 
or 43,314,363 woolen undershirts for an 
army of 6,000,000 men for a 2-year period. 
Factories employing Sidney Hillman’s 
amalgamated clothing workers and simi- 
lar groups making men’s garments are 
going to make 43,314,363 woolen under- 
shirts, while factories employing David 
Dubinsky’s ladies’ garment workers will 
not be permitted to bid on a contract to 
manufacture one woolen undershirt. 

Iam informed that next year, 1943, the 
United States military requirements of 
wool will be about 650,000,000 pounds, or 
about 50 percent more than the combined 
miiltary and civil requirements for 1941; 
so wool cloth for the makers of ladies’ 
garments is going to be increasingly 
Scarce as time goes on; and that means 
more and more unemployment in that 
field. At the same time, the makers of 
men’s garments will have much more 
military work than they can handle. 

Summarizing, according to the figures 
of the Quartermaster General of the 
United States Army, it will require, all 
told, 187,707,861 shirts, field jackets, 
trouser, overcoats, mackinaws, coats, 
cotton and woolen drawers, and cotton 
and woolen undershirts to supply an 
Army of 2,000,000 men for 2 years, or 
563,123.583 of these items to supply an 
Army of 6,000,000 men for 2 years. 

According to the agreement made be- 
tween Donald Nelson, production czar, 
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and Sidney Hillman, a member of the 
War Production Board, who is also head 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and 
similar organizations making men’s 
clothing will make every last one of the 
563,123,583 items of clothing enumerated, 
While factories employing David Dubin- 
sky with his 285,000 workers, and other 
similar organizations making ladies’ gar- 
ments, will not be permitted to bid on 
one item of Army clothing. 


This is enough clothing to supply each 
enlisted man with 15 shirts for a 2-year 
period, or 742 for a 1-year period; with 
more than 8 field jackets for a 2-year 
period, or 4 field jackets for a 1-year 
period. It is sufficient to supply each 
man with 14 pairs of pants for a 2-year 
period, or 7 pairs of pants for a 1-year 
period; with almost 2 overcoats for a 2- 
year period, or 1 for a 1-year period. On 
average, it will supply each man, in addi- 
tion to the overcoats, with 1% mackinaws 
for a 2-year period. There are enough 
coats to supply each man with 6 for a 
2-year period, or 3 for a 1-year period. 
There are enough undershirts, wool or 
cotton, shorts and drawers, wool or cot- 
ton, to furnish each man with 23 pairs 
of drawers or shorts and 23 undershirts 
for a 2-year period, or more than 11 un- 
dershirts and 11 pairs of shorts or draw- 
ers for a l-year period. The above, of 
course, includes a 50- to 100-percent dis- 
tribution item, or a reserve for distri- 
bution. 

These figures do not include the cloth- 
ing for the one to two million men we 
will have in the United States Navy, and 
Iam assuming that the same rule applies 
to the manufacture of Navy clothing. 
Under this agreement between Mr. Don- 
ald Nelson and Sidrey Hillman, Sidney 
Hillman’s Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers and similar groups making men’s 
clothing, or working in factories where 
men’s clothing is made, are going to make 
cvery last item for the Army and Navy, 
while David Dubinsky’s group of workers 
aud other groups making ladies’ gar- 
ments, despite the fact that unemploy- 
men’, is going to be tremendous due to 
the requir: ments of millions of yards of 
cloth for the Army and Navy, will not be 
able to bid on one item of clothing. 

Mr. Speaker, I again call attention to 
the fact that Mr. Sidney Hillman’s Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers left the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and went to 
the C. I. O. and remained there, where 
Mr. Sidney Hillman has becume not only 
a power in the C. I. O. but apparently a 
power in our Government. David Du- 
binsky and his workers, who mak ladies’ 
garments, left the American Federation 
of Labor, went with Sidney Hillman to 
the C. I. O., left the C. I. O. and came 
back to the American Federation of 
Labor again. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know how you or 
the Members of this House feel about 
this matter, but I have come to the con- 
clusion that Sidney has David over a bar- 
rel and is not only about to use but is 
actually using the bed slat. I am not 
going to try to refute the argument that 
Mr. Sidney Hillman's organization and 
similar organizations of makers of men’s 
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clothing are entitled to the business they 
have lost due to these 2,000,000 men going 
into the Army. On the other hand, it 
would be ridiculous to argue in the face 
of these facts that the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and similar workers 
making men’s garments have lost this 
amount of business. The number of 
items of clothing manufactured for the 
Government in wartime per man is many 
times the number of items which that 
man would have purchased had he re- 
mained in civilian life. 


WHEN WAS THIS AGREEMENT MADE? 


While there was apparently some sort 
of an arrangement prior to Mr. Donald 
Nelson's appointment as production 
czar, Mr. Browning told me over the 
telephone that this order was in com- 
pliance with an agreement made between 
Mr. Sidney Hillman and Mr. Donald Nel- 
son. The Honorable Robert P. Patter- 
son, Under Secretary of War, also stated 
that a similar policy was laid down by 
the Office of Production Management 
prior to the creation of the War Pro- 
duction Board. I want to emphasize 
here and now that, in my opinion, the 
War Department, from the Secretary and 
Under Secretary of War on down to the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot are 
not responsible for this condition. Itisa 
condition brought about through the Of- 
fice of Production Management and the 
War Production Board and its officials. 
It is a fair question to ask, “Just when 
was this agreement made?” Was it made 
before or after Mr. Donald Nelson was 
made production czar? Was the agree- 
ment made between Mr. Nelson and Mr. 
Hillman as a condition of Mr. Nelson’s 
appointment as production czar? Is Mr. 
Sidney Hillman interested in production 
for war purposes, or is he interested in 
and devoting his energies to production 
of war materials in his own organization? 
Is Mr. Nelson the production ezar or is 
Mr. Nelson merely an automaton sitting 
on the production czar’s throne while 
Sidney Hillman sits behind the throne 
pulling wires and pressing buttons which 
manipulate the automaton called Don- 
ald Nelson? Have they hamstrung Don- 
ald Nelson before he took the job or has 
Donald Nelson been given a free hand 
to deal with these problems as they come 
up. The fact of the matter is, and I am 
forced to the conclusion, that Sidney 
Hillman is the man who is telling Donald 
Nelson, the Secretary of War, the Under 
Secretary of War, the generals in the 
Army, from four stars on down, and the 
admirals in the Navy just who is going 
to be permitted to make Army and Navy 
clothing. 

Congress recently made William S. 
Knudsen a three-star general. If this 
condition is to continue and Sidney 
Hillman is going to tell the War Produc- 
tion Board and the War Department 
from the Secretary of War on down what 
they have to do, Congress should create 
a new generalship making Sidney Hill- 
man a five-star general so he will actu- 
ally and legally outrank everybody else. 

In conclusion, to avoid any misunder- 
Standing, may I say again that the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers or any other 
group of workers and factories who make 
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men’s clothing are entitled to enough 
business not only to replace the business 
and work they have lost because of the 
men leaving civil life and going into the 
Army, but they are entitled to enough 
work and enough business to keep every 
worker busy full time and to occupy every 
square foot of factory space available for 
that purpose. On the other hand, they 
are not entitled to add one worker or to 
add one foot of factory space or one 
machine so long as there are workers in 
other clothing industries who are unem- 
ployed and so long as there is 1 square 
foot of available unused factory space 
that can be used in a garment factory 
making ladies’ garments. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In view of the fact 
that the motor industry is being con- 
verted into other production in Detroit 
and in other Michigan cities, does the 
gentleman know of any reason why these 
plants in Muskegon and Cadillac could 
not be converted into making these men’s 
clothing? 

Mr. ENGEL. They can be. The Cad- 
illac factory actually bid on 50,000 Irish 
drill trousers and were low bidders. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman 
means they could make them without 
any conversion of their plant? 

Mr. ENGEL. They bid on them and 
were the low bidder, but were turned 
down because they were making women’s 
garments and not men’s garments. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Are they in the gen- 
tleman's district? 

Mr. ENGEL. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why does not the 
gentleman suggest that they join the 
C I. O. and pay Sidney Hillman's treas- 
ury a good round sum? Another thing, 
has the gentleman any figures on the 
amount of overtime Sidney Hiliman’s 
workers are getting paid for today at time 
and a half and double time, while Dubin- 
sky’s workers are idle? 

Mr. ENGEL. I do not know anything 
about that, but I do know that the men’s 
garment workers cannot make all of these 
garments and I do know that there are 
some 600,000,000 yards of wool going out 
of civilian production into Army pro- 
duction, and there is another billion 
yards of cloth that you cannot take out 
of production for civilians and put it 
into Army production without taking it 
out of the factories that have been con- 
suming that cloth. They are both men’s 
and women’s clothing factories and I 
think they are entitled to a fair amount 
of the business, and unless you change 
this they are either going to have to go 
on relief or go on the unemployment rolls 
because the only recourse is to get work 
in the factories.making men’s clothing. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL, I yield. 

Mr. MAY. I am just wondering if all 
those small factories that the gentleman 
refers to as being engaged in the manu- 
facture of clothing are not in that group 
known as the small business group of the 
country. 

Mr. ENGEL. Yes; they certainly are. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. These Hillman fac- 
tories must be employing many men who 
will be needed in the Army. If you took 
some of the women out of the Dubinsky 
outfit, could they not do the same work 
and take their places? 

Mr. ENGEL. You could put these 
workers to making men’s garments in- 
stead of making both men’s and women’s 
garments. In this case you have a fac- 
tory making garments for men and 
women and they are devoting their entire 
time to making women’s garments, but 
they could make men’s garments and I 
think they should be entitled to do it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I understand that, 
but the point I am getting at is this, that 
by giving part of this business to the 
gentleman’s factories in Cadillac and 
Muskegon it would release some of Mr. 
Hillman’s men for the Army, and the 
women in the other factories would be 
able to take over their jobs and do the 
same work. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Priest). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Courtney] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


LET WASHINGTON AWAKE 


Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, state- 
ments are made here in Washington al- 
most daily to the effect that the people 
of our country generally are not aroused 
to the gravity of the war situation; that 
they do not realize the necessity for all- 
out effort and sacrifice; that they are 
indulging in a dangerous spirit of com- 
placency; that they are pursuing the 
even tenor of their ways, secure in the 
confidence that easy victory will come 
to us in this struggle, because we have 
won in every other war. 

By reason of the contacts I have had 
in a few sections of the country recently, 
and the volume and contents of mail 
coming constantly to my desk from my 
district and my State generally, I do not 
believe that such a condition exists. On 
the contrary, the people of the country 
are aroused. They are paying their 
share of the staggering tax burden and 
buying bonds to the limit of their ability, 
freely and gladly. With no show of 
concern they are giving up their automo- 
biles and facing dwindling stocks of re- 
frigerators, radios, washing machines, 
and all those appliances that were one 
aspect of the American standard of liv- 
ing. Old men, and men long past their 
prime, but still with the burden and 
anxiety of maintaining their families, are 
losing their former businesses or their 
hard-won positions in commercial estab- 
lishments, now fast clcsing everywhere 
on account of the war efforts. They are 
too old for a change, they are confused 
and dazed, but they try hopefully to find 
a place in some other line, all without 
murmur or complaint. 

Though every day news saddens a com- 
munity somewhere that some boy known 
and loved there through the playdays of 
childhood and studious days of youth, is 
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dead on some far-flung battle front, 
mothers and fathers, knowing that be- 
fore peace comes crepe will shut out the 
day for many thousands of homes in 
America, theirs too perhaps, conceal their 
grief and anxiety, give more and more 
boys to serve in whatever part of the 
globe they are needed and in whatever 
assignment, and the boys themselves 
await their calls impatiently, with strong 
hearts and high courage. In fact, the 
people of this country are “as one man, 
welded in heart and mind to fight to vic- 
tory and scorn the cost.” 

There is one thing lacking, however, to 
complete the picture and that is a certain 
lack of that high and inspired leadership 
here in Washington that these days re- 
quire and demand. By that statement I 
do not in anywise indict the President, 
whose courage, example, and generalship 
are superb and thrilling, nor his ranking 
naval and military advisers here whose 
constant devotion to the tremendous 
problems involved in this war is heroic. 
I refer rather to the Congress itself and 
to some of the rank and file of official 
Washington. What we need on the pat 
of Congress, as someone has expressed it, 
is “an example of patriotism and honest 
economy, undiminished by political con- 
sideration or expediency” and what we 
need from Army, Navy, and departmental 
officials in this city, to which the eyes of 
the country are constantly turned, is for 
them to further inspire our people by 
showing that they know their jobs, that 
they have sound and considerate and 
well-tempered judgment, that they are 
in close cooperation each with the other, 
that their energy is untiring, their per- 
severance unflagging, and their vigilance 
unceasing. 

The people of this country, with all 
their patriotic willingness and zeal, have 
a well-founded feeling that official Wash- 
ington in part, at least, makes too many 
mistakes, bungles too many assignments, 
spends too much time trifling with little 
things, to the neglect of the big ones, and 
has not itself caught up with the country 
in going all-out for war. 

A few instances will suffice. There was 
Pearl Harbor. If Army and Navy offi- 
cials had immediately given all the details 
of the losses, admitted the lack of cooper- 
ation between the branches of service 
that before that debacle had existed since 
time out of mind, not only there but 
everywhere else in our Military Estab- 
lishment, and pledged the people it would 
not happen again, the incident might 
have been a blessing in disguise, though 
they are hard words to say when we think 
of the many lives so tragically and need- 
lessly lost. But no. First, the Secretary 
of the Navy must fly to Hawaii, then come 
back and tell the people next to nothing; 
then a commission must be organized to 
laboriously examine witnesses, take 
proof, and report. Report what? That 
there had been a lot of negligence on the 
part of those charged with the protection 
of our possessions, our ships, our planes, 
and our lives. Not until the President 
spoke a week ago did the people know 
whether the damage we sustained there 
was negligible or cataclysmic. A few 
nights ago there was an air-raid alarm 
in a California city, with hours of black- 
out and antiaircraft fire. Four people 
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were killed as a direct result. The Sec- 
retary of the Navy announces that there 
were no enemy planes over the city. The 
Secretary of War says that there were 15 
planes over the city, commercial planes, 
he says, hired by fifth columnists and 
operated for effect. These two gentle- 
men at least should compare their guesses 
before issuing statements. 

Mr.GORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, COURTNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GORE. I am stirred by the elo- 
quence of the gentleman’s address and 
want to say that I believe I bespeak the 
opinion and sentiment of the entire Con- 
gress in hailing the gentleman from the 
Sixth District of Tennessee as one Mem- 
ber of Congress who has been patriotic 
and unselfish in all his endeavors, 

Mr. COURTNEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution and compli- 
ment. 

Take the instance of the practical de- 
struction of the Normandie through sab- 
otage or, what is as bad, negligence on 
the part of the Navy of the grossest, most 
stupid, inexcusable, and criminal charac- 
ter. You Members have been down to 
the Navy and War Departments here 
many times. If you, a Member of Con- 
gress representing 250,000 people, want to 
go into one of their buildings here, where 
even a spy could not find anything but a 
lot of furniture and worthless old files, 
you must, under guard, go to a desk, tell 
your life’s history, be fingerprinted al- 
most, and have an identification button 
the size of a silver dollar pinned on your 
coat. Then you are permitted to visit 
some ensign or second lieutenant about 
some matter of more or less trivial im- 
portance. To leave the building, a Mem- 
ber of the House or even a Senator must 
find another certain desk, surrender his 
dollar-sized badge, and receive in return 
a pass to permit him to get out. I sup- 
pose if one of us lost our button while 
inside they would just keep us in the 
building for the duration. 

And yet the Navy had taken over this 
huge vessel, the Normandie, worth 
$56,000,000, one of the biggest and fastest 
ships afloat, that we were turning into a 
troop ship, with enough room to speed a 
whole division of the Army to any critical 
spot on our far-flung front. Two thou- 
sand five hundred or three thousand peo- 
ple were employed on the job. You did 
not need any identification or investiga- 
tion to get on there and go to work. Alla 
workman had to do was to pay a union 
boss fees and dues amounting to $26 and 
he could march right on. 

And many aliens, many of German and 
Italian descent, were so employed. I 
think the fire was caused by sabotage. 
Germany boasts that it was. It is claimed 
that the fire broke out in a dozen places 
at once. 

If not, while they will not let you light 
a cigarette in some of these old temporary 
Army and Navy buildings here, the de- 
struction of which would be a godsend, 
on the Normandie they allowed stocks of 
highly inflammable material to be col- 
lected in sections where hundreds of men 
were operating blow torches. 

Since December 7 the souls of our 
people have been deeply stirred, though 
their eyes were wet with tears the while, 
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at the magnificent fight of MacArthur 
and his immortals in the Philippines, 
rivaling the bravery and stoicism of the 
ancients at Thermopylae. 

Of course agitation swept the country 
to send reinforcements. Until the Presi- 
dent spoke to us last week we were not 
told that it was a military impossibility. 
The people generally did not realize how 
many thousands of miles away the Philip- 
pines are, how many hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons in ships, not, possibly avail- 
able, it would take to transport and 
supply a force capable of withstanding 
250,000 Japanese soldiers with unlimited 
reinforcements possible from nearby 
home bases, and how the movement of 
such an armada, if possible of organiza- 
tion, could not be successfully conducted 
because Japan has arched a series of iron 
rings about these islands, the diameter 
of the smallest of which is a thousand 
miles, within which arcs the enemy is 
vastly superior in the air, on the water, 
and under the seas. 

The morale of the country would 
have been greatly strengthened had the 
Army and Navy Departments disclosed 
these facts officially to the country 2 
months ago. Our people are not chil- 
dren. If news is bad, they want to hear 
it, and the fiber of their high resolution 
will only be toughened and strengthened 
thereby. 

Here in Washington we are urging folks 
back home to cut out all frivolity, to econ- 
omize, to work all the time, to cut out 
holidays, yet if you will pick up any issue 
of the Army and Navy journal you will 
find that some of the officials of these or- 
ganizations stationed in Washington are 
carrying right along with their dinners 
and teas and social functions. And a few 
days ago, when a battleship was launched 
in Virginia—just another incident of get- 
ting ready to fight—there were present at 
the elaborate ceremonies a member of 
the Cabinet, 7 Senators, 20 Members of 
the House, two or three train carloads 
of dignitaries from the State whose name 
the ship bears, to say nothing of the 
31,000 workmen who, reluctantly, no 
doubt, were called upon to lay down their 
tools for the time and listen to quite a 
number of speeches of varying lengths by 
Officials of sundry rank and grade. 

And on last Monday, the day after 
Washington’s birthday, Congress did 
nothing whatever on the floor of the 
House or in committee. Both branches 
solemnly met at noon, heard a Member 
read Washington’s Farewell Address, 
which most of us know by heart already, 
and then as solemnly adjourned. And 
while perhaps every Member was thank- 
ful for a little time to get to his desk 
and catch up on pressing office matters, 
to the Nation it appeared that we were 
urging the workers of the country to omit 
the holiday while taking advantage of it 
ourselves. 

All these are little matters, certainly; 
but small as they are, they have their 
effect. 

Then, take the question of the so- 
called pensions for Congressmen. I voted 
against this proposal 2 years ago, in time 
of peace, and, of course, had the less rea- 
son to support it recently. Immediately 
after its passage I signed a petition to 
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expedite its repeal. But the considera- 
tion of this measure at all by Congress 
at this time is another case in point. 
It was grossly misrepresented by the press, 
but the universal condemnation that was 
voiced was not because all the people mis- 
understood the law. Many of those who 
protested knew it was not a steal, a grab, 
or a raid on the Treasury; perhaps they 
knew that the cost to Congressmen was 
$500 a year, that he must have reached 
the age of 62, and had 5 years’ service, 
and then would draw perhaps $50 a 
month, and largely from a retirement 
fund already built up over a period of 
years; that the cost to the American 
people would have been less than one- 
tenth of 1 cent per year for each man, 
woman, and child in the country. The 
criticism was directed not so much at the 
bill as at the fact that we were in this 
period of emergency trifling with little 
things. What matters some semblance 
of security for us in old age when men 
are fighting on the seven seas with no 
assurance that they will even live to old 
age, or for a year, or for a day, or for 
an hour, or for a moment, 

The country knows that a committee 
from this House has worked for months 
on, and that we will be called on soon to 
give consideration to, a rivers and har- 
bors bill of the widest scope and stagger- 
ing in the amount involved, which in- 
cludes many projects not necessary to 
the war effort and which well might 
await action unti! peace comes, when 
measures to help with reconstruction will 
be in order. While the consideration of 
this measure will not be trifling with 
little things from the standpoint of its 
enormous cost, they are little matters in 
point of proportion, not now worthy of 
attention, with the earth on fire, the 
destinies of the world at stake, and the 
lives, liberty, and happiness of all our 
people trembling in the balance. 

We nervously listened to labor and 
declined to write a ceiling for wages in 
the price-control bill. The Senate still 
refuses to bring out the Smith bill, passed 
months ago by the House, that would 
have outlawed strikes during the emer- 
gency. There are not so many strikes 
now. Newsweek, in its issue of Friday 
last, listed 24, involving 8,710 em- 
ployees—11 A. F. of L., 10 C. I. O., and 
3 independent- union strikes—not all, of 
course, involving war industries. But 
more disputes have been brought to the 
new War Labor Board in the last 5 weeks 
than in the first 6 months of the old 
Defense Mediation Board, involving de- 
mands for union shops, closed shops, and 
compulsory unionism, according to David 
Lawrence in a recent column—and more 
and serious labor trouble is coming unless 
we take steps to prevent it. Here in 
Washington leaders of the A. F. of L. and 
the C. I. O. have buried for the time their 
ancient differences and are jointly plan- 
ning an offensive—conniving and con- 
spiring and contriving for huge wage in- 
creases in the near future—while Ameri- 
can boys die all over the world, poorly 
armed and largely unprotected, because 
Washington and this Congress for years 
has feared and cringed before organized 
labor. 

We are dodging our responsibility, and 
the country knows it. We are not up- 
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holding the hands of the Commander in 
Chief, who said last week that we must 
not permit special privileges or advan- 
tages for any one group or occupation. 

Donald Nelson’s plea for work as usual 
on the Monday that came the day after 
Washington’s Birthday fell on deaf ears 
in the airplane factories on the west 
coast. The 40-hour-week law still pre- 
vails and workmen must be paid extra 
wages for overtime and double time for 
Sundays and holidays to make the guns 
and ships and planes and powder and 
shells that are to save our country, if it is 
to be saved at all. We ask our soldiers 
and sailors to risk their lives 24 hours of 
the day for a pittance, yet say to them 
that we cannot get them enough arms for 
their self-defense because our unions will 
not permit their members to budge over 
their 8 hours a day and 5 days a week 
unless we can raise the money to pay 
them on the basis of time and a half and 
double time. How the conscience of 
Congress can tolerate this is beyond the 
power of my comprehension, yet you saw, 
on Friday last, in this House, organized 
labor in this country contrive to put 
to rout by an overwhelming majority a 
measure that would have abolished for 
the time the 8-hour day. 

And now, in this connection, one other 
ee as to the power of organized 
labor: 

The Selective Service Act is one of the 
most powerful and comprehensive laws 
upon our statute books, and one whose 
administration in letter and spirit should 
be just, inviolable, and sacred. 

Under that law, the Government says 
to youth and age alike from 18 to 65: You 
must register and come within the limits 
of our complete jurisdiction to be as- 
signed to work or to fight or otherwise 
to serve in that capacity to which you 
are assigned. And to some within these 
limits it says: You are to change the 
whole plan and fabrie of your life, and, 
leaving your present pursuits, your home, 
your family, and your friends, you are to 
be subjected to hard, rigorous training 
for a time and then required to offer your 
bodies as a living sacrifice for your coun- 
try, if necessary, upon whatever front, in 
whatever clime it is commanded. 

The law specifically provides in sub- 
stance that— 
no deferment from training and service of 
any individual shall be made except upon 
the basis of the status of such individual 
and no deferment shall be made of indi- 
viduals by occupational groups. 


Notwithstanding that, the Director of 
the Selective Service System, responding 
to the pressure from organized labor, 
saw fit cn February 3, 1942, to issue, inso- 
far as he could, a blanket deferment of 
labor leaders. I quote two sections of 
the order: 


1. It is considered in the national interest 
and essential to the war-production program 
that a harmonious relationship be main- 
tained between labor and industry. To ac- 
complish this purpose it is desirable that 
there continue to be duly authorized and 
competent representatives of Government, 
labor, and industry who will, in considering 
and disposing of questions of mutual inter- 
est, expedite the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

2. Registrants who are keymen in the 
maintenance of such harmonious relations, 
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and who are employed in that activity by the 
Government, by industrial organizations, or 
by local, national, or international labor 
organizations may be given serlous consid- 
eration for deferment. 


Oh, the Director hastened to explain 
when he learned of thousands upon 
thousands of telegrams that deluged Con- 
gress from an outraged people that he 
did not mean to say what his language 
implicd. He was just referring to a few 
key liaison labor men; that deferment 
of any labor leader was still a question 
for the local boards. But if that order 
did not mean anything, it would not have 
been given. It at least was meant to 
give color and framework for a pretty 
general deferment of labor leaders. 

In general reply to the hundreds of 
telegrams and letters that have come to 
me protesting this order, I think I may 
say that should there hereafter exist any 
attitude by local or appeal boards looking 
to the general deferment by groups of 
movie people, radio people, or labor 
leaders Congress will add to the Selec- 
tive Service Act such further prohibitory 
restrictions as may be necessary to pre- 
vent such action. 

Other things might be mentioned if 
time permitted. The Office of Civilia.: 
Defense, for instance, that, set up to pro- 
tect our lives and property from bombing 
attacks, proposed to spend on that func- 
tion just half of the amount it expected 
to lay out on wholly irrelevant activities 
ranging from teaching of rhythmic danc- 
ing to subsidizing the manufacture of 
new kincs of toys for children. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COURTNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have here an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from the morning’s 
newspaper which shows that strikes in 
February increased 77 percent over those 
in January, and involve 357 percent more 
workers, and resulted in 206 percent 
more hours lost than in the preceding 
month. 

Mr. COURTNEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Or, the action of the dignified and 
usually sound Secretary of the Treasury, 
in shelling out $80,000 for a Walt Disney 
cartoon film to inspire the people to fill 
out their income-tax returns, when, of 
course, one must do it anyhow or go to 
jail, regardless of the humorous interven- 
tion of Donald Duck, Dumbo, Mickey 
Mouse, or Pluto the Pup. 

I believe the people back home have 
made out a case. The Congress and the 
rank and file of official Washington have 
left undone many big things that they 
should have done and have done many 
foolish, trivial little things that they 
should not have done. 

The people back there have before 
them constantly a graphic and inspiring 
symbol of this war, best expressed I 
think in a cartoon I recently saw in a 
local newspaper. It pictured the Bataan 
Peninsula, now our last outpost in the 
Far Eastern waters, as two huge, hinged 
gates, beyond which the Japanese hordes 
strain and push and pound. But the 
doors still hold barely shut, for through 
twin handles of the doors MacArthur has 
inserted his bare arm in place of a bolt 
or bar. As the doors bulge from the 
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pressure beyond, and the handles tear 
into the naked flesh, the pain of his 
position shows no reflection upon his de- 
termined and heroic face. And against 
the portals, helping to check their out- 
ward bulge, wounded and stricken Amer- 
ican boys must throw shoulder and hip 
and body and all because the people in 
other months, and labor and industry and 
Washington itself, were asleep to our 
danger and made no proper plan or prep- 
aration against attack. 

But the people of this country are 
awake now and as they strive in every 
way they can themselves to measure up 
to the spirit and the heroism of that 
picture always before them, they rightly 
expect from official Washington the same 
full measure of heroic self-sacrifice, de- 
votion to country, and intelligent, con- 
stant and devout attention-to the tre- 
mendous issues confronting us, to the 
exclusion of little and petty and trivial 
things. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has expired. 

SPECIAL ORDER 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlemen from New 
York (Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from New York yield to me 


for a unanimous-consent request? 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER, Cer- 
tainly. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr.LEAVY. Mr.Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LT. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sorry to keep the House 
in session at this late hour, when the 
dinner pots are on and boiling. I assure 
you I would not do so were it not for 
the fact that my remarks from the Well 
of the House last Thursday have been 
given such wide publicity throughout the 
country, and have been so misconstrued 
and distorted in so many quarters that 
I feel that I owe a duty to the Congress, 
to the people of the United States, and 
to myself to amplify my real purpose 
and give you the crux of what I had 
meant to convey to the Congress and to 
the people of the United States when I 
took the ficor last Thursday. Before 
launching into my prepared speech I di- 
gress to say that it was with deep regret 
that I observed that the distinguished 
chairman of the Commitiee on Naval 
Affairs, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson], saw fit this morning to take me 
to task in advance of hearing my state- 
ment of this afternoon, despite the fact 
that ample notice had been given on the 
Calendar of the House, and the news- 
papers, to the effect that I would make 
these remarks this afternoon. I regret 
that he was not generous enough or 
sportsmanlike enough to withhold his re- 
marks until I had made this statement. 
I feel confident that had he done so his 
utterances would have been much more 
temperate. 
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As the situation stands, what I am 
going to say now is intended as a reply 
to the remarks of the distinguished 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee as well as to the remarks of my other 
critics. 

I will deem it a favor, Mr. Speaker, if 
I am not interrupted until I have fin- 
ished my prepared statement. 

Mr. Speaker, on February 26, 1942, I 
endeavored to call the attention of the 
House and the country to the distressing 
and un-American practice of awarding 
commissions in the Army and the Navy 
to men of very little, if any, previous 
military or naval training and experi- 
ence, and to favoritism awarded to these 
men while in the service. My remarks 
were prompted by my knowledge of nu- 
merous specific cases which have, during 
the past year, been called to my atten- 
tion, climaxed by an Associated Press 
dispatch dated February 25 relating that, 
although the commanding officer of the 
Brooklyn Naval Hospital is quoted as say- 
ing that Lt. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
was in “fine condition” following a sim- 
ple appendectomy performed on him on 
February 10, 1942, he is being granted 
shore leave for an additional month so as 
to keep in contact with physicians. At 
this point I deem it well to read the tull 
text of this dispatch, it being as follows: 
ROOSEVELT, JR., WON'T JOIN FLEET FOR ANOTHER 

MONTH 

New York, February 25.—Lt. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., son of the President, has been 
ordered to remain ashore for a month to keep 
contact with physicians before rejoining the 
Atlantic fleet. 

Capt. G. E. Robertson, commanding officer 
of the Brooklyn Naval Hospital where young 
Roosevelt underwent an appendectomy Feb- 
ruary 10, said he was in “fine condition” and 
would be released soon, He issued the shore 
order to provide for a routine check up of the 
President's son after a period of recuperation. 


It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the average period for convalescence 
from an appendicitis operation is 2 
weeks, yet I am told by eminent 
physicians and surgeons, including one 
distinguished Member of the House, that 
it is not unusual for the period for com- 
plete and absolute convalescence to last 
as long as 6 weeks in cases wherein com- 
plications follow the operation or the 
existence of related ailments are dis- 
covered. Desiring to be eminently fair, 
I now state that, as a layman, I probably 
may have misjudged the medical facts 
in the case of Lieutenant Roosevelt, and 
in the light of such probability, I here 
and now sincerely apologize to him for 
any affront caused by my remarks of last 
Thursday, and my apology likewise ex- 
tends to those Members of the House, 
and the members of the public, who may 
also have been affronted. 

Before proceeding further I desire to 
clearly and emphatically state that my 
previous remarks, and my present re- 
marks, were made, and are being made, 
on my own volition and responsibility 
without consultation with any of my col- 
leagues on the Republican side of the 
aisle. The viewpoint and convictions I 
have expressed, and am expressing this 
afternoon, are my own, and I do not pre- 
sume to speak for any of my colleagues. 
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I had no intention of pursuing this sub- 
ject further, and I certainly would not be 
doing so this afternoon were it not for the 
amazing misconceptions which have got- 
ten abroad in the Congress and through- 
out the country with regard to the real 
and exact purpose of my remarks of last 
Thursday. That purpose was either 
never clearly understood or else it has 
been entirely lost sight of in the grand 
rush to accuse me of seeking to under- 
mine confidence in the President of the 
United States. The froth has been al- 
most unanimously mistaken for the sub- 
stance, and the spotlight has been played 
entirely on the symbol of the practice of 
which I complained, rather than on the 
practice itself. The case of Lieutenant 
Roosevelt, who many of our mutual 
friends have told me is a splendid young 
man, was used only for the purpose 
of illustrating and bringing out into bold 
relief the practice of favoritism which all 
of us who have eyes to see with and ears 
to hear with know to exist. Although I 
am well aware of the fact that I grabbed 
a hot potato in using one of the Presi- 
dent’s sons to illustrate my point, yet my 
remarks this afternoon are not in the 
nature of a plea of confession and avoid- 
ance. However, I readily confess to two 
errors in judgment in connection with 
my remarks of last Thursday. They are 
as follows: 


No. 1, It was unwise to attempt to dis- 
cuss such an important topic in the 1 
minute at my disposal. It was impossible 
to make my real purpose clear in that 
narrow limit of tiine. In other words, my 
remarks of last Thursday should have 
covered the field of the statement I am 
now making. 

No. 2. It was an error not to preface my 
remarks by the following statement 
which appears in the extension and revi- 
sion of those remarks at page 1696 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recor? for February 26: 

There is no place for the slightest degree of 
favoritism in our armed services. Justice 
must be dispensed with an even hand to every 
man in the Army and the Navy. A soldier or 
a sailor from the humblest and most obscure 
family must stand on an equal footing in all 
respects with those who are members of the 
most prominent families in the land. That 
is a fundamental precept of our American 
form of government. 


I confidently assert that there is not a 
single Member of the Congress who will 
take issue with me on the siatement I 
have just quoted, and yet that was the 
meat and the essence of my remarks of 
last Thursday. I feel sure that the three 
distinguished gentleman who followed 
me in taking the floor last Thursday 
would not have been so intemperate in 
their statements condemning me had 
they conceived my real purpose. Like- 
wise, knowing, as I so well do, the fine 
attributes of character of the majority 
leader, I have the utmost assurance that 
that distinguished gentleman would not 
have given such a fiery statement to the 
press as is ascribed to him in the early 
edition of the Washington Post for Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942. Apparently referring, 
among other things, to my remarks on 
the subject under discussion, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
mack] bitterly decried: 
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Attacks by individuals on the President 
and on the administration's prosecution of 
the war effort. 


I am sure that any man or woman 
who wants to be fair will agree with me 
that it is indeed going far afield to char- 
acterize the earnest effort I am making 
to eliminate the scourge of favoritism 
from our armed forces as an attack on 
the President or on his prosecution of the 
war. Such a characterization would be a 
rank distortion of the facts. Any such 
unfair connotation would be building an 
hypothesis on an hypothesis. When you 
gentlemen on the Democratic side of the 
aisle come to know me better, you will 
realize that I always hew very close to 
the line and let the chips fall where they 
may. Viewing the matter in retrospect, 
it is perhaps unfortunate that I chose a 
son of the President as an illustration of 
the evil on which my fire is being cen- 
tered, instead of choosing the case of a 
relative of a man of lesser prominence. 

Be that as it may, I reiterate the state- 
ment made by me here last Saturday, 
namely, that any Member of the House, 
or the public, is cordially invited to sub- 
mit to me a bill of particulars with re- 
gard to the son or relative of any promi- 
nent Republican, either in or out of Con- 
gress, who has been the recipient of an 
unearned commission, or of unwarranted 
favors, at the hands of the Army or the 
Navy, and I promise you that I will not 
pull my punches with respect to any such 
case. Incidentally, as an example of 
how the accounts of this entire affair 
have been garbled by the press, reference 
is made to the Associated Press dispatch 
of last Saturday wherein it is erroneously 
stated that I challenged the democratic 
majority to submit similar cases dealing 
with the sons of Republicans to me. If 
the gentlemen of the press will refer to 
last Saturday’s Recorp, they will readily 
learn that an invitation, and not a chal- 
lenge, was extended, and my sole purpose 
in extending that invitation was to pro- 
vide for a proper and complete airing of 
the facts in all such cases. Sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander. 

On last Saturday the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs asked me, from the floor, the fol- 
lowing hypothetical question: 

Does the gentleman think it is a crime to 
send a man to a hospital for 30 days’ leave 


after he has had an operation for appendi- 
citis? 


In my discussions of this subject I have 
dealt with no case which in any way in- 
volves a question of that kind. If the 
gentleman from Kentucky will read the 
record of my remarks of last Thursday, 
and the news item therein referred to, 
he will learn that Lieutenant Roosevelt 
is being released from the hospital and 
has been granted shore leave of 1 month 
outside the hospital. 

It is true that it is very. difficult for 
me to view the granting of easy commis- 
sions in our armed forces objectively, be- 
cause I came out of the first World War 
after a limited term of service as a buck 
private of cavalry, and climbed the mili- 
tary ladder to my present rank of cap- 
tain of cavalry in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps by dint of hard work—correspond- 
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ence courses on military subjects and ac- 
tive duty training during 8 long years. 
My case is in common with those of vir- 
tually all Reserve officers. Likewise, it is 
apropos to cite the cases of our midship- 
men and cadets in the Naval and Mili- 
tary Academies who graduate therefrom, 
after 4 years of hard work and sedulous 
application to their studies, and are 
awarded the lowest commissioned ranks. 
It must be very disheartening to those 
fine lads to observe nontrained men being 
taken directly from civilian life and given 
top flight commissions. I anticipate the 
argument will be made that the Army 
and Navy are in need of the technical 
and scientific abilities of some of these 
commissioned civilians. I readily grant 
the validity of that argument, but why 
in the name of common sense, in the 
name of common justice, is it necessary 
to invest a technician or a scientist with 
the rank and title of captain, commander, 
major, or colonel in order to utilize his 
expert services? By doing so we are 
cheapening the issuance of commissions, 
and detracting from the dignity, the high 
honor, and the responsibility which has 
always heretofore been a part and parcel 
of a commission in the Army and the 
Navy. 

In the beginning I stated that I am 
speaking on my own responsibility, and 
for myself alone. That statement still 
holds good. However, in view of the fact 
that the Democratic leadership in the 
House has seen fit to inject the bugaboo 
of partisanship into this affair, I feel 
that, without presumption, I can say— 
and I should say—that every Republican 
Member of the Congress is backing—and 
will continue to back—the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration to the limit in all measures 
for the successful prosecuting of the war. 
In that respect there cannot be—and 
there must not be—a center aisle divid- 
ing the Republican and the Democratic 
Parties. Lads of Republican lineage are 
fighting shoulder to shoulder this after- 
noon with lads of Democratic lineage on 
every war front in the Far East, and they 
are standing on the alert together in the 
front lines throughout the world. If for 
no other reason, we owe it to these lads 
who are facing the bayonet to eschew 
partisan wrangling and captious debate. 
Yet it is not paradoxical to say that valid 
and fair criticism of any aspect of our 
war effort which is subject to question 
should certainly not be curbed. Indeed, 
such criticism is vitally needed to stimu- 
late that degree of vigilance, keenness, 
alertness, and assurance which we must 
have in order to prosecute the war to 
a final and decisive victory. This im- 
mutable principle is admirably stated in 
another way, in a brief filed last Satur- 
day in the Supreme Court of the United 
States by the Schenectady Union Pub- 
lishing Co., in these words: 

The right to criticize our rulers distin- 
guishes our way of life from that of the 
dictatorships; it is our major corrective, and 
without it the democratic mode is impossible. 


Mr. Speaker, although I have borne the 
entire brunt of this controversy, and have 
been unjustly subjected to bitter criti- 
cism, yet I have no misgivings, and I 
shall feel perfectly content if my efforts 
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result in the rights and privileges of all 
our soldiers and sailors being more even- 
ly balanced in the scales. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. I did not know the tenor 
of your remarks. I did think at the time 
you made that remark on the floor that 
you were presumptuous if you are not a 
medical man to attempt to determine 
whether a man is fit to go into the service 
or not, after the debilitating effect of an 
operation for appendicitis. I thought 
that was rather presumptuous, and I 
think so yet. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I will 
say to the gentleman I know nothing 
about medicine except that gained by 
cross-examining medical experts as a 
country lawyer. 

Mr. WHITE. I can cite hundreds of 
cases where men have been incapacitated 
for over a year. I think it is presumptu- 
ous for any man to attempt to pass judg- 
ment on a matter of that kind. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I have 
covered that in my statement. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, wiil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I gladly 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. GORE. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman for his fine spirit in 
apologizing to Lieutenant Roosevelt and 
his presentation to the House. It shows 
that severe and hasty criticism is apt to 
lead to mistakes, yet today in the gentle- 
man’s recantation it seems to me he nas 
leveled a serious charge by his invitation 
of a bill of particulars as to the Republi- 
cans who have been shown favoritism. 
The gentleman infers that members 3f 
the Democratic Party have been shown 
favoritism, That I deny. To grant a 
commission to a man to perform a neces- 
sary function in the armed forces, and 
thereby giving him a rank, cOmmensu- 
rate with his duties, thereby releasing a 
man who is trained for the field of battie, 
is not favoritism. To me it is good sense 
and it is good military strategy. It is 
proper use of the manpower of this 
Nation. I hope while the gentleman is 
recanting he will also apologize to the 
House for the inferential charge that 
favoritism has been displayed toward 
members of the majority party. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I am 
afraid the gentleman has not carefully 
read my previous remarks, nor has he 
listened attentively to my remarks this 
afternoon, for the reason that I have at 
no time said that favoritism has been 
confined to the Democratic ranks. 

Mr.GORE. Well, what did the gentle- 
man mean? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Just a 
moment and I will answer your ques- 
tion. That statement was made because 
of the fact that there was injected into 
this matter by the Democratic leader- 
ship the bugaboo, as I referred to it in 
my remarks, of partisanship. I am try- 
ing to make it clear, I am placing the 
utmost stress, if you please, on the thesis 
that it makes no difference to me whether 
a man is the son or the relative of a 
Republican, Democrat, Hindu, or China- 
man, he is entitled to be on an even 
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footing with his fellows. The inference 
that I gained from this blast that was 
hurled at me and at other Republicans 
unnamed was—in fact, the word “snip- 
ing” was used, which is a rather indelicate 
word and certainly not apropos—that we 
were using this subject as a means of 
Sniping at and undermining the Demo- 
cratic administration. I wish to make 
it clear that there is no partisanship con- 
cerned here; that I would just as gladly 
and willingly take up the cudgel in a 
case involving a partisan of any political 
party whatsoever. That is the only pur- 
pose that I advance in that connection. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman does not 
mean to ‘eave the impression, then, that 
he thinks favoritism has been played 
toward members of the majority party? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. As I 
clearly said to the gentleman a while ago 
I have never made that statement either 
directly or inferentially. 

Mr. GORE. And you do not mean to 
leave that inference? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Such 
an inference cannot be fairly gained from 
anything I have ever said. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I gladly 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am not at all dis- 
posed to take any part in this particular 
question the gentleman was speaking on 
today, for the reason that I believe we 
who remain here and who are not doing 
any fighting—and that applies to fellows 
who are in uniform, too, and do not in- 
tend to do any fighting—do not have any 
right to find any fault with anyone else 
who is not fighting, but in making that 
statement I am not referring to the gen- 
tleman from New York, for he saw service 
in the last war as a private. But when 
you talk about favoritism, you heard the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL], 
today—just a few moments ago—tell 
here and cite the record and give the 
source of his information, how this man 
Sidney Hillman, who is under pay from a 
union today, is getting the benefit of con- 
tracts for the manufacture of clothing for 
his union, the union which pays him, 
while factories in the gentleman's district 
at Cadillac and Muskegon are denied con- 
tracts for doing the same kind of work, 
although they were the lowest bidders. 
As a result of that policy Hillman’s em- 
ployers, the union which pays him, get 
extra work—will have overtime jobs at 
pay and a half while the men and women 
at Cadillac and Muskegon are out of 
work. That is favoritism, and it is rank 
favoritism. There should not be any of 
it. It is a thing that I for one have 
criticized. There is plenty of favoritism 
by the administration in the awarding of 
these contracts. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I would 
like to say for the benefit of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, inasmuch as he 
used the word “recanting” that I am cer- 
tainly not recanting my primary stand 
with regard to the elimination of favor- 
itism in the Army and the Navy. I in- 
tend to work unstintingly to root out that 
pernicious practice. 
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Mr.GORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. GORE. By that bare statement 
the gentleman alleges that there is 
favoritism. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Right. 

Mr. GORE. Will the gentleman, using 
his own phrase, in a “bill of particulars” 
show where favoritism has been practiced 
in the Army or the Navy? To me they 
are doing the best they can. They are 
utilizing the manpower of this Nation in 
trying to prosecute successfully a great 
war, and I hope the gentleman will either 
substantiate that charge so it can be cor- 
rected or withdraw his charges. 

Mr, WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. As I 
have tried to make clear, my charge of 
favoritism is based on cases that have 
come to my attention, all of which are 
amply documented, and the general 
knowledge that has naturally come to a 
Member of Congress during these past 14 
hectic and trying months. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman wants 
some illustrations of favoritism. This is 
what is happening not as between Re- 
publicans and Democrats—nothing of 
that kind—but between the administra- 
tion and the union politicians. I call 
to your attention the trouble we had 
when the Currier Lumber Co. submitted 
a bid to construct defense housing. The 
Government was to build 75,000 houses. 
The Currier Lumber Co, was the lowest 
bidder, and the cost was approximately 
$1,400 per unit Jess than the next bid. 
Nevertheless this administration—and it 
is a Democratic administration—Currier, 
I do not know what his politics is, if he 
has any—nevertheless this administra- 
tion refused to give Currier any part of 
that contract because his men belonged 
to a C. I. O. union instead of to the 
A. F. of L. Now, that is favoritism that 
cost this Government a lot of money. 
There was no excuse for it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from New York yield that I 
may reply to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

Mr. WILLIAM T, PHEIFFER. I will, 
then I must yield to the gentleman from 
Idaho. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman's opinion 
of domestic issues and particularly issues 
involving labor is well known to the 
House, and through his diligence it has 
become well known to the country. The 
time has not yet come, in my humble 
opinion, when it is not a healthy sign, 
a healthy thing to have criticism of do- 
mestic policies, but what we have been 
complaining about and what I am trying 
to get the gentleman to withdraw is his 
implication that the Army and the Navy 
are practicing favoritism. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I shall 
be very glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho again, 

Mr. WHITE. In view of the familiar- 
ity of the gentleman from Michigan with 
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the record of his own party Iam wonder- 
ing if he is seriously contending that the 
Democrats have a monopoly on favorit- 
ism. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, no, no; the 
C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. are favored 
by the majority party or, more accu- 
rately, by the administration. There is 
no doubt about that. You. as Democrats, 
have not been able to get anywhere when 
it comes to plum picking with all these 
labor fellows. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman does not 
contend that we have a monopoly on 
favoritism in view of the record of the 
gentleman’s own party, does he? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In return, favoritism 
has been extended by these organizations 
to the administration, for instance by 
the contribution to the campaign fund to 
the tune of $440,000 by Lewis and the 
United Mine Workers in 1936. The ad- 
ministration is still—in wartime—paying. 
its political debt to labor politicians. 

Mr. T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, it appearing that no other 
Members of the House desire to interro- 
gate me, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, like 
my distinguished friend the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from New 
York on his public apology to Lieutenant 
Roosevelt. It is the act of a big man that 
he is willing publicly to admi* he has 
made a mistake and to apologize. I lis- 
tened with interest and I hoped he would 
stop there. Had he stopped there he 
would have been in a position where he 
would have commanded complete respect 
of everyone present and all who might 
read the Recorp. He went further, how- 
ever, and requested the submission to him 
of a bill of particulars of a Republican 
appointed to an unearned commission. 
I was sorry to hear him make that state- 
ment. I assume that men who are ap- 
plying for commissions are applying as 
Americans, not as Republicans, Demo- 
crats, or as independents. I can assure 
the gentleman that I do not know of any 
case where a man has received a commis- 
sion who was not entitled to one. I have 
friends who are members of the opposite 
party who served with honor and dis- 
tinction in the World War. They feel 
they can help our country in this crisis, 
and I think they can. 

To the extent that it is proper for any- 
one to contribute to their ambitions to- 
ward again serving our country, I think 
anyone would be justified in calling their 
qualifications to the attention of the 
proper officials. In any event, it is not as 
Republicans or as Democrats but as 
Americans that these men are seeking to 
serve our country. 

The gentleman from New Yorx also 
referred to the granting of “easy com- 
missions” in the Army. I can assure the 
gentleman I have no knowledge of that. 
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I know nothing about it: I know many 
men are anxious to serve their country. 
I know men who served as officers in the 
World War are willing to enlist as pri- 
vates today. To me it is a great inspira- 
tion that such men are anxious to serve 
our country. Young men, middle-aged 
men, men advanced in years are desirous 
of serving. I received a letter from a boy 
13 years old begging me to get a waiver 
so he could enlist in the Army and be- 
come a trumpeter. That letter was an 
inspiration to me. 

I was also sorry to hear the gentleman 
refer to the Democratic Party putting 
partisanship into this affair, and I was 
also regretful of the statement that “I 
have borne the brunt of this controversy.” 
The answer to that is very simple. This 
whole unfortunate thing started as a re- 
sult of what the gentleman from New 
York himself said. The gentleman 
brought it upon himself. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize we are all human 
and we all like to sort of try to throw a 
cloud over our own main mistakes. May 
I close by expressing regret, and I do not 
say this in any controversial sense, that 
the gentleman injected these additional 
elements into his discussion today, but 
may I congratulate him again for making 
— 7 public apology to Lieutenant Roose- 
velt. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. WHITE]? 

There was no objection. 


WE ALSO NEED FOOD TO ENABLE US TO 
WIN THE WAR 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, our plans 
for 1942 call for doubling our output of 
planes, ships, tanks, and implements of 
war. Our program for 1943 will provide 
more than twice as much equipment as 
we will manufacture in 1942. 

While making plans for this large vol- 
ume of war equipment, little is being done 
to increase our food supply. We realize 
that we will need huge quantities of gas- 


oline for our planes, fuel for our ships 


and tanks, and munitions for our guns, 
but we have not announced plans for in- 
creasing our food supply in proportion to 
our increased requirements for supplying 
. the men in our armed forces and other 
millions employed in our factories. 

Just a few weeks ago we found that we 
would need to greatly increase our output 
of smokeless powder, which in turn re- 
quires a large increase in supply of alco- 
hol, so we proceeded to allocate to the 
new objective the molasses that would 
make 1,200,000 tons of sugar out of an 
already short supply. I do not object to 
the emergency allocation, but I do think 
we should make immediate plans to re- 
Place the sugar which involves 18 percent 
of our consumptive requirements. 

It seems to me that when we double the 
production of ships, or planes, or tanks 
that we should provide not alone for the 
additional men to handle this new war 
equipment but that we should also plan 
the production of both munitions and 
food that will be needed to supply this in- 
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creased force, in place of just supplying 
the munitions by robbing our food supply. 
We have the resources to supply both 
food and munitions. 

As chairman of the Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation Committee of the House, I have 
been making an investigation of the pos- 
sibilities of stepping up our food produc- 
tion in the 17 reclamation States. We 
have plenty of additional land and lots 
of sunshine, and we also have the farmers 
and most of the equipment to add hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of food that 
we need, such as dairy products, sugar, 
meats, and so forth. All that is required 
to increase food production is a * 
more water for the land. 

PROJECTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION SHOULD BE 

COMPLETED 

We have a number of reclamation proj- 
ects scattered through the 17 reclamation 
States on which construction has ad- 
vanced to the point where the lands are 
now under partial production, or are al- 
most ready for cultivation. Farmers 
have already moved to the lands on some 
of these projects. They have built homes, 
leveled the land, secured their farming 
equipment, and are now ready to produce 
crops if they are provided with irrigation 
water. The projects to which I refer are 
from 75 to 90 percent complete, and with 
final completion being postponed because 
of possible lack of funds. 

As an example of the type of projects 
that I refer to, let me mention the Payette 
division of the Boise project in Idaho, 
which is being constructed at a cost of 
about eight and one-half million dollars, 
and for which appropriations of six and 
one-half million dollars have already 
been made. The dam to divert the water 
has been built, the main canal and the 
laterals are ready, and more than 300 
families have settled on the land, built 
their homes, and are now prepared to 
produce a large new supply of the items 
of food most needed, such as dairy prod- 
ucts, meats, sugar, and so forth. 

So you will better understand the pos- 
sibilities of increasing our food produc- 
tion by supplying water to this new land, 
let me tell you a little about the volume 
of food produced on adjoining land. In 
1941 the farmers in Ada and Canyon 
Counties, in Idaho, produced 14,727,820 
pounds of butterfat, having a value of 
$6,440,079, and also 16,166,057 pounds of 
evaporated milk and 13,030,100 pounds 
of powdered milk. These same two coun- 
ties also produced last year 8,000,000 
pounds of hybrid sweet corn seed, more 
than 80 percent of all this valuable seed 
produced in the United States. 

Sugar today is our most needed food 
item. A new sugar factory is being built 
within 10 miles of the project on which 
construction is about to stop. This fac- 
tory if furnished a full supply of beets 
for this year’s campaign, will make up 
65,000,000 pounds of our sugar shortage. 
Construction of the factory was started 
in 1941 with a view of securing a ma- 
terial part of beet supply from the new 
lands of the Payette division of the Boise 
project. 

I also want to tell you that our Idaho 
farmers are making plans to support our 
war effort 100 percent. On February 17 
representatives of our beet growers met 
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with the Governor of our State for the 
purpose of making plans to double sugar 
production in Idaho, and particularly to 
consider the growers’ labor problem. I 
am going to quote from the Associated 
Press report of the meeting of Idaho 
beet growers with Governor Clark: 


Representatives of Idaho sugar-beet growers 
and processors held a conference Tuesday 
with Governor Clark on labor supply and 
came away with his personal guarantee that 
manpower would be available to work a proj- 
ected 100,000-acre crop 

“Iam willing to guarantee personally that 
nobody in Idaho is going to lose any crop 
because of lack of labor,” the Governor com- 
mented, adding an appeal to the State’s press 


.for cooperation in quieting fears among 


farmers that help would not be forthcoming 
for the expanded crop sought to relieve the 
sugar shortage. 

“Tell your people to get in and plant every 
acre that can be used for beets,” he counseled 
the gathering. “We'll save every bit of the 
crop. 

“I believe there are enough patriotic people 
in Idaho who won't let any crops go to waste,” 
Clark averred. “It would be a pitiful thing 
if we had to say, our men were on the front 
lines and didn’t have the proper food.” 


Mr. Speaker, I am not offering criti- 
cism about devoting every pound of steel 
and everything else we have to our war 
effort. I want to get this war job done 
just as quickly as possible, but I feel it 
my duty to call attention to the fact that 
we will need food to win the war, just as 
surely as we need guns and powder. We 
can easily secure many of the needed 
items to replace imports from the Philip- 
pines and other offshore areas now cut 
off for the duration of the war, at least, 
by completing a few reclamation proj- 
ects, and at small cost, with the use of 
a very limited amount of materials. 

Our War Production Board is charged 
with the responsibility for allocating ma- 
terials for most essential uses. I am sure 
that our War Production Board will 
shortly be calling for a large increase in 
production of sugar, dairy products, and 
meats. We should, therefore, include the 
necessary appropriation items in the 
pending Interior bill, so that when the 
time arrives to resume work the projects 
I mention may be speedily completed. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
special order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. May] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, due to the 
lateness of the hour, and in view of the 
remarks just made by our distinguished 
floor leader, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] I desire to 
waive my 10 minutes’ time. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor and to include a 
letter regarding canned filled milk. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that that 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
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of the House of the following titles, 

which were thereupon signed by the 

Speaker: 

J R. 691. An act for the relief of Richard 
ve; 

wan R. 794. An act for the relief of Catherine 
ard: 

H. R. 962. An act for the relief of Mult- 
nomah County, Oreg.; 

H. R. 1060. An act to vest absolute in the 
city of Dearborn the title to lot 19 of the 
Detroit Arsenal grounds subdivision, Wayne 
County, Mich.; 

H. R. 1647. An act for the relief of William 
H. Dugdale and wife; : 

H. R. 1755. An act for the relief of C. M. 
Sherrod and Daisy Mimms, administratrix of 
the estate of Arthur Mimms; 

H. R. 1793 An act to authorize mailing of 
small firearms to officers and employees of 
enforcement agencies of the United States; 

H. R. 2300. An act to correct the descrip- 
tion of land added to the Bryce Canyon 
National Park pursuant to the act of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1931; 

H. R. 2302. An act to adjust the bound- 
aries of the Cedar Breaks Nationa’ Monu- 
ment ani the Dixie National Forest, in the 
State of Utah, and for other purposes; 

H. R 2428. An act for the relief of G. F. 
Brown; 

H. R. 2460. An act for the relief of Ruth 
Steward, administratrix of the estate of 
Luther F. Steward; 

H.R. 2718. An act for the relief of Jean N. 
Burton and Laura Jones; 

H.R, 2908. An act for the relief of William 
H. Evens; 

H. R. 2980. An act for the relief of National 
Heating Co., Washington, D C.; 

H. R. 3014. An act to accept the cession by 
the State of Michigan of exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the lands embraced within the 
Isle Royale National Park, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 3032. An act for the relief of J. G. Fox; 

H. R. 3200 An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Arkansas to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claims 
of W. M. Hurley and Joe Whitson; 

H. R. 3433 An act for the relief of Bessie 
Pearlman and George Roth; 

H. R.3610. An act for the relief of Minnie 
C. Sanders; 

H. R. 8697. An act for the relief of John E. 
Newman; 

H. R. 3829. An act for the relief of Lonnie 


Bales; 

H. R. 4010. An act for the relief of Thelma 
Carringer and others; 

H. R. 4019 An act for the relief of John J. 
Jenkins; 

H. R. 4336 An act to accept the cession by 
the State of Washington of exclusive juris- 
diction over the lands embraced within the 
Olympic National Park, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 4386. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain.lands to the Isle Royale Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Michigan, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 4414. An act for the relief of Andrew 
Wichmann; 

H. R. 4626. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Jane Hawk, a minor, and 
J. L. Hawk; 

H. R. 4648. An act to amend the act of 
August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1418), entitled “An 
act authorizing construction of water con- 
servation and utilization projects in the 
Great Plains and arid and semiarid areas 
of the United States,” as amended by the 
act of October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1119); 

H. R. 5026. An act for the relief of the Louis 

- Puccinelli Bail Bond Co.; 

H. R. 5413. An act to validate settlement 
claims established on sections 16 and 36 
within the area withdrawn for the Matanuska 
settlement project in Alaska, and for other 
purposes; 
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H. R. 5481. An act to transfer Blair County, 
Pa., from the western judicial district of 
Pennsylvania to the middle judicial district 
of Pennsylvania; 

H. R. 5545. An act for the relief of H. Earle 
Russell; 

H. R. 5573. An act for the relief of Mrs. Noel 
Wright and Bunny Wright; 

H. R. 5605. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
J. B. Conmy; 

H. R. 5646. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Simon, lieutenant commander (S. C.), United 
States Navy, and R. D. Lewis; 

H. R. 5865. An act for the relief of Builders 
Specialties Co.; 

H. R. 6003. An act to amend an act en- 
titled “An act providing for the zoning of the 
District of Columbia and the regulation of 
the location, height, bulk, and uses of build- 
ings and other structures and of the uses of 
land in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 20, 1938; 

H. R. 6072. An act authorizing the States 
of Arizona and California, jointly or sepa- 
rately, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Colorado River 
at or near Needles, Calif.: 

H.R.6107. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to per- 
mit the vestry of Rock Creek Parish to utilize 
for burial sites certain land within its present 
holdings in Rock Creek Cemetery; 

H. R. 6270. An act to amend subsections 
(b), (d), and (e) of section 77 of the Judicial 
Code so as to transfer the county of Meri- 
wether from the Columbus division of the 
middle district af Georgia to the Newnan 
division of the northern district of Georgia, 
and to change the terms of the district court 
for the Macon and Americus divisions in the 
middle district of Georgia; 

H. R. 6332. An act to revise the boundaries 
of the Chickamauga-Chattanooga National 
Military Park in the States of Georgia and 
Tennessee; 

H. R. 6536. An act to change the name of 
Conduit Road in the District of Columbia; 

H. J. Res. 231. Joint resolution to approve 
and authorize the continuance of certain pay- 
ments for the hospitalization and care of Leo 
Mulvey. and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 260. Joint resolution to authorize 
the United States Maritime Commission to 
acquire certain lands in Nassau County, 
N Y; 


The SPEAKER, announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 1782. An act to authorize the payment 
of a donation to and to provide for the travel 
at Government expense of persons discharged 
from the Army of the United States on ac- 
count of fraudulent enlistment; 

S. 1891. An act to amend an act to provide 
allowances for uniforms and equipment for 
certain officers of the Officers' Reserve Corps of 
the Army so as to provide allowances for 
uniforms and equipment for certain officers 
of the Army of the United States; and 

S. 2282. An act to provide for the planting 
of guayule and other rubber-bearing plants 
and to make available a source of crude rub- 
ber for emergency and defense uses. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills and joint 
resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: 


H. R. 691. An act for the relief of Richard 


Bove: S 

H. R. 794. An act for the relief of Cather- 
‘ine Ward; 

H. R. 962. An act for the relief of Multno- 
mah County, Oreg.; 

H. R. 1080. An act to vest absolute in the 
city of Dearborn the title to lot 19 of the 
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Detroit Arsenal grounds subdivision, Wayne 
County, Mich.; 

H. R. 1647. An act for the relief of William 
H. Dugdale and wife; 

H. R. 1755. An act for the relief of C. M. 
Sherrod and Daisy Mimms, administratrix of 
the estate of Arthur Mimms; 

H. R. 1793. An act to authorize mailing of 
small firearms to officers and employees of 
enforcement agencies of the United States; 

H. R. 2300. An act to correct the descrip- 
tion of land added to the Bryce Canyon 
National Park pursuant to the Act of Febru- 
ary 17, 1931; 

H. R. 2302. An act to adjust the boundaries 
of the Cedar Breaks National Monument and 
the Dixie National Forest, in the State of 
Utah, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2428. An act for the relief of G. F. 
Brown; 

H.R. 2460. An act for the relief of Ruth 
Steward, administratrix of the estate of 
Luther F. Steward; 

H.R.2718. An act for the relief of Jean 
N. Burton and Laura Jones; 

H. R. 2908. An act for the relief of Wil- 
liam H. Evens; 

H. R. 2980. An act for the relief of National 
Heating Co., Washington, District of Colum- 
bia; 

H. R. 3014. An act to accept the cession by 
the State of Michigan of exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the lands embraced within the Isle 
Royale National Park, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3032. An act for the relief of J. G. 
Fox; 

H. R. 3200. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Arkansas to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claims of W. M. Hurley and Joe Whitson; 

H. R. 3433 An act for the relief of Bessie 
Pearlman and George Roth; 

H. R. 3610. An act for the relief of Minnie 
C. Sanders; 

H. R. 3697, 
Newman; 

H. R. 3829. 
Bales; 

H. R. 4010. An act for the relief of Thelma 
Carringer and others; 

H R. 4019. An act for the relief of John J. 
Jenkins; 

H. R. 4336. An act to accept the cession by 
the State of Washington of exclusive juris- 
diction over the lands embraced within the 
Olympic National Park, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 4386. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain lands to the Isle Royale Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Michigan, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 4414. An act for the relief of Andrew 
Wichmann; 

H. R. 4626. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Jane Hawk, a minor, and J. L. 
Hawk; 

H R. 4648. An act to amend the act of 
August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1418), entitled 
“An act authorizing construction of water 
conservation and utilization projects in the 
Great Plains and arid and semiarid areas of 
the United States”, as amended by the act of 
October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1119); 

H. R. 5026. An act for the relief of the Louis 
Puccinelli Bail Bond Co.; 

H.R.5413. An act to validate settlement 
claims established on sections 16 and 36 with- 
in the area withdrawn for the Matanuska 
Settlement project in Alaska, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 5481. An act to transfer Blair County, 
Pa., from the western judicial district of 
Pennsylvania to the middle judicial district 
of Pennsylvania; 

H. R 5545. An act for the relief of H. Earle 
Russell; 

H. R. 5573. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Noel Wright and Bunny Wright; 

H.R. 5605. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
J. B. Conmy; 


An act for the relief of John E. 


An act for the relief of Lonnie 
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H.R. 5646. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Simon, lieutenant commander (SC), United 
States Navy, and R. D. Lewis; 

H. R. 5865. An act for the relief of Builders 
Specialties Co.; 

H. R. 6003. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act providing for the zoning of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the regulation of the 
location, height, bulk, and uses of buildings 
and other structures and of the uses of land 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 20, 1938; 

H. R. 6072. An act authorizing the States 
of Arizona and California, jointly or sep- 
arately, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Colorado 
River at or near Needles, Calif.; 

H. R. 6107. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
permit the vestry of Rock Creek parish to 
utilize for burial sites certain land within 
its present holdings in Rock Creek Cemetery; 

H. R. 6270. An act to amend subsections 
(b), (d), and (e) of section 77 of the Judi- 
cial Code so as to transfer the county of 
Meriwether from the Columbus division of 
the middle district of Georgia to the New- 
nan division of the northern district of 
Georgia, and to change the terms of the dis- 
trict court for the Macon and Americus divi- 
sions in the middle district of Georgia: 

H. R. 6332. An act to revise the boundaries 
of the Chickamauga-Chattanooga National 
Military Park in the States of Georgia and 
Tennessee; 

H. R. 6536. An act to change the name of 
Conduit Road in the District of Columbia; 

H. J. Res. 231. Joint resolution to approve 
and authorize the continuance of certain pay- 
ments for the hospitalization and care of Leo 
Mulvey, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 260. Joint resolution to authorize 
the United States Maritime Commission to ac- 
quire certain lands in Nassau County, N. Y. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.GORE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o'clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 3, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


The Committee on Ways and Means 
will hold a public hearing on revenue 
legislation on Tuesday, March 3, 1942, 
at 10 a. m. Further hearings will be 
held beginning on Monday, March 9, 
1942. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
will hold public hearings on H. R. 6617, 
a bill to promote the prosecution of war 
by exempting from State, Territorial, and 
local taxes the sale, purchase, storage, 
use, or consumption of tangible personal 
property and services for use in perform- 
ing defense contracts, and for other pur- 
poses, beginning on Wednesday, March 
4, 1942, at 10 a. m. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


The Committee on Immigration and 


Naturalization will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, March 4, 1942, on H. R. 6633. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
Beginning at 10 a. m., Wednesday, 
March 4, 1942, there will be held a hear- 
ing before Subcommittee No. 3 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary on the fol- 
lowing bills: H. R. 4579 and H. R. 6582, 
to amend subsection (c) of section 1 of 
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(S. 3055), an act to provide conditions 
for the purchase of supplies and the 
making of contracts by the United 
States, and for other purposes; and H. R. 
6444, to provide for the registration of 
labor organizations, business and trade 
associations, and so forth. The hearing 
will be held in the Judiciary Committee 
room, 346 House Office Building. 


COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


A meeting of the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation will be held at 
10:30 a. m., Wednesday, March 4, 1942, 
in room 353, House Office Building, for 
the purpose of considering H. R. 6522, 
a bill to amend an act entitled “An act 
to prevent speculation in lands in the 
Columbia Basin prospectively irrigable 
by reason of the construction of the 
Grand Coulee Dam project and to aid 
actual settlers in securing such lands at 
the fair appraised value thereof as arid 
land, for other purposes,” act of May 27, 
1937 (Stat. 208), and for other purposes. 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 

FISHERIES 


POSTPONEMENT OF HEARINGS ON H. R. 6503 


This will advise you that the hearings 
previously scheduled for Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 17, 1942, at 10 a. m., have been post- 
poned until Thursday, March 5, 1942, at 
10 a. m., on the following bill: H. R. 6503, 
to extend and amend certain emergency 
laws relating to the merchant marine, 
and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1448. A letter from the president, Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
hours of employment and safeguard the 
health of females employed in the District of 
Columbia,” approved February 24, 1914, to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1449. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to provide for payment and settlement of 
mileage accounts of officers and travel allow- 
ance of enlisted men of the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. TARVER: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 6709. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1848). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union 

Mr. HART: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 6554. A bill to 
amend war-risk insurance provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, in 
order to expedite ocean transportation and 
assist the war effort; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1849). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NELSON: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 453. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 6709, a bill making ap- 
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propriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1850). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions was dis- 
charged from the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 6334) for the relief of Ralph 
Adams, and the same was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEAM: 

H. R. 6708. A bill to provide for the auto- 
matic issuance of national service life in- 
surance to all persons in active service in all 
military forces of the United States, in such 
amounts as are necessary to give them $10,- 
000 of free insurance for the period of the 
war; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY: 

H.R.6710. A bill to amend the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Relief Act of 1940; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TARVER: 

H. Res. 451. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 6709, a bill making 
appropriation for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules, 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H. Res. 452. Resolution for an investigation 
relative to the production of industrial al- 
cohol, synthetic alcohol, and synthetic rub- 
ber; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Michigan, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider their Senate Con- 
current Resolution No. 3, relative to a mill- 
tary road from Detour to Sault St. Marie, in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; to the 
Committee on Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia: 

H. R. 6711. A bill relating to the compensa- 
tion of Clarence W Thompson for services as 
a rural mail carrier; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: 

H. R. 6712. A bill for the relief of Robert 
M. Morton; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 6713. A bill directing the Court of 
Claims to reopen a certain case and to cor- 
rect the errors therein, if any, by an addi- 
tional judgment against the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEYER of Maryland: 

H. R. 6714. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
Elliott and Helen Elliott; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Washington: 

H.R. 6715. A bill for the relief of public- 
utility district No. 1 of Cowlitz County, 
Wash., and making an appropriation; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

2507 By Mr. BURDICK: Resolution of the 
Burke County, N Dak., Nonpartisan League; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2508. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the New 
York Federation of Post Office Clerks, Local 
No. 10, National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, New York City, concerning the pro- 
posed extension of the work-week beyond 40 
hours for the regular employees of the Post 
Office Department; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

2509. Also, petition of the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York, concern- 
ing House bili 6358, to amend the capital 
gains and losses provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Act; to the Committee on Labor 

2510. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of the 
California joint immigration committee of 
San Francisco, Calif.. relative to the evacua- 
tion of the Japanese from the Pacific coast 
area; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2511. By the SPEAKER: Resolution No. 40 
of the effice of the mayor, Shreveport, La., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to the city gunell of city of 
Shreveport relative to taxation of municipal 
bonds; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Marcu 3, 1942 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Heavenly Father, grant that the joy of 
the Lord may be our strength as we turn 
from the realities of today to that which 
is revealed to us by faith. With a de- 
fined sense of responsibility may we ever 
feel the necessity of keeping our finer 
faculties alive and sensitive to that which 
is right and wrong. 

We pray Thee to dominate our people 
of all ranks and stations with a most 
meditative and humble spirit. Let sacri- 
fice, disappointment, and pain be a chal- 
lenge to all seeking the resources of a 
wise and gracious God at the altar of 
prayer. Forbid that we should be satis- 
fied with less than that which means life 
and destiny which are our birthrights, 
guaranteed to us by the charter of our 
creation. We devoutly pray that our 
fellow countrymen may leave their 
earthly idols, searching the very floors 
and skies for the spiritual heights and 
depths, breasting the currents of toil, 
labor, and self-denial. O sustain us 
through and through by Thy strength, 
inspired by the ageless truth that right 
makes might and that every chain that 
fetters and cramps the immortal soul 
shall be broken. In our dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 
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H.R.6483. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to expedite the provision of 
housing in connection with national defense, 
and for other purposes,” approved October 14, 
1940, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 6550) entitled “An act 
to extend and amend Subtitle—Insur- 
ance of title II of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended (Public, No. 677, 
76th Cong.), approved June 29, 1940, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R 5784. An act to consolidate the po- 
lice and municipal courts of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. McCarran, Mr. Overton, and Mr. 
Burton to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2208) entitled 
“An act to further expedite the prosecu- 
tion of the war,” requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreein votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. O’Manoney, Mr. Doxey, and Mr. 
Austin to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs investigating the disaster to the 
Normandie, or the Lafayette, consisting 
of Messrs. Drewry; IzXc, Sasscer, HEF- 
FERNAN, Maas, Mott, and Bates of Massa- 
chusetts, be granted leave of absence for 
the weck. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein a news- 
paper item. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
a speech I recently delivered over the 
radio, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I expect to make in the dis- 
cussion of the appropriation bill today 
and include therein certain tables. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 


PATERNALISM, THE ENEMY OF 
PATRIOTISM 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, and also to insert in 
the Record a statement of my own on 
Paternalism, the Enemy of Patriotism. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today inserting in the Recorp a few 
remarks on Paternalism, the Enemy of 
Patriotism. I hope the Members will 
reaa this, as I particularly refer to small 
business and what its relationship in the 
picture is. 

About 20 percent of all of our business 
is small business. If these people can 
really be organized, small business can 
save us, and it will not then be a case of 
“save small business.“ Small business 
does not need paternalism. All it needs 
is a chance to really produce. 

Here the gavel fell. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program of 
the day, and following any other special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in connection 
with the remarks I expect to make on the 
agricultural appropriation bill I may be 
permitted to insert certain tables dealing 
with the agricultural problem. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

LONGEVITY PAY FOR POST-OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to urge that the con- 
ferees report the longevity pay bill that 
has now been in conference for some 
time. In view of the rising cost of living, 
it seems to me more importent than ever 
thet this smell increase be granted as 
quickly as posible to our civil-service 
employees in the Post Office Department. 

WALTER WINCHELL 


Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
of the boys in the Press Gallery suggested 
that Walter Winchell was coming down 
here to find out just how he could serve 
in the Navy. My thought would be that 
in view of his past experience and oper- 
ations there might be in the Navy some 
division corresponding to the scavenger 
department, in which he has been oper- 
ating, and he might get in that. He is 
fully qualified for that from past ex- 
perience, 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a point of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the matter of personal privilege. 

Mr. MANSFIELD: Mr, Speaker, the 
Congress a few days ago adopted a con- 
ference report on a bill reported by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. Embraced 
in that was a Senate amendment au- 
thorizing an additional navigation lock 
in the channel at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
My attitude with reference to that mat- 
ter has been grossly misrepresented by 
many newspaper items, four of which 
have been inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, three of which were inserted in 
the House and one in the Senate. 

In these newspaper items I have been 
grossly misrepresented and accused of 
conduct which is reprehensible to an ex- 
treme degree. Conduct, which a distin- 
guished Senator stated upon the floor of 
the Senate was disgraceful. By reason 
of these newspaper publications, and 
more especially by reason of the fact that 
several of them were inserted in the 
Recorp, I have been held up in contempt 
in many sections of the country. They 
have been the cause of my receiving let- 
ters and open postal cards from distant 
points, accusing me of misconduct, some 
going to the extent of saying I would 
destroy our Government for pure graft. 

I shall at this time refer only to those 
items which have been inserted in the 
Recorp, and read a few brief extracts. 

On January 29, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BRADLEY] in an exten- 
sion of remarks inserted an item from 
a Washington newspaper, reading in 
part, as follows: 

The Senate has passed a bill authorizing 
the $8,000,000 expenditure. If the bill could 
become law at once, the new lock could be 
in use by late summer. The possibility of 
an interruption of traffic through the Soo 
would be greatly decreased. As a measure 
of insurance against a national disaster, 
prompt enactment of this bill is imperative. 

But it is stuck fast in the House Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. Representative 
MANSFIELD, of Texas, chairman of that com- 
mittee, is for the new Soo lock. But he in- 
sists that it must be considered mercly as one 
of the many projects in the billion-dollar 
omnibus rivers and harbors measure, And, 
so far, he has successfully blocked the efforts 
of other members to submit the lock au- 


thorization separately for quick action by the 
House. 


Mr. MANSFIELD’s omnibus measure contains 
many “pork barrel” items which Congress cer- 
tainly should not approve. Obviously, he 
believes that the “pork barrel” items will have 
a better chance of going through if they are 
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tied up with the Soo lock and other sound 
and necessary projects. 

We should not like to carry the responsi- 
bility Mr. MANSFIELD is taking upon himself. 


On February 6 the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BrapLey] inserted another 
newspaper item from a Cleveland paper, 
in part, as follows: 


” “WasHINGTON, February 2—One of the few 


streaks of “lean” in the $1,000,000,000 “pork 
barrel” bill reported out of the House Rivers 
and Harbors Committee is the $8,000,000 
project for a new lock in the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal. 

Congressman JOSEPH MANSFIELD (Demo- 
crat, Texas), chairman of the committee, has 
refused to permit the Soo item to be taken 
from the omnibus bill and submitted to the 
House as a separate unit. His reluctance is 
understandable when some other projects in 
the bill are examined. The Soo item is one 
of the projects which will attract votes on 
the floor, because most Members of the House 
realize its importance tc the war-production 
program and would hesitate to vote against 
it, no matter how much “pork” they would 
have to swallow along with it. 


On February 18 the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BRADLEY] inserted an- 
other item from a Washington newspa- 
per, in part, as follows: 

Chairman MAnsFIetp, of your Rivers and 


Harbors Committee, insists that the Soo lock 
project must be considered as just one item 


in the $1,000,000,000 rivers-and-harbors bill. 


You know why. Because that scandalous 
“pork barrel” is so loaded with bad and un- 
necessary projects that it can’t get by unless 
it has a few good and necessary projects. 
You also know that the rivers and harbors 
bill can’t become law for weeks or months. 
Most of it should never become law 


On the following day, February 19, 
Senator Brown, of Michigan, succeeded 
in having his bill for the Soo lock 
adopted as an amendment in the pend- 
ing naval bill. In that connection the 
Senator from Missouri, Mr. CLARK, made 
comment. I quote from the Recorp, on 
page 1477, as follows: 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. President, I am 
glad the Senator from Michigan has offered 
this amendment, because it is for a very 
vitally necessary emergency need, namely, to 
protect the iron supply—which means the 
steel supply—of the United States. 

In passing, I simply wish to comment on 
what I regard as a perfectly disgraceful effort 
to cram down a number of “pork barrel” pro- 
visions in the pending river and harbor bill 
by holding back and including in it such 
a meritorious proposal as that for the Soo 
Canal. 

In that connection, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp as part of my 
remarks an editorial appearing in the St. 
Lcuis Post-Dispatch entitled “Time To 
Ration Pork,” having reference to the pend- 
ing river and harbor bill. 


Mr. Speaker, it is true that I am not 
specifically named in the comment of 
the Senator from Missouri, but I had 
just as well have been. It refers to con- 
duct attributed to me by dozens of news- 
paper clippings, three of which had just 
previously been inserted in the RECORD, 
and one of which was inserted on the 
day previous to the Senator’s comment. 
In fact, I am the only person who had 
been accused of the conduct which the 
Senator denounces as “perfectly dis- 
graceful.” 

No matter what may have been his 
intention, the statement of the Senator 
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from Missouri is in the Recorp, and 
speaks for itself, and will be construed as 
applying to me, and to no other person. 
In these circumstances, Mr. Speaker, I 
respectfully submit that 1 should be 
heard on my plea of personal privilege 
in the defense of my honor and integrity. 
I respectfully submit to the ruling of the 
Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is con- 
vinced that the question is a very close 
one, but the Chair is going to hear the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, at the 
outset I wish to say for the information 
of the House that this is the first time, 
at least since I have been a Member of the 
Congress, and I think the first time since 
the present procedure of handling rivers 
and harbors projects was adopted more 
than 40 years ago, that a project has been 
authorized by separate and specific action 
in the Senate while a rivers and harbors 
bill with the project in it was pending in 
the House. As all informed Members of 
the House know, all rivers and harbors 
bills are and always have been omnibus 
bills containing projects, recommended 
and approved by the engineers in the 
usual way, which cover the entire coun- 
try, including our foreign possessions. 
For more than half a century the Con- 
gress has passed no other kind or type of 
rivers and harbors bills. The authoriza- 
tion of the Soo lock by an amerdment to 
a bill that has nothing to do with rivers 
and harbors is, of course, entirely contrary 
to the usual and and regular procedure 
and is justified only because of the war 
emergency. It is for that reason that I 
offered no objection to the amendment to 
the conference report, but, on the con- 
trary, heartily approved it. 

There have been those who, inten- 
tionally or otherwise, have sought to 
create the impression that I have been 
opposed to the authorization of the Soo 
lock. This is untrue. As a matter of 
fact, it was given birth by the committee 
of which Iam chairman. It had its be- 
ginning on February 11, 1941, by River 
and Harbor Committee resolution, at the 
request of the gentleman from New York, 
Judge CULKIN, a distinguished member of 
the committee. I was present, approved 
it, and as chairman submitted it to the 
Chief of Engineers for investigation and 
report. 

Before this resolution was reported on 
by the War Department this same Soo 
lock was brought before the committee as 
part of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
sea way project. After extensive hear- 
ings it was approved by the committee 
in that project on August 8, 1941, and 
embraced in the general bill. 

In the meantime the report of the 
Chief of Engineers was received on the 
original committee resolution. The re- 
port approved the lock in exactly the 
same terms as those embraced in the 
sea way project. 

Certain interested persons were fearful 
that the St. Lawrence seaway might be 
defeated and that the Soo lock, in such 
event, would go down with it. To allay 
their fears and to make assurance doubly 
sure, I told them I would also bring it 
before the committee on the separate 
report and independent of the St. 
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Lawrence. This was done on September 
23, 1941, and again approved by the 
committee. 

This was the first instance in our river 
and harbor legislation that such favor- 
able consideration was ever given to a 
project as to having it embraced twice 
in the same bill. There is no wonder 
that there was surprise on the part of 
members of the committee when I pre- 
sented it foi hearing. I quote briefly 
from page 221 of the hearing: 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 
(Tuesday, September 23, 1941) 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, Hon. 
JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD (chairman) presiding. 

‘The CuHamman. You may proceed, Colonel. 
Great LAKES CONNECTING CHANNELS, ST. 

Marys Falls, Mich. (H. Doc. 218, 77TH 

Cod.) 

STATZMENT OF COL, EARL NORTH, RESIDENT 
MEMBER, BOARD OF ENGINEERS, RIVERS AND 
HARBORS 
Colonel Nort. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Before you proceed I may 
Say that this is in the St. Lawrence bill 
now. 

Mr. AnGELL. Colonel North, then why co 
you want it as a separate project? 

Mr. Donpero. That is what I was going to 
ask, if it could be considered as a separate 
project. 

Mr, Pirrencer. What is the necessity for a 
separate project if they have already got it 
in the St Lawrence bill? 

The CHAmMAN. They anticipate they are 
going to defeat the St. Lawrence bill. 

Mr. Prrrencer. I suspect that they are not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Colonel North, we. will be 
glad to hear you on the St. Marys River locks, 


Colonel North then explained the proj- 
ect. At the close of the hearing the fol- 
lowing colloquy took place. I quote from 
Page 223 of tie hearing: 


Mr. ANGELL. Do any of the defense agen- 
cles request the improvement? 

Colonel NorTH. Yes, sir. The Department 
received a letter dated March 1, 1941, from 
the Honorable William Knudsen's office rec- 
ommending the construction of the addi- 
tional lock in the interest of national de- 
fense, and the Department also received a 
letter dated March 8, 1941, from Mr. Ralph 
Budd, Transportation Commissioner, Advi- 
sory Commission, Council of National De- 
fense, in which he stated that he considered 
this an emergency measure and said that it 
should be prosecuted as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Donpero. What will be the depth of 
this over the sills? 

Colonel Norrs. Thirty feet, sir; the same 
as the Welland Canal. 

Mr. ANGELL. Thirty feet? 

Colonel Norrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I think that that is suf- 
ficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. There ought not to be any 
objection to this, if it is recommended by Mr, 
Budd, who is president of a railroad. 


The bill with the Soo lock in it twice 
was favorably reported to Congress on 
November 21, 1941. The proponents 
were highly pleased with this action. 
Mr. Budd, of the Transportation Advi- 
sory Commission, president of a great 
railway system and one of our foremost 
authorities on transportation, sent me a 
letter of thanks for helping to secure its 
adoption. 
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Up to this time no one had ever thought 
of an independent bill for the Soo lock or 
for any other project. They simply 
wanted the project approved for the gen- 
eral bill, that having always been the 
customary practice. 

Later, a bill was introduced in the 
Senate for the Soo lock, and passed by 
unanimous consent. I called it to the 
attention of the committee on January 26. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BENDER], 
moved that it be favorably reported. I 
called attention to the fact that it was 
contrary to precedent and might arise to 
plague members of the committee and of 
the Senate. A quorum was not obtained 
and the matter was postponed for a few 
days. 

On January 29, a letter was received 
from Mr. Donald Nelson recommending 
the prompt passage of the Senate bill. 
I called the committee together the next 
morning and urged favorable report of 
the bill, calling attention to the fact that 
precedent should not stand in the way 
of a bill requested as urgent for the prose- 
cution of the war. Several members ob- 
jected to my recommendation, -and 
wanted me to request Mr. Nelson to come 
before the committee. I parried this, as 
I thought it improper to take him away 
from his arduous duties. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER], who had made the motion to 
report the bill was out of the city and 
had not received notice of the meeting. 
Action was therefore postponed till Feb- 
ruary 3, and all members of the com- 
mittee notified. On February 2, Mr. Nel- 
son wrote another letter requesting that 
his former letter be disregarded as he 
did not at that time know that the 
project was pending in the regular river- 
and-harbor bill. The committee then 
voted not to report the Senate bill, nearly 
all members being present. 

All letters from defense agencies 
recommending the Soo lock, were in like 
tenor of those received for approximately 
40 other projects, embraced in the gen- 
eral bill. In fact, some of the others for 
ship building were so urgent that the 
Navy itself had already advanced the 
money and done the work. We had no 
recommendation from any source re- 
questing a separate bill for the Soo lock, 
or for any other project. All had been 
recommended for the general bill, and 
nothing else was asked for, or expected. 

In that connection I call attention to 
the fact that a letter from the Secretary 
of the Navy to the Secretary of War was 
referred to our committee for considera- 
tion. It stated that they had expended 
$4,000,000 for the improvement of a 
project they deemed urgent on the Pacific 
coast, and they wanted the money re- 
turned from the War Department to the 
Navy Department. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For a question. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Just to 
make this observation, that the need for 
the Soo lock is imperative and the need 
for quick action is due to the fact that 
we are stepping up our project of ship- 
building at such a rapid rate that the 
existing locks could not take care of the 
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ships being constructed, and this has 
been further aggravated by the torpedo- 
ing of ships carrying ore from South 
America for east coast shipyards. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The gentleman is 
no more impressed with the urgency of 
this lock than Iam. God knows I pushed 
it long before I ever heard of the gentle- 
man in the picture. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I whole- 
heartedly agree with the gentleman. He 
has been very much in favor of this lock, 
and I personally resent some of the criti- 
cism that has been leveled at him. He 
has been doing his duty as chairman of 
the committee trying to hold this matter 
in the omnibus bill, which has been the 
practice of the House for 50 years, as he 
has pointed out; but this is an emer- 
gency proposition, occasioned by the 
present war. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate bill not being approved by the 
House committee, the Soo lock was again 
author zed by the Senate, attaching it as 
a rider to a naval affairs bill, The gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON], 
chairman of the committee in charge, 
phoned me for information in regard to 
it. I requested him to accept it in con- 
ference, as it was a meritorious project, 
and I was glad to have it enacted in that 
manner and get it out of the way. 

The claim made by these newspapers 
that I want to hold the Soo lock in the 
omnibus bill in order to gain votes for 
certain so-called “pork barrel” projects is 
rather far-fetched. In the first place, 
the projects that have been designated 
as “pork” do not concern me personally, 
nor the people of my district. We can 
only have a national interest in any of 
them at most. Anyone familiar with the 
course of procedure knows that they are 
not voted upon collectively. They are 
considered separately and independent 
of each other in the Committee of the 
Whole in like manner as items in an 
appropriation bill. 

To show the ridiculousness of some of 
these contentions, I will call attention 
to a statement from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch inserted in the Record by the 
Senator from Missouri. The Post-Dis- 
patch, of course, is not of the sensational 
type of some of the other papers involved. 
In its “pork barrel” list it places the ca- 
nalization of the Neches and Angelina 
Rivers in Texas. No such project was 
ever in the bill for the canalization of 
these rivers. There is no question of in- 
land navigation involved. It is all ocean 
shipping, on channels 30 to 34 feet deep, 
and no change in those channels was con- 
templated. 

The ports of Port Arthur, Beaumont, 
and Orange in Texas, and Lake Charles 
in Louisiana, all have the same outlet to 
the Gulf through the jetties at Sabine 
Pass. Collectively, the tonnage there 
has not in several years been exceeded 
by any ocean port except the port of New 
York. It is annually furnishing to the 
eastern seaboard and to our Army and 
Navy and allies in the war 50,000,000 
tons of oil and gasoline. More than a 
dozen of their tankers have recently been 
peri by submarines on the Atlantic 
coast. 
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Five among the largest oil refineries of 
the country are located here, including 
the Gulf and the Texas companies, whose 
filling stations are to be seen in nearly 
every city in the United States. These 
refineries require 48,000,000 gallons of 
fresh water daily, and their requirements 
are increasing as the war progresses. In 
dry seasons the waters of the river be- 
come contaminated with salt to points 
far inland. 

The project that was formerly in the 
bill, and designated as “pork,” was the 
construction of two large storage reser- 
voirs far up the rivers, to guarantee a 
fresh-water supply, and hold back the 
floodwaters causing great damage to the 
naval shipbuilding operations, and caus- 
ing many groundings and collisions of 
the great tankers operating there. There 
are now under construction, principally 
at Orange, more than 50 ships for the 
Navy and merchant marine. They con- 
sist of 12 destroyers, 24 convoy-type cor- 
vettes, 10 mine sweepers, 2 sub chasers, 
and Livingston-type tugs for the Navy, 
and other types of ships. 

But, to ease the pain of those who now 
have such an abhorrence of pork, I can 
advise them that this project is no longer 
in the bill. The cost was estimated at 
$23,000,000 and local interests were re- 
quired to contribute $5,000,000 of it. 
They have issued their bonds and ar- 
ranged to obtain the money from the 
R. F. C. There was a hitch in the pro- 
cedure from the fact that the portion to 
be paid by the Government was depend- 
ent upon legislation yet undetermined. 

The gentleman at the head of the R. 
F. C., Mr. Secretary Jones, so long noted 
for his financial ability, and his care 
and caution to protect the interests of 
the United States, realized that even if 
the legislation is determined it would 
probably be many years before Congress 
would appropriate such a large sum to 
complete this project. Local interests 
therefore requested that the project be 
dismissed from the bill entirely, and that 
they be permitted to advance, not the 
$5,000,000, as the bill provided, but 
$8,700,000, in order to complete one unit 
of the project in its entirety and get it to 
functioning as soon as possible. The 
committee therefore adopted an amend- 
ment to take the project out of the bill, 

Mr. Speaker, this is one of the projects 
that is now denominated as pork. If 
it is pork, local interests are paying every 
cent of the cost—even more than the 
cost—of the Soo lock, Every project in 
the bill is based upon a favorable report 
from the engineers of the War Depart- 
ment after the most careful study and in- 
vestigation. They were adopted by ma- 
jority vote of the committee, without any 
action or recommendation from me. Yet 
I am being personally hounded dowr 
from one end of this country to the other 
by a chain of newspapers whose motive 
has not been explained to the public. 

I have here, photostat copies of edi- 
torials from as many as 13 newspapers, 
published in various sections of the 
United States all in substance, if not in 
word, as I am informed, substantially the 
same as those which were inserted in the 
Recorp. These publications attribute to 
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me motives and conduct, entirely repre- 
hensible, based upon charges wholly un- 
true. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. CULKIN. Is it not a fact that 
those editorials are all identical in text? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. These were pub- 
lished in various sections of the country, 
and all are in substance, if not in words, 
I am informed, substantially the same as 
those inserted in the RECORD. 

Mr. CULKIN. Does not that indicate 
the presence of some kind of a lobby of 
the United States? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Every man can 
form his own opinion. I am not giving 
conclusions, but simply stating facts. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been holding pub- 
lic office continuously for 54 years. This 
is my twenty-sixth year as a Member 
of this body and eleventh year as chair- 
man of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. I have in my possession many 
letters from persons in various walks of 
life, from Governors, from engineers, 
from railway attorneys, labor representa- 
tives, and various others, all thanking me 
for courtesies and consideration extended 
to themi by me as chairman of that com- 
mittee, even though my decision was in 
many instances contrary to their conten- 
tions. 

I cherish these letters, of course, but 
now I am falsely charged throughout 
the country by various publications witi 
reprehensible conduct—conduct which 
has been denounced upon the floor of the 
United States Senate as “perfectly dis- 
graceful.” I welcome an investigation 
of this charge. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr, Speaker, while I ques- 
tion if the statement made by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD] con- 
stitutes a matter of personal privilege, 
still I am very glad that the Speaker 
concluded to hear it. The association 
will have a cleansing effect. I am not 
opposed to criticism, fair, just criticism, 
because it tends to keep the waters pure, 
but I personally resent any suggestion, 
no matter from what source, which ques- 
tions the motives and purposes of the 
gentleman who holds in such large meas- 
ure the confidence of his fellows as does 
the gentleman from Texas here [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], Most of us have had long 
association with him in this House. We 
know him to be a gentle, courteous, af- 
fectionate friend, and we know him to be 
a clean, wholesome, highminded, pa- 
triotic American. He is my candidate for 
the class-1 man of the House. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
called Beaver-Mahoning Canal passes 
through my district 31 of the 35 miles. 
We are bitterly opposed to the construc- 
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tion of that canal. I appeared before 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
and no greater courtesy or consideration 
could have been shown me than was 
shown by the honorable chairman of 
that committee, Judge MANSFIELD. He 
accorded to every witness who appeared 
a full hearing, and while, I repeat, we 
were opposed to it, and will continue to 
oppose it, I would feel that I were derelict 
should I remain silent when charges and 
accusations are made against a man as 
honorable, as upright, as just, as fair as 
Judge MANsFIELp has been in this matter. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I am one of 
the younger members of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. I was not elected 
to that committee immediately after I 
came to Congress, but immediately after 
I was elected to the committee I obseryed 
with appreciation and respect the man- 
ner in which the chairman of that com- 
mittee conducted the business of that 
great committee. Practically all of last 
year we sat there week after week listen- 
ing to those who came to testify, Army 
engineers, other public officials, private 
individuals, in behalf of the many, many 
projects which had been recommended 
by the Army engineers. Then we sat 
there all those weeks listening to the op- 
position. Never at any time was the 
opposition denied a right to come and be 
heard. Never at any time did we con- 
sider or vote out of that committee a 
single project that did not have the full 
endorsement of the Army engineers of 
this Nation. 

In my opinion, there is no greater man 
in Congress or in public life today than 
the chairman of the Committee on Riv- 
ers and Harbors, Judge MANSFIELD. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors for the last 9 years, I am in a 
position to affirm everything that has 
been said here this morning by the able 
and venerable chairman of that commit- 
tee. I know personally the attitude of 
that committee toward the Soo lock. I 
want to add my word of esteem and ap- 
proval in behalf of the gentleman from 
Texas, Chairman MANSFIELD, of that com- 
mittee. I doubt if there is a man in this 
Nation who is better qualified to serve 
this Government in the capacity of chair- 
man of the Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee than the gentleman from Texas, 
Judge MANSFIELD. 

I can testify from personal experience, 
over the years, to his uniform kindress 
and courtesy to everyone who comes be- 
fore that committee, whether they are 
opposed to or whether they approve of 
the project under consideration. 

To me it is a personal matter of re- 
gret that an occasion of this kind should 
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arise in which his personal integrity and 
his honor has been attacked. I de- 
nounce it as unjust. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
served for 14 years on the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee of the House. A 
great deal of that time the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
was chairman of the committee. Never 
during that period has the chairman of 
the committee permitted any project to 
‘be approved by the committee except that 
it had the complete approval, based on 
elaborate economic findings, of those 
great masters of transportation, the 
Army engineers. 

Of course, this House should resent 
this attempt to strike down and destroy 
this very able man, this great public 
servant, Judge MANSFIELD, 

Today I am putting into the Recorp an 
estimate of the character, standing, and 
services of Judge MANSFIELD, with some 
consideration of what this House should 
stand for and how it should come to its 
senses when the newspapers, sometimes 
against the interest of the people, at- 
tempt to take over the honest, decent, 
and economic administration of the af- 
fairs of this Government. I hope you 
gentlemen will all read it. It attempts to 
do justice to that splendid American, 
Judge MANSFIELD. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a brief excerpt. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, for 17 
years I have served on the Rivcrs and 
Harbors Committee with the present 
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Judge MansFietp. He has been uniform- 
ly courteous and kindly toward those who 
have appeared before the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, whether he agreed 
with them or not. I have not always 
agreed with him in reference to projects 
before the committee and I have always 
been given full and ample opportunity to 
present my views. I most thoroughly re- 
sent any insinuations against him. His 
devotion to his duty as a member of the 
committee, his devotion to his country, 
his patriotism, and his loyalty are above 
reproach. 

I deplore unwarranted attacks against 
any person and most decidedly resent an 
indictment against such a lovable, just, 
and upright character as the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr, BELL. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
a member of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee since I came to Congress 
about 8 years ago. I want to add my 
voice to that of the others who have 
spoken here in my steadfast belief in the 
unquestioned integrity and honor and 
statesmanship of the great chairman of 
this committee, the gentleman from 
Texas, Judge MANSFIELD. 

I have seen him day after day when he 
has presided over the meetings of that 
committee. I came to Congress after I 
had served a number of years on the cir- 
cuit bench. I was accustomed to the at- 
mosphere of the court. I have never 
been in any court during all the years of 
my practice of law where I saw affairs 
conducted on a higher plane of impar- 
tiality, justice, and fairness than the dis- 
tinguished -chairman of the committee 
always conducte? che hearings on mat- 
ters which come before his committee, 
and I want to say to the membership 
that I come to the well of this House at 
this moment not only as a member of the 
committee but as a member who has 
signed the minority report to the rivers 
and harbors bill. I do not always agree 
with our distinguished chairman on 
everything, but, believe me, there has 
never been a moment since I first met 
him when there has been one iota of 
hesitation on my part to believe in his 
unquestioned integrity, fairness, and 
sturdy honor, and I resent any implica- 
tion coming from whatsoever source it 
may, whether from my friends or my 
enemies, which for one moment ques- 
tions the high plane of his public service. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been a Member of the 
House for a little over 3 years. When I 
first came here I sought membership on 
the great Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. I have the highest personal re- 
gard for the estimable chairman of this 
committee. Ihave always regarded him 
as a personal friend. He is a man to 
whom I have gone frequently for advice. 
He has always been grand, cordial, and 
gracious in the cooperation he has given 
me as an inexperienced Member of this 
House. 

The Soo lock was a natural, just as 
sure as day follows night, it would sooner 
or later have to be built in order to pro- 
vide the capacity required to handle the 
normal peacetime increase in traffic 
through the Soo. However, last year, 
during the months this measure lay in 
the omnibus bill it was not yet a matter 
of urgent necessity. However, on De- 
cember 7, after we went into war the 
situation with respect to the urgency of 
the Soo locks changed drastically, and 
since the first of the year I have been 
trying diligently to get this item out of 
the rivers and harbors omnibus bill in 
order that we might expedite action on 
it in a separate bill, because we cannot 
increase our production of war materials 
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until we get that lock. The President 
has told us our ore production must be 
stepped up 25 percent this year, and 
again next year. Without this new lock 
the probability of attaining this goal is 
seriously threatened. 

I at no time meant to imply any per- 
sonal attack on the chairman of the 
committee, but I did attack the prece- 
dents o1 the House by which that item 
was being kept in the omnibus bill, 
Precedents in this anc in other instances 
must be subordinated to the exigencies 
of the war effort if we are to win. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
foz 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
17 years of my service here I have care- 
fully observed the shaping of waterways 
legislation for our Nation. It has been 
ably handled by the able, studious, and 
judicious chairman of this committee. 
He has been impartial and a statesma- 
most extraordinary. At no time has any 
project during his administration of the 
affairs of this committee found a place 
on the bid that was not justified. If the 
defense of the country through carrying 
out recommendations of the Army engi- 
neers is “pork barrel,” then such charge 
may lie against the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, but never against the impar- 
tial chairman, the gentleman from Texas, 
Judge MANSFIELD. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimcus consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, we 
have witnessed one of the finest tributes 
that has been paid a Member of the 
House in my time. The gentleman from 
Texas spoke on a question of personal 
privilege and has received the spontane- 
ous reaction of his colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle that we have witnessed. 
In my 14 years of experience I can recall 
of no similar tribute to any Member of 
the House, 

It seems to me there is a limit to in- 
decency. In my long service here there 
is no man who has been more fair than 
the gentleman from Texas. Many able 
men have held seats in this honorable 
body, but, in my opinion, none who have 
had or in this body now has a sweeter, 
a finer, a more uplifting and constructive 
influence upon this House than the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

INFORMATION REQUESTED FROM 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, I present a privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 446), and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, 
and he is hereby, directed to furnish the 


House of Representatives all such informa- 
tion as he may possess, or which may be 
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available to the State Department, answers 
to the following questions: 

(1) Have President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill arrived at an agreement 
to support the economic life of Spain? 

(2) If they made such an agreement, is it 
broad enough to permit Great Britain to 
waive the Eden white paper, which stated 
there would be no shipment or export of 
British lend-lease materials, or their equiv- 
alent, to Spain, without permission from the 
United States? 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the resolution be laid on the table. 
The motion was agreed to. 


THE HONORABLE JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SABATH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
deed gratified when I observed that 
every Member, including even those gen- 
tlemen who through lack of real in- 
formation are against the St. Lawrence 
waterway, resented the criticism which 
has been heaped upon one of the most 
lovable and valuable Members of this 
House, my friend the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Mansrietp], the chairman of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

We Members of the House have an ad- 
vantage in that we at times have the 
opportunity to deny any unjustifiable 
and unwarranted criticism. But that 
right and privilege, unfortunately, is not 
afforded to many outstanding citizens, 
who are frequently willfully and mali- 
ciously smeared and assailed not only by 
the press but even here in the House. 
Yesterday, and again a few moments 
ago, the gentleman from Michigan as- 
sailed the good name of Walter Winchell, 
who for 4 years has done everything in 
his power to warn the Nation of the 
dangers which now confront us, and who 
has directed attention to the activities 
of the Nazi agents and stooges, many of 
whom have, upon the information he has 
furnished, been apprehended, indicted, 
and even convicted. I know hundreds of 
thousands of American people resent and 
condemn these smears and jibes against 
him, and similarly against men like him 
who have rendered in the past and are 
giving now such valuable services to our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I also recall that a few 
days ago a Member referred disparag- 
ingly to Walter Winchell, insinuating 
that he, while in active service, is draw- 
ing $5,000 for his broadcasts; but he will- 
fully failed to state, however, that Mr. 
Winchell is turning this money over to 
naval benefit funds. It is generally 
known that Mr. Winchell is in the Re- 
serve branch of the service on the in- 
active list, but it is admitted that he is 
rendering greater service to the Navy at 
the present time than he could if his 
request for more active duty were 
granted. 

However, there are some Members and 
some people who dislike and resent his 
broadcasts with respect to the activities 
of Nazi appeasers and isolationists. In- 
stead of criticizing and finding fault with 
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his broadcasts, they would be rendering 
some valuable service if they cooperated 
with the President in his efforts to 
strengthen our Army, Navy, and air 
force as Winchell has done; and if they 
had not opposed the President’s recom- 
mendations for the fortification of Guam 
and the Philippine Islands, the country 
would not be in the position that it is in 
today. Therefore I hope that in the 
future, instead of assailing and attack- 
in those who are really urging construc- 
tive and protective measures for the de- 
fense of our country, they will join in 
the patriotic efforts of Walter Winchell 
and others like him. 


CONSOLIDATION OF POLICE AND MUNICI- 
PAL COURTS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 5784, to 
consolidate the police and municipal 
courts of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ment thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendment and agree to the conference 
requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. MCGEHEE]? 

There was no objection, and the 
Speaker appointed the following con- 
ferees on the part of the House: Messrs. 
McGexee, Harris of Arkansas, and DIRK- 
SEN. 

HARRY KAHN 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4665) for 
the relief of Harry Kahn, with Senate 
amendment thereto, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendment and ask for a conference 
with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. MCGEHEE]? 

There was no objection, and the Speak- 
er appointed the following conferees on 
the part of the House: Messrs. McGEHEE, 
KEOGH, and WINTER. 


MRS. EDNA B. CROOK 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 4557) for 
the relief of the estate of Mrs. Edna B 
Crook, with Senate amendment thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendment and 
ask for a conference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. MeGrRERI? 

There was no objection, and the Speak- 
er appointed the following conferees on 
the part of the House: Messrs. MCGEHEE, 
KEOGH, and WINTER. 


MRS. EDDIE A. SCHNEIDER 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5290) for 
the relief of Mrs. Eddie A. Schneider, with 
Senate amendment thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendment and ask for a 
conference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. McGEHEE]? 

There was no objection, and the Speak- 
er appointed the following conferees on 
the part of the House: Messrs. MCGEHEE, 
KEOGH, and WINTER. 


ALLENE RUHLMAN AND JOHN P. 
RUHLMAN 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 5473) for 
the relief of Allene Ruhiman and John 
P. Ruhiman, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments and ask for a conference with the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. MCGEHEE]? 

There was no objection, and the 
Speaker appointed the following con- 
ferees on the part of the House: Messrs. 
McGeHEE, Koch, and WINTER. 


MRS WILLIE M. MAYE 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3761) for 
the relief of Mrs. Willie M. Maye, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,444” and insert 
8544.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


ESTELLA KING 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3966) for 
the relief of Estella King, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. - 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Page 2, line 2, strike out Work Projects“ 
and insert Works Progress.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
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remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

TAXES 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, on March 3, 1942, I had the privilege 
of sitting before the Committee on Ways 
and Means and listening to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury present what I 
think is an outstanding and courageous 
tax statement, consisting of 17 pages, 
with 13 additional pages of supporting 
charts and statistics. I regret that we 
have to incur obligations, but having in- 
curred them, I am in favor of proceeding 
with the enactment of a $24,000,000,000 
or $25,000,000,000 tax bill just as quickly 
as possible so we can proceed to adjust 
our lives to the new order and world we 
have entered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a radio address I recently 
made by transcription over station 
KELD 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1943 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6709) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943, and for other purposes; and, pend- 
ing that motion, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate may proceed 
throughout the day. to be concluded to- 
day, and to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. LAMBERTSON] and 
myself in equal proportions. 

Mr. MICHENER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, when will the rule 
be considered? 

Mr. TARVER. As I understand, the 
rule is to be considered at the beginning 
of the session of the House tomorrow. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, I was under 
the impression that we were going to get 
started on this bill a little earlier, but 
we were delayed by the question of per- 
sonal privilege. I do not believe we 
should agree to ending the general debate 
today. Would the gentleman consider 
having 2 hours of general debate to- 
morrow? 

Mr. TARVER. I think it may be pos- 
sible to get through with the general 
debate very easily today. As far as this 
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side of the House is concerned, except for 
the members of the subcommittee, not a 
single request for time has been made of 
me. I believe the matter can be very 
adequately taken care of by the agree- 
ment suggested. I hope the gentleman 
will not object. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Will the gentle- 
man agree to let debate run along and 
not place a definite limit on it? Since 
I talked to the gentleman earlier, I have 
had several further requests. 

Mr. TARVER. I do not believe that 
any extraordinary time for debate should 
be necessary. The Committee might sit 
until everybody desiring to speak has an 
opportunity to do so. It does not seem 
to me there ought to be objection to 
closing the debate today. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. The suggestion 
has been made that a black-out is sched- 
uled for tonight, and we canot run past 
that time. 

Mr. TARVER. The black-out does not 
start until 8 o’clock, and I doubt that the 
House will remain in session until that 
hour. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I think that in 
view of the additional circumstances that 
have arisen over here we ought to have 
a couple of hours of general debate to- 
morrow, and I object to the request. 

Mr. TARVER. Of course, if the gen- 
tleman objects, I shall have to remold 
my request. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate may proceed 
throughout the day, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Lampertson] and myself. I 
wish to state, however, that if we find 
that general debate has been concluded 
and there are no further requests for 
time, it is my hope that we may be able 
to read the first paragraph of the bill 
today. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I do not object 
to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6709, with Mr. 
RAMSPECK in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee brings 
you for consideration the smallest agri- 
cultural appropriation bill that has been 
proposed during recent years. It brings 
it to you after the conclusion of approxi- 
mately 344 months of work in the matter 
of hearings and in the matter of the prep- 
aration of the bill. 

The hearings of the subcommittee be- 
gan on the 19th day of November 1941, 
and at the beginning were adjusted to the 
difficulties which were being encountered 
in the R. E. A. program because of the 
inability to secure copper and other stra- 
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tegic materials necessary in carrying on 
the work of the R. E. A. 

I shall not undertake to discuss in de- 
tail the evidence which was developed in 
the course of those hearings, which had, 
however, a very definite relationship to 
the amounts which are proposed in this 
bill for the continuance of the work of 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 

I think I am justified in saying that the 
work of the subcommittee and its con- 
tacts with what was then the Supply Al- 
locations and Priorities Board and with 
Officials of the O. P. M. resulted in action 
which was taken about the time of the 
conclusion of our hearings on the copper 
situation by S. P. A. B., and which pro- 
vided in substance for three things: 

First. The provision of 1,500 tons of 
copper per month for a period of 7 
months in order to provide for the com- 
pletion of R. E. A. projects having a defi- 
nite national defense value and which 
were already under way. 

Second. The recommendation on the 
part of S. P. A. B. to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics that a study might 
be conducted to determine accurately the 
relationship between the R. E. A. pro- 
gram and the national defense program. 

Third. The direction by S. P. A. B. of 
an investigation which has been carried 
on by the Office of Production Manage- 
ment to determine what means might 
be adopted to bring about an increase in 
the domestic production and in the do- 
mestic supply of copper. 

I shall not undertake a further dis- 
cussion of that particular portion of the 
problems dealt with in the pending bill 
at this time. 

I invite your attention to the tabular 
information appearing on pages 8 and 9 
of the committee report. You will ob- 
serve that in direct appropriations this 
bill carries approximately $676,000,000, 
which is a reduction below the amount 
of such appropriations for the present 
fiscal year of approximately $451,000,000. 
You will observe further that notwith- 
standing the very drastic reductions 
which were made in the Budget esti- 
mates, the committee has found it pos- 
sible, without, in ifs judgment, undue 
injury to agriculture as provided for in 
this bill, to still further decrease the 
items of direct appropriations by approx- 
imately $2,000,000. In other words, in- 
sofar as direct appropriations are con- 
cerned, the bill is approximately $2,000,- 
000 under the Budget. 

When reappropriations are taken into 
consideration it will appear that the bill 
is approximately $8,000,000 in that item 
alone below the amounts made available 
by reappropriations for the present fiscal 
year, and when both direct appropria- 
tions and reappropriations are considered 
the amount of the bill is $695,000,000-plus 
as against $1,153,833,720 for the present 
fiscal year, or involving an over-all re- 
duction of appropriations and reappro- 
priations of $458,767,861. But in the 
matter of permanent appropriations, 
with which this committee has nothing 
to do since those appropriations are of 
a permanent character which have been 
provided by Congress and which could 
not be varied in any way by action on 
the pending bill, there is estimated for 
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the next fiscal year an increase from the 
amount of $104,813,000-plus available for 
the present fiscal year to $139,087,795, an 
increase of slightly over $34,000,000, 
which increase is brought about by the 
increase in the 30 percent of tariff re- 
ceipts known as section 32 money, which, 
as has been stated, is a matter of perma- 
nent appropriation with which our com- 
mittee does not deal. 

This does not tell the whole story of 
the very drastic reductions which have 
come about in connection with the prep- 
aration of the pending measure. In the 
bill for the present fiscal year provision 
was made for loans from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation in addition to 
the direct appropriations and reappro- 
priations for certain purposes in the 
amount of $270,000,000. The bill as we 
present it to you carries authorizations 
for the same purposes for the next fiscal 
year in the amount of only $125,000,000, 
involving a reduction in these items 
alone of $135,000,000. 

It will therefore be apparent that when 
all the funds which will be available to 
the Department of Agriculture through 
the medium of direct appropriations, re- 
appropriations, permanent appropria- 
tions, and loan authorizations are taken 
into consideration, the bill which we pre- 
sent to you, with the permanent appro- 
priations considered in connection there- 
with, represents a decrease below the 
funds available for the present fiscal year 
for comparable purposes of approxi- 
mately $560,000,000. 

No other department of the Govern- 
ment has taken a cut in the preparation 
of its supply bill for the next fiscal year 
which is at all comparable to the cut 
which is here proposed for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

We read a great deal in the public press 
with reference to the alleged profiteering 
by what is referred to as the farm bloc. 
Apparently, according to the opinions of 
some of these newspapers, if a Repre- 
sentative in the Congress or a Senator 
in the Congress, coming from an area 
where he has among his constituents a 
considerable number of farmers, under- 
takes to be active in the interest of sub- 
stantial justice to that portion of his 
constituency, he immediately becomes a 
member of a farm bloc. So far as I am 
concerned, I have never, during my 
membership in the House, been a mem- 
ber of any bloc, and it is not my purpose 
to ever have membership in any bloc. I 
undertake to represent, as best I can, 
with my limited abilities, the interest of 
not only my own constituency but of the 
country as a whole, because I regard my- 
self as a representative in Congress of 
the people of the United States and not 
merely of any particular element of the 
population of my congressional district. 
But there is no justification for the con- 
tinued campaign which is being carried 
on in the public press to create the im- 
pression throughout the country that the 
farmers of the country, through their 
duly elected Representatives and Sena- 
tors, are endeavoring to stage a raid on 
the Treasury. The presentation of the 
pending bill indicating a reduction in the 
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funds which will be available for looking 
after, inscfar as it is possible in such a 
bill, the agricultural interests of the 
country for the next fiscal year—a reduc- 
tion of $560,000,000 in those funds—is 
one, but only one, of the many evidences 
of that fact. 

The preparation of this bill has been 
a partnership proposition. Its presenta- 
tion to the House will be a partnership 
proposition. We have on our commit- 
tee five Democrats and three Republi- 
cans. There has been nothing in the 
actions taken around the committee 
table to indicate that the slightest feel- 
ing or thought of partisanship has en- 
tered into the discussions of the bill or 
into the merits of any action which has 
been taken by the subcommittee with 
regard to the bill. 

The protection, insofar as it may be 
done through the enactment of this ap- 
propriation bill, of the agricultural in- 
terests of the country is distinctly a 
nonpartisan question. No matter of 
Democratic or Republican politics ought 
to be allowed to enter into its consid- 
eration or influence action on any item 
contained in it. I feel that I am stating 
only the simple truth when I say that 
I believe every member of our subcom- 
mittee, Democrat and Republican, in the 
actions which they had or voted for in 
connection with the pending bill were 
actuated only by their opinions as to 
what the agricultural interests of the 
country required, insofar as the require- 
ments could be reasonably and appro- 
priately met by provision in this appro- 
priation bill. 

Since the matter of formulating the 
appropriation bill has been a partner- 
ship matter, so it has seemed proper that 
the matter of presenting it to the House, 
and discussing its manifold provisions, 
and the innumerable actions which have 
been taken by the subcommittee, should 
also be a partnership proposition. So I 
am not going to undertake, as chairman 
of the subcommittee, to cove. all of the 
numerous subject matters with which the 
bill deals. In the first place, it will be 
impossib’e for me to do so, because of the 
limited time available for that purpose. 
There has been by agreement in the sub- 
committee a division of this work. At 
this time I call the attention of the 
House to the fact that the following 
members of the subcommittee will handle 
in debate and in connection with the 
reading of the bill for amendment the 
several items which I shall read in con- 
nection with their names. Mr. Leavy 
will handle Experiment Stations, Exten- 
sion Service, and the R. E. A. Mr. Terry 
will handle the Forest Service and the 
Soil Conservation Service; Mr. COLLINS, 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, and Engineering; Mr. 
LAMBERTSON, Federal Crop Insurance, 
and Cooperative Farm Forestry; Mr. 
Dirksen, four regional laboratories, Agri- 
cultural Economics, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and Mr. PLUMLEY, Blister Rust 
Control. Bureau of Home Economics, and 
the Bureau of Dairy Industy. 

I shall proceed now as directly and 
concisely as I can to a discussion of cer- 
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tain items of outstanding importance, 
which I think should be referred to in 
general debate, 

Mr, THOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I prefer not to yield 
until the completion of my statement. 

Mr. THOM. Simply to congratulate 
the chairman of the subcommittee on 
the division of the presentation of the 
Budget claims among the various mem- 
bers of the committee. I think that 
should have been done long ago, and 
I think it will add to the interest in the 
debate. 

Mr. TARVER. I thank the gentle- 
man. I believe that the presentation of 
a bill of such tremendous importance as 
the one we have under consideration by 
only one member of the subcommittee 
would necessarily be an inadequate pres- 
entation, and, despite the ability of my 
colleagues, which is outstanding, I doubt 
if our combined presentation of all of the 
problems which are dealt with in this 
bill will be adequate to the needs of the 
House for information on these subject 
matters. 

In accordance with the statement 
which I have just made with reference to 
the division of the work, I shall pass over 
in the discussion the items of appropria- 
tion relating to experiment stations, the 
Extension Service, the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, and the 
Forest Service, except to say with refer- 
ence to the Forest Service that the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Terry] to 
whom was assigned the duty of present- 
ing the items of the bill relating to the 
Forest Service, is unable to attend the 
session of the House today on account of 
illness, although he hopes to be present 
tomorrow. Judge Leavy, who had other 
subject matters assigned to him will, in 
addition, undertake to present the facts 
with reference to the items of the appro- 
priation bill, in respect to the Forest 
Service, but I shall discuss those items 
to this extent. I call attention to the 
fact that the committee has made avail- 
able in two very important items in which 
there is general interest, the full amount 
of authorizations contained in the statute 
law; that is, for whet is known as the 
Madison Laboratory, with a total amount 
of authorization of $1,000,000, the bill 
makes available that sum, and for the 
forest fire cooperation; that is, coopera- 
tion with the States in the inatter of the 
protection of forests from fire, the total 
amount of the authorization, $2,500,000, 
has also been made available by the com- 
mittee in the pending bill. 

Because of its very controversial na- 
ture, and the fact that it may be possible, 
there will be amendments submitted in 
the House with reference to the item in 
question, I shall make reference to the 
appropriation which is proposed for the 
conservation and use of agricultural land 
resources. It will be noted that the 
appropriation which takes care of what 
are known as soil-conservation benefits 
is in the amount of the Budget estimate, 
$450,000,000. Only a short while ago the 
Congress extended the legislation under 
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which this appropriation is made, and 
fixed the amount of the authorization at 
$500,000,000. I am one of those who do 
not feel that the amount should have 
been decreased in the pending bili below 
the amount available for the present fis- 
cal year—namely, $500,000,000—but in 
that item I have deferred to the judg- 
ment of the majority of my colleagues 
on this subcommittee. The evidence be- 
fore our subcommittee indicated that the 
work which is being carried on through 
the instrumentality of these funds is dou- 
bly important on account of the emer- 
gency conditions now affecting the 
agricultural interests of our country, and 
it further indicates that these payments 
will not, if made in the full amounts 
which have been made available for the 
present fiscal year, compensate the 
farmers who earn those payments to the 
extent that they have been compensated 
for similar conservation work during the 
last calendar year. 

The expense of earning payments will 
be very considerably increased. There 
are those who, when listening to their 
conversation and arguments, would have 
you believe that these soil-conservation 
benefits are donations from the Govern- 
ment to the farmers of the country. 
Nothing is further from the truth. 
Every dollar of them is earned, and in 
the earning of these payments tremen- 
dous expenses have to be incurred by the 
farmers who earn them, not only for 
labor but for materials, for fertilizers, 
and for a variety of items of expenses 
that are necessary in order that the soil- 
conservation benefits may be earned. 

It has therefore seemed to me that 
this, of all times, is not the proper time 
to consider the reduction of the amount 
of funds which are made available for 
these purposes. However, as I said, I 
have in that matter, perforce, agreed 
with the judgment of the members of my 
subcommittee. 

In the item of appropriation for com- 
modity exchanges the committee ef- 
fected a considerable reduction below 
Budget estimates, in the amount of 
$70,000, leaving available, however, for 
that purpose $569,587. Under conditions 
such as now exist in this country, it has 
seemed to the committee that there is 
very little justification for the mainte- 
nance of these commodity exchanges at 
all. The Office of Price Administration, 
under legislation recently enacted by the 
Congress, is in position to control in large 
part, if they rise above certain minimum 
ceilings, the prices of agricultural com- 
modities. Certainly there will be re- 
stricted, very much restricted, activity 
of the commodity exchanges during the 
continuance of this emergency. It has 
not seemed necessary that the full 
amount of the funds which might other- 
wise be needed should be provided for 
the purpose of administration. There- 
fore the reduction to which I have called 
to your attention. 

I come now to a discussion of the very 
controversial matter of parity payments. 
It is not a subject matter about which 
there should be controversy, and in my 
judgment a great deal of the controversy 
which arises concerning it is the result 
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of lack of complete understanding of the 
problem which is involved. 

The Congress of the United States for 
a number of years has been ostensibly 
engaged in an effort to bring about parity 
for farm products. It is true that the defi- 
nition of parity, which has been adhered 
to, based on prices received during the 
1909-14 period, is an inadequate standard 
upon which to determine what parity for 
farm products should be. For one thing 
it does not take into consideration the 
increases which have occurred since that 
time in the price of farm labor. There is 
no effort to have the so-called parity 
standard for farmers commensurate with 
the increases in the wages which are paid 
in industry. If industry were to be con- 
sidered upon the same basis as that which 
is provided for the farmer, if the 1909-14 
period were the parity period for indus- 
trial wages, then today industrial wages 
are 379 percent of parity. 

Notwithstanding that there are some 
people in this country who, as I have in- 
dicated, are, in my judgment, not fully 
informed, who consider the American 
farmer a profiteer if he wants to proceed 
toward that goal which has been held out 
by the Congress for so many years, that 
of receiving only parity for his products 
according to the inadequate standard of 
parity set up by law on the basis obtain- 
ing during the period 1909-14. 

The bill does not carry any appropria- 
tion for parity payments except the reap- 
propriation of an unobligated balance 
which it was estimated in our hearings 
would be slightly in excess of $2,000,000. 
It does carry a proposed authorization to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and a direc- 
tion to the Secretary of Agriculture to en- 
ter into commitments with farmers to 
make parity payments on the 1942 crops, 
should they become entitled to them un- 
der the provisions of the law regulating 
the matter of parity payments. 

There was one provision in the Budget 
language which was submitted with the 
approval of the President, which the 
committee thought was fair to eliminate. 
That was the provision which was in- 
serted in the bill last year by the Senate 
and to which it was finally necessary to 
agree, which provided for considering 
the amounts of soil-conservation benefits 
paid to farmers, in addition to the mar- 
ket prices of their products, or the loan 
value of their products, whichever might 
be higher, in determining whether or not 
they received parity for their crops. The 
committee eliminated that. The lan- 
guage of the act under which parity pay- 
ments were provided did not contem- 
Plate that any such matter should be 
taken into consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 additional minutes. 

I read that language from Public, No. 
430, Seventy-fifth Congress: 

Sec. 303. If and when appropriations are 
made therefor, the Secretary is authorized 
and instructed to make payments to pro- 
ducers of corn, wheat, cotton, rice, or tobac- 
co on their normal production of such com- 
modities, in amounts which, together with 
the proceeds thereof, will provide 2 return to 
such producers which is as nearly equal to 
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parity price as the funds so made available 
will permit. All funds available for such 
payments with respect to these commodities 
shall, unless otherwise provided by law, be 
apportioned to those commodities in pro- 
portion to the amount by which each fails to 
reach parity income. Such payments shall 
be in addition to and not in substitution 
for any other payments authorized by law. 


Insofar as the Budget proposal pro- 
vided that the soil-conservation-benefit 
payments be included in determining 
whether or not farm products had 
reached parity, the language is not only 


not authorized by law, but is in direct 


contradiction of existing law. For that 
reason it was eliminated by the com- 
mittee. 

Another action which your committee 
has recommended in connection with 
this bill, and which has relation to the 
subject matter which I have just been 
discussing, is the limitation which has 
been suggested in connection with the 
use of the appropriation for adminis- 
trative expenses for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and which provides 
that none of the Government-owned 
stocks may be sold by the Government 
at less than parity by the use for admin- 
istrative purposes of funds carried in 
this bill; that is, that none of the funds 
carried in the bill for such purposes shall 
be used in such an operation. I know, 
of ccurse, that this is a very controversial 
matter. I want you to read the evidence 
of Secretary Wickard as it appears on 
pages 16 and following of volume 1 of 
the “earings. You will ascertain from 
his evidence that he has been using 
these Government-owned stocks and in- 
tends to continue to use them not merely 
for the purpose of supplying legitimate 
needs but for the purpose of manipulat- 
ing markets, and he so confesses. Sec- 
retary Wickard has the interest of agri- 
culture at heart and is motivated by the 
best intentions. I think, however, that 
sometimes, as the Scripture says, when 
he would do good, evil comes up before 
him. The policy which is being pursued 
in this connection in the Department of 
Agriculture under his direction is a policy 
for which he is not responsible, nor upon 
which he would embark if the matter 
were left to his free decision. 

The question is, When we have for 
many years been trying to bring the 
agricultural interests of the country up 
to parity—that is, to this inferior stand- 
ard of parity which I have been dis- 
cussing, and when with regard to some 
of those products it has almost been at- 
tained—shall we countenance the use of 
the authority of the Government not 
to enable those farmers who have not 
so far secured parity prices to obtain 
them but to so manipulate the markets 
of the country through the use of Gov- 
ernment-owned stocks as to prevent the 
attainment of that goal? 

The committee is not of opinion that 
this ought to be permitted. It is a mat- 
ter, of course, for the decision of the 
House, and it is for that reason that we 
have inserted this proposed limitation in 
the language of the pending bill. In the 
matter of the disposition of surplus com- 
modities, we have available for the next 
year in the permanent appropriation 
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$132,000,000, 30 percent of the tariffs re- 
ceived. We had for this year in addition 
$125,150,000 together with $35,000,000 
which were used for purposes of relieving 
distress in the Territories and posses- 
sions of the United States. There is no 
authority of law for the addition to the 
section 32 sums of additional amounts in 
appropriations. There was no estimate 
from the Budget. The committee has 
been powerless under these circum- 
stances to give consideration to the mat- 
ter. The reduction which is proposed 
will reduce, as I recall, from $115,000,000 
to $89,000,000 the amount of funds avail- 
able for carrying on what is known as 
the food-stamp plan. It has been indi- 
cated in the evidence before our subcom- 
mittee that the program which has been 
carried on through the use of these funds 
would be very substantially handicapped 
because of the very drastic reduction 
contemplated in the bill for the next 
fiscal year. As I have said, the commit- 
tee felt powerless to give consideration 
to the matter insofar as the proposal of 
an appropriation in addition to the sec- 
tion 32 funds for the pending bill is con- 
cerned, but I feel justified in saying that 
if an addition to the funds available for 
this purpose should be made in the Sen- 
ate, the House conferees would give very 
sympathetic consideration to the matter. 

I want to discuss several other sepa- 
rate matters, but I know I am not going 
to have the time. Skipping some mat- 
ters which I think should have my at- 
tention if it were possible to discuss them 
but which will undoubtedly be discussed 
by others, I want to talk to you for a little 
while about these charges v'hich have 
been made against the Farm Security 
Administration in its administration of 
the Farm Tenant Act and in its admin- 
istration of the funds which have been 
made available for loans, grants, and 
rural rehabilitation. Our committee, as 
you will note if you will read the hear- 
ings, went into these matters at very 
great length and literally hundreds of 
pages of the hearings are devoted to the 
attempt to develop fully all of the facts 
relating to these charges. I want to say 
at the very outset that I am one of the 
subcommittee who is convinced that some 
of the complaints which have been made 
were justified, and that appropriate ac- 
tion should be taken by the Congress to 
correct matters which, in my judgment, 
amounted to an abuse of the administra- 
tive discretion in some cases and in scme 
cases to the carrying on of activities 
which the Congress never contemplated 
would be set up. I believe that the limi- 
tations upon the use of the loan funds 
which the committee has proposed for 
insertion in the bill will to a very con- 
siderable extent correct the outstanding 
abuses which have undoubtedly oc- 
curred. 

If you will examine the hearings re- 
garding the work of the Farm Adminis- 
tration, however, you must inevitably 
reach the conclusion, as the majority of 
the committee have, that its work on the 
whole has been to the tremendous ad- 
vantage of the lowest segment of Ameri- 
can agriculiure. Over 700,000 farm fam- 
ilies have benefited under the rural- 
rehabilitation program alone. Their an- 
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nual net income has been increased 
$75,000,000. These are people who in 
many cases had for the whole family be- 
fore this program started an annual in- 
come of some two or three hundred dol- 
lars only. My recollection is that in my 
State it was $249 for a whole family, 
perhaps around 70 cents per day. A 
great many things that the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration has done, as I have 
said, ought to be corrected, but when 
you take into consideration the hundreds 
of thousands of these handicapped fami- 
lies who have been helped to reach a sta- 
ble position in the field of agriculture and 
helped to reach a place where they might 
be able adequately to support themselves, 
and the uncontroverted and the uncon- 
trovertible facts which appear in the 
hearings show that this has been accom- 
plished through the administration of 
these funds, you should not give consid- 
eration to those who would, because of 
errors that have been committed and un- 
questionably were committed, wipe out 
the whole thing, destroy the entire effort 
to be of assistance to this bottom class of 
American agriculture. What we have 
done in the bill, and which I hope to be 
able to discuss briefly before I conclude, 
has not been destructive. I think it has 
been constructive. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TARVER. Briefly for a question. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does it appear from the 
hearings and the statistical information 
developed that the net expense to the 
Government of this Farm Security Ad- 
ministration program would be immeas- 
urably less than if those people were 
helped and aided through the medium of 
the W. P. A. program in those communi- 
ties? 

Mr, TARVER. Undoubtedly so. There 
has never been any effort to controvert 
the truth and logic of the statement 
which the gentleman has just made. 

As I stated, the Farm Security Admin- 
istration has done some things, and is 
doing some things, which, in my judg- 
ment, ought to be stopped. They inher- 
ited—they did not set it up themselves— 
these Resettlement Administration proj- 
ects. Those projects were bought by this 
resettlement agency under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. They were directed 
by the Congress to liquidate these proj- 
ects, but they have not doneso. I believe 
they made a mistake when they d'd not. 
They have liquidated only 18, and they 
have 193 left. 

We have made provision in the bill 
which, in our judgment, will insure the 
prompt liquidation of the remainder of 
these projects. Many of them are being 
used in collective-farm experiments. We 
think this type of experiment is contrary 
to the genius of American agriculture 
and to the thought of the American peo- 
ple in dealing with our farm difficulties. 
As the situation has been interpreted by 
the Congress, we should do everything we 
can to encourage our farmers who do not 
own their own farms to acquire land and 
become home owners. We have provided 
in this bill for the elimination of these 
collective-farming experiments. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Is it not a 
fact that Governor Tugwell, down in 
Puerto Rico, is now inaugurating a col- 
lectivist farm experiment, similar to what 
was conducted previously on the conti- 
nent here and which proved fallacious? 

Mr. TARVER. Not with any funds 
that have been made available through 
the agricultural appropriation bill. 
There has been nothing of that kind done 
in Puerto Rico with the use of any funds 
carried in this bill. What he may be 
doing with funds provided from other 
sources I do not know. 

The Farm Security Administration has 
been using part of these loan funds to buy 
large tracts of land for the purpose of 
subdividing those tracts of land, build- 
ing improvements upon them and selling 
them to people who are removed from the 
so-called defense areas. In the State of 
Missouri they bought the land of the 
Lord Scully estate, 42,000 acres, and ex- 
pended $26 per acre for this land. This 
cost over a million dollars. They organ- 
ized a corporation of their own employees 
and took title to that land for the purpose 
of holding the land and selling it to peo- 
ple removed from the defense areas. So 
far only six families have been selected 
to receive tracts of this land. The 
amount involved in each particular case 
is between $7,000 and $7,500. The com- 
mittee did not believe that the Congress 
ever intended that loan funds for dis- 
tressed agriculture should be used for the 
purpose of buying land at all, and cer- 
tainly not for the purpose of making 
loans to individual distressed farmers in 
amounts of anything like $7.500. So we 
have provided in this bill limitations 
which will not permit the use of any of 
these funds to buy land at all because we 
do not think the Congress meant to au- 
thorize it. These limitations will also 
prevent the use of any of the funds to 
carry on any collective farm operations, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, these limitations will 
prevent, as I have stated, the carrying on 
of any collective farm operations, except 
to the extent necessary to liquidate them. 
We also propose a limitation of $2,500 on 
the amount of loan to any individual. 
Personally I think that a lower limita- 
tion would be justified, but this represents 
the action taken by the subcommittee 
which certainly would provide a very 
great improvement in the practices now 
going on. 

We are going to bring up tomorrow a 
rule granted by the Committee on Rules 
to meke in order these items in the bill 
which otherwise would be subject to points 
of order. I want you gentlemen to con- 
sider what would be the situation of this 
bill if that rule should not be adopted. 
You could not consider anything for the 
Rural Electrification Administration and 
nothing for the farm-tenant land-pur- 
chase program. To my mind that pro- 
gram has more amply justified itself than 
anything else that has been started dur- 
ing recent years. There have been re- 
payments of 99 percent of the amounts 
at maturities, and 120 percent when those 
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who have overpaid are taken into consid- 
eration. 

Without a rule you could not consider 
making anything available for loans and 
grants for rural rehabilitation. You 
could not consider at all the parity-pay- 
ment item. There is authority of law for 
the making of parity payments, but there 
is not authority for the making of con- 
tracts or commitments. Therefore all of 
the parity language would have to go out 
unless you adopt the rule. You could not 
give consideration to other very impor- 
tant subject matters which were consid- 
ered in the bill last year under a rule. 

The committee is not asking you to do 
anything other than to express your con- 
scientious convictions in whatever vote 
you may cast in regard to any of these 
items, to cut them down or cut them out. 
Do as you please with them. We do ask 
you, however, after having completed 3% 
months of hard work on this bill, to 
make in order the consideration of these 
matters which otherwise could not be 
considered. 

Direct appropriations could be made 
for the farm-tenant program, not sub- 
ject to a point of order, but we are pro- 
posing to follow the practice: which has 
been inaugurated of authorizing loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, loans which are amply secured. 
The same thing is true with reference 
to R. E. A. 

I wanted to make these remarks in 
order that you might understand the 
situation as it exists in reference to this 
bill in connection with the pending rule, 
which will be considered on tomorrow. 
Unless that rule is adopted, the bill, in 
some of its most important particulars, 
will be so shot to pieces that you will not 
be able to do what you might want to do 
in the way of making appropriations for 
these several subject matters. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman has mentioned the Farm Tenant 
Act. I notice that on page 81 the sub- 
committee has incorporated in this bill 
legislation which would restrict the use 
of those funds for the purchase of farms 
of greater value than the average farm 
unit of 30 acres and more in the county, 
parish, or locality in which such purchase 
may be made. 

The language in the bill would restrict 
farm tenant purchases to the South and 
certain other areas where a small acreage 
would be a self-sustaining unit. In most 
of the agricultural sections of the United 
States a 30-acre farm would not be a 
self-sustaining unit, and the funds could 
not be used to advantage in such areas. 

Mr. TARVER. The language is “30 
acres and more.” This language has been 
carried in the bill for the last 2 years, 
It was written by myself. The Farm 
Security Administration objected to it 
violently to begin with and advanced ar- 
guments similar to those to which the 
gentleman is calling attention now, but 
they now agree that it has aided them in 
servicing more tenant farmers and in 
buying more farms than they otherwise 
could have bought, and in addition it has 
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aided them in holding down the price of 
the farms they bought for the tenant 
farmers, because when the man who had 
a farm to sell knew that he could not 
receive for it any more than the average 
value of the farms in that locality, he 
knew that he could not sell the farm 
unless he cut the price down to that 
average value. Therefore, where with 
$117,000,000 they made twenty-three- 
thousand-odd loans without that re- 
striction, they intend to service for the 
present year over 9,000 loans with only 
$50,000,000. They have increased from 
one-third to one-half, according to the 
area in which they are operating, the 
number of tenants for whom they have 
been able to buy farms, and they have de- 
creased the amount which they had to 
pay for farms for their use. 

We have talked about this matter here 
before every year for the last 2 years 
when this has come up. I want to help 
the tenants of the country as much as 
anybody. Sixty-five percent of the 
farms in my district are operated by 
tenants. However, I do not believe we 
are doing right when we permit the Farm 
Security Administration to take a tenant 
off of your farm in your county if you 
are an average farmer and buy that 
tenant, at public expense, a farm which 
is of greater value than your farm. I 
believe the tenant ought to be satisfied 
and will be satisfied and has been satis- 
fied durii.g the 2 years this provision has 
been in operation with the provision of a 
farm which is of average value. 

That is all I care to say on that sub- 
ject at this time. 

There was another gentleman who 
wanted me to yield. I want to yield to 
him if he still entertains that desire. 

Mr. GORE. I think the gentleman 
has answered my question. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY. In these days, when 
we are trying tc consolidate bureaus of 
the Government—and this is not any 
new thought with me—I have been won- 
dering year after year why this part of 
the farm-lean program is not incorpo- 
rated under the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. We have been taking the 
farms away faster than we have been 
providing farms for the people. If we 
had this Bankhead-Jones money incor- 
porated under the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, we could take care of the 
destitute. 

Mr. TARVER. I think the gentle- 
man’s suggestion is one which is worthy 
of very serious consideration, but it is not 
one that can be effected by action on an 
appropriation bill. It would require the 
attention of a legislative committee of 
the House to bring about the combination 
of activities as suggested by the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MURRAY, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the gentleman to say that the 
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committee had disregarded the formula 
for parity payments—that is, the 1914 to 
1926 base? 

Mr. TARVER. No; the gentleman has 
misunderstood me. The committee has 
not undertaken to change the law at all 
with reference to parity payments. It 
has simply rejected from the bill lan- 
guage which would have changed the 
law. 

Mr. GRANGER. Does not the gentle- 
man think the standard of living of 
other groups of the people has increased 
since 1914? 

Mr. TARVER. I tried as painstak- 
ingly as I could to point out to the House 
that in my judgment the parity standard 
provided by law is not adequate and 
ought to be changed, but our committee 
has not the authority to change it. We 
did have the authority, we thought, to 
reject a proposal which was contrary to 
the existing law and which would have 
further diminished the amounts of parity 
payments and diminished them unjustly 
in the opinion of the committee. 

Mr. GRANGER. If the gentleman 
should concede that, would not he con- 
cede that you would peg the standard of 
living of the farmers if you accepted that 
indefinitely? 

Mr. TARVER. Oh, I do not think it 
ought to be accepted. I hope the gentle- 
man understands me. I believe in the 
provision of another and more liberal 
standard for determining what is parity 
for farm products, but we have not the 
authority in the handling of an appro- 
priation bill to provide for it, and we can 
only hope that the Committees on Agri- 
culture of the House and the Senate will 
bring to the floors of those bodies legis- 
lation which will adequately deal with 
the situation. 

This bill comes before you at a time 
when earnest arguments are being ad- 
vanced in the Congress and in the press 
of the country for the restriction and 
reduction of so-called nondefense ex- 
penditures. Our committee is in abso- 
lute accord with the feeling that all pos- 
sible economies in the administration of 
government are at all times desirable, 
and that this is particularly true in times 
of national emergency such as exist to- 
day. It does not, however, believe that a 
real program of economy can be effec- 
tively carried on if it has relationship 
only to nondefense expenditures. Such 
expenditures constitute only a minor 
part of the huge appropriations being 
made by Congress at this time, which 
have aggregated for national defense 
purposes almost $150,000,000,000 since 
the beginning of the emergency and more 
than $80,000,000,000 since the occurrence 
at Pearl Harbor, whereas the total non- 
defense budget, as proposed for the next 
fiscal year, is only slightly in excess of 
$6,000,000,000. The attention of those 
who are interested in economy in this 
trying period would, in our judgment, be 
much more effective in achieving this re- 
sult if it were not limited to the subject 
matter of nondefense expenditures but 
included the unquestionable instances of 
extravagance and unnecessary waste 
which are occurring in our national de- 
fense program. Certainly the possibility 
of economy in nondefense expenditures 
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should be carefully examined, but those 
interested in real economy shculd not be 
deluded by the idea that satisfactory re- 
sults can be obtained through the careful 
scrutiny of nondefense appropriations 
alone. i 

The Budget has proposed, however, a 
more drastic cut in appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture than in 
any other of the supply bills. The cut 
will in many instances bear heavily upon 
some of the most worth-while activities 
of the Department, and some of those 
which are of most intense interest to the 
farmers of the United States. It is very 
difficult even in times of stress to approve 
such severe curtailment of the benefits 
which farmers ordinarily receive through 
the multifold activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. However, the com- 
mittee has realized that the American 
farmer desires to respond to the call in 
fullest reasonable measure when he is 
called upon by the Commander in Chief 
to undergo sacrifice of any type in con- 
nection with the defense program. 

For that reason the committee has not 
only approved the Budget cut, after real- 
locating it in some particulars, but has 
actually reduced the amount of the pend- 
ing bill by $1,994,890 below Budget esti- 
mates when direct appropriations only 
are taken into account. If that cut is 
approved by Congress, there should be 
no one heard to say that the American 
farmer is not willing to do his part in ac- 
cepting economies in our time of national 
need, and those who have been through 
the press and otherwise charging the 
farmer with attempts at profiteering 
should be ashamed oi their words. 

The farmer is not a grabber. He is 
thoroughly patriotic. He is sacrificing 
in the defense program as is no other 
element of our people, and will continue 
to sacrifice. It would be laughable if 
they were not so distressingly unfeeling 
to read the comments of some portions of 
the press regarding alleged profiteering 
by farmers and by the so-called farm 
bloc. With wages in industry soaring, 
with real estate values, merchandise 
values and everything else of a purchas- 
able character in the Nation going sky 
high we are charged with profiteering if 
we desire that the farmer receive merely 
prices comparable in character with 
those received in the 1909-14 period. 
We are not going to win this war if we 
request sacrifices of nobody else except 
the farmer and the boys who have gone 
and are going into our Army and Navy. 

No changes from Budget estimates is 
provided in numerous items of appro- 
priation concerning which there appears 
to be no substantial conflict of opinion 
and which, therefore, it would seem un- 
necessary to discuss unless inquiries from 
Members are submitted with regard 
thereto. There are numerous minor 
items of changes, in some cases Budget 
estimates being reduced by small 
amounts and in some cases being in- 
creased by small amounts which it would 
also appear should not be discussed in 
detail in the absence of some inquiry 
from the House membership, as to do 
so would involve a great consumption 
of time without worth-while benefit. 
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The report gives complete informa- 
tion with reference to the transfer to the 
Office of Information of the work of 
preparation of motion pictures and agri- 
cultural exhibits heretofore conducted 
by the Office of Extension Service, the 
appropriation therefore also being in- 
creased in the amount of $20,000 to re- 
store Budget cuts. The exceedingly val- 
uable work being accomplished in these 
items of educational activity render un- 
wise, in the opinion of the committee, 
the proposed Budget cut in funds for 
these purposes. 

The first substantial change made by 
the subcommittee in Budget estimates is 
in the appropriation for the Office of 
Experiment Stations. In addition to the 
funds available under the Hatch, Adams, 
and Purnell Acts, which are carried for- 
ward in the same amounts for the next 
fiscal year, the Congress appropriated 
for the present year, under title 1 of the 
Bankhead-Jones Act 82.463.780. The 
Budget proposed a cut of $463,708, which, 
in the judgment of the committee, is un- 
warranted. It has therefore restored 
$263,708 of this cut, still leaving the item, 
$200,000, below the funds available for 
the present fiscal year. 

The committee views with extreme dis- 
favor any suggestion of decreasing sub- 
stantially assistance given to our State 
experiment stations, believing that the 
work of those stations is vitally neces- 
sary if our so-called food-for-victory 
program is to be successfully consum- 
mated. The committee very reluctantly 
contemplates any reduction at all in this 
item of appropriation below the compa- 
rable item for the present fiscal year. 

The Budget decrease of $56,300 in the 
appropriation for the special research 
fund. Department of Agriculture, will be 
absorbed in Washington activities and 
will not decrease activities in the field. 

The committee considered very sym- 
pathetically the Budget recommendation 
for a step-up of $28.000 in the amount 
to be appropriated to the Extension 
Service for Puerto Rico. This appro- 
priation has been progressively increased 
for the last several years. The commit- 
tee is impressed with the belief that the 
unquestioned distressful situation of 
agriculture in Puerto Rico, occasioned 
in large part by the overpopulation of 
the island in proportion to the amount 
of farm lands available, will not be cor- 
rected or substantially remedied by the 
appropriation of additional funds for the 
Extension Service. It has therefore pro- 
vided in the pending bill for the same 
amount for this purpose as for the pres- 
ent fiscal year, that is, $100,000. The 
total estimates for the Extension Serv- 
ice, with the sole exception of this 
change, have been approved in the 
amount of 814.453 408. 

A reduction of $50,000 in the amount 
which the Budget estimates for the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics was felt 
justified under the evidence by the com- 
mittee. The committee is very favorably 
impressed with the prospect for benefi- 
cial results from the activities of this 
organization. 

The committee has made some 
changes of a minor character in the ap- 
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propriation as recommended for the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. They will un- 
doubtedly be discussed by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], to whom has 
been allotted the explanation of the bill 
as it relates to that Bureau. 

The most numerous changes in the 
Budget estimates, each in comparatively 
small amounts, were made by the com- 
mittee in appropriations for the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Forest Service, and 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, although a number of 
changes were also made in the items of 
estimates for the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

These subdivisions of the bill, as I have 
already explained, will be discussed in 
detail by members of the subcommittee 
to whom those particular matters have 
been allotted, and the minor reduction 
of $25,000 below Budget estimates in ap- 
propriations for Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering will also be 
explained by the Member having charge 
of that portion of the bill. 

The appropriation for white pine 
blister rust control is increased in the bill 
$657,440 above the appropriation for the 
present fiscal year, showing that the 
committee fully appreciates the vast im- 
portance of the continuance of this pro- 
gram in full and adequate measure. 

The Budget estimates for the Bureau 
of Home Economics have been approved 
without change. The exceedingly im- 
portant work which this Bureau is ac- 
complishing in the defense program, as 
well as in the development of new and 
expanded uses for cotton, is respectfully 
called to the attention of the Members, 
and the suggestion is made that the 
hearings relating to the work of this 
Bureau should be of very great interest. 

The Soil Conservation Service, in the 
opinion of the committee, has been per- 
forming and will continue to perform, 
work whose tremendous value in the con- 
servation of our land reSources cannot 
be overestimated. The committee has 
felt, however, that in the soil and mois- 
ture, and land-use investigations, there 
might be effected some small reduction of 
expenditures. In view of our present na- 
tional emergency and requirement for 
use of huge amounts of our national fi- 
nancial resources in the defense effort, a 
reduction of $100,000 below the Budget 
estimate has been made in this item. 

The Budget has proposed a decrease of 
$3,005,963 below the amount appropri- 
ated for the present fiscal year for soil 
and moisture conservation operation, 
demonstration. and information. Last 
year the committee. in presenting its bill 
to the House added $5,000,000 above 
Budget estimates for this purpose. It is 
found, however, that through the ma- 
chinery set up for freezing or placing in 
reserve portions of appropriations made 
by Congress the action of the committee 
and the Congress in making this addi- 
tional money available for this purpose 
has been substantially nullified, the 
Budget evidently adopting the position 
that since it did not recommend the in- 
crease in the first instance, it would ad- 
here to its judgment, overruling the 
judgment of the Congress and not per- 
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mitting the additional amounts appro- 
priated to be spent excepting in small 
part. We resent such attempted super- 
vision by the Budget of congressional dis- 
cretion as unauthorized by law and abuse 
of power. The $5,000,000 added by the 
Congress to this item was intended to be 
used in furnishing additional technical 
service to soil-conservation districts. 
There will be several hundred of these 
districts set up during the next fiscal 
year which it will be impossible to serve 
adequately with the funds recommended 
by the Budget. However, the committee 
has not any power to deal adequately 
with the situation. Under the circum- 
stances, and feeling its action in the 
premises would probably be ineffective if 
the procedure invoked during the pres- 
ent fiscal year should be followed, and in 
view of our extreme national need on 
account of strictly defense objectives, the 
committee has approved the Budget esti- 
mate, but I feel I am in accord with the 
views of a majority of the committee 
when I say I do not think the funds pro- 
vided will be sufficient for the purposes 
intended. 

The committee considered carefully 
the estimates for the administration of 
the Sugar Act of 1937, recently reenacted, 
and amounting to $47,962,910. There 
has been such a recent expression of the 
purpose and intent of Congress in the 
subject matter that the committee has 
not felt justified in undertaking to elimi- 
nate all, and yet quotas restricting beet- 
and cane-sugar production have now 
been set aside, and instead of having a 
surplus of sugar we have a shortage, and 
our people are being rationed in the use 
of sugar. It has always been claimed 
heretofore that these benefit payments 
were necessary in order to compensate 
sugar producers for reducing production. 
It is now claimed that they are necessary 
in order to stimulate sugar production. 
The Office of Price Administration has 
full authority under recently enacted 
legislation to fix a ceiling on sugar prices, 
or even upon the prices of sugar beets, 
which ceiling under present conditions 


would also immediately become the 


minimum price. Thus, by a mere stroke 
of the pen the Price Administrator can 
assure fair prices to sugar producers. 
Under these circumstances it appears un- 
necessary and somewhat ridiculous that 
the Government should follow the pro- 
cedure and undertake the expense nec- 
essary in collecting excise taxes and 
thereafter with additional personnel and 
additional expense undertake to distrib- 
ute those taxes among sugar producers. 
The committee in its report indicates 
that it would have eliminated this ap- 
propriation entirely had it not felt that 
because of the recent continuance of 
this legislation by congressional action 
it might be justly accused of trying to 
contravene the expressed will of Con- 
gress. It has reduced the Budget esti- 
mate by $500,000. 

The careful attention of the entire 
membership is directed to that portion of 
our hearings which deals with the activi- 
ties of the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration. For 3 years this Corporation 
has been endeavoring to function, Every 
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year a tremendous loss has been sus- 
tained. Seventeen millions of bushels of 
wheat have been lost by the Government 
in the wheat program and $18,000,000 
have been spent for administrative ex- 
penses. There is nothing in the evidence 
adduced before us which justifies the be- 
lief that this program can ever be made 
to work successfully notwithstanding the 
administrators of the program are still 
optimistic with regard thereto. This is 
the first year when the cotton-insurance 
feature of the program will be tried out. 
The officials of the Corporation predict 
that 400,000 cotton farmers will partici- 
pate. The committee doubts that this 
will be true but whether true or not can- 
not discern any hope that this program 
either as to wheat or cotton can ever be 
developed on a sound actuarial basis. 
However, the Congress and not the com- 
mittee must determine when and if it 
should be abandoned. The committee 
has, therefore, approved an appropria- 
tion for administrative expenses for this 
program of $8,572,954, being the same 
amount with administrative promotions 
money added as is available for the pres- 
ent fiscal year, but a reduction below 
estimates of $690,173. It is felt that the 
sum recommended for appropriation will 
be adequate for the purposes intended. 

The Budget estimates contemplate a 
reduction in administrative expenses of 
the Farm Security Administration, in ad- 
ministering the Farm Tenant Act and 
the liquidation and management of re- 
settlement projects of $247,453, plus $11,- 
352 for administrative promotions. The 
Budget estimates have been approved. 

In addition the committee has ap- 
proved the item for loans for this pro- 
gram from R. F. C. in the amount of 
$45,000,000, instead of $40,000,000 as rec- 
ommended by the Budget. It has taken 
the amount of this increase from the 
amount recommended by the Budget 
for loans from the R. F. C. for rural 
rehabilitation purposes. A discussion of 
the programs administered by F. S. A. in 
addition to the Farm Tenant Act pro- 
gram is desirable in connection with the 
changes made, or recommended. The 
farm tenant land purchase program 
has thoroughly justified itself and is per- 
forming an exceedingly useful and con- 
structive service for American agricul- 
ture. The repayment of loans has pro- 
ceeded at an exceedingly satisfactory 
rate. In the 4 years, 1938 to 1941, in- 
clusive, 23,722 loans have been made in 
the amount of $135,908,300, upon which 
$5,256,299 has become due and $5,205,225 
has been paid. In addition, there have 
been overpayments in total amount of 
$925,312, so it appears that these loans 
are only 1 percent delinquent and that 
the total amount collected has been more 
than 120 percent of the total amount 
due. 

As against this record, it will appear 
from page 190, part 2 of the hearings, 
that the approximate percentage of de- 
linquents on R. F. C. business loans is 
7.97 percent. 

The American farm-tenant land pur- 
chaser has indeed made an enviable rec- 
ord in the repayment of his obligations 
and since the money for carrying on the 
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program is not appropriated from the 
Public Treasury, but is borrowed from 
R. F. C. upon adequate security, the com- 
mittee could see no reason why the funds 
to be made available should be so dras- 
tically reduced as was proposed by the 
Budget. 

On the other hand, the committee have 
been impressed as I have said by evi- 
dences of abuse of discretion and in some 
cases maladministration in connection 
with the program now carried on with 
funds made available for loans, grants, 
and rural rehabilitation. Authorization 
funds made available for loans, grants, 
this head was carried in the appropria- 
tion bill for the present fiscal year. The 
Budget proposed a $75,000,00 authoriza- 
tion for the next fiscal year. While this 
reduction was very drastic, the commit- 
tee, after considering all of the evidence 
which we had in great volume touching 
this feature of the F. S. A. program, felt 
that this $5,000,000 which it recommends 
may be cut from the loan authorization, 
would achieve far greater results if used 
in connection with the tenant-land-pur- 
chase program. It, therefore, made the 
exchange as indicated, but at the same 
time approved Budget estimates for $50,- 
319,557, together with a reappropriated 
balance of $6,500,000, for appropriations 
from the Treasury, a reduction below the 
appropriation for the current year of 
$64,000.000, plus an unobligated balance 
reappropriated for the present year of 
$5,000,000. 

As indicated in the report, the com- 
mittee feels that the Congress did not 
intend that these loan funds for dis- 
tressed agriculture should be used in a 
land-purchase program entirely aside 
from the farm-tenant land-purchase 
program, but operated in part at least 
with the same objectives. It does not 
think that the expenditure of these loan 
funds for the purchase of lands has been 
authorized by law, but has submitted 
that question to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. Aside from that, it does not believe 
that Congress contemplated loans in 
amounts as great as $7,500 to individual 
distressed farmers, and it is also felt that 
the evidence adduced before the com- 
mittee has shown that in some sections 
of the country field men of the F. S. A. 
have used exceedingly poor judgment in 
the making of loans to irrespons' ble 
parties and in some cases tually so- 
liciting business from people who had not 
applied for loans. It is the belief that 
these individual cases of maladministra- 
tion in the field do not represent a policy 
emanating from the Washington office. 
It is believed that by exercising more 
careful supervision of its field work and 
greater care in the selection and reten- 
tion of its employees in the field, and by 
formulating a policy directed more par- 
ticularly toward the spreading out of 
these funds so as to reach a greater num- 
ber of distressed farmers, the F. S. A. 
can greatly improve this portion of its 
work and be of at least equal benefit to 
that which it has recently accomplished 
under the procedure which has been fol- 
lowed with the reduction in funds below 
the Budget estimate which the commit- 
tee has approved. 
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In the repayment of maturities on the 
loans made of approximately 80 percent, 
borrowers under this head from the F. 
S. A. have made a better record than 
might have been anticipated when the 
distress character of the loans is taken 
into consideration, but not a record which 
compares with that made under the 
Farm Tenant Act. It is, in my judgment, 
exceedingly necessary that this effort to 
afford relief to the more distressed parts 

of the farming population of our country, 
and further aid in their agricultural ac- 
tivities, should be carried on. If there is 
to be any increase of food production for 
the national defense program it must 
surely come from the operations of these 
underprivileged and distressed farmers 
who cannot, without aid, produce the full 
measure of their capacity. The program 
should not be abandoned but its strong- 
est friends should cooperate in the elim- 
ination of those features of administra- 
tion which are not defensible and ought 
not to be defended. 

In the land utilization and retirement 
of submarginal lands program under the 
Soil Conservation Service, the Budget has 
recommended the entire elimination of 
funds for additional land purchases and 
the committee has agreed with the Budg- 
et in this particular, as it did also in the 
case of the proposed elimination of the 
land-purchase program in the Forest 
Service. However, the Budget proposed 
also the elimination of $795,607, which 
would be necessary in the utilization, 
management, and operation of lands al- 
ready acquired, proposing to place those 
projects on substantially a caretaker 
basis for the present. One of the pur- 
poses of the acquisition of these submar- 
ginal land projects has been to make of 
them demonstration projects to show 
farmers having lands of similar types in 
the areas where such projects are located 
how such lands may best be utilized for 
forestry, grazing, and other profitable ob- 
jectives. In the judgment of the com- 
mittee it would be exceedingly unwise, 
after having acquired these lands with 
such objectives in view, to abandon the 
objectives intended to be obtained, and it 
has, therefore, restored the Budget cut 
which would have prevented the orderly 
development and management, for the 
purposes for which they were acquired, 
of the projects which have already been 
instituted. 

The Budget estimate for water facili- 
ties in arid and semiarid areas of $202,- 
585, representing a reduction below the 
amount made available for the present 
year—$500,000—in the sum of $297,415, 
has been approved, and, in the judgment 
of the committee, will, together with 
other funds available through the loan 
program being carried on with R. F. C. 
loans, be sufficient for the orderly prog- 
ress of the program involved. 

The committee has made no change in 
the cooperative-farm forestry estimate, 
but an examination of the report will 
disclose that it has indicated its feeling 
and purpose, if its action is approved, to 
provide for a more equitable distribution 
throughout the Nation of the benefits 
of the program being carried on with 
these funds. 
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I have not at this time undertaken to 
enter into a discussion of other items of 
the bill, many of which will be, as I have 
previously explained, thoroughly dis- 
cussed by my colleagues on the com- 
mittee. 

We have brought to you a bill which 
represents the very best judgment we 
are capable of exercising with regard to 
the many troublesome matters which are 
involved. The judgment of the subcom- 
mittee on these innumerable items has 
not always been unanimous, but we have 
taiked over the matters of disagreement 
in the committee room and have ironed 
out most of them, so that we bring to you 
here a bill behind the vast majority of 
whose provisions we stand united. 

Mr. LAMBFRTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 15 minutes. 

I am sure that the chairman of the 
committee has convinced you of his com- 
prehension of this whole subject of agri- 
culture, and I know he has done a lot of 
hard work on this bill as evidenced in this 
report. I want to share with him in the 
statement, most sincerely, that there has 
been no politécs in the consideration of 
this matter. I have heard that said on 
this floor a great many times when it was 
not so, because there had been some poli- 
tics. It is the customary thing to say, 
but in this case it is actually so. There 
was never a time in this subcommittee 
when we were divided particularly on 
party lines. On the whole, I want to 
say it is a pretty good report. It is about 
the best report, I think, we have had since 
I have been on the committee, which is 
now about 8 years. 

I am not going to talk very long. 
This is one of the times when I really 
do not care to say much. I have said 
about all I might say over and over at 
other times, and I hate to say the same 
thing each year. I have two colleagues 
over here who are very able and are more 
anxious to make speeches on this bill 
than I am, so I am going to give them 
plenty of time to make them. 

Of course, I do not agree with my 
chairman on all the things he has spo- 
ken about or with a majority of the com- 
mittee on all the things they have decided 
on. For instance, I might complain, first 
of all, a little about things that I have 
objected to in other years. I have ob- 
jected to some of them this year and 
helped to hold them down. My colleague 
referred in the Whole Committee yes- 
terday to my effort to hold down this 
Federal warehousing. We have a pretty 
good warehousing system in every State 
under State grain inspection laws, but 
there has developed a Federal proposition 
and they are now a little bit in competi- 
tion and they are pretty hard to hold 
down. But we did not give them any in- 
crease this year. 

I never could quite accept all of this 
agricultural economics or understand 
why we had to have so much of it,-but I 
shall not discuss that today. 

I never thought much about these four 
great laboratories that are being built to 
discover new uses for farm products. 
My colleague is going to defend them 
vigorously pretty soon and he will con- 
vince you that I am entirely wrong, but 
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to say it all over again, they were not 
appropriated for out of any long-stand- 
ing need that was apparent. They were 
put into the farm bill as section No. 1, 
just to help to sweeten it up and to help 
to passit. That is why they were brought 
into existence. You know I have always 
been prejudiced against them ever since. 
They are going to take a tremendous 
amount of money. One-half or one- 
fourth of the money if given in bonuses 
to private research would do a lot more 
good, I think. 

Now the thing that I never felt we got 
our money out of was the Packers-Stock- 
yards Act. We have been appropriating 
a great deal of money, and those fellows 
are holding those jobs and they do not do 
much, but there are a lot of them, and 
they are already there. I never thought 
they were worth their money. 

As to farm security, I do not agree with 
my distinguished chairman. I think 
there is objection to it. It ought to be 
curtailed or eliminated. I do not think 
it is doing the good to the country that 
even my chairman thinks it is doing. 

Beltsville has always been an eyesore 
tome. Think of the money we have spent 
to build that project over there, and now 
we have added Arlington tc it and have 
a gigantic experiment station and other 
things right here close to the city of 
Washington in a very poor location. 

Parity payments I never voted for. 

The Farm Tenant Act, which my dis- 
tinguished chairman just got through 
talking about a few minutes ago, I think 
is a wicked waste. To repeat what I 
have said before, picking out a man here 
and a man there and setting him up in 
farming does not do the farmers as a 
class any good and it has not reached 
any general good. 

If you will do something for agricul- 
ture generally, that would make almost 
everybody else satisfied, but here you 
pick out a man and give him something 
extra, something that his neighbor does 
not get, and for morale that is not so 
good. I do not think it is working out 
very well, and I am not for it. One of 
the things we have always had to con- 
tend with in this bill and something 
about which we never knew anything, or 
how much or how far or how long we 
ought to keep it, is this proposition for 
disease control, and it is quite a large 
item in the Department of Agriculture. 
I refer to the scientific part of it. How 
can we tell here that they need a few 
thousand dollars to carry on this or that 
experiment? They have had it year after 
year, and how do we know that it is going 
to take just exactly $400,000 to continue 
this disease-control proposition, but they 
are after it, year after year. The Budget 
cut them this year more than usual, and 
we have followed the Budget, and even 
gone a little bit further along that line. 

There are three things coming under 
my particular jurisdiction in debate; two 
are not very important. One of them 
is Federal Crop Insurance. The com- 
mittee was not satisfied with the hear- 
ings, with what this institution has done. 
They have lost about $17,000,000 in 3 
years. It has cost the Government that 
much in what they do not collect in pre- 
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miums for loans, and we do not think a 
thing like that is on a sound business 
basis, and it was supposed to be on a 
business basis. The Government is sim- 
ply backing it up. The second thing I 
refer to is water facilities. We cut that 
three-fifths, from $500,000 to $200,000. 
The great Middle West area has been 
soaked up in the last year or two, and 
we do not think that the men from that 
section of the country will complain so 
much today about that cut. 

Then there is the Cooperative Farm 
Forestry. We left that at the sum of 
$700,000. I think that is a laudable 
proposition, and yet there is no demand 
for an increase or to curtail it. It is 
something of a stable proposition. I 
think I shall yield the floor right here 
and perhaps participate in the debate a 
little later on. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNS. I am satisfied if the gen- 
tleman will say to me that these arti- 
cles here have been cut to as low an 
amount as he feels it is possible to do 
this year. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I think that, as 
a whole, we have done a pretty good job. 
It has been my observation in watching 
the agricultural appropriation bill and its 
consideration on the floor. as well as the 
Interior Department appropriation bill, 
that Agriculture and Interior have had to 
withstand an unusual amount of effort to 
cut their appropriations. It seems as if 
some men think that we should balance 
the Budget by cutting the Agriculture 
and the Interior appropriation bills. I 
am for curtailing, but I would like to see 
some of this enthusiasm to curtail he p- 
pen to some of these other bills that come 
before us. It seems to me that there is 
much more importance in Agriculture 
and in the Interior appropriation bills 
than in the Post Office and some others. 
Of course, the Army and the Navy are out 
now on account of the condition, but on 
some of these other bills—Labor, Justice, 
State, and all these things—it seems to 
me that they do not receive the atten- 
tion and the criticism on the floor that 
have been devoted to Agriculture and 
Interior, 

Mr JOHNS. Does the gentleman not 
think that we have reached the point 
in this country where good farmers feel 
that if they can get a good price for their 
products they are perfectly willing to do 
away with this hand-out that they have 
been getting for the last few years? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I agree with the 
gentleman that that is true right now, 
and I do not think there would be any 
great calamity in this land or any great 
objection from the farmers as a whole 
if the whole farm program were set aside 
for the duration of the war. They are 
going to have good prices as long as the 
war lasts, and we could just as well set 
the whole proposition aside but, of 
course, you could not get the votes to 
do that. There is not much justification 
for carrying on the W. P. A., the N. Y. A., 
the C. C. C. When we had a great sur- 
plus of employment that was all right. 
but what is the use of things like the 
W. P. A. now? Men on the W. P. A. 
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were supposed to be men who could work. 
Every man can get a job now if he wants 
to do it and if he cannot get a job any- 
where else, he can get it on the farm. 
My mail is just full of what is going to 
happen this year so far as the shortage 
of labor is concerned on the farm, and I 
think we could just as well do away with 
a great deal of this program for the du- 
ration of the war, if we had the nerve 
to do it. I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 45 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, first 
let me pay testimony to the chairman 
of the subcommittee. Once upon a time 
Judge Tarver was a prosecutor, later he 
served on the bench in Georgia, and 
served with distinction. He has man- 
aged to keep the witnesses constantly 
testifying tc the point. He has been 
scrupulously fair, he has been just, he 
has been equitable, and he makes an out- 
standing chairman of a subcommittee, 
and I congratulate him. As much can 
be said for the other members of the 
subcommittee. A fine fellowship has 
prevailed at all times. 

So it has become an easy labor, not- 
withstanding the fhct that we spent 
5 weeks, mornings and afternoons, taking 
testimony 

Then let me pay testimony to the dili- 
gent clerk of this committee, Mr. Arthur 
Orr. If you will take the trouble to ex- 
amine the report, you will find, first of 
all, a very fine statement of the whole 
bill. Secondly you will find a tabula- 
tion of all the individual cuts. That rep- 
resents a tremendous amount of work. 
The clerks in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee labor early and late, and their 
worth is selaom properly appreciated and 
estimated. I regard it as something of a 
pleasure ano delight to come on the floor 
and to pay a little tribute to the diligence 
of the boys who stand in the shadows and 
who do so much of the work. 

Now let me make a general observa- 
tion that I made in the full committee 
Monday morning relative to the respon- 
sibility of Congress to this and to other 
appropriation bills that deal with non- 
defense spending. There is so much 
clamor for unity today. People tear 
their hair, get on the radio, or through 
the instrumentality of the newspapers, 
hurl great assorted chunks of eloquent 
rhetoric at the people of the country, 
saying, “You ought to be united.” Well, 
I am of the opinion that the people of 
the country are united; and if there is 
any complacency, you will find it in 
Washingtor rather than out among the 
people of the Nation. Long ago, when 
the Phoenicians fashioned the alphabet, 
they put “u” before v.“ Unity comes 
before victory. But it is not one of those 
things that you can command. Unity is 
not a thing to be demanded. It is a 
thing to be invited. Unity will come 
from cooperation. It is nothing more 
than on expression of faith on the part 
of the people in the conduct and in the 
policies that are pursued by various 
branches of Government. Give them a 
chance to express their faith and con- 
fidence in what the Executive and the 
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Congress and the administrative agencies 
are doing, and you will have unity over- 
night in every section of the land. 

So there is a responsibility on us. 


When they talk about V standing for 


victory, do not forget that V also stands 
for vigilance. It becomes the duty of 
Congress and the lawmakers who pro- 
vide the funds and the authority, to be 
vigilant, for in proportion as we are, we 
are going to invite that kind of spirit on 
the part of the country that will make 
them a militant, dynamic unit as we 
move forward to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the present conflict. 

With that little premise, that bit of 
philosophy in mind, we can then ap- 
proach the present appropriation bill. 
And I believe we ought to have it in mini 
when we undertake to exercise our re- 
ta as courageously as we know 

ow. 

Let me touch a few of the high spots in 
this bill, to provide a broad perspective. 
It contains $695,000,000 in direct appro- 
priations; $139,000,000 in permanent an- 
nual appropriations; and the total is 
$834,000,000. May I observe at that point 
you cannot touch the $139,000,000, be- 
cause the authority and the appropria- 
tion itself were contained in the 
authorizing act. Most of that money is 
used by thi Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation for the operation of the 
stamp and surplus removal plans. On 
occasion people have sought to delete it 


from the bill since it has been in opera- 


tion, but it cannot be done unless you 
repeal the entire authority. But it nev- 
ertheless is a direct expenditure. So 
there is $834,000,000 for direct expendi- 
tures and $125,000,000 of loan authority. 

You may wonder what the Budget did 
to this bill. When it came to us in the 
form of an estimate the Budget cut the 
direct appropriations $449,000,000 under 
1942. They cut the reappropriations by 
$9,000,000. They increased the perma- 
nent appropriations by $35,000,000, and 
they decreased loans available for the 
three agencies in the Department of Ag- 
riculture by $145,000,000. 

The salient Budget cuts in the largest 
amounts were about as follows: They 
cut the Forest Service two and seven- 
tenths million; Porest Roads and Trails, 
three and four-tenths million; Soil Con- 
servation, three million; conservation 
and use of agricultural land resources, 
forty-nine million; water facilities, $300,- 
000. Orchard rehabilitation totaling 
$1,000,000 was deleted entirely. There is 
authority for parity, but only a few mil- 
lion dollars of unexpended balances of 
the parity funds will be found in the bill. 
The Surplus Commodity Corporation was 
cut $125,000,000. Surplus marketing, 
$35,000,000. Submarginal land retire- 
ment, $2,000,000. Rural Electrification 
Administration, $250,000. Land acquisi- 
tion, one and four-tenths million. 

In that shape it came to the subcom- 
mittee. What were the Budget in- 
creases? They made some increases. I 
will give you two or three. 

They increased the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics $450,000. Meat inspec- 
tion, because of the vast amount of meat 
that is being shipped into and out of the 
country, was increased $260,000. For 
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blister rust, which is ravaging the white 
pine forests of the West, the Budget in- 
creased the item over 1942 by $700,000. 
Then they gave the Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration an additional $700,000. 

Now, what did the subcommittee do 
after we took a look at the estimates? 
First of all, we cut under the Budget 
$50,000 from the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics; $1,013,000 in tuberculosis and 
Bang’s disease. because there were avail- 
able funds there that they did not need. 
The Forest Service was cut $225,000. 

We cut the Bureau of Plant Entomol- 
ogy $439.000. We cut crop insurance 
$690,000. We snipped $25,000 off blister 
rust control, $174,000 off the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, $70,000 from the 
Commodity Exchange Administration, 
and $105,000 from the Soil Conservation 
Service. When you put it all together we 
cut the Budget by 81.500.000 in round 
figures. 

The committee increased in largest 
amounts the Office of Information, 
$20.000; the Bankhead-Jones Act, $264,- 
000; Plant Industry, $190,000; and Land 
Utilization, $795,000. So much for 
figures. 

The bill contains substantial sums for 
administrative promotions under the 
formula that was established last year. 
It carries a direct appropriation of $1,- 
657.000. and they will be able to utilize 
82.014.000 lapses, so that for the fiscal 
year 1943 administrative promotions in 
the Department of Agriculture will total 
about $3.761,000. 

At this point let me call your atten- 
tion to the legislation in the bill, Some 
of the items may be objectionable, others 
are not. There are two, however, that 
ought to be brought emphatically to your 
attention. The first is with reference 
to parity. The committee wrote the 
provision in the bill that if the loan rate 
or the farm price, whichever is the lower, 
plus parity payments, exceed parity, the 
rate shall be adjusted not to exceed parity, 
so we shall never get over and above 
parity. 

A lot of things have been said since 
this matter was under consideration in 
the Senate. I a.n not so disturbed about 
them, and I will tell you why. Notwith- 
standing the fact that we have got quite 
a little wheat and corn and cotton on 
hand. do not forget that one way you can 
bring down prices if they get out of line 
is simply to remove some of the acreage 
restrictions and increase the amount of 
wheat and corn and cotton that can be 
planted. I venture to say that if the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced this 
afternoon that they were going to in- 
crease corn acreage by 10 percent that 
the price would ease. In this talk about 
parity payments and refusal to let the 
Commodity Credit Corporation sell their 
commodities below parity there are two 
escape valves. so to speak, in the hands 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 
with that instrumentality in the hands of 
the President of the United States they 
can take that thing in hand any moment 
they desire. 

Another matter that ought to be 
called to your attention is the provi- 
sion that none of the administrative 
funds of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
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tion shall be used in the sale of Gov- 
ernment stocks of commodities below 
parity. That is the one that has been so 
vigorously wrestled with over in the Sen- 
ate. You may be interested to know that 
the people of the United States now own 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of commodities. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that that particular language would 
be effective in preventing the Commodity 
Credit Corporation from selling goods 
below parity? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the gentleman will 
allow me, I was going to comment on that 
feature because of the way in which it 
has been set up. 

First, let me say that we, the people of 
the United States, own $827,000,000 worth 
of commodities. We own 157,000,000 
bushels of corn. That is a lot 3f corn. 
We the people own 170.000,C00 bushels of 
wheat. You and I and the people of the 
United States own 90,000 tons of rubber: 
Maybe you did not know that, but we do. 
We, the people of the United States, own 
298,000,000 pounds of tobacco We own 
1,000,000 bushels of rye. In addition we 
own a lot of other commodities aggre- 
gating $112,000,.000. We have a huge 
quantity of commodities. We the people 
own $827,000,000 worth of various things 
that come from the soil. 

Commenting now on the point raised 
by the gentleman from New York, you 
will notice that the way the language is 
set up is that none of the administrative 
funds shall be used in the sale of Gov- 
ernment-owned stocks or commodities 
below parity. That is nothing more 
now than an interdiction upon the ad- 
ministrative money which is carried in 
the bill. They could get people from 
some other source to be paid for out of 
the lump-sum or blank-check fund, or 
for moneys available from some other 
source so that obviously that provision 
would be ineffective. These, however, 
are the two legislative provisions of ex- 
traordinary import that I wanted to 
bring to the attention of the House. 

Let me tell you about the musual thing 
in reference to this report of the com- 
mittee. It contains some rather potent 
suggestions. On page 17 you will find, 
for instance, where the committee sug- 
gests that perhaps the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service should charge fees for the 
administration of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act. I am not so sure but what we 
should charge fees for many of the in- 
spection services rendered to business, in- 
dustry, and the people of the country and 
make them self-sustaining. 

On page 19 you will find that the com- 
mittee suggests the possibility of discon- 
tinuing the Sugar Act of 1937. We are 
making money out of the Sugar Act. Let 
me state the whole case. We pay out 
$47,000,000. We take in $68,000,000. So 
the Treasury is $21,000,000 to the good. 
The point that the committee makes is 
that you have to have the Treasury col- 
lect this processing tax, it has to be 
washed through Government channels, 
you have to administer the law. We are 
of the opinion that since there is a Price 
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Control Act on the books at the present 
time perhaps it could be more expedi- 
tiously and more economically adminis- 
tered in that fashion 

The committee rather bluntly stated 
on page 19 that the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation made such a poor 
showing that if it did not make a better 
showing next year it ought to be abol- 
ished. Perhaps we ought to abolish that 
agency now, and at the proper time I 
propose to offer an amendment to do it, 
because the showing was exceedingly 
poor. 

On page 20 you will find that the com- 
mittee has recommended a more expedi- 
tious sale of resettlement projects. We, 
the people of the United States, are 
wealthy in projects. We own every con- 
ceivable kind of real estate that can be 
described. We own subsistence home- 
steads, scattered and stranded commu- 
nity homesteads; we own subsistence 
farms; we own Greenbelt, we own Green 
Hills, we own Greendale; we own a great 
variety of real estate. As a matter of 
fact, those are some of the inheritances 
of our old friend Rex Tugwell, who is 
having a difficult time of it down in 
Puerto Rico. When Rex started out he 
followed the old philosophy that he set 
down in a book, which was challenged 
before a Senate committee, wherein he 
stated, “I will roll up my sleeves and I 
will remake America.” He made a pretty 
good start, and as a result of his start 
we have $136,000,000 invested in home- 
stead projects, subsistence farms, and 
community projects that are scattered 
from one end of the country to the other, 
embracing 954.000 acres. There are 193 
of these projects, of which 17 have been 
sold. There is an interesting thing, how- 
ever, about Brother Tugwell’s great ini- 
tiatory effort in the field of resettlement 
projects. The only trouble with Rex was 
that he never had to meet a pay roll, he 
did not know anything about the vagar- 
ies and the necessities of business, and, 
of course, the old balance sheet rises up, 
like Banquo’s ghost, today to haunt him 
and his former endeavors. 

You will find in the hearings that the 
operating cost of these projects runs to 
813.442.000, while the income collected 
amounts to but $8,105,000. a mere trifling 
$5,000,000 shy in the matter of getting 
the necessary income from these projects 
to meet expenses. If you will read the 
hearings and go through the justifica- 
tions you will see the whole story. 

As a matter of fact, it is stated on page 
157 of the justification that they have 100 
of these projects from which they do not 
receive income enough to pay the taxes 
in addition to operating expenses. There 
is the lengthened shadow of Brother Tug- 
well and his fine philosophical dream 
that is constantly haunting the Treasury 
and the taxpayers of the country. I 
suppose it was all well intended, but it has 
not worked out very well, and the tax- 
payers must meet the continuing deficits. 

Going on to rural rehabilitation loans 
and grants, on page 20 of the report the 
committee indicates that it does not 
favor carrying on these so-called coop- 
erative or communistic projects. They 
are going in for collective farming, you 
know. We have 4 projects where all of 
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the work is done collectively. We have 
11 where substantially all is done collec- 
tively. It is the communistic philosophy. 
Everybody throws his labor into the pool, 
then at the end of the year they figure 
out how much labor each has contributed 
to the whole amount of labor, and if there 
are any returns, he gets a return in pro- 
portion. I do not believe this sets well 
with the American people. I do not be- 
lieve it is acceptable to the American 
farmer. Why should there be experi- 
ments in collective farming at the 
expense of the public? 

The whole hearing is redolent with 
testimony of that kind. Take the Lake 
Dick project down in Arkansas, the Hali- 
fax Farms in North Carolina, and a great 
many others to which I invite your at- 
tention. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. For a question. 

Mr. DONDERO. What does the record 
show so far as the income or distribution 
from those communistic farms is con- 
cerned? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think one of them 
makes a little money, but you will find 
four or five long pages dealing with re- 
settlement and with the collective farm 
projects that constitute the most inter- 
esting reading in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to be fair. Let 
us take the resettlement projects. My 
own State is no better than any other. 
We have the Southern Homesteads down 
in southern Illinois. The operating ex- 
pense is $12,000; the operating income is 
$523. There you have an example of 
Brother Tugwell’s bookkeeping. The 
committee believes that we ought to get 
out of this kind of business and has rec- 
ommended that there be a more expedi- 
tious sale of these projects to private en- 
terprise. Let the Government kiss off 
the loss and forget about this chimerical 
and fantastic dream that was initiated a 
few years ago by the man who now ad- 
ministers the business of Puerto Rico. 

Permit me to make a few observations 
generally. The Department has reor- 
ganized itself, and it has classified its 
activities into seven or eight broad cate- 
gories, setting up administrators over 
each one. This is somewhat delayed, in 
view of the fact that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation last year and per- 
haps the year before had been vigorously 
urging that there be a reorganization of 
the Department of Agriculture and a 
streamlining thereof in the interest of 
efficiency and economy. They have done 
so. But the remarkable thing about 
streamlining is that it never produced 
any economy in the form of diminution 
of jobs. 

The day after it was announced, the 
Washington Post had this to say: 

An agricultural spokesman said that no em- 
ployee would lose his job by the mergers, but 
that a good many employees would be reas- 
signed to other duties. 


Once more we have taken all the car- 
nations in the vase and have changed 
them around a little bit and developed a 
far better administrative picture, but we 
have not removed any of the carnations 
from the vase. A spokesman from the 
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Department says that nobody will lose 
his job. 

My idea of a reorganization, in view of 
the fact that I served on the Special 
Committee on Reorganization 2 years 
ago, is an effective kind of shake-up that 
will shake a few boys off the Federal pay 
roll in the interest of economy. But not- 
withstanding all that, it appears that no 
one will lose his job. 

One other general observation I should 
like to make is about the problems that 
will confront the farmers by virtue of 
priorities. Insecticide and fungicide 
materials, for instance, have been cut 
off. The things we have used to spray 
fruit trees and vegetable crops are in 
many cases lacking. So it constitutes 
a problem for orchardists and for vege- 
table farmers. It is difficult to get ma- 
chinery today, and it is difficult to get 
repairs, so the farmers are going to be 
directly affected by war needs. I am 
persuaded that they will willingly meet 
these problems. I merely make this ob- 
servation to call attention to the fact 
that sacrifices will be found on the farm 
as they will elsewhere. 

Among other things, every Member of 
the Congress has at some time or other 
had letters from home stating that a 
farm boy for one reason or another could 
not secure draft exemption, notwith- 
standing the fact that perhaps he was 
operating a farm for an elderly father or 
mother, or that for one reason or another 
he should remain there in the interest of 
defense and the production of foods for 
freedom. We had Major Coatsworth, of 
the Selective Service before the commit- 
tee. The Secretary of Agriculture also 
testified on the matter. A system of 
county war boards has been developed in 
the hope that all necessary and proper 
information concerning the status of 
prospective inductees who are, for in- 
stance, managing dairy farms where the 
products enter into shipment to our allies 
in the form of dairy products, will be pre- 
sented to the boards, and the prospective 
inductees will at least have their whole 
case presented to the draft boards. The 
local draft boards have done a mag- 
nificent job. Knowing a great many of 
the draft-board personnel, I am per- 
suaded that they are doing a fair and 
equitable job, and that it is only where 
necessary information has not come to 
their attention that there may be deci- 
sions on requests for deferments which 
could have been differently resolved. 

Now, let me continue for a moment on 
the assignment that was given to me as 
a member of the subcommittee by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 
He asked me to discuss briefly the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, the 
regional research laboratories, and the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
is a planning organization. They have 
one of the headiest, one of the finest, one 
of the most able men in the United 
States in charge of its activities. That is 
Howard Tolley. He could make far more 
money in private business than he does 
working for the Government, but not- 
withstanding all that, I am inclined to 
believe that we are almost planning some 
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of our farmers out of existence. This 
Bureau has available through funds di- 
rectly appropriated and transfers $3,- 
457,170. 

What do they do? The best I can give 
you is what they gave us in the justifica- 
tions. There are about seven broad 
phases of work in this Bureau. 

The first is to achieve war production 
goals. You just let a good, diligent 
farmer alone for awhile and assure him 
that he will get a fair price and he will 
really show you how to get production. 
You do not need any planning agency 
in Washington to tell him how to do it. 

Second is the task of obtaining the 
required production. It is rather strange 
that the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics should give a lot of attention to 
obtaining required production, and in 
the next breath the committee is advised 
by other agencies that a referendum is 
going to be submitted to the wheat grow- 
ers for the purpose of curtailing the pro- 
duction of wheat. In my judgment, that 
just does not make sense. 

Their third function is distribution. 
We have the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and we have an Interterritorial 
Freight Rate Commission and we have 
lots of other agencies, including the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, dealing with 
this matter of distribution, so that this 
function looks like a dispensable func- 
tion at this time. 

The fourth plank in their program is 
price control. Here is Mr. Henderson 
with a huge staff working away assidu- 
ously at the business of putting ceilings 
on prices. Do we need another agency 
for that purpose, particularly so when 
there is a controversy right now between 
the Executive and the Senate in the 
matter of parity prices? 

Their fifth task is facilitating industrial 
production. Can youimagine that? The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics is go- 
ing to facilitate industrial production and 
draw skilled labor from the farms into 
the industry of the country. That is a 
most doubtful undertaking, in my judg- 
ment. 

Sixth, the development of fiscal and 
credit policies, including an analysis of 
the effect of taxation and credit pro- 
posals on agriculture. What is the 
Treasury for? What are all these other 
agencies for, if that is not their job? Yet 
the B. A. E. is going to analyze from the 
agricultural standpoint the effects of 
ee and credit policies on agricul- 

ure. 

Finally, they are going in for post-war 
planning. 

They will have $3,457,000 to do all these 
things I have just enumerated. In fact, 
they will have 1,141 experts in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. As I recall, 
there are 75 in the field who are drawing 
over $3,800 a year, and there are 141 in 
Washington who draw over $3,800 a year. 
Their travel bill to give us this planning 
will be $425,000. Ask yourself whether 


‘this is an essential function at this time. 


I suggest to you that if we are going 
to get unity out of the people, we will 
have to cut out functions which are only 
remote to the farmers’ interest and 
which could and should be curtailed. The 
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average American farmer is willing to 
dispense with planning for a little while 
if it will be in the interest of economy 
and a reduction in taxes. 

The other item I am to discuss is 
animal husbandry. I say here and now 
that John R. Mohler, the head of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, who has been 
in the Government service for some 42 
years, is in my considered opinion one of 
the greatest administrators and one of 
the greatest scientists who ever worked 
for Uncle Sam. He is an outstanding 
fellow who always tells a very forthright 
story when he appears before the com- 
mittee. In his appropriation this year 
will be $12,671,000. There is a Division 
of Animal Husbandry to deal with the 
development of improved breeding and 
improved strains in livestock. Another 
division deals with animal diseases of 
swine and cattle, Bang’s disease, tubercu- 
losis, stock poisoning, moon blindness in 
horses, and other diseases. This is very 
necessary research work that must go on. 
This Bureau carries on meat inspection. 
Last year they inspected 106,000,000 
pounds of imported meats, of which 
amount they rejected 766,000 pounds. 
They are really the stewards of the live- 
stock population of the United States. 

Is there any Member of this House who 
has any idea what our livestock popu- 
lation is? I thought you would be inter- 
ested. so let me give you some of the 
figures. We have 10,000,000-plus horses, 
4,000,000-plus mules, 71,000,000-plus cat- 
tle, 52,000,000-plus hogs, and 413.000.000- 
plus chickens. Our livestock, exclusive 
of chickens, totals 195.000.000 head, and 
they are the solicitude of John R. Mohler 
and the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a cor- 
rection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. I think the 
gentleman will find that on January 1 
the number of cattle was 74,600,000. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This figure I recited 
is as of January 1, 1941, and I should 
have stated that fact. 

In addition to this, they inspect serums. 
There are 77 biological laboratories in 
the country that manufacture serums. 
In 1943 they are expected to produce 
1,250,000,000 centimeters of serum. It 
would be easy to send out a serum which 
was inefficacious and did not do the job. 
Therefore, it has to be inspected, and that 
is a part of this work. Finally, it is a 
part of his work to maintain the serum 
market to see that the price of serum 
does not get out of line. It is an impor- 
tant, well-administered work which di- 
rectly affects farmers and the whole field 
of public welfare. It is a real pleasure 
to pay testimony to a great Federal 
administrator. 

Now, a few words about the four re- 
gional research laboratories. My good 
friend and brother in the faith, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. LAMBERTSON], 
does not agree that this has been a good 
investment. In my considered opinion, 
that is the best investment that the Con- 
gress has ever made. There is a regional 
research laboratory at Philadelphia, one 
at New Orleans, one at Peoria, and one 
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in California. I do not know so much 
about what they are doing in other sec- 
tions of the country, but I have had 
occasion to go and look into the biological 
ice boxes and to talk with the chemists 
who are assembled at the laboratory at 
Peoria. 

Among other things, they showed me 
in a large refrigerator hundreds of test 
tubes filled with mold cultures. I said, 
“Where did you get them?” and they said 
that they got them from all over the 
world. It is the most complete aggre- 
gation of mold cultures that can be found 
anywhere in the world. What are they 
for? They are for the development of 
vast quantities of antiseptic in this war 
period and the development of new 
products. 

We are short on shipping, and every 
pound of water that one can squeeze out 
of fruit or vegetables or other farm com- 
modities that must be shipped to Britain 
and other nations is a saving of that 
much space in the hold of a vessel. One 
of the great jobs they have done in recent 
months is in the field of dehydrating 
vegetables and fruits. 

I saw them derive from corn protein 
the transparent sheets like cellophane 
which is already a commercial possibility. 
They are asking for a Government patent 
on the process. 

They are working in the field of alco- 
hol fuel. 

They are working in the field of pro- 
viding Zein-sizing from corn, which is 
used in the textile mills for sizing. As 
you know, the Dutch East Indies have 
been isolated and as a result we do not 
get those huge shipments of tapioca, 
which heretofore have found their way 
to the textile mills. So there is rich 
promise now of finding sizing material 
in the corn fields of the Middle West. 

They brought before the committee 
samples of a rubber that had been de- 
rived from corn by a fermentation proc- 
ess and by one other process of breaking 
down the fatty acids in corn oil or soy- 
bean oil, and I venture the prediction that 
the time may come when the stately 
cornstalk will displace the rubber tree in 
Malaya when it comes to providing rub- 
ber for the needs of America’s transpor- 
tation industry and for every other pur- 
pose, and at a price much cheaper. 

They have already derived from corn, 
by a fermentation process, what is known 
as butylene glycol. It has about the 
consistency of that fine sirup which will 
stick on nonskid pancakes, and is good 
for antifreeze purposes. It is feasible 
today and if there is not enough anti- 


freeze butylene glycol will do the busi- 


ness. 

China is isolated today and there 
comes to cur country, if at all, only small 
quantities of China-wood Jil, which is 
known in the trade as tung oil. We are 
starting the development of tung oil 
trees on the Southern States, but it will 
be a long time before we can produce 
enough of that oil to meet normal needs. 
The laboratories are experimenting to- 
day with the idea of deriving a drying 
oil from the humble soybean, whose na- 
tive habitat was the Orient. They are 
also working in the field of vitamins. A 
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scientist in one of the great technical 
schools said to me recently that nations 
could no longer be starved out in the 
course of war. I said, “Why not?” and 
he said, “Because vitamins can be de- 
rived synthetically, and if you can get 
just a little roughage for a soldier, you 
can give him a couple of tablets and 
keep up his energy quotient.” Vitamins 
constitute a great field for research. 

The South is very much interested in 
the derivation of sugar from sorghum. 
It is very interesting what one chemical 
substance will do. For many years the 
elimination of aconitic acid from sor- 
ghum baffled everybody for a very long 
time. It had to be eliminated from 
sorghum before sorghum could be con- 
verted into sugar. At some time in the 
not distant future the whole sugar prob- 
lem may be as nothing when you find 
that at a cheap price sugar can be de- 
rived from sorghum. 

Here is another thing that interested 
me: In every section of the land one 
finds waste materials, such as almond 
shells, cornstalks, sugarcane pulp, and 
other commodities. A process has been 
developed to treat these wastes right on 
the farm, put the substance in a mold 
or compress, and make building material 
suitable for both inside and outside. 
They are going to do the same thing 
with the waste cornstalks in the Middle 
West before long. 

Has anyone ever thought what would 
happen if we should run out of cork? 
All of our cork now comes from Spain. 
The ships do not want to bring it over 
because it makes a very light cargo and 
they do not get very much money out 
of it. Cork is very expensive, and they 
do bring it over. But there are sub- 
marines in the Atlantic and shipments 
are uncertain. We need cork. Every 
Coca-Cola bottle, every bottle of Schlitz, 
of Pabst, or Budweiser needs it, so that 
the aromatic tang of a cereal beverage 
is sealed under cork. Ground corncobs 
may provide a substitute for cork. That 
is another part of the work that is going 
On in these research laboratories. Then 
there is a strange substance known as 
pectin, which makes jelly jell. For a 
time it was thought that it had no other 
function, but it develops today that it 
makes one of the greatest antiseptics 
ever discovered. and they are in the busi- 
ness of trying to obtain a greater and 
greater supply of pectin. They get 
plastics from the casein in milk. They 
are rubberizing cotton for fire hose. 
They brought us samples, and it is very 
ingenious. There is a shortage of rubber 
today, but they have found that they 
can rubberize cotton by a synthetic proc- 
ess for making fire hose, and already 
millions of feet have been purchased for 
Great Britain. Then there is the con- 
version of sweetpotato starch into a host 
of things necessary in industry today. 
This brief recital is but a meager hint of 
the new world which the laboratories 
are preparing for humankind. 

So much ‘or the research laboratories, 
and may I pay tribute to the chemists and 
the chemical engineers who are doing 
that work, carrying on with no headlines, 
no glory, no pomp, no acclaim, but just 
working along as good servants of a great 
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democracy not only in the interest of win- 
ning the war but in the interest of allevi- 
ating human suffering and in making life 
a little richer and a little sweeter. 

They have men in the laboratories to- 
day who can command three and four 
times their salary in outside industry. 
Those are the kind of people who are 
carrying on the research, and doing 
splendid jobs. 

I want to come now to the substance of 
the bill, because, as we read the bill for 
amendment, I believe some additional 
cuts can be made without impairing the 
efficacy of agriculture and without hurt- 
ing the farmer. Other reductions would 
subserve a good purpose and eliminate 
dispensable things. Proper reductions 
and saving will invite confidence and 
faith and esteem of people in the vigi- 
lance of Congress and in the interest 
of unity. Let me tell you my theory about 
cutting an appropriation. It should not 
be done arbitrarily. It is not always fair 
to jump up and try to strike out $10,000, 
$15,000, $30,000 or $100,000 from a bill 
unless there is some good reason for it. 
You may have in mind some curtailment 
or some decrease. My theory about it is 
this: Ore should question himself. Can 
the activity wait until after the war? If 
it can wait, why should we not dispense 
with it for a while? Is it essential to de- 
fense and to victory? If it is not, why not 
eliminate it for the time being? Will 
curtailment destroy a trained scientific 
organization? If it does not, and it has 
these other elements in it, perhaps we 
could get along without it. Is it desira- 
ble? Is it imperative? 

It occurs to me that by self-question- 
ing and by keeping the emending process 
on a high level, implemented by good, 
sound reasoning, we will still support 
some reductions in this bill. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Briefly, because my 
time is very limited. 

Mr. HOPE. Does this bill contain an 
appropriation for the Consumers’ Coun- 
sel office? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. 

Mr. HOPE. There is no appropriation 
for that? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. No. 

Mr. HOPE. I was going to suggest 
that as one thing that might go out. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Now, I want to sug- 
gest a number of cuts and decreases that 
I think could be made. If you will take 
the trouble to examine the Office of Agri- 
cultural Information, you will find that 
they have 196 people on the pay roll. 
They have $350,000 for administrative 
expenses. They have $1,990,000 alto- 
gether, of which $1,500,000 is for the pur- 
pose of printing and binding. 

It is a rather interesting business. I 
think we could get along without some 
of the bulletins and publications. For 
instance, they got out a bulletin in 1941 
called Useful and Ornamental Gourds. 
We should not waste any money on that 
now. For 35 years they have gotten out 

bulletin on House Cleaning Made 
Easier. It is all very interesting and 
probably instructive; but must it be done 
now? 
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Slip Covers for Furniture is anotaer. 

They have another one called House 
Centipedes. That is interesting and 
serves a useful purpose, I suppose; but 
that and a great many other items, in 
my judgment, can be cut at the present 
time. I propose to offer amendments to 
that effect. 

So much for the Office of Information. 

In the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics I have already delineated to the 
committee some of the activities that I 
think are dispensable. They have 1,141 
people on the pay roll; 766 in Washing- 
ton, and 375 in the field. Of that num- 
ber 216 receive over $3,800 a year. 

Let us curtail the planning. As I in- 
dicated before, Mr. Tolley, the Admin- 
istrator, is an extraordinarily able person. 
My objection is based on the ground that 
for the time being we can diminish plan- 
ning activities. 

My friend from Kansas remarked 
about the Warehouse Inspection Service. 
Since 1932 the Warehousing Act Divi- 
sion in the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice has spent $3,900,000. They inspect 
in all States. They have 27 people in 
Washington; 116 in the field. The an- 
nual cost is $456,000. Every State has 
a Warehouse Inspection Service. Must 
we duplicate that? Can we not save 
$456,000 by striking it from the bill? 
The reason advanced on the other side 
is that since the Government owns 157,- 
000,000 bushels of corn, 170,000.000 
bushels of wheat, and 5,600,000 bales of 
cotton, nobody except a Federal inspec- 
tor can properly inspect the warehouse 
where our corn, wheat, and cotton is to 
be stored. I think the States have a 
pretty good warehousing system that is 
functioning, and they can do just as well 
as the Federal Government. 

In the Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration there is $400,000 for farm labor 
statistics. It is going to take 125 persons. 
They will find out how many people are 
employed and how many are unem- 
ployed; how many in the different 
States are required. We have employ- 
ment offices, we have social security; 
we have the Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
yet here they come along with $400,000 to 
assemble farm labor statistics and break 
them down in the hope that they can 
take a segment of labor unemployed here 
and send it elsewhere I think if a 
farmer is short of a hired hand and there 
are some in the market he will know 
where to look for them without having 
one of the supervisors of the farm-labor 
statistics division take him around for 
a search. 

The Commodity Exchange Adminis- 
tration has expended $4,400,000 since 
1932. They have 78 persons in Wash- 
ington; 144 in the field. Why did we put 
the Office of Price Administration into 
authority? Must we be inspecting ex- 
changes now? Frankly, they audit 
brokers’ books, commission dealers, 
and one thing or another in the hope 
of keeping prices in line and regulating 
the practice of dealing in commodity 
futures. It is a dispensable function, 
and it seems to me that we could dis- 
pense with it at least for the time the 
conflict rages, 
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Unfortunately, I do not see eye to eye 
with some of my good friends on the 
committee with respect to the Soil Con- 
servation Service. Provision is made for 
$501,000 for administration; $1,314,000 
for soil and moisture conservation in- 
vestigations, and $20,510,000 for opera- 
tions and demonstrations. 

Since 1937 they have had $3,300,000 for 
administration. In the same time they 
have had $9,300,000 for investigations of 
moisture and one thing and another; 
and since 1936 they have had $145,000,- 
000 for demonstrations and operations on 
the land. It seems to me you could 
demonstrate the whole country with that 
amount of money. Mind you, this has 
gone on for 6 years, and yet they come 
back in 1943 and want $1,014,000 for in- 
vestigation. What are they to investi- 
gate? I will tell you in their own 
language: To investigate the principles 
involved in soil and moisture conserva- 
tion. In 6 years they ought to be able to 
discover a good deal about it. Water- 
shed investigations and the effect on 
land-use practices; investigations of sed- 
imentary deposits on the economics of 
the soil; investigations of erosion-resist- 
ing plants; farm irrigation; farm drain- 
age investigation. There is a lot of that 
sort of thing, and i: occurs to me that 
this work will wait a little while, until 
we see more clearly what the future is 
like and until the flag of victory has 
been run up. 

Look at the personnel in soil conser- 
vation: They have 203 people in Wash- 
ington in administration; 85 in Wash- 
ington and 377 in the field for investiga- 
tions, making 462. They have 197 on 
demonstrations in Washington and 
7,044 in the field, making a total of 7,806. 
It is the size of a triangular Army divi- 
sion today. If we save this money or 
even a part of it we could buy hundreds 
of bombers to send to the Indies or to the 
beleaguered MacArthur. Yes; it is im- 
portant that we save money when the 
challenge is here, and these savings can 
be made without injury to agriculture. 
After all, fair prices are the need of 
farmers. 

Iam one of those, also, who has strug- 
gled through the years against the ten- 
ant-purchase program. Since 1938 we 
have appropriated $75,000,000 directly, 
and made available $100,000,000 in loans, 
making the total $175,000.000. The bill 
this year calls for $45,000,000. They have 
made 23,722 farm purchases aggregat- 
ing $135,000,000, but it is significant that 
while they bought the farms on a long- 
term basis of 40 years, with all money 
necessary for livestock and equipment, 
yet Mr. Baldwin told us that in 1941 10,059 
had to come back for rural rehabilitation 
loans, and 124 of those borrowers had 
to come back for grants. Can you justi- 
fy that sort of thing? Would it not be 
better at this time to stop it? 

The Farm Credit Administration tells 
us that 2,047 farm-loan associations or 
57 percent of the total number of farm- 
loan associations are delinquent today— 
so delinquent that they cannot make a 
loan, because their capital structure is 
impaired. Then Mr. Wickard inserts a 
table in the hearings to show that land 
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values since 1939 have gone up from 2 
to 6 points in all sections of the country, 
and have gone up highest in the areas 
where the largest number of tenant pur- 
chases were made. Land values are on a 
rising curve, yet here we are engaged in 
the business of putting people back on 
the land and heading for additional 
losses. When the war is over and the 
post-war readjustment comes, who is go- 
ing to know how that program will de- 
velop? Adjustment brings reductions in 
land values and the loss will be imposed 
on the taxpayers. 

I must say a word about the Farm Se- 
curity Administration because here again 
I differ with my brothers in the faith. 
It is an agency which I judge could be en- 
tirely abolished at the present time. The 
whole agency administers the Farm Ten- 
ant Act, rural grants, rural loans, home 
management, farm management, mi- 
grant workers, water facilities. resettle- 
ment project liquidations, and land re- 
tirement. They have $500,000 with which 
to carry on the administration of this 
land-settlement-project program; and 
they have $2,700,000, roughly, for the ten- 

ant- purchase program. They have some- 
thing like $1,591,0C0 for submarginal- 
land retirement and $54,000,000 for the 
administration of loans and grants. 

Look at the tables in the hearings, look 
at the table in the report, and observe 
that they are going to have $70,000,000 
for rehabilitation loans and grants and 
about $54,000,000 with which to carry 

on a host of management and service 
activities. 

Let us look at their personnel. I wager 
you cannot guess within 5,000 of how many 
they have. I will tell you. They have a 
total of 19,448 people on the pay roll. 
We cut them $45,000,000 on their rehabil- 
itation loans, and the number of people 
curtailed from last year amounted to only 
136. This total of 19,448 employees would 
make two divisions of the Army. 

Five hundred and seven will be in farm 
tenancy, 13,821 in rural rehabilitation, 
2,080 in administration and 781 are 
stewards of the migratory labor camps 
out West. 

How much are they going to spend for 
travel? For 1943 they will spend $7,414,- 
000. One would think that the F. S. A. 
employees were the migrants on the Gov- 
ernment pay roll rather than somebody 
else. 

There is $830,000 for supplies and 
$345,000 for communications. You can 
send a lot of telegrams and telephone 
calls for $345,000. 

There is $391,000 for printing and 
$770,000 for rent. 

Now, what are the activities they pur- 
sue? There is the farm and home man- 
agement assistance servicing loans and 
grants, farm-debt readjustment, rural 
rehabilitation projects, migratory labor 
camps, and water-utilization projects. 

Let us consider for a moment farm- 
home management. They are now op- 
erating 2,252 offices to look after the peo- 
ple. They make 2 visits a month to 
the farm home, so they say. They have 
2,755 very fine ladies working for them 

as county-home supervisors. They have 
4,327 county-farm managers, in addition 
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to.the county advisers who are working 
for other agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture. Think of that. Can it be 
justified? They call on the ladies ‘n 
their homes, and, in their own language 
in the justification, show these women 
whas they need in the way of fruit jars, 
pressure cookers, and so forth, in order 
to “produce food for freedom.” A very 
outstanding Member of the House, who 
is also a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture—-and I shall not embarrass 
him by mentioning his name—stated not 
so long ago that they sent $12.50 pressure 
cookers down to his country, and did they 
use them for cooking under pressure? 
No; they usec them for slop jars. 

Then there are the migrant camps. 
There are 781 supervisors in the migrant 
camps out West. As I said, the travel 
for the migrant camps alone is $149,300. 
I could not tell whether the folks out 
there were migrants or whether they 
were the farm-security advisers. There 
are 781 in number who are doing the 
migrating to expend such a vast sum for 
travel. For 1943 they ask for a total of 
$3,500,000 for migrant camp service and 
construction. 

Within reason, I think some of those 


things are all right; but how are you | 


going to justify them? Would your 
farmers, if they knew it, give their sanc- 
tion to an expenditure of this kind? No. 
It seems to me that today there confronts 
you and I a real responsibility and a real 
challenge They say there must be unity 
in thecountry. There will be unity when 
there is vigilance in the Congress; when 
we slough off all complacency and give 
careful attention and scrutiny to every 
dollar which in this hour of peril and ‘n 
this hour of anguish cannot be justified. 

When we read the bill under the 
5-minute rule, be vigilant. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. COLLINS]. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, the 
Sugar Act recently passed by this Con- 
gress and the item of appropriation in the 
pending bill to carry it into effect have 
been mentioned in the report of the com- 
mittee and by several Members of the 
House today It will be discussed at 
greater length when the item is reached 
in the consideration of the bill. 

There are facts that each Member of 
the House should know, facts that will 
result badly to the sugar-consuming pub- 
lic if the item is eliminated> 

The Sugar Act of 1937, as amended, 
was recently extended for a 3-year pe- 
riod, the excise tax of 50 cents per hun- 
dredweight of sugar, raw basis, 
provided for therein being continued 1p 
to June 30, 1945, while the quota provi- 
sions were extended to December 31, 1944. 
The payment provisions were extended to 
cover the 1942, 1943, and 1944 crops and 
the basic rate was increased from 60 cents 
per hundredweight of commercially re- 
coverable sugar, raw basis, to 80 cents, 
the increase being confined in large part 
to small producers. 

The appropriation now being consid- 
ered will provide funds for conditional 
payments for the 1942 crop period in the 
domestic beet area, the mainland cane 
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area, and Hawaii. Due to the lag in 
crop periods, the funds made available 
under this appropriation for Puerto Ri- 
can producers will be applicable in large 
part to the 1941 crop. 

To meet the requirements of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act, if no appropri- 
ation for 1942 crop payments is made, it 
will be necessary to increase the ceiling 
price for sugar at least 80 cents per hun- 
dredweight after 1942 crop sugar becomes 
available. This minimum increase would 
satisfy the requirements only if revisions 
in the purchase contracts under which 
sugar beets and sugarcane are marketed 
could be made in a manner which would 
give the total amount of the increase in 
the ceiling price to growers. Should it be 
impossible to revise these agreements, an 
increase in the ceiling price of approxi- 
mately $1.50 per 100 pounds would be 
necessary. 

It will be noted that on the assump- 
tion of a 6,000,000-ton consumption, an 
increase of from 80 cents to $1.50 per 
hundredweight in the ceiling price would 
increase the annual consumer cost of 
sugar by $100,000,000 to $180,000,000 per 
year. Moreover, the cost of industrial 
alcohol would increase by approximately 
$35,000,000 per year if the present rela- 
tionship between the prices of sugar and 
alcohol continues. 

The Defense Supplies Corporation re- 
cently purchased the 1942 Cuban sugar 
crop at a minimum level of $2.65 per 
hundredweight of raw sugar, f. o. b. 
Cuban ports and $250 per hundred- 
weight of contained sugar in invert and 
blackstrap molasses. Provision is made 
in the purchase agreement for an in- 
crease in the above minimum prices in 
an amount equal to all advances in the 
United States ceiling price of raw sugar 
other than those growing out of in- 
creased marine shipping costs. Cuban 
producers, in the event similar purchase 
arrangements are made in the future and 
provided the appropriation in question 
is not made, would receive an increase in 
income of from $60,000,000 to $110,000,- 
000 per annum. 

The increased levy on consumers re- 
sulting from the elimination of condi- 
tional payments would not only benefit 
the group referred to above but would 
also permit certain large firms engaged 
in the production of domestic sugar to 
receive very substantial increases in in- 
come. For example, a producer making 
100,000 tons of raw sugar would receive, 
if the appropriation were made and the 
conditions for payment met, payments 
of $720,000. In lieu of such payments 
the indicated increase in ceiling price 
would result in an additional income 
ranging from $1,600,000 to $3,000,000. or 
$880,000 to $2,280,000 in excess of that 
obtained under the payment program. 
Furthermore, if the Congress fails to 
make this appropriation and the revi- 
sions in the purchase contracts referred 
to earlier are not made, processors of 
sugar beets and sugarcane would enjoy 
exorbitant returns. 

The fiscal issue and the desirability of 
payments were thoroughly debated at the 
time the sugar legislation was under con- 
sideration and growers had guided them- 
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selves by the action taken by Congress. 
Failure to appropriate, in view of the un- 
certainties which would of necessity be 
created by the widespread need for pur- 
chase contract revisions, would unques- 
tionably result in a substantially reduced 
acreage of sugar beets for 1942. Since 
there is an apparent shortage of sugar, 
any reduction in sugar-beet acreage at 
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this time would operate to the further 
detriment of the consuming public. 

There is attached a table setting forth 
Government revenues and disbursements 
with respect to sugar for the period dur- 
ing which the Sugar Act has been opera- 
tive. This table shows a substantial bal- 
ance available, after sugar payments, for 
Treasury use. 


Statement of income and expenses under Sugar Act of 1937 


A. Revenue: Tax collections 1 
B. Expenditures: 

Payments to producers: 
Continental sugar-beet area. 
Continental sugarcane area 
ü 


Puerto n ð y ĩð v ĩ⁊ . porearea som an 


Subtotal 
Administrative expenses. 


Total enpenditures css nc cccaynseuatacusmiascons 


OC. Excess of revenue over expenditures. ....-----<-=---=-- 


Fiscal year— 


1938 (actual) | 1939 (actual) | 1940 (actual) | 1941 (actual) 


$33, 508,820 | $69, 194, 645 | $73,601,560 | $80, 146, 351 
16, 540,213 | 23,121, 203 21,687,808 | 23, 188, 119 
5,382, 710 | 6, 75% 302 5,500,132 | 4, 192, 506 
2 12.700 582 8.973.715 8.851 541 
9,471,022 | 10,364,274 | 9, 117, 437 

52,113,669 | 46, 586,019 | 45, 349, 693 

696, 696 £00, 805 769, 293 

52,810,365 | 47,386,824 | 40, 118, 986 

16,384,280 | 26,214,736 | 34, 027, 365 


11,348, 57 | 


1 Pursuant to sec, 503 of the Sugar Act of 1937 there is authorized to be appropriated to the Commonwealth of Philip- 


pine Islands, for the pi 


se of financing a program of economic adjustment an amount equivalent to the taxes collected 


on Philippine sugar. This amounts to approximately $10,100,000 annually, or approximately $41,000,000 since approval 


of the act. 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. SANDERS]. 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Chairman, the 
American farmer in recent weeks has 
been the victim of most brutal and vicious 
propaganda. “Profiteers,” “Treasury 
raiders,” “gougers” are only a few of the 
milder forms of abuse directed at him. 

FIGHT FOR PARITY 


The American farmer has not changed 
his policy. He has made a constant and 
consistent fight for parity. But parity 
does not mean less than parity. If the 
farmer has a price ceiling on agricultural 
products of parity, and some of his 
products sell for less than parity—parity 
will not be achieved. With Government 
loans pegged on staple commodities like 
cotton, at say, 85 percent of parity, the 
ceiling should be 115 percent of parity, if 
the farmers’ average price is to be up to 
parity. Therefore a price ceiling of 110 
percent of parity means that actually our 
farmers in many instances will not get 
even as much as parity. 

Most of the clamor against farm prices 
comes from the great industrial centers 
that, under pressure of war conditions, 
are rapidly absorbing an alarming pro- 
portion of our Nation’s purchasing power. 
The great metropolitan dailies, under the 
double pressure of industrial advertisers 
and industrial consumers with fateful 
lack of vision, lead the onslaught against 
the helpless farmer. In the same papers 
will be editorials against the farm bloc 
and farm inflation right next to eulo- 
gistic references to the patriotic Ameri- 
can farmers and editorials on food will 
win the war. Every attempt to get a 
fair price for the farmer is met by the 
charge of inflation. 

Today there is no relationship what- 
ever between the price that the farmer 
is receiving and the cost to the consumer 
of farm products. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES 

The year 1919 represented the peak of 

high prices. In January 1919 hogs were 


17 cents; today they are 11 cents. Pure 
pork sausage was 24 cents per pound in 
chain stores; today it is 25 cents per 
pound. Hogs went down and sausage 
went up. 

In 1919 beef steers were 16 cents per 
pound; today they are 14 cents per 
pound, while steak that sold for 24 cents 
in 1919 is today 39 cents. Roast that was 
23 cents is today 27 cents. 

Irish potatoes were 3 cents per pound 
in 1919; today they are 4 cents per pound. 
Sweetpotatoes in chain stores in 1919 
were 3 cents per pound; today they are 
4 cents per pound. On the farm sweet- 
potatoes in 1919 were 2.4 cents per pound, 
while. today the have gone down to 1.5 
cents per pound. 

Corn on the farm today is bringing only 
two-thirds as much as it brought in 1919, 
13 corn meal is just as high as it was in 
1919. 

Blackeyed peas in stores in 1919 were 
6 cents per pound; now they are 8 cents 
per pound. 

These figures should, without further 
argument, evidence to the public that 
the price the farmer receives for his 
product has little bearing on the ulti- 
mate price to the consumer. 

FARM LABOR 


Nowhere does the flame of patriotism 
burn brighter than in the hearts of the 
farmers of this country. Their record 
in this war and in every other war—yes, 
and between wars, too—is sufficient proof, 
if proof be needed. But the farmer is 
sometimes bewildered at this outcry 
against him when he simply asks for jus- 
tice. He sees industry demand and get 
subsidies to pay additional wages for 
needed war work. He sees his farm labor 
leaving and going into the cities and 
taking jobs that pay five to ten dollars a 
day and more. The farmer cannot 
compete with these wages and he knows 
it. There is not a farmer in my section 
who under present prices can make 25 
cents an hour. A wage of a dollar a day 
for hired help is more than the average 
farmer can afford, and with all the good 
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will in the world and desire to help in our 
war effort the farmer wonders how he 
is going to get the labor he needs in 
order to raise the food that he is told 
will win the war. 

This question of farm labor is one of 
the really serious problems confronting 
the Nation. Many of our young men 
in the farming centers are going into the 
armed forces. Many others are going 
into defense plants attracted by the 
higher wages and the farmer is left to 
face this problem without help and when 
he does ask for a fair price for what he 
raises under these terrible handicaps, 
receives only abuse in reply. 

FARM INCOME 


Our farmers constitute nearly 25 per- 
cent of our population, but note these 
astounding figures. In 1939 our national 
income was $71,134,000,000. Of this 
amount the net income from agriculture 
was only $6,404,000,000. In 1940 our na- 
tional income was $76,470,000,000, of 
which amount the net income from ag- 
riculture was $6,544,000,000. Of this 
amount, the net income from agriculture 
received by persons living on the farm 
was only $5,500,000,000. 


The harsh and bitter invectives hurled 
at our farmers today sound a lot like the 
terms applied to the veterans when they 
made their fight for adjusted compensa- 
tion. Spokesmen for concentrated 
wealth cry of “farm inflation” when all 
of the farmers of this country living on 
farms received a net income of only $5,- 
500,000,000 in 1940. The fact that the 
corporate profits of the corporations in 
this country that same year was $11,500,- 
000,000 is not mentioned by this gentry. 
This $11,500,000,000 does not include 
wages, is not gross income, but corporate 
profits alone. 

Let us express this another way. Our 
total farm population is roughly about 
25 percent. Figures vary but this is 
approximately correct. Our total na- 
tional income in 1940 was as stated 
$76,470,000,000. Of this amount farm- 
ers who live and work on the farm re- 
ceived only $5,500,000,000 and this was 
not cash income. 

Taste 1.—National income, agricultural and 
nonagricultural, received by persons on 

farms and not on farms, 1930-40 


UNITED STATES 
[In millions of dollars] 


Income Net in- 
Income Net in-] Come 
Non- of the | come — Pl Na- 

Year FFAN on fem ture re- tional 
meome by per- popu: eak ered income 

y per- 

tion | ture sonson 

farms 
1930__| 68, 796 70,208 | 6,589 | 5,177 | 75,385 
1931. -| 55, 233 56, 349 | 4, 634 3, 518 50, 867 
1932.40, 388 41,305 | 3,232 | 2,315 | 43, 620 
1933.38. 082 38,996 | 3,924 | 3,010 | 42,006 
1934.44, 909 45, 800 | 4,507 | 3,556 | 49, 416 
1935.. 1 50, 240 51, 289 | 6,117 | 5,077 | 56, 366 
1936. . | 59, 200 60, 294 | 6,534 | 5,440 | 65,734 
1037.64, 314 65, 433 7, 341] 6,222 71, 655 
1938.. 6, 302 61, 348 | 6,144 | 5,098 | 66, 446 
1939_.| 64, 730 65, 762 | 6,404 | 5,372 | 71, 134 
1940.69, 926 70,970 | 6,544 | 5,600 | 76,470 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Figures make interesting reading— 
sometime—and here is something else 
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that is worth thinking over. In 1939 
the average earnings of each person on 
farms was $177 for the year, but that 
same year the average income per per- 
son, not on the farm, was $657. In 1940 
the income per person not on farms 
was $700, while the income per person 
on farms was only $161. 

TABLE 4.—Income per farm, and income per 

person on farms and not on farms, 1930-40 
UNITED STATES 


Index of income | Ratio 


Net | Net in- per capita per 
income] come | In- capita 
from | from | come farm to 
agri- | agricul-| per per 
cul- ture per person Non | capita 
ture | person | noton (a910- farm non 
per on | farms | 14—109)|,(1910- | farm 
farm | farms 14100) (1910- 
14= 100) 
a) (2) (3) (4) ® (6) 
Dol Dol- 


Percent) Percent| Percent 
127. 156.0 $ 


g 172 760 27.4 56, 81.7 
551 115 605 85.2 | 124.2 68.6 
355 75 442 55.6 90. 7 61.3 
431 91 417 67.4 85.6 78.7 
466 99 487 73.3 | 190.0 73.3 
672 144 50 106.7 | 110.8 96.3 
781 165 626 | 122:2 | 128.5 95.1 
915 192 670 142.2 137. 5 103. 4 
741 154 625 | 114.1 | 128.3 88.9 
751 174 657 114.1 134.9 84.6 
792 161 119.3 | 145.7 83. 0 


448 95 417 10.4 85. 6 82.2 
525 112 487 83.0 | 100.0 83. 0 
745 180 540 | 118.5 | 110.8 106.9 
819 173 62 128.1 128.5 99. 7 

262 670 | 149.6 | 137.5 108.8 
807 167 625 | 123.7 | 128.3 96.4 
865 177 657 131.1 134.9 97.2 
$02 183 700 | 135.6 142.7 94.4 


Sonrce: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture. 


PARITY 

Parity is a relative term. Its basic 
idea is comparison with something else, 
and the farmer has a right to compare 
his income and his purchasing power 
with that of other groups and ask him- 
self and ask others if he is getting a 
square deal. Until the farmers of this 
country get their fair share of the na- 
tional income, it is useless to tell them 
that they are getting parity. Juggling 
with words is poor comfort to the Ameri- 
can farmer, who knows tha; he works in 
no shift; no 8-hour day for him, no 
time and a half for Saturdays, no double 
time for Sunday and holidays. No; the 
farmer works from “can to can’t,” from 
daylight to dark, and often beyond—no 
holidays. Cows must be milked, stock 
fed and cared for every day, Sundays 
and holidays included. In rain and 
shine, in sleet and snow, in heat and 
cold, he works to produce the food and 
clothing that is paramount for national 
existence. Without the product of the 
farmer’s skill and toil, not a wheel in a 
factory could turn, and our people and 
our armies alike would, helpless, lie a prey 
to hunger and cold, to starvation, and 
to death. Yet the facts, fantasti as 
they are, show that this most vital of 
our war industries is being blec white 
under a system designed to protect in- 
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dustries to the neglect of agriculture. 
Here are the figures—read them; and 
remember that in figuring farm income 
in the following table the Government 
has charged the farmer with every glass 
of milk drunk at his table, every chicken 
and egg eaten by him and his family, 
every head of cabbage and bunch of 
turnip greens used in his kitchen. De- 
duct the wood and water and food and 
items like these, and his income will be 


But the Government’s own figures from 
1930 to 1940 are in this table. 


TABLE 5.—Income to persons on farms as per- 
centage of national income and farm popu- 
lation as percentage of total population, 
1930-40 


UNITED STATES 


Income to Farm 


persons on | population 
farms as | as percent- 
percentage | age of total 
of national] popula- 
income ! tion * 
Percent Percent 
6.9 24.6 
6.9 24.7 
5. 3 24.9 
22 25.3 
7.2 25.2 
9.0 25.1 
&3 24.6 
8. 7 24.0 
2 23.6 
7.6 23.2 
7.2 22.9 


1 Government payments and value of changes in 
inventories. From table 1, column 5+column 6, 
Jan. 1. From table 3. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economies, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture. 


FARMER'S PURCHASING POWER 


But the farmer is interested not only 
in how much he gets but what can he buy 
with it. And here is the biggest catch of 
all. For it must never be forgotten that 
the American farmer is the victim of an 
industrial system devised primarily for 
the protection of the manufacturing 
plants of our industrial system. What 
the farmer raises he sells on a free mar- 
ket in open competition with the world. 
When he buys he buys in the most highly 
protected market in the world. The 
whole system of protected and controlled 
markets is rigged heavily against the 
farmer. If the farmer's prices advanced 
with other groups, he would have no com- 
plaint, but this is not the case. 

Take the case of a 5-foot mower. The 
base-period average retail price paid by 
farmers for this mower was $47.76. If the 
farmer could have bought this at parity 
on December 15, 1941, he would have paid 
$68.30. Actually, in June 1941, he was 
paying $101.20 for the machine, which 
was not 100 percent of parity but 168 per- 
cent of the December 15 parity price. A 
kitchen chair which should have cost 
$1.16 at parity price actually cost the 
farmer $1.75, which was 151 percent of 
the December 15 parity price. And so it 
goes. Some items in the following table 
are under parity, but the greater number 
of articles that the farmer must buy is 
way beyond the price he gets for the 
things he sells. 
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Parity prices of selected tndustral commod- 
ities purchased by farmers, Dec, 15, 1941 


Base Latest 
peri- Latest available | retail 
od | par. | actual retail | price 
aver- | it 3 paid by as 
age rmers per- 
Item retail — 
we 15, 
pai 
by 194 
farm- 
ers 
Dols. | Dols Dols. Pet 


Mower, 5-foot...| 47.76] 68.30] June 1941. (101. 20 188 


Binder, 7-foot. . 138. 00/197, 00 .- do 270.00 137 

. ready | 1.94] 2.77 Sept. 1041 2.92 10⁵ 
mixed. 

Lumber, rough. . 24,94) 35, 06 do 40. 95 140 

Kitchen chairs 81 1. 16 . do 1.760 151 

Horse blanket. . 2. 47 3. 83 Dec. 1040. 3.50 99 


Men's work 
shoes. 
Barbed wire. 


2. 20 
2.74 


1Computed by multiplying base-period average price 
by the index number of prices received by farmers 143 on 
Dec. 15, 1941 (August 1909-July 1941100), The term 
“parity price” is not officially used in connection with 
industrial commodities. ‘They are shown here to indi- 
cate what prices of industrial commodities would have 
been on Dee, 15, 1941, if the relationships with prices 
received by farmers in 1910-14 had been carried through 
to the present, 


Source: Division of Statistical and Historical Re- 
search, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on 
data from Agricultural Marketing Service. 


“SANDERS PLAN” 


The farmer has derived some benefit 
from the stimulation that has occurred 
as the result of the demands of war. 
Over a year ago in August 1940 I antici- 
pated Secretary Wickard’s slogan, “Food 
will win the war,” and I urged the 
farmers in the district that I have the 
honor to represent to get acquainted 
with the type of foodstuffs the Army 
would require, so they would be able to 
plant and produce the required food- 
stuffs and in the proper amounts, At 
my instigation meetings were held be- 
tween Army quartermastei officials and 
groups of farmers and in various other 
ways interest was directed to the Army 
concentrations in Louisiana and infor- 
mation of value to the farmers was dis- 
seminated. This idea was known in 
some quarters as the Sanders plan, 
though I never gave it this title. But it 
is certain that as the result of the Army 
concentrations in Louisiana that those 
farmers who were in a position to do so 
have found a ready market for foodstuffs. 
The Army is chary right now on giving 
figures reflecting troop numbers and 
movements, but the following figures will 
give some idea of the quantities and types 
of food that the Army has bought for the 
use of the troops in Louisiana. The 
Army estimates that the following has 
been bought at various times and con- 
sumed by soldiers stationed in Louisiana: 


Meats, poultry. and fish: 
Beef 


eet es SOE ES en $3, 360, 000 
i 58) 6 SE RN E A pe 1, 896, 000 
Roultty . ooo ek 672, 000 
BA a AAA 211, 000 
7 ee eens Nap ape 210, 000 
Milk products: 
Milk (fresh and canned) 2, 160, 000 
T 92, 000 
FCC — 121,000 
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Other fats: 
TTT 8240, 000 
Mayonnaise and salad ol 62, 400 
Leafy, green, and yellow vegeta- 
bles: 
. 62, 400 
C 31. 200 
ꝙ7%%n» „„. 62, 400 
Sweetpota toes 58, 500 
A 155, 500 
String beans --.-ro-e-2>nnnn 70, 000 
Spinach or other greens 78. 250 
Other vegetables: 
9 — 114, 000 
1 2) RE — pat 2 ASSES 34, 800 
A ͤ ˙˙à— HT) ES 58, 400 
. ——v —˖— ˙» E 34, 800 
Tomatoes and citrus fruits: 
‘TOMATOES. Wot p eae ar antes 546, 000 
Orang caadenwednan rn 50, 400 
Grapefruit 63. 000 


In addition to the regular amount of 
sugar produced for civilian supply—the 
Louisiana farmers and refineries produce 
4,500,000 pounds of sugar for the Army 
alone every 2 or 3 months. 

Each month our farmers sell to the 
Army: $100,000 worth of nonperishable 
foods—and average some $50,000 worth 
of fruits and vegetables—chiefly for con- 
sumption by the soldiers stationed in the 
Fourth Corps Area. The soldiers in 
Louisiana alone consume an enormous 
quantity of farm produce. Based on the 
Army ration, which is planned by the 
Quartermaster Corps and is the amount 
of food for one man for 1 day, it totals 
a tremendous amount. On one repre- 
sentative day. the men of the United 
States Army on duty in Louisiana were 
provided with 25,000 quarts of fresh milk, 
55,000 grapefruit, 17,000 dozen eggs. They 
ate 18,000 pounds of bacon, 90,000 pounds 
of potatoes, 25,000 pounds of beef, and 
60,000 pounds of loin pork, and, of course, 
hundreds of thousands of pounds of other 
foodstuffs. Enough, in fact, to provide 
sufficient food for every man, woman, and 
child in an entire city about the size of 
Chattancoga. The figures, incomplete 
as they are, show that I was justified in 
advising the farmers to prepare to plant 
food for the Army, and the results de- 
rived by those farmers who were pre- 
pared to do this justified the effort. 

FARMERS DOING THE JOB 


Our farmers are doing the job. Work- 
ing under handicaps that only the farm- 
ers themselves. understand, they are pro- 
ducing the clothing to keep our Nation 
warm, the food to nourish and sustain 
a people underarms. The farmers given 
the necessary information know how to 
meet any emergency just as they pro- 
duced the food to feed our Army in 
Louisiana. But the farm income must 
keep up with the national income. The 
farmer’s purchasing power must keep 
pace with that of industry and in passing 
on farm legislation we must not overlook 
the fact that the net income to persons 
on farms was $5,500,000,000, but that same 
year net profits of corporations in this 
country were $11,500,000,000. This huge 
sum represents corporation profits alone, 
not wages, not gross income, but net cor- 
poration profits. 

Compare this enormous figure to the 
net cash available to persons on farms 
after farm expenditures of $3,440,000,000. 
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The farmer’s hours are long, his re- 
ward but meager. The farmer has no 
time and half for overtime. He has no 
guaranteed income. He has no guaranty 
against future depression. He does not 
work on a cost-plus basis. 

When the United States farmer pros- 
pers, all prosper. When he cannot make 
enough to be a buyer the wheels of indus- 
try cease to turn and the transportation 
systems of our country are crippled. The 
chimneys of our factories are smokeless 
and depression with all of its attendant 
ills and evils stalks through the land. 

When prosperity smiles on our farmer 
and one-fourth of our people have ade- 
quate purchasing power, then the factory 
whistle blows, the wheels of industry 
hum with happiness, the railroads carry 
long trains of produce to the market 
places, and depression flees from the 
land. 

Transportation, industry, and agricul- 
ture—these three constitute the tripod 
upon which our Nation’s prosperity is 
based. Break down anyone of these 
three and all will be destroyed. 

The farmers of this country want only 
what is fair and just. Less than this 
they should not be forced to endure. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Leavy]. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, it is a lit- 
tle difficult for me to come down into the 
Well of the House and either defend or 
justify any part of this bill, after the bril- 
liant and eloquent member of my sub- 
committee who just preceded me. He has 
that rare faculty of taking almost any- 
thing, regardless of how ugly it may be, 
and making it beautiful or taking that 
which is beautiful and making it look 
terrible. 1 have learned ir the time I have 
worked with the gertleman to respect 
him, to love and admire him, but un- 
fortunately there are so many instances 
when on the cold facts I simply cannot 
agree with him. Just a little later I want 
to very briefly take up some of his argu- 
ments. 

It has been my honor, and I consider it 
an honor and a distinction, to have been 
able to participate in six of these Agri- 
cultural Department supply bills. The 
Department of Agriculture is a great De- 
partment and Secretary Claude Wickard 
a great Secretary of Agriculture and a 
real friend of the American farmer. 

For 5 years, in the writing of the first 
five of these appropriation bills the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARENCE 
Cannon] the eminent and distinguished 
chairman of the whole Appropriations 
Committee, was chairman of this sub- 
committee. It has been a rare pleasure 
to know and work with him. I am glad 
to have the opportunity of briefly paying 
tribute to him as perhaps one of the out- 
standing men in America. As far as an 
understanding of the farmers’ problems 
are concerned, he certainly has been their 
friend. 

When he assumed the chairmanship 
of the whole committee and left the 
chairmanship of this subcommittee, I 
could not help but wonder if there would 
be another who could step into his place 
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and carry on with the same degree of 
competency and efficiency he possessed. 
However, after these hearings of almost 
10 weeks and this record as made here, 
I can say to you that Judge Tarver nas 
shown himself a worthy successor of 
CLARENCE CANNON. He is a man with a 
mental capacity rarely found in men, a 
man whose mind gives itself to detail 
beyond that of almost any individual I 
have ever met. I have envied him fre- 
quently. I have disagreed with him, too, 
even in the writing of this bill. 

I wish I could take the rest of my 15 
minutes in paying just tribute to my col- 
leagues on the committee, because they 
are grand gentlemen. I must say a word 
concerning the ranking minority mem- 
ber, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
LAMBERTSON]. For 6 years we have sat at 
opposite ends of the table and we have 
gradually come closer together, in 
thought if not in fact, until I think both 
of us support the shelterbelt this year 
and perhaps some other things. 

My colleague the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PLUMLEY], of the minority 
party, and I discovered last year in mak- 
ing the record on this bill that both of us 
were deeply interested in the production 
and the price of navy beans. They are 
grown commercially in Vermont and 
likewise are grown commercially in the 
State of Washington. So this year we 
have that in common, as well as many 
other crops, even though we are 3,000 
miles apart. 

I also wish to pay tribute to the clerk 
of this committee and another member of 
the clerk’s staff. Arthur Orr has been a 
member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee clerical staff for 25 years. He 
has helped write this bill for almost a 
quarter of a century. I doubt if there is 
a man in the country who is more 
familiar with the Department of Agri- 
culture and the changes that have come 
about, in it, through this quarter of a 
century than he. Much credit is due him 
for the very splendid record that has been 
made. 

Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. Does the gentleman 
feel that the term “clerk” is the proper 
title for these men? 

Mr. LEAVY. I do not hesitate to say 
that they occupy a position higher than 
that of clerk. We lean upon them 
heavily. I think all members of all sub- 
committees do. 

There is another member of the cleri- 
cal staff of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee who is frequently overlooked, yet his 
handiwork appears in every hearing that 
comes into this House from every sub- 
committee. He edits, classifies, indexes, 
and places the material in these hearings. 
He is a most important individual. I re- 
fer to Jim Scanlon, with a distinguished 
record of 23 years of service. Every one 
of the Members who make up the Appro- 
priations Committee knows what Jim 
Scanlon means to the committee and 
what he means to each of us in giving the 
proper expression to our questions, which 
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we sometimes do not do in asking the 
question. 

May I say this, too: Iam going to take 
advantage of the opportunity to mention 
these matters. The Department of Agri- 
culture is undoubtedly one of the most 
essential and important, if not the great- 
est, department of the American Govern- 
ment. We can easily find fault with its 
activities, of course, because they are so 
varied and touch the lives of every per- 
son in this Nation, but after all, this De- 
partment is and must be the policymaker 
for agriculture and the spokesman for 
25,000,000 or 30,000,000 farm people, who 
in spite of all that we may say in this 
time of stress and trial, that has come to 
our Nation, are fundamentally the most 
important part of the population struc- 
ture of the Nation. Iam not discounting 
the importance of the fighting forces, the 
industrialists, the labor groups, or any of 
the rest of them, but if you weaken or de- 
stroy the agricultural group of this Na- 
tion what have you left to fight for or 
fight with. In the end this war will be 
won by the American farmers. 


The committee has reported here a bill 
making almost a 33%3-percent reduction 
in appropriations over what was appro- 
priated for the current year. Surely, no 
one can deny this is a substantial reduc- 
tion. Surely an indiscriminate cutting 
from here on may be a dangerous cutting, 
unless you know why you want a cut 
made and can fortify your position by 
facts from the record. This committee 
has worked 10 weeks from morning till 
night in making this record and trying 
to familiarize itself with the facts. This 
war program is calling on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as it has never been 
called on before and it is responding as 
it has never responded before. 

I take justifiable pride in this record 
because in a small way I am one of its 
authors. If any of you care to read it 
you will find here 1,800 printed pages. I 
do not expect anyone to read it through, 
but you will find in it facts on both sides 
of any issue inyolving agriculture that 
you may consider controversial. Before 
you offer amendments to strike out or 
cut down items in this appropriation 
measure, at least read the record on that 
subject. Perhaps you will then be in a 
better position to justify any amendment 
you may offer to reduce an item. Or bet- 
ter still, when you know the facts, you 
will justify the committee. 

The hearings will disclose this unusual 
situation—and I do not want to be mis- 
understood in making this statement— 
that one of the great farm agencies of 
America, probably in membership the 
outstanding agency, occupied the time of 
the committee not for hours but for days. 
They gave some very helpful suggestions 
but gave far more critical and what 
Seemed to me to be arbitrary criticisms 
of the Department. If they had their 
way, they would virtually substitute their 
judgment and their opinions for the 
opinions of the Congress, who wrote the 
various acts that have set up the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and expanded its 
activities through the years. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 
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Mr. LEAVY. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is not one of the com- 
plaints against the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration that the officials of that 
agency have substituted their judgment 
for the judgment of the Congress of the 
United States, in that they have engaged 
in activities which were never contem- 
plated by any act passed by this Con- 
gress? 

Mr. LEAVY. I think that part of the 
statement of the gentleman is true. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is it within the prov- 
ince of the gentleman’s committee, or 
has his committee done anything what- 
ever to expedite the liquidation of these 
communistic cooperative farming enter- 
prises which have been undertaken by 
the Farm Security Administration? 

Mr. LEAVY. I would not want to an- 
swer the gentleman’s question “yes” or 
“no,” which would be assuming that I 
adopted his definition of communism. 

Mr. COOLEY. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman if his committee did not accept 
that definition of the activities with 
regard to these community farm coop- 
eratives. 

Mr. LEAVY. No; I did not individu- 
ally; but I do not want to be distracted 
now from my general statement. 

Mr. COOLEY. Eliminating, if the gen- 
tleman will permit me to do it, the word 
“communistic,” and restricting it to the 
language of the report “community farm 
cooperatives,” has the gentleman’s com- 
mittee done anything whatever to ex- 
pedite the liquidation of those particular 
projects? 

Mr. LEAVY. If the gentleman will 
read the record of the hearings of both 
last year and this year, but particularly 
this year. when the matter was clearly 
brought before us, the gentleman will un- 
doubtedly see that we have done a great 
deal. I personally feel we are trying to 
do too much in too short a time. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield to my chairman. 

Mr. TARVER. The bill carries a limi- 
tation upon the funds which are made 
available to the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration for loans, grants, and rural re- 
habilitation, providing that these funds 
shall not be used in the maintenance of 
any collective farming experimentation 
except for purposes which may be nec- 
essary in the liquidation of such projects 
as are already established. So the com- 
mittee not only has taken action, but has 
taken action of a very effective nature. 

Mr. LEAVY. Ithank my chairman for 
his explanation, and I do not care to yield 
further until I have concluded. 

Mr. COOLEY. Did the gentleman an- 
swer my question? I did not hear it if 
he did. 

Mr. LEAVY. My chairman has just 
answered it by reference to the bill it- 
self, and I do not know how I could 
answer half so effectively and eloquently 
as that language does. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield. 

Mr. HOOK. As I understand, does 
not the Farm Security Administration 
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tend to help that lower group, or the 
family-size farm, which must necessarily 
be the place where we must go to get 
our increased production for this war and 
not to the industrial farmer? There is 
a fight by the industrial farmer to gain 
control and put the small farmers in 
serfdom. 

Mr. LEAVY. Iam not going to say it 


‘is a fight between the industrial farmer 


and the small farmer, but I am in full 
accord with the gentleman in the state- 
ment that if we expect to increase agri- 
cultural output, it has to come from the 
so-called small farmer who is producing 
beyond his maintenance needs. It is not 
going to come from either the corporate 
farmer or the large operator. 

Now to get on to the matters that were 
particularly assigned to me. I was asked 
to make some statement in connection 
with the experiment stations. It was the 
consensus of those upon the committee 
that this activity could very well have 
been kept where it was for the past year, 
but we did raise it even though we have 
gone above the budget. These experi- 
ment stations, you know, are operated in 
connection with the land-grant colleges 
throughout the United States. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. LEAVY. My own view is that it 
is a short-sighted policy to reduce this 
item. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. May I first finish this 
statement? 

It is a short-sighted policy to cut ex- 
perimental work when the Nation is in a 
crisis such as we are now confronting 
and when there is actually a shortage of 
every type of farm crop except wheat. 

Read these hearings and you will see 
the revolutionary change that has come 
into the agricultural picture in a year. 
A year ago dozens of crops were a drug 
on the market, and produced in excess of 
demand. Today, wheat is the only crop 
that there is any concern about in ref- 
erence to a surplus, and the condition 
may be changed in that regard next year. 
Experimental work ought to move for- 
ward without interruption. I think with- 
out a doubt we are throwing a new bur- 
den on the States, but the States will 
carry this work along without seeing it 
injured too greatly. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that the Budget had 
recommended a cut of $463,000 in the ex- 
perimental program? 

Mr. LEAVY. Yes; that is my recollec- 
tion. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And is that written 
into the bill? 

Mr. LEAVY. No; we restored $263,000 
of it, and the cut is $200,000. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am glad the cut 
was not greater than that. I think the 
gentleman is exactly right about the need 
of the experimental work being carried 
on. 

Mr. LEAVY. Now, in respect of soil 
conservation, my colleague from Illinois 
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[Mr, DirxseEn], criticized that item and 
suggested it ought to stand further cuts. 
An examination of the record will show 
that it is cut almost $3,000,000, and I will 
tell you why, in my judgment, it would 
be short-sighted to cut it further. 

These soil-conservation districts are 
now set up in almost every State in the 
Union. State legislatures passed laws 
providing that they could set up soil- 
conservation districts and they become a 
quasi-municipal corporation. The work 
they carry on and the success of their 
undertakings are based upon these ap- 
propriations, and unless you want 
to deny to soil-conservation districts 
throughout the United States the right 
to continue the soil-conservation pro- 
gram, that in wartime is even more im- 
portant than in peacetime, the work, 
certainly, should be carried on, and I 
want to tell you why. The record will 
show that the American farmer who de- 
Pends upon any type of commercial 
fertilizer for the crop season of 1942, is 
going to find that he cannot get it in 
many instances and when he gets it, he 
will get it in a greatly diminished 
amount and a much higher price. Now 
take away from him the practices that 
he is just beginning to acquire for soil 
conservation and you create a bad con- 
dition indeed in reference to the future 
production. 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield. 

Mr. SANDERS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his very emphatic statement 
about the soil-conservation program. 
Can the gentleman think of any time in 
our history when we have needed soil 
conservation more than we do at this 
very threatening crisis in our agricul- 
tural existence? 

Mr. LEAVY. No; I cannot and I just 
mentioned the fact that our farmers, 
and this is particularly true of the East 
and South, are going to be denied, in 
many instances, fertilizer to produce a 
normal crop. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. Yes. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I was 
very much interested in the gentleman’s 
fine statement with reference to the 
necessity for research and experimenta- 
tion. Will the gentleman kindly inform 
us whether or not his committee re- 
stored a part of-the Budget cut for this 
item, 

Mr. LEAVY. It restored it to $200,000. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I com- 
mend the gentleman and the committee 
for that actior and further state as a 
member of the full committee on which 
the gentleman serves, that the House 
never hac. 8 more loyal and devoted and 
capable public servant serving on the 
Committee on Appropriations than our 
good friend, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Washington, Judge Leavy. 

Mr. LEAVY. I thank the gentleman. 
Another item that I was assigned to de- 
fend, and it needs no defense, or hardly 
an explanation, is forestry. The item of 
forestry is cut by $5,000,000, which in- 
cludes forest roads and trails. Do you 
know that nearly 10 percent of conti- 
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nental United States is in the national 
forest, and under the jurisdiction of the 
Forestry Department? Do you know 
that the appropriations have had prac- 
tically no increase in 10 years in the mat- 
ter of the administration of that great 
estate, where billions of dollars, not 
hundreds of millions of dollars, but bil- 
lions of dollars in value are located in 
this growing timber? This year the re- 
ceipts from this great estate that we are 
appropriating but $11,000,000 to protect 
and care for and operate are over $7,000,- 
000. The Nation knows where to turn 
when it needs additional timber products, 
and it knows that it will have its needs 
supplied. Do you know that white pine, 
some acres of white pine timber—and the 
record bears me out for every statement 
that I now make—white pine at current 
stumpage prices is worth 8900? The 
Government owns thousands and thou- 
sands of acres of white pine. Blister rust 
is the enemy of white pine. It is almost 
75 percent under control. It does not 
affect merely the Northwest, but it af- 
fects New England, the Lakes States of 
the North, and the pine of the South. 

There is another thing in connection 
with forestry that I should mention and 
that is the matter of roads and trails. 
They were cut three and a half million 
dollars. My own judgment is that that 
is a serious mistake, because the fire haz- 
ards in this enormous estate of great 
wealth will be greater next year than ever 
before, 

These great forests offer better oppor- 
tunities for sabotage than anything else. 
It could be practiced more effectively 
and with greater assurance of escape 
than any place I know of. The Army is 
now calling on the forestry department 
throughout the entire West to give over 
to them at least in substance part of 
every lookout on every high mountain, 
from the Canadian border to the Mex- 
ican border. The closest cooperation ex- 
ists there, and yet you would cut this 
activity three and a half million dollars 
in the matter of roads and trails. It 
is a cut of 33% percent, and someone 
has suggested that we might cut it much 
further. 

Mr. Chairman, coming now to R. E. A, 
the R. E. A. has been a football kicked 
back and forth, and largely this kicking 
back and forth has been because of the 
apparent irreconcilable conflict between 
public power on the one hand and pri- 
vate power on the other. My own view 
is that it should not be involved; but 
unfortunately the private-power people 
have involved it. They stood by for half 
a century and saw millions of American 
farmers live without light. Then this 
great beneficent agency went into the 
field and has spread so that now there 
are practically 800 R. E. A. cooperatives. 
By reason of war conditions and inci- 
dent thereto there is a shortage of mate- 
rials, and a rule has been adopted that 
no R. E. A. project that is not 40 percent 
completed will get any copper or any 
other material to continue work, and no 
new cooperative can be set up. In the 
light of that fact, borrowing as hereto- 
fore to the amount of $100,000,000 per 
year from the R. F. C. is now unnec- 
essary. The authorization given them 
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this year will leave them with about $30,- 
000,000 at the end of the fiscal year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes more. 

Mr. LEAVY. We have written into 
this bill an authorization to borrow $10,- 
000,000 instead of one hundred million 
as for the current fiscal year, or $100,- 
000,000 for the preceding fiscal year. 
That certainly should not be reduced. It 
is not a draft on the Treasury. I do not 
know whether it can even be used and I 
can see no reason, as good a friend as I 
am, and as much of a champion of the 
R. E. A. as I am, why it should be in- 
creased. I do think it ought to be main- 
tained where it is. 

Now, let me answer my colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] just a word on his criticism of 
the Farm Security Administration. 
The 192 projects that are under fire 
so severely are not projects set up 
by the Farm Security Administration. 
They are an inheritance. Sometimes we 
get an inheritance that is not all that we 
want. We have to take the good with the 
bad. Several of them have been liqui- 
dated. Others will be. But if you will 
examine the record carefully and ap- 
proach it with an open mind, free from 
bias and prejudice, I assert you will find 
nothing in there that indicates com- 
munism as even the most commonly 
accepted definition of that term is taken. 
There are 2 of the set-ups where the 
land was so situated that they could not 
divide it into individual units and let 
each individual operate economically and 
successfully. So they operated it as a 
whole unit. But every person on it is 
free to come and go when he chooses. 
No one is required to stay there. That 
is certainly a distinction from commu- 
nism. No person draws any reward be- 
yond his contribution in work. There is 
no desire to make it permanent, and 
every desire to conclude it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield briefly. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman says 
there is no desire to make it permanent, 
when this record shows that these leases 
have been issued to these cooperative as- 
sociations for a lease period of 100 years, 
terminating in 2042. If that is not per- 
manent I do not know how you can call 
a thing permanent. 

Mr. LEAVY. If you will further read 
the record you will find Mr. Baldwin’s 
statement here thai the plan is to see if 
the land cannot be divided into economic 
units and permit the purchase thereof by 
individuals who are on them. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman says 
further that they are trying to liquidate. 
This Congress has heretofore passed a bill 
definitely putting liquidation into opera- 
tion, but according to this report over the 
period they were supposed to be liquidat- 
ing, in response to questions propounded 
by Judge Tarver as to the number of 
acres inherited 

Mr. LEAVY. Well, I only have 5 min- 
utes, and I do want to conclude. 

Mr. COOLEY. But I think this is very 
pertinent. 
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Mr. LEAVY. I know, but you can take 
your own time for it. 

I desire to yield to my distinguished 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. DITTER]. 

Mr. DITTER. First, I should like to 
add my very humble commendation to 
the commendations that have already 
been expressed with reference to the 
gentleman’s elevation to the bench, which 
I believe he well deserves. I should like 
that on the record. However, I was in- 
terested in the observation the gentle- 
man made about inheritances that some- 
times go sour. I wonder whether he 
could give us any information about this 
Arthurdale project in farm security, 
whether he would list that as one of 
those that has gone sour. By today’s 
press there is carried a story that that 
Utopia is to be sold under the hammer 
of the auctioneer and an investment that 
cost Uncle Sam $2,646,000 is to be sold 
ic. $175,000. Now, if we are experi- 
menting I wonder whether that New Deal 
Utopian dream can be justified by the 
gentleman’s resourcefulness in debate. 

Mr. LEAVY. When it first came to my 
attention 6 years ago, shortly after the 
inheritance, it was rather sour. It has 
sweetened up year after year until its 
present situation is the best it has been. 
I think there is something that may be 
realized out of it. 

Mr. DITTER. You mean it is better 
now than it was ever before at this stage 
of loss in liquidation? 

Mr. LEAVY. Financially it is better 
than it was € years ago; yes. 

Mr. DITTER. Now, that is hardly in 
line with observations of others in im- 
portant and powerful positions in the 
Government. 

Mr. LEAVY. I refer the gentleman to 
the record. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY]. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, profit- 
ing by the experience of those who have 
preceded me as members of the com- 
mittee, I am not going to undertake to 
pay just tribute either to the caliber or 
character of our chairman or of the 
members of the committee, because I 
just cannot afford to take all the rest 
of the afternoon, and it would be nec- 
essary to do it in order to do it right. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR AGRICULTURE 


I have been an interested listener at 
practically all the hearings had and held 
by the Subcommittee of Appropriations 
for Agriculture, not alone this year and 
with respect to this bill, but that goes 
for all the years since I became a member 
of this subcommittee. 

As a member of the minority party, I 
subscribe to the genuineness of our ap- 
preciation of the courtesies shown us by 
the chairman of the committee. I have 
no alibi, nor excuse for such position, as 
in my best judgment I have consideredly 
taken with respect to the items contained 
in this bill, we have tried to proceed on 
a nonpartisan basis in our subcommittee. 

As our chairman has told you, we have 
really tried to cut to the bone those 
things that to us have appeared to be 
nonessential to our winning the war, 
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having always in mind that some parts 
of what some believe to be a most val- 
uable part of the program for agricul- 
ture might possibly hang in suspense for 
the duration. We have undertaken to 
continued in full force those activities we 
believe to be essential to defense. 


SOCIAL EXPERIMENTATION OUT FOR THE DURATION 


It is incontrovertibly true that we can- 
not go on as usual with a program of 
social experimentation and expansion. 
We cannot spend money like a drunken 
sailor without paying the penalty for 
our debauch. This we have already 
learned. 

Plenty of the taxpayers’ money has 
already been shoveled into a bottom- 
less hopper by strong hands, to be blown 
to the winds, so far as benefits accruing 
to the real farmers are concerned. 

NONDEFENSE DEPARTMENTS 


On Lincoln’s Birthday the Wash- 
ington Post printed a front-page edi- 
torial which was both provocative and 
informative. The subject matter was so 
concisely and forcefully presented that in 
connection with this very bill I am going 
to insert portions of that editorial right 
here: A 

CONVERSION OF GOVERNMENT 

Now take a look at Government. 

Everyone knows that the Army, Navy, and 
allied departments must expand to tremen- 
dous proportions. 

But what are the departments not directly 
concerned with war doing? 

It requires no expert to answer that ques- 
tion. 

Department heads are running around 
town trying to grab this and that war ac- 
tivity to build up their own importance, and 
to perpetuate their own jobs, regardless of 
what is already being done. 

They know, and everyone in Washington 
familiar with Government knows, that many 
of their operations can be merged or greatly 
curtailed without any great loss and that 
thousands of valuable employees can be con- 
verted into war workers. 

There are scores of splendid employees in 
these departments who know Government 
procedure, who can, through their knowledge 
of routine, remove bottlenecks in war depart- 
ments and save this country millions of dol- 
lars, if the Government is interested. 

A large cut in these departments tomorrow, 
with employees thrown into a pool for war 
departments, would cause no hardship, no 
permanent loss in efficiency, and would build 
up essential Government industry tremen- 
dously. 

The people are going to demand this in 
months to come. They are going to be pay- 
ing half their income in taxes, they are going 
to see their sons marching away in increas- 
ing numbers. They will make whatever 
sacrifice is required gladly. But they are 
not going to stand for cockeyed social re- 
formers and professional project planners 
doing their best to use men, material, and 
money when American soldiers are fighting 
without airplanes. 

„ * * s . 

There are many different agencies in 
Washington building homes. It is a public 
scandal and the duplication and waste is 
appalling. Merge them into one and save 
men and money 

The National Youth Administration is ab- 
solutely superfluous. Transfer the youth de- 
fense training feature to the United States 
Office of Education, doing the same thing. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps today is 
without function. There is not a boy on its 
rolls who can't get a job. 
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The Ruilroad Retirement Board is moving 
to Chicago. There is no reason for its exist- 
ence except in the eyes of the rail-union 
lobby. Merge it with Social Security. 

The Rural Electrification Administration is 
violating orders from Nelson's office to con- 
duct unessential projects. Confine it to mili- 
tary purposes. 

Department of Agricuiture can be cut and 
splendidly trained employes used to greater 
advantage. 

The fight between Office of Civilian De- 
fense and Paul MeNutt's office of defense, 
health, and welfare services on their over- 
lapping activities has been ridiculous. Office 
of Civilian Defense has been duplicating 
almost everything McNutt started. Half the 
departments of Office of Civilian Defense can 
be eliminated to advantage. 

So it goes—right down the line—duplica- 
tion everywhere. 

Half the parasites in W. n are Co- 
ordinators and fancy-titled people in screw- 
ball jobs, doing their best to think of some- 
thing to start that will outstrip another 
department doing the same thing. 

This does not sound like wartime opera- 
tions. The people who desperately want to 
save our country are definitely not com- 
pacent about it either. 

We have got to be tough and smart to win 
this war. 


Let's start in our own back yard and con- 
vert the Government to strictly essential and 
war industries. 

PUT ON THE BRAKES 


The time has now come to put on the 
brakes. In fact to stop the train at the 
precipice, This I have had in mind, and 
my votes in the subcommittee will indi- 
cate that I have sometimes gone further 
than some thought reasonable in an en- 
deavor to conserve and to save the tax- 
payers’ dollar for defense, and for that 
day—after the war—when he will not 
only need the dollar, but every fraction 
of a cent, in order to sustain himself and 
the world, as destitute as it and he are 
bound to be. 

In these three or more months and 
days of committee hearings I have been 
constrained to become substantially con- 
vinced that the taxpaying farmer of this 
country fools himself if he really believes 
for a minute that an agency originally 
set up to protect and to advance his in- 
terests is in fact so much concerned for 
him, individually, and his welfare, as for 
that of those who are on that particular 
department’s pay roll. This is sad; but 
it seems to be true, else I do not know 
what I read and see and have heard. 
The real dirt farmer is a forgotten man. 

Neither do I think he President of the 


‘United States is too good and too genuine 


a friend of the producing farmer. Of 
this there need be no proof advanced. It 
is too obvious to require demonstration. 
All one has to do is to look at the record. 


PLAYED FOR A SUCKER 


As I see it, the farmer of the United 
States must eventually get it into his 
head that he has been played for a sucker 
by the New Deal. The farmers should 
self-respectingly organize to get them- 
selves out of the limbo in which they are 
shackled. They should be as inde- 
Pendent and as dominant as they really 
are; and can be, if—and only if—they 
step out of the ruts in which they now 
are operating. They must stop depend- 
ing upon some bureau, some department, 
and an administration, whose principal 
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interest, intent, and purpose is to use 
them politically to the point where the 
farmer today is a subsidized serf, who 
takes his orders from and bows to a czar- 
like bureaucratic administrative set-up, 
bent primarily on serving and saving it- 
self, and on increasing its power therefor, 
The foregoing is strong language, but 
it is time the farmer knew and under- 
stood that he is “the goat.” It is high 
time for him to assert himself; to as- 
sume and resume the position to which 
he is entitled as the most important fac- 
tor in our economic welfare, as the 
master of the food basket of the world. 
FOOD WILL WIN THIS WAR 


Food will win this war. It has won all 
wars. The farmer is the food source and 
supply of the world. To make him the 
recipient of a dole; to destroy his self- 
respect; to give him a hand-out in order 
to keep him in line to vote right; to pay 
his poll taxes in order to get him into the 
polls, and a thousand other things that 
have been done to him, not for him, but 
to permit the growth and expansion, gar- 
gantuan and octopus-like of a depart- 
ment in which duplication is the rule; 
jealousies are rife and numerous; waste 
and extravagance evident; all these 
things do not make for democracy. 

The time is here now; not only to con- 
sider what shall be done to correct the 
existing situation but to determine if we 
can—as we shall have to do—what we 
can do to save agriculture after the war. 

The picture is not pretty. It will not 
take a prize. It is, however, true to life. 
It is a photographic snapshot of only a 
section of what I have seen and heard 
and know. 

It is also to be said that the work can- 
not be done by setting up or maintaining 
a high-pressure group of paid lobbyists 
in Washington to fight a group who also 
draw their pay from the taxpayer. It 
can be done by organization of real 
farmers back home who make farming 
their business, are interested in their 
business aside from the mercenary mo- 
tive of drawing a salary from somewhere. 
If the farmers could and would eve: get 
together they could solve their problems. 
They will not be solved here in Washing- 
ton until and unless the farmers do get 
together back home. 

FATUOUS BONEHEADEDNESS 


It is time the people should understand 
and know that we have been losing this 
war because of the fatuous boneheaded- 
ness of those in high command, speaking 
both from a military and a civilian stand- 
point. This goes for those whomsoever 
the hat fits. In Army, Navy, and for all 
the other department heads who con- 
sciously or not put their selfish personal 
political welfare and interest and rank 
above that of their country. That their 
number is in the big figures, their testi- 
mony before House and Senate commit- 
tees discloses to their very great disad- 
vantage, if they knew it, or were not so 
intent upon saving themselves and ex- 
panding and extending their bureaus and 
departments, as to perhaps lose their 
country by so doing. 

That is a gratuitous indictment. I 
know it. Yet Ican furnish necessary evi- 
dence taken from their own mouths and 
from the printed hearings, not to adduce 
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what has been said in so-called executive 
hearings, to convict them of either inca- 
pacity, incompetence, or lack of full ap- 
preciation of anything and everything 
except their jobs. 

WON'T GIVE UP A CENT 

All they seem to think about is not 
giving up a cent, a plan, a place, or a 
program, According to them they are 
each and all essential to national de- 
fense. Now this is not strange in view of 
the policy of those directing the New 
Deal program, which program as carried 
on the last 7 years is responsible for our 
economic chaos and lack of prepared- 
ness today, but that, even, does not jus- 
tify us, and I mean Congress, in sacri- 
ficing our country to save a New Deal 
program of waste, extravagance, and so- 
cial experimentation never justified, and 
that has proved to be as impractical as 
an opium eater’s dream. 

These people do not seem to realize 
that we cannot do what they ask us to do 
and fight this war to a successful conclu- 
sion. If we need any proof there is plenty 
at hand up to date. The record speaks 
for itself. Still they protest against any 
cut in any appropriation for their de- 
partments. I say that not to cut appro- 
priations is to cut the country’s throat— 
already bled white. 

What I have said is the truth. Every 
conscientious Congressman knows we 
can haggle over the continuation of proj- 
ect after project, worth while perhaps, in 
itself, if we were not spending the tax- 
payers’ money to demonstrate its useful- 
ness or not. But we have come to an 
hour when we need to save every cent 
that is not absolutely and indispensably 
necessary to be spent presently to buy 
tanks and guns and ammunition for our 
Army and Navy. We will find it out if 
we do not already know it. 

THE WAR TO LIVE 

We cannot carry on at one and the 
same time the New Deal more abundant 
life” program and “the war to live.” 

You, and that means “we,” cannot sup- 
port at home those who would revolu- 
tionize our social and economic structure 
by their program, and, at the same time, 
supply the materials necessary to win the 
war overseas and at home. It just can- 
not be done. To carry on the war we 
shall have to rely on such a structure of 
government as we now have. We cannot 
continue the experiments of those who 
think they could make a better govern- 
ment by pouring the taxpayers’ money 
into a bottomless barrel, as has been 
done by them the last 7 years. 

NEW DEAL PROGRAM MUST BE STOPPED 

This program of the New Deal must be 
stopped. We will stop it or lose this war. 
Wasteful experimentation must be ended. 

Those responsible for the program that 
has been followed should not be allowed 
to continue it, even if by and in so doing, 
and losing the war, they see their oppor- 
tunity to change our form of government 
to suit themselves and to realize their 
Fascist ideas and ideologies. 

We who are in opposition to the New 
Deal program have three things to do: 

Fight the enemy now by preparedness; 
prepare to fight the enemy abroad by 
Saving every cent; and to fight the enemy 
within our gates openly. 
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We have been blind and deaf and dumb 
to the perils that confront us here. It is 
almost too late for us to wake up and to 
“stop, look, and listen.” If we do not do 
these things, we might as well join the 
isolationists and appeasers and quit. 

WAR OBJECTIVES 


We have built up in Washington during 
the last decade a truly gigantic organiza- 
tion to supply peacetime wants of the 
people. While we were doing this ag- 
gressor countries that are now our ene- 
mies were pouring all their energies into 
the building of war machines. That is 
why they are so much better prepared at 
the outset than we are. To match and 
then exceed their strength it is obviously 
essential to convert our whole national 
energy primarily to war objectives. That 
is elementary. The strange thing is that 
the Government has not moved more 
quickly to adjust its own organization 
and tempo to the requirements of total 
war. 

The reason is found in the fact that the 
bureaucrats will not let go. All the time 
they want more dough for their pet proj- 
ects, all of which, or substantially so, they 
classify, with themselves, as necessary for 
national defense. That is hooey and pure 
buncombe in seven cases out of ten. The 
only way to cut down expenses of govern- 
ment is to cut down, to reduce nonessen- 
tial, nondefense appropriations to the 
bone. Cut below the Budget deeply. Now 
is the time to clean the bloodsuckers and 
barnacles off the ship of state before 
they sink it. 

Of course, some people’s toes are going 
to be stepped on. You can’t keep your 
slippers on and win this war. 

“Wars cannot be won,” as Senator 
Typincs told his colleagues, “by piling 
bureau upon bureau.” Nor by spending 
more and more for less and less. 

Expert advice will be needed, of course, 
to determine where the knife can be ap- 
plied with a minimum of personal hard- 
ship and of detriment to public service. 
Still we can think of a good many agen- 
cies that could be suspended or shrunk to 
smaller proportions for the duration. 

If the Government is to be put on a 
war footing comparable to the transfor- 
mation of industry, some of its peacetime 
activities must be completely abolished, 
some must be temporarily suspended, and 
others curtailed. 

The present issue is not whether any 
agency has rendered useful service in the 
past, or whether it will be needed in the 
future, but whether it can be advantage- 
ously absorbed into war work. The pos- 
sibilities of strengthening our system for 
war by this method are enormous. 

SCRAMBLED EGGS 

The Senator, as I have said, pointed to 
some of our failures of government, the 
overloading of pay rolls, the scramble 
of almost every agency and department 
in Washington to acquire a defense 
status, the tendency in some quarters 
to believe that we can cling to the 
“more abundant life” while fighting an 
all-out war. The fight of the farm bloc 
for higher agricultural prices, even 
though it costs the public a billion dol- 
lars, is one. The determination of Con- 
gress to lump pork-barrel projects 
with legitimate defense items in a 
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billion-dollar rivers and harbors bill is | Agriculture: 


another. The Normandie burns at her 
dock and it is accepted as an accident— 
just another one of those things. Some 
labor leaders continue to be interested 
primarily in union promotion and exces- 
sive wage demands, while some manu- 
facturers continue to put profits and 
post-war problems ahead of the urgent 
military needs of today. Recently there 
have been three strikes in vital defense 
plants—small, as such things go, but a 
distressing symptom of our national state 
of mind. 

Do not let anybody tell you that we 
are not overconfident. We are so sure 
we are going to win this war that, except 
for a minority, there is no appreciation 
of the real situation in which we stand 
this hour. Our danger is not under- 
stood nor appreciated. The editor of the 
Star tells the story when he says, “We 
can lose.” 

The significance of defeats which place 
ultimate victory further and further 
from our grasp is not fully comprehended 
because we lean too heavily on the dan- 
gerous assumption that we cannot lose 
the last battle. 

The blunt truth is that we can lose 
the last battle of the war as well as the 
first. And the way to lose it is to con- 
tinue with government as usual, poli- 
tics as usual, business as usual, and 
Selfishness as usual until it is too late to 
retrieve our blunder. It is what we do 
now—this year—that counts, and while 
we cannot win the military battles that 
have already been lost nor prevent the 
loss of others in the future, there is one 
fight that we can win now—today. That 
is the battle with ourselves, the struggle 
to make ourselves realize how great is 
our danger and how essential it is that 
we plunge at once into the winning of 
the war on the home front to the exclu- 
sion of all other things. Not until this 
fight is won have we any reason to assume 
that victory in the last military battle of 
the war is assuredly ours. 

A CHANCE TO SAVE MONEY AND OURSELVES 


Back in December the Brookings Insti- 
tution’s experts .n governmental finance 
contended that Federal nondefense ex- 
penditures could be reduced over $2,000,- 
000,000 without trenching upon essential 
social services. What a row that raised 
among the faithful. 

Then the Byrd committee came along 
with its initial report with the specific 
recommendations shown in a table I will 
include without comment, if you will 
bear in mind that the committee had 
just commenced its work when it made 
this initial report. Here is the table: 


Civilian Conservation Corps Savings 
(abolished) gd $246, 960, 000 

National Youth Administra- 
tion (abolished) (nonde- 
T 

Work Projects Administration 
(present appropriation $875,- 
000,000 annually). Recom- 
mendation for quarterly ap- 
propriation, including de- 
fense activities for first 3 
months of next fiscal 
of $50,000,000 monthly and 
further reduction as em- 
ployment improves due to 
defense expenditures should 
save at least for the year... 


91, 767, 000 


400, 000, 000 


Deferment of land pur- Savings 
$3, 000, 000 
Savings in overhead ex- 
penses of Department as 
indicated_...-.._...._. 
Reduction in appropria- 
tion for “Exportation 
and domestic consump- 
tion of agricultural 
commodities” .-.--=---- 
Farm-tenant program 
(abolished) (cash)... 

Farm-tenant 

(abolished) (loan au- 
thorization cancelation) 
Farm Security Adminis- 
tration (abolished) 
c 
Farm Security Adminis- 
tration (abolished) 
(loan authorization can- 
oslation) ynni 
Public works and Federal 
highway: One-half defer- 
ment in public roads 
Other public works: 
Deferment of 
buildings for 


50, 000, 000 


100, 000, 000 
7, 122, 000 


50, 000, 000 


70, 500, 000 


120, 000, 000 


64, 000, 000 


public 
nonde- 
43, 164, 000 
Deferment of Department 
of Interior items 
Deferment of rivers and 
harbors and flood-con- 
trol items 


26, 727, 000 


27, 835, 000 
Cash savings 1, 131, 075, 000 
170, 000, 000 


1, 301, 075, 000 

In addition, if funds impounded by the 
Director of the Budget were covered into the 
Treasury by legislative action, as this com- 
mittee recommends, there would be imme- 
diate savings of $415,890,061. 

These savings specifically recommended 
are partial in scope and leave a field of 
economies in which further substantial re- 
ductions will be recommended, 


FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


I am not so overwhelmed with the for- 
est that I cannot see the trees, nor see 
“through a hole in a ladder.” I see some- 
thing in the Farm Security Administra- 
tion payment of poll taxes to allow a per- 
son to vote, which might, if carried to 
its ultimate, wreck the country. I am 
against it. It is playing politics in a 
most corruptible manner, to attempt to 
link voting requirements with agricul- 
tural programs sponsored by the Govern- 
ment. It is not funny, smart, nor to be 
minimized, so far as its possibilities for 
the corruption of the electorate and the 
destruction of orderly government are 
involved. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the edi- 
torial writer of the Washington Star, 
who said: 


Like so many other developments in Wash- 
ington the controversy as to whether the 
Farm Security Administration should make 
loans for the payment of poll taxes is sig- 
nificant chiefly as a symptom of a state of 
mind. 


Last Tuesday the President said he dis- 
approved the use of F. S. A. funds to 
pay poll taxes. I agree. On Friday he 
changed this statement, declaring the 
premise on which his original statement 
was based had been erroneously pre- 
sented. The F. S. A. plan, he said, con- 
sists of a household budget loan which 
includes funds for paying poll taxes, 
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Thus, the President made a distinction. 
He would disapprove direct payment of 
poll taxes with F. S. A. funds; he does 
not disapprove the lending of these 
funds for payment of poll taxes along 
with a variety of household items. 

This looks suspiciously like a distinc- 
tion without a difference, especially in 
view of the fact that some 20 percent of 
F. S. A. loans are reported to be in 
arrears. It is one thing to lend impov- 
erished farmers public funds for seed, 
stock, equipment, and similar purposes, 
but it is quite a different matter to use 
money paid in taxes by one citizen to 
enable some other citizen to pay his poll 
tax and vote, even though it be assumed 
that there is not the slightest intention 
to influence the political preference of 
the recipient of the loan. 

To the President, who says he has al- 
ways been opposed to poll taxes anyhow 
(why?), there may be a pronounced and 
obvious difference between the direct and 
indirect use of public funds to pay these 
levies. But it is a distinction which will 
not be so readily apparent to the tax- 
payers, who must foot the bill for the 
type of governmental activity of which 
this is a sample. 

We can well afford to forget social gains 
just now. We cannot go on as usual. 
We will be lucky to limp along until we 
can walk, < 

So as Congress realizes, and as the peo- 
ple must now more than ever, it is true 
that there is not a day, not an hour, to 
be lost. It is no exaggeration to say that 
our one real hope of victory lies in con- 
vincing the complacent American that he 
must plunge into the fight on the home 
front with everything that he has—not 
tomorrow, or next week, but today. 


THREE ITEMS 


Now, specifically as to the three items 
in this bill which I have been asked to 
discuss briefly, first comes the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry. 

You will find a statement covering the 
accomplishments of the bureaus on 
pages 408 and following of the hearings. 

It is needless for me to cumber the 
record with statistics. I refer you to 
the hearings. We found that this branch 
of the Department could show what we 
considered to be a very good use of the 
moneys heretofore appropriated. Last 
year the appropriation was $738,477. 
The Bureau asked the Budget for 
$811,062. The Budget estimate for 1943 
was $764,757, which includes $20,695 net 
increase in working funds, and $5,585 for 
administrative promotions. z 

Your committee recommends an ap- 
propriation for 1943 of $764,757. 


BUREAU OF DAIRY INDUSTRY 


The increase in working funds of 
$20,695 consists of an increase of $40,320, 
for the genetic analysis of animals in 
dairy herd improvement associations, to- 
gether with a decrease of $20,000 in ex- 
periment station work, which involves 
the closing of the station at Jeanerette. 
La., and the curtailment of work at other 
stations. 

The committee has restored the cut of 
$20,000 resulting from this proposed dis- 
continuance of stations in the field and 
has applied a cut of a similar amount to 
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the Budget increase oï more than $40,000 
for the dairy herd improvement work. 

The latter work has been carried on 
for a number of years and has resulted 
in a very substantial increase in the per- 
centage of butterfat in the milk produced 
from the dairy herds in the association. 

The committee felt that after restor- 
ing the field stations that had been cut 
by the Budget that the remainder of the 
increase could well be applied to the 
dairy herd improvement work, in view 
of the splendid record which has already 
been made in that field. 

One of the other projects of the Bu- 
reau’s work is that for the investigations 
of the utilization of milk in the manu- 
facture of milk products. Important ad- 
vances have been made in this field, par- 
ticularly in the manufacture of cheese. 
After about 20 years of research the Bu- 
reau has perfected a technique for the 
production of Swiss cheese and has 
turned out a product equal in all respects 
to the imported product. 

The work on Swiss cheese is being 
dropped at the present time in order to 
concentrate on perfecting the methods 
of producing Cheddar cheese, which is 2 
variety much in demand in England at 
the present time, and of importance in 
the Iend-lease program. 

BLISTER-RUST CONTROL 

Blister-rust control is another item I 
am to discuss. 

Blister rust is a fungus disease attack- 
ing white-pine forests and is very de- 
structive. 

These forests are owned by the Federal 
and State Governments, as well as pri- 
vate owners, and are intermingled pri- 
marily in the West. They comprise the 
most valuable component of the mixed- 
timber stands in the inland empire of 
eastern Washington, northern Idaho, 
and eastern Montana. 

My colleague the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Leavy] is a member of 
the subcommittee, and I am sure he will 
support me in the advocacy of this item 
and defend me against any attack from 
any quarter. But I am informed there 
are 2,600,000 acres of national-forest 
land in white pine, subject to the attacks 
of this disease. : 

The method of control is the eradica- 
tion of wild gooseberry plants and wild 
currants, which are the alternate hosts 
of the fungus. 

The disease is spreading so rapidly that 
a survey made by the several depart- 
ments involved indicates the importance 
of a 6-year program for wiping out the 
disease. We are satisfied this is vital to 
the preservation ^f what pine we have. 

The Budget estimate for 1943 is based 
upon such a 6-year program. However, 
the committee believe that that part. of 
the project covering the work on State 
and private forests might well stand a 
cut of $25,000, and with that reduction 
the amount estimated by the Budget has 
been included in the bill. To build boats, 
pine is needed. To save pines, blister- 
rust control methods must be employed 
and continued. 

Last year we appropriated $1,291,560. 
The Bureau requested of the Budget 
$1,974,000, and the Budget estimated that 
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amount to be necessary. We did not see 
it that way, so cut the appropriation to 
$1,949,000—a cut of $25,000, as above in- 
dicated, 
The justification is to be found on 
pages 839 to 857 of the hearings. 
BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS 


The third item on my list to cover is 
the Bureau of Home Economics. 

The Budget estimate for 1943 for the 
Bureau of Home Economics includes an 
increase of $8,955 in their working funds. 

This increase is distributed among 
three of the projects coming within the 
jurisdiction of this Bureau, namely: 

The foods and nutrition investigations. 

The family economics investigations, 
and home economics information. 

The purpose of the increase is to in- 
tensify the Bureau’s nutrition program 
to meet defense needs. 

It is noteworthy that this Bureau, for 
which we are appropriating next year an 
amount of only $368,890 is the only ac- 
tivity in the entire Department which 
takes care of the interests of the farm 
wife. This compares with some eighteen 
or twenty million dollars for the entire 
research program of the Department, 
and we think the amount granted is not 
exorbitant and that this Bureau is doing 
splendid work with what might be re- 
garded by some as totally inadequate 
funds. 

Last year the appropriation was 
$356,530. The Bureau requested 8455 435 
of the Budget, which allowed $368,890, 
and we recommend and the bill provides 
for $368,890. 

The increase of $12,360 over last year 
is justified, we feel. The claim of the 
women of this land to a right to con- 
tribute. to win this war cannot and 
should not be disregarded; nor can the 
important part they play and can play 
be minimized. You will find the evi- 
dence on pages 905 to 927, inclusive, in 
the hearings. 

OTHER ITEMS 


While there are a good many items of 
considerable size of which I do not ap- 
prove as necessary expenditures essential 
to winning the war, yet there is one cut to 
which I think particular attention might 
well be directed, found in the possible sus- 
pension of the tenant-farmer program. 
All I care to say about it at this time is 
to insert in the Record a colloquy which 
summarizes my position. 

REDUCTION OF ESTIMATE FOR FARM-TENANCY 

PROGRAM 

Mr. PLUMLEY. This morning my attention 
was called to another thought, and that 1s 
that the appropriation for the farm-tenancy 
program had been reduced from $50,000,000 
to $40,000,000 this year. Since then I have 
been thinking about this farm-tenancy pro- 
gram, and I would like to ask you this ques- 
tion: 

About 2 years ago it was stated on the floor 
of the House—and as I speak from memory 
only, my figures may not be correct to the last 
dollar—that we would have to appropriate 
the full authorized amount of $50,000,000 each 
year for the next 280 years, I emphasize 280 
years, before we would have supplied a farm 
for every one of the present number of farm 
tenants. 

That would mean that we would have farm 
tenancy wiped out in the year 2220. 
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Suppose that we should drop this farm- 
tenant program for the duration of the war. 
If the war should last 5 years, that would only 
prolong it for 5 years, and that would mean 
that we would complete the program in the 
year 2225. 

What strikes me is that this money is not 
given to the farmers; it is loaned to them at 
interest and on good security, so that we 
expect to get it back. However, before the 
Government can lend this money to the farm- 
ers, it must borrow it. We forget that. Just 
now, the need for money for the conduct of 
the war is so great that it is agreed that the 
capacity of this country to pay taxes and to 
buy defense bonds will be strained to the 
limit. 

So, ought we to hesitate to discontinue the 
farm tenancy program temporarily or until 
after the war, thus easing somewhat the great 
difficulties confronting us and the burden of 
the taxpayer, in the financing of our struggle 
to preserve the freedoms, when the only differ- 
ence to the program will be the postpone- 
ment of the completion of it from the year 
2220 to 2225? 

Do you, as the lawyers say, care to answer 
that yes or no—or not at all? After all, Mr. 
Secretary, if Hitler should take over here in 
America, the first thing that he would 10 
would be to take away from the farmers any- 
thine and everything we may give to them. 

Secretary Wickarp. I do not want to keep 
you from knowing what I think. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Do you or do you not think 
that we should first save the farms from 
Hitler, and then consider providing farms 
for the tenant farmers? And if it is only a 
postponement for 5 years, will it do more 
harm than good to postpone it? 

Secretary WicKarp. Of course, I happer to 
have this attitude on this matter that you 
are referring to: That is, that it is desirable 
from the standpoint of the country, our 
country, to have as many farmers own and 
operate, as well as to live on, their own land 
as possible; and one of the things that has 
given me real concern is to see the increase 
in farm tenancy. We have talked a lot about 
it for a number of years. Recently we think 
that we have been doing something about it. 
The tenant purchase program, I think, is one 
of the best programs that we have in agri- 
culture, because it does give good tenants an 
opportunity to purchase land on a long-time 
basis and, I think, on a sound basis. Our 
payments have been coming in ahead of the 
time that they are due, and I would hate 
very much to see that program dropped. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I would not drop it per- 
petually. I had reference merely to postpon- 
ing it. 

Secretary Wickarp. But in the meantime 
there may be a grabbing of a lot of this land 
by large owners, especially if we have what 
looks like the start of what we call a land 
boom I hope that it does not take place, 
but we may have this grabbing by a lot of 
people who have the means to acquire land. 
and, as I said before in answer to your ques- 
tion, I would hate to see the program stopped, 
because I think that the cost of it to us is 
insignificant as compared to our total obliga- 
tion, and it seems to me that we would not 
be doing anything but transferring owner- 
ship or indebtedness from one place to the 
other. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. But what I am locking for- 
ward to is some chance to dispense with 
ordinary, unnecessary expenditures, even at 
some inconvenience to perhaps many people, 
but without doing anybody any serious dam- 
age. If forty or fifty million dollars here 
and forty or fifty million dollars there can 
be saved for national defense merely by the 
postponement of that expenditure—— 

Secretary Wickarp. I do not call it an ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. Terry. It is a loan. 
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Mr. PLUMLEY. But where do they get the 
money? The taxpayer contributes those 
funds, and we forget him too often; there- 
fore that is a burden on him which he ought 
not to bear, possibly, in the next 5 years; or 
should he? I think not. This is a part of 
the program I think could at least be post- 
poned. 


Other matters and things will be cov- 
ered by my colleagues on the committee, 
in which I am sure some reductions may 
wisely be made in the interest of economy 
in emergency. 

PROPAGANDA TO BELITTLE CONGRESS 


There is no question but that there has 
been a deliberate attempt of late to make 
the people think that Congress has laid 
down on its job. This is not so. 

Every attempt by Congress to under- 
take to determine whether the functions 
performed by departments and agencies 
are essential to national defense, whether 
cuplications and corresponding functions 
can be consolidated to the extent to 
which contraction can be substituted for 
expansion is met immediately by propa- 
ganda to the contrary. 

Whenever Congress undertakes to ex- 
amine purchasing classification, salaries, 
transportation, publicity, and other items 
of expense and practice, in order to de- 
termine whether they are or are not 
being administered in an economical 
manner, propaganda is spread in an ef- 
fort to undertake to belittle and to dis- 
credit Congress. 

I resent this. I apprehend the con- 
sequences. I know the deliberate under- 
lying purpose behind every intent and 
motive that impels them is to attack the 
representatives of the people to break 
down morale. 

Congress as a whole, and Members as 
individuals should not stand for these 
insidious yet deliberate attempts to un- 
dermine and to make this Government 
ol ours into a fascist state without a fight. 
Ii our democratic form of government is 
to be preserved we will have to conserve it. 

The veople should know and under- 
stand that Congress proposes to continue 
its examination of all Federal expendi- 
tures to determine whether further cur- 
tailment or elimination of expense can 
be made in the light of defense needs; 
that despite opposition it will review de- 
fense expenditures, and proposes to make 
recommendations for the elimination of 
waste and inefficiency in the New Deal 
Administration whether anybody likes it 
or not, from the top to the bottom. All 
this in order to win the war, to save the 
countr; , and to preserve our form of gov- 
ernment. 

Your Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for Agriculture, while it has not gone as 
far as I think it wisely could with respect 
to retrenchment in the administrative 
costs in the Department of Agriculture, 
and with regard to the elimination of all 
unnecessary overhead; while it has not 
abolished the farm-tenant program with 
its annual administrative cost of $7,122,- 
572, and an authorization to borrew $50,- 
600,000; while it has not abolished the 
Farm Security Administration, with its 
direct appropriation of $70,500,000 and its 
authority to borrow $120,000,000. 

While your committee has not gone so 
far as some would wish with respect to 
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the deferment of rural electrification ex- 
pansion, wherein and to the extent that 
such expansion conflicts with national 
defense priorities on materials, neverthe- 
less your committee has made some 
positive, definite dollar-saving progress 
along the line of retrenchment, and 
elimination of nonessential defense ex- 
penditures. . 

The result of our deliberations is a 
matter of evidence and is respectfully 
submitted. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Iyield. 

Mr. DITTER. Would the gentleman 
care to say whether the practices as they 
have been revealed to him as a result of 
these hearings, whether those practices 
are in line with the Yankee thrift and 
industry that the gentleman’s State, Ver- 
mont, is known for? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. My private opinion, 
of course, is that they are very much out 
of line with the ideas I have with respect 
to how other people’s money ought to be 
handled. 

Mr. DITTER. It seems to me that the 
gentleman certainly has brought to us 
something that is really worth while as 
he stresses this matter of economy. 
Have we been economical in this admin- 
istration? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Certainly not. 

Mr, Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Vermont yields back 11 minutes. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at the close of today’s debate on the 
pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. GRANGER]. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
think anyone could appreciate the fine 
work that has been done by the subcom- 
mittee having this legislation in charge. 
The vast volumes of testimony indicate a 
great deal of effort on the part of the 
committee in arriving at the things they 
consider essential in this legislation. 

It has been my experience that when- 
ever you take up the farm problem in the 
Congress of the United States or in the 
various States of the Union there is al- 
ways eloquent opposition to the farmer 
and his problems. It is an unfortunate 
thing at this moment through what I 
think is misunderstanding that the farm 
population of our country have been ac- 
cused of attempting to raid the Treas- 
ury. I believe this is not true at all. I 
believe that the farmers at the moment 
are in only a healthy situation, and 
nothing in the immediate future that 
would indicate that farm prices are go- 
ing to be excessively high. In all my 
experience, which has been rather lim- 
ited in years, I have never known the 
time when the farmers of our country 
as a whole were in a prosperous condition 
unless some unusual calamify came to 
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their neighbor farmers or we were en- 
gaged in a war. It seems to me the farm- 
ers of America have been placed in an 
unfortunate position from the fact that 
many people have concluded that they 
should be willing to accept a lower stand- 
ard of living than other segments of our 
population. 

I am sorry to hear the criticism of an 
agency of our Government—namely, the 
Farm Security Administration—that has 
been eloquently assailed here this after- 
noon, because I believe it is one of the 
real accomplishments of this Adminis- 
tration, from the fact that it endeavors 
to aid and assist those whose voice is not 
very loud and cannot be heard exten- 
sively over the country, anu who can get 
assistance, especially credit, from no 
other source. In my district and in my 
State there is nothing but praise and 
commendation of this Administration, 
and I think it would be unfortunate in- 
deed if this House should eliminate this 
worthy agency of our Government. 

We are just beginning to learn that we 
have got to put something back into the 
soil, the farms, and the forests. It can- 
not all be taken out without putting 
something back, and it seems to me the 
whole program of soil conservation and 
reforestation is a step in the right direc- 
tion. Our soils and our forests are de- 
pleted as a result of the last war; this is 
not the time to again repeat the serious 
errors we made twenty-odd years ago. 

The Forest Service, one of the most 
important agencies in our Government, 
has had its appropriation decreased in 
this pill, in spite of the fact there was 
nothing shcwn as to why the appropria- 
tion should have been cut. It has been 
taking on additional services that have 
been demanded by the pubiic from time 
to time; it has never had any spurt ap- 
propriations; it has gone along in a con- 
servative way, furnishing a service de- 
manded by the people; but, for no par- 
ticular reason, so far as I know, the 
services of this great agency are going to 
be greatly curtailed. It will be finally 
shown that this will be detrimental to the 
country, as has been pointed out by the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Leavy]. 

Ou: forests are great natural resources 
that are subject to all kinds of hazards, 
particularly insects and pests and fire. 
I am sorry that this subcommittee has 
seen fit to reduce the appropriation for 
this agency of the Government. 

Mr. ANGELL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. ANGELL. It is true, is it not, that 
practically 60 percent of the forest prod- 
ucts which come from our great forest 
areas are going directly into our national 
effort? 

Mr. GRANGER. I thank the gentle- 
man for that contribution. It is a true 
statement. 

Mr. ANGELL. Is it not also true, par- 
ticularly on the west coast, where there 
are a large number of Japanese, par- 
ticularly those of American birth, that 
this problem is going to be a very serious 
one and that there ought to be increased 
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appropriations to see that there are no 
conflagrations take place in these great 
forest areas which are so necessary in 
our war effort? 

Mr. GRANGER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield? ; 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Perhaps I do not 
understand the matter, but a few days 
ago we considered a bill in which there 
was provision that the Department of the 
Interior would use the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps for the prevention of fires in 
forests; is that correct? 

Mr. GRANGER. I think there was 
such a provision in that bill. The gen- 
tleman is right, I believe. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. My inference is 
that the funds would be supplied for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps in a regular 
manner and that the Conservation Corps 
would be used for that purpose; therefore 
I am wondering whether this Forest 
Servize would require as much money in 
this appropriation bill for that purpose 
as it would require if that were not the 
case. 

Mr. GRANGER. As I understood that 
legislation, it was entirely permissive. 
The President had the authority to di- 
vert the personnel of the Conservation 
Corps to these activities. 

Mr. ANGELL. The C. C. C. camps, as 
those of us who come from the West 
know, are being rapidly taken away. 
There are very few of them left. The 
appropriations for this effort have now 
been cut to the bone so that there are 
very few of them available for the pur- 
poses they were used in the past; that is, 
fire fighting, building of trails, and that 
sort of thing. À 

Mr. GRANGER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposal to strike 
out of the agricultural appropriation bill 
the appropriation for the administration 
of the Sugar Act is based upon a com- 
plete and dangerous misunderstanding 
of the realities of the situation. It is in 
direct conflict with the policies of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Office of 
Price Administration, and the War 
Production Board. It would require an 
increase in the ceiling price of sugar that 
would cost American consumers about 
$120,000,000 a year. 

The argument for eliminating the ap- 
propriation, apparently, is based on the 
fallacious assumption that conditional 
payments are made by the Federal Goy- 
ernment to sugar-beet and sugarcane 
growers only as a reward for limiting 
production, or, as it is often expressed, 
for not growing sugar. Since no acreage 
limitations are to be imposed in 1942, 
the argument runs, the payments are 
no longer needed, 

The fact of the matter is that con- 
ditional payments are not a reward for 
not growing sugar. They are paid to 
growers of sugar crops in consideration 
of their compliance with certain stand- 
ards established by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. These standards require 
that no person under 14 years of age 
shall be employed in the production of 
the crop, and that all farm labor shall 
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be paid fair and reasonable wages, as 
determined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The grower must also comply with 
certain farming practices tending to im- 
prove the fertility of the soil and pre- 
vent erosion. The requirement that the 
grower shall not exceed his proportion- 
ate share of the total quota established 
for his area is only one of the conditions 
for payment. 

The elimination of the appropriation 
would not benefit consumers. On the 
contrary, it would require an increase in 
the present ceiling price of sugar per- 
haps by as much as 1 cent a pound, 
which would mean a total annual burden 
on consumers—assuming a consumption 
of 6,000,000 tons—of $120,000,000. 

The necessity for increasing the ceiling 
price of sugar if the appropriation is 
eliminated arises from the following sit- 
uation: The grower of sugarcane or 
sugar beets is paid for his crop by two 
sources: (1) He receives a payment from 
the processor to whom he sells his cane 
or beets, and (2) he receives a supple- 
mentary conditional payment from the 
Federal Government, which is somewhat 
in excess of the tax on sugar. 

The Emergency Price Control Act pro- 
vides that no ceiling shall be established 
for a farm commodity less than that 
sufficient to return 110 percent of parity 
to the farmer. The present ceiling price 
on sugar—$3.74 a hundred pounds for 
raw cane sugar—is not sufficient, in the 
absence of the conditional payment made 
by the Federal Government, to get 110 
percent of parity to the producer of 
sugar beets. The ceiling price, therefore, 
would have to be increased to make up 
the difference. The amount of the in- 
crease, as has been pointed out, would 
necessarily be almost 1 cent a pound. 

Sugar is the first food to be rationed. 
As a matter of national policy every 
effort should be made to increase the 
production of sugar at home, where it 
is free of the wartime hazards of ocean 
shipping—at least during the emergency. 
If the sugar appropriation is lost in the 
House, it means that an interval of time 
will elapse before the legislation can be 
considered in the Senate. In that in- 
terval farmers will be making plans for 
planting, if they are not actually at work 
planting. Certainly it cannot be ex- 
pected that a maximum planting will 
occur if they do not know whether the 
appropriation is to be restored in the 
Senate. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, at an earlier hour in 
the debate today I attempted to direct 
the attention of the Committee to this 
matter of Arthurdale. Unfortunately, 
time did not permit my distinguished 
friend from Washington to attempt to 
justify, as I said, by his resourcefulness, 
the conditions that the record discloses 
with reference to this project. It seems 
to me that we might well read the record, 
pages 224 and 225 of the hearings, with 
reference to the Arthurdale project. 

I hope I will not be charged with being 
critical as I direct the attention of the 
Committee to this project. There has 
been some question as to whether or not 
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the right of criticism still prevails, so I 
approach this with some misgiving lest I 
be charged with being critical at this 
time, thereby bringing upon my own 
shoulders an avalanche of abuse, I hope 
I will not have to defend myself. 

Those of us who have served in the 
House during the last 8 years will recall 
the days of the Tugwellian philosophy. 
The gentleman from Washington tried 
to assure the House there was nothing 
communistic in some of these projects. 
He excused the joint effort by saying it 
was not practical to divide one project, 
and it had to be held in a community of 
interest. Well, I do not know whether 
Arthurdale had to be held in a community 
of interest or not. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DITTER. When I finish, I will 
yield. I do find there was a community 
of interest in one thing. Apparently 158 
families that went on this Arthurdale 
venture never saved a penny, for I find 
the record shows that we are going to 
sell the project. Judge Tarver, with a 
very fine sense of inquisitiveness, wanted 
to know whether there were any down 
payments to be made on the sale. I sup- 
pose he blushed. I know he was shocked, 
as he heard Mr. Baldwin admit that the 
sales were to be made on credit with no 
down payment, not a penny; in other 
words, ready to pay for the homestead. 
That is a community of interest. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr, Coor Ex] for an in- 
quiry. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I ask the gentle- 
man if he does not think the Farm 
Security Administration should have de- 
termined upon the question of the 
feasibility of subdividing these proper- 
ties before first acquiring them? 

Mr, DITTER. Of course, I would 
rather have that come out of the mouth 
of the gentleman than make the charge 
myself, because if I were to make the 
charge it might be attributed that nar- 
row partisanship prompted the matter; 
but since it comes from my distinguished 
friend, and since it is entirely in line with 
my own opinion, I concur wholeheartedly 
in the view he expresses. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DITTER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. I think it is necessary 
to keep the record straight. In my judg- 
ment, the Congress is not responsible for 
the institution of the Arthurdale project, 
Whether or not that be true, certainly 
the Farm Security Administration can- 
not be charged with it. It had nothing 
whatever to do with it. The Arthurdale 
project was instituted under the old Re- 
settlement Administration. The project 
was simply turned over to the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration, which inherited it 
from the Resettlement Administration. 
No stretch of the imagination could sub- 
ject the Farm Security Administration 
to criticism because of the failure to real- 
ize from the project the amount of money 
that was put into it. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes, 
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I am agreeable to the observation of 
the gentleman from Georgia up to this 
point. I have nothing against the Farm 
Security group per se, but I am opposed 
to the philosophy which brought the Re- 
settlement Administration or any other 
bureaucratic agency into existence, and 
that permitted an experiment of this 
kind to get under way. 

The gentleman says the Farm Security 
Administration was not responsible for 
the initiation of the project. My ques- 
tion is, Who was responsible? Well, I 
will say a few folks. I will say, first, that 
that was the day when Rexford Tugwell 
held the reins; that was the day when 
we were off on a wild Utopian scheme 
of remaking everything in America; that 
was the day when every pet project that 
a “brain truster” could conceive of, from 
soup to nuts, was included in the pro- 
gram of remaking America. We had 
managed money and a planned economy, 
and we were to have a Utopia. 

I do not care whether the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration is the one against 
whom the indictment should be laid, but 
I do say—and no one on the other side 
can take issue with this assertion—that 
the New Deal brought into existence this 
Arthurdale project that has gone sour, 
and I quote the words of my distinguished 
friend from Washington, “An inheritance 
gone sour.” The New Deal was respon- 
sible for that sour investment, which has 
now become a very sour inheritance. 
The warning that should be sounded is 
that in this day in which more serious 
things should be done we must guard 
against investments that also may be- 
come very sour inheritances in the mat- 
ter of our preparedness program. 

Mr. TAPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DITTER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. When we are speaking 
of the Resettlement Administration or 
the Farm Security Administration, we 
really ought to speak more of nuts than 
of soup. 

Mr. DITTER. That is a timely ob- 
servation. After all, that is a contribu- 
tion that I do appreciate. 

The warning that I sound is that we 
are not ridding ourselves of that phi- 
losophy, and that is the tragedy. We 
talk about complacency on the part of 
our people but we are not ridding our- 
selves of a lot of these parasites that are 
hanging on with these foolish nostrums 
and fancy ideas. We are trying to make 
out of them a preparedness program to 
carry on the job that is ours in this hour 
of national peril. That, to me, is a great 
tragedy. I do hope that my friends on 
the other side of the aisle will set the 
house in order, instead of giving this 
property to 158 folks without a dollar to 
pay down. 

When the time comes to put this under 
the hammer, if we are going to sell it on 
all credit, we are going to give it away. I 
believe that is what the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver] said. Then you 
are giving it away—and I quote Judge 
Tarver—let us not go to the point of 
getting into some other experimental 
program by which we will be giving 
something away more precious and more 
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costly than this Arthurdale project in 
this hour of national peril. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DITTER. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the matter I sought 
to call to the attention of the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Leavy] a mo- 
ment ago? When the gentleman from 
Georgia was questioning Mr. Baldwin 
about the liquidation of these particular 
projects and asked about the progress 
that had been made in the process of 
liquidation, it developed, according to 
this record, that the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration inherited 753,408 acres of 
land. At this time, during the process 
of liquidation, instead of having that 
number of acres, according to the record, 
they have 954,670 acres. During the time 
they are supposed to be liquidating they 
have sold only 29,226 acres, whereas they 
have acquired 201,162 acres. So it is 
clear on the record that the Farm Se- 
curity Administration has not been 
liquidating these projects according to 
the true intent and spirit and letter of 
the law. 

Mr. DITTER. It looks as though they 
are in the real-estate business, does it 
not? 

Mr. COOLEY. Exactly. 

Mr. DITTER. I think we ought to 
liquidate the whole shebang. Let us 
liquidate from Baldwir on down, and 
then we will do a real job. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LAMBERTSON, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield_such time as he may desire to use 
to the gentleman from North Dakota 
(Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Chairman, I should like to bring to 
your attention the desirability of en- 
couraging the maintenance of the Farm 
Security Administration during this 
wartime period. In its history it has 
accounted for numerous benefits to the 
small farmer, especially: the preservation 
of the family type farm, the assistance 
to tenant farmers who have under F. S. 
A. become farm owners, the increase of 
net income to the farmer, the augmen- 
tation of farm production, the improve- 
ment in farm health by means of medi- 
cal service organized under F. S. A., and 
the addition of farm machinery to small 
farms. All these benefits have bettered 
the facilities of the farmer and, there- 
fore, have furnished this country of ours 
with a specific means for combatting the 
problem of the drain of labor from the 
farms into the services and defense in- 
dustries. 

Under F. S. A. a plan might be devel- 
oped whereby large farm units—instead 
of slaughtering their stock and curtail- 
ing their production of grains and other 
foodstuffs—might take the small farmer 
into partnership for the duration of the 
war in order that war on the food front 
may be carried on successfully. There 
are 3,000,000 farm families whose great- 
est asset is what we need most on the 
farms today—labor—and by judicious 
Planning under the F. S. A. this labor 
could be utilized. This need not be a 
costly procedure, either; the F. S. A. has 
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put out in loans, you understand, about 
$574,000,000 to families which could not 
get credit anywhere else; close to $200,- 
000,000 of that amount, including princi- 
pal and interest, have already been paid 
back. 3 

In the last week it has been reported 
that some large farmers are beginning 
to sell off their cattle and dairy herds 
because of a labor shortage. If these 
cows are being marketed for slaughter, 
it is a major tragedy, when the Secretary 
of Agriculture is calling for an 8 percent 
increase in milk production over last 
year. It is not the fault of the small 
farmer if he cannot scrape up $75 to $100 
to buy a cow or two; and it is not the 
fault of the large dairy operator if he 
cannot find labor to take care of his 
herds. But under a system of farming 
out large stocks among smaller farmers, 
this difficulty might be overcome. It is 
the same thing that is occurring in in- 
dustry—the enlistment of the aid of the 
small manufacturer by the large manu- 
facturer so that all production machinery 
possible may be put to use. In the farm- 
ing sections, this would mean a return to 
the “good-neighbor” policy which our 
fathers and forefathers practiced: when 
aman needed help, his neighbors got to- 
gether and helped him. It was as simple 
as that. Under F. S. A. the same princi- 
ple exists in a larger sense. 

The Farm Security Administration al- 
ready has in operation the framework 
that is needed to direct the capabilities 
and capacities of the small farm family 
into increased food production channels. 
These families make up two-fifths of po- 
tential food for freedom producers. And 
it seems to me that the vast food produc- 
tion goals we have set out to meet can 
be achieved only if we give these fami- 
lies—the Nation’s low-income farmers— 
a chance to make their contribution. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore proceeding with my formal remarks, 
I wish to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee a question pertaining to the lan- 
guage on page 78, lines 20 to 24, which 
reads: 

Provided further, That none of the fund 
made available by this paragraph shall be 
used for administrative expenses connected 
with the sale of Government-owned stocks of 
farm commodities at less than parity price 


as defined by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. 


The question I wish to ask the chair- 
man is this: In your opinion, Mr. Chair- 
man, do you feel that this language is 
sufficiently strong and broad to prevent 
the Commodity Credit Corporation from 
disposing of these commodities which it 
holds at prices less than parity to any 
Government agency, or otherwise? 

Mr. TARVER. I understand there is a 
difference of opinion with regard to the 
proper construction of existing law which 
places some limitations upon the rights 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
the distribution of agricultural commodi- 
ties, particularly cotton, and that in some 
quarters the opinion is held that the 
transfer of such commodities to another 
agency of the Government does not con- 
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stitute a sale within the meaning of the 
law. I entertain the contrary opinion. I 
think that the effect of this language, if 
properly construed—and certainly it was 
the purpose of the committee in placing 
it in the bill—would be to prevent trans- 
fer of any portion of the Government- 
owned stocks either by sale in the open 
market or by disposition to some other 
agency of the Government where that 
agency paid therefor less than parity 
prices as fixed by the legislation on that 
subject. Does that answer the gentle- 
man’s question? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think that is as 
good an answer as the chairman could 
give under the circumstances, and I very 
much appreciate that contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, while on this point I 
simply want to say that insofar as I am 
personally concerned, I certainly feel 
that it has not been the intent of Con- 
gress for the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to dispose of those commodities 
in a manner which operates competi- 
tively against the products being grown 
and marketed by the farmers of this 
country and at prices below parity. I 
do not believe that the Government 
should, by means directly or indirectly, 
proceed to distribute those commodities 
in a manner which in any way results 
in netting less than parity to the farm- 
ers of this country. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yieid to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I have in- 
formation from people who deal in com- 
modities on the exchanges that the ex- 
pected shortage in corn and other prod- 
ucts out of which ethyl gasoline can be 
made, is such that dumping at this time 
means that the Government will have 
to pay a great deal more in the future 
and that the dumping is not so much for 
the benefit of the Government as it is 
for the benefit of certain manufacturers 
of ethyl alcohol and profiteers. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That may turn out 
to be the true situation. but in that con- 
nection there is a tax bill that has been 
recommended to the country by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury today which, if 
put into law, will take care of a lot of 
these so-called excess profits which are 
now being made by some industries, 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I would like to 
know what my taxes on my salary under 
this newly proposed law will be. Would 
the gentleman care to tell me that? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not have the 
schedules in hand just at the moment, 
but the gentlewoman from Illinois [Miss 
Sumner] has the schedule and I suggest 
she hand that schedule to the gentleman 
from Ohio and let him make his own 
calculation and then use some of the 
medicinal stimulants he may have in his 
own pocket to stimulate him, he being a 
physician. 

Before going ahead I wish to precede 
my remarks, with the consent of the 
Members here, by reading a telegram 
which I today received from Edward A. 
ONeal, president of the American Farm 
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Bureau Federation. It touches upon a 
department of Government to which I 
wish to address my remarks: 

We invite your attention to our recom- 
mendations, printed in hearings of agricul- 
tural appropriations subcommittee, propos- 
ing substantial savings in administering 
number of agricultural agencies without cur- 
tailing needed services to farmers. Because 
of waste, extravagance, and indefensible 
practices of Farm Security Administration, 
evidence about which we submitted to Con- 
gress, and the necessity for fewer loans, we 
consider it especially important that drastic 
cuts below amount proposed be made in ad- 
ministrative expenses of this agency. In 
view of great reduction of needy farmers, we 
also recommend that amount for rehabilita- 
tion loans be reduced. We commend action 
of committee in restraining Commodity 
Credit Corporation from selling agricultural 
commodities at less than parity prices and 
urge your support of this action. Farmers 
merely ask for parity with industry and labor. 

With that telegram before me, together 
with what the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. DIRKSEN] had to say, I think we had 
better be on the floor tomorrow when we 
start the reading of this bill, to see if we 
cannot help the committee in doing 
whatever is necessary. But I wish now 
to further comment on the Farm Se- 
curity Administration? 

Down in Puerto Rico we have a most 
unusual situation, in the program in op- 
eration being carried on, I think, rather 
aggressively, by Gov. R. G. Tugwell, 
of Puerto Rico. I suggest that those who 
are interested in further studying the 
Farm Security Administration, and 
some of its activities, obtain a copy of a 
message of R. G. Tugwell, Governor of 
Puerto Rico, to the 15th Legislature at 
its second regular session, February 10, 
1942, and read his comment in that 
report to the Puerto Rico Legislature, 
and, in addition to that, if it is possible, 
obtain a copy of R. G. Tugwell’s report 
to the Secretary of the Interior dated 
December 1941—and there will probably 
be trouble in obtaining copies of that, as 
I understand that not more than a dozen 
copies are in the United States, it being 
printed in Puerto Rico—covering an in- 
vestigation into administration and re- 
sponsibilities under the 500-acre limita- 
tion land-holding proposition, and be- 
cause there you will find some additional 
information on the operation of the Farm 
Security Administration. Last week I 
took time to draw the attention of the 
House to some of these matters, and since 
then there has been sent to me by Mr. 
C. B. Baldwin, from the Office of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, a letter dated March 2, 
1942, written in response to the remarks 
I made the other day. I think it is only 
fair, and I am delighted to place this 
entire letter of Mr. Baldwin’s in the 
Recorp for whatever information it may 
contain. Later, at the proper time, I 
shall ask permission to extend the whole 
letter as a part of my remarks. 

The letter is as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Farm SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, March 2, 1942. 
Hon. FRED L. CRAWFORD, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Cnawronp: My attention has been 

called to your speech appearing in the Ap- 
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pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for Feb- 
ruary 25, 1942 Since some of your comments 
about the program of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration in Puerto Rico are susceptible of 
unfortunate interpretation, it seems desirable 
that I advise you at this time of the history 
of our work in Puerto Rico, 

The Puerto Rico Reconstruction Adminis- 
tration was established by Executive Order 
7057, dated May 28, 1935, shortly after the 
creation of the Resettlement Administration, 
which commenced the work now being carried 
on by the Farm Security Administration. 
That Executive order and Executive Order 
7180, dated September 6, 1935, gave the Puerto 
Rico Reconstruction Administration substan- 
tially the same powers as the President had 
already given the Resettlement. Administra- 
tion. Both agencies were established under 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1935 and were initially financed with funds 
appropriated to the President by that act. 

From time to time the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration was asked to institute a program 
in Puerto Rico. The Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, however, could not assume that 
either the President or the Congress intended 
duplication of effort as between programs de- 
signed to assist needy farmers, with the at- 
tendant increased administrative expense to 
the Government. Both the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration and this Department, accord- 
ingly, rejected all requests to conduct a gen- 
eral rehabilitation program in Puerto Rico so 
long as the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration was authorized to conduct that 
type of program. 

Beginning with the Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation Act of 1935 and until the passage 
of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1938 all relief funds were appropriated di- 
rectly to the President. During the period 
covered by those acts neither the Resettle- 
ment Administration nor this Department 
had any fiscal relations with the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration. Any relief 
funds which they obtained for rehabilitation 
purposes were allocated to them by the 
President. 

The Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1938, while appropriating a small amount di- 
rectly to the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration, appropriated the major part of 
the funds available for rehabilitation work to 
this Department. Since we were then au- 
thorized to allocate funds to other agencies 
and since we did not think it proper for us 
to duplicate the activities of the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration by conduct- 
ing a direct program on the island, we allo- 
cated a small amount of our appropriation to 
that administration for rehabilitation work in 
Puerto Rico. The Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1939 abolished the system of 
allocations then in effect. Accordingly, fiscal 
relations with the Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration were terminated. 

In the meantime, the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, authorizing our tenant- 
purchase program, was passed in a form 
which made it mandatory for us to conduct 
a tenant-purchase program in the island. It, 
therefore, became essential for us to estab- 
lish an office in Puerto Rico and to make 
tenant-purchase loans there. From the pas- 
sage of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
to the present time we have made 231 tenant- 
purchase loans involving $1,191,139. Since 
our tenant-purchase borrowers also required 
rehabilitation loans and since we did not be- 
lieve it desirable for them to be subject to 
the agricultural guidance of two agencies, 
we advanced a small amount of money for 
Fuerto Rican rehabilitation loans which were 
only made to our tenant-purchase borrowers. 

Early last year it became apparent that the 
rehabilitation activities of the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration would cease 
at the end of the 1941 fiscal year. Since our 
rehabilitation funds are appropriated to us 
in such form as to give us responsibility for 
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carrying out a rehabilitation program in the 
Territories and insular possessions, as well as 
in the continental United States and since 
our only reason for not conducting a program 
in Puerto Rico previously was our desire not 
to duplicate the work of other agencies, it 
became incumbent upon us to institute a 
Puerto Rican rehabilitation program at the 
beginning of this fiscal year. We are now, ac- 
cordingly, conducting the same type of pro- 
gram in Puerto Rico as we conduct on the 
mainland and, for that matter, in Hawaii. 

The program being carried on in Puerto 
Rico is the program authorized by Congress. 
As I have indicated above, we are also con- 
ducting a tenant-purchase program there. 
Both programs are not different in essential 
outlines from the similar programs we are 
conducting on the mainland. 

While we are, of course, interested in the 
land tenure problem in Puerto Rico, we are 
not, as an agency, participating in any plans 
that the territorial government has for the 
enforcement of the 500-acre law. We have 
not made any commitments to finance the 
activities of the territorial government in 
this respect. 

From this statement of the history of the 
problem, I hope you will agree that the con- 
duct of our program in Puerto Rico is inde- 
pendent of the activities of the territorial 
government in the enforcement of the 500- 
acre law We are operating a rehabilitation 
program in Puerto Rico because there is 
definite need and because no agency is con- 
ducting a similar program. Our program is 
conducted in accordance with the Congres- 
sional mandates and will continue so to be 
conducted. 

I trust that you will afford us the courtesy 
of having this statement published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. A copy is being 
sent to Congressman Tarver, chairman of the 
subcommittee which considers the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. B. BALDWIN, 
Administrator. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 minutes more. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Baldwin states 
that the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, as an agency, is not participating 
in any plans for enforcing the 500-acre 
law in Puerto Rico, under which Gov- 
ernor Rexford Guy Tugwell proposes 
a gigantic program of Government 
ownership of land under a plan that 
adheres closely to communistic prin- 
ciples. Mr. Baldwin states further 
that the F. S. A. has not made any com- 
mitments to finance the Government of 
Puerto Rico in this respect. 

However, Governor Tugwell appar- 
ently got an entirely different opinion of 
the intentions of Mr. Baldwin and the 
F. S. A., judging by the Governor’s report 
to, Secretary Ickes and his message to the 
Puerto Rican Legislature. On pages 27 
and 28 of the Tugwell report, there ap- 
pears the following: 

It would be necessary not only to gain the 
willingness of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion but, if necessary, to supplement its reg- 
ular funds for that purpose. I could see how, 
with regular work going on, that agency 
would be unwilling to urdertake new tasks 
unless it had additional funds with which to 
A 

I began, in spite of difficulties I could see 
ahead, to have conferences with Mr. C. B. 
Baldwin, the Administrator, and some of his 
assistants. They were interested and sympa- 
thetic; moreover, they suggested that a pos- 
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sible source of funds might be found in en- 
largement of the appropriation for their 
agency as it passed through the Senate. Their 
hearings had already been held in the House 
of Representatives and no exira funds had 
been allowed. There was a prospect, however, 
Mr. Baldwin informed me, of an addition not 
only to funds available for loan purposes but 
also for administrative purposes. It began to 
seem with all this good will and cooperation 
that something beneficial might result. 


At another point, Governor Tugwell’s 
report says: 

After the close of the hearings * „ I 
negotiated further arrangements between 
representatives of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration and of the Attorney General's Office, 
looking toward a coordinated program for the 
furnishing of funds and of bringing corpo- 
rate holdings into receiverships ready to be 
taken over. These have progressed to the 
point of informal agreements. * * * I 
have every confidence that * * * these 
coordinated arrangements will work out 
satisfactorily. 


Then, in his final recommendations for 
setting up this Government-ownership 
scheme, Governor Tugwell states: 

Rehabilitation loans by the Farm Security 
Administration should be made available on 
the basis of supervised farm- and home- 
management plans as available funds and 
supervisory personnel may permit, and full 
use should be made of the credit and super- 
visory facilities of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 


In his message to the Legislature, 
Governor Tugwell says: 

To put it bluntly, we are going to push on 
as rapidly as possible—with the social changes 


which for a generation have been overdue in 
Puerto Rico. 


He is referring to this Government- 
ownership scheme. Later in the message, 
referring directly to this communistic 
plan and the need for revising insular 
legislation to make it more feasible, he 
says: 

One of the important ones (amendments) 
has to do with changes necessary to secure 
the advantage of funds possessed by the Farm 
Security Administration and available for use 
in our program, 


While it may be true that F. S. A. has 
made no plans for aiding this 500-acre 
program in Puerto Rico, I know it to be 
a fact that they have completed all plans 
for making the first move in this pro- 
gram. By means of loans to individuals, 
they are financing the purchase of about 
4,500 acres of sugar land, formerly owned 
by one of the sugar mills. This is called 
resettlement work. Actually, it is nothing 
more than buying up sugar lands and 
giving the lands to new owners. This 
program is exactly what the 500-acre law 
is intended to accomplish. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. Does the — 
mean that down in Puerto Rico this Re- 
settlement Administration of the Farm 
Security has been buying a lot of land 
with this money that we have appropri- 
ated here? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Taking the state- 
ment of Governor Tugwell and the trans- 
actions which have actually been put 
through, I do not see how you can come 
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to any conclusion other than to the 
effect that is the intent. 

Mr. TABER. How much acreage does 
that cover? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. This particular 
transaction covers 4,500 acres of the rich 
sugar land in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. TABER. Does it mean $500 an 
acre? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I should think that 
the current income flowing from that 
land would ‘ustify a price of at least 
$1,000 an acre today. 

Mr. TABER. I know that sugar land 
is held at a very high price. 

Mr. TARVER, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman does 
not mean that any of the money carried 
in the appropriation bill is used for such 
a purpose? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Do you mean in 
this particular bill? 

Mr. TARVER. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No; I would not 
want to say that at all, because the gen- 
eral approach of the Governor—— 

Mr. TABER. I wonder if we could 
find out where it does come from. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Just a minute, 
please. The general approach of the 
Governor, as I understand his reports, 
is to bring this whole transaction around 
to where it will be paid for 100 percent 
out of funds appropriated to the Farm 
Security Administration. As I have just 
read some of his remarks in his two re- 
ports, it shows clearly his intent. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the gentleman 5 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What I am driving 
at is to develop in advance what the plans 
are down there, because if you will take 
the certified balance sheets and operat- 
ing statements of these operations which 
have been carried on under P R. R. A., 
and which has been made available to 
the members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and study this whole procedure 
all the way through since 1937 you will 
find what the clear intent of Mr. Tug- 
well and his associates is. 

From the foregoing quotations it cer- 
tainly appears that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Batpwin] must have 
given Governor Tugwell a great deal of 
encouragement in this plan and must 
have given him reason to believe that 
F. S. A. would extend generous financial 
assistance. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Batpwrn] does not deny that 
F. S. A. is considering such assistance. 
He merely says they are not now par- 
ticipating and that they have not yet 
made any commitments. It is obvious 
that F. S. A. financial assistance is es- 
sential to the Tugwell plan. He shows 
clearly that he has reason to count on 
this assistance from F. S. A. and that his 
program will be in a bad way if the 
assistance is not forthcoming. Someone 
must have given him that assurance, un- 
less he went off on another of his, shall 
I say, wild dreams of remaking his part 
of the world. 

It is up to Congress to see to it that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. BALD- 
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win! and the F. S. A. do not go further 
with this plan. On the other hand, if 
Governor Tugwell misrepresented the at- 
titude of F. S. A., the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Batpwin] should say so, 
and herewith he is invited to do so. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I no- 
ticed an account in the papers a day or 
so ago that Dr. Tugwell is proposing a 
farm security set-up for South America, 
tc be largely financed in this country. 
I assume that it is along the line of his 
ideas for Puerto Rico? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think this con- 
cept travels through the whole of the 
South American country. 

In this connection I want to call at- 
tention to the July 1941 Land Policy Re- 
view, National] land tenure objectives, on 
pages 34 and 35. There is set forth a 
catalog of objectives. There are quite 
a number of them. I do not have time 
to read them. If you will read these 
objectives and try to square them with 
the procedure of private ownership and 
fee title to lands in this country by 
farmers, I think you will become very 
much enlightened. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Is this the same 
Dr. Tugwell that created Tugwelltown, 
Heightstown up here in New Jersey, and 
Arthurdale that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Dirrer] so eloquently 
described a while ago as being liquidated 
at about 6 percent? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think most of 
them. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. In the light of 
those I would say “God save Puerto 
Rico.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If you.will study 
these financial statements to which I re- 
ferred a moment ago you will see what 
has taken place in Puerto Rico in the last 
4 or 5 years 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I have 
a case out in Minnesota where the Farm 
Security Administration sold a home to 
a family. They had a 40-year contract 
to buy it in. Those people wanted to 
pay up their indebtedness now, after 5 
years. They had the money and they 
wanted their home paid for, but the 
Farm Security Administration refused to 
accept the money and to give them title 
to the property. They said, “You will 
have to run along for all these years.” 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I will answer that 
in this way: The philosophy of the Farm 
Security Administration, Farm Tenure 
Division, is to the effect that these people 
should not own this land. So I can un- 
derstand why they do not want a man 
to pay up his obligation and take fee 
title to the land 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. They 
ais afraid they will lose control over 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Of course, they will 
lose control. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think in all fairness 
it ought to be said that the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration has inherited the 193 
projects that are lumped together and 
carried as “resettlement” under this bill. 
But the fact remains that the basic idea 
was wrong. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I finally got Mr. Alex- 
ander to admit some years ago in the 
independent offices appropriation bill 
that the units at Greenbelt cost $14,500 
each. When Mr. Baldwin came before 
the committee we went over the thing 
again. A summary of his testimony was 
about like this: We have about $13,000,- 
000 invested in Greenbelt. The profit— 
meaning of course income over operation 
last year—was $32,000. They did not 
enter any depreciation in their book- 
keeping, and Mr. Baldwin admitted as 
much. So that if anvbody wants to 
strike a balance sheet to see how much 
we are losing on exhibit No. 1, which is 
Greenbelt, he can find it in the record. 
Of course, you will find a complete list 
of the 193 projects, showing what the cp- 
erating income is and what the operating 
expense is, and then you can find out 
also how many we are losing money on. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Projects of that 
kind must necessarily be kept dressed up 
ready to go to Sunday school, with their 
faces clean and their dresses starched. 
When they get into the real task of fig- 
uring the depreciation and properly 
maintaining the properties through re- 
decoration, painting, and things like 
that, these costs will be enormous. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman has 
made a considerable study of this 
Puerto Rican situation. Is the gentle- 
man prepared to say where the money 
did come from to pay the $4,000,000, 
approximately, for the 4,000 acres of 
sugar land? 

Altogether, since 1934, we have sent in 
excess of $72,000,000, perhaps as much 
as $76,000,000, to Puerto Rico with which 
to carry on these various rehabilitation 
and farming and public works experi- 
ments; and those remittances to Puerto 
Rico came from the Treasury of the 
United States. Since 1928 we have sent 
them upward of one quarter of a billion 
dollars for all operations. 

I wonder if any of them come out of 
the agricultural appropriations for the 
Farm Security Administration? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not think 
there is any question about that. We will 
let the record stand for what it is worth. 

Mr. TABER. I have been getting 


TABER. Will the gentleman 


newspapers right along indicating stories 


of farmers having meetings all through 
the Northwest protesting against schemes 
to set up communistic farm projects. 
What does the gentleman know, if any- 
thing, about that? Such things being 
set up by Farm Security representatives? 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. I think this tele- 
gram from the Farm Bureau Federation 
justifies that observation and I can say 
that, insofar as my own district is con- 
cerned, the Eighth District of Michigan, 
we have a lot of farmers up there who 
are protesting against it, and just within 
the very short time past I spent the day 
with 700 of them, at which time we dis- 
cussed some of these matters. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the Farm Security Admin- 
istration has been a great asset to me in 
my campaign. They bought a farm of 
about 300 acres for $13,000 that was 
worth about $3,000 or $4,000, maybe, on 
the main highway where everybody who 
goes by can see it. I keep asking them 
if they want to vote for that kind of 
set-up. The farm has been there for 8 
or 10 years and has just been allowed to 
stand idle. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
our distinguished friend from New York 
admits he plays a little politics. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No doubt; and I 
think if all of us want to be honest we 
will all admit that we play a little poli- 
tics now and then. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr, TARVER. May I ask the gentle- 
man from New York if he refers to what 
are known as the Monroe County home- 
steads in Monroe County, N. Y.? 

Mr. TABER. No; I do not believe I 
know about that particular project. 

Mr. TARVER. In what county is the 
project located to which the gentleman 
referred? 

Mr. TABER. Cayuga County. 

Mr. TARVER. Iam advised, and i think 
it is fair that this fact should appear in 
the Recor in connection with the gentle- 
man’s remarks, that the project to which 
the gentleman has made reference here- 
tofore and to which he again refers today 
is not a project where the land was pur- 
chased by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. It is a project where the tracts of 
land, now combined in one, were pur- 
chased by the Resettlement Administra- 
tion and have been found by the Farm 
Security Administration which inherited 
it from the Resettlement Administration 
to be not of a type suitable to the uses 
intended, and for this reason the Farm 
Security Administration has made no ef- 
fort to utilize the tracts but has been en- 
deavoring to dispose of them. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. TABER. The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, of course, is merely the suc- 
cessor of the old Resettlement Adminis- 
tration. This is the same type of foolish 
operation, and the same procedure. The 
same identical personnel has been han- 
dling those projects in the various States 
and localities right straight through. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 
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Mr. TARVER. The gentleman is fair 
ordinarily when his judgment is not 
blended by some consideration other 
than arguments that ought to be ad- 
vanced concerning pending bills. In 
fairness, the gentleman does not believe 
that the Farm Security Administration, 
an organization of the Department of 
Agriculture, should be charged with the 
responsibility and condemned because of 
occurrences which took place several 
years ago in the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of the Interior? 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. TABER. The situation is just 
this: It is the same gang and the same 
operation that they are now proposing to 
put through and that they would like to 
put through with some of the money 
now carried in this bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. May I ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee if he has 
any record there of the so-called Sun- 
rise colony in Saginaw County, Mich.? 

Mr. TARVER. We have in the hear- 
ings information in regard to all of these 
collective farm projects. As I sought 
to make clear to the House and as has 
been made clear in the report of the 
committee, our committee disapproves of 
those projects and has put language in 
the bill which is intended to bring about 
abandonment and liquidation of those 
projects. I am not stating anything 
here in defense of them. I am simply 
saying that the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration should not be charged with the 
responsibility of some other organization 
and what that organization did in an- 
other department several years ago. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I understand that. 
In my home county there is what is 
known as the so-called Pitcairn Farms, 
consisting of about 10,000 acres of muck 
land, which the Pitcairns sold outright 
to a 100-percent communistic group that 
set it up on a communistic basis and 
operated it for years. Then the Gov- 
ernment came along in this resettlement 
project and purchased the entire farm. 
It is a very interesting case, and if the 
members of the committee want some 
real information on a specific project, I 
suggest that they look at the history of 
the so-called Sunrise Colony Farm, of 
Saginaw County, Mich., in my district. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
17 years ago there entered the service 
and the employ of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a young man 20 years of age, 
who today occupies one of the most im- 
portant positions in the organization of 
the House. He has endeared himself to 
every Member of the House who has 
served in this body during his 17 years 
of meritorious and constructive service. 
I know that my colleagues would want 
to pause today to pay honor to one whose 
service to the House during the past 17 
years is an outstanding part of the his- 
tory of the National House of Represent- 
atives during that period, and whose 
service to each Member, without regard 
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to party, has been and is of such a nature 
as to endear him to all of us. 

Today, Mr. Chairman, is the thirty- 
seventh birtnday of our distinguished 
and outstanding Parliamentarian, Lewis 
Deschler. I congratulate him and ex- 
tend to him my sincere best wishes for 
his future success, and to him and Mrs. 
Deschler our kindest regards and our 
best wishes for their future success and 
happiness. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I am happy to join with my 
good friend from Massachusetts, the ma- 
jority leader, in felicitating our expert, 
able Parliamentarian. I remember very 
well when he entered the service of the 
House of Representatives as timekeeper 
under Speaker Longworth. Throughout 
the years he has absorbed parliamentary 
knowledge to such an extent that today 
we classify him as an expert. 

I am not one of those who believes 
that there are indispensable men; but if 
there were indispensable men, I believe 
Lewis Deschler would almost approach 
that category. I am happy to extend 
birthday greetings to our distinguished 
Parliamentarian. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace]. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
refer to two provisions in the pending 
appropriation bill, very largely for the 
purpose of extending my thanks to the 
committee which prepared and reported 
the bill and to express the hope that the 
House will see fit to retain both provi- 
sions in the bill. 

I refer first, Mr. Chairman, to the 
parity provision, which first appropriates 
any unexpended balances carried in the 
1941 and 1942 appropriation bills, which 
I understand amount to just the nominal 
sum of $2,000,000 or $3,000,000. This bill 
then contains the following language: 

The Secretary is authorized and directed to 
make such additional commitments or incur 
such additional obligations as may be neces- 
sary in order to provide for full parity pay- 
ments. 


Mr. Chairman, I have the hope and 
somewhat the expectation that not one 
dollar of money will be needed on the crop 
this year for parity payments as far as 
cotton is concerned. We are now receiv- 
ing almost the parity price for cotton. 
I have received what might be called a 
left-handed assurance, not a positive as- 
surance, that none of the cotton now 
held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion will be sold at less than parity. That 
is not a positive assurance, because the 
statement was simply that it is not being 
done and no such action is now contem- 
plated. 

I particularly commend the committee 
for the language used with respect to 
parity payments. You will observe that it 
does not contain a reference that the 
parity payments should be made after 
deducting the market price and the soil- 
conservation payments. In the first 
place, there is no justification in the law 
for such a-provision as was carried in 
the 1942 appropriation bill. 
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The chairman of the subcommittee re- 
ferred to it this morning, but I want to 
read in its entirety the section of the 
Triple A Act referring to parity pay- 
ments, so the House may have it clearly 
before it. 

The Secretary is authorized and directed 
to make payments to producers of corn, 
wheat, cotton, rice, or tobacco, on their nor- 
mal production of such commodities in 


amounts which, together with the proceeds 
thereof. 


That is, the market price 


will provide a return to such producers which 
is as nearly equal to parity price as the funds 
so made available will permit. 


Then there is this significant provi- 
sion: 
Such payments shall be in addition to and 


not in substitution for any other payments 
authorized by law. 


Mr. Chairman, if we ever come to the 
time when we can give the farmers some 
hope of guaranteeing them a parity in- 
come, then I readily agree that it would 
be proper to consider soil-conservation 
payments in the picture as an item of in- 
come, but we do not nearly approach 
that period today. The soil-conserva- 
tion payments for the most part are paid 
to a farmer for not producing, for tak- 
ing a percentage of his soil out of pro- 
duction of a soil-depleting crop, and 
permitting him, if he so desires, to plant 
some other cover crop there. Certainly, 
if a man has been accustomed to grow- 
ing 50 acres of wheat and you come 
along and say, “Now, if you will plant 
only 25 acres of wheat we will give you 
a few dollars,” then the parity price 
on the 25 acres of wheat is not com- 
parable with the parity income on 50 
acres of wheat. Consequently, the soil- 
conservation payments, referred to as 
the benefit payments, have no part and 
should have no part in the calculation 
of a parity price. 

I am delighted beyond measure that 
the committee has reported this lan- 
guage, and I sincerely hope that those 
who have an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the problem of the farmer 
will not seek to disturb that language, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. With 
reference to the soil-conservation pay- 
ments, what is the gentleman’s opinion 
about this being the proper time to 
place a limitation on the size of the 
payments, so that, we will say, no one 
could receive over $500? 

Mr. PACE. If the gentleman will per- 
mit me to answer in this way, I am will- 
ing to go along with the gentleman with 
a reasonable limitation, but we have a 
situation in my State that may be pecul- 
iar. A man will operate say 25 plows, 
as we call them. A plow is a unit of 20 
or 25 acres of cultivatable land, or enough 
to support a family, and that is the unit. 
Twenty-five plows represent 25 families, 
If the gentleman is going to have his 
limitation so each one of those families, 
whether they are sharecroppers, tenants, 
or whatever they are, can be considered 
as a unit, I am perfectly agreeable, but 
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if the gentleman wants to insist that the has had to do so many times, we accept 


operator of that farm, as we shall call 
him, can receive but $500, and then must 
take that $500 and distribute it among 
those 25 families, regardless of the sacri- 
fices and the acreage reductions they 
have undergone, then I do nct think it 
would be proper under any circum- 
stances. It would not be fair to them. 

If the gentleman wishes, I am willing 
to limit the operator himself, what goes 
into his pocket, and put a reasonable 
limitation on it, but I am not agreeable 
if that includes the individual share- 
cropper and must be divided up between 
the operator and all croppers. All must 
be taken care of. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman knows there are about 2,500,- 
000 farmers who receive less than $50. 

Mr. PACE. I am familiar with those 
figures; yes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Cer- 
tainly those poor farmers are the ones 
who ar, entitled to the payments rather 
than the large landowner. 

Mr. PACE. I agree with the gentleman 
that a reasonable limitation is proper. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman is, 
I think, so absolutely correct in his state- 
ment that the soil-conservation benefit 
payment should not be taken into the 
parity formula that I want to ask him 
this question: Is there a general feeling 
among the Members of the House who 
pay attention to agriculture that that is 
an incorrect approach? 

Mr. PACE. Yes; there is no question 
about it. I think I can say it is the unan- 
imous opinion of our committee and the 
unanimous opinion of everyone who has 
studied it. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman 
misunderstands me. I say, Is there a 
general feeling that that is an incorrect 
approach? 

Mr. PACE. No; it is the correct ap- 
proach. I thought that was what the 
gentleman said. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman’s 
statement disturbed me a little bit be- 
cause I was afraid someone was objecting 
to that general formula. 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman under- 
stands that it was written into the bill 
last year as a compromise after a series 
of conferences. 

The other section to which I want to 
refer and to express the hope that it will 
be retained in the bill is the last lines on 
page 78: 

That none of the funds made available by 
this paragraph shall be used for administra- 
tive expenses connected with the sale of 
Government-owned stocks of farm commodi- 
ties at less than parity price as defined by 
th? Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 


I am willing to accept that language as 
far as it goes, but, frankly, after the vote 
of the House on the price-fixing bill I do 
not see why the language should not be 
“at less than the maximum prices fixed 
in subsection (a) of section 3 of the price- 
control law.” That, I think, is the proper 
language. That is certainly the declared 
purpose of the House through the Price 
Administration bill. But, as the farmer 


a half loaf when we cannot get the whole. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. What is the provision 
the gentleman refers to in the price-con- 
trol bill, the 110 percent of parity section? 

Mr. PACE. Yes; the 110-percent sec- 
tion and the October 1 and December 15 
prices, and the other provisions of sub- 
section (a) of section 3. 

You will recall that in the price-fixing 
bill, to show the intention of the Con- 
gress, there is a provision that the Price 
Administrator shall not fix the price of 
any processed commodity made out of 
farm commodities that will not reflect to 
the producer the maximum price fixed in 
subsection (a) of section 3. This means 
to say that Mr. Henderson does not have 
the right and the Secretary cannot ap- 
prove the price of any processed commod- 
ity that will bring to the producer of the 
raw goods less than 110 percent of parity 
or the price on October 1, and so forth. 
Of course, he is acting in utter disregard 
of that language and complete and utter 
disregard of the law. Mr. Henderson is 
doing things. He is fixing prices on proc- 
essed goods that do not bring to the pro- 
ducer the maximum prices fixed in sub- 
section (a), and, unhappily, he is fixing 
prices without any regard for the re- 
quirement as to approval of the Secretary 
af Agriculture. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. Yes; briefly. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. If this 
proviso in the bill is adopted, it would 
sort of go contrary to the present policy 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
As the gentleman knows, they are now 
selling wheat below parity in order to 
force feed prices down, and if this provi- 
sion is adopted, they will no longer be 
able to do that. Is that correct? 

Mr. PACE. That would be my inter- 
pretation; yes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. In view 
of that fact, does the gentleman feel that 
this bill may be vetoed by the President? 

Mr. PACE. The Chief Executive al- 
ways has that privilege. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I recog- 
nize that. 

Mr. PACE. And the Congress has the 
privilege of reconsideration. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Con- 
gress, after all, is the legislative body to 
fix policies of government. 

Mr. PACE. I believe on this question 
the Congress reflects the attitude of the 
producers of the Nation. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. In the 
price- control bill we thought we had 
written something very definite by way 
of a yardstick and a formula as to the 
policy and intent of Congress, but we 
find that the administration goes quite 
contrary to that policy. 

Mr. PACE. I find that Mr. Henderson 
oes, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. He is 
a part of the administration. 

Mr. PACE. I am not going to asso- 
ciate him that closely. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 
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Mr. COOLEY. I would just like to 
say to the gentleman that I have been 
very much inclined to support this pro- 
vision in the law which will have the 
Same effect as the Bankhead bill, plac- 
ing restrictions upon the activities of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, but Iam 
somewhat disturbed by some observa- 
tions made this morning by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the President of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to the 
effect that this amendment would be for 
the one main purpose of protecting the 
person who is speculating in farm com- 
modities rather than the farmer. 

Mr. PACE. If the gentleman will par- 
don me, I do not give that interpretation 
or analysis to the situation. Let me 
point to the gentleman two things that 
happened yesterday It is a strange 
thing that when the farmer asks for no 
more than the parity price, and that, as 
you know, is an equality price that puts 
his wheat, corn, and cotton back on the 
same purchasing power it was during the 
period of 1909 to 1914 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. PACE. He is charged with having 
a selfish interest and with trying to grab 
something unfairly. Did you notice what 
happened yesterday? The Supreme 
Court of the United States said as to 
some organized truckers’ union in the 
city of New York, that when a farmer 
drives his truck to the city limits of New 
York this union can make that farmer 
give them $9.42, I believe, which is the 
wage for a truck driver in New York for 1 
day. Before this farmer can drive into 
the city he must give that organization 
$9.42 for the privilege of driving his truck 
of farm produce into the city of New 
York, Although he drives it himself he 
has got to hand them $9.42 which, of 
course, must be added to the price of the 
commodities on that truck when the 
farmer gets to the produce house, which, 
of course, is passed along to the con- 
sumer. Have you heard anybody today 
branding that as a grab? Yet the Su- 
preme Court of the United States says, 
of all the laws that the Congress has on 
the books to handle racketeers and rack- 
ets, they are helpless and that these men 
can continue to hold up the producers 
of the State of New York who try to sell 
their produce in that city. 

And did you notice also what happened 
yesterday? The Interstate Commerce 
Commission granted the railroads of this 
country an increase in freight rates 
which I understand will be about $200,- 
000,000, most of which is going to be put 
on the back of the farme when he sends 
his produce to the markets, and he either 
gets less for his produce or the consumer 
must pay more. 

It does not seem fair that everybody 
else gets theirs, and more, 2 or 3 or 5 or 
700 percent, and yet when the men who 
provide the food and fiber to sustain this 
Nation and feed its population and feed 
its armed forces and feed millions and 
millions in other countries, ask for simple 
justice, we are branded as a selfish group 
and with trying to grab something to 
which we are not entitled. The farmers 
of my State are willing to take 10 percent 
of parity, if you will just put everybody 
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else down to the same level. It is wrong 
to brand a man as selfish, as grabbing 
dollars with a selfish interest, when he 
still stands below the level of the pur- 
chasing power of 1909 to 1914, when 
every other person in the Nation is away 
far beyond him in the economic set-up. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. Yes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I agree 
with the gentleman, and I would like to 
have the gentleman consider for a mo- 
ment this last section that he read pro- 
viding that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration could not sell the commodities 
they own at less than parity. There isa 
joker in that proviso, and i- the gentle- 
man will recall the conversation that we 
had in our committee not so many hours 
ago, he will remember that I asked the 
question, whether the Government 
owned the 100,000,000 bushels of wheat 
being sold. The gentleman in charge 
said “No,” the Government did not own 
that, that that belongs to the farmers’ 
pool, and the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion of the Government does not have 
any ownership in it. 

Mr. PACE. I recall the conversation. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. This is 
a reference to Government-owned stock. 

Mr. PACE. That is right. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. It may 
be that it will take care of cotton, but 
it will not take care of any other basic 
commodity, and they can still continue 
to sell those commodities under the 
parity prices. 

Mr. PACE. I must assume in connec- 
tion with the pool that it was voluntarily 
formed by the farmers, that they have 
consented to the sale, otherwise the Gov- 
ernment could not sell it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. But 
they did not have anything to say about 
what the administration does with that. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, in conclu- 
sion I want to invite your attention to 
two editorials in the Washington News of 
today, as follows: 

AS A FARMER SEES IT 

A farmer friend writes: 

“Your paper is supporting President Roose- 
velt in his effort to hold farm prices down by 
marketing Government-held surpluses. You 
and the President ought to understand why 
so many farmers feel they are being treated 
unjustly. 

“It is largely because Mr. Roosevelt con- 
tinues to pamper organized labor as if it were 
a spoiled child. 

“Higher farm prices would mean higher 
cost of food. That's true. But higher wages 
add to the cost of everything, including ma- 
chinery and fertilizer, that farmers must buy. 
Yet the Government's policy seems to be that 
unions must get wage increases whenever 
they make demands, as the price of not strik- 
ing against national safety. Mr. Roosevelt 
does not fight for stabilization of wages, even 
for highly paid workers in war industries who 
already have far more ‘parity’ than the farm- 
ers ever hope to get. 

“The farmer has no 40-hour-week law. He 
must put in longer, harder hours than ever, 
because his sons are being drafted and his 
hired men are being lured away to easier, bet- 
ter-paid jobs in war plants. He'll do the best 
he can to produce food and fiber to win the 
war, and he won't ask premium pay for 
overtime. 

“You say, and it’s true, that the Govern- 
ment acquired the surpluses to help agri- 
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culture out of depression. But isn’t the 
same thing true of labor's 40-hour-week laws? 
“hey were a depression measure, too, de- 
signed to make jobs for surplus workers. If 
agriculture must give up a prop for its prices, 
now that times have changed, why should 
labor keep a similar prop? 

“But Mr. Roosevelt seems to think that 
labor must have the 40-hour week right 
through the war, even though workers in- 
stead of jobs are getting scarce now, and even 
though time-and-a-half pay for work beyond 
40 hours a week speeds up the growth of the 
war bill which all of us, farmers included, 
will have to pay. Automobile-plant labor is 
even demanding time-and-a-half wages for 
Saturdays and double time for Sundays, when 
work on those days is part of a 40-hour week. 
And Mr. Roosevelt’s War Labor Board appar- 
ently is afraid to rule that such a demand 
is just plain damn nonsense, which is how 
it looks to farmers. 

“This is a time, the President says, when 
everybody must stop demanding special ad- 
vantages. Hurrah for that! But we farm- 
ers don’t like the idea that his words apply 
only to us, and not to labor Mr. Roosevelt’s 
troubles with the so-called farm bloc would 
end in a hurry if he would be equally firm 
with the labor bloc, and if he would make it 
plain that he expects union members to do 
their fair share of the sacrificing.” 

Our farmer friend, it seems to us, has said 
a mouth full. 


“COMMON LAW ROBBERY” 


The cost of living in New York City (and 
in many other cities) is unjustly increased 
by a labor- union racket which the United 
States Supreme Court has just held to be be- 
yond the reach of Federal law. 

Suppose you own a truck an want to de- 
liver a load of food into New York. You can't 
do it until you pay 82% 42 to Local 807 of the 
American Federation of Labor Teamsters 
Union. this representing a day's wages for a 
union driver. You don’t want or need to hire 
a union driver, but you have to pay for him 
anyway. 

This is just what Chief Justice Stone called 
it in a dissenting opinion—‘common-law 
robbery.” And, of course, the tribute thus 
extorted by the union is added to the cost 
of food and other commodities trucked into 
the city, and so finally is paid by the people 
of New York. 

Thurman Arnold, the trust-busting As- 
sistant Attorney General, undertook to pros- 
ecute Local 807 and 26 of its members under 
the Federal antiracketeering law. He con- 
victed them, but the convictions were set 
aside by a circuit court, and the Supreme 
Court has now agreed with the circuit court. 

But, as Justice Byrnes points out, Con- 
gress could change the law. And it should. 

President Roosevelt is making a good fight 
to save consumers a billion dollars a year by 
preventing unjustified increases in farm 
prices. This same amount—a billion a year— 
is what the protected union rackets, such as 
this one in New York, cost American con- 
sumers, according to the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Antitrust Division. That billion, 
also, should be saved. And the President, by 
ending administration opposition to bills 
which have been held up in Congress for 
many months, could insure that it will be 
saved. 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield now to the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. ANGELL]. 

IMMEDIATE ACTION NECESSARY IN COPING WITH 
JAPANESE MENACE ON PACIFIC COAST 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
the appropriation in this bill for forest 
protection be substantially increased in 
order to provide protection to our exten- 
sive forest areas against the hazard of 
fire and particularly fire from sabotage. 
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The need for this protection is greater 
at this moment than at any other time. 
I want to call attention again to the seri- 
ous menace confronting the Pacific coast 
areas by reason of the large number of 
Japanese located there. These people of 
Japanese extraction, many of them born 
in the United States and by reason 
thereof being citizens, are located in 
densely populated areas in strategic lo- 
cations up and down the coast in the 
States of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. The problem exists in a lesser 
degree in a few of the other States in the 
western area. There are well over a 
hundred thousand of these Japanese, 
most of whom maintain dual citizenship 
and by reason thereof owe their first al- 
legiance to the land of their extraction, 
Japan and its Emperor. The report of 
the Dies committee shows exclusively 
that this problem is not a theoretical one, 
but unless action is taken immediately 
there may be reenacted on the Pacific 
coast another Pearl Harbor catastrophe. 

The Members of Congress coming from 
the Pacific coast area from the outset 
have not underestimated the gravity of 
this situation. We have held numerous 
meetings and conferences with the At- 
torney General and the directing heads 
of our War and Navy Departments, as 
well as other governmental agencies di- 
rectly concerned with this problem. We 
have endeavored to impress upon these 
leaders directing our war efforts of the 
grave situation that exists by reason of 
the presence of these large numbers of 
Japanese immediately surrounding in- 
dustries and other activities having to 
do with our war production on the west 
coast. The immense oil fields, oil-reduc- 
tion plants, and storage depots which are 
responsible for supplying our fleet in the 
Pacific with oil and gasoline are directly 
contiguous to these Japanese areas. In 
fact in many instances Japanese hold- 
ings are located directly over pipe lines 
or adjacent to these strategic undertak- 
ings. The same is true with aircraft pro- 
duction, air bases, shipyards, water sup- 
ply, hydroelectric power production 
plants, transmission lines, and other es- 
sential war activities. 

Our huge forests located in California, 
Oregon, and Washington, as the summer 
season approaches, are threatened by the 
Japanese menace. A single match ap- 
plied during the dry summer season at a 
vulnerable point might well start a con- 
flagration that will put out of produc- 
tivity immense logging and milling oper- 
ations which supply much of the timber 
products essential to our war program. 
Sixty percent of the production of ium- 
ber products from these forests goes into 
war activities. It will be necessary to se- 
cure a very substantial increase in appro- 
priations for forest-fire prevention and 
control for the coming season. I urge 
that those of us who have the responsi- 
bility of passing upon appropriations for 
this purpose will appreciate the great im- 
portance of this problem and the menace 
that confronts us should forest fires be 
allowed to take place in any of these tim- 
bered areas supplying the lumber pred- 
ucts in this emergency. 

Mr. Chairman, Federal Post, No. 97, of 
the American Legion in my home city, 
Portland, Oreg., has from the outset fully 
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appreciated the seriousness of the Japa- 
nese problem on the Pacific coast, and 
has urged that immediate action be taken 
to evacuate all Japanese, citizens and 
aliens alike, from the entire Pacific coast 
area, and place them in protective cus- 
tody in a location completely removed 
fron: these necessary war activities car- 
ried on on the Pacific coast. 

As a part of my remarks, I include a 
letter under date of February 28, 1942, 
addressed to me by Federal Post, No. 97, 
American Legion, and a resolution 
adopted by this post bearing upon this 
problem: 


FEDERAL Post, No. 97, AMERICAN LEGION, 

Portland, Oreg., February 28, 1942. 
Hon. Homer D. ANGELL, 
Congressman from Oregon, 
Pacifie Coast Committee on Alien 
Enemies and Sabotage, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed is a copy of a 
resolution passed by Federal Post, No. 97, the 
American Legion, of Portland. Oreg., on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1942. This resolution advocates 
the removal of enemy aliens and all people 
of enemy-alien extraction to points at least 
300 miles inland, and is particularly aimed at 
people, aliens and citizens alike, who are of 
Japanese extraction. 

Federal Post does not believe that our 
critical situation has been relieved by the 
recent developments which put the power of 
removal in the hands of the War Department. 
We would like to point out that the authori- 
zation has been in the hands of the War De- 
partment for 8 days now, and our resident 
enemies are still with us. 

Congressman Toran, of California, in a 
press statement here yesterday said, Wash- 
ington doesn’t get the picture,” and we are 
certain that the Congressman is right, and 
here is part of the picture that we think you 
should get: Under the restrictions and regu- 
lations laid down by the Attorney General 
and the Department of Justice, enemy aliens 
may now legally be within 1,000 yards of the 
Portland air base, and within 2 miles of Bon- 
neville Dam. 

The problem of what effect their removal 
will have on our food and vegetable supply 
seems insignificant to us in view of the dam- 
age their presence may cause. With our 
enormous supply of labor we will overcome 
any difficulty encountered along these lines. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lee C. SWAFFORD, 
Chairman, Americanism Committee. 
O. T. BLAKESLEE, 
Commander, Federal Post, No. 97. 


Whereas Federal Post, No. 97, department 
of Oregon, American Legion, did on January 
20, 1942, pass a resolution urging removal of 
all enemy dliens, especially Japanese, from 
the critical coast areas; and 

Whereas daily discoveries disclosed after 
sporadic raids (in California, U. S. Army uni- 
forms and much contraband, and in Oregon 
caches of arms, ammunition, and explosives) 
indicate probability of widespread sabotage 
held in leash until a critical moment for 
most telling effect; and 

Whereas, notwithstanding this certainty 
that the situation is becoming more serious 
each day, enemy aliens, especially Japanese, 
are still roaming around apparently at will, 
and their business establishments are in some 
cases being permitted to reopen; and 

Whereas this is in most striking contrast 
to the treatment being accorded our na- 
tionals in enemy countries; and 

Whereas it is the unanimous opinion of 
Federal Post of the American Legion, in keep- 
ing with the established policy of the na- 
tional body since its founding of safeguard- 
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ing our national integrity, that such treat- 
ment of our enemy aliens is a sore trial to 
the patience of the vast majority of our loyal 
citizens; and 

Whereas the situation is so acute that 
drastic and severe action is justified to pre- 
vent widespread sabotage and the arising of 
a serious fifth-column element: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this is no time for namby- 
pamby pussyfooting, fear of hurting the 
feelings of our enemies; that it is not the 
time for consideration of minute constitu- 
tional rights of those enemies; but that it 
is time for vigorous, whole-hearted, and con- 
certed action in support of the Pacific Coast 
Committee on Alien Enemies and Sabotage 
toward the removal of all enemy aliens and 
citizens of enemy alien extraction from all 
areas along the coast, and that only those 
be permitted to return that are able to secure 
special permit for that purpose; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to newspapers and all members of that 
committee, 

Passed by unanimous vote at the regular 
meeting of Federal Post, No. 97, American 
Legion, held February 17, 1942. 

NoEL A. Frost, Adjutant. 
C. T. BLAKESLEE, Commander. 


Mr. Chairman, I cannot overstate the 
gravity of the Japanese problem on the 
Pacific coast. I urge you, my colleagues, 
to join with us on the Pacific coast in 
securing immediate action in evacuating 
these Japanese aliens and citizens of 
Japanese extraction from these Pacific 
coast areas and placing them in protec- 
tive custody. The time has passed for 
debate, quibbling, or giving ear to the 
technical considerations—we are at war; 
the very life of our Nation is at stake. 
From what has taken place at Pearl 
Harbor and elsewhere, we know now 
what to expect from these cunning, ruth- 
less enemies. A delay now may result in 
the serious crippling of our war efforts 
and the sabotage and destruction of 
many essential war productive activities 
on the Pacific coast and the loss of many 
lives on the west coast. Let us act now. 
Tomorrow may be too late. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield now to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
this afternoon I was very much interested 
in the remarks of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] in that remark- 
able speech. I was particularly interested 
in his remarks about the four research 
laboratories in the United States, includ- 
ing the one at Peoria, Ill., and the won- 
derful things he told us that could be 
accomplished by the chemists in those 
laboratories, I want to tell about some 
other laboratories in the United States 
that are contained in the agricultural ex- 
periment stations of our colleges, and 
which, as I understand it, are the pioneers 
in this kind of work. They are the ones 
who started out many years ago to find 
additional commercial uses for the prod- 
ucts of agriculture, and we would not have 
the research laboratories today had it 
not been for the work of the agricultural 
experiment stations. Yet in an exam- 
ination of this bill I find that the appro- 
priation for the agricultural experiment 
stations in our colleges throughout the 
land has been reduced much below the 
appropriations for the same colleges for 
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the year 1942. I cannot understand it. 
If it is well to appropriate money for the 
research laboratories, as explained by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] it 
is equally well to appropriate as much 
money as they had last year for the agri- 
cultural experiment stations. The farmer 
wants and is entitled to parity, I want 
parity, the agriculture committee wants 
parity for the farmers, and this House 
wants parity, but the farmer does not 
prefer to have parity as a result of bene- 
fits from the Government, or the Fed- 
eral Treasury. He prefers to have parity 
as a result of fair and adequate prices or 
rather parity prices for his products. We 
know that these prices have not been 
available to the farmer, because of the 
surplus farm commodities in the past. 
Here we have these agricultural experi- 
ment stations going out of their way and 
doing remarkable work to find new out- 
lets for farm products, to the end that 
as commercial outlets are developed, the 
farmer can get parity for his products in 
the open market, instead of from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. It is poor economy to cut 
down the appropriation for these agricul- 
tural experiment stations, when a little 
money spent here would save millions in 
benefits to be paid out to the farmer in 
the future. In conclusion I quote a para- 
graph from a letter received from Prof. 
Buchanan, in charge of the agricultural 
experiment station at the Iowa State 
College at Ames, Iowa: 

There never was a time in history when 
there was such an excellent opportunity for 
the establishment of industries based upon 
the industrial utilization of agricultural 
products as at the present time. Not only 
must agriculture produce the alcohols and 
solvents needed by the hundreds of millions 
of gallons, but it is one of the most impor- 
tant of the sources of materials for the manu- 
facture of rubber and many other essentials. 
The agricultural experiment stations through 
their work in the past have developed the 
methods which must be used in the imme- 
diate future if agriculture is to benefit in the 
long run from the present need for indus- 
trial utilization of her products. 


I plead with the committee to offer an 
amendment tomorrow to put back in the 
bill the $200,000 item that has been de- 
leted from the appropriation and thus 
keep our agricultural experiment stations 
open, 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
before the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions, according to the hearings, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture said: 

Today when I am asked what the future 
may bring for us or what the situation may 
be a year from now I am going to say that 
I do not know. And, I am very much wor- 
ried about it. I am alarmed, and I suspect 
one of the reasons I am alarmed is because 
there do not seem to be many others who 
are alarmed about it. I say worried from 
the standpoint of what the size of the po- 
tential demands may be for agricultural 
products and, also from the standpoint of 
the difficulties that may be ahead of us for 
agricultural production. 

* * * „ * 

We have not had a scarcity type of pro- 
gram in agriculture although some have 
seemed to think so. We have not had that 
type of program and we are happy that we 
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have not had that type of program. And 
with our plans, with our * * 

Now we are coming to the point where 
we are concerned about the total supply of 
labor, unskilled as well as skilled, and I am 
afraid that the farm labor problem is going 
to grow worse and worse. I do not think we 
can look to machinery to replace farm labor 
to a great extent, because we do not have 
the metals and other materials for the ma- 
chinery. And there are all kinds of evidences 
that we will not be able to get enough ferti- 
lizer. For nitrates farmers are in competi- 
tion with munitions makers as they try to 
get the nitrates needed for agriculture. 

Also, we are worried today about how we 
are going to transport things that are pro- 
duced on the farm. I think we all know 
that we have been transporting things, to 
and from farms, largely on rubber tires. It 
is going to be difficult to go back and find 
enough horses and wagons in this way and 
time to carry on our normal agricultural 
transportation. 


Mr. Wickard implies he is not worried 
because of anything the A. A. A. has done 
for he says the A. A. A. program has not 
been a scarcity program. 

Well, I, too, am worried about the food 
situation in the United States and so 
are a great many other people. Anyone 
who will give it consideration will worry 
about it. I am making a study of the 
present food situation and comparing it 
with that of 1917, when we entered the 
other war, and expect to have it com- 
pleted sometime soon. From what I 
have already seen of the problem I am 
convinced that the United States may 
be facing a grave food shortage. 

Mr. Wickard mentions the farm-labor 
shortage. That is already serious and 
will become worse as time goes on. 

He mentions the likely difficulty farm- 
ers will have in obtaining fertilizer be- 
cause of the nitrates contained therein. 
This may and likely will become a very 
serious handicap to production. 

Then he also mentions the difficult 
problem farmers are facing because of 
the transportation situation resulting 
from rubber shortage. 

The population of the United States 
has increased roundly 30 percent since 
1918. Yet there are fewer hogs in the 
country today than there were in 1918. 
There are about the same number of 
cattle now as there were in 1918. 

There are other serious shortages. 

Suppose we should experience within 
the next few years one or two serious 
crop failures such as we experienced a 
few years ago. Certainly this war is 
going to last several years. What will be 
the food situation then? 

And what of the demands for food that 
are being made by our Allies? Russia 
has lost the Ukraine from which she de- 
rived the main source of her wheat. I 
understand she is about as much in need 
of wheat now as she is of guns, tanks, 
and other war supplies. Certainly her 
imports of wheat must come mainly from 
the United States. 

There is already a heavy demand from 
England for food supplies. No doubt this 
will continue to increase in the future. 

This raises a serious question. Mr. 
Wickard says the A. A. A. program has 
not been one of scarcity. How possibly 
can he say this? Was not the destruc- 
tion of hogs and other livestock a few 
years ago a scarcity program? 
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Is the levying of a penalty of 49 cents 
per bushel on wheat farmers not a pro- 
gram designed specifically to produce 
less wheat? 

Now we are to have another so-called 
wheat-quota referendum in May to vote 
even a greater penalty on wheat farmers 
who have raised more wheat than the 
A. A. A. bureaucrats say they should 
raise. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. As the gentleman 
makes those figures I hope he will have 
in mind in arriving at this normal figure 
this, which is to me a very deep and 
sincere obligation: I think we are obli- 
gated, under our present program, to send 
whatever food tonnage to England, to 
Russia, to China, those countries requisi- 
tion us for. I feel that so keenly that I 
am writing the people in my district 
every day that we face anywhere from 
25 to 50 percent shortage of food supplies 
and that they should prepare themselves 
to meet consumers’ cards or consumption 
cards to be put into operation in the com- 
ing months, and be mentally and physi- 
cally prepared to reduce their consump- 
tion of food very materially under what 
they are now using. 

I thank the 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
gentleman. 

In the hearings on this bill Mr. Wick- 
ard also tells of the efforts now being 
made to increase the food production. 
How contradictory and ironical is the 
present program. Wheat contains pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, and fats. Corn, 
rye, barley, and other products which 
the farmers raise contain practically the 
same chemical ingredients though in dif- 
ferent and varying proportions. Pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, and fats are the 
three main food ingredients which sus- 
tain life. 

On the one hand the farmer is being 
urged, even encouraged, through arbi- 
trary price increases by the Government, 
to raise more proteins, carbohydrates, 
and fats in one class of farm products, 
and penalized for raising proteins, car- 
bohydrates, and fats contained in other 
farm produce. 

It is my studied conviction that the 
serious food shortage which threatens us 
is due in a substantial measure to the 
scarcity program of the A. A. A. I do 
not see how it is possible to escape this 
conclusion. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. GRANGER. The gentleman does 
not blame the Department of Agriculture 
for not foreseeing that we were going to 
get into the war, does he? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Yes; I cannot 
help but blame the Department of Agri- 
culture for at least a part of the threat- 
ened food shortage. War is always a 
possibility. Food production is basic 
and certainly one of the prime functions 
of statesmanship in peacetime is to main- 
tain it in a sound and healthy condi- 
tion. The highest capacity for the pro- 
duction of food should always be main- 
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tained. The problem here is in many 
respects similar to that of maintaining 
the national credit in peacetime in prep- 
aration of the eventuality of war. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. GRANGER. Is it not a fact that 
the only commodities in this country of 
which we have a surplus have been those 
that have been curtailed by the A. A. A— 
cotton, wheat, and corn? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The gentleman 
means that the A. A. A. has failed in its 
purpose? 

Mr. GRANGER. No; not at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I do not quite 
understand the gentleman’s question. If 
the program reduced the crop acreage 
but still produced a surplus, just how did 
it succeed? 

Mr. GRANGER. The gentleman com- 
plains because we have a lack of food, 
but we have a lack of food in those things 
that there has been no curtailment of. 
There has not been any curtailment of 
production in hogs, cattle, or things of 
that kind; yet those are the things of 
which we are short. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The gentleman 
says there has been no curtailment of 
those? 

Fosi GRANGER. No; not that I know 
of. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. What about this 
whole farm program? Has it not cur- 
tailed anything? 
~ Mr. GRANGER. No; Ido not think it 

as. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The gentleman 
does not think it has. The gentleman 
admits, then, that it has failed. The 
gentleman can take that position if he 
wants to. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized for 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Certainly the 
policy now should be to relieve the farmer 
of restrictions. Instead I fear the tend- 
ency will be to place more and more re- 
strictions upon him. I think the farmer 
will have the struggle of his life now to 
keep from becoming completely regi- 
mented. 

I think this is all a very serious matter. 

There is great need for sound and care- 
ful thinking. The situation demands 
that the Nation produce all the food it 
possibly can for there is no question but 
that we will need it. In doing this let us 
be careful to preserve the freedom and 
liberty of the farmer. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Ramspeck, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 6709, making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1943, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon, 
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GENERAL DEBATE ON AGRICULTURAL 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
on the bill H. R. 6709, the Department of 
Agriculture appropriation bill, be limited 
tomorrow tu 1 hour and 30 minutes, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr, LAMBERT- 
son] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver]? 

There was no objection. 


JOHN T. WOODRUFF 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, on a 
certain occasion Jesus of Nazareth said: 


Let him that would be greatest among you 
be the servant of all. 


Measured by that divine rule a gen- 
tleman residing in my home city of 
Springfield, Mo., Queen City of the 
Ozarks, “land of a million smiles,” is 
among the greatest of the many noble 
characters living there. For more than 
a third of a century the man to whom I 
refer has devoted at least 50 percent of 
his time in the interest of the general 
welfare of his home city and its trade 
territory. His accomplishments in be- 
half of his fellow citizens are too many 
to enumerate here. A modest Christian 
gentleman, he works quietly but effec- 
tively and without thought of personal 
gain or fame. His faith in ultimate de- 
velopment of the Ozark Empire, which 
will result from harnessing the swift 
crystal waters of its streams by construc- 
tion of great dams for electric power, is 
about to be realized. 

Mr. Chairman, the man to whom I 
refer proves an exception to the Biblical 
statement: 

A prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country. 


A suggestion originally made by my 
colleague, Hon. CLYDE T. ELLIS, of Arkan- 
sas, that the name of Table Rock Dam on 
the White River be changed to the John 
T. Woodruff Dam has met with universal 
approval and many chambers of com- 
merce and kindred groups have passed 
resolutions requesting that the dam be so 
named. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I have 
this day introduced a bill, H. R. 6717, to 
change the name of Table Rock Dam to 
the John T. Woodruff Dam in honor of 
the prophet, dreamer, doer of gocd 
deeds, and genuine American about 
whom I have spoken briefly and with 
sincere respect, 

T trust that this bill will receive favor- 
able consideration by the Congress of 
the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
by printing a short editorial appearing in 
today’s issue of the Washington News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Tarver]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend the 
remarks I made today and to include two 
editorials from the News of this city. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. PATRICK] may 
have 15 minutes to address the House 
on Thursday, March 5, after the disposi- 
tion of matters on the Speaker’s desk 
and at the conclusion of any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. WICKERSHAM]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. WICKERSHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp.) 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made on the bill this after- 
noon and to include a letter from Mr. 
Baldwin, of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, and certain excerpts from Dr. 
Tugwell's reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CRAWFORD]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a brief statement by the secretary of 
the Idaho State Reclamation Association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter and a resolution received 
from a veterans’ post in Portland. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today I was granted unanimous consent 
to address the House for 15 minutes at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day. Owing to the lateness of the 
hour, I do not desire to use this time. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 4401. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a commissary or canteen at 
Glenn Dale Sanatorium, Glenn Dale, Md.; 

H. R. 6291. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act. 1936, as amended, to provide for 
the coordination of the forwarding and simi- 
lar servicing of water-borne export and im- 
port foreign commerce of the United States; 

H. R. 6375. An act to amend subchapter 2 
of chapter 19 of the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia; 

H. R. 6446. An act to provide for continuing 
payment of pay and allowances of personnel 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, including the retired and Reserve 
components thereof; the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and the Public Health Service, and 
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civilian employees of the executive depart- 
ments, independent establishments, and 
agencies during periods of absence from post 
of duty; and for other purpcses; 

H. R. 6550. An act to extend and amend 
subtitle “Insurance of Title II of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936. as amended” (Public, 
No, 677, 76th Cong.), approved June 29, 1940, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6611 An act making additional ap- 
propriations for the national defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 248. Joint resolution to direct the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
Hake an investigation and survey to deter- 
mine the feasibility of the construction of 
subways in the District of Columbia for both 
streetcars and vehicular traffic. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 36 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 4, 1942, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


The Committee on Ways and Means 
will hold public hearings on H. R. 6617, 
a bill to promote the prosecution of war 
by exempting from State, Territorial, and 
local taxes the sale, purchase, storage, 
use, or consumption of tangible personal 
property and services for use in perform- 
ing defense contracts, and for other pur- 
poses, beginning on Wednesday, March 
4, 1942, at 10 a. m. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Beginning at 10 a. m., Wednesday, 
March 4, 1942, there will be held a hear- 
ing before Subcommittee No. 3 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary on the fol- 
lowing bills: H. R. 4579 and H. R. 6582, 
to amend subsection (c) of section 1 of 
Public, No. 846, Seventy-fourth Congress 
(S. 3055), an act to provide conditions 
for the purchase of supplies and the 
making of contracts by the United 
States, and for other purposes; and H. R. 
6444, to provide for the registration of 
labor organizations, business and trade 
associations, and so forth. The hearing 
will be held in the Judiciary Committee 
room, 346 House Office Building. 
COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 

A meeting of the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation will be held at 
10:30 a. m., Wednesday, March 4, 1942, 
in room 353, House Office Building, for 
the purpose of considering H. R. 6522, 
a bill to amend an act entitled “An act 
to prevent speculation in lands in the 
Columbia Basin prospectively irrigable 
by reason of the construction of the 
Grand Coulee Dam project and to aid 
actual settlers in securing such lands at 
the fair appraised value thereof as arid 
land, for other purposes,” act of May 27, 
1937 (Stat. 208), and for other purposes. 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 

FISHERIES 
POSTPONEMENT OF HEARINGS ON H. R. 6503 


This will advise you that the hearings 
previously scheduled for Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 17, 1942, at 10 a. m., have been post- 
poned until Thursday, March 5, 1942, at 
10 a. m., on the following bill: H. R. 6503, 
to extend and amend certain emergency 
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laws relating to the merchant marine, 
and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1450. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting a report on a list of 
papers, No. D42-257, recommended to 
him for disposition by the Department 
of War, was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and referred to the Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers. 


ADVERSE REPORTS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. BLOOM: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, House Resolution 446. Resolution re- 
questing certain information from the Secre- 
tary of State (Rept. No. 1851). Laid on the 
table. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr BENNETT: 

H. R. 6716. A bill to change the name of 
the Table Rock Dam to the John T. Wood- 
ruf Dam; to the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 6717. A bill to provide for the expedi- 
tious naturalization of former citizens of the 
United States who have lost United States 
citizenship through service with the allied 
forces of the United States during the first 
or second World War; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 6718. A bill to expedite the natural- 
ization of persons who are not citizens, who 
have served or who hereafter serve honorably 
in the military or naval forces of the United 
States during the present war; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr WICKERSHAM: 

H.R. 6719. A bill to provide that during the 
existing emergency deductions shall not be 
made from insurance benefits payable to any 
person under title 11 of the Social Security 
Act by reason of such person rendering serv- 
ice for wages; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 6720. A bill to provide for payment 
and settlement of mileage accounts of officers 
and travel allowance of enlisted men of the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLINS: 

H. J. Res. 286. Joint resolution to create a 
commission to be known as the Alaska Road 
Commission; to the Committee on Roads. 

H. J. Res. 287. Joint resolution to create a 
commission to be known as the Panama Road 
Commission; to the Committee on Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CARTER: 
H. R. 6721. A bill for the relief of Mildred 
G. Gordon; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McGEHEE: 
H.R, 6722. A bill for the relief of the First 
National Bank of Huntsville, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2512. By Mr. LANE: Petition of the City 
Council of Revere, Mass., opposing proposed 
tax on State and municipal bond issues; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2513. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petition of Dr. 
Stephen Pencheff, of Indianapolis, Ind., in 
behalf of drugless physicians; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2514. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of the 
Fresno County Chamber of Commerce, in re- 
lation to the Japanese and alien enemy situ- 
ation on the Pacific coast; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

2515. By Mr. TENEROWICZ: Resolution of 
representatives of 31 of the 43 Michigan col- 
leges and universities in which National 
Youth Administration college work programs 
are sponsored, urging that the National 
Youth Administration student work program 
be continued, etc.; to the committee on Ways 
and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESD AV, Marcu 4, 1942 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who dost satisfy our under- 
standing, our conscience, and our hearts, 
in Thy holy name we pray. Thy canon 
of life, of idealism, and of hope is in- 
spired from the very center of the high- 
est realm. Dear Lord God, while the 
world gives its peace to reward toil and 
to exhausted energy, Thou givest peace 
to prepare and to arouse us from repose, 
to make the yoke easy and the burden 
light. Oh, let Thy spirit move on the 
face of the waters for when fast falls the 
evening tide, when the darkness deepens, 
then will the gods of war flee away. 

Almighty God, these are the days of 
high tides; the surf is heavy, the toll is 
great, the storm is wild and fierce, and at 
times we are mocked by the vanishing 
vision of the rainbow. O Lord, let us 
feel the pressure of Thy hand as we hail 
Thy voice as the breath of the Almighty, 
calling for judgment and dominion over 
the destitution of earth, and prevailing 
over the wretchedness of man. Heavenly 
Father, when fears are all torn away and 
our souls beat a path through the tides, 
we shall stand gazing and rejoicing in 
speechless wonder before Him who adds 
forgiveness amid the desolate wastes of 
human life. In His holy name. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


HON, JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday noon when the House 
convened I was having lunch in the 
House restaurant with Dr. Paul J. Raver, 
Administrator of the Bonneville project, 
and discussing with him pending legisla- 
tion relating thereto. If I had been pres- 
ent on the floor of the House, I would 
certainly have also expressed my tribute 
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to our distinguished colleague from 
Texas, Judge MANSFIELD. 

I have served as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors during the 
past 9 years, while Judge MANsFIELD has 
been committee chairman. He is one of 
the most kindly, courteous, considerate, 
patient, and fair-minded men I have ever 
met. Judge MANSFIELD possesses a 
knowledge of our waterways and rivers 
and harbors, which is probably not 
equaled by any other person in the Na- 
tion. Furthermore, as I have pointed 
out on previous occasions in past years, 
there is no class or type of Federal proj- 
ects which are subjected to such thor- 
ough and far-reaching scrutiny, study, 
and investigation as river and harbor 
projects. Of all Government projects, 
they should be the last and deserve the 
least to be stigmatized as “pork.” The 
personal attack on Judge MANSFIELD is 
simply another demonstration of the ig- 
norance and viciousness of a venal press. 
Judge Mansrietp is a great and good 
American, loved and revered by all who 
have the privilege of knowing him, and I 
am proud to count him as my friend. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
question of personal privilege. 

There appeared in the Washington 
Star and other newspapers of the coun- 
try a statement by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Representative THOMAS H. 
ELTOr, and I will read the statement: 

Representative THOMAS H. ELIOT, of Massa- 
chusetts, hurled a direct lie charge at Con- 
gressman MARTIN Dies, Democrat, of Texas, 
today, asserting that the Texan had not been 
asked by the administration to withhold his 
report on Japanese fifth-column activities, 
but had, on the contrary, twice been asked to 
give information and had twice refused. 
“When Mr. Dies says in his report Issued yes- 
terday that he wanted to make it public last 
September and that the administration pre- 
vented him, I issue the direct lie charge,” 
Erot declared in a bristling speech to the 
Massachusetts State Congress of Industrial 
Organizations convention. “I have received a 
letter from Attorney General Biddle saying 
there was never any attempt or suggestion 
that the Dies committee was not permitted to 
report the facts last September.” 


Mr. Speaker, the definition of “lie” is 
the uttering of a falsehood, knowing it to 
be a falsehood, for the intention of de- 
ceiving. I submit that is ground for per- 
sonal privilege, and I ask recognition to 
answer it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan and Mr. 
STARNES of Alabama rose. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I move a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No, 32] 
Arnold Baumhart Blackney 
Barnes Beam Bolton 
Bates, Mass Bender Buckley, N. Y. 


Byron Jarrett Rivers 

t Jensen Robinson, Utah 
Celler Johnson, Sacks 
Cole, Md. Lyndon B. Sasscer 
Copeland Kleberg Scanlon 
Creal Kramer Schaefer, Ill 
Curtis Lesinski Shannon 
Ditter McKeough Sheridan 
Englebright McLaughlin Smith, Pa 
Fish McMillan Sweeney 
Fitzpatrick Maas Tolan 
Flaherty Magnuson Voorhis, Calif. 
Gearhart Mansfield Vreeland 
Gifford Mott Walter 
Halleck Mundt West 
Hancock Nichols White 
Heffernan O'Day Worley 
Houston Osmers Wright 
Izac Ploeser 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 367 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

Further proceedings, under the call, 
were dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Digs]. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, for the bene- 
fit of the Members who were not here 
when I rose to a question of personal 
privilege, I wish to again read a news- 
paper article which appeared in the 
Washington Star and in the press of the 
country dated February 28: 

Representative THOMAS H. ELIOT, of Massa- 
chusetts, hurled a direct lie charge at Con- 
gressman Martin Dies, Democrat, of Texas, 
today, asserting that the Texan had not been 
asked by the administration to withhold his 
report on Japanese fifth-column activities, 
but had, on the contrary, twice been asked to 
give information and had twice refused. 

“When Mr. Dies says in his report issued 
yesterday that he wanted to make it public 
last September and that the administration 
prevented him, I issue a direct lie charge,” 
Error declared in bristling speech to the Mas- 
sachusetts State Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations convention. “I have received a 
letter from Attorney General Biddle saying 
there was never any attempt or suggestion 
that the Dies committee was not permitted 
to reveal the facts last September.” 


The gentleman from Massachusetts 
came to me a few moments ago and de- 
nies he used the word “lie.” Does the 
gentleman want to make a statement as 
to that for the benefit of the House? 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Yes; I 
thank the gentleman from Texas. I read 
a short statement, because I did not want 
to be misquoted. I did certainly say that 
the Attorney General had written to me 
saying there was never any attempt or 
suggestion that the Dies committee be 
not permitted to reveal the facts last Sep- 
tember. I did not use the word “lie.” 

Mr, DIES. Now, Mr. Speaker, I pro- 
pose to give the House of Representatives 
all the facts in connection with this 
mattor, not because of the attack that 
has been made upon me, and the re- 
peated attacks, because every year for 
4 years we have had the same character 
of opposition from the same source. 
Most of the arguments that are advanced 
this year against the continuation of 
the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities have been advanced every year 
when the question came before the 
House. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. DIES. I yield. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. What 
was the group or the meeting that the 
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Representative from Massachusetts ad- 
dressed? 

Mr. DIES. Massachusetts State C. I. O. 
convention. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Is that 
the same convention that during the 
past week or this week, by unanimous 
vote, adopted a resolution calling upon 
the President of the United States to 
free the draft dodger, Earle Browder, 
who served a sentence in jail in the last 
World War for refusing to serve in the 
Army or for impeding the draft? 

Mr. DIES. Yes; I have been so ad- 
vised by the press, that is true. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Was 
that the same convention at which the 
speaker preceding me was the Republi- 
can Governor of Massachusetts, Leverett 
Saltonstall, and where one of the other 
scheduled speakers was a member of the 
Dies committee, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Casey]? 

Mr. DIES. I am not familiar with 
those facts, but if the gentleman says 
they are correct, they are. 

Mr, Speaker, my purpose in raising the 
point of personal privilege is more in de- 
fense of the dignity of the House of Rep- 
resentatives than in my own personal 
defense, because I have an abiding faith 
that if the confidence of the American 
people in the legislative body is under- 
mined by slander and misrepresentation, 
by untruthful statements that appear in 
the press from time to time, it will be a 
great blow to the cause of democracy, and 
the preservation of our form of govern- 
ment. To say the least, it is unfortunate 
when any Member of the House sees fit 
to resort to language of this character in 
attacking another Member of the House. 
I have served in this body for 11 years. 
During that time I have come in contact 
intimately with most of the Members of 
this body. I have learned that there are 
no more patriotic men in America than 
the Representatives in the Congress, 
from the Speaker, the floor leader, to 
all of the Members on both sides of the 
aisle. I think I can say, after a service 
of 11 years, that there is no body in 
America composed of more patriotic men 
and women than this body. I have had 
occasion to differ with gentlemen in this 
House on political matters, but because I 
differed with them, and because they dif- 
fered with me, would not justify me in 
impugning their motives, or warrant me 
to give expression to thoughts or views 
that would bring in question their hon- 
esty and their patriotism, 

On August 18, 1941, I received a letter 
from the Attorney General of the United 
States. It will be recalled that in July, 
beginning the 5th of July, I issued a 
number of press releases warning the 
people about the Japanese situation. 
You will find some of these press releases 
in a report which was unanimously 
adopted by the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, dealing with Japanese 
espionage activities in this country, and 
in these press releases I told the Ameri- 
can people that there was a Japanese 
fifth column in this country, that it con- 
stituted a serious menace to our Nation, 
and that every effort should be made to 
expose that fifth column. 

I received this letter from the Attor- 
ney General. It is dated August 13, 1941: 
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OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., August 13, 1941. 
Hon. MARTIN DIES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I want to call your 
attention to certain statements which have 
appeared in the press to the effect that an 
elaborate sabotage plot was uncovered by 
agents of your Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities on the west coast. Ac- 
cording to press statements, evidence of an 
elaborate sabotage plot, under the direction 
of Japanese agents and naval officers, was 
uncovered by investigators of your commit- 
tee 


According to the press reports, your com- 
mittee agents, over the last 3 months, had 
conducted an “on the scene investigation” 
and the evidence which they had developed 
has been turned over to the Department of 
Justice. The press report further relates, 
“The Texas Representative said much of the 
evidence on which his charges were based 
had come from a former attaché of the Jap- 
anese consulate in Hawaii who attended se- 
cret meetings of the sabotage ring at Termi- 
nal Island, off Los Angeles, home of some 
5,000 Japanese and site of a vast United 
States gasoline depot. The evidence has been 
turned over to the Justice Department for 
prosecution of the ring's members; but, un- 
less the Department acts promptly, I will 
order public hearings so the American people 
can get the facts.” 

The records of this Department fail to dis- 
close the receipt of any such evidence as 
described by you. The only information 
which has been received by this Department 
or any bureau thereof was a letter from 
Robert E. Stripling, chief investigator for 
your committee, under date of July 29, 1941, 
transmitting a telegram which had been re- 
ceived from Messrs. Dunstan and Steedman, 
of your Los Angeles office. The telegram 
stated, in substance, that Japanese ships off 
the California coast were to be the object of 
sabotage carried out by Italian agents, the 
purpose being to precipitate hostilities be- 
tween the United States and Japan, This 
apparently is not the matter referred to in 
the press releases, since it alleged that the 
investigators of the plot were Italians and 
the press statement indicates “evidence of 
an elaborate sabotage plot on the west coast 
developed under the direction of Japanese 
agents and naval officers.” 

I, of course, do not know if you have been 
correctly quoted in the press; however, I 
would like to ask that you immediately 
make available to this Department any and 
all information and evidence in your pos- 
session concerning the allegations, so that I 
may initiate appropriate action. 

I shall greatly appreciate hearing from you 
at your earliest convenience. 

That letter was received at my Wash- 
ington office while I was in Texas, where 
it was forwarded to me. I answered it, 
and I read the exact language of the 
letter I sent to Attorney General Biddle. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. I won- 
der what is the date of the gentleman's 
reply to the letter of the Attorney Gen- 
eral which is dated August 13. 

Mr. DIES. That is what I am getting 
at. It is dated August 27, 1941. The 
letter is addressed to Hon. Francis Biddle, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, L. C.: 

Dear Mr. B olg: Your letter of August 13 
addressed to me in Washington has been for- 
warded to me for attention. I did not say 


that I had turned the information over to 
your Department, or that I intended to do so. 
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What I said was that I wanted to give your 
Department full opportunity to proceed, with- 
out being embarrassed by any premature 
disclosure. 

I assume that with the hundreds of agents 
which you have you would have no difficulties 
in getting the facts. I am sure that you will 
find our investigators on the west coast co- 
operative in every respect in supplying you 
with leads and with facts in our possession. 
I note that Mr Hoover recently stated that 
through publicity his department had 
thwarted a Nation-wide plot to sabotage the 
defense industries of America. Since he was 
able to do this through this method of pub- 
licity, it would appear to me there would be 
no possible objection to a similar procedure 
by our committee in the Japanese matter If 
therefore you have no objection I shall sug- 
gest to our committee the advisability of con- 
ducting public hearings to receive evidence 
regarding Japanese activities in the United 
States. If your department has no objection 
to this procedure please advise me. 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. I would 
like to ask the gentleman why, in view of 
his denial in the letter that he has just 
read, he would turn over information to 
the F. B. I., why on page 1731 of his re- 
cently published report he includes a 
news story from the Los Angeles Times 
saying, “All evidence has been turned over 
to the Justice Department for the purpose 
of prosecuting”? 

Mr. DIES. The gentleman is quoting 
from a newspaper report that appeared 
in the Los Angeles Times. Is that right? 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. I was 
wondering why the gentleman included 
that in his report. 

Mr. DIES. What date? 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. August 
1, 1941, 
Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 


Speaker, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has just denied a statement that 
appeared in a newspaper several days 
ago, although he did not refute it until 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres] 
called it to the attention of the House 
today. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Iam not 
saying that the gentleman from Texas 
was not perfectly accurate in claiming 
that he had been misquoted. I am ask- 
ing him why, in view of the fact that he 
was misquoted, he included that letter in 
this report? 

Mr. DIES. I am going to answer the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts started this 
fight by going out and attacking the Dies 
5 Now he should take his medi- 

e. 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, on September 
8, 1941, I received this letter from the 
Acting Attorney General, Mr. McGuire: 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1941. 
Hon. MARTIN DIES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In your letter of 
August 27, 1941, addressed to the Attorney 
General, you stated that if the Attorney Gen- 
eral had no objection you would suggest to 
your committee the advisability of conducting 
public hearings fo receive evidence regarding 
Japanese activities in the United States. 

The Attorney General has discussed this 
situation with the President and the Secre- 
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tary of State, both of whom feel quite strong- 
ly that hearings such as you contemplate 
would be inadvisable, The Attorney General 
is of the same opinion, and accordingly is un- 
able to approve the course which you have in 
mind. 
Sincerely yours, 
MATTHEW F. McGuire, 
Acting Attorney General , 
of the United States. 


Immediately after I had written to Mr. 
Biddle assuring him that our investiga- 
tors on the west coast would be glad to 
cooperate in every possible way and fur- 
nish his investigators or representatives 
with all of the leads and facts in our 
possession, I instructed our investigators 
to cooperate in every possible way with 
the F. B. I., the Military Intelligence, and 
the Naval Intelligence. As a matter of 
fact, our investigators have informed me, 
and they are now sending a telegram set- 
ting forth the facts. that they did coop- 
erate with the Military and Naval Intelli- 
gence; that, as a matter of fact, they had 
several conferences about this matter 
with the man in charge of the Naval In- 
telligence on the west coast and with 
the Military Intelligence. Also, they 
came in contact with the F. B. I. in con- 
nection with this matter and telephoned 
to the west coast chief in charge of the 
F. B. I. 

After the Attorney General of the 
United States had represented to me 
that the President and the Secretary of 
State and the Attorney General were 
strongly opposed to the hearings, our 
committee felt that it was inadvisable 
for us to proceed. In deference to their 
wishes we canceled the proposed hearings. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Will the 
gentleman give us the date of that letter? 

Mr. DIES. The date of the last letter 
from the Attorney General] is September 
8, 1941. 

We had arranged to subpena and bring 
to Washington approximately 52 wit- 
nesses. Among those witnesses was a 
former attaché of the Japanese consulate 
in Honolulu. Their testimony would 
comprise the major part of the evidence 
which our committee had assembled. 
Those witnesses, of course, were on the 
west coast. Much of our evidence was on 
the west coast. Our investigators on the 
west coast were familiar with all of the 
facts, more than we were, of course, in 
Washington. Therefore, in saying to 
the Attorney General that our investiga- 
tors would be glad to cooperate with him 
in every possible way and supply them 
with all leads and facts, the committee 
could do no more. Our investigators had 
offices in the Federal building in the city 
of Los Angeles. All that was necessary 
was for agents of any department to avail 
themselves of the informatio:. which we 
had assembled. 

May I say in this connection, Mr. 
Speaker, that we have 1,140 letters, or 
approximately that, from heads of vari- 
ous agencies and departments of gov- 
ernment requesting information which 
our committee has furnished in every in- 
stance. Many agencies of the Govern- 
ment have assigned agents to work in our 
offices. They have access to our files, to 
all of the information and records which 
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we have. Attorney General Biddle, in a 
statement before one of the committees 
of this House recently, stated—and I 
read the language of his statement: 


I would like to add, Mr. Congressman, that 
the Dies committee has been most coopera- 
tive. That they gave us everything that they 
had. Their position has been most coopera- 
tive. 


Now, this was the statement of the At- 
torney General only a week or so ago, and 
he is speaking about the Dies committee. 

They gave us everything that they had. 
Their position has been most cooperative. 
As far as I am concerned, I will say that they 
do cooperate and give us every possible piece 
of information that we desire. 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Let me proceed. 

I have also a letter from Secretary 
Knox, who acted very promptly on the 
suggestion of our committee and I shall 
read that for the sake of the record. Itis 
dated February 21, 1942, and is addressed 
to the Honorable Frank Knox, Secretary 
of gA Navy, Navy Department, Washing- 

on, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: It has come to my 
attention that an individual by the name of 
George Deatherage is now employed on a 
construction project at the Norfolk, Va., 
naval base. 

This is to advise you that this man was 
thoroughly investigated by this committee in 
1938 and 1939 and that he was called before 
our committee and questioned concerning 
his Nazi and Fascist activities. 

The committee has in its possession a large 
file on Deatherage and his activities which 
we will be glad to make available to your De- 
partment should you desire it. 


I received this letter from Secretary 
Knox: 


My Dear Mr. Dies: This will acknowledge 
your letter of February 21, 1942, relative to 
the employment of George E. Deatherage by 
Doyle and Russell, contractors working on 
the naval operating base in Norfolk, Va, 

Immediately upon receiving the informa- 
tion that Deatherage was employed by the 
firm on the naval operating base project I 
caused a thorough investigation to be made 
and on February 23 invoked proyisions of 
the contract which requires that the con- 
tractor shall discharge from the employment 
and exclude from the site of the work any 
person designated by the Secretary of the 
Navy as undesirable to have access to the 
work and/or materials of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

Thank you for your cooperative offer to 
make available the files of the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

The committee has cooperated with the 
Department in this and many other similar 
matters, 


Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. In just a few minutes, if 
the gentleman will let me proceed. 

I may say that from the beginning, Mr. 
Speaker, we have received the fullest co- 
operation from the State Department. 
One of the very valuable agents from the 
State Department has been most helpful 
to our committee in supplying us with 
important information, and after I had 
received from the Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral the letter in which he stated that the 
administration was opposed to these 
hearings, then I had a personal conver- 
sation with the Secretary of State, Mr. 
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Cordell Hull, one of the greatest men, in 
my opinion, that this country has ever 
produced. I shall not say what was in 
that conversation, for I am not at lib- 
erty to make public the facts, but I will 
say this, and I believe that Mr. Hull will 
bear me out, that I said to him after we 
had decided to call off the hearings, that 
we wanted to cooperate with the State 
Department because we realized that 
they were charged with the conduct of 
international affairs. I told him that the 
situation was indeed grave, that we had 
evidence in our possession that indicated 
very strongly to me that the Japanese 
were engaged in fifth-column activities, 
and that they were doing things that our 
Government should take cognizance of 
and take steps to prevent. 

Mr. Hull then said to me, “I am in- 
terested in the matter.” And I said to 
him: “All of the files of our office are 
available to you and to any department 
of this Government.” 

We are cooperating day in and day out 
with the departments, and a major part 
of our work today is in supplying Govern- 
ment agencies with the information 
which they do not have and which they 
could not have and cannot obtain from 
any other source. It would seem to me, 
therefore, Mr. Speaker, that the evidence 
is very clear that what I said on the floor 
of this House is borne out by the facts 
and that the committee has cooperated 
in every respect with all of the agencies 
oc the Government. We are striving to 
maintain harmony with these agencies 
because as I wired the President in 1940, 
it is absolutely essential that the various 
agencies of the Government engaged in 
ferreting out fifth-column activities must 
cooperate and that there is no place for 
rivalry, for jealousy, or for a lack of co- 
ordination in the conduct of this work. 
Iam not here to criticize the Department 
of Justice or the Secretary of State. The 
purpose of including this letter in our 
report was not to cast reflection upon 
those agencies. 

Those agencies are now fully cooper- 
ating with our committee. I have just 
read a statement issued or purporting 
to have been issued by the Attorney 
General with reference to investigation 
of people on the Government pay roll 
who are undesirable. I do not want to 
misquote the Attorney General and I 
rely entirely on press reports, but, ac- 
cording to that statement, the Attorney 
General admits that previous efforts to 
investigate these people have been in- 
sufficient and that an entirely new in- 
vestigation has been ordered, and this 
time they are going to get the facts. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIFS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. If the 
gentleman is so cooperative with the De- 
partment of Justice and the State De- 
partment, why has he on at least two 
eccasions on the floor of this House given 
us and the American people to under- 
stand that but for the interference of 
those Departments with his committee, 
Pearl Harbor might not have happened? 

Mr. DIES. Let me answer that di- 
rectly. Here is the exact language I 
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used, and I quote from my speech made 
on the floor of this House. I tell the 
story of how we intended to hold the 
hearings and that we received a Jetter 
from the Attorney General advising us 
not to do it, or, rather, saying that they 
were strongly opposed to it, and I state 
further: 

I now regret that I called off the hearings. 


I do regret that, because I remember 
when we made public the so-called white 
paper—a document of some 500 pages 
of a most complete exposé of Nazi ac- 
tivities that this or any other country 
has ever made public—so thorough was 
the job that, upon the basis of the evi- 
dence which we had assembled and made 
public, the Department of Justice prose- 
cuted all of the malefactors and put 
them in the penitentiary or deported 
them. Their agents who had worked 
in contact with the committee staff 
stated to us that it was upon the basis 
of this evidence that convictions were 
secured against these people. Having 
made public this information, which was 
widely published in all the democracies, 
we had requests from the British Gov- 
ernment, from the agencies of other de- 
mocracies—Canada and others—for that 
committee report. It was carried in all 
the press of every democratic country. 
It has been used for propaganda or in- 
formation purposes over the radio and 
in all the countries in opposition to the 
Axis Powers. As a matter of fact, only 
a week or so ago Colonel Donovan re- 
quested several hundred documents 
from our committee—documents I pre- 
sume he could not procure from any 
other source. We immediately respond- 
ed to his request and furnished him with 
this information, which. of course, he 
proposes to use against the Axis Powers 
throughout the world. 

May I mention, too, that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts and certain 
other gentlemen have been critical of 
this committee, and I concede the right 
of the gentleman to do that. I have 
never contended we were perfect. We 
have only had $385,000 in a period of 
4 years, and I am not complaining about 
that because I think this House deserves 
a great deal of credit for its loyal sup- 
port of this committee. It is evidence 
of the fact that long before fifth- 
columnist activities became serious the 
House of Representatives with foresight 
and wisdom foresaw and made provision. 
This committee is merely the agent of 
the House. The gentleman is perfectly 
within his rights to point out errors and 
mistakes, because we have made them. 
My objection to the gentleman and his 
attitude is that it is not constructive 
criticism. If the gentleman would come 
to me and say, “Now, Mr. Dres, I think 
you made a mistake; what are the 
facts?” and we sit down across the 
table as colleagues in the same body, 
as men equally patriotic, as men who 
are trying to serve a great country at 
a moment of great crisis, if the gentle- 
man is correct, I will gladly admit that 
fact, for I do not occupy the position 
that has been taken by some of these 
bureaus. I am not personally offeneded 
when mistakes are pointed out. I think 
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it is a good thing for this committee, 
and it would be a good thing for every 
agency of government if they were com- 
pelled to appear before this House and 
defend their conduct in every particular. 
We would have less evidence of arro- 
gance and of red tape than we do in 
respect to certain departments. 

Mr. McGRANERY. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McGRANERY. I have listened 
with a great deal of interest to the gen- 
tleman's statement. As I understand 
him and his correspondence with the At- 
torney General, he has informed the 
Attorney General that he had certain 
evidence, that if the Attorney General 
would communicate with his agent or 
agents or the committee on the west 
coast, they could give him, the Attorney 
General, leads? 

Mr. DIES. And facts; all the facts in 
our possession. 

Mr. McGRANERY. The basis for this 
entire contention here this morning is 
that the gentleman went a little bit be- 
yond that. In his report he states 
firmly and clearly that the evidence has 
been turned over to the Justice Depart- 
ment for prosecution of the ring mem- 
bers. That statement is in error, is it 
not? 

Mr. DIES. I immediately denied that 
statement to the Attorney General. 

Mr. McGRANERY. Then the whole 
contention is out. There is no argument 
on that this morning? 

Mr. DIES. I immediately wrote him 
back and said that I had not made that 
statement. How could we transport 52 
witnesses from the west coast and deliver 
them in the offices of the Attorney Gen- 
eral? We had our investigators on the 
west coast. The Department of Justice 
had their agents out there, hundreds of 
them. 

Mr. McGRANERY. Why did the gen- 
tleman put that in his report in Febru- 
ary? 

Mr. DIES. Because of the other mat- 
ter in the report, because of the press 
clippings, to show one thing and one 
thing only. We were warning the coun- 
try in July, August, and September that 
the Japanese had a fifth column and that 
the situation was very serious. 

Mr. McGRANERY. The gentleman 
withdraws that statement from the At- 
torney General. Then it is a case of 
shadow boxing this morning. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I do not 
think it is the gentleman from Texas who 
is doing the shadow boxing. 

May I ask the gentleman from Texas 
this question: In the report just issued 
by the Dies committee there is a plan 
published or outlined years ago by the 
Japanese Empire for invading the west 
coast of the United States, is there not? 

Mr. DIES, That is right. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. And it 
maps out the very program that Japan 
has followed up to date. Is that correct? 

Mr. DIES. That is correct. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Then if 
the Dies committee had been permitted 
to go ahead and make this investigation 
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prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor, is 
it not entirely probable that it would 
have uncovered these facts and prevent- 
ed the Pearl Harbor disaster? 

Mr. DIES. May I answer that by quot- 
ing from the speech I made to the House: 


I now regret that I called off the hearings. 


As I said, the reason I regretted that 
was that when we had obtained all the 
evidence of the German Library of In- 
formation and the German Railway In- 
formation Office, all the evidence of Man- 
fred Zapp, of the Transocean News Serv- 
ice—and it was a smokescreen for Nazi 
espionage and propaganda not only in the 
United States but throughout South 
America—when we obtained the evi- 
dence about the German chemical cor- 
porations in this country that led to the 
freezing of funds and to the suspension 
of certain heads of those organizations, 
then the President of the United States 
in a telegram to me indicated the fear 
of premature disclosure; so that while 
we did make public that information, it 
subsequently developed that it was wise 
for the country that we did, because it 
was upon the basis of that information 
that the Italian and German consuls 
were expelled from the United States. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr DIES. Let me finish. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman has been very kind in yield- 
ing. 

Mr, DIES. Let me finish my thought. 

Mr. Speaker, again on this question 
that has been raised about whether the 
special Committee on Un-American 
Activities 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Has it been 
developed that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts denied to the newspapers that 
he made that statement? On as im- 
portant a statement as that you would 
think that he would have made a state- 
ment to the newspapers denying it and 
asking them to retract. Will the gentle- 
man ask the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts if he did that? 

Mr. DIES. I may say that this state- 
ment was made last Saturday, was it not? 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Last 
Saturday. 

Mr. DIES. It appeared in the press, 
so it speaks for itself. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. But it never 
has been denied. 

Mr. DIES. I am not going to impugn 
the motives of the gentleman and I am 
not going to try to interpret his motives. 
I am willing to treat the gentleman as I 
have always tried to treat every gentle- 
man of this House. There are on our 
committee gentlemen who have not 
agreed with me on economic questions, 
men like the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Voornis], one of the most sincere 
Members of this House. We have dif- 
fered with respect to matters, but we 
have signed every report unanimously. 
The reports were signed by every mem- 
ber of the committee. They were signed 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
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Mr. Casey], the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Voornts], and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HEALEY]. 

When you say that we have sought to 
smear the C. I. O., that the committee 
has been the instrumentality of labor- 
baiting elements for the purpose of 
smearing the C. I. O., why not let us give 
the House the true facts? 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Let me finish my thoughts, 
or they will fly away from me. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. I did not 
say that. 

Mr. DIES. The true facts with refer- 
ence to that are that before there ever 
was an irivestigation of the C. I. O. I 
went to the offices of the officials of the 
C. I. O. in Washington and sat across the 
table from them and said to them, “Our 
committee has come into possession of 
evidence showing that Communists have 
entrenched themselves in certain labor 
unions affiliated with the C. I. O.“ After 
I had conferred with them, or, rather, 
during the conference, I asked for their 
cooperation. I said to them that the 
committee was not disposed to have pub- 
lic hearings for the purpose of undermin- 
ing the C. I. O., that all we wanted to do 
was to expel the Communist leaders from 
the C. I. O. The officials did not co- 
operate with our committee. When I 
got back to my office, I think the files will 
reveal that in order to make a record of 
that conference I immediately wrote a 
letter to Mr. John L. Lewis, who was then 
the head of the C. I. O., asking for his 
cooperation in the conduct of our inves- 
tigation. 

Instead of cooperating with us, they 
began to assail us in the press through- 
out the country. They issued pamphlets 
and circulars making the broad, general 
attack that the committee was inspired 
by ulterior motives; that we were not pri- 
marily concerned with the exposure of 
Communists in the C. I. O., but that we 
were seeking to smear labor. All over the 
country they attacked me as being anti- 
labor, even though, Mr. Error, the C. I. O. 
had previously endorsed me until this 
committee began its work. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? He 
has addressed me. 

Mr. DIES. When we were unable to 
obtain that cooperation, then it became a 
matter of duty to this House. I have al- 
ways construed a House agency or any 
officer of the House as the agent of the 
House and not the agent of any other 
branch of this Government. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I think it is the duty of 
every agency of this House, including our 
own, to represent the majority of this 
House. Here was a nonpartisan ques- 
tion. It had nothing to do with Demo- 
crats or Republicans. It dealt solely and 
exclusively with those fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which all men, of every politi- 
cal affiliation, can agree. Therefore, I 
believed, as the committee has believed 
and may I take this opportunity to ex- 
press my own and I believe the gratitude 
of every American who has supported 
this committee to the other members of 
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this committee for their loyalty and for 
their support, for I know it has not been 
easy for these gentlemen. 

I know that these pressure groups have 
constantly sought in every possible way 
to attack the committee and to injure, 
politically, every member of the commit- 
tee. I think that those gentlemen, all of 
them, deserve a great deal of credit be- 
cause they all had the courage and the 
patriotism to perform their duty to this 
Congress. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman has been very kind about 
yielding and I appreciate it. 

Coming back to what the gentleman 
was saying a few moments ago about his 
speech of January 28, I wonder, in view 
of this language, how he can answer the 
question I am about to put. I quote: 

A fear of displeasing foreign powers and a 
maudlin attitude toward fifth columnists was 
largely responsible for the unparalleled trag- 
edy at Pearl Harbor. 


The gentleman says he is cooperating 
with the Government departments, and 
yet he accuses them of a maudlin attitude 
and so on, and I want to know why and 
how his committee was prevented from 
making the facts public last September. 
He has told us he was urged not to hold 
a public hearing. 

Mr. DIES. I think the answer is very 
obvious. So far as my statement in that 
speech is concerned, may I say to the 
gentleman that those statements did, and 
do, express my own opinion. However, 
under all the circumstances, the House 
of Representatives saw otherwise, and 
they refused to adopt my amendments. 
I now believe that the House and Mr. 
Harron W. Sumners were wiser than I 
was to this extent: That I believe that 
while it is absolutely essential for this 
committee to investigate and expose 
communism, I agree with the great ma- 
jority of this House that there is no oc- 
casion, regardless of the facts, to risk 
antagonizing any other foreign country 
that happens to be allied with us at the 
present time. 

But may I now go back so that, having 
been refused the cooperation of the lead- 
ers of the C. I. O. we attempted with our 
limited staff and with the small amount 
of money at our disposal, $25,000 the first 
year, to expose the Communist leaders in 
the C. I. O. If you will read the commit- 
tee’s report you will find today that it 
was signed by every member of this com- 
mittee, and that in that report we unan- 
imously found that 10 of the unions 
affiliated with the C. I. O. had Commu- 
1 entrenched in positions of leader- 

p. 

Now, that was not my own judgment. 
Personally, I felt that the facts would 
have justified us in going further. I be- 
lieved there was sufficient evidence to 
authorize us to find that a majority of 
the directors of the C. I. O. were either 
members of the Communist Party or had 
been members of the Communist Party 
or had followed the Communist Party 
line. But because of the greater wisdom 
of my colleagues on that committee I 
have gone along with them. We have 
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compromised on essential questions, but 
we did come out with a report that was 
unanimous, and if my memory serves me 
right it was signed by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HEALEY]. No 
one will accuse the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HEALEY] of being a 
labor baiter. No one would even suggest 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr Heatey! is not an ardent and sin- 
cere friend of labor, but on the basis of 
facts, incontrovertible facts, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. HEALEY], 
a patriotic Member of this House, did his 
duty, although it might have occasioned 
him political disaster by doing so. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COLMER. I have been impressed, 
too, that the gentleman has been very 
fair in yielding to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Error], and I hope if 
the gentleman rises again, the gentleman 
from Texas will yield to him so that he 
may explain why a week has elapsed 
since all the publicity was given to the 
alleged facts that he had branded the 
gentleman from Texas as a liar, and has 
not explained that or retracted it or 
apologized for it. 

Mr. DIES. I yield to the gentleman 
for that purpose. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. I think 
I should say to the gentleman first that 
no week has elapsed, and in the second 
place I did not know sucl. thin skins were 
possessed, and I would like to read 

Mr. DIES. I yield no further than 
that. When you say “thin skins,” let 
me say to you that statements such as 
you made, if you made them, call- 
ing a Member of this House a liar, is no 
small matter. If the gentleman serves in 
this body long enough—I have known 
the Members of this House many years. 
My father had his office in that corner 
over there for a decade during one of the 
most difficult periods in the history of 
this Republic, and I have seen press re- 
porters, not a majority, but some of them, 
deliberately distort the facts and do all 
in their power to undermine the confi- 
dence of the American people in this 
body. Let me say to the gentleman that 
whether he serves here a long time or a 
short time, the first thing is to learn to 
love and respect the Members of this 
House. 

The statement has been made by our 
critics—and may I say that all those who 
appeared in opposition to the committee 
were for the most part representatives of 
organizations that we had exposed—and 
in those statements they have sought to 
create the impression that the committee 
has devoted its primary effort to an ex- 
posure of communism, and has not ex- 
posed nazi-ism and fascism. Let me give 
you a few facts in connection with that 
so that I may here and now, and for all 
time, answer that propaganda that is be- 
ing very cleverly disseminated against our 
committee. The facts are that we issued 
a report called the Red Paper, giving the 
Communist affiliation of a number of 
front organizations. What do I mean by 
“front organizations"? I mean an or- 
ganization that was dominated or is 
dominated and controlled by a clique of 
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Communists who belong to it, who attend 
all of the meetings, and who take advan- 
tage of the fact that people join it who 
never attend, and who run the thing not 
for the bona fide purpose for which the 
organization was formed but in order to 
spread communism. When we began the 
exposure of Communist front organiza- 
tions, many people assailed us for it. I 
remember that we were criticized quite 
severely for exposing the American 
League Against War and Fascism, the In- 
ternational Labor Defense, of which the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MARCAN- 
TONIO] is or was chairman, or occupied 
some position in it. We were severely 
criticized for that. I recall, Mr. Speaker, 
that the witnesses in the American Youth 
Congress appeared before our committee, 
and that we were bitterly assailed. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] re- 
members who was there. I was not there 
at the time. If I recall, I was ill. The 
gentleman remembers that the wife of 
the Chief Executive appeared with the 
witnesses, sincerely and honestly believ- 
ing in her idealism that this organization 
was a bona fide organization, and she 
believed that the Dies committee was the 
instrumentality of the reactionary forces 
of this country; and she permitted those 
witnesses to be her guests at the White 
House during the time the investigation 
took place. In justice to Mrs. Roosevelt, 
she finally discovered the truth, and she 
publicly admitted that she had been de- 
ceived by them. And when Mr. Joseph 
Lash appeared before our committee in 
executive session a few weeks ago, what 
did he say? 


This was the same Joseph Lash who 
with arrogance walked into the commit- 
tee room with Mrs. Roosevelt during our 
previous hearing and attempted to ridi- 
cule the committee, and read a poem 
attempting to cast ridicule upon its chair- 
man. What did he admit in executive 
session—and I think I am privileged to 
tell this? He admitted that we were 
right all the time. He admitted that he 
had sought, he and the others, to ridicule 
the committee and to prevent us from ob- 
taining the truth. Yet he was the man 
at that time who was leading some of the 
so-called liberal forces of this country, 
and the same group were picketing 
the White House, denouncing President 
Roosevelt as a warmonger, and demand- 
ing that we not aid England. Mr. Joseph 
Cadden—we have his picture when he 
was leading one of the picketing parades 
in front of the White House, and when 
the President addressed the American 
Youth Congress they applauded his 
speech until he said something about 
communism, and then they jeered and 
hissed him, and the same men who were 
opposing our aid to England, who were 
opposing the lend-lease—and I voted for 
that, under which Russia has already 
received millions of dollars from the 
United States—the same men who took 
the Well of this floor and who were speak- 
ing on the soap boxes of this country, 
some of them labor leaders, and I am now 
compiling the record of some of them, 
who were so vociferous at that time in 
denouncing our aid to England as inter- 
vention of the United States and provo- 
cation to war—those same men, when I 
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was voting to repeal the neutrality law, 
when I was voting for the foreign policy 
of this administration, were opposing 
that policy, and now they have the audac- 
ity to stand before the American people 
and say that Martin Dies is a Fascist 
sympathizer. What are the facts? The 
facts are that this committee has heard 
129 witnesses on the subject of fascism 
and nazi-ism, that we have approxi- 
mately 3,000 printed pages of testimony 
on fascism and nazi-ism. The facts are 
that we have issued reports on Nazi ac- 
tivities as large as our reports on Com- 
munist activities. i 

The facts are that our committee has 
assembled over many months documents 
and evidence with reference to Fascist 
activities. We have sent those docu- 
ments to the Printing Office. They are 
now being printed and in a few days this 
committee will give to the American peo- 
ple the result of our investigation over 
a period of years with reference to Fascist 
activities. 

I do not mean to imply that previously 
we have not given those facts. In justice 
to this committee 1 must say that if it 
had not been for our investigation, Mr. 
William Dudley Pelley would not now be 
in the penitentiary. If the gentleman 
has any doubt about that, call the prose- 
cuting attorney Mr. Williamson, who 
prosecuted William Dudley Pelley in the 
North Carolina courts recently and he 
will tell the gentleman that he tele- 
phoned me two times and said: 

Where is your investigator, Mr. Barker? It 
is absolutely essential that he be here. We 
cannot obtain a conviction without his tes- 
timony. 


Mr. Barker had spent many months 
making an audit of all of the financial 
affairs of William Dudey Pelley. Our 
committee exposed him. As a result of 
that exposure Mr. Pelley was put out of 
business and is now in the penitentiary, 
or is preparing to go to the penitentiary. 

What are the facts about George 
Deatherage? He and his Knights of the 
White Camellia organization were ex- 
posed by our committee. We did such a 
thorough job in that exposé that his or- 
ganization was compelled to go out of 
existence. If the gentlemen who are con- 
stantly reiterating that propaganda will 
take occasion to study our hearings and 
study our reports and acquaint them- 
selves with the facts, I am sure that no 
honest Member of this House will under- 
take to tell the House that we have been 
derelict in our duty in investigating nazi- 
ism and fascism. We have investigated 
dozens of Fascist and Nazi organizations 
in this country. If the gentleman has in 
mind any orgarization that he thinks 
we should have investigated that we did 
not, I would be glad for him now to tell 
this House. I pause for him to tell the 
House. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington, an honest critic, but 
a gentleman with it all. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. The 
gentleman takes all the steam out of a 
man. 

Mr. DIES. Oh, I do not mean to do 
that, Go right ahead. 
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Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I am so 
fond of the gentleman from Texas that 
I even hesitate to ask this simple ques- 
tion, but I know the gentleman has a 
very logical answer to this and I am sure 
all of us will be enlightened by his reply, 
because I have had many people inquir- 
ing of me, asking why it was that Father 
Coughlin’s organization had not been in- 
vestigated. 

Mr. DIES. The answer to that is that 
Father Coughlin’s organization has been 
investigated. We have in our files evi- 
dence with reference to him and with 
reference to other characters. Now, do 
you know what they are complaining 
about? Let me give you the facts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
consumed 53 minutes. 

Mr. DIES. I want to give the House 
the facts. I am ready to answer any 
questions at any time. 

We had a number of letters urging us 
to bring Father Coughlin to Washington 
and subject him to questioning. I always 
suspected that those who were urging 
that were those who wanted to advertise 
Father Coughlin. We also had letters de- 
manding that Gerald Winrod, a preacher, 
should be brought before the committee 
and be investigated, and other preachers. 
I took the position, and this committee 
supported that position—and I think that 
is evidence that it is a wise position—that 
whenever this committee brought to 
Washington any preachers or priests and 
undertook to examine them publicly and 
permit them to be held in contempt, 
which would have been the inevitable re- 
sult, for if Father Coughlin had appeared 
before our committee, as shrewd a pub- 
licist as he is, and had done what others 
did, and had said, “I refuse to answer any 
questions,” or demanded to make a 
speech and we had held him in order, 
then we would have been compelled to 
appear before this House and ask you to 
cite in contempt certain priests and 
preachers. If we had done that, from 
all over the country there would have 
arisen an outcry denouncing us as being 
against certain religions. What we did 
do, however, was to obtain all of the evi- 
dence that we could possibly secure, and 
we have that evidence and we are now 
making preparations to give the Ameri- 
can people the evidence; both the evi- 
dence we have obtained in the past and 
evidence which we secured this year.. 

Let me say to the gentleman that we 
seek to be fair about this matter. As 
you will observe in our report, a great 
deal of this evidence is an attempt to 
smear personally the President of the 
United States. I think when you read 
this report you will find that there has 
been a well-concerted plan, not to at- 
tack the President’s policies, for that is 
the right of every citizen. In fact, I am 
one of those who believes that the great- 
est service that can be rendered to the 
President is to give him the benefit of 
honest, constructive criticism. If the 
House is not to do that, then why not 
just all quit and go home? I mean if we 
are not permitted, in a spirit of honesty 
and fair dealing and common love of our 
country, to stand on the floor and, with 
respect and dignity, urge that certain 
things are wrong in the executive de- 
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partment, then the House of Representa- 
tives has lost its dignity and its great 
independence. But this is a type of evi- 
dence, consisting of Axis propaganda, 
directed at the person of the President, 
propaganda that has been distributed, 
millions of pieces all over the country, 
designed to undermine the confidence of 
the people in the personal integrity of the 
Chief Executive, knowing that if that is 
accomplished, the Axis Powers will then 
be in a position to divide us from within. 
I say that because I want the gentleman 
to know, and I believe the gentleman is 
fair—I believe every Member of this 
House is fair. I believe if you will go 
over our records in our Office, you will 
come to the same conclusion that many 
agencies of this Government have 
come to. 

That is that this committee has per- 
formed a wonderful service, because we 
have been able to seize records and to 
compel people to testify, while other 
agencies of the Government have been 
unable to do that. 

I cannot reveal the name of the man 
or the men, or exactly what they said, 
but I am sure they would not object. I 
spoke to some men very high in this 
Government on the question of the con- 
tinuation of the Committee on un-Amer- 
ican Activities, and I said to them frank- 
ly, as I said to the Rules Committee, that 
it is no personal favor to any member of 
this committee to continue it. There is 
no more difficult task assigned to any 
Member of Congress than to deal with 
this explosive subject. No committee— 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack] can bear me out, for 
he was chairman of the committee which 
preceded our committee—he will tell 
this House that it is one thing to get up 
and criticize a committee or to say it 
ought to do this or it ought to do that, 
but when you are charged with responsi- 
bility at a time of great crisis in a Na- 
tion's history, then you find it not always 
easy to do these things that your critics 
tell you to do. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
referred to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. I may say that I subscribe to 
that statement completely. It is a most 
difficult task to be the chairman of an 
investigating committee, such as the 
committee presided over by the gentle- 
man from Texas. Having had experience 
along that line, I say that we have got 
to be very tolerant in our criticism. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, may I con- 
clude by saying that I hope we will per- 
mit this to be an example on the floor of 
this House. All of us are facing a very 
difficult period, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike. Never before in the history 
of America was there more need for sin- 
cerity, honesty, and zeal in the discharge 
of public duty than today. America is 
face to face with a mechanized barbar- 
ism that threatens our security and our 
very existence. If ever there was a time 
when represertatives of the people 
should demonstrate an attitude of patri- 
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otism, of fairness, of courtesy, it is today. 
Whatever may come, whatever the prov- 
ocation may be, let each of us have a 
spirit of tolerance and good will toward 
all the rest of us. 

And to the press of the country, may 
I say to you—and I have dealt with the 
press rather extensively in the past 4 
years—many of you have been very fair 
to our committee, some of you have been 
unfair to our committee. You have car- 
ried statements that were utterly false. 
Let me say to you gentlemen that serving 
in Congress is not as easy as you think 
it is. Service in Congress during this 
difficult period when you are besieged by 
all kinds of problems, when there are 
those calling upon you daily and hourly 
for this and for that service, requires all 
of the patience and all of the courage and 
all of the patriotism that any of us have; 
and as we approach that difficult time 
let it be as friends. Even though—even 
though—we disagree one with another 
let us be patient and tolerant and let us 
continue to be friends fighting in a com- 
mon cause for the greatest Republic that 
ever existed in all the annals of history. 

[Here the gave] fell.] 


LT EDWARD H. O'HARE 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I read 
from this morning’s Washington Post 
and quote Mrs. Selma O’Hare, the mother 
of Lt. Edward H. O’Hare, a Navy pilot. 

The account says this boy shot down 
six Japanese planes in an air battle over 
the Pacific Ocean. Mrs. O' Hare said: 

I'm all elated. 

I understand that two of them got away. 
He should have got those, too. 

How glad I am to hear this. I wrote him 
last week to “Keep em flying.“ and said we 
were all behind him. we've got to win this 
war. 


Mrs. O’Hare classed the young man as 
an average boy. She said he always liked 
planes and that he told her several times 
he liked to fly a fighter plane, but that 
he was never much interested in shoot- 
ing. She concluded her statement by 
saying, “But he seems to shoot well 
enough now.” 

Mr. Speaker, I know the people of St. 
Louis are mighty proud of Lieutenant 
O’Hare. The people of my district are 
likewise mighty proud of him, and I am 
doubly proud of him because I had the 
honor in 1933 to appoint him to the 
Naval Academy. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


JOHN O. SNYDER 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, John O. 
Snyder today completes 41 years of serv- 
ice in the House of Representatives. 
This is a record of which we are all proud. 
He has rendered faithful service to the 
House and to his country. I know that 
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the Members on both sides of the aisle 
join with me in a sincere tribute to him. 
It is our wish that Johnnie Snyder may 
continue to serve in the House as long as 
he so desires and that the coming years 
hold only the best in store for him. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Martin J. KENNEDY]? 

There was no objection. 

A DAILY PRAYER AT NOON IN THE 

CAPITOL 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, the daily news and radio an- 
nouncements concerning the war must 
of necessity contain an account of the 
damage suffered by our ships, a list of 
our wounded, and the roll of honor of 
our heroic dead. These reports cause 
great unhappiness and leave our people 
in need of spiritual. encouragement and 
moral support. 

I suggest that we here in Congress sup- 
ply this encouragement by holding a 
joint, informal, 5-minute session each 
day at noon in the rotunda o“ the Capi- 
tol where prayers will be said by our 
chaplains and guest chaplains. These 
prayers should be broadcast Nation- 
wide and made a part of our national 
life. Our prayer and the prayer of every 
American should be for the success of 
our cause and the welfare of our men in 
the armed forces. This service will af- 
ford us here in Washington and the peo- 
ple of the Nation a much-sought oppor- 
tunity to join in daily prayer and tribute 
for our fellow Americans who have made 
the supreme sacrifice for our beloved 
country. 

It will be a great step toward our 
much desired and needed national unity 
and an acknowledgment of our depend- 
ence upon the almighty God. 


SECOND WAR POWERS BILL, 1942 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 2208) to 
further expedite the prosecution of the 
war, with House amendments thereto, 
insist on the House amendments and ask 
for a conference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. SUMNERS]? 

There was no objection, and the Speak- 
er appointed the following conferees on 
the part of the House: Messrs. SUMNERS 
of Texas, McJ.auGHLIN, and Hancock. 


AMENDMENT TO INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, 7 am today introducing a bill 
entitled “A bill to extend to April 15 the 
time for filing certain income-tax re- 
turns,” 
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Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the first sen- 
tence of section 53 (a) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to the time for filing 
returns) is amended to read as follows: “Re- 
turns made on the basis of the calendar year 
shall be made on or before the 15th day of 
March in the case of a corporation, and on or 
before the 15th day of April in the case of an 
individual, following the close of the calen- 
dar year.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be applicable to taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1940. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed fór 1 minute and to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp by including part 
of an article by Drew Pearson and Robert 
S. Allen in today’s Times-Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Wooprurr]? 

There was no objection. . 

[Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan ad- 
dressed the House. His remarks appear 
in the Appendix.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude a telegram and a short editorial 
from my home paper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. GILLIE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in two instances 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SHAFER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein a 
statement on the importance of the Great 
Lakes shipbuilding facilities. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recor and include therein 
an article by Walter Lippmann. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the Portland 
Oregonian. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a telegram from the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Toran], chairman 
of the Select Committee Investigating 
National Defense Migration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp in connection 
with the accident of the steamship 
Struma, the refugee ship. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on next Tues- 
day, March 10, at the conclusion of the 
legislative program of the day and fol- 
lowing any other special orders hereto- 
fore entered, I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE JOHN M. MORIN 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, it, 
is with sorrow that I announce the death 
on yesterday of a former Member of this 
House, a man who represented the dis- 
trict I now represent, the Honorable 
John M. Morin, of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Morin lived more than man’s allotted 
threescore years and ten. 

After several years in business, Mr. 
Morin went into politics, and was hon- 
ored by being elected first as a member 
of the Common Council of the city of 
Pittsburgh. He was then for several 
years director of the department of pub- 
lic safety of that city. Following that, 
in the year 1913, he was elected a Mem- 
ber of the Congress and served con- 
tinuously for 16 years, in 8 Congresses, 
from the Sixty-third to the Seventieth, 
inclusive. He was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs during the 
World War, and for a time in his later 
years of service in the House was chair- 
man of that great committee. At the 
time of his retirement from the House, 
in 1929, the President, recognizing his 
great ability, appointed him a member of 
the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission, on which body he 
served honorably and well until his 
death yesterday. 

Mr. Morin was a personal friend of 
mine. He was a very kindly, affable gen- 
tleman. During all his years of public 
life he rendered conscientious, faithful, 
and dutiful service, not only to his con- 
stituents but to his country as well. I 
know that many of the Members now 
here knew him personally and all will 
join in expressing sorrow and regret at 
his passing. In him was exemplified the 
type of character and the virtues which 
go to make a great public servant and a 
lovable personality. His departure from 
our midst will be mourned by countless 
thousands. 

Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, I, 
too, arise to pay tribute to the memory of 
the late John M. Morin, who repre- 
sented a district in the city of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and represented it well. For a num- 
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ber of years Mr. Morin was chairman of 
the House Military Affairs Committee, 
and as such inaugurated a program for 
the expansion and further development 
of the great institution of West Point. 
This institution was very close to the 
heart of Mr, Morin and he gave much 
of his time and even spent considerable 
of his personal funds in developing the 
Military Academy, which stands today 
as a living monument to his beloved 
memory. 

Many of the older Members of this 
House remember most favorably this 
kindly man; and we who knew him well 
remember him best as a loving father to 
the 10 children whom he raised in a true 
American way of life. 

Personally I remember him for his 
kindness to me and for his sound judg- 
ment, and it was my good fortune to have 
drawn upon his great reservoir of under- 
standing on many occasions. 

For the last several years he had been 
serving in the capacity of Commissioner 
on the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission, where again his 
kindly and sympathetic understanding of 
human nature permitted him to serve 
the Commission with honor and distin- 
guished performance. 

The country has lost the services of a 
great man at a time when his practical 
clear understand of its problems is most 
needed. 

His family has lost a loving father and 
I have lost a good friend, John M. Morin, 
a Christian gentleman. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my colleagues who 
have just preceded me in expressing my 
sincere sorrow at the death of John Morin, 
an outstanding citizen of Pennsylvania, 
who has given years of service to our 
Government in this body and in other 
capacities. Long before I came to Wash- 
ington I knew of Mr. Morin as a dis- 
tinguished Member of Congress from the 
great State of Pennsylvania. Since com- 
ing to Washington 5 years ago I learned 
to love him and developed an intimate 
friendship with him. I am sure the en- 
tire citizenship of Pennsylvania is cog- 
nizant of the great loss our State has 
suffered in the death of this outstanding 
Pennsylvanian, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a brief article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Fior- 
ida? 

There was no objection. _ 

(Mr. Van Zaxpr asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the REcorD.) 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
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therein remarks made by Dorothy 
Thompson, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recor and include there- 
in a speech by Mr. Carleton B. Tibbetts, 
president of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have received permission to insert in 
the Recor a copy of the speech by Mr. 
Carleton B. Tibbetts, president of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. I hope 
every Member will read this, because here 
is some plain talk about at least 5,900 
small industries in Los Angeles County— 
A Strange Tale of Aluminum, Making 
Planes the Hard Way, Lost—8,000 Bomb- 
ers, Jitters, Jealousy, and Social Plan- 
ning, and Some Other Flies in the War 
Ointment, together with a few plain 
statements on unity and really fighting 
hard to win this war. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1943 


Mr, NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 453, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
453), as follows: 

Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6709) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, and for other 
purposes, all points of order against the bill 
or any provisions contained therein are here- 
by waived, 


Mr, NELSON. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
in mind some general agricultural mat- 
ters, it is not my thought to devote much 
time to a discussion of the rule which I 
now present. 

The rule is an open one. It is as wide 
as the entrance to a hay barn. It fits 
farming. Full freedom of action is pro- 
vided. We can go “gee” or “haw.” 
Speaking in terms of harness for the 
farm team, there are no blind bridles, no 
stiff bits with cruel curbs. The harness 
having both collars and breechbands we 
can pull or hold back, as we please. In 
plowing up or plowing under we can 
backfurrow or split the centers, whether 
using a many-bottom plow drawn by 
tractor or only a single 14-inch horse- 
drawn walking plow. We can follow the 
straight furrows in which our parents 
took pride or adopt the modern method 
of contour cultivation. 

There is equally wide choice of farm 
implements. In conditioning the ground 
there are no restrictions as to types of 
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harrows, rollers, or pulverizers. Seed 
may be broadcast or sown by drill; plant- 
ing, as preferred in corn, a single-row 
planter for stump ground, a wider and 
speedier planter for most fields. Har- 
vesting of wheat may be with binder, 
header, or combine. Yes, if the season is 
wet and the grain field but a few acres, 
resort may be had to the cradle of our 
forefathers. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, this rule gives 
the House absolute freedom of action, 
the freedom of the farm. It is the oppo- 
site of a so-called gag rule. We can vote 
up or vote down, divide or multiply, every 

em. 

Reversing the usual order, the commit- 
tee has had rather full debate before 
presentation of the rule. In the course of 
this debate some may have become con- 
vinced that consideration of certain ac- 
tivities should be curtailed or entirely 
excluded. With this view I may not in 
all cases take issue, but if there is to be 
any clearing out of dead timber and 
burning of brush, let us do it right here 
in this House. Hatchets, axes, and lad- 
ders are provided. Were we, for want of 
a rule, denied opportunity to pass upon 
the controversial items, it is safe to pre- 
dict what would happen. That which 
was held to be out of order here would 
not be out of order over there. The 
empty grain sacks that we sent north 
might not, it is true, come back in the 
amended bill. With the advance of the 
season, though, they would be sent south, 
Judging from the past, we would receive, 
in some form, what we had rejected, re- 
ceive it carefully wrapped in cellophane. 
On the outside of each package would be 
written “No alterations necessary. Take 
it or leave it.” Then our only recourse 
would be through conferees. These 
farmer-minded men, hedged about by 
rigid rules, while doing their best to ar- 
rive at conclusions satisfactory to all the 
rest of us, would have a harder job than 
saving hay on a rainy day. 

Let us then make hay here, make it 
while the sun shines, by adopting this 
rule and doing the work ourselves—doing 
it the way we want it done. 

Mr. Speaker, as suggested in my open- 
ing statement, I wish briefly now to dis- 
cuss two or three matters of general in- 
terest to agriculture. However, before 
doing so, I mention another thought. 
It was brought to my mind this morning 
when I opened a Missouri farm paper. 
“Let's Be Neighbors” is the caption above 
a paragraph under a picture showing a 
snow-covered rural mailbox. 

In my years in this House I have come 
to think of my colleagues as neighbors. 
In saying this I refer to those on my 
left as well as those on my right. This 
center aisle is no “devil’s lane,” such as 
in rare cases have marked the boundary 
line between fussing farmers. 

All of us want to be good friends and 
good neighbors, but when worn out and 
worried, we may occasionally forget. 
You and I, and especially if close contact 
has caused us to love the land, have like 
longings. With the coming of spring 
we grow restless, and sometimes as 
snappish as wild animals in a cage. This 
feeling, which God made a part of every 
normal human being, accounts, I believe, 
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for a considerable part of the complaint 
heard not only against Congress but 
against so many others in places of re- 
sponsibility. This is a peevish period. 

At such times even a Missourian may 
feel like kicking his “houn’ dog aroun’,” 
may actually be unkind to man’s most 
faithful and forgiving friend. Today is 
such a time. For weeks news from the 
far-flung battlefront has not been the 
best. There is disappointment. The 
other fellow, regardless of who he is, is 
blamed. 

I imagine, Mr. Speaker, that with the 
approach of spring you would enjoy 
getting back to a Texas barnyard and 
getting on your boots a substance which 
makes crops grow like magic. Spring- 
time on the farm, with colts and calves, 
pigs and lambs, has its lure. 

I dare say that in our love of Nature 
all of us sre much alike. Few are en- 
tirely happy here. As an understanding 
constituent, a leading farmer, wrote, 
“You Members of Congress have your 
headaches and your heartaches just as 
we at home have.” 

Because of conditions over which we 
have no control, many of us, I believe, 
would prefer not again to be candidates 
except for what may seem the call of 
duty. For all in this War Congress, these 
are trying days. But I must discontinue 
such observations. 

I speak now directly of farming. The 
rule which I have reported, as instructed 
by the Rules Committee, seeks to make 
in order further consideration of H. R. 
6709, a bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, and for 
other purposes. 

The bill itself is a big one, but small as 
compared with the almost 2,000 pages 
making up the hearings. Very properly, 
the first witness called by the committee 
was Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard. Now, as a Missourian, I am 
naturally interested in this Cabinet posi- 
tion, Hon, Norman J. Colman, of St. 
Louis, having been the first to fill this 
place. Governor Colman, so-called be- 
cause he had served as Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Missouri, was editor of Colman’s 
Rural World, farm gospel for many folk 
half a century ago. He was also a prac- 
tical farmer and a breeder and lover of 
good horses. Older residents of the Mis- 
souri metropolis may still recall seeing 
the Governor mounted on a high-wheel 
sulkey, driving his entry on the old St. 
Louis fair grounds, David M. Houston 
and Arthur M. Hyde, both from Missouri, 
also served as Secretary of Agriculture. 

For the first time in the history of the 
United States, we now have as Secretary 
of Agriculture one born and reared on a 
farm, trained especially for farming, to 
which he has devoted his life. Claude R. 
Wickard, of Camden, Ind., was born on 
a farm that had been in his family since 
1840. He has a background of a quarter 
century of active farming, having farmed 
with his father while in school. He was 
graduated from Purdue University, after 
which he took over complete manage- 
ment of the home farm and was active 
in farm organization work. He was 
named as a master farmer and his work 
in soil building and approved farm prac- 
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tices was recognized by outstanding 
awards. He was active in the A. A. A., 
being made chief of the corn-hog section 
in 1936. He was named Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in February 1940 and 
Secretary in September 1940. He con- 
tinues to operate his 380-acre grain and 
livestock farm. 

So much for some of the men who 
have filled the position, but let us now 
turn to the consideration of the office 
itself. We read: 

The Department of Agriculture is charged 
by law with acquiring and diffusing among 
the people of the United States useful infor- 
mation on subjects connected with agricul- 
ture in the most general and comprehensive 
sense of the term. 


Further on we read: 

The Secretary of Agriculture exercises gen- 
eral supervision and control over the affairs 
of the Department and formulates and 
establishes general policies to be pursued by 
its yarious branches. 


In the Congressional Directory I turn 
next to the Department of Labor, duties 
of the Secretary, and read: 

The Secretary of Labor is charged with 
the duty of fostering, promoting, and de- 
veloping the welfare of the wage earners of 
the United States, in improving their work- 
ing conditions, and advancing their oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment. 


The definitions quoted are in striking 
contrast. It must be that the lines deal- 
ing with labor were written by an under- 
standing friend of those who work with 
their hands, who earn their living by the 
sweat of their brows. It is militant; it 
has meaning. It is no pussyfoot“ pro- 
nouncement. I do not know who wrote 
concerning the duties of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Surely it was no real 
farmer. So far as suggesting equality 
for agriculture, the words are weak and 
wobbly. Despite this, as we read that 
the “Secretary has control over the af- 
fairs of the Department,” we realize that 
he is not without power. 

It is time for agriculture to write a 
new charter for itself. Right now give to 
our Secretary of Agriculture, a real 
farmer, to understand that as he exer- 
cises all the authority given him—gen- 
eral supervision and control—as he bat- 
tles as strongly and as sensibly for agri- 
culture as in the past Secretaries of 
Labor, able and understanding men, have 
battled for labor, as the word is com- 
monly used, 10,000,000 farmers and their 
families will be back of him. With such 
— he need have no fear of being 

ed. 

From what I have said let it not be 
understood that Iam endorsing the pres- 
ent Secretary of Labor. To fill that posi- 
tion there is needed now, as never before, 
a real he-man, one who has toiled in 
shop, factory, or mine, as the case may be; 
one who symbolizes somewhat the village 
blacksmith, with mighty muscles and 
sinews of steel. I do, though, note with 
approval the Department’s desire to serve 
those in whose interest it was establish- 
ed—to serve these, but never to be un- 
mindful of our Nation’s needs. 

I like Secretary Wickard. If he is given 
assurance of strong farmer support, 
which, if he is to succeed, he must have, 
I believe he will fight. But no general 
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can successfully lead 2 divided army 
against a united foe. His duty, whether 
or not it is so defined matters little, is to 
foster, promote, and develop the welfare 
of the farmers of the United States—the 
producers, rather than the consumers. 
Administrator Henderson is showing 
plenty of interest in the latter, in those 
who want low-priced food, and who, if 
they fail to get it, will blame the farmer, 
not the middleman. I want Mr. Wickard 
to exercise full power delegated to him 
under the Price Control Act. If this 
means locking horns, let him lock them. 
If he must, let him fight Mr. Henderson, 
fight, fight hard, fight like—well, like 
MacArthur, fight for the farmer. 

Do I want to see the farmer profiteer? 
I do not. All the farmer asks is to be 
placed in a position—and this means de- 
cent prices and sufficient help, real help, 
not farmerettes—so that he may be able 
to produce the meat, grain, and milk 
food without which the war cannot be 
won. 

Let farm prices advance just a little 
and there goes up from the financial 
centers cries of fear of inflation. Or 
there are those oversolicitous but ever- 
selfish pseudo friends of the farmer who 
warn against $23.40 peak hog price or 
$400- and $500-acre farm land as a re- 
sult of World War No. 1. Farmers have 
not forgotten. They want no repetition 
of those terrible times. There is no dan- 
ger here. The burnt child fears the fire. 

Mr. Speaker, I come now to mention 
farm help. On January 9, at hearings re- 
ferred to, Secretary Wickard, in discuss- 
ing farm-production problems, said: 


For a while we said that we were concerned 
about the shortage of skilled labor. Last fall 
I made some statements which I thought 
vere apropos in the situation, then pointing 
out that we should not take boys away from 
the farms who had been trained, who had 
a lifetime of experience in taking care of 
dairy herds, livestock herds, poultry farms, 
fruit farms, and other things; those activi- 
ties must go on, I said, and production should 
not be jeopardized. Now we are coming to 
the point where we are concerned about the 
total supply of labor, unskilled as well as 
skilled, and I am afraid that the farm-labor 
problem is going to grow worse and worse. 
I do not think we can look to machinery to 
Teplace farm labor to a great extent, because 
we do not have the metals and other mate- 
rials for the machinery. 


Since that time, if I may judge from 
letters from farmers, the farm-help 
shortage is constantly becoming more 
serious. Discussing this subject, I wish 
to make it very clear that farmers as a 
class expect no deferment, and ask none. 
Individually, these men, who during most 
of their lives work to keep out of the hole, 
ask no more favored treatment, except 
for the public good, than that given the 
golf player who works to get in the hole. 
There are, though, many instances in 
which the farmers, as individuals, in 
order that the food necessary in the win- 
ning of the war may be provided, should 
be given full consideration by the local 
draft board. Only this morning I had a 
letter from a farmer who told of the sit- 
uation in which he finds himself, with 460 
acres of land, a large lot of livestock on 
hand, and the local draft board had called 
his boy. He said: 
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I would like to have my boy released from 
service until we can produce this year’s crop. 
He will gladly return to service after this crop 
is produced. We want to do our full part in 
the war, and I truly believe he can do five 
times more good on the farm for a few 
months. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield with pleasure 
to my able colleague. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Did not the local 
board defer that young man? 

Mr. NELSON. I understand not. I 
believe in the utmost patriotism, sincer- 
ity, and honesty of the local draft boards, 
but until they get more definite directions 
from General Hershey, they hesitate as 
to what they should do. The average 
farm boy is the last boy in the world to 
ask deferment for military service. 

If the food-for-victory campaign fails, 
it will not be the farmer’s fault. His 
8-hour day—8 hours before dinner and 
8 hours after dinner—stands for full pro- 
duction. 

Food comes only from our farms. It 
is not produced on the sidewalks of New 
York. We look with confidence to the 
wheat fields, the soybean acres, the corn 
fields, the dairy barns, and feed lots, for 
what we must have, not only for our- 
selves, but later for many of our Allies, 
for those who fight with us on the side 
of civilization. 

Finally, then, Mr. Speaker, I urge adop- 
tion of the rule and passage of the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, which it 
makes in order. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not as enthusiastic about this rule as is 
my colleague the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Netson]. The rule is all he 
says it is. I compliment him upon the 
unique manner in which he described 
the rule. I voted to lay the application 
for the rule on the table in the Rules 
Committee, along with some other mem- 
bers of the committee, because I believe 
in the general rules of the House. I am 
tired of having the Appropriations Com- 
mittee place legislation in appropriation 
bills contrary to the rules of the House, 
thereby depriving the legislative commit- 
tees from having an opportunity to con- 
sider and discuss the legislation, for 
which purpose they are specifically set 
up, created, and qualified. This is a 
wide-open rule. This rule says to the 
Committee on Appropriations: “All rules 
of the House to the contrary notwith- 
standing, any legislation you have seen 
fit to put in this bill shall be in order.” 
That is what the rule says. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. In other words, 
legislation covering any subject whatso- 
ever could be offered as an amendment 
to this bill? 

Mr. MICHENER. No; the able gen- 
tleman is wrong. This rule makes in 
order anything that is now in the bill, 
even though it is there in violation of 
the rules of the House. However, the 
rule of germaneness still obtains—that 
is, any amendment offered must be ger- 
mane to some part of the bill. I am not 
going to take any more time, but I do 
want to say that if this House retains 
the power and the dignity and the use- 
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fulness of its legislative committees, it 
must never grant an open rule like this 
except in matters of extreme necessity. 
Such occasions do arise. The House 
should embrace such occasions. In my 
judgment, suck an occasion does not 
arise in reference to this bill. No ques- 
tion of national interest is involved. 
Therefore, I shall not vote for the rule, 
although I appreciate the logic of what 
the gentleman from Missouri has said— 
to wit, that this bill, if it passes the 
House, according to the rules of the 
House, will go to the Senate, and then 
the Senate will put some riders on it 
giving some particular benefits to some 
particular farmers, and then the Senate 


will claim the credit to the farmer and 


the Members of the House will not get 
the credit. To me that logic has no ap- 
peal. I think we ought to stand on our 
own feet. I do not think we ought to 
pass legislation here that should not be 
passed under the rules of the House, sim- 
ply because some Senator may get the 
credit for putting it into the bill in the 
Senate, even though he does it in viola- 
tion of the rules of the House. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. For a short ques- 
tion. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
has said that this is against the dignity 
of the House. As I understand it, the 
rule exists for the convenience of the 
House and not the House for the con- 
venience of the rules. Would the gentle- 
man explain to some of us younger men 
why it is that the appropriation and leg- 
islative functions are divided in the 
House mechanism and organization? 

Mr. MICHENER. That is a long story. 
I have but 5 minutes. The distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio is a diligent stu- 
dent and likes to dig into things. I sug- 
gest to him that he study the debate in 
the House in 1921 at the time the Budget 
System and this Appropriations Commit- 
tee of 35 members were established. Be- 
fore that time much appropriating juris- 
diction was in the various legislative 
committees. It is a long story. There is a 
reason for it. If you want to make this 
a supercommittee, then pass rules just 
like this, and every time you pass a rule 
it makes it easier to pass another similar 
rule. In fact, the Committee on Rules 
determined earlier in the session that it 
would not pass any more rules like this 
tule for the Appropriations Committee. 
However, here we are again. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I think the obvious 
answer to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Ohio is that the legislation of the 
House covers too wide a scope for any 
one committee to handle it. 

Mr. MICHENER. I think that is one 
good reason. 

The hearings before the Appropria- 
tions Committee are executive. They are 
not public, as they are before other com- 
mittees, The hearings are not released 
for the public and the Members of the 
House until the bill is brought before 
the House for consideration. The func- 
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tion of the Appropriations Committee is 
to report appropriations to implement 
laws previously passed by Congress. 
Mr. Speaker, this same type of rule 
has been sought and secured by this 
same subcommittee for the last 3 
years. Certainly, this rule does not make 
in order emergency legislation. I realize 
this rule will be adopted. Maybe, how- 
ever, this matter will be considered by 
the House and appropriate action taken 
when the next similar application comes 


up. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I am a 
member of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and have been for many years, 
during all of my service here in the 
House. I do not like the idea of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations bringing in 
legislation, especially legislation of a 
highly controversial character, and leg- 
islation which is bound to get us into 
trouble. I am going through this bill as 
quickly as I can and without attempting 
to discuss the merits of a single item in- 
volved. I am going to point out the high 
spots of legislation in this bill that are 
made in order bv the rule which is under 
consideration. For over 100 years the 
rule in this House has been that appro- 
priation bills should not carry legislation. 
That rule has been violated sometimes by 
unanimous consent. Sometimes with 
reference to some war item it must be 
violated to a certain extent to give us 
the speed that we need, but most gener- 
ally it is a rule that deserves honest 
observation. 

Now the major items in this bill that 
are brought in as a result are these: On 
the bottom of page 75 there is a contract 
authorization to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for the payment of parity pay- 
ments, instead of a direct appropriation. 
This clearly is not in order without a 
rule. I have taken the trouble to figure 
up what the payments wouid be based on 
present prices, and those payments would 
run, instead of $212,000,000 as last year, 
somewhere around $350,000,000 or $400,- 
000,000. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, wil: the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. TABER. I would rather not until 
I have finished my statement with refer- 
ence to this situation. 

Now, that contract authorization does 
not tell the House what it is up against. 
If we are going to have parity payments 
we ought to say how much we are going 
to spend for it, just as we have in the past, 
instead of a blanket contract authori- 
zation in the hands of the Secretary. 

There is another provision in the pro- 
viso beginning on line 13, page 16. There 
is another provision with reference to 
parity payments on the ottom of page 
78. Iam not so sure that that particular 
item would be subject to a point of order, 
but I do think that the attention of the 
House should be called to the item at this 
time. It appears to be, and I have under- 
stood the majority members of the com- 
mittee to contend that that provides a 
prohibition against the sale of Govern- 
ment-owned stocks of farm commodities 
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at less than parity prices. Let me say to 
you that it is not a prohibition. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes, 

Mr. TABER. It is not a prohibition. 
It is simply a prohibition against the use 
of administrative funds appropriated in 
that particular paragraph. Funds could 
be transferred into the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation under the transferability 
clause and a new unit set up in the Com- 
modity Credit for the sale of these com- 
modities, and right within the scope of 
this bill it could be done. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I hardly have time. 
There are two other items that I wish to 
cover. 

Mr. TARVER. Just for a few ques- 
tions. 

Mr. TABER. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. The provision to 
which the gentleman refers is not af- 
fected by this rule at all? 

Mr. TABER. I appreciate that. That 
is not legislation. It is a limitation. 

Then on page 84 there is an item au- 
thorizing the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to give to the Secretary of 
Agriculture $70,000,000 for rehabilitation 
loans. That is clearly not in order with- 
out a rule. To my mind. that is bad. 

Then on page 88 there is an item for 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to advance to the Rural Electrification 
Administration $10,000,000. I would not 
object particularly to that one, although 
I think it ought to come out of the Treas- 
ury if it is to come. 

Then there is a provision for farm 
tenancy, for which funds are supposed to 
be provided, on page 80, at the bottom 
of the page, $45,000,000 out of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

Now, those are the main items. There 
are some others, for which I am sure no 
rule would be asked, but those are the 
main ones. Frankly, they are very in- 
volved propositions and should not be 
brought up here under a rule, in my 
opinion, and carried in an appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The first 
item the gentleman mentioned, the one 
with respect to parity payments under 
the soil-conservation program—would 
that not be in order without a rule, if it 
were in a direct appropriation? 

Mr. TABER. It would; but it is a 
contract authorization, and it is not in 
order, and it ought not to be a contract 
authorization. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years the Rules Committee has been 
criticized for bringing in gag rules and 
closed rules. A great deal of that criti- 
cis came from my colleague and friend 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER]. Today he objects to an open 
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rule, and I am pleased to say that I more 
or less agree with everything he has 
stated. I think a broad rule that makes 
in order legislation injected by the Ap- 
propriations Committee, though there 
may be some justification for this appro- 
priation, is manifestly unfair to the 
legislative committee. The Appropria- 
tions Committee is assuming jurisdiction 
that is not theirs. I hope this is the last 
time that the Appropriations Committee 
will come in with a bill legislating for 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I only have 5 minutes. 

Now, personally I shall vote for the 
rule, because I always believe in giving 
the Members of the House ample op- 
portunity and privilege to vote on any 
important proposition. 

My colleague, a member of the Rules 
Committee, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Netson], has made an ex- 
traordinary effort to obtain the special 
rule to eliminate any points of order 
against many of the provisions in the 
bill. I fully appreciate the great 
interest he is taking in agriculture, 
meaning, of course, the farmers, not only 
of his district but of the United States. 
However, I fear, in his desire and efforts, 
he is urging and fighting for more than 
the farmers are entitled to or even asked 
for. 

He is carrying out the wishes of lead- 
ers of the various agricultural organiza- 
tions and the farm bloc in the House. 

In view that I made it possible that 
this rule is before us, making many of 
the appropriations in order, I take the 
privilege of stating that I feel that the 
farm bloc and agriculture in general 
should realize and appreciate all that 
has been done for them in the last 10 
years under the present administration. 

Every report and all statistics indicate 
the farmers of our country are in better 
position today than ever before in the 
history of our country, and I feel that 
they should desist at this time from urg- 
ing and demanding and forcing through 
additional unneeded appropriations 
when the country is confronted, as it is, 
with such a serious situation. 

I feel that the farmers are just as 
patriotic as any other class of our people, 
but they do not seem, as yet, to realize 
that our security and liberties and free- 
dom are being threatened. 

Therefore, I hope that the farm agri- 
cultures] leaders and the farm bloc, who 
should know and do know, will bring 
home to the American farmers the need 
of real cooperation, and eliminate per- 
sonal selfish interests, so that we can 
utilize the funds available for the prose- 
cution of the war. And what applies to 
the farmers should apply to all Ameri- 
cans alike at this critical time. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. Lewis]. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, today I find 
myself in the unpleasant situation of op- 
Posing, for the second time within a 
couple of weeks, a special rule brought in 
by the Committee on Rules, of which I 
have been a member for several years, 
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and for every member of which I have the 
highest respect and warmest affection. 

I am against this special rule because 
it would waive points of order against the 
pending Agricultural Department appro- 
priation bill. The necessity for this rule 
is that the pending Agricultural Depart- 
ment bill includes legislative provisions, 
which is in violation of clause 2 of rule 
XXI of the Standing Rules of the House 
of Representatives, 

The standing rule prohibiting the in- 
clusion of legislation in appropriation 
bills was first adopted by the House in 
1837—105 years ago. The standing rules 
of the House are based on sound legisla- 
tive experience; they are founded on 
sound principles. When we depart from 
these general standing rules or seek to 
evade them we are inviting trouble. If 
we adopt this special rule we would be 
condoning an action by the Committee 
on Appropriations which would usurp the 
powers and authority of the Committee 
on Agriculture. It is wrong in principle. 
Much as I regret to be obliged to say so, I 
think this special rule ought to be de- 
feated. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. DONDERO]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan that he be permitted to 
speak out of order for 5 minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, on the 
10th day of last November the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee of this House re- 
ported a bill to the House containing 
some 231 projects and amounting to 
nearly $1,000,000,000. It undoubtedly is 
the largest rivers and harbors bill ever 
presented to the House of Representa- 
tives in the history of this Republic. In 
that bill are some 38 projects approved by 
agencies of this Government charged 
with the responsibility of the defense of 
this Nation as being of necessary defense 
value. In the committee rivers and har- 
bors omnibus bill are many projects of a 
controversial nature. Several of these 
projects have heretofore been rejected 
by Congress. 

I have today introduced a bill limited 
to those projects which have been con- 
sidered of national defense value. 

It reduces the committee bill by some 
$600,000,000. The amount of my bill, 
containing these urgently needed defense 
projects, approximates 8400, 000,000. 

On May 21, 1940, the last rivers and 
harbors bill of this Congress was vetoed 
by the President. In the President’s 
veto message he made a suggestion which 
has challenged my attention. I quote 
the President: 


With respect to the few items in the bill 
that are of national defense value, I would 
be glad to approve separate legislation cover- 
ing these projects. 


He said he would consider a rivers and 
harburs bill limited to projects of a na- 
tional defense value. The Nation was 
not at war on May 21, 1940, but the 
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Nation is at war now. It must be con- 
ceded by everyone that the President’s 
suggestion of limiting river and harbor 
work to projects essential to national 
defense is of greater force now than t 
was when he made it in 1940. The bill 
which I have introduced today carries 
out the suggestion made by the Presi- 
dent. And my purpose of introducing 
the bill is to eliminate many highly con- 
troversial projects, reduce the amount of 
the authorization and limit our action to 
those projects which will aid the Nation 
in winning this war. 

Let me remind the House that the pre- 
vious rivers and harbors bill, which was 
vetoed, totaled only $110,000,000, while 
the pending rivers and harbors bill re- 
ported by the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, of which I have the honor to be 
a member, totals nearly $1,000,000,000, or 
nearly 10 times as much. If the Presi- 
dent would veto a bill of $110,000,000, 
certainly we have no right to expect that 
he is going to look with favor upon a bill 
of $1,000,000,000. 

I repeat, the purposes of introducing 
my bill in the House today covering the 
38 projects deemed essential to national 
defense is to meet the requirements 3f 
the President’s veto message and elimi- 
nating many controversial projects, re- 
duce substantially the huge total of the 
omnibus bill, strengthen the effort of the 
Nation in our defense program, and 
thereby serve the Nation best. Let us 
recognize that the economic structure of 
our country is being taxed to the utmost. 
We must attune the legislative program 
of this Nation to that concept. 

In this hour of the Nation’s peril, when 
the American people are being asked to 
practice strict economy, practice self- 
denial, purchase Defense bonds, and con- 
tribute from the national income vast 
sums of money to carry on the Nation’s 
war effort, we can encourage them and 
merit their confidence by our effort in 
the legislative branch of their Govern- 
ment to restrict our expenditures to those 
essentials for the preservation of our 
present forr of government and the 
American way of life. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I also yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and as a member of the subcommittee 
who helped in the preparation of this 
bill, I trust the rule will be adopted. 
There are 14 or 15 legislative and limi- 
tation provisions in the bill. They are 
clearly out of order, and the committee 
has no authority to report them. It 
therefore becomes necessary to get a rule 
to retain them in the bill. I recognize 
all the arguments that have been made 
against the adoption of a rule of this 
kind. First, that the committee ex- 
ceeded its authority, which is correct; 
secondly, that it is an invasion of the 
legislative prerogatives of legislative 
committees, which is also correct; that it 
lends itself to abuses, and I admit that 
freely. But when all is said and done, 
there has got to be some latitude. You 
cannot generalize too freely on provisions 
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of this kind. Perhaps the best answer 
to the whole matter will lie in an analysis 
of the provisions in the bill to which ob- 
jection has been made. 

First, let me say that there is no com- 
mittee that gets the perspective of a Gov- 
ernment agency or a governmental de- 
partment like the Committee on Appro- 
priations. We have been in the commit- 
tee for 5 weeks, early and late, mornings 
and afternoons, on this bill. There has 
been a constant parade of chiefs and 
bureau heads before us, so that we get a 
clear perspective of policy, administra- 
tive procedure, difficulties, abuses, and 
everything else that goes to make up de- 
partmental practice. In view of that 
fact, the committee can often recom- 
mend things that are in the public in- 
terest which would take interminable 
time if we had to resort to legislation. 

For instance, there is a provision here 
to provide for cooperation with the State 
of Florida in connection with the Semi- 
nole Indian Reservation. The reason 
that is included is because the deer in 
Florida are the host to the cattle tick. 
When they escape to the Seminole In- 
dian Reservation you cannot get them. 
The Bureau of Anima] Industry cannot 
eliminate cattle ticks unless it has au- 
thority to cooperate with the State. So 
we ask that it be waived, and it would 
be waived if the rule is adopted. 

There is a provision here for taking 
fees from the timber service and turning 
them back so that they inure to the ben- 
efit of private industry. It would take 
a long time to provide legislation on that 
subject. A bill would have to be intro- 
duced and there would have to be hear- 
ings. Why not waive it now in the 
interest of the public service? 

There is a provision here for consoli- 
dating some laboratories. This would 
save money, it will put research under 
one roof, and it is very definitely in the 
interest of the public good. 

That is one reason why the rule ought 
to be adopted. The second is that there 
are administrative difficulties in every de- 
partment with which you have to deal, 
and the only way you can deal with them 
efficaciously is by putting in some limi- 
tation in an appropriation bill or perhaps 
by including a waiver. 

For instance, there is an item with re- 
spect to travel fees for those who are in 
the farm-inspection service, where they 
travel within the confines of a certain 
city. Should we go to the trouble of 
bringing in a separate bill to cover a 
little item like that? Yet we cannot in- 
clude it unless the rule is adopted. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration, for example, does $6,000,000 
worth of work for the Crop Insurance 
Corporation. This represents a sizable 
sum. You have to make a provision for 
transfer of that money to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. There- 
fore, it constitutes a legislative provi- 
sion in the bill. Should it not be waived 
in the public interest and in the interest 
of good administration? My own answer 
is that it should be. 

There is a provision for making it 
possible for the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion to exact in advance fees for exami- 
nations from the Federal land banks and 
other credit agencies. If you do not do 
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this, they will have to come back after a 
while and ask for a separate appropria- 
tion. Why go through all of this legis- 
lative procedure when that can be done 
here expeditiously and in the interest of 
good administrative procedure? 

There is a sliding scale provided for 
cutting down the money made available 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
reason for that provision in the bill is 
that after we had instituted a number of 
curtailments in the appropriations we 
could not tell definitely how much the 
Secretary’s office ought to be diminished. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some items in controversy like the parity 
item. May I say that the House is not 
foreclosed in its right to deal with the 
matter. It can delete it. An amendment 
can be offered on the floor to delete it if 
the Committee of the Whole so desires. 
So that the House, after all, is serving a 
useful purpose in adopting the rule, re- 
taining good legislative provisions here 
that are necessary, and not call for the 
interminable procedure of going through 
legislative committees, yet retaining its 
right to knock out any provision if it so 
desires. The House loses no rights or 
privileges. The rule, therefore, should be 
adopted. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, this is the usual rule. It is a routine 
rule. It is the same rule we had last year 
on this bill and the same rule we had th 
year before. 

Furthermore, it is a necessary rule. It 
is a rule without which we cannot have 
adequate consideration of this bill. It 
is a rule without which the House of 
Representatives cannot adequately and 
efficiently discharge its duties in the en- 
actment of this legislation. 

It has been said here by a distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois that he opposes 
this rule because he wants to save money. 
That is exactly what this rule does. It 
Saves money. For example, instead of 
making an appropriation for parity pay- 
ments, the item to which my friend from 
New York referred just now, under this 
rule we merely authorize commitments. 
We save $212,000,000 on that item alone. 

Mr. Speaker a special rule is like a sur- 
geon’s knife. It is a sharp instrument. 
It is capable of doing either much good 
or much evil. We have had rules in days 
gone by which were in effect gags under 
which you could neither amend nor de- 
bate. But here you have a rule which 
extends and enlarges the privileges both 
ef debate and amendment. A gag rule 
limits and contracts the rights of the 
Member. This rule broadens and extends 
the privileges of the Member. It provides 
a broader field and a wider latitude in 
the consideration of the bill—one of the 
most important of all the supply bills of 
the session. 

But they say it authorizes the consid- 
eration of items and provisions which 
would otherwise be subject to a point of 
order. That is true. That is true of 
every regular supply bill reported to the 
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House. All of them, and this bill in par- 
ticular, carry and have always carried 
items that are subject to points of order. 
Such items have been carried year after 
year and will continue to be carried in 
this bill and, more or less, in all supply 
bills. 

I recal. that in the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, Thomas L. Blanton, of Texas, was 
elected to the House—one of the most 
useful and most remarkable men who 
ever sat as a Member of this body, and 
one of the most indefatigable. Shortly 
after he came to the House he spent an 
entire summer vacation studying rules 
anc procedure and the following session, 
when the first supply bill came in, he 
secured a chair and took his seat here in 
the Well of the House. That was before 
the day of the microphone and it was 
sometimes difficult to hear either the 
Clerk at the desk or the Members on the 
floor. So he took his seat down here in 
front of the desk and as the bill was read 
lodged a point of order against every 
provision on which there was any ques- 
tion of authorization or legislation. And 
when the Clerk finished reading the bill 
it had been stripped clean. Little was 
left but the skeleton when it went to the 
Senate. 

But note the aftermath. When the 
bill came back from the Senate every 
item that had gone out on a point of 
order had been restored. Mr. Blanton 
was quick to see the futility of the pro- 
ceedings. He had not only failed to ac- 
complish anything by his parliamentary 
crusade against the bill but in the process 
he had brought about two untoward re- 
sults. In the first place, he had deprived 
the House of its constitutional right to 
initiate legislation and, in the second 
place, he had prevented the considera- 
tion of some of the most important fea- 
tures of the bill on their merits. 

And that is what failure to adopt this 
rule will do. It will arbitrarily and sum- 
marily eliminate many items in the bill 
without giving the House the opportunity 
to either debate or vote on them. Would 
it not be better to take up these items 
and debate them and then either vote 
them down or vote them up as the House 
prefers? Is not it better to let all Mem- 
bers of the House pass on them than to 
let one Member of the House throw them 
out on a point of order? The fact that 
we have this rule will not prevent the 
House from voting to strike them out if 
it wants to strike them out. The rule 
merely gives the House the opportunity 
to pass on them. That is what we are 
here for. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri, a member 
of the Committee on Rules and the pro- 
ponent of the pending resolution. 

Mr. NELSON. In other words, the 
only question is whether the House shall 
write this legislation or whether it shall 
be written in part by another body. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is 
precisely the question involved in the 
adoption or rejection of this resolution— 
whether we shall be permitted to debate 
these items on their merits and then 
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vote them up or down, as the House after 
deliberation determines, or whether the 
House shall have no voice in their adop- 
tion or rejection And not least, whether 
the House shall have an opportunity to 
exercise its constitutional prerogative to 
initiate legislation, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
my colleague the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Can the gentleman 
tell us what are the main items in this 
ae wmon this rule is designed to pro- 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. There are 
40 or 50 such items in the bill. I would 
not have time to cite them in the minute 
I have remaining; but the gentleman 
from New York enumerated the major 
items and emphasized 2 of them in 
particular. One was the provision on 
parity payments, under which, as I have 
said, we propose, instead of appropriat- 
ing $212,000,000, to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to make commit- 
ments. 

The purpose of that amendment is to 
save money, to reduce appropriations be- 
cause if it goes out on a point of order it 
will be either reinserted in the Senate or 
be superseded by an appropriation of 
$212,000,000 as in the current law. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY. The gentleman would 
not like to leave the impression with his 
colleagues or with the people of this 
country that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture is not perfectly capable of handling 
agricultural legislation? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The larger 
number of items in the bill to which this 
rule refers are not questions of legisla- 
tion, but questions of authorization, so 
small and in such detail that it would be 
impracticable for any committee of the 
House to initiate legislation merely to 
make them in order. Some of them have 
been carried in this bill for 35 years. 

Mr. MURRAY. This is the fourth year 
I have been in the Congress. I should 
like to state that I believe one member 
of the Committee on Agriculture, the 
gentleman from Georgie [Mr. PACE], 
knows more about agricultural legisla- 
tion than any group of people on the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I heartily 
join the gentleman in the fine tribute he 
pays to the gentleman from Georgia. It 
will be observed that the gentleman from 
Georgia favors giving the House an op- 
portunity to debate these questions and 
then vote on them, instead of knocking 
them out on technical points of order, to 
be returned by another body. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust the House will 
follow the usual routine and agree to the 
resolution in order to have the advantage 
of the combined knowledge and wisdom 
of the House in the consideration of this 
important legislation. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution, 
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The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Taser) there 
were—ayes 93, noes 30. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an address delivered by the Honorable 
Eugene Casey at the Washington day 
dinner at Fort Worth, Tex., on February 
23, 1942. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1943 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6709) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6709, with 
Mr. RAmspeEckK in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. How 
much time in general debate remains? 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
order of the House on yesterday there 
are 1½ hours of general debate today. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PoacE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that possibly we should give some serious 
consideration to the whole purpose of the 
agricultural program as we approach a 
vote on this bill. I think there is a great 
deal of misunderstanding on the part of 
many of our people about. the purpose of 
any agricultural appropriation bill. I 
think it is unfortunate that we have 
Members who, in all good faith, stand 
here in this Well and make the charges 
that have been made quite recently to 
the effect that the farmers are already 
getting more than they ought to get and 
that there is not any reason for passing 
a bill simply to give the farmers some 
more gravy out of the Public Treasury. 

I do not know whether all of you re- 
ceived the pamphlet I received this morn- 
ing from the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration or not. I am sure if you 
did that many of you have not read it, 
because we all receive a great many things 
we do not have time to read. But I hope 
you will take time to read and study this 
pamphlet. It is short. It is clear. It 
gives up-to-the-minute figures which I 
think are exceedingly interesting. It 
shows graphically the comparison be- 


tween the income of the farmers today 
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and in 1929, and the income in nonfarm 
1 — 5 of our cities and the income in 
1929. 

We all look back upon 1929 as that 
great year in which everybody was mak- 
ing so much money. We talk about the 
great income of our industries and the 
high wages and the universal employ- 
ment at that time. In 1929 farm prices 
were 20 percent higher than they are 
today, yet industrial wages are today 
higher than they have ever been in the 
history of the Nation. The nonfarm in- 
come today is greater than it was in 1929, 
but the farmers’ income is only 80 percent 
of what it was in 1929. I am quoting 
from figures released just this morning 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

Those figures, in another way, show 
that the income of the average citizen 
today will buy one-fourth more food 
than it would buy in 1929, and yet when 
we dare to suggest that the farmer is 
justly entitled to get parity for his prod- 
ucts we are told, “Oh, it will set off an 
unhappy inflationary spiral that will 
wreck us all.” Possibly those who pre- 
sent that line of argument do so be- 
lieving they are correct, but I cannot 
feel that they have though this thing 
through. How is it possible to set off 
that dangerous, inflationary spiral sim- 
ply by bringing the farmers’ income up 
to something like what it was back in 
the days when everybody was employed 
and prosperous. Even in 1929 the 
farmer was the least prosperous element 
in our population. 

Today the farmer is making less than 
he was; today the average city man is 
making more than he was; and yet I do 
not think anyone who can think back 
12 or 13 years will deny the fact that 
even in those days the farmer got a rela- 
tively small percentage of the national in- 
come. I simply think that those of us 
who criticize the efforts that are being 
made to improve agriculture, who criti- 
cize every appropriation that is made to 
enable agriculture to improve its own 
situation, should give some thought to 
the disparity that exists between agri- 
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want to call your attention, too, to a very 
unfair statement that is made so often 
when the appropriation bill comes up for 
agriculture. Statements are made, or the 
statement was made last year, because, 
of course, this bill has $400,000,000 or 
more than that; nearly one-half billion 
cut out from what it was last year. Yet 
we were told that Congress had appro- 
priated a billion dollars to give to the 
farmers. And some of you do not realize 
or do not seem to realize that there was 
but $212,000,000 of that that went out in 
the vay of the parity payments about 
which they are talking. Less than one- 
fifth of the sum total of the agricultural 
appropriation bill was distributed in the 
form of those payments that it is so often 
said were made to the farmer. 

Most of that billion dollars was used to 
operate the various agencies of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I am talking 
now about those bills that have been criti- 
cized so severely in the past, when the 
agricultural appropriation included, for 
instance, the Bureau of Public Roads. I 
do not know why the farmer should be 
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blamed for all the cost of transporting 
all the products from New York City to 
Atlanta by truck, yet that is being done 
and it is all charged to agriculture, as 
are all of the activities of the Department 
of Agriculture, including such agencies as 
the food stamps and the Farm Security 
which are in large part direct relief 
agencies giving even larger benefits te 
cities than to rural areas. Every one of 
the activities of one of the most far- 
reaching departments of the Nation has 
been charged up to the farmer. We have 
been told on this floor by Members who, 
apparently, did not know any better, that 
all of that billion dollars per year was 
being given to the farmer as parity pay- 
ments. About 20 cents out of the dollar 
of your last agricultural appropriation 
bill was used to make these adjustment 
payments to your farmer. 

So I beseech those of you who are so 
ready to stand here and speak of pay- 
ments you are going to make to the farm- 
er, and who charge that they are caus- 
ing the prices in this country to go into 
an inflationary spiral, to think of the 
facts for a moment before being so free 
with criticism. This bill specifically pro- 
vides that no parity payments shall be 
made except where payments are re- 
quired to bring the farmer’s price up to 
parity. Let us enact legislation like this 
bill, and bring the price of farm prod- 
ucts up to a parity. Iam not asking that 
you give the farmer more than his share, 
I am not asking that you pay him over- 
time or double time for the times he 
works on Sundays, or for the long after- 
noons he works long after every shop is 
closed in the surrounding towns, nor for 
the hours he puts in before daylight. I 
am not asking you to pay anything to 
him except a mere parity, which would 
assure him, if he should be raising cotton, 
about 18 cents an hour for his work. I 
do ask you that you at least leave the 
present level, which will permit him to 
make about 18 cents an hour for his work. 
I don’t ask you to give him double time 
or time and a half, but just enough for 
his crop so that he will make 18 cents an 
hour. Let us pass a bill here that will 
enable the farmer to know that he will 
receive parity for what he grows, let us 
have a bill that will enable him by the 
sale of his own products to get a reason- 
able price, and if you do, you will not 
have to pay out any subsidies to the 
farmer. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. POAGE. Les. 

Mr. KERR. As I understand it the 
farmers of this country constitute about 
one-third of our population. Will the 
gentleman tell us what percentage of the 
national income the farmer receives for 
his products? 

Mr. POAGE. About 9 percent. 

Mr. KERR. My recollection is that it 
is just a little more than that. 

Mr, POAGE. It may run as high as 11 
percent, if you include the payments that 
the Government has made. 

Mr. KERR. And one-third of the peo- 
ple of the Nation, who do a business quite 
as important as any other business, re- 
ceive less than 11 percent of the na- 
tional income, 
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Mr. POAGE. That is right, and I 
do not think anybody can contend that 
the farmers are robbing the public when 
that is all they get. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. A statement was 
inserted in the Recorn yesterday, giving 
the percentages from 1930 to 1940, and in 
1940 the farm income was 7.2 percent of 
the national income. 

Mr. POAGE. Yes. For a long time 
it was 7 percent, and even now, with Gov- 
ernment aid, it is less than 11 percent. 
In any event, the farmer is not getting 
his fair share of the national income, 
and unless the farmer’s income is in- 
creased, he simply will not be able to 
increase food production as is needed to 
win the war. The farmer is not going 
to strike, but farm labor is scarce and 
high, farm machinery is scarce and costs 
lots of money. The cost of farming has 
been going up rapidly. No matter how 
willing the farmer is to work long hours 
and 7 days per week, he simply cannot 
produce the needed crops unless we see 
to it that he has enough income to pay 
his running cost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE BUNGLING 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, 
with our very existence as a Nation at 
stake; with every effort being made to 
build up our military and naval strength 
so that we may crush the forces of ag- 
gression who would enslave us, it is im- 
perative that we have national unity, 
and above all, confidence in our Govern- 
ment. 

We must have that unity and confi- 
dence if we are going to win this war. 

Therefore, it behooves us, as Members 
of the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment, to do all we can to promote unity 
and confidence, and to put down and do 
away with those things which tend to 
undermine them. 

To my mind, nothing is doing more to 
undermine public confidence than the 
bungling and frivolous manner in which 
a vital and important branch of our de- 
fense program—the matter of civilian 
defense—has been and is being carried 
on. 

Of course, the Office of Civilian De- 
fense is a relatively new agency, organ- 
ized to deal with a matter about which 
we, in this country, have had no previous 
experience. Some mistakes might there- 
fore be anticipated and condoned, but we 
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have the right to expect that the respon- 


sible officials of that agency would at 
least have some slight conception of the 
object and purpose for which-it was pri- 
marily created, or ought to have been 
created, namely, the protection of civil- 
ian life and property. The sad fact is, 
however, that they have not demon- 
strated any such understanding. In- 
stead of concentrating their activities on 
air-raid precautions, they have used a 
large part of their funds to carry on vari- 
ous sociological and entertainment pro- 
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grams more related to Sunday-school 
picnics than to the fierce realities of war. 

While our people throughout the coun- 
try have been crying out for instructions 
as to what to do in case of an air raid, 
and how to take measures for their pro- 
tection; while they vainly seek instruc- 
tion in the use of gas masks, in the han- 
dling of incendiary bombs, and in first- 
aid work; while they await the produc- 
tion and distribution of gas masks, steel 
helmets, auxiliary fire-fighting appa- 
ratus, and other necessary equipment, 
what do we find the vital and important 
Office of Civilian Defense to be doing? 

Up until the time Dean Landis re- 
cently took charge of that agency, it was 
devoting its energies and funds in a large 
measure to such frivolous activities as 
these: 

Hiring a professional dancer, at $4,600 
per year, to “develop dancers, rhythmic 
exercises, and the like, particularly for 
children who might be congregated to- 
gether in times of disaster, such as air 
raids and the like.” 

Hiring a Hollywood movie star to ar- 
range for public entertainments. 

Hiring a colored track star, at $3,200 
per year, to serve as a “roving staff as- 
sistant” on racial relations. 

Hiring a number of racial relations ad- 
visers at $4,600 per year, 

Hiring a newspaperman, at $12.77 per 
day and expenses, to go around the coun- 
try writing “human-interest stories” re- 
lating to civilian defense. 

Hiring a football coach, at $4,600 per 
year, to promote sporting exhibitions of 
all kinds and encourage physical recrea- 
tion programs. 

Hiring a consultant on labor problems 
at $22.22 per day. 

Setting up a Know Your Govern- 
ment Division, with a chief receiving 
$8,000 per year, consultants receiving up 
to $22.22 per day and expenses, and a 
number of other highly paid executives. 

etting up a Physical Fitness Division, 
with a large number of high-salaried em- 
ployees receiving up to $5,600 annually. 

Setting up a Youth Activities Division 
to carry on various activities among the 
younger people. 

None of these activities and others I 
could mention have the slightest rela- 
tionship to the ostensible purpose of the 
Office of Civilian Defense, which ought 
to be to provide for the protection of life 
and property in case of air raids. Just 
why they should have been allowed to 
have been carried on in the first place 
is difficult to understand, but what is 
most deplorable is that many of these 
activities are still to be continued under 
the new head of the agency, Dean Landis, 
of the Harvard Law School. 

It is true tha. Mr. Landis has made 
some changes in the organization which 
he inherited from his predecessor, which 
do away with some of the criticisms 
which have been leveled against it. 

However, in the case of the Physical 
Fitness Division, its activities and per- 
sonnel are simply being transferred to 
another Government agency, under Mr. 
McNutt. The public money will thus 
continue to be spent for the physical- 
fitness programs, 
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Mr. Landis has definitely stated that 
the activities being carried on by Mr. 
Melvyn Douglas, the movie star, will be 
continued despite the recent action by 
Congress in prohibiting the use of any 
of the $100,000,000 civilian-defense fund 
for public entertainments, dancing, and 
so forth. 

Testifying last week before the Joint 
Committee on Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, of which I have the honor 
to be a member, Mr. Landis pointed out 
that the administrative funds for his 
agency come not from a direct appro- 
priation by Congress but from emer- 
gency funds allocated to it by the Presi- 
dent, which are not subject to the limi- 
tation which Congress recently imposed. 
This is just another example of how the 
will of Congress can be thwarted by Gov- 
ernment agencies through the use of 
lump-sum appropriations. 

It will be recalled that the Office of 
Civilian Defense was created by Execu- 
tive order of the President on May 20, 
1941. It is an agency or division of the 
Office for Emergency Management, for 
the support of which Congress has ap- 
propriated lump-sum amounts to the 
President. The first allotment made to 
the agency by the President was in the 
amount of $931,000, of which there had 
been spent, up to January 31, 1942, some 
$365,000, of which $126,000 went for 
travel allowances. The agency has a 
total personnel of over 800, of whom 117 
serve without compensation. The pres- 
ent pay roll, on an annual basis, is ap- 
proximately $1,500,000, not counting the 
salaries of 99 employees who are on loan 
from other agencies. 

The President’s Executive order set- 
ting up the Office of Civilian Defense 
provides that the Director shall coordi- 
nate Federal and State activities, assist 
State and local governments in establish- 
ing defense councils and other agencies 
for civilian defense, plan measures de- 
signed to afford adequate protection of 
life and property in the event of emer- 
gency, sponsor the training of civilians 
in different civilian defense programs, 
and so on. Section 5 provides for the 
establishment of a voluntary participa- 
tion committee to serve as an advisory 
and planning body “in considering pro- 
posals and developing programs designed 
to sustain national morale and to provide 
opportunities for constructive civilian 
participation in the defense effort.” 
Section 6 empowers the Director to “ap- 
point such additional advisory commit- 
tees with respect to State and local coop- 
eration, national morale, civil defense 
planning, civilian participation, and re- 
lated defense activities, as he may find 
necessary or desirable.” 

It was under sections 5 and 6 of the 
Executive order that the so-called “frills 
and furbelows” of the Office of Civilian 
Defense were set up. It is now apparent 
that some of these activities, instead of 
building up national morale, have tended 
to undermine the faith of the people in 
their Government, which we must all ad- 
mit is a serious thing, especially in time 
of war. Legislative action by the Con- 
gress restricting the Office of Civilian 
Defense to activities directly connected 
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with the protection of civilian life and 
property is clearly called for under the 
circumstances. 

Recently Congress passed an act au- 
thorizing an appropriation of $100,000,- 
000 to provide protection of persons and 
property from bombing attacks. When 
this legislation was before the House, a 
provision was originally written into the 
bill transferring the Office of Civilian 
Defense to the War Department. This 
action was taken largely as a result of 
the dissatisfaction with, and criticism of, 
the administration of the agency under 
its civilian head, and because of the feel- 
ing that the n litary authorities were 
better qualified to carry on the work. 
This provision was subsequently elimi- 
nated in the Senate, and was not a part 
of the act as finally passed. Iam of the 
opinion that the House acted wisely at 
the time, and I hope the transfer of the 
agency to the War Department will 
again be given consideration. 

When the appropriation bill providing 
the $100,000,000 of civilian defense funds 
was subsequently before the House, a 
limitation was written into the measure 
prohibiting the use of any of the money 
“to promote, produce, or carry on in- 
structions or to direct instructions in 
physical fitness by dancers, fan dancing, 
street shows, theatrical performances, or 
other public entertainments.” The Sen- 
ate retained the provision and it became 
law. Unfortunately, however, it has not 
been effective in stopping the activities 
which it clearly prohibited, the reason 
being that the limitation applied only 
to the $100,000,000 appropriated by the 
bill, and not to the emergency funds 
previously allocated to the Office of 
Civilian Defense by the President. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
made an effort to amend the bill so that 
the limitation would have applied to all 
funds used for civilian defense, from 
whatever source obtained, but his 
amendment was ruled out of order as 
constituting legislation on an appropri- 
ation bill. Hence further action by the 
Congress is necessary in order that its 
effort to restrict the use of civilian de- 
fense funds to the protection of civilian 
life and property may be made effective. 

At the hearing last week before the 
Joint Committee on Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures the following colloquy with 
reference to this matter occurred be- 
tween Director Landis and the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKEL- 
LAR]: 

Senator McKELLAR, Then, as I understand 
it, notwithstanding the limitation that the 
law put on it, you are using other moneys 
that come into your hands for carrying on 
these things that you are prohibited by law 
from using this appropriation for, is that 
right? 

Mr. Lanois. Well, in a sense, that is right. 

Senator McCKELLAR, In a sense. I think it 
is absolutely right in all senses. I think 
what you are doing is just using the funds 
that come into your hands in another way 
for the very purpose that you are prohibited 
from using them by this law. 


When Mr. Landis said he would follow 
the limitation set up in the $100,000,000 
gran defense fund, Senator MCKELLAR 

ded: 
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Senator MCKELLAR. But you use the money 
that comes into your hands from other 
sources in direct violation of that law. In 
other words, what happens is this: You have 
got a fund coming from two sources. The 
larger part of that fund of $100,000,000 comes 
from Congress under a law that prohibits you 
from using it for certain purposes, and yet 
you indirectly evade that law by spending 
for these prohibited activities, by using the 
other fund on the ground that that it is not 
hedged about with that prohibition. 


Senator McCKELLAR thus makes clear 
that until Congress regains control of all 
the funds going to the Office of Civilian 
Defense many of the activities which 
have been subject to criticism because 
they have no direct relation to civilian 
defense will be continued. Congress has 
already definitely stated its intent in the 
matter, and while the Office of Civilian 
Defense may be within the letter of the 
law in continuing to carry on certain pro- 
hibited programs with Presidential funds 
not within the reach of the congressional 
prohibition, it certainly is not within the 
spirit or purpose of the law in so doing. 

Not only has the Office of Civilian De- 
fense wasted public money sorely needed 
for civilian defense by engaging in non- 
essential and frivolous activities, but it 
is filled with incompetents and misfits 
who are not capable of carrying on its 
primary functions. A large part of the 
personnel were recruited from other 
Government agencies, including the 
W. P. A., and few have the slightest qual- 
ifications for the work in which they are 
engaged. Should any section of our 
country be subjected to an air raid, this 
incompetence may result in a tragic and 
unnecessary loss of life and property. A 
thorough housecleaning is in order, and 
it cannot come too soon. No effort 
should be spared to secure the most qual- 
ified and experienced persons to carry 
out this important program. 

While I realize it may be difficult to 
secure the services of persons experi- 
enced in actual dir raids, at least it 
should be possible to place at the head 
of the agency, and in key posts, men who 
have at least made a thorough study of 
the subject. 

There must be some people in this 
country who have witnessed at first hand 
the air-raid measures taken in England 
and who are acquainted with their work- 
ings. Certainly our military authorities 
have some knowledge of the matter. 

Measures have been introduced in the 
other branch looking to the transfer of 
the Office of Civilian Defense to the War 
Department, and I am in hopes that they 
will be favorably considered so that the 
House, which has previously voted for 
the transfer, may again have the oppor- 
tunity to act on the matter. 

In the meantime the least the officials 
of the agency can do is confine their ac- 
tivities to matters strictly related to the 
protection of life and property. Our 
people are not interested in rhythmic 
dancing, physical-fitness programs, or 
public entertainments. These will not 
save them from bomb splinters or protect 
their homes from fires caused by incen- 
diary bombs, They are simply a waste of 
public funds, which results only in under- 
mining morale and shaking public con- 
fidence, 
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I agree 100 percent with Senator BYRD, 
of Virginia, chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, in saying to Dean Landis: 

I want to make the suggestion that the best 
way to restore the confidence of the people of 
the country in the Government, in my judg- 
ment, is to strip the organization of these 
useless frills, stop talking about the physical- 
fitness part of it. I do not think they have 
any place whatever in the organization. The 
activities of the organization should be de- 
voted to what may be regarded as actual 
protective defense. 


Likewise I agree with the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DOUGHTON], 
also a member of the joint committee, 
who said: 

The morale of the people seems to be 
greatly disturbed, the unity of the people 
seems to be seriously affected by the publicity 
that has been given to what has taken place 
in your agency, and it is going to make, in my 
opinion, the financing of our war program 
much more difficult. The taxpayers are com- 
plaining. They are complaining in the most 
critical way, the most critical language. They 
are willing to support the war program, they 
are anxious to do it, they are anxious to 
cooperate in every way, but they are criticiz- 
ing certain things that the agencies them- 
selves are doing. They are using that as an 
excuse, in my judgment, as a reason for 
failing to wholeheartedly cooperate in this 
war effort, paying the taxes, giving up their 
boys, their husbands to go into the Army. 
„ > I think it is more serious than a 
lot of people realize. 


Not only is this true of the general 
public, but the voluntary civil-defense 
workers in the local communities are 
themselves losing heart in their work, 
many of them, because of their inability 
to secure equipment, instruction, and co- 
operation from Washington. Virtually 
the whole burden of civilian defense has 
fallen on the State and local govern- 
ments, and on the individual voluntary 
workers, who in many instances have had 
to go to great personal expense in secur- 
ing what little equipment they have. My 
own State of Massachusetts recently ap- 
propriated $2,500,000 for civilian defense, 
and I assume other States have taken 
similar action. 

Of course, the State and local govern- 
ments have some responsibility in the 
matter, and it is proper that they should 
share the expense of protecting their 
people, which I know they will do. But 
they expect, and should receive, full co- 
operation from Washington. 

The $100,000,000 fund which Congress 
has provided contemplates the spending 
of $57,200,000 for emergency fire-fighting 
equipment, $29,900,000 for gas masks, 
$8,000,000 for steel helmets, protective 
clothing, and insignia, and $4,900,000 for 
emergency medical supplies and equip- 
ment. These are all to be supplied to 
the local communities on the basis of 
need, indicating that those communities 
which can are supposed to take care of 
their own requirements to the extent of 
their ability to do so. 

Let me say in conclusion that I do not 
wish to seem too critical of Mr. Landis, 
who only recently took over the respon- 
sibilities as head of the Office of Civilian 
Defense. Most of the activity about 
which such severe complaints have been 
made occurred before he assumed office. 
He has already made certain improve- 
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ments in the agency and doubtless will 
make more. In 30 days he is to report 
back to the Joint Committee on Non- 
essential Expenditures regarding the re- 
forms he is now undertaking. However, 
he must carry out his orders, and he con- 
strues those orders as requiring the con- 
tinuation of certain functions which I 
believe a majority of the Congress and 
certainly the majority of our citizens feel 
ought to be discontinued. 

Hence, it is desirable that the Congress 
legislate on the matter, transferring the 
office to the War Department, where it 
belongs, and prescrihing definite limita- 
tions under which the agency shall func- 
tion, so as to confine its activities to 
strictly protective measures. 

We learned our lesson at Pearl Harbor 
by not being prepared. Let us not re- 
peat it in the matter of civilian defense. 
It is nothing short of a crime the way 
this important program has been bungled 
thus far. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the gentle- 
man believe that it is entirely possible for 
the people of this country to be united 
upon the matter of prosecuting this war, 
and at the same time also impossible for 
us to bring about unity on a lot of ques- 
tions which are not incidental to the war, 
but which can be deferred until the war 
proposition is settled? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think the great 
trouble with the whole situation is that 
the executive department takes on to 
itself rights and privileges not granted 
by the Congress. We are here either to 
aid in the prosecution of the war with a 
unity of purpose to accomplish the de- 
feat of our opponents, or we better not 
try to legislate at all, if we cannot have 
the harmony that must occur in legis- 
lation to prosecute the war. The gentle- 
man understands that matters that I 
have referred to in my remarks are from 
hearings held last week by the committee 
on nondefense items, and that Senator 
Byrp, Senator McHELLAR, and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. DoucHton] all very seriously 
criticized this method of carrying on the 
procedure to which I have referred, un- 
der so-called civic defense, which has 
nothing whatever to do with the Execu- 
tive protecting our people back home and 
supplying them with gas masks and all 
of the equipment necessary to defense in 
time of war. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is the matter 
which I had in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES, Mr. Chairman, today the 
future of Farm Security Administration 
must be decided. But let us not decide it 
in terms of dollars and cents. Let us talk 
about something more important than 
dollars and cents. Let us talk about 
human values, about freedom from want, 
about rehabilitation in citizenship. Those 
are the things I have seen come from the 
work of the Farm Security Administra- 
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tion, and to me they transcend dollars 
and cents. 

Surely every man here knows of the 
tragic circumstances to which the small 
farmers were reduced during the past 15 
years. Time after time we have seen 
sharecroppers, tenants, even landowners 
who were destitute. Many of them were 
broken in health and broken in spirit. 
Year after year they were beaten down 
into the soil they tilled. Yet I have seen 
those people brought back, seen them 
made useful, seen them taught to be of 
self-sustaining, seen them achieve a de- 
gree of independence. I have seen those 
things happen in the lean years, to peo- 
ple who could be reached only through 
one agency, the rural rehabilitation pro- 
gram of farm security. Some folks say 
it cost a lot of money. Actually it costs 
very little to help one of these families, 
but whatever the cost, we have got some- 
thing to show for it. 

Why were those people destitute? 
Were they willing to work? If they got 
hungry, if their children died because 
there was no money to buy medicine, if 
they learned to steal, whose fault was it? 
A benevolent society often found it easy 
to say they were too sorry to work, that 
they got what they deserved. 

As a matter of fact, to work was all that 
most little farmers knew. They were 
born to toil, year in and year out. In 
the cold and wet of winter or the heat 
and drought of summer it was always the 
same. Sick or well, the crops had to be 
tended. Ragged clothes, broken-down 
furniture, the picture seldom changed. 
And always in the fall the same pitiful 
little pile of produce, going to pay debts 
and interest. Sometimes they were 
stripped of their meager resources by 
crop failure or bad prices; sometimes by 
grasping landlords or supply agents. 
Many were untrained even in simple busi- 
ness calculations, untaught in modern 
agriculture. They were easy victims. 

They are the people who have been 
reached by rehabilitation. God only 
knows how they managed to keep going, 
to keep trying. But keep trying they did, 
and now rehabilitation has proved that a 
helping hand and wise counsel is what 


they needed to be able to stand on their. 


own feet. 

Rehabilitation has taught them some- 
thing about the business of farming, 
about balanced expenditures, about di- 
versification, about the importance of 
livestock. It has taught them to grow 
gardens and to produce a year-round 
food supply. It has taught them how to 
plan their work—and their future. 
These are simple, rudimentary things— 
but terribly important to people who have 
been denied this training. Rehabilita- 
tion has helped the little farmer to 
brighten his home, to have new pieces of 
furniture occasionally, to have flowers in 
the yard, and farm machinery in the 
barn. But more than all these it has 
brought security, confidence, citizenship, 
the right to hold up his head. I know 
these things are true, because I have seen 
them. I have seen derelicts made into 
independent, useful citizens. I have seen 
those men learn to take a part in com- 
munity organization and advancement. 
They were worth the investment. 
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No; I am not talking about dollars 
and cents. Iam not even discussing the 
absolute necessity for all-out food pro- 
duction which in itself is justification 
enough for the continuation of this pro- 
gram. I am talking about human val- 
ues, I am talking about freedom from 
want. Those are the real objectives we 
achieve through farm security. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ENGEL.] 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, on Mon- 
day, March 2, 1942, I spoke to this House 
at length regarding an agreement be- 
tween Sidney Hillman, of the War Pro- 
duction Board, and Donald Nelson, head 
of that Board, whereby manufacturers 
of women’s clothing were not permitted 
to bid on Army clothing contracts. The 
argument was advanced that, in view of 
the fact that the two million or more 
men who are in the Army and more to 
go into the Army are no longer purchas- 
ing clothes in civilian life, therefore the 
manufacturers and workers making 
men’s garments were entitled to this busi- 
ness. I pointed out the fact that pri- 
vate industry was deprived of some 600,- 
000,000 pounds of wool and nearly a bil- 
lion yards of various types of cloth, and 
properly so, under priority rulings to sup- 
ply the defense needs; that it will require 
563,123,000 shirts, field jackets, trousers, 
overcoats, mackinaws, coats, cotton and 
woolen drawers, and cotton and woolen 
undershirts to supply an Army of 6,000,- 
000 men for 2 years; that it was abso- 
lutely impossible for the present men’s 
garment industry to supply that demand 
without expanding tremendously both in 
floor space, workers, and machines and 
that the Government could not take this 
tremendous amount of material out of 
the market and then deny contracts to 
garment workers making ladies’ gar- 
ments without throwing thousands of 
these workers out of work. 

I now wish to call the attention of the 
House to a situation existing in Toledo, 
Ohio. I am informed that there are 
17,000 Negroes in that city and that it 
has been extremely difficult for these 
Negroes to obtain employment outside of 
W. P. A. or N. Y. A. There are approxi- 
mately 9,000 white women employed in 
the factories of that city, according to 
the information I have. I am informed 
that there are no colored women em- 
ployed in a Toledo factory, even as char- 
women or scrubwomen. I am informed 
that colored men and women who are 
heads of families are unable to find em- 
ployment in these factories, even though 
a great many of these plants are work- 
ing on Government orders making de- 
fense material paid for by the taxpayers 
of the Nation. Some of these 17,000 Ne- 
groes are property owners; they all pay 
indirect taxes and, I believe, are entitled 
as American citizens, to have the same 
rights to work as other citizens, white or 
colored, have. 

In August 1940, a group of these Ne- 
groes, trying to relieve the situation, got 
together and contacted Government of- 
ficials with the idea in mind of trying to 
find some kind of defense employment 
for these unemployed Negroes. I have 
before me a number of letters from offi- 
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cials of the Defense Contract Service of 
both the Cleveland and Washington 
offices. 

I have also before me a copy of a letter 
written by the Secretary of War, the 
Honorable Henry L. Stimson, pertaining 
to this matter. There is no doubt in my 
mind from the facts as presented to me 
that this group of Negroes were encour- 
aged by these Government officials to set 
up a cooperative association with a prom- 
ise of obtaining defense business. They 
were encouraged to organize and did or- 
ganize the American Enterprise Asso- 
ciates, Inc., a cooperative association, the 
purpose of which was to acquire in some 
way factory space and machinery to take 
Government contracts for Army clothing. 
They were told by the Government offi- 
cials that this was the only way that they 
could participate in defense contracts for 
the manufacture of Government ma- 
terial. 

They were further told that they had 
to have an organization with which the 
Government could deal, that if they could 
perfect an organization, acquire factory 
space and machinery, that the Govern- 
ment would give them contracts. Fol- 
lowing the instructions of the Govern- 
ment they perfected this organization on 
October 5, 1940, after making frequent 
trips to Washington. On November 5, 
1940, this group were low bidders on 5,500 
Army overcoats. They were informed 
that the bid could not be accepted, be- 
cause the factory was not yet ready. On 
August 13, 1941, Paul A. Gerhart, Jr., of 
the Defense Contract Service notified 
this group, nearly 1 year after they were 
incorporated, that they could not bid on 
any Army clothing contracts, because: 


The sewing, stitching, and garment indus- 
try is one in which even with present defense 
orders there is considerable unemployment 
and many idle factories. It is the opinion of 
the office concerned that to make an excep- 
tion to their practice of discouraging the 
organization of new companies in this field 
would only aggravate an already serlous situ- 
ation within the industry. I am advised fur- 
ther that it would, therefore, not be a sound 
economic policy, even though the cause is a 
worthy one, to further expand this industry. 


Is it not strange that it took these offi- 
cials almost a year to discover that there 
was unemployment in this industry? Is 
it not strange that this group was per- 
mitted to spend money, mortgage their 
homes, and were encouraged by these 
very Government officials to organize a 
company, only to be informed that be- 
cause of these reasons they would not 
even be permitted to bid on an Army 
clothing contract? ; 

On August 25, 1941, the American En- 
terprise Associates, Inc., under Mr. Olan- 
der J. Smith, president, accepted an invi- 
tation on the part of Army officials to bid, 
and did bid, on 35,000 wool overcoats. 
They were low bidder, being 68 cents per 
coat below the next lowest bidder. De- 
spite the fact that the bid of the Ameri- 
can Enterprise group was 68 cents lower, 
they were not given the contract. 

Mr. Chairman, there are 17,000 Negro 
people in the city of Toledo, Ohio, includ- 
ing 5,000 Negro children enrolled in 
school. Many of these people are gradu- 
ates of the University of Michigan, Ohio 
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State, Oberlin College, University of I- 
linois, Howard University, Northwestern, 
and many other institutions. 

Mr. Olander J. Smith, president of this 
cooperative company, is a graduate of 
Northwestern University law school, at- 
tended the University of Minnesota, 
Howard University, and Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has had 9 years’ practice at 
the bar and 20 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. I have examined the statement of 
the Ohio Employment Service personally 
and find there many colored people listed 
as having had anywhere from 5 months 
to 34 years’ experience in the various 
branches of the garment industry. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Does the gentle- 
man mean to tell me that these worthy 
colored people of my State can only fur- 
nish soldiers and taxpayers and cannot 
find work outside of Government institu- 
tions, like W. P. A. and N. Y. A.? Does 
that condition exist in my State of Ohio? 
That they can have no part in necessary, 
emergent war work? 

Mr. ENGEL. That is the situation in 
the city of Toledo, according to informa- 
tion given me. 

Sewers, cutters, markers, and every 
type of labor necessary in that industry 
are found there, and yet this group can 
find no employment outside of N. Y. A. 
and W. P. A. A white supervisory staff, 
I am informed, is ready to assist them. 
Single persons cannot get on relief or 
W. P. A., but are forced to beg or forced 
to crime. Here we have a situation where 
the Government is letting, or will let, 
contracts for over 563,000,000 items of 
clothing which cannot possibly be made 
by the groups within the industry itself, 
and yet this group who have been encour- 
aged by the Government for over a year, 
followed instructions, mortgaged their 
homes, spent money, took up collections 
in churches—nickels, dimes, and quar- 
ters—to pay the expenses of representa- 
tives here, are unable to obtain a con- 
tract for one overcoat or able to earn 
$1 in defense industry. If these 2 con- 
tracts upon which it was low bidder had 
been given to this company it would have 
commenced production within 30 days 
and employed up to 500 of these unem- 
ployed Negroes, thereby saving the tax- 
payers thousands of dollars which neces- 
sarily will be expended to feed and care 
for those who qualify for N. Y. A., and 
W. P. A., and relief. 

Mr. Chairman, on February 21, 1942, 
the Cleveland Call Post had the following 
editorial which I want to read: 

THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS 

No nation combatting the increasing threat 
of totalitarianism can afford arbitrarily to 
exclude large segments of its population from 
its defense industries. Even more important 
is it for us to strengthen our unity and morale 
by refuting at home the very theorles which 
we are fighting abroad. 

Our Government cannot countenance con- 
tinued discrimination against American citi- 
zens in defense production. Industry must 
take the initiative in opening the doors of 
employment to all loyal and qualified workers, 
regardless of race, national origin, religion, or 
color, American workers, both organized and 
unorganized, must be prepared to welcome the 
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general and much-needed employment of 
fellow workers of all racial and nationality 
origins in defense industries, 

In the present emergency it is imperative 
that we deal effectively and speedily with this 
problem, I shall expect the Office of Produc- 
tion Management to take immediate steps to 
facilitate the full utilization of our productive 
manpower. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


I conclude by saying, “Mr. President, 
both the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and the War Production Board 
have refused to act in the Toledo 
situation. It is up to you.” 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
yields back 5 minutes. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. WICKERSHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
first I want to briefly speak of the Soil 
Conservation Service. In the Soil Con- 
servation Service program they make a 
soil-conservation survey, and in this con- 
nection they determine the kind of soil, 
the percent of the slope, the amount of 
erosion already taken place, the present 
use of the land. That is necessary in 
order to know what plan or procedure to 
follow to prevent further erosion. 

Second, the soil-conservation plan is 
the control of erosion and increased pro- 
duction. I want you gentlemen to bear 
in mind that the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice is one of the most important items in 
our program, because of the increased 
production resulting from the program. 

Third, the establishment of the soil- 
conservation practice, which includes 
running terraces, contour of the soil, and 
the strip planning. 

Fourth, advising with the farmers rela- 
tive to maintenance. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I agree with the 
gentleman in regard to this vital pro- 
gram. We must not in this war, through 
neglect, repeat the awful mistake of the 
other war with reference to our soil re- 
sources. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Morpocx, 
you are absolutely correct in your con- 
clusions. Coming from Oklahoma—a 
Plains State, like yours—I can readily 
understand your problems since they are 
similar to mine. Now, another item un- 
der consideration is the Farm Security 
Administration, 

I will not dwell on these other agri- 
cultural agencies. It seems the appro- 
priations will go through without too 
much trouble, but the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration is receiving considerable 
criticism. It is like a man who has 10 
children. Because of the fact that one 
of the children becomes slightly way- 
ward is no excuse or reason to condemn 
the other nine. By reason of the fact 
that this one child does only one had 
thing is no reason to condemn the child. 
I say to you that the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration has done a splendid job in 
the majority of the fields. I personally 
know what the Farm Security Admin- 
istration is doing in Oklahoma and Tex- 
as. I personally made a trip to Dallas 
and Fort Worth to see what the Farm 
Security Administration and the Soil 
Conservation Service were doing. I did 
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the same in Oklahoma. I have examined 
their records. I am a pretty good audi- 
tor, myself, as well as having spent 18 
years on a farm. I tell you that the 
Farm Security Administration is taking 
care of the little farmer. I ran for Con- 
gress three times before I was elected. 
I talked to these poor people. I ate with 
them. I paid my 3 cents and my nickel 
for the school lunches, cooked from prod- 
ucts furnished in connection with the 
food-stamp plan. I know what the small 
farmers are doing, and I tell you that 
today, of all times, we need to take care 
of the Farm Security Administration and 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield to the 
gentlemen from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have heard the 
same criticism made against the experi- 
mental work done by the Farm Security 
Administration, in the field as well as on 
the floor of this House. I want to say to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma that I 
have recently received letters from some 
of the ablest men of my State, men of 
affairs, presidents of colleges and uni- 
versities, and businessmen, sanctioning 
the work that has been done by the Farm 
Security Administration in Arizona. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I want to thank 
the gentleman from Arizona for his valu- 
able contribution, May I state to you 
Congressmen that through my associa- 
tion with the gentleman from Arizona 
not only on the floor of the House but in 
our committee work on the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation I have 
learned to highly respect his decisions 
and efforts in behalf of the tillers of the 
soil. The gentleman from Arizona has 
proven himself to be one of the farmers’ 
best friends in Congress. 

I wish to call your attention to page 
13 of the newspaper PM of Monday, 
March 2, 1942. Not only do the farmers 
and businessmen endorse the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, but I call to the 
attention of you Congressmen, who rep- 
resent the labor leaders, to notice this 
headline which reads as follows: 
MURRAY URGES SUPPORT OF THE FARM SECURITY 

ADMINISTRATION 

Philip Murray, president of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, rallied to the sup- 
port of the Farm Security Administration. 


Mr. Chairman, during the past year 
farm security has been preparing for an 
all-out mobilization of the efforts of low- 
income farm families to contribute fully 
to the national defense, and more re- 
cently to the national war effort. The 
campaign has had a twofold objective: 
to enable small, low-income farmers 
without other sources of credit to produce 
vital war foods for lend-lease and domes- 
tic purposes, and to help them produce 
plenty of good food for their own use and 
hence reduce their consumption of war 
foods on the Nation’s markets. During 
the months since Pearl Harbor the food- 
for-victory production drive has been in- 
tensified, but that earlier efforts along 
these lines have already borne fruit is 
demonstrated by a recently completed 
survey. 

This survey shows that the 3,558 fam- 
ilies in the Seventh Oklahoma Congres- 
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sional District who held active standard 
rural rehabilitation loans last year in- 
creased the average value of food and 
other goods produced for home use by 
122 percent, or from $190 worth before 
acceptance on the F. S. A. program to 
$231 in 1941. Much of the increase in 
food production was in foods vitally 
needed in the war program. For ex- 
ample, the average family in the district 
produced 200 more gallons of milk for 
home use in 1941 than they did before 
coming into the F. S. A. program. Their 
total milk-production increase, including 
that sold was, of course, considerably 
higher. Likewise, these families raised 
and consumed at home 90 percent more 
poultry, game, meat, and fish. Other 
produce for home use included 9 gallons 
of lard per family, 166 dozens of eggs, 
and 351 cans of fruits and vegetables put 
up for the winter. By thus raising for 
home consumption these nutritious foods 
these farm people were not only putting 
themselves in shape to meet the strain of 
war but were also relieving the Nation’s 
wartime food markets of a substantial 
part of their demands for food. 

In the Seventh District of Oklahoma 
3.553 families were actively receiving 
F. S. A. rehabilitation aid last year. Be- 
fore they received their loans these fami- 
lies, whose incomes at the time averaged 
only $577, had been on or near the relief 
level. In 1941 the survey showed that 
they earned a net income of $1,321, an 
increase by 129 percent. At the same 
time, these families were enabled to raise 
their net worth—over and above all 
debts, including their obligations to the 
Government—from $1,029 before receiv- 
ing F. S. A. assistance, to $2,030 at the 
close of the 1941 crop year. This repre- 
sents a gain of 97 percent. 

Farm Security rehabilitation aid, as in 
times past, consisted mainly of small 
loans for seed, feed, fertilizer, and other 
necessary farm supplies, together with 
advice and assistance to help borrowers 
operate their farms more efficiently. 
The rehabilitation program continued to 
be practically self-liquidating. At the 
end of 1941 funds amounting to $5,628,- 
026 had been advanced to farmers in 
the Seventh District for rehabilitation 
loans. Although much of this money 
does not fall due for 4 or 5 years, $2,452,- 
573 in principal and $259,395 in interest 
has already been paid back into the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

To all debt-burdened farmers, whether 
or not they are rehabilitation borrowers, 
Farm Security has offered another serv- 
ice. Local farm debt adjustment com- 
mittees help farmers and their creditors 
arrange a friendly adjustment of debts. 
This service is mutually beneficial be- 
cause not only does it often save the 
farmer from foreclosure, but, at the same 
time, it helps creditors get substantial 
payments on what might otherwise have 
been bad debts. Last year debt reduc- 
tions amounting to $844,009 were made 
in the Seventh Congressional District. 
This represents a scale-down of 17.9 
from a total prior indebtedness of $4,- 
708,314. As a direct result of these ad- 
justments, $61,346 in back taxes has been 
paid to local governmental agencies, 
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In addition to the rural rehabilitation 
program, Farm Security has been mak- 
ing a limited number of loans to families 
to enable them to buy farms of their 
own. A total of 175 Bankhead-Jones 
farm-tenant loans have been made in the 
seventh district. These loans have aver- 
aged $7,751. These 175 families, secure 
on their own farms for the first time, 
now have the incentive to work at top 
speed for the food-for-victory program. 

The rural rehabilitation program in 
Oklahoma has reached a total in excess 
of 86,000 low-income farm families since 
its inception, through standard rehabili- 
tation loans and grants. Currently, over 
22,000 families have active rehabilitation 
loans outstanding and loans have been 
processed to the limit of funds available 
at this time. The figures above, of 
course, do not include the hundreds of 
loans made to aid in establishing small 
cooperative enterprises for the benefit of 
all families in certain communities—for 
items such as purebred sires, peanut 
threshers, and the like. 

The repayment record of these families 
is impressive. For example, rehabilita- 
tion loan borrowers repaid above 90 per- 
cent of their maturing installments dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1940-41, and current 
review of records gives definite assurance 
that a still higher percentage of maturi- 
ties will be repaid within the present 
fiscal year—this in spite of the seasonal 
handicaps with which you are familiar. 

Cumulatively, approximately 55 percent 
of all such funds advanced have been re- 
paid, although the repayment period of 
the loans ranges up to 10 years. 

Tenant purchase loans have been ex- 
tended to over 900 families under au- 
thorization of title I of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act. Of the families 
receiving tenant purchase loans, 99% 
percent have met every matured install- 
ment, 

As of February 9, 1942, there has been 
launched a program of special loans 
under the title of “Food-for-Freedom” 
loans, designed to make a very substan- 
tial contribution to the Nation’s war ef- 
fort through an intensified drive to get 
the maximum increase in production of 
all vital food commodities. Principal 
among these items are: Pork, beef—in- 
creased slaughter—poultry and poultry 
products, dairy products—surplus for 
condensery use and for cheese—oil-pro- 
ducing crops, and all types of vegetables 
for home use and for commercial use in 
certain areas. 

In such loans F. S. A. employees will 
operate in the closest cooperation with 
local and State war boards, on all of 
which we have present active member- 
ship. It will be our purpose under this 
program, working through the war boards 
and in cooperation with all other existing 
agricultural agencies, to assist any family 
having suitable land resources under its 
control to obtain the maximum produc- 
tion of food essentials from such land 
and the producing livestock it will sup- 
port; to aid these families in placing sur- 
plus production on the market most ad- 
vantageous to the Nation in war; and to 
conserve all the production needed for 
the absolute well-being of each family; 
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provided, of course, that the required 
financial assistance cannot be made 
available through any other agency or 
establishment and the integrity of the 
individual applicant is favorably reported 
by established committees. 

On the basis of current survey, it is 
evident that a minimum of 10,000 of these 
loans—all less than $500—will be re- 
quired in order to reach the production 
goals established by War Board recom- 
mendation. Our entire organization is 
geared now to do this job efficiently and 
conservatively, and no effort is to be 
spared throughout the year in work to 
guarantee the production and proper use 
of the production of these families. 

Under the “food for freedom“ pro- 
gram loans will also be made to organized 
youth clubs such as F. F. A., 4-H, and 
others for the same type of production 
purposes. 

I take considerable pride in the fact 
that the 409 F. S. A. employees in Okla- 
homa are 100 percent in their purchases 
of Defense bonds and stamps and Red 
Cross pledges. We feel that this spirit 
reflects the thoroughly wholesome atti- 
tude which must accompany their work 
in building up and supporting the morale 
of a group of farm families, which, with- 
out doubt, will be among the first to feel 
the effects of the more serious war sacri- 
fices we have cause to expect. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

PRODUCTION LEGISLATION—EVENTUALLY, WHY 
NOT NOW? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, we are 
all familiar with the advertisement car- 
ried by a national flour-milling company 
some years ago: “Eventually, why not 
now?” Remember that one? 

Listen to these words: 

If a just and durable peace is to be at- 
tained or even if all of us are merely to save 
our own skins, there is one thought for us 
here at home to keep uppermost, the fulfill- 
ment of our special task of production—unin- 
terrupted production. 


I stress that word “uninterrupted.” 

Those are the words of President 
Roosevelt on February 23, 1942. 

Then on the 27th, 4 days later, when 
the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
SMITH] proposed amendments to the then 
pending bill which some of us thought 
might tend to give us uninterrupted pro- 
duction, the House by a vote of 226 to 62 
turned down those amendments. 

I remember the arguments. One ran 
something like this: If you repeal the 
provisions of the wage-hour law, which 
puts a floor under wages and a ceiling 
over hours, you will increase union mem- 
bership. What of it? Had not the ad- 
ministration been driving all the time to 
force men into the union? If that would 
have been the effect of the legislation, 
why did the administration oppose it? 
Strange to me it seemed when that argu- 
ment was made by the gentlemen from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Heatey and Mr. 
Casey] and other spokesmen for the labor 
unions. According to their arguments, 
those amendments were going to benefit 
the unions and increase their member- 
ship, yet they spoke and voted against 
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them. I could not understand that. Nor 
if, as argued by several on the floor, the 
amendments would increase the power 
of the unions, drive unorganized work- 
ers into their ranks, why was it that both 
Mr. Green, president of the A. F. of L., 
and Mr. Murray, head of the C. I. O., 
opposed the adoption of those amend- 
ments? Amendments which so-called 
labor spokesmen on the floor said would 
benefit and increase the power of the 
unions? 

Then another gentleman made the 
argument, and I will quote so I be not 
mistaken about it, he said: 

Until this Congress shall by legislation re- 
capture from those corporations which by 
their own financial statements and admis- 
sions before congressional committees, are 
making huge and tremendous profits out of 
this war effort I am not going to begin to 
economize by taking time and a half away 
from their employees. 


That is an odd argument to me. Just 
because I steal a chicken you are going 
to take a turkey does not make sense 
now, does it? What we should, of course, 
do if the corporations are making 
these exorbitant profits—and one of 
them, I understand, the Todd Ship- 
building Co., offered to refund them—is 
to take those profits away from them; 
and since I have had a slant in the pa- 
pers at this proposed new tax bill, I am 
not worrying very much about anyone’s 
excess profits. 

Here is the thought: Ultimately we are 
going to get around where this House 
will adopt some legislation which will 
give us production, we are going to get 
to the point where we shall be forced 
because of public sentiment to adopt 
such proposals as the Smith amendments 
would have written into law the other 
day, where a man who wants to work 48, 
50 hours, or 55 I think is the maximum of 
efficiency work, on a national defense 
program—where that man will be per- 
mitted to do it without being required to 
demand and receive from his employer 
pay and a half for overtime or double 
pay for holidays. 

As the law stands today, and we have 
refused to change it—as the law stands 
today, every employer in these industries 
who permits the father or the brother of 
a man serving at the front to work more 
than a certain number of hours without 
paying him pay and a half is liable to 
criminal prosecution. Is not that an ab- 
surdity? 

I think it was day before yesterday that 
the local papers carried the statement by 
Donald Nelson, in charge of production, 
that we were now 25 percent below our 
capacity for production. Mr. Nelson did 
not say that the managers of these plants 
were inefficient. He made no such 
charge, and he cannot truthfully make 
such a charge. He said that we were 25 
percent below the capacity of the plants, 
and we are losing that 25 percent because 
of these interruptions in our factories, 
and these interruptions come from all 
kinds of causes, none of which justifies 
either a strike or a slow-down. 

I will insert in my remarks, when I get 
permission of the House, some editorials 
which show the trend of sentiment. 

Here is one from the New York edition 
of the Daily News of February 26. It first 
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quotes the words of President Roosevelt 
which were given you at the beginning 
of this talk and then proceeds: 


STRIKES AS USUAL 


Right after Pearl Harbor, representatives of 
organized labor conferred with the President 
at the White House and promised an irredu- 
cible minimum of strikes and other labor 
troubles, so far as labor should be concerned, 
for the duration of the war. 

Now, 11½ weeks after Pearl Harbor, we 
seem to be getting back to strikes as usual, 
meaning strikes as in the good old days be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. 

Enemy submarines are sinking tanker after 
tanker off our Atlantic coast. One enemy 
submarine Monday evening peppered a Paci- 
fic coast oil plant with shells. We need all 
the destroyers we can round up to fight these 
menaces to Allied oil lines, supply lines, troop 
transports. 

Out on the Pacific coast, at the Bethlehem 
Steel Co.’s San Pedro, Calif., shipyards, a pe- 
culiar kind of strike is going on. The yards 
are building $81,000,000 worth of destroyers. 
The Government has asked the company to 
operate 24 hours a day 7 days a week. The 
company has put on two 10-hour shifts a day, 
pending, as we understand it, the finding of 
enough labor to run three 8-hour shifts. 

But the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions union leaders in charge of the 5,000 
workers at the yards will have none of that. 
The workers are putting in 8 hours per shift, 
then walking off the job for the remaining 
two, Loss; 20,000 man-hours per day of work 
on these destroyers. 

At Cleveland, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations Mine, Mill, and Smelters Union 
called a 1-day strike against a labor board 
order, in the plants of the Monarch Alumi- 
num Manufacturing Co., now working on 
aluminum bomb and aircraft parts, Aircraft 
companies making bomber and fighter planes 
are pleading for faster delivery of these and 
related parts. But the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations union struck because the labor 
board last September ordered the Monarch 
Co. to deal with another union. 

These are only two samples of what is go- 
ing on in some of the war industries. The 
situation promises to get worse if something 
isn't done to stop it. 


PATIENCE IS WEARING THIN 


Naturally, all sorts of excited proposals are 
being advanced in Congress. 

There are suggestions that workers be de- 
clared into some sort of industrial branch of 
the Army; tha! strikes and lock-outs be for- 
bidden on pain of fines and jail terms; that 
jurisdictional strikes be made crimes; and so 
on and so forth. 

Though it is pretty late in the day, it looks 
as if it is still too early to go to extremes. 
The bulk of war-industry workers are still 
on the job, exerting their full efforts to out- 
produce the Axis, and anxious to keep an- 
swering the President’s call for “production, 
uninterrupted production.” 

But to a few obtusely ambitious labor 
leaders and their more gullible followers this 
tip would seem to be in order: 

The American people don’t have to tolerate 
these production stoppages forever. From 
what we can observe of the way most Ameri- 
cans feel about them, they are just about 
fed up. 

That may be unkind, unjust, and incon- 
siderate. But it is the way more and more 
people are feeling every day. 

It may be false logic, too, for a lot of 
Americans to reflect that their boys have 
been drafted into the Army at $21 a month 
base pay, with no right to strike, while labor 
retains the right to strike even in plants 
supplying weapons to enable those boys to 
defend their country and their own lives. 
But more and more Americans are thi 
that way, as more and more of their boys 
are jerked into the Army, 
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The present President has been the best 
friend labor ever had in the White House. 
In view of his political debts to labor, it is 
a safe bet that he is not going to do any- 
thing to injm labor, unless forced to it by 
the necessities of the war. 

Labor, then, would seem to be well advised 
to go along with the President and rebuff 
any of its leaders who may try to persuade 
workers to jim the war effort somehow by 
pulling a strike somewhere. Disputes had 
better be referred to arbitration or media- 
tion, and production kept up, no matter how 
long the decisions may be delayed. 

Americans by and large can be awfully 
mean hombres when their patience wears out. 


From an editorial of the News-Palla- 
dium, published at Benton Harbor, Mich., 
I quote the following paragraph: 


Speaking of traitors, saboteurs, and fifth 
columnists, those strikers who are causing 
industrial stoppages while our boys are dying 
on the front lines, had better resist forthwith 
from their selfishness and unpatriotic greed 
if they are to escape branding as enemies of 
the country. These obstructionists are a 
minority and not representative of the vast 
majority of loyal American workers, but they 
are @ dangerous minority inviting the wrath 
of a people whose patience with their rack- 
eteering is at an end. 


Reaching now down into the South, 
take this one from the Vernon Daily 
Record, published at Vernon, Tex.: 


WHO NEEDS TO BECOME AROUSED? 


Congressman Harrow W. SUMNERS, of 
Dallas, the other day took the floor of the 
House and made a speech urging the people 
of the country to become aroused at the 
seriousness of the war situation. Other 
speeches, similar in content and purpose, are 
being made by Congressmen, Senators, and 
Officials in the executive department. 

But one cannot avoid wondering what has 
created the impression in Washington that 
the people of the country are not aroused. In 
view of what has been happening there is 
reason to suspect that those who complain 
about low civilian morale are using this 
procedure to cover up their own failures. It 
is a common human weakness to charge 
others with responsibility for one’s own 
negligence. 

A few citations might be in order, 

The people back home were not respon- 
sible for failure to fortify Guam, Wake Island, 
and the Philippines. 

The people back home were not to blame 
for strikes tying up vital airplane produc- 
tion which might have saved Manila and 
Singapore. 

The people back home are not to blame for 
the failure to accept Henry Ford’s offer of 
more than 18 months ago to be building 1,000 
fighter planes per day within 6 months from 
the time he was given the order to go ahead. 
That much production for the past year 
would have saved all of the Far Eastern battle 
area for the Allies. 

The people back home are not responsible 
for the bull-headed indifference of Army and 
Navy officers which contributed to the dis- 
aster of Pearl Harbor. 

The people back home are not responsible 
for the failure to write an antistrike law 
which would put an end to strikes in war 
industries. 

The people back home are not responsible 
for making a plaything of civilian defense, 
nor are they responsible for the petty 
squabbles in Washington as to which depart- 
ment or bureau will have charge of a par- 
ticular job. 

As a matter of fact, the people have re- 
sponded to every call while Congress twiddled 
its collective thumbs and did nothing to cor- 
rect the conditions cited in the preceding 
paragraphs. The great white fathers in 
Washington will have nothing to complain 
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about so far as civilian morale is concerned 
if they will devote their energies to meeting 
their own responsibility instead of lecturing 
the people back home, Action and results, 
rather than speeches from self-appointed pep 
leaders, are all that civilian morale needs. 


Then here is another one from the 
News right here in Washington, express- 
ing the farmer’s idea of the situation: 

AS A FARMER SEES IT 


A farmer friend writes: 

“Your paper is supporting President Roose- 
velt in his effort to hold farm prices down by 
marketing Government-held surpluses. You 
and the President ought to understand why 
so many farmers feel they are being treated 
unjustly. 

“It is largely because Mr. Roosevelt con- 
tinues to pamper organized labor as if it were 
a spoiled child. 

“Higher farm prices would mean higher 
cost of food. That's true. But higher wages 
acd to the cost of everything, including ma- 


chinery and fertilizer, that farmers must buy. 


Yet the Government's policy seems to be that 
unions must get wage increases whenever 
they make demands, as the price of not strik- 
ing against national safety. Mr. Roosevelt 
does not fight for stabilization of wages, even 
for highly paid workers in war industries, who 
already have far more ‘parity’ than the 
farmers ever hope to get. 

“The farmer has no 40-hour-week law. He 
must put in longer, harder hours than ever, 
because his sons are being drafted and his 
hired men are being lured away to easier, 
better-paid jobs in war plants. He'll do the 
best he can to produce food and fiber to win 
the war, and he won't ask premium pay for 
overtime. 

“You say, and it’s true, that the Govern- 
ment acquired the surpluses to help agricul- 
ture out of depression. But isn’t the same 
thing true of labor’s 40-hour-week laws? 
They were a depression measure, too, designed 
to make jobs for surplus workers. If agricul- 
ture must give up a prop for its prices, now 
that times have changed, why should labor 
keep a similar prop? 

“But Mr. Roosevelt seems to think that 
labor must have the 40-hour week right 
through the war, even though workers instead 
of jobs are getting scarce now and even 
though time-and-a-half pay for work beyond 
40 hours a week speeds up the growth of the 
war bill which all of us, farmers included, 
will have to pay. Automobile-plant labor is 
even demanding time-and-a-half wages for 
Saturdays and double time for Sundays when 
work on those days is part of a 40-hour week. 
And Mr. Roosevelt’s War Labor Board appar- 
ently is afraid to rule that such a demand is 
just plain damn nonsense, which is how it 
locks to farmers. 

“This is a time, the President says, when 
everybody must stop demanding special ad- 
vantages. Hurrah for that! But we farmers 
don't like the idea that his words apply only 
to us and not to labor. Mr. Roosevelt's 
troubles with the so-called farm bloc would 
end in a hurry if he would be equally firm 
with the labor bloc and if he would make it 
plain that he expects union members to do 
their fair share of the sacrificing.” 

Our farmer friend, it seems to us, has said 
a mouthful. 


Then from another Washington paper 

get this one: 
LAEOR HOLDS BACK 

In his address to the Nation President 
Roosevelt said that “we can lose this war 
only if we slow up our effort or if we waste 
our ammunition sniping at each other.” The 
force of that warning has evidently been 
lost on some union leaders. For strikes and 
labor disturbances that are retarding pro- 
duction on war contracts continue to occur 
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in all parts of the country. At the yards of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., in San Pedro, Calif., 
for example, Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations workers refused to stay on the job 
over 8 hours, even at higher rates of pay for 
overtime, with bonuses attached. 

The reprimand administered by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor Musicians’ Union 
to a band leader for giving free concerts at 
an Army post provides another striking in- 
stance of labor's noncooperative attitude. 
The incident itself seems petty, but its im- 
plications are very serious. For it reveals a 
rather typical determination on the part of 
the union's leaders to cling to protective 
rules that may be justified in times of peace 
but are utterly unsuited to the conditions of 
war, 
With evidence accumulating to show that 
organized labor will not of its own initiative 
make the sacrifices required if the war is to 
be won on the production front, it is up to 
Congress to act without further delay. One 
of the most formidable barriers to an all-out 
production effort is the Federal wage-hour 
law establishing a 40-hour standard working 
week. So long as that legislation remains on 
the statute books Congress of Industrial 
Organizations leaders who insist upon re- 
tention of the 8-hour day and 40-hour 
week will be well armored against hos- 
tile criticism. Yet, under present conditions, 
it is dangerous folly to retain a law that was 
originally designed to spread employment by 
compelling employers to pay greatly in- 
creased rates for overtime. Today we are 
faced by labor shortages which make it essen- 
tial to lengthen the working day as a means 
of relieving the drain upon our inadequate 
labor reserves. 

The fact is, as Representative A. WILLIS 
ROBERTSON points out, that “we cannot out- 
produce the Axis Powers on a 40-hour week, 
and it is absurd to penalize an employer will- 
ing to step up production by means of a 
longer workweek.” Moreover, even if the 
employer is ready to pay the penalty rates 
and the employee is willing to work over- 
time, the effect of the higher rates of over- 
time pay is inflationary—adding unneces- 
sarily to the cost of the war program and 
tending to raise living costs. 

So the movement in the House to force 
suspension of the 40-hour week for the dura- 
tion of the war should be encouraged. The 
continuance of labor disturbances and strikes 
has emphasized the need for such action and 
increased the chances for success of the 
suspension proposal. Thereafter, if interrup- 
tions of work continue, drastic measures de- 
signed to prevent strikes in war industries 
will assuredly follow. Labor has been given 
ample warning. 


The point I am trying to make here 
today is that the people are demanding, 
and some day their demand is going to be 
answered, that we do away during this 
period of the war with this restriction on 
the right of patriotic men to work as 
many hours as they wish for any price 
they are willing to accept for the defense 
of their country. There is many and 
many a man and woman who has a rela- 
tive in the armed service who would be 
glad, who is willing, to work on a Sunday 
and do it without extra compensation 
or compensation of any kind, in order to 
help that other member of the family 
who is on the fighting front. 

These strikes occur for all sorts of 
reasons, or for no reason at all. Let me 
just read you this editorial from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of February 24: 

A SENSELESS WAR-WORK STOPPAGE 


Has there been a more unjustified stoppage 
of work anywhere in the country since the 
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beginning of the war emergency than that 
which cost a precious day at the Granite City 
plant of the American Steel Foundries? 

It seems scarcely possible, so utterly with- 
out basis was the suspension yesterday of 
work on cast armor for Army tanks and gun 
mounts for the Navy. 

What was the difference between the work- 
ers and their employer? There was none. 

Was it, then, a jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween rival unions for the right to represent 
the workers? No; not even that thoroughly 
discredited issue was involved. 

That picket line of 100 men at the plant 
meant merely that the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee was collecting union dues. Some 75 
workers refused to pay up or were unable to 
pay, and so the union did the brave, strong 
thing of picketing the plant. 

The executive in charge of the foundry said 
that the pickets, in barring the door to em- 
ployees scattered through the plant, not only 
caused a shutdown but also violated the 
union contract which provides that there 
shall be no intimidation or coercion of em- 
ployees into union membership. The union’s 
subdistrict director shifts the blame to the 
company; le says it locked out its employees 
in an effort to take advantage of its defense 
work as a protest against the union’s method 
of collecting dues. 

What counts is that a mass picket line 
was set up at a war-production foundry to 
collect dues from some union members who 
didn't want to pay any, and a shutdown 
followed. 

On the Bataan Peninsula brave soldiers of 
Douglas MacArthur are giving their lives for 
liberty and the right to work as freemen, not 
slaves. And at Granite City the Congress of | 
Industrial Organizations collects delinquent 
dues with mass picketing, and production for 
vital war equipment comes to a dead stop for 


a day. 
It would be incredible if it hadn't happened. 


Here is what that strike was about. 
A picket line was set up at a war pro- 
duction foundry to collect dues from 
some union members who did not want 
to pay or who could not pay their union 
dues. What do you think about that? 
Here is a case of shutting down a de- 
fense plant and using the stoppage of 
work so that a collection agency might 
operate. 

I notice the gentleman from northern 
Michigan [Mr. Hook! is on the floor. 
He made a statement on the 17th of Feb- 
ruary 1942—Recorp, page 1376—that 
there have been no strikes; that there 
were no strikes. Now, just listen to this. 
Here is the A. P. dispatch under date of 
March 1 from the New York Times, 
Quoting: 

MANUFACTURERS REPORT RISE IN STRIKES 

New Tonk, March 1—The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers said tonight that 
the number of strikes in war-production 
plants during February increased 77 percent 
over January, involved 357 percent more 
workers, and resulted in 206 percent more 
man-hours lost than in the preceding month. 

The association said its statement was 
based on compilations of strikes reported in 
metropolitan newspapers and papers in prin- 
cipal industrial centers, and did not at- 
tempt to cover every strike action. 

In February, the association asserted, men 
involved in war industry strikes totaled 
70,905, compared to 15,512 in January, and 
the number of strikes rose from 43 to 76, 
with man-hours lost increasing from 66,976 
in January to 2,028,824. 

The majority of the defense plant strikes, 
the association declared, had involved Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations local 
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unions, and six were said to be jurisdictional 
disputes between the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and the American Federation 
of Labor, with the remainder involving inde- 
pendent unions. 

Many of the strikes, the association said, 
could be described as “critical” and had de- 
layed production of such basic war products 
as bomber parts, antiaircraft guns, ships and 
ship parts, armor plate, machine tools, and 
dies. 


Mr. HOOK. Will the 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr, HOOK. I do not know how au- 
thentic the figures are, but we do know 
that there are those who are not con- 
nected with unions bringing about some 
of these strikes and trying to blame them 
on to the unions. There are activities 
going around the country that have de- 
veloped into strikes, un-American, sub- 
versive activities, caused by foreign 
agents, and the blame is attempted to be 
laid on union organizations. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have no informa- 
tion substantiating the gentleman’s 
statement. If accurate the answer is 
contained in the statement of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Dres] today when 
he said that when his committee at- 
tempted to get at those Communists in 
the ranks of the C. I. O. the C. I. O. re- 
fused to help or permit it. Will the gen- 
tleman cite me one instance where there 
has been a strike or a stoppage of work 
in any factory that was caused by some- 
one not connected with the union? 

Mr. HOOK. I would like to have the 
gentleman name some of them where 
union officials have condoned strikes 
since Pearl Harbor. In fact, they have 
come out and announced they were not 
authorized strikes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman 
made an assertion that strikes were 
caused by those not connected with 
unions, who tried to blame those strikes 
on the unions. He further said that there 
were activities going around the country 
that have developed into strikes—un- 
American, subversive activities—caused 
by foreign agents, and the blame is at- 
tempted to be laid on union organiza- 
tions. 

I asked him to name a strike so caused. 
The gentleman now replies by asking me 
another question. He has failed to 
answer my question, so I assume that he 
cannot name such a strike as he de- 
scribed. Does the gentleman mean that 
all the strikes which have occurred since 
Pearl Harbor were wildcat strikes? 

Mr. HOOK. No authorized strikes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Unauthorized strikes? 

Mr. HOOK. Absolutely. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What about this 
strike that the Post-Dispatch referred to 
called for the purpose of collecting dues? 
That was a union strike by the C. I. O. 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee to 
collect union dues. 

Mr, HOOK. What union? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have not the name 
of the union. 

Mr. HOOK. Was it the Nazi Bund? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No. I do not under- 
stand they have a union. Does the gen- 


gentleman 
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tleman claim the Nazi Bund belongs to 
the C. I. O.? 

Mr. HOOK. I certainly do not. You 
ought to know who the Nazi Bund be- 
longs to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, my name hap- 
Pens to be Horrman, and I have never 
changed my name. That is the name 
I was born with. 

Mr. HOOK. Any Member of Congress 
ought to know what the Nazi Bund is. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And I may say, too, 
I am a Pennsylvania Dutchman, not a 
German. 

One other thing. You are all familiar 
with this decision that was handed down 
by the Supreme Court a couple of days 
ago. This decision holds that, insofar 
as Federal legislation goes, a union man 
can climb on a truck and by force at the 
point of a gun compel the truck driver 
or the owner or employee to pay $8 in 
one case and $9 in another for driving 
through a certain district in New York 
City. 

Here is what an editorial in the Wash- 
ington Daily News had to say on that 
subject: 

“COMMON LAW ROBBERY” 

The cost of living in New York City (and 
in many other cities) is unjustly increased 
by a labor-union racket which the United 
States Supreme Court has just held to be 
beyond the reach of Federal law. 

Suppose you own a truck and want to de- 
liver a load of food into New York. You can’t 
do it until you pay $9.42 to Local 807 of the 
American Federation of Labor Teamsters 
Union, this representing a day’s wages for a 
union driver. You don't want or need to hire 
a union driver, but you have to pay for him 
anyway. 

This is just what Chief Justice Stone called 
it in a dissenting opinion—“common-law 
robbery.” And, of course, the tribute thus 
extorted by the union is added to the cost of 
food and other commodities trucked into the 
city, and so finally is paid by the people of 
New York. 

Thurman Arnold, the trust-busting Assist- 
ant Attorney General, undertook to prosecute 
Local 807 and 26 of its members under the 
Federal antiracketeering law. He convicted 
them, but the convictions were set aside by a 
circuit court, and the Supreme Court has now 
agreed with the circuit court. 

But, as Justice Byrnes points out, Congress 
could change the law. And it should. 

President Roosevelt is making a good fight 
to save consumers a billion dollars a year by 
preventing unjustified increases in farm 
prices. This same amount—a billion a year— 
is what the protected union rackets, such as 
this one in New York, cost American con- 
sumers, according to the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Antitrust Division. That billion, also, 
should be saved. And the President, by end- 
ing administration opposition to bills which 
have been held up in Congress for many 
months, could insure that it will be saved. 


Today’s Washington Star, speaking 
editorially, had this to say about the same 


subject. I quote but part of the editorial: 


RACKETEERING DECISION 


The recent decision by the Supreme Court 
in a New York racketeering case should come 
as a distinct and decidedly unpleasant shock 
to a good many Americans. 

The case involved some of the activities of 
the New York local of the American Federa- 
ticn of Labor Teamsters’ Union. Certain 
members of the union were convicted of vio- 
lating the so-called anti-racketeering act, the 
evidence showing that they lay in wait for 
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trucks coming into New York from New Jer- 
sey, forced their way onto the trucks, and by 
beating or threatening to beat the drivers 
procured payments to themselves from the 
drivers or the employers of the drivers of 
sums of money equivalent to the union scale 
for a day’s work. In some instances the 
union members assisted or offered to assist 
in unloading the trucks; in others they sim- 
ply disappeared as soon as the money was 
paid without rendering or offering to render 
any service. 
* > * = * 

In holding that these defendants were im- 
properly convicted under the law, the ma- 
jority opinion covers a great deal of ground 
and its reasoning is often difficult to follow. 

* * * * 

The reasoning of the majority brought 
from Chief Justice Stone a sharply worded 
dissent. But, under these circumstances, 
there is small comfort to be derived from a 
dissenting opinion, towever pointed. The 
blunt fact is that the majority of the Court, 
through an interpretation of the intent of 
Congress, has made it extremely difficult for 
the Department of Justice to use this law 
to reach any of the labor racketeers whose 
reprehensible activities add millions of dol- 
lars yearly to a bill which ultimately must be 
paid by the public. The one hope of relief 
lies in an aroused public opinion which will 
bring the enactment of legislation aimed ex- 
pressly at these labor activities, and which 
will be so explicitly worded that it cannot be 
subject to any other interpretation. 


The necessity for legislation by this 
Congress is clearly indicated by this deci- 
sion and by the failure of local authorities 
to give protection to our citizens. 

The same brand of robbery prevails in 
the city of Detroit. When I want to take 
a truckload of apples over to Detroit and 
unload it at the warehouse, I have to pay 
$25 unless I drive the truck myself. My 
boy cannot drive it, the man on the farm 
cannot drive it, even my wife could not 
drive that truck through there unless she 
came across with $25. That is in viola- 
tion of the State law, and it is in viola- 
tion of our rights, but the unions have 
gained so much power that they are able 
to force this highway robbery on the peo- 
ple and get away with it. Now comes 
the Supreme Court and it tells us that 
under this act which we passed here to 
stop racketeering, that sort of a hold-up, 
if carried out by members of a union, is 
perfectly legal insofar as that Federal law 
is involved. 

Mr. Chairman, it is up to Congress to 
amend that law. The lack of adequate 
legislation is our responsibility. So, too, 
is the failure of the executive department 
when that failure becomes chronic. 
Time and again whenever there is some 
little thing that is not right somewhere 
in the States, people come to the Con- 
gress and say, “We must have a Federal 
law. You must take the power away 
from the States.” But every time folks 
come to the Congress to be protected 
against violence and against robbery, by 
members of these unions, we are told that 
this is not the time, this is not the place, 
the method sought to be used is not the 
proper one. ; 

How many times has the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Smırm] proposed 
amendments that would assist the farm- 
ers and the honest people in the Nation 
to market their products? How many 
times have I offered such legislation? 
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How many times have the spokesmen for 
the unions told us, “Well, now, wait; to- 
day is not the day and this is not the 
proper bil’ to tack it on.” I notice those 
who oppose our efforts never bring out a 
bill which would end this practice. 

I am not advocating violence; I abhor 
violence in any form; but I say to you 
that if this thing keeps on, if you con- 
tinue to refuse protection to peaceable 
citizens going about their lawful business, 
some day you are going to find the farm- 
ers putting the old shotgun or the pitch- 
fork on to their trucks, driving through 
the city streets, then what have you? 
You have civil strife right there. And 
right there it becomes the duty of the 
Federal Government to protect the citi- 
zen. 

Mr. RAPAUT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RABAUT. I do not think that is 
the right thing to say. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is not 
making the speech; that is the only 


difficulty. 

Mr. RABAUT. I do not mean to criti- 
cize. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Let me have the 
question. 


Mr. RABAUT. Does the gentleman 
think that bringing up this subject con- 
tinually, as he has been doing, in view of 
the fact the House voted the way it did 
the „ther day when the Smith amend- 
ment was up for consideration, will tend 
at all toward national unity in this 
country? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Now, I refuse to yield 
further. The gentleman has asked his 
question. If the gentleman thinks that 
those fellows in Detroit can continue as 
they have, by the use of firearms, by the 
use of blackjacks and clubs, and by the 
use of goon squads, with their beating, 
their maiming of inoffensive farmers 
driving their own trucks into Detroit, 
he is mistaken, or Detroit ha. ceased to 
be a city of law and order. if the gen- 
tleman will come over to my office, I will 
show him the picture of five of these 
Detroit fellows, cowards all, beating up 
one helpless man, and I will also pro- 
duce the membership cards in the Com- 
munist Party of at least two of them. If 
the gentleman thinks that they are going 
to indefinitely keep the farmers out of 
Detroit with their food products, then 
he is mistaken. 

Mr.RABAUT. The gentleman has not 
answered my question at all. He is talk- 
ing all around the ring. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. I will answer the 
gentleman’s question. I say, you are 
never going to get unity as long as you 
advocate that one group, the Commu- 
nists, the C. I. O., the A. F. of L. Team- 
sters, can prevent the people's use of the 
streets or of the highways of my State. 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman cannot 
put those words in my mouth, either. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman 
wanted to know if I was advocating 
unity. I tell you we are not always go- 
ing to submit to the blackjacking, the 
bludgeoning of our people by the gang- 
sters of Detroit; that is what we are not 
going to do. 
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Now that a sheriff of your county, a 
prosecutor of your county, a mayor and 
several of your city officials, have been 
convicted and sentenced to prison, it may 
be that the people of Detroit will awaken 
and that the citizens of the State, the 
farmers of the State, will be given pro- 
tection in their efforts to feed the people 
of Detroit. 

It may be that some day Michigan will 
elect a governor who will have courage 
enough to curb the gangsters of Detroit, 
restore law and order and common de- 
cency to that city. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman from Michigan the 
remaining time on this side. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, 

Mr. COOLEY. Did I correctly under- 
stand the gentleman to say that labor 
unions in the city of Detroit exact the 
sum of $25 from farmers seeking to sell 
their produce in the city? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right; that 
is the teamsters’ union, A. F. of L. 

Mr. COOLEY. What is the State of 
Michigan or the city of Detroit doing to 
break up that practice? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Not one thing. 

Mr. COOLEY. What is the matter 
with the local authorities? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. They are under the 
control of the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. 
politicians. Let me tell you, when the 
State police in Detroit—and I saw those 
picket lines myself on the 2nd and 3rd 
day of April 1941 

Mr. RABAUT. I have never heard it 
before in my whole life. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, There are a lot of 
things, then, that the gentleman has not 
heard, and I have due respect for the gen- 
tleman, too, and I admire him; but it is 
strange to me that he does not know 
things that are a matter of common re- 
port, of common knowledge, in the city 
of Detroit. I think on reflection he will 
find that he knows much about violence 
in Detroit. 

Mr. RABAUT. No; I do not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Allright. When the 
State police went down on the picket line 
they had to lay aside their weapons be- 
fore they went out there on that par- 
ticular occasion. 

Mr. COOLEY. Why was that? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Because there was 
to be no violence; because the pickets 
were to have a monopoly of head-crack- 
ing. Are you not familiar with the 1937 
strikes in Flint, where the Governor him- 
self called out the State troops to protect 
the C. I. O. from the populace, from the 
people, when it had possession of the 
plants, when it had driven men and 
women from their jobs? 

Oh, I say to the gentleman who just 
asked me a question a while ago, that 
strike was ended on the 9th day of June 
1937, and it was ended because Governor 
Murphy was told by the citizens of Flint 
that the citizens of Flint were preparing 
to arm themselves to retake possession 
of those factories. 

I do not advocate violence, but-I do 
say this, that you cannot have a monop- 
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oly of these beatings and these killings, 
You just cannot have it. If you think 
the farmers and the people outside the 
cities are going to submit to this gangster 
rule, then you have another guess com- 
ing. You are just mistaken about if, 
Louie. You cannot drive me out of the 
city of Detroit any more than I can drive 
you off the highway that runs through 
my home town. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RABAUT. I know the gentleman 
does not want to tie to me the fact that 
there are gangster killings and things of 
that kind. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Certainly, I do not. 

Mr. RABAUT. Because I am not that 
type of man and would never condone 


it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And everybody 
knows that. I am not criticizing you in 
any way. I want this House to pass 
needed legislation. 

Mr. RABAUT. But I want to say this 
to the gentleman. The gentleman is 
talking about the Flint strike. He has 
brought it up here before. The gentle- 
man cannot name one great industrial- 
ist in the whole of Michigan that took 
it out on Murphy for his policies dur- 
ing those strikes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right, and 
the reason they did not applies right 
here. When these fellows come down 
here for orders, they are so intimidated, 
they are so fearful that they might lose 
a business contract or a dollar, that they 
do not stand up for their rights. And 
what good would it do for them to criti- 
cize Murphy? The strike was over— 
they had felt the power of the Governor 
and the C. I. O. 

Mr. RABAUT. No; they have praised 
him rather than criticized him, and the 
gentleman knows it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There are some who 
lick the boots of those who kick them. 
Did the gentleman approve of the sit- 
down strikes? 

Mr. RABAUT. We are not talking 
about the sit-down strikes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; of course, the 
gentleman does not want to talk about 
them. 

Mr. RABAUT. Iam talking about the 
gentleman’s attack on Murphy. The 
gentleman just attacked Murphy again. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Sure, I attacked 
Murphy. What did he do? He threw 
the weight of the State police back of 
the strikers, did he not, men who had 
driven honest American citizens from 
their jobs? Of course he did. Anybody 
who tries to justify that may do so. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I think 
you can forget those former troubles; 
you have a much more serious proposition 
in Detroit now. You have a race riot 
over there. They are trying to put a lot 
of Negroes out in the white section of 
the town. I wonder if the gentleman is 
familiar with the disturbance that is 
really wrecking the State of Michigan 
today? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I know it only 
through the newspapers. The gentleman 
is right that we might forget those 
strikes if the officers would enforce the 
law but until we are given some sem- 
blance of justice, some protection, I will 
never quit. I am willing to forget the 
violence except as it is continued. 

In further answer to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] I quote 
here an editorial from the Chicago Trib- 
une of yesterday which bears on this 
whole situation. It is as follows: 

RIOTING IN DETROIT 

Fourteen persons were injured, including 
5 policemen, in a riot in Detroit on Satur- 
day. At a cost of a million dollars the Gov- 
ernment had built some 200 dwellings for 
defense workers. The project had been in- 
tended originally for Negroes, but protests 
from white residents of the neighborhood re- 
sulted some time ago in the announcement 
that the houses would be occupied by whites. 
The Negroes then protested and the Govern- 
ment again changed its mind. When sey- 
eral Negro families sought to move into the 
new quarters on Saturday entrance to the 
project was barred by a picket line and the 
fighting and furniture smashing began. 

The incident is an ugly one, discreditable 
to the Federal housing officials and more 
especially to Te Government and people of 
Detroit. They were all in the wrong and in 

ing degrees they all bear a share of 
responsibility for the outrage. 

The Detroit Free Press says “City officials 
generally view the racial controversy as the 
most serious threat to the peace of Detroit 
in many years, and that includes all the 
strikes of the last 10 years.” Several weeks 
ago Mayor Jeffries used much the same lan- 
guage in saying, “It is by far the most serious 
thing in my administration.” 

What the officials apparently do not see 
is that the housing riot is itself the out- 
growth of the labor disorders which were so 
generally tolerated in Michigan a few years 
ago. At that time public officials, taxing 
their lead from President Roosevelt and Gov- 
ernor Murphy, refused to resist acts of mob 
violence. Factories were occupied and no 
Serious effort was made to enforce orders of 
the Michigan courts to return the properties 
to their owners At one moment the strikers 
in Lansing seized control of the statehouse 
itself, and were not opposed. Highways were 
blocked, interstate commerce on the railroads 
was interrupted, and nothing was done about 
it. 

That was Michigan’s education in mob vio- 
lence and the lesson has apparently been 
well learned. Many people in Detroit seem 
to have reached the conclusion that the 
larger the mob the more praiseworthy its 
activities. 

Self-anointed humanitarians throughout 
the country sympathized with the sit-down 
strikers and found excuses for their lawless- 
ness. The rioters were said to be underpriv- 
ileged and therefore entitled to adjust the 
balance in any way they could find. Cow- 
ardiy public officials were praised for their 
calm acceptance of the disorders, as if the 
-safeguarding of life and property were not 
the primary concern of all government and 
of State and local government in particular. 
Mr. Murphy was rewarded with an appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court. 

Now the mob had turned against the least 
privileged group in America. That should 
have been expected. When the notion be- 
comes current that the constituted authori- 
ties will not keep the peace, the victims of 
racial or religious prejudice, being in a 
minority, must expect the worst, particularly 
at such moments as this in Detroit when 
there is much unemployment resulting from 
the shut-down of the automobile factories. 

That is the principal lesson to be derived 
from the disgraceful incident. A secondary 
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lesson is that if communities invite the Fed- 
eral Government to build houses for the citi- 
zens, the wishes of the Federal bureaucracy 
and not of the communities will be followed. 


But when the gentleman from Detroit, 
and I am not linking him up 

Mr. RABAUT. Grosse Point. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Grosse Point; excuse 
me. I am not linking him up with these 
gangsters at all. We all know he is not 
that kind of a man. But what I cannot 
understand is why you Members of the 
majority who believe in religion, and in 
law and in enforcement of law, and in 
peace, and the rights of the American 
citizens do not vote that way when these 
questions come up in the House. 

Mr. RABAUT. And add to those 
phrases one more, national unity. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; and add unity. 
What kind of unity do you want? Do you 
want the kind that Murphy wanted? 

Mr. RABAUT. I want any kind we 
can get. We need it now. The call for 
it is echoing in the valley for it comes 
from the mountaintops. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then you will join 
with me to give to every American Cit- 
izen the right to work in a defense in- 
dustry without being compelled to join 
aunion. You will join with me in giving 
them the right to work 48 or 50 hours a 
week. 

Mr. RABAUT. The House expressed 
itself on that this week. Why keep 
bringing it up? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Because when you 
have a truth like that and a principle at 
stake, you never want to quit until you 
have won. Do you want us to submit to 
gangster rule? Murphy asked us to sub- 
mit to the goon squads. He asked us to 
give up our property, our personal lib- 
erty, our right to work, in order to avoid 
violence. Those are the very things we 
are now arming a million men to protect. 
I for one will never submit to gangsters, 
whether they be foreign or domestic, 
whether they be Hitler and his armed 
forces or Murray or Green and their goon 
squads. 

Unity is all right, and we all want it, 
provided it does not require the surrender 
of our liberty to the lawless. 

Mr. RABAUT. We have a leader in 
the White House—our President—with 
wartime powers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, lay it on his 
doorstep; I am not at this moment ac- 
cusing him. 

Mr. RABAUT. It is within his pow- 
ers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why does he not do 
it? He has authority, and it is his duty 
to protect our workers, our farmers. 
Read section 5299 of the Revised Stat- 
utes. 

Mr. RABAUT. You will have to ask 
him. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. We are trying to lay 
it all on the President, but the President 
signed that pension biil, and you did not 
hear much criticism of him, though he 
would have benefited more than anyone 
else; but we caught Billy-be-damned for 
it, and we ran for cover, let me tell you, 
brother. 

Mr. RABAUT. I did not file a bill to 
repeal it. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. I did. 

Mr. RABAUT. Do not say “we” ran 
for cover. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, bless your dear 
heart, when you fellows make a mistake 
I do my best to get you out of the hole 
every time. What I am trying to do now 
is to get you to repent and follow the 
sawdust trail and adopt some decent, 
respectable legislation that will restore to 
the American citizen a portion of his 
right to take part in the service of his 
country. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I cannot resist. 

Mr. HOOK. The gentleman will admit 
that the great automotive industry in the 
United States has had the greatest pro- 
ductive ability of any industry in the 
world, and when they really want produc- 
tion, when they really want to turn out 
tanks and war munitions, they turn to 
that great industry, and they have rallied 
to their support and they are going ahead 
and they are going to give their limit. 
Now how do you suppose those tanks are 
rolling off the lines and how do you sup- 
pose they are tooling for the war effort, 
if the men in the plants are not doing it? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Of course, they are 
turning out a prodigious amount of ma- 
terial and if the union officers would for- 
get business as usual we would get more. 
But then Nelson comes along and says 
they are 25 percent below production ca- 
pacity. He ought to know. 

Mr. HOOK. The reason for that is we 
need time for tools. You have got to 
have tools. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I cannot yield 
now. 

I will say to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hoox] that it is not lack of 
tools to which Mr. Nelson referred. His 
statement was that our production was 
25 percent less than the capacity of our 
plants, and tools are included in the term 
“plants.” 

Refer back to the increase in slow- 
downs, stoppages, and strikes in the 
month of February over those in the 
month of January and you will find the 
true reason for the lack of production. 

Not long ago this House gave the C. I. 
O. and the A. F. of L. all that they asked 
by way of defeating amendments which 
would have curbed jurisdictional strikes, 
sympathetic strikes, strikes in defense 
plants. Since that time, we have had 
many stoppages of work; we have had 
many strikes, some of them wildcat 
strikes, some of them union strikes. 

We have had the unions insistent that 
on this national defense work, if they 
work more than 40 hours per week, they 
be paid pay and a half or half as much 
again for every hour of overtime. They 
insist that, if they work on Sundays or 
holidays, they receive double pay—this 
when they know that our soldiers are on 
duty 24 hours a day for less per month 
than some union men receive for 1 day’s 
service. 

Yes; and added to all these demands, 
they insist that the American citizen, 
loyal and patriotic, eager to serve, shall 
not be permitted to work in defense of 
his country unless he first pays the union, 
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How a demand of that kind, how a 
policy of that kind, must delight the heart 
of Hitler, Mussolini, and Hirohito. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to discuss during the few minutes 
I have this afternoon the question of 
parity. I am not only disturbed, I am 
alarmed, over the false and misleading 
propaganda that has been spread over 
this country from one end to the other, 
indicating that the farmers, in asking 
for parity, are not patriotic in that they 
are trying to hog something during this 
emergency. I resent this propaganda. 
There is no class in America more patri- 
otic than the farming class. 

For 10 long years Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike have been preaching 
parity. The Republican platform and 
the Democratic platform alike contain 
declarations in favor of parity, and now, 
lo and behold, when the farmers are 
about to reach the goal at which we 
have been aiming for 10 long years, the 
propaganda goes out that if we reach 
that goal we are going to boost farm 
prices to such an extent we will bring 
about inflation. A greater piece of false- 
hood—and I make the statement ad- 
visedly—was never circulated. If you 
raise every farm product to parity, you 
will only increase the farm income some 
$250,000,000. Will that bring about in- 
flation? The idea is ridiculous. What 
I cannot understand is this: You can 
raise the wage scale and put millions of 
dollars of new money in the pockets of 
the laboring people, and no one hoilers 
inflation. You permit the industrialists 
to make 200, 300, 500, yes, 1,500 percent 
and add millions to their coffers, and no 
one hollers inflation. But if you permit 
the farmer to receive what you have been 
telling him for the past 10 years is a fair 
price, out goes the hue and cry that he 
is hoggish. Listen; the farmers are pay- 
ing 146 percent more for what they buy 
than they did during the base period 
from 1909 to 1914. No one seems to be 
complaining because the things the farm- 
ers buy have gone up 146 percent. Well, 
parity, in simple words, only guarantees 
to the farmer that when the things he 
buys go up there shall be a corresponding 
increase in the price of the things he 
sells. Now, if Mr. Henderson wants to 
be fair, why does he not crack down on 
the fellows who are charging the farmers 
146 percent over the base-period prices? 
Why crack down on the farmers and let 
the 146 percenters play the sky for the 
limit? 

Let me also call your attention to the 
fact that the farming population, while 
comprising one-third of our population, 
only receives one-tenth of our national 
income. As long as this remains true, 
there is no earthly way the farming 
class can bring about inflation. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Yes. 

Mr. GILCHRIST, What does the gen- 
tleman say about the statement that 
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parity for the farmers will increase the 
cost of living about a billion dollars? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. It is false. To 
bring farm prices up to parity should 
cause but very little, if any, advance in 
food prices. I want to further say that 
the rise in farm prices during the recent 
past does not justify the price the con- 
sumer is paying for food today. What 
happens? Down in my district, I think, 
we raise the best beef cattle in the world. 
We got about a cent less per pound for 
our heavy cattle in 1941 than we got in 
1940, yet in spite of the fact that beef 
cattle were bringing 1 cent per pound 
more in 1940 than they brought in 1941, 
beef selling in the meat markets averaged 
around 10 cents per pound higher in 1941 
than it did in 1940. Take wheat: When 
wheat went up around 20 cents per 
bushel, a loaf of bread went up 2 and 3 
cents. There are 60 loaves to the bushel, 
so when the farmer got an advance of 20 
cents per bushel the cost to the con- 
sumers, after the millers, processors, and 
retail merchants finished doctoring it up, 
was from $1.50 to $1.80 per bushel. The 
same is true all the way down the line. 
Yet someone is trying to create the im- 
pression that the farmers are responsible 
for the advance in the cost of living. 

Now, I make this broad challenge: 
There is no justification for the great ad- 
vance in the cost-of food to the con- 
sumers. Farm prices have not caused 
the great advance, and farm prices, even 
if permitted to go to 110 percent of 
parity, would not be justification for such 
anadvance. Mr Henderson and the Sec- 
retary are working on the wrong folks. 
If they would pay a little more attention 
to the millers, canners, processors, 
brokers, and retail men and let the farm- 
ers rest for a spell they would render the 
consumers of this country a great service. 

The farmers are not trying to dodge 
their responsibility in this war. They 
are willing to make sacrifices, any sacri- 
fices necessary to win. but they rightly 
believe that the sacrifices necessary to 
win should be, as far as possible, equally 
distribuied, and they resent, and right- 
fully resent, being charged up with the 
sins of others. 

The argument was advanced the other 
day, and by those in authority, that we 
should permit some of the wheat and 
corn to be sold for stock and poultry 
feed and for the distillation of alcohol. 
Why? To keep the prices of poultry 
and stock feed and alcohol down. As to 
stock and poultry feed, let me give but 
one example. I wish I had time to really 
go into the matter. Take poultry feed: 
The cheapest of wheat would be put into 
poultry feed known as scratch. Well, I 
am advised the farmers would get a little 
over $22 for the wheat going into a ton 
of scratch. Now, this feed is quoted in 
the Chicago market for from $36.50 to 
$38.50 and I understand is being sold by 
the retailers for around $45 per ton. 
Now if wheat goes up to the parity price 
per bushel, is there any justification to 
increase the price of scratch to the con- 
sumer? A farmer from South Carolina 
told me today eggs were selling in his 
home town for 15 to 20 cents per dozen. 
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I phoned to one of the Washington gro- 
cery stores and was advised eggs were 
selling for 46 cents per dozen. 

Oh, yes; the farmer gets charged up 
with $45 feed for which he received $22 
and 46-cent eggs for which he received 
20 cents, and seemingly those in authority 
are going a long way to make the charges 
stick. All I want is for the public to know 
the truth. And I am determined to give 
them the truth. 

Now, as to corn for alcohol. Corn is 
bringing 76.6 cents per bushel. Parity 
price of corn is 93.7 cents per bushel. 
Now, what is the proposition with refer- 
ence to corn? Why let the distillers have 
it for less than parity, so alcohol can be 
produced at the same price it can be pro- 
duced from sugar? Why? Well, this is 
what they tell you. If the distillers have 
to pay parity, they will raise the price of 
sugar alcohol to the price of corn alcohol, 
and if we do not therefore lower the price 
of corn we will permit the distillers to 
reap an unjust profit. My answer: If 
Mr. Henderson can crack down on the 
farmers, why cannot he crack down on 
the distillers? Let these would-be farm 
experts answer that question to the satis- 
faction of the farmers and the public. 
Again I ask, Why take it out of the 
farmer? Why hold the farmer down and 
st HOR down the distiller of corn alco- 

0l? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I can answer that if 
the gentleman will permit, It is because 
for years they have played the farmer 
for a sucker. The football of political 
manipulators; the source of fortunes for 
middlemen and wholesalers and of sal- 
aries for department and bureau heads 
and jobs for lobbyists, the farmer—the 
honest-to-God man who earns his few 
dollars by sweat and blood and tears has 
been made the goat by this administra- 
tion. It is not funny now that it is no 
joke. The bread basket producer of the 
world has no business to be pressed into 
poverty by a program such as the New 
Deal has followed. Why the farmers 
could have consented to its continuance 
and co not realize what is being done to 
them, why they tolerate it, is beyond me. 
They have the solution in their hands if 
they would wake up to realize that fact, 
and the remedy, like charity, begins at 
home. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Well, they are not 
going to play him for a sucker if I can 
prevent it. If the membership of this 
House, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
had time to look into this parity ques- 
tion, I am thoroughly convinced that 
there would not be a baker’s dozen vote 
against the provisions written into the 
bill, and justly written into it, by Mr. 
TaRvER’s committee. I just want the 
farmer to get a fair deal. I am not will- 
ing to have the sword of Damocles placed 
in the hands of Mr. Henderson, when it 
comes to the farmer. Place that power 
in his hands, and let him be the sole 
arbiter, as he seems to be, and it would 
take an avt of Divine Providence to save 
the farmers of America. 

I know the membership of this House 
wants to give the American farmers a 
square deal. That is all we are asking. 
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We are not asking for any favors. We 
are only asking that this House redeem 
the pledge made the American farmers 
for the past 10 years and give them a 
parity price. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Who gave Mr. Henderson 
all this power? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I do not know who 
gave him the power, but here is one Rep- 
resentative who is willing to take it away 
from him if he ever attempts to use it to 
the detriment of the American farmer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HARE]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take just a few minutes to clarify what 
appears to be a misunderstanding with 
reference to soil-conservation payments, 
or if I am wrong in my conception, I 
would like to be corrected and put right. 

Some people have the idea that soil- 
conservation payments are gratuities to 
farmers. I think it will be conceded by 
practically everybody in this country that 
agriculture is the basis of our national 
wealth. I think it will be conceded, fur- 
ther, that soil fertility is the basis of a 
successful agriculture. Now, if you agree 
with me in these two premises, let us take 
the testimony of our soil experts. They 
tell us that 300 years ago, or even 200 
years ago, in this country we had ap- 
proximately 9 inches of soil throughout 
the length and breadth of the United 
States. That was the average depth of 
the soil—soil in which you could plant 
seed and expect returns. That soil is 
national wealth. Since the establish- 
ment of our experiment stations and 
other research agencies in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture those in charge have 
found and said to us that on account of 
erosion there has been depletion of this 
soil to the extent of 4 inches. Therefore 
we have lost nearly one-half of our na- 


tional wealth from the standpoint of soil, - 


and it is estimated that in another 200 
years, at the same rate of soil depletion, 
with a normal increase in population, 
the soil of this country would not have a 
Sufficient amount of plant food to feed 
our people. We insist, therefore, it is a 
problem for the Nation, a problem for the 
Government to conserve the soil, con- 
serve the plant food, conserve this ele- 
ment of national wealth, and the plan 
adopted a few years ago following the 
farm-production program was that if a 
farmer would adjust his farming opera- 
tions to the program outlined by our 
Department of Agriculture the Govern- 
ment of the United States would pay him 
for his labor and efforts. This program, 
of course, contemplated restoration of 
the soil or a further prevention of ero- 
sion, further loss of the national wealth. 
The plan was adopted to insure the 
future security of our people. 

You say, “Well, the farmer gets the 
benefit of it.” Possibly he does, to a lim- 
ited extent, but the farmer himself is not 
charged with the responsibility of effect- 
ing ways and means and plans for taking 
care of the population 200 years from 
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now. The people in industry, the people 
in workshops, people in the various pro- 
fessions 200 years from now, under the 
policy that we have followed for the last 
two centuries, would be unable to find a 
supply of foodstuffs without having to 
import them, and no one knows where 
they would get them from. Therefore, 
the Government, feeling its responsibil- 
ity, has said to the farmers of the coun- 
try, “If you will cooperate by adjusting 
your farm operation in such a way as to 
retain the soil, prevent further depletion, 
and increase soil fertility, we will pay 
you a certain amount for your effort.” 
That is what I understand as soil-con- 
servation benefits. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would 1 ke to ask 
the gentleman two or three questions. Is 
it not sometimes claimed by the opposi- 
tion that the farmer is paid for not pro- 
ducing crops, thereby giving the wrong 
impression? 

Mr. HARE. That is correct. That is 
the reason I stated at the outset that I 
wanted to clarify some misunderstandings 
on the part of some people, if I could, and 
if I were wrong I wanted to have my im- 
pressions clarified. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is it not true that 
this country could be turned into a Sa- 
hara Desert, not only through defeat by 
such powers as the Axis, but also by a 
continuation of the very process that has 
been going on here for 200 years? 

Mr. HARE. If I am to believe the in- 
tegrity and ability of soil experts, of those 
familiar with these subjects, that within 
two_centuries—and that is only a span in 
the life of a nation—within two centuries 
the productivity of the soil of this coun- 
try, if depletion should continue at the 
rate it has for the last 200 years, then 
we may have almost a desert—that is, 
you would have land that would be non- 
productive. You would have land from 
which the people could expect little or 
nothing. It would not even support the 
man who tilled it, much less get a sur- 
plus with which to support the people in 
industry, in workshops, and in various 
types of occupation throughout the 
country. 

Therefore, at the expense of repetition, 
let me say that the soil-conservation pro- 
gram is to pay the farmer for the con- 
tribution he is making at the expense of 
sweat and elbow grease to preserve the 
national wealth of our country in order 
that it may be available in the centuries 
to come. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In other words, we 
should establish a soil, as well as a Con- 
stitution, “for ourselves and our pos- 
terity.” 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. GRANGER. The gentleman said 
that hundreds of years ago land was 
considered the basis of wealth. Is it not 
true today also? 

Mr. HARE. I make that my basic 
premise, that agriculture is the basis of 
our national wealth and that soil fer- 
tility is the basis of successful agricul- 
ture. If I am correct in this, then it is a 
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national problem to see that the fertility 
of the soil throughout the Nation is pre- 
served; and if the problem is to be solved 
it has been decided by those assigned to 
its solution that it can best be done by 
paying the farmer for cooperating with 
his government in its soil-conserva- 
tion program. The farmer who preserves 
his soil not only discharges a patriotic 
duty to his government but contributes 
to the future wealth of his nation and 
the support and happiness of unborn 
generations; and the small payment he 
gets now is not a gratuity, it is a payment 
for services. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, 
I asked for this time for the express pur- 
pose of calling to the attention of the 
House a telegram I received this morning 
from the secretary of the Colorado Min- 
ing Association which just bears out the 
statement made on the floor a while ago 
that when we turn all this power over to 
bureaus, boards, and commissions, we 
have no way of keeping track of what 
they are doing, this is the situation that 
develops: 


DENVER, Cor o., March 3, 1942. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. HILL, 
House Office Building: 
Amendment to priority orders P-56 and 
P-56-A issued today by Metals Division, War 
Production Board, excluding all metal mines 
producirg more than 30 percent in dollar 
value of gold and/or silver will close down 
virtually all mines in Colorado. Entire dis- 
tricts whose economy is based on mining, in- 
cluding the general eccnom: of the State of 
Colorado, will be vitally affected. The seri- 
ousness of this order cannot be overempha- 
sized, and we appeal to you to use every effort 
to have the order rescinded. By reason of the 
gold and silver values in our ores we have 
been able to produce approximately 22,000,000 
pounds of copper, lead, and zinc annually. 
The production of these vital war metals will 
be cut off if this order stands, as all of Colo- 
rado mines, with few exceptions, rely on their 
gold and silver values to keep in operation. 
Tue order affects Colorade more drastically 
than any other State and is a State-wide 
tragedy. A delegation will come to Washing- 
ton next week tu help you in your efforts. 
ROBERT S. PALMER, 
Secretary, Colorado Mining Association. 


I just mention this because these boys 
are going to be compelled to shut down 
every mine in Colorado. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

For stationery, supplies, materials, and 
equipment, freight, express, and drayage 
charges, advertising, communication service, 
postage, washing towels, repairs, and altera- 
tions; for the maintenance, repair, and opera- 
tion of one motorcycle and not to exceed three 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles 
(including one for the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, one for general utility needs of the en- 
tire Department, and one for the Forest Serv- 
ice) and purchase of one motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicle at not to exceed 
$1,500, including the exchange value of one 
such vehicle, for official purposes only; for 
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Official travel expenses, including examination 
of estimates for appropriations in the field 
for any bureau, office, or service of the De- 
partment; and for other miscellaneous sup- 
plies and expenses not otherwise provided for 
and necessary for the practical and efficient 
work of the Department, which are author- 
ized by such officer as the Secretary may desig- 
nate, $98,341, together with such amounts 
from other appropriations or authorizations 
as are provided in the schedules in the Budg- 
et for the fiscal year 1943 for such expenses, 
which several amounts or portions thereof, 
as may be determined by the Secretary, not 
exceeding a total of $131,605, shall be trans- 
ferred to and made a part of this appropria- 
tion: Provided, however, That if the total 
amounts of such appropriations or authori- 
zations for the fiscal year 1943 shall at any 
time exceed or fall below the amounts esti- 
mated, respectively, therefor in the Budget 
for 1948, the amounts transferred or to be 
transferred therefrom to this appropriation 
shall be increased or decreased in such 
amounts as the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, after a hearing thereon with repre- 
sentatives of the Department, shall determine 
are appropriate to the requirements as 
changed by such reductions or increases in 
such appropriations or authorizations: Pro- 
vided jurther, That this appropriation shall 
be available for the payment of salaries of 
employees engaged in the maintenance, re- 
pair, and operation of motor-transport ve- 
hicles, and that this appropriation shall be 
reimbursed from the appropriation made for 
any bureau or office for which such service is 
performed, in accordance with the provisions 
of the act of May 11, 1922 (5 U. S. C. 543): 
Provided further, That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, during the fiscal year for which this 
appropriation is made, may maintain stocks 
of stationery, supplies, equipment, and mis- 
cellaneous materials sufficient to meet, in 
whole or in part, requirements of the bureaus 
and offices of the Department in the city of 
Washington and elsewhere, but not to exceed 
in the aggregate $200,000 in value at the close 
of the fiscal year, and the appropriations of 
such bureaus, offices, and agencies available 
for the purchase of stationery, supplies, 
equipment, and miscellaneous materials shall 
be available to reimburse the appropriation 
for miscellaneous expenses current at the 
time supplies are allotted, assigned, or issued, 
or when payment is received; for transfer for 
the purchase of inventory; and for transfer 
pursuant to the provisions of section 601 of 
the act approved June 30, 1932 (31 U. S. C. 
686): Provided further, That the appropria- 
tions made hereunder shall be available for 
the payment of salaries and expenses for pur- 
chasing, storing, handling, packing, or ship- 
ping supplies and blank forms, and there 
shall be charged proportionately as a part of 
the cost of supplies issued an amount to 
cover sucht salaries and expenses, and in the 
case of blank forms and supplies not pur- 
chased from this appropriation an amount to 
cover such salaries and expenses shall be 
charged proportionately to the proper appro- 
priation: Provided further, That the facilities 
of the central storehouse of the Department 
shall to the fullest extent practicable be used 
to make unnecessary the maintenance of 
separate bureau storehouse activities in the 
Department: Provided further, That a sep- 
arate schedule of expenditures, transfers of 
funds, or other transactions hereunder shall 
be included in the annual Budget: Provided 
jurther, That, except to provide materials re- 
quired in or incident to research or experi- 
mental work where no suitable domestic 
product is available, no part of the funds ap- 
propriated by this act shall be expended in 
the purchase of twine manufactured from 
commodities or materials produced outside of 
the United States. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MONRONEY: On 
page 5, line 11, strike out “$98,341” and insert 
“$33,841.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to take the time of the House to 
explain what I am going to attempt to 
do in regard to this agricultural bill. 
I, like many hundreds of Members of the 
House, have felt rather a sense of futility 
in remaining in the House and passing 
without reduction appropriation bills as 
they come before us. We know that these 
bills are carefully weighed by efficient 
committees of the House, that they go 
into these matters at great length, they 
hear the testimony from the depart- 
ments, they have the evidence that has 
been gathered by the Budget Bureau, but 
these bills deal in millions and often- 
times billions. 

We watch them go through and we 
sometimes wish we could do something 
about the waste that each and every 
one of us realizes is going on. 

During the black-out last night I took 
the opportunity to go through this gen- 
erous-sized book issued by the Bureau 
of the Budget and came to a startling 
realization by following out a little hobby 
I have of analyzing one particular ele- 
ment of an expense bill. 

From that analysis I found that the 
Department of Agriculture bill as re- 
ported today and as reported by the 
Budget contains practically $16,000,000 
for travel expenses. Sixteen million dol- 
lars for travel expenses. I analyzed it 
carefully last night and today checked 
with the Budget Bureau to be certain 
that I was not duplicating any items 
from transferred funds. I found, for in- 
stance, such items as Soil Conservation 
Service spending $1,003,000 for travel. 
It seems like our topsoil is not the only 
thing that is moving. 

Purther, I find that the A. A. A., under 
the Soil and Domestic Allotment Act, is 
going to spend $1,491,000 for travel ex- 
pense for the coming year. 

Now, I could go on at length with these 
items. I have about 30 amendments to 
offer. I hate to take the time of the 
committee with these amendments but to 
reduce as much of the $16,000,000 as pos- 
sible requires it. This present one you 
are invited to vote on now provides for a 
reduction of $65,500 from the amount 
recommended by the committee of $98,- 
341 provided for miscellaneous expendi- 
tures in the office of the Secretary. The 
office of the Secretary miscellaneous ex- 
penditures is budgeted for travel ex- 
penses for $131,000 for the coming year. 
We divide the $131,000 for travel expense 
in half and arrive at the figure $65,550 
that I am seeking to reduce this particu- 
lar item of the appropriation bill. 

We all know that the charge of pica- 
yunish may be hurled at such an effort to 
strike from this gigantic appropriation 
bill only such small sums as twenty or 
thirty thousand dollars, but I call your 
attention to the fact that throughout this 
great, broad land of ours today, the 
money that is going to see Uncle Sam 
through this most dangerous time in the 
history of our Union is coming in in 
driblets of 10 and 25 cents from the chil- 
dren, workers, and farmers. 
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This reduction and others that I seek 
will not hurt the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill one iota. It merely expects Gov- 
ernment employees and bureau office- 
holders to come down to a realization of 
the fight and danger we are in. We can- 
not tolerate waste and go to our people 
with the tax bill that we must go to them 
with on March 15 of this year, and then 
double that figure next year without 
making every possible effort to cut non- 
defense items all along the line. 

It may be contended that these 
amounts are vital for travel, but I pro- 
pose to allow one-half of the amount 
that is budgeted for travel. They can 
travel half as much, they may go half as 
far, send one-half as many workers on 
trips or if they have to do it they might 
even ride the day coaches to Washington 
for some of these conferences. I ask for 
the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. We should also 
bear in mind that train rates and pas- 
senger rates have been increased very 
materially just recently and that the new 
tax bill carries a 15-percent increase in 
straight passenger fares and a 20-percent 
increase in Pullman and chair-car rates. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman 
knows that Government employees on 
official duty do not pay that tax. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. They may not pay 
the tax, but they ride the airplanes and 
push up the rate considerably. 

Mr. MONRONEY. They get a 15-per- 
cent reduction on the airplanes. I think 
this is a good amendment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I will support the 
amendment. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney]. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think it should 
be necessary for the committee to take 
time in opposition to all these thirty-odd 
amendments that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma says it is his purpose to offer 
in the course of the consideration of 
this bill if in every instance, as in this 
instance, he has no reason whatever 
based upon facts which ought to have 
consideration for the reduction which he 
proposes. Economy is a very desirable 
thing. Our subcommittee thought so, 
too, and for this reason it has recom- 
mended cuts in the amounts in this bill, 
including direct appropriations, reappro- 
priations, and loans aggregating $560,- 
000,000, below the current year. 

No one can charge that the subcom- 
mittee in the preparation of this bill 
has been inclined toward extravagance. 
The gentleman by this amendment pro- 
poses, if I understood it correctly, a re- 
duction of about $65,000 in the $98,000 
item, without reason, except the gentle- 
man’s desire for economy and his fear 
that the school children of America in 
10- and 15-cent contributions are going 
te make up the amount of these expendi- 

ures, 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 
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Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The appropriation 
which the gentleman has mentioned as 
being listed in the Budget on page 303 
of grand-total obligations includes trans- 
fers under the bookkeeping system of the 
Department of Agriculture totaling 
$1,029,946. 

Mr. TARVER. I hope the gentleman 
is not laboring under the impression that 
when he desires to decrease some other 
item in the appropriation bill he may do 
it by cutting off an amount of one par- 
ticular item which has no relationship to 
the other items which he thinks ought to 
be decreased. The gentleman is propos- 
ing to decrease the $98,000 item here to 
$33,000. Does the gentleman know of 
any reason other than his very earnest 
desire for economy why the amount of 
$98,341 should be decreased? If so, I 
yield to him for an explanation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Because you have 
in the fund against which this Depart- 
ment charges the sum total of $1,029,000. 
I seek to decrease it by only a small 
amount, only one-half of the money that 
our public officials are planning to spend 
on travel for the coming year. 

Mr. TARVER. I presume the gentle- 
man’s other 30 amendments propose to 
decrease by half the money that is pro- 
posed for expenditure, which, of course, 
is a very wise method of writing an ap- 
propriation bill. The thing to do, ac- 
cording to the gentleman’s idea, is to have 
the Budget submit estimates, have the 
committee reduce the estimates, as in this 
bill, $2,000,000 below what the Budget 
has recommended, and then cut what is 
left in half. The gentleman has the idea 
that the result will be a proper provision 
for the Department of Agriculture. I 
think that idea is so unsound as not to 
require further discussion. I hope the 
amendment and all the other amend- 
ments of the gentleman, unless they have 
a sounder foundation, may be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Monroney) 
there were—ayes 22, noes 28. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 

For necessary expenses for the Office of So- 
licitor, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, pur- 
chase of lawbooks, books of reference, and 
periodicals, and payment of fees or dues for 
the use of law libraries by attorneys in the 
field service, $210,000, together with such 
amounts from other appropriations or au- 
thorizations as are provided in the schedules 
in the Budget for the fiscal year 1943 for 
such expenses, which several amounts or por- 
tions thereof, as may be determined by the 
Secretary, not exceeding a total of $1,937,749, 
shall be transferred to and made a part of 
this appropriation; and there may be ex- 
pended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia not to exceed the total amount 
set up in the Budget schedules for such pur- 
pose under this appropriation: Provided, how- 
ever, That if the total amounts of such 
appropriations or authorizations for the fiscal 
year 1943 shall at any time exceed or fall 
below the amounts estimated, respectively, 
therefor in the Budget for 1943, the amounts 
transferred or to be transferred therefrom to 
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this appropriation and the amount which 
may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia shall be increased or 
decreased in such amounts as the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, after a hearing 
thereon with representatives of the Depart- 
ment, shall determine are appropriate to the 
requirements as changed by such reductions 
or increases in such appropriations or au- 
thorizations. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Monroney: On 
page 7, line 25, after “service”, strike out 
“$210,000” and insert “$184,275.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sorry the distinguished chairman of 
the committee does not see fit to think 
that in this time it is important that we 
pick out every possible item that can be 
saved to gird America for the tremen- 
dous battle we are in. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. 1 yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Can the gentleman give 
us any reason why the chairman of the 
subcommittee should ask him to give de- 
tailed reasons why his amendment 
should be adopted, and then not give any 
detailed reasons why it should be re- 
jected? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. I do think it is a 
little bit unusual that a Member ques- 
tioning an appropriation should be made 
to give the reasons for doing so. In my 
experience in legislation, it has always 
seemed that the man who was trying to 
get the money out of the taxpayers’ hide 
was the man who had to furnish the pre- 
ponderance of the proof that the ex- 
penditure was justified. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I have the utmost respect 
for the gentleman from Oklahoma. I 
have not studied the bill as diligently as 
he has studied it, nor the Budget esti- 
mates, but I would be surprised if the 
gentleman from Oklahoma took as un- 
sound a position as the gentleman from 
Georgia, for whom I also have a high 
regard, has indicated. I have observed 
that the gentleman from Oklahoma ex- 
ercises care in taking a position and that 
he has a remarkable record of sound po- 
sitions. I understood him to say there 
was $16,000,000 for travel expenses in 
the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. Is it the gentleman’s pur- 
pose to try to reduce that appropriation? 

Mr. MONRONEY. M; purpose is to 
try to reduce that by about one-half and 
save the taxpayers of this country ap- 
proximately $8,000,000, that will never 
be missed by the farmers of this country 
one bit. It will only inconvenience and 
disturb some bureaucrat downtown and 
perhaps force him to ride in an upper 
berth or in a chair car or come to these 
Washington or district conferences just 
half as often. I cannot see how any man 
can defend paying out money for such a 
purpose in an hour like this. 
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Mr. GORE. I think we ought to cut 
out a lot of travel expense. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the gen- 
sign from Tennessee for his contribu- 

on. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Does the gentle- 
man believe the farmers of the United 
States would miss anything if you cut 
out all those travel expenses? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I cannot see how 
they could. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Of course not. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois, 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. If the 
amendment to cut out the Farm Security 
Administration appropriation should be 
adopted, has the gentleman any idea how 
much smaller an appropriation would be 
required for legal fees under this pro- 
vision? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am working now 
merely on the travel accounts. This 
paragraph of the lawyers totals in the 
Budget for travel for the coming year 
$51,450. There must be some reason why 
the Budget itemizes this account. Per- 
haps I do not understand the gentleman 
from Georgia. Perhaps that is all super- 
fluous language in the Budget. How- 
ever, they have carefully under the 0-6 
account in connection with every one of 
these departments listed the total 
amount they are setting up for expendi- 
ture for travel. 

Mr. TARVER. Of course, if the gen- 
tleman is seriously insisting on his 
amendment, and it appears that several 
of our colleagues think it ought to be 
seriously considered, I believe he ought 
to be in a position to tell us why he has 
adopted the particular figure he has 
suggested in his amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would be happy to 
tell the gentleman, but I would first like 
to call his attention to the fact that I can 
find no evidence that his great committee 
inquired into the cost or the total or the 
amount to justify the travel account or 
why it was fixed at these figures in reach- 
ing these travel appropriations, 

Mr. TARVER. I am not sure that I 
understand the gentleman.- Does he 
mean that he has read the hearings be- 
fore the subcommittee and has been un- 
able to get information on that subject? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman 
knows it is impossible to read completely 
through the hearings in one evening, but 
I have been unable to find in my reading 
of the hearings any extended or impor- 
tant testimony taken by the members of 
the committee to determine how many 
dollars were required by what officers for 
travel to carry on the work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

There is included in this item which 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneyY] seeks so drastically to reduce 
$51,450 for travel, which is a reduction by 
the Budget, whose recommendation in 
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the matter was approved by the subcom- 

mittee, in the amount of $20,000, ap- 

aut a very considerable reduc- 
on. 

The gentleman, in offering his first 
amendment awhile ago, undertook to 
say, and, of course, his statement is ap- 
preciated 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. No; I will not yield to 
the gentleman at this time. 

That the subcommittee had entered 
into a consideration of all these items in 
great detail, which it has. The subcom- 
mittee has been engaged in its work since 
the 19th of November 1941. It has taken, 
including the copper hearings, over 2,000 
pages of evidence. I do not say that I 
remember now every item of testimony 
regarding every one of these subdivisions 
of expense in the various bureaus and 
divisions of the Department. I do not. 
Perhaps there are some men on the sub- 
committee who might be capable of doing 
it: But I do know that we have given 
careful consideration to every item, ad- 
duced evidence with reference to them, 
and have effected reductions, where we 
could without, in our opinion, injuring 
the work of the Department. Those re- 
ductions have, as I have already indi- 
cated in the matter of direct appropria- 
tions, run approximately $2,000,000 be- 
low the Budget figures which have very 
drastically reduced the amount of the 
appropriation for the Department for the 
next year. I do not think there is any 
basis upon which, under these circum- 
stances, the committee could arbitrarily 
say that you ought to cut in half the 
amount which had been allowed in the 
subcommittee’s bill for the Solicitor’s 
Office for travel expense after the amount 
had already been reduced by the Budget 
by $20,000. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MONRONEY. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman if this amount of 
some fifty thousand dollars was put into 
the Budget prior to Pearl Harbor or after 
Pearl Harbor, and does the gentleman 
think that has any importance in the 
consideration of this appropriation? 

Mr. TARVER. I think the gentleman 
is not any more interested than I or more 
interested than any member of our com- 
mittee in the matter of effecting every 
possible economy. We knew of our na- 
tional danger before Pearl Harbor. 
There were some of us who were trying 
to effect such economies as were possible 
before Pearl Harbor. May I say to the 
gentleman that, perhaps, I have voted 
against more appropriations in recent 
years than any Member of the House 
with one or two possible exceptions. I 
have voted against over $14,000,000,000 
of appropriations that have been made 
during this administration. I do not 
yield to him or anyone else in the matter 
of bringing about reasonable economy, 
but I do not think it is fair even to con- 
sider taking a broadax and whacking 
off half of an appropriation which is 
recommended by a subcommittee which 
has given careful consideration to all 
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of the facts in relation to that and other 
appropriations in the bill. If you think 
so, all right. I think you are going to 
injure seriously the Department of Agri- 
culture if you do it. 

I think the gentleman is a very able 
man, but I would think he certainly 
should not be insisting on making this 
drastic reduction of one-half of an item 
without advancing any reason upon 
which to base that action and expect 
that the House will do it. I certainly 
hope that it may not be seriously con- 
sidered, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, while this amount is 
spoken of as being a great sum, yet the 
sum total is $210,000, and my mission in 
taking the floor is to speak about an item 
that I believe probably most of the Mem- 
bers of the House may have some idea 
about and will realize what the appro- 
priation of such an amount will mean. 
When we get down to talking about 
$100,000 or $50,000 or $25,000, I can un- 
derstand that, and I believe that a ma- 
jority of the Members can understand 
it, but when the chairman of the com- 
mittee. the genial gentleman from 
Georgia, and one of the fine men here, 
states that he voted against $14,000,- 
000,000 of appropriations, why, gracious 
goodness, that is not very much. 

He voted against $14,000,000,000. Mr. 
Chairman, we have appropriated over 
$116,000,000,000 since the 22d of January, 
and that does not take into consideration 
the enormous appropriations made last 
year, the most extravagant appropria- 
tions ever made up until January of this 
year. When the gentleman submitted 
this amendment cutting down the item 
of salaries, certainly one can realize 
that we have had too much running 
around in government. There is too 
much in this bill that never should have 
been legislated—too much money here 
that should never be appropriated. A 
number of items in this bill will have 
amendments offered to cut them down. 
The people of the country have the idea 
that we are cutting down the regular 
appropriations of government. Last 
year you told them that, and you told 
it to them the year before, and they 
think we are going to do it. I do not 
think we are going to cut them down 
because too many different branches of 
the Government want to be perpetu- 
ated, and there is no better evidence of 
that than in this sugar quota we have 
in this bill, $48,000,000. Last year we 
paid the sugar growers of this country 
millions and millions of dollars not to 
raise sugar. We have in this bill $48,- 
000,000 for the sugar raisers, to raise 
sugar. The subcommittee says it should 
not be appropriated, and yet we put it 
in the bill. There is somebody in high 
authority in this Government that says 
that we ought to do it, to maintain this 
force of Government workers on the pay 
roll. They have to pay the farmer now 
for raising sugar, when a year ago we 
paid them for not raising sugar. What 
is the matter with this Congress? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RICH. Yes. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman says 
that somebody in high authority brought 
it about. Is it not true that last Decem- 
ber both Democrats and Republicans of 
the House passed the authorization bill 
which is the basis for this appropriation? 

Mr. RICH. The fact of the matter is 
that last year you had 250 tons of sugar 
over here in Puerto Rico that the Agri- 
cultural Department refused to let the 
farmers touch. They refused to let them 
harvest that sugar, and you bring in a 
bill now that tries to raise more sugar, 
and you are going to pay the farmers 
what you did last year. If the farmers 
want such a bill, you ought to stop it, 
and the best way to do it is to stop ap- 
propriations. I am not opposed to Con- 
gress doing things like that, I say to my 
friend from Texas, and I hope the gen- 
tleman will join me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last 2 words. The 
item under discussion involves a small 
one for travel. There are 202 lawyers 
in the Solicitor’s office and all of them I 
dare say do a certain amount of traveling. 
The amount is meager for each lawyer 
and remember it includes subsistence and 
other expenses in addition to the actual 
railroad fare, automobile, and other 
means of transportation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. COLLINS. Not now. I do not 
think the amount is unusual for a lawyer 
to spend in the transaction of business. 
Every lawyer in the United States spends 
more than that amount sought every year 
for travel expenses. To show you the 
good faith of the department and the 
committee in cutting this appropriation 
bill, the item of travel expense has been 
reduced by $20,000. In other words, we 
realized the nécessity for economy. For 
these reasons I hope the House will 
ratify the action of the subcommittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and the Chair, 
being in doubt the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 48, noes 37. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject to the vote upon the ground that it 
discloses the absence of a quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and six Members present, a quorum. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. As many as are in 
favor ordering tellers will rise and stand 
until counted. [After counting.] Evi- 
dently a sufficient number. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Monroney) there 
were—ayes 72, noes 37. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. RamsPeck, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
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H. R. 6709, the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] may in- 
clude in the remarks he made today some 
newspaper articles and one editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 20 min- 
utes on Monday next, following any other 
special orders which may have been here- 
tofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ACQUISITION OF FRENCH POSSESSIONS 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, during World War No. 1 we ac- 
quired the Virgin Islands and paid $25,- 
000,000 for them. They have given us a 
few headaches but at least they are bases 
for us today and not potential bases for 
an enemy unless he captures them. 

Today there is widespread uneasiness 
over what Vichy France may do with her 
fleet. If it goes into operation on the 
side of the Axis Powers, every island 
owned by France in this hemisphere be- 
comes a potential base for enemy opera- 
tions, a certain base for enemy activity, 
I should say. Newspaper editorials and 
special articles over the week end were 
prolific on this subject. 

France is hungry. France needs food 
and gold. Whether it is more dangerous 
for her to have food and gold than pos- 
session of bases on both sides of the Pan- 
ama Canal I do not know. I feel it not 
inappropriate, however, again to call at- 
tention of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
to a bill, H. R. 4781, which I introduced 
last May which would direct the Secre- 
tary of State to institute negotiations 
with the Government of France looking 
toward the acquisition by the United 
States of the French possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere, particularly the 
Islands of Martinique, Guadaloupe, St. 
Pierre, and Miquelon in the Atlantic 
Ocean; Clipperton and the islands of 
French Oceania in the Pacific Gcean; and 
the Province of French Guiana in South 
America, together with such ships, air- 
planes, and cargoes as the French Gov- 
ernment may care to sell, and to pay 
therefor with gold, food, commodities, 
and credits as herein provided. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include therein an article written by 
one of the classmates of Ensign Craig 
Spowers, my candidate to Annapolis in 
1937, who graduated with the class of 
1941 with distinction, and who died in 
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the defense of his country on the Reuben 
James when she was torpedoed on the 
night of October 30-31, 1941. Craig 
Spowers was the first casualty of the class 
of 1941. He was an outstanding exam- 
ple of American manhood and typifies all 
that is best in courage and patriotism. 
My heartfelt sympathy has been and is 
again expressed to his family in their 
great sorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

(By unonimous consent, Mr. SANDERS 
was granted permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H.R.3761. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Willie M. Maye; and 

H. R. 3966. An act for the relief of Estella 
King. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills and a 
joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H.R.3761. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Willie M. Maye; 

H.R.3966. An act for the relief of Estella 
King; 

H. R. 4401. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a commissary or canteen at Glenn 
Dale Sanatorium, Glenn Dale, Md.; 

H. R. 6291. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to provide for 
the coordination of the forwarding and simi- 
lar servicing of water-borne export and im- 
port foreign commerce of the United States; 

H. R. 6375. An act to amend subchapter 2 
of chapter 19 of the Code of Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

H. R. 6446. An act to provide for continuing 
payment of pay and allowances of personnel 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, including the retired and Reserve com- 
ponents thereof; the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey and the Public Health Service; and 
civilian employees of the executive depart- 
ments, independent establishments, and agen- 
cies during periods of absence from post of 
duty, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6550. An act to extend and amend 
subtitle “Insurance” of title II of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (Public, 
No. 677, 76th Cong.), approved June 29, 1940, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6611. An act making additional ap- 
propriations for the national defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 248. Joint resolution to direct the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
make an investigation and survey to deter- 
mine the feasibility of the construction of 
subways in the District of Columbia for both 
streetcar and vehicular traffic. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o'clock and 51 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 5, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon, 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


POSTPONEMENT OF HEARINGS ON H. R. 6503 


This will advise you that the hearings 
previously scheduled for Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 17, 1942, at 10 a. m., have been post- 
poned until Thursday, March 5, 1942, at 
10 a. m., on the following bill H. R. 6503, 
to extend and amend certain emergency 
laws relating to the merchant marine, 
and for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


The Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation will continue its hearings on 
H. R. 6522 on Thursday, March 5, 1942, 
at 10:30 a. m., in room 353, House Office 
Building. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Wednesday, March 11, 1942, at 10 
a. m. subcommittee No. 3, of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary will continue hear- 
ings on H. R. 6444, to provide for the 
registration of labor organizations, busi- 
ness, and trade associations, and so forth. 
The hearing will be held in the Judiciary 
Committee room, 346 House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1451. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to amend the act approved June 24, 1926, 
entitled “An act to authorize the construc- 
tion and procurement of aircraft and air- 
craft equipment in the Navy and Marine 
Corps, and to adjust and define the status 
of the operating personnel in connection 
therewith,” so as to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the designation of naval aviation 
pilot (airship), and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1452. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to an exist- 
ing appropriation for the fiscal year 1942, for 
the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, and a proposed provision pertaining 
to the estimate of appropriation for the 
same office for 1943, submitted in the form 
of an amendment to the 1943 Budget (H. 
Doc. No. 642); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

1453. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting, in the 
form of an amendment to the Budget for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation for the 
War Department for flood control, in the 
amount of $2,210,000, to remain available 
until expended (H. Doc. No. 643); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1853. Report on the dis- 
position of records by sundry departments 
of the United States Government. Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
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Papers. House Report No. 1854. Report on 
the disposition of records by sundry depart- 
ments of the United States Government. 
Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MASON: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 5059. A bill to 
grant the status of quota immigrants to Mr. 
William B. Fawkner and his wife Mrs. Ida 
Fawkner; with amendment (Rept. No. 1852). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. THOMAS F. FORD: 

H. R. 6723. A bill for the relief of the State 
compensation insurance fund, State of Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 6724. A bill authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. R. 6725. A bill to extend to April 15 the 
time for filing certain income-tax returns; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr: HOLMES: 

H. R. 6727. A bill to lower the rate of tax 
imposed with respect to the transfer of cer- 
tain small guns; and to lower the rate of 
tax imposed upon manufacturers and deal- 
ers in such guns; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr MACIORA introduced a bill (H. R. 
6726) to provide for the establishment of a 
commissary or vending stand in the Wash- 
ington asylum and jail, which was referred 

to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bla. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2516. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of the 
executive council of the Beaver County (Pa.) 
Sabbath School Association, an accredited 
auxiliary of the Pennsylvania State Sabbath 
School Association, urging the prohibition of 
the manufacture, transportation, and sale of 
distilled malt and vinous liquors for beverage 
purposes until victory is achieved and the 
armed forces of the Nation demobilized, the 
date of such demobilization to be fixed by 
Presidential proclamation; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

2517. Also, petition of 80 citizens of Law- 
rence County, Pa., favoring the passage of 
the Senate bill 860, which is designed to keep 
liquor from the military camps; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

2518 By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Los 
Angeles Smelter and Brass Workers Union, 
Local 468, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, Los Angeles, Calif., petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
marketing quota of burley and dark-fired 
tobacco; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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The Chaplain, the Very Reverend 
ZeBarney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, who hast made all 
things for Thy glory and hast created 
man in Thine own image: Help us to dis- 
cern with ever-increasing gratitude the 
wondrous gifts Thou dost impart through 
speech and thought, which, swift as wind 
with tempered mood for higher life, pre- 
pares us for whatever chance the coming 
days may bring. 

Do Thou bless and prosper every sacri- 
fice we make in the service of our coun- 
try, and crown it with the type of spirit- 
ual joy that shall countervail all sorrow 
and separation and become our perma- 
nent possession. 

Remove from our midst the shallow 
spirit of cynicism which thinks it more 
clever to criticize than to cooperate; and 
do Thou increase in us day by day the 
spirit of loyalty and devotion to our na- 
tional ideals, to our President, and all 
who share his burden of responsibiiity 


‘and leadership. And as we dedicate our 


all to Thee, in selfless, loving service, may 
every man of us respond unto this chal- 
lenging appeal: 


“Thou hast thy way to go, thou hast thy 
day 
To live: Thou hast thy need of thee to 


make 

In the hearts of others: Do thy thing: 
Yes, slake 

The world’s great thirst for yet another 
Man! 

And be thou sure of this: No other can 

Do for thee that appointed thee of God.” 


In our Saviour’s Name we ask it. Amen. 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Monday, March 2, 1942, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE DURING 

ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 2d 
instant, 

The following message from the House 
of Representatives was received during 
adjournment of the Senate: 

That the House had passed the bill 
(S. 2198) to provide for the financing of 
the War Damage Corporation, to amend 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, as amended, and for other purposes, 
with an amendment, in which it request- 
ed the concurrence of the Senate. 

That the House had severally agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the 
following bills of the House: 

H. R.3761. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Willie M. Maye; 
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H. R. 3966. An act for the relief of Estella 
King; and 

H. R. 4401. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a commissary or canteen at Glenn 
Dale Sanatorium, Glenn Dale, Md. 


That the House had severally agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolution of the 
House: 


H. R. 6291. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to provide for 
the coordination of the forwarding and sim- 
ilar servicing of water-borne export and im- 
port foreign commerce of the United States; 

H. R. 6375. An act to amend subchapter 2 
of chapter 19 of the Code of Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

H. R. 6611. An act making appropriations 
for the national defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 248. Joint resolution to direct the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
and the Public Utilities Commission to make 
an investigation and survey to determine the 
feasibility of the construction of subways in 
the District of Columbia for both streetcars 
and vehicular traffic. 


That the House had disagreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5784) to consolidate the police and 
municipal courts of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes, agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. McGEHEE, Mr. 
Harris of Arkansas, and Mr. DIRKSEN 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

That the House had severally disagreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to each 
of the following bills of the House, asked 
conferences with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. MCGEHEE, Mr. KEOGH, 
and Mr. WINTER were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the con- 
ferences: 


H. R. 4557. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Mrs. Edna B. Crook; 

H. R. 4665. An act for the relief of Harry 
Kahn; and 

H. R. 5290. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Eddie A. Schneider. 


That the House had disagreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5473) for the relief of Allene 
Ruhlman and John P. Ruhiman; asked 
a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. McGEHEE, Mr. 
Kerocu, and Mr. WINTER were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

That the House had passed a bill (H. R. 
6543) to amend certain provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code relating to the 
production of alcohol, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


That the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills 
and jeint resolution, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


S. 1782. An act to authorize the payment 
of a donation to and to provide for the 
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travel at Government expense of persons dis- 
charged from the Army of the United States 
on account of fraudulent enlistment; 

S. 1891. An act to amend an act to provide 
allowances for uniforms and equipment for 
certain officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
of the Army so as to provide allowances for 
uniforms and equipment for certain officers 
of the Army of the United States; 

S. 2282. An act to provide for the planting 
of guayule and other rubber-bearing plants 
and to make available a source of crude rub- 
ber for emergency and defense uses; 

H.R.3761. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Willie M. Maye; 

H. R.3966. An act for the relief of Estella 
King; 

H.R. 4401. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a commissary or canteen at Glenn 
Dale Sanatorium, Glenn Dale, Md.; 

H. R. 6291. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to provide for 
the coordination of the forwarding and simi- 
lar servicing of water-borne export and im- 
port foreign commerce of the United States; 

H. R. 6375. An act to amend subchapter 2 
of chapter 19 of the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia; 

H. R. 6446. An act to provide for continuing 
paymen of pay and allowances of personnel 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, including the retired and Reserve 
components thereof; the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and the Public Health Service, and 
civilian employees of the executive depart- 
ments, independent establishments, and 
agencies during periods of absence from post 
oi duty; and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6550. An act to extend and amend 
subtitle “Insurance” of title II of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (Public, 
No. 677, 76th Cong.), approved June 29, 1940, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R.6611. An act making additional ap- 
propriations for the national defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 248. Joint resolution to direct the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
make an investigation and survey to deter- 
mine the feasibility of the construction of 
subways in the District of Columbia for both 
streetcars and vehicular traffic. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
insisted upon its amendments to the bill 
(S. 2208) to further expedite the prose- 
cution of the war, disagreed to by the 
Senate; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Sumners of Texas, Mr. MCLAUGHLIN, and 
Mr. Hancock were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Austin Capper Green 

Bailey Caraway Guffey 

Ball Chavez urney 
Bankhead Clark. Idaho Hayden 
Barbour Clark, Mo. 1 

Barkley Connally Holman 

Bilbo Danaher Hughes 

Bone Doxey Johnson, Calif, 
Brewster Ellender Johnson, Colo, 
Brown George La Follette 
Bulow Gerry Langer 
Burton Gillette Lee 

Byrd Glass Lucas 
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McCarran Overton Thomas, Okla. 
McFarland Pepper Thomas, Utah 
McKellar Radcliffe Truman 
McNary Reed Tunnell 
Maloney Reynolds Vandenberg 
Maybank er Van Nuys 
Mead Russell Walsh 
Millikin Schwartz Wheeler 
Murdock Shipstead White 

Murray Smathers Wiley 

Nye Stewart Willis 

O Daniel Taft 

O'Mahoney Thomas, Idaho 


Mr. McNARY. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is 
absent because of illness. 

Mr. AUSTIN. My colleague the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is absent 
on public business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces] is absent as a result of an injury 
and illness. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Bur- 
LER], the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Davis], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Lopce], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], and 
the Senator from South Carolina IMr. 
SmitH] are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Kitcore], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are 
holding hearings in Western States on 
matters pertaining to national defense, 
and are, therefore, unable to be present. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Ax- 
DREWS], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BUNKER], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Herrine], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Spencer], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typ1nes], and the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WAGNER] are 
necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


EASEMENTS IN LANDS OF VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 

TRATION FACILITY, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 

A letter from the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation authorizing the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to grant easements in cer- 
tain lands of the Veterans’ Administration 
facility, Murfreesboro, Tenn., to the city of 
Murfreesboro, State of Tennessee, to enable 


the city to construct and maintain a water- 


pumping station and pipe line (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on 
Finance. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of the 
War Department, which are not needed in 
the conduct of business and have no perma- 
nent value or historical interest, and request- 
ing action looking to their disposition (with 
accompanying papers); to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 


BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate or presented and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A paper in the nature of a memorial from 
D. W. Shesgreen, of Hollywood, Calif., remon- 
strating against the enactment of legislation 
to repeal the 40-hour workweek law; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
Mrs. Lula Moodie, of Northridge, Calif., re- 
monstrating against the placing of General 
Short and Admiral Kimmel on the retired 
list of the Army and Navy, respectively; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Gilman A. Gist, of San Diego, Calif., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to cancel 
the proposed deferment under the selective- 
service law of certain labor leaders and em- 
Ployees of the press, radio, and motion-pic- 
ture industries; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of Kentucky; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry: 

“Senate Resolution 56 
“Concurrent resolution urging the Agricul- 

tural Adjustment Administration of the 
United States, under the Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States, to in- 
crease by not less than 10 percent the na- 
tional marketing quota of burley and dark- 
fired tobacco, under authority of the Chap- 
man bill recently enacted by the Congress 
of the United States 

“Whereas the bill introduced by Congress- 
man Vinci M. CHAPMAN in the United States 
Congress to change the closing date for and 
which the Secretary of Agriculture may in- 
crease the national marketing quota of bur- 
ley and dark-fired tobacco has passed both 
Houses of Congress and is now in the hands 
of the President of the United States for 
approval; and 

“Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
cently increased by 10 percent the allotment 
of flue-cured tobacco to be grown in 1942, 
and under the Chapman bill the Secretary of 
Agriculture may increase the quota on bur- 
ley and dark-fired tobacco up until March 
31; and 

“Whereas, unless the marketing quota of 
burley and dark-fired tobacco is immediately 
increased, there will be a real danger to grow- 
ers of burley and dark-fired tobacco through 
discrimination, because increase in quotas 
have been permitted to other types of to- 
bacco, with the result that production for 
other types will be extended with a serious 
impairment of the market for burley and 
dark-fired tobacco: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring therein) : 

“That it is the sense of the General As- 
sembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
that the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, under the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States, should increase the 
national marketing quota of burley and 
dark-fired tobacco by not less than 10 per- 
cent, before March 31 of the present year, 
and that failure so to do would seriously im- 
pair the market for Kentucky burley and 
dark-fired tobacco. 

“That each United States Senator and 
Representative in the Kentucky delegation is 
urged to use his personal efforts to secure 
the action therein contemplated. 

“That the clerk of the Senate is directed to 
send a certified copy of this resolution forth- 
with to the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States and to each Member of Con- 
gress from Kentucky.” 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A resolution adopted by Topeka Lodge No. 

38, Knights of Pythias, of Topeka, Kans. 
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favoring the prompt enactment of legisla- 

tion to provide a pension of $30 per month 

to persons 60 years of age or over and also 

to provide for the funeral expenses of such 

persons in an amount equal to 4 months’ 

annuities; to the Committee on Finance. 
By Mr. GREEN: 

A resolution unanimously adopted by a 
meeting of residents and citizen: of Portu- 
guese descent in the city of Providence, R. I., 
endorsing all war measures of the Govern- 
ment and pledging allegiance to the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of the State of Rhode Island; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 

“H-744 
“Joint resolution requesting the Senators 
and Representatives from Rhode Island in 
the Congress of the United States to take 
all necessary steps to obtain for the State 
of Rhode Island all riparian rights to the 
outlet from Stafford Pond in the town of 

Tiverton, county of Newport 

“Whereas the water supply from Stafford 
Pond in the town of Tiverton is useful for 
domestic purposes; and 

“Whereas the city of Fall River now owns 
all the riparian rights to the outlet from said 
pond; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has now 
agreed to pay 60 percent of the costs of 
pumping water from distant ponds into 
Fall River Reservoir and the amount of water 
so delivered would be greatly in excess of the 
amount now received by said city from said 
Stafford Pond; and 

“Whereas the residents of Rhode Island 
are required to pay into the Federal Treasury 
their proportionate share of $246,000 for the 
domestic use of Stafford Pond water supply: 
Now. therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the United States be, and they are 
hereby, respectfully requested to make every 
effort and to take all necessary steps to ob- 
tain all riparian rights to the outlet from 
said Stafford Pond, declaring said pond to be 
entirely available as a source of domestic 
water supply for the county of Newport, and 
obtaining from the city of. Fall River an 
abrogation of all riparian rights to the out- 
let from said pond; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the secretary of state to the 
Senators and Representatives from Rhode 
Island in the Congress of the United States.” 


CONDUCT OF GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS— 
VIEWS OF NEW JERSEY TAXPAYERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. BARBOUR, Mr. President, I pre- 
sent and ask to have appropriately re- 
ferred and inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point a short but com- 
pelling patriotic message to the Members 
of Congress from the New Jersey Tax- 
payers’ Association, dated yesterday, 
March 4. The New Jersey Taxpayers’ 
Association is made up of patriotic and 
representative citizens of my State who 
have made a very favorable and strong 
impression on New Jersey, and whose in- 
fluence has always been nonpartisan and 
constructive. 

I hold this association in very high re- 
gard myself, and I am sure that their 
patriotic message will be of interest to all 
Senators. 

There being no objection, the communi- 
cation was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Marcu 4, 1942. 
To the Members of Congress: 

In the newspapers of the land, in the 
thousands of telegrams, letters, and post- 
cards that daily fill congressional mail bags, 
you see the convening of citizens in the court 
of public opinion in every American city, 
town, and village. 

As friend of this huge and vocal court of 
public opinion, the New Jersey Taxpayers’ As- 
sociation addresses this patriotic message to 
you—the Members of Congress. This message 
is not intended as a personal criticism. Its 
purpose is to direct your attention to the dis- 
turbing evidences before the court of public 
opinion of spendthrift, careless, inefficient, 
and bureaucratic government at this most 
crucial period of our country's history. We 
urge that you act promptly to remove these 
causes of dissatisfaction and suspicion, 

The folks back home want to know what 
every Member of Congress—and through him 
each administrator of the Federal Govern- 
ment—has sighted the objective of ultimate 
victory and is steering a strait and true course 
toward that objective. This course must 
avoid the shoals of waste and extravagance 
in governmental operation which bar the way 
toward victory. Every Member of Congress, 
every governmental official has a clearly de- 
fined job—the job of guarding every dollar in 
taxes, bonds, and other contributions of citi- 
zens, so that not a single penny is lost from 
the single-purposed, all-important objective— 
winning the war. 

The American people are not only willing, 
they are anxious and insistent that they be 
permitted to make extreme personal sacri- 
fice to protect their Nation. They ask only 
that these sacrifices be utilized in full meas- 
ure by their Government. 

American citizens are out to win this war 
by throwing into it everything they have. 
America’s leadership—the membership of 
Congress—can lose the war by failing to 
grasp the whole of these resources and turn 
them against our common enemies. 

Our national leadership was on the right 
track when— 

(1) the court of public opinion ruled 
against one example of extravagance in public 
spending and Congress repealed the law giv- 
ing pensions to elected Federal officials; 

(2) the court of public opinion handed 
down a verdict against the lagging war pro- 
duction, and an all-powerful chief of war 
production was named to revamp and speed 
production of vitally needed equipment; 

(3) the court of public opinion disfavored 
inclusion of “frills” in the program of civilian 
defense and a shake-up of the civilian defense 
administration followed, with more to come. 

Now the court of public opinion calls for 
completion of the job of eliminating all use- 
less nondefense expenditures in government 
and strictly conserving the Nation’s tax- 
paying resources so that every dollar in gov- 
ernment will be applied to the task of helping 
America lash back at the Axis with more and 
more planes, tanks, guns, and manpower. 

A primary and all-important step in the 
direction of eliminating waste in government 
would be establishment of a supreme author- 
ity—a director of priorities—over govern- 
mental spending which will search out and 
abolish spending of every kind that has no 
place in this time of emergency. Such a 
public spending priorities program could be 
accomplished through a congressional com- 
mittee or through appointment of an indi- 
vidual of outstanding ability in the public- 
economy field. The Nation must have th’s 
watchdog over public expenditures so that 
waste and extravagance for nonessentials will 
not sabotage the war program. 

Failure to meet the people's demand for 
such conservation would amplify the present 
rumblings of discontent into a thunderous 
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roar of demand. It would bring an adverse 
decision from the court of public opinion 
which would hurt, and could be expected to 
hit Congress with impelling force. 

In this time of bloodshed, suffering, and 
sacrifice Members of Congress must act 
quickly to lead and conduct the affairs of 
government so capably that the court of 
public opinion will hand down a verdict— 
not of criticism and suspicion, but of well 
done.” 

Respectfully, 
WALTER T. MARGETTS, Jr., 
President, New Jersey 
Tazrpayers’ Association. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPRO- 
PRIATIONS DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
2d instant, 

Mr. GLASS, on March 4, 1942, from 
the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6511) 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, and for 
other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1152) 
thereon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: . 

By Mr. BULOW, from the Committee on 
Civil Service: 

H. R. 6023. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment for accumulative or accrued annual 
leave to certain employees of the United 
States, its Territories or possessions, or the 
District of Columbia who voluntarily enlist 
or otherwise enter the military or naval 
forces of the United States; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1153). 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 6273. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Interna! Revenue Code by setting new 
maximum limits on allowances for losses of 
distilled spirits by leakage or evaporation 
while in internal-revenue bonded warehouses, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 11°6); and 

H.R. 6543. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code relat- 
ing to the production of alcohol; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1155). 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA—MI- 
NORITY VIEWS (PT. 2 OF REPT. NO. 
1010) 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, in be- 
half of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnaLLy], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SMITH] and myself, I sub- 
mit to the Senate the minority views of 
the three Senators mentioned, members 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, in the matter of the proceeding 
involving certain charges relative to the 
qualification and fitness of the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Lancer] for a 
seat in the Senate. I ask that the mi- 
nority views be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the minority views will be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which were referred, for 
examination and recommendation, four 
lists of records transmitted to the Senate 
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by the Archivist of the United States, 
which appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted 
reports thereon pursuant to law. 


SUSPENSION OF TARIFF DUTIES ON SCRAP 


Mr. GEORGE. From the Committee 
on Finance I report back favorably with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 6531) to 
suspend the effectiveness during the 
existing national emergency of tariff 
duties on scrap iron, scrap steel, and 
nonferrous-metal scrap, and I submit a 
report (No. 1154) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill. As its title indicates, 
the bill would suspend during the emer- 
gency the existing tariff duties on scrap 
iron, scrap steel, and certain nonferrous- 
metal scrap. It is urgently recommended 
by the Army, by the Navy, and, in fact, 
by all the agencies of Government having 
to do with the war effort. It is stated 
that we have a shortage in this country 
this year of 6,000,000 tons of scrap. Steel 
cannot, of course, be made without scrap. 
There is at certain western ports now 
considerable tonnage of scrap which can- 
not be brought in unless the duties are 
lifted. The duty on certain nonferrous 
scrap is sufficiently high to be prohibi- 
tive. This bill merely suspends the duties 
during the continuance of war. I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, with- 
holding any objection at the present 
time, let me say that the consideration of 
the bill now would be a departure from 
the usual procedure of not considering 
bills which are not on the calendar unless 
there is almcst a compelling emergency 
requiring consideration. It is well known 
to the able Senator from Georgia that, 
under ordinary circumstances, we do not 
depart from that rule. 

Mr. GEORGE. I agree with the Sena- 
tor, and it is a very sound rule. 

Mr. McNARY. I understood the Sena- 
tor to say that the bill has the recom- 
mendation of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments? 

Mr. GEORGE. It has. 

Mr. McNARY. Has it been referred 
to the Treasury Department or the Tariff 
Commission? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am advised that it 
is not opposed by any branch or depart- 
ment of the Government. It has passed 
the House already. 

Mr. McNARY. It lifts the duties now 
existing? 

Mr. GEORGE. It lifts the duty on 
scrap during the war. 

Mr. McNARY. It is merely for the 
duration of the war? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; merely for the 
duration of the war. 

Mr. McNARY. And is not permanent 
legislation? 

Mr. GEORGE. It is not permanent 
legislation. 

Mr. McNARY. From what places is 
the scrap being imported? 

Mr, GEORGE. Mainly from South 
American countries that do not have a 
steel industry, and, therefore, there is 
an accumulation of scrap there that can 
be made available in this country. 

The immediate urgency presented this 
morning by gentlemen representing the 
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War Production Board, as I recall, was 
the presence in harbors on the west coast 
of a considerable tonnage of scrap, 
which cannot come in until this pro- 
posed legislation shall be enacted. 

Mr. McNARY. That explanation is 
very satisfying, Mr. President, and I have 
no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 6531) to suspend the effective- 
ness during the existing national emer- 
gency of tariff duties on scrap iron, scrap 
steel, and nonferrous metal scrap was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S. 2333. A bill to regulate private employ- 
ment agencies engaged in interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor 

By Mr. McNARY: 

S. 2334. A bill for the relief of Marguerite 

Polanski; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. STEWART: 

S. 2335. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act, as amended, to provide for aid to 
permanently and totally disabled individuals; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

S. 2336. A bill to amend subsection (e) of 
section 1 of Public, No. 846, Seventy-fourth 
Congress (S. 3055). an act to provide condi- 
tions for the purchase of supplies and the 
making of contracts by the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr McCARRAN: 

S. 2337. A bill to amend an act entitled “An 
act to regulate the hours of employment and 
safeguard the health of females employed in 
the District of Columbia,” approved February 
24, 1914; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

S. 2338. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and operation of sampling plants, and 
custom mills, as an aid in the development 
and acquisition of strategic and critical mate- 
rials which are essential to the national de- 
fense; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 2339. A bill to provide for the expeditious 
naturalization of former citizens of the 
United States who have lost United States 
citizenship through service with the allied 
forces of the United States during the first 
or second World War; and 

S. 2340 (by request). A bill to expedite the 
naturalization of persons who are not citi- 
zens, who have served or who hereafter serve 
honorably in the military or naval forces of 
the United States during the present war; to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. BULOW: 

S. 2341 (by request). A bill to amend the 
act approved March 14, 1936, entitled “An act 
to provide for vacations for Government em- 
ployees, and for other purposes”; and 

S. 2342 (by request). A bill to provide for 
lump-sum payments for annual leave due to 
Government employees in certain cases, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

(Mr. TAFT introduced Senate bill 2343, 
which was referred to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs and appears under a separate 
heading.) 
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By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 2344. A bill to limit the initial base pay 
of $21 a month for enlisted men in the Army 
and Marine Corps to those of the seventh 
grade; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 2345. A bill granting a pension to Emma 
Burgess Wing; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

S. J. Res. 137. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection of a gate and monument to com- 
memorate the winning of the Oregon coun- 
try for the United States; to the Committee 
on the Library. 


COMPULSORY ALLOTMENTS AND ALLOW- 
ANCES FOR ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, an increas- 
ing number of men who are now being 
conscripted have dependents. In some 
sections of the country practically every 
man being selected by certain draft 
boards has dependents. I now intro- 
duce a bill providing for compulsory al- 
lotments and allowances for enlisted men 
in the active military and naval forces 
of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses. The bill provides for compulsory 
allocation of pay and for an additional 
allowance by the Government for de- 
pendents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2343) to provide compul- 
sory allotments and allowances for en- 
listed men in the active military and 
naval forces of the United States, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 6543) to amend certain 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
relating to the production of alcohol was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


FINANCING OF THE WAR DAMAGE COR- 
PORATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 2198) to 
provide for the financing of the War 
Damage Corporation, to amend the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives, 
ask for a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. MALONEY, 
Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. RADCLIFFE, Mr. DANA- 
HER, and Mr. Tart conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


ESTATE OF MRS, EDNA B, CROOK 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message of the House of Repre- 
sentatives announcing its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 4557) for the relief of the 
estate of Mrs. Edna B. Crook, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendment, agree to 
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the request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Spencer, and Mr. Capper conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


HARRY KAHN 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 4665) for the relief 
of Harry Kahn, and requesting a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendment, agree to 
the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. Brown, Mr. 
ELLENDER, and Mr. Capper conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


MRS. EDDIE A. SCHNEIDER 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives announcing its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. B. 5290) for the relief of Mrs. Eddie 
A. Schneider, and requesting a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendment, agree to 
the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. Brown, Mr, 
ELLENDER, and Mr. Capper conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


ALLENE RUHLMAN AND JOHN RUHLMAN 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 5473) for the relief of 
Allene Ruhlman and John P. Ruhiman, 
and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendment, agree to 
the request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. Brown, Mr. 
TUNNELL, and Mr. Capper conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

A LITTLE PEOPLE'S WAR AND A LITTLE 
PEOPLE'S PEACE—ADDRESS BY SENA- 
TOR JOHNSON OF COLORADO 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 

tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 

a radio address delivered by him on March 

8, 1942, entitled “A Little People’s War and a 

Little People’s Peace,” which appears in the 

Appendix. | 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY BEFORE 
ST. DAVID SOCIETY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by him before the St. David Society in 
Washington, D. C., on March 4, 1942, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROSIER ON PUB- 
LIC SERVICES OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Mr. ROSIER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rxconn an address on the 
public services of George Washington deliv- 
ered by him on the occasion of the banquet 
of the Sons of the Revolution at Fairmont, 
W. Va., on February 23, 1942, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


PRODUCTION FOR WAR—ADDRESS BY 
DONALD M. NELSON 
Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
by Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the War 
Production Board, on March 2, 1942, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


RACE RELATIONS—ADDRESS BY REV. 
DEWITT TALMADGE ALCORN 
[Mr, CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
on race relations by Rev. DeWitt Talmadge 
Alcorn, of Coffeyville, Kans., which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL FROM THE POCAHONTAS 
TIMES OF MARLINTON, W. VA. 

[Mr. ROSIER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Pocahontas Times, published at Marlin- 
ton, W. Va., in the issue of February 26, 1942, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


COAST MAN FOR WAR COUNCIL—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM PORTLAND OREGONIAN 
[Mr. McNARY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 

the Oregonian, of Portland, Oreg., of Febru+ 
ary 24, 1942, entitled “Coast Man for War 

Council,” which appears in the Appendix.] 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of House bill 6511, the Treasury and 
Post Office appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. 
R. 6511) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations with amendments. 

Mr. GLASS. I ask unanimous consent 
that the formal reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with, that it be read for amend- 
ment, and that committee amendments 
be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I make 
the usual and simple request, that the 
able Senator from Virginia explain the 
bill briefly, particularly with reference to 
the amount recommended for appropria- 
tion in excess of that appropriated last 
year, and the amount added by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the report 
of the committee is on the desk of each 
Senator, and it will be observed that the 
Senate committee increased the appro- 
priation as it came from the House by 
only $394,540. Of that amount, $150,000 
relates to the Accounting Office. The 
Treasury proposed an appropriation of 
$250,000 for the Accounting Office, which 
was cut to $150,000. 

At first it was supposed that the bill as 
considered by the Senate Committee on 

ppropriations would interfere with the 
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activities of the Comptroller General, but 
the President subsequently issued an Ex- 
ecutive order which covered that matter 
completely, and the Comptroller General 
appeared before the committee and 
stated that, with the new Executive order 
in force, the Comptroller General's office 
was entirely satisfied with the bill. 

As I have stated, it will be noted that 
the Senate committee increased the total 
appropriation by only $394,540, so that 
the amount of the bill as reported to the 
Senate is $1,113,321,439. This amount 
exceeds the appropriation for 1942 by 
$25,999,173, but is under the estimates for 
1943 by $6,218,536. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
state the first amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. i 

The first amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was, under 
the heading “Title I—Treasury Depart- 
ment—Custody of Treasury Building”, on 
page 6, line 9, after the word “equ’p- 
ment”, to strike out “$402,860” and insert 
“$489,640.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Accounts”, on page 
7, line 2, after the word “Accounts”, to 
strike out “$479,603” and insert “$629,- 
603.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the 
subheading “Secret Service Division”, on 
page 25, after line 2, to strike out: x 

White House Police: For 1 captain, 2 lieu- 
tenants, 4 sergeants, and 73 privates, at rates 
of pay provided by law; in all, $195,900. 


And in lieu thereof to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

White House Police: For 1 captain, 1 in- 
spector, 4 lieutenants, 6 sergeants, and 128 
privates, at rates of pay provided by law; in 
all, $344,000. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on Appropriations, I 
submit an amendment to this amend- 
ment, on page 25, in line 9, before the 
period, to insert “notwithstanding the 
provisions of the act of April 22, 1940 (3 
U. S. C. 62.)” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment to the amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee 
amendment on page 25, line 9, before the 
period, it is proposed to insert “notwith- 
standing the provisions of the act of 
April 22, 1940 (3 U. S. C. 62).” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment to the 
amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment 
Was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, 
line 14, after the word “determine”, to 
strike out “$6,500” and insert “$10,400.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of the Mint”, on page 
25, line 24, after the name “United 
States”, to strike out “$137,710” and in- 
sert “$143,470.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title I1I—General Provisions”, 
on page 53, line 9, after the name “United 
States”, to insert “This section shall not 
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apply to citizens of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That con- 
cludes the committee amendments. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask one general question about 
the bill. This is the first of the regular 
supply bills, and if there are any mem- 
bers of the so-called Byrd committee on 
the floor who could answer the question, 
I should like to inquire whether there are 
any items in the bill to which the Byrd 
committee is giving its attention by way 
of reductions. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
happen to be on the Byrd committee as 
well as on the Appropriations Committee, 
and I will say that no items which have 
been referred to the Byrd committee, and 
concerning which a report has been 
made, are included in the pending pill 
covering the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments. As the Senator knows, the 
portion of the bill dealing with the Post 
Office Department carries a slight m- 
crease every year, but that is paid for out 
of income of the Post Office Department. 
So far as the portion of the bill covering 
the Treasury Department is concerned, 
it contains no such items as the Senator 
has in mind. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, as the Senator knows, is a 
member of the Byrd committee, and the 
portion of the bill covering the Treasury 
Department contains none of the items 
which we intend to make a very genuine 
effort to reduce. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And the final 
genuine effort is going to amount to 
about how much? 

Mr. McKELLAR. There are different 
estimates about it. The Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] thinks expenditures 
can be reduced by $2,000,000.000. 
Frankly I do not think we can reduce 
them by that much, but we hope to re- 
duce them somewhere between one bil- 
lion and one billion and a half dollars, 
and I know we will have the cordial sup- 
port of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator 
from Tennessee is entirely correct. I 
should rather like to start today. That 
is what I had in mind. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I also should like to 
do that, but the pending bill does not 
contain such items. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further amendment proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments, and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 6511) was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. GLASS. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments, request a 
conference with the House thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. Grass, Mr. 
McKELLAR, Mr. Typincs, Mr. McCarran, 
Mr. Ball], Mr. Lopce, and Mr. WHITE 
conferees on the part of the Senate, 
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BEGINNING OF THE TENTH YEAR OF THE 
PRESIDENT’S SERVICE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the President of the United States 
entered upon the tenth year of service 
in that great office. It was the ninth 
anniversary of his inauguration, on the 
4th of March 1933, as President of the 
United States. During the whole of 
these 9 years since that date the Presi- 
dent has been engaging in warfare of 
one sort or another. He came into office 
in the midst of a severe depression, of 
widespread unemployment, and of great 
chaos in our economic, financial, agricul- 
tural, and industrial situation, The first 
task which he undertook was to make 
war against that situation, and, insofar 
as it might be possible through the agen- 
cies of government, to defeat the defeat- 
ist idea which at that time took posses- 
sion of millions of our people. 

We have had our differences in Con- 
gress and there have been differences 
between Congress and the President, but 
I think it can be stated conservatively, 
and without serious contradiction, that, 
on the whole, the warfare against de- 
pression, and want, and unemployment, 
and chaos, economic, social, and indus- 
trial, has made great progress, and had 
made great progress even prior to the 
approach of a different form of warfare 
in which the President and the Congress 
and the whole people were compelled 
and are now compelled to engage. 

So while the President came into office 
in the midst of one form of warfare and 
while during 8 years or 9 years he cer- 
tainly gained ground in his fight against 
the defeatist, depressed, chaotic situa- 
tion which prevailed, he finds himself 
and we find ourselves on this ninth anni- 
versary of his first inauguration in the 
midst of the world’s greatest war, a war 
not only to preserve the gains we have 
made in 9 years, indeed, in 150 years, in 
the enjoyment of political, economic, and 
religious liberty and freedom, the right 
of individual men and women to work 
out their own destiny and their own sal- 
vation under a government of laws, and 
of justice, and of equity, but a war to 
preserve our very national integrity, our 
national existence, and to expand the 
liberties which we have enjoyed to other 
portions of the world, under such condi- 
tions as will make it utterly impossible 
ever again for diabolical influences to 
seek to override, overrun, and destroy the 
kind of government and the kind of 
civilization in which we believe. 

In the midst of this new form of war- 
fare we finc ourselves as a nation in 
association with all the free nations, and 
all the nations that desire to be free, 
compelled to exert our total energies, 
physical, intellectual, moral, financial, 
industrial, agricultural, the energies of 
all the people in combination, in order 
that we may sustain and preserve the 
things for which our Nation has stood 
for 150 years. 

We have not found it easy to trans- 
form our country from a peace-loving, 
constructive, civilized, and Christian na- 
tion, in which our energies have been 
combined to develop a form of economic 
and political civilization, under a great 
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constitution, into a war-making nation. 
It has not been easy, and it has not been 
possible for our people overnight to make 
this transformation so that we might at 
the moment bring to bear all our indus- 
trial, financial, and physical power, to 
say nothing of our moral power, in de- 
feating aggression and restoring the 
world to some form of order and civ- 
ilization. 

In the process of making the trans- 
formation, in the inevitable slowness re- 
quired for a giant to change his char- 
acter for the time being, there have been 
mistakes, there have been inefficiencies, 
there have been heartaches, there have 
been defeats, and there will be more be- 
fore our full power is brought to bear in 
this great enterprise. In the very nature 
of things we are prone to become im- 
patient because we cannot mobilize our 
complete force as soon as we would like 
to mobilize it, for we were not ready to 
strike a single blow at the very moment 
when war was thrust upon us, in order 
that we might drive back the enemy. As 
a result of that difficulty we have been 
compelled to witness reverses, defeats, 
and some humiliations on the part of our 
people, 

These things have, of course, in the 
very nature of things, produced impa- 
tience here and there. We all feel it in 
a sense, and yet in considering our pres- 
ent situation I often think of the position 
in which Abraham Lincoln was placed as 
President of the United States beginning 
with April 1861. From April 1861 to 
April 1863, a period of 2 years, the Union 
Army in the War between the States was 
compelled to experience defeat after de- 
feat. It became a matter of trial and 
error. During that 2-year period very in- 
frequent were the successes of the armies 
that fought under Lincoln compared to 
the defeats of those armies. Lincoln first 
tried out McClellan, then he tried out 
McDowell, then he tried out Burnside, 
then he tried out Hooker, and one after 
another he tried out men who probably 
had had more experience in warfare 
than that of our generals at the begin- 
ning of this war. Finally he located 
Ulysses S. Grant, placed him in charge of 
the armies of the United States, and vic- 
tories began to perch upon the banners 
of the Union Army. Previous to the time 
Grant was made commander in chief he 
had compelled the surrender of Vicks- 
burg, and on the day preceding the sur- 
render of Vicksburg the Battle of Gettys- 
burg ended, which turned the tide. It 
required 2 years of hard and bitter fight- 
ing. It required 2 years of trial and 
error, of experimentation, trying men out 
as leaders in the crucible of warfare. 

Even in the spring of 1863, at the sec- 
ond battle of Bull Run, the Union forces 


were defeated; and Lincoln could look out 


the south window of the White House 
and see the smoke of Confederate bat- 
teries on the other side of the Potomac. 
History tells us that Lincoln walked the 
floor all night wringing his hands over 
defeat; and in his loneliness and agony 
he cried out, “My God! My God! What 
will the country think?” 

Bitter speeches were made in Congress 
and throughout the country, In the 
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House of Representatives men enter- 
taining views similar to those of Clement 
L, Vallandingham bitterly attacked Lin- 
coln. Vallandingham went out to his 
State of Ohio and attacked him so bit- 
terly, and his attack was so personal, 
that General Burnside had him arrested 
for treason. He escaped to Canada, and 
while a fugitive in Canada ran for Gov- 
ernor of Ohio and was overwhelmingly 
defeated, 


I mention these circumstances, Mr. 
President, only to emphasize the fact 
that a peace-loving nation, not devoted 
to the arts of war and which cannot at 
any time in its history be said to have 
been an arsenal for warfare, must find 
its stride sooner or later out of experi- 
ence. It took Lincoln and Grant and 
the army of the Union 2 years to find 
their stride and get into it. We have 
been at war now for not quite 3 months, 
as compared with the 2 years of the Civil 
War to which I have just referred. 


So, I caution myself; I caution all of 
us; and, if I had the voice to reach all 
the people of the Nation, I would cau- 
tion them that, while denouncing incom- 
petence, condemning inefficiency, and 
having no patience with any course 
which may be pursued by our Govern- 
ment which would keep incompetence 
and inefficiency in power, or in office, or 
in command of our Army or Navy, we 
at least ought to have in mind the past 
history of our country and remember 
that we cannot in a week, or a month, or 
perhaps in a year, bring to bear all the 
forces of our country in order that we 
may accomplish the purpose of our pres- 
ent effort and our great sacrifices, which 
must become greater and greater as this 
war drags out over the world. 


Mr. President, I felt that on this anni- 
versary of the inauguration of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and at the 
beginning of his tenth year in office, it 
was not inappropriate to call attention, 
by comparison, not only to the kind of 
warfare upon which he entered when he 
came into office but the kind of warfare 
he is now waging—the kind of warfare 
which has been waged from time im- 
memorial. Since the beginning of our 
history as a nation, victory has always 
crowned our arms and our efforts with 
success. For 8 years we have seen Hitler 
and nazi-ism marching over the world 
behind an overwhelming superiority of 
men and materials. We shall soon com- 
pel him and his associates in war, bru- 
tality, and paganism to watch us march 
back, but with this difference, Mr. Presi- 
dent: By the side of our armies and those 
of our associates shall march also the 
spirit of liberty and human freedom. 
Frequently. in the history of mankind 
that spirit has marched on after armies 
have been killed. It has lived after men 
who fought for it have died. That is 
the spirit of America today. That will 
be the spirit of America until this great 
Armageddon has been won in behalf of 
liberty, decency, and freedom; in behalf 
of the higher development, higher emo- 
tions, and higher aspirations of men 
everywhere—and they are overwhelm- 
ingly in the majority—who believe in 
such things and who are willing to fight 
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that they may be preserved for them- 
selves and handed down to their children 
and their children’s children. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, yesterday 
the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt 
entered the tenth year as President of 
the United States. As has been his cus- 
tom, with his friends and leaders 
gathered around him, he went to the 
house of God and there asked Divine 
guidance for the great tasks in front of 
him. This, indeed, is fitting and proper 
for the President of a Christian nation 
such as ours. Not only is it commendable 
that the President of a Christian nation 
set the example of allegiance to God, but 
it is also fitting and proper that the citi- 
zens of this great Nation shall realize 
that there are obligations as well as 
privileges which go with Christian citi- 
ze: 3 . 
I conscientiously object to anyone tak- 
ing advantage of our freedom of speech 
to teach that it is un-Christian to de- 
fend that freedom. 

I conscientiously object to anyone tak- 
ing advantage of our freedom of worship 
to preach that it is unscriptural to fight 
if necessary to preserve the Constitution 
which guarantees that freedom. 

I conscientiously object to anyone who 
enjoys the liberty which was bought by 
the blood of our fathers advocating that 
it is contrary to God’s will for Christians 
to bear arms in defense of that liberty. 

Liberty never exists except where men 
are willing to defend it with their lives. 
It is said that this is “the land of the 
free and the home of the brave.” But 
I say that it is the land of the free be- 
cause it is the home of the brave, and 
when it ceases to be the home of the 
brave it will no longer be the land of the 
free. 

The men who fought at Concord, Lex- 
ington, Valley Forge, and Yorktown 
bought and paid for this liberty with their 
blood. Was their deed un-Christian? 

Let Thomas Buchanan Read tell us 
in his story of Peter Muhlenberg, the 
Virginia minister known as the Fighting 
Parson: 

The pastor rose; the prayer was strong; 

‘The psalm was Warrior David's song; 

The text, a few short words of might— 

“The Lord of hosts shall arm the right!” 

He spoke of wrongs too long endured, 


Of sacred rights to be secured, f 


Then from the patriot tongue of flame 
The startling words for freedom came, 
The stirring sentences he spake k 
Compelled the heart to glow or quake, 
And, rising on his theme's broad wing, 
And grasping in his nervous hand 
The imaginary battle brand, 

In face of death he dared to fling 
Defiance to a tyrant king. 


Even as he spoke, his frame, renewed, 
In eloquence of attitude, 

Rose, as it seemed a shoulder higher; 
Then swept his kindling glance of fire 
From startled pew to breathless choir; 
When suddenly his mantle wide 

His hands impatient flung aside, 

And, lo! he met their wondering eyes 
Complete in all a warrior's guise. 
“Who dares“ this was the patriot's cry, 
As striding from the desk he came 
Come out with me in freedom's name, 
For her to live, for her to die?“ 

A hundred voices answered, II 
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Mr. President, there are obligations as 
well as privileges which go with citizen- 
ship. I do not believe that God intends 
that his people should enjoy the privi- 
leges of this great Government without 
sharing in full measure its responsibili- 
ties. Certainly when our national ex- 
istence is threatened there is an obliga- 
tion for military service which must be 
borne by our citizens. 

While most of the Scripture deals with 
the spiritual kingdom, I believe it is made 
amply clear that we are to carry out our 
duty to the civil government, even to the 
point of military service. 

There was a commotion in the Garden 
of Gethsemane. One lone man with his 
hand on the hilt of his sword faced a mob. 
The motley rabble was led by Judas. 
They sought to lay hands upon Jesus. 

It was the Apostle Peter who blocked 
their path. Alone and single-handed he 
challenged them. But they pressed on. 
Without even counting the odds, his 
sword flashed in the light of the torches 
and he smote off the ear of one of the 
men. 

His valiant sword gleamed aloft again. 
He would defend his Lord with his own 
life. If the rabble laid their vile hands 
upon Jesus, it would be over his dead 
body. 

Is there a more thrilling incident in all 
history than this story of the heroic de- 


fense of Jesus by this one disciple? 


It is true that His defense was not 
necessary, but surely no one can doubt 
that the courage and loyalty of Peter 
warmed his Master’s heart. 

For Jesus merely said to him: 

Peter, put up again thy sword to its place. 


It is significant that Jesus neither dis- 
armed Peter nor rebuked him for the use 
of force in defense of a righteous cause. 

It is ven more significant that Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, with his own 
hands used force to drive the money 
changers from the temple (John 2:13). 

And Jesus went up to Jerusalem, 

And found in the temple those that sold 
oxen and sheep and doves, and the changers 
of money sitting: 

And when he had made a scourge of small 
cords, he drove them all out of the temple, 
and the sheep, and the oxen; and poured out 
the changers’ money, and overthrew the 
tables. 


Here we see Jesus with His own divine 
hands exercising physical force against 
wrong and evil. 

The church and the civil government 
are two separate and distinct institu- 
tions. Both are necessary, but in order 
to understand the Scripture it is essen- 
tial to keep in mind the fact that Jesus 
came to establish a spiritual institution. 

When asked the question before Pilate, 
Jesus said: 

My kingdom is not of this world. 


The church and state occupy separate 
and distinct fields. The church deals 
with the spiritual life of the individual. 

Many of the scriptural injunctions 
which are often quoted as proof that a 
Christian should not fight for his coun- 
try apply as between one Christian and 
his brother but not between the individ- 
ual and his government. 
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The Scripture recognizes the existence 
of and necessity for civil government. 
In fact, Christians are admonished to 
submit to the authority of public of- 
ficials; in I Peter 2: 13, Peter says: 

Submit yourselves to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord’s sake. 


Then again, Paul, in Romans 13: 4, 
speaking of the officer who executes the 
law of the land, said: 

For he is the minister of God to thee for 
good. But if thou do that which is evil, be 
afraid; for he beareth not the sword in 
vain: for he is the minister of God, a re- 


venger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil. 


This is strong language, but it should 
convince anyone that the execution of 
the civil law by temporal leaders is 
scriptural. 

Jesus went even further than that and 
advocated that people support the civil 
government by paying tribute to the 
state. 

The Pharisees asked Jesus the follow- 
ing question (Matthew 22: 17): 

Tell us therefore, What thinkest thou? 


Is it lawful to give tribute unto Caesar, or 
not? 


Jesus replied: 

Shew me the tribute money. And they 
brought unto him a penny. 

And he saith unto them, Whose is this 
image and superscription? 

They say unto him, Caesar’s. Then saith 
he unto them, Render therefore unto Caesar 
the things which are Caesar’s; and unto God 
the things that are God's. 


This makes it clear that a Christian is 
expected to pay his taxes and support his 
civil government. 

Not only is it scriptural for a Christian 
to support his government and pay taxes 
but it must have been contemplated that 
the Christian shall himself take part in 
the civil government by holding public 
office; for in Proverbs 29: 2, it is said: 

When the righteous are in authority, the 


people rejoice: but when the wicked beareth 
rule, the people mourn. 


Now, therefore, let us suppose that a 
Christian is elected to the office of sheriff 
or holds the position ot police officer or 
United States marshal. Is it not his duty 
to protect the people from violence and 
injury, even if he must use force to do so? 

What difference is there, then, in the 
principle involved, if, instead of being a 
policeman, he is a soldier and finds it 
necessary to use force to protect the lives 
of the citizens of his country? 

While the church as an institution is 
forbidden to use force, the use of force 
by the civil government is authorized and 
sanctioned. 

No one can read the Scriptures without 
realizing that man is a free moral agent 
in the sight of God. Therefore, in order 
to be a free moral agent, he must have 
liberty. Not license, but liberty—free- 
dom to speak and worship as his 
conscience dictates. 

The paganistic outrages of the Nazi 
regime are a challenge to every drop of 
red Christian blood in the world. 

Christian people everywhere should be 
rallying their forces to oppose the anti- 
Christian paganism of the Axis. 
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Christlan men and women of America, 
if Hitler is able to spread the Nazi curse 
over the world there will be no room for 
Christianity—no room for the worship of 
any God but Hitler—no room for any 
religion but the state. 

Hitler has boasted that he would re- 
place the Christian cross with the Nazi 
swastika and that people will turn from 
the worship of the,blood of Jesus to the 
worship of the blood of the German race. 

This challenge to everything we hold 
dear should kindle a fire in the heart of 
every Christian and put Christianity on 
the march against the pagan forces of 
the Axis. 

There are many things that are worth 
fighting for, even dying for. 

Christians have always loved peace, 
but they have never purchased it at the 
price of slavery and dishonor. 

The victory of the boys of 1918 was a 
great victory and a great success. The 
failure came afterward when we threw 
away that victory by abandoning the 
ideals for which we fought. For after 
the armistice of 1918, a great wave of 
cynicism swept over the world, eating out 
the faith of men in their ideals. Sar- 
castic writers and cynical teachers set 
about “debunking,” as they said, our 
ideals and pulling our heroes down to the 
level of the commonplace. These in- 
tellectual sophisticates sneered at re- 
ligion, ridiculed deinocracy, and scoffed 
at things we considered sacred. 

Thus, we were led to believe that all 
men’s motives were selfish and that no 
man achieved greatness because of a high 
and noble purpose. The result of this 
world-wide wave of cynicism was to cut 
the ground from under our faith and 
leave us reaching up for something to 
hold onto. The cynics had robbed us, as 
Shakespeare would say, of “that which 
in nowise enriched them, but left us poor, 
indeed.” 

Then came the economic break-down, 
with its millions of hungry people, to 
make a mockery of our words “freedom, 
liberty, and democracy.” 

Thus millions of people had their faith 
in humanity shaken. They ceased to 
believe in the ideals of democracy, and 
some even surrendered their faith in a 
just God. They were drowning in a sea 
of lost hope. This was an ideal condition 
for the establishment of dictatorships. 

When people no longer believe in any- 
thing or anybody they are already de- 
feated, because they have nothing to 
fight for. 

This is exactly the condition which Hit- 
ler has undertaken to create in every 
country before he has invaded it with his 
military blitzkrieg. 

Vacillating people who have no faith in 
anything are the easiest to conquer, but 
those people who are united by their 
faith in God are the toughest to van- 
quish. That is why religious wars are 
usually the bloodiest wars, for the more 
firmly men believe in their cause the more 
invincible they are. 

No matter if we build the most power- 
ful tanks, planes, and guns in the world, 
they will not defend us unless we have a 
firm belief in the justice of our cause. 

France spent billions of francs on her 
military defense. She had numerically 
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the largest army in the world. The Magi- 
not line was conceded to be the most im- 
pregnable fortress ever constructed. But 
all of that military fortification did not 
defend France, because the people of 
France no longer believed in the existence 
of a just God. The body of defense was 
there, but the spirit was dead. 

Self-styled liberals had wormed their 
way into the schools and colleges of 
France as teachers and professors. They 
had shot the poison of cynicism and 
atheism into the young brains of the 
French children, and one after another 
the temples of French faith were under- 
mined. 

The idealistic story of Joan of Are, 
which had inspired French patriotism for 
years, was “debunked.” 

The beautiful Biblical story of the cre- 
ation of man was replaced by the mate- 
rialistic theory of evolution. The ideal 
of “liberty” itself was explained away by 
economic arguments. The thrilling ideal 
of “equality” was ridiculed by pointing 
out obvious inequalities. The magic word 
“fraternity,” around which armies had 
rallied, was mocked by citing racial prej- 
udices. 

Thus, France was a nation with an 
army but without a soul. France was 
therefore demoralized and defenseless, 
for there is no fall so dangerous as the 
fall of those invisible towers of faith. 

The people of France no longer be- 
lieved in anything or anybody. They 
were, as Hitler has said, “Demoralized 
and ready to capitulate.” 

The story is told of the eagle which 
lay dying on a rock. And as his life- 
blood ebbed away he was saddened even 
more when he noticed that the feather 
which guided the arrow to his heart had 
come from his own wing. 

Surely, today, as the last pulsing hope 
of freedom has been crushed out of poor 
France by the ruthless heel of the dic- 
tator, she must be saddened even more to 
know that she contributed to her own 
downfall by surrendering those spiritual 
fortresses of faith. 

When people have unshakable faith 


in their God, it gives them strength. 


They are not easily demoralized by prop- 
aganda. Therefore, today, Christian 
people should come together under the 
banner of the Cross and unite around 
their faith in God. 

Here I wish to quote a part of a letter 
written by a commander in the British 
Navy to a kinsman in America. The 
author of this letter is Commander Ron- 
ald Kinnear. Please bear in mind as I 
read this letter that it was written by a 
commander of the British Navy, one of 
the toughest fighting units in the world: 


My Dran Kinsman: Thursday, February 6, 
4:25 a. m., and a beastly cold morning— 
snowing and blowing hard. The carrion 
night birds are in their foul nests across the 
channel. * * * 

Well, the gong will soon go now for the next 
round. which we expect to be a grueling one. 

Hard blows will be exchanged. If we go 
down for a count, do not lose heart. We shall 
get on our feet again and fight back harder 
than ever. It is then that we are always at 
our best; then that we are the most danger- 
ous opponents. So never lose heart about us. 
We shall be O. K. Our real strength lies in 
the fact that we never forget the good God. 
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The Germans discarded Him. The French 
forgot Him. The British remember Him. 

In my time He has performed at least four 
miracles tor us. The first was in November 
1914. The 70,000 remnants of 7 British divi- 
sions were making a desperate stand against 
200,000 of imperial Germany’s best, fresh and 
superbly armed, before Ypres. The tide of 
battle turned heavily against us. All seemed 
lost. Our people, led by King George V. fell 
upon their knees. And lo, the 70,000 held 
and fought to a standstill the 200,000. Do 
not ask me how; but they did. 

The second was in April 1918. British 
Armies were being driven back to the Sucre— 
even, it looked, to the sea. Again all seemed 
lost. Once more our people, led by the King, 
fell upon their knees as Haig gave his famous 
order, “Backs to the wall.” A desperate 
struggle then ensued; and lo, again our 
Armies held and fought to a standstill the 
imperial German hordes, Nor can I tell you 
how it was done; but it was. 

* s » * . 

The fourth was in June, last year, when 
our Army seemed to face certain destruction 
on the beaches of Dunkirk. Mr. Churchill 
warned the Commons that he might have 
“yery grave news” for them in a week’s time. 
Again our people, led by King George VI— 
who is indeed his father’s son—fell upon their 
knees that our 350,000 might be saved. And 
saved they were. * * * 

Do not ask me how it was done. 

One of my colleagues here was through it 
all. I have asked him, but he cannot tell 
me. But done it was. 

Foreigners sneer at you Americans and us 
British because we both believe in days of 
intercession and of thanksgiving. But we are 
right, my dear kinsman. Therein lies our 
great and invincible strength. 


That concludes the part which I wished 
to quote from this remarkable letter. Re- 
member that these sentiments came from 
the iron heart of a fighting man, Com- 
mander Ronald Kinnear, of the British 
Navy. 

Yesterday President Roosevelt started 
his tenth year by going to his church 
and bowing himself before the King of 
Kings in humility and supplication. 

It is a fine thing when our President 
leads the way to the altar of God. I 
believe that if our people would follow 
this good example and return to an un- 
compromising faith in God the result 
would be a great strengthening of 
America’s spiritual fortification,, for as 
Commander Kinnear has said, “therein 
lies our great and invincible strength.” 
THE OPEN PUBLIC DOMAIN; IT 

OPEN—ADDRESS BY SENATOR McCAR- 

RAN 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
January 8 of this year, as chairman of 
a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys, acting under 


Senate Resolution 221, I addressed the. 


American National Livestock Association 
in its annual convention at Salt Lake 
City on the subject The Open Public 
Domain—Keep It Open. On that oc- 
casion I went at length into matters per- 
taining to the administration of the open 
public domain and the necessity for leg- 
islation on that subject which we pro- 
pose to offer in the not far distant 
future. I ask unanimous consent that 
my speech on that occasion be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Smatuers in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senator McCarran. Mr. President and 
members of the American National Live- 
stock Association, the open public domain 
of the United States has played a vital part 
in the welfare of our Nation and in the wel- 
fare of its people. Other countries have from 
time immemorial had public lands, and have 
used those lands in various ways. The open 
public domain or open public common lands, 
if we choose so to term them, have been by 
historians noted as existing in all countries, 
even prior to the birth of the Saviour. 

The origin of human rights on the open 
public domain of the older countries of the 
world seemed to spring from different 
sources and theories and authorities. Con- 
cerning ourselves with what might be termed 
more recent history, I deem it not out of 
place to say that the right to use the open 
public domain as an appurtenant sprang 
from customs, practices, rules, and mandates 
applying to or emanating from the Ger- 
manic tribes that came from the north of 
Europe and planted their customs as far into 
European territory as their invasions of 
early history extend. 

Prior to the Norman conquest of Great 
Britain, we find that the Picts and the Scots, 
and perhaps other early visitors to what we 
now call the British Isles, introduced certain 
indelible customs among the peoples of that 
territory with reference to the use, usability, 
and appurtenance of the use of the waste or 
unoccupied lands. The followers of William 
the Conqueror found the people of Britain 
already applying customs and practices 
which pertained in Normandy and in France 
as to the use of the lands untilled and unoc- 
cupied. Blackstone, in his commentaries, 
and other historians of the law of early Eng- 
land, dwell at length upon the incorporeal 
hereditament known as the right of common 
pasture; that is, the right of the individual 
to pasture his commonable animals on the 
wastes of the manor. 

Without dwelling it too great length on 
this item of history applicable to open pub- 
lic domain, it may be said that the right of 
the individual to use the open lands of the 
king or feudal lord was in early English times 
an appurtenant which the individual held 
sacred and that could not be divested from 
him save by his own act. Apropos to the 
theme of my discussion today, it may be 
noted that the individual might be divested 
of the right of commons or the right of 
common pasturage by failure of use or “y 
failure of a tenant to comply with the pre- 
scription of the feudal lord. I make men- 
tion of these incidental items because of 
some things that have arisen in our own 
country in recent times. 

I deem it not out of place to say that no 
country in the world, save perhaps some sec- 
tions of South America, has afforded more 
opportunity to the individual for the utili- 
zation of waste or unoccupied lands than 
has the country in which we live. Many 
States of the Union have been deprived of 
the privileges of open public domain so far 
as the control of such domain belonged to 
the Federal Government. Our greatest 
tracts of open public domain, so-called, came 
largely from the purchase of the Louisiana 
Territory, the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo 
closing the Mexican War, and discovery by 
the Lewis and Clark expedition. The public 
lands acquired by the purchase of the Lou- 
isiana Territory were, by reason of the period 
of our history in which that purchase was 
effected, and by reason of the climatic con- 
ditions existing over the territory, quickly 
absorbed and taken up by crop-producing 
agriculture. It has remained for 11 or more 
of the Western States to enjoy and regulate 
the use of the open public domain until the 
present time, 
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The use of the open public domain has been 
the vehicle affecting the exploration and set- 
tlement of the arid and semiarid and inter- 
mountain West. The Federal Government 
has, for more than 100 years, used the open 
public domain and the right of commons 
thereon as an inducement by which it en- 
couragea the hardy and the venturesome of its 
people to take up abode, to establish homes, 
and rear families in surroundings and under 
conditions requiring courage and vision. 
Mining laws initiated by the pioneers of the 
West, liberal and democratic in their nature, 
growing out of customs established by the 
westerners, have caused to be brought forth 
from the bowels of the earth untold and in- 
estimable wealth not only in precious metals 
but in strategic metals now found indispensa- 
ble to our national defense. Volumes could 
be written on this subject, but inasmuch as I 
am today addressing those who primarily in- 
terested in the stock-raising branch of agri- 
culture, I prefer to confine my remarks to 
matters pertaining to the open public do- 
main of the United States and its use by 
those who are giving their life and courage 
and their fortunes to causing that open pub- 
lic domain to produce for the sustenance of 
humanity. 

I say, without fear of contradiction, that 
the great intermountain arid and semiarid 
West has depended for settlement and de- 
velopment upon those who, coming into this 
section, regarded the use of the open public 
domain surrounding their homestead or set- 
tlement, as an inalienable right, an appurte- 
nant hereditament in the nature of property 
which, dealt with as an economic unit, could 
be enjoyed, defended, given as pledge of se- 
curity, and disposed of. These elements, re- 
garded as sacred by those pioneers and 
descendants of pioneers who brought the 
s.ock-raising industry into the western 
country, were acquiesced in not only by the 
several States but by the Federal Govern- 
ment as well. And so, without direct lineage 
in law. we find the right of commons, as an- 
cient history records that right, carried into 
the human activities, customs, and affairs of 
our Own country and our own section. 

As the several States were carved out of 
public territory, attempts were made by leg- 
islative bodies to crystalize rights on the open 
public domain into various forms of statutory 
enactments. Nearly every State of the West 
made some legislative effort to give expres- 
sion to the views of the people as to the rights 
pertaining to those who graze the open pub- 
lic domain. 

These legislative acts of the respective 
States had primarily two things in view: 
First, to define the right of the individual 
in his use of unoccupied open land, recog- 
nizing at all times that the land itself be- 
longed to the Federal Government, and that 
such statutes had no greater effect than the 
recognition that might be given to such 
statute by the Federal Government. Then, 
again, these statutes were enacted with a view 
to protecting the vegetation on the open 
public domain from destruction by ruthless 
and unreasonable overgrazing. 

Nomadic herds, owned or controlled by in- 
dividuals who had no base property what- 
ever and who contributed nothing to the 
common weal, did more to destroy America’s 
great asset, the vegetation of the open public 
domain, than any one agency. It was a rare 
thing when the legitimate homesteader, the 
permanent settler, the visionary farmer who 
looked forward to making his life and raising 
his family on a permanent home in the west 
would cause his surrounding territory to be 
overgrazed. Indeed, he would fight to keep 
it otherwise, because he knew that his greatest 
asset for the success of his endeavor was the 
right which he enjoyed to graze his livestock 
on the open country. He regarded that right 
as sacred. He regarded it as something that 
would sustain him and his dependents and 
that he, in turn, would hand down to his 
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descendants to carry on. And so it was with 
a zealous care that he looked upon the open 
public domain utilized by him in an agri- 
cultural pursuit. 

Much has been said by well-meaning people 
on the subject of overgrazing. Some of what 
has been said is well founded. Much of what 
has been said has a foundation in theory 
which nature itself seems to smile upon, 
rather in derision. An area that bears all the 
appearance of being ruthlessly overgrazed, an 
area that has been made the subject of scien- 
tific papers on overgrazing and its effect may, 
when the heavens open and let down their 
moisture in abundance, bloom forth from a 
seedless ground, as it were, thus to make light 
of all the fine theories and doctrines in which 
scientists indulge. I would be the last one in 
the world to speak disparagingly of scientific 
endeavor to build up the open public domain, 
but, like all activities of its kind, nature has 
its own way of doing the same thing better. 

The efforts of the respective States to deal 
with the problem of rights and appurtenances 
on the public domain extended in many ways. 
I recall an experience in my first political ven- 
ture when the people of my county chose me 
to be a member of the legislature of my State. 
I had been brought up in a stock-growing 
community, and I had learned from my very 
infancy what I believed to be sacred rights of 
the use of the open public domain for grazing 

urposes. The first bill that was introduced 
in the legislature was one that caused a storm 
of opposition. It provided, among other 
things, that sheep would not be permitted to 
graze within 3 miles of any homestead or pos- 
sessory claim. In the course of legislative tur- 
moil some wag on the floor moved to amend 
the bill by striking the letter r“ from the 
word “graze”, thus to make the bill provide 
that sheep should not “gaze” within 3 miles 
of any possessory homestead. 

And so the quirks of legislation, as I choose 
to term them, found their way into various 
statutes. To dwell upon these statutes at 

_length would be to burden my audience, and, 
indeed, to depart from the real theme of my 
discussion. 

The first attempt on the part of the Federal 
Government to curtail, limit, or regulate the 
use of open public domain was the setting up 
of national forests and the National Forest 
Service in the Department of Agriculture. 
That Service, having control of the national 
forests and the regulations promulgated 
thereunder, has been in existence now for 
more than 36 years, specifically since 1905. It 
might well be said that the Forest Service 
under the Federal Government has been, to 
a large extent, the laboratory in which the 
right of the individual to use the open public 
domain for the grazing of livestock has run 
the gamut of tests and experiments. 

Those of us who, being interested in the 
stock-raising business in the West, saw the 
advent of the Forest Service, recall the storm 
of protest that went up against this method 
of curtailing individual rights, against this 
abrogation of individual privileges. It was the 
first time that the Federal Goternment had 
departed from the principles of the old com- 
mon law which, as I have said, recognized the 
incorporeal hereditament known as the right 
of commons, the right of the most lowly to 
use the king’s domain. As might have been 
expected, the administration of Federal laws 
and regulations, in many instances, fell into 
the hands of untrained individuals unmind- 
ful of the new regime which they were about 
to impose upon a free people, who had for 
generations enjoyed the freedom of the field 
and the forest. 

In the early periods of the administration 
of the Forest Service, the term “overgrazing” 
was in reality overworked. Nevertheless, 
there were flagrant abuses of the use of the 
open public domain which the Forest Service 
set about to and did remedy or eliminate. It 
was necessary for that service to pass through 
two decades and more before it gained the 
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acquiescence of the people affected by the 
service. Until this day, it is not free from 
what we believe to be justifiable complaint. 

From the very inception of the Forest 
Service until this hour, there has been a con- 
tinued and continuing tendency, indeed a 
practice, to reduce animal units grazing on 
the forests. Much of this reduction is justi- 
fied by the old hackneyed expression, “over- 
grazing.” Some of this practice has resulted 
in far-reaching criticism, because, as appears 
in many instances, the reduction of the ani- 
mal units is affected by transfer of property 
to the injury of the vendor of the property 
and the impairment of the rights of the 
vendee; and in some instances, we have found 
that, notwithstanding the reduction by ca- 
son of transfer of property or transfer of 
permits, the number of animal units on the 
given forests continues to be about the same. 

I cannot too pronouncedly express my op- 
position to the prevailing practice and custom 
in the administration of forest grazing in 
this country by which reduction in allot- 
ments is put into effect on the occasion of 
transfer of property. If it was set up for the 
purpose of eliminating overgrazing, it nas 
failed in its purpose; if it was set up as an 
instrumentality of regulation, it has only re- 
sulted in eliminating domestic livestock 
while in many instances increasing big game 
which in turn have contributed to over- 
grazing. 

It was not until 1934 that a comprehensive, 
all-inclusive Federal statute was passed by 
the Congress, setting up control and regula- 
tion of the open public domain outside of the 
forests already established. This law was, 
and is, known as the Taylor Grazing Act, 
bearing the name of its author, the revered 
and beloved late Congressman from the State 
of Colorado, 

The Taylor Grazing Act had from its very 
inception an outstanding precedent in ad- 
ministration and regulation, emanating from 
the history and experience of the Forest Serv- 
ice. Many of the trials and much of the 
criticism that fell upon the shoulders of the 
Forest Service were avoided by the Taylor 
Grazing Service; first, because those in the 
industry affected by the regulation and super- 
vision had learned either to tolerate or ac- 
cept the same under the Forest Service; and 
then again, the experiences and mistakes of 
the Forest Service were taken advantage of 
by the Taylor Grazing Service. It dves not 
go without saying, however, that the latter 
has not come in for its full share of condem- 
nation and criticism. It isn't out of the 
woods yet, and, in my judgment, it will not 
be freed from public criticism until it has, 
by cooperation and democratic activity, set up 
comprehensive economic units establisned 
with the assurance that such units will not 
be torn down or impaired, so long as the user 
of the public domain joins in the spirit of 
reasonable regulation. 

Early in the history of the administration 
of the forests, the advisability of making the 
administration more democratic became ap- 
parent; and, by custom and regulation, the 
users of the forests were called in by repre- 
sentation to advise with the administrators 
representing the Federal Government. To 
this day, this system of setting up advisory 
boards, as it were, in the administration of 
the Forest Service, is entirely permissive 
rather than mandatory or having a place in 
the body of the law itself. 

Seeing this situation as it existed in the 
forest set-up, we introduced in 1939 an 
amendment to the Taylor Grazing Act which, 
if it had passed as introduced, would have 
given absolute right of representation to the 
users of the Taylor grazing lands and would 
have, with greater emphasis, assured the 
holder of rights on the domain administered 
by the Taylor grazing service perpetuity of 
his property and representation by his choice 
in a body selected from the several sections 
of the district, with powers to make their 
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views emphatic. As the amendment passed 
and is now a part of the law, while it is a 
step in the right direction, it still fails to give 
to the members of the advisory board the 
measure of authority which, in my judgment, 
they should have. 

There is today pending before the Congress 
of the United States what is known as the 
Johnson bill, drafted to set up by law ad- 
visory boards to minister in the Forest Serv- 
ice. The Johnson bill, so-called, authored 
by the able senior Senator from Colorado, 
would establish advisory boards in the Forest 
Service by law rather than by custom or regu- 
lation. This bill has been and is being op- 
posed by the Department of Agriculture. The 
Johnson bill is fostered and supported by the 
legislative committee of this honorable body. 
What is more, my investigation leads me to 
say that the Johnson bill has the widespread 
support of those who use the forests in the 
various sections of the West. 

In 1940, due to widespread unrest and criti- 
cism of the Taylor Grazing Act, it was my 
privilege to introduce Senate Resolution 241, 
calling for an investigation by the Senate of 
the administration, acquisition, and control 
by the Federal Government of public lands. 
Pursuant to this resolution, it has been my 
privilege, in company with my colleagues of 
the Senate, to hold hearings at several points 
in the public-land States. Those of you who 
have attended those hearings have, I believe, 
found that they are developing much look- 
ing to the aid and assistance of those who 
administer the laws governing the open pub- 
lic domain and looking to the relief and 
assistance of those who, under the adminis- 
tration, put to beneficial use the open public 
domain in its various forms. 


We have attempted at our hearings to bring 
the Government of the United States, so far 
as Government existed in administrative 
bodies, out into the country to the people. 
We have attempted to encourage the people 
to speak to those who are administering the 
law affecting the open public domain and to 
tell those administrators why and wherein 
injustices have been brought about, inequal- 
ity has grown up, and how greater good 
could come to a greater number by a different 
mode or method of administration. The 
committee of the Senate has endeavored to 
popularize the laws, rules, and regulations 
affecting the use of the open public domain, 
to bring out into the light legitimate com- 
plaints evincing an erroneous policy or plan, 
and to aid both the administrators of the 
law and the users of the domain that the best 
might come out of the whole. 

Our committee has uncovered, as it were, 
some conditions which should be eliminated 
by the heads of departments themselves under 
the authority with which they are now and 
presently vested, and others which should be 
eliminated or remedied by legislative enact- 
ment. The Senate committee found a con- 
dition in the State of Wyoming connected 
with what is known as the Padlock ranch, 
which evinced a practice and procedure by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs unworthy, un- 
democratic, unmoral. A vast acreage of open 
public domain formerly connected with an 
Indian reservation was laid open to white 
settlers. By proclamation, publication, and 
invitation white settlers were invited and en- 
couraged to come in and take up tracts of these 
lands. They were promised by word and act 
that. in connection with the homes which 
they would establish, they would have com- 
mensurate rights on the surrounding open 
lands for the grazing of livestock. The sec- 
tion in question is best suited for the raising 
of livestock. In fact, the livestock business 
is about the only business that can be suc- 
cessfully carried on in this section. Many of 
these settlers gave their all in money and 
time and diligence to the improving of their 
homesteads and the breeding of their cattle. 
They came by the invitation of a govern- 
mental agency, made their homes, married, 
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reared their families, gave in marriage, and 
buried their dead in surroundings where they 
believed they were protected by the word of a 
governmental department. 

Following the acquisition by the Indian 
Bureau of the Padlock Ranch, notices were 
sent out to the white settlers, terminating 
their rights to graze on the open country 
after a given date. By reason of these notices 
and the effect given them, the white settlers 
were compelled in many instances to throw 
their livestock on the market and take what 
they could get for them. 

Following the order canceling their rights 
on the open domain, appraisers and optioners 
visited the homes of these industrious coun- 
try people, told them what the Indian Bureau 
would pay for the land, in some instances 
gave them but a few days in which to exe- 
cute the option, in some instances told them 
they could take the amount offered or else. 
An example is that of Mr. and Mrs. M. W. 
Countryman, and the following is taken from 
Mrs. Countryman’s statement before the Sen- 
ate committee: 

“We were never told the appraisement until 
April 19, which was on Saturday, late in the 
afternoon, when Mr. Flinn and Mr. Pearson 
came to our place; and they wanted us to 
come to the office Monday and tell them our 
decision, whether we would accept this offer 
or not * * * And so Monday, when we 
went down, we decided we'd let the upper 
place go and keep our lower place. 

“They said they'd been mistaken; that we’d 
have to sell ail or none.” 

Our conception of democracy, our ideas of 
the American way of living, our idea of com- 
mon decency and honesty cause us to de- 
nounce this method of dealing with citizens. 

The public domain of the United States, 
which is now largely within 11 western 
States, is being rapidly reduced so far as its 
potentiality for stock production is concerned, 
by a far-flung program entailing Federal acts 
setting up parks, and Executive orders with- 
drawing lands and establishing monume:ts 
and recreational areas If the 11 western 
States are to remain sovereign States, if hey 
are to maintain independent sovereign gov- 
ernments, and an economy whereby taxable 
property or lands from which taxable prop- 
erty and wealth can be produced, then the 
taking of these properties from the tax rolls 
of the State without commensurate return 
to the State in lieu of taxes lost should not 
be countenanced except by and with the con- 
sent of the State actually affected. 

Those who have been interested in the his- 
tory of the open public domain of the United 
States and the important part that it has 
played in the past life of the Nation, may well 
be apprehensive by reason of what appears 
to be a present tendency toward the curtail- 
ment of the beneficial use of that vast áo- 
main. I view with alarm the promulgation of 
a policy which appears prevalent at the mo- 
ment toward the drastic curtailment of graz- 
ing on the vast areas of the West. I would 
arouse my audience and the American public 
to this policy that would withdraw these 
areas from beneficial use and set them up 
where their greatest value will be entirely 
lost. 

Much of this activity of elimination has 
grown out of a misapprehension or misun- 
derstanding. Some of it has grown out of 
propaganda, unworthy, and in my judgmeat, 
not conducive to American welfare. We have 
the prevailing expression that the American 
stock raiser has in the past made himself fat 
and wealthy at the Government expense by 
the use of the open public domain. 

Mr. President, the Federal Government has 
lost nothing but gained much by its acquies- 
cence in the use of its open lands. It gained 
taxable property, made out of a raw West. It 
ga ned in the production and output of a 
livestock crop, increasing as the years rolled 
until, in 1940, it had attained a value of 
nearly half a billion dollars. Nothing less 
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than the application of a liberal democratic 
policy rewarding the courageous and the in- 
dustrious produced this result. 

The livestock culturist of the West has 
jealously guarded the open public domain 
against infestation of destructive diseases. 
States and communities have joined the live- 
stock culturist in the setting up of sanitary 
regulations and quarantine laws, because it 
was only some 20 years ago that the intro- 
duction of hoof and mouth disease into the 
United States brought terrific loss, and re- 
quired a long period of zeal and diligence for 
its eradication. We of the West stand ever 
as guardsmen against the repetition of such 
a condition. 

I would, however, sound a word of warning 
that infested countries are ever diligent in 
their effort to tear down our sanitary barriers. 
It would require only the reading of the 
report made by the president of this associa- 
tion and his confreres, following their visit to 
South America, to convince us, if we have 
the least doubt, that certain countries where 
hoof and mouth disease now prevails and is 
rampant, are seeking by every strategical 
means to open the doorway so that when this 
emergency is over, the United States may be 
a market for livestock and livestock products 
coming from infested areas. Mr President, 
in this as in other things, eternal vigilance is 
the price that we must pay for the protection 
of a great national industry 

I have dwelt in a limited way upon the two 
great Federal services that control and regu- 
late, by law and rule, vast areas of open pub- 
He domain. I would enlist the attention of 
my audience to what appears to me, as chair- 
man of the Special Committee of the Senate 
Investigating the Administration of Open 
Public Domain, as a definite plan or policy 
now existent, in one or both of these admin- 
istrations, to utilize the open public domain of 
the United States as a means of revenue for 
the Government, to impose a new burden 
on those who produce wealth by their per- 
sonal application and energy from the use 
of the open lands of the country. 

Mr. President, neither the Forest Service 
nor the Taylor Grazing Act was ever intended 
by the Congress of the United States to yield 
revenue to the Federal Government. I dwell 
upon the language appearing as the sole and 
exclusive reason for the enactment of the 
Taylor Grazing Act: “To stop injury to the 
public grazing lands by preventing over- 
grazing and soil deterioration, to provide for 
their orderly use, improvement, and develop- 
ment, to stabilize the livestock industry de- 
pendent upon the public range, and for other 
purposes.” 

The investigation of the special committee 
of the Senate discloses that a study is being 
made looking to an increase or enlargement 
of fees charged for the use of Taylor grazing 
lands. I am advised from a source that I 
deem reliable that this study made by the 
Taylor grazing administration has been sub- 
mitted to the Interior Department for future 
action. 

There are many who point to the prices 
now being received for livestock coming off 
of the ranges of the country; but I hear no 
voice that makes mention of the broken 
hearts and shattered homes that came about 
as a result of foreclosed mortgages. I hear 
no mention made of the period from 1930 
until 1939 when the Federal Government 
was compelled to take over livestock loans 
and advance money to sustain the grazing 
industry. I hear no mention made of legis- 
lation enacted to sive the agriculturist during 
those dark and eventful years when it was 
necessary to set up the Frazier-Lemke Act, 
that the ranchman might have a breathing 
spell while he and his dependents worked out 
their problems to carry on the only industry 
that they knew and understood. 

Mr. President, an increase of charges to 
be made for animal units on the open public 
domain at this time, or at any time now 
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visionable, would only add another tax, an- 
other burden, to be borne on the shoulders 
of those who, while they toil, also dream, 
and whose dreams envision and allure to a 
golden future that but seldom comes. 

Apropos to the thought that in my humble 
way I am trying to express, my attention is 
often arrested by the prevalent expression 
that we find among us: The little fellow,” 
“the big outfit.” Mr President, the big outfit 
of today in the stock-grazing business, utiliz- 
ing the open public domain, is the outfit that 
can borrow and borrow to carry on. The “big 
outfit,” as that term has been used in the 
past, has either disappeared or is rapidly dis- 
appearing. The little fellow,” in the par- 
lance of the range, must be protected be- 
cause the big outfits aré rapidly becoming 
little fellows. 

To increase the charges for the use of the 
open public domain for grazing purposes will 
be a blow at an American industry that is a 
component and indispensable element in the 
lifeblood of the Nation, and will tend to 
close the open public domain to economic 
use. Mr. President, the open public domain 
of America is a part of the heritage that be- 
longs to courageous America. Hence the 
theme of my discussion today—the open 
public domain of the United States; keep it 
open! 

The administration of the Forest Service 
and of the Taylor Grazing Act has grown in 
scope and personnel so that today the 
charges made by the Federal Government for 
the use of the open public domain and the 
expenditure by the respective services are 
about equal. 

As chairman of the Special Committee of 
the Senate Investigating the Administration 
of the Open Public Domain, I have viewed 
with gratification the attitude of the Forest 
Service and the Taylor Grazing Service to 
listen with open mind to the problems, con- 
ditions, complaints, and suggestions that 
have been made to our committee in the 
various sections where the committee has 
held hearings. I commend that attitude on 
the part of those who administer the laws 
pertaining to the great subject of the eco- 
nomic use of the open public domain. I 
think that attitude on the part of our public 
Officials, as 1 have observed it, reflects the 
spirit of the kind of democracy that belongs 
to America, the kind of democracy that un- 
derstands the language of the round-up or 
the branding corral, the kind of democracy 
that emanates from the campfire and the 
mess wagon. 

If we can carry on with this brand of 
democratic dealing and understanding, if we 
can cause those in charge of administrative 
law to lend a sympathetic ear to the prob- 
lems of the herdsman and the realization 
that the effort of even the most lowly is a 
part of the national life, then, Mr. President, 
I shall console myself with the thought that 
the special committee of the Senate, of which 
I have the privilege to be chairman, has, by 
its efforts in emphasizing the necessity for 
this policy, accomplished something that will 
endure and yield benefits to those who, far 
remote from the Capitol dome, are unable 
to be heard or understood. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me say 
that I deem it an honor to be invited to 
address your great organization in its na- 
tional conclave My humble expression made 
here today mut of necessity be far short of 
what should be the detailec discussion of 
the subject. If, however, by some expression 
of mine, I can bring to the realization of 
those who listen to me that this organization 
and affiliated or kindred organizations, hav- 
ing as its object the stabilization and de- 
v2lopment of the livestock industry on the 
open public domains of the United States, is 
rendering an invaluable service in both war 
and peace times to the greatest Nation on 
earth, and likewise an invaluable service to 
him who invests his life and his savings in 
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a hazardous industry. If I can, by any word 
of mine, impres: upon you the importance of 
your organization for the protection of one 
of your country’s great industries, then the 
privilege that you have affordec me of speak- 
ing to you today will have brought its reward 
to me and to the special com iittee of the 
United States Senate, of which I am privi- 
leged to be a member. 

At the advent of a new year foreshadowed 
by scenes of death and destruction, I bring 
to you and to those who give their lives to 
the great industry that you represent the 
word of faith, the word of courage, the 
word of confidence that must eternally pul- 
sate from the American breast, thus assuring 
that when the leaden clouds have rolled 
away, when the sea has quieted, and the 
land is disturbed only by the plowshare, the 
flag of our Republic will float triumphantly, 
holding the admiration and gratitude of the 
civilized world. 


SENATOR JOHN H. BANKHEAD 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am sure 
the entire membership of the Senate 
will share with me my gratification that 
our distinguished colleague, Senator 
Joun H. BANKHEAD, will be nominated 
this spring by the Democrats of Alabama 
without opposition. In Alabama this in- 
sures Senator BANKHEAD’s election to this 
body for another 6 years. 

Senator BaNKHEAD’s nomination with- 
out opposition attests the esteem and 
appreciation in which he is held by the 
people of our State. They know that 
he has labored diligently and devotedly, 
with marked success, for them and for 
the Nation. They are proud that he 
stands recognized throughout the coun- 
try as a great national leader in the cause 
of agriculture The many laws placed 
upon the statute books which bear Sen- 
ator BANKHEAD’s name, and which are 
there in such large measure because of 
his influence and his leadership, consti- 
tute one of the most outstanding and 
brilliant records of public service in the 
history of our country. In Senator 
BankKHEapd’s renomination we see just re- 
ward and signal honor accorded a nota- 
ble public servant. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a number 
of editorials from leading Alabama news- 
papers paying tribute to Senator BANK- 
HEAD and expressing their opinion that 
Senator BANKHEAD should be renomi- 
nated without opposition. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald and 
other southern newspapers of February 11, 
1942] 

THIS MORNING 
(By John Temple Graves 2d) 
“And statesmen at her councils met 
Who knew the seasons, when to take 
Occasion by the hand and make 

The bounds of freedom wider yet.” 

As Senator BANKHEAD approaches election 
time with no prospect of successful opposi- 
tion and little of any at all he deserves the 
satisfaction of knowing that he belongs to 
that special class of Senators whose posi- 
tion at home is so secure and whose name 
in the Nation is so great that they are cher- 
ished and permanent institutions in the 
Office they hold Such men as Borah, of 
Idaho, was. Such men as CARTER GLASS, of 
Virginia, and GEORGE Norris, of Nebraska, are. 

Differing in nature, politics and careers, 
these men who have become permanent in- 
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stitutions in our national life have become 
so for differing reasons. In Senator BANK- 
HEAD’S case, it seems to us, the reasons are 
two. One is that he is identified with the 
history-making rehabilitation of the Ameri- 
can farmer as closely as his distinguished 
father was with the Federal road-building 
program which enlarged American life so 
immeasurably. Numerically the largest and 
economically the neediest group in the coun- 
try the farmer has had established for him in 
recent years processes of aid, science, educa- 
tion, and organization which need only to be 
maintained to give him the better place in 
our national economy which he must have if 
that economy is to succeed. And JOHN 
BaNKHEAD has done more than any other 
American legislator to put those processes 
into operation. 

His service to the Nation in this great re- 
spect has been especially a service to our peo- 
ple of Alabama who are his constituents, since 
ours is still essentially an agricultural State 
and the greatest good to our greatest number 
is agricultural good. In othe words, Senator 
BANKHEAD has come to stand nationally for 
something that means more than anything 
else could to his constituents in Alabama— 
and the combination of nrtional prestige and 
home benefit is enough to assure him the 
political loyalty of Alabamians all the rest 
of his life. 

The second reason for the permanence of 
JOHN BANKHEAD, it seems to us, is that his 
moderation and independence in public life 
have made his tenure of office something 
wholly free of the fate of any group or school 
or combination or party. Come radicals or 
reactionaries, he goes this moderate and in- 
dependent way of his, always a progressive, 
always a friend of his fellow man collectively 
and individually, always just enough ahead 
of the crowd to lead it and not too far ahead 
to lose its support He has political oppo- 
nents but no real political enemies. He has 
people who think him wrong but none who 
think him dangerously wrong, either in a 
leftward direction or a right. 


In his championing of the farmer he has 
carried the concept of Federal aid a long way 
forward, but he has restrained and opposed 
those who wouid have carried it a dubiously 
longer way forward. 

He stands for a practical, open-eyed, mod- 
erate progress which keeps him always in 
step with and always stepping for the Ameri- 
can people. 

These are the things, it seems to us, which 
not only make Senator BANKHEAD politically 
permanent but which promise this State and 
Nation so much in his. permanency. They are 
things which make him a man for our future 
as well as for our past and present In the 
history-making years to come the opinion and 
power of the farmer will have much to do 
with the maintenance of our American sys- 
tem against the left and right extremes to 
which labor and management are exposed by 
their quarrels with each other—and Senator 
BANKHEAD will have much to do with making 
that opinion and directing that power. In 
the confusions that are sure to follow war's 
end, the need wiil be for men who know not 
only how to institute great reforms but also 
when to stop reforming and go to work on 
reforms that have been made—-and Senator 
BANKHEAD’s moderation and his independence 
of the professional and constitutional re- 
formers who get caught that way will keep 
him worth his weight in votes as thore con- 
fusions arise. 

He knows the seasons. He knows the time 
for planting; the time for tilling, the time 
for reaping, and the time for putting away. 
He knows whose work to do and whose not 
to do. He is a planter for his people, the 
people of his country, the people of Alabama, 
and they trust him because they have seen 
that he never betrays either their ambitions 
or their almanac, 
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[From the Birmingham News of January 14, 
1942] 


JOHN BANKHEAD’S REELECTION 


Seldom has a political result in this State 
been more of a foregone conclusion than the 
reelection of Senator Jonn H BANKHEAD this 
year. In fact, no one has even come forward 
to oppose him as a candidate so far, and the 
likelihood is that he will have no opposition. 
Reelection without opposition would be a fine 
tribute to Senator BANKHEAD, and a deserved 
one. 

In any case, it is a virtual certainty that 
the Senator will be reelected, whether op- 
posed or not, for no man has a stronger hold 
of the affections and the confidence of the 
people of Alabama than JonN BANKHEAD 

Senator BANKHEAD is coming up for his 
third term, having first been elected in 1930 
to the office which his distinguished father, 
Senator John Hollis Bankhead. Sr., held until 
his death in 1920. In his two terms he has 
added luster to the great tradition of the 
Bankhead family of Alabama for statecraft 
and public service—a tradition extending 
over a period of more than half a century, 
during which there has not been a single year 
in which Alabama was not represented in one 
branch of Congress or the other by a Bank- 
head. 

In their long service to the Nation the 
Bankheads have attained to positions of lead- 
ership in both the House and the Senate and 
have been identified with some of the most 
important and far-reaching acts of statecraft 
in their time 

It was the elder Senator John Hollis Bank- 
head who was the father of the United States 
good roads movement by virtue of his lead- 
ership in behalf of Federal aid to highways. 
This was the most notable of his many serv- 
ices for improvement of highways and of 
rivers and harbors. He was a constructive 
statesman. His two sons who followed him to 
Congress inherited his gift for statesmanship 
of a constructive nature. 

One of them, William Brockman Bankhead, 
served so long and with such distinction as 
a Member of Congress that he rounded out his 
career as Speaker of the House. Wil] Bank- 
head served as Speaker during 4 of the most 
trying years in all our history, and he served 
ably and well It was not alone for his ability 
that he was distinguished, however, for it is 
generally thought that among the Members 
of the House, regardless of party, he was the 
most popular and the most beloved man ever 
to hold the speakership. Speaker Bankhead's 
death is so recent that Alabamians have not 
ceased sorrowing for him; and never will they 
forget him. 

The younger Senator BANKHEAD—now no 
longer young in years, but still young in spirit 
and vigorous in both mind and body—has 
made his own place in the history of American 
statesmanship to match the places filled by 
his distinguished father and brother. He has 
served well in many things, but the welfare 
of agriculture he has made a special interest. 
Year in and year out he has labored and 
fought to improve the lot of the farmers of 
Alabama, of the South, and of the Nation. 
He is the recognized leader of the agricultural 
forces in Congress. He has long since become 
known the country over as America's foremost 
agricultural statesman There has hardly 
been a piece of agricultural legislation of any 
consequence in the last 10 years of which he 
was not either the author. the coauthor, or a 
leading proponent on the floor of the Senate. 

It was Senator BANKHEAD, together with 
his brother, Will, who gave the country the 
formula for crop control, which more than 
anything else has prevented disaster to 
American agriculture. 

It was Senator BANKHEAD who was the 
father of the Tenant Purchase Act, to help 
tenant farmers become owners of farms. 

Senator BANKHEAD was also the moving 
spirit behind most of the farm security pro- 
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gram, the improvements in the farm credit 
system, soil conservation, and other major as- 
pects of our agricultural program. 

Finally, he was the author of the Parity 
Price Act, under which farmers for the first 
time in years have received fair prices, and 
which gives them assurance that they will 
continue to receive fair prices. 

Senator BaNRRHRAD 'S great victory on parity 
payments, in which he, almost single-hand- 
edly, won over the vast majority of the Mem- 
bers of both Houses, was one of the most 
extraordinary iegislative achievements in 
American history. 

In strengthening American agriculture 
Senator Bax RKRHEAD has strengthened America. 

There is no need to review all of Senator 
BaNKHEAD’s great record. His achievements 
are well known to the people of Alabama, 
and to the Nation. They entitle him to the 
esteem which he enjoys throughout the land 
as well as at home. 

The Birmingham News wishes formally to 
take its stand, together with the great ma- 
jority of Alabamians, in favor of the reelec- 
tion of Senator Jonn H. BANKHEAD, and in 
doing so, it wishes to remind the voters of 
this State that the people of the rest of the 
country, especially the farm States, expect 
Alabama to return JOHN BANKHEAD to the 
Senate. 


From the Montgomery Advertiser of 
January 20, 1942] 


SENATOR JOHN BANKHEAD 


Senator JonN H. BankHEap’s formal an- 
nouncement that he will seek reelection is 
a reminder that, technically at least, he must 
run for office. 

Usually when an elective official’s term is 
about to expire there is a discussion of pos- 
sible opponents. The Advertiser has heard 
no talk of any ambitious candidate with 
enough time to waste in seeking the senior 
Senatorship from Alabama 

Usually, too, the end of an incumbent’s 
term is the signal for those who have 
grievances to trot them out The Advertiser 
has not been informed of any dissatisfaction 
with the service of Senator BANKHEAD. 

Thus the hearty approval of Alabama's 
BANKHEAD has been demonstrated, an ap- 
proval of such proportions that the public 
has not been conscious that he is up for 
reelection. 

The record of Senator BANKHEaD’s service 
to the State and Nation is well known. His 
name has come to symbolize the change 
which has taken place in agriculture. Nine 
years ago this month farming in America 
was bankrupt, and despair was on every 
hand. 

Today American agriculture is better pre- 
pared than ever before for an emergency. It 
is prepared to produce the food and fiber 
necessary to win the war More important 
than its ability to produce is the improve- 
ment in the welfare of the men, women, and 
children on our farms. 

The name of BANKHEAD is a part of this 
record of achievement His service on this 
front alone would justify the faith Alabama 
has in him. 

The importance of Senator BANKHEAD’s 
service is such that it should not be inter- 
rupted by a contest for his post. The wide- 
spread recognition of his service is such 
that all indications are that it will not be. 

The only purpose which a contest for his 
place could serve would be in providing an 
opportunity for the public to demonstrate 
overwhelmingly its thanks for his service. 
But for the time being the assurance that 
he will have no opposition will have to serve 
the purpose. 

Alabama looks forward to 6 more years 
during which Senator BANKHEAD will serve 
his State and Nation. 
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[From the Birmingham Age-Herald of 
January 14, 1942] 


FOR SENATOR BANKHEAD 


Indications are that Senator JoHN H. 
BANKHEAD will be unopposed for renomina- 
tion in the May primary. The closing date 
for the filing of candidacies—March 2—is still 
some 6 weeks off, but if there were to be oppo- 
sition to the Senator it seems likely that 
there would have been definite sign of it by 
this time. Frankly, the Age-Herald hopes 
there is no such opposition. It believes that 
Senator BANKHEAD is eminently entitled to 
renomination and reelection on his distin- 
guished and highly useful record. It does 
not believe that any opponent would have a 
chance uf making even a good race against 
him, much less of defeating him. And it 
believes, in view of the extraordinarily high 
order and effectiveness of the Senator’s serv- 
ice and of his assurance of renomination, 
that it would be an appropriate tribute to 
him if he faced no opposition in the primary. 

JoHN BANKHEAD is, as his second term in 
the Senate nears its close, 
throughout the country as outstanding 
among the Nation’s truly constructive agri- 
cultural statesmen. 

His service in this field, of course, is far 
more than a service to agriculture alone. 
For the agricultural problem, while it most 
immediately concerns farmers, nevertheless 
basically concerns everybody else. It is a 
fundamental problem for the entire Nation 
and all its citizens. He who serves in strug- 
gling with this problem notably serves all 
the rest of the people. as well as the farmers. 

Senator BANKHEApD’s service in dealing with 
the extremely difficult cotton phase of the 
general agricultural problem has been of spe- 
cial and invaluable service to the people of 
this State and of all the cotton regions. 
Here again it should be emphasized that 
where a specific service—as to cotton, in this 
case—has been performed, all the regions 
and their people, particularly affected by 
cotton, have been served. Indeed, cotton is 
a national problem of the first order, and 
usefulness in dealing with it is usefulness to 
the entire country, on a very broad scope. 

This newspaper has not invariably agreed 
with Senator BANKHEAD. But we long have 
been convinced that his general approach to 
the farm problem is sound and constructive. 
His philosophy of democratic crop limitation, 
where surpluses have made the need so obvi- 
ous as a preventive of disaster, is now so well 
established as to be overwhelmingly accepted 
both by farmers and the citizens of the coun- 
try generally. 

His contribution to conservation of our 
precious soil and other natural resources is 
of great value in a program of acute and 
inestimable importance. 

It is natural that Senator BANKHEAD’S 
great service to agriculture should stand out 
in his record. Much of his time and thought 
have been given to this work. His name is 
dominantly associated with high achieve- 
ments in this field. But his record in general 
has, we think, been useful and impressive. 

He has kept abreast of the needs of these 
times; he has been a strong supporter of 
the Roosevelt administration as it wrestled 
with the tremendous difficulties of recent 
years; but he has consistently sought the 
sound and realistic approach to our modern 
problems; he has maintained his independ- 
ence of thought and action. Senator BANK- 
HEAD is a representative of the people who 
believes that he best serves them and most 
effectively discharges his responsibilities by 
thinking out and then standing by his own 
convictions, 

And what a devoted and unremitting 
worker JoHN BANKHEAD has been. It is only 
necessary to have a casual knowledge of what 
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is going on in Washington to realize how 
steady and extensive have been his activities. 

It would be, we think, a tremendous loss 
for the country, for the South, and for Ala- 
bama if the service of JOHN BANKHEAD in the 
United States Senate were to be interrupted 
in any way. 

New problems are facing the Nation under 
the terrible urgencies of war. His ability, 
his experience, and his influence are now 
needed more than ever. 

His finely balanced conception as to a 
Senator’s responsibilities to his Nation, to 
his State, and to his region measures up to 
the great need of these days. 

We are deeply pleased and grateful that 
continuation of this high service now seems 
certainly i 


[From the Huntsville Times of January 18, 
1942] 
SENATOR BANKHEAD 


Senator JOHN BANKHEAD filed yesterday at 
Montgomery for renomination to a third 
term in the Senate. 

It is quite likely he will have no opposition. 
No candidate has manifested a desire to make 
a contest of it with him. And none probably 
will, for it would be useless. Senator BANK- 
HEAD is too strong. 

Aside from that, however, Senator BANK - 
HEAD is entitled to another term on the 
strength of the highly useful record he has 
made in the upper House. 

While his services for both the State and 
Nation bave been of a high order in many 
phases of congressional work, they have been 
preeminent in the field of agricultural legis- 
lation. 

In the past 10 years there has scarcely been- 
a piece of farm legislation that either has not 
borne his name, or to which he has not con- 
tributed much in time, labor, and construc- 
tive thought. 

Primarily, his hobby and interest have been 
cotton. With it he is most familiar. Of it 
he has made a lifelong study. 

But his study and thought have covered 
the whole range of the farm program, and he 
has fought for and helped to put on the 
statute books a far-reaching series of bills to 
rehabilitate and strengthen the whole of 
American agriculture. 

He helped to write the crop-control bill; 
he was the daddy of the Tenant Purchase 
Act, to put sharecroppers and tenant farmers 
on their feet and make them self-sustaining; 
he fathered the parity bill that has raised the 
price of cotton above 18 cents; he has been 
instrumental in most of the farm-credit 
legislation that has been enacted. 

In Congress, he has come to be recognized 
as the outstanding authoritr on farm eco- 
nomics and farm prices. His broad knowl- 
edge of the history ana development of the 
farm problem have made him the outstanding 
spokesman on this vast and highly important 
subject. 

The problem, it might be added, is far from 
solution yet. Changing world conditions call 
for different solutions to meet different as- 
spects of the problem. 

It is well, therefore, to keep on guard one 
with such wide experience and study, and 
with such exhaustive comprehension, of this 
subject. 

The farmer—and especially the Alabama 
farmer—is not out of the woods yet. 

When Alabama can command the services 
of such a man, don’t let him out of public 
life. 


[From the Decatur Daily of January 27, 1942] 
BANKHEAD’S TASK 
Several months ago in these editorial col- 


umns the opinion was voiced that there was 
no man in the State of Alabama who could 
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defeat Senator Jonn H. BANKHEAD in 1942, 
We did not at that time know Senator BANK- 
HEAD would be unopposed for reelection, but 
it now becomes apparent that, although per- 
sonal ambitions are strong and the high 
honor of United States Senator is coveted, 
Senator BANKHEAD will not be opposed for 
reelection. 

It is good that Senator BANKHEAD is not 
called upon to come home and run a political 
race when it is so much more important that 
he work in Washington studying and act- 
ing upon the momentous matters that are 
now engaging the time and the thought of 
the Congress. 

BANKHEAD is a powerful figure in the United 
States Senate, one of the most powerful in 
the Nation, a great credit to his State and 
to his Nation. 

Anyone who might oppose him at this time 
will be spending money that might well be 
saved for BANKHEAD is not in any danger of 
suffering a defeat either at home or in the 
Senate. 

Months ago we took occasion to sound out 
the Tennessee Valley to determine the gen- 
eral attitude toward Senator BANKHEAD, and 
we found an almost unanimous support for 
his leadership and his policies. Since that 
time his position has been strengthened with 
particular reference to his continuous efforts 
in behalf of the farm people of the South and 
of the Nation. Seventy percent of our peo- 
ple in Alabama derive livelihood from farm 
lands. they want BANKHEAD to remain in the 
United States Senate But his strength 18 
not by any means confined to the farm vote. 
Business respects his represcntation 

It is said further of Senator BANKHEAD that 
he firmly and fairly states his position on 
matters of controversial nature. He doesn't 
walk political fences. He is not afraid to 
make his position known. He does not fail 
to give an outright “yes” or “no” answer on 
public questions of importance. The public 
appreciates such a mar far more than the 
fence-straddling type that runs for the woods 
every time there is an important question up 
for decision. 

In recent weeks several Alabama newspa- 
pers have taken the definite position that 
JOHN BaNKHEAD should not be opposed in 
1942. Their positions were taken on the basis 
of Senator BANKHEAD’s public service. The 
daily went deeper into the subject months 
ago in editorial expression of his worth to 
Alabama and to the United States and at 
the same time warning any would-be candi- 
date that such cause would be hopeless in 
the Tennessee Valley. 

Senator BANKHEAD’S task is to continue 
his public service in Washington. Such a 
task will require every minute of his thought 
and his physical strength. He hasn’t the 
time to come home and make a political 
campaign, although we frankly believe that 
it would not be necessary for him to come 
home. The people of Alabama will look after 
his interests, just as he is looking after their 
interests in Washington. 


[From the Troy Messenger of February 10, 
1942] 


SPLENDID SERVICE OF SENATOR BANKHEAD WILL 

i BE REWARDED 

The distinguished service of Senator JOHN 
H. BANKHEAD should, and doubtless will, be 
rewarded by the voters of Alabama by re- 
turning him to his post in the United States 
Senate without opposition. The Senator 
will be up for renomination in the spring 
primaries. 

The worth of Senator BANKHEAD to the 
farming interests of the South has been ac- 
claimed in many high quarters in the recent 
past, but we believe that a unanimous en- 
dorsement of his efforts by a clear field in 
the forthcoming primaries would warm his 
heart as much or more than any of the high 
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words of praise he has had from many other 
quarters. 

Certainly there is no man in these parts 
who would dare to enter the lists against this 
great agricultural statesman and those in 
other sections who have a hankering to run 
will probably remember the 137,000 majority 
which Senator BANKHEAD piled up in his sec- 
ond bid for the Senatorship. 

On last October 7 several hundred leading 
Alabama farmers and leaders feted Senator 
BANKHEAD at a testimonial dinner at a hotel 
in Birmingham and at that dinner the dis- 
tinguished Alabamian was presented with a 
scroll designating him as “America’s greatest 
agricultural statesman,” and at the twenty- 
third annual meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, held in Chicago, he was 
awarded the bureau’s medal for distinguished 
service to American agriculture. 

No doubt the greatest achievement of Sen- 
ator BANKHEAD for the farmers of America 
was when, with other farm leaders, the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942 was passed. 
Farm prices, by this law, will be put on an 
equitable parity with other living costs and 
assures our farmers and all farming commu- 
nities of a living economy. Briefly, the pro- 
visions of the bill, which has already been 
signed by President Roosevelt, include the 
following: 

1. That a maximum price or price ceiling 
on any agricultural commodity shall not be 
fixed at less than whichever is higher—110 
percent of the parity price, the market price 
on December 15, 1941, the market price on 
October 1, 1941. or the average price during 
the 10-year period July 1, 1919, to June 30, 
1929. 

2. That no action shall be taken under the 
bill with respect to agricultural commodities 
by the Price Administrator or any other per- 
son without the prior approval of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. This is the Bankhead 
amendment, 

3. That a maximum price shall not be fixed 
on any commodity manufactured or processed 
in whole or substantial part from any agri- 
cultural commodity that would cause farm- 
ers to get a price below the minimum ceiling 
that could be fixed under the bill for raw 
farm commodities, 

4. That the Price Administrator or the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation shall not 
buy or sell agricultural commodities at a 
price below the minimum price ceiling that 
could be fixed under the bill for agricul- 
tural commodities, The bill also prohibits 
the sale or disposition of any agricultural 
commodity contrary to the provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, provides 
that the Price Administrator cannot prohibit 
trading in any agricultural commodity for 
future delivery if such trading is subject to 
the provisions of the Commodity Exchange 
Act. í 

5 That in the case of farm commodities 
other than the so-called basic commodities— 
cotton, corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, and pea- 
nuts—the Secretary may, under certain con- 
ditions, determine and publish a comparable 
price to be used in lieu of the parity price if 
he finds that the parity price for such com- 
modity is not a fair price as compared with 
the parity prices for basic commodities. 

Agriculture is in better position right now 
than it has been in a decade, and those who 
know give Senator JOHN H. BANKHEAD credit 
for a long and successful battle to improve 
this position, 

This newspaper hopes the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama will be spared the 
trouble and expense of opposition, 

From the Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News of Febru- 
ary 20, 1942] 
UNANIMOUS FOR JOHN BANKHEAD 

Any possible prospective Alabama candi- 
date for the United States Senate who may 
have been sounding out chances for the May 
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primary within recent weeks has certainly 
gotten a “zero” reading. 

The explanation is simple indeed. Senator 
Joun H. BanKHEaD is apparently the unani- 
mous choice of Alabama for reelection. He 
has every right to be the unanimous selection 
from this State in an office which he has 
filled so adequately for the past 11 years 

Jonn BANKHEAD has maintained a great 
family tradition in the United States Con- 
gress, and he has added lustre to the name. 
It was not an easy task for this son of a 
Senator and brother of a Representative 
who became Speaker, to win recognition on 
his own in such a group as the Congress of 
this country. 

But win it he did, and with a tremendous 
force that has made him a power through- 
out the land. Few other men in all Ameri- 
can history have earned the true title of 
“The Farmer’s Friend,” which he now bears. 

This man is the type of public servant who 
merits reelection without opposition, and 
there is every evidence that he will get it 
from Alabama citizens this year. 


[From the Anniston Star of January 18, 1942] 
BANKHEAD FOR SENATOR 

The Birmingham News and the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald have come out in well-con- 
sidered editorials in an appeal for the re- 
election of Senator JoHN H. BANKHEAD 
without opposition. This is considered to 
indicate that State Senator James A. Simp- 
son, who has been prominently mentioned 
as a likely opponent of BANKHEAD will not 
enter the race at this time, as Senator Simp- 
son also happens to be the attorney for the 
Hanson papers. 

The Anniston Star is pleased to second this 
nomination. We must admit that we were 
greatly disappointed in the stand taken by 
Senator BANKHEAD with respect to the price- 
control bill, as his amendment conferring 
a veto power on Secretary Wickard would 
have led to a spiral of inflation that would 
have imposed hardships on the farmer along 
with all other consumers. Yet, Senator 
BANKHEAD’s work for the farmers has been 
commendable and far-sighted on the whole, 
and we do not know of another man in the 
State who could step into his shoes and equal 
his service to the country at this time. 

Of course, any Alabamian has an acknowl- 
edged right to offer for this high office. But 
the Anniston Star believes that the less we 
have of partisan politics at this time the bet- 
ter it will be for us all. We need experienced 
men on the job at Washington now more 
than ever before in history, and wherever any 
man has made a good record and who is genu- 
inely representative of his constituency we 
believe he should be returned to office. 


[From the Dothan (Ala.) Eagle of January 22, 
1942] 


BANKHEAD HOME FREE 


A strange quiet surrounds those whose 
names have been mentioned as possible op- 
ponents of Senator JOHN H. BANKHEAD in the 
coming primary. And it is a silence which 
is indeed wise. 

There is not a man in the entire State of 
Alabama who has, under present conditions, 
a ghost of a chance of defeating Senator 
BANKHEAD for reelection. While his views on 
labor legislation and his all-out fight for fair 
treatment of farm prices in the budding 
price-control bill may be displeasing to some, 
his long-time views on all agricultural mat- 
ters are such as to make him the logical 
choice of a predominantly agricultural State. 

Never before has Alabama been represented 
in the United States Senate by one who had 
a better grasp of the farmer’s problems nor 
one who possessed so great a capacity for 
persuading his senatorial colleagties that his 
views are correct and just. He has stood by 
the American farmer as has no one else and 
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has made his voice heard on every occasion 
where their welfare was at stake. 

This newspaper has not always seen eye 
to eye with Senator BANKHEAD and there is 
little likelihood that the future will bring a 
complete reconciliation of views. But at the 
same time it does recognize that he is a man 
of great ability, that he is doing magnificent 
work for the American farmer and that he 
should be returned to the United States 
Senate. 

As to returning him to the Senate without 
opposition, that is a matter of little conse- 
quence. Without engaging in a strenuous 
campaign which might require prolonged ab- 
sences from the Washington scene, Senator 
BANKHEAD can and will be reelected regard- 
al who might be so foolish as to oppose 


[From the Eufaula Tribune of January 26, 
1942] 


SENATOR BANKHEAD 

About the easiest thing the Tribune can 
think of is endorsing Senator JOHN BANK- 
HEAD for reelection. His record is commen- 
dation enough to send him back for 6 more 
years. 

Upon entering the Senate Mr. BANKHEAD 
immediately sought work where he could do 
the most good. Having been born and reared 
close to the soil, he found his place on com- 
mittees concerned with the farmer and farm 
problems. Since that time he has been the 
devoted champion of the agricultural dis- 
tricts not only in the South but in all parts 
of the Nation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD goes about his task—pleas- 
ures to him—in a dignified, businesslike 

manner that gets results. His office is open 
to those seeking his services and he never 
passed up an opportunity to help. 

Of course, his reelection is assured, but this 
paper wants to see him unopposed so that 
he can devote his entire time to the pressing 
duties of his office. Let’s give him the biggest 
vote of his political career. 


[From the Alabama Journal of February 7, 
1942 


THE SENATOR FROM ALABAMA 


Since 1819, when Alabama was admitted to 
Statehood and selected John Williams Walker, 
of Huntsville, and William Rufus King, of 
Selma. as Senators, tne State has consistently 
pursued the policy of keeping its worthy men 
in that office. When a United States Sena- 
tor is once chosen, Alabama believes that he 
will render more capable service through long 
experience than could be secured through 
frequent change in representation. It has 
proved a wise policy. for a list of the United 
States Senators from Alabama during the 
past 120 years is almost like calling a roll of 
the Nation’s great statesmen 

There are two distinct lines of Senators 
from Alabama, one line embracing the suc- 
cessors of Senator Walker, and the other 
being successors of Senator King. Senator 
Lister HIL. is the present successor of the 
Walker line and Senator JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 
Jr., is the successor of the King line. Here 
are the names and dates showing how rigidly 
Alabama clings to the rule of keeping able 
“men in office over long periods except where 
removed by death, in order to gain the bene- 
fit of the experience that comes from years 
of service. 

Senator Walker and successors 


John Williams Walker 1819-1822 
William Kelly_._.----..-.--. — 1822-1825 
Dr. Henry Chambers — 1825-1826 
Israel Pickens -2=-. — — 1826 


--- 1826-1831 
~-- 1831-1837 


1841-1848 


- 1837-1841. 
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William Rufus King —.— 1848-1853 
Benjamin Fitzpatrick 1853-1861 
Confederate States senators 
Clement Claiborne Clay 1862-1864 
Richard W. Walker ~ 1864-1865 
Post-war Senators 
George S. Houston (not seated)... 1865 
John A. Winston (not seated) 1867 
George E. Spencer (Republican) - 1868-1879 


George Houston 1879 
James L. Pugh 1880-1897 
Edmund W. Pettus 1897-1907 
Joseph F Johnston 1907-1913 
Frank S. White. 1914-1915 
Oscar W. Underwood 1915-1927 
Hugo L. Black 1927-1937 
Dixie Bibb Graves 1937-1938 
Lister HII 1938- 
Senator King and successors 
William Rufus King 1819-1844 
Dixon H. Lewis --- 1844-1848 
Benjamin Fitzpatrick . =-=- 1848-1849 
Jeremiah Clemens — 1848-1853 
Clement Claiborne Clay 1853-1861 
Confederate States senators 
William L. Yancey--.-.-.-..---.. 1861-1863 
Robert Jemison---_-- =-=- 1863-1865 
Post-war Senators 

Lewis E. Parsons (not seated) 1865 
Willard Warner (Republican) 1868-1871 
George Goldthwaite ——— 1871-1877 
John T. Morgan — 1877-1907 
John H. Bankhead 1907-1920 
Braxton Bragg Come 1920 
J. Thomas Heflin — 1920-1931 


John H. Bankhead, Ir 1931- 

JoHN H. BANKHEAD, Jr., has served for 
nearly 12 years in the United States Senate 
and is a candidate for reelection in the 1942 
primaries. So universal is the satisfaction 
with his record of service that it is quite 
likely that he will not even have opposition. 
This does not mean, of course, that all of 
Alabama’s voters approve everything the 
Senator has done during his terms of office, 
but it does mean that his record has been 
one of such faithfulness, integrity, and skill 
that his retention in office will follow as a 
matter of course, in keeping with the State's 
long practice of profiting by the experience 
of its trained public servants. 

Rarely has a man had such training in 
public life as has been enjoyed by Senator 
BANKHEAD. From early manhood he was 
the close and intimate companion of his 
father. whose name he bears The elder 
Bankhead served Alabama in the House of 
Representatives from 1887 to 1907, a period 
of 20 years, and then was sent to the Senate 
and remained there until his death in 1920, 
making a total of 33 years as Alabama’s 
official Representative in Washington. Dur- 
ing all that time JohN H. BANKHEAD, Jr., was 
his father’s close associate, his secretary, his 
adviser, his political manager, and helpful 
coworker. 

Alabama is fully. appreciative of the public 
service of this father and son, and will see to 
it that the son is retained to serve the State 
and Nation, ' 

From the Florence Herald of January 30, 
1942 
SENATOR BANKHEAD 


So far as we are informed, there is no likeli- 
hood of any opposition to Senator Jonn H. 
BanxkuHEap in the forthcoming Democratic pri- 
mary. and it is quite certain that such oppo- 
sition, should it develop, would be entirely 
futile. 

Since he entered the Senate in 1931, Sen- 
ator BANKHEAD has labored untiringly in the 
interest of the farmers of the Nation, and he 
is the author of. much of the legislation of 
benefit to agriculture which has been enacted 
during his service in Washington. 


, fertilizer, and proper 
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He is recognized as the ablest champion of 
the farmer in either branch of Congress, and 
his entire legislative record is one of which 
Alabama may well be proud. 

That Senator BANKHEAD wil! retain his place 
in Washington as long as he is able and will- 
ing to serve his State and Nation is a fore- 
gone conclusion. 


From the Coosa River News, Centre, Ala., of 
January 23, 1942] 

We note that Hon Senator JoHN H. BANE- 
HEAD has announced for reelection This 
means that Alabama can look forward to 
6 more years of progress and achievement. 
Farmers, rise up and salute your champion. 


From the Winfield Journal of February 5, 
1942] 
SENATOR BANKHEAD FOR REELECTION 

This newspaper wishes to add its endorse- 
ment to the reelection of Senator Jonn H. 
BANKHEAD. Senator BANKHEAD deserves—and 
probably will receive—another term without 
opposition. 

Senator BaNKHEAD’s contribution to the 
welfare ot the farmer has already reaped and 
will continue to reap untold benefits for the 
entire country. For when the farmer pros- 
pers, almost everybody prospers 

Senator BaNKHEaApD’s contribution to the 
welfare of the farmers is too well known to 
necessitate enumeration here. 

Alabama should show appreciation to a 
highly efficient and capable public servant 
by reelecting Senator BANKHEAD by an over- 
whelming vote—with or without oppcsition. 


[From the Muscle Shoals Advertiser, Tus- 
cumbia, Ala., of February 6, 1942] 
THE EDITOR'S TREND 


JoRN H Bankueap—The farmer's friend. 

Somewhere during the past year or two, 
when we saw Alabama in the grasp of a huge 
industrial expansion; and in the hectic rush 
for an almighty dollar which we thought we 
might capture, many of us have overlooked 
certain basic facts—facts that should be con- 
sidered in the light of present-day develop- 
ments. 

We must remember that notwithstanding 
the presence in our midst of vast wartime 
industries and fabulous weekly pay rolls, that 
we of Alabama are fundamentally of the 
soil; that even now from 65 to 70 percent of 
the people of our State, and particularly Col- 
bert County are agriculturally minded. They 
are still men and women of the farm—de- 
pending upon the good earth and the prod- 
uce and proceeds therefrom for the suste- 
nance of themselves and their families. To 
them, the making of a living, the education 
of a child, or the winning of a war, comes not 
from belching smokestacks nor the mouths of 
cannon, but from a carefully cultivated bit of 
laad. 

Among these basic facts must be remem- 
berea that not but a few years ago the lòt 
of the average Colbert County farmer was 
hardly as good as it is today Hard work and 
ambition alone could not make an unyielding 
soit produce without the aid of good seed, 
tools And only some 
man with tact, and a knowledge of the real 
condition and needs of our people could ob- 
tain these things from a willing-to-help Fed- 
eral Government when the true facts were 
properly presented. 

Under those conditions, but with that tact 
and knowledge, JoHN BANKHEAD went to 
Washington in the interest of the State of 
Alabama. The results of his stay there are 
apparent on every hand. For years. he has 
been the medium of supplication, not only 
for our own Colbert County and Alabama 
farmers alone, but for these of every other 
agricultural State in the Union. He has done 
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his work well. 
permitted. 

Therefore it is to the interest of every friend 
of the Alabama farmer to protect our Senator's 
position here at home while he is busy at our 
Nation’s Capital protecting our interests. 
Especially right now, with a Nation-wide con- 
troversy raging regarding the fixing of price 
ceilings, his presence is required in Washing- 
ton to see that no prices will be fixed that 
will affect the farmer as a consumer which 
will overcome a fair margin of profit due the 
farmer as a producer. 

Now is not the time to permit possible sel- 
fish politicians to attempt to undermine our 
Senator’s position here at home. In the com- 
ing primary, there should be no thought of 
placing an opponent in the field against him. 
His time is too valuable to compel him to 
leave the Capital and come back home to 
wage a political campaign. Leave him where 
he is. Let his nomination and election for 
another term go through without contest. 
For years past, and we hope for years to come, 
let it continue to be said: 

JohN H. BANKHEAD is the farmer's friend.” 


[From the Aiabama Farm Bureau News of 
February 1942] 

BANKHEAD WILL AGAIN CAMPAIGN FOR THE SEN- 
ATE—OBSERVERS DO NOT ANTICIPATE ANY 
OPPOSITION 
Senator JOHN H. BANKHEAD announced on 

January 17 that he will seek a third term in 

the United States Senate in the May primary. 

Veteran observers are united in the opinion 
that Senator BANKHEaD will not have opposi- 
tion in his race. They recall that he won 
handily in his last campaign with a 137,000- 
vote majority. 

Recognized as the outstanding authority 
on farm legislation in the Congress, Senator 
BANKHEAD has recently been honored by the 
organized farmers of Alabama and of the 
Nation. On October 7, 1941, several hundred 
leading Alabama farmers feted the Senator 
with a testimonial banquet in Birmingham, at 
which time he was presented with a scroll 
designating him as America’s greatest agri- 
cultural statesman. 

Again, at the twenty-third annual meeting 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation held 
in Chicago, December 1941, Senator BANKHEAD 
was awarded the American Farm Bureau 
Federation medal for distinguished service to 
American agriculture. 


From the Jasper (Ala.) Advertiser of Febru- 
ary 25, 1942] 
UNANIMOUS FOR JOHN BANKHEAD 

Any possible prospective Alabama candi- 
date for the United States Senate who may 
have been sounding out chances for the May 
primary within recent weeks has certainly 
gotten a zero reading. 

The explanation is simple, indeed. Sena- 
tor Joun H. Banxueap is the apparently 
unanimous choice of Alabama for reelection. 
He has every right to be the unanimous selec- 
tion from this State in an office which he has 
filled so adequately for the past 11 years. 

JoHN BANKHEAD has maintained a great 
family tradition in the United States Con- 
gress, and he has added luster to the name. 
It was not an easy task for this son of a Sena- 
tor and brother of a Representative who be- 
came Speaker to win recognition on his own 
in such a group as the Congress of this 
country. 

But win it he did, and with a tremendous 
force that has made him a power throughout 
the iand. Few other men in all American 
history have earned the true title of “The 
Farmer’s Friend” which he now bears. 

This man is the type of public servant who 
merits reelection without opposition, and 


He will continue to do so, if 
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there is every evidence that he will get it 
from Alabama citizens this year.—Tuscaloosa 
News. 


[From the Franklin County Times of Febru- 
ary 4, 1942] 
LET'S KEEP BANKHEAD THERE 

Senator JoHN H. BANKHEAD, Alabama’s be- 
loved senior Senator, surely will have no op- 
position in the forthcoming primaries and 
the general election in November. 

America is at war. Every ounce of experi- 
ence is needed in Congress now. That Sena- 
tor BANKHEAD has given a good account of 
his stewardship there goes without saying. 

No man has ever been a better friend of 
the farmers of this Nation than has Senator 
BANKHEAD. Only recently he stood toe to toe 
with administration leaders in Washington 
and won a hectic battle for the farmers. 

JoHN BANKHEAD has been doing that sort 
of thing for the farmer since the day he suc- 
ceeded Tom Heflin. Most of the legislation 
enacted in the Roosevelt administration was 
both introduced and sponsored by him. 

There should be no opposition to JoHN 
BANKHEAD this time. He deserves to be kept 
in the Senate because he has done and is still 
doing a good job. 

Anyone who might oppose him cowd only 
hope to get before the public. This is no time 
for such political activity. We need the best, 
most experienced, and capable men possible 
to get to serve in Congress now. BANKHEAD 
meets all requirements. Let the voters recog- 
nize this by keeping him there without oppo- 
sition. 


A SEPARATE AIR FORCE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, some 
time ago a statement was made to 
the press by Viscount Trenchard, Mar- 
shal of the Royal Air Force, in which he 
warned the United States to ignore Army 
and Navy opponents to a united air force. 
The statement supports a bill which I 
introduced many months ago, which is 
now before the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and on which hearings should be 
held by that committee. 7 believe the 
statement of Viscount Trenchard is such 
an excellent one, so emphatic in the 
declarations for a united air force, that 
the entire statement as published in the 
New York Times on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 28 of this year, should be printed 
in the RECORD. 

In regard to this request, and pertain- 
ing to the subject covered by the state- 
ment, let me say briefly that I believe 
a step in the -ight direction has been 
taken recently in the President’s reor- 
ganization of our military forces. I be- 
lieve we are drifting rapidly to what we 
should have accomplished a long time 
ago, namely, the setting up of a united 
air force in the United States. There 
should at this time be a trinity of defense 
and a trinity of aggression in the prose- 
cution of the war. That trinity should 
be ample air forces, ample sea forces, 
and ample land forces, efficiently 
equipped to carry on an aggressive war, 
rather than that we should sit back and 
wait for bad news to come to us from 
day to day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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TRENCHARD, CHIEF or ROYAL Am Force, WARNS 
UNITED States To IGNORE ARMY AND Navy 
OPPONENTS OF A UNIFIED Am ForcE—Mar- 
SHAL Urnces Unirep States Not To BR DE- 
LUDED BY INEXPERT CRITICS WHOSE OBJEC- 
TIONS ALSO ARE RESULT or BIas AGAINST 
FLIERS—DENIES YARNELL’S CHARGES THAT 
His Men Fartep Orr Norway, THAT ONE 
‘ToRPEDOED BRITISH CRUISER IN “BISMARCK” 
BATTLE 


(By Viscount Trenchard, Marshal of the Royal 
Air Force) 

Lonpon, January 27.—Far be it from me to 
add to the controversy that seems always to 
rage when any matters of how to use air 
power are debated. I cannot help remember- 
ing what a great general remarked to me in 
the last war about these controversies: 

“Why do you deplore the fight over air be- 
tween the services? As long as there is air 
there will always be an air crisis due to the 
extraordinary speed and range of aircraft.” 

In recent months a great deal has been 
written in the American press and elsewhere 
to prove that the British system of an auton- 
omous air force is a disastrous failure, that 
each and every reverse that has befallen 
British arms from Norway to Crete has been 
due to the existence of the third service and 
that even our successes such as the sinking 
of the Bismarck and the improvement in the 
battle of the Atlantic and in the battle of 
Britain were for some mystical reason in spite 
of and not due to our organization. 

The moral is drawn that the present sys- 
tem in the United States, where there are 
three or four separate air forces, should be 
perpetuated in the United States and ex- 
tended to the British Empire. 

I do not presume to suggest to the United 
States how their forces should be organized. 
I do not profess to be an expert on Western 
Hemisphere defense and would not presume 
to offer advice on that subject to those 
whose business it is further, perhaps, than to 
express the hope that they will not permit 
themselves to be deluded by inexpert and 
biased criticism into making wrong judg- 
ments on premises fantastically incorrect. 

The first point to remember as a back- 
ground to all consideration of the lessons 
of this war up to date is that we started the 
war in a shocking condition of weakness. 
For years we had been spending annually 
about eight times as much on the older serv- 
ices as we spent on the air force. 

AIR FORCE DEEDS MINIMIZED 


The lessons and portents of the last war 
were not generally understood and after that 
war most responsible officers in the navy and 
army minimized the accomplishments of the 
air forces in the war and failed to foresee 
what should have been plain for all to see, 
the potentialities of air power 20 years 
ahead. 

Fifteen years later we failed to profit by 
the unmistakable warnings we received in 
1934 or even in 1938 to take our aircraft pro- 
duction seriously in hand, and no one can 
look back today on the air situation in Sep- 
tember 1939 without a shudder at our sheer 
audacity in going to war at all with the air 
force and the aircraft industry in the state 
they were in at that time. 

Even 20 months later, at the time of Crete, 
wo still had to concentrate our resources 
on providing for the vital needs of defense 
at home and in the Atlantic to an extent 
that may be measured by the fact that at 
the time of Crete we had barely 50 service- 
able fighters in the Middle East command 
and a few obsolescent American fighters at 
Singapore. 

Fifteen years ago I, as chief of the air 
staff, was advocating that Malaya should 
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be made a great air base and that our limited 
allotment. of money should be spent on 
bombers and torpedo aircraft instead of on 
the huge guns that are there now. 

The situation is very different today. But 
the significant fact is that in only two major 
operations have we had anything approach- 
ing the necessary air strength, namely, the 
Battle of Britain and the recent operations 
in Libya, And we were only able to secure 
that strength by a ruthless adherence to the 
one great principle of air warfare, the prin- 
ciple that in itself not only justifies but im- 
peratively demands a single autonomous air 
force, the principle of concentration of the 
greatest available force on the task that is 
decisive at the time. 

The second point to remember, arising di- 
rectly out of the first, is that the democracies 
cannot do in peace or even always in war all 
the things that are strategically desirable, 
a condition which, while it will be a strength 
in the long run, is often temporarily a ter- 
rible strategic handicap. 


STATESMAN IS RESPONSIBLE 


In a democracy, because it is a democracy, 
the fighting man is the servant of the states- 
man; and strategy is profoundly affected by 
internal and international politics. The 
military chiefs are the advisers on military 
policy and the executives through which that 
policy, once decided, is put into effect. The 
responsibility is with the statesman who has 
to justify his actions and maintain his posi- 
tion in a legally constituted representative 
assembly, representative of the people, whose 
knowledge of military matters is nonexistent 
and whose judgment is frequently wrong, 
based as it must be in war on a necessarily 
incomplete possession of the facts. 

It is therefore all the more important that 
advice on the application of air power should 
be the responsibility of a single head of a 
centralized service, working as the chief of 
an expert staff who have made a life study 
of air power and its problems and that the 
decisions of the political authority, the Prime 
Minister and the War Cabinet, should be 
capable of being translated into action with 
that promptitude and administrative effi- 
ciency which would be impossible under di- 
vided control. 

The principle of concentration on the de- 
cisive point is indeed the essence of air power. 
No serious exponent of air power or of the 
system of a third service claims that war 
can be won solely by air forces. No one 
weapon, no single service, no specialized mili- 
tary method, can win any war. But the 
misuse or failure to take advantage of any 
one military method may well lose a war and 
can very easily prolong it disastrously. 

The art of war is to know how to weld all 
tactics into one whole, when to put the em- 
phasis on one or another, how much of the 
Nation's resources to allot to each and, as far 
as air power is concerned, to take full advan- 
tage of its flexibility to concentrate it in ade- 
quate strength at the place and on the task 
which is of decisive importance at the time. 

We cannot be stronger than the enemy 
everywhere all the time. If we could be, it 
would cease to be relevant because the war 
would be won. So we must use our air re- 
sources fiexibly as our major national strat- 
egy demands at the time, as the Germans do. 
We can only do that if we have a single 
autonomous air service as the Germans have, 
based by Goering's own admission on our 
model. 

SUPERIOR GERMAN CONTROL 


Where their organization is superior to ours 
18, first, in their centralized high direction, 
which controls and coordinates the effort of 
all three services and, secondly, in the fact 
that they have ruthlessly discarded outworn 
naval and military traditions, have allotted 
to air power its proper share in their plans, 
and have remoided their naval and military 
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technique to suit the conditions of the air 
age. 

In this latter respect we have much to 
learn from them. Armies and fleets are still 
expected, or have until very recently been 
expected, to do things they are quite unable 
to do, such as fight a land war without air 
superiority or control narrow waters which 
are dominated by hostile air power. 

Conversely, it is not unknown for air forces 
to be expected to perform tasks for which 
they are quite unfitted, or at least can only 
perform by a quite disproportionate expendi- 
ture of effort, manpower, and material, and 
then not so effectively as the land or sea 
forces whose proper tasks they are. 

If for major strategic reasons we cannot 
concentrate adequate air power in any place 
or on an; task, then the operations of our 
naval and land forces must be adjusted ac- 
cordingly. It may, for political reasons, be 
considered necessary to fight on land or at 
sea without adequate air support. We had 
to in Norway, and we had to in Greece and 
Crete, because there were not the air forces 
available, nor were there adequate airdromes 
if they had been. 

Admiral Yarnell, who in a recent article in 

Collier’s Magazine makes the extraordinary 
assumption that the loss of Crete was due 
to some arbitrary and one-sided decision on 
the part of the Royal Air Force to withdraw 
air support, is not alone in his failure to 
understand the profound influence of geo- 
graphic conditions on the exercise of air 
power. 

He would not suggest, for instance, that 
the United States Fleet should be told to 
operate in Japanese waters without a base in 
the Far East or a reasonably secure line of 
supply for its tankers and ammunition ships. 
Yet an air force without bases and without 
@ secure system of supply for fuel, bombs, 
and spare parts is just as helpless as that 
fleet would be. And that handicap cannot 
be offset by the use of long-range aircraft, 
because the short-range fighter will always 
outfight the long-range aircraft of any class. 


WEAKNESS SEEN IN DIVISION 


But if we have to fight without adequate 
air support, we must do so with our eyes 
open, and we must not hope to be able to 
alleviate the results of a military set-back in 
Greece or a naval disaster in the Gulf of 
Siam by breaking up the air force and putting 
bits of it under the Army and Navy and thus 
making sure that we shall have neither ade- 
quate air strength anywhere nor the expert 
Single advice as to how to use what we have. 

Our basic strategic policy cannot fluctuate 
with every wind that blows, because on our 
strategic policy depends our production policy 
and on our production policy depends our 
capacity to have aircraft of the right types 
in the right numbers and in the right place 
when we want them. Thus we must con- 
centrate on the vital things first and shape 
accordingly our international policy and that 
part of our military policy that is within our 
control. And this involves taking chances 
somewhere. We have built up our fighter 
strength in the United Kingdom and home 
waters to an adequate level. We have at last 
had something like adequate air strength in 
the present operations in the Middle East, 
where we had to take dangerous chances 
until and after Italy came into the war, just 
as we had to take chances in the Far East 
before Japan came into the war, in order to 
build up adequate Allied air strength in what 
were then and still are in large measure the 
decisive theaters, the Mediterranean and Rus- 
sia. We concentrated resources in personnel 
and bomber-type aircraft on building up the 
coastal command to a point at which it was 
somewhere near adequate at the end of 1941 
for its tasks in conjunction with the Navy 
in keeping the menace in the Atlantic and in 
home waters within measurable limits. 
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We did this at the expense of the bomber 
command. Yet air power cannot play its part 
in helping us win the war unless we maintain 
unswervingly the policy of the offensive and 
concentrate steadily and consistently on 
building up a bomber force which, while 
always available if required for defensive op- 
erations in support of the other services, has 
suitable aircraft and suitably trained crews in 
adequate numbers to sustain the offensive 
against our primary enemy to wear down 
German resistance from within and play a 
major part in creating that situation without 
which no allied army can ever hope to force 
its way into Germany. 0 

Such a bomber force can never be built up 
or effectively employed except on a basis of 
centralized control, administration, and train- 
ing. 

ADEQUATE AIR COVER VITAL 

No major military or naval operation can 
hope to succeed in these days without ade- 
quate cover against enemy air action and 
effective support by our own air striking 
force, That surely is a lesson of this war 
which requires no eloquence to emphasize. 

A fleet at sea, operating beyond the range 
of shore-based air support, must take its own 
air support with it in the form of ship-borne 
aircraft, and these may be and in the British 
system are part of ths fleet. Ship-borne 
fighters, however, are not always available; 
and the loss of the Prince of Wales and the 
Repulse has proved what the air staff have 
constantly urged in the past, that when 
neither ship-borne nor shore-based fighter 
cover can be afforded heavy ships cannot ven- 
ture safely within the effective range of 
shore-based air-striking forces. 

But it hardly needed Pearl Harbor to prove 
that the air defense of a fleet base or of an 
area of land operations is not a naval or an 
Army function 

There is a natural tendency for every sub- 
ordinate military or naval commander to 
clamor for close air protection by squadrons 
under his Own command. That tendency, 
me rigidly resisted, can only end in dis- 
aster. 


Their speed in miles per minute and their 
range in terms of hundreds, nay, even thou- 
sands, of miles cannot possibly be effectively 
exercised by men whose vision is limited to 
the horizon as seen from the seat of a motor- 
car and whose whole training and instinct is 
to regard a hundred miles as a day's journey. 

There are no frontiers, no high-water marks 
in the air. And the first essential qualifica- 
tion of the airman is to be an airman, to be 
able to operate his aircraft or command his 
squadron or wing or group efficiently, what- 
ever the objectives he may be required to 
attack or whatever the areas he may be called 
upon to defend. 

SPECIALIZATION IS “NONSENSE” 


There is a great deal of egregious nonsense 
talked about the need for specialized training 
for air operations in support of armies and 
navies. The uninitiated would almost be led 
to believe that it is necessary to breed a spe- 
cial type of man to recognize a ship at sea or 
an enemy tank in the desert. 

Some special training is obviously neces- 
sary, but it is surely equally obvious that 
after the first few months of a war the long 
and intimate experience and highly special- 
ized training that is so often claimed as es- 
sential for effective air support of land or sea 
forces simply is not available. Replacements 
would have to come, as they do now, from 
keen young volunteers from civil life with no 
specialized naval or military knowledge. 

The Royal Air Force crews of the coastal 
command, though they persistently decline to 
call their bedroom a cabin or a service motor- 
car a liberty boat, have given and are giving 
service that could not be excelled by the 
smartest sublieutenant who ever passed top 
out of Dartmouth, 
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General Auchinieck’s frequently reiterated 
praise of the air support and cooperation in 
this Libyan campaign means only that at 
last we have been able to undertake a land 
campaign possessed of sufficient air forces to 
insure that air supremacy without which no 
land campaign can succeed. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
MEASURES ON THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of bills on the calendar to 
which there is no objection, beginning 
with Calendar No. 1178. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will state the first bill in order 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 6328) for the relief of 
certain disbursing officers of the Army of 
the United States and for the settlement 
of individual claims approved by the 
War Department was announced as first 
in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am 
not clear about the objectives of the bill 
from reading the title, and I should like 
to have it explained. I probably will not 
oppose the bill, but I should like to have 
an explanation, and in the absence of 
an explanation, I think it should go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], who 
reported the bill, is not on the floor at 
the present time. 

Mr. McNARY. Perhaps some other 
member of the Committee on Claims can 
explain it. If there is not an explana- 
tion, let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


BEACON OYSTER CO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 221) for the relief of the Beacon 
Oyster Co., which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and to insert the fol- 
lowing: 


That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 
the Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear, determine, as to liability of the United 
States, and render judgment upon the claims 
of the Beacon Oyster Co. and the Point 
Wharf Oyster Co., both of Wickford, R. I., 
for compensation for damages sustained by 
said claimants by reason of the injury to 
their oyster beds at Quonset Point, R. I., as 
a result of dredging operations carried out 
in behalf of the United States in connection 
with the establishment of the naval air sta- 
tion at Quonset Point in the year 1940, and 
upon the claim of B. J Rooks & Son, of 
Warren, R. I., for compensation for damages 
done their oyster beds at Sabins Point, R. I., 
as a result of dredging operations carried 
on by the United States Army engineers in 
the year 1939: Provided, That suit hereunder 
shall be instituted within 6 months from the 
Gate of the approval of this act, and pro- 
ceedings therein shall be had in the same 
manner as in the case of claims over which 
the Court of Claims has jurisdiction, by 
virtue of section 145 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended. 


Mr. DANAHER. May we have an ex- 
planation of the bill? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, the bill 
was introduced by the Senator from 
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Rhode Island [Mr. Green]. It provided 
for the payment to three oyster com- 
panies of a large amount of money, ag- 
gregating, as I recall, around $400,000. 
The claim grew out of the dredging of a 
portion of Narragansett Bay which had 
been used for oyster beds. The Govern- 
ment dredged the bay for the purpose of 
making a fortification or airport at 
Quonset Point. The amount of the 
claim was so large that a subcommittee 
was appointed, a hearing was held, testi- 
mony was taken, and we felt that a judg- 
ment should not be given in the case 
without the Government being heard. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. Will the Senator 
state whether the waters in which the 
dredging occurred were navigable waters? 

Mr. TUNNELL. They were navigable 
waters, I understand. 

Mr. DANAHER. Were they public 
waters also? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes; they were public 
waters, as we understand, but the ground 
had been leased by the State of Rhode 
Island for many years. 

Mr. DANAHER. Has the State of 
Rhode Island any right to lease navigable 
waters? 

Mr. TUNNELL. They asserted that 
right for many years, and I think they 
had the right; at least it was recognized. 

Mr. DANAHER. Will the Senator ad- 
vise me if the committee went into the 
question of whether the sovereign may 
not take all steps necessary for the im- 
provement of navigation, without lia- 
bility? 

Mr. TUNNELL. There is a decision to 
that effect, and therefore, when we felt 
that some damage had been done, we 
preferred that the case be heard in a 
court where similar cases haye been 
heard. 

Mr. DANAHER. Is it the Senator’s 
understanding that by our consenting to 
the claimant’s having the right of suit, 
or giving the Court of Claims jurisdic- 
tion to hear the claim, we are conceding 
liability on the part of the Government? 

Mr. TUNNELL. No. The bill contains 
a provision that the court is to deter- 
mine whether there is or is not liability. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill conferring jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear, determine, and render judgment 
upon the claims of the Beacon Oyster 
Co., the Point Wharf Oyster Co., and B. 
J. Rooks & Son.” 


ESTATE OF JOHN J. MURRAY 


The bill (H. R. 1535) for the relief of 
the estate of John J. Murray was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JOHN H. DURNIL 


The bill (H. R. 2120) for the relief of 
John H. Durnil was considered, ordered 
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to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
JOHN HUFF 


The bill (H. R. 2430) for the relief of 
John Huff was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 


passed, 
DAVID B. BYRNE 


The bill (H. R. 4896) for the relief of 
David B. Byrne was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


NELL MAHONEY 


The bill (H. R. 5478) for the relief of 
Nell Mahoney was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


PRODUCTION OF ALCOHOL AND RUBBER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 224) submitted by Mr. 
GILLETTE on February 17, 1942, providing 
for an investigation relative to the pro- 
duction of industrial alcohol, synthetic 
alcohol, and synthetic rubber, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry with an amend- 
ment and subsequently from the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate with an 
additional amendment. The amendments 
were, on page 1. line 1, after the word 
“That”, to strike out “a special committee 
of five Senators, to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate”, and to insert 
“the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof”; and on page 2, line 
24, after “Seventy-seventh”, to strike out 
“and succeeding Congresses” and to in- 
sert “Congress”, so as to make the reso- 
Tution read: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of the production and 
means of production and plans for production 
of industrial alcohol, synthetic alcohol, and 
synthetic rubber, including the utilization of 
our natural materials for such purposes, the 
construction and location of production 
plants for the necessary processing of ma- 
terials and resources in the manufacturing 
of these commodities; also including the or- 
ganization or organizations now controlling 
or seeking to control for the future such 
alcohol and rubber production, together with 
the use of patents and processes used in such 
manufacture, and developed or owned in 
whole or in part by foreign companies, cor- 
porations, individuals, or agents, and par- 
ticularly to inquire into the plans and pur- 
poses and policies of our governmental 
agencies, relative to the full and most eco- 
nomical utilization of grains, canes, fruits, 
vineyards, and other agricultural materials, 
in the processing and production of industrial 
alcohol, synthetic alcohol, and synthetic rub- 
ber and further to make inquiry as to con- 
templated action for settlement or adjudi- 
cation of pending judicial action, by consent 
decree or settlement process, involving patent 
processes or control of such processing and 
manufacture of synthetic alcohols and 
rubber. 

The committee shall report to the Senate, 
as soon as practicable, the results of its study 
and investigation, together with its recom- 
mendations. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
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places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, to employ such clerical and other 
assistance, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents, to make such investi- 
gations, to administer such oaths, to take 
such testimony, and to incur such expendi- 
tures as it deems advisable. The committee 
is authorized to utilize the services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government. The 
expenses of the committee, which shall not 
exceed $5,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not rise to object to the adoption of the 
resolution. I have conferred with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] about 
it. A few days ago, when the matter was 
presented by he Senator from Maryland, 
it was my impression that the resolution 
dealt with the same subject being in- 
vestigated by a committee of which the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRUMAN] is 
chairman, namely, the production of 
rubber. I did not then see and I do not 
now see why there should be more than 
one committee investigating that sub- 
ject. I think we are likely to fall into the 
habit of adopting every resolution pre- 
sented, with the notion that something 
should be investigated, and we are likely 
to have duplication and have various 
committees covering the same ground, 
expending money unnecessarily, and tak- 
ing unnecessary time, probably bringing 
about a confused situation in the final 
conclusions reached. 

I have considered the resolution a lit- 
tle more carefully, and I find it does not 
limit itself to rubber, although rubber is 
mentioned, but it pertains to the use that 
is being made or may be made of surplus 
agricultural products in the production 
of various commodities desirable in the 
prosecution of the war. It does not pro- 
vide for a special committee, but merely 
authorizes the standing Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry to conduct the 
investigation. They could do so anyway, 
without special authority, but they could 
not expend the fund authorized to be 
spent, which I think is $5,000, and which 
is modest enough, as such matters go. 
So I shall not object to the resolution, 
under the circumstances, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 
to. 

CESSION OF LAND IN THE GREAT SMOKY 
MOUNTAINS NATIONAL PARK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2320) to accept the cession by 
the States of North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee of exclusive jurisdiction over the 
lands embraced within the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys with an amendment in section 4, 
page 5, line 16, after the word “Interior”, 
to insert “and the proceeds paid into the 
Treasury of the United States:”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 
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The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 


COURT JURISDICTION AND PROCEDURE 
IN CERTAIN CASES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 6005) to authorize cases under 
the Expediting Act of February 11, 1903, 
to be heard and determined by courts 
constituted in the same manner as 
courts constituted to hear and determine 
cases involving the constitutionality of 
acts of Congress, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment at the end of 
the bill to add a new section, as follows: 


Src. 3. In any action in a district court 
wherein the action of three judges is re- 
quired for the hearing and determination 
of an application for interlocutory injunc- 
tion and for the final hearing by reason of 
the provisions of section 266 of the Judicial 
Code, the act of October 22, 1913, chapter 32, 
or the act of August 24, 1937, chapter 754, 
section 3 (being, respectively, sec. 380, 
47, and 380a of title 28, U. S. C.), any one 
of such three judges who have been desig- 
nated thereto pursuant to the provisions of 
section 1 may perform all functions, conduct 
all proceedings, except the trial of such 
action, and enter all orders required or per- 
mitted by the Rules of Civil Procedure for 
the District Courts of the United States in 
effect at the time, provided such single judge 
shall not appoint, or order a reference to a 
master, or hear and determine any applica- 
tion for, or vacation of, an interlocutory in- 
junction, or dismiss the action, or enter a 
summary or final judgment on all or any 
part of the action: Provided, however, That 
any action of a single judge hereby permitted 
shall be subject to review at any time prior 
to final hearing by the court as constituted 
for final hearing on application of any party 
or by order of such court on its own motion. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
ali and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to authorize cases under the 
Expediting Act of February 11, 1903, to 
be heard and determined by courts con- 
stituted in the same manner as courts 
constituted to hear and determine cases 
involving the constitutionality of acts of 
Congress, and further to define the pow- 
ers of a district judge in certain suits.” 

Mr. DANAHER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee report on House 
bill 6005, which was just passed, be 
printed in full in the Recorp for the 
information of the Senate. 


There being no objection, the report 
(No. 1151) was ordered to be printed, as 
follows: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6005) to author- 
ize cases under the Expediting Act of Febru- 
ary 11, 1903, to be heard and determined by 
courts constituted in the same manner as 
courts constituted to hear and determine 
cases involving the constitutionality of acts 
of Congress, after consideration thereof, re- 
port the same favorably to the Senate with 
amendments and recommend that the bill 
do pass. 

The committee amendments are, on page 
8, after line 5, add a new section, as follows: 

“Sec.3. In any action in a district court 
wherein the action of three judges is re- 
quired for the hearing and determination of 
an application for interlocutory injunction 
and for the final hearing by reason of the pro- 
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visions of section 266 of the Judicial Code, 
the act of October 22, 1913, chapter 32, or 
the act of August 24, 1937, chapter 754, sec- 
tion 3 (being, respectively, sections 380, 47, 
and 380a of title 28 United States Code), 
any one of such three judges who have been 
designated thereto pursuant to the provisions 
of section 1 may perform all functions, con- 
duct all proceedings, except the trial of such 
action, and enter all orders required or per- 
mitted by the Rules of Civil Procedure for 
the District Courts of the United States in 
effect at the time, provided such single judge 
shall not appoint, or order a reference to a 
master, or hear and determine any applica- 
tion for, or vacation of, an interlocutory in- 
junction, or dismiss the action, or enter a 
summary or final judgment on all or any 
part of the action: Provided, however, That 
any action of a single judge hereby permitted 
shall be subject to review at any time prior 
to final hearing by the court as constituted 
for final hearing on application of any party 
or by order of such court on its own mction.” 

And amend the title so as to read: 

“An act to authorize cases under the Ex- 
pediting Act of February 11, 1903, to be heard 
and determined by courts constituted in the 
same manner as courts constituted to hear 
and determine cases involving the constitu- 
tionality of acts of Congress, and further to 
define the powers of a district judge in cer- 
tain suits.” 


SECTIONS 1 AND 2 
Sections 1 and 2 of the bill are explained 


in the following letters from the Director of 


the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts and Chief Justice D. Lawrence Groner, 
of the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES Courts, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1942. 
Hon. Freperick Van Nurs, 
Chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

“DEAR SENATOR VAN Nuys: Chief Justice 
Groner informs me that he has written you 
urging prompt passage of a bill passed by 
the House of Representatives and now pend- 
ing before your committee (H. R. 6005). This 
bill amends section 1 of the so-called Expe- 
diting Act (title 49, U. S. C., sec. 44), so as to 
provide that the court in a case brought in 
any district court of the United States under 
chapter 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
in which the United States is plaintiff and 
the Attorney General certifies that the case 
is of general public importance, may be com- 
posed of three judges of whom one at least 
shall be a circuit judge and the other two 
may be district judges instead of three cir- 
cuit judges as at present. I am glad to add 
my recommendation in behalf of the Judi- 
cial Conference of Senior Circuit Judges to 
that of Chief Justice Groner. 

The measure has been considered by the 
members of the Judicial Conference and has 
their unanimous approval. The change is 
designed to prevent interference with the 
normal work of the circuit courts of appeals 
resulting from the present provision. The ef- 
fect of taking three judges of such a court to 
sit for a long period of time in a case hrought 
under the Expediting Act can readily be 
imagined. Speaking of such a case now 
pending before a special court of three cir- 
cuit judges drawn from the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit in Philadelphia, 
Senior Circuit Judge John Biggs, Jr., of that 
court, recently wrote me as follows: 

“Three of the judges of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit are now 
engaged in trying the Pullman Co, case, 
which may continue for a very long time, 
and there are now pending in the district of 
Delaware two additional cases in which expe- 
diting certificates have been filed, which, if 
they have to be tried, will render our situ- 
ation very difficult. 
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“This bill or some bill substantially like it 
must pass in the very near future.” 

Chief Justice Groner of the United States 
court of appeals for this district says that 
there is an imminent prospect that, unless 
the present law is changed as provided by the 
House bill, a special court of three circuit 
Judges may have to be formed from the judges 
of the court of appeals for this district to 
the very grea’ detriment of its regular work. 

As far as I have been informed, no objec- 
tion has been raised to the pending bill. It 
is requisite in order to avoid disruption from 
time to time of the regular business of the 
circuit courts of appeals and its enactment 
as soon as possible is much to be desired in 
order to conserve the energies of the judges 
of the court of appeals for this district ior 
their primary duties. I earnestly hope, 
therefore, that prompt and favorable action 
on the bill may be taken. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry P. CHANDLER, 


UNITED STATES Court OF APPEALS, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1942. 
Hon. Freperick Van NUYS, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

“DEAR CHAIRMAN: The House passed, on 
February 3, H. R. 6005, which is an act the 
effect of which will substitute for three cir- 
cuit judges at least one circuit judge and two 
district judges in a case involving restraint 
of commerce in which the Attorney General 
has filed with the court what is generally 
called an expediting certificate. The present 
law requires three circuit judges, and there 
have been constituted recently several courts 
of three circuit judges who, under the law, 
sit as a district court would take the evi- 
dence and then decide the case. In some 
cases it has taken from a month to 2 months 
alone to hear the evidence, and this has 
largely broken up and very seriously delayed 
the regular docket of the circult court of ap- 
peals from which the judges were drawn. 
My particular interest in this act grows out 
of the fact that a case of this nature is now 
pending here and, if I constitute the court of 
three judges of this court and the taking of 
the evidence lasts as long as counsel on both 
sides tell me it will, it will be practically im- 
possible for this court to function for a pe- 
riod of 2 months and, it will seriously retard 
our docket. 

It is quite bad enough to take two district 
judges and one circuit judge and require the 
three of them to take the evidence which one 
district judge would ordinarily take, but the 
alternative presented in the act is better than 
the present law The question has been dis- 
cussed in the Judicial Conference, and what I 
have said above is the ccnsensus of opinion of 
the senior circuit Judges. Judge Biggs, senior 
judge in the third circuit, is very much in- 
terested in the matter, and so am I, and I will 
be greatly obliged to you if you will take up 
the bill as it comes from the House and if, 
after study. you approve it, you will do what- 
ever may be necessary to get it through the 
Senate as quickly as possible. I am holding 
up the order in the pending case here, hoping 
for the passage of this bill. 

With kind regards, 

Yours faithfully, 
D. LAWRENCE GRONER. 
SECTION 3 


While H. R. 6005 was under consideration, 
it seemed to your committee that it might 
properly be amended by adding a new section, 
to be known as section 3, to incorporate H. R. 
4812 in the same bill. 

H. R 6005 provided for a broader method of 
selecting the three-judge court authorized in 
the acts referred to in H. R. 6005 but required 
that the three judges when designated should 
“hear and determine such case” and “to as- 
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sign the case for hearing at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, to participate in the hearing and 
determination thereof, and to cause the case 
to be in every way expedited.” 

H. R. 4812 likewise dealt with a three-judge 
court constituted (a) under section 266 of the 
Judicial Code (title 28, U. S. C., sec. 380) 
when the constitutionality of a State statute 
or the conduct of a State officer acting under 
such State statute is in question; or (b) under 
the act of October 22, 1913 (title 28, U. S. O., 
sec. 47), when an injunction is sought against 
an order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; or, (c) under the act of August 24, 
1937 (title 28, U. S. O., sec. 380a) when the 
constitutionality of an act of Congress is in 
question 

As it came from the House, H. R. 4812 would 
have authorized any one of the three judges 
on the three-judge court to attend to pro- 
cedural preliminaries not necessarily requir- 
ing the action of the whole court but pre- 
serving a review by the whole court of the 
action taken by any such single judge in a 
preliminary matter. Your committee felt 
that we should broaden the powers of any 
one of the three judges designated to the 
three-judge court under the provisions of sec- 
tion 1 (that is, H. R. 6005) to permit him to 
perform all preliminary functions and enter 
all orders permitted by the Rules of Civil 
Procedure, but should make certain that 
either in actions brought under section 1, or 
under the statutes cited above in section 3, 
the actual trial of the fina) issues must be 
by the ful’ three-judge court. While this 
matter of a trial by the full court was clearly 
stated in H. R 6005, and would seem to be 
equally clear with reference to actions under 
the other statutes above referred to, unless 
H. R. 4812 was amended specifically in this 
particular there might hav. been doubt on 
the point. Your committee feel as a matter 
of policy that actions so important as to 
justify the three-judge court should be heard 
and determined by the full three-judge court. 
After the House language which would have 
authorized one judge to “conduct all pro- 
ceedings,” we have inserted “except the trial 
of such action” to remove any possible ques- 
tion on this score. Such other amendments 
as were made in the House bill are minor and 
are recommended simply in the interest of 
clarity of expression. 

Accordingly the title is amended so that 
H.R 6005, as amended, will be correctly en- 
titled to state a” of the purposes originally 
contemplated by both measures before their 
consolidation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
sideration of bills on the calendar under 
the unanimous-consent agreement is 
completed. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE RE- 
PORTS, SIGNING OF BILLS, ETC. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the re- 
cess of the Senate following today’s ses- 
sion all committees may be authorized to 
report bills, resolutions, or nominations 
to the Senate; that the Presiding Officer 
of the Senate be authorized to sign bills 
and resolutions ready for his signature; 
and that the Secretary of the Senate be 
authorized to receive messages from the 
House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 


MARCH 5 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Smatuers in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations and a protocol (and with- 


drawing a nomination), which were re- 


ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received and 
nomination withdrawn, see the end of 
Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 2d 
instant, 

Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, submitted the fol- 
lowing favorable reports of nominations 
during adjournment of the Senate: 


Pierre de L. Boal, of Pennsylvania, now 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Nicaragua, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to Bolivia; 

Arthur Bliss Lane, of New York, now Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Costa Rica, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary to Colombia; 

Boaz Long, of New Mexico, now FTnvoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Ecuador, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Ecuador; 

Wesley Frost, of Kentucky, now Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Paraguay, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Paraguay; 

Robert M. Scotten, of Michigan, now Enyoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Dominican Republic, to be Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Costa Rica; 

Avra M. Warren, of Maryland, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, assigned as Chief 
of the Visa Division in the Department of 
State, to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to the Dominican Repub- 
lic; and ` 

James B. Stewart, of New Mexico, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1 and consul 
general at Zurich, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Nicaragua. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

R. M. Evans, of Virginia, to be a member 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System for the unexpired portion of the 
term of 14 years from February 1, 1940, vice 
Chester C. Davis. 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Callis H. Atkins, to be an assistant sanitary 
engineer in the United States Publie Health 
Service, to take effect fr date of oath; and 

William Jennings Bryan, Jr., to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 27, with headquarters at Los An- 
geles, Calif. (reappointment). 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


L. METCALFE WALLING 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Education and Labor I re- 
port the nomination of L. Metcalfe Wall- 
ing, of Rhode Island, to be Administra- 
tor of the Wage and Hour Division in 
the Department of Labor, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomination 
be considered and confirmed at this time. 
The reason for making the request is 
that the nomination has been before the 
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Senate for several days, and it appears 
to be necessary that action be taken on 
the nomination as soon as possible in 
order that the Wage and Hour Division 
of the Department may properly func- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of L. Metcalfe Walling, of Rhode 
Island, to be Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division in the Department of 
Labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the nomination? The Chair hears none, 
and. without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be immediately 
notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

If there be no further reports of com- 
mittees, the clerk will proceed to state 
the nominations on the calendar. 


DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Pierre de L. Boal, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to Bolivia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Arthur Bliss Lane, of New York, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Colombia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Boaz Long, of New Mexico, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 
to Ecuador. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Wesley Frost, of Kentucky, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 
to Paraguay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert M. Scotten; of Michigan, to 
be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Costa Rica. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Avra M. Warren, of Maryland, 
to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Dominican Republic. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James B. Stewart, of New Mexico, 
to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Nicaragua. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters on 
the calendar, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Capt. Jesse B Oldendorf, to be 
rear admiral, for temporary service, to 
rank from November 27, 1941. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

That completes the calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be immediately 
notified of all nominations this day con- 
firmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be so noti- 
fied. 

RECESS TO MONDAY 

Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 c’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, March 9, 
1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 5, 1942: 

REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE 

Ellis Purlee, of California, to be register of 
the land office at Sacramento, Caiif. Reap- 
pointment. 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named passed assistant sur- 
geon to be surgeon in the United States Public 
Health Service, to rank as such from the date 
set opposite his name: 

Donald J. Hunt, March 1, 1942. 

Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Randolph Ridgely 3d to be a 
lieutenant in the Coast Guard, to rank from 
the ist day of January 1942. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT 

Maj. Leon Calhoun Boineau, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel, Army of the United 
States), with rank from April 30, 1940. 

TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 

Lt. Col. Maurice Vernon Patton, Field Ar- 
tillery, with rank from August 18, 1940. 

Maj. Daniel Francis Healy, Jr., Field Artil- 
lery, with rank from June 12, 1941. 

TO FINANCE DEPARTMENT 

Maj. Ernest Orrin Lee, Field Artillery, with 
rank from June 12, 1941. 

TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

Lt. Col. Elmer Gwyn Thomas, Quartermas- 
ter Corps (tem colonel, Army of the 
United States), with rank from July 13, 1940. 

Capt. Carleton Merritt Clifford, Quarter- 
master Corps, with rank from June 12, 1940. 

Capt. Jesse Huckett Veal, Quartermaster 
Corps, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

First Lt. Gordon Pendleton Larson, Infan- 
try (temporary captain, Army of the United 
States), with rank from June 13, 1936. 

TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 

First Lt. Henry Jacob Katz, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary major, Army of the United 
States), with rank from June 12, 1939. 

TO COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 

First Lt. Kenneth Edward Tiffany, Infantry 
(temporary captain, Army of the United 
States), with rank from August 1, 1935. 
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TO AIR CORPS 

Second Lt. Everett Houston Ware, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary first lieutenant, 
Army of the United States), with rank from 
June 11, 1940. 

Second Lt. Joseph Lee McCroskey, Cavalry 
(temporary first lieutenant, Army of the 
United States), with rank from June 11, 1940. 

Second Lt. Charles Leonard Peirce, Corps 
of Engineers, with rank from June 11, 1941, 
effective March 7, 1942. 

Second Lt. Fred John Ascani, Corps of En- 
gineers, with rank from June 11, 1941, effec- 
tive March 16, 1942. 

Second Lt. Richard Bradford Polk, Coast 
Artillery Corps, with rank from June 11, 1941, 
effective March 16, 1942. 

Second Lt. Clarence John Lokker, Field 
Artillery, with rank from June 11, 1941, effec- 
tive March 7, 1942. 

Second Lt. Joseph Mery! Silk, Signal Corps, 
with rank from June 11, 1941, effective March 
16, 1942. 

Second Lt. George Winfield Stalnaker, In- 
fantry. with rank from June 11, 1941, effec- 
tive March 16, 1942. 

Second Lt. Frank Ely Locke, Coast Artillery 
Corps. with rank from June 11, 1941, effective 
March 16, 1942. 

Second Lt. Alpheus Wray White, Jr., Quar- 
termaster Corps, with rank from June 11, 
1941, effective March 16, 1942. 

Second Lt. Lanham Carmel Connally, Field 
Artillery, with rank from June 11, 1941, ef- 
fective March 16. 1942. 

Second Lt. Richard Van Pelt Travis, Infan- 
try, with rank from June 11, 1941, effective 
March 16, 1942. 

Second Lt. Charles Gleeson Willes, Coast 
Artillery Corps, with rank from June 11, 1941, 
effective March 16, 1942. 

Second Lt. Donald Vincent Thompson, Cay- 
alry, with rank from June 11, 1941, effective 
March 7, 1942. 

Second Lt. James Philip Walker, Cavalry, 
with rank from June 11, 1941, effective March 
16, 1942. 

Second Lt. Howard Frank Adams, Coast 
Artillery Corps, with rank from June 11, 1941, 
effective March 6, 1942. 

Second Lt. Joseph Scott Peddie, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps, with rank from June 11, 1941, 

Second Lt. David Burch Taggart, Infantry, 
with rank from June 11, 1941, effective March 
16, 1942. 

Second Lt. Justus MacMuilen Home, In- 
fantry, with rank from June 11, 1941, effective 
March 28, 1942. 

Second Lt. Hamilton King Avery, Jr., In- 
fantry. with rank from June 11, 1941, effec- 
tive March 6, 1942. 

Second Lt. Joseph Scranton Tate, Jr., In- 
fantry, with rank from June 11, 1941, effec- 
tive March 6, 1942. 

Second Lt. Harry Lee Jarvis, Jr., Infantry, 
with rank from June 11, 1941, effective March 
6, 1942. 

Second Lt. Bert Stanford Rosenbaum, In- 
fantry, with rank from June 11, 1941, effective 
March 16, 1942. 

Second Lt. William John Hershenow, Jr., 
Infantry, with rank om June 11, 1941, effec- 
tive March 28, 1942. 

Second Lt. Alden George Thompson, In- 
fantry, with rank from June 11, 1941, effective 
March 16, 1942. 

Second Lt. Bruce Campbell Cator, Quarter- 
master Corps, with rank from June 11, 1941, 
effective March 28, 1942. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

To be lieutenant colonel with rank from 
March 2, 1942 

Maj. William Warren Welsh, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel, Air Corps; temporary Heuten- 
ant colonel, Army of the United States). 

To be lieutenant colonels with rank from 
March 4, 1942 

Maj. Arthur Ignatius Eunis, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel, Air Corps; temporary lieuten- 
ant colonel, Army of the United States). 
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Maj. Caleb Vance Haynes, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel, Air Corps; temporary lieuten- 
ant colonel, Army of the United States). 

Maj. Jean Edens, Infantry (temporary lieu- 
tenant colonel, Army of the United States) . 

Maj. Emil Frederick Kollmer, Quartermas- 
ter Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel, 
Army of the United States). 

Maj. LeRoy William Yarborough, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant coionel, Army of the 
United States) . 

Maj. Edward Bernard Schlant, Judge Advo- 
cate General's Department (temporary lieu- 
tenant colonel, Army of the United States). 

Maj. Richard Francis Stone, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel, Army 
of the United States). 

Maj. James Norwood Ancrum, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel, Army of the 
United States). 

Maj. William Wallace Brier, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel, Army of 
the United States) . 

Maj. John Brandon Franks, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States) 


Maj. John Joseph Turner, Pield Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel, Army of the 
United States). 

Maj. Richard James Sothern, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel, Army of the 
United States). 

Maj. Orville Ervin Davis, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel, Army of 
the United States). 

Maj. John Thomas McKay, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel, Army 
of the United States). 

Maj. Percival Adams Wakeman, Signal 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel, Army 
of the United States). 

Maj. Herman Jackson Crigger, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel, Army of 
the United States). 

Maj. Floyd Thomas Gillespie, Signal Corps 
(temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States). 

Maj. Charles Homer Martin, Cavalry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel, Army of the United 
States). 

Maj. William Henry Speidel, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel, Army of the United 
States). 

Maj. Robert Owen Montgomery, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel, Army 
of the United States). 

Maj. Sidney Frank Wharton, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel, Army of the United 
States). 

Maj. Stephen Eugene Bullock, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel, Army of 
the United States). 

Maj. Dayton Locke Robinson, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel, Army of the 
United States). 

Maj. Homer Banister Pettit, Corps of Engi- 
neers (temporary lieutenant colonel, Army 
of the United States). 

Maj. James Yancey Le Gette, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel, Army of 
the United States). 

To be lieutenant colonel with rank from 
March 8, 1942 

Maj. Sherman Edgar Willard, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel, 
Army of the United States) 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from 
March 21, 1942 

Maj. Howard Samuel Paddock, Signal Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel, Army of the 
United States). 

Maj. Harold Arthur Bartron, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel, Air Corps; temporary 
lieutenant colonel, Army of the United 
States) 

Maj. Joseph Albert Sullivan, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel, Army of 
the United States). 

Maj. James Bryan McDavid, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel, Army 
of the United States). 
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Maj. Lloyd Henry Gibbons, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel, Army of the United 
States). f 

Maj. Henry Elmer Sowell, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel, Army of the 
United States), subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 

Maj. William Stilwell Conrow, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel, Army of the 
United States). 

Maj. James Webb Newberry, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel, Army of the United 
States). 

Maj. John Frederick Whiteley, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel, Air Corps; temporary 
lieutenant colonel, Army of the United 
States.) 


To be lieutenant colonel with rank from 
March 31, 1942 5 

Maj. John Carson Grable, Signal Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel, Army of the 
United States). 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be majors 

Capt. Cleveland Rex Steward, Medical Corps 
(temporary major, Army of the United 
States), with rank from March 5, 1942. 

Capt. William A. Dains Woolgar, Medical 
Corps (temporary major, Army of the United 
States), with rank from March 19, 1942. 

Capt. Karl Rosenius Lundeberg, Medical 
Corps (temporary major, Army of the United 
States), with rank from March 19, 1942. 

Capt. Arthur Herman Corliss, Medical Corps 
(temporary major, Army of the United 
States), with rank from March 19, 1942. 

Capt. Jonathan Milton Rigdon, Medical 
Corps (temporary major, Army of the United 
States), with rank from March 19, 1942. 

To be captains 


First Lt. Raymond Taylor Jenkins, Medical 
Corps (temporary captain, Army of the United 
States) with rank from March 10, 1942. 

First Lt. Carl Bennett Stilson, Medical 
Corps (temporary captain, Army of the United 
States), with rank from March 10, 1942. 

First Lt. Harold Thomas Little, Medical 
Corps (temporary captain, Army of the United 
States), with rank from March 10, 1942. 

First Lt. Robert Nathan Lehman, Medical 
Corps (temporary captain, Army of the United 
States), with rank from March 10, 1942. 

First Lt. Louis Franklin Saylor, Medical 
Corps (temporary captain, Army of the United 
States), with rank from March 10, 1942. 

First Lt. Raymond Bender Croissant, Medi- 
cal Corps (temporary captain, Army of the 
United States), with rank from March 10, 
1942 


First Lt. Richard Stirling Bolten, Medical 
Corps (temporary captain, Army of the United 
States), with rank from March 18, 1942, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

VETERINARY CORPS 
To be colonel 

Lt. Col. George William Brower, Veterinary 

Corps, with rank from March 8, 1942. 
MEDICAL ADMINISTRATIVE CORPS 
To be first lieutenant 

Second Lt. Howard Brim Nelson, Medical 
Administrative Corps (temporary captain, 
Army of the United States), with rank from 
March 5, 1942. 

CHAPLAINS 
To be colonel 

Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Milton Omar Beebe, 
United States Army (temporary colonel, Army 
of the United States), with rank from March 
24, 1942. 

To be captain 

Chaplain (First Lt.) Ralph Mark Reed, 
United States Army (temporary captain, Army 
of the United States), with rank from March 
10, 1942. 

PROMOTION IN THE Navy 

Capt. Jesse B. Oldendorf to be rear admiral, 

for temporary service, j 
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WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate March 5, 1942: 
POSTMASTER 


Jess H. Miller to be postmaster at Natoma, 
in the State of Kansas. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 5, 1942: F 


DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


Pierre de L. Boal to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Bolivia. 

Arthur Bliss Lane to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Colombia. 

Boaz Long to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Ecuador. 

Wesley Frost to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Ple? ipotentiary of the United States 
of America to Paraguay. 

Robert M. Scotten to be Envoy Extraor- 
dinary aud Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Costa Rica. 

Avra M. Warren to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Dominican Republic. 

James B. Stewart to be Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Nicaragua. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


L. Metcalfe Walling to be Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division, Department of 
Labor. 

POSTMASTERS 
LOUISIANA 

Thomas L. Bernard, Atchafalaya. 

Marcie M. Rogers, Baldwin. 

Amos V McLanahan, Florien, 

Clifton T. Bigner, Pollock. 

August L. Chappuis, Rayne.’ 

James L. Derouen, Welsh. 

MISSOURI 

Loiel Earl Barnett, Lancaster. 

OKLAHOMA 
Ruth I. Corbin, Delaware. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Marcu 5, 1942 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
we pray Thee to quiet our hearts and 
strengthen us with calm and collected 
minds. In difficult hours while the 
ancient fires of the prophets burn clean 
and deep in our breasts, give us uninter- 
rupted fellowship with Thee. No fever 
of heat can burn the soul that breathes 
the air or learns the ways of the Christ. 
Knighted in the midst of sin and woe as 
He went about doing good, He was in- 
spired by the final truth and the final 
reality. 

Confronted as we are by staggering 
realities, praying that humankind may 
be saved from the deadly fascinations of. 
war, oh, do Thou reproach all shameful 
indifference and the superficial attitudes 
which are ever new and ever old. May 
we be aroused to the realization that al- 
though the world is one vast Calvary of 
human suffering, over against the down- 
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pull of the world tragedy there stands 
the tremendous upward urge of compel- 
ling principles which will live until justice 
and freedom are redeemed. Dear Lord, 
we would in breathless silence pray for 
our President, his Cabinet, and his imme- 
diate counselors; be pleased to give them 
health, wisdom, and vision in the solu- 
tion of all problems; may they feel the 
inspiration of a united country. In the 
name of our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On February 27, 1942: 

H.R.4179. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claims of 
Allen Pope, his heirs or personal representa- 
tives, against the United States. 

On February 28, 1942: 

H. R. 6470. An act to extend the time within 
which the amount of any national marketing 
quota for tobacco, proclaimed under section 
312 (a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, may be increased. 

On March 3, 1942: 

H. R. 793, An act for the relief of the estate 
of Charles D Talbert, deceased; and 

H. R. 5880. An act to abolish certain fees 
charged by clerks of the district courts; and 
to exempt defendants in condemnation pro- 
ceedings from the payment of filing fees in 
certain instances. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Reconp and include therein 
an article from the Commercial Appeal 
of Memphis, Tenn., entitled “Strikes in a 
Crucial Spring.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Wooprurr of Michigan addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection; it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recor and to include therein an ad- 
dress by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, en- 
titled “There Can Be No Isolation.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, T ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow, at the conclusion of the 
legislative business of the day and other 
special orders, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so vrdered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an address delivered by me over 
the radio. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a resolution of the Senate of 
Pennsylvania protesting the construction 
of a dam on Clarion River which would 
destroy Cook Forest, one of the priceless 
Possessions o our Commonwealth. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a few excerpts from letters from 
farmers on the farm-security situation. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, anc to include a part of a news- 
paper article. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Rich addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Rrcorp and to include 
therein an address made by Mr. Eugene 
Casey at the Washington Day dinner at 
Fort Worth, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is estimated that it will be three 
pages and will cost the sum of $135. I 
also wish to include a statement made 
by Mr. Gere A. Howe, of the Amarillo 
Globe. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE SECRETARY OF WAR 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I notice that 
the morning press reports there is a like- 
lihood that the Secretary of War may 
resign on account of his health. Our 
friend and fellow colleague the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
is mentioned as his likely successor. I 
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can think of nothing that would better 
please this House, and I believe the coun- 
try, than for this honor to be bestowed 
upon this distinguished American. In 
character, experience, knowledge, and 
patriotism no better man could be found 
in the country to grace this position than 
our friend, JIM WADSWORTH. 
{Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and to include an editorial 
which was published in the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer relating to our colleague 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
MAGNUSON]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. SMITH]? 

There was no objection. 


SECRETARY OF WAR STIMSON 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. May]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I join whole- 
heartedly with my colleague the gentle- 
man from Georgia |Mr. Cox] in his ref- 
erence to our distinguished colleague the 
Honorable James W. WADSWORTH, of New 
York; but may I state further in connec- 
tion with the press report that the Secre- 
tary of War, the Honorable Henry L. 
Stimson, may resign tha: I express my 
appreciation for the distinguished serv- 
ices that have been rendered by the pres- 
ent Secretary of War to this country. 
He is a great American and a distin- 
guished statesman with an illustrious 
record of great public service in many 
important positions. I am sure if he re- 
signs it will be strictly on account of ill 
health, and I trust that the House of 
Representatives will understand that if 
his advices had been followed in 1931 
when Japan first ruthlessly and wantonly 
started her regime of world conquest 
and entered Manchuria in violation of 
numercus treat. obligations and set out 
to conquer the world, we would probably 
have been relieved of the present war 
situation, and peaceful China would not 
have bled so severely during the past sey- 
eral tragic year_, nor would we be now 
engaged in war on distant fronts in many 
parts of the world. If Secretary Stim- 
son should resign I desire him to know 
that so far as I am concerned he will re- 
turn to the shades of private life with 
my warmest esteem and gratitude to a 
great public servant, and I am sure he 
has the confidence of all our people. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress I made to the people of the State of 
Vermont 24 years ago today, and also to 
include an address which I made on the 
3d day of March this year. May I say in 
reference to the matter. just referred to 
on the floor that while I doubt that the 
gentleman most interested, perhaps, has 
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been advised with respect to the possi- 
bilities to which the press refers, and I 
am not undertaking nor assuming, as a 
Republican, to dictate to a Democratic 
President his choice as to a member of his 
Cabinet, however, and if the very distin- 
guished gentleman who now holds the 
office is constrained to resign, no more 
able, nor better qualified individual can be 
found in the United States of America to 
succeed him thar the gentleman who was 
mentioned in the press dispatches, our 
colleague and friend, Mr. WADSWORTH, of 
New York, as a possible successor to that 
distinguished Secretary of War, Henry 
Lewis Stimson. 

I do not need to refer to the long legis- 
lative experience of our colleague, Mr. 
WapswortH, in the United States Senate, 
nor to his chairmanship of the Military 
Affairs Committee of that body, nor to the 
preeminence of the position he occupied 
there as a leader in the Senate. We in 
the House have seen himinaction. That 
is the complete answer. 

I speak impromptu and extemporane- 
ously, yet I assert that his interest in all 
things and his information pertaining to 
national defense and the War Depart- 
ment is such that his statements reach 
the people as authoritative, backed by 
jvdgment, experience, and knowledge. 

The people rely on him because of his 
demonstrated capacity, his wealth of ex- 
perience, and it i: true that what the gen- 
tleman from New York, Jim WADSWORTH, 
says the people believe, and rightly so. 

That may sound like a tribute, yet it is 
true. 

He compels confidence, and because— 
though he would be the last to admit it— 
he does not talk for effect—nor unless he 
knows whai he is talking about from “a” 
to zero. The people know it. That is 
the answer these days. 

If there is to be a change, he is the 
man—if the people are to be served. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PLUMLEY]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. WINTER]? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Winter addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my own remarks in the Rec- 
orp and to answer that kiss of death the 
gentleman from Kansas has just admin- 
istered to the Faddis committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
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in the Recorp and to include therein 
copies of certain letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. HULL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recor and to include a let- 
ter from the chairman of the committee 
on agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Duncan]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, to show 
that the Navy may have followed a wise 
course in extending the period of rest of 
Lieutenant Roosevelt 30 days, that im- 
mediate return to service may be dan- 
gerous let me read from a letter written 
prior to the time that the Roosevelt in- 
cident was called to the attention of the 
House. This man, an old friend, Fred 
Hildebrand, writes: 

Dear CLARE: I am writing you this letter 
in regard to my son-in-law who was drafted 
into the Army November 24, 1941. The first 
day he went to Camp Custer he had an at- 
tack of appendicitis and they operated on 
him the first night. He was in the hospital 
for 17 days and was out of the hospital only 
a few days until they made him march to 
Battle Creek. We thought they would send 
him home for a while to rest up after the 
operation, but instead they sent him to Cali- 
fornia on December 20, 1941. This trip and 
the marching he had to do so soon after the 
operation was too much for him, and when 
he got to California he had to go to the 
hospital. * * Hie is in a rundown con- 
dition now and has lost 15 to 20 pounds in 
weight. 


So sometimes it is a good thing to grant 
a few days further to men who have been 
operated on. This boy was not granted 
any time to recover. He did not have an 
extension of time and you are advised of 
the result. 

Here the gavel fell. ] 


PUERTO RICO 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with what the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rich! had togay 
a few moments ago, I wish to submit 
these figures. The Department of the 
Interior Division of Territories and Is- 
land Possessions has informed me that 
since 1928, down to and including 1940, 
we have sent $192,500,000 down to Puerto 
Rico; up to and including 1933 about 
$14,000,000 of it and since 1933 about 
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$178,000,000. Over $75,000,000 of these 
funds have been used in connection with 
W. P. A., so-called Puerto Rican Recon- 
struction, social and agricultural experi- 
ments. At the present time that island 
is under the administration of Governor 
Rex Tugwell, who, I believe, was origi- 
nally administrator of the movement to. 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
referred, embracing the Arthurdale 
project. 
[Here the gavel fell] 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: i a 


[Roll No. 33] 
Arnold Gillette Osmers 
Baldwin Heffernan Randolph 
Barnes Hope Rivers 
Baumhart Houston Robinson, Utah 
Beam Howell Sanders 
Bender Jensen Schaefer, Il 
Blackney Johnson, Shannon 
Bolton Lyndon B Simpson 
Burdick Kelly. Il. Smith, Pa. 
Byron K'eberg Stratton 
Cluett Kramer Sweeney 
Cole, Md. Lesinski Tolan 
Copeland Magnuson Vreeland 
Culkin Marcantonio Walter 
Curtis Mason Weiss 
Englebright Mundt Whitten 
Faddis Myers, Pa. Wolcott 
Fish Nichols Worley 
Fitzpatrick O'Connor Wright 
Gifford O'Day 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
seventy-three Members have answered 
to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings, under the call, were dispensed 
with. 

FRED FARNER AND DORIS M. SCHROE- 
DER—VETO MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 644) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my approval, 
H. R. 3141, a bill “for the relief of Fred 
Farner and Doris M. Schroeder.” 

The bill proposes to provide for the 
payment of the sum of $3,000 to Fred 
Farner, of Prairie View, Ill., as compen- 
sation for the death of his daughter, 
Barbara Farner; and the sum of $5,000 
to the guardian of Doris M. Schroeder, 
of Prairie View, II., as compensation for 
personal injuries caused by a Govern- 
ment ambulance driven by an enrollee of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

The two girls, age 11 and 10, respec- 
tively, while standing on or near a side- 
walk, were struck by an ambulance of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps when its 
driver swerved the vehicle in their direc- 
tion to avoid a collision with two boys 
on à bicycle. It appears proper to ascribe 
responsibility for the lamentable accident 
to his failure to maintain proper control 
of the vehicle and to reduce its speed 
immediately upon seeing the children. 
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The proposed award of $3,000 as com- 
pensation for the death of Barbara 
Farner appears reasonable. 

On the other hand, the proposed pay- 
ment of the sum of $5,000 as compensa- 
tion for personal injuries sustained by 
Doris Schroeder seems excessive. While 
the little girl suffered severe injuries and 
was in a hosptial for a number of weeks, 
and lost a year in school, nevertheless, an 
investigation recently made by repre- 
sentatives of the Government indicates 
that she returned to school last Septem- 
ber and is pursuing the usual childhood 
activities. The report indicates that she 
is making a complete recovery and has 
not sustained any permanent injuries. 

Out of the proposed payment of $5,000 
the sum of $1,500 may be allocated to 
medical and hospital expenses, leaving a 
balance of $3,500 for pain and suffering. 
While, as I have heretofore indicated in 
connection with other private bills, it is 
appropriate to make suitable compensa- 
tion for pain and suffering, in this case 
an award of $3,500 for this purpose would 
appear excessive. If the bill would have 
provided for a total payment of an 
amount not exceeding $3,000, instead of 
$5,000, to the guardian of Doris Schroe- 
der, and thereby in effect awarding not 
more than the sum of $1,500 for pain and 
suffering, it would have appeared unob- 
jectionable. 

I regret that under the circumstances, 
I feel constrained to withhold my ap- 
proval from the present bill. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHITE House, March 5, 1942. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon the 
Journal, 

Without objection, the message and 
the accompanying bill will be referred to 
the Committee on Claims and ordered 
to be printed. 

There was no objection. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1943 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6709) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6709, with 
Mr. Ramspeck ir the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. On yesterday when 
the Committee rose tellers had been or- 
dered on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MoN- 
RONEY]. The Chair now appoints as 
tellers the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Tarver] and the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney]. 

The Committee divided; and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 97, noes 
112. 

So the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am sure it is no re- 
flection on the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia, in view of the splendid 
work his committee has done on this 
bill, if some of us feel that there are 
places in the bill where substantial and 
appropriate savings can be made without 
in any wise hurting the real help to the 
farmer. I have studied the bill and I 
have read the hearings and the report. 
I know the committee had long hearings, 
patient hearings, and they have made 
some very splendid suggestions and some 
very appropriate cuts, but there are other 
places in which savings can be made. I 
hope the House of Representatives, 
wherever it can cut down on nonessen- 
tial spending without hurting the farmer, 
will not hesitate to do so. 

There are any number of places in this 
bill—you cannot go over them in 5 min- 
utes, but they have been pointed out in 
the debate—where staggering sums are 
provided for transportation, for com- 
munication, and for personnel that are 
just stumbling over each other in the way 
of the farmer, impeding his progress in- 
stead of helping him, hundreds and 
thousands of them that could be cut out 
if we would have the courage to do it 
in this bill, and the farmers. would ap- 


plaud it. 


The people of this country are becom- 
ing very conscious of what government 
is costing them. If you have any doubt 
phone that, just go back home and find 
out. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield: 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I have 
only 5 minutes. 

Mr. TARVER. 1 will try to get the 
gentleman additional time. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I do not 
care for any additional time. 

Mr. TARVER. I should like to ask the 
gentleman a question which I think is 
very pertinent. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I do not 
care for any additional time. I thank 
the gentleman very much. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I have 
just refused to yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

The situation is this. Time and time 
again in this bill there are appropriations 
that can be cut without hurting the 
farmer or what he really gets. I do not 
have time to mention all of them, but I 
have here a letter, the full text of which 
I shall insert in the Recorp if I can get 
permission to do so, in relation to the 
loans made in connection with the farm- 
rehabilitation program. 

This letter is from J. C. Lewis, district 
supervisor of district four, Alabama, 
written just a year ago, March 4, 1941, in 
which he takes to task his field represent- 
atives because they are not producing 
the business. He says: 

We have the money and we have the per- 
sonnel and you must get out and get loans 
for the farmers and place those loans, be- 
cause we have the money and it is a reflec- 
tion upon cur organization. 


He further says: 


We have ample personnel in this district to 
do the job that we originally set out to do, 
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that is aid about 4,000 needy families in this 
district. From the study of these figures I 
am enclosing, we are not planning on aiding 
more than 3,410 applicants in all. This is 
not enough for the personnel we have in this 
district. With the farm supervisors we have, 
counting two colored who will probably have 
a maximum load of 100 to 125. we should 
aid about 3,800 clients in this district. 


‘Now, Mr. Chairman, when you have 
got to go-out and reprimand your field 
agents because they are not lending the 
money to the farmers, when the farmers 
are not asking for such help. I am not a 
farmer, although I have many farmers 
in my district, but I believe I have a little 
intelligence about it. The farmer needs 
today two things. One is to give him a 
market and a price for his commodity. 
He has that because the world is his mar- 
ket. The fact is we should let him alone 
and let nature take its course. The best 
thing you can do for the farmer today is 
to remove handicaps and take away this 
management and this supervision and 
this Government patronage we are 
throwing around him day after day. I 
hope, as we go through this bill, we will 
curtail it wherever we can curtail these 
administrative expenditures and these 
nonessentials and bring the bill down. I 
believe the real farmers in this country 
will applaud our efforts. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, we all recognize the 
ability of the gentleman from Virginia 
and the fact that when he sets his shoul- 
der to the wheel in the interest of any 
cause he will certainly be a force to be 
reckoned with. The gentleman from 
Virginia, however, has never been 
friendly to what is ordinarily referred to 
as the farm program. 

The gentleman’s efforts in behalf of 
economy are ordinarily efforts which 
should receive the commendation of the 
membership of the House and of the 
country. The gentleman handles, as 
chairman, the independent offices appro- 
priation bill. It carried an appropriation 
of $2,096,138,875. It was less than Bud- 
get estimates by approximately $5,- 
000,000. This reduction below Budget 
estimates is a thing which I think justi- 
fies much commendation of his subcom- 
mittee, but his bill carried three times 
in direct appropriations the amount of 
the appropriations that are carried in this 
bill, and the amount of reductions made 
by this subcommittee below Budget esti- 
mates is approximately $2,000,000. So 
we should not yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia to explain to us the mean- 
ing of economy, since we have recom- 
mended economies in the farmers’ bill 
that are out of proportion to those which 
he was able to effect in the independent 
offices appropriation bill. Besides that, 
our bill as a whole is approximately 
$560,000,000 below the bill for the cur- 
rent year. 

Economy? Yes; but I wonder if the 
membership of the House realizes—that 
is, if all of them realize—what would 
have been the effect of the amendment 
upon which we just voted a few moments 
ago with regard, let us say, to the agri- 
cultural marketing agreements. As it is 
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now, whenever the farmers of your com- 
munity or mine or of your section desire 
to enter into an agricultural marketing 
agreement, and a great many thousands 
of them in the country today are inter- 
ested in the negotiation of these agree- 
ments, the Department, from its staff 
here in Washington, sends an attorney 
to the field to contact them and confer 
with them regarding their problem and 
to assist them in the working out of their 
agreement. If you had adopted this 
amendment, which was proposed without 
rhyme or reason, as I see it, and I do 
not speak unkindly of those who thought 
it was justified, to reduce by one-half 
the travel allowance for the Solicitor’s 
Office in the Department of Agriculture, 
then when your farmers in the next year 
might have desired assistance from the 
Solicitor’s Office in the Department of 
Agriculture in connection with the work- 
ing out of a marketing agreement, they 
would have been advised that the Solici- 
tor’s Office did not have sufficient travel 
funds with which to send men to the 
field and that therefore it would be 
necessary for the farmers themselves or 
their repreesntatives to come to Wash- 
ington in order to get the information 
and the assistance that they need. 

Now, we are economizing here on the 
farmers. In the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill to which I referred 
awhile ago, and which was written by 
the subcommittee of our distinguished 
friend from Virginia, $14,000,000 was 
carried for travel expenses and nobody 
rose on this floor to say that he thought 
they ought to be able to get along on 
half of the amount of travel expenses 
which had been estimated. Nobody rose 
to say that because this is a time of great 
national emergency and because the 
school children of the country are con- 
tributing to the defense program we 
ought to consider cutting out half of the 
travel expense carried in that bill. 

We passed the State, Justice, and 
Commerce bill a few days ago. It carried 
considerable sums for travel expense, 
and insofar as I know—— 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Nobody rose on the 
floor to seek to cut out the amounts of 
any of those travel items on the basis of 
economy. 

In a few days we are going to be ready 
to take up writing the Labor-Federal Se- 
curity Administration bill. Iam a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee having that 
duty. 

We would like to know if ii is the sen- 
timent of this House that all travel ex- 
penses should be cut at least 50 percent? 
Is that what you want us todo? Do you 
want us to restrict the Wage and Hour 
Administration and the other organiza- 
tions of the Department of Labor to 50 
percent in the travel allowance, of what 
has been recommended by the Budget? 
What is sauce for the goose ought to be 
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sauce for the gander. I am willing to go 
along with you and economize in every 
reasonable way, but so far as I am con- 
cerned, I would like to know the basis 
for the economy, and the evidence which 
justifies it before we undertake to make 
drastic cuts in these amounts that have 
been fixed in the bill by the subcommit- 
tee, even below the estimates of the 
Budget. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 

Mr. HARE. If the chairman of the 
subcommittee having in charge the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill, which 
was the first appropriation bill brought 
to the House, had established a prece- 
dent, reducing travel expenses in that 
bill by one-half, does not the gentleman 
think that with such an example, other 
subcommittees might have followed in 
his footsteps? 

Mr. TARVER. I think, without mean- 
ing to be critical of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], his position 
would have been much stronger if the 
independent offices appropriation bill 
had cut travel expenses by 50 percent, as 
he voted to do this morning in connec- 
tion with the item which was voted upon 
a few moments ago. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 

Mr. MAY. I have about 12,000 farm- 
ers in my district. I grew up on the 
farm, and I know the hardships of the 
farmer, from the boy up. is it not true 
that the reason why the gentleman from 
Virginia brought in such a large bill is 
because of the establishment of the bu- 
reaucracy we have in the United States 
Government today, and that the same 
thing applies to the Department of Agri- 
culture in a magnified way? 

Mr. TARVER. Without criticizing the 
gentleman from Virginia, I might say 
that there is much more chance for 
bureaucracy evils in a $2,000,000,000 bill 
than there is in a bill such as this, which 
carries only $700,000,000 in direct appro- 
priations. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 
It should be said in justice to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] that 
the nature of the bill that he brought 
in here as the first appropriation bill in 
this session, was one that did not offer 
itself so readily to curtailment as some 
other bills. May I remind the House 
that three-fourths of all of the money 
contained in the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill was in the Maritime 
Commission shipbuilding program and 
for the Veterans’ Administration. That 
bill carried $980,000,000 for the building 
of ships for the purpose of transporting 
lend-lease commodities across the seas. 
It contained over $600,00C,000, as I re- 
member, for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. It contained $33,000,000 for the 
selective service; but when you examine 
those agencies that perform no defense 
work of any kind, it occurs to me that 
the independent offices appropriation bill 
committee did a pretty fair job, and it 
ought to be said in all justice to the 
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gentleman from Virginia that he did a 
good job on those agencies where the 
element of defense was not involved. 
Obviously, defense items could not be 
cut when the Nation was clamoring for 
an all-out effort. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to strike out the last three words. 
While the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill did provide those regular appro- 
priations that are more or less set, yet it 
did have expenditures for travel, and if 
he had singled out that item alone he 
might have made a comparison with the 
item in this bill. I said in my speech the 
other day that there are Members here 
who are so strong for economy at times 
that it seemed to me that they were try- 
ing to balance the Budget just on the 
agricultural appropriation bill, and that 
is just what is self-evident today. Ihave 
a better record for economy than has the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
RUM], and I would like to say this: Cut 
out the farm security if you want to, cut 
out the farm tenancy, and I dare the 
gentleman to get on the floor and vote to 
cut out either of them. You might cut 
out some of these things that are put in 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
last few years, but I venture when the 
Interior appropriation bill comes in here 
providing millions for the Skyline Drive, 
down in the gentleman’s district, he will 
be here to defend; but that could easily 
be done away with in a time like this. 

Mr. TABER. Mr.Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some things 
that should be called to the attention of 
the membership in connection with this 
bill so that you may know just about 
how it stands at the present time. 

There were direct cuts below the Budg- 
et of $1,994,000 and increases in reap- 
propriations of $1,013,000, leaving a net 
of a little less than $1,000,000 cut below 
the Budget. But how does it stand as 
compared with last year? ‘The items of 
soil conservation is reduced $49,000,000. 
The parity payments item is increased, 
according to the way I figure it, with the 
contract authorization and full parity 
payments, $140,000,000. The disposal of 
surplus commodities item is reduced a 
net of $91,000,000, when you take into 
consideration the increased funds that 
are available under the Tariff Act. 

The Surplus Marketing Administration 
is reduced $35,000,000, and the item for 
loans in the Farm Tenant Act is reduced 
$5,000,000. That leaves a net reduction 
of about $40,000,000. I might have left 
out something, but not much. 

There is a reduction of $90,000,000 in 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
loans, but that is not because of any dis- 
position to curtail that item, but be- 
cause the Priorities Board has made 
such rulings that it makes it impossible 
to spend more money than that. 

All of these Farm Security Administra- 
tion items are not to aid the farmer, 
Neither are the farm tenant items. 
When we come to those there should be 
very careful and deliberate consideration 
of the items and they should be thor- 
oughly discussed, because it is about time 
we got through fooling the farmers with 
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measures of that kind that do not help 
them, 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. There is one thing that oc- 
curred that I think should be made clear. 
That is the difference in the amount of 
the appropriation as compared with the 
independent offices appropriation bill, 
when we take into consideration the fact 
that there is more than $900,000,000 for 
shipping and more than $600,000,000 for 
the Veterans’ Administration in the in- 
dependent offices bill. Now, what would 
be the difference in the balance between 
that bill and this one? 

Mr. TABER. The trouble with this 
bill from the standpoint of what is the 
increase over last year is the fact that 
there is that contract authorization for 
parity payments, which will run from 
$350,000,000 to $400,000,000, and it does 
not show at all in the bill. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last five words. 

Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee on 
agriculture has worked for months and 
has done a good job in writing this bill. 
Someone, referring to the chairman of 
the subcommittee, stated yesterday that 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] 
was the Joun Taper of the Democratic 
side, intimating that he was given to 
conservatism and economy, given to 
saving every dollar that he could prop- 
erly save of the taxpayer’s money. The 
gentleman from Georgia has done a good 
job and he deserves our support. I do 
not believe the House of Representatives 
is in such an ugly mood that it will 
thoughtlessly and without rhyme or rea- 
son seek to balance the budget by op- 
pressing and destroying the man with 
the hoe. I do not believe you are going 
to do it. Of course, there are many 
things going wrong in the country. 
There are many things that disturb and 
distress us, but that is no reason why we 
should endeavor to sabotage the program 
of the farmer. He is in the lowest income 
bracket but his work is of the highest 
importance to the life of the world. 

I would call to the attention of the 
distinguished chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. May], the fact that while 
the independent offices bill did contain 
money for needed ships, it must be ad- 
mitted that food and fiber produced by 
the farmer is equally essential to the 
winning of the war. I do hope and be- 
lieve that the House of Representatives 
will stand by this committee as a whole 
and will enable us to write a bill that will 
carry on this program. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum] says that what the farmer 
wants is to be let alone. Certainly the 
farmer does not want the program for 
which he has worked all these years de- 
stroyed by this House in amendments to 
this bill. He does want what he has built 
up to be let alone and not torn down by 
one fell stroke by those. who are not 
thinking straight and true in regard to 
this vital program of providing the ma- 
chinery for assisting the program for 
producing the food and fiber of the 
Nation, 
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So I appeal to you, my colleagues, to go 
along with a program that is of the great- 
est importance to the national defense 
and to the security of our Nation, and to 
stand by this good and loyal committee 
which brought in a bill $500,000,000 less 
than the bill last year, and made numer- 
ous cuts, some of which, perhaps, should 
not have been made, 

Iam for economy. My voice has been 
raised against waste and extravagance. 
I well know that all we have as a nation 
is at stake. I want to see further reduc- 
tions made in this bill if they can be 
logically made. But I protest the efforts 
being made to destroy the program of the 
farmer. 

The farmer’s income is small, but his 
contribution to the public welfare is tre- 
mendous. He has never gone on strike 
or demanded a short workweek. His 
sons are on the battle fronts of the world. 
The farmer must clothe and feed them if 
we are to win. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield. 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Suppose we had let the 
farmer alone in 1933, what would have 
become of him? 

Mr. MAHON. He would not be in the 
position he is in today to do the job of 
producing the food to win this war. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. In 1933 the farmer had no 
prices for his products. The gentleman 
does not mean to argue that if he is given 
adequate prices for his product he is not 
able to take care of himself? 

Mr. MAHON. He is able to take care 
of himself, but there is an effort abroad 
to interfere and to beat down the price 
of agricultural commodities which we 
have been seeking all these years to build 
up. We have been working for parity 
prices. We have been trying to raise the 
price of the commodities on the farm, 
and now there are those who are so short- 
sighted that they are trying to destroy 
that which we have given years and 
billions of dollars to accomplish in this 
country. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that vegetables are vital to victory, 
and I believe that if we will give the 
farmer of America a square deal he will 
give the people of the world a square 
meal. I know that no Member of this 
House will question my friendship for the 
farmer. My record speaks for itself. I 
have voted for every bill which has been 
brought before this Congress in the inter- 
est of American agriculture. 

I want to commend and congratulate 
the distinguished and able gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Tarver] for his splen- 
did efforts in trying to obtain and present 
to the House as much information as 
possible regarding one agency of the 
Government, the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. As a member of the House 
Committee on Agriculture I regret very 
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much that we have not been permitted 
to legislate or to consider legislation 
regarding the activities of that agency. 
Following the enactment of the relief 
bill in 1935, the $4,880,000,000 bill, the 
President issued an Executive order, pur- 
suant to the authority given to him in 
that act, creating the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration and appointed Rexford G. 
Tugwell as Administrator, conferring 
upon the Administrator very broad and 
comprehensive powers. Later the Presi- 
dent issued another Executive order 
which had the effect of further broaden- 
ing those great powers which he had 
theretofore invested in the Administra- 
tor. As a result of that second Execu- 
tive order the words “rural habilitation 
and relief in stricken agricultural areas” 
were inserted in the language conferring 
authority upon the Administrator. 

The first time that the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture or the House itself 
considered any legislation with reference 
to farm tenancy was a bill which was 
enacted on July 27, 1937, which is known 
as the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act. At the time the committee was con- 
sidering that bill it was brought to our 
attention that Mr. Tugwell had em- 
barked upon a very ambitious program 
in the field of rural rehabilitation and 
in an effort to curb the activities and 
to liquidate some of the projects, the 
House committee reported this bill which 
was finally enacted into law in which it 
sought to bring about a liquidation of 
some of the projects which had been 
started by Mr. Tugwell, and provided in 
section 43 with regard to resettlement 
projects that the Secretary was author- 
ized to continue to perform such of the 
functions vested in him pursuant to Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 7530 of December 31, 
1936, as amended, and so forth, “as shall 
be necessary only for the completion and 
administration of those resettlement 
projects,” rural rehabilitation projects 
for rural resettlement purposes and land 
n and land- utilization proj- 
ects. 

We believed at that time that an hon- 
est effort would be made to liquidate 
those projects and that nobody would be 
audacious enough thereafter to embark 
upon similar projects. 

It was one of the purposes of the 
House in passing that bill to prevent the 
Farm Security Administration from go- 
ing into the real-estate business, from 
buying and subdividing and reselling 
farm property; but it was not long be- 
fore we discovered that no real effort was 
being made to liquidate the projects, but 
that devices and schemes were being 
arranged which enabled the Administra- 
tion to defeat the declared purpose and 
intention of the Congress and to con- 
tinue its activities in buying large tracts 
of land and subdividing them among 
tenants, 

We also provided in the bill I just re- 
ferred to that the Administration could 
not deal with private corporations. That 
was done in section 46, which reads as 
follows: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize the making of any loan or the sale 
or other disposition of real property or other 
interest therein to any private corporation 
for farming purposes. 
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Now, the Administration knew that it 
had no right in law to acquire large 
tracts of land or even to acquire title to 
one single acre of land, yet out in Bates 
County, Mo., they purchased from Lord 
Scully of England 45,000 acres of land. 

When I called the Administrator and 
made inquiry regarding this transaction 
I was advised that the land had been ac- 
quired or that they were in the process 
of acquiring it, and I called attention to 
the fact he had no right to acquire title 
to real property. He then advised me 
he was not acquiring title but it was a 
loan arrangement; that he was making a 
loan to an association composed of 
farmers. That association, of course, 
was created by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration just to act as a “man of the 
straw” to take title pending the execu- 
tion of the plan to subdivide it. I think 
the transaction involved a million dollars 
and the title to the property was vested in 
this fake organization or association. I 
understand that even after they have 
acquired the property and the transac- 
tion has been consummated for this huge 
tract of land consisting of 45,000 acres, 
with more than 100 families now living 
upon it and subsisting upon it, they have 
only had six applications for homesteads. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Briefly. 

Mr. MAY. I get from the gentleman’s 
remarks that they not only ignored the 
will of the Congress but actually violated 
the law? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am definitely of the 
opinion that they have no authority in 
law to do the things which they have 
done Not only that, but they have actu- 
ally acquired sugar plantations in Puerto 
Rico for the purpose of subdividing. The 
explanation given in the record is that 
the owner of a large sugar plantation 
wanted to subdivide it, and the indica- 
tion is he did subdivide it into small 
tracts; but the fact is, I was told by 
Dr. George Mitchell, of the Farm Security 
Administration, that that matter was be- 
ing handled by an interim option. I 
asked what that was and who the per- 
son taking the option was. I was ad- 
vised it was one of the officers of the 
Farm Security Administration who had 
taken the option on this big sugar plan- 
tation and the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration was financing the deal. 

Mr. Chairman, I charge the Farm Se- 
curity Administration with having de- 
liberately endeavored in almost every 
conceivable way to defeat the intentions 
of the Congress as expressed in legisla- 
tion which has been enacted. They say 
they have been advised by the Solicitor’s 
office. Mr. Chairman, may I again say 
that it is unfortunate that the legis- 
lative committee has not been permitted 
to legislate regarding this agency? The 
fact is, I think the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee was rather 
surprised when he asked Mr. Baldwin, the 
Administrator, “Where is the basic law 
which enables you to do these things?” 
to discover that it was in appropriation 
bills which had been reported by the 
gentleman’s own committee. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Cootey]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, he was 
told by the Administrator that the au- 
thority was found in appropriation bills 
which had been passed by the gentle- 
man’s committee. That is the fact. 

Here is another thing I want to call 
your attention to. The laws of this Re- 
public favor freehold estates and fee-sim- 
ple titles, but, unfortunately, the officials 
of the Farm Security Administration do 
not favor fee-simple titles but rather 
leasehold titles. Down in North Caro- 
lina, according to the record, they have 
a communistic or cooperative farming 
community and they have issued a lease 
for 100 years, a lease to expire in 2042, 
Did you approve that? Did I approve 
that? Did anybody in the Congress know 
that they were purchasing property with 
taxpayers’ money and leasing it until 
2042? 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Briefly. 

Mr.PATMAN. The gentleman realizes 
the fact that in the tenant-purchasing 
provisions they encourage fee-simple 
titles? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is the creature 
of Congress, that is the thing the Con- 
gress did, and it is a thing I am proud 
of having participated in. I believe it 
has been free of criticism except perhaps 
the criticism that the administrative ex- 
pense has been too great. The tenants 
will become home owners and they are 
being assisted under that provision. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I think it pretty certain 
that the committee is going to perform 
an operation upon this agency; therefore, 
the membership very greatly appreciates 
the light the gentleman is turning on in 
order that we may do a good job. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thank the gentleman. 
I want to call attention to one other 
thing. 

They have 12 families on a 1,557-acre 
farm in North Carolina in which the 
Government has an investment of $288,- 
862.04, or an investment in excess of 
$24,000 perman. We cannot rehabilitate 
American agriculture if it requires an in- 
vestment of $24,000 in each person that 
we undertake to rehabilitate. There are 
12 families operating this project. Each 
family has a community of interest in the 


100-year lease, in all the work stock, live-. 


stock, and farm equipment and crops 
grown upon the farm. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman will also recall that in our 
committee the other day a gentleman 
from the Department said it cost over 
$30,000,000 to administer $125,000,000 


worth of land. 


Mr. COOLEY. Yes. Perhaps I am 
wrong, but if I understand the record, 
$55,000,000 has been appropriated. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 
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Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the reques. of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. TARVER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, out of 
that $55,000,000 apparently only $10,000,- 
000 is available for grants, and, according 
to my interpretation of the record, this 
leaves $45,000,000 of the $55,000,000 that 
will go for supervision, or wet-nursing, 
or whatever you might wish to call it. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman has 
misstated the figures. The amount esti- 
mated for administration for the next 
fiscal year is $7,150,000. If the gentle- 
man will examine volume 6 of the justifi- 
eations, on page 2 he will find in much 
greater detail than I can give it now 
complete information. 

Mr. COOLEY. But you have an item 
listed of farm and home management 
assistance of 818,705,000 

Mr. TARVER. There is also listed 
rural rehabilitation loans for 1943, 
$73,508,000, and rural rehabilitation 
grants, as the gentleman has stated, only 
approximately $10,000,000, or $9,850,000. 

Mr. COOLEY. But investigation of 
applicants is listed at $12,533,204, and 
other items exclusive of loans and 
grants make up an excess of $44,000,000, 
which means that this huge sum is being 
paid to white-collar workers, experts, or 
what have you. 

Here the gavel fell.1 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if it may be possible in the interest 
of expediting debate to get some agree- 
ment as to further time to be consumed 
before we read the next section. If gen- 
tlemen would be willing to defer their 
remarks until a later stage in the bill, I 
would appreciate it. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto close in 20 
minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Chairman, to which 
paragraph is the gentleman referring? 

Mr. TARVER. The one that has just 
been read. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Not the next one? 

Mr. TARVER. No. It has not been 
read yet. I can appreciate the fact that 
gentlemen want to discuss certain fea- 
tures of the bill, but it does not seem that 
they should all want to talk at this par- 
ticular time. They might defer their re- 
marks in some cases until we reach the 
subject matter in which they are inter- 
ested. It seems to me that would be 
proper. However, I do not want to im- 
pose my wishes upon the Committee, 
Unless we can limit debate to 20 minutes, 
I think we may just as well not limit it 
at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Reserving the 
right to object, will the gentleman state 
specifically the paragraph to which he 
refers? 

Mr. TARVER. The one which has 
just been completed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The paragraph at 
the bottom of page 8. It ends in line 21 
on page 8. 

The gentleman from Georgia asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
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this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 


Mr. HOOK. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, I want to know 
whether I am going to get 5 minutes in 
this time. 

Mr. TARVER, That is in the discre- 
tion of the Chairman. 

Mr. HOOK. Under the circumstances, 
then, I shall have to object. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the evident willingness of the Commit- 
tee to fix some limitation, I move that 
all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WASIELEWSKT]. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
in peacetime a battleship may carry a 
number of comforts and fancy trim- 
mings, but in wartime it must be stripped 
of all except the machinery vital to war- 
fare, A ship of state in peacetime, for 
the comfort of its citizens, may carry a 
number of worthy objects, but when in 
war it, too, should strip itself to the bare 
necessities required to gain victory. 

About a year ago the Secretary of the 
Treasury called upon us to cut non- 
defense expenditures by at least $2,000,- 
000,000 in order that our war effort may 
be financed on a pay-as-you-go basis, as 
far as poss ble. To date we have not ac- 
complished anything materially in that 
direction, and it is high time we started. 
According to the President, it is up to 
Congress, and the people look to us for 
leadership to that end. 

I appreciate that practically every 
agency in the Government considers it- 
self a part of the defense set-up. Maybe 
it is related to the defense program in 
some distant manner, but we should give 
attention now only to those directly con- 
nected with our war effort. 

The people of the country are calling 
upon us to streamline for the war effort 
by cutting nondefense spending, by sus- 
pending nondefense activities. We have 
been insisting that industry forsake its 
business-as-usual attitude. We have 
called upon the people to make sacrifices, 
to give their sons, and purchase Defense 
bonds. But, have we, so far, made any 
appreciable effort to curtail the Govern- 
ment’s spending-as-usual program? Un- 
less we do something definitely and ma- 
terially in that direction, we will find the 
morale of our people adversely affected. 
If the Government does not set a good 
example, we cannot expect an all-out 
effort from the people. Some substantial 
reductions have been made in the agri- 
cultural bill under consideration. Have 
we cut it down to the bone so that some 
of its employees may be used directly in 
defense? 

The bill before us provides for a num- 
ber of very worthy activities, activities 
which in peacetime might be in order, 
but now we are at war, and it is our duty 
to suspend for the duration those activi- 
ties that are not vitally necessary for 
our realization of victory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Murray]. 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to take this time to see if 
I cannot bring a little order out of chaos. 
First, we have two schools of thought: 
One, as represented by the Bankhead 
bill, says that if agricultural products 
bring a parity price there is no reason 
to dip into the United States Treasury 
for a subsidy. The second school of 
thought says that we will keep agricul- 
tural prices down and then take the 
extra money out of the United States 
Treasury, and we will be able to have 
the farmers under our thumbs and do as 
we want to with them. 

We also have two schools of thought, 
insofar as food to win the war is con- 
cerned: We have one school, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Henderson, that says that 
the way to protect the consumer is by 
putting a ceiling on food products. This 
is probably true, but with this program 
goes no assurance that we are going to 
have a continual supply of food for the 
people of this country. The other school 
of thought—with which I think most 
thinking people will agree—is that the 
best. protection to the consumers of this 
country is to have an abundance of pro- 
duction. It is the safest course to fol- 
low for the welfare of our country. 

We are not going to get anywhere in 
this food-for-war program until the time 
comes that our farm organizations, our 
Department of Agriculture, the Agricul- 
tural Committees of the House and of the 
Senate, and the other agricultural people 
in this country, once and for all, decide 
on what our war agricultural program 
should be. Our agricultural organiza- 
tions are very well agreed among them- 
Selves. 

Our committee has had several confer- 
ences with General Hershey lately ask- 
ing his opinion in connection with labor 
on the farms during the war. I say right 
here and now that neither General 
Hershey, nor any local draft board, can 
be rightly subjected to any criticism until 
the agricultural people themselves—yes; 
until we as a Congress ourselves—have 
a definite food program so that General 
Hershey and the draft board can carry 
it out; otherwise we are going to end up 
in chaos. Our surpluses are being de- 
pleted. We will face starvation in this 
country if we follow false leadership in 
this food program. We will have all 
food rationed. The time has come when 
I think we should take a little time, as 
in the consideration of this bill today, 
to try to analyze what effect these pro- 
visions will have on the future of this 
country. 

For example, I think I am as familiar 
as the average Member with the Farm 
Security Administration. Ihave followed 
their operations ever since they started. 
But if you stand here today and vote to 
abolish the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, you must realize that you will be 
leaving stranded two or three hundred 
million dollars’ worth of loans scattered 
all over the United States. We must 
proceed with care, caution, and common 
sense. We will be legislating against the 
best interests of our rural people. Can 
anyone deny that rural relief is not as 
pyr ad of consideration as urban 
relie 
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We must approach these problems in 
a common-sense way or otherwise we are 
going to end up by doing much more 
harm than good. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, doubt- 
less many mistakes were made in 1933, 
1934, and 1935, but at least something 
was attempted, something was done and, 
generally, I think the country, and es- 
pecially the farmers, profited by it. Mis- 
takes were made in this whole rehabili- 
tation program. I know that we must 
concede it. Many of those mistakes have 
been carried over from year to year, but 
let us not condemn the whole adminis- 
tration because certain mistakes were 
made. In other words, do not take up 
the exceptions and say that they repre- 
2 the general rule, because they do 
not. 

Iam in accord with the views expressed 
by the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Cootry] that is insofar as he says 
he favors fee simple titles rather than 
leasehold estates. I agree with him, 
and if the Farm Security Administration 
is abusing the laws of Congress by going 
outside of the law and causing leasehold 
estates to be established instead of fee 
simple titles, we can, by a very simple 
amendment, prevent that. So let us stop 
the things that are bad rather than try 
to condemn the whole thing which will 
include many things which are good. 

I know that the Tenant Purchase Act 
is being administered in a splendid way 
in my section of the country. I know 
that there are many farmers who are 
enabled to buy homes who would not be 
privileged to buy them were it not for 
that very constructive act of Congress. 
Did you know that payments on tenant- 
purchase loans are about the best that 
this Government has today? I doubt 
that payments on R. F. C. loans are as 
good or payments from any class or group 
as the payments are on the tenant-pur- 
chase loans. 

The Farm Security Administration was 
criticized the other day because they ad- 
vanced money to pay poll taxes. When 
the farm is in Texas—I do not know 
whether it is that way ir other poll-tax 
Sates or not—you can pay your poll tax 
without paying your property tax, but it 
is a violation of law to pay your property 
tax without paying you: poll tax. So 
this agency we set up to help the farmers 
pay their taxes where their security was 
considered ample were in the position of 
not being able to pay their property taxes 
unless they did pay their poll taxes. 
They were forced to pay their poll taxes 
in many cases in order to pay the prop- 
erty tax. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
REES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
the Secretary of Agriculture has recently 
announced that farmers who have vol- 
unteer wheat must plow it up or be 
penalized in accordance with the farm 
quota law. We have, in the Middle West, 
thousands of acres of what is known as 
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volunteer wheat. It appears now that if 
permitted to ripen, it will be almost as 
good as the planted crop. I am informed 
it is estimated that this volunteer wheat 
crop may amount to as much as six or 
eight million bushels of wheat. 

It just seems to me that a plan should 
be worked out so that farmers will not 
be required to plow under a prospective 
crop of wheat or be penalized to the extent 
of 50 or 60 cents per bushel. 

Such a policy does not, in my judg- 
ment, fit into our present-day program. 
It does not belong in a peacetime pro- 
gram and it certainly does not belong in 
a wartime program. In fact, it does not 
make common sense. 

At this very hour farmers are being 
asked to produce more food and to con- 
serve more of it and yet, in the same 
breath, in order to comply with Govern- 
ment rules and regulations, farmers are 
ordered to plow up thousands of acres of 
wheat or pay the penalties prescribed by 
law. We are deeply concerned right now 
because it is likely there will be a shortage 
of farm help. 

Mr. Chairman, there ought to be some 
way by which this surplus wheat crop 
may be saved. If it appears that it may 
depress the wheat market a little, then 
put it in storage until it is needed, be- 
cause a time will come when we are going 
to need it and we will need it badly. Let 
the farmer, if he wants to do so, credit 
it against his next year’s crop, that he 
may not plant or that, if planted, might 
be a failure. 

Let him credit it against his soil-con- 
servation payments and parity payments 
to which he may be entitled, and further- 
more, we should in any event let him feed 
it to his livestock and poultry without 
penalty payments. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not see any excuse, 
especially in view of the present situation, 
for penalizing a farmer who feeds his ex- 
cess wheat to his livestock. The Govern- 
ment right now is emphasizing the great 
need for beef, pork, poultry, and dairy 
products. Farmers are being asked to in- 
crease these commodities in large 
amounts. That being the case, one of 
the least things that could be done is to 
permit the use of this surplus grain for 
livestock and poultry feed. All of the 
Allied Nations of the world are looking 
to us right now to furnish materials to 
win the war. One of the most impor- 
tant of these materials is food. Wheat 
either directly or indirectly comprises a 
great part of that food. You talk about 
stock piles of war materials, a little stock 
pile of grain is likely to be pretty impor- 
tant in the months to come. 

Mr. Chairman, it just cannot be right 
when people in this country and through- 
out the countries of the world are in dire 
need of food when we, by rule or regu- 
lation, destroy a little surplus that we 
temporarily have on hand. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is not less food we want, it is more 
food. 

Mr. Chairman, there was a time when 
we gave credit to a farmer who grew two 
blades of grass where one grew before. 
It cannot be right that in view of the 
world situation we should penalize the 
farmer for doing that very thing. 
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Mr. Chairman, the farmers of this 
country are among the most loyal of the 
American citizens. You can depend 
upon them to do their part in the prose- 
cution of this war. 

Our farmers are willing and glad to 
comply with the request that they in- 
crease their efforts in the production of 
food. All they ask is for a fair and decent 
price for their products on the basis of 
what they are required to pay for the 
things they buy. They will do it under the 
handicap of shortage of labor they will 
work harder and they will work longer 
hours in order to get the job done. Mr. 
Chairman, it is my opinion that people in 
all lines of work, everywhere, including 
Government workers, industry, and labor, 
are going to find it necessary in this very 
crucial period ahead of us to make more 
effort, to work longer hours, and to make 
more sacrifice in the prosecution of the 
terrible war in which we are engulfed. 
We are going to find it necessary to tem- 
porarily give up a good many of our 
peacetime events in order to see to it that 
our production is big enough and great 
enough to provide the materials and 
equipment that are going to be required 
in the carrying out of the gigantic pro- 
gram that is immediately ahead of us. 

Mr. Chairman, along with this we are 
going to need a better understanding as 
well as a greater cooperation of effort in 
order to reach the goal of efficiency that 
is necessary at the present hour. 

I plead for an understanding among 
all groups of all kinds of every walk of life 
in America for a combined effort in meet- 
ing the greatest challenge that our coun- 
try has ever experienced. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses in connection with 
the publication, indexing, illustration, and 
distribution of bulletins, documents, and re- 
ports, the preparation, distribution, and dis- 
play of agricultural motion and sound pic- 
tures, and exhibits, and the coordination of 
informational work in the Department, 
$490,144, together with such amounts from 
other appropriations or authorizations as are 
provided in the schedules in the Budget for 
the fiscal year 1943 for such expenses, which 
several amounts or portions thereof, as may 
be determined by the Secretary, not exceeding 
a total of $189,691, shall be transferred to 
and made a part of this appropriation, of 
which total appropriation amounts not ex- 
ceeding those specified may be used for the 
purposes enumerated as follows: For per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia, 
$555,891; for preparation and display of ex- 
hibits, including cooperation with other bu- 
reaus and offices of the Department, and with 
Federal, State, county, municipal, and other 
agencies, and State, interstate, international, 
and other fairs or events held within the 
United States, $70,832; for the preparation, 
distribution, and display of motion and sound 
pictures, including cooperation with Federal, 
State, county, municipal, and other agencies, 
$68,905: Provided, however, That if the total 


-amounts of the appropriations or authoriza- 


tions for the fiscal year 1943 from which 
transfers to this appropriation are herein au- 
thorized shall at any time exceed or fall 
below the amounts estimated, respectively, 
therefor in the Budget for 1943, the amounts 
transferred or to be transferred therefrom 
to this appropriation and the amount which 
may be expended for personal services in the 
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District of Columbia shall be increased or. 
decreased in such amounts as the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, after a hearing 
thereon with representatives of the Depart- 
ment, shall determine are appropriate to the 
requirements as changed by such reductions 
or increases in such appropriations or au- 
thorizations: Provided further, That when 
and to the extent that in the judgment of 
the Secretary of Agriculture agricultural ex- 
hibits and motion and sound pictures relating 
to the authorized programs of the various 
agencies of the Department can be more ad- 
vantageously prepared, displayed, or distrib- 
uted by the Office of Information, as the cen- 
tral agency of the Department therefor, addi- 
tional funds not exceeding $300,000 for these 
purposes may be transferred to and made a 
part of this appropriation, from the funds 
applicable, and shall be available for the ob- 
jects specified herein, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia: Provided 
further, That in the preparation of motion 
pictures or exhibits by the Department, not 
exceeding a total of $10,000 may be used for 
the temporary employment, by contract or 
otherwise, of specialists, technicians, and ex- 
perts, without regard to the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DIRKSEN: Page 


9, line 12, strike out “$555,891” and insert 
“$455,891.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the second 
amendment, which I have sent to the 
desk, dealing with the Office of Informa- 
tion, be read at this time, and I shall ask 
also unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes on both amend- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will report the other amend- 
ment, 

There was no objection, and the Clerk 
read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DIRKSEN: Page 


11, line 3, strike out “$1,500,000” and insert 
“$1,000,000,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the right to object, although I do not 
expect to; but am I to understand that 
certain Members are to be given as high 
as 10 minutes and 15 minutes each 
to explain their proposed amendments, 
when other Members will get cut down 
to 2% minutes? 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, cer- 
tainly the subcommittee has not objected 
to the gentleman speaking, and I am 
sure that he will be able to get such time 
as he requires. I am sure the House and 
the gentleman will have an opportunity, 
and I hope my colleague’s suggestion will 
be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, let me 
Say at the outset that the gentlemen from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver] has done a splen- 
did job as chairman of the subcommittee, 
dealing with agricultural appropriations. 
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He has worked hard and assidiously, 
early and late, for 5 solid weeks, morn- 
ings and afternoons. As I have said on 
a previous occasion, I take off my hat to 
him for his diligence. I think he is one 
of the outstanding chairmen of the sub- 
committees on the over-all Committee 
on Appropriations. We differ and have 
differed in committee at times. We have 
differed on some of the items, but I pro- 
pose in the main to support the decisions 
taken by the chairman, except that I 
think there are some matters of policy 
on which there is a cleavage of opinion 
and there are some items that I honestly 
believe can be cut at the present time as 
not directly conducive to the welfare of 
the farmer. They do have some rela- 
tionship to the farmer, but it is rather 
remote, and probably at this particular 
time we can dispense with these items. 
That is particularly true of the two 
amendments on the desk. The first one 
is to strike out $100,000 oi the salaries 
and expenses in the Office of Information, 
and the second is to cut the item for 
printing and binding $500,000. They 
have 196 people working in the Office of 
Information at the present time. Some 
o. them are high salaried. It occurs to 
me that we are not going to win the war 
with literature, and if these can be dis- 
pensed with or curtailed at the present 
time to the point where it will not seri- 
ously affect this activity, then the Con- 
gress in all conscience ought to adopt the 
amendments. 

The item of $55v,000 for the Office of 
Information is expended for general] in- 
formational work, for publication con- 
trol for the distribution of agricultural 
information to the public. It includes 
an item of $55,000 for the preparation 
and distribution of agricultural informa- 
tion to the press, and it occurs to me 
that here is an item on which we can 
all agree to some extent to some kind 
of a cut, because it is only on these dis- 
pensable things in which we can make a 
cut. We can safely take $100,000 out of 
this item, and very safely take $500,000 
out of the item for printing and binding. 
If gentlemen care to examine the proj- 
ect statement which is included in the 
hearings. you will find that $1,500,000- 
plus transferred from other agencies in- 
cludes $1,056,000 for job work. It in- 
cludes a host of publications, such as 
Agriculture in the Americas; that litile 
blue folder called The Agricultura] Sit- 
uation; Annual Reports; the little dodger 
called Briefly Speaking; Congressional 
Documents; Consumers’ Guide; Crops 
and Markets Bulletin; Experiment Sta- 
tion Record; Extension Service Review; 
Fire Contro. Notes; Farmers’ Bulletin 
Lists; Foreign Agriculture; Forest Fold- 
ers; Inventories of Seeds and Plants Im- 
ported; Instructions and Procedures for 
Agricultural Adjustment; Administration 
Journal; Agricultural Research; Monthly 
Lists of Publications; R. E. A. Notes; 
R. E. A. Instructions, Information, Serv- 
ice, and Regulatory Announcements; 
Soil Conservation Magazine; unnum- 
bered publications; the Yearbook; Statis- 
tical Yearbook. It also includes $170,000 
for research technical bulletins and $395,- 
000 for farmers’ bulletins and leaflets. 
Surely, out of nearly $1,990,000 for publi- 
cations, we can squeeze out $500,000, and 
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we can squeeze out $100,000 from the sal- 
ary and expenses account, and diminish 
safely the 196 people who are now work- 
ing in that activity. 

If this money is saved, you can buy 
two bombers and send them over to the 
Philippines. The boys in the fox holes 
of the Bataan Peninsula, according to 
press reports, have been taking up a col- 
lection of their own for the purpose of 
buying a bomber. Well, let us help them. 
Let us cut some of the money out of the 
Office of Information. Let us dispose of 
some of the printing and binding in this 
rather perilous hour and save enough 
money to send two bombers to the boys 
in the Philippines. 

I ask that you support both amend- 
ments. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendments, and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The ‘CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate very deeply the kindly remarks 
which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] has made on more than one 
occasion concerning myself and the type 
of service I have been able to render, 
although I am unable to feel that his 
commendation is justified. I have sim- 
ply done as have all members of our sub- 
committee, the best I could do within my 
limited ability in dealing with some very 
troublesome subject matters. 

I have the highest degree of admira- 
tion for the gentleman from Dlinois. In 
my judgment, he is one of the ablest 
Members of the House. He is sincere. 
He is conscientious. In endeavoring to 
bring about the adoption of this amend- 
ment making a very substantial reduc- 
tion in the funds for the Office of Infor- 
mation, which the amendment contem- 
plates, he is undoubtedly acting in good 
faith. Yet I feel the adoption of this 
amendment would be a very grave mis- 
take—a mistake which would possibly be 
more injurious to agriculture than the 
taking of a similar amount of money 
from almost any other place in the bill 
where it might be done. This is the edu- 
cational service for agriculture. This is 
the place where the farmers’ bulletins 
are provided, the yearbooks are provided; 
where exhibits are prepared for State and 
county fairs. There are a multitude of 
educational activities which are carried 
on with the funds which are provided for 
this informational work. 

There has been a great deal of ridicule 
in recent years of farmers’ bulletins. 
Reference was made yesterday, possibly 
simply as a matter of good humor and not 
for the purpose of ridiculing the Office 
of Information, to an alleged publica- 
tion some years ago of a bulletin called 
The Love Life of the Bull Frog. Now, 
as a matter of fact, that canard was ex- 
ploded years ago by Chairman Buchanan 
of the full Committee on Appropriations, 
who placed in the House Recorp material 
showing that the publication in question 
was not gotten out by the Department of 
Agriculture at all, and was not circulated 
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as a farmers’ bulletin. A great deal of 
this ridicule which is heaped upon the 
Department is similarly unjustified. 

Some reference was made on yester- 
day to the Department getting out bulle- 
tins on the subject of Housekeeping Made 
Easier, and some other subject matters 
which would be of interest only to the 
housewives of the country. While we 
are endeavoring to help the farmers by 
furnishing them with educational mate- 
rials I would see no objection to furnish- 
ing information, where we can do so, to 
make a little easier the burden which is 
being borne by the farmers’ wives. I 
send out these bulletins all the time in 
my district, upon request. I have a dis- 
trict which is largely agricultural. I 
want to tell you another thing I do: I 
have a mailing list of about 3,000 boys 
and girls in my district between the ages 
of 16 and 21. I write at least 1 letter 
to each of those boys and girls every 
year. I invite them to communicate 
with me about publications of the Gov- 
ernment which they may want. I send 
out to them thousands of those publica- 
tions, including publications of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Do not those 
boys and girls have the right, if they 
want to, to study the problems which are 
related to the farms on which they are 
living and where, in most instances, they 
will continue to live? Is that something 
that we ought to just undertake to cut 
out arbitrarily? 

There are places in this bill where you 
can make cuts. Our committee has 
pointed out some places where, in our 
judgment, cuts could be made that we 
did not feel justified in making because 
the Congress had only recently, by legis- 
lative action, expressed what appeared to 
be its will as to a continuance of certain 
types of appropriations. Those econo- 
mies run into the scores of millions of 
dollars—not just a comparatively small 
amount. If what you want to do is save 
money, may I not ask that you examine 
carefully portions of the report which 
deal with these subject matters in which 
the subcommittee feels that economies 
running into considerable sums might 
well be effected? But please do not de- 
stroy, hamper, or curtail the educational 
service of the Department of Agriculture. 

It may be true, and I feel that it is 
true, that if we had facilities for care- 
ful examination, finding out just where 
economies might be effected, if we had 
say 10 men representing the House of 
Representatives who could at all times 
be in touch with the operations of the 
Department in Washington and in the 
field, and find out what is being carried 
on, we could effect economies and do it 
upon a proper basis. I feel sure, as a 
great many other Members do, that a 
great deal of money is being wasted. 
But when we come to economize I hope 
that we will insist upon having the proper 
evidence upon which to base economy, to 
determine just what money is being spent 
which ought not to be spent, and why, 
and not make a general cut, based upon 
nothing except our desire to economize. 

Now, if you can secure a copy of the 
volume of justifications relating to the 
Office of Information I hope you will ex- 
amine the numerous projects which are 
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listed and to which a portion of the funds 
available to this office are allotted. For 
example, $100,000 is allotted to the Field 
Information Service. Does the gentle- 
man propose that any of his proposed 
reduction shall be taken from that item? 
He does not say. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. TARVER. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. RICH. Does not the gentleman 
believe that when we make a reduction 
on one of these appropriation bills that 
the Department will use the reduced 
amount for the best interest of the de- 
partment? Would the Department nec- 
essarily apply the entire reduction to one 
item the gentleman might mention? 

Mr. TARVER. Ido not agree with the 
gentleman and I will state why, and in 
saying this Iam not any more critical of 
the Department of Agriculture than I 
would be of any other department of the 
Government: Whenever you undertake to 
make a general cut and let them appor- 
tion it, they are not going to apportion it 
to the reduction of personnel. They may 
apportion it to the reduction of farmers’ 
bulletins or yearbooks, or something else, 
but they are not going to drop anybody 
from the rolls. 

Mr. RICH. If the gentleman will 
yield 

Mr. TARVER. No; 
further at this time. 

That is not said in a critical spirit, but 
it is something we all know is true of 
every department of the Government, 
not merely the Department of Agricul- 
ture. If therefore you are going to effect 
a saving, I think you ought to point out 
what you expect them to discontinue, 
what you expect them to curtail. Take, 
for example, the list of projects under 
printing and binding. There are 27 or 
28 of them. They cover everything from 
the Consumers’ Guide, to which the gen- 
tleman has made reference, to the pro- 
duction and printing of the yearbooks, 
insofar as that work is done in the De- 
partment, and various items of statistical 
information. They also cover the farm- 
ers’ bulletins, and the production and 
printing of farmers’ bulletins. The vari- 
ous amounts are stated in connection 
with each project. Now, just what does 
the gentleman want them to abandon? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man gladly. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute in order to answer the 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Since the gentle- 
man is on that page in the estimates, 
matters that we do not have access to, 
could the gentleman advise the House as 
to the total cost of the preparation, pub- 
lication, and printing of the Agricultural 
Yearbook? I have been unable to find 
it in the hearings. 

Mr. TARVER. The estimate for 1943 
for the Agricultural Yearbook in this 
statement is $25,000. That is the ex- 
pense item for this purpose, carried in 
this bill. 


I do not yield 
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I may say to the gentleman, inasmuch 
as he says this information is not acces- 
sible to him, that it is accessible to him 
or to any other Member of the House. 
Any Member may have access to these 
volumes, six in number, I believe, con- 
taining justifications considered by the 
committee in connection with this bill, 
if they so desire. They are lying here 
on our desk. They have been in the 
committee room, and anybody who wants 
to examine them is at perfect liberty to 
do so. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
a member of the committee, rise? 

Mr. RICH. In support of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, this coun- 
try is at war. It is going to be necessary 
for every Member of Congress to do 
everything he can to economize in the 
regular appropriations. If I understood 
the gentleman from Georgia correctly, 
he said it would cost $25,000 to publish 
the Yearbook. 

er TARVER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. RICH. As I understand it, each 
Member of Congress gets 400 Yearbooks. 
That means that more than 160,000 
copies of the Yearbook are published. 
Does the gentleman mean to tell me they 
are published for $25,000? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes; I do. I wish the 
„ would examine the justifica- 

on. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield, 

Mr. MONRONEY. According to the 
hearings the total number of Agricul- 
tural Yearbooks printed is 247,000. I 
just cannot conceive that this gigantic 
production costs no more than $25,000. 
I am sure there must be some mistake 
or misunderstanding. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman from 
Georgia must be wrong. 

Mr. TARVER, I am glad the gentle- 
man finds the Department of Agriculture 
is so much more economical than he 
thought it was. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman has re- 
ferred to certain statistics, but I venture 
the assertion that when the item comes 
to tne Printing Committee we shall 
find taat the gentleman from Georgia is 
wrong in that statement. 

Mr. TARVER. I want to give the gen- 
tleman the opportunity to examine this. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman has a jus- 
tification here that states it will cost 
$25,000. Later we will find out from the 
Public Printer whether these figures are 
wrong. They must have misinformed 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is that not the 
figure for the Office of Information and 
not the figure for the printing and bind- 
ing? 

Mr. RICH. I do not know what they 
mean here, but I do know that you can- 
not publish that many books with the 
number of pages that these books have 
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in them for 825,000. I am not gullible 
enough to think that that can be done. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. May 
I ask the gentleman why they charge the 
farmer a dollar a book if the Department 
can print them for that amount? 

Mr. RICH. Well, there are a lot of 
things this Congress does and no one 
seems to understand. Here is the point 
we have to get to right now. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois has offered an 
amendment here to cut down this print- 
ing bill. Certainly we can cut the print- 
ing bill of all these Government depart- 
ments in half and it will not interfere 
with the farmers of this country at the 
present time. The farmers will be glad 
to cooperate in cutting down the expense 
of the regular appropriations of Govern- 
ment because the farmers are patriotic 
people, they are good citizens and they 
want to see this country win the war. 
We cannot win it if we are going to go 
ahead and by these regular appropria- 
tions for Government departments spend 
the money that we are spending. It 
just cannot be done. And where are 
you going to get the money? It is up to 
us to economize. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RICH. 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Am I correct when 
I say that the Agricultural Yearbooks 
for this year were not printed in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at all, but are 
printed under contract—a bid contract— 
in Tennessee? If that is correct we 
should not have all this dispute about 
what the books cost. The figures should 
be immediately available. 

Mr. RICH. We will get this informa- 
tion for you before the day is over, or 
we will see if we cannot get the infor- 
mation and tell you where the books are 
printed, how many are being printed, and 
what it is going to cost. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. My understanding is 
that the getting up of the books cost 
$25,000, but that the printing cost is 
nearer $250,000. That is what the hear- 
ings show, as I understand. 

Mr. RICH. I just learned that 45,000 
volumes of this Yearbook were pub- 
lished outside the Government Printing 
Office and that the cost of 246,000 vol- 
umes using over 1,000,000 pounds of pa- 
per was about $150,000. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee will try to get us the absolute, 
definite information on the total cost of 
the preparation of the Yearbook, which 
was my question to him. It is my under- 
standing that it exceeds even the $200,000 


I yield to the gentleman 


and more nearly approaches $600,000, but 
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I have not a definite figure to give the 
House. 

I want to support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen]. I believe he is proceeding 
in absolutely the right direction. The 
gentleman has offered an amendment 
which would cut this item $10,000 more 
than I had anticipated reducing the item 
for the Office of Information by an 
amendment I had planned to offer. If 
you will add up the sums made available 
to the Office of Information without the 
reduction proposed by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], you will find 
that the paragraph carries authority to 
spend $979,731. Now, that is pretty big 
money for a press agency. They will 
employ 170 for the coming year and em- 
ployed last year 210. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee told us how 
hard they worked in preparation of these 
farm bulletins, yet the pages of his own 
committee hearings show rather plainly 
that the total number of bulletins pre- 
pared last year by this Department were 
only 41 new bulletins. The rest of the 
bulletin business is mailed out. Those 
bulletins, according to testimony before 
the committee headed by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Tarver], continue 
largely without change from year to year. 
This famous housekeeping bulletin that 
was mentioned here as being of such great 
value, according to a page in the com- 
mittee hearings, was revised in the 
twenties and has not been revised since. 

Mr. Chairman, we are going to have to 
dig into appropriations, look into every 
one of them, and try to find where we 
can secure reductions. Any newspaper- 
man will tell you that the newspaper 
publicity from the Department of Agri- 
culture is not worth the paper it is 
written on. We can reduce this $100,000, 
and the farmers of America will not 
suffer one single bit. 

May I call your attention to the fact 
that in this information section there is 
a travel-expense item of $29,200. To 
illustrate how these items have a habit 
of increasing, may I mention that this 
same Department spent in 1941 a total 
of only $4,091 for travel. There is an in- 
crease of seven times in 2 years so far as 
the travel fund is concerned. A hundred 
thousand reduction as proposed so far 
as the Office of Information is concerned 
will help eliminate some of this travel 
fund that has been going into this bill. 
I hope the committee sees fit to support 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, as one of the newer 
Members here I have tried to be seen 
and not heard frequently since becoming 
a Member of this House. My attention 
has been called in this bill and others 
to the fact that on each occasion when 
amendment is offered to reduce any ap- 
propriation the distinguished chairman 
of the committee immediately will say, 
“Well, reduce somewhere else, but not 
here and now.” 

It so happens in this particular mat- 
ter that it has been called to our atten- 
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tion that we should not cut down the 
educational program of the Department 
of Agriculture, that these items for which 
the gentleman from Illinois has offered 
his amendment have to do with the 
printing and publication of pamphlets, 
yearbooks, and things of that sort which 
go to the farmers of our country. 

I may say to the distinguished subcom- 
mittee here that certainly we can cut out 
some of those pamphlets and some of 
those yearbooks, for this reason. My 
information is that we intend to have an 
army of about 7,000,000 men, who are 
going out of this country as far as par- 
ticipating in farming is concerned. Cer- 
tainly one of the boys with General Mac- 
Arthur in the Philippines does not need 
the distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia to send him a pamphlet on agricul- 
ture at this time. 

I have been sending out these pam- 
phlets and these yearbooks to the folks in 
my section, and I dare say that there is 
not a man who has received one of those 
pamphlets or yearbooks who would not 
be glad to use the same old book again 
next year and do without a new one if 
he could see this Congress bear down and 
reduce some of the items as we go along 
the trail. He is going to use last year’s 
automobile and last year’s tires; he is 
going to farm with last year’s old tractor 
and last year’s mules. I say to you that 
now is a mighty sorry time for this Con- 
gress to spend the money of these people 
trying to educate them how to farm, when 
we are taking out of farming operations 
so many people who will not have time to 
use educational facilities. They are not 
going to have time to try out a new type 
tractor because that new invention is 
going into the armed service. 

In the consideration of this bill, let 
us consider a reduction of each item as 
we come to it, because if we do not do 
that we will be through with the bill and 
there will be no chance to reduce. 

It was said here awhile ago by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of this subcommit- 
tee that what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander, or the other way 
around, I believe it is. It is high time 
that we show the people of our Nation 
that we are going to cut out some of this 
sauce for any gander. 

Something I have found—I think I 
have found—in the short time I have 
been in this Congress is that the gentle- 
man’s statement that no department of 
this Government is going to cut down 
personnel is accurate. It appears to be 
true. I say that any department in this 
Nation, unless it is the War Department, 
the Navy Department, or an agency 
closely connected with national defense, 
that is not willing to cut down the per- 
sonnel in that department certainly is 
not patriotic, and this Congress needs to 
do something about it. Each two men 
in my section are doing the work that 
three men did last year, and I dare say 
that each Member of this Congress is 
doing the work that two Congressmen 
did 2 years ago or 3 years ago. It is high 
time for this Congress to determine who 
is running the country, whether it 1s 
these departments that refuse to cut 
their personnel during this time of emer- 
gency when men are needed in other 
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fields, or whether it is the Congress. I 
am inclined to the belief you will find 
that the departments are running this 
Government. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. JOHNS. I was very glad to hear 
the gentleman make this splendid talk 
with reference to the farmer. I think we 
can cut some of these departments about 
75 percent. If these experts want jobs, 
we can find jobs for them on the farms 
of this country, and they do not need to 
work for the Government at $3,800 a 
year. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The same thing is 
true in my section, I may add. 

May I say further that as far as I 
know, despite the great hardships that 
are being placed on the farmers in my 
section and the small business men, there 
is not one who is not glad to face the sit- 
uation and accept what this Government 
is giving him, provided this Congress 
will demonstrate that it, too, is ready to 
cut down nonessential spending. De- 
spite the restrictions on getting ma- 
chinery parts and machinery, the re- 
strictions on labor and the other restric- 
tions we are placing on these men, and 
the automobiles and tires that are taken 
away from them, I have not yet had a 
complaint. They are glad to contribute 
their part. Let us contribute ours. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been well said 
that a well-informed people is the best 
security for America. It is also true that 
a well-informed farmer is the best secu- 
rity for America. 

I have sat for 7 years on the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. Yes, I have some 
agriculture in my district. The great 
iron-ore mines and the great copper 
mines are there. Was it the copper 
miner who came here and asked to take 
agriculture out of the dumps, that asked 
for parity payments, that asked for sub- 
sidies? Was it the iron-ore miner? Was 
it the great industrial area of Detroit? 
No, it was the farmer of Michigan and 
the farmer of every State in the Union 
that came here when the country was 
running riot and wild and asked us to 
help him. We as a Congress did help 
him. I can safely say that in the 7 years 
I have been on the Committee on Agri- 
culture I know that the farmer has been 
helped. The income of the farmer has 
been increased. 

There is one thing you must remem- 
ber. It might be good politics not to op- 
pose but to go 100 percent down the line 
for every direct War or Navy appropria- 
tion and fight to the limit any other ap- 
propriation, but it is wrong economy. 
It is not the kind of economy that will 
win this war. If you are going to win 
this war, you will have to place in the 
bellies of the soldiers and the people of 
this Nation the food necessary to keep 
them going. You must do this as well as 
produce bombers. 

It was said on the floor of the House 
that the boys in MacArthur’s outfit were 
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collecting money to buy a bomber. I un- 
derstand that General MacArthur says 
that is not true. It is propaganda, prop- 
aganda that is being spread throughout 
this Nation, to the effect that the farmer 
and those who are trying to help the 
farmer are not participating directly in 
the war program. 

During the 7 years I have served on 
the Committee on Agriculture I have 
heard from the mouths of every one of 
them, and they are sincere, that our pro- 
gram should have as its ultimate goal a 
family-sized farm for more individuals, 
to bring to the individual farmer a fam- 
ily-sized farm that he can operate. This 
will be the basis of a really democratic 
Nation, a basis upon which to build ac- 
tual democracy, instead of going toward 
the end of building up the commercial or 
the industrial farmer. 

I assure you that the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture are studying 
that and trying to do everything they 
can along that line, each and every one 
of them. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOOK. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Nichols). Is 
there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. I can assure you that 
each and every one of them is endeavor- 
ing to help the family-sized farm opera- 
tor and to make landowners out of ten- 
ants, but there seems to be the thought 
that if you strike from this bill the pro- 
visions for the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration you will help the small farmer of 
this Nation. The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration has helped the small farmer 
of this Nation. 

It was set up for and is providing help 
to the low-income farmer, and if you are 
going to have an increase in production 
in this Nation, you are not going to get it 
from the commercial or the large indus- 
trial farmer. You are going to get it by 
helping the small farmer, and if the 
small farmer had been given the proper 
help last year, here are some of the esti- 
mates of the Bureau of Economics on the 
proportion of increase in war production 
of food. The low-income farmers could 
have produced, if they had been reached 
by the special credit program earlier in 
the year, 16 percent of the increase in 
milk, 35 percent of the increase in pork 
and lard, 40 percent of the increase in 
eggs, 12 percent of the increase in pea- 
nuts, 6 percent in the increase of sugar 
beets, 17 percent of the increase in soya 
beans, 46 percent of the increase in to- 
matoes for canning, and 97 percent of the 
increase in gardens. Remember that 
this huge production of vital war foods 
should have come from the low-income 
farmers who today are standing idly by 
without resources, without credit, with- 
out guidance, and unable to participate 
in the defense of democracy if you strike 
out the Farm Security Administration 
program. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOOK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman has indi- 
cated, and I agree, that the farmer is in 
a better economic condition today than 
he has been for some considerable period 
of time. 

Mr. HOOK. That is right. 

Mr. KEEFE. And the gentleman in- 
fers that some portion, perhaps, of that 
economic security has been provided as 
a result of legislative enactment of cer- 
tain laws by this Congress. 

Mr. HOOK. That is right. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman indi- 
cate to what he ascribes the increase in 
the price of farm commodities that the 
farmer is enjoying at the present time? 

Mr. HOOK. To our Triple A program 
and the ever-normal granary. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the gentleman con- 
cede that the demand of the foreign 
countries arising out of the war effort has 
played a large part in the rise in the price 
of farm commodities? 

Mr. HOOK. That has played its pro- 
portionate part; but if it were not for the 
program set forth we would not have had 
the fine, healthy condition of agriculture 
in this country today. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman 
answer another question? 

Mr. HOOK. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman concedes, 
I assume, as one who has served upon 
the Committee on Agriculture, that today 
we are faced with a situation where we 
must have increased production of food? 

Mr. HOOK. That is right. 

Mr, KEEFE. Or we will be faced with 
the shortages that are prevalent through- 
out the world? 

Mr. HOOK. That is right. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the gentleman 
agree with me that as a part of the pro- 
gram to achieve that production we must 
assure to the farmers of this country a 
fair price, first, for their products? 

Mr. HOOK. Correct; a fair price. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. If the gentleman will 
permit, I would like to ask this question: 
Do I understand that the gentleman still 
is partial to the program of economic 
scarcity by which we sought to raise 
prices? 

Mr. HOOK. Let me answer the gen- 
tleman there. If it were not for the 
program of Triple A, today you would not 
have had your soil conservation and you 
would not be in position to grow two 
blades of grass where one grew before. 
Those acres that were taken out of pro- 
duction, those acres that were conserved, 
those acres that were built up, now stand 
as a great reservoir to meet the increase 
in production that is called for by the 
Government and which the farmer 
should make in order to produce for the 
world. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that those acres that have hereto- 
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fore been taken out of production and 
the fertility of which have been restored 
under the soil-conservation program, to- 
day, in the face of the demand for in- 
creased production, should be put back 
into production? 

Mr. HOOK. Oh, if they are needed for 
5 salvation of this Nation, yes; put them 

ack. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the gentleman’s in- 
formation indicate, as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the necessity 
for employing in this country every pro- 
ductive acre of land in order to provide 
food surpluses to guard against the pos- 
sibility of the inflationary tendency that 
the President and everyone else has 
pointed out as being imminent? 

Mr. HOOK. It is my understanding 
that that problem is going to be reached, 
and it is my understanding that we are 
now in position, today, to se those fa- 
cilities when they are needed. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman agrees, 
does he not, that, as a matter of plain 
economics, you never can haye dangerous 
inflation in the prices of farm commodi- 
ties so long as you have a real surplus? 

Mr. HOOK. Right; and I believe an 
economy of abundance is the greatest 
economy for democracy. 

Mr. KEEFE. I am glad to hear the 
gentleman say that. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me to submit a unan- 
imous-consent request? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, before 
the gentleman begins, will he yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think, in view of all 
the colloquy that we have had, we ought 
to call attention to the fact that there are 
two amendments pending, one to strike 
out $100,000 from salaries in the Office of 
Information, and the other to reduce the 
printing and binding item by $500,000. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, let us get back to the proposal 
that is immediately before the Commit- 
tee. There was a time in the early days 
of my service in this body—and, by the 
way, I am beginning today on my twen- 
tieth year—back in the days of prohibi- 
tion, when any man who dared to get up 
on the floor of this House and raise his 
voice or hand in any way touching pro- 
hibition appropriations, or anything re- 
lated to that same subject, was immedi- 
ately labeled in league with the brew- 
ers and the bootleggers and the people 
who wanted to tear down the act. So 
it is tcday. Anyone who suggests that 
in this emergency—and I do not believe 
we really realize yet that we are in an 
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awful fix in this country—anyone now 
who suggests that we might cut off a few 
things here and there with which we 
might well do in normal times, he is 
labeled as being against the farmer. 
Gentlemen say that agriculture is im- 
portant. Of course it is. It is just as 
important to feed a man as it is to put 
a gun in his hands, but you cannot feed 
him on farm bulletins, or on these ex- 
perts down here getting up information 
in Information Service. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I have 
not the time. We are right at this time 
in the midst of combing the Government 
departments to see where we can get 
personnel out of these various depart- 
ments not engaged in war effort, and put 
them in the war game. Here is where 
you can get them. You can get them 
out of these departments, and you can 
take literally thousands of these super- 
visory-management-nuisance agents off 
the road that are traveling all the time, 
around the country, telling the farmer 
what to do. There were times when 
agriculture was depressed, and when it 
was necessary to send people out to help 
the farmer. He could not walk, he could 
not stand up; but today, all the farmer 
needs is to have some ground, and to put 
some seeds in the ground, and then that 
nobody should get in his way. That is 
all you need to have. Take the obstacles 
and the obstructions out of the road and 
Jet him work, and you need not worry 
about American agriculture or the farm- 
ers, they will take care of themselves and 
they will feed the world, as they will have 
to feed the world. There is no reason 
why in these bureaus in the Agricultural 
Department, and in every other depart- 
ment in this terrible emergency we can- 
not spare and pinch and economize a 
little. In every bill that has come before 
this committee, the independent offices 
appropriation bill, the deficiency appro- 
priation.bill, we have cut personnel and 
we have cut travel, and we have cut com- 
munications, and have even suggested 
working longer hours to do everything 
we could to cut nonessential expenditures 
in order to divert every penny we have 
and every ounce of manpower into war 
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cannot now today, as I hope we will, cut 
out some of these things without any loss 
to the farmer or any loss to his impor- 
tance in this emergency. 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the subcommittee that has 
participated in the writing of this bill 
and spent long hours in hearings, it is 
not only right and proper, but I feel it 
my duty to defend the bill as written. 
The committee has no feeling at all 
against any Member who wants to at- 
tack the bill or reduce it in any particu- 
lar. That is both the privilege and the 
duty of every Member, if he believes 
that he can by such an attack better 
the bill; but every Member of this House 
must recognize this fact: Even though he 
has served here only a few months; 
_ that is, when a complex piece of legisla- 

tion—and this is a complex piece of leg- 
islation—is written, it must be written in 
the first instance by a committee, and 
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if the committee has conscientiously 
spent days and weeks and months in 
writing a bill, and then he must confess 
that he cannot say that they know they 
are right in detail on every item, surely 
no Member unless he sees fit to make a 
study of a particular item, should ask an 
increase or reduction to it and be given 
serious consideration. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. No; I have not the time. 
As to these cuts proposed by a member of 
the subcommittee who participated 
faithfully in the writing of this bill, per- 
haps he is right. I do not think he is. 
He presented his arguments to the com- 
mittee, and we voted them down, and 
while the matter was not presented in 
detail to the full committee of nearly 40 
members, still the full committee O. K.’d 
the bill as a whole. 

Let me show you what this would mean. 
First, remember this: This bill for the 
American farmer is cut 3344 percent 
one-half billion below what it was last 
year. When we take the transfers, this 
item is cut perhaps $150,000. Now it is 
proposed to make a 20-percent further 
cut in the Office of Information, and a 
3344 percent cut in the matter of printing 
and binding. The break-down indicates 
that the printing and binding in the De- 
partment of Agriculture here in Wash- 
ington, in order tc meet the needs of this 
great agency and twenty-five or thirty 
million people engaged in agriculture, 
runs over a million dollars itself. If you 
cut half a million off of it, you would 
have nothing left for bulletins, for in- 
formation, and about 6,000 extension 
agents thronghout the United States, to 
get information to them; for yearbooks, 
and all of these other items. Now, do 
you want to do that? 

I make these statements to point out 
to you how extremely difficult it is to 
arrive at a conclusion that you are doing 
the right thing, by either increasing or 
decreasing appropriations, unless you 
heve made a full understanding of the 
subject matter. 

I do not care how congested the city 
population which you may represent, I 
do not care what the background of your 
constituency may be, I assert that no 
man or woman in this House but must 
concede, that in our social order in these 
United States of America, agriculture is 
the most fundamental of all the callings 
we have. We could not equip or prepare 
an army, we could not maintain it in the 
field without agriculture. Agriculture is 
making its contribution beyond that of 
ali those of my profession or any other 
group in America. This is a service to 
the farmers, that you are diminishing, in 
a critical time, when you make these 
unwise reductions. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have gathered from the committee’s 
table the record of the names and ad- 
dresses of those farmers who have 
received $1,000 or more in connection 
with the agricultural program. My at- 
tention was called to this by the remarks 
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of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hook]. 

In looking over this schedule I find 
that in the State of Michigan there are 
listed nine farm operators who received 
as much as $1,000, and one of those, the 
American Life Insurance Co., drew about 
40 percent of the total amount listed, 
probably received on their collective 
farms. 

Michigan stands right at the bottom 
on this proposition, while some States 
have as high as five hundred to a thou- 
sand farmers listed here who drew those 
large checks. 

One other point: The Department of 
Agriculture has just informed me that 
for the House they are having printed 
177,200 copies of the Yearbook, for the 
Senate 54,450, for the Department of 
Agriculture 15,000, or a total of 246,650, 
and that the costs are now being com- 
piled. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I decline to yield. 
I have a letter from an important 
newspaper publisher, who makes this in- 
teresting comment: 

In any controversy involving organized 
labor I am sorry to say that I believe there 
are very few dailies willing to express their 
honest views because of the possible unfa- 
vorable reaction among labor groups in their 
own field. In fact, a daily publisher told 
me this last Friday. It is, of course, easy for 
them to continue to ride the farmer for at- 
tempting to protect himself in the matter 
of increasing living costs but I have yet to 
see in a metropolitan newspaper a frank and 
fair discussion of the wartime labor practices 
and their relation to agricultural demands. 


Incidentally, I think the farmers of 
this country have fed us, the parasites, 
for the last 15 or 20 years, at about a 
billion dollars loss per annum. For 
4 or 5 months they have had, approxi- 
mately, parity. When the housewife goes 
to the market today and finds one item 
on which she has to pay 145 percent of 
parity, she ccndemns agriculture gener- 
ally and forgets that she is buying a great 
many items today considerably below 
parity. 

So I am not too excited about how 
much the farmer is getting for his labor 
or how much he is digging the pocket- 
books of the American people today, for 
the farmer is certainly entitled to full 
parity of price. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I decline to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 


nizes the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 


PIERCE]. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
feel like making a real speech today, but 
I do want to call the attention of the 
membership to the very careful and well- 
informed remarks of the gentleman from 
Washington, Judge Leavy, a member of 
the committee which handled this bill. 
It is one of the last speeches he will make 
in this House, because he is going to the 
Federal bench. 

He certainly told us some real facts, 
He is one of the Members who has given 
most careful consideration and investi- 
gation to this bill. He called attention 
to the fact of the large decrease already 
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made in this bill as presented by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, Judge Tarver, and 
his committee. 

I think it is very ill-advised for those 
Members who have come recently to pro- 
pose amendments to acts with which they 
are practically unfamiliar, and the effect 
of which they are not in a position to 
determine. They are not informed on 
the legislative history of the fight that 
we have made during the last 9 years to 
bring the farmer up halfway to a bright 
day. Weremember, some of us, the con- 
ditions back in 1933 and 1934. It is the 
legislation that has been put through 

this House that has brought the moder- 
ate degree of mrosperity that the farmer 
now has. The industrial East shares 
this farm prosperity. 

Iam going to vote with the Appropria- 
tions Committee. I sincerely hope that 
this Committee of the Whole will vote the 
bill as presented for I think it is the re- 
sult of honest, hard intelligent study, 
after complete hearings. 

I am sure that to cut out the Farm 
Security Administration or seriously to 
cripple it will do great harm. I cannot 
understand how we of Oregon could have 
taken care of the thousands who came 
out of the Dust Bowl, given them a start 
in life as we have, if we had not had the 
Farm Security Administration. Out of 
their broken lives the F. S. A. has made 
ambitious and hopeful small farmers. 
They lent them a few dollars; they got 
them a little land, and they helped them 
commence gardening and raising sus ar 
beets and other irrigation crops. They 
successfully rehabilitated thousands. The 
F. S. A. has done great and constructive 
work in the Pacific Northwest. Any de- 
nial of financial resources to this helpful 
organization will be a blow to the under- 
privileged. The type of credit offered by 
F. S. A. is an essential part of our na- 
tional system of farm finance and it does 
not duplicate the work of any other 
agency. I have received quantities of 
letters from farmers I have long known 
in Oregon, not just migrants, telling of 
definite benefits derived from the activi- 
ties of the F. S. A. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, what 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
RUM] said about economy is only too true. 
We should have started our economy pro- 
gram 5 years ago. Some of us tried to 
do it but were not successful. While I 
have many farmers in my district, I could 

also claim it is an industrial district. It 
is about equally divided between agricul- 
ture and industry. I can go along and 
vote for this cut. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Crawrorb] said that when the housewife 
goes to market and finds that the price 
has been advanced on some one food 
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product she lays all advances in food to 
the farmer. When the farmers in my 
district send their eggs into the city of 
Chicago the teamsters over there just 
make them pay $50 for every truck that 
goes in and $5 a month dues. For every 
case of eggs we send, eggs which have 
been inspected by the State and Federal 
inspectors and sealed in the case within 
12 hours before, we have been asked to 
Pay $1.10 to the union even though it 
does not inspect an egg. Why not place 
the responsibility for the increased cost 
of food where it belongs? We do not like 
to pay that tribute, that extra cost that 
the union fellows are adding to all food 
taken into the city for the privilege of 
getting our foodstuffs onto the breakfast 
tables of the city folks, but you fellows 
will not support any amendment that 
would relieve us from paying that tribute 
to the unions. I wish the farmers would 
organize and use some of the machinery 
and procedure that is used by these 
teamsters’ unions and let the folks in the 
city go without their milk, their eggs, 
their butter, and fresh vegetables until 
they got rid of the racketeers. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is the gentleman 
going to overlook the move in Detroit 
now against their sending their livestock 
into the city? ; 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Sure. The team- 
sters’ union has been pulling that racket 
for some time. The only way farmers 
can get livestock to the market in the 
city of Detroit is to pay tribute to the 
teamsters’ union. If the farmer has a 
truckload of cattle he cannot go there to 
the stockyard and deliver them himself 
to the jobber or retailer without being 
held up. The people of Detroit who de- 
pend on the farmers for their living 
will not even see to it that he has the 
right to use the streets of the city until 
he has obtained a license from the union, 
paid the union for the exercise of his 
right to pass over the streets of Detroit. 

The unlawful action to which the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craw- 
ForD] just referred was brought to our 
attention the last of January and again 
early in February by two telegrams—the 
trouble has been of long standing and 
the pressure is increasing. The situation 
calls for action on the part of Congress. 
The action of these teamsters is raising 
the cost of the living of the defense 
workers by adding to the cost of food 
and it is denying a market to the farmers. 
The wires to which I refer are as follows: 

JANUARY 31, 1942. 
Representative CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We have been requested to negotiate with 
the Teamsters’ Union, No. 337, at Detroit, 
Mich. We have 71 employees eligible for 
membership. These companies requested an 
election, which was flatly refused by the 
union and a strike threatened for Sunday 
night. In order to determine for ourselves, 
a fair, impartial election was held Saturday 
morning with 59 against the union, 3 for, and 
9 absent. A strike and violence is still threat- 
ened for Sunday night, February 1. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the livestock for the city 
of Detroit passes through these yards. We 
supply packing houses who deliver to Army 
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camps and stations. Around 1,500 individual 
trucks deliver livestock to this stockyard 
weekly. Stopping these trucks will deprive 
70,000 farmers of an outlet for their livestock. 
We have no objection to dealing with a union 
that represents our employees. We should, 
however, not be coerced into forcing them 
into a union they do not want. 

A strike would tie up the meat supply of 
the city of Detroit. Your efforts on our be- 
half to prevent this catastrophe are urgently 
solicited. 

DETROIT LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION, 
J. J. Kippon, President. 

W.J. CHAMBERS, Secretary. 
BısHoP HAMMOND & Co., 

RIDLEY & MARSHALL. 

MICHIGAN LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE, 


FEBRUARY 2, 1942. 
Representative CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
_ Member of Congress: 
Striking Michigan Livestock Exchange ex- 
pect complete tie-up soon. 
DETROIT LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION, 
J. J. Ko, President. 
W. J. CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman know 
that a truck driver who does not belong 
to the C. I. O. in New Lork cannot get 
into the city? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Without paying 
$8.41 if a small truck and $9.42 if a 
large one. And the United Siates Su- 
preme Court said Monday the law Con- 
gress passed did not prevent that prac- 
tice. Time we acted. Oh yes; and I 
saw in the paper, that even the Army 
cannot drive its own trucks through 
certain districts in the city of New York 
until it pays tribute to the union. Taik 
about licking the Japs and the Germans. 
Apparently this administration cannot or 
will not lick union racketeers in the city 
of New York who are levying tribute on 
our citizens. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Did the gentle- 
man say that a farmer could not drive his 
truck into Detroit? ` 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right, if he 
seeks to deliver produce, until he pays 
tribute to the union. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Then you better 
move out to Kansas City. They cannot 
stop them out there. We live in a differ- 
ent land. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
may again be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the Dirksen 
amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the two amend- 
ments be voted on together. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall have to object to that. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I have no objection, 
because they relate to the same thing. 
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Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, if they are 
to be voted on jointly, I ask unanimous 
consent that the other amendment be 
again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky asks unanimous consent 
that the other amendment be again re- 
ported. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the second 
amendment offered by Mr. DIRKSEN. 

The Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia that the two amendments be 
considered together? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois on page 9, line 12. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Tarver and Mr. 
Write) there were—ayes 93, noes 56. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smrru of Ohio: 
Page 1, line 16, after “$70,832”, strike out all 
down to the colon following “$68,905.” 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I understand there is another amendment 
pending. I do not want to interfere with 
the action on that amendment, but I do 
desire my amendment to be submitted 
for vote after this other amendment has 
been disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no other 
amendment pending. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TARVER. The second Dirksen 
amendment is still pending. There was 
objection to voting on the two amend- 
ments together. 

The CHAIRMAN. The second amend- 
ment, offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], is to another par- 
agraph of the bill, namely, page 11. The 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Surg! is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN.’ The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TARVER. The amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SMITH], as I understand it, is to the 
paragraph upon which debate has been 
closed by unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] is correct. 
The Chair cannot recognize the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. SmrrH] because the 
committee has closed debate on this 
paragraph. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PRINTING AND BINDING 


For all printing and binding for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, including all of its 
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bureaus, offices, institutions, and services 
located in Washington, District of Columbia, 
and elsewhere, except as otherwise in this act 
provided, $1,500,000, inciuding the purchase 
of reprints of scientific and technical articles 
published in periodicals and journals; the 
Annual Report of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, as required by the acts of January 12, 
1895 (44 U. S. C. 111, 212-220, 222, 241, 244), 
March 4, 1915 (7 U. S. C, 418), and June 20, 
1936 (5 U. S. C. 108), and in pursuance of 
the act approved March 30, 1906 (44 U. S. C. 
214, 224), also including not to exceed $250,- 
000 for farmers’ bulletins, which shall be 
adapted to the interests of the people of the 
different sections of the country, an equal 
proportion of four-fifths of which shall be 
delivered to or sent out under the addressed 
franks furnished by the Senators, Representa- 
tives, and Delegates in Congress, as they shall 
direct, but not including work done at the 
field printing plants of the Forest Service 
authorized by the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing, in accordance with the act approved 
March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. C. 111, 220): Provided, 
That the Secretary of Agriculture may trans- 
fer to this appropriation from the appro- 
priation made for “Conservation and Use of 
Agricultural Land Resources” such sums as 
may be necessary for printing and binding in 
connection with marketing quotas under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, and from 
funds appropriated to carry into effect the 
terms of section 32 of the act of August 24, 
1935 (7 U. S. C. 612c), as amended, such 
sums as may be necessary for printing and 
binding in connection with the activities un- 
der said section 32, and from funds appro- 
priated for parity payments under section 
303 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, such sums as may be necessary for 
printing and binding in connection with such 
payments: Provided further, That the total 
amount that may be transferred under the 
authority granted in the preceding proviso 
shall not exceed $550,000. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DIRKSEN: Page 
11, line 3, strike out “$1,500,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$1.000,000.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not take the whole time except to say 
that this matter has been thoroughly 
discussed. This is a companion amend- 
ment to the one just adopted by the 
committee and strikes out an additional 
$500,000 from the printing and binding 
item, reducing this item from $1,900,000 
to $1,400,000 in round figures. This 
should be ample for all purposes. I re- 
spectfully suggest that the amendment 
ought to be adopted. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Does not the gen- 
tleman believe that if there is in the bill 
$1,493,109 for multigraphing and du- 
plicating work, that that goes under the 
realm of printing and binding? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is all included 
in this item, in addition to transfers to 
other departments, and I believe they 
can stand this cut at a time of emer- 
gency. 

Mr, LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ilinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not feeling badly 
about anything and I have a pretty good 
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record as far as economy is concerned, I 
note that my good friend from Illinois 
did not vote against parity, while I did 
vote against parity the last time it was 
an issue. Throughout the years my 
stand on economy in agriculture has 
been known to all. There is no bad feel- 
ing at all. 

May I propose to the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver], that we enter 
into an agreement to accept a universal 
cut of 25 to 50 percent on every item in 
the bill, with the understanding that we 
will have a resolution introduced to go 
back and take the other three supply 
bills, except the Navy bill, and reduce 
them equally; then we will have an hon- 
est-to-God reduction and not the House 
writing a supply bill on the floor. We 
have not yet reached the controversial 
sections and are virtually rewriting this 
bill on the floor of the House on every 
page. 

I plead with the chairman of the sub- 
committee to enter into an agreement to 
have a 30-percent cut on every item in 
this bill, send it to the Senate, and offer 
a resolution to go back and take the 
other three supply bills, excluding the 
Navy bill, and do the same thing. The 
gentleman from Virginia has turned on 
a lot of steam here. He wants us to 
start economy with agriculture and he 
comes to the floor with this proposition 
aided by other assistants today. We 
might as well accept it and send it to the 
Senate, 

Mr. TARVER. Does the gentleman 
ask me a question? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Yes; I ask the 
gentleman to enter into such an agree- 
ment. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman’s sug- 
gestion is very interesting but of course 
it would be impossible to secure econo- 
mies in any of the bills which have been 
passed or in probably any other bill which 
does not deal with agriculture. The gen- 
tleman realizes, of course, that the farmer 
is being made the object of experimenta- 
tions in economy in this bill. Although 
the gentleman and I are in agreement, 
and although the committee is in sub- 
stantial agreement on both sides of the 
aisle, I do not feel that anything that the 
gentleman and I could do would prevent 
these other gentlemen from indulging 
in this experiment. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Why would not 
the House be willing to cut this bill 30 
percent and not the others? How could 
the Members oppose a resolution to go 
back and cut the other three bells? 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman does 
not realize just how shrewd these people 
are. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I would like to 
challenge the House and the ranking 
majority member of this subcommittee to 
do that very thing. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Put 
the matter to a vote and we will accept it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I am sure that the 
chairman of this subcommittee will tell 
the House that I as a member of the 
subcommittee have been reasonably dili- 
gent in the study of the measure now 
pending on the floor. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman has in- 
deed been very diligent and very useful. 
I am sure he is absolutely conscientious 
in his opposition. However, not intend- 
ing to reflect on the motives of any other 
Member of the House, there are certainly 
associated with him gentlemen who are 
for the first time in the legislative his- 
tory of this Congress trying to make some 
record in the interest of economy. Iam 
not saying that the gentleman is in that 
class, but certainly there are some Mem- 
bers of the House who should be so 
classified. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The thing I want to 
emphasize to the Committee of the Whole 
is that there is nothing capricious about 
these. I discussed them all in the hour- 
long speech I made the other day. They 
represent my best judgment, after 5 weeks 
of intensive study of this bill. 

Mr. TARVER. I think the gentleman 
is absolutel conscientious and doing 
what he thinks is right, although I do not 
agree with him. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I am not being 
facetious. I think it would be in the 
interest of good government to have a 
uniform cut on a bill that we have rec- 
ommendec after study rather than to 
have haphazard cuts on the floor of the 
House. I appeal tc you that it is reason- 
able to take a flat 30-percent cut on every 
item in this bill if the membership is 
bound to make severe cuts all along. 
I am embarrassed by defending our com- 
mittee bill, holding a record for economy, 
by the minority side. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not pretend to be 
an expert on the subject of agriculture, 
although a large portion of my district 
is devoted to that pursuit. My work in 
the Congress has necessarily been along 
other lines. However, I have tried to 
acquaint myself with the work and the 
problems of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

I say to the members of this commit- 
tee, and to the people of the United 
States, that we can, during this war, 
suspend the publication of this Yearbook 
and of all these farm bulletins and 
pamphlets that are cluttering up every 
mail that goes cut of Washington and 
every general store and every farmer’s 
kitchen throughout the United States. 
These publications are not indispensable 
to the farmers. If I thought they were 
I would not support this amendment. 
If in the face of the desperate situation 
that confronts this country we cannot 
afford to cut some of these things out, 
then it is high time that we stop prat- 
tling about cutting out nondefense ex- 
penditures. 

Just think of it. Every Member of this 
Congress has delivered to his office 400 
of these Yearbooks, weighing 5 pounds 
apiece, and made up of the best paper 
that can be found. One ton for each 
Member of Congress to send out to the 
people of this country. Many people love 
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to receive it, for it is a beautiful book. 
I dare say, however, that there is not a 
single man on the floor of this House 
who has been able to read that book or 
any substantial portion of it. I seriously 
doubt that the farmers of America will 
ever find time to read it at this time. 

When I was out in the State of Idaho a 
couple of weeks ago I asked a large 
audience, “How many of you have re- 
ceived this new Agricultural Yearbook?” 
Sixty-nine persons in the audience raised 
their hands. This shows the diligence of 
the Members from Idaho in sending them 
out. I said: 

Will you honestly teli me how many of 
you people have read that book up to date, 
or any part of it? 


Not one person raised his hand. Fine 
and informative as this volume is, the 
point is that we can do without it during 
this war. 

I do not get one request a month from 
the farmers of my district for any of these 
farm bulletins. I have thousands of them 
lying to my credit over there in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the print- 
ing presses are still going. 

In every newspaper there appears the 
demand that we save paper, save paper, 
Save paper. Every time you pick up the 
Evening Star you will find scattered all 
through it the announcement, “Save 
paper, save paper.” Yet the printing 
presses of the Department of Agriculture 
must be running 24 hours a day to print, 
print, print bulletins, propaganda, books, 
and more and more material of that 
kind. That must be stopped now, in or- 
der that we can spend that money to 
buy guns and the things that are neces- 
sary to carry on this war. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. We not 
only would save the money but we need 
the printing facilities and the men who 
work on them to bring about an honest- 
to-God effort in this war. 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes. If they mean what 
they say, we need that paper for the war 
effort. Let us stop it. I do not under- 
stand that there is anything in the gen- 
tleman’s amendment except the proposal 
to reduce the amount that is available 


for that particular purpose, and that is 


all there is to it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If this amendment is 
adopted to reduce this item by $500,000, 
which is about 25 percent, it will have the 
same effect on the Treasury as if 10.900 
farmers went into a bank and each 
bought a $50 Defense bond. 

Mr. KEEFE. I think that is a very 
fine contribution. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. Of course, I get the im- 
port of the gentleman’s argument with 
reference to the Yearbooks and the bul- 
letins. 

[Here the gavel fell,] 
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Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. But does the gentle- 
man think we should adopt an amend- 
ment cutting down this appropriation 
$500,000 because it includes $25,000 for 
the yearbook? That is all of the depart- 
mental appropriation for printing in con- 
nection with the Yearbook. Does the 
gentleman justify cutting out $500,000 
without designating the items to be taken 
out simply because he thinks the Year- 
book ought to be cut out? 

Mr. KEEFE. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished chairman what he knows I 
have stated to the subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, time and again. 
The amounts involved are so huge and 
the ramifications are so extensive that I 
deny that there is a member of this com- 
mittee or any other committee that can 
scientifically make a cut; yet the cuts 
must be made in the face of this situa- 
tion. That is all there is to it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to submit a unanimous-consent request. 
We had some debate on this matter in 
connection with another paragraph and 
I wonder if we can agree on 15 minutes 
additional time. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia asks unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and 
all amendments thereto close in 15 min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make this 
statement in connection with the re- 
marks made by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KEEFE]. The Printing Office 
is running full time, 24 hours a day. and 
last year it was unable to print the Year- 
book and they had to have them printed 
outside. Forty-five thousand copies of 
them were printed on the outside. Now 
you certainly can save work in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office and can save 
expenses by adopting this amendment. 
You can save over 1,000,000 pounds of 
paper, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
we have just been told as an argument 
against sending out this vast amount of 
printed matter to the farmers and the 
people of the country generally that this 
matter is not read. Of course, I think we 
should bear in mind that in this day of 
great shortage of paper there are many 
other uses for this vast amount of printed 
matter, including the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, when it reaches the farm and the 
home, even though it is not read at all. 

However, this is not a sound argument 
for us to continue to spend these vast 
amounts on unread printed matter. 
Sending out this stuff is a very expensive 
way of relieving the waste paper short- 
age for favored constituents. We should 
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pass this amendment which will trim 
down this vast expenditure for printing. 

It has been suggested, possibly face- 
tiously, that we must go back and cut 
other supply bills that have already 
passed before we make cuts in this 
bill. In answer to that suggestion we 
have been told that since we have already 
passed those bills it is impossible for us 
to do anything about them. Those of 
us who are not great students of agricul- 
ture and who are not on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, must follow the mem- 
bers of those committees and listen to 
their guidance very largely, but I want 
to make this suggestion to those who 
think we ought to make a cut, both in 
this supply bill and in those which have 
already been passed. In the past few 
weeks we have found that Congress can 
change its collective mind very quickly 
and effectively when it wants to, and 
secure reverse action on a bill that it 
has recently passed. I merely have to 
mention the Congressional Pension Act 
and its repealer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohic [Mr. 
SMITH] 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the General Accounting O*ice gives me 
these figures. The total cost of the 1941 
Agricultural Yearbook was $134,990, and 
there were 249,000 books put out. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman real- 
izes, of course, that only $25,000 is in- 
cluded in the item we are discussing now 
in the agricultural appropriation bill. 
The gentleman is talking about all ex- 
pense incurred, including that outside 
the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I am merely 
mentioning a particular fact. 

Mr, TARVER. Yes; and I wanted to 
make that clear. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. This means 
about 54 cents apiece for the Agricul- 
tural Yearbook. It is not a high price 
for the sort of binding and printing and 
paper used in making it up. 

Everyone knows that very few people 
read more than a small part of this book. 
I dare say that some person who under- 
‘stands the matter could condense all in it 
that is worthwhile, certainly all that 
concerns the farmer, in not to exceed 
150 to 200 pages. I feel certain the farm- 
ers would not object to this being done. 
It would give us a great saving in cost. 

I am not saying not to print the book 
at all, but I am saying that it might be 
condensed in such a way as to reduce the 
cost considerably and not lose anything 
to the farmer. 

The question is constantly being asked 
what is the justification for the reduction 
of expenditures. The real justification 
for economy is that we do not have the 
money. The statement has been made 
here on the floor that a saving of $500,000 
is equal to 500 people buying each a 
thousand-dollar bond. There is more to 
it than that. It is really equal to a 
thousand people each buying a $1,000 
bond, for the simple reason: that we are 
borrowing a great portion of the money 
we are now appropriating. Let us not 
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forget that. Here truly is a place where 
& dollar saved is a dollar earned. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I was very 
glad to be enlightened by the gentleman 
from Kansas when he proposed that we 
make an agreement here to reduce all 
previous expenditures or appropriations, 
and including this appropriation, by 33 
percent. It is rather surprising, when 
we look behind the scenes, to find out 
what this is al] about. The remarks of 
the gentleman are to the effect that the 
Republicans are rewriting this bill by 
cutting all appropriations. I am going 
to chastise my Democratic friends and 
praise my Republican friends, which is 
rather unusual. I praise them for their 
diligence in being present on the floor of 
the House, but not for their diligence in 
wanting to cut down those things that 
are necessary to an agricultural program. 
They seem to be very digilent in cutting 
down the appropriations necessary to 
help the farmer. They are very diligent 


in being present to sabotage the farm 


program, because they seem to think the 
farmer will forget by the next election. 
Let them tell their farmer friends about 
it, let them tell the farm population of 
America that if this program is sabotaged 
the crime lies at their feet. It is you 
gentlemen who have sabotaged that pro- 
gram that is so necessary in the interest 
of a great Nation at war to save not only 
the farmer but every man, woman, and 
child from the onrush of paganism. It 
may be good politics for you gentlemen 
to vote 100 percent for every war appro- 
priation since Pearl Harbor and against 
every farm appropriation after Pearl 
Harbor, but remember, if the farmers of 
this Nation are not taken care of, are not 
being given the opportunity to participate 
properly in this program, with the help 
of this great Government, then again 
you may have a Pearl Harbor in the agri- 
cultural program of this Nation. You 
will probably change your votes on appro- 
priations again, as it was changed after 
Pearl Harbor. God forbid that we 
should ever have another Pearl Harbor; 
but if it comes because of a reduction in 
this appropriation bill, you can lay it to 
the Republicans on this floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to say, in answer to the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hoox], 
to whose remarks I have just listened, 
that this subcommittee commenced its 
sitting on the 19th day of November, 
which was before Pearl Harbor, and the 
cuts which we undertook to make in the 
appropriations, which the gentleman has 
seen fit to criticize, were made before 
Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, if in the 
interest of a great cause it is necessary 
to give up the Agricultural Yearbook, 
I say all right, but certainly we should 
first eliminate the thousands of useless, 
foolish, and self-laudatory publications 
put out by officials of this Government. 
Our brilliant, distinguished friend from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE], who recently 
spoke, would have a different story to tell 
if he had gone just west of the State of 
Idaho into my district, for there he could 
not have found an audience that would 
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have reported as did that one in Idaho. 
My constituency is intelligent; it prizes 
the Yearbook, which is in great demand. 
Possibly if he had been speaking to an 
audience of my political party, he would 
have told a different story. I must en- 
deavor to get the surplus stock allotted 
to Idaho and Wisconsin. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIERCE. Yes. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. There has been 
very little said about the 16,000 farm 
bulletins. Everyone knows that they are 
read. It teaches those on the farm how 
to raise things, and the only reason they 
have not read this book is because they 
have been reading these other bulletins, 
and they will get at this book after they 
rey got through with the pension ques- 

on, 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will permit, I have sent 
out more bulletins this year than any 
other year, because the boys are being 
taken from the farms, and the old folks 
remain. There have been more requests 
for bulletins this year in my office than 
any other year. 

Mr. HARE. And I would like to say 
that I have had more requests from my 
district for farm publications than ever 
before. Ihave more requests than I have 
publications to my credit. 

Mr. PIERCE. I could not get enough 
of them through my quota and I have 
had to ask my friends from the cities to 
loan them to me. This is a much-read 
book. I cannot understand why there 
are SO many people who have not seen it. 
It must be the fault of their Congress- 
men. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIERCE. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Just to say that there 
is nothing here that will cut out the Year- 
book at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregor has expired. 
The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
have the amendment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again report the Dirksen 
amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk 
again reported the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Dirksen) there 
were—ayes 92, noes 63. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, Office of Information, $1,990,144. 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a little bit afraid 
of the temper of this House, when the 
Members get into a mood such as they 
are in this affernoon. I am not at all 
concerned with cutting items in this bill 
which provide for luxurious travel for 
the privileged gentlemen who work in the 
bureaus of the Government. I person- 
ally would be very happy to see some of 
them riding in upper berths rather than 
in staterooms and bedrooms on these 
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trains. If it is possible to use good, 
sound judgment in reducing items in this 
bill for that and like purposes, I am 
happy to go along with the committee. 
But I want to warn you against getting 
yourselves into the frame of mind where 
you will support any amendment that is 
offered to this bill calling for a reduction. 
You know the farmers of this country 
have had more lip service, not only from 
the Congress and politicians, but from 
the press, than any other class of people 
in the country. 


I have heard it said on this floor this 
afternoon that the farmers now are mak- 
ing so much money that you do not need 
to worry about them. They can take 
care of themselves. I do not know in 
what sections of the country those con- 
ditions prevail. They do not prevail in 
mine. Yes; this year the cotton farmers 
down in my section of the country got 
a fair price for their crop, but it is the 
first time they have got anything like 
cost of production for 5 or 6 or 7 years. 
I call to your minds five straight droughts 
that struck the Southwest, when they 
did not get anything. Yes, we passed 
some drought relief for them. God 
knows they needed it. I have stood on 
this floor in this session of Congress and 
voted for legislation to protect the wage 
of laborers. I have heard the wail of 
the press and the wail of good men on 
this floor who are afraid we will take 
something away from labor which will 
reduce their standard of living. All 
right. I do not want to do that, but I 
only ask that you men do as much for 
the boy who raises the stuff that is going 
to keep the soldiers at the front as you 
ask for the men that produce in the fac- 
tories. So do not, in your temper this 
afternoon, let yourselves be carried away 
that you will ultimately punish the peo- 
ple who supply the food that keeps us all 
going. 

Mr. COLMER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. I just wanted to tell 
the gentleman from Oklahoma what sec- 
tion of the country it was where the 
farmers were so prosperous. It is the 
window-box farmers in the city of New 
York and other metropolitan centers. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Well, maybe the win- 
dow-box farmers are making money, but 
do not worry about the farmers of this 
country making too much money. Out 
through the Middle West figures recent- 
ly published show that the gross income 
of the average farmer is $900 a year. Is 
that too much? 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. I just 
wanted to tell the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, to whom the gentleman just 
yielded, these so-called window-box 
farmers from the cities have been, all 
through this bill, supporting the agricul- 


tural appropriations as reported out by 
Judge ‘TARVER. 


Mr, NICHOLS. And I hope that con- 
dition will continue. 
[Here the gavel fell.] 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Hawaii: To carry into effect the provisions 
of an act entitled “An act to extend the 
benefits of certain acts of Congress to the 
Territory of Hawaii,” approved May 16, 1928 
(7 U. S. C. 386-386b) , $67,500. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, many years ago this 
Congress passed legislation to extend 
Federal grants to the several States for 
the operation of agricultural experiment 
stations in conjunction with land-grant 
colleges. In a series of measures—the 
Hatch, Adams, and Purnell Acts—and 
over a period of years these grants pro- 
vided a total of $90,000 for each State, 
regardless of size, population, or the de- 
gree of importance of agriculture in such 
State’s economy. 

In 1928, nearly 30 years after Hawaii 
had become a part of the United States, 
the provisions of these acts were extend- 
ed to the Territory of Hawaii by special 
legislation. The act of May 16, 1928, pre- 


scribed that the Territory should eventu- . 


ally obtain an amount equal to that al- 
lotted to the several States, commencing, 
however, with a smaller sum, to be in- 
creased by an annual increment until 
the full amount had been achieved. The 
authorization thus provided was carried 
out in succeeding appropriation bills un- 
til that for the fiscal year 1938. The 
necessity for economizing wherever pos- 
sible, when we were spending tremen- 
dous sums for other purposes, led Con- 
gress to continue the amount for the 
preceding year without augmenting it by 
the authorized increment. However, the 
amounts distributed among the several 
States were not reduced, and each State 
received the full $90,000. In the appro- 
priation for the next fiscal year the prin- 
ciple of gradually increasing the item for 
the Hawaii Experiment Station was ad- 
hered to, but the amount of the incre- 
ment was cut in half. Again no reduc- 
tion was made in the sums allotted to 
the 48 States. In the fiscal years 1940 
and 1941 the precedent established in 
the preceding year was carried out—in 
other words, small increments less than 
the amounts authorized by law were ap- 
proved. In the fiscal year 1942 no in- 
crement was allowed, but again no re- 
ductions were made in the appropria- 
tions for this purpose for the several 
States. 

The appropriation bill now before us 
carries the same amount as last year and 
does not provide even a small increment 
in the amcunt appropriated for the 
Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station. 
In tabulated form the record is as fol- 
lows: 


Fiscal year ence 


At this rate the purpose of the act of 
May 16, 1928, is nullified, and Hawaii 
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will never achieve parity with the several 
States, as was intended when the benefits 
of the Hatch, Adams, and Purnell Acts 
were extended to the Territory. 

The sums involved are small, and it is 
difficult to understand why such insig- 
nificant savings should be made at the 
expense of the Territory of Hawaii when 
no similar reductions are applied to any 
one of the 48 States. If there is a neces- 
sity for economy it would appear reason- 
able to expect that it would apply with 
equal force to all parts of the country 
and that the appropriations for experi- 
ment stations would be reduced through- 
out. The experiment station in Hawaii 
has been carrying on a very important 
function in the encouragement of diversi- 
fied agriculture. It concentrates on food 
crops grown for consumption within Ha- 
waii, to make the Territory more self- 
supporting in food. It does not engage 
in work pertaining to the major agricul- 
tural commodities raised in the islands— 
that is, sugarcane and pineapples—as 
these two industries maintain their own 
experiment stations. The small amount 
deducted from the sum authorized to be 
appropriated for the Hawaii Agricultural 
Experiment Station hampers the work it 
is undertaking and postpones the day 
when we will be self-sufficient in food. 
Letters and wires from those charged 
with the responsibility of carrying out 
this program urge me to make every 
effort to persuade Congress to grant the 
amount authorized. 


The program of the experiment station 
in Hawaii is especially important at this 
time, almost of vital importance. It is a 
pity the committee, earnestly attempting 
to economize where possible, has found it 
necessary to disregard the authorized 
appropriation and felt it necessary to 
save a few thousand dollars at the ex- 
pense of the agricultural program of the 
Territory of Hawaii. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SPECIAL RESEARCH FUND, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


For enabling the Secretary of Agriculture 
to carry into effect the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act to provide for research into 
basic laws and principles relating to agri- 
culture and to provide for the further de- 
velopment of cooperative agricultural exten- 
sion work and the more complete endow- 
‘ment and support of land-grant colleges,” 
approved June 29, 1935 (7 U. S. C. 427, 427b, 
427c, 427f); for administration of the pro- 
visions of section 5 of the said act, and for 
special research work, including the planning, 
programming, coordination, and printing the 
results of such research. to be conducted by 
such agencies of the Department of Agricul- 
ture as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
designate or establish, and to which he may 
make allotments from this fund, including 
the employment of persons and means in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, and the 
purchase, maintenance, repair, and opera- 
tion of motor-propelled and horse-drawn pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles necessary in the con- 
duct of field work outside the District of 
Columbia, $1,150,000, of which amount $700,- 
000 shall be available for the maintenance 
and operation of research laboratories and 
facilities in the major agricultural regions 
provided for by section 4 of said act: Pro- 
vided, That not more than $5,000 of this 
appropriation shall be used to further the 
chemical phases of the soybean investiga- 
tions, except the routine analytical work for 
plant production, now being conducted at 
Urbana, II., and such $5,000 shall be avail- 
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able only for the expenses incident to the 
transfer of such investigations to Peoria, II., 
for absorption by the Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which I send to 
the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Monroney: On 
page 18, line 3, after “Columbia”, strike out 
“$1,150,000” and insert “$1,131,788.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
dislike to take the time of the commit- 
tee on what appears to be a small item, 
but this is a part of the travel expense 
that I pointed out on the floor yesterday 
totals in this bill in the amount of almost 
$16,000,000. 


It is a shame that our appropriation 
system is such that in order to reach the 
item of travel, or to find what the item of 
travel provided in the bill is, you must 
spend hours searching carefully through 
the Budget book. It is a big task to find 
out how much of these appropriations 
are being spent for Pullman rides, for 
junkets, for business trips, for conven- 
tions, for hotels, and food while on these 
trips. I think that eventually we should 
adopt a rule that would provide that the 
amount of travel should be carried in 
specific appropriations, because I know 
the men who have spoken in favor of the 
farmers on the floor today do not mean 
to indicate that they do not believe we 
can squeeze some of the water out of the 
bureaus downtown; that we cannot trim 
off a little of this big roll cf fat that has 
accumulated in the bureaucracies down 
there. 

I know I am violating one of the fun- 
damental rules by opposing a committee 
and that in doing so I establish myself 
as being either ignorant or not having 
any right to question any appropriations 
the committee sees fit to report, but I 
do not think that should be the case in 
this emergency. I have yielded on many, 
many things to the wisdom of the com- 
mittee because they have been searching 
for millions. In my spare time I have 
made a small search for thousands. My 
cuts would amount to about $8,000,000 
in the travel expense items of the De- 
partment of Agriculture which now total 
$16,000,000. 

The item now under consideration, 
this special research fund, carries a 
travel item of only $36,425. My amend- 
ment reduces it by $18,212. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. May I ask 
the gentleman how he arrives at the 
proportion of reduction he makes in these 
travel items? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I just divide them 
by two. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
gentleman, then, has taken the travel 
items in the Department of Agriculture 
bill and arbitrarily cut every one of them 
50 percent without regard to the char- 
acter of the service that is involved. 

Mr. MONRONEY. No; I have not 
done that. If I had it would have meant 
the offering of a hundred or a hundred 
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and fifty amendments. There are cer- 
tain things such as essential services to 
farmers where the travel portion seems 
to be only $100 or $200 that I have not 
touched. 

This amendment cuts this item $18,000 
whereas the total travel expense of the 
Department runs into many millions. I 
do not believe any prudent man would 
say this group of men either downtown 
or in the field should not make some 
sacrifices. Perhaps right now the De- 
partment should only undertake half as 
much or maybe let their representatives 
travel only half as much. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It occurs 
to me that if the gentleman has found a 
sound basis for making a straight 50-per- 
cent cut in the travel items that he 
should follow this further and make cor- 
responding cuts in the functions to which 
the travel is related, because obviously 
some of these services will have to be cut 
where travel is inherently a part of the 
service rendered. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. The thought I had in 
mind is almost too mean to suggest, but 
if the gentleman’s logic is good, then be- 
cause of the fact that your Dust Bowl 
has been saturated with water your re- 
search station in Oklahoma does not 
need over 50 percent of its funds this 
year. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not believe 
they use any money for travel in connec- 
tion with that project. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Ido not mean travel; 
but I am applying the same logic that the 
gentleman has applied, that there is not 
now any necessity for an appropriation 
because of what God has done to relieve 
the situation in the gentleman’s country. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am sorry, but I 
do not follow the gentleman. It is just 
a question of whether we want to support 
this extravagant expense for travel or to 
cut it. It can and should be cut. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the gentleman 
from Oklahoma is conscientious and I 
think he has got something. I do not 
accept his logic on these propositions, but 
would suggest to him something like this, 
and I am sincere in what I am proposing: 
That the gentleman offer a proviso to the 
effect that these Government people who 
travel do not travel by Pullman at all, but 
go by day coach. Many of them would 
not be so anxious to travel if they could 
not go in Pullmans. Why does not the 
gentleman suggest a proviso that they 
absolutely not ride in Pullmans at all? 
That would be showing a proper war 
spirit of sacrifice. 

That would be a real war spirit. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Does 
not the gentleman think we should set 
the example and make it a crime for us to 
sleep in a berth on a train, in order to 
encourage these people in the depart- 
ments? 
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Mr. LAMBERTSON. For myself, I do 
not use them often. I hate to pay the 
Pullman $14 or $15 a night. Let us have 
these fellows in the departments sit up at 
night. I think that would be a real and 
effective provision. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Will not the 
gentleman agree that certainly there is 
going to be a cut in nondefense travel due 
to limitation of tires, cars, the rationing 
of airplanes and railroad travel of at 
least 50 percent during the ensuing year; 
that is, for nondefense travel outside the 
Government? If that be true, why is it 
not a fair proposition to make a similar 
cut in Government travel? 

Mr, LAMBERTSON. I think that is 
all right. This should prohibit travel in 
Pullmans and in the air and not more 
than 75 cents per meal any place. Such 
a rule would reduce travel automatically. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, Federal agencies gener- 
ally are limited to the purchase of auto- 
mobiles in the lower-price range, such as 
Fords, Chevrolets, and Plymouths. Iam 
advised that production of Fords and 
Chevrolets has ceased. That may be true 
of Plymouths, too, and it may be true of 
cars of larger dimensions. 

It is needless to say that the demands 
of the military for automobiles of all 
types will sooner or later tax the supply 
to the utmost. It seems foolish, there- 
fore, for us to permit automobiles to be 
procured, either as additions or replace- 
ments, by agencies not directly engaged 
in military operations; in other words, 
by agencies other than the Army and 
Navy, unless the Army and Navy shall 
approve of such course. 

There is no good reason that I know 
of why nondefense agencies should not 
be required to get along with the equip- 
ment already on hand. If it cannot be 
conditioned, then let them be laid aside. 
Perhaps a lot of them should be laid 
aside. Perhaps it would be a good plan 
for the Budget Bureau to ascertain where 
there is a surplus of vehicles owing to 
curtailment of activities as a result of 
the defense program and either bar their 
use or require their assignment to meet 
demands where their use may be thor- 
oughly justified. 

I listened to some testimony the other 
day where one Federal agency was using 
306 cars and had a force of 491 people 
to use them. That is the kind of thing 
that is going on, and it ought to be 
stopped. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say to the mem- 
bership of the House that if they will 
just leave the entire matter of travel to 
the Appropriations Committee, in short 
time and in an orderly way we will han- 
dle travel items in the interest of econo- 
my and good government and not by 
slipshod methods such as have been pro- 
posed on the floor of the House yester- 
day and today. I do not believe that I 
am violating a confidence by advising 
the membership of the House that an 
appropriation bill will be on the floor 
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within the next few days that will pre- 
vent any agency of the Government, ex- 
cept the office of the President, from 
buying or exchanging automobiles ex- 
cept with the approval of the Secretary 
of War or the Secretary of the Navy. 

In the instant case, if the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklaho- 
ma is adopted, persons connected with 
research laboratories in this country and 
men doing highly important work for 
agriculture, men who are trying their 
level best to discover a method of bring- 
ing into existence a usable synthetic rub- 
ber and many other articles that are 
necessary for our well-being and the 
military protection of the country will 
be instantly stopped. There are only 
$36,000 involved in this item and that is 
for the travel expense of about 500 men, 
more men than the entire membership 
of the House of Representatives. It seems 
to me a cut of this nature can be char- 
acterized as exceedingly shortsighted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Monroney) there 
were—ayes 40, noes 46. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, earlier 
in the afternoon I called attention to the 
fact that from figures in my possession 
it appeared that out of approximately 
$55,000,000, $45,000,000 was being made 
available for personal services and for 
other items which did not go directly 
to the farmers whom we are trying to 
help under the Farm Security program. 

I now have before me the Budget of 
the United States for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1943, and I would like to 
call attention to some of the items in it. 

The first one is personal services in 
the Department, $1,975,649; personal 
services in the field, $30,989,405. Total 
for personal services, including the com- 
mittees, $32,965,054. Of the total of 
$129,406,282, $75,000,000 is for loans and 
$10,000,000 for grants. If my calculation 
is correct, eliminating loans and grants, 
approximately $45,000,000 is made avail- 
able for personal services. 

It seems to me that that is an out- 
rageous situation. This is money we in- 
tended to go to the underprivileged in the 
rural areas of America, yet $45,000,000 
of the $129,000,000 is going to white- 
collar workers and supervisors. I wonder 
if in some way this item may be reduced 
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without impairing the real worth of this 
program. 

I am talking now about the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. I may say that I 
have been a friend of that Administra- 
tion. I have defended it on many occa- 
sions when other persons have attacked 
it. It does seem to me, however, that 
this committee should have found some 
way to find a better use for this $45,000,- 
000. That is a tremendous sum of 
money, If these figures I have read from 
the Budget are not correct or if my in- 
terpretation of them is incorrect, then I 
hope the committee will give the House 
the benefit of correct information re- 
garding these items. 

It seems to me that the farmers them- 
selves would appreciate the efforts of this 
Congress if we should try to do something 
to see that the needy in our agricultural 
areas secure the relief we intend them to 
have. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Salaries and expenses: For acquiring and 


‘diffusing useful information among the 


people of the United States, for conduct- 
ing investigations, experiments, and demon- 
strations, and for aiding in formulating 
programs for authorized activities of the 
Department of Agriculture, relative to agri- 
cultural production, distribution, land utili- 
zation, and conservation in their broadest 
aspects, including farm management and 
practice, utilization of farm and food prod- 
ucts, purchasing of farm supplies, farm popu- 
lation and rural life, farm labor, farm finance, 
insurance and taxation, adjustments in pro- 
duction to probable demand for the different 
farm and food products; landownership and 
values, costs, prices, and income in their rela- 
tion to agriculture, including causes for their 
variations and trends, including the employ- 
ment of persons and means in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere, either independ- 
ently or in cooperation with public agencies 
or organizations, $1,278,798, together with 
such amounts from other appropriations or 
authorizations as are provided in the sched- 
ules in the Budget for the fiscal year 1943 
for such salaries and expenses, which several 
amounts or portions thereof, as may be 
determined by the Secretary, not exceeding 
a total of $2,178,372, shall be transferred to 
and made a part of this appropriation, of 
which total appropriation not to exceed 
$1,893,928 may be used for personal services 
in the District of Columbia, including the 
salary of the chief of bureau at $10,000 per 
annum: Provided, however, That if the total 
amounts of such appropriations or authori- 
zations for the fiscal year 1943 shall at any 
time exceed or fall below the amounts esti- 
mated, respectively, therefor in the Budget 
for 1943, the amounts transferred or to be 
transferred therefrom to this appropriation 
and the amount which may be expended for 
personal services n the District of Columbia 
shall be increased or decreased in such 
amounts as the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, after a hearing thereon with 
representatives of the Department, shall 
determine are appropriate to the require- 
ments as changed by such reductions or 
increases in such appropriations or authori- 
zations: Provided further, That, in addition, 
the Secretary may, subject to the approval 
of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
transfer to this appropriation for the pur- 
pose of administering and performing the 
functions of the Division of Agricultural 
Statistics of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service such sums as he may determine 
necessary from other appropriations avail- 
able to the Department, 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dirksen: On 
page 21, line 21, strike out “$1,278,798” and 
insert “$278,798.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, you 
will observe that the Clerk has just read 
that portion of the bill which relates to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Its functions can be no better described 
than as they are carried in the language 
of the bill. Bear with me for just a 
moment as I read to you the purposes 
of the B. A. E.: 

For acquiring and diffusing useful informa- 
tion among the people of the United States, 
for conducting investigations, experiments, 
and demonstrations, and for aiding in formu- 
lating programs for authorized activities of 
the Department of Agriculture relative to 
agricultural production, distribution, land 
utilization, and conservation in their broad- 
est aspects, including farm management and 
practice, utilization of farm and food prod- 
ucts, purchasing of farm supplies, farm popu- 
lation and rural life, farm labor, farm finance, 
insurance and taxation, adjustments in pro- 
duction— 


And sc forth. 

In 1939 this Bureau had $802,000. In 
1943, hy the terms of this bill, it will have 
nearly $3,500,000, or more than four 
times the earlier amount. It has on its 
pay roll today 1,141 persons, 766 in the 
District of Columbia and 375 in the field. 
There are over 216 persons in this Bu- 
reau today who receive $3,800 or more. 
Here are some of the classes they carry: 
Economist, head social scientist, principal 
social scientist, social psychologist, pro- 
gram analyst, program relations officer, 
sociologist, and rural sociologist. 

What are they doing in this planning 
agency drawing substantial salaries out 
of a total of $3,500,000 for the purpose 
of carrying on advance planning in the 
field of agriculture? How is this money 
to be expended? Let me read you the 
language of the Budget: 

For the economic research program, over 
$2,000,000. 

For regional and national development 
programs, $854,000. 

For cooperative agricultural program for- 
mulation, $584,000. 

They have set up area Offices in the 
country, they have set up regional of- 
fices, and they made an attempt to set 
up county offices. If the thing continues, 
you will have a complete duplication of 
two or three different set-ups that now 
prevail in the Department. 

Under this broad program, what do 
they propose to do? 

To achieve production goals. As the 
gentleman from Virginia so well said, 
give a farmer a decent price for his prod- 
uct and let him alone and he will not 
need a lot of planning by scientists in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

Second, part of their program relates 
to obtaining required production, What 
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a paradoxical thing it is that they are 
getting ready to impose a wheat refer - 
endum on the farmers of the country, yet 
here is a planning agency proposing to 
spend $3,500,000, among other things to 
procure and obtain the required produc- 
tion goals. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Is this the same 
group of economic scientists who figured 
out that there would be no sugar short- 
age and, therefore, the production of 
sugar in the continental United States 
should be reduced by 17 percent last 
year? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. A portion of that 
probably went across the table of this 
particular agency. i 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota and Mr. 
COLLINS rose. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not yield. I must finish this statement. 

They propose to go into the field of dis- 
tribution. We have an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. They have already 
had some meetings in St. Louis on this 
question of interterritorial freight rates. 
We appropriated some money recently 
for that same purpose. There is an in- 
terterritorial freight rate study now be- 
ing conducted by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Must that work be dupli- 
cated by a planning agency? 

No. 4 in their program relates to price 
control. Millions of dollars have been 
appropriated for Mr. Henderson and his 
agency. Must we duplicate that work? 

They propose, among other things, to 
engage in the facilitation of industrial 
production, to evaluate the skilled help 
on the farm and to siphon them into the 
industry of the country, when the Sec- 
retary himself has indicated to the com- 
mittee that there is an incipient labor 
shortage on the farm. 

No. 6 in their program is the develop- 
ment of fiscal and credit policies. 

What is the Treasury for and what are 
these other agencies of government for, 
if not for that purpose? 

And, finally, they are going in for a 
broad program of post-war planning. 

Now, how does this agency rate insofar 
as national defense is concerned? Here 
is a release from the Budget Bureau 
dated February 27, 1942. Do you know 
where they have located the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics from the stand- 
point of defense priority? They have 
listed all the agencies of the Government 
in five classes and the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics is in class 4. That is 
the Budget Bureau classification. So let 
no one tell you that they are so important 
in the scheme of things and bask so high 
in the estimation of the Budget Bureau 
that they are an outstanding agency in 
the realm of national defense, because 
they rate class 4. 

Finally, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, representing 550,000 paid 
family memberships, which includes over 
2,000,000 of the farm population of the 
country, believes that this agency has 
gone so far that it is beginning to plan 
the farmer out of existence, and they 
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have suggested and they have endorsed 
a proposal to cut this item by $1,000,000 
or more. They would like to see the re- 
gional offices eliminated, they would like 
to see the area offices eliminated. They 
follow the philosophy that if you give the 
farmer the right price for his products 
and let him alone he will take care of 
production. 

So I suggest to the Committee of the 
Whole that here you can support an 
amendment which has the approval and 
the endorsement of one of the largest, 
oldest, and most stable farm organiza- 
tions in the United States, with an active 
family membership of more than 500,000, 
and so I earnestly suggest the saving of 
$1,000,000 in the planning agency known 
as the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was 
wondering if the gentleman thought the 
statisticians in the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics had anything to do with 
determining the sugar policy of the De- 
partment of Agriculture or if he did not 
rather think that that policy came from 
the top down? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It may have, but what 
I want to point out here is that you will 
find $1,278,000 in direct appropriations 
in this paragraph, and at the bottom of 
the page and the top of the next one, 
you will find, “together with such trans- 
fers as are made by the Secretary,” and 
there are at least 25 transfers from the 
subordinate agencies in agriculture, ag- 
gregating $2,400,000, which will be trans- 
ferred to this account. So the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, which will plan 
for the American farmer, will expend 
$3,500,000. Adopt this amendment, cur- 
tail it by $1,000,000, and they still have 
$2,500,000, and that is enough money for 
any agency of the Government in the field 
of planning at a time like this. This 
Bureau was originally established as a 
fact-finding agency and it should return 
to those functions. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 min- 
utes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER, Mr. Chairman, if the 
work of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics is not useful, if the farmers of 
the country would be better off by the 
abolition of the bureau, if it is to be 
condemned because some scientists are 
employed in the bureau, then you ought 
to adopt the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois. It will, in my 
judgment, if adopted, substantially de- 
stroy the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and will make it impossible for 
that Bureau to function with any con- 
siderable degree of efficiency. 

In expressing this opinion I am in ac- 
cord with the views of a majority of the 
subcommittee which took evidence for 
a long time with regard to the work of 
this organization, evidence which is set 
out on page 310 and the following pages 
of part 1 of our hearings and which is too 
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voluminous in detail for me or anyone 
else to undertake to discuss under the 
5-minute rule. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] in his discussion of the provi- 
sions of this bill on Tuesday, indicated 
his very high opinion of Dr. Tolley. In 
the course of his remarks he said, as I 
recall, that Dr. Tolley was giving his 
services to the Government at very much 
less compensation than he could procure 
from private industry. In fact, if I am 
not mistaken, and if I am the gentleman, 
who is present, will correct me, I believe 
he said that Dr. Tolley could earn several 
times as much in private industry as he 
is earning as the head of this Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, and that 
private employers had sought to have 
him leave the Government service and 
engage in their employment at very much 
increased compensation. He then is a 
faithful public servant. He is a man 
who is so deeply interested in the sub- 
ject matters concerning which he is in 
control that he is willing to sacrifice, not 
just a small amount, but tens of thou- 
sands of dollars annually that he could 
have for his private purse if he so desired, 
in order that he may be able to carry 
on this very important work for the agri- 
cultural interests of the country, and we 
have his advices, the advices of such a 
man in the hearings here concerning the 
needs of this bureau. I think we ought 
not to assume that a man of the public 
spirit manifested by Dr. Tolley, who is 
not gouging the Government himself, but 
who is sacrificing for the work he is 
carrying on, would undertake to deceive 
the Congress as to the necessities for the 
making available of moneys for the effi- 
cient carrying on of the work under his 
jurisdiction. 

Surely we can rely upon such a man. 
If we cannot, then I do not know upon 
whom we may rely. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies last year had $650,000 
more than is carried in the bill for the 
present year. The Budget estimate 
made a very substantial cut of $365,000 
below the present year’s bill, and our sub- 
committee cut the Budget estimate 
$50,000, so that, if you approve the sum 
it has placed in the bill, you will be ap- 
proving a sum which is $1,065,000 below 
what the Bureau had for the last fiscal 
year, 1941. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I reaf- 
firm what I said, that Dr. Tolley is an able 
man, but by the same token I thought 
Dr. Tugwell was an able man, but I did 
not agree with the direction his policy 
took. This is a matter of policy. This is 
not aimed at any individual. 

Mr. TARVER. Speaking for myself 
alone, I would not want to mention Dr. 
Tolley in the same breath with Dr. Tug- 
well. I consider Dr. Tolley an outstand- 
ing and public-spirited man, who has 
been performing and will continue to 
perform, if given an opportunity, an ap- 
preciable and valuable service for the 
agricultural industry of this country. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN], in addition to the very substantial 
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cut to which I have called your attention, 
proposes a further cut of $1,000,000— 
$1,000,000 in the amount of funds which 
shall be made available to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. What does the 
Bureau do? Why is it necessary that its 
work should be carried on? If you have 
time to read—and I do not think you 
ought to vote against the estimates for 
this appropriation unless you do have 
time and opportunity to read—the state- 
ments appearing on pages 312, 313, 314, 
315, and 316, outlining the multiple proj- 
ects which are being carried on under the 
jurisdiction of this Bureau, you will get 
some faint idea of a great deal of the 
amount of the useful work now being 
accomplished under its jurisdiction, and 
I hope you will take time to do so. I do 
not believe you ought to reject the judg- 
ment of the committee who considered 
this large volume of evidence as to the 
necessity for this appropriation unless 
you do have time to acquaint yourselves 
with the evidence as to just what the 
Bureau is doing, and how necessary and 
vital the work is at this time. 

I take time to read just the first part 
of their definition of this program as it 
relates to its wartime work and wartime 
program in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics: 


WARTIME WORK PROGRAM OF THE BUREAU OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


In outlining the program of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics for the coming 
months, first priority has been given all lines 
of work that make significant contribution to 
winning the war. Second priority has been 
given those lines of work that will make a 
practical contribution to the solution of 
major problems of the immediate post-war 
period. Certain research maintenance activi- 
ties also must be continued to enable the 
Bureau to meet future responsibilities, which 
we cannot now foresee. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics can 
make many significant direct contributions 
to the war effort: American agriculture must 
produce and aid in properly distributing food 
and fiber needed by our Nation and by our 
Allies, and must provide raw materials essen- 
tial to our industrial production program. 
The Bureau’s first task, therefore, is to help 
agencies within or without the Department 
to plan the production and distribution of 
these strategic agricultural commodities. 
Closely associated with production and dis- 
tribution of agricultural commodities is the 
task of aiding in developing a sound program 
of price control. 

On the other hand, the Bureau can make 
many contributions to other phases of war 
effort over which the Department of Agri- 
culture does not have immediate adminis- 
trative responsibility: Farm people are serv- 
ing in increasing numbers in our military 
forces and in industrial plants, and farm 
people are bearing their share of the war's 
costs. To speed up this participation of farm 
people in our war effort, officials of many 
agencies tiat direct national programs 
already are calling on the Bureau for infor- 
mation and advice. 


I cannot proceed with a detailed state- 
ment of the facts as they appear in the 
Record and that are related to this ac- 
tivity, but I beg of the House that you do 
not undertake to supersede, by cutting 
a million dollars out of this appropria- 
tion, the conscientious judgment of the 
committee. If you want to do it, that is 
your responsibility, but Iam very strong- 
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ly of the opinion that it ought not to be 
done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment, not so much 
for the purpose of discussing the matter 
and trying to make a speech, but to ask 
for information from the chairman of 
the subcommittee, and also the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. If I am not mistaken in what 
I understood the gentleman from IIli- 
nois to say, he said that there were some 
eleven hundred-odd employees in this 
particular Bureau and that of that num- 
ber some three hundred-odd are in the 
District of Columbia. Am I correct in 
that statement? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is a total of 
1,141 persons in the Bureau. Seven hun- 
dred and sixty-six are in the District of 
Columbia, and 375 are in the field. Two 
hundred and sixteen of this number re- 
ceive salaries in excess of $3,800 a year. 

Mr. MAY. The other question I want 
answered is this. On page 22 of the bill, 
after providing for the recoupment of 
certain sums as set out in the Budget, 
back into the fund, you provide that all 
of that fund of the total appropriation, 
not to exceed $1,893,928, may be used for 
personal services in the District of Co- 
lumbia, including the salary of the Chief 
of the Bureau at $10,000 per annum. 

Now, it occurs to me that is a rather 
large proportion of the total sum for 
salaries to those who are employed in the 
District of Columbia. Will the gentleman 
make some explanation as to why that is 
so large? Is it due to the fact that the 
salaries are, many of them, in the upper 
brackets, or is it on account of the num- 
ber employed? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First, the gentleman 
should keep in mind that that is for sal- 
aries and expenses, so the larger part will 
be charged to the District of Columbia. 
Secondly, there are twice as many of 
their personnel in the District of Colum- 
bia as there are elsewhere. My whole 
idea is this, I do not want to see this 
agency, with all of its planning activities 
ramified everywhere in the country, for in 
a little while this appropriation will go 
from $3,500,000 up to five, six, or seven 
million dollars, and it will never cease 
when all the area officers, district officers, 
regional officers, and even county officers 
in the interest of planning may be set up 
throughout the country. 

Mr. MAY. It has been my experience 
that when you start expanding, the ex- 
pansion is very easy to accomplish, espe- 
cially when you continue to increase ap- 
propriations to pay for the expansion, so 
I agree with the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last five words and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
happen to be a member of the subcom- 
mittee that considered the justifications 
for these appropriations. Therefore I 
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would make no claim to being familiar 
with details of any item and would have 
no superior knowledge of the facts upon 
which the committee based its conclu- 
sions. But I would like to call attention 
to this one point: If there is any division, 
any agency, any bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that is contributing 
or will contribute toward the progress or 
prosecution of the war, it will be the 
Bureau of Economics. 

Now, the gentleman who preceded me 
[Mr. May] Chairman of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee, has made provision for 
hundreds of thousands and even millions 
of men to be assembled from every ncok 
and corner of this country into military 
service. It is highly important to the 
enlisted men, and those in charge to know 
some time in advance where their food is 
coming from, and to know that they are 
to be supplied with an adequate supply. 

The chairman of the committee has 
read a statement from the hearings. I 
am going to ask the indulgence of the 
House for a few minutes to read part 
of this testimony, which to me is very 
Significant, particularly in this emer- 
gency. 

The Chief of the Bureau says: 


The Bureau has been requested by Secre- 
tary Claude R. Wickard to take the leader- 
ship in formuiating national wartime goals 
for the production of needed agricultural 
commodities. Formulation of these goals is 
a Department-wide effort in which Bureau 
representatives will work with commodity, 
marketing, and credit experts of other 
agencies. 

National wartime production goals must be 
established on the basis of estimates of do- 
mestic and foreign requirements, and in the 
light of existing supplies of these agricultural 
commodities and the country’s capacity to 
produce additional supplies, 

4. Obtaining the participation of the 
farmer: If the Nation is to insure increased 
production of required agricultural com- 
modities and support for other phases of the 
war program, it ic essential that farmers un- 
derstand and subscribe to the objectives of 
the Nation's program. In order that the 
Department of Agriculture may be able to 
take effective steps in presenting its program 
to local groups and in adapting it to local 
situations, it will be necessary, first of all, to 
determine for specific areas the character of 
any barriers to full participation.. This in- 
formation will be obtained through: (a) 
Surveys of farmer reaction to the production 
program and other phases of the war effort, 
and (b) analysis of conditions determining 
farmer participation in the war program. On 
the basis of information derived from these 
two sources, recommendations can be made 
regarding the procedure to be followed in 
setting up the Nation’s war program in vari- 
ous problem areas. 


I have an idea that in 6 months, or 
12 months from now, our armed forces, 
or those in charge, would like to know 
the surplus amount of wheat in this 
country, the amount of corn, the quan- 
tity of beans, fruits, vegetables, meats, 
and other foodstuffs available for domes- 
tic requirements, foreign requirements, 
and for the armed forces. Suppose there 
would be nobody prepared to furnish that 
information, what would be the situa- 
tion? It appears to me that if I were 
planning the fighting program for two 
or three million men, I would want to 
know 6 months or a year in advance 
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whether these supplies were going to be 
available and where. This war may con- 
tinue for 3 years; it may continue for 
5 years; or it may continue for 10 years; 
but, however long it may continue, we are 
going to need information in advance as 
to food supplies and food requirements 
for our men in the Army, Navy, and Air 
Corps. 

I read a little further from the hear- 
ings: 

To avoid dangerous shortages it will be nec- 
essary to anticipate as far as possible shifts 
in the requirements of our Nation or our 
Allies. Accordingly, estimates must be pre- 
pared continually of the food and fiber and 
other agricultural commodities needed for 
domestic consumption. 

These estimates of requirements must be 
carefully reviewed in terms of the Nation’s 
capacity to produce under conditions of likely 
returns to producers; shortages of farm labor, 
machinery, and fertilizer; present and possible 
credit arrangements; and processing, market- 
ing, and transportation facilities. In formu- 
lating national goals, the ability of each 
region and local area to increase production 
must be considered. 

The Bureau’s work in this fleld does not 
end when the goals for 1 year have been 
established. Throughout the year it will be 
necessary to reexamine these goalc in the 
light of changing conditions. 


The people in our cities, the people em- 
ployed in industry, the people employed 
in our workshops, the people employed 
in our mercantile establishments are 
going to want to know whether or not 
food will be available the next 6 months 
or the next year or the next 60 days. 
If not, then it will be possible for the 
different agencies to encourage farm pro- 
duction of particular crops so essentially 
needed. Of course, we know that farm- 
ers are going to continue somewhat their 
usual program, but there must be some 
planning to what supplies are available 
and where. We should have some idea 
about increase, if any, of eggs, poultry, 
hogs, beef, butter, cheese, fruits, vege- 
tables, and so forth, and someone should 
know where they are. If this Bureau 
cannot get this information, I do not 
know of any agency in the Government 
that can. 

I read further from the printed testi- 
mony before the subcommittee: 

The Bureau's task Is to give special atten- 
tion to the production of essential commudi- 
ties formerly imported from foreign countries. 


Suppose we did not have anyone to 
collect this information—and if this 
amendment is carried, we will not have 
anyone. Suppose we did not know today 
how much wheat is available in this 
country and how much is available in 
Canada and how much is available in 
other courtries, we would be planning 
this war with our eyes closed. We would 
be progressing in the dark, and our own 
men in the armed forces would not know 
30 days ahead whether they would have 
sufficient food to sustain life, even, or 
whether they would be able to go upon 
a battlefield. 

To me this is one of the most signifi- 
cant items in this bill, because, as I have 
said, it contributes directly toward the 
prosecution of this war; and if we do 
not have the information from this 
Bureau, as I have said, I do not know 
whom we are to get it from, and it seems 
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to me to be absolutely essential. Food 
is just as essential as bombs, tanks, rifles, 
machine guns, shells, or airplanes. To 


know where you are going to get food is 


just as essential as to know where you 
are going to get these weapons of war. 
Suppose our leaders or military experts 
today did not know where to ask for 
bombs, did not know how many to ask 
for, did not know how many they could 
call for, did not know now many they 
could get, what a predicament we would 
be in. Suppose, also, they did not know 
how much bread they were going to get, 
how much meat they were going to get, 
where it is to be found, who to get it 
from, and where it is to be assembled, 
what would be the situation? It would 
be tragic. I am greatly surprised that 
the author of this amendment, astute 
and able as he is, did not see far enough 
ahead to anticipate that if this country 
were deprived of information as to food 
crops, foodstuffs, meats, and so forth, for 
our armed forces, we would be in a tragic 
situation. Suppose we did not know 
where we were going to get planes next 
year, suppose we did not know how 
many we were going to get; suppose we 
did not know where we were going to 
get any tanks, or how many we were 
going to get, or how many guns we were 
going to get, how would we be able to 
plan and formulate the prosecution of 
this war? 

How would we be able to formulate 
plans for feeding the soldiers or civilians 
if we did not know what it was necessary 
to grow, where it would be grown, where 
it could be produced in the shortest 
amount of time, and so forth? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The very leaders of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and those who were called to Hyde Park 
in 1937 to help operate the administra- 
tion’s farm program are endorsing the 
amendments that are on the desk. They 
are speaking for the dirt farmers of 
America. 

Mr. HARE. Iappreciate that. I have 
great confidence in the integrity and the 
ability of those farm leaders, but I do 
not yield to them the responsibility of 
making provision for the men whom we 
have thus far said should be drafted and 
sent to the front in the armed forces 
without first knowing that they are going 
to be fed, and where we can get the food. 
We may be able to get the information I 
have referred to without this appropria- 
tion, but no one has dared to say so. We 
may be able to get the information 
through some other bureau or agency, but 
no one has dared to say so. My feeling 
is that this information is indispensable 
in planning a successful fighting program 
in time of war, and not to provide for it 
from some source would result in sabo- 
taging one of the most essential factors 
in the prosecution of a war, that is, a 
supply, an available supply and a knowl- 
edge of its availability. 

Something has been said about the 
Bureau having State or regional offices, 
certainly. It has had for years in peace- 
time, and as soon as we need them in a 
war emergency someone wants to abolish 
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them. They are in a position to furnish 
the information that is not only neces- 
sary, but to my way of thinking is indis- 
pensable at this time. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Tennessee is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to permit me to submit 
a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr, JENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, will not the 
gentleman limit his request to the pend- 
ing amendment? I have an amendment 
I wish to offer to the paragraph and I 
would like to be heard on it. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I modify 
my request and ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment be 
limited to 15 minutes. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, how many are to 
be taken care of during these 15 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. Three Members 
have indicated a desire to be heard. 

Is there objectiou to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia that all debate 
on this amendment be limited to 15 
minutes? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Tennessee is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, 
somebody once said that the way to 
resume is to resume. Paraphrasing this 
saying, “The way to cut is to cut.” I 
have never seen yet any bureau or any 
department of the Government that was 
absorbing, spending, and squandering 
millions of the people’s substance which 
wanted to be cut one penny. 

We have just read that the jaws of the 
Japanese pincers have been put around 
those of our armed forces fighting in the 
Dutch East Indies. I say that the jaws 
of a pincers have been put around the 
American taxpayers here in this country, 
and if we do not stop the onslaught that 
is being made the American taxpayer is 
going to become as extinct as the dodo 
and the passenger pigeon. We have 
sheared him to the skin and now 
we propose to skin him. When it is pro- 
posed to save a million dollars, gentle- 
men for whom I have genuine affection 
rise in their place in this Chamber, hold 
up their hands in holy horror and tell 
us that if we dispense with the services 
of 700 bureaucrats in Washington our 
armed forces will go without bread and 
meat. That just does not go over with 
me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Last year this very 
committee told the agency to return to 
its original purpose as a fact-finding 
agency, yet they have $1,400,000 to scat- 
ter out in the field. 
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Mr. JENNINGS. Yes. The farmer 
who has not got sense enough at this late 
date to put in a corn crop, plant it, keep 
the weeds out of it, then take care of it 
will not be helped by any bureaucrat on 
earth. People who do not know how to 
produce milk, butter, or any one of the 
staple crops upon which we are depend- 
ent for food and clothing are just not 
farmers. 

They talk about the indispensibility 
of having a horde of employees at $3,800 
per year here in Washington, 700 of 
them, evolving from their inner con- 
sciousness a lot of theories, like a spider 
spins its web. To say that we have to 
spend this extra million in this hour 
when everything we have has been put 
on the altar and has been brought to the 
verge of sacrifice just does not make 
sense. It does not add up. Iam froma 
farming region and I operate a farm. I 
have sent out these bulletins and I have 
sent out these works on agriculture, but 
I know that there is not going to be a 
bushel of corn raised on the surface of 
one of these agricultural pamphlets or 
on the leaves of any one of these year- 
books. I got this last yearbook and 
opened it up to see what was in it, prior 
to sending it out to my home folks. I 
wanted to see if I was really sending my 
people anything that was worth-while. 
Now, I believe I have ordinary intel- 
ligence. I grew up on a farm; I know 
what it is to pull the bell cord over a 
mule and do farm work, but for the life 
of me, I could not see any information 
in that book anywhere that would help 
anybody on any farm in this country to 
produce an extra egg, an extra pound of 
butter, an extra hog, steer, or other 
staple farm commodity. 

Let us stop and think what this mil- 
lion dollars that we propose to save 
means when translated into farm prod- 
ucts. It means two million dozen fresh 
eggs at 50 cents a dozen. It means 10,000 
steers weighing 1,000 pounds apiece at 10 
cents a pound. And let us not forget 
that the farmer is going to have to pay 
his share of the taxes that are being laid 
on our people. Yet we halt and we 
stammer, we get all worked up, we get 
excited and make the statement that if 
we do this we are absolutely going to 
flabbergast and destroy the farmer, that 
if he has not an agricultural expert to 
come around and tell him what to do he 
cannot succeed. God deliver us from a 
governmental expert when he goes 
experting around. 
[Here the gavel fell.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. BARDEN]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve I can be classed along with the 
economy-minded group of the House, and 
find myself trying to locate places where 
we can save money, but we have hit a 
spot here where it is extremely unwise 
at this time to cut. I wish this Depart- 
ment had more money, more authority, 
and more responsibility at this time. 
Why do I say that? It is because daily 
we are being confronted with this talk 
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of sugar shortage, wool shcrtage, and 
food shortage. Mr. Leon Henderson is 
issuing probably 100,000,000 books to be 
distributed around with tickets for sugar. 
This House has not yet stopped to place 
the responsibility on any man to deter- 
mine whether or not Mr. Leon Hender- 
son’s findings are correct or to provide 
a remedy or to begin the preparation of 
a remedy for that situation. 

We are going along slaughtering thou- 
sands and thousands of lambs every week 
and crying “wool shortage.” They say 
they are going to cut the pockets off your 
clothes; they are going to cut an inch 
off your pants. Mr. Chairman, we will 
hardly need our pockets after March 15. 
But I can get along better without my 
lamb chops than I can without my pants. 
Somebody should be responsible for look- 
ing for some method of remedying this 
situation. There is hardly a State in the 
Union that is not capable of producing 
sugar, and there are very few States that 
are unable to produce wool. Food is 
abundant throughout this Nation. Yet 
we take it lying down when Mr. Hender- 
son says, “We are short of food; we are 
short of sugar; we are short of wool.” 
And no one seems to be doing anything 
about it. Let us start relieving some of 
these emergencies. 

In my opinion, the American people 
can take whatever is necessary for them 
to take to win this war. If need be, they 
can do without sugar and all these other 
things that I mentioned. But let us not 
monkey with them, let us be genuine 
about this thing, and let us place in the 
hands of somebody not only the respon- 
sibility for finding this out but the re- 
sponsibility of offering a solution to it. 
I think that is good cornfield sense. If 
we are facing a shortage and if we know 
it is going to bring about a bad situation, 
why should we not begin not next year 
but now? Spring is coming on. Our 
crops are being planted. Our sugar crop 
has to be planted; the wool has to be 
grown. Yet here we are talking about 
cutting out a part of the appropriation 
that is set up for the only agricultural 
fact-finding agency which we have in 
this Nation that you can absolutely rely 
on. I think this is the wrong place to 
begin to clip. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Leavy]. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, it almost 
seems a useless procedure to ccme down 
into the Well of this House to defend any- 
thing in connection with this agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. Six years I 
have been here. Six years I have helped 
write this bill. For 5 years I have found 
the Congress on both sides of the aisle 
quite sympathetic to the problems of the 
American farmer. However, since we 
commenced the reading of this bill yes- 
terday, on both sides of the aisle, prob- 
ably with more of a charge to my good 
Republican friends and my Democratic 
friends, the bill has been sniped at and 
shot at and torn to pieces already, with- 
out substantial reason, 
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Here is a cut suggested by one of the 
members of the subcommittee who 
helped write the bill. He presents his 
reasons. Summed up briefly, they are 
that in his judgment the services pro- 
vided for can be dispensed with. 

This is not partisan in the slightest. 
We are in a war now, and we have 
changed our economy entirely in the last 
6 months, or are in the process of going 
into a war economy. The change will be 
terrific, and if not wisely carried on we 
face the danger of losing all we hold dear 
in government. 

We have proceeded since the last war 
period, when agriculture learned the bit- 
ter lesson of not giving consideration to 
changing from a peacetime to a wartime 
economy and found itself bankrupt, with 
trying to do something for agriculture. 
Both parties have endeavored to cure 
post-wartime errors—the Republican 
Party in its various programs up to 1932, 
but with no success whatever and agri- 
culture was finally prostrated. Since 
1933 the Democratic Party has been in- 
stituting its program, and no one can 
deny but that great good has come from 
it. We have made mistakes since then, 
alot of them. Every piece of legislation 
that has been passed in reference to the 
farmer, from the farm-loan-bank legis- 
lation back in 1917 on to this time, has 
required study and facts and knowledge. 
This is the agency from which we get 
those facts. 

The East Indies are lost to us, largely. 
Now there is a new problem presenting 
itself with regard to South American 
agriculture. I could go on indefinitely 
on this question, but let me read just 
one sentence on the situation before this 
cut that is now produced is voted upon. 
We cut this item, in committee, some 
$50,000. I read here from the hearings: 

Mr. Tarver. It is noticed that a substantial 
reduction in the number of your employees 
will become effective if the Budget Bureau's 
estimates are approved as contemplated for 
the next fiscal year. In the fiscal year, for 
example, it seems that a reduction from 491.6 
to 375.6 in the number of permanent field 
employees contemplated, and in the depart- 
mental service there is a reduction of 816.9 
to 7669 contemplated. If these employees 
are not retained in your department, will 
they be kept in the Department of Agriculture 
or will they be dropped from the service? 

Dr. ToLLEY. Presumably, they will be 
dropped from the service 


We made a 850,000 cut in spite of that 
fact, and now it is proposed to cut from 
an item of $1,278,000 a million dollars. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman must be fair. There is 
$3,500,000 here inciuding transfers, leav- 
ing them $2,500,000. 

Mr. LEAVY. I grant you that, but 
this particular service the gentleman is 
proposing to cut from $1,278,000-plus to 
$278,000. This service does what? It is 
stated in the bill as follows: 

For acquiring and diffusing useful infor- 
mation among the people of the United 
States, for conducting investigations, ex- 
periments, and demonstration, and for aid- 


ing in formulating programs for authorized 
activities of the Department of Agriculture, 
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And so forth. This is what the gentle- 
man proposes to reduce. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And 
amount is for that purpose. 

Mr. LEAVY. I think it would be a 
grievous mistake to make that reduction. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. FOLGER]. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
a hard place. I do not know what to do. 
I am not willing to come into this House 
and guess how to vote upon an important 
measure, certainly one of the most im- 
portant measures I can think of. In the 
first place, we are in war, and in the next 
place we are now dealing with the next 
most important, if not the most impor- 
tant, question connected with the prose- 
cution of the war. 

May I address myself to my good friend 
the chairman of the subcommittee, re- 
calling, if I am correct, and if not, I 
should like to be corrected, that it was 
suggested by the chairman that there are 
probably places in this bill where it would 
be proper to make certain reductions and 
effect certain economies. Am I to be left 
in the position of guessing at that, or 
what shall I do about it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Just let me emphasize 
that the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, consisting of farmers that plow the 
soil and not the paved streets in Wash- 
ington, favors this amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. The committee heard 
the Farm Bureau Federation representa- 
tives for 2 days. They gave us some val- 
uable suggestions, which we adopted. 
We did not adopt everything that they 
suggested. I do not believe the Congress 
would be justified in writing an appro- 
priation bill based solely on the opinions 
of representatives of the Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

With regard to the gentleman’s state- 
ment about my statement as to the fact 
that economies could be effected in this 
bill if the viewpoint of the committee 
should be sustained, all that the gentle- 
man has to do is to read the subcom- 
mittee’s report in which we point out 
where, if in our judgment we were justi- 
fied in doing it, some scores of millions 
of dollars could be cut out of the bill, and 
ought to be; but in view of the recent 
action of the Congress in expressly 
authorizing the appropriations which 
we thought ought to be cut out, we felt 
we would be justly charged with disre- 
garding the viewpoint of the Congress if 
we undertook to do that. If the House 
wants to cut it out, as far as I am con- 
cerned I am in agreement with whatever 
the House wishes to do on those items. 
If the gentleman will read the report he 
will find what the items are. 

Mr. FOLGER. I must have misin- 
terpreted what the chairman of the 
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the whole 
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committee said, because I had locked for 
him to point out to me a Member who 
has not read the hearings of the com- 
mittee and who depends largely and 
with full confidence on the committee, 
any places where economies could be 
effected without injury to the program 
which is so necessary to the prosecution 
of the war. 

So I am left a little bit at sea as what 
I ought to do. I want to do the right 
thing, but I do not want to guess at it. 
I do not want to put myself in that situ- 
ation by my vote, and I would like to 
know if there are any amendments to be 
offered or suggestions to be made where 
recognized economies cin be made with- 
out injuring the farm program. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. The gentleman 
seems to be making an actual inquiry, and 
I may say to the gentleman that the most 
controversial sections are those dealing 
with land tenantry and farm security. 
We found there the greatest opposition, 
and they involve millions of dollars. They 
are the things we naturally thought 
would be subject to the greatest opposi- 
tion and were sought to be cut down, I 
may say in answer to the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. FOLGER. Is there yet something 
to be done about that? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Yes; that is 
ahead of us. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And such amendments 
will be submitted. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided, 
ard there were—ayes 55, noes 52. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 65, noes 54. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair ap- 
pointed as tellers Mr. Tarver and Mr. 
DIRKSEN. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 76, 
noes 55. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. RaMspEck, Chairman of the Commit- 


tee of the Whole House on the state of 


the Union, reported that the Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6709) the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I have in 
my hand a decision which was requested 
by the subcommittee and which goes to 
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the pending bill, relating to certain ac- 
tivities of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. I think the membership of the 
committee should have the benefit of the 
information contained in this decision, 
and I ask unanimous consent that I may 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Record by publishing this decision.’ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein excerpts from a recent report of 
the National Resources Planning Board. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein an article by Inez Robb 
entitled “What British Women Are Do- 
ing To Help Win the War.” Mr. Speaker, 
the article may run a trifie over the 
amount allowed, although I think not, 
and I ask permission to include the arti- 
cle notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, on last 
Friday I obtained unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by in- 
cluding therein an address delivered in 
Oklahoma by the Honorable Ralph Carr, 
Governor of California. I find, after con- 
sulting the Public Printer, that it runs 
slightly over 2 pages, and the amount is 
$112.75. I now renew my request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include an excerpt 
from a broadcast by Mr. Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., on clothing-contract policies. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
PATRICK] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, we have 
had a very heavy day today in the House, 
and the lawmakers are tired. The mes- 
sage that I have to address to the House 
will keep until next Tuesday, and I shall 
defer that until that time if I can get 
unanimous consent to address the House 
on Tuesday next. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday next, 
after the disposition of other matters on 
the Speeker’s table, I be permitted to 
address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PROSECUTION OF THE WAR 
Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 


imous consent to proceed for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Green addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record by print- 
ing a letter from the executive secretary 
of the Railway Labor Executive Associa- 
tion in regard to the pending appropria- 
tion bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Bishop, for an indefinite period 
because of serious illness in his family. 

To Mr. Davis of Ohio, for 3 days, on 
account of official business. 

To Mr. Dovetas (at the request of Mr. 
Hancock) , for an indefinite period on ac- 
count of illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 6, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


The Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation will meet Friday, March 6, 
at 10:30 a. m., in room 353, House Office 
Building, to continue hearings on the bill 
H. R. 6522. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Wednesday, March 11, 1942, at 10 
a.m. subcommittee No. 3 of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary will continue hear- 
ings on H. R. 6444, to provide for the 
registration of labor organizations, busi- 
ness, and trade associations, and so forth. 
The hearing will be held in the Judiciary 
Committee room, 346 House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1454. A letter from the President, Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to assign officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police force to 
duty in the detective bureau of the Metro- 
politan Police Department, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


1455. A letter from the Administrator, 


Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill authorizing the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to grant ease- 
ments in certain lands of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Facility, Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
to the city of Murfreesboro, State of Ten- 
nessee, to enable the city to construct and 
maintain a water pumping station and pipe 
line; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 
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1456. A letter from the Secretary of War 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
limit the initial base pay of $21 per month 
for enlisted men in the Army and Marine 
Corps to those of the seventh grade; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1457. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1942, amounting to $300,000, for 
the Lands Division of the Department of 
Justice (H. Doc. No. 645); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1458. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1942 in the aggregate amount of 
$3,280,000, together with a provision for a 
contract authorization in addition thereto 
in the amount of $25,400,000 for the Federal 
Works Agency (H. Doc. No. 646); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

1459. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1942 in the amount of $100,- 
000,000 for the Federal Works Agency (H. Doc. 
No. 647); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1460. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
Department of Commerce for the fiscal year 
1942 amounting to $530,000 (H. Doc. No. 648); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
Interim report, Special Committee No. 3 on 
Matériel, Procurement, and Personnel, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 162, Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress, first session: without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1873). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Committee on 
Claims. S. 1696. An act for the relief of 
Bessie Walden; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1855). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 
S 1898. An act for the relief of the heirs of 
Mrs. Nazaria Garcia, of Winslow, Ariz.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1856). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1154. A bill for the relief of George 
C. Dewey; with amendment (Rept. No. 1857). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WEISS: Committee on Claims, H. R. 
2014. A bill for the relief of Carl L. Jones; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1858). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 2730. A bill for the relief of 
Dorothy Silva; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1859). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 4153. A bill for the relief of 
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Cleaver Kelley: with amendment (Rept. No. 
1860). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
4180. A bill for the relief of Edward Keating; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1861). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
4331. A bill for the relief of Alice R. Swett; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1862). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
4408. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Robert S. Swett; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1863). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4464. A bill for the relief of Henry J. 
McCloskey; with amendment (Rept. No. 1864). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H R. 
4796. A bill for the relief of G. C. Barco; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1865). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 4981. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of New York to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon cer- 
tain claims against the United States of the 
Phoenix Construction Associates; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1866). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 5438. A bill for the relief of the San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1867). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. KLEIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
5439. A bill for the relief of Joseph Soulek; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1868). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 5452. A bill for the relief of Emmett 
Armstrong; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1869). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
5569. A bill for the relief of William Hors- 
man; without amendment (Rept. No. 1870). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 


H. R. 5596. A bill for the relief of Tommy 


Huddleston; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1871). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 6714. A bill for the relief of Daniel Elliott 
and Helen Elliott; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1872). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. H. R. 6728. A bill granting pensions 
and increases of pensions to certain depend- 
ents of veterans of the Civil War; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1874). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr LESINSKI: 

H. R. 6728. A bill granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain dependents of 
veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOREN: 

H. R 6729. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to establish fees or charges 
for services performed or publicaticns or 
forms furnished by the Department of Com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. TRAYNOR: 

H. R. 6730. A bill to protect the public 
health by the prevention of certain practices 
leading to dental disorders; and to prevent 
the circumvention of certain State or Terri- 
torial laws regulating the practice of den- 
tistry; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOBBS: 

H. J. Res. 288. Joint resolution to codify 
and emphasize existing rules and customs 
pertaining to the display and use of the flag 
of the United States of America; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H. R. 6731. A bill to reinstate John B. Day, 
a captain, United States Army, retired, to 
the active list of Regular Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr MICHENER: 

H. R. 6732. A bill granting an increase in 
pension to Nora T. Gorton; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 6733. A bill for the relief of Leslie P. 

Horton; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H. R. 6734 A bill for the relief of Victor 
Bonnici; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SAUTHOFF: 

H. R. 6735. A bill for the relief of William 

Muetz; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2519 By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of resi- 
dents of Portuguese descent in the city of 
Providence, R. I., adopted at a mass meeting 
on March 1. 1942, earnestly endorsing all 
measures taken by the United States Gov- 
ernment to bring to a final success and vic- 
tory this war for the preservation of democ- 
racy and the peace of the world, and pledging 
absolute loyalty to the United States; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs 

2520. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of the 
Prohibition Party of Lawrence County, Pa., 
urging the passage of Senate bill 860 in order 
to preserve law and order amongst the armed 
services at all times and to enable them 
to perform their important duties; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

2521. By Mr. HAINES: Resolution passed by 
the Pennsylvania State Senate on March 3, 
1942, opposing the proposed erection of the 
dam on the Clarion River in Pennsylvania; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

2522. By Mr. RICH: Petition of the First 
Baptist Church of Bradford, Pa., proposing to 
prohibit the manufacture and sale of all alco- 
holic beverages for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2523. By Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: Reso- 
lution adopted by the Board of Chosen Free- 
holders, Bergen County, N. J., opposing the 
passage of Senate bill 2015 and House bill 
5949, the said bills being against the best 
interests of the county of Bergen; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

2524. Also, resolution adopted by Hunter- 
don County Board of Agriculture, Flemington, 
N. J., petitioning those responsible for as- 
signing quotas for selective service boards 
to so set quotas that selective service will 
not absorb a large percentage of available 
farm labor and thus add to the present farm- 
labor shortage; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, grant us wisdom ade- 
quate to know our duty, and, as we hear 
Thy call, give us will to answer, We 
praise Thee with grateful hearts that 
Thy infinite holy nature holds a wide, 
deep pity which atones, forgives, and 
saves. Its power and consolation reach 
around the earth, to those in tears, in 
sorrow, and even in death. 

Thou who are the living bread upon 
which we must feed, the vine on which 
there are unwithering branches, and the 
Good Shepherd who leads the way into 
green pastures, we pray Thee to be 
graciously near the mothers and daugh- 
ters of our country’s defenders; they are 
sacrificial workers in freedom’s neces- 
sities; their toil is transfigured from 
labor into a mission both human and 
divine. We rejoice that men are called 
not only to be apostles and prophets, but 
to work for Thee and humanity, glorified 
by a high and holy purpose, whose sacri- 
fice and hardness do not escape the ap- 
proving eyes of a good God. We most 
humbly beseech Thee that calm be- 
haviour may possess our citizens, and do 
Thou give deliverance from irresponsi- 
bility and from all voices full of greedy 
conflict. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Baldridge, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 1535. An uct for the relief of the es- 
tate of John J. Murray; 

H.R.2120 An act for the relief of John 
H. Durnil; 

H. R. 2430 An act for the relief of John 
Huff; t 
H. R.4896. An act for the relief of David 
B. Byrne; 

H. R. 5478. An act for the relief of Nell 
Mahoney; and 

H. R. 6531. An act to suspend the effec- 
tiveness: during the existing national emer- 
gency of tariff duties on scrap iron, scrap 
steel, and nonferrous-metal scrap. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 221. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
th. Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claims of the Beacon Oyster Co., the 
Aroi Wharf Oyster Co., and B. J. Rooks & 

ons. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, à bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 6511 An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, and 
for other purposes. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Grass, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. TYDINGS, 
Mr. McCarran, Mr. BAILEY, Mr. LODGE, 
and Mr. WHITE to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 2320. An act to accept the cession by 
the States of North Carolina and Tennessee 
of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands em- 
braced within the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 6005. An act to authorize cases under 
the Expediting Act of February 11, 1903, to 
be heard and determined by courts consti- 
tuted in the same manner as courts consti- 
tuted to hear and determine cases involving 
the constitutionality of acts of Congress. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H. R. 4557) entitled “An act for 
the relief of the estate of Mrs. Edna B. 
Crook,” disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Brown, Mr. 
SPENCER, and Mr. CAPPER to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H. R. 4665) entitled “An act for 
the relief of Harry Kahn,” disagreed to 
by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. Brown, Mr. ELLENDER, and Mr. 
Capper to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 5290) entitled “An act for the 
relief of Mrs. Eddie A. Schneider,” dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Brown, Mr. 
ELLENDER, and Mr. Capper to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. B. 5473) entitled “An act for 
the relief of Allene Ruhlman and John 
P. Ruhlman,“ disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Brown, Mr. TUNNELL, and Mr. CAPPER to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 2198) entitled 
“An act to provide for the financing of 
the War Damage Corporation, to amend 
the Reconstrurtion Finance Corporation 
Act, as amended, and for other purposes,” 
requests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. MALONEY, Mr, 
BANKHEAD, Mr. RADCLIFFE, Mr. DANAHER, 
and Mr. Tart to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed Mr. BARK- 
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LEY and Mr. Brewster members of the 
Joint Select Committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of Au- 
gust 5, 1939, entitled “An act to provide 
for the disposition of certain records of 
the United States Government,” for the 
disposition of executive papers in the 
following department: 

Department of War. 

OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT—WHAT IS 
IT AND HOW DOES IT FUNCTION? 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, about 30 
days ago the House of Representatives 
very graciously passed a resolution ask- 
ing for the reprinting of what is known 
as a document. “Our American Gov- 
ernment: What Is It? How Does It 
Function?” The copy for this reprint 
has been prepared and will consist of 
64 pages and will contain 283 questions 
and answers on our American Govern- 
ment. Mr. Ansel Wold, clerk to the 
Joint Committee on Printing, requests 
that I advise Members that this docu- 
ment may be purchased now at $12.50 per 
1.000 if orders are placed before the sup- 
ply required for the Congress is printed 
but after that will be sold at 10 cents each 
by the Superintenden* of Documents. I 
suggest to Members who desire to pur- 
chase them at this reduced price that 
they do so at this time. More than 
100,000 copies have already been ordered 
by Members of the House and Senate. 
The order should be placed with the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD clerk, Mr. R. L. Harris, 
whose office is here in the Capitol. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 


CIVIL FUNCTIONS, WAR DEPARTMENT 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1943 


Mr. SNYDER, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
6736, Rept. No. 1875) making appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943, for civil functions administered by 
the War Department, and for other pur- 
poses, which was read a first and second 
time, and with the accompanying re- 
port, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and ordered printed. 

Mr. POWERS reserved all points of 
order. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ELLIOTT of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the Central Valleys 
reclamation project and also a short ar- 
ticle that appeared in the Los Angeles 
Times as of February 8, 1942, dealing 
with the Japanese problem. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include therein a tribute paid by my col- 
league the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] to the junior Senator from 
Illinois, C. WAYLAND Brooks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, it 
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is against the rules of the House to men- 
tion a Senator here. I hope the gentle- 
man from Illinois is not attacking the 
Senator from that great State. If he is, 
of course, I reserve all points of order. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, when the 
word “tribute” is used there certainly 
could not be any attack. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. It is 
against the rules of the House to even 
pay tribute to a Senator. You can put a 
speech in the Recorp, but, under the 
rules of the House, you cannot pay a 
tribute to a Senator. So you are sailing 
between Scylla and Charybdis. I reserve 
all points of order. 3 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, then I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein a 
statement of my colleague the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] concerning 
the junior Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Brooks]. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CONTRACTS FOR ARMY UNIFORMS 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, at page 
A839, there is an excerpt from a radio 
broadcast by Fulton Lewis, Jr., that I 
hope every Member in this House will 
read. It has to do with the letting of 
contracts on millions of dollars for the 
Army uniforms. It shows what Sidney 
Hillman and others who have the inside 
track are doing to kill all competition and 
paa all business for their own respective 

es. 

This may be wartime, but, neverthe- 
less, factories that make women’s cloth- 
ing, that are qualified to make men’s 
uniforms, cannot have any business if 
they don’t belong to Mr. Sidney Hillman’s 
union, 

This is the great patriot who sold this 
country out last year, who thought his 
position in Government was to get every- 
thing in the world for the C. I. O. regard- 
less of whether this country loses the war 
or not. One of the reasons that this 
country is losing the war to date is the 
selfish leadership of Hillman and others, 
who struck against their country in its 
hour of need and refused to work. 

How long are these traitors going to be 
continued in the heart of government? 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATION BILL, 1943 


Mr.-LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6511) 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1943, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 6, line 4, strike out “$9,875” and in- 
sert 812,235.“ 
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Page 6, line 9, strike out “$402,860” and 
insert “$489,640.” 

Page 7, line 2, strike out “$479,603” and 
insert $629,603.” 

Page 25, strike out lines 3 to 5, inclusive, 
and insert: 

“White House Police: For 1 captain, 1 in- 
spector, 4 lieutenants, 6 sergeants, and 128 
privates, at rates of pay provided by law; in 
all, $344,000, notwithstanding the provisions 
of the act of April 22, 1940 (3 U. S. C. 62)” 

Page 25, line 10, strike out “$6,500” and 
insert “$10,400.” 

Page 25, line 20, strike out “$137,710” and 
insert “$143,470.” 

Page 53, line 9, after “States”, insert “This 
section shall not apply to citizens of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana to explain the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, this re- 
quest for concurrence in the Senate 
amendments refiects the unanimous 
wish of all members of our subcom- 
mittee. The Senate made only a few - 
changes in the bill as a whole. It did 
not change anything respecting that por- 
tion of the bill relating to the Postal 
Service. 

The most important change it made in 
the portion of the bill relating to the 
Treasury Department was to put its 
approval on a proposal very much de- 
sired by the Executive and by the Treas- 
ury Department, to initiate a system of 
integrated accounting of all of the Gov- 
ernment establishments, When this was 
before our subcommittee originally there 
was objection to it on the part of those 
who felt that it would possibly impinge 
upon the independence and authority of 
the General Accounting Office. It was 
omitted from our bill in the House and 
was not in the bill when it reached the 
Senate, but subsequent to its arrival 
at the other end of the Capitol, an 
amendment was drafted under Execu- 
tive Order No. 8512 in the terms of which 
the interests of the General Accounting 
Office are specifically and adequately 
protected. The text of this amendment 
is found on page 31 of the hearings on 
the bill. The amendment reads as fol- 
lows: 

Provided, That prior to establishing such 
uniform terminology, classifications, prin- 
ciples, and standards, they shall be re- 
ferred to the Comptroller General of the 
United States for consideration and deter- 
mination as to whether they are in conflict 
with the forms, systems, and procedures 
prescribed by the Comptroller General as re- 
quired by section 309 of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act. If the Comptroller General 
determines that such conflict exists, then 
they shall not be established except by him 
as provided in section 309 of the said act. 


I may state that in the form in which 
it now comes back to us it has the entire 
sanction and approval of Mr. Warren, 
the Comptroller General, who states that 
it does adequately insure the integrity 
and independence of the General Ac- 
counting Office. On page 30 of the hear- 
‘ings before the Senate subcommittee you 
will find this statement by Comptroller 
General Warren: 
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I can only say that should this amend- 
ment to 8512 be signed, it should remove 
any question whatever as to infringement 
on the General Accounting Office. 


Subsequent to the time when Mr. 
Warren made that statement the amend- 
ment was signed by the President and 
duly incorporated as a part of the Execu- 
tive order. 

All the persons concerned, not only in 
the executive departments but in the 
General Accounting Office, are agreed 
that this is a very essential undertaking. 
The appropriations by the Government 
for the national defense exceed all pre- 
vious boundaries, of course; and this is 
intended to give the President of the 
United States adequate and accurate re- 
ports of Government expenditures. He 
is entitled to and should have these 
reports to enable him to perform his 
executive duties. The plan has the sanc- 
tion of all experts on accounting and, we 
believe, is sound and highly important. 

The Senate reduced the proposed ap- 
propriation for this purpose from $250,- 
000, the Budget estimate, to $150,000, 
which we think is adequate to start it 
off and to get this activity going. In this 
form it has the complete approval of our 
subcommittee, I believe; and this is the 
only item of any consequence inserted by 
the Senate. There was a Senate amend- 
ment of lesser importance, to provide 67 
additional guards for the Government 
buildings in Wushington, which we ac- 
cepted. These guards, I may state, un- 
der previous authorizations, are already 
on the rolls and being paid for by defi- 
ciency appropriations. This just con- 
tinues them under sanction of regular 
appropriations. 

The other item is to enlarge the police 
protection at the White House, which 
under existing conditions in wartime was 
considered to be very important; and we 
have no objection to any of these other 
Senate items. I ask the House to ap- 
prove the unanimous judgment of our 
subcommittee and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the Senate, 
if I may be so bold as to say so, has raised 
this bill less than any other bill that I 
have ever had any experience with in a 
long time. The regular departmental 
bills have generally been raised a very 
considerable amount. In this instance 
the Senate has added only a few items, 
like the White House Police, where we 
had previously put them on with a de- 
ficiency appropriation, and some guards 
in the Treasury and this particular ite: n 
with reference to accounting, where, I 
believe, the rights of the Comptroller 
General are thoroughly protected as a 
result of the amendment to the Executive 
order under which these are setup. For 
this reason I am of the opinion that it 
would be desirable to clean the thing up 
and encourage the Senate not to raise 
bills by large amounts after they have 
passed the House. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have no objection whatsoever to any 
item of the bill, but I desire to make a 
point of order against the procedure. 
The proper procedure is to call the 
Measure up by unanimous consent and 
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then move to concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The other day they had a measure up 
here with reference to the retirement of 
Congressmen. A couple of us protested 
on the floor at the time, but the RECORD 
shows it war adopted by unanimous con- 
sent, when the proper procedure was a 
motion and a vote. 

I have no objection to any item in this 
bill, but I de suggest that we should fol- 
low the proper procedure—call it up by 
unanimous consent and then let the gen- 
tleman from Indiana move to concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that either procedure is proper under the 
rules of the House. The gentleman from 
Indiana may either ask manimous con- 
sent to take up the bill and concur in 
the Senate amendments or he may ask 
unanimous consent to take up the bill 
and then move to concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr, Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I do so only to 
make an observation—when this bill was 
considered in the committee I took a very 
definite position in opposition to the re- 


quested appropriation of $250,000 to im- 


plement Executive Order No. 8512, which 
proposed to set up this new Bureau of 
Accounts in the Treasury Department. 
The subcommittee voted to eliminate 
that item from the bill. When this bill 
came up on the floor of the House I 
spoke at some length in opposition to 
this particular item which we had de- 
leted from the bill in committee, in order 
to give notice to the other body of the 
action of this body in relation thereto. 
I feel that in view of the opposition which 
I expressed at that time that I should 
make this statement, so that the House 
will understand that as a result of the 
opposition of this House and action of 
the committee in striking out this item, 
the Executive order has been amended by 
the President. The amended order 
‘ives to the Comptroller General and the 
eneral Accounting Office the authority 
hich we contended would protect the 
complete independence of the General 
Accounting Office and the Comptroller 
General’s independence in the perform- 
ance of his duties. In view of the fact 
that the Executive order has thus been 
amended so as to remove the objection 
hich was raised to those items in the 
ill when it was considered in the House, 
and in view of the reduction in the 
mount by $100,000, I, as one who for- 
merly objected to it, wish now to advise 
the House that the objections have been 
removed by the amendment to the Ex- 
ecutive order, and that I feel that the 
action taken in the Senate is proper and 
that we should concur with the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I do so to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee a question. 
How much money is contained in this bill 
for the supervision of the sale of Defense 
bonds? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that nothing is contained in this 
bill for that purpose for the reason that 
the estimate which they submitted 
to us for the fiscal year 1943 seemed to he 
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wholly inadequate and insufficient. It 
was nothing more than a token estimate. 
They had no way in God’s Heaven of esti- 
mating what would be required for the 
next fiscal year and we thought it a part 
of prudence to omit the item entirely 
from the bill until they had a better 
understanding of their requirements. 

Mr. POWERS. There is no money in 
this bill for the supervision of the sale of 
Defense bonds? We are not putting State 
supervisors on or we are not employing 
anybody? 

Mr. LUDLOW. There is not a dollar 
for that purpose in this bill. 

Mr, POWERS. I just wanted to know, 
because I think there are enough patri- 
otic citizens throughout the United States 
who would volunteer for that service. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, do they have any 
funds outside of this bill which they can 
use for the purpose of paying people in 
the handling of Defense bonds? 

Mr. LUDLOW. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that this bill makes appropria- 
tions for the next fiscal year, beginning 
on July 1. They have money to go ahead 
now. They are not out of money. 

Mr. ENGEL. I was told, and I do not 
know whether it is accurate or not, that 
they are now employing a supervisor to 
handle Defense bonds at $6,500 a year. 
If that is true, and they are doing it in 
every State, that is going to run into 
money. Has the gentleman any infor- 
mation regarding that matter? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I may say to the gen- 
tleman when they come up with the esti- 
mate for the next fiscal year, all those 
matters will be gone into with the utmost 
exhaustiveness and we will get at the 
bottom of the whole thing. 

Mr. ENGEL. There is nothing in this 
record or any testimony pertaining to 
that matter? 

Mr. LUDLOW. No. It is not covered. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I think I can clear 
that up. There are approximately $27,- 
000,000 available to the bond unit of the 
Treasury Department to carry through 
this current fiscal year, which ends on 
June 30. That came as a result of a 
deficiency bill enlarging that limit which 
was considered about 3 weeks ago. What 
the requirements will be or what should 
be appropriated for next year will not 
come up until probably after the first of 
May in a deficiency bill. The question as 
to these State officers was all discussed on 
the floor at the time the $27,000,000 was 
up for consideration 3 weeks ago. It was 
all Drought out. They have those set- 
ups in the different States and they are 
under salary, and it was a matter with 
reference to which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania offered an amendment and 
discussed here fully. 

Mr. DITTER. The probabilities are 
that the gentlemen who have been in- 
quiring about this lose sight of it because, 
may I ask, was that not submerged in 
the now famous Donald Duck contro- 
versy? 

Mr. TABER. It was. 

Mr. POWERS. The chairman of the 
subcommittee is a member of the defi- 
ciency committee. Does not the chair- 
num as a member of the Appropriations 
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Committee and as a member of the defi- 
ciency committee believe there are 
enough patriotic citizens in the United 
States to handle the sale of Defense 
bonds without creating some patronage 
jobs throughout the various States? 

Mr. LUDLOW. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that it is my understanding at 
the presént time there are 100,000 people 
throughout the United States who are 
giving their services free in this activity. 
I certainly do think there are enough 
patriotic people to do the bulk of the 
work, but there necessarily must be a 
small paid administrative personnel to 
plan and direct the promotion cam- 
paign. 

Mr. POWERS. I think it would be well 
for the deficiency committee to look into 
that matter. 

Mr. LUDLOW. There are some 340 
paid employees, I think, and 100,000 who 
are not paid. 

Mr. POWERS. Three hundred and 
how many? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I do not remember the 
exact number. I think it is about 340. 
Certainly not as many as 400. 

Mr. POWERS. What are their sal- 
aries? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I have not them at 
hand. 

Mr. POWERS. Does the gentleman 
recall that during the last war there were 
no paid employees to sell or to supervise 
the sale of Liberty bonds? 

Mr, LUDLOW. Ido not recall. 

Mr. POWERS. If my recollection 
serves me correctly, there were none. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
know why the Treasury Department does 
not encourage investment in Postal Sav- 
ings, the same as the purchase of Defense 
bonds and stamps? It has exactly the 
same effect on the country and it is just 
as helpful to the Government to have 
one invest his money in Postal Savings 
as it is to purchase Defense bonds and 
stamps as the money invested in Postal 
Savings is in turn invested in Govern- 
ment bonds. It occurs to me that the 
Treasury Department could well afford to 
use the services of the thousands of post- 
masters in this country to encourage in- 
vestments in Postal Savings. 

Mr. LUDLOW. These Defense bonds, 
I may remind the gentlemen, are sold in 
the post offices: The Postal Savings ac- 
tivity is a regular establishment. It is 
not advertised, of course, like the other 
activity, but it is going along very 
well. 
Mr. PATMAN. That is true, but I 
noticed a statement just now for the dif- 
ferent towns and cities indicating the 
amount of bonds sold and the amount 
of help given to the Government, and no 
mention is made of postal-savings invest- 
ments when they are exactly the same, 
so far as helping the Government is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I may say to the gen- 
tleman I think that is a very constructive 
thought, and suggest that he take it up 
with Secretary Morgenthau. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

Me motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INCREASING THE DEBT LIMIT OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND FURTHER AMEND- 
ING THE SECOND LIBERTY BOND ACT 


Mr, DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order at any time to consider the bill 
(H. R. 6691) to increase the debt limit 
of the United States, to further amend 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, and for 
other purposes; that all points of order 
against said bill shall be considered as 
waived; and that general debate shall 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by myself 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr, TREADWAY]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr TREADWAY. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I understood from 
the Speaker that the bill is not privileged 
and, therefore, we are conceding the 
necessity for doing away with asking for 
a rule in order to expedite the adoption of 
this bill. We had a very complete hear- 
ing this morning, and I think it will be 
agreeable to this side of the House not 
to ask fora rule and to proceed with ex- 
pedition to carry out the purposes of the 
act. I should simply like to ask the 
gentleman from North Carolina when he 
expects to call up the bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I hope to bring it 
up tomorrow, if that is agreeable with the 
leadership of the House. That is under 
contemplation, as I understand. 

Mr, MARTI?" of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
the appropriation bill now pending will 
be finished before this other bill is called 
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Mr, DOUGHTON. That is up to the 
Speaker; I understand that is contem- 
plated. 


The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. This request just 
provides that the bill may be called up 
at any time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, will the bill be read 
under the 5-minute rule and will there 
be the privilege to debate the bill as any 
other bill? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. A number of Members 
of the House have certain views about 
how the national debt should be paid. 
I presume consideration will be given to 
them when the tax bill is being con- 
sidered? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Undoubtedly, I may 
Say to my friend. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman from North Carolina doubt- 
less knows, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in compliance with the announce- 
ment of the leadership, expected to bring 
up the civil-functions bill today. Acting 
on that understanding, the committee 
this morning authorized the report on 
the bill and directed that it be submitted 
to the House immediately on the comple- 
tion of the pending bill. As the House is 
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aware, the civil-functions bill carries a 
number of urgent items, including cer- 
tain appropriations which are to be made 
immediately available, and there is press- 
ing need for its passage at the earliest 
possible minute. 

If the pending bill is not disposed of 
this afternoon, and there is no oppor- 
tunity to bring up the civil-functions bill 
today, I take for granted there will be 
time for its consideration tomorrow 
afternoon following the disposition of the 
bill to be brought up by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, and that in any 
event nothing will be allowed to displace 
the agricultural appropriation bill now 
pending in the Committee of the Whole 
until it is finally disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. It is hoped that both 
bills may be passed tomorrow, but that 
depends on whether or not we pass the 
pending bill today. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentle- 
man from North Carolina what limit is 
now sought to be placed on the debt? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It is now $65,000,- 
000,000. It is proposed to increase it to 
$125,000,000,000. I may say to my good 
friend that Congress has already author- 
ized appropriations for national defense 
of about $140,000,000,000. In order to 
protect the Secretary of the Treasury, so 
that he may successfully finance the na- 
tional defense program, it is necessary to 
give him this authority. Further, I may 
say that I am informed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury that he will need this 
authority not later than April 1. 

Mr. RICH. We are just about up to the 
$65,000,000,000 limit now? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Weare very near it. 

Mr. RICH. Does not the gentleman 
think that because we have had to in- 
crease the debt limit four times in the 
last 4 or 5 years the Members of Congress 
should realize what we are doing and 
should cut the regular appropriations to 
the core, in order that the gentleman will 
not have to come in here and be em- 
barrassed within another year by asking 
us to raise the debt limit again? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I may say to my 
distinguished friend that I do not think 
Congress should realize it; I know it 
should. 

Mr. RICH. Every Member of the 
House should be here right along to cut 
down these appropriations. 

Mr.DOUGHTON. Every dollar should 
be cut out that is not absolutely necessary 
to take care of the normal expenses of the 
Government. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

WAR DAMAGE CORPORATION 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table th- bill (S. 2198) to pro- 
vide for the financing of the War Dam- 
age Corporation, to amend the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes, with 
a House amendment thereto, insist on 
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the House amendment, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. STEAGALL, WILLIAMS, 
SPENCE, WoLcoTT, and GIFFORD, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, when our 
subcommittee on agricultural appropria- 
tions was conducting its hearings it made 
some investigation with reference to the 
operation of the Selective Training and 
Service Act in the matter of farm labor. 
At that time we were unable to get a 
release which has subsequently been 
issued by the Director of the Selective 
Service System on this subject matter. 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein this release. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp on two subjects 
and include therein a quotation from a 
newspaper and a letter from a Texas 
farmer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ANTIRACKETEERING ACT 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
18, 1934, Congress passed an Antiracket- 
eering Act, and last Monday the Supreme 
Court decided that racketeering, if prac- 
ticed by a labor union, did not fall within 
the terms of that act As Chief Justice 
Stone said, the decision, if the reasoning 
of the majority were adopted, made high- 
way robbery a pleasant pastime. 

I have offered today a bill to amend 
that act so it will apply to racketeer- 
ing which burdens interstate commerce, 
no matter by whom it is practiced. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
to print in the appendix of the RECORD 
a letter which I received from a very im- 
portant educator in my State, Junius H. 
Rose, concerning the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of the deliberations of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
agricultural appropriation bill yesterday 
they adopted, on a division vote, an 
amendment by 55 to 52 to strike $1,000,- 
000 from the appropriation for the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. This 
still leaves $2,500,000 for this planning 
activity. 

This amendment has the endorsement 
of the dirt farmers. It has the support 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Other action may be contemplated 
on this amendment and it may come on 
for a teller vote in committee. 

I am distressed to think that the Ad- 
ministrator of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics or someone in his office or 
in the Department should utilize the tele- 
phone this morning and telephone to the 
Members to resist this amendment. It 
is the best evidence I know of the bureau- 
cratic technique and the House ought to 
rise against that kind of activity and 
prevail upon that amendment by an 
overwhelming majority when the time 
comes. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Is it not 
true if this cut of $1,000.000 is made it 
still leaves $2,500,000 for this planning 
and research that the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics is doing? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is exactly right. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. Pappock asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks in the Recorp.) 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Mr, TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, in my 
judgment it was not exactly according 
to Hoyle for the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen] to undertake under the 
1-minute-speech rule to make the con- 
cluding argument on an amendment the 
consideration of which in Committee has 
been concluded. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
if the estimates contained in this bill, 
which have been severely cut by the com- 
mittee, are approved, will have in the 
next fiscal year $1,000,000 less than it 
had in the fiscal year of 1941. Its ac- 
tivities have not only not been expand- 
ing but they have been largely curtailed, 
and the effect of the adoption of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment would, as I stated 
on yesterday, be in my judgment, and I 
think in the judgment of the committee, 
with the exception of the gentleman 
from Illinois, to destroy substantially 
the effectiveness of the work of this Bu- 
reau. For that reason I hope that on 
a teller vote the amendment will be 
rejected. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the debate do now 
close at the end of 1 minute. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am just compelled to express 
my amusement at the good humor of my 
friend from Georgia in talking about 
what is according to Hoyle. He objects 
to somebody having a minute to say 
something about this amendment when 
yesterday, when we had defeated him on 
his amendment, he tucked tail and ran, 
and had the Committee rise in order to 
keep the Committee from then adopting 
the amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. I not only did. not 
object to the gentleman saying something 
when I could have objected and pre- 
vented the gentleman from speaking, al- 
though I think his statement is of some 
advantage to those opposed to the 
amendment. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. But the 
gentleman talked about “being accord- 
ing to Hoyle,” when the gentleman had 
the Committee rise, although the Com- 
mittee had concluded the debate and was 
ready then, by a teller vote, to do what 
the Committee by a standing vote had 
already done and thereby save $1.000,000 
and help the farmer and still leave $2,- 
500,000 for this experimental work which 
the Department is doing. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record by inserting a reso- 
lution adopted by the general assembly 
of my State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


THE DIRT FARMER 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much surprised at the frankness of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
when he said that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the dirt farmers 
are in accord with his ideas. I am glad 
that he has recognized that the American 
Farm Bureau and the dirt farmer are 
not one and the same thing. The Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation does not 
represent the dirt farmer of America, 
The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion represents the corporate and the 
industrial farmers of America. Those 
large farmers who receive the large and 
extremely unconscionable amounts in 
benefit payments. The dirt farmers of 
America are the small farmers, who want 
a home-sized farm. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation does not represent 
those who toil on the soil and we of the 
House want those farmers who live on 
family-sized farms represented. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation, I un- 
derstand, has been using the A. A. A. 
as a collection agency for American Farm 
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Bureau Federation dues. I further un- 
derstand that these dues. are collected 
from the farmers benefit payments, in 
order to boost their membership. I urge 
you to read the letter I intend to put in 
my extension of remarks. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to a question of the privilege of the 
House and send the following to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes 
that the gentlemen who wish to rise to a 
question of personal privilege would first 
inform the Chair before appearing on 
the floor. Twice this week gentlemen 
have risen to questions of personal privi- 
lege. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. This is not a 
matter of personal privilege but is a priv- 
ilege of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Whether it is or not, 
the Chair would appreciate very much if, 
in the future, Members who are going to 
rise to a question of privilege of the House 
or of personal privilege would inform the 
Chair what their purpose is before rising. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the reasons why I want 
this correction made and the letter taken 
out of my remarks is that in that letter 
I am informing some of my constituents 
that I am sending them an autographed 
picture of myself. My constituents are 
interested in rural electrification, and I 
fear that getting this letter into the REC- 
orD might bring a barrage of letters from 
the district, say, of the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. DIRKSEN], whose farmers 
are begging for rural electrification, and 
of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
WINTER], because those farmers down in 
Kansas are also begging for rural electri- 


fication. I fear that they may flood me 


with applications for this likeness of my- 
self. I also fear a flood of requests from 
the district of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. May]. I look for a regular 
barrage of letters from his district, espe- 
cially in light of the revival of righteous- 
ness manifested by the Legislature of 
Kentucky the other day on the proposi- 
tion of T V. A. power for the people of 
that State. 

Mr. RICH rose. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. And if 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Rick! represents a rural district, I am 
likely to get a great flood of letters from 
farmers of Williamsport, Pa., and also of 
Woolrich, asking for these pictures. In 
fact, I might get more than I can handle. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude a telegram that I have just received. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday a 
special committee of the House Military 
Affairs Committee filed a report on the 
matter of the use of copper by the R. E. A. 
and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Rankin] immediately assailed that com- 
mittee, calling it all kinds of names, not- 
withstanding the fact that only one mem- 
ber of that committee had dissented, so 
far as the specia committee is concerned, 
and notwithstanding the fact that the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, as 
a whole, voted the report out with only 
three dissenting votes. The only thing 
that that report did was to make a fair 
and impartial finding on statements of 
fact which showed that the private power 
companies in collaboration with the 
O. P. M., and in coordination with the 
war program, had been able to hook up a 
grid system that would furnish enough 
electricity to operate the great aluminum 
plant being constructed in Arkansas, with 
a material surplus of power, and the 
O. P. M. wants the copper that would 
otherwise be used by the R. E. A., for the 
use of the Army and the Navy, and if the 
gentleman from Mississippi wants to take 
a contrary action, let him do it, and he 
can answer to the country and his con- 
stituents for his persistent efforts to 
sabotage and thwart the war efforts of 
the War and Navy Departments to get 
copper for our tragic war necessities. 
His only purpose is to socialize private 
industry. That is exactly what Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan have done. 


DUNHAM WRIGHT 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to speak for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, on the 13th 
of this month one of the most outstand- 
ing men of Oregon celebrates his one- 
hundredth birthday. On his mother’s 
side, he comes from the Hanks family, 
from which came Nancy Hanks, the 
mother of Abraham Lincoln. He knew 
Abraham Lincoln personally and well. 
He voted for him. 

On the 13th of this month, Mr. Speaker, 
after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and the legislative pro- 
gram, I ask unanimous consent to be 
allowed 30 minutes to speak on the life 
and character of Dunham Wright, of 
Medical Springs, Oreg., and the eventful 
century which his life has spanned. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
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and to include a brief history of the Lord 
Scully estate land purchases as made in 
Missouri, Illinois, and other States. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

‘There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. THomas 
F. Forp was granted permission to revise 
and extend his own remarks.) 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a letter 
on the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would not ask this time if I 
did not feel it only fair to do so on this 
Rural Electrification Administration 
matter. A factor that needs considera- 
tion is that the Rural Electrification line 
in Arkansas will furnish about 45 percent 
more power than the other hook-up 
would have done. I think it is also only 
fair to put into the Recorp at this point 
that the War Production Board approved 
it; the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion approved it, and the Federal Power 
Commission approved it. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. And also 
let me call attention to the fact in reply 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
May] that that was really a fishing in- 
vestigation, in that it went far astray 
from its real purpose. It was not ordered 
by the House of Representatives to go 
out and attack the R. E. A. or Donald 
Nelson’s War Production Board. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, since 
this controversy about the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration has entered the 
Chamber, I would suggest to all Members 
of the House that they read both the 
majority and the two minority reports. 
I attended all the hearings on this in- 
vestigation. While the purposes and in- 
structions of the committee were to in- 
vestigate the shortage of copper, I want 
to assure the Members of this House that 
the members of the special committee 
had the switch thrown on them and they 
went into a power-fight investigation. 
That is the whole sum and substance of 
it. If the evidence could be presented to 
the membership and yor could see the 
reasons why copper is not available in 
this country you will find that agreements 
between the big copper-mine owners and 
labor were made for a 5-day week; that 
hundreds of marginal mines in this 
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country have been closed in Montana, 
Nevada, Idaho, Arizona, and in other 
parts of this country, and are still closed, 
and no effort was being made to open 
them until a short time ago. Not one 
member of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration or the Federal Power Com- 
mission or even Mr. Nelson himself were 
called to testify before this committee. 
It is my opinion that this committee 
hearing was one-sided. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I did 
not want to enter into this controversy, 
but as one of those who in the full com- 
mittee voted against this majority re- 
port, I simply want to make this state- 
ment: The gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. FrrzGERALD] was a member of the 
special committee and filed a minority 
report. Seven other members of the 
committee, consisting of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THOMASON], the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Harter], the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. MERRITT], 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Cos- 
TELLO], the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Brooks], the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Davis], and I filed a separate 
minority report. 

These projects which are criticized in 
the majority report were authorized by 
Mr. Donald M. Nelson, head of the War 
Production Board, in whom the American 
pecple have great confidence. If you will 
read those reports—both majority and 
minority—I think you will get a sufficient 
amount of information from them to see 
that this was not a full and complete and 
fair investigation, in that the Rural Elec- 
trification and Mr. Nelson were both crit- 
icized and severely castigated, yet neither 
one of them nor any member of their or- 
ganizations was given the privilege of 
appearing before that committee to ex- 
plain the action that had caused this 
work to be done. 

Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include two letters on in- 
dustrial conversion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, if the dig- 
nity and respect of the Congress of the 
United States is to be retained by the 
American people the kind of star- 
chamber investigation, inquisition, that 
was pulled off by the Faddis committee 
cannot be tolerated in this Congress. 

I was one of those who appeared there 
to testify. I was of those who was 
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familiar with the subject of the investi- 
gation 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
point of order. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

The SPEAKER. What is the point of 
order? 

Mr. MAY. I ask that the words of the 
gentleman from Arkansas, in which he 
called that committeé a star-chamber 
proceeding and an inquisition, be taken 
down. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the words to be taken down. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr, Speaker, may I make 
a further statement? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may 
submit a unanimous-consent request if 
he desires, but he may not make a state- 
ment. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the words 
“inquisition” and “star chamber” and 
proceed for 1 minute. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I will say to the gentleman from 
Arkansas that that is perfectly all right, 
because those statements are already in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, and 
I shall not, I do not see any Members on 
the majority side of the Faddis committee 
on the floor, but I want to say for botn 
the majority and minority of the Faddis 
committee that we assure the gentleman 
there has been no star-chamber proce- 
dure. Furthermore, the gentleman him- 
self when he came before our committee 
got the greatest consideration from every 
member of the committee. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, let 
me say to the gentleman from Arkansas 
and the gentleman from New Jersey that 
all they have to do is to read the reports, 
and especially the one filed by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. FITZGERALD] 

The regular order was demanded. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has 
been demanded. The regular order is: 
Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Arkansas is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the Faddis 
subcommittee was investigating a war 
contract recommended by Donald Nelson 
and signed by Jesse Jones for the prose- 
cution of a war project in Arkansas. 
What the committee actually investigated 
was who should furnish the power even 
after the lines to furnish the power were 
started to that project. What they actu- 
ally did was to hear the power-company 
executives. What they listened to and 
believed was the testimony of the power- 
company executives. They never once 
called Donald Nelson, of W. P. B.; they 
never once called Jesse Jones, of R. F. C.; 
they never once called the R. E. A. offi- 
cials or cooperative that did the work, in 
the one instance, and the Texas coopera- 
tives, in the other. They were listening 
to the power companies and wanted to 
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believe them. The report justifies my 
statements. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a newspaper clipping. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York (Mr. MARCANTONIO] raises a 
question of the privilege of the House, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read House Resolution 454, 
as follows: 


A resolution raising the question of the privi- 
lege of the House offered by Mr. Marcan- 
TONIO, of New York 
Whereas the committee of the House on 

un-American activities has published a report 

entitled “Report on Japanese Activities”; and 

Whereas said report is presented by said 
committee as its report of its investigation 
and work; and 

Whereas in fact many pages of the report 
contain substance, words, and even the punc- 
tuation of information published in other 
publications; and 

Whereas the report does not give credit to 
these other sources but usurpe the substance 
and words and punctuation of said other 
sources and thereby informs Congress that 
said substance and words oi other sources are 
those of the committee; and 

Whereas page after page of this report has 
been plagiarized, word for word, comma for 
comma, from sources having no connection 
with the Congress, without credit or refer- 
ence thus reporting to the House that this 
work, language, and conclusions are of the 
committee when in fact they are not; and 

Whereas the report sets forth the work, 
investigation, and conclusion cf other sources 
as its own work and conclusions without giv- 
ing credit to other said sources; and 

Whereas this plagiarism reflects on the in- 
tegrity of the Pouse: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
appoint a committee to investigate this mat- 
ter and report back to the House its findings 
and recommendations. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the motion of the gentleman from 
New York and will read rule IX of the 
House: 

Questions of privilege shall be: First, those 
affecting the rights of the House collectively, 
its safety, dignity, and the integrity of its 
proceedings; second, the rights, reputation, 
and conduct of Members, individually, in 
their representative capacity only. 


The Chair is not able to pass on 
whether or not this is plagiarism. Two 
men writing on the same question might 
use the same words without either know- 
ing what the other had done. The Chair 
must therefore hold that the gentleman 
does not raise a question of the privilege 
of the House. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. May I be heard 
on the ruling? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has al- 
ready ruled. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. May I present 
the material that supports my charges? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may 
extend his remarks in the Recorp. The 
Chair has already ruled. 


— 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. I was not given 
an opportunity to be heard. I can sup- 
port the charges, paragraph by para- 
graph. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has al- 
ready ruled. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order, a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 34] 
Andersen, Gillette Pfeifer, 

H. Carl Heffernan Joseph L. 
Arnold Holbrock Randolph 
Baumhart Howell Rivers 
Beam Jarrett Robinson, Utah 
Bender Jenkins,Ohio Sacks 
Bishop Jensen Sanders 
Blackney Johnson, II Scanlon 
Bolton Johnson Schaefer, III 
Buck Lyndon B Scott 
Byron Kelley, Pa Shannon 
Cartwright Kelly, Il. Sheridan 

er Kinzer Smith, Pa 
Cole, Md Kleberg Stratton 
Copeland Knutson Sweeney 
is Kramer Tolan 
Davis, Ohio Lambertson Vreeland 
Delaney McKeough Wadsworth 
ies Walter 
Douglas n Weiss 
Drewry Mitchell West 
Eberharter Mundt Wilson 
dis Myers, Pa. Wolcott 
O'Day Worley 
Fitzpatrick O'Hara Wright 
hart Osmers Youngdahl 
Gifford 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). Three hundred and fifty- 
seven Members have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Further proceedings, under the call, 
were dispensed with. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include a radio speech I delivered 
recently. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. JACKSON]? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr Cannon]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the business in order is a motion to 
resolve into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 6709, the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill. And the question pending be- 
fore the Committee of the Whole is an 
amendment by the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], to strike a million 
dollars from the annual appropriation for 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Last night just before the Committee 
rose I voted against the amendment, but 
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after studying it more carefully, I believe 
we can cut this million dollars out of the 
bill, and retrench to that extent the 
draft upon the Treasury, without in- 
jury to the bill or to the farmer. 

Expenditure for this purpose is at best 
a nondefense expenditure and a nones- 
sential expenditure. In view of the fact 
that it is an innovation and provides for 
the exercise of new functions, and that in 
times like these all nondefense expendi- 
tures should be cut rather than enlarged, 
I am convinced we can dispense with the 
comparatively new activities to be under- 
taken on the strength of this appropria- 
tion. Under the circumstances friends 
of the farmer will wisely forego nones- 
sentials in order to thereby the more con- 
sistently insist upon the essential items 
in the bill. 

This will be the first question taken up 
in the committee this morning and op- 
portunity will be afforded to save a mil- 
lion dollars in nondefense expenditures 
without appreciable disadvantage to the 
bill by voting for the amendment. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1943 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6709) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6709, with 
Mr. RamspEck in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose yesterday there was pending a 
vote by tellers offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. The Chair 
appoints as tellers the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] and the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DIRKSEN: On 
page 21. line 21, after “organizations”, strike 
out 81.278.798“ and insert “$278,798.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

The Committee divided; and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 128, noes 
65. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Eradicating tuberculosis and Bang’s dis- 
ease: For the control and eradication of the 
diseases of tuberculosis and paratuberculosis 
of animals, avian tuberculosis, and Bang's 
disease of cattle, $3,575,669, together with 
$1,450,000 of the unobligated balance of the 
appropriation made under this head for the 
fiscal year 1940, and $1,013,331 of the unex- 
pended balances of appropriations heretofore 
made for eradication of foot-and-mouth and 
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other contagious diseases of animals, in all, 
including reappropriations, $6,039,000: Pro- 
vided, That in carrying out the purpose of 
this appropriation, if, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, it shall be necessary 
to condemn and destroy tuberculous or para- 
tuberculous cattle, or cattle reacting to the 
test for Bang’s disease, and if such animals 
have been destroyed, condemned, or die after 
condemnation, he may, in his discretion, and 
in accordance with such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe, expend in the city of 
Washington or elsewhere such sums as he 
shall determine to be necessary for the pay- 
ment of indemnities to owners of such ani- 
mals but, except as hereinafter provided, no 
part of the money hereby appropriated shall 
be used in compensating owners of such cattle 
except in cooperation with and supplementary 
to payments to be made by State, Territory, 
county, or municipality where condemnation 
of such cattle shall take place, nor shall any 
payment be made hereunder as compensation 
for or on account of any such animal if at 
the time of inspection or test, or at the time 
of condemnation thereof, it shall belong to or 
be upon the premises of any person, firm, or 
corporation to which it has been sold, shipped, 
or delivered for the purpose of being slaugh- 
tered: Provided further, That out of the 
money hereby appropriated no payment as 
compensation for any cattle condemned for 
slaughter shall exceed one-third of the dif- 
ference between the appraised value of such 
cattle and the value of the salvage thereof; 
that no payment hereunder shall exceed the 
amount paid or to be paid by the State, Terri- 
tory, county, and municipality where the 
animal shall be condemned; and that in no 
case shall any payment hereunder be more 
than $25 for any grade animal or more than 
$50 for any purebred animal. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MONRONEY: On 


page 26, line 11, after “cattle”, strike out 
“$3,575,669” and insert “$3,308,669.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
is another one of these travel amend- 
ments in which I am seeking to reduce 
the total amount spent for travel by the 
Department of Agriculture from $16,000,- 
000 to $8,000,000. 

No one can question the worthy func- 
tions for which this $3,575,669 appropri- 
ation is intended to be used, that is, to 
eradicate tuberculosis and Bang’s disease, 
but I do not believe that even the fondest 
friend of the farmer would want 8534 000 
spent for travel in this department. This 
amendment simply attempts to reduce 
this travel account by one-half, and still 
leaves the Bureau concerned with the 
eradication of tuberculosis and Bang’s 
disease with $267,000 for travel. Further, 
it leaves untouched and unmolested the 
total of $3,308,669 for the job they are 
supposed to do for the dairy herds. I 
think the travel sum left in the bill, a 
quarter of a million dollars, would be 
adequate. It does not touch the travel 
by Government autos ‘n the necessary 
functions of their work. 

There seems to be some confusion on 
the part of Members as to whether or 
not this would interfere with the use of 
Government cars or take away from the 
appropriation the money needed to buy 
service or maintain the Government cars 
used in the field. I may advise the com- 
mittee that this is not the case: 

I have the word cf the man who han- 
dles the Department of Agriculture ap- 
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propriation in the Budget Bureau for the 
fact that these travel expenses, which 
tota. $16,000,000, are actually traveling 
expenses, hotel expenses, and cafe ex- 
penses. Surely, with us about to lose 
everything we have in the far Pacific and 
with the sinking of ships in the Atlantic, 
we can expect some of the members of 
our bureaucracy downtown to effect some 
cuts. 
SHOULD JUSTIFY APPROPRIATION ITEMS 


I have listened attentively to the Mem- 
bers of this committee fighting for these 
travel appropriations. It seems to me 
they put the shoe on the wrong foot, be- 
cause when they come to this House and 
ask for $3,575,000 I believe they should 
justify the expense that isin there. Fur- 
ther, when they fight this amendment 
today, which I am sure they will do, 1 
want them to justify the necessary trips 
to Washington, the trips around the 
country in Pullman cars, and similar 
trips, and give the justification for the 
hotel and other expenses, I believe this 
is a fair amendment. 


NO FUNCTIONS CURTAILED 


I am not making any effort to elimi- 
nate any of the necessary functions of 
this Bureau; I merely seek to reduce what 
I think is an unnecessary function of this 
Department; that is, to travel around at 
the expense of the Government. I think 
we can surely reduce this travel item 
without the farmer’s feeling any effect 
from it except one of pride and joy that 
Congress has at last cut the travel ex- 
pease. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman irom Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. How 
does the gentlema. break down the item 
so that he can tell that this certain sum is 
being used for travel expenses? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am glad the gen- 
tleman asked that question, because in 
every Budget figure you get, only by look- 
ing into and studying the hundreds of 
accounts in the Budget book, you can find 
a break-down as to these expenditures 
showing to what they are allocated. 

To get at these travel expenditures you 
will have to cut the individual items. I 
think, frankly speaking, that the com- 
mittee, in looking for the big cut, has 
overlooked a few thousands of dollars 
that we Members of the House Can save. 
I think we can surely squeeze some of the 
water out and cut down some of the rolls 
of fat. In other words, let those people 
downtown either travel half as much or 
half as far, or perhaps ride in an upper 
berth instead of a lower. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr.CLEVENGER. The gentleman has 
made a valiant fight for the cutting of 
travel expenses. I think it could be ar- 
ranged simply if you would separate a lot 
of the travelers and fellow travelers from 
the pay roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

I have listened attentively to the com- 
mittee, which says that these are neces- 
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sary functions. I realize the members of 
the committee have spent long hours in 
studying the necessary functions that are 
performed by the men in the bureaus 
downtown, but I do say thut any intelli- 
gent man, knowing the situation that 
faces this country, and realizing what 
these funds are appropriated to do—and 
they are appropriated to help the farm- 
er—cannot help but admit that we can 
squeeze some of the water out of these 
overstuffed travel-expense accounts. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Committee 
will adopt this amendment. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr: Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, nobody will charge me 
with being a shrinking violet when it 
comes to suggesting amendments which 
I think are in order and are warranted, 
but I cannot think of a more inappropri- 
ate place to make a cut than the one sug- 
gested by my good friend the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] to 
eliminate sundry thousands from the 
travel item for the elimination of Bang’s 
disease and tuberculosis. 

The reason is that there are 1,042 peo- 
ple employed in this work. Their job is 
to go into virtually every county in the 
United States, to test herds, to eradicate 
tuberculosis, to eradicate Bang’s disease, 
and to make the necessary compensa- 
tion to the farmers wherever cattle are 
slaughtered, whether they are grade or 
purebred cattle. 

These men have to travel everywhere. 
Most of their business consists of going 
from one farmstead to another farm- 
steal. Five hundred and thirty-four 
thousand dollars for travel for the fiscal 
year 1943 for 1,042 people, who are ex- 
pected to go into every dairy section of 
the country every day, is, in the judg- 
ment of the subcommittee, not an exor- 
bitant amount, and I think it is entirely 
in order. 

Added to this is the fact that John R. 
Mohler, the Administrator of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, is, in my judg- 
ment, one of the most capable and one 
of the most forthright, diligent, earnest, 
able, and economical Government ser- 
vants who has ever worked for Uncle 
Sam. We have never found, insofar as my 
memory extends, any particular abuses 
with respect to expenditures for supplies, 
travel, and so forth, in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and hence it occurs to 
me this is a sound item, and the amend- 
ment of my friend from Oklahoma should 
be rejected. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to my colleague 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
this illustrates perfectly the danger of 
making an arbitrary 50-percent slash on 
travel items and applying them indis- 
criminately to a service. Here the prob- 
lem might be solved by driving these 
cattle in to the inspector; but, obviously, 
if this work is to be accomplished, the 
inspector has got to go to the herds. 
The man who owns the cattle is not going 
to drive them in and say to the inspector, 
sya ahead and condemn some of my 
herd.’ 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. And I may observe 
further that I doubt whether the amount 


“will be enough. For instance, the De- 


partment of Agriculture owns and oper- 
ates something like 20,000 automobiles. 
There are priorities on rubber, and Mr. 
Henderson indicates there will be no tires 
for travel by automobile. In that event 
they have got to hire private conveyances 
or do more travel on the trains, and that 
may be more expensive. It is my best 
judgment this amount is not exorbitant. 

Mr.COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLLINS. The statement made 
by the gentleman applies to all items of 
travel. With the elimination of auto- 
mobiles, which will gradually disappear 
because they will not be available for 
purchase and because the Appropriations 
Committee in the War Department civil 
functions bill prohibits the purchase or 
exchange of automobiles. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I can agree with that 
with possibly two or three exceptions. 

Mr. COLLINS. And rail travel will in- 
crease because automobiles will not be 
available. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, 

Mr, MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman 
knows how many cars the Bureau oper- 
ates that are Government cars. Eight 
hundred, I believe, is the correct figure. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That does not 
come under this item for travel expense. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; but the point is 
that they will not be able to get around if 
they have no tires or if they do not have 
the required fleet of automobiles. The 
net result is we are going to have to make 
some provision to take care of getting 
these people around by some other instru- 
mentality of transportation. 

I sincerely propose that the amend- 

ment should not be adopted. 
Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. I want 3 minutes. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment strikes at one of 
the most essential activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. There is no 
item in the bill more important to the 
livestock industry and to the production 
of food than the provision for the con- 
trol of tuberculosis and Bang’s disease 
and the appropriation to support it. 

When we began this campaign against 
these two sinister maladies a few years 
ago, bovine tuberculosis was rife in every 
county in the United States and Bang’s 
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disease was even a more destructive mal- 
ady. Within the last few years, with the 
activity supported by this appropriation, 
we have completely eradicated tubercu- 
losis in every county and are rapidly 
closing in on Bang’s disease. A majority 
of the more than 3,000 counties are now 
certified as free of both deadly diseases. 

This activity is of exceptional impor- 
tance since it affects not only the devel- 
opment and maintenance of one of the 
great industries of the country and the 
food supply of the Nation, but because it 
is in position to affect directly the health 
of every individual in the United States. 

Tuberculosis, the great white plague, 
is particularly susceptible to communi- 
cation through meat and dairy products. 
And Bang’s disease is the source of un- 
dulant fever, one of the most malignant 
maladies with which physicians have to 
cope, and one of the most difficult to 
control. It is, therefore, especially grati- 
fying that through the work to which 
this appropriation is to be applied we 
have, in the last few years, completely 
eliminated active tuberculosis in every 
county; have controlled Bang’s disease in 
many counties and are making steady 
progress toward universal elimination. 
If provisions made in this bill are con- 
tinued, it is a matter of only a short 
time before we will be able to completely 
wipe these two destroyers of man and 
beast from the entire map. 

But what is especially in point, since 
this is a proposal to cut administrative 
expense, the record of expenditure of 
funds by this activity has been from the 
first without blot or blemish. We have 
gone into that phase of the matter in 
great detail and there have been able 
to find no suggestion of maladministra- 
tion or extravagance or misapplication or 
misuse of funds in any particular. 

The administration of this fund has 
been one of the cleanest and most com- 
mendable in the entire agricultural set- 


up. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
my distinguished friend from. Texas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not a fact that 
the elimination of tuberculosis is of as 
much interest to the city dweller as it is 
to the country dweller? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Even more 
so, because tuberculosis is much more 
prevalent in the city than in the coun- 
try, and this activity is doing more than 
any other one thing to control human tu- 
berculosis, especially among children. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentlemaa from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Could the gen- 
tleman inform me whether or not most 
of the States have similar inspection serv- 
ice for cattle in the States? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I do not 
have with me the statistics on the exact 
ratio, but most of the States are co- 
operating actively both in appropriations 
and the invaluable services of their own 
departments of agriculture with the Fed- 
eral Government in the eradication of 
the two diseases. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. And is it not just as 
important to eliminate Bang’s disease, 
and is it not just as destructive of the 
cattle industry as is tuberculosis? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes; much 
more so, because it strikes directly at the 
basis of production, and also, because 
in the health aspect, as difficult as it is 
to cure tuberculosis, it is still more diffi- 
cult to control undulant fever, of which 
Bang’s disease is the only source. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. And 
does not the gentleman realize that many 
of the States’ activities in this respect 
have been built up on the anticipation 
that the Federal Government would con- 
tinue its work in cooperation with the 
State in this respect? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am glad 
the gentleman calls attention to that 
angle of the question raised by this 
amendment. The Federal Government 
has encouraged the States to build up 
cooperative agencies of both personnel 
and material by holding out the prospect 
of continuing appropriations for this pur- 
pose. To deny these funds at this time 
would amount to little short of a breach 
of faith and would, by disorganization of 
the work within the States, indefinitely 
delay the successful culmination of the 
State and Federal campaign of eradica- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a brief observation? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I desire 
to commend the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri, the able chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, in his 
opposition to the pending amendment. 
He is making an able and convincing 
argument. May I add in this connection 
that the cattle industry is an important 
one to the Siate of Oklahoma and that 
the stock growers of our State, large and 
small, are tremendously interested in 
maintaining the appropriation to the 
Department of Agriculture for the pur- 
pose of eradicating the dreaded and 
spreading Bang’s disease in every section 
of our State. It would not be in the 
interest of economy or good business and 
would be a blow to the cattle industry of 
Oklahoma as well as the rest of the coun- 
try where this disease is prevalent to 
seriously curtail and hamstring officials 
of the Department who are battling this 
dreaded disease that has made serious 
inroads on many herds of cattle in Okla- 
homa. May I add that although I have 
a profound respect for my distinguished 
colleague from Oklahoma and his desire 
to economize and am usually in accord 
with his views, I regret that I am unable 
to share his views on this particular item, 
and I trust that the House will not sup- 
port the pending amendment, 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. No one is 
in position to speak with a more intimate 
knowledge of the subject than the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. He is not only 
thoroughly conversant, through long ex- 
perience, with all agricultural items in 
the bill but has made a particular study 
of the livestock industry, and is an ac- 
knowledged authority on both, 
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Mr, MONRONEY. But the gentleman 
must realize that this also leaves 
three-million-eight-hundred - thousand- 
and-odd dollars still for the eradication 
of Bang’s disease. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is 
true, but the entire amount is essential 
to the successful prosecution of the work, 
and the reduction of the amount pro- 
posed by the amendment would seriously 
cripple the administration of the funds 
provided by the bill and would to that 
extent delay the complete control of these 
two pestilential scourges. 

I trust the amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this amendment and want to 
elaborate somewhat upon the statement 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon]. We lose thousands and thou- 
sands of cattle by Bang’s disease on our 
ranges alone, and if this appropriation is 
to be eliminated, it would be one of the 
most disastrous things that could happen 
to the cattle industry in my State. That, 
however, is not the sole purpose of my 
rising at this time. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. It 
would not only be a serious thing to elim- 
inate this item to the gentleman’s State 
but to the whole country, because the 
Government and the States have been 
cooperating in the effort to eliminate 
tuberculosis and Bang’s disease. It is 
necessary to do so for the purpose of 
public health. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Here is something to 
which I wish to direct the attention of 
the House. This is taken from the testi- 
mony of Dr. Bernhardt, testifying before 
the committee that has this in charge: 

On January 1, 1942, approximately 1,400,- 
000 tons of beet sugar were on hand. Ap- 
proximately 860,000 tons of raw and refined 
cane were on hand—about 2,200,000 of carry- 
over stocks, altogether. 


I want to call attention of the House 
to the fact that we are making industrial 
alcohol out of sugar, a product which we 
are importing. We raise only about 30 
percent of our consumption. The Gov- 
ernment is only making from 10 to 11 
percent of industrial alcohol out of grain, 
whereas we should be making it almost 
entirely out of grain. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry to have to interrupt the gentle- 
man, but a great deal of time has been 
taken up already in the consideration of 
this bill. The gentleman’s remarks are 
not pertinent to the amendment, and I 
regret to have to make the point of order. 
I think, probably, he is making a good 
case, but, in the interest of the expedition 
of this bill, I must object to the gentle- 
man proceeding further. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. This relates to the 
stocks that we have on hand, not only 
stocks of sugar but stocks of grain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Montana will proceed in order. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point and 
to include therein certain matter in the 
Record. I want to place in the RECORD 
in 1942 the stock of wheat that we have 
in this country aggregates 987,607,000 
bushels, and of corn 2,178,084,000 bush- 
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els, out of which this industrial alcohol 
should be made and our supply of sugar 
saved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
would have to obtain consent to place ex- 
traneous matter in the Recorp from the 
House. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I refer only to my 
own statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
have asked the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SapaTH] and his House Rules Com- 
mittee for immediate action on my reso- 
lution (H. Res. 436) so that this so-called 
sugar shortage and the apparent failure 
of some Covernment agencies and large 
distilleries to use surplus grains in the 
manufacture of industrial alcohol may 
be cleared up once and for all. 

The January 1, 1942, stocks of wheat 
in this country totaled 987,607,000 bush- 
els. Corn stocks on the same date were 
estimated at 2,178,084,000 bushels. There 
were 758,890,000 bushels of oats on Janu- 
1, 1942, and on last January 1. 70,431,000 
bushels of barley in chis country. 

A normal yield this year will give us 
another 800,000,000 bushels of wheat, an 
estimated 2,600,000,000 bushels of corn, 
1,200,000,000 bushels of oats, and 333,- 
000,000 bushels of barley. 

Why are not these huge stocks of 
grains being used in making 190-proof 
ethyl alcohol for industrial purposes? 

Why have 1,000,000 tons of sugar— 
sugar which our people are to use on 
a rationed basis—been set aside for con- 
version into molasses for industrial alco- 
hol this year when we have these gigantic 
stocks of other grains, which, everyone 
admits, can almost all be converted into 
vital alcohol nearly as easily as sugar? 

Why were domestic sugar-beet pro- 
ducers last year forced to reduce their 
acreage from 17 to 20 percent? 

Why was the processing of cane, which 
would have yielded 300,000 tons of sugar, 
prohibited and the cane left to rot in 
Puerto Rican fields? 

Sugar producers and many Members of 
Congress, including myself, vigorously 
urged, on the other hand, that these do- 
mestic quotas be lifted, but our pleas fell 
on deaf ears. 

I am not aiming to “get anybody” in 
this inquiry, but I believe that the people 
of this country—and Congress itself—are 
entitled to know the whole truth behind 
the unpleasant situation. 

It can be said that we are now making 
industrial alcohol from corn and wheat 
and other grains, but the percentage is so 
small of what we could use if certain 
powerful interests in and out of our Gov- 
ernment were in favor of doing just that 
thing. 

Such an investigation, gentlemen, 
should prove very interesting, and I am 
asking the Rules Committee to give my 
resolution every consideration so that it 
may be brought to the floor of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Eradicating cattle ticks; For the eradication 
of southern cattle ticks, $270,000: Provided, 
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That, except upon the written order of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be used for the purchase 
of animals or in the purchase of materials 
for or in the construction of dipping vats 
upon land not owned solely by the United 
States, except at fairs or expositions where 
the Department of Agriculture makes exhibits 
or demonstrations; nor shall any part of this 
appropriation be used in the purchase of ma- 
terials or mixtures for use in dipping vats 
except in experimental or demonstration 
work carried on by the officials or agents of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry: Provided fur- 
ther, That not to exceed $5,000 of the amount 
herein made available may be used to pur- 
chase and supply beef to the Seminole In- 
dians of the Big Cypress Swamp area, Hendry 
County, Fla., during the time that deer in- 
fested with cattle ticks are being removed 
from said area and until such area is re- 
stocked with deer: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture, his agent or agents, 
in cooperation with the duly constituted 
authorities of the State of Florida, is author- 
ized to conduct tick eradication on the Semi- 
nole Indian Reservation in the State of 
Florida under the provisions of the laws of 
that State. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Monronry: On 
page 27, in line 24, after the words “cattle 
ticks”, strike out 6270, 00 and insert 
“$254,250.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, in 
order to assure the members of the com- 
mittee that I am not trying to cut their 
appropriations and not touch those ap- 
propriations which are vital to my peo- 
ple—and I come from a farming dis- 
trict—I am attempting to cut these ap- 
propriations one by one by the extent of 
the travel, largely railroad travel expense 
and hotel and cafe subsistence. 

LEAVES ADEQUATE AMOUNT 


I still leave $254,250 of this fund out of 
a total of $270,000. In other words, I 
am trying to reduce the amount of travel 
which was budgeted at $30,500, to $15,- 
250. Ithink itis a logical, easy, and sen- 
sible place to reduce. If an emergency 
comes, the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee know that these funds 
can be transferred to this Department 
to help eradication. The more money 
spent for travel, the less goes to the 
farmer and the essential functions de- 
signed to assist him. 


I simply think if we are in earnest 
when we say that we want to cut down 
on nondefense and nonessential expendi- 
tures, we can trim easily from this 
amount a travel expense of $15,250. 

Iam not going to take any more time 
with this matter. I think you under- 
stand it. I think I will be voted down, 
but I do think that sometime, out in the 
farming districts of this country, the 
people will rise to tell this Congress and 
these appropriations committees that 
they are tired of wasting Government 
money, and want it cut down. 


I have yet to hear any argument ex- 
cept that of my friend on the other side 
of the aisle, pointing out where the travel 
was absolutely necessary, and there is no 
justification as to conventions, of places 
of meeting where this travel is necessary. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. If this amount re- 
mains in the bill the gentleman does not 
insist that any of it will be wasted? He 
knows it will be used for a good purpose? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am a little skep- 
tical about the total of $30,500. I believe 
that is a little heavy on the travel ex- 
pense account and I believe it should and 
could be cut down now that reductions 
are absolutely necessary. We must real- 
ize the condition of gravest national peril 
that this country faces in our interna- 
tional affairs. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. LEAVY. If the gentleman’s 
amendment were to prevail and $15,200 
were eliminated from the travel on this 
item without any regard whatever being 
given to the personnel whose responsi- 
bility it is to go to these places, whether 
you assume they should or should not go, 
would you not have idle personnel in an 
amount that would eat up much more 
than the $15,000; and you have not taken 
that into account at all, have you? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I heartily disagree 
with the gentleman that it is necessary 
for us to buy Pullman rides and trips to 
conventions to perform the functions of 
farm aid and if there is too much person- 
nel I believe the gentleman has read 
the President’s statement that he is go- 
ing to ask to transfer it from many of 
these nondefense departments to war ef- 
fort. I applaud the President for his de- 
cision on conversion of nonessential 
workers into the war effort. I believe 
the country is asking for this elimination 
of extra help. If we cannot have busi- 
ness as usual, I do not think we should 
have government as usual. The gentle- 
man is more familiar than I am of the 
places where personnel can be spared. 
I am sure it can and should be tremend- 
ously reduced. This is especially true in 
order to give to the war effort the ex- 
perienced clerical and stenographic help 
that now is not overworked in the regu- 
lar departments. But I am only now at- 
tempting to work on that part of the bill, 
the travel expense of $16,000,000, that 
seems to me to be obvious to any prudent 
man possible of a reduction. 

Mr. LEAVY. In the first place, the 
gentleman does not have any evidence 
whatever to base his assumption that 
this travel is Pullman-car travel. It 
might be any other travel. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Have you ever 
caught one of them in a chair car? 

Mr. LEAVY. They go out to the 
farms. Surely they do not ride out to 
the farms in a Pullman car. 

Mr. MONRONEY. No; but the Bureau 
of Animal Industry alone has 800 Gov- 
ernment-owned automobiles in which to 
go to the farms. That is not included 
in this account. I am striking at the 
travel account, which is for railroad travel 
and subsistence allowance. The Govern- 
ment-owned automobile expense is en- 
tirely another item that is untouched by 
any of my amendments. 

Mr. LEAVY. Ido not have any objec- 
tion to the gentleman striking at the 
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program, but if he is going to be consist- 
ent he ought to study the item sufficiently 
to ascertain if a great deal larger saving 
cannot be made by cutting down the per- 
sonnel, 

Mr. MONRONEY. I only wish I had 
the genius of my good friend, the new 
judge for the State of Washington, to 
realize what part of the personnel was 
not essential. 

I must yield to the distinguished Ap- 
propriations Committee, that knows, and 
apparently by their own modest admis- 
sion has put in so much time in study of 
all the items in this bill, where the non- 
essential personnel can be reduced. But 
I do insist that travel by train to con- 
ventions, to meetings, and to conferences 
is not absolutely an indispensable func- 
tion in the bureaus downtown. 

Mr. LEAVY. But the gentleman can- 
not offer any proof that any of this travel 
is to conventions or places of that sort. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Has the committee 
offered any explanation of where this 
travel is to or any justification in their 
hearings as to why this total of about 
$16,000,000 occurs? After all, that is a 
lot of money to take out of the taxpayers’ 
hide for travel. 

{Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
3 or 4 minutes. 

Mr. TARVER. I modify the request, 
Mr. Chairman, to make it 7 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and I 
ask permission to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, no 
one questions either the ability or the 
faithfulness with which members of the 
subcommittee have carried on their in- 
vestigations or reached their decisions, 
but what some of us believe is that after 
all this “business as usual” should not be 
carried on by Government officials or by 
departments or agencies of the Govern- 
ment. The people are asking for econ- 
omy. We realize the need of it. Why 
not make a beginning? 

The President the other day said it was 
up to Congress to make the cuts. Today 
is none too early to begin. So, in his in- 
nocence and unawareness of the power 
of bureaucracy, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], a fine young 
man, who is innocent of some things po- 
litically, just had an idea that he could 
really accomplish something by offering 
amendments to cut out unnecessary 
items of expense and save the taxpayers 
some money. I hope the young man will 
take the spanking which has been ad- 
ministered to him today by the members 
of his own party, and which will be con- 
tinued to be administered as long as he 
offers any of these amendments to bring 
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about economy, in the right spirit, with 
a high degree of equanimity, without los- 
ing faith in either his colleagues or the 
purpose of the administration. Having 
served but a short time, he does not yet 
understand that a certain amount of po- 
litical grease in the way of appropria- 
tions and jobs for the faithful are neces- 
sary to keep the party wheels turning 
smoothly. After a time he will realize 
that the bureaucrats must have their 
money; that the Federal officials must 
travel by airplane and parlor car. 

It is outrageous to suggest that they 
should ride in a coach or stop at any 
other than the best hotels. You should 
remember now, one gentleman said that 
they did not want to travel, that they 
would rather stay at home than travel. 
The swindle sheets do not so indicate. 
Some of these officials get so tired doing 
nothing and of the sameness of the scen- 
ery that they do want to see new hotels 
and fine new places where they can carry 
on some of their activities, real or sim- 
ulated. 

Now, some one accused the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] of try- 
ing to make a record for himself. That 
is a most unjust charge. I do not think 
there is a Member in the House who does 
not believe the gentleman is acting in 
good faith, but he just does not know 
politics. The majority leaders have not 
given him a proper horse-shedding, they 
have not taken him out in the woodshed 
and told him how to be good. Or if they 
did it did not take. He is too new here, 
too fresh from the people. He just 
thinks that if he has something that is 
right, something that is fair and just and 
reasonable, something that is for the 
benefit of the people, that he can get up 
on the floor of this House and, by making 
a motion to cut this appropriation and 
that appropriation, it will be done. That 
is not the way it is done. You never get 
these cuts that would bring a little 
saving without injuring necessary service 
through them. I have had those de- 
lusions, but they never got me anywhere. 

Now, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
Mr. Monroney] will find after awhile, 
and I am offering this young man advice 
because I am almost old enough to be his 
grandfather, that he cannot get economy 
out of a rubber-stamp, New Deal spend- 
ing Congress. There is no such thing, 
they do not realize what they are doing. 
They have not yet heard the voice from 
back home. They will after the new tax 
bill comes out. Those who charge that 
we who are opposed to these appropria- 
tions come from the cities are most un- 
just. On this bill I noticed that many 
times when a Move was made to cut an 
appropriation the bill was defended by 
the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois who comes from a farming district, a 
great corn-growing district. Am I not 
right, I ask the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, Dirksen]? Yes; and so when this 
hybrid corn proposition came along 
naturally he wants the South to have 
the same benefits that his own farmers 
up there have because his distillers need 
that corn, do you not see? And surely 
no one would accuse him of trying to 
make a record. His record, as made, is 
all right, 
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It all gets back, Mr. Chairman, to the 
proposition that even if you have some- 
thing good, even if you have something 
that the people want, something that is 
right and fair and square and just and 
reasonable you are not going to get it 
through Congress if the tax eaters—the 
Federal political appointees—do not want 
it, and I hope the young man will re- 
member that while at the same time re- 
taining his faith that the honest, earnest 
legislator trying to serve his constituents 
is doing the right thing. Long live the 
young gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] and may his kind and num- 
bers increase. 

What the House would do well to re- 
member at this time is that, even if we 
admit that every single dollar appropri- 
ated by this bill will accomplish some 
good, today our Nation needs every pen- 
ny which it can get to sustain the fight- 
ing forces. We should remember that, 
while soil erosion is a good thing and, in 
ordinary times, the Government should 
aid in that program, today, because of the 
demand for fighting men, because of the 
demand for industrial workers, the farms 
of our country have been stripped of the 
mee who heretofore have cultivated the 
and. 

We should remember —we should not 
forget—that, as things stand today, it is 
inevitable that many an acre of good, 
fertile, tillable soil will not be cultivated 
during the coming year because of the 
lack of manpower and that, therefore, 
while these appropriations might, as a 
general proposition, aid the farmers, the 
appropriations are not essential and that 
soil erosion and the other activities cov- 
ered by this bill are secondary to our mil- 
itary needs. 

While I have the floor, let me call the 
attention of the House to a bill which I 
have introduced to close the door which, 
the fore part of this week, was opened to 
violence and extortion by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

AN ACT TO CLOSE THE GAP OPENED BY THE 

SUPREME COURT 

On Monday last the Supreme Court of 
the United States—Justice Byrnes writ- 
ing the decision, Chief Justice Stone dis- 
senting, Justices Roberts and Jackson 
taking no part—held that when Con- 
gress, on June 18, 1934, passed un anti- 
racketeering act it was attempting— 

To close gaps ir existing Federal laws and 
to render more difficult the activities of preda- 
tory criminal gangs of the Kelly and Dillinger 
types. 


And that it did not intend to punish 
racketeering by labor unions or subject 
to prosecution under a Federal statute 
robbery by members of labor unions. 

The facts upon which this opinion is 
based are few and not complicated. They 
are as follows: 

Labor unions in the city of New York 
followed the practice of demanding that 
every truck driver entering the territory 
over which ther claimed contro] should 
either employ a member of their union 
to drive the truck from a point desig- 
nated by them to its destination and pay 
for that service—if the truck was a small 
one, $8.41; if a large one, $9.42—or that 
the driver of the truck or his employer, 
if the services of the union man were not 
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wanted, should pay those sums for the 
privilege of driving through the district 
controlled by the union. 

The union enforced its demands by 
threats and by the use of violence. The 
result was that all of those trucks enter- 
ing the city from neighboring States and 
carrying large quantities of merchandise 
into the city were designated as “over- 
the-road trucks” and the drivers or own- 
ers Were compelled by the union, through 
the use of force, to pay, in addition to all 
State and city taxes and fees, an addi- 
tional fee to the union for the privilege 
of using the streets of the city of New 
York. 

Referring to the use of violence, coer- 
cion, and intimidation, as practiced by 
labor unions, the Court said: 

Certainly Congress intended that these ac- 
tivities should be excepted from the prohibi- 
tions of this particular act, even though the 
agreement may have contemplated the use of 
violence. 


Justice Byrnes further said: 

We have expressed our belief that Congress 
intended to leave unaffected the ordinary ac- 
tivities of labor unions. * * * The test 
must therefore be whether the particular ac- 
tivity was among or is akin to labor-union 
activities with which Congress must be taken 
to have been familiar when this measure was 
enacted. 


A reading of this opinion shows that 
the Court assumed that Congress knew, 
as it must have known, that labor unions 
used coercion, intimidation, and violence 
to compel men to join unions, to compel 
employers to give jobs only to union men. 

The opinion also assumes that Congress 
intended only, by the passage of the act, 
to reach the activity of predatory crim- 
inal gangs of the Kelly and Dillinger 
types. 

The opinion ignores, without comment, 
the further purpose of Congress, which 
the Court itself states was “to close gaps 
in existing Federal laws.” 

The Court assumes unjustifiably that 
Congress intended to exempt from the 
provisions of the law activities which, if 
practiced by others, would be highway 
robbery—provided those practices were 
indulged in by members of a union. 

As was said by Chief Justice Stone in 
his dissenting opinion: 

When the Antiracketeering Act was under 
consideration by Congress, no Member of 
Congress and no labor leader had the temerity 
to suggest that such payments, made only 
to secure immunity from violence and in- 
tentionally compelled by assault and battery, 
could be regarded as the payment of wages 
by a bona fide employer, or that the compul- 
sion of such payments is a legitimate object 
of a labor union, or was ever made so by any 
statute of the United States. 


Commenting on the reasoning of the 
majority opinion, Justice Stone further 
said: ; 

Such an answer, if valid, would render 
common-law robbery an innocent pastime. 


The majority opinion, although the 
question was not before the Court, fur- 
ther apparently justifies the practice. of 
some unions of, by force, compelling em- 
ployers to pay for protection from vio- 
ience by the stand-by device, even 
though no service is rendered by the 
union. Said the Supreme Court: 
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The circuit court has referred to the stand- 
by orchestra device, by which a union local 
requires that its members be substituted for 
visiting musicians, or, if the producer or con- 
ductor insists upon using his own musicians, 
that the members of the local be paid the 
sums which they would have earned had 
they performed. That similar devices are 
employed in other trades is well known. It 
is admitted here that the stand-by musician 
has a job even though he renders no actual 
service. There can be no question that he 
demands the payment of money regardless of 
the management’s willingness to accept his 
labor. If, as it is agreed, the musician would 
escape punishment under this act, even 
though he obtained his stand-by job by force 
or threats, it is certainly difficult to see how 
a teamster could be punished for engaging 
in the same practice. 


Mr. Chairman, in view of this decision, 
if we do not want the people of this coun- 
try to charge us with sanctioning the 
practice of the use of coercion, intimida- 
tion, and violence by union men and by 
unions to extort money from employers 
and others, then this act should be 
amended without delay. 

To that end I have today introduced a 
bill, striking the exceptions used by the 
Supreme Court to excuse what would 
2 be highway robbery from the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is recognized for 
4 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Just so that the House 
is advised: The cattle tick carries what 
is known as splenetic or tick fever. There 
are 29 people engaged in this program 
and only $30,000 is allowed for travel. 
My friend from Oklahoma, I am sure, 
does not realize that we are also control- 
ling and quarantining the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, and the infested area in the 
United States, including Texas and Flor- 
ida. It requires dipping of the cattle in 
an arsenical solution. It requires con- 
stant control to see that there is no rein- 
festation of the area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Inspection and quarantine: For inspection 
and quarantine work, including the eradica- 
tion of scabies in sheep and cattle and dourine 
in horses, the inspection of southern cattle, 
the supervision of the transportation of live- 
stock, and the inspection of vessels, the exe- 
cution of the 28-hour law, the inspection and 
quarantine of imported animals, including 
the establishment and maintenance of quar- 
antine stations and repairs, alterations, im- 
provements, or additions to buildings there- 
on; the inspection work relative to the exist- 
ence of contagious diseases, and the mallein 
testing of animals, $666,000. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Monroner!: 
Page 29, line 14, strike out “$666,000” and 
insert “$643,325.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee has just defeated the amend- 
ment on cattle ticks. This next amend- 
ment attempts to strike from the quar- 
antine provisions the sum of only 
$22,675 and is to be taken from their 
travel expense of $45,250. It still leaves 
them a total of $643,325. The only rea- 
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son I am taking up the time of the House 
is to find out if the Members are really 
serious in announcing that they are 
trying to curtail expenditures. 

STRIKES AT EXTRAVAGANCE 

I do not want to eliminate any of the 
essential farm functions. I think most 
of these functions are absolutely essen- 
tial; but I have never yet seen any pri- 
vate business, I have never yet seen any 
governmental business, that in time of 
emergency could not stand a squeeze and 
restriction of some of their expenditures, 
especially in overstuffed travel accounts. 

Mr.FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONPONEY. I yield. 

Mr. FULMER. I would like to ask the 
gentleman, knowing he is so interested, 
whether or not he has appeared before 
the Committee on Agriculture to acquaint 
them with the facts he is bringing to the 
attention of the House today? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am glad the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from South Caro- 
lina asked that question. I am glad be- 
cause for a long time I have felt that the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture of the Ap- 
propriations Committee and the legisla- 
tive Committee on Agriculture were over- 
burdened with their work under a system 
that grew up when the Government was 
small and when bills easily could be con- 
sidered carte blanche. As it has de- 
veloped, today we are given from 1 to 
not more than 3 days in which to digest 
voluminous hearings that the committee 
holds, in which are not set out any segre- 
gation of expenses for travel, telephone, 
communication, supplies, or any other 
particular expenses. You have got now 
to laboriously search and try to get that 
from the Budget. This Congress cer- 
tainly needs a new type of Budget ac- 
counting, such as any sound business 
would use to allocate its expense items by 
their purpose. Each bill brought in 
should, in fact, have totals presented 
showing the exact totals that the bill 
carries for travel, communication, pub- 
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of employees, and other very important 
data that good management requires. 
We could do away with half of the useless 
and obsolete verbiage in these bills in 
exchange for cold, hard facts. Then Con- 
gress could intelligently act upon these 
gargantuan appropriation bills. 
LANHAM BILL NEEDED 

I would like to say in this connection 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LANHAM] has introduced a bill that should 
have the serious attention of every Mem- 
ber of this House, for it would give to the 
overworked members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee a corps of specialists 
who could spend full time to search these 
departments and their requests for funds 
for items that are unnecessary. They 
could also seek to find places to reduce 
and eliminate extravagant and wasteful 
expenditures as well as duplications of 
effort that cost the Nation such tremen- 
dous sums each year. 

They could check and examine every 
appropriation and actually see what is 
done with the vast sums of money we 
give these departments, which we all 
know they use sometimes to build up and 
justify demands for more appropriations, 
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The Appropriations Committee needs 
this assistance to help them find out the 
facts. Given all the facts, I know the 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee will be glad and able to effect tre- 
mendous reductions. Now they struggle 
futilely on the Appropriations Committee 
to find all of the myriad facts connected 
with these millions of figures, 

They are busy Members of the House, 
their time is limited, and they cannot go 
search out and behind the statement of 
the members of the bureaucracy down- 
town to endeavor to find out how essen- 
tial these expenditures are, especially 
these items that individually seem small 
but which total in aggregate millions. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman states 
that the committee has not made any 
reductions. Does not the gentleman 
2 that 8500, 000.000 is quite a reduc- 

on? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I did not charge 
the committee with not having made any 
reductions at all. I said they had not 
made any reductions in these travel 
amounts. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does not the gentle- 
man think the committee is in a better 
position to know where the reductions 
can be made than we are and that since 
they have made a $500,000,000 reduction 
that is enough? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I explained yester- 
day I thought they had done a grand job 
on the millions, but I am trying to make 
a small contribution so far as the thou- 
sands of dollars are concerned because 
that is the way the taxes come in, that 
is the way the defense bonds are sold 
which will pay for some of these mil- 
lions of dollars that are being spent in 
the name of the American farmer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Cereal crops and diseases: For the investi- 
gation and improvement of cereals, including 
corn, and methods of cereal production, and 
for the study and control of cereal diseases, 
for the investigation of the cultivation and 
breeding of flax for seed purposes, including 
a study of flax diseases, for the investigation 
and improvement of broomcorn and methods 
of broomcorn production, and for determin- 
ing the distribution of weeds and means for 
their control, $575,475, of which $25,000 shall 
be available for investigations concerning the 
control and eradication of whitetop, bind- 
weed, and other noxious weeds. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Monroney: 
Page 34, line 2, after the word “control”, 
strike out “$575,475” and insert “$566,975.” 

Mr. MONRONENT. Mr. Chairman, this 
is another simple amendment aimed at 
trying to trim down the travel expenses 
of the bureaucracy downtown. They 
have budgeted for travel for this year 
$19,000, and I seek to reduce the amount 
by $9,500, leaving them still the sum of 
$566,975. 
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We heard the cry from the Department 
downtown, which, incidentally, has been 
all morning contacting Members of Con- 
gress, pointing out the lack of wisdom in 
reducing anything so far as their travel 
expenses are concerned. 

One reason we could not cut the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry is because, as 
explained by the committee, of the suf- 
fering cattle that we have throughout 
the country. These amendments strike 
at travel, largely train travel, and hotel 
expenses, and I am sure the cattle would 
not be injured by the reduction. 

This amendment simply tries to make 
a slight reduction of $9,500 in the ap- 
propriation covering cereal crops and dis- 
eases. I believe it is a fair amendment, 
I believe it is one that should carry, and 
I ask the support of the committee for 
the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 

tleman from Ohio. 
Mr. SMITH of Ohio. All the gentle- 
man is asking of this House is that the 
persons involved in the functions we are 
considering be made to practice at least 
a part of the economy that each and 
every person in civilian life will be forced 
under the dire circumstances to prac- 
tice. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver]? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to have 5 
minutes. 

Mr. TARVER. We are making very 
slow progress in the consideration of this 
bill. Does the gentleman desire time on 
this amendment? 

Mr. RICH. We may be making slow 
progress on this bill, but if we can keep 
cutting it down we are going to make 
fine progress so far as the Treasury of 
the United States is concerned, and that 
is the progress we are here to make. We 
are here to cut down on these nonessen- 
tials, and this is one of them. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto be limited to 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Rich) there 
were—ayes 63, noes 47. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed Mr. Tarver and Mr, Martin of 
Massachusetts to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 90, 
noes 72. 

So the motion was agreed to, 
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Mr, REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not believe the farmers whom 
I have the honor to represent would ap- 
prove many of the items of this bill. At 
this particular time when we are in the 
throes of an all-out war it is going to be 
necessary for all classes in all walks of 
life to economize as they never did be- 
fore. I call attention to the fact that the 
appropriation for 1942 requested by the 
Bureau of the Budget was $1,235,735,000. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration’s program for 1941 cost $754,- 
339,976. 

This sum was expended as follows: 
Agricultural-conservation pro- 


E a E A $482, 927, 404 
Parity-payments program 215, 633, 568 
Sugar-program benefits 47, 980, 759 
Crop-insurance program 2, 892. 640 
Surplus removal and diversion 

oe LS ae AA 3, 000, 000 
Commodity-loan program 1, 756, 365 
Miscellaneous administrative 

( 149, 240 

r 754. 339. 976 


Of this total sum $42,271,926 was di- 
verted to pay the salaries and expenses 
of county committees of farmers. 

Employment in the Department aver- 
aged between 85,000 and 90,000 persons 
during the last year. 

Travel expenses for 1941 totaled $18,- 
294,000. 

Besides the travel expense, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture owns outright 4.684 
automobiles and 16,340 trucks, making a 
total of 21,024 motor vehicles. 

Estimated cost of new passenger cars 
this year is $578,045. Maintenance costs 
are estimated at $1,346,000. 

COOPERATING AND COLLABORATING HELP 


In addition to the regular staff em- 
ployees, the Department is aided by 
280,916 cooperators and collaborators not 
paid with Department funds, but paid 
with funds of other agencies, the States, 
or from funds deducted from A. A. A, 
payments. 

FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


This is the successor to the Resettle- 
ment Administration ordered liquidated 
by Congress in 1936. 

The projects transferred to Farm 
Security Administration consisted of 
753,408 acres. Today, after 444 years of 
liquidating, the acreage has grown to 
954,670. 

GREENBELT, MD., PROJECT 

This project in nearby Maryland cost 
$13,722,000, not including administrative 
expenses in the building process. 

In 1941 the income from the project 
was $422,000. 

Maintenance and taxes consumed 
$391,000, leaving a balance for return to 
the Government of $32,000. 

This is a return on the capital invest- 
ment of twenty-three ten-thousandths of 
1 percent. 

ARTHURDALE, W. VA., PROJECT 

Project cost $2,646,000 and is now being 
sold for $175,000, with no cash down pay- 
ment, 

LAKE DICK PROJECT, ARK. 

This is a cooperative enterprise. Here 

80 fine homes, with electric lights, re- 
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frigerators, baths, and running water 
were erected. Of the 80 original families 
moved onto the project only 12 now 
remain. Thirty-three of the 80 houses 
are boarded up and Negroes had to be im- 
ported to carry on the farming opera- 
tions. Loans have been made by Farm 
Security Administration on notes signed 
by the cooperative corporation heads 
which mature as late as July 15, 1947, yet 
the lease for the land to the corporation 
expires on June 30, 1943. 

The travel expense of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration for 1941 was $6,- 
647,906. This year they are asking for 
$7,376,795. 

The travel expense of the 2,768 em- 
Ployees of Farm Credit Administration 
for 1941 was $1,183,773, an average of 
$427.70 for every employee listed on the 
pay rolls. 

PRINTING, BINDING, AND BLANK BOOKS 


The Department spends in excess of 
$3,000,000 per year with the Government 
Printing Office. Besides this amount the 
multilithographing and duplicating done 
in their own plants cost $1,384,000 in 
1941—see page 310, 1943 Budget. 

The Department is conducting count- 
less experiments that should be discon- 
tinued. One case in point is the investi- 
gation of swamp fever in mules and 
horses. Although a large sum has been 
spent on this investigation, Dr. Mohler 
testified—page 379, part 1: 

There have been no results in finding a 
cure. 


And Mr. Tarver said: 
The money has been substantially wasted. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Forest pathology: For the investigation of 
diseases of forest and shade trees and forest 
products, including a study of the nature 
and habits of the parasitic fungi, bacteria, 
viruses, and other causes of such diseases, 
fo. the purpose of developing methods of 
control and eradication and determining 
their application, $258,460. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Monroney: On 
page 35, line 9, after “application”, strike out 
“$258,460" and insert “$248,285.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr, Chairman, this 
is another simple amendment designed 
to reduce the $16,000,000 that is spent 
by the Department of Agriculture for 
travel, having in mind a goal of about 
$8,000,000 in reductions. This amend- 
ment cuts only $9,175 off this appropria- 
tion dealing with forest pathology. The 
total in the Budget for travel was $18,350. 

May I point out to the committee that 
this activity does not come under the 
Forest Service but is under the plant 
section. I believe we might strain our- 
selves a little bit to make one of these 
cuts. 

CAN TRANSFER FUNDS IN EMERGENCY 

The reason I say that is that every 
Member of the House knows that these 
appropriations are interchangeable with- 
in the Department to an extent of 5 per- 
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cent, or, in case of an even greater 
emergency, a larger amount of funds can 
be transferred. 

I believe it to be absolutely obvious that 
a travel account set up before Pearl Har- 
bor—and it was mentioned yesterday by 
one of the distinguished members of the 
committee that most of these appropria- 
tions were written up before Pearl 
Harbor—can be reduced, in the light of 
the happenings today, the grave situa- 
tion we face, and the difficulties we are 
going to have in raising enough taxes 
and selling enough defense bonds to 
carry on the war. 

So I believe a reduction of only $9,000 
in a total appropriation of more than 
$500,000 will not cripple the activities of 
this Bureau. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I quite agree with my 
colleague who just preceded me that it is 
the small items in an appropriation bill 
of this magnitude that eventually make 
up the larger amount we hope will ulti- 
mately be cut from this appropriation 
bill. It was only an hour or so ago that 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the yentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DoucHton] came here and 
said that tomorrow we shall consider a 
bill increasing the national debt limit 
from $65,000,000,000 to $125,000,000,000. 

Do you know that you have appropri- 
ated over 877.000.000.000 since the 22d of 
January? Every Member of this Con- 
gress has been asked by his constituents 
not personally but, rather, by the sen- 
timent that is going over the country, to 
cut down on nonessentials in govern- 
ment. Certainly the traveling that is 
going on in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the number of people employed 
there will not assist the farmers. If we 
should take off the political leeches and 
jobholders that are hanging on the De- 
partment of Agriculture and give that 
money to the farmers of this country, 
they would have more money than they 
have ever had in all the history of 
America. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. JOHNS. I wonder if the gentle- 
man realizes that for this fiscal year up 
to March 4 we have been spending an 
average of $69,234,963 every day, and of 
that amount we have been running in 
the red $46,454,685? 

Mr. RICH. I believe those figures are 
about correct. I realize that we are go- 
ing in the red so fast that the Congress 
cannot keep up with it and the Treasury 
Department cannot keep up with it, nor 
do they know where they will get the 
money. The people of the country de- 
mand that you cut these expenses down. 
You are now asking your people to pay 
for the prosecution of this war in ever- 
increasing taxes, which is most vital to 
the welfare of America, of American in- 
dustry, of American agriculture, and of 
the American people. If you permit 
these expenses to go on, you will only 
carry this Nation into bankruptcy and 
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will not be able to support the Army, the 
Navy, or the Air Corps we are so fast 
building up so we can pin those yellow- 
bellied Japs to the mat. 

We must economize now. It is up to 
you, and it is up to me. The gentleman’s 
amendment calls for a reduction of only 
$9,000, but every time you cut off $9,000 
you cut off an amount about equal to the 
appropriation for the salary of a Member 
of Congress, and I tell you that is some- 
thing to cut off too. F 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Today we learn 
that Mr. Henderson says that civilian 
nondefense travel is to be cut about five- 
sixths. If the nondefense travel of every- 
body else is to be cut five-sixths, does the 
gentleman believe it is a terrible thing to 
suggest that nondefense travel of Gov- 
ernment help be cut not five-sixths, but 
one-half, or one-tenth, as this amend- 
ment proposes? 

Mr. RICH. I think the gentleman is 
absolutely right that we ought to cut them 
down. I think Mr. Henderson and all 
those who are interested in keeping the 
prices down are going to be able to do so 
only if we keep the cost down. That is 
our duty. It is your duty, and it is my 
duty. The people of this country are 
looking to you to do your duty here today. 
It is one thing to talk economy, but it is 
another thing to vote it, and that is what 
you have the opportunity to do right now. 

Mr. HOOK. Would the gentleman tell 
this House what good a rifle is in the 
hands of a starving man? 

Mr. RICH. He could shoot himself be- 
fore he starved to death. But I hope we 
could get food to him. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr.CREAL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, although a bit irregular 
I believe the House would extend the ex- 
traordinary privilege to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma if he wanted to submit 
all of his amendments to be voted on at 
once, waiving all questions of regularity, 
The argument is exactly the same on each 
one, and there is no other motive or rea- 
son given except to reduce, and the gen- 
tleman does not claim to haye made any 
particular investigation on the various 
amendments he offers, but offers pro- 
portionately the same amount of reduc- 
tions in each one. On some of his amend- 
ments it might be that all of it ought to 
be refused and on others it might be they 
actually have not enough. But to ask 
this House, blindly, just to cut each and 
every one of these various pieces of work 
a certain percentage, just does not seera 
sound. 

This is a kind of work that men draw- 
ing a salary do not relish because it is a 
call for field duty. Ten times out of 
eleven they would prefer to stay in the 
office and pretend to find something there 
to do. They do not want to go out over 
the fields and into the woods and hunt up 
the farmers and look for tubercular cows. 
They would rather stay around the office 
or a hotel, but under his proposal they are 
going to be given a salary and you are 
offering no motion to cut the personnel, 
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but you are depriving them of having 
anything to do and giving them an alibi 
for doing no work. You have only made 
the matter much worse. I would much 
prefer to cut the personnel or to cut per- 
sonnel and travel in proportion, one with 
the other. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CREAL. No; I have not the time. 

To say to a man, “I am going to let 
you keep your job here at $3,000, but I 
am not going to let you go out and work 
when your work under the Department 
is practically all in the field,” I say that 
does not even make good nonsense. 
Either take his job away from him and 
abolish his job, if you are not going to 
let him go out to do the job. Do not let 
him have an alibi for not working. 

I will agree that I think they are top- 
heavy on personnel in some depart- 
ments, and I will go down the line and 
help cut some personnel, but you are go- 
ing at this thing absolutely backwards. 

When a man comes here and says that 
he comes from a rural section and that 
he can bring in a bill to cut down on 
preventing tuberculosis without anyone 
suffering, why I say one small dairy herd 
can give tuberculosis to all the children 
in a community. One cow can do more 
damage than all the appropriations he 
proposes to cut. All the tubercular cows 
ought to be found and slaughtered. 
Yet he says he is a friend of the town 
man and the farmer. If I were a farmer 
T would not think much of such gestures 
of friendship. It is a most deadly thing 
to human life and its eradication is the 
most beneficial thing to the farmer and 
the milk consumer in this agricultural 
bill from cover to cover. Yet in his zeal, 
coming from a farm district, he would 
curtail this work. What for? Just to 
say, “I reduced some sort of an appro- 
priation by some amount.” Well, in- 
stead of bothering about it with respect 
to so many different portions of the bill, 
whatever amount you hope to reduce the 
bill, just put it all in one and I would 
rather vote for you to paralyze some one 
department instead of helping to paralyze 
all of them to some extent. Let us make 
this a 50-50 proposition, reducing the 
personnel and the traveling expense 
where necessary, but do not leave a man 
in a job whose work calls for travel and 
then prevent his travel in order to render 
his work useless. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. The gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] is 
trying to render what he considers to be 
good service. I am not in accord with 
his views, especially with reference to 
the arbitrary cutting down of a bill that 
has been considered by a committee for 
months, item by item. In other words, 
although I have a high regard and a great 
respect for the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, I am not willing to take his ad- 
vice on matters of this kind in prefer- 
ence to the committee that has spent 
so much time on the bill and heard testi- 
mony from the witnesses who know about 
it. I invite the gentleman’s attention to 
this one point, and this applies to all of 
his amendments. Since this bill was 
prepared the rubber shortage has become 
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more acute, and we now know that in a 
few months’ time automobiles will not be 
generally used. These agents will not be 
privileged to use automobiles. There are 
only 68 employees involved in these items, 
and instead of the amount being reduced, 
it should actually be increased so as to 
take care of more train travel because 
less automobile travel will be available. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am sorry, but I have 
not the time. The question of arbitrarily 
reducing travel amounts is a serious one, 
as has been brought out by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. CREAL]. Mem- 
bers of this committee have reduced this 
bill more than $500,000,000. That is 
about one-third. I think they have done 
an excellent job, and I am willing to take 
their judgment. I think any one who is 
in favor of economy can safely follow 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Tarver] and the members of his subcom- 
mittee, because they are always so very 
conservative, they are never extravagant, 
and I feel perfectly safe in following them 
in this bill. I invite the attention of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma and would 
like him to remember this about his par- 
ticular amendment. It is very serious 
for national defense. Do not forget that 
in Germany they cultivate their trees 
just as we cultivate cotton and corn over 
here and because of their cultivation of 
trees, they have wonderful forests. They 
have a scientific cutting of trees, and they 
get all of their gunpowder out of wood 
pulp. Without trees in Germany, they 
would not have any gun powder. They 
do not have cotton linters with which to 
make smokeless powder, so they must use 
wood pulp to do it. And do you know 
that in this country we have today a 
shortage of cotton linters, that are used 
to make the very best smokeless gun 
powder? There is actually a shortage of 
cotton linters. All cotton cannot be used 
to make gunpowder. Many people think 
that you can use any kind of cotton and 
make smokeless powder, but that is not 
true. You can use only cotton linters for 
that purpose, and there is a shortage of 
linters now, and instead of not having 
any trees, we should encourage the 
growth of more trees, for two purposes, 
for the making of gunpowder, because we 
will need them if we properly support our 
war effort, and, further, for the purpose 
of making paper. There is today a short- 
age of paper. Would the gentleman cut 
down an appropriation that has for its 
purpose encouraging the growth of trees 
that are used for two vital purposes in 
our war effort? Of all the appropria- 
tions that should not be cut down, this 
is one certainly that should not be re- 
duced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman permit me to make a request 
for unanimous consent? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate upon 
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this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto be limited to 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman this particular amendment 
offers an opportunity for me to say some 
things that have been rising in my mind 
ever since debate on this bill got well 
under way. It so happens that I come 
from a Pacific Coast State. All three of 
the Pacific Coast States are subject to 
forest-fire dangers to a very high degree. 
Lumber is required today to an extent to 
which it was never required before. And 
this is due directly to the fact it is needed 
for war purposes in 1,000 different ways. 
To say that we are going to cut down on 
the work of protecting our forests under 
these circumstances seems to me to be 
the most shortsighted policy anybody 
could conceive. It is only typical of some 
of the thinking that we had better 
analyze pretty carefully before we go on 
with this bill. 

In the first World War there was very 
little attention given to what happened 
to the soils of America. Those people in 
the west-coast States who have been 
worrying in recent years because so 
many impoverished folk were coming 
there from other parts of the country 
ought to have sense enough to trace back 
that very situation to the time when 
there was hit-or-miss expansion of acre- 
age and the planting of crops on lands 
which never could produce economically 
and lands which never should have been 
planted to broken-ground crops at all. 


I give this only as an example of the 
sort of thing that must be avoided. We 
must protect and conserve our soils, not 
destroy them. They are our basic wealth. 
Without those topsoils our Nation itself 
could not continue. Yet in this bill we 
have cut the item for the Bureau of Agri- 
cultura] Economics which, in my judg- 
ment, was a great mistake, because, after 
all, the Department of Agriculture is 
charged with a program which is as im- 
portant as the production of aircraft. 
You cannot win this war without food. 
You cannot win it without a greater pro- 
ductior of food than American farmers 
have ever produced before. Every farmer 
in America is being asked today to in- 
crease his production just as much as he 
can. It is important that that produc- 
tion be increased in the most scientific 
manner, in a way in which it can yield 
the best returns for this Nation in its 
war effort. 


Obviously this bill can hardly be con- 
sidered from any other standpoint ex- 
cept the same standpoint as you consider 
any other piece of legislation that comes 
upon the floor of this House at this time. 
It is as much a matter of winning the 
war for us to do as good, sensible, and 
reasonable a job on this bill as on any 
other bill. I can see some reason for 
cutting down on printing and binding, 
and I did not oppose that amendment. 
But there are other matters in connec- 
tion with this bill which intimately af- 
fect the amount of food production we 
will get in this country, and bear directly 
upon the ability of many farmers to par- 
ticipate effectively in the food-for-victory 
program. 
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You are talking about our being at 
war; and about the men in the Army 
and Navy. They do not get paid very 
much—not as much, in my opinion, as 
they should be paid. It seems to be the 
opinion of some that if you can reduce 
the standards of other poor people in this 
country, somehow men in the armed 
forces will fee] better. That is not true. 
If you make a mistake and do things 
which are going to depress the standards 
of the parents of the families that these 
boys come from you will not help any- 
thing—least of all the spirit of the 
soldier. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have the highest 
regard for the distinguished gentleman 
from California. He is a great liberal 
and a true humanitarian, but in coming 
to this particular amendment I would 
like to point out that it does not touch 
the Forest Service, because their travel 
expense totals $731,220. This item is 
included—why, I do not know—in the 
Plant Industry Section. So it does not 
touch the forestry items out in the gen- 
tleman’s territory at all. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. This is intended to 
stop diseases in trees. It is the most im- 
portant thing in the bill as far as for- 
estry is concerned. The gentleman does 
not want to encourage diseases in trees 
that destroy wa) efforts? 

Mr. MONRONEY. But if the gentle- 
man will read the forestry section he 
will find there is a great amount of money 
appropriated for white-pine blister, for 
eradication of the Dutch elm disease, and 
all sorts of things. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. But in 
every one of those cases it seems to me 
that if cuts are to be made they have to 
be made under circumstances Only after 
due consideration has been given to 
them. I assume the committee has done 
that. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
[EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, in spite of his opposition to 
the elimination of the cattle tick, I think 
the gentleman from Oklahoma is worthy 
of a great deal of congratulation and 
commendation at this time. It is very 
easy at a time when we are asking to in- 
crease the Budget by almost a billion 
dollars a week, and are being called upon 
to make appropriation after appropria- 
tion, to advocate an increase of the 
Budget and of amount after amount; 
but it takes a great deal of courage for 
anyone to deliberately cut out here and 
there in the Budget so that a decrease in 
expenditures will be brought about, even 
though toes are being stepped on when he 
does this. 5 

If it were not for a few noble voices 
here and there which are occasionally 
raised in defense of Budget reductions, I 
very much fear that the tendency would 
be to run away with a lot more expendi- 
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tures than have already been made this 
session. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I am 
sorry. I only have 5 minutes and I know 
the gentleman will bear with me. 

I had a letter the other day from a very 
close friend of mine, who said to me: 

I admonish you, Con an HALL, to 
start in proposing legislation to eliminate all 
lobbies and pressure groups in the Capitol. 


I read the letter a couple of times. 
Thereupon I made answer and stated: 

I cannot help but agree with you, but the 
minute I start in advocating legislation of 
that type, to cut out lobbies and to eliminate 
pressure groups, just at that moment I deny 
even you the privilege of writing to me and 
expressing your wishes and desires as to the 
position that I or any other Member of Con- 
gres- may take. 


I think that is particularly true at this 
time. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I failed 
to yield to the gentleman from Michigan, 
so I am afraid I cannot yield at this 
time. I am sorry. : 

I want to add a word for the American 
farmer. During the consideration of this 
appropriation bill for agriculture I desire 
to appear before the committee in defense 
of the farm population of my district, 
which makes up probably 50 percent of 
the four counties which I represent. 

I resent any implication or inference 
that these exceedingly patriotic people 
within our population, namely, the Amer- 
ican farmers, are unpatriotic when they 
come in here through their representa- 
tives to ask for consideration in an appro- 
priation bill or any legislation at this 
time. In my district no segment of the 
population is more anxious to respond 
and contribute to the success of this great 
war effort than are the farmers. If it is 
possible for any pressure group to come 
to the Congress and lay their issues be- 
fore this body, then certainly it isin order 
for the farmers, through their legitimate 
representatives, to place their case before 
the American Congress and the American 
people. I repeat that the farm popula- 
tion in my district certainly has not been 
overly considered. But few things have 
been given to them, I say that they 
should have every consideration. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, once in a rare while there is a flash 
of real humor in the otherwise drab pro- 
ceedings here on the floor. We experi- 
enced such a moment just now when a 
Member rose with the edifying statement 
that the Farm Bureau and its president, 
Ed ONeal, speaks only for the large land- 
owner and corporate farming and does 
not represent the small farmer. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I will yield 
presently. 

The statement that the Farm Bureau 
does not represent the small farmer is 
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reminiscent of a similar statement made 
about Thomas Jefferson on one occasion. 
Jefferson, then a young man in his early 
twenties, was a candidate for election to 
the Virginia House of Burgesses. He 
was making headway in his campaign, 
and it became necessary for his oppo- 
nents to devise some argument that 
would discredit him with the electorate. 
So they solemnly announced that they 
opposed the future author of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, because, as they 
said, he “had Tory leanings” and did not 
represent the common people. 

The statement that Jefferson did not 
represent the common people is no more 
amusing than the statement that the 
Farm Bureau does not represent the 
small farmer. 

I was one of the charter members of 
the Farm Bureau in my county. I have 
cooperated actively in its growth and de- 
velopment from that day to this. I know 
intimately the membership of the Farm 
Bureau throughout my district and have 
been in attendance at local, State, and 
national meetings of the Farm Bureau 
for the last 25 years, and I speak from 
a first-hand knowledge of the Bureau 
and its members. It is made up exclu- 
sively of average farmers. I do not 
know of a single corporate farm concern 
holding membership in my entire Con- 
gressional District. It could never have 
reached its present position of helpful 
cooperation and influence if it had rep- 
resented anyone but the average farm- 
ers and their wives. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret to interrupt the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, but I in- 
sisted that another Member this morn- 
ing not proceed out of order. I must 
be consistent and make the point of order 
that the gentleman from Missouri is not 
addressing himself to the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am proceeding in order. I am 
discussing a question directly presented 
by the debate on this bill. I know it 
seems absurd to charge that the Farm 
Bureau is not a representative farm or- 
ganization. It is just as absurd as the 
charge that Jefferson did not represent 
the people. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I insist 
on the point of order. The gentleman is 
not addressing himseif to the amendment 
which is under consideration. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I can tell you who the Farm Bureau 
represents. And I do not speak from 
hearsay. It represents the tenant 
farmer. The tenant farmers make up a 
large part of the membership of any 
Farm Bureau you can name anywhere in 
the Nation. It represents the farmer 
with a mortgage on his farm. There is 
not a Farm Bureau in any county or in 
any State that does not have a large 
membership of farmers struggling to free 
their little farms from debt. The Farm 
Bureau represents the farmer whose wife 
works at farm tasks from dawn till dusk 
and whose children must do a large part 
of the work for which the farmer is un- 
able to provide hired labor. Mr. Chair- 
man, there are no more enthusiastic 
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members of the Farm Bureau than the 
farmers’ wives, because they realize more 
vividly than anyone else what the Farm 
Bureau has done to alleviate the lot of 
the women and children on the American 
farm. 

Mr. TARVER. So far the gentleman 
has been out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri will proceed in order. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am pro- 
ceeding in order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, what does the gentle- 
man who makes this assertion know 
about the Farm Bureau? He has never 
lived on a farm since he was born. He 
has never attended a meeting of the farm 
bureau in his life. 

Mr. Chairman, why this sudden, spo- 
radic criticism of the Farm Bureau this 
morning? The answer is simple. The 
Farm Bureau is getting results. It is not 
only representing the small farmer, but 
it is representing him effectively. It is 
securing a decent price for his products. 
It is securing a living wage for his labor. 
It is at last giving him parity with those 
who for years have been living at his 
expense. 

Who secured the enactment of parity 
payments and appropriations to make 
them effective? The Farm Bureau. Ed 
O'Neal personally solicited and secured 
the last 12 votes needed after those in 
charge of the bill had given up hope. I 
know, because I was in charge of the bill 
at the time. Not another farm leader— 
not another farm organization lifted a 
finger to put over that legislation. 

Who appeared before the committee in 
the committee hearings when the issue 
wavered in the balance? Ed ONeal and 
the Farr Bureau. Not another farm 
leader—not another farm organization 
even sent a representative. I speak from 
personal knowledge, because I was in 
charge of the hearings. 

Who secured the legislation guarantee- 
ing the farmer 85 percent of parity? Ask 
Senator BANKHEAD, of Alabama, who led 
the remarkable battle for that legisla- 
tion, and he will tell you that without 
Ed ONeal and the Farm Bureau it could 
not have been passed. 

Every farmer in the United States who 
received a parity check is under obliga- 
tion to the Farm Bureau for that check. 
Ed O'Neal and the Farm Bureau handed 
it to him—only a small part of what he 
had actually earned, but that much on 
account. Who was the Farm Bureau 
representing when it secured the enact- 
ment of that legislation? It was repre- 
senting every farmer who got a check— 
every farmer who got a decent price for 
his products and a decent wage for his 
labor. 


Ed O’Neal has rendered a greater serv- 
ice to agriculture and to the country as 
a whole than many Senators, Governors, 
Cabinet officers, and Congressmen by the 
score who object to the Farm Bureau be- 
cause it has secured legislation under 
which the farmer cannot be exploited by 
those who want to take his products 
away from him at less than the cost of 
production. God bless him. He will be 
remembered with gratitude when the 
vast majority of those in the legislative 
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limelight today are as completely forgot- 
ten as the men who lived before the 
flood. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fruit and vegetable crops and diseases: For 
investigation and control of diseases, for im- 
provement of methods of culture, propaga- 
tion, breeding, selection, and related activities 
concerned with the production of fruits, nuts, 
vegetables, ornamentals, and related plants, 
for investigation of methods of harvesting, 
packing, shipping, storing, and utilizing these 
products, and for studies of the physiological 
and related changes of such products during 
processes of marketing and while in com- 
mercial storage, $1,444,439. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Monroney: On 


page 35, line 18, after the word “storage”, 
strike out “$1,444,489” and insert “$1,430,402,” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
hate to take the time of this Committee. 
I know how very unpopular I will be for 
delaying this bill, but I want to answer 
some remarks that were made in recent 
debate, and, instead of striking out the 
last word, which is the customary motion, 
I want to strike out $11,000 from an ap- 
propriation of $1,444,000 in the item of 
fruit and vegetable crops and diseases. 

Again we will hear the familiar cry that 
I am trying to riddle the functions of this 
fruit, vegetable, and crop disease bureau. 
I believe the inspection service can be 
reduced to a certain degree, perhaps by 
$11,000 in travel expense, without crip- 
pling our vital food program. 

STORY ALWAYS THE SAME 


One of the Members who spoke pre- 
viously invited me to group my amend- 
ments. I would like to group them, but 
it is obvious to the membership of the 
House at this time that the argument 
against these amendments will be uni- 
form. If I group them, it will be argued 
that every one of these things mentioned 
in the bill are so absolutely essential that 
the heavens will fall and America will go 
hungry if we cut 15 cents out of a $16,000 
travel account of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

For this reason it is impossible to offer 
these amendments en bloc. I think we 
ought to listen to the same story, so often 
told as to the indispensability of each 
travel account, and perhaps we may save 
a little money as we go along. 

The committee has given us about the 
same old reason on each why these travel 
expense accounts should not be cut, but 
I do not think that is the proper ap- 
proach to make to the appropriations. 


YOUR DUTY TO EXAMINE 


Each one of you Members is sent here 
to perform a duty. You are supposed to 
study these appropriation bills, and if 
you agree or disagree with the functions 
and all expense items proposed you are 
supposed to vote your own conscience in 
reference to these matters. 

Perhaps I am making a fool of myself, 
maybe I am ridiculous, maybe I will be as 
popular as a skunk in a church, but I am 
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going to stand on this floor for a while 
longer and endeavor to point out to the 
membership, and if not to the member- 
ship, I hope to somebody in the country, 
perhaps the farmers, and tell them that 
we have got to cut these nonessential 
appropriation items. 

The best place I know of to start is on 
the expense accounts of these travel bu- 
reaucrats. 

Mr. LEAVY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. LEAVY. What was the total for 
this item as it appeared in the Budget? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam sorry; I can- 
not give the gentleman that. I am sure 
he has it. 

Mr. LEAVY. I refer to the travel item. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Twenty-eight 
thousand and seventy-four dollars. 

Mr. LEAVY. The gentleman is fol- 
lowing the same rule on this one? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The 50-percent re- 
duction rule. 

Mr. LEAVY. Does the gentleman 
know whether the committee made any 
change whatever in this item? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the gentleman 
advise me if the committee has reduced 
the amount that the Budget recom- 
mended for this item? 

Mr. LEAVY. The committee did not. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The travel item 
would be identical then? 

Mr. LEAVY. Has the gentleman any 
rule other than the rule of an arbitrary 
50-percent reduction for all these amend- 
ments? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The distinguished 
gentleman, my very dear friend, is at- 
tempting to show the House why it should 
not be cut. If we are appropriating $1,- 
400,000, I think he should come here and 
give us some reason why we should ap- 
propriate public money for these large 
traveling expenses for the bureaus. 

Mr, LEAVY. The gentleman has not 
answered my question. I am wondering 
if he applies the same rule here and to all 
the amendments he proposes to offer and 
those he has offered making a 50-percent 
cut in the items? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s mention of that. I started 
out to try and trim from the travel ex- 
pense items of more than $16,000,000 the 
sum of $8,000,000. The action of the 
membership of the committee has re- 
duced this total a great deal and even 
though we would now reduce every other 
item in the bill by 50 percent from here 
on, I am sure we would probably effect 
less than a 25-percent net Saving in the 
travel account. This is because the com- 
mittee has consistently refused to make 
cuts, no matter how insignificant, in these 
nondefense and nonessential expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. TABER. Will 
yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New-York. 

Mr. TABER. I wonder if the gentle- 
men of the committee realize that the 
committee has raised the Budget esti- 
mate on this particular item from $1,- 
368,410 to $1,444 439 and that the gentle- 
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man’s cut of $14,000 does not anywhere 
near bring the item down to the Budget’s 
recommendation? We have jumped the 
Budget clear out of sight. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for that contribution. We will 
hear the cry or slogan about vegetables 
fer victory. Let us junk the junkets and 
jam the Japs, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney I. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman brought 
out that this estimate had been raised. 
The raise was perfectly justified due to 
the fact that we must encourage the 
growing of more vegetables and the pro- 
duction of more fats and oils. There is 
only one way to do it and that is to pro- 
tect the vegetables from different dis- 
eases. Take for instance, the potato in- 
vestigation that is involved here. This 
proposal permits a study to control a 
recent new disease known as bacterial 
rot. This disease is exacting a heavy 
toll on potato yields. It is new and, 
therefore, it is necessary to have addi- 
tional money to take care of it. We 
need potatoes. It is a scientific fact 
well known to the general public that 
Sugar and fats produce increased energy 
in human beings. With a shortage in 
sight of both, increased yields of pota- 
toes because of their starch content will 
be an excellent supplement to the 
amount available of sugar and fats. 
Therefore, the increase was perfectly jus- 
tified. 

Let me tell you of another item in this 
paragraph and I wish the gentleman from 
Oklahoma would listen because I think 
he would quit introducing some of these 
amendments if he would inform himself 
as to the objects and purposes of the 
different appropriations. 

Nothing is more important than the 
handling, transportation, storage and 
marketing of fruits and vegetables, and 
that item is involved in this appropria- 
tion. That is what the gentleman is at- 
tempting to cut out, money that is in- 
tended to stop diseases. It is especially 
important at this time to prevent waste 
and loss through shipment and storage. 

We need every square foot of available 
transportation space. We should not 
have to waste our efforts by shipping dis- 
eased fruits and vegetables. This item is 
intended to reduce to a minimum the 
diseases of fruits and vegetables. 

It is also important to determine how 
to load cars heavier without increased 
loss from diseases, so that more cars will 
be released for transporting more goods. 
You know there is a shortage of transpor- 
tation facilities. This shortage is going 
to be increased day by day. Do you 
agree with the gentleman that we should 
permit all kinds of diseases in these 
fruits and vegetables and take up all this 
unnecessary space, or should we use this 
small amount of money and receive divi- 
dends many hundreds of times over that 
amount? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 
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Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The gen- 
tleman has very rightly said, and I should 
like to emphasize it if I can emphasize 
anything the gentleman says, that we are 
short of transportation facilities. We 
could do nothing more to help the war 
effort than to take off some of these rov- 
ing inspectors and interferers and thus 
provide additional transportation facili- 
ties and save some money for the Gov- 
ernment at the same time. 

Mr. PATMAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that it is justified where you do 
not do it blindly, but simply to adopt a 
rule of thumb and say, “Cut out half,” 
does not mean anything. You are not 
proceeding intelligently—armed with all 
the facts—by doing that. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman from 
Virginia pursues a policy of economy on 
the agricultural appropriation bill and 
upon the farmers of the country. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. We had 
better do it on one than on none, 

Mr. COLLINS. I notice that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia and his committee 
raised the appropriation for National 
Archives from $1,078,222 to $1,146,725. I 
suggest that if he wants economy and is 
serious about bringing it about, he could 
very readily have found at least one place 
in his own bill where economies could 
have been made. 

Mr. PATMAN. No one wants anyone 
to engage in unnecessary travel at the 
expense of the Government. We are all 
agreed with the views expressed on that. 
The committee has eliminated all unnec- 
essary travel and has cut the amount of 
this bill by more than $500,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
is defeated. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taper as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
Mownroney: On page 35, line 18, strike out 
“$1,444,439” and insert “$1,368,410.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered this amendment to put this 
amount back to the Budget estimate. Do 
you suppose the bureaucrats who ap- 
peared before the Budget did not get 
every dollar out of the Budget they were 
entitled to? I never knew a time when, 
on an item of salaries and expenses and 
traveling expense, the bureaucrats did 
not put the pressure on for keeps and get 
away with every dollar they were entitled 
to, and then generally a lot more. 

Here the committee has raised the 
Budget estimate by over $75,000, There 
is no explanation in the report as to why 
the raise was made. It shows in the 
table, but that is all. There is nothing in 
the hearings to justify more money. 
That is the kind of a case that I cannot 
go along with and that I cannot let go 
without calling to the attention of the 
House. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan, 
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Mr. MICHENER. Does the gentleman 
mean to tell the House and the country 
that the President of the United States, 
through his Budget, asks for a given 
amount as necessary to carry on the 
functions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and that a few members of a sub- 
committee of the Congress increase the 
amount, and ask the Congress to appro- 
priate money which is not essential, even 
though it may be desirable, and do this 
with the knowledge that every single dol- 
lar appropriated must be borrowed? 

If this increase is made above the 
Budget, it means that we must sell bonds 
to pay additional traveling expenses of 
bureaucrats who go about the country, 
and this in opposition to the request of 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
the Navy. It is astounding. The tax- 
payers have just cause for protest. They 
should appreciate the efforts of the gen- 
tleman from New York. I hope the 
chairman of the committee will rise here 
and correct this thing and apologize to 
the country for bringing before a Con- 
gress a recommendation that the Budget 
estimate be exceeded, and for things not 
essential. 

Mr. TARVER. I would be very glad 
if I had an opportunity cto answer the 
unreasonable statements of the gentle- 
man, but, of course, I cannot during the 
time of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman will have 
plenty of time a little later. I have only 
a couple of minutes now. 

I call to the attention of the Com- 
mittee that here we are in the most 
serious situation that has ever confronted 
this country, and we are playing around. 
Let us quit it. Certainly let us not raise 
these items above the Budget anywhere 
unless an absolute necessity is demon- 
strated in a very clear way. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma has 
done a great service here in calling at- 
tention to the enormous sums that are 
expended for traveling around. Most of 
the appropriations he has asked be cut 
out could be cut out, and I do not believe 
the Department would be hurt. The 
people on the farms know how to raise 
vegetables; they know how to raise fruits; 
and they do not need snoopers coming 
around to interfere with their operations 
in raising fruits and vegetables. What 
the people back home want is to get rid 
of this monkeying and to see us get down 
to business and cut out some of the 
unnecessary expenses. This is clearly an 
unnecessary expense. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As I un- 
derstand the gentleman’s amendment, it 
goes further than the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. It is 
not limited merely to traveling expenses 
but goes to eliminating some of the posi- 
tions as well. 

Mr. TABER. It puts the amount back 
to what the Budget estimate was. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York, 
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Mr. REED of New York. I really think 
the House should keep in mind that 
already the Secretary of the Treasury 
has recommended a revenue bill to raise 
an additional $9,000,000,000, and he says 
in his report to us that they will have to 
borrow next year $39,000,000,000. 

Mr. TABER. To pay the expenses of 
traveling bureaucrats. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps the procedure 
which is followed in the Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Appropriations might be 
interesting for the purpose of dispelling 
some of the confusion and befuddlement 
that rises in cases of this kind. Let us 
therefore look at it reasonably, pru- 
dently, and objectively for just a mo- 
ment. Here is the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry calling for about $5,000,000 as 
the total. It performs 18 or 20 classifi- 
cations of functions of all kinds, deal- 
ing with fruit and vegetable crops and 
their diseases, with Arlington Farm, and 
a host of other things. It includes, of 
course, vegetable crops and diseases for 
which there was a Budget estimate of 
81,368,000. Now, you will observe that 
the whole item for the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, embracing about $5,000,000, 
was finally increased $190,000 over the 
Budget estimate, and $76,000 of that in- 
crease is in the particular item with 
which we deal at the present time. Now 
let it be said that the subcommittee ap- 
proved about 16 or 18 of the Budget cuts. 
It raised about 16 or 18 of the Budget 
cuts. In two or three cases it went below 
the Budget cut and made an even greater 
diminution in the appropriation. In one 
or two or three cases it added some money 
over and above a restoration of the 
Budget cuts. How do we arrive at this? 
Well, we sit around the table, we take 
the hearings, we have the benefit of 
5 or 6 weeks of testimony, and so we ex- 
amine every item as an individual item. 
Take, for instance, the matter of hybrid- 
corn development in the South. In my 
country we carried hybrid-corn develop- 
ment to the point where probably 80 or 
90 percent of the acreage out in the Mid- 
west today is devoted to hybrid corn, 
yielding in some cases well over 100 
bushels per acre. That hybrid strain 
was originally developed, as I recall, in 
the Department of Agriculture. They 
have, however, not found a strain of 
corn of the hybrid variety that will do 
well on some of the sterile soils in the 
South. We felt there was an item that 
ought to be increased a little bit, so that 
more work could be done in the public 
good. 

This is an illustration of how you 
arrive at these totals. Some go up and 
some go down, but every individual item 
was considered on its merits. You will 
not find any testimony in the hearings, 
because when the subcommittee sits 
around the table for 3 or 4 days in closed 
session marking up the bill it does not 
have the benefit of a reporter. We just 
take our coats off, so to speak, and 
wrestle with these figures. You will not 
find that discussion in the hearings, and 
yet there is a clash of opinion between 
the eight or nine members of the sub- 
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committee sitting around the table seek- 
ing, as best they can, to acquire the truth 
and to go along on the thrift idea wher- 
ever possible and still do a good job in 
the field of agriculture. There is no 
mystery as to how these totals are 
arrived at. 

So when you see an increase of $190,000 
on a $5,000,000 item it is not a very large 
amount, and yet it represents the best 
judgment and the best approach of the 
subcommittee in arriving at a total. We 
scale the Budget up and we scale the 
Budget down, and, after all, the Budget 
Bureau of the United States is not an 
infallible agency. A year ago I told the 
Director of the Budget Bureau, in respect 
of the independent offices appropriation 
ill, that in my judgment the members 
of the subcommittee knew as much about 
an appropriation bill as the experts who 
were assigned to it in the Budget Bureau. 
I am still of that opinion. 

So here you have Members who have 
been dealing with this bill for years and 
there is an accumulation of experience 
that enters into the final shaping and 
development of these items. In my 
judgment, this has been a sound proce- 
dure and is in the public good. I say this 
notwithstanding the fact that in my file 
at the present time are amendments that 
I propose to offer as we go along which, 
in my judgment, should be adopted, be- 
cause they eliminate duplication or dis- 
pensable functions, or for some other 
sound reason. But in this case I think 
both the substitute and the amendment 
ought to be defeated. 

(Here the gavel fell.J 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEy]. 

Mr. Chairman, the effort of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma strikes a sympa- 
thetic note in my thinking. I am satis- 
fied that his effort here on the floor to 
reduce the expenditures and the expense 
of government will also find a responsive 
chord among the great masses of the 
American people. I recognize, as he 
must recognize, that his is a voice crying 
in the wilderness. Let no one for a mo- 
ment think that he is going to stop the 
trend of public spending. We have got- 
ten into the habit over the years of 
spending and wasting public money so 
that there is no stopping now; but the 
thought has occurred to me that it might 
be refreshing and encouraging to the men 
who are trying to uphold the sovereignty 
of the United States if they could learn 
that here in Congress an effort was made 
toward a little sacrificing on our part. 

It would be encouraging to the men 
who are upholding our flag on land and 
sea and in the air. Some years ago a 
very distinguished gentleman from the 
State of Pennsylvania, who served with 
great ability in this body, wrote a book 
entitled “Our Wonderland of Bureauc- 
racy.” I refer to the late lamented 
James M. Beck, It would do us a great 
deal of good if we all read that book to- 
day and then remembered that within 
the last 9 years we have added 49 new 
boards, bureaus, and commissions to the 
structure of government; and that we 
now have a civil pay roll exceeding $2,- 
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000,000,000 annually. When boards, bu- 
reaus, and commissions are once estab- 
lished they fasten themselves to the body 
politic like barnacles to a ship, always 
presenting evidence to justify their con- 
tinued existence. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] must be an 
optimist, indeed, if he even dreams that 
he is going te stop any expenditure or 
bring about any economies in govern- 
ment, but some day the people of this 
country will tell their Congress that the 
resources of this Nation are not unlim- 
ited. It may be that the trend now in 
vogue will never stop until complete eco- 
nomic collapse becomes the unhappy lot 
of the American people. 

If we should show to the people of this 
Nation that there was an honest effort 
made to economize and reduce the cost 
of government, it would ke as refresh- 
ing to the people of this land as a cool 
breeze on a sultry day 


This week a committee of supervisors 
from some of the rural townships of 
Oakland County, Mich., being a portion 
of my congressional district, were here 
in Washington. I inquired what the 
farmers of that county thought about the 
present agricultural program, and one 
answered, “They want to be let alone,” 
and yet we are considering a bill carry- 
ing with it many millions of dollars to 
Carry on the ever-expanding Agricul- 
tural Department, 


I hope that an economic gesture may 
be made here soon, whether on this or 
any other bill, to stop the ever-mounting 
expense of government. The great 
Committee on Ways and Means of this 
House today has reported a new bill to 
increase the limit of the debt of the 
United States to $125,000,000,000. That 
is nearly double the present amount. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. Perhaps I have misunderstood the 
reason why we have subcommittees to 
hear testimony and to draft appropria- 
tion bills. Perhaps I have been laboring 
under a mistaken idea as I have sat 
mornings and afternoons since Novem- 
ber 19, except for occasional periods, 
listening to hundreds of witnesses testify 
to the needs of agriculture, dealt with 
in the numerous items of the pending 
bill. Under the conception of our duties 
which seems to be entertained by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 
and by the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. MICHENER], we should simply have 
approved the Budget estimates. Why, 
said the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER], do you mean to say that a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of this House refused to ac- 
cept the estimates submitted by the Presi- 
dent in the Budget as to the needs of a di- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture 
and actually dared to raise by a few thou- 
sand dollars the amount which was esti- 
mated for that division or that bureau? 
Yes; we did in some cases. We reduced 
it in other cases. The net result in our 
bill as presented is a decrease below the 
Budget of $2,000,000. Just a few days 
ago there passed the House the State, 
Justice, and Commerce appropriation 
bill, carrying in excess above the Budget 
an amount aggregating about $15,000,000. 
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Did the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum] or the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser] or the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] rise on the 
floor to protest that the subcommittee 
having the State, Justice, and Commerce 
appropriation bill had actually dared to 
bring in a bill which was above the 
amount of the Budget estimates and 
move to strike out from that bill the 
$15,000,000 that had been added to the 
Budget estimates? The record speaks 
for itself. It is only when the farmer's 
bill, already cut by $560,000,000, comes 
before the House that these advocates of 
economy, who in the main come from 
cities, not from agricultural sections, un- 
dertake to make a record for themselves 
in favor of economy. And yet, I must say 
for fear I may be misunderstood, that 
some of those who have been standing 
squarely behind the committee bill are 
men who come from the cities of this 
country and have no interest whatever in 
agriculture, except as every American 
citizen is interested in it. Some of them 
I say are. 

We examined these items for the par- 
ticular Bureau just now under consider- 
ation, and took a great many pages of 
testimony as to the needs of this par- 
ticular Division. It appears that the 
Budget estimates were considered last 
fall, in October. After that time came 
Pearl Harbor. After that time the De- 
partment of Agriculture has engaged in 
an intensive food-for-victory program. 
It appears that some of these items were 
absolutely essentia’ in the proper de- 
velopment of that program, and the de- 
partment authorities so testified. The 
President of the United States, of course, 
never considered the individual items of 
this bill, but I believe if he had had 
opportunity to do so, at the time, and 
under the advice that we had, he would 
not have disagreed with the conclusions 
reached by the committee. We were not 
undertaking to act in defiance of any 
budgetary authority in making the pro- 
visions that we have, but to act in your 
service in an effort to ascertain what 
agriculture in the country needed, which 
might be reasonably provided in this 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I was in hopes that the chair- 
man of the committee, or some one of 
those defending the increase in the 
Budget, would state what this particular 
increase over the Budget is for. I failed 
to hear anything, and wonder if I may be 
enlightened on that point. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ex- 
pect to cover each individual item in a 
moment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I shall 
be glad to waive the balance of my time 
in favor of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi because I think that where an in- 
crease above the Budget is made, there 
should be a specific justification for it, 
certainly under present conditions. 

Reference was made to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce bill which was passed 
recently. As I recall the specific reason 
for that increase was to provide for the 
civilian pilot-training program. That 
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was presented on its merits, and the 
Members approved whatever the amount 
may have been. But on this particular 
item, as yet we have not had any direet 
evidence as to why the increase was 
made. f 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, so that the House may 
understand the purpose of some of these 
increases, let me call attention to a few 
facts. 

In the first place, the Budget made up 
its estimates before Pearl Harbor, and a 
number of decreases were made by the 
Budget in items that have grown very 
important since that date. 

Let me call your attention first to an 
item that was increased when we con- 
sidered forest pathology, sap-stain studies 
in lumber. It has heretofore been re- 
moved through dipping in certain chem- 
icals which are not now available. An 
exhaustive effort is being made to find a 
way to eliminate sap stain even though 
the chemicals are not available to the 
lumber industry. Unless they do find 
some method of doing it, the lumber in- 
dustry of the country will suffer to the 
extent of $10,000,000 per year. 

Now, with reference to fruit and vege- 
table crops and diseases, in the north- 
western section of the country peaches, 
cherries, plums, and various types of 
fruits are raised in abundance. There 
has developed a new virus disease that is 
attacking these crops. The spray that 
has been heretofore used to get rid of 
that virus is not available, and unless 
the small appropriation is restored it will 
be impossible to find a substitute for 
those sprays. ; 

Here the Budget cut has been restored. 

Take another item: Tung-oil nuts. 
We have been getting tung oil from China 
and other Asiatic countries. It has been 
impossible lately for us to secure that oil. 
Tung-oil groves are being planted and 
cultivated in some of the southern sec- 
tions of the country. Unless tung oil is 
available in this country, the paint in- 
dustry will be seriously affected and mili- 
tary defense retarded. 

The Budget decrease was restored. 

Take potatoes. There is a disease in 
potatoes known as bacterial rot which is 
attacking the potato in all sections of the 
country, particularly in the northern sec- 
tion. 

{Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. With sugar and fats 
available in decreasing amounts, unless 
the people have potatoes in sufficient 
quantity for food as a substitute for fats 
and oils, and potatoes are high in starch 
content, it is believed by many people in 
the medical profession that the general 
health of the people may be impaired. 

The Budget decrease was restored 
there. 

In the transportation of food it is nec- 
essary to load boxcars just as full as is 
possible, saving to the people cars for 
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various shipments of war products and 
supplies. We restored the Budget cut so 
that information can be given to the 
farmers of the country in order to con- 
serve the car supply and to lessen their 
freight charges. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. When the gentleman 
says we restored the Budget estimate, I 
think he means we restored the amount 
carried in the bill for the present year. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Take one other item, and then I will 
conclude. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has found that by dehydrating food, 
unless it is scientifically done, the vita- 
min content is almost lost in many of 
them. By dehydrating food we can ship 
three times as much foodstuffs in the 
same cargo space. We have restored the 
appropriation to the same level that. was 
carried in the 1942 bill, so that the De- 
partment of Agriculture can continue its 
scieatific research in the dehydration of 
foods not only for the conservation of 
shipping space but likewise so that the 
health-giving properties of these foods 
will not be lost. The general good health 
of our sons in the military service is im- 
portant. They must be fed, and with 
good food and perhaps on foreign shores. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this 
amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Tne CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from New York to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Taser) there 
were—ayes 54, noes 56. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Taser and Mr. 
‘TARVER. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 67, 
noes 72. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

General administrative expenses: For nec- 
essary expenses for general administrative 
purposes, including the salary of the Chief 
Forester, for the necessary expenses of the 
National Forest Reservation Commission as 
authorized by section 14 of the Act of March 
1, 1911 (16 U. S. C. 514), and for other per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia, 
$573,000. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Monroney: 
Page 41, line 11, strike out after the word 
“Columbia” “$573,000” and insert “$563,100,” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman—— 
Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Oklahoma yield that I 
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may submit 
request? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that all debate on this amendment close 
in 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOOK, Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to be 
heard for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
submitted the request. If there is objec- 
tion, I cannot help it. 

Mr. HOOK. Ishall have to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia asks unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment close 
in 5 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
hate to take the time of the House on 
these small amendments, but I know of 
no other way that these excessive travel 
items can be considered. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the committee if it would 
be agreeable to him to consider en bloc 
several amendments I have to the for- 
estry section of the bill? 

Mr. TARVER. I could not undertake 
to say what the House might be willing 
to do concerning considering the gentle- 
man’s amendments unless the committee 
knew what the amendments were and 
what sections they propose to affect and 
in what amounts, I think that if the 
gentleman feels justified in offering his 
amendments it would be better to take 
them up one at a time, as we have been 
doing, and let the gentleman discuss 
them here if he thinks he ought to do so. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. I was merely trying to expedite 
the consideration of these amendments 
because they are virtually all on the same 
subject and all seek to reduce the tre- 
mendous travel account of these agricul- 
tural agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment now 
pending before the committee seeks to 
reduce the fund for administrative travel 
of the Washington, D. C., office, Forestry 
Department, in an amount of $9,900. 
They are budgeted for the coming year 
in the sum of $19,800 for travel expense, 
and they will still have in their fund for 
whatever purpose they see fit more than 
one-half million dollars for the admin- 
istration of its work. I cannot for the 
life of me see why it is necessary for 
members of the Washington office to 
spend this large amount of travel money 
going to and fro across the country. 

As has been pointed out heretofore, 
the committee has decided and rejected 
these travel reductions by a very close 
vote. Many of us Members would like 
to save money, but the House has a strict 
committee system. In most cases, per- 
haps, that is very wise, particularly on 
increases sought to appropriation bills. 
But I believe every Member realizes that 
this $16,000,000 that the Department of 
Agriculture requests for travel expense 
can be reduced and should be reduced at 
this time if we are to keep the confidence 
of the people who will pay the taxes in 
little and not so little driblets and buy 
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their small amounts of Defense bonds to 
make possible our war effort. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, the Con- 
gress should come into its own. Every 
Member who sits before me today knows 
that much of our legislation is written 
downtown. It is handed to the com- 
mittee chairmen, and our legislative com- 
mittees then start to work on the 
legislation. 

If a Member introduces a bill, I am 
telling you, and everyone of you know 
it—if an adverse report is made from the 
departments downtown, that bill is al- 
most impossible of passage. Now we 
come to appropriations. 

Have we fallen so low in our self- 
esteem that we cannot even question the 
matter of a departmental request for 
travel allowance? 

If the Congress is going to furnish the 
leadership that the country expects of it 
in this dark hour, the Congress itself must 
start legislating. 

We are going to have to start examin- 
ing these requests minutely and then 
appropriating on our own instead of tak- 
ing carte blanche everything that the 
bureaus downtown or the Budget Bureau 
sends us. Congress must hold fast to the 
power of the purse. 

It is time to make these cuts. Every 
Member knows that these travel expenses 
can be reduced, and I say it is high time, 
with us losing vast ground in both ocean 
areas, to effect some economy before the 
people lose confidence in their Congress, 
because the people are looking to Con- 
gress for leadership. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be agreed to. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. 
Monroney ]. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish there had been 
more Members on the floor of the House 
today when the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas made his brilliant and edu- 
cational speech with regard to the forests 
of this Nation. No more important sub- 
ject could be discussed than that. I have 
seen forest areas year after year become 
denuded areas of waste. 

We appropriate millions of dollars to 
reforest those devastated areas. The 
Forest Service is trying to set up a pro- 
gram in order that we might conserve, 
in order that we may keep at least the 
remaining forests intact. They also re- 
forest these devastated areas. Every 
dollar spent by the Forest Service is a 
dollar well spent and in the interest of 
economy. 

The gentleman from Texas very well 
described the plan and the method that 
has been used in Europe for years, the 
plan of selective logging, the plan of con- 
serving the forests and the wooded areas 
of those countries. He explained how 
Germany is using wood to make wood 
pulp for gunpowder. We are experienc- 
ing a shortage of the type of cotton nec- 
essary for the manufacture of gunpow- 
der. It is up to us as Members of the 
House of Representatives to help con- 
serve the wooded areas of this Nation. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, coming from 
an area that was once the greatest tim- 
ber area in the United States, that I have 
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seen a beautiful country denuded to the 
point that many large areas have become 
barren waste, where there are thousands 
upon thousands of families without em- 
ployment now because of the fact that 
the large timber interests slashed and de- 
nuded the area without any thought of 
the future. We must save what we have 
left and reforest as fast as possible. I 
have a bill which will do just that and 
hope the Bureau of the Budget recognizes 
just that. 

I plead with you not to cut this item 
for the Forest Service a single, solitary 
penny, because cutting down the appro- 
priation for the Forest Service will not be 
in the interest of economy but will be in 
the interest of encouraging the destruc- 
tion of one of the finest industries that 
we have today. 

Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. FULMER. As the gentleman un- 
derstands, because of the serious situa- 
tion in connection with our forests prior 
to the war and at this time we are im- 
porting millions of tons of pulp from 
Canada at the present time, and unless 
we utilize this money in building up and 
properly preserving our forests, the time 
will come when we will be in the same 
position as many sections of the country 
and other countries where the timber has 
been destroyed. 

Mr. HOOK. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. He is one of the 
ablest Members of this House and, as 
chairman of our committee, is an expert 
on the subject. As I stated previously, I 
come from a country that was at one 
time one of the finest timbered areas in 
the United States. If the unrestricted 
slashing of timber goes on as it is at 
present, that great area will be denuded 
of every single, solitary piece of its tim- 
ber within the next 6 or 8 years, which is 
a serious thing in the economy of this 
Nation, and especially to the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Powers) there 
were—ayes 50, noes 60. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

National forest protection and manage- 
ment: For the administration, protection, 
use, maintenance, improvement, and develop- 
ment of the national forests, including the 
establishment and maintenance of forest tree 
nurseries, including the procurement of tree 
seed and nursery stock by purchase, produc- 
tion, or otherwise, seeding and tree planting 
and the care of plantations and young growth; 
the maintenance and operation of aerial fire 
control by contract or otherwise: the main- 
tenance of roads ard trails and the construc- 
tion and maintenance of all other improve- 
ments necessary for the proper and economi- 
cal administration, protection, development, 
and use of the national forests, including ex- 
perimental areas under Forest Service admin- 
istration: Provided, That where, in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary of Agriculture, direct 
purchases will be more economical than con- 
struction, improvements may be purchased; 
the construction, equipment, and mainte- 
nance of sanitary, fire preventive, and ree- 
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reational facilities; control of destructive 
forest-tree diseases and insects; timber-cul- 
tural operations; development and applica- 
tion of fish and game management plans; 
propagation and transplanting of plants suit- 
able for planting on semiarid portions of the 
national forests; estimating and appraising 
of timber and other resources and develop- 
ment and application of plans for their effec- 
tive management, sale, and use; acceptance 
of moneys from timber purchasers for deposit 
into the Treasury in the trust account, Forest 
Service Cooperative Fund, which moneys are 
hereby appropriated and made available until 
expended for scaling services requested by 
purchasers in addition to those required by 
the Forest ‘service, and for refunds of amounts 
deposited in excess of the cost of such work; 
examination, classification, surveying, and 
appraisal of land incident to effecting ex- 
changes authorized by law and of lands with- 
in the boundaries of the national forests that 
may be opened to homestead settlement and 
entry under the act of June 11, 1906, and the 
act of August 10, 1912 (16 U. S. C. 506-509), 
as provided bv the uct of March 4, 1913 (16 
U. S. OC. 512); and al expenses necessary for 
the use, maintenance, improvement, protec- 
tion, and general administration of the na- 
tional forests, including lands under contract 
for purchase or for the acquisition of which 
condemnation proceedings have been insti- 
tuted under the act of March 1, 1911 (16 
U. S. C. 521). and the act of June 7, 1924 (16 
U. S. OC. 471, 499, 505, 564-570). lands trans- 
ferred by authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture from the Resettlement Administra- 
tion to the Forest Service, and lands trans- 
ferred to the Forest Service under authority 
of the bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
$11,266,446: Provided, That this appropriation 
shall be available for the expenses of properly 
caring for the graves of persons who have 
lost their lives as a result of fighting fires 
while employed by the Forest Service: Pro- 
vided further. That in sales of logs, ties, poles, 
posts, cordwood, pulpwood, and other forest 
products the amounts made available for 
schools and roads by the act of May 23, 1908 
(16 U. S. C. 500), and the act of March 4, 1913 
(16 U. S. C 501), shall be based upon the 
stumpage value of the timber. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Monroney: 
On page 43, line 11, strike out “$11,266,446” 
and insert “$11,014,276.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 7 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, 
this is another one of these travel amend- 
ments that I presume will be voted down 
by an economy-minded House. 

The travel expense account for the 
Forest Service field work runs in the 
Budget $464,560. This amendment seeks 
to trim what I believe to be an over- 
stuffed travel expense account to $232,- 
280. May I point out to the Members 
who will follow me in debate and argue 
that I am trying to destroy the great 
forests of this land, that the amendment 
merely reduces this appropriation to $11,- 
014,276. If that is not enough to admin- 
ister the field work of the Forest Service, 
I do not know what is. I do not think 
that we have any extra money to al- 
low the administrators to ride through 
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the forests on Pullman cars, to go to con- 
ventions, and to go to meetings and con- 
ferences. 

This is the same old story. This is a 
part of the $16,000,000 worth of travel 
that the taxpayers are going to pay for. 

WHY THIS SIXTEEN-MILLION EXPENSE 


I have yet to hear on this floor this 
afternoon one single bit of evidence as to 
why the appropriation should come to 
$16,000,000 for travel. I have heard a lot 
of Members say we should not cut these 
appropriations and I have heard a lot of 
argument over why they cannot be cut, 
and how the farmer would suffer. 

It seems to me, if I know my farmers 
correctly, that they are a pretty smart 
bunch of men, and they realize that every 
dollar that goes to the Bureau travel ac- 
count is one less dollar to reach the farm- 
er. My experience has been that the 
farmers are not keen about too many 
trips that the bureaucrats make back 
and forth. Do not think they do not 
know who is making these trips and 
where they are going, because the farm- 
ers of this Nation are plenty smart. 

Men have taken this floor to insist that 
this, that, or the other cut would destroy 
the program and would interfere with 
the activities of this very vital service in 
all respects, but I have tried not to cut 
this appropriation with a meat ax, I 
have tried to go about it with a surgeon’s 
scapel. I have tried to trim the obvious 
bit of fat off the bureaus without touch- 
ing the farmer himself. 

TOTAL TRAVEL HERE $464,000 


I do not want to take too much of the 
time of the House on these amendments. 
I am going to propose this amendment 
which, bear in mind, saves $232,000, half 
of their $464,000 travel budget. 

Let us break down that travel account 
and see how much $464,000 amounts to. 
Each Member of the House will pay his 
income tax on March 15. I have an idea 
that every Member will write a check for 
$1,000 or better to pay his income tax, 
so when you write your checks you can 
say, “I am doing my duty to the Forest 
Service, I am buying them their trips.” 
Probably every dime of the income taxes 
that are paid by all the Members of the 
House of Representatives will just about 
pay for the traveling expenses of the 
Forest Service. 

In conclusion, may I say that I am try- 
ing not to be obstinate and not to take 
the time of the House unduly. If this 
amendment is voted up, I intend to offer 
about seven more amendments to the for- 
estry section. If it is voted down, I shall 
yield to the will of the House on this 
amendment dealing with the Forest 
Service and put the rest of my amend- 
ments away. This will be a test vote. 
I may say that one of them deals with 
forest management, travel expense $15,- 
500; another is for expense of range in- 
vestigation, travel expense $7,000. They 
go on that way. So this will reaily be a 
test vote. If you want to economize, if 
you want to save just half of the money 
this whole House is going to pay in in- 
come taxes on March 15, then vote for 
this amendment; otherwise, just remem- 
ber that your whole income tax will help 
out the employees of the Forest Service 
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on their trips through our great and 
growing forests. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has al- 
ready reduced the Forest Service $2,850,- 
000 under this fiscal year. It occurs to 
me that that is a rather large sum. This 
bill carries $124,900 less than the Budget 
estimate for this year. 

The gentleman states that this is to 
elimimate unnecessary travel, but he has 
no proof to offer that there is unneces- 
sary travel; in other words, it is just a 
strike in the dark without any intelligent 
basis whatever to go by. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? He has men- 
tioned me 

Mr. PATMAN. I have only 2 minutes 
and the gentleman had 5 minutes. 

This committee worked for months sit- 
ting around the table hearing witnesses. 
They know what they are doing. That is 
the reason they reduced this bill nearly 
$3,000,000 insofar as the Forest Service 
is concerned. However, the gentleman 
does not know what he is doing. With 
all due respect to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, he does not know, he has 
nothing to back up what he says. He 
makes these statements but he has no 
proof to support them. 

Regarding wood pulp, you make what 
is known as wood linters from wood pulp, 
and you can feed these wood linters into 
a machine that uses cotton linters and 
the one operating the machine cannot 
tell the difference. You can use wood 
linters to make just as good gunpowder 
as the regular cotton linters will make. 
We are going to need wood linters to 
make gunpowder. We are going to need 
wood linters to make paper. We are 
going to need wood linters for many 
things, so at this time we should en- 
courage the growth of trees, we should 
protect our forests. Certainly, an ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 reduction is 
enough for the Forest Service to take in 
1 year. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
is voted down by an overwhelming vote. 
[Here the gavel fell.) 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Monroney) there 
were—ayes 53, noes 68. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair ap- 
pointed as tellers Mr. Tarver and Mr. 
SMITH of Ohio. 

The Committee again divided; and 
there were—ayes 66, noes 72. ; 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FOREST-FIRE COOPERATION 

For cooperation with the various States or 
other appropriate agencies in forest-fire pre- 
vention and suppression and the protection 
of timbered and cut-over lands in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 1, 2, and 3 of 
the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
protection of forest lands, for the reforesta- 
tion of denuded areas, for the extension of 
national forests, and for other purposes, in 
order to promote continuous production of 
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timber on lands chiefly valuable therefor,” 
approved June 7, 1924, as amended (16 U. S. C. 
564-570), including also the study of the ef- 
fect of tax laws and the investigation of tim- 
ber insurance as provided in section 3 of said 
act, $2,500,000, of which not to exceed $68,800 
and $2,500 shall be available for personal 
services and for the purchase of supplies and 
equipment, respectively, in the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, the responsible officials 
of the Forest Service view with great ap- 
prehension the possible losses from fire 
during the coming year. In some years 
as much as 200,000 or 300,000 acres of 
valuable timberland have been burned 
over. There have been occasions when 
there have been as many as 1,000 light- 
ning fires in 10 days. 

I have had the opportunity personally 
to watch the efforts of the Forest Service 
in suppressing fires and achieving great 
savings in the natural resources of the 
United States. 

This year there are several circum- 
stances which will interfere with success- 
ful fire fighting. Those men who in past 
years have served as guards and as fire 
fighters have largely been drawn into the 
war industries. The younger men, of 
course, have been drafted into the Army. 
So there is a great shortage of labor in 
the vicinity of the more than 150 na- 
tional forests in this country. There are 
left just about 130 or 140 C. C. C. camps 
close to these forest reserves. These 
C. C. C. boys have been effective and very 
useful in the past in helping to control 
these fires, and I am speaking at this 
moment to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that unless the C. C. C. camps 
in the vicinity of national forests are 
maintained, we may expect a tremendous 
loss in the forests through fire. When 
we reach that question I hope the House 
will give sympathetic consideration to the 
maintenance of these labor forces that 
are so very, very necessary. 

We have to consider also the fact that 
there is apt to be sabotage in the forests, 
Furthermore the forests are supplying 
millions and millions of feet of timber for 
useful war purposes. All of these facts 
make it necessary that we see to it that 
through our legislation in this House 
some available fire-fighting force is left 
in these communities close to the na- 
tional forests that are so numerous in 
the Western States. 

I want, in conclusion, to pay a tribute 
to the great National Forest Service, 
whose members are so conscientious and 
so attentive to the business of this great 
department of the Government. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 

For carrying out the provisions of section 
23 of the Federal Highway Act approved No- 
vember 9, 1921 (23 U. S. C. 23), and for the 
construction, reconstruction, and mainte- 
mance of roads and trails on experſinental 
areas under Forest Service administration, in- 
cluding not to exceed $59,500 for personal 
services in the District of Columbia, 
$6,500,000, which sum consists of the balance 
of the amount authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1941 by the act approved 
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June 8, 1938 (52 Stat. 635), and a part of the 
amount authorized. to be appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1942 by the act approved Sep- 
tember 5, 1940 (54 Stat. 867), to be imme- 
diately available and to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That this appro- 
priation shall be available for the rental, 
purchase, or construction of buildings nec- 
essary for the storage and repair of equip- 
ment and supplies used for road and trail 
construction and maintenance, but the total 
cost of any such building purchased or con- 
structed under this authorization shall not 
exceed $7,500: Provided further, That there 
shall be available from this appropriation not 
to exceed $38,000 for the purchase of land 
and buildings at Portland, Oreg., for the stor- 
age and repair of Government equipment for 
use in the construction and maintenance of 
roads. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rico: On page 
47, line 24, strike out 86,500,000“ and insert 
“$3,200,000.” 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, during the 
past several years we have spent a great 
many millions of dollars on roads and 
trails in the national forests, and we 
may say that the money was well spent. 
We are coming to a time now when this 
Nation is at war, and we do not have the 
men or the money to go out and build ad- 
ditional roads and trails. We are going 
to leave in this bill $3,200,000 for forest 
highways. 

Let me show you from the report of 
Mr. Granger what they contemplate in 
the line of development of forest roads 
and trails: 

Present plans indicate planning work is 
well advanced but is not yet completed. 
Present plans indicate a need for a further 
expenditure of $627,701,700 in construction 
or betterment work. This is divided as fol- 
lows: Forest highways, $482,156,300, and for- 
est development truck trails and horse trails, 
$145,545,400. 


This is a great proposal planned for 
the Forest Service. I would like to ask 
the question: Where are you going to get 
the money, and where are you going to 
get the men? How are you going to do 
all this? 

The way to do some of it right now is 
to let the States aid in these forest high- 
ways with the $3,200,000 we are going to 
have in the bill and cut out the $3,300,000 
for forest development roads. 

We will be able to keep the fires down 
as well this year as we did in other years, 
and we will be able to use those men for 
the purpose of the prosecution of this 
war. After this war is over and we have 
won it, then we will have all of these de- 
velopment programs and plans and 
something for the men of this country 
to do when we have nothing else for them 
to do. Then we can find means, if at all 
possible, to go ahead and prosecute the 
work of development of these roads and 
trails. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I have only 5 minutes, but 
I will yield just for a question. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I agree with the 
gentleman that we should cut down 
wherever we can. 
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Mr. RICH. But the trouble is that 
every time we suggest cutting down, 
Somebody on the other side gets up and 
opposes it. We have not suggested one 
item today but somebody on the Demo- 
cratic side gets up and tries to give a 
reason why we should not cut it down. 

Mr, O'CONNOR. However, let me 
make this observation. 

Mr. RICH. Is the gentleman going to 
vote to cut it down? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I said that I agreed 
with the gentleman; reductions should 
be made where they can. 

Mr. RICH. Very well. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. But I know that the 
gentleman will agree with me that during 
the hot, dry months of July, August, and 
September in those great forests in the 
Northwest they may be destroyed by a 
few simple little matches strategically 
Placed and destroy the entire Northwest 
timber supply and thousands of acres of 
grain fields, the matches being placed 
there by Japs, and do not think that they 
will not do it. They are the trickiest 
and most treacherous enemies that we 
have. I know the gentleman does not 
want to see that done. 

Mr. RICH. Oh, no; but I want to take 
care of the match before it happens. If 
we had been able to stop the match out 
there in Iowa where 14 people were killed 
we would have stopped that, and if we 
could get a submarine before he dis- 
charges a torpedo we would save a ship. 
We want to do all of that, and the most 
important thing we can do is to spend 
the dollars where we will save the most. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. But you have to have 
dollars to spend before you can spend 
them. Appropriations have to be made. 

Mr. RICH. Yes; and I want to know 
where you are going to get them. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Oh, all of the Ameri- 
can people will pay and the gentleman 
ang I and the like of us are going to pay 

or it. 

Mr. RICH. Yes; but I am broke now, 
and I know how long it will be before the 
gentleman will be broke. What we have 
to do is to spend the dollars where you 
can get the most benefits for the Ameri- 
can people during wartime, and the most 
that we can do to win this war will be to 
spend these dollars and get submarines 
and guns and ammunition. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, the Forest 
Service, as has been told to you before, 
has been very heavily cut. They have 
reduced it by $2,850,195. The Budget has 
cut out this year. $1,443,138 for land 
acquisition for national forests, for 
acquisition from national forests, $316,- 
000, and $1,100,000 from forest-fire con- 
trol, a total of $2,850,195. You know un- 
der the rules and regulations of the 
Forest Service, counties in which the 
lands lie receive 25 percent of the receipts 
of the sales of the timber in the forest, 
10 percent goes to trails and roads, and 
the remaining 65 percent goes to the 
Treasury. We have cut out every dime of 
money for new acquisitions of lands from 
forest receipts. The land-acquisition 
program was started several years ago, 
and we put up $3,000,000 a year for that 
purpose. That has been thrown out of 
the window. I do not think it is a good 
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idea, I think we should go ahead with 
a reasonable program of acquisition, but 
we have not done it. 

In this matter of forest roads and 
trails, last year the appropriation was 
$9,990,165, while this year it is but $6,- 
500,000, a reduction of $3,490,165. That 
is a reduction of about one-third in this 
important part of the forest work. We 
have hundreds of miles of highways and 
roads and trails through the forests. 
They must be extended, repaired, and 
maintained. If gentlemen will read the 
hearings, they will see that through this 
national forest go some of the great 
transcontinental highways. The troops 
of the United States that go from coast 
to coast, largely travel the highways 
through the national forests. 

The forest fires that the people are so 
apprehensive about on the west coast 
could not be reached in time to do any 
good if we did not have trails and roads 
to get to them. So when we reduce this 
item more than one-third, which the 
Budget and the committee have done, 
reducing it from $9,990,000 to $6,500,000 
we feel that the committee, which studied 
the matter thoroughly and went into all 
phases of it, has gone as far as the House 
should go. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TERRY. Yes. 

Mr. NORRELL. The question has 
been asked here where we are going to 
get money for this appropriation. I sug- 
gest that the income of the Forest Serv- 
ice last year amounted to exactly $7,000,- 
000, uccording to the hearings on this 
bill. So really this money is being appro- 
priated back for their use: 

Mr. TERRY. We have cut more tim- 
ber in the national forests this year than 
ever before. Over 2,400,000,000 feet of 
lumber was cut in the national forests 
this year. The Forest Service is one of 
the best organized services in the Agri- 
culture Department, and to a consid- 
erable extent pays its own way; and 
I ask you gentlemen to stand by the com- 
mittee and turr down the amendment. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TERRY. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. I do not think the House 
understands that this appropriation, 
most of it, will go to keep clean the trails 
and the readways through the forests. 
Most of it will go for that purpose, and it 
is absolutely necessary to do that in order 
to prevent fires. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have pending at the 
Clerk’s desk an amendment to restore 
this appropriation to the amount car- 
ried in last year’s appropriation bill. 
However, at the present moment I want 
to address myself to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Rich] to reduce the appro- 
priation as it appears in this bill. 

For several years the Appropriations 
Committee has not appropriated for for- 
est roads and trails the amounts author- 
ized in the biennial road bills. We are 
not appropriuting anything in this bill, 
for example, any of the money which has 
been authorized to be appropriated for 
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the fiscal year 1943. This very small 
appropriation for forest roads and trails, 
only two-thirds of what it was last year, 
is made up entirely of the unused bal- 
ances of the authorizations for the fiscal 
years 1941 and 1942. 

If there ever was reason to protect the 
forests of this country, that reason has 
doubled and trebled since the war broke 
out. There are valuable forests of great 
necessity to the war effort all over the 
United States, but I want to speak par- 
ticularly here of the great forests of the 
Pacific coast, and particularly those for- 
ests on the Cascade Range in Oregon and 
Washington, and in the Sierra Nevada 
Range in California. Our chief supply 
of soft woods, such as fir, spruce, and 
hemlock, come from that area. All of 
the first class fir plywood used at the 
present time not only by the United 
States but by all the Allied Nations comes 
from that area. Ninety percent of all 
the spruce going into trainer airplanes 
for the British and the United States air 
forces comes from that area. Fifty per- 
cent of that supply comes out of one or 
two harbors in the Pacific Northwest, and 
the major portion of our wood pulp and 
pulp paper likewise comes from that area. 
The destruction of those forests may 
well be disastrous to the entire war effort. 

Every year on the Pacific coast we have 
forest fires which destroy hundreds and 
thousands of acres of the most valuable 
timber in the world. I have flown over 
western Oregon from California to 
Washington many times during the for- 
est-fire season, when the smoke was so 
dense I was not able to see the ground 
for an hour at a time. One of the 
means, one of the indispensable means 
employed in preventing forest fires, and 
also in putting out forest fires when they 
occur, is to have and maintain access to 
every part of the forest region by an 
adequate system of forest trails and 
roads. Without such an adequate sys- 
tem, kept up to date and improved from 
year to year, those forest fires cannot be 
prevented or controlled. 

I said a moment ago there was much 
more reason now than there was at the 
time of the last appropriation bill to 
appropriate the full amount authorized 
by the legislative committee. One of 
those reasons is well known to all of you. 
That is the fact that on the Pacific coast 
we have 250,000 Japs. All of them, 
whether American-born or alien, are po- 
tential enemies and potential saboteurs. 
A forest fire is the easiest kind of fire 
to start, the most difficult to detect at 
the start, and the most difficult to stop 
after it gets started. Many people are 
rather complacent about the idea of 
Japanese invasion of the Pacific coast by 
carrier-borne planes. I have lived on 
that coast all of my life. I know the 
Japs and I know their technique, and I 
know what they consider the military 
objectives of that region. One of those 
objectives is the timber supply of the 
United States. The Japs, by risking 
three or four carriers, as they did at Pearl 
Harbor, could at this moment make an 
air invasion of the Pacific coast, and a 
few incendiary bombs dropped from place 
to place along the Cascade and Sierra 
Nevada ranges of mountains would be all 
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that would be necessary to destroy most 
of the available wood supply of the 
United States which now goes into the 
war effort. 

I sincerely trust the Committee will 
vote down this amendment to reduce the 
appropriation, and that it will support at 
the proper time the amendment that I 
will offer to increase it. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if the chairman of the committee is going 
to move to close debate soon? I would 
suggest about 10 minutes. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate upon 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. MOTT. Does that include my own 
amendment? 

Mr. LEAVY. All amendments. 

Mr. MOTT. I would like to have 5 
minutes on my amendment when it is 
reached. 

Mr. LEAVY. I ask unanimous consent 
that the debate close in 15 minutes, 
allowing 2 minutes to the committee to 
answer the gentleman, 

Mr. MOTT. My amendment is to re- 
store the appropriation to the amount 
carried in last year’s appropriation bill, 
with which the committee is very famil- 
iar, because I appeared before the com- 
mittee. I had almost hoped the commit- 
tee would accept the amendment. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
3 or 4 minutes, 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments close 
in 22 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. WHITE] is recognized. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, there is 
not an item in this bill more vital to the 
welfare of the United States and the de- 
fense of the United States than this par- 
ticular appropriation item to construct 
forest roads and trails we are dealing 
with here. If we win this war we are go- 
ing to do it with arms, with guns, and 
with defense weapons. 

I wonder if the author of this bill 
knows just what is in the national for- 
ests of the United States in the way of 
minerals? I would like to tell him what 
has been developed in the district I have 
the honor to represent. I do not think 
the gentleman who introduced this bill 
has any conception of the vast undevel- 
oped area that is under the administra- 
tion of the Forest Service. I have a dis- 
trict in my State alone which is 300 miles 
long and 150 miles wide of solid national 
forest, rugged and highly mineralized. It 
is a storehouse, if you please, of minerals 
of the United States. Just now the Bu- 
reau of Mines have gone back 82 miles in 
this area and, by diamond drilling, have 
uncovered a vast deposit of quicksilver 
needed for fulminate caps, of tungsten 
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needed to harden steel for tanks and 
guns and rifles; but we have got to get it 
out from inside that national forest. It 
was found over a year ago. Appreciat- 
ing the urgency of the situation, a group 
of Members of Congress went all the way 
to the capital of the State of Idaho. The 
Forest Service funds were exhausted. 
We induced the Governor of the State of 
Idaho to break its State precedents and 
allocate $15,000 to finance the Forest 
Service and start work upon the roads to 
reach this one deposit. 

I can put in the Recor at this point a 
letter from Administrator Knudsen ask- 
ing for three strategic roads to enter the 
boundaries of the Forest Service to get 
out the strategic metals. We have been 
depending upon China for our tungsten, 
worth $2 a pound. 

We have, out in the forests of Idaho, 
vast deposits of this metal to which we 
must have access. This item now under 
consideration goes to that production. It 
should be raised instead of being cut; it 
should be raised to the $10,000,000 
item the bill usually carries. This bill ap- 
plies to Alaska as well as to every West- 
ern State and the vast stretches of Mon- 
tana, Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, 
and Washington. 

We are dealing here with a great un- 
developed section of the United States 
dependent entirely upon the action of 
this Congress in appropriating money 
for the use of the Federal Government 
to build the necessary roads in this area. 
I sincerely hope, if you have the welfare 
of your country at heart, that you will 
go along with the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Mort] and not cut this item 
but raise it to $10,000,000. The Govern- 
ment needs and must have access to 
these deposits to supply our defense in- 
dustries. We need this money to be able 
to get into this country and to bring 
out the strategic metal, the tungsten, 
quicksilver, vanadium, and cobalt needed 
in our defense program. Everybody in 
the Government knows that, the Forest 
Service and all the departments deal- 
ing with defense supplies. I hope that 
instead of cutting this bill in this urgent 
hour of need it will be restored to $10,- 
000,000 because now we are cut off from 
our foreign sources of supply, from 
China, Turkey, and those places we had 
been drawing on for these metals, It is 
time we opened our own storehouse of 
minerals and utilized them and not have 
to go to South America. We are send- 
ing our college men, our technical ex- 
perts, into these far off places to hunt 
for the very thing that is right here in 
our own rich mountains of the West. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. The gentleman also 
wants to conserve all the fine timber 
in the great State of Idaho and western 
and eastern Montana. 

Mr. WHITE. This bill goes way be- 
yond that. I am sure if the Members 
who have never traveled through the 
West were once to go through that vast 
stretch of our domain they would 
change their minds and want to do 
something about it. A Member from a 
little district in Pennsyivania, for in- 
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stance, who never made a trip west 
and does not know anything about what 
we have in the West and what the de- 
velopment of that area means to the 
prosperity of the country but of his own 
section, would change his mind if he 
had first-hand information about it. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
ANGELL]. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I dis- 
like very much to appear on the floor in 
opposition to an amendment which is 
designed to reduce some of the expendi- 
tures of our Government, I em thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the underlying 
principle that in every instance where 
possible in all nondefense items we 
should cut to the bone every single item. 

Coming from the West, as I do, how- 
ever, and knowing these great forest 
areas situated along the Pacific coast, 
and knowing the vital part they play in 
the entire war program, I know, of my 
own knowledge, that it would be the 
height of folly at this time to cut down 
those appropriations which have for 
their purpose the protection and utiliza- 
tion of these great forest areas. 

Over 50 percent of the total area of 
land in my State belongs to the Federal 
Government. These forests in the main 
belong to the Federal Government. The 
money that we are here appropriating 
for forests does not come out of the Gen- 
eral Treasury because, as was pointed 
out by the gentleman from Arkansas a 
moment ago, over $6,000,000 last year 
came from receipts received by the sale 
of products from these forests. We are 
merely putting back for the protection 
of the forests and for the utilization of 
these forest products the money that 
came outofthem. This year, by the in- 
creased utilization of timber in our war 
effort, we will realize much more from 
this timber than ever before, conse- 
quently the receipts will be greatly in- 
creased. 

Do you know that these great forests 
along the Pacific coast are the greatest 
undertaking in the way of agriculture 
that this Government is engaged in? 
Your own Government owns them. 
They are not owned privately in the 
main, they are owned by the Govern- 
ment, and the timber crop is the great- 
est agricultural crop in one ownership 
in the Nation. Over 60 percent of the 
timber products, perhaps 80 percent, 
which come from these forests goes di- 
rectly into our war effort. 

In addition we have the great menace 
that faces us, called to your attention also 
a moment ago, on account of the Japa- 
nese situation on the West coast. There 
are hundreds of thousands of Japanese 
aliens and nationals located out there. 
Many of them are interpersed here and 
there in these great areas. A single Jap 
might cause a conflagration that would 
involve the expenditure of many millions 
of dollars, as well as the crippling of the 
great timber-industry operations which 
are supplying the timber products going 
into our war effort. I understand a 
scheme has been developed whereby these 
men of whom I have spoken, these enemy 
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aliens, have an invention known as phos- 
phorous paper. They take large quanti- 
ties of that in a plane and they spread 
this stuff with the plane all over the area. 
Spontaneous combustion takes place and 
it starts great conflagrations throughout 
the entire area. The funds which we are 
here asking are to provide the roads and 
trails and the access or means of getting 
into these great forest areas which are 
owned by the Federal Government. 

Many of these great trees, particularly 
in the southern part of Oregon and in 
northern California—the redwoods—are 
5,000 years old. They were growing 
thousands of years before Christ was 
born. Those trees are still growing out 
there and such giants of the forests are 
not to be found in any other place on 
earth. They are very valuable and are 
being used not only in the war effort but 
in many other undertakings throughout 
the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, instead of reducing this 
appropriation I hope the Committee will 
support the amendment which will be of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oregon, 
[Mr. Morr] to put the appropriation 
back where it was before the committee 
made the cut, because it will not reduce 
our total financial ability to meet the cost 
of the war. We are only taking out of 
the fund which we get in from this asset 
itself a portion of the receipts in order to 
preserve this great asset so that we may 
have these forest products to carry on the 
war effort. I urge the Committee to vote 
against the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Ricw]. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Mort]. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment, 
which I shall offer, may be read for in- 
formation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Morr]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mott: Page 47, 


line 24, strike out “$6,500,000” and insert 
“$9,990,165.” 


Mr. RICH. Mr, Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RICH. Mr, Chairman, there is an 
amendment pending before the House 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
just read by the Clerk was read for in- 
formation only. It cannot be offered 
until the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is disposed of. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I now ad- 
dress myself to an amendment which I 
shall offer to restore this appropriation 
from the figure of $6,500,000 to the 
amount carried in the appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1942, namely, $9,990,165. 
I trust I may have the attention of the 
Committee, and particularly the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, while I explain 
the reason why in my opinion this amend- 
ment should be adopted. 
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The sum of $9,990,000 has been for 
years the regular authorization for this 
purpose, although the full amount of the 
authorization has not always been ap- 
propriated. For the ast 3 or 4 years 
this phase of the protection to our for- 
ests, the building of forest roads and 
trails, has been particularly neglected by 
the Appropriations Committee. There 
never was any real excuse for cutting 
this appropriation, but there was at least 
more excuse for cutting the appropria- 
tion a year ago or two or three years ago 
than there is now. All we are seeking 
here is to restore what we have been 
usually getting for this program in nor- 
mal times: We ask this year only for the 
amount which was appropriated last year 
for this purpose. 

I explained a few minutes ago that the 
reason why we need for this year at least 
as much as we had last year is because 
the risk and the danger of forest fire is 
perhaps a hundred times greater than it 
was a year ago, due to causes with which 
I know you have all become familiar since 
the outbreak of the war. If those for- 
ests should be destroyed, it would be en- 
tirely possible to lose the war because 
from those forests we obtain a great 
many necessary war products which we 
can get from no other place, either in 
the United States or in any other country 
in the world to whicb we presently have 
access. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman 
comes from the west coast. Does not 
the gentleman think that the general 
hazard throughout the country is not 
only greater this year than it was last 
year, but far greater on the west coast? 
In those States which border on the 
Pacific Ocean there is probably three or 
four times the hazard of last year. 

Mr. MOTT. I should say a hundred 
times the hazarc of last year, because a 
half a dozen saboteurs, if they made up 
their minds to do it, could absolutely 
destroy the entire sp-uce and fir timber 
resources of the Pacific coast. Last year 
the Japs on the Pacific coast had no rea- 
son to sabotage our forests. This year 
they have, because their country is at war 
with ours, and sabotage is one of their 
chief weapons of warfare. 

These Japanese are not in concentra- 
tion camps. They have not even been 
evacuated. One of the first results of 
a carrier-borne air invasion would be 
sabotage on the part of the Japanese now 
living there, to say nothing of the dam- 
age to these forests that the carrier- 
borne planes would be able to do with in- 
cendiary bombs if they succeeded in get- 
ting inland only a few miles. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The gen- 
tleman, of course, knows that these funds 
are not for the purpose of fighting forest 
fires. 

Mr. MOTT. They are for the purpose 
of building forest roads and trails so that 
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forest fires may be reached by the forest 
rangers and so that a proper watch and 
guard can be kept and supplied in the 
forests by means of these roads and 
trails. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. We have 
customarily given the Department of Ag- 
riculture every cent they needed for the 
purpose of fighting forest fires, and that 
appropriation has never been cut. 

Mr. MOTT. This is not for forest-fire 
fighting as such, but without these roads 
aad trails no forest fire could be either 
prevented or controlled after it started. 
The building of forest roads and trails 
is a part of the regular forest fire pro- 
tection program which has been in ex- 
istence for 25 years. This appropriation 
has now been cut at the very time when 
it should be increased. I am not asking 
for an increase over the usual annual 
amount. Iam simply asking for the reg- 
ular authorized annual amount, which, 
in my opinion, is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. There must be roads 
in there in order to get people in there 
to fight these fires. 

Mr. MOTT. If we do not have the for- 
est roads and trails, we cannot reach 
the fires nor can we station or supply 
the fire guards and fire watchers where 
they must be if they are to be of any 
value at all. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Leavy]. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, at the 
very outset may I say that in my humble 
opinion it would be little short of a na- 
tional calamity if the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
were to prevail. 

Those of us who live in the forest re- 
gions perhaps have a better appreciation 
of them. Do you know that 10 percent 
of the urea of the United States is in na- 
tional forests? Do you know that 33% 
percent of the area of the United States 
is capable of producing trees, but the de- 
pendence now above all other things 
must be on national forests? 

Let me show you what has happened in 
the last year, most of it since Pearl Har- 
bor. In 1939 timber sales on national 
forests were 1,290,000,000 board feet. In 
this last year they have increased to 
2,400,000,000 board feet, or a 100-percent 
increase, and an increase of another 100 
percent is expected this year. Five hun- 
dred thousand acres of forest have been 
turned over to the Army for canton- 
ments and other purposes in connection 
with national defense. 

Every lookout in the national forests 


on the entire Pacific slope is now in the |. 


closest cooperation with the United 
States Army, and close contact is kept. 
Those of us who live in the West dis- 
tinctly recall that in the last World War 
the acts of sabotage practiced in the na- 
tional forests were far greater than in 
any other place in the country, because 
the forests lend themselves to such 
acts. 
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Cut out or reduce the roads and trails 
expenditure, and you produce a very dan- 
gerous situation. Mark you, this six mil- 
lion-odd dollars is not for new cOnstruc- 
tion at all but only to maintain and keep 
in repair these thousands and thousands 
of miles of road and trail. The roads and 
trails in our national forests now exceed 
311,574 miles. Thirty-five percent of 
them are scarcely passable. 

There are eight transcontinental high- 
ways that cross from east to west in this 
Nation, all of them probably to be mili- 
tary necessities, and they go through the 
national forests. The responsibility of 
caring for these highways in the forests 
in large part falls on the Forest Service. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MOTT. May I observe that at the 
present time there are said to be 600,000 
oe using these roads over the moun- 

ns. 

Mr. LEAVY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. The 
gentleman so far has addressed his re- 
marks to opposing the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania reducing the item. I hope the 
gentleman will also say something op- 
posing the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oregon, which seeks to 
increase the item by $3,000,000. 

Mr. LEAVY. Personally, I should like 
to see the item increased, but I am going 
to be loyal to my committee. I was 
voted down in the committee on it, but 
I am going to vote with the committee 
in that regard. However, I certainly 
would be glad to see the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oregon 
prevail. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. This item is more of a 
defense appropriation than a good many 
items that are going through for de- 
fense. It is vital to national defense. 

ra LEAVY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. RICH. Is it not a fact that you 
have spent more money building roads 
and trails in the last 5 years than in 
any 20 years in the history of the 
Nation? 

Mr. LEAVY. Not in the forests. 

Mr. RICH. Oh, yes. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, so that 
the parliamentary situation will be clear, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rich! has offered an amendment to cut 
the proposed appropriation of $6,500,000 
by $3,300,000. 

It should be observed that the 
$6,500,000 in this bill embraces two 
items—namely, $3,200,000 for forest high- 
ways and $3,300,000 for trails and truck 
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trails. What the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania proposes to do is to strike out the 
last. item, 


The gentleman from Oregon offers a 


substitute to increase the amount to. 


where it was in 1942. I want to be sure 
this is made clear. 

I am not particularly impressed with 
all the talk about sabotage and forest fires 
and that sort of thing or how the Japs 
can get into millions of acres of timber 
and destroy it, and I shall tell you why. 
The Forest Service itself advises the sub- 
committee, and I read from their own 
language, that there are 29,511 miles of 
truck trails and 17,900 miles of trails that 
they cannot complete. They have not 
laid them out. There are 46,000 miles 
that they say are necessary to forest ad- 
ministration and not constructed. Well, 
if an enemy were going to commit sabo- 
tage, that is the place he would go, be- 
cause there is no money for that develop- 
ment and will not be for a long time. 
The long-range program calls for an ex- 
penditure of over $600,000,000 for high- 
ways and trails, which include $482,000,- 
000 for highways and $145,000,000 fo 
trails. : 

This amount in the amendment of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rich] is only 2 percent of the whole 
amount involved in the program they 
have laid out. As a matter of fact, there 
is not very much substance to the discus- 
sion about sabotage, if this appropria- 
tion does not prevail. I hope the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Oregon will 
be defeated, and my heart at least is in 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RıcH]. I do not be- 
lieve its adoption would be calamitous, as 
has been so eloquently indicated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Rien) there 
were—ayes 38, noes 66. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oregon offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Morr: On page 


47, line 24, strike out “$6,500,000” and insert 
“$9,990,165.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fruit insects: For insects affecting fruits, 
grapes, and nuts, $390,285. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer the following amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MoNRONEY: 
Page 52, line 18, after nuts“, strike out 
“$390,285” and insert the sum of “$384,785.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate upon 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 7 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want only 2 minutes of time to point 
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out that this will reduce the expense ac- 
count for traveling by $5,500, being a part 
of the $16,000,000 travel account for the 
Department of Agriculture. In substance, 
the $16,000,000 represents the annual 
farm income of 16,000 farmers. Let me 
read the amendment again: 

On page 52, line 18, after “nuts”, strike out 
“$390,285” and insert “$384,785.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I call 
the attention of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] to the fact 
that the committee has reduced the 
Budget estimate for this Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine by $439,- 
280. In view of the opinion that the 
gentleman from Michigan expressed a 
short time ago to the effect that it would 
be a species of lésé majeste to disregard 
Budget estimates, I wonder if he wants 
to offer an amendment to restore the 
amount of the Budget estimate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (at the suggestion of the Chair) 
there were—ayes 56, noes 60. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Japanese beetle control: For the control 


and prevention of spread of the Japanese 
beetle, $382,275. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered hy Mr. Case of South 
Dakota: Page 52, line 20, after the words 


“Japanese beetle“, strike out “$382,275” and 
insert “$82,275.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, this item is for the control 
and prevention of spread of the Japanese 
beetle and appropriates $382,275. My 
amendment would cut off the $300,000 
and leave the item at $82,275. I have 
looked up the hearings on this item be- 
fore the committee. I find that since 
1932, we have spent $4,000,000 on the 
control of Japanese beetles. The learned 
gentleman from the Department of Agri- 
culture who testified in behalf of this 
item stated that they were getting the 
Japanese beetle pretty well under con- 
trol, that they had discovered a milky 
disease that was getting the best of it. 

So, Mr. Chairman, my suggestion is 
that we take this $300,000 and turn away 
from the beetle, which is coming under 
control, and apply the $300,000 to getting 
control of the Japanese. That amount 
will buy a bomber for the boys in Bataan. 
Let these fine men in the Bureau of 
Entomology tell their grandchildren that 
in fiscal 1942 they fought the Japanese 
beetle, but in fiscal 43 they went after 
the Japanese. We have gotten the 
beetles pretty well corralled; let us save 
this $300,000 and send it out after Japs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Tarver) there 
were—ayes 63, noes 53. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, on that 
I demand tellers, 
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Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed Mr. Tarver and Mr. Case of 
South Dakota to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported—ayes 64, noes 58. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Truck crop and garden insects: For insects 
affecting truck crops, ornamental and garden 
plants, including tobacco, sugar beets, and 
greenhouse and bulbous crops, $324,020. 


Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer the following amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. -SATTERFIELD: 
Page 55, line 15, after the word “crops”, strike 
out “$324,020” and insert “$354,723.” 


Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
tobacco produced in excise taxes in 1941, 
$740,000,000, approximately 13 percent of 
ali of the revenue ccllected by the Treas- 
ury. In warehouses in North Carolina 
and in Virginia there are stored today 
millions of pounds of tobacco. This to- 
bacco is aging in these warehouses, and 
these stocks are worth $750,000,000. 

Not all of this tobacco belongs to the 
manufacturer. The Government has 
about $90,000,000 worth of lease-lend 
tobacco stored in these warehouses, 
That tobacco is in jeopardy. It always 
is, in a warehouse. There is a never- 
ending war always going on with stored 
tobacco. Parasites of all sorts are con- 
stantly on the attack. Once they get 
a foothold in a warehouse, many thou- 
sands of hogsheads of tobacco can be 
destroyed in an incredibly short time. 
Let me call attention again to the fact 
that the Government is interested in 
these stocks as well as the manufac- 
turers. Five tobacco laboratories shared 
only $73,150 between them last year in 
the important work of keeping a con- 
stant vigil over these stocks, a little over 
$14,000 apiece, to carry on this important 
task. This year there is a cut in the 
appropriation for these laboratories of 
$32,605. That is the cut for truck crop 
and garden insects, and tobacco is in- 
cluded therein. Thirty-two thousand 
dollars of that falls on the laboratory 
work designed to protect that tobacco in 
which the Government has a $90,000,000 
stake. The $32,000 cut in tobacco takes 
all of it except some one-thousand-nine- 
hundred-and-odd dollars. 

I should say that the Congress has 
been more remiss in matters of research 
than in any of its responsibilities and 
undertakings. I believe that the com- 
mittee will agree with me. I say that 
advisedly and without fear of contradic- 
tion. I need only to call to your atten- 
tion our lack of laboratories and lack of 
experimentation in aviation and in other 
fields. It is so with insect infestations of 
tobacco. My amendment simply puts 
back $30,703 for this purpose, which is 
only a little over an additional $5,000 
apiece for the five laboratories working 
in North Carolina and Virginia, protect- 
ing $90,000,000 worth of tobacco which 
the Government has a stake in, not to 
speak of tobacco valued at $750,000,000 
all told. 

If insects and parasites get into that 
tobacco and the léase-lend tobacco, it 
Seems to me that the sum of $73,000 is 
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a small amount of money to properly pro- 
tect this commodity. 

In seeking the adoption of this amend- 
ment I wish to ask this Committee this 
question: Is it good economy to protect a 
crop which not only is the major source 
of income for 400,000 families but a crop 
that will produce for the Government 
better than a billion dollars next year? 
If it is harmed while in storage—and it 
can be easily damaged, and damaged to a 
great extent if the proper inspection and 
treatments are not followed by these 
laboratories—the Government will be a 
heavy loser. I ask the adoption of this 
amendment. It does seem to me that 
$32,000 is a small amount of money and 
could well be diverted from such items 
as yearbooks, bulletins, and traveling ex- 
penses. To protect the stake that the 
Government has in the amount of $90,- 
000,000 in these stored tobaccos is im- 
perative. Tobacco will produce for the 
Government more than a billion dollars 
next year. If it is damaged we shall lose 
the base to much-needed revenue. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I think 
all of us realize the very great value of 
our tobacco industry. We also realize, 
if we read the evidence which has been 
adduced from year to year in our hear- 
ings, the tremendous amount of damage 
which is being done by these tobacco- 
warehouse insects which the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SATTERFIELD] desires 
to control or eliminate. But the question 
to be determined here is whether or not, 
by making an additional $32,000 avail- 


able, you are going to do anything to- 


remedy this situation. 

These investigations of various insects 
and various diseases of plants are started 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
oftentimes carried on for years and years 
without anything at all being accom- 
plished with the money which is made 
available. A great many of the investi- 
gations are fruitful. A great many of 
them result in the accomplishment of a 
great deal of good, but some of them 
never seem to accomplish anything at all. 
There is a recognized evil. There is a 
desire to find a remedy for that evil and 
a way to eradicate it. But the Depart- 
ment is unable to make progress in ac- 
complishing the desired objective. This 
is one of those cases. We have been 
carrying money for years for this to- 
bacco-insect investigation. 

We have been unable to determine 
that the Department has been in a posi- 
tion to accomplish anything, or at least 
anything that amounts to a great deal, 
in trying to get this insect under control. 
We have provided in the bill the amount 
which was estimated for this purpose by 
the Budget. The reduction we made 
below the Budget of $13,000 was a reduc- 
tion in the amount which had been rec- 
ommended for the investigation of in- 
sects affecting greenhouse and ornamen- 
tal plants. We thought that that was an 
item of investigation that might be post- 
poned until after the conclusion of the 
present emergency. Therefore we re- 
duced the Budget estimate in that partic- 
ular. But we accepted the Budget esti- 
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peo for this tobacco-insect investiga- 
on. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD: Does not the 
chairman of the committee feel that 
where the money appropriated last year 
was $73,000 and the Government now 
has $90,000,000 in lease-lend tobacco, 
which if destroyed, the collateral is gone 
for the loan, that they might spend $32,- 
000 to make sure that that inspection will 
more nearly guarantee the safekeeping of 
that commodity? 

Mr. TARVER. If I thought that the 
provision of $32,000 additional money 
would result in the protection of the Gov- 
ernment’s lease-lend tobacco or any ben- 
efit to the tobacco industry of this coun- 
try, I certainly would not oppose the gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

I want to conclude what I started to 
say. The evidence adduced before the 
committee did not disclose that there is 
any hope of the accomplishment of any- 
thing through the provision of these 
funds. We start these investigations 
year after year and we just let them run 
on. They come in and say, “We just 
want the same money we had last year,” 
and ordinarily there is no investigation to 
determine whether they accomplished 
anything with what they had last year; 
but this year our committee for the first 
time said: 

It does not made any difference if you do 
ask for only what you had last year, we want 
to know what you accomplished with what 
you had last year. If you did not do any 
good with it, we want to consider abolishing 
this investigation. 


Here is one that we did not abolish. 
We provided $42,000, or some approxi- 
mate amount, for continuing these in- 
vestigations. There certainly was not 
anything before the committee which 
would justify exceeding the Budget, and 
I do not recall that the gentleman from 
Virginia or anybody else came before the 
committee and asked that that be done. 
So I hope the amendment will be rejected. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Foreign parasites: For administrative ex- 
penses in connection with the introduction 
of natural enemies of injurious insects and 
related pests and for the exchange with other 
countries of useful and beneficial insects and 
other arthropods, $20,775. 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hoox: On 
page 57, strike out all of lines 4 to 8 inclu- 
sive. 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, this para- 
graph refers to foreign parasites. I 
think we should in some way try to elimi- 
nate the parasites that are foreign to 
the farmer. Let me give you an illus- 
tration of what parasites, in my opinion, 
are preying upon the farmers down in 
the great State of Mississippi and in every 
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State in the Union. I understand that 
in 1940 and in 1941 a large sign hung in 
public view at the A. A. A. office at Clarks- 
dale, Coahoma County, Miss., reading: 
“Pay your Farm Bureau dues—— 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, the 
item of the appropriation the gentleman 
is seeking to strike out is one having to 
do with the introduction of foreign para- 
sites that prey on insect pests in this 
country. The remarks of the gentleman 
as to what somebody observed in Missis- 
sippi have no application to that subject 
matter. I regret to have to object and 
raise a point of order against the gentle- 
man’s argument, but having done it in 
other cases I am obliged to do it in this 
case and must insist that the gentleman 
from Michigan address his remarks to the 
subject matter of his amendment or not 
proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan will proceed in order. - 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOOK. Im this case the sign 
hangs there reading: 

Pay your Farm Bureau dues. The Farm 
Bureau is responsible for getting your A. A. A. 
payments. 


Mr, Chairman, are they not parasites 
on the farmer? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hardly 
thinks that is a parliamentary inquiry. 

The gentleman from Michigan will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. HOOK. It all depends, of course, 
on what we mean by parasites. I do 
know that there are parasites foreign to 
the farmer that we should exchange with 
foreign countries. In my opinion the 
Farm Bureau Federation is one of them. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insecticide and fungicide investigations: 
For the investigation and development of 
methods of manufacturing insecticides and 
fungicides, and for investigating chemical 
problems relating to the composition, action, 
and application of insecticides and fungi- 
cides, $122,915. 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this to read a let- 
ter which I have received since the com- 
mittee held its hearings. This letter is 
from the Department of Agriculture of 
the State of California; it is addressed 
to me and reads as follows: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN RoLPH: I am taking the 
liberty of writing you in regard to the Budget 
of the United States Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine. 

The Entomologists of the country face a 
rather acute problem by reason of the de- 
fense emergency. Practically every letter 
that comes out of Washington carries a 
flier which states “Food Will Win the War.” 
As a result, there is no doubt that there will 
be a much-increased acreage planted to va- 
rious food crops. 

It is also true that the control of insect 
pests affecting these crops is going to be 
greatly complicated by reason of the fact 
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that a number of the metal-base insecticides, 
such as those containing lead, copper, man- 
ganese, and antimony, which are commonly 
used, may not be on the market or may be 
` difficult to secure by reason of priorities. 

Despite this vast new problem which faces 
the entomologists there has been an almost 
uniform cut of 10 percent right straight 
through the Budget of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine which cannot 
but hamper the application of the remedy. 
Particularly heavy cuts occurred in the Divi- 
sion of Cereal and Forage Insects, Division of 
Fruit Insects, Division of Forest Insects, and 
the Division of Control Investigations. 

All of the 11 Western States are taking 
this matter up with their Congressmen and 
it is hoped that each Representative of 
California in Congress will give close con- 
sideration to the question of the Budget and 
make every effort to see that the major cuts at 
least are restored. 

Very respectfully, 
D. B. MACKIE, 
Secretary, Western Plant Board. 


Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask the 
chairman and the members of the sub- 
committee, when the matter is taken up 
in conference with the Senate later on, 
to bear this in mind. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Farm labor statistics: To enable the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, independently or in 
cooperation with other branches of the Fed- 
eral Government, or with State, municipal, 
or other appropriate agencies, to collect, 
compile, analyze, summarize, interpret, and 
publish farm labor statistics, $400,000. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DIRKSEN: Page 
61, line 12, strike out “$400,000” and insert 
“$25,000.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
item under discussion calls for $400,000 
for the assembling and gathering of la- 
bor statistics on farm labor by the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration. 
They propose to add 125 additional peo- 
ple to the pay roll. These statistics will 
be gathered up just as they are now as 
a byproduct oi the Crop Reporting 
Service. However, they will go further. 
We already gather agricultural labor sta- 
tistics, and have since 1924. They are 
gathered by the 41 crop-reporting offices, 
and they are broken down according to 
States and geographic subdivisions. 

What is proposed here is to go infi- 
nitely further and, if necessary, engage 
enumerators, send them into the various 
areas, get all these meticulous figures, 
reduce them to report form, then scat- 
ter them around the Government to the 
Farm Security Administration and to 
every other agency. It seems to me 
rather singular that for. an activity of 
this kind we should have to put out 
$400,000, notwithstanding the fact they 
had some money in a deficiency bill this 
year. 

We have 7,000 extension agents in all 
the counties of the United States now 
working, and they, along with a great 
many of these other agencies, can secure 
all the farm-labor statistics that may 
be necessary. 
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In addition to that, the war powers 
bill went across this floor last week, and 
the very last title dealt with the matter 
of census enumerations and gathering 
up a lot of Statistics, and one thing and 
another that somebody thought might 
subserve the interests of victory. 

I would not kick about it if it were not 
an unnecessary duplication, but I find 
that the unemployment offices under the 
Social Security Board’s jurisdiction are 
already doing work of that kind. Only 
the other day their 1941 report came to 
my desk. I read you from page 90 of the 
1941 Social Security Board report. The 
title is Farm Placement Service.” 

During the past fiscal year placements of 
farm workers made by public employment 
offices reached a new high point in the his- 
tory of the unemployment service. The 1.6 
million such jobs filled represents about 27 
percent of all placements made by the affili- 
ated State employmient services. 


That type of work and statistical work 
is now being done by Social Security and 
it is being done by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Is there any reason under the 
sun why another 125 people should be 
added to the pay roll for a duplicating 
service, when you consider along with 
everything else that there are thousands 
of county committeemen in the Extension 
Service and the Experiment Station 
Service and under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration and in other 
agencies in this very Department that 
can do that kind of work? i 

I respectfully suggest that here is one 
item that is wholly dispensable and it 
shoula be stricken from the bill. I am 
leaving $25,000 in the bill so that in the 
departmental office they can cOordinate 
the work of their crop-reporting services, 
41 in number. 

Mr JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. If this amendment is 
adopted, it will save the price of a 
bomber. MacArthur's boys, who are pass- 
ing the hat and giving a month’s salary 
over there to try to buy one bomber, can 
get one with the money saved. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. You can buy perhaps 
two twin-motored medium-sized bomb- 
ers for the amount we are saving here in 
a dispensable ability. Moreover, this ac- 
tivity means nothing to the farmers. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service 
was Classified by the Budget Bureau on 
the 27th of February from the standpoint 
of its defense priority, and it was put in 
the lowest class along with the Bureau of 
the Mint and a great many other non= 
defense agencies, namely, in class 5. The 
Budget Bureau, therefore, did not think 
that this was one of those indispensable 
defense items, so we can very readily 
support this amendment and save 
$375,000. .- 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. J 

Mr. Chairman, of course, when the 
gentleman from Illinois talks about cut- 
ting $250,000 or any other sum out of an 
appropriation bill, and thereby adding to 


the number of bombers that we will have 


in our national defense, he realizes that 
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no Member of this House is going to ac- 
cept that statement seriously. All the 
bombers this country can produce are 
being provided for national defense and 
for the aid of our Allies. Not by raising 
$1,000,000 or $50,000,000 or any other sum 
through a saving in the appropriation 
for any department of the Government 
or by private contributions or otherwise 
could you add one single propeller to the 
number of airplanes and the amount of 
airplane attachments and equipment 
that is being produced in this country 
today. Our defense industry is going 
full time to produce everything possible, 
and everything possible is being made 
available to the Government and its 
Allies. 

Let us examine the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentleman’s 
remarks introduce a foreign parasite into 
this discussion, and they are not ger- 
mane. 

Mr. TARVER. I hope that will not be 
taken out of my time, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause I conceive of my remarks as being 
addressed to the amendment which is 
pending. 

The pending appropriation was not 
begun by the Committee on Agricultural 
Appropriations; it was started by the de- 
ficiency committee, headed by Chairman 
Cannon, who was assisted by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], with 
whose economical inclinations we are all 
familiar. 

The Second Supplemental National 
Defense Appropriation Act of 1942 pro- 
vided $250,000 to start this work and to 
be used in the last half of the present 
fiscal year. The work has just begun. 
Perhaps it ought not to have been 
started; I do not know. The gentleman 
from Virginia ought to be here to defend 
the work of his subcommittee in begin- 
ing this appropriation. 

All that is proposed here by the Budget 
is to continue the item for the next 
fiscal year, and our subcommittee did not 
agree with the Budget but cut $100,000 
from the amount which the Budget had 
proposed. i 

This is what they propose to do. If 
you will examine page 863 and the follow- 
ing pages of the hearings, you will find 
this by Mr. Kitchen, the head of the 
Bureau: $ 

The deficiency item was approved in Octo- 
ber, providing $250,000 for the last half ‘of 
the present fiscal year, and that estimate was 
based on a total of $500.C00 for the next 
fiscal year, so that we are now. just getting 
under way with the use of the $250,000 carried 
in that bill. 


The purpose of that appropriation, 
Mr. Chairman, is to provide more ade- 
quate information than is now available 
as to the farm-labor situation in the 
United States. Of course, that situation 
is closely associated with the increased 
food-production program, and everyone 
-is concerned as to whether or not there 
will be adequate farm labor available to 
‘meet the goals that have been recom- 
mended, 
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We propose to use the organization that 
I have just explained under the preceding 
appropriation, namely, the crop-estimating 
organization, to gather this labor informa- 
tion. 


And so forth. The point I am trying 
to make is that this activity was not au- 
thorized under any bill written by our 
subcommittee. It was authorized under 
a national defense bill. It was just 
started in the beginning of the last half 
of the present fiscal year, and the money 
put into it already, $250,000, is wasted 
unless you want to continue it. If you 
do not want to continue it, then you 
ought not to have started it; and the 
economy effected by our subcommittee 
beneath the Budget figures of $100,000 is 
the only economy that can be effected, 
in our judgment, which is consistent with 
the original institution of the activity. 
As I again say, our subcommittee was not 
responsible for its institution. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which is at the desk as a 
substitute for the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JoHNs as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois: On page 61, be- 
ginning in line 8, strike out all of lines 8 to 
12, inclusive. 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. RamsPEck, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that the Committee hav- 
ing had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6709), the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record and to include therein a let- 
ter to the Honorable Robert F. La For. 
LETTE by John A. Boutwell. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? i 

There was no objection. 

THE. FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the fact that I have 
been conducting daily hearings on the 
annual Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill for the past couple of weeks, and 
therefore have not had the opportunity 
of hearing but a small portion of the dis- 
cussion on the pending agricultural ap- 
propriations bill, I have asked for this 
brief time for the purpose of calling at- 
tention of Members to the fact that there 
appears to be an unusual and concerted 
action from certain quarters against the 
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Department of Agriculture in general, 
and especially against the activities of 
the Farm Security Administration. I 
shall have more to say tomorrow when 
we reach that particular part of the 
pending bill making appropriation for 
the Farm Security Administration. 

Members of Congress have received a 
telegram from one of the three or four 
larger farm organizations, the Farm Bu- 
reau, bitterly attacking the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration. This telegram calls 
our special attention to the fact that its 
president recently attacked the Farm Se- 
curity Administration before the House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture, which, of 
course, he had a perfect right to do. 
Maybe some of his criticisms were justi- 
fied. If so, let us correct the mistakes. 
Frankly, however, I do not believe that 
this particular organization speaks for 
any appreciable number of real farmers 
of my section of the country. Certainly 
it does not speak for the small-family 
type farmer, millions of whom, because of 
high taxes and low prices of farm com- 
modities, are still in dire distress 
throughout the country. 

It may be that this organization, whose 
members, I am told, ar? made up to a 
large extent of big landowners, actually 


speaks for a goodly portion of that group 


of large landlords. Ido lot know, nor do 
I care. The Farm Security Administra- 
tion apparently is in bad with that group. 
If it has made mistakes—and no doubt 
it has—I would be the last to eondone 
any wrongdoing or extravagance, But ae- 
spite their mistakes, one thing is cer- 
tain—the F. S. A. has been a real god- 
send to multiplied thousands of poor, 
landless farmers who had no funds or 
credit, and except for the Farm Security 
Administration their families would have 
gone hungry and, of course, been forced 
to leave the farm. 

I hold in my hand another telegram 
signed by James G. Patton, president of 
the National Farmers Union, and also by 
M. W. Thatcher, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Grain Cooperatives, 
that has also been sent, as I understand, 
to each Member of Congress. These two 
organizations, so I am advised, have a 
combined membership of over 500,000 
bona fide dirt farmers—not the big shots 
who farm the farmers. This, mind you, 
comes from gentlemen representing more 
farmers than any other group in Amer- 
ica. When you go back to your offices I 
hope you will read this telegram carefully 
and give it your serious and unbiased 
consideration. I also have here a tele- 
gram from Hon, Tom Cheek, president of 
the Oklahoma State Farmers Union. 
These telegrams speak for themselves in 
no uncertain terms. I am pleased to 
make them a part of the Recor at this 
point. They read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5, 1942. 
Hon. JED JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Withim the last 3 weeks the President's at- 
tention at a White House press conference 
was called to charges made by one of the 
national farm organizations against the work 


‘of the Farm Security Administration. These 


spurious charges aroused the President. May 
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we remind you that he then unequivocally 
recommended a continuance and strength- 
ening of the work of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration as an absolute necessity to se- 
curing increased food production for war in 
1943 and that the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in charge of officially estimating 
agriculture’s war effort, presented to the 
House Appropriations Committee indisput- 
able evidence on the great need for all of the 
projected Farm Security Administration pro- 
gram. America's family-type farmers may 
not all vote but their increased production 
must be won if there is to be sufficient food. 
Any attempt to eliminate aid most essential 
to them through the Farm Security Admin- 
istration will help the land hogs and pros- 
perous absentee farmers but will also help 
Hitler and bring ill will upon all agricul- 
ture when supplies run short. We urge 
especially that you vote for no underhanded 
cuts, under whatever guise they are put 
forward, in the administrative budget of 
Farm Security Administration endorsed by 
the Budget Bureau. 

In preparation for the 1943 crop season 
Farm Security Administration loans ought to 
be increased to much higher figures if we 
wish to avoid ration cards in 1943 on many 
important foods. Our dirt farmers know 
that this opposition to the meager aid now 
given family-type farmers comes from those 
who are opposed to family-type farming and 
who have been silent about achieving econo- 
mies in their own Federal subsidies many 
times greater and wholly unneeded by many 
of them who receive up to $10,000 in indi- 
vidual payments. They desire to control 
agriculture’s war policies in their own sel- 
fish interest, just as some elements of big 
business have placed self-interest ahead of 
victory and public need. We refuse to use 
the kind of tactics to influence your vote 
which we know have been used by these 
interests upon many Congressmen, because 
we know you will not fall prey to privileged 
pressures in our Nation's time of need. Your 
vote for the Appropriation Committee’s 
recommendations will help the working 
farmers to pull their full load and thus 
prevent a Pearl Harbor in food production. 
We are counting on it. 

JAMES G. PATTON, 
President, National Farmers Union. 
M. W. THATCHER, 
President, National Federation 
of Grain Cooperatives, 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., March 2, 1942, 
Hon. JED JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, r 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are asking that the Farm Security ap- 
propriation be not less than last year's. 
President recommended small reduction be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. Picture has changed. We 
all recognize the need of keeping every fam- 
ily-type farm at full production if we are to 
win the war. Asking that Oklahoma congres- 
sional delegation actively support this agri- 
cultural appropriation. We are unalterably 
opposed to chiseling on family-type farm 
under the guise of economy. The family- 
type farm home is the cradle of democracy. 
If you can’t see your way clear to support this 
‘appropriation, wire me reason by Western 
Union collect. 

Tom W. CHEEK, 
President, Oklahoma State Farmers’ Union. 


[Here the gavel fell.] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
a letter and a telegram. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks made today and insert certain 
papers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a speech. 

The SP2AKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that I be per- 
mitted to address the House for 30 min- 
utes at the conclusion of the special order 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. ELIOT]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHEAT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. CLAYPOOL for 2 days on ac- 
count of important business. 
SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 221. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims of the United States 
to hear, determine, and render judgment 
upon the claims of the Beacon Oyster Co., 
the Point Wharf Oyster Co., and B. J. Rooks 
& Sons, to the Committee on Claims. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. ELIOT] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 


THE DIES COMMITTEE 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my intention this after- 
noon or perhaps I should say this even- 
ing, to give three reasons why the special 
House Committee on un-American Ac- 
tivites should be discontinued. 

First. I am going to analyze the com- 
mittee's much heralded report on Jap- 
anese fifth-column activities, published 
last Saturday by that committee. 

Second. I shall take up the matter 
which the gentleman from Texas dealt 
with so very eloquently on Wednesday. 
That is the question raised by the gentle- 
man himself, when in earlier speeches 
here he claimed that the administration 
prevented him from making public in- 
formation which might have prevented 
Pearl Harbor. 

Third. I shall deal with the plans of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dress] 
to publicize the alleged Nazi “smear” 
campaign against President Roosevelt, 
and will show the extreme danger of 
such a course, 
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First, the report on Japanese activi- 
ties. Much of it is frankly and honestly 
background material, Part of it I am 
not going to touch on. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Marcantonio] can 
prove, and I think will prove to this 
House that paragraphs and perhaps full 
pages of this Dies committee report were 
simply taken in toto from publications, 
leaflets, newspapers, news letters, 
months or years old. They have been 
lifted without benefit of quotation marks, 
but that is not my subject today, be- 
cause I want to deal with two other mat- 
ters in the report, in which the com- 
mittee apparently takes special pride. 
The first is a map of the Pacific. It is 
referred to in the beginning of the re- 
Port as showing “our battle stations 
around Pearl Harbor” and as being sig- 
nificant in that it shows their plans for 
the near future. It shows a Japanese 
naval map of the Pacific area and says: 

One highly significant compilation of such 
information was prepared in the form of a 
map of the entire Pacific area. This map 
in turn was placed in the hands of all those 
who were to play a part in the coming war. 
Agents of the committee obtained a copy of 


this map under extraordinarily difficult cir- 
cumstances. 


The impression certainly is that this 
is a secret Japanese naval map. I was 
surprised, therefore, to find that this 
map was published on January 1, 1935, 
by the Japanese magazine King. The 
magazine has a large circulation in 
Japan, and a considerable circulation 
among Japanese people outside of Japan. 
It is something of a Saturday Evening 
Post. It is registered as second-class 
mail matter, or was, at the post office in 
Los Angeles. It has all kinds of things 
in it. There is a picture of the late Lou 
Gehrig, and an illustration of a love 
story, and so on. It was a popular mag- 
azine. This is the magazine that pub- 
lished this so-called sinister map as a 
supplement to the January issue in 1935. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Yes; I 
yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Is there not a bare pos- 
sibility that anybody with subversive in- 
tentions could get a map somewhere and 
change it and indicate on it a plan? 
Could it not be used in that manner? 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. You 
could think of all kinds of things that 
could be used. But the point I am mak- 
ing is that the committee has claimed 
this as a secret Japanese naval map; that 
it shows battle stations around Hawaii. 
That is simply not so. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. I do not 
yield further. I suggest that the gentle- 
man look at the map and see if the bat- 
tle stations of the fleet are included even 
in the map printed by the committee. He 
will find that that is simply not so. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEEFE. I make the point of or- 
der that a quorum is not present, 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman 
withhold that? 

Mr. KEEFE. No; I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin makes the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. Evidently a 
quorum is not present, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. We have not 
had a chance to talk on this. I think 
the gentleman should withdraw the point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Hoox) there 
were—ayes 27 and noes 9. 

So the motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Saturday, March 7, 1942, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Wednesday, March 11, 1942, at 10 
a. m., subcommittee No. 3 of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will continue 
hearings on H. R. 6444, to provide for 
the registration of labor organizations, 
business, and trade associations, etc. 
The hearing will be held in the Judiciary 
Committee room, 346 House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 6736. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, 
for civil functions administered by the War 
Department, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1875). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 6691. A bill to increase the 
debt limit of the United States, to further 
amend the Second Liberty Bond Act, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1876). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 6020. A bill 
granting the consent and approval of Con- 
gress to an interstate compact relating to 
the better utilization of the fisheries (marine, 
shell, and anadromous) of the Atlantic sea- 
board and creating the Atlantic States Marine 
Fisheries Commission; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1877). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 6737. A bill to provide that mothers, 
wives, unmarried widows, and dependents of 
persons who are serving during the present 
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war as members of the armed forces of the 
United States shall receive the same pref- 
erence as veterans receive with respect to 
continued employment on Work Projects 
Administration projects; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 6738. A bill to limit the initial base 
pay of $21 per month for enlisted men in the 
Army and Marine Corps to those of the 
seventh grade; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: 

H. R. 6739. A bill authorizing the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to grant easements 
in certain lands of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Facility, Murfreesboro, Tenn., to the city 
of Murfreesboro, State of Tennessee, to enable 
the city to construct and maintain a water- 
pumping station and pipe line; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SCANLON: 

H. R. 6740. A bill to provide for a 15-per- 
cent increase in the compensation of post- 
masters and other employees of the Postal 
Service; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads 

By Mr TERRY: 

H. R. 6741. A bill to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the prose- 
cution of flood-control projects in the White 
River Basin; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H.R 6742. A bill to amend the act ap- 
proved June 24, 1926, entitled “An act to 
authorize the construction and procurement 
of aircraft and aircraft equipment in the 
Navy and Marine Corps, and to adjust and 
define the status of the operating personnel 
in connection therewith.” so as to provide 
for the establishment of the designation of 
naval aviation pilot (airship), and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 6748. A bill to amend section 420 (a) 
of title 18, United States Code (48 Stat. 479) 
and section 420 (d) of title 18, United States 
Code (48 Stat. 980); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLINS: 

H. R. 6744. A bill to amend section 1001, 
title X, of the Social Security Act to include 
needy individuals who are permanently crip- 
ples; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCANLON: 

H. R. 6745. A bill relating to the classifica- 
tion of substitute post-office clerks and sub- 
stitute city letter carriers in the first- and 
second-class post offices and substitute labor- 
ers in the Postal Service and Railway Mail 
Service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. J, Res. 269. Joint resolution to provide 
for the proper observance of the birthday of 
Madame Sklodowska Curie by proclaiming a 
national war on cancer week; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H. Res. 454. Resolution for the investigation 
of the Dies committee report; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BEITER: 

H. R. 6746. A bill for the relief of Carmela 

Maureillo; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DISNEY: 

H. R. 6747. A bill for the relief of M. C. Rob- 
erts and Robert Roberts (collectively); to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PADDOCK: 

H. R. 6748. A bill for the relief of Fred 
Parner and Doris M. Schroeder; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
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By Mr. VORYS of Ohio: 
H. R. 6749. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Bes- 
sie Schakett; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2525. By Mr. HANCOCK: Resolution of the 
Board of Supervisors of Onondaga County, 
N. V., favoring the enactment of House bill 
6316; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2526 By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of the 
Highway Engineers Association of Missouri at 
its thirty-fifth annual convention, recently 
held at Kansas City, pledging to our President 
the loyal and faithful services of the asso- 
ciation and its individual members in any 
manner or capacity in the present national 
emergency; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 


2527. By Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: Resolu- 
tion of the Michigan Association of Road 
Commissioners, opposing legislation em- 
powering Interstate Commerce Commission 
to determine maximum weights and sizes of 
commercial vehicles; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

2528. Also, resolution of the Michigan As- 
sociation of Road Commissioners, favoring 
use of Work Projects Administration em- 
ployees on county highway maintenance 
under supervision of county road commis- 
sions; to the Committee on Roads. 

2529. Also, concurrent resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Michigan, 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to designate as a military road a high- 
way from Detour to Sault Ste. Marie in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan; to the Com- 
mittee on Roads. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


SATURDAY, Marcu 7, 1942 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was Called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Blessed Lord God, send out Thy light 
for every day ot labor, trial, and tempta- 
tion. Oh, breath of God, illuminate our 
minds that we may see Thy will clearly 
with the spirit to accept it. Beset by 
difficulties and confronted with questions 
of momentous importance, do Thou gird 
the Congress with wisdom and strength 
other than its own. As all the good of 
this marvelous world gathers about Thee, 
grant that all that is noble and inspir- 
ing in our human lives may have their 
inspiration in our Heavenly Father upon 
earth. 

Do Thou bless all our homes; we pray 
that about every hearthstone there may 
be the radiance of peace, happiness, and 
the bonds of pure love. Living in the 
enjoyment of Christian faith, may it be 
verified in those noble graces of serenity 
and forbearance as they stoop for love's 
sweet sake. As human interest is su- 
preme in these hours, grant that they 
be citadels of comfort and not of worry; 
be Thou beside them, dear Lord of grace, 
and keep them ever so. In the name of 
Saint Mary’s holy Child. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


Cn March 4, 1942: 
H. R. 691. An act for the relief of Richard 
Bove; 
H. R. 2718. An act for the relief of Jean N. 
Burton and Laura Jones; 
H. R. 3032. An act for the relief of J. G. 


x: 

H. R. 3697. An act for the relief of John E. 
Newman; 

H. R. 3829. An act for the relief of Lonnie 
Bales; 

H. R. 4414 An act for the relief of Andrew 
Wichmann; 

H. R. 5026, An act for the relief of the Louis 
Puccinelli Bail Bond Co.; 

H. R. 5573. An act for the relief of Mrs. Noel 
Wright and Bunny Wright; 

H. R. 5605. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
J. B. Conm; 

H.R 6003. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act providing for the zoning of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the regulation of the 
location, height, bulk, and uses of buildings 
and other structures and of the uses of land 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 20, 1938; 

H.R. 6072. An act authorizing the States of 
Arizona and California, jointly or separately, 
to consiruct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Colorado River at 
or near Needles, Calif.; 

H.R 6107. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to per- 
mit the vestry of Rock Creek Parish to utilize 
for burial sites certain land within its present 
holdings in Rock Creek Cemetery; 

H. R. 6536. An act to change the name of 
Conduit Road in the District of Columbia; 
and 

H. J. Res. 260. Joint resolution to authorize 
the United States Maritime Commission to 
acquire certain lands in Nassau County, N. Y. 

On March 5, 1942: 

H.R.1060 An act to vest absolute in the 
city of Dearborn the title to lot 19 of the 
Detroit arsenal grounds subdivision, Wayne 
County, Mich,; 

H R.1755. An act for the relief of C. M. 
Sherrod and Daisy Mimms, administratrix of 
the estate of Arthur Mimms; 

H R 2428. An act for the relief of G. F. 
Brown; 

H. R. 5481. An act to transfer Blair County, 
Pa., from the western judicial district of 
Pennsylvania to the middle judicial district 
of Pennsylvania; 

H. R. 5545. An act for the relief of H. Earl 
Russell; 

H.R. 5865. An act for the relief of Builders 
Specialties Co.; 

H. R. 6332. An act to revise the boundaries 
of the Chickamauga-Chattanooga National 
Military Park in the States of Georgia and 
Tennessee; 

H.R. 6611. An act making additional ap- 
propriations for the national defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 231. Joint resolution to approve 
and authorize the continuance of certain 
payments for the hospitalization and care of 
Leo Mulvey, and for other purposes, 

On March 6, 1942: 

H. R. 2460. An act for the relief of Ruth 
Steward, administratrix of the estate of 
Luther F. Steward; 

H. R. 3014. An act to accept the cession by 
the State of Michigan of exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the lands embraced withir the Isle 
Royale National Park, and for other purposes; 
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H. R.3433. An act for the relief of Bessie 
Pearlman and George Roth; 

H.R.3761. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Willie M. Maye; 

H. R. 4336. An act to accept the cession by 
the State of Washington of exclusive juris- 
diction over the lands embraced within the 
Olympic National Park, and for other pur- 


H. R. 4386. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain lands to the Isle Royale Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Michigan, and for 
other poses; 

H. R. 5646. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Simon, lieutenant commander (Sc), United 
States Navy, and R. D. Lewis; 

H. R. 6270. An act to amend subsections 
(b), (d), and (e) of section 77 of the Judicial 
Code so as to transfer the County of Meri- 
wether from the Columbus division of the 
middle district of Georgia to the Newnan 
division of the northern district of Georgia, 
and to change the terms of the district court 
for the Macon and Americus divisions in the 
middle district of Georgia; and 

H.R 6550. An act to extend and amend 
Subtitle—Insurance of Title II of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (Public, 
No. 677, 76th Cong.), approved June 29, 1940, 
and for other purposes. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a speech, Highway Construction 
During and After the War. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include a brief 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, Eor of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper clipping from the Knox County 
Citizen, of Frederickton, Ohio. - 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a short 
résumé of the record of the R. E. A. in 
Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include a resolution of the Midwest 
Shippers’ Advisory Board pertaining to 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include certain 
tables to which I may refer in connection 
with the discussion of the bill today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. | this editorial refers as the “bellyache 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recogp and 
include a letter from Roland G. Swaffield, 
chief air-raid warden, city of Long Beach, 
Calif., on the question of direction and 
control of civilian defense. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a letter 
I shall refer to in the Committee of the 
Whole today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
according to this morning’s Post, United 
States bombers withdrew from Java be- 
cause of a lack of airplane-fighter sup- 
port. This same thing was true in many 
other instances. Where our losses occur 
it is mainly for lack of air power. 

After all words are said, this is a result 
of the strikes carried on in this country 
by such traitors as Harry Bridges, the 
Lewises, and the Murrays outside of Gov- 
ernment, with the cooperation of the 
Hillmans and Perkinses on the inside. 

Is this group named above proud of its 
sabotage carried on against the United 
States now? Many of us said at that time 
that it was sabotage and clearly saw 
through their program, and stated they 
would rue the day that they did it. The 
record now speaks for itself. This is a 
sad record. 

The traitor Harry Bridges is still at 
large. Hillman, a dollar-a-year man for 
Government, drawing $14,000 per year 
from the C. I. O., still carrying the de- 
structive C. I. O. ball in Government, still 
putting us in the hole. The incompetent 
Perkins still hanging on. The Lewises 
and the Murrays still whipping the ad- 
ministration into the Socialist column. 
The Attorney General splitting hairs 
while the country is being destroyed, ad- 
vising us to stick to social gains, which 
are now destroying us, and afraid to 
handle Bridges. 

What this country needs today is some 
real, honest-to-God impeachment trials 
to take out of Government those who are 
afraid or incompetent. 

In addition to this, many of the traitors 
running at large should be taken into 
custody and their too efficient sabotage 
stopped. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and include therein a short edi- 
torial from the Glennville Sentinel, a 
country weekly newspaper, edited by my 
very able friend, W. C. Curry, of Glenn- 
ville, Ga.; and I call this editorial to the 
particular attention of the daily news- 
paper columnists to whom Mr. Curry in 


squad.” This may give them an idea as 
to what at least some of the country 
weekly editors think of their efforts as 
columnists. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may 
extend his remarks in the Appendix, but 
not at this point. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. I make 
that request, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been listening for many, many days here 
to attacks similar to the one just made by 
the gentleman from California, linking 
the name of Phil Murray with unpatriotic 
activities, It is just a little bit more than 
I can stand. 

I have known Phil Murray for many 
years. I know that he has done and is 
doing everything possible within his 
power cooperating with the President in 
getting out war production, and I do not 
believe it is fair for any man to stand on 
this floor and place the name of Phil 
Murray in the same category with a cer- 
tain name that it has been placed in. 
Philip Murray is a gentleman in every 
respect, and I am privileged to have him 
as a friend; and I do not think it fair to 
cast an unpatriotic reflection upon his 
motives. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


THE JAPANESE SITUATION ON THE WEST 
COAST 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 8 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request. of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HinsHaw]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, the sue- 
cess of the Axis, and particularly the Jap- 
anese, is based on detailed preparation 
and a high-speed timetable. If the 
United Nations do not increase their 
speed of decision and action tenfold, and 
that immediately, the future is in serious 
doubt. Word has come to us from a 
source which has been heretofore reliable, 
though unheeded by our Government, 
that the Japanese timetable will bring 
the second phase of their plans into 
action about April 15. This includes a 
major attack on Hawaii, and the com- 
mencement of sabotage action on the 
west coast, in preparation for events to 
follow. 

If our administrative officials do not 
stop diddling around with this Japanese 
problem on the west coast and get down 
to quick action to evacuate all Japanese 
and all other enemy aliens immediately— 
and that means now and not day after 
tomorrow—they may, by inaction, have 
committed so great a sin that even history 
may never forgive them. “Time and tide 
waiteth for no man,“ and the Axis is 
riding the tide on time. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
article by the Better Government Asso- 
ciation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illinois 
LMr. PappocKk]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CAMP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Record and to include a poem by 
Mrs. V. P. Chambless, of Luthersville, 
Ga., entitled “Bound for Freedom,” and 
an article appearing in the Bibb Re- 
corder of February 20, 1942, by Walter 
Reynolds, entitled “Don’t Waste Any- 
thing.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Camp]? 

There was no objection. 


HEROES IN PARAGUAY—WASHINGTON, 
HUEY LONG 


Mr. MILLS of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 


I ask unanimous consent to address the 


House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. MILLS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I think it proper to call to the attention 
of the House what has been done in 
Asuncion, Paraguay. The municipal 
council last week honored George Wash- 
ington and the late Senator Huey P. 
Long, of Louisiana, by naming streets 
for them. After President Roosevelt, 
Long was perhaps the best known and 
most popular North American in Para- 
guay. He championed the cause of Para- 
guay in the Chaco war. A fort in the 
northern Chaco already had been named 
in his honor. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include therein a clipping dealing 
with Brigadier General Chennault, lead- 
ing the American volunteer flyers in 
China against Japan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. MILLS]? 

There was no objection. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Hook] termed the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau a parasite. I want to 
invite the gentleman from Michigan to 
some day take the time and come to my 
district in Minnesota and I believe I can 
change his mind so far as his viewpoint in 
reference to the American Farm Bureau 
Federation is concerned, showing him 
how intensely interested in its work are 
thousands of the actual dirt farmers of 
Minnesota and America. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude a short resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. May]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
make it very clear that I have never yet 
voted against any proposal to forward 
the activities of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. I have voted for every- 
thing it wanted. I am still for that 
agency, but I am opposed to the Rural 
Electrification Administration or any 
other organization of this Government, 
whatever its name or whatever its activi- 
ties, interfering with the proper prose- 
cution of the war program in which we 
are now engaged. 

May I say further, Mr. Speaker, that 
at the proper time and under proper cir- 
cumstances, when I may have adequate 
time to do it, I shall discuss the Faddis 
report on the floor of the House and I 
invite the attention of every Member to 
this discussion when and if I am privi- 
leged to speak upon it. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi.. If the 
gentleman mentions my name, please 
make his statements on the floor. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the ReEcorp and include 
therein a recent radio address delivered 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
by Elmer Davis. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I am getting 
tired and I know the House is getting 
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tired of this R. E. A. squabble, but I say 
to you that the R. E. A. is not to blame, 
neither are they who are supporting the 
R. E. A. The power companies are still 
fighting this contract of the R. E. A. to 
furnish power to a war-production plant 
in Arkansas. Neither is the R. E. A. in 
anywise interfering with the war pro- 
gram. The interference is coming from 
the Power Trust. On the contrary, 
R. E. A. is helping the war program and 
is doing more than the Faddis committee 
to support the war program right now. 

As Donald Nelson pointed out yester- 
day, this R. E. A. line in Oklahoma and 
Arkansas is under construction to deliver 
20,000 kilowatts of power, over and above 
what power companies could have de- 
livered, to an aluminum plant in Ar- 
kansas. Thus R. E. A. is making a great 
contribution to the war effort and there 
is no waste of copper. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
the gentleman from Minnesota in chal- 
lenging the charge made on the floor yes- 
terday with regard to the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Of course, I can 
speak only for Georgia and Alabama, but 
I know that in those two States the lead- 
ership of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation is composed of men of ability 
and of the very highest integrity. The 
members of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation are practical farmers who till 
the soil. They are rendering the Nation 
a great service. I hope the activities of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
will continue until every farmer in this 
Nation is organized and will be in a posi- 
tion to sit across the table and demand 
equality for American agriculture. 

In my own State there is a rapid in- 
crease in the membership of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. Thousands 
of farmers in my own section have be- 
come members and through their counsel 
and advice they are proving very helpful 
to me in my work here and in my efforts 
to secure ə fair share of the national in- 
come and a higher economic standard for 
those who till the soil and produce the 
food and fiber to feed and clothe the 
people of this Nation, our armed forces, 
and millions in other lands. 


WOULD CALL 5-CENT COIN A “PADDY” 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, when Don- 
ald M. Nelson, head of the War Produc- 
tion Board, was a student in the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1911, his nickname was “Paddy,” 
so R. L., “Bob,” Hill, active in the Mis- 
souri Alumni Association and past presi- 
dent of Rotary International, has sug- 
gested that the new nickelless nickel be 
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called a Paddy. Referring to this, the 
Columbia (Mo.) Tribune says: 


The new nickelless nickel, which will re- 
place the old 5-cent piece under the war pro- 
gram will be called a Paddy if R. L. Hill, 
director of alumni activities at the university, 
has his way. 

Nickel will be removed from the coin for 
use in necessary war tools and is to be re- 
placed with a coin of mixed copper, silver, and 
any other alloy the Director of the Mint de- 
cides upon. 

Naturally a new name is sought for the 
coin, and “sisco,” “cosi,” and “jit” have been 


gested. 

But Hill recalls that Donald Nelson, War 
Production Director, who could be blamed for 
taking the nickel out of a nickel, was nick- 
named Paddy when a student at the univer- 
sity here. And since Nelson is “padding out” 
the nickel with other metals, Hill believes 
that Paddy would be a good name for the 
new 5-cent piece. 


Mr. Speaker, I like the “Paddy” sug- 
gestion, now that we can no longer ap- 
propriately refer to the 5-cent coin as a 
nickel. Yes; and Missouri likes Donald 
Nelson. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a clipping from the Co- 
lumbia (Mo.) Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the legislative program of today 
I may be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and include there- 
in an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the recent discussion in the 
Committee of the Whole on Agriculture 
Yearbooks, let me read a pastoral gem 
from the 1940 Yearbook which appears in 
the chapter entitled “Cultural Setting of 
Agricultural Problems,” by Ralph Turner, 
economic historian of the Social Security 
Board. The excerpt will be found on 
page 1030. This ought to be edifying 
to the farmers: 

However, onc: a subjective tradition breaks 
up, the new material operations may move 
quickly into the new integration, and sub- 
jective elements correlative with modes of 
living supported by the new material oper- 
ations will coalesce into a new tradition. In 
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this process, it should be emphasized, both 
old material and old subjective elements will 
survive, but they will be adapted to the new 
elements, not contrariwise. 

To this process as a whole may be given 
the designation “cultural reorientation.” 

The culminating phase of cultural change 
then becomes the disorganization of the sub- 
jective values of an old culture and their 
reorganization, sometimes along with new 
subjective values, in a new cultural inte- 
gration. In this form cultural development 
can be seen as consisting, in the main, of 
psychological movements; that is, thinking, 
feeling, and acting, which move from syn- 
thesis to synthesis, each synthesis possessing 
coherence in some form. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recor and include therein 
a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


MINNIE C, SANDERS—VETO MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 649) 


The SPEAKER: laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my approval, 
H. R. 3610, a bill for the relief of Minnie 
C. Sanders. 

The bill proposes to provide for the 
payment of the sum of $3,000 to Minnie 
C. Sanders, of Union, N. J., as compen- 
sation for personal injuries sustained by 
her when she was struck by an Army mo- 
torcycle near West Point, N. Y. 

The fact that the accident was due 
to the negligence of the driver of the 
Army motorcycle is not disputed by the 
Army authorities. 

The actual physical injuries sustained 
by the claimant at the time of the acci- 
dent appear to have been of a minor 
character. It is asserted, however, that 
a month later she developed certain nerv- 
ous and physical symptoms which may 
or may not be ascribed to the accident. 
Medical testimony on this question ap- 
pears to be uncertain. Even if, however, 
this doubt were to be resolved in her 
favor, it appears that her list of expendi- 
tures with which she seeks to charge the 
Government includes such items as $425 
for a trip to Florida; the sum of $141.60 
as the cost of five trips to Boston, for the 
purpose of receiving medical treatment 
in that city, although undoubtedly she 
could have received suitable medical 
treatment either in her home town or in 
New York City, which is nearby; and 
about $1,100 for the wages and board 
bills of two household maids hired by 
her for a period of about 9 months. 

The fact that Mrs. Sanders actually 
expended this money is not in dispute. 
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These expenditures are, however, items 
of a type for which the Government 
should not properly reimburse her under 
the circumstances of this claim, 

In view of the fact that the proposed 
payment of $3,000 appears to be excessive, 
I am constrained to withhold my ap- 
proval from the bill. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WuitEe House, March 7, 1942. 


The SPEAKER. The objection of the 
President will be spread at large upon the 
Journal. 

Without objection, the bill, and ac- 
companying document, will be referred 
to the Committee on Claims and ordered 
to be printed. 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1943 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6709) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6709, with 
Mr. Ramspeck in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Jonns] had offered a 
substitute for the pending amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN]. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Jouns] is entitled to rec- 
ognition for 5 minutes on the substitute 
amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Wisconsin permit me to 
propound a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. JOHNS. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the right to object. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to have 3 minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY, I would like to ask what 
paragraph the gentleman has reference 


Mr. TARVER. The paragraph dealing 
with the labor activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. COOLEY. I have an amendment 
to offer on page 64, and that would not 
be affected by this request. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I mod- 
ify my request and ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto close in 13 
minutes, including the time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
may be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again report the substitute 
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amendment of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNS as a sub- 
stitute for the Dirksen amendment: On page 
61, line 8, strike out all of line 8 down to 
line 13. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, may the 
originat amendment be again reported 
also? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
son]. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DIRKSEN: On 
page 61, line 12, after the word “statistics”, 
strike out “$400,000” and insert “$25,000.” 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
asking to strike out all of this $400,000 
because I have discovered since I have 
been in Congress that when you start 
anything of this kind you never get 
through with it and that is the reason 
I have asked to strike out the $25,000, so 
you will not start anybody on a job of 
this kind and add to the list of people 
who are already working. 

As I understand from the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] there are to 
be 125 people employed here to do work 
that I call your particular attention to 
can be done by the people who are going 
to do this running around and getting 
the crop and livestock estimates. There 
is not any reason in the world why these 
men cannot ask one more question, and 
that is if they know of any neighborhood 
where there are any unemployed. I may 
say to you that from my experience the 
farmer knows where the unemployed are 
at the present time. They are either on 
relief or W. P. A., and none of them will 
leave their jobs on W. P. A. to work on a 
farm because they get more on W. P. A. 
That is the situation, and I do not believe 
we need this for the reason stated here 
yesterday by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. They have the Labor Department 
that is gathering these statistics and 
there is no use of adding to this. We 
might just as well cut out this $400.000 
and let the Labor Department and the 
people who are mentioned here in the 
previous section, which has already been 
passed, do this work and save this $400,- 
000 to the country. Another thing, if the 
Government agencies would leave the 
farmers alone for a while and not ask 
them to make out so many reports or 
answer so many questions, they would 
have more time to produce something for 
the war and for the country. This is 
true not only of farmers, but it is true of 
the businessman. The businessman to- 
day is spending a large percentage of his 
time or that of his employees in making 
reports for the Federal Government for 
some kind of work that he is writing me 
and telling me he does not get or want. 

So I hope this substitute for the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois will be adopted by the House so that 
we may save $400,000 on work which can 
be done by others just as well. 

I want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to another thing, and that is that 
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a great many men are going to be called 
into service, and are being called into the 
service, and I do not know where you are 
going to get the men to do this work if 
you do pass the resolution. This is not 
only true of labor, but true of materials, 
We passed here yesterday a three and a 
half million dollar appropriation to build 
roads, and I know out in Brown County, 
or in my home county of Outagamie 
County, they cannot even get a road ma- 
chine to repair the roads they already 
have on account of the priorities. That 
is true of other material we are voting 
here to supply when we know under the 
rules of the Government and on account 
of priorities you cannot get the material 
to do the work with, let alone get the 
labor. 

So I hope this substitute amendment 
will be adopted and that we may save 
the Government and the taxpayers of 
this country at least $400.000. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the adop- 
tion of this substitute will save $400,000, 
and stop another activity designed to in- 
terfere with the proper administration of 
the farm situation in this country. No 
people coming out from Washington, 125 
of them, can do anything constructive 
toward supplying farm labor. If we keep 
the Federal Government from hiring too 
many boys away from the farm through 
the Agricultural Department and its 
committee and agencies, through the W. 
P. A. and the C. C. C. and the N. Y. A., we 
will be contributing a very large amount 
toward helping the farm- employment 
situation. When this item was started 
before the deficiency committee, I was 
opposed to it. I could see no good pur- 
pose to be served by it, and I can see no 
good purpose now. The chairman of the 
committee put the burden of defending it 
upon the deficiency committee. I do not 
have to defend it, because I never have 
been for it. I hope that the House will 
see fit to adopt this amendment and wipe 
out the whole activity. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, as stated 
yesterday, I am not a member of this 
subcommittee and, therefore, am not fa- 
miliar with the facts that justify this 
appropriation, but I gather from state- 
ments made by members of the subcom- 
mittee they were advised that this is an 
agency needed in the war program in 
order that we may be able to carry on a 
farm program that will aid the defense 
program. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser] suggests that if we will 
not take away too many people from 
the farms and put them in industry, there 
will not be any trouble. I agree with him; 
but how are we going to know how many 
are taken from the farms and put into 
industry, and other occupations, unless 
somebody is in a position to tell us, I 
know there is not a mail that comes to 
my office but has complaints on the part 
of farmers because of the lack of farm 
labor. Men have been leaving for months 
to go somewhere, I do not know where. 
I do not know whether the industry into 
which they are being taken is essential 
to the war program or not, and I do not 
know whether they are going into occu- 
pations that would be more essential 
than the farm in this war program. 
Therefore in the absence of any infor- 
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mation to the contrary, I am willing to 
rely upon the interpretation of the evi- 
dence by the Committee as to whether 
or not this is necessary, whether it is 
vital, whether it is important, whether 
it is essential to the agricultural defense 
program. I do not know, and no one has 
suggested that he does, except to say he 
believes that possibly it should not be 
allowed. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman is a 
member of the Labor and Social Secu- 
rity Subcommittee, and is familiar with 
the work of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the broad field in the gath- 
ering of statistics that that organization 
covers. I am sure the gentleman is also 
familiar with the fact that the Congress 
appropriates an exceedingly large sum 
of money to enable that agency under 
the direction of Dr. Lubin to function. 
The question I ask is whether or not 
this proposal, which proposes, in the 
appropriation of $400,000 “to collect, 
compile, analyze, summarize, interpret, 
and publish farm-labor statistics” is not 
fundamentally the work of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor, and cannot that organization 
effectively do this work without setting 
up a new organization in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to do the same 
thing? 

Mr. HARE. And will the gentleman 
please allow me to give an answer to 
that? Evidently he does not know, or 
he would not be making the inquiry. 
He is also a member of the committee 
and is in possession of as many facts as 
I am, and if he does not know whether 
or not it would be able to do it, how 
would he expect me to know? I do 
know this, the Labor Department never 
seems to take much interest in the wel- 
fare of farm labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I tried 
to state yesterday that this provision was 
not initiated by the subcommittee which 
is presenting this bill to the House. It is 
the baby of the Deficiency Subcommittee. 
It may be an illegitimate child. I tried 
as best I could to put the child on their 
doorstep, and asked them to take care of 
it. That committee is headed by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 
who yesterday administered the coup de 
grace to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics with the assistance of the econ- 
omy twins, the gentleman from Virginia 
Mr. Wooprum] and the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. If the 
gentleman will permit, I should be glad 
to explain the genesis of the baby. 

Mr. TARVER. Oh, I ask the gentle- 
man to wait a moment. I talked with 
the gentleman from Virginia this morn- 
ing and asked him to give me his opinion, 
if he thought proper to do so, and he has 
not seen fit to do so. 

The activity was instituted by Con- 
gress on the recommendation of the defi- 
ciency subcommitte in the fall of last 
year. Just what case they had for it they 
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have not told us. We are undertaking to 
attempt to justify it in the same volume 
as it was instituted by them, with a cut 
of $100,000. If you want to cut it out, if 
you feel the Deficiency Subcommittee has 
not justified this alleged extravagance 
which they began, then all I can say, 
“Help yourself to the mustard.” 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The 
gentleman lays the baby on my doorstep. 
All I can say is “It is a child of indiscre- 
tion and I am ashamed of it.” 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr, JoHuns}. 

The substitute amendment was agreed 


Will the 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment as amended by the sub- 
stitute. 

The amendment as amended by the 
substitute was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tobacco Inspection and Tobacco Stocks 
and Standards Acts: To enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of an act entitle “An act to estab- 
lish and promote the use of standards of 
classification for tobacco, to provide and 
maintain an official tobacco-inspection serv- 
ice, and for other purposes,” approved Au- 
gust 23, 1935 (7 U S. C. §11-511q). and an 
act entitled “An act to provide for the col- 
lection and publication of statistics of to- 
bacco by the Department of Agriculture,” 
approved January 14, 1929 (7 U. S. C. 501- 
508), as amended, $646,660. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Coorey: On 


page 64, line 4, after the word “amended”, 
strike out “$646,660” and insert “$850,000.” 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes, d 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the 
interest of time, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee if he will 
not accept this amendment. The pur- 
pose of my amendment is to increase the 
amount provided for the Tobacco Inspec- 
tion Act so as to conform with the figure 
set forth in the record by Mr. Kitchen, 
of the Department. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no authority from the subcommittee to 
accept the gentleman’s amendment. I 
hope to have an opportunity to explain 
my own individual position with regard 
to it after the gentleman has concluded. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, in Mr. 
Kitchen’s testimony before the commit- 
tee in response to a question asked by Mr. 
Tarver, whose question was as follows: 

How much money would be necessary in 


order for you to provide this service for all of 
the tobacco markets? 


Mr. Kitchen replied: 


We have only made rather general esti- 
mates, but if this appropriation were increased 
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to around $850,200 or $900,000, with present 
operating costs, I think we can take care of 
the whole situation. 


The 1942 Budget carried a figure of 
$665,575. The Bureau of the Budget rec- 
ommended $671,660. Mr. Kitchen sug- 
gests that we need at least $850,000. 

So that you may understand just how 
important this amendment is I would like 
to call attention to the fact that in the 
burley section there are 43 burley mar- 
kets. All 43 of those markets have the 
benefit of this very valuable service to the 
tobacco farmers. In the fire-cured area 
there are 12 markets. All 12 of those 
have this service available. In the flue- 
cured area there are 75 markets and only 
26 markets are able, under the present 
appropriation, to receive this service. 

The committee has written into this 
law a provision which requires the Ad- 
ministration to distribute the money 
throughout the entire tobacco-growing 
area, which means just this, that in Ken- 
tucky and in the fire-cured area they may 
lose the service on one market or two 
markets, or more. If the service is ex- 
tended to the flue-cured area, which will 
be most likely since the money has to be 
prorated throughout the entire area, you 
will have a bad situation in the burley 
area and the fire-cured area, because the 
service will have to be withdrawn from 
some of those markets which, according 
to Mr. Kitchen, will in all probability re- 
sult in the market being closed. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to 
undertake to sell this program to this 
House all over again. The matter was 
thoroughly discussed when the bill was 
passed. It is an invaluable service that 
is being rendered to the tobacco farmers, 
If you have read the record you can ap- 
preciate just how important this grad- 
ing information is to the farmers of the 
country. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman means of 
course that unless the amendment is 
adopted this service to the different mar- 
kets will be curtailed? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. MAY. And if the gentleman’s 
amendment is adopted, then it will be 
uniform for all? 

Mr. COOLEY. If my amendment is 
adopted the money will be sufficient to 
make the service available on all mar- 
kets, but it does not necessarily mean 
that the service will be acceptable on all 
markets, because before it can be placed 
on the market, two-thirds of the farmers 
of that particular marketing area have 
to vote in a referendum in favor of the 
service. 

If I may be permitted to read just one 
excerpt from Mr. Kitchen’s testimony 
you will better understand what I mean. 

Mr. Kitchen’s statement is as follows: 

I might state here just as a matter of 
information, that we, of course, do not check 
all resales, but we did compile records of 719 
resales last year, and out of those 719 resales 
where the original bids had been rejected, 
592 of them netted an increase of $3.94 per 
hundred pounds, or 27.2 percent more than 
the original bid. In 64 cases there was prac- 
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tically no betterment in the return, and in 63 
resales, the resale price averaged $3.24 per 
hundredweight less than the original sale. 
But for the 719 resales, there was a net return 
upon resale of approximately 23 percent over 
the price originally offered. 


For the 719 resales, there was a net 
return on resale of approximately 23 per- 
cent over the original price offered. You 
can see from this what it means to the 
farmer who puts his tobacco on the floor. 
He has no idea on earth about the grade, 
because the companies keep their grades 
and those grades are not made available 
to the farmer. A farmer brings his to- 
bacco to the warehouse floor and unless 
he has this inspection service he is abso- 
lutely and completely at the mercy of the 
buyers. The buyer comes along and he 
grades it and places a bid on it and the 
poor farmer stands there in amazement 
and wonder and does not know what to 
do. But here on these markets where 
they have inspections the Government 
man comes along and grades his tobacco 
for him and tells him what it is worth. 
He can turn the tag on it, see what it is 
worth, and sell it on the same warehouse 
floor on the same day; and, as pointed 
out by Mr. Kitchen, get what his tobacco 
is worth. I think the service is valuable 
in all tobacco-growing areas and that 
the amount of money involved here 
should not be denied to the tobacco 
farmers, because it provides only the 
same opportunity on all of the markets 
of the country. 

Mr. EDMISTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. EDMISTON. If the gentleman’s 
amendment prevails this same service 
will be extended to all tobacco areas? 

Mr. COOLEY. To all tobacco areas, 
and it will not result in crippling or cur- 
tailing the number of markets having the 
service in some sections of Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky and other places 
where they now have the service. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. As I understand 
the situation, unless this amendment is 
adopted the burley markets will be cut 
about three-eighths. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know exactly 
what the results will be. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. In other words, 
the burley market would be without in- 
spection service and would be closed; 
and when you come to the Dark tobacco 
about three-quarters of the markets 
would lose inspection service. 

Mr. COOLEY. I assume the. gentle- 
man’s figures are correct. I would like 
to refer to just one other statement from 
Mr. Kitchen, in which he said: 

For a time I think they actually had to 
close the markets for a few. days, because 
there was such a severe protest from the 


producers because of the lack of inspection 
facilities, 


T hope this amendment will be adopted. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not speaking particularly in opposition to 
the amendment or in favor of it. I sim- 
ply want to give you the facts in regard 


to this subject matter as I understand 
them to be. 


This is another child of the indiscre- 
tion of the deficiency subcommittee. The 
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subcommittee on agricultural appropria- 
tions last year provided an amount for 
this tobacco-inspection service which was 
increased in the Senate by $211,000. 

We went to conference on the matter 
and finally agreed on an increase of $94,- 
000, and the conference report was adopt- 
ed. We provided in our bill as has been 
done theretofore that these inspection 
services should be prorated to markets 
for the several types of tobacco in pro- 
portion to the total number of existing 
markets for each type in the several 
areas. After our bill had been passed, 
gentlemen from the burley and fire-cured 
tobacco areas went before the deficiency 
committee, first I believe in the Senate, 
although I may be mistaken as to that, 
and secured an additional appropriation 
of $131,000 for this inspection service. 
The members of the subcommittee on 
agricultural appropriations, as far as I 
know, with the possible exception of the 
then chairman, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], knew nothing about 
the procedure before the deficiency com- 
mittee. 

It was provided in connection with the 
report of the Senate committee, that that 
$131,000 should be used altogether for 
the burley and fire-cured tobacco mar- 
kets. The result has been that an appro- 
priation in excess of that recommended 
by this subcommittee was procured 
through the deficiency committee; and, 
in addition, full inspection was provided 
for all of the fire-cured and burley mar- 
kets. Twelve fire-cured markets and 43 
burley markets have been serviced in full, 
100 percent. The flue-cured markets and 
the dark air-cured markets, and the 
Maryland markets have not been serv- 
iced in full. z 

The fiue-cured markets number 75, and 
constitute more than 50 percent of the 
total number of markets. Because of this 
proyision made through the instrumen- 
tality of the deficiency bill, the flue-cured 
markets are having only a 35-percent 
service; that is, 35 percent of their mar- 


- kets are served, whereas the fire-cured 


and burley markets are served 100 per- 
cent. 

When our committee came to view the 
subject matter again in connection with 
the pending bill, we thought we ought to 
restore the basis for the distribution of 
these funds which had existed before the 
deficiency committee took action; so we 
provide in our report that the amount of 
this appropriation shall be prorated to 
the several markets in proportion to the 
total number of existing markets of each 
type in the several areas. The represen- 
tatives of burley markets recognize the 
fairness of that proposal, but they feel 
that all the markets should be served. 
So do I. I feel it is unfair to the tobacco 
growers of one area in the United States 
to say to them that you can only have 35 
percent of your markets served with this 
inspection, yet in other areas of the 
United States 100 percent of the mar- 
kets may be served. I think this is a very 
beneficial service. I think it is of very 
great value to the tobacco producers and, 
being of such great value, there is no rea- 
son why any markets should be accorded 
any different treatment from that ac- 
corded others. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
see any reason why one area should be 
accorded ful’ measure of inspection and 
other areas only substantially one-third 
of their requirements. So far as I am 
concerned, and I am speaking only as 
an individual member of the subcommit- 
tee, not being authorized to speak for 
my colleagues, in fairness this service 
should be provided in equa measure for 
all of the tobacco markets of the United 
States. In my opinion, it is discrimina- 
tory to provide it for some and not pro- 
vide it for all. In view of the very great 
reductions which have already been ac- 
complished in this bill in connection with 
other matters, it seems to me that fair- 
ness to these people would justify the 
adoption of the gentleman’s amendment, 

Mr. O'NEAL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. O'NEAL. The effect of the amend- 
ment is to carry out just what the gen- 
tleman has said; that is, give inspection 
to all of them? 

Mr. TARVER. That is right. Cer- 
tainly if inspection is not given to all of 
them, then the funds ought to be pro- 
rated among the different types of to- 
bacco on the different markets equitably. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is it not a fact that 
under this provision calling for the funds 
to be prorated unless my amendment is 
adopted it will probably result in irrep- 
arable injury to some of the markets 
that now have the service? 

Mr. TARVER. It will result in the 
taking away of the inspection from some 
of the markets and giving it to markets 
of other types of tobacco. We can pro- 
rate the service equitably, as had always 
been done before the deficiency commit- 
tee acted in this matter. 

Mr. LEAVY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr, LEAVY. May I say as a member 
of the subcommittee that I am in accord 
with the position the gentleman has 
taken. I would not feel justified in op- 
posing the pending amendment. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the mem- 
bership of the House wants to treat the 
tobacco growers fairly. Since the in- 
spection service has been inaugurated on 
the tobacco floors, there has been a 
marked improvement in the price the 
tobacco grower gets for his tobacco. 
This service has furnished the tobacco 
grower, the dirt farmer, with expert 
knowledge as to just what grade his to- 
bacco should be put in, and when the 
buyer offers him a price not in keeping 
with what that particular grade should 
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bring he has a right to turn his tag and 
have a resale. Heretofore the tobacco 
grower was absolutely at the mercy of 
the purchaser, because, for instance, tak- 
ing burley tobacco, there are sixty-some 
grades. The tobacco growers did not 
know those grades. They had no way of 
obtaining the knowledge and they did 
not know whether they were receiving a 
fair price or a price that was not fair; 
consequently, before we had the grading 
service, two farmers on adjoining farms, 
raising the same grade of tobacco, one 
would get 15 cents for his tobacco and his 
neighbor would get 25 or 30 cents for 
tobacco of the same grade. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. - 

Mr. KEEFE. Iam not certain I heard 
the amendment read so far as the amount 
that it is proposed to increase this item is 
concerned. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. It is about $200,000. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman ad- 
dress himself to the amount of the in- 
crease in this appropriation? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I will do that now. 
It is about $200,000, and if we succeed in 
securing the adoption of this amendment 
we will be able to put the inspection serv- 
ice on all of the floors for which graders 
can be obtained. Of course, it takes time 
to train graders, and even if we had suffi- 
cient money to put graders on all floors, 
we could not find the graders. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr, COOLEY. Is it not a fact that 
although we are increasing the amount 
by $200,000 there is not any likelihood 
that the entire amount will be actually 
used because the amount used will depend 
upon the availability of qualified in- 
spectors? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. You can only put 
inspectors on these floors as they are 
trained. Here is where we will suffer 
irreparable injury: Let us take the burley 
growers who have been interested in this 
service over the years. 

We have 100-percent inspection service 
on the burley floors. If the amendment 
is defeated and the money appropriated 
prorated, you will curtail the burley in- 
spection service three-eighths; in other 
words, three-eighths of the burley mar- 
kets will be without inspection service. 
Three-fourths of the dark tobacco in- 
spection service will be eliminated, 
When you eliminate this service from a 
market you absolutely destroy that mar- 
ket, because the farmers will take their 
tobacco hundreds of miles to get to a 
market that has the service. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Chairman,’ will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. I suggest to the gen- 
tleman that he might also remind the 
House that this product has paid annu- 
ally and will pay this year approximately 
$700,000,000 into the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN, I think the House 
is familiar with the fact that the tobacco 
tax has been putting into the Federal 
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Treasury year in and year out from $650,- 
000.000 to 8700, 000,000, and this year, I 
understand, the tax will bring in about 
8800, 000,000. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I wish to 
commend the gentleman’s statement. I 
wonder if the gentleman would develop 
the fact that the buyers of this tobacco 
are limited to some four or five great 
concerns in this country, and without the 
grading the tobacco grower will be at 
the mercy of the large tobacco buyers. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky is exactly right. Most of 
the tobacco is bought by three or four 
large companies. They have expert buy- 
ers on every floor that know tobacco 
from A to Z and can tell the grade as 
soon as they cast their eyes on a basket. 
They are on one side of the tobacco row 
when the sale takes place, and the poor 
old dirt farmer on the other side, who, 
without this service, does not know what 
grade of tobacco he has. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. If the service is cut to the 
point that the grading service cannot be 
extended to all the markets, how will the 
Department of Agriculture decide just 
which markets it will hold and which will 
be crushed; and will not that be the 
result? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Ido not know how 
the Department would make that deter- 
mination. At best it would be an unfair 
determination, and it would practically 
destroy the markets off which the inspec- 
tors were taken. 

Let me impress upon you that the to- 
bacco grower has to work about 13 months 
a year to produce a crop of tobacco. The 
Government never did a better thing for 
the farmer, especially the tobacco farmer, 
than to pass the Inspection Act, which 
put the tobacco grower in possession of 
knowledge as to the grade and the type 
of his tobacco when he offered it for sale. 

If you have ever been on a tobacco 
market, I do not have to tell you that to- 
bacco is sold at a rapid rate by an auc- 
tioneer who speaks in an unknown 
tongue. Here is an expert on one side 
representing the great tobacco com- 
panies, and on the other side are the poor 
old tobacco growers, who, unless given 
inspection, are not in possession of 
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knowledge as to the grades of their to- 
bacco. If any class in America needs 
protection a little more than another 
class, it is the tobacco growers when their 
tobacco is being sold on the warehouse 
floors. All we ask is that they be pro- 
tected. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
JENNINGS}. 

Mr. JENIYINGS. Mr. Chairman, I sin- 
cerely hope that this amendment is 
adopted. In my deliberate judgment, in 
the light of my knowledge of the con- 
ditions existing in the sections of the 
country where tobacco is grown, this 
amendment will mean additional millions 
of dollars to the growers. 

As has just been stated, unless you 
have ever attended a tobacco auction you 
do not know what it means. There are 
long rows of the tobacco in the baskets. 
The farmers who produce the tobacco 
troop along behind the auctioneer, and 
he speaks in an unknown tongue. The 
grower is absolutely at the mercy of the 
auctioneer and the four or five buyers. 

The inspections that have been af- 
forded under appropriations similar to 
this one furnished the grading of to- 
bacco so that the farmer has known what 
his tobacco was worth. Under this sys- 
tem of inspection imposition cannot be 
practiced upon the farmer. By this in- 
creased appropriation an inspector will 
be afforded for every market, and thereby 
the little fellows will have protection. 
Most of the men who grow tobacco in my 
country grow from two-fifths of an acre 
to an acre of tobacco, and it is the prin- 
cipal source of cash income to them. For 
that reason, I hope this amendment is 
adopted. 

Mr. GORE, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, with whose valu- 
able help it has been my privilege to wage 
a fight for the past several months in 
behalf of the tobacco growers of Tennes- 


see. 

Mr. GORE. May I compliment the 
gentleman on being a valiant and never- 
failing soldier when it comes to fighting 
for the welfare of the little tobacco farm- 
ers whom he represents. Will the gentle- 
man not point out that all the burley 
tobacco markets already have this grad- 
ing, and if this is taken away it will crush 
the markets which do not have it? Un- 
less the farmers have their tobacco 
graded it is not possible for them to ob- 
tain a loan through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is absolutely 
true. The graders will be withdrawn 
from these markets, and the loan priv- 
ilege withdrawn. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. How 
much is the appropriation being cut 
under what we had last year? r 

Mr. JENNINGS. It is cut $25,000. 
However, the markets have increased, 
and the inspections have been extended 
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now under the act to markets that here- 
tofore have not had them, and they are 
taking away the inspections from the 
burley tobacco. In other words, unless 
this amendment is adopted, many of the 
burley tobacco markets that have here- 
tofore had Government inspection will, 
during the coming selling season, have 
no inspection. The growers in Tennes- 
see, Virginia, and Kentucky, and per- 
haps other States, will be deprived of this 
help. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. All of 
this tobacco must be sold at one of these 
markets where the auctioneer uses an 
unknown tongue. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Absolutely. You 
have to get into the various markets to 
sell your tobacco. And if inspection is 
withdrawn from some of them the farm- 
ers will have to haul their tobacco many 
miles farther to reach a market where 
inspection can be had. 

Here is another fact. These markets 
are, as a rule, owned by the farmers 
themselves. Then there is this addi- 
tional reason for the adoption of this 
amendment. Farm labor is being 
siphoned off the farms by the increased 
wages paid in industrial enterprises, and 
the cash that this tobacco crop brings 
the small farmer and the tenant farmer 
helps to induce labor to remain on the 
farm. The income from the sale of to- 
bacco comes in during December and 
January and, as I have stated, is the 
small farmer’s chief cash crop. The pro- 
tection afforded the tobacco farmers by 
this amendment and by the Government 
inspection made possible by it is neces- 
sary; it is necessary in helping the 
farmer to make his contribution to the 
increased production of food. Our people 
are having trouble to keep their farms 
going because they cannot compete with 
2 and eight- and ten-dollar-a-day 

r. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Without 
proper inspection, the tobacco farmer is 
entirely in the hands of these four or 
five great tobacco concerns that control 
the markets, and unless his tobacco is 
inspected he does not know its grade. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Yes; that is true. 
And that is one of the reasons why this 
amendment should be adopted. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHAPMAN. ] 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not expect even to attempt to add any- 
thing to what has already been said by 
these gentlemen who are so thoroughly 
conversant with this problem. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HAINES. I was interested in the 
statement by my friend from Tennessee 
and I was wondering whether or not this 
call that is put on over the radio is an 
exaggeration of what actually takes place 
in these warehouses. 

Mr. JENNINGS. It is an exact dupli- 
cation except that it is not as bad over 
the radio. 
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Mr. CHAPMAN. I may answer the 
gentleman by saying that that act is put 
on by auctioneers who actually sell to- 
bacco on the tobacco markets that are 
being discussed here today. 

Mr. HAINES. I do not see how the 
tobacco farmer can understand what 
they say. 

Mr, CHAPMAN. They cannot. 

Mr. HAINES. Has there been a 
change in the method of selling tobacco 
since this inspection service has been 
established? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. There has been no 
change since the inspection service was 
established. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Will the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kentucky in- 
form us in what manner this will help 
our defense efforts? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Yes. There is no 
group of people in America that con- 
tributes more to the defense effort than 
does the agricultural population. We 
have been talking in terms of millions 
and billions. This product alone pays 
this year approximately $700,000,000 in 
taxes to the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me say 
that during my 17 years of service on this 
floor I have advocated many measures 
which I believed were of great importance 
to the welfare of the tobacco growers of 
this country, but never have I spoken on 
one which I believe was more important 
than is the adoption of this amendment 
here today. : 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The . The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cool Ex]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS 

Salaries and expenses: For necessary ex- 
penses, including nct to exceed $163,481 for 
personal services in the District of Columbia, 
c. the Bureau of Home Economics for con- 
ducting either independently or in coopera- 
tion with other agencies, investigations of the 
relative utility and economy of agricultural 
products for food, clothing, and other uses in 
the home, with special suggestions of plans 
and methods for the more effective utilization 
of such products for these purposes, and such 
economic investigations, including housing 
and household buying, as have for their pur- 
pose the improvement of the rural home, and 
for disseminating useful information on this 
subject, $368,890. 


THE BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is the agency 
chiefly responsible for taking care of the 
interests not only of the farm wife but of 
the homes of America. The studies 
which are being made are required for 
an all-out war effort. 

Listed below are some of the high lights 
of the work as it relates specifically to 
defense activities. The Bureau of Home 
Economics is the only Federal research 
agency that can answer questions from 
the home front such as those listed below. 
It has the research staff to furnish the 
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basic data for replies to homemakers’ 
questions. 

How can families conserve food—how 
can and dry foods take the pressure 
off factories and freight? 

How can homemakers stretch the fam- 
ily supply of woolen garments? 

How can they conserve equipment? 

How adjust family budgets to meet 
higher cost of living, pay higher taxes, 
and buy Defense bonds? 

How plan family living in wartime so 
that essentials for health are provided 
but nonessentials are given up to help win 
the war? 

How can the homemaker feed her fam- 
ily adequately in wartime when there are 
some food shortages? 

What sort of food should the defense 
worker have? . 

The Bureau also helps war agencies— 
War Production Board and others—by 
providing fundamental facts based upon 
its accumulated research. Examples are 
given below: 

Facts about food are provided the 
Lend-Lease Administrator in order that 
he may know about the nutritive value 
of what is being shipped as compared to 
alternative foods, the value of concen- 
trates, dehydrated products, and the like. 

Information as to wearing qualities of 
wool mixed with rayon and cotton, in 
order to help manufacturers use the limit- 
ed supplies of wool for civilians most 
effectively. 

Use of cotton for hose and other gar- 
ments, replacing silk, nylon, and possibly 
rayon. 

How to prevent mildew—facts as ap- 
plicable to soldiers’ tents as to household 
goods. 

Information for O. P. A. as to what 
farm families need, so that scarce ma- 
terials can be allocated where necessary, 
such as how many families have sewing 
machines—facts needed for providing 
materials so that repairs can be made. 

How many farm families must have 
rubber boots and the like. 

Following is a more detailed statement 
of the types of information which have 
been supplied by the Bureau to defense 
agencies on their requests. Some of these 
data can be compiled from past studies. 
In many cases this requires additional 
laboratory studies. The research pro- 
gram of the Bureau of Home Economics 
has been completely redirected to meet 
these and other problems which have 
arisen in connection with consumers’ 
part in the war effort. 

BUREAU oF HOME ECONOMICS SERVICES TO 

OTHER AGENCIES 
WAR DEPARTMENT AND OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY 
MANAGEMENT 

1, Cost-of-living data for village families, 
including formulation of maintenance budg- 
ets and determination of present costs. 

2. Data on family expenditures for shoes, 
on rents, on standards for consumers’ goods, 
etc. 

3. Data on use of aluminum in household 
equipment, and recommendations for sub- 
stitutes. 

4. Treating and testing samples of fabrics 
for mildew-proofing properties. 

5. Consumption data that applies to de- 
fense problems. 

6. Data on refrigerator ownership. 
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7. Nutritive value of commercial and home- 
baked breads, cost of home-baked bread, com- 
mercial-bread substitutes. 

8. Figures on family food consumption. 

9. Statement on zinc needs for home can- 
ning. 

10. Estimate of consumption of furnishings 
and equipment. 

11. Value and consumption of bananas. 

12. Estimates of sugar consumption. 

13. Lists of household equipment compiled 
showing materials and features of construc- 
tion to assist them in regulating design dur- 
ing the emergency. 

14. Prepared statistical information on the 
saturation of washing machines, the number 
manufactured in 1940, and anticipated num- 
ber of homes to be wired for electric service 
in 1941. 

15. Tabulation of results of survey made to 
determine the essential characteristics to be 
retained in household equipment. 

16. Cost of maintenance budget. 

17. Information on mildew research. 

18. Preparation of an article for consumer 
prices. 

19. Preparation of information about buy- 
ing school clothes. 

20. Conference on floor coverings. 

21. Discussions on colorfastness. 

22. Discussions on the problem of coopera- 
tive work on textile standards. 

23. Classifications and definitions for up- 
holstery fabrics. 

24. Table showing median income for cities 
in money-disbursement study. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT 


1. Furnishing plans on kitchen units for 
Navy housing. 

2. Ran tests for mildew resistance and for 
bacteriostatic and bactericidal properties of 
chemically treated fabric and of rubber under 
washed, unwashed, and sterilized conditions. 

3. Computation of nutritive value of ra- 
tions. 

4. Information on fabrics given on anti- 
bacterial treatment. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS 

1. Aid in selecting cooking equipment to 
be sent to Britain. 

2. Requests for knitting instructions. 

3. Collecting and assembling material on 
bedding. 

4. Vitamin analyses and tests of quality for 
special foods to be shipped abroad to refugees 
or prisoners of war. 

5. Information on nutritive value of special 
foods to be shipped abroad to war zones and 
assistance on manuscript for teaching Red 
Cross nutrition workers. 

6. Information on clothing. 

NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 

1. Summarizing the vitamin content of 
foods for use of committee studying food 
needs of Nation in relation to national de- 
fense This entails a review of world’s litera- 
ture in this field. 

2. Investigation of the vitamin values of 
processed, dehydrated, and concentrated foods 
in preparation for national emergencies. 

3. Nutritive value of Army Ration C. 

4. Preparation of food budgets for diets 
meeting the new standards issued by the 
foods and nutrition committee. (Also re- 
quested by the Vice President.) 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON NUTRITION IN DEFENSE 

1. Assistance in formulating national pro- 
gram and preparing for national nutrition 
conference, including radio talks, preparation 
of technical material for committees, assem- 
bling bibliographies and data from various 
research studies. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


1. Statement on saving of nutritive value 
in whole wheat. 

2. Revision of minimum standards for 
storage space and equipment with plans to 
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illustrate different types of kitchen arrange- 
ment. 

3. Prepared specifications for electric wash- 
ing machine. 

4. Tested the home mill for grinding wheat 
in the farm home. 

5. Tested the electric drier for the drying 
ot fruit and vegetables in the farm home. 

6. Prepared recipes from wheat flour ground 
in electric farm mills. 

UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY 
1, Methods of evaluating home-produced 
food. 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
1. Check material for utensil publication. 
BRITISH FOOD MISSION 
1. Estimate of animal protein needs. 
NATIONAL CHILD RESEARCH CENTER 

1. Assisted by supervising installation of 
new kitchen and pantry equipment and 
lighting. 

SELF-HELP EXCHANGE 

1. Instructing and supervising the com- 
munity canning. 

CENTRAL HOUSING COMMITTEE 

1. Minimum standards for storage space 
and equipment with plans to illustrate dif- 
ferent types of kitchen arrangement. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 

1. Tested samples of felt. 
SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 

1. Data on standards of living. 

2. Cooperation in work on budgets for aged. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

1. Checked statement on German diets in 
1937 versus 1927. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

1. Farm material for version of farm wife 
buying. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

1. Information on clothing consumption. 

2. “Oxol” tested for its stain-removing 
property. 

3. Information on testimony regarding 

ol. 

4. Data on calories. 

5. Furnishing information regarding cer- 
tain consumer goods. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

1. Data on radio ownership. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

1. Data on standard budgets. 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 

1, Facts for formulating policies for State 
grants for food and clothing for old-age as- 
sistance. 

2. Furnishing data on ratio of net to gross 
farm income. 

8. Revision of cleaning manual to meet 
home economics education needs. 

National Youth Administration 

1. Planning kitchen for National Youth 
Administration centers, and preparing lists 
of equipment. 

2. Plans for lodges, houses, etc. 

8. Information on clothing; selecting and 
making up illustrative material on clothing; 
and selection and preparation of patterns. 

4. Plans for resident kitchens and lists of 
equipment needed. 

FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 

1. Data on family expenditure in villages 
weighted for North and West. 

2. Tested samples of overcoating. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

1. Information on statistical data available 
concerning family expenditures for Com- 
merce regional staff offices. 

2. Furnished information on weights and 
yarn numbers of cotton hosiery; on the quan- 
tity of cotton required for yarns, weights of 
completed hose, yarn numbers, and machine 
gages. 
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National Bureau of Standards 


1, Helped with a study of fabrics in rela- 
tion to their weave and weight. 

2. Data on test for mildew resistance. 

3. Data on fluidity test. 

4. Data on classification of upholstery fab- 
rics. 

POST DEFENSE PLANNING COMMITTEE 
1. Work on nutrition program. Ls 


NATIONAL CONSUMER RETAIL COUNCIL 
COMMITTEE 


1. Preparing informative label for house- 
hold refrigerators. 


BRITISH SUPPLY COUNCIL IN NORTH AMERICA 


1. Worked out formula for an ice cream 

that does not use cream or milk. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Office of the Secretary 

1, Data on pressure cookers. 

2. Estimated income distribution of farm 
families in 1940. 

3. Assembling and discussing food esti- 
mates. 

4. Food distribution report. 

5. Table on nutritive values of vegetables. 

6. Estimate of metal need for home can- 


7. Participation in goals for agriculture 
work. 

8. Computing increases, necessary to meet 
1942 goals for agriculture. 

9. Contributions to recipients’ diets made 
by surplus foods. 

10. Nutritive value of German and Ameri- 
can dietaries in Monthly Labor Review article. 

11. Plans for county agriculture building. 

Farm Security Administration 

1. Garments bought and prices paid by 
low-income farm families. 

2. Data on nutritive value per pound of 
selected food materials and revision of food 
standards for farm family living. 

3. Food budgets and diet plans for Puerto 
Rico. 

4. Information on farm-family expendi- 
tures. 

5. Information on family living and food 
budgets. 

6. Food budget advice. 

7. Standard budgets. 

8. Preparation of hand-iron specifications. 

9. Identification of fibers in two fabrics. 

10. Planning and making low-cost coat for 
child. 

Extension Service 

1. Computing total annual food require- 
ments for farm family living. 

2. Table showing relative value of different 
kinds of vegetables as sources of minerals 
and vitamins. 

3. Income data for Southeast. 

4. Assistance in formulating plans for 
studies of extension methods in home man- 
agement. 

5. Preparation of report on vegetables for 
garden conference. 

6. Furnishing comparative lists of kitchen 
utensils suggested by different authorities. 

7. Preparation of bibliography on home 
improvement. 

8. Equipment films. 

9. Exhibit for the national 4-H Club camp. 

Surplus Marketing Administration 

1. Expenditures for food of various-sized 
families and recommendations for orange 
stamp purchases by families with $100 or 
more per month income. 

2. Determination of money value of home 
or community center canned surplus fruits 
and vegetables produced and canned by Farm 
Security women for school lunches. 

3. Metal needs for home canning. 

4. Family food record for 8. M. A. dietary 
study. 

5. Nutritive value list for 18 fruit products. 

6. Furnished material for film strips and 
accompanying lectures, 
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7. Supplied information on waterproofing 
farm fabrics. 

8. Furnished specifications for corduroy. 

9. Tested breaking strength of duck. 

10. Tested food products for shipment 
abroad and domestic consumption. 

11. Series of consumer publications on foods 
distributed through blue stamp plan; for ex- 
ample, eggs in low-cost meals, dried fruits in 
low-cost meals, green vegetables in low-cost 
meals, and dried beans and peas in low-cost 
meals. 


Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


1. Statement on egg consumption. 

2. Material for Consumer Guide on cloth- 
ing, equipment, and food 

3. Income data for Southeast, 

4. True-false questions for Guide. 

4. Material on family-food consumption to 
be used as a basis for food-production goals. 

6. Information on mildew-proofing cotton 
Unters. 

Forest Service 


1. Information on mildew resistance. 

2. Consultation on mildew-preventing 
treatments that could be used for seed bed 
covering fabrics, 


Bureau of Animal Industry 


1. Furnished information on textiles. 

2. Supplied information on patents and on 
suiting samples. 

3. Supplied information on cotton hosiery. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

1. Price data on furnishings and equip- 
ment. 

2. Table showing census data for consumer 
purchases study farm sections. 

3. Table showing sources of Southeast 
farm income. 

4. Data on money income of farm families. 

5. Estimates for medical care for farm 
families, 

6. Food budgets. 

7. Standard budgets. 

8. Surplus and deficit consumption for dif- 
ferent units. 
ae Material from consumer purchases study 

es. 

10. Reviewing manuscript. 

11. Data from furnishings and equipment 
tabulations to be used in constructing weights 
for index of electrical equipment purchases 
by farm families. 

12. Information on retabulation of farm 
income data and use of punch cards. 

13. Consumer purchases study data on 
home-produced food. 

14. Estimate of rubber rings required for 
home canning. 

Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and 

Engineering 

1. Data on heating facilities. 

2. Approximating the anticipated amount 
of different materials to be used for house- 
hold equipment in the coming year. 

3. House plans. 

4. Information 
research, 

5. Furnished information on starch and 
cellulose. 

6. Treated and tested cotton bagging, jute, 
and osnaburg for resistance to rotting. 

7. Furnished tables on vitamin values, 


Agricultural Marketing Service 


1. Furnished information on stripping 
wool, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


General administrative expenses: For nec- 
essary expenses for general administrative 
purposes, including the salary of the Chief of 
the Soil Conservation Service and other per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia, 
$501,315: Provided, That no part of the money 
appropriated in this paragraph shall be avail- 
able for expenditure if any emergency appro- 
priations are made available for administra- 
tive expenses in administering the funds pro- 
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vided in regular appropriations to the Soil 
Conservation Service. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DIRKSEN: On 
page 71, line 6, strike out “$501,315” and in- 
sert “$250,000.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that my two other amendments be re- 
ported to the Committee at this time for 
information. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. DIRKSEN! 

On page 71, line 19, strike out “$1,314,429” 
and insert “$700,000.” 

On page 72, line 3, strike out “$20,510,812” 
and insert “$10,510,812.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
three amendments trat were just re- 
ported all relate to the curtailment of 
the activities of the Soil Conservation 
Service, which was created by Congress 
in 1935. If these amendments are adopt- 
ed, they will decrease the amount for 
Salaries and expenses by $250,000 and 
will decrease the amount for soil- 
moisture investigations by $700,000, and 
decrease the amount for project opera- 
tions in the field by approximately $10,- 
000,000, making a total saving of ap- 
proximately eleven and one-half million 
dollars. Let me advance 10 reasons why 
I believe all of these amendments ought 
tu be adopted. The first reason is that 
the dirt farmers are for these amend- 
ments and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and organized agriculture so 
stated to the committee that this ac- 
tivity can be curtailed to the amount 
suggested in the amendments, so that 
the saving of $11,000,000 can be made. 

The second reason is that here you 
have an ideal example of an expanding 
bureaucracy in the Government service. 
They have kad 905 people working in 
Washington; they have 1,583 people in 
the regional offices; 838 persons in the 
area offices; and they have 11,216 on the 
projects, making for 1942 a total of 
14,544 persons. That is the size of 2 
small Army divisions, working on the 
subject of soil conservation. In their 
over-all pay roll they have expended for 
personal service last year $35,449,000, and 
the amazing thing about that figure is 
that it is far in excess of the amount 
carried in this bill. I will tell you where 
they got the rest of their money. They 
got $2,000,000 out of land utilization; 
they got $11,000,000 from the Civilian 
Conservation Corps; they got $227,000 
out of the water-facilities fund; $350,000 
out of the emergency water facilities; 
and $128,000 from farm forestry; flood 
relief, $1,028,000; emergency relief, $1,- 
600,000. Here is a grand army of 14,544 
persons who in 1942 have been engaged 
in the business of soil conservation and 
related activities. Let me make it clear 
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that this does not deal with soil-con- 
servation payments. This money is for 
personnel, and for soil moisture demon- 
strations, and for projects operations on 
the land. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish the gentleman would 
emphasize that these are not soil-con- 
servation payments. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. These are not soil- 
conservation payments. This is wholly 
for soil projects on the land and work on 
soil erosion. The fourth reason is that 
since 1937 we have expended over 
$3,000,000 in the administration of this 
agency, over $9,000,000 for soil-moisture 
investigations, and over $145,000,000 on 
project operations. The fifth reason is 
that it is a duplication. It is a duplica- 
tion of the extension stations we have 
everywhere in the country, and page 299 
of the hearings reveals a break-down of 
the number of county agents in the 
country under the Extension Service. 
We have 9,277 people in the Extension 
Service, and here is a duplicate army of 
over 14,400 people. 

The sixth reason is that, if we save this 
money, we can buy 130 bombers or 150 
medium-sized tanks. The seventh rea- 
son is that the permanent personnel of 
the Soil Service for 1943 will be 7,438 per- 
sons, That represents an increase of 16 
percent in the amount of the personnel 
over 1940. The eighth reason is that 
the Budget Bureau has classified Soil 
Conservation Service in the lowest class 
from the standpoint of defense priority, 
namely, classification 5. The ninth rea- 
son is that they are doing the same iden- 
tical work that they were doing when 
they first came for an appropriation sev- 
eral years ago, namely, investigations on 
moisture service, watersheds, irrigation, 
economics of conservation, the theory of 
sedimentation, the development of soil- 
erosion plants, and the operation of nurs- 
eries, all of which is duplicated in the 
Government today. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Briefly. 

Mr. TABER. How many professors 
and authors have they got to write all 
these fancy articles? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. All you have to do is to 
look in the justification sheets and see. 
It is a long list of technical, informa- 
tional, and sociological personnel. 

I want to emphasize that the Farm 
Bureau Federation, and that means or- 
ganized agriculture, one of the most 
stable organizations in the field, has 
stated to the committee, as you will find 
on page 616, that this duplication can 
be eliminated and that these amend- 
ments ought to be adopted. 

On their project operations, for which 
they are asking $20,000,000, which I pro- 
pose to cut by $10,000,00(, they have an 
item of $1,315,000 for mapping, for card- 
ographic work, multilithing, and multi- 
graphing; $956,000 for administration. 
They have $16,000,000 for cooperative 
operations; $1,000,000 for cooperation 
with the Civilian Conservation Corps; 
$1,125,000 for operation of nurseries. 

To show you that this is duplicating 
work I read Mr. Myer’s own testimony, 
who came and testified in behalf of this 
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soil- conservation agency. It is found at 
Page 938 of the hearings. He is one of 
the administrative chiefs who gave us 
this testimony: 

This program will be carried on in cooper- 
ation with 43 State experimental stations at 
128 locations throughout the country and 
rendering service to operations programs. 


Extension Service and experimental 
stations already have been doing this 
work. They did it before the Soil Con- 
servation was born. They have thou- 
sands in the field to do it now. They are 
tooled up to do it. They have the skill 
to do it. Are we going to leave another 
14,000 people, the size of two army divi- 
sions, operate in the field of conserving 
the soil when the first job before the 
country for the farmers is to conserve 
the Nation in the hour of crisis? That 
is our problem. 

You can join with me today in voting 
up all three of these amendments and 
save $11,500,000 for a dispensable service 
which the Budget Bureau gave the lowest 
classification as a defense operation, and 
curtail an activity that is being dupli- 
cated by other agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture today. 

I bespeak of you the support of these 
amendments because they have the sup- 
port of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. They have the support of the 
men who till the soil. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, and I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
astounded by the proposal which is ad- 
vanced by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Dirksen]. If in his judgment it 
would be wise to destroy the Soil Con- 
servation Service I think you would agree 
with me that as a member of the sub- 
committee which heard the evidence re- 
lating to that subject, which prepared 
this bill, it would have been proper that 
his viewpoint with regard to these tre- 
mendous reductions should have been 
presented to and considered by the sub- 
committee prior to its being presented 
and considered by the House. 

There is not anything that can pos- 
sibly justify the adoption of the gentle- 
man’s amendments unless you want to 
justify it by the bomber argument which 
has been advanced so frequently during 
the course of the debate on this bill and 
which, as I pointed out yesterday, means 
nothing. All of us know that it means 
nothing. We know that the full pro- 
duction of the defense industry in the 
United States is going to be made avail- 
able to the Government no matter what 
we do with the Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriation bill. 

Now, I want us to look into this matter 
very carefully. Evidence discloses, as 
most of you know, that if the erosion of 
our soils, if the destruction of our nat- 
ural resources through erosion, continues 
for the next 200 years at the rate at 
which it has progressed during the last 
200 years, at the expiration of that time 
the United States will be as barren as 
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the deseri; of Sahara. Protection of our 
soils from this erosion danger was 
deemed by Congress to be a matter of 
such vital importance that it enacted 
legislation which undertook to set up a 
comprehensive plan of dealing with it, 
and it invited in that legislation the co- 
operation of the States and made a 
promise to the States of certain assist- 
ance in the event they should, by State 
legislation, provide for the necessary 
measure of State cooperation. 

I wish you to look at page 941 of vol- 
ume 1 of the hearings, as to the number 
of these soil-conservation districts which 
have been set up under State law. They 
are servicing this year, with technical 
assistance, 600 soil-conservation districts. 
The farmers of the country are organ- 
izing new districts so rapidly that they 
will have for the next fiscal year 910 dis- 
tricts to be serviced, an increase of 50 
percent, with no addition provided in the 
amount of funds available for that pur- 
pose in the Budget estimate. So that if 
we are going to carry out this plan of soil 
conservation upon which we embarked 
several years ago, if we are going to make 
good on our expressed promise to the 
farmers of the country with regard to 
Federal cooperation in the work of con- 
servation, then as a matter of fact we 
ought to not only make available the 
sums which have here been provided but 
additional sums also in considerable 
amount will be necessary 

But your committee has not sought to 
raise the Budget estimates. On the con- 
trary, it has reduced the Budget estimate 
for soil and moisture conservation and 
land-use investigations by $100,000. The 
bill in that item is $100,000 below the 
Budget. We felt that this investigatory 
work might be curtailed for the time, in 
view of the conditions which exist in this 
country today. But as far as the cooper- 
ating work is concerned, the furnishing 
of technical assistance to these soil-con- 
servation districts which has been prom- 
ised expressly and impliedly, the commit- 
tee did not feel that we ought to reduce 
the amount recommended by the Budget. 

Now, there is not anything in the hear- 
ings to justify the assertion that this 
agency is duplicating in any way the work 
of any other agency of the Government. 
Until I heard the remarks of my friend 
upon the floor today I was under the im- 
pression that it was generally recognized 
as one of the greatest organizations of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

I am not familiar with the advance- 
ment of any criticism of the execution 
of this program from any responsible 
quarters and had not heard any until I 
heard the speech of the gentleman from 
Illinois. I believe the people of the United 
States are pleased with this program. I 
believe that nobody, whether he is a resi- 
dent of the farming sections of our coun- 
try or a resident of the cities would ap- 
prove the substantial destruction of this 
very valuable agency headed by Dr. H. H. 
Bennett, one of the most outstanding 
men in Government today. a conscien- 
tious man, a capable man, a man whose 
ability to deal with this problem in a 
practical way is transcendent and is gen- 
erally recognized. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The people of my 
State from whom I have heard are enor- 
mously pleased with the soil-conservation 
program. How does the committee’s rec- 
ommendation compare with the treat- 
ment this item received a year ago? 

Mr. TARVER. The committee's rec- 
ommendation approves the Budget rec- 
ommendation which proposes to make 
available $3,005,963 less for the soil and 
moisture conservation operations, dem- 
onstration, and information than was 
carried in the bill for the present fiscal 
year. The committee’s recommendation 
as to the first item, soil and moisture con- 
servation and land use investigations. is, 
as I have said, $100,000 under the Budget, 
and the Budget is some $86,000 under the 
amount which was available for the pres- 
ent fiscal year. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I agree with 
the gentleman that this service ren- 
dered gives the farmers of this country 
more benefits from the money spent than 
any other service we have. Several 
of these districts are in my State and 
in my district. We have only one tech- 
nician in a district and he shows the 
farmers how to diversify, how to plant. 
One particular aid in my district is in 
the propagation of Japanese kudzu. 
We cannot get any more Japanese 
kudzu, and we need to conserve and in- 
crease propagation as to what we have, 
and we greatly need all of the services 
rendered by this agency. I think we 
get more service for less money than in 
anything else done by the Government 
for the farmers. I do not believe we 
should cripple it in any way. 

Mr. SMITA of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Does this 
agency use the services of the county 
and township committeemen; and if so 
to what extent? 

Mr. TARVER. I believe the gentle- 
man is confusing this Soil Conservation 
Service with the payment of soil-con- 
servation benefits, is he not? This item 
has nothing to do with the $450,000,000 
for payment of soil-conservation bene- 
fits. 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. But does it not 
for the costs of operating the Soil Con- 
servation Service? 

Mr. TARVER. Not that part of it, 
but the cost of operating this portion 
of the work of the Soil Conservation 
Service is, of course, included in these 
estimates. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
gentleman has indicated that the sub- 
committee reduced the amount of this 
item by $100,000. 

Mr. TARVER. The first item, the 
item “Soil and moisture conservation and 
land-use investigation.” 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman in- 
dicate what prompted the committee to 
reduce that item $100,000, and will he 
state also how it is to be allocated? 
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Mr. TARVER. This is the item which 
provides for investigation to determine 
proper methods of dealing with these 
soil-erosion problems. The committee 
felt that the work done in undertaking 
to investigate this problem ought to be 
reduced even under present emergency 
conditions. We did think that this study 
of these problems for the purpose of de- 
vising methods by which they may be 
properly handled might be, in view of the 
very extraordinary national emergency, 
reduced as recommended by the com- 
mittee, and therefore provided for the 
reduction. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. It may be that the gen- 
tlemen coming from sections of the 
United States where the soil is still fertile, 
where damage caused by erosion is not 
apparent, and who have not had an op- 
portunity to investigate conditions in the 
major portion of the country where such 
damage is very severe are not impressed 
with the value of this soil-conservation 
work; but I have not the slightest doubt 
that there is not a Representative on the 
floor of the House who comes from a dis- 
trict wherein there is any considerable 
amount of soi] erosion who does not rec- 
ognize the very great value of the work 
which is being accomplished under the 
jurisdiction of Dr. Bennett. 

In my own district, which is, unfortu- 
nately, in one of the sections of the 
United States where considerable erosion 
damage has occurred, it is possible simply 
by traveling over the district without 
leaving the highways to look at the farms 
on the hillsides and in the valleys and 
determine that untold and inestimable 
advantage has accrued to those farmers 
by reason of the operation of this pro- 


gram. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I recall that during 
the hearings before the Select Committee 
on Wildlife Conservation an official of 
this organization admitted that if a 
farmer had the wire and the posts they 
would put up his fence for him. I said, 
“Is it not your main duty to show them 
how to stop soil erosion?” He said, “Yes.” 
I said, “Why do you not show them that 
instead of putting up fences around their 
farm?” 

Mr. TARVER. I may say to the gentle- 
man that I have been serving on this 
committee for several years and I never 
heard a charge of that nature made 
against the officials of this Service before. 
I would not be surprised if the gentleman 
were confusing this matter with the so- 
called shelterbelt in the West. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Tarver]? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Admitting all the 
gentleman said about the value of this 
Service to be true, is it not a fact that to- 
day, because of the scarcity of farm la- 
bor, the good land, the fertile land still 
in this country, is not being cultivated? 
In other words, we are not using the 
fertile acres we have? 

Mr. TARVER. I do not think the gen- 
tleman is correct about that. I have not 
time to enter into a discussion of that 
with the gentleman. I know there is a 
farm-labor shortage and that it is very 
severe. At the same time I do not know 
of any fertile acreage in my country that 
is not being used. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There are 210 acres 
right in my own little township. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of the items 
that would clearly come within the cate- 
gory mentioned by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon], yesterday when 
he said that there were certain places in 
the bill that substantial reductions and 
postponements could be made without in 
anywise hurting the program or hurting 
the farmer. It is not proposed here to 
destroy the Soil Conservation Service. It 
is proposed to leave them, after these 
amendments are adopted, $10,000,000 to 
carry on this service wherever it can be 
justified. However, it is suggested that 
in view of the emergency, in view of the 
dire straits financially to which our coun- 
try is pressed, this agency as well as 
others should be curtailed, not only to 
save money but to turn loose the person- 
nel engaged in it in order that they may 
engage in the war effort. 

Mr. Chairman, we talk about erosion 
of the soil, but I want to tell you today 
that the thing which threatens this 
country more than erosion of the soil is 
erosion of our fiscal situation. 

I am not saying a word against the 
good features of the Soil Conservation 
Service. Certainly it has performed a 
good function, and I would not vote to 
destroy it. They have 14,000 agents in 
the field. We can take half of that num- 
ber and not hurt it. We can release half 
of them and put them to useful work in 
the war program. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation favors this kind of an 
amendment. It is for the farmers. I 
have voted for every farm bill ever passed 
by this House. You cannot name one I 
have not voted for. I voted for expendi- 
tures for them, but I say to you that I 
am not afraid to ask th: farmers of my 
district to make a sacrifice along with 
the other people of the country who have 
to sacrifice in this tragic hour. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman voted 
for the Agricultural Adjustment Act in 
1938 carrying provision for parity pay- 
ments? 
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Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I voted 
for the act, but I voted against parity 
payments. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman did 
vote against parity payments? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I did. 
I do not believe in the principle of parity 
payments, and if it was ever needed, it is 
not needed now. 

Mr. TERRY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. TERRY. The gentleman states he 
is following the Farm Bureau in this 
matter. Does not the gentleman know 
that one of the cardinal principles of the 
Farm Bureau was advocacy of the parity 
payments? Why does not the gentle- 
man follow the Farm Bureau on that? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I am following my own judg- 
ment and my own intelligence, but I cited 
the Farm Bureau as saying that they 
would not advocate a reduction in the 
agricultural bill if it was against the 
interest of the farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, in the language of Holy 
Writ, we have been sowing to the wind, 
and shortly, I very much fear, we will be 
reaping the whirlwind. 

In a few hours, the Ways and Means 
Committee will report to the House, ard 
we will pass legislation raising the na- 
tional debt limit from $65,000,000,000 to 
$125,000,000,000, and all of us know that 
before the war is over there will still be a 
further increase in the national debt. In 
addition to that, very soon the same com- 
mittee will present, and we will pass, a 
tax bill which will dig deep in the pockets 
of every American citizen. Not only the 
corporations and the income-tax payers, 
but the man in the street, the farmer, and 
the worker, and the housewife will help 
pay this bill. Americans know that to 
win this war we are going to have to spend 
huge sums of money, and for the purpose 
of winning the war I believe they are 
quite willing to make that sacrifice, but 
they have the right, and in my judgment 
they will demand, that we as legislators 
curtail and postpone nonessential ex- 
penditures and that we discontinue costly 
Social experiments. 

Pay day is going to come for the na- 
tional debt, and we have one or two al- 
ternatives. We can wipe it off the books 
by the shameful procedure of repudia- 
tion or printing-press money, or we can 
do what you and I know we will do—we 
will pay the bill and it will come out of 
the hides of the American people. It will 
take toll of the sweat of the laboring man 
and the farmer just the same as it will 
draw upon the dividends of the business- 
men. It is just as necessary today that 
we preserve our fiscal integrity as it is 
that we prepare to take the fight to our 
enemies on the battlefield. Unless we 
preserve our economic stability, our vic- 
tory will be empty indeed. 

The ringing challenge in this House 
today is that we go “all out” to win the 
war and stop legislating for groups and 
factions. We should lay aside, at least 
for the time being, our efforts to favor the 
farmer and the laboring man or the in- 
dustrialist or businessman. We should 
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declare a truce on our effort to perpetu- 
ate the New Deal or to reinstate the old 
deal. We should have one objective and 
one purpose and that is to win the war 
and we must win it quickly. By doing so 
we not only save dollars but we save 
American lives. 

Mr. Chairman, for years, as one cry- 
ing in a wilderness, I have stood in the 
Well of this House and urged that we 
set our fiscal house in order; that we 
try to bring our income and expenditures 
more nearly in balance. The records of 
this body will show many such appeals. 

On May 22, 1939, over a Nation-wide 
radio hook-up, I made such an appeal 
in discussing our economic ills, which 
are accentuated today. I said in part: 

I do not know what the answer may be to 
these economic problems. I am very defi- 
nitely of the opinion that they cannot be 
permanently solved by legislative action 
alone. I am very emphatically of the opin- 
ion that the problem will not be solved by 
putting all of the workers on the Federal pay 
roll and by subsidizing all of the farmers of 
America. I feel very positive that we cannot 
continue to borrow and spend, and spend and 
borrow, unless we are reconciled to meet 
head-on some day the “fiddler” when he 
comes to collect his pay, and come he surely 
will. 

There is one thought I would like to get 
over right here. There seems to be an im- 
pression in certain quarters that it’s all right 
to plunge right along to pile up a terrific 
public debt—that the worker and the farmer 
will get the assistance and “somebody” will 
pay taxes enough “sometime” to pay the 
bill. Who is going to pay it, and when? 
Taxes can only come from national wealth, 
National wealth can only come from labor 
and production. The worker and the farmer 
have been the producers in this land of ours, 
and you can be very sure, my fellow country- 
men, that when pay day comes, a large part 
of this bill will come out of your hides. 
Don’t ever think for a split second that the 
tax gatherer will pass you up. You may not 
recognize the gentleman. He may slip in the 
back door; he will probably disguise his 
voice; but, nonetheless, he will take from you 
his toll. 


[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to see if there may be an agreement as to 
a limitation of debate. Will the Chair 
ask the gentlemen who wish to speak on 
this amendment to stand, and ask the 
Clerk to count them? 

Will the Chair, instead of asking those 
who wish to speak, ask those who do not 
wish to speak to stand, so we can get a 
better idea? I believe I shall withdraw 
the request for the present and see if we 
can get an agreement later on. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is there any way un- 
der the rules of getting Members over 
here? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not 
consider that a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr, Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendments en bloc. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendments offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois propose 
to cut about 50 percent off the appropri- 
ation for the Soil Conservation Service. 
In my opinion, the Soil Conservation 
Service is one of the best programs that 
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has ever been developed, not only for 
the agriculture of this country but for 
the whole American people as a nation. 
Unless we can preserve our soil our coun- 
try will go the way of China and all the 
other countries whose topsoil has washed 
down the rivers into the sea. 

Dr. Bennett, the head of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, has made the Ameri- 
can people soil conscious. Mr. Claude 
Wickard, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
has told us that we must produce a 
greatly increased amount of food to win 
this war. The Soil Conservation Service 
is one of the prime movers in the move- 
ment to increase the production of food. 
Without soil conservation and the prac- 
tices it inculcates we cannot increase our 
production. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
we shall not have a great many of the 
fertilizers we have heretofore had, but 
shall have to depend more and more upon 
contours and other  soil-conservation 
practices to take the place of the fer- 
tilizers and those things which make the 
land more productive. 

If you fly over parts of this country 
and look down on the broad landscape 
you will be able to distinguish between 
the regions where we have had soil con- 
servation and those where we have not. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, for which organization I have the 
greatest respect, has advocated that the 
administrative and field service of this 
program be reduced and that it be turned 
over to and be administered and carried 
on under the control of the extension 
service of the various States. 

Last year when President O’Neal came 
before the committee and advocated that 
the Soil Conservation Service be turned 
over to the Extension Service as an econ- 
omy measure, I said, “Mr. O'Neal, you 
know, of course, that the work that is 
done by these men is technical in its 
nature. You know that they have to 
have a large personnel technically 
trained. Do you think the Extension 
Service can do the work that all these 
men in the Soil Conservation Service are 
doing?” He said, in substance, No. I 
realize that, but we should put in the 
Extension Service such additional tech- 
nically trained men as are necessary to 
carry on the Soil Conservation Service.” 
We all know how much work the Exten- 
sion agents are now doing and how diffi- 
cult it would be to add additional work to 
this already overburdened service. 

I say to you that if you have to increase 
the Extension Service to do the work that 
is now done by the Soil Conservation 
Service, what is the need of taking the 
work out of that agency and putting it 
under another agency? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TERRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Does the 
gentleman think that conservation of the 
soil is properly to be designated as a social 
reform, or does he think it is for the pro- 
tection of an indispensable and irreplace- 
able resource? 

Mr. TERRY. I answer the gentleman 
from California by saying that I was 
rather astounded when, a few minutes 
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ago, I heard soil conservation designated 
as a social service, when soil conservation 
is a basic program with which is bound 
up the future prosperity of this country. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Woonrvum of Vir- 
ginia). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, as com- 
pared with the 1942 appropriations of 
$25,527,109, we have reduced this appro- 
priation by $3,005,963 for soil- and mois- 
ture-conservation operations, demon- 
strations, and information; $9,019 for 
administration and $185,571 for soil and 
moisture conservation and land-use in- 
vestigations, or a total of $3,200,553. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TERRY. No; if the gentleman 
will excuse me; I will not have time. 

I call to your attention the fact that in 
1940 we had 237 soil-conservation dis- 
tricts. These districts are created by 
State statute. There are in more than 
44 States in the Union laws under which 
farmers have taken advantage of the 
soil-conservation program, and under 
which soil-improvement districts have 
been created after a vote of the farmers 
intheareas. In 1940 we had 237 districts, 
and in 1943 we shall have 956 districts. 
We have in 1942 only a 16-percent in- 
crease in personnel over 1940 and a 24- 
percent increase in funds; but we have 
over a 300-percent increase in the work 
this Service must do. 

Talk about social service and Wash- 
ington bureaus. When you consider 
that these improvement districts are or- 
ganized by the votes of the farmers back 
in the districts, I tell you this is one of 
the most democratic programs that we 
have with us today. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the case for this amend- 
ment has been clearly made by two mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations 
who have studied the details of this mat- 
ter and both of whom are apparently in 
sympathy with the general principles of 
soil conservation. This amendment 
spells limitation: and does not contem- 
plate extermination. I make reference 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN], a Republican, and the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], a Demo- 
erat. There is no politics involved. We 
all want to do the right and the best 
thing for our country in this its greatest 
hour of peril. We realize that the na- 
tional debt is now more than $65,000,000,- 
000 and that next week the legal amount 
is to be raised to $125,000,000,000. In 
these circumstances only essential appro- 
priations are warranted. It is not a ques- 
tion of desirable expenditures. It is a 
question of necessary expenditures. The 
emphasis should be placed on the word 
“necessary.” 

This amendment is not a proposal to 
destroy the soil-conservation program. 
The purpose is to assist in conserving the 
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Nation, to avoid national bankruptcy, 
which surely awaits us unless this profli- 
gate spending is stopped. This is no time 
to expatiate about the farmer. There are 
too many farmers’ friends just before 
election. My district is one of the best 
farming districts in the country, and I 
am sure that I am the friend of the farm- 
er in voting to limit spending at this time 
for essentials only. 

I have a letter from a constituent, a 
school teacher, who has just made his 
first income-tax return. He has just paid 
his first income tax. The amount was 
$87. This means much to him and his 
wife. He says he is glad to pay it, but he 
does inquire about his neighbor who, he 
says, received a check the other day for 
$89—$2 more than the income tax paid 
by my constituent. That check came as 
an unexpected windfall to his neighbor 
because his neighbor had complied with 
the A. A. A. program. This was a bonus 
to the neighbor for doing the things 
which he has always done on his farm, 
which he was doing, which he intends to 
do, but which the Federal Government 
was paying him a subsidy or a premium 
for doing. 

The letter which I received from my 
constituent, and to which I have referred, 
is as follows: 


Today I had the opportunity to help our 
country in its hour of need by paying my in- 
come tax, the first that my wife and I have 
ever had to pay. It was with a great deal of 
pride ‘hat we made this payment, which, 
though small perhaps, represents a certain 
amount of sacrifice, which we are willing and 
ready to make. Further than that, we stand 
willing to make any contribution that will 
help to defeat our common enemies and as- 
sure the safety of all that means America. 
We feel hat our bit is, indeed, a small enough 
contribution to make in payment of the 
blessings which our country has given us. 

At the same time, I am much discouraged 
and not a little disgusted upon a certain bit 
of news which was given to me this same day. 
Briefly it is this: A certain farmer friend of 
mine received through the mail recently a 
check from the United States Government in 
payment of, apparently, his ccoperation with 
the soil-conservation program of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. This 
man did not know that he was to receive this 
check, and had not been expecting any such 
windfall, The check was for the amount of 
$89, which was about $2 more than I paid to- 
day in income tax for the calendar year of 
1941. To make matters worse, as far as my 
opinion is concerned, this man is in a much 
better financial condition than we are or ever 
hope to be. It is, therefore, extremely galling 
to me to know that the money which I am 
willingly paying to the United States should 
be used in this manner, especially when this 
Nation needs to use every resource at its com- 
mand to defeat the Axis Nations arrayed 
against us. 

I cannot help but wonder whether certain 
bureaus of our Government in Washington 
realize that we are now engaged in this ter- 
rible war, and especially those which continue 
to waste the Government income in this 
manner. Isn't it about time that some of 
those who feed from our National Treasury 
become aware of this fact and try to do their 
part toward the winning of the war? 

I realize that you yourself do not condone 
such actions and have steadily fought against 
such. I am writing to you, though, in the 
hope that you, through your position, may be 
able to let the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration and kindred bureaus know how 
this one taxpayer feels about their actions, 
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My word to them is this: Read the newspapers 
and learn what peril we are in, and then see 
if they themselves can't find ways to help pay 
for this war. 
Sincerely yours, 
WALTER E. DAY. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had for con- 
sideration a number of amendments to 
this bill. Many of them have been rela- 
tively unimportant. It is necessary for 
us to distinguish between important 
amendments and those that are not so 
important. The amendments offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois go to the 
very vitals of the most important pro- 
gram of the farmer in America today, 
the problem of soil conservation. I make 
the prediction that many of those who 
have voted for other amendments which 
have been offered will not vote for these 
amendments. I make the prediction that 
the man who has most frequently offered 
amendments, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], will not vote to 
sacrifice our soil-conservation program. 
He has a sincere interest in the cause of 
agriculture. 

I do not believe anyone will vote for 
these amendments who knows how the 
farmer lives on the farm and who has 
thought deeply and truly on this vitally 
important subject. The gentleman from 
Michigan has pointed out that the case 
has been made and that there is nothing 
more to do but to vote, because, he says, 
members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee have spoken. Well, let us follow 
that thought a little. They have spoken. 
They began their hearings in November 
and they concluded them a short time 
ago. There was no politics in that com- 
mittee, says the gentleman, and say the 
gentlemen on both sides—no politics— 
and what did that committee do after 
giving days and days to the study of this 
bill? They came in here and recom- 
mended a reduction all right, but they 
recommended the figures in this bill. 
That is what they thought then, and that 
was the nonpartisan viewpoint of those 
who know the most about it, and there is 
no questioning of that statement. So let 
us then give heed and concern to that 
determination which was made, that the 
farmers of the Nation would suffer and 
suffer badly if a further cut were made 
in these items for soil conservation. 


I think when the history of this era is. 


written and when the reforms of this 
period have been discussed, some of them 
good and some of them bad, the historian 
will say that one of the greatest move- 
ments in the 1930’s and 1940’s in this 
country in its effect upon the future was 
the increased emphasis toward preserv- 
ing the soil of the Nation, upon which our 
civilization rests. 

I am not a world traveler, but I have 
seen where the Yellow River throws its 
fertility into the China Sea, and I think 
I know something about the destruction 
of the soil throughout this broad country 
of ours, even within shouting distance of 
this Capitol, and I am not willing to add 
my voice or my vote to anything that 
would tend to promote and encourage a 
further destruction of the most precious 
thing we have in this country except our 
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manpower. So I hope on these vitally 
important amendments the true friend 
not only of the farmer, but the man who 
is thinking deeply about the security of 
our own people, will forget politics and 
walk down the line and give a vote to the 
country and to the generations yet un- 
born. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I think one 
of the most important things they are 
doing in these soil-conservation districts 
is the growing of Japanese kudzu. We 
cannot get any more of that grass from 
Japan, That might be regarded as a part 
of national defense, and the skill of these 
technicians is required to show us how 
to plant it because the average farmer 
cannot do it. This service alone is 
enough to justify the entire appropria- 
tion for the soil-conservation districts. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman. 

This is no subsidy handed out to the 
farmers. The farmer gets no payment 
out of this program, but the farmers of 
the Nation spend millions of dollars as a 
whole, while the Government is spending 
thousands of dollars on the soil-conser- 
vation program, 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this amendment. I call at- 
tention for a few moments to the position 
of the farmer, as compared with the po- 
sition of other people engaged in our 
economic structure. 

The farmer takes the chance. He 
plows his land in the fall of the year or 
in the spring, prepares his seedbeds and 
plants his crops. He does not know when 
he does this whether his grain will sprout 
and grow. He does not know, if it does 
grow, whether the winds, the storms, or 
the hail will destroy it. He does not 
know what kind of a season he will have, 
whether it will rain or not. He does not 
know what he will receive for his crop if 
he raises one. He goes on year after year 
working, raising, producing, and filling 
the bread baske of the world. The only 
source that he can trust entirely is his 
God. My colleagues, he is the one who 
is taking the chances. He is the one this 
afternoon who is made a political foot- 
ball—being kicked around all over the lot 
for political purposes. Oh, yes; let a bill 
come in here for the farmer and hear 
these great clarion voices raised for econ- 
omy, and in the other side of their 
mouths they appear to be friends of the 
farmer. Such rot. 

A year or so ago you heard debated 
here the question of lifting the profits 
from those engaged in war industries. 
They were not going to take any chances; 
they wanted their profits fixed in ad- 
vance. The Government of the United 
States does not have to ask the farmer to 
go out and take a chance. He takes it. 
He is the only one who does. 

I call attention to another thing. Your 
mines and minerals may become ex- 
hausted and leave only gaping wounds 
in the earth, your oil wells become dry, 
and the future generations, unborn in 
this country, will have to depend upon 
the soil for their livelihood, and we can- 
not, we dare not, at the expense of gen- 
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erations yet to come, permit the deple- 
tion of our soil simply for the mere fact 
that some of us here this afternoon are 
trying to drive a wedge into this admin- 
istration and say that we are not doing 
the right thing by the American people. 
For the time being we are their trustees. 
We must not say that money means more 
than humanity and more than our coun- 
try. That is what it comes down to. 
You men ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves who make such talks as you are 
making today against the improvement, 
against the building up of our soil. Ihave 
never heard anybody, Republican or 
Democrat, who wanted to be honest with 
our country, who would say we should 
abolish this program. Of course, there 
are holes in it that ought to be chinked 
up and will be in time. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Yes. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. It is not only the 
matter of restoring the soil of this coun- 
try, but of saving the soil. In the Missis- 
sippi Valley millions of acres of soil, top- 
soil, have gone into the Gulf of Mexico, 
that are gone forever, because we did not 
have a program like this to save the soil 
for future generations. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. MURRAY. Since the gentleman 
stated they had $300 a year for farms 
in his State and in many States less 
than $19, I am wondering how many 
farms in the gentleman’s State have had 
fertility maintained on them in the last 
5 years? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. First, I did not say 
anything about $300 or any other sum. 
Of course, you can find holes in this. 
We have promised the American farmer 
parity payment, and equal protection of 
the law for 150 years, and this admin- 
istration is the first one that has ever 
eva attempted to keep its promises to 


Mr. MURRAY. I would say that that 
is reflected in the fact that butter has 
been at 25% cents the first 10 years this 
House has been dominated by the pres- 
ent administration, and John Lewis is 
now out trying to organize the butter 
farmers. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. When this admin- 
istration came in, wheat was selling at 23 
cents a bushel and hogs for 2 or 3 cents 
a pound, and beef was practically given 
away. 

Mr. BURDICK. And has not the soil- 
conservation program in the gentleman’s 
State and my adjoining State, which con- 
stitute a part of the “dust-bowl” area, 
contributed largely to forestalling devas- 
tation? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Of course, it has; it 
has done so immeasurably. The topsoils 
are no longer lifted into the heavens 
to be found as far east as New York. 
There is no doubt about that. There is 
nobody out here who does not want to 
make a record for himself politically, who 
wants this program repealed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee that partici- 
pated in the writing of this bill, if we are 
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going to decide this bill on how sides 
were taken, I think you will find that 
three-fourths of us who wrote the bill 
at least were for the figure in the bill it- 
self. On page 933 of the hearings, and 
the following 20 pages, you will find the 
entire history of this appropriation, and 
my good friend the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], who 
now offers the amendment that would 
virtually destroy this Service, never asked 
a single question of the man, Dillon Myer, 
who is in charge of it, when he appeared 
before the committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. Yes; I must, since I have 
mentioned the gentleman’s name. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. It was so much more 
important for me to listen to their testi- 
mony. They condemned themselves. 

Mr. LEAVY. If the gentleman had 
some fault to find with the Service at 
that time, there was an opportunity to 
make a record that would stand forever 
and be of value to those who think as he 
does. 

Now, there is great confusion concern- 
ing this item. I am not criticizing any 
Member for being confused. There is, 
however, a vast difference between the 
Soil Conservation Service and the A. A. A. 
benefits. The gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MicHENER] made reference to some- 
one receiving a check. That was not a 
Soil Conservation Service check. That 
was A. A. A. benefits. The A. A. A. bene- 
fits in this bill amount to nearly 55 per- 
cent of the bill, $450,000,000. If you want 
to make a saving there—and I am not 
for it because I think it serves a pur- 
pose—but there you could offer amend- 
ments that might cut millions That is 
a different situation. But here we are 
considering a Service that saves America. 
It conserves the soil upon which the Na- 
tion depends. 

I am not going to attempt to wax 
eloquent about it, since it too eloquently 
speaks for itself. Five years ago when 
we inaugurated it as a policy and it came 
into being as a law, we said to the various 
States of this Union, “Enact legislation 
and you can get the benefits of this act.” 
Forty-five States have passed laws and 
corporations have been set up within 
those States. Those soil-conservation 
districts are just as much a municipal 
corporation as an irrigation district, a 
drainage district, a dike district, or any 
similar corporation. The service ren- 
dered to those 45 States, wherein there 
are 900 districts, is an advisory and direc- 
tory service. Much work has been done by 
the Civilian Conservation Corps camps 
in this service. Nearly 400 camps a year 
ago were in this service. There is a pros- 
pect now that in another year they will 
have none. All of this work is under way. 
Twenty-seven million dollars was al- 
lotted to it 2 years ago; $23,000,000 for 
the current year; $20,000,000 here. Are 
you going to say now that you are now 
not only going to cripple it but de- 
stroy it? 

Soil Conservation Service is a service 
that reaches into the homes of practi- 
cally every American farmer that lives 
anywhere on a piece of land that has a 
slope to it. 
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We gave as grants—and I am glad that 
I had an opportunity to vote for them— 
$23,000,000 to one State in the last 5 
years to take care of destitute farmers 
driven out by windstorms in this so- 
called “dust bowl.” That was only one 
State. The Soil Conservation Service 
would have taught the lesson, and is 
teaching a lesson, how to conserve Amer- 
ica and its soil and save us from just 
such disasters as I have mentioned in 
some of the Western States. 

Personally, I think it is a grievous error 
and a falacious argument to say you are 
going to take from an appropriation as 
important to America as is this Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bill, which the com- 
mittee itself has cut 33% percent, or a 
half a billion dollars, that you are going 
to take from it little bits here, bigger 
bits there, and completely cripple the 
Service. That is what this would do. 
That is what a number of these amend- 
ments will do. This great Service must 
be operated by the Department of Agri- 
culture, which is the agency provided by 
law to fix policy and operate the Service, 
and it must not be directed by any pri- 
vate farm organization, whether that be 
the Farm Bureau, the Grange, the Farm- 
ers Union, or any other private organi- 
zation. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment which 
proposes to strike from the appropriation 
for the Soil Conservation Service, indi- 
rectly if not directly, affects every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 
I make that statement with studied judg- 
ment. 

Do you know what the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service does? I wonder if the op- 
ponents of the Soil Conservation Service 
and the proponents of this amendment 
know what it does? It is so unfair to 
intimate that its function is to give away 
money to the farmers. Five years ago 
when this Service was set up, when Dr. 
Bennett talked about what could be done 
to conserve the soil of this country, it 
sounded almost fantastic, because he 
painted a picture of broad acres over the 
United States, millions and millions and 
millions of acres, the productive topsoil 
of which was being destroyed by rain 
and wind erosion. 

He said: 


From the scientific study I have made, if- 


the people of the United States will follow 
a well-laid-out system and plan, we can stop 
all the erosion. 


So the Service was set up, and they 
started. Here is what they do under the 
Soil Conservation Service. They go out 
to a farm, and they find that by poor 
crop practice the fertility of the soil has 
been destroyed. Then they let a piece of 
land lay out. Then the ravages of washes 
start through it; little trickling gullies 
are started. Year after year the water 
rushing down these little rivulets that 
start as a stream no larger than your fin- 
ger, finally they have washed out great 
gorges and ditches in the land to the 
point where that land had to be taken 
out of production. It would produce 
nothing. They found varied degrees of 
that. It was under this Service the farm- 
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ers were taught to farm on the contour, 
to plow around a mountain instead of up 
and down it; taught how to plant grasses 
and leguminous crops that would give 
back life to the soil and productivity to 
the soil. Five years ago, if you had flown 
over this country you would have seen 
millions of acres of the United States 
washed to the bone. Now, if you will fly 
over it, there is not a large section of the 
United States where you will not find di- 
rect benefit of the soil-conservation activ- 
ities where contours and well-laid-out 
farms stand as everlasting evidence to the 
wonderful work done under the direction 
of this Department. On every farm where 
soil-conservation practices have been fol- 
lowed under the direction of this De- 
partment, the productivity of the soil has 
been increased from a very small percent~ 
age to a thousand percent. 

You talk about cutting this out as a 
nonessential item. One distinguished 
member of this committee said a moment 
ago that we had to cut this sort of items 
in order to spend money for the national 
defense. In the name of common sense, 
this is the very basis not only of national 
defense, but of natior.al livelihood. To 
stop a thing which is causing more food- 
stuff and more grain to be produced in 
this country to feed the armies and the 
navies anc the populace, than au; other 
single thing is to be ridiculous, if you 
strike at that you strike at the very basic 
fundamental thing, which goes away be- 
yond national defense and means literal- 
ly the lifeblood of this Nation. 

I am sure that you thinking men will 
not support this amendment. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make another effort to see if we 
can limit time for debate on this para- 
graph and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close at 3 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia moves that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close at 3 o’clock. 

The question is on the motion. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Hook) there 
were—ayes 83, noes 4. 

So the motion was agreed to. Í 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and one Members are present—a quorum, 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
MAN] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
belief that we shall be breaking faith 
with the States, the farmers, and other 
people who are interested in soil conser- 
vation if we pass thisamendment. Con- 
gress, by legislative act, encouraged the 
States to pass laws that would permit 
the creation of soil-conservation districts, 
and in pursuance of those laws, which 
we encouraged, 45 States have passed 
laws permitting the creation of soil-con- 
servation districts, and 910 districts have 
been created. Service is being rendered 
to 200,000 farm families. So, after en- 
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couraging them to pass these laws and 
create these districts, if we then seriously 
reduce the appropriation we are breaking 
faith with them. 

You have often heard it said that a 
stitch in time saves nine. I believe that 
the money spent for soil conservation 
goes much further than that. You have 
heard that an ounce of prevention. is 
worth a pound of cure. I say to you that 
it is better to spend a few pennies per 
acre in the effort to conserve the soil of 
this country than it is to be required to 
spend dollars and hundreds of dollars in 
the future for the purpose of trying to 
rebuild that soil. This is a very impor- 
tant part of this bill. This goes to the 
question of waste. It is always justified 
to appropriate money for the prevention 
of waste. It is just as necessary to pre- 
vent the waste of our land as it is to pre- 
vent disease and pests and insects de- 
stroying our plant life, our trees, our 
cattle, and our human beings. It is just 
as necessary to protect and preserve this 
country in the interior as it is from with- 
out, in that if we permit our land to be 
eroded to where it is worthless, our coun- 
try will be worthless. 

I have heard Dr. Bennett, who is the 
chief of this great bureau—and he made 
it great—say many times that poor land 
makes poor people; and poor people, of 
course, will necessarily have poor land, 
because they are not able to rebuild that 
land. Since this ‘s an effort to prevent 
waste and to work in cooperation with 
the States that have induced these agen- 
cies to join up with the Federal Govern- 
ment, and since this is an effort to coop- 
erate with the 200,000 farm families that 
have been induced by legislative acts 
passed Ly this Congress to grant aid with 
their cooperation, I not only believe it 
would be breaking faith, but I believe in 
the interests of future generations it is 
our duty to spend these few pennies, so 
to speak—pennies in comparison to the 
great good—to prevent the enormous 
waste that will be caused if this money is 
not spent. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Hoox] is recognized. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, a little 
history with regard to how the Depart- 
ment of Soil Conservation received its 
name might be enlightening at this time. 
You all remember when the A. A. A. was 
declared unconstitutional. The heads in 
the Agricultural Department gathered to- 
gether to rearrange the program. It just 
so happens that there were and still are 
a goodly number of the old reactionaries 
in the Department of Agriculture who, 
back in the old days, never did anything 
for the farmers. When this program was 
discussed those reactionaries from former 
days had the nerve and, might I say, 
political foresight enough, to suggest this 
as an idle land program. Right in the 
beginning they knew if they could dub 
this as an idle land program they could 
scuttle it very easily and then consign it 
to a political graveyard. So this keeps 
on; it is going on today; but there is a 
different method pursued now. The 
pressure and backstage activity is still 
being felt here this afternoon. They 
want to sabotage by the back door by try- 
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ing to cripple this program through cut- 
ting down on its appropriations. I just 
heard the gentleman from Michigan 
mention the fact that they spent $4,000 
in two counties. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, no; 
county. 

Mr. HOOK. In one county. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In 2 months. 

Mr. HOOK. I have been over there 
in the sand dunes of the area referred to. 
I have seen the sand dunes and the wind 
that blows that dust of yours around on 
your farms. If they can straighten that 
out for $4,000, then they certainly are 
magicians. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOOK. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman made 
a misstatement. 

Mr. HOOK. They would have to be 
magicians to do that. The farmers of 
that area should thank God that the 
United States Government and the Dem- 
ocratic Party has had foresight enough 
to come in therc and help your people 
to conserve their farms and keep the soil 
from blowing away. 

They talk about John L. Lewis and the 
C. I. O. I will tell you why John L. 
Lewis is organizing the farmers in the 
C. I. O. John L. Lewis does not like 
either Philip Murray or Fresident Roose- 
velt. John L. Lewis is the biggest detri- 
ment to labor and the American people 
that ever existed in this country, and I 
say that he is trying to organize the 
farmers for nothing else than to be able 
to embarrass, smear, and revenge him- 
self on President Roosevelt. Farmers 
should be careful what union they join, 
and be sure John L. Lewis is no part of it. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I say, first, that if the Mem- 
bers who the other day arose in their 
seats and voted for the principle of no 
work without extra pay per hour above 
40 hours per week and said it was all 
right for labor unions, organized labor, 
to receive time and a half for overtime 
will get up now and vote for the appropri- 
ations given in this bill for soil conser- 
vation and parity payments, it will carry 
by a huge margin. Just examine your 
own conscience. Is the farmer entitled 
to parity with industry and labor, or 
must he rest content with 85 percent of 
what he is entitled to? 

Back on our farm this spring we have 
corn which today is worth 64 cents. Iam 
told by Secretary Wickard, who, in turn, 
was told by the President, “You cannot 
get more than 85 percent parity for your 
corn because it is necessary that the 
feeder and dairyman have cheap feed so 
that they can make a profit on producing 
beef, pork, and butterfat.” Parity is 
82 cents. Mr. Wickard claims that ve 
are receiving parity because of benefits 
through the soil-conservation program 
and the A. A. A. in making up the dif- 
ference. If that is true, is it fair to knock 
down these payments, which supposedly, 
but never will, give me 82 cents for my 
64-cent corn? 


in one 
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Are you Members going to be willing 
this afternoon to tell me, a corn farmer, 
or my neighbor, a wheat farmer, that we 
must be satisfied with 85 percent of par- 
ity when, on the other hand, you arose 
majestically here the other day and pro- 
claimed that you are willing, if necessary 
to secure vitally needed defense produc- 
tion, to give organized labor 150 percent? 
I ask you that question. Just yesterday 
on a trip to Camp Dix soldiers asked me 
what is being done kere to assure them 
the supplies. Only by fair treatment of 
all of our industrial groups, farmers and 
labor, will we obtain the necessary pro- 
duction. The farmer will produce at a 
loss if necessary, but not while labor gets 
time and a half or double time. 

Mr. Chairman, just remember that this 
appropriation bill has been cut by the 
committee, prior to coming before: the 
House, tens of millions of dollars beneath 
last year’s appropriation. The farmer 
has already taken his cut but nevertheless 
I have gone along in reference to shaving 
off minor administrative items not abso- 
lutely essential. I have voted for many 
of the economy amendments proposed, 
but you are coming now to the heart of 
the bill This part of the bill means a 
little money in the pockets of the farmers 
throughout the Nation, a little money to 
help make up in part that 15 percent de- 
ficiency. I cannot agree with the Presi- 
dent when in his comment upon this 
matter the other day he termed the 
farmers of our country grasping just be- 
cause they ask for parity on the two great 
crops, wheat and corn. Nor can I agree 
with the feeders and dairymen who want 
to buy corn and wheat under parity for 
feeding purposes. I cannot accept the 
theory that one group of farmers should 
produce feed at a loss for the gain of 
other farmers. 

In conclusion, I want simply to ask 
this question of the President, Secretary 
Wickard, and you Members of this House. 
Does parity mean parity? Shall we say 
to the wheat and corn farmers, who pro- 
duce two of the greatest food crops in 
America, that they must always be satis- 
fied with 85 percent of parity, while other 
agricultural groups are in position to 
profit from their labor? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘fhe Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
PIERCE]. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, I come 
from the Pacific Northwest. Ihave been 
in that territory 59 years. We grow 
about one-sixth of all the wheat grown 
in the United States, a little more than 
100,000,000 bushels, usually, and three- 
fourths of that is grown on land more or 
less rolling. 

My attention was called 40 years ago 
to the fact that the tops of the hills were 
washing away. Years ago I concluded 
that that erosion was a serious menace. 
We could not see any help for it. It was 
discussed at various Grange meetings 
among the farmers. We tried to find 
land that was level. I did find it. Most 
of my wheat was grown on land prac- 
tically as level as that described by the 
gentleman from Peoria, III., who offers 
these amendments. However, the bulk 
of it is grown on rolling land. 
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The storms commenced to wash that 
soil away, until the hills were denuded on 
the top. Little rivulets became gullies. 
We could not cross them with our headers 
or our harvesting machines, so there was 
tremendous loss in that country. It be- 
came alarming. As the humus had left 
the soil, since there was a constant crop- 
ping of wheat, the condition grew worse. 

When the soil-conservation program 
arrived 5 years ago my country was very 
doubtful about what could be done. Men 
trained in doing things to save the soil 
came into the country. The C. C. C. 
camps came in. They commenced to 
put little dams into those gullies to stop 
the water, and our farmers commenced 
to farm around the hills, to sow grass on 
the tops of the hills, to plant legumes, 
and to increase the cattle in the country. 
The sheep came and the milk cows came, 
the things that we had needed. There is 
nothing that has so transformed the hills 
of the Pacific Northwest as the soil-con- 
servation program. 

I deeply regret that there is any at- 
tempt to cut this appropriation beneath 
the figures given in the bill. The men 
who sat for weeks on the Committee on 
Appropriations listening to this program 
are, it seems to me, the men we should 
follow on this question. The committee 
has already cut one-half billion from the 
Budget estimate. I am extremely anx- 
ious that these attempts to cut down 
these appropriations be beaten on this 
floor. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to vote for some reduction in 
this bill for the Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice, but I am fearful that the gentleman 
from Illinois has gone too far. It seems 
to me the committee that has studied 
this question and given every thought to 
it should be followed in this instance 
rather than reduce it by one-half. 

The Soil Conservation Service is mak- 
ing an effort to reduce some of its ex- 
penditures, and it should be commended 
for so doing. In fact, we insist that they 
make every reduction possible. 

I recall full well that only a few years 
ago I stood in the Well of this House 
along with other Members from the Cen- 
tral West and pleaded for aid for the 
great “dust bowl,” which, I thank God, 
has disappeared since that time. In fact, 
that section is all green and now covered 
with grass and vegetation. The Soil 
Conservation Service rendered real aid 
in this area. I would be neglectful of my 
duty if I did not this afternoon appeal to 
this House to protect this item from too 
great a reduction. 

The sOil-conservation item we are con- 
sidering reducing today does not go 
strictly to agriculture. If I am not mis- 
informed, this agency supervises the pur- 
chase of land for Army camps. It has 
bought over 7,000 tracts of land, valued 
at over $21,000,000. It has made inves- 
tigations of thousands of acres of other 
tracts. It is now conducting a topo- 
graphic service for the Army covering 
5,000 square miles. Therefore this is not 
strictly an agricultural item, and I trust 
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you will give consideration to that phase 
of it. 


As I have watched this bill proceed 
through the House the last 4 or 5 days I 
have begun to wonder if the cuts in non- 
defense activities are not going to be 
made wholly at the expense of agricul- 
ture. I have been voting for these cuts 
every time I thought cuts should be 
made, but in this instance I cannot go 
along, and sincerely hope the House con- 
siders this matter seriously before we 
vote this reduction. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, if our 
farmers could but listen to the debate 
that has taken place here this afternoon, 
they would be able to more readily under- 
stand why it is so difficult to get sound 
farm legislation through this House, and 
they might begin to understand why 
every year the economy effort of this 
House begins and ends with the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. Some of the 
Members who have spoken seem to have 
no conception of the difference between 
the Soil Conservation Service and the 
soil-conservation checks that are han- 
dled by an entirely different bureau. 
They are not included in this appropria- 
tion for the Soil Conservation Service. I 
was surprised and shocked a few minutes 
ago when the gentleman from Michigan, 
who generally shows such a wide knowl- 
edge of affairs stood on this floor and 
exhibited a soil-conservation payment 
check and tried to get this House to be- 
lieve that this appropriation for the Soil 
Conservation Service included the funds 
for the payment of that check. The ap- 
propriation we have before us now is 
merely to eontinue the work of the great 
Service that has been conserving our soil, 
the only Service that has done this work 
on a national scale. It does not involve 
in any way the direct payments that are 
made to cooperating farmers in connec- 
tion with the farm program. This is the 
work agency, and if Members of Con- 
gress have not familiarized themselves 
with the different functions of different 
agencies any better than some of the 
previous speakers have, there is little 
hope for a fair bill. 

There has been some suggestion that 
there are other agencies that could do 
this work. Possibly you could set up an- 
other agency to take the place of this 
one, which in time would do the work 
that this one is now doing, but the fact 
is that this is the only agency now in 
existence that is ready, able, and capable 
of doing the job. It is doing the job, 
doing a job that is necessary in peace and 
more necessary in war; doing the job of 
protecting the fertility of our soils; do- 
ing the job of making our soils capable 
of producing the quantities of foodstuffs 
that are so absolutely essential to the suc- 
cessful war effort of this Nation. 

If you want to drag agriculture down to 
a position where it will be impossible for 
it to cooperate in the war effort, as it 
must if we are to win this war, then cut 
out the work of the Soil Conservation 
Service and destroy the fertility of half 
the soil of this Nation; and by doing so 
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you will have done more to help the 
enemies of this Nation than you could do 
in any other way by an appropriation 
bill. The statistics all show that soil- 
conserving practice. increase the produc- 
tivity of farm land, and that in most cases 
it is possible by proper conservation prac- 
tices as taught and carried out-by the 
Soil Conservation Service to substanti- 
ally increase the productivity of land 
even the first year. I realize that in the 
eastern parts of this country fertilization 
of the land is necessary to the increase of 
yields. I realize that in connection with 
many crops insect control is absolutely 
vital to quick and substantial yield in- 
creases. But, in every section it is essen- 
tial that the soil be held in place, and 
that in areas of too much moisture that 
the land be properly drained. In the 
great central and western food-producing 
areas of the Nation it is of vital impor- 
tance that the moisture that falls be 
saved. The Soil Conservation Service is 
showing us how to do this. With its able 
assistance the yield of many farms has 
been materially increased the first year. 
We cannot dare destroy this agency at a 
time when our Nation needs this added 
productivity so desperately. 

I want also to call attention to the fact 
that there have been those who have sug- 
gested here in this discussion that we can 
just cut this appropriation half in two. 
When we seek to cut an appropriation 
half in two without any consideration, 
we are doing a very dangerous thing. 
This committee has given serious study 
to this matter. I think the committee 
has done a good job. It has cut half a 
billion dollars off of this agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, far more than we have 
cut off of any other appropriation bill or 
from all of the appropriation bills this 
year. All the cuts are coming off of 
agriculture, as is so often the case. The 
committee has made some intelligent 
cuts, and some large ones. I have not 
protested against such cuts. We must 
save every cent we can. There have been 
some cuts made or the floor. I did not 
hesitate to vote to cut down some of the 
travel expenses I thought were exorbi- 
tant, but when I see a proposal made 
simply to cut, without rhyme or reason, 
one of the most essential agencies of pro- 
ductivity in this Nation, then I feel I 
would be negligent in my duty if I did 
not rise here to protest against it. 

I know that the Soil Conservation 
Service has not in the past been able to 
do nearly all the work that our farmers 
have wanted it to do—and certainly it 
has never had enough money to do near- 
ly all the work of this type that was need- 
ed. Next year, without this amendment 


much less money will be available than 


was available last year. The gentleman 
from Illinois who offered the amendment 
has himself explained how substantial 
sums, probably equal to 50 percent of the 
total pending appr priation for this serv- 
ice, were available last year from the 
C. C. C., and so forth. These funds will 
not be available next year, and the great 
reservoir of needed labor in the C. C. C. 
will not be available either. The bill as 
written will materiully reduce the work 
of the Soil Conservation Service. I do 
not believe that it would be good for the 
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country to further curtail the work of 
this Service. Just a few years ago we 
asked the States to create soil-conserva- 
tion districts. Forty-five of the 48 States 
have done so. Every acre that I repre- 
sent is in one of these districts. We have 
led the farmers to believe that we would 
furnish them with trained leadership 
throug. the Soil Conservation Service if 
they would organize these districts. Even 
now it is impossible to assign a trained 
man to each local district. Should this 
amendment pass practically every soil 
district in the United States would cease 
to function, and it would take many long 
and weary year: to rebuild what we now 
have in farmer interest and cooperation. 
I hope these three amendments offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois will be 
defeated. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. JOHNS]. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
want to take up very much of your time, 
but I would like to call your attention to 
what it has cost in the past to operate 
the Department of Agriculture. It start- 
ed back in 1848 when we appropriated 
$3,000 for this purpose. This was grad- 
ually increased until 1860, when we had 
$60,000. In 1881, it totaled $353,000. In 
1888 it had reached $1,028,000. By 1901 
it had reached $4,023,000. Seven years 
later the amount reached $9,437,000. 
During the next 9 years, or up until 1917, 
when we entered the World War, we had 
only increased this amount slightly, but 
on account of the demand for food stim- 
ulation, the amount appropriated that 
year reached $40,00C,000, and dropped 
to 38,000,000 in 1918. 

Now we have that sort of situation 
facing us here today. If the farmer has 
not learned how to conserve soil ir the 
last 9 years I do not think he will ever 
learn how. 

This money has been spent for soil 
conservation, and this is a time when I 
think the farmers of this country are 
perfectly willing to say they have learned 
enough in the last few years about the 
conservation of soil so that they can get 
along without it for a few years, and from 
now on I am going to try to cut down 
every appropriation bill that comes in 
here, along with the farm bills. It is just 
too bac we did not start with the bills 
that have been passed here by cutting 
them down, because they have been in- 
creased and added to in their appropria- 
tions for the last 8 or 9 years. If we do 
not start cutting them down now, we will 
never get them back to a place where the 
taxpayers of this country will be able to 
appropriate enough money to meet these 
obligations. You have got to take some 
of these men out of the service that are 
working in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and other departments down here 
in Washington and let them get into this 
war and help win it. They can do better 
winning it there than they can sitting 
down here in swivel chairs in these de- 
partments trying to tell the farmers how 
to run his farm at the present time. All 
he wants is an opportunity to do so, and 
give him good prices so that he can oper- 
ate his farm on a basis with the business- 


man and he will be satisfied. All he 
wants is just that consideration and that 
he is entitled to. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. WicKERSHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
in connection with the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, would it not be wise for 
this body to listen to and consider the 
recommendations of the farmers them- 
selves—the Farmers Union—and the true 
representatives of the farmers—the Con- 
gressmen—who are familiar with the 
farm problems? The citizens live for 
two things: First, the spiritual; and, sec- 
ond, the physical or worldly enjoyment. 
The farmers raise the products which 
make the worldly part of our lives worth 
while during our brief stay on earth. The 
farmers furnish the laborers, soldiers, 
businessmen, the defense workers, the 
women and children with clothes with 
which to keep their bodies warm, shoes to 
protect their feet, and the food to give 
them life and strength. 

The farmers are now and will be con- 
fronted with a severe shortage of farm 
labor, increased wage rates, higher 
freight rates, and transportation costs; 
also a serious shortage of farm imple- 
ments. They will have priorities for only 
80 percent of the 1940 needs when, as a 
matter of fact, 120 percent of the 1940 
requirements is needed to produce the 
amount required in connection with the 
vital food for defense program. The 
farmer is ficed with price control and 
problems caused by the dumping of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks held by 
said Corporation under loan. The dump- 
ing of these products on the market has 
caused a decrease in the prices which a 
farmer might receive for the products of 
the soil. 

The farmer is faced with increased 
costs of the goods he buys as well as in- 
creased taxes. 

The farmer is faced with the problem 
of conserving the soil, and we must sup- 
port the Soil Conservation Service pro- 
gram in order that we may preserve the 
soil for future generations. 

With reference to this bill, may I state 
that the committee having well consid- 
ered this matter for 3 months has here- 
tofore cut millions of dollars from the 
1943 Budget and by further reducing it 
drastically below the 1942 appropriations 
about $2,000,000 below the Budget esti- 
mate. 

Therefore I think it unwise to consider 
further arbitrary reductions from items 
essential to agriculture, beneficial to the 
farmer, and vital to defense. You will 
appreciate the full value of the Soil Con- 
servation Service if you will take a few 
flights over the country in an airplane. 
We must cut from other appropriation 
measures such items as are not essen- 
tial to our program of winning the war. 

I voted against a $34,000,000 appropri- 
ation for a building just across the river 
here, which is almost twice as much as all 
the appropriations for the soil-conserva- 
tion program in the entire United States. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, if this were a simple question 
of getting rid of swivel-chair holders,” 
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and “cushion riders,” it would be a lot 
simpler than the matter that confronts 
us on this amendment. As I have ob- 
served the Soil Conservation Service, I 
think that it is less open to the charge of 
being a swivel-chair proposition than al- 
most any other bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is as near to 
being a “grass roots” proposition as there 
is in the Department. I do not know 
what the proper cut should be in this 
item. I do not believe that the average 
Member can sit here and listen to 3-min- 
ute speeches, made mostly from a point 
of view, with little specific detail, and 
determine what a proper cut would be. 

The committee has recommended a cut 
of something over $3,000,000 from the 
bill last year, which is less than the 
amount of their funds that were im- 
pounded this year, I understand. On the 
other hand we know that the soil-con- 
servation districts in the country are in- 
creasing. Nothing of the kind has grown 
as rapidly in our section of the country 
as the voluntary organization of soil- 
conservation districts under State law. 
And it is the operation of the Soil Con- 
servation Service which enables these 
local districts to function. In them, a 
group of farmers in a given area, get to- 
gether and work out a common program 
to use a watershed or a drainage area 
economically. They have increased pro- 
duction. They have helped to save the 
soil. The farmers use them but the 
farmers want to save money, too. 

Personally I am inclined to think some 
additional cuts could be made. Idonot 
know where they should be made, from 
the limited information before us. I 
think it is unfortunate just to say that 
we are going to cut these appropriations 
in half without giving the chapter and 
verse as to where and why the cuts should 
be made. The Soil Conservation Service 
has appraised something over 10,000 
tracts for acquisition by the War Depart- 
ment, and how much of this should be 
charged to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, I do not know. No one has offered 
any information what should be charged 
to acquisition for the War Department. 

Mr. NELSON. While my colleague is 
in doubt as to the amount of cut that 
should be made, he has no doubt as to 
the value of soil saving, has he? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No; I 
have not. Here is an organization in 
which I think an arbitrary cut would be 
unfortunate, and this is nearer grass 
roots than almost any other branch of 
the Department of Agriculture. It seems 
that the best the most of us could do 
would be to rely on the studies of the 
committee in charge; I hope the Commit- 
tee will suggest a practical cut, one that 
will save money yet not destroy or lose 
the valuable work in food and livestock 
production that is accomplished by this 
Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
in conservation, but I do not believe in 
foolish conservation. It has been dem- 
onstrated by this agency of the Govern- 
ment that it has done a good job for 
many years. I have traveled over many 
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areas in which they have produced re- 
sults. I have seen with my own eyes the 
results of their efforts. It has been suc- 
cessful, and, as time goes on, it will be 
a monument to good administration. As 
on example of foolish conservation, I 
yall to the attention of the House a re- 
markable fact which has come to my 
attention today. A month or so ago I 
went to the O. P. M. to secure priority 
ratings on sheet metal for the production 
of tobacco flues, to save the tobacco in 
a particular area that brings in some 
$700,000,000 every year to the Treasury. 
We fought around and shadow boxed, 
and I finally got the O. P. M—or now 
the War Production Board—to give us a 
rating of A-1. The War Department im- 
mediately stepped in and said, “Oh, no; 
you cannot do that; that is steel or iron 
metal.” The whole truth is it was cold 
sheet metal for making flues, very simi- 
lar to ordinary stovepipe. They ob- 
jected and cut us down to A-5. We, by 
another appeal, secured a rating of A-3, 
and we are about now to get some ma- 
terials. Here is the foolish part of con- 
servation. The War Department is build- 
ing on the Atlantic coast a great air base. 
This field is a salty, sandy area on the 
Atlantic coast, in a salty atmosphere. 
They have specified steel drain pipes, iron 
pipes, which will rust out within a year, 
where they could use wood-box pipes, 
terra cotta, or concrete pipes. If that is 
the way the conservation of our raw ma- 
terials is going on, then the War De- 
partment should wake up and take notice. 
All of us are ready to give way to sound 
judgment. But this is unsound and 
should not be permitted by the W. P. B. 

If this effort today is an effort for 
conservation, then the farmer and those 
who are interested in farming, interested 
in the preservation of natural resources of 
our country, should wake up and find out 
that to approve this amendment would 
be foolish economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Disney}. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad to discuss the subject of cutting ap- 
propriations just on the. eve of our na- 
tional holiday, “taxpayers’ day,” March 
15, and just before we are going to pre- 
sent to you, from the Ways and Means 
Committee, a bill to raise the debt limit 
to $125,000.000,000. 

I am for soil conservation, but for cut- 
ting out all this window dressing.” 

Two or three minutes is a short time in 
which to discuss the trimming of 
$11,000,000 from any bill, so we have to 
do the best we can under the circum- 
stances. The Farm Bureau, that great 
farm organization, is for these amend- 
ments. So am I. I would rather trust 
the judgment of a dozen good farmers 
than even a dozen good Congressmen. I 
think they are the most level-headed type 
of men we can go to for good, sound ad- 
vice on nearly any subject. I do not 
have any doubt, when I go back to my 
district and talk with any average 12 
gocd farmers, especially land-owning 
farmers, about what they would say about 
cutting out $11,000,000 even from this 
Soil Conservation Service, and especially 
when we start cutting it from “soil con- 
versation,” which is what we have chiefly 
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had in debate this afternoon. They 
would rise up and cheer any tax saving, 
any appropriation cutting we do here. 
This is a time to be sensible. We are 
in a war, not in a big picnic. It is serious. 
It seems to me men ought to stand up 
and be counted for economy. Fourteen 
thousand employees scattered all over 
this land under Soil Conservation, one 
small division of only one department of 
Government. Here is a chance for a play 
on words—‘soil conversation.” Down in 
my district we have as many or more 
Federal employees in the county court- 
houses than we have county officers. 
They are crowding the county officers out: 
Mr. Myer, of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice itself, testified that they were coop- 
erating with the experiment stations to 
work out this whole problem. We can 
easily cut out this money and not destroy 
our farms or hurt our farmers. It will 
help cut their taxes. If we cut it all out 
for the period of the war, this soil is still 
going to be here. That land will still be 
here 4 or 5 years from now. I think we 
ought to be saving money in the face of 
our enormous debt, in the face of what 
we have confronting us, and spend only 
for the actual, bare necessities of Gov- 


ernment. 


In 1910 we had 90,000,000 people; in 
1940. about 130,000,000; but our expenses 
of Federal Government rose from seven 
hundred million in 1913 to nine billions— 
exclusive of the emergency defense—in 
1940. From thirty-eight million for the 
Department of Agriculture in 1918 to one 
and one-half billions in 1938. Just when 
and where are we going to stop. Here 
is one place to start. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes th- gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, you are 
here voting upon an amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] to reduce from $501,000 to 
$250,000 an appropriation for the bu- 
reaucrats in Washington who have 
charge of this program. 

Now, what is the situation in this 
country today? We are at war. We 
need every bit of money strength that 
we can get to take care of the situation. 
Just to give you a picture of a major 
item in here which will follow, the second 
amendment after this, the Budget esti- 
mate and this estimate call for $20.000,- 
000, and the amount the Budget let them 
have to spend this current fiscal year, ac- 
cording to page 941 of the hearings, was 
$15,793.000. In other words, with the 
War Department taking a consider- 
able part of their personnel to perform 
its buying operations and paying thein 
out of the War Department appropria- 
tion and not out of this appropriation, 
we are providing for an increase, the way 
the committee reported the bill, of 
$5,000,000 over this year, in this major 
item. 

Is there any intelligence in our build- 
ing up this outfit at a time when we 
ought to cut it down and save whatever 
dollars there are which could be put into 
the Treasury and used for defense work? 

Now, there is not anyone who can tell 
us that they need $500,000 to operate this 
situation. On page 616 of the hearings, 
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part. 2, among other items, the Farm 
Bureau organization recommended that 
the regional offices of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service be eliminated and that the 
research and experimental work be 
transferred to the State agricultural ex- 
perimental outfits; that the educational 
and demonstration work also go to the 
State extension services. 

The farmers are not in any such posi- 
tion as they were 8 or 9 years ago. They 
did not have any income then. Today 
we are spending probably $3,000,000,000 
for farm products to send out of the 
country, with Government money. That 
is help for agriculture. 

In addition to that, you have another 
situation. They are getting much better 
prices than they were getting before, and 
they are in a position where they can 
finance improvements to their own prop- 
erties much better than they could 7 or 8 
years ago. Therefore we do not need to 
spend so everlasting much money. 

Now, let us think for a moment. Let us 
think where we are getting off, when we 
figure to vote for an item that will result 
in giving them more money by almost 
$5,000,000 than they had this current 
year, after the Budget had impounded 
their funds. The item that they had 
available after the Budget had im- 
pounded their funds was reduced to that 
amount. Because of all the items in the 
agricultural budget they believed this 
could be most easily impounded. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all three of the 
8 amendments be voted on at one 
time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall have to object, 
Mr. Chairman, because I think it will be 
necessary to have some clarification as 
we go along. 

Mr. TARVER. There can be no fur- 
ther debate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But the other two 
amendments are not pending before the 
committee as I understand. 

Mr TARVER. Debate has been con- 
cluded on the paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But these other 
amendments are to another paragraph of 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The other two 
amendments, the Chair will state to the 
gentleman from Georgia, were read for 
information only 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask that this amendment be 
read so we may know what we are vot- 
ing on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DIRKSEN: Page 
71, line 6, strike out “$501,315” and insert 
“$250,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. DIRKSEN) 
there were—ayes 74, noes 99. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Soil and moisture conservation and land- 
use investigations: For research and investi- 
gations into the character, cause, extent, his- 
tory, and effects of erosion soil and moisture 
depletion and methods of soil and moisture 
conservation (including the construction and 
hydrologic phases of farm irrigation and 
land drainage); and for construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of experimental 
watersheds, stations, laboratories, plots, and 
installations, $1,314,429. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DIRKSEN: Page 
71, line 19, strike out “$1,314,429” and insert 
“$700,000.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
pending amendment proposes to reduce 
the amount for soil and moisture investi- 
gations from $1,314,429 to $700,000. For 
6 years they have asked for this identic 
money for the identic purpose which was 
submitted to the committee. They are 
going to use this money for eight differ- 
ent purposes: To investigate the prin- 
ciples involved in soil and moisture con- 
servation—they have done that for 6 
years. For watershed investigation—they 
have done it for 6 years. For investiga- 
tion of sedimentation resulting from ero- 
sion—they have done that since the be- 
ginning of this program. For investiga- 
tions of geographic and climatic factors— 
they have done that since 1937. For in- 
vestigations of the economics of the soil, 
investigations of erosion-resisting plants, 
for farm-irrigation investigation, and for 
farm drainages—they have spent $9,300,- 
000 for those studies since 1937. I am 
rather amazed that the committee does 
not go along with these amendments, 
particularly so when organized agricul- 
ture is for them. You received telegrams 
from some farm organizations that are 
opposed to some of these proposals. 
Those two organizations have never both- 
ered to come before the subcommittee. 
The only large organization that has ever 
troubled and does trouble itself year after 
year to come not only with an argument 
but with a constructive program is the 
American Farm Bureau Federation with 
over 550,000 family memberships, involv- 
ing more than 2,000,000 people identified 
with the soil. You will find what Mr. 
O’Neal, the head of that organization, 
said on page 615 of the hearings. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I might 
point out that this $1,314,000 which the 
gentleman seeks to curtail is not for soil- 
conservation projects but merely for in- 
vestigation and experimental work. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right. Inves- 
tigation of soil moisture and land use, 
$1,314,000. This will take out a slice and 
it will not hurt the farmers, and the 
farm organization is for it. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the debate that has already been had 
on these amendments, I wonder if we 
cannot agree to close debate at this time? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, it 
is not the desire to forestall the offering 
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of another amendment to the para- 
graph? 

Mr. TARVER. I am not trying to fore- 
stall anything. After having debated 
the matter for an hour and a half, it is 
my opinion it may be well to vote. 

Mr. RICH. Is there going to be any 
disposition whatever on the part of the 
majority party to economize in the bill? 
If you are not and if you have the votes, 
and you have corraled the votes, we 
might as well pass the bill and go 
home. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman is a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, as Iam. May I say that this bill has 
been cut more severely in its appropria- 
tions for the next fiscal year than any 
bill reported by the gentleman’s subcom- 
mittees. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to have some time. 

Mr, TARVER. Mr. Chairman, let us 
make it 10 minutes, reserving 2 minutes 
to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes, 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, there are only 
three or four of us. Why does not the 
gentleman make it 20 minutes? 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman made a 
speech a while ago, so did I, and so did 
other Members. Why speak on the same 
subject again? 

Mr. TABER. Why not make it 12 
minutes? 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto 
be limited to 12 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Tarver]? 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this paragraph and 
all amendments thereto be limited to 12 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Nicxots]. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, there 
have been quite a few statements made 
to the effect that there are no politics 
in the vote on this proposition. My dis- 
tinguished colleague from Michigan [Mr. 
MicHENER!] pointed out in very forceful 
language that there were no politics in 
it. In light of that statement I think it 
might be interesting to look at the vote 
just taken by division. You can depend 
on it because I counted these small fig- 
ures and they are correct. 

The yeas were 74 for the amendment; 
11 Democrats joined in that vote. The 
nays were 99. Five Republicans joined 
in that vote. 

This item is for experimentation and 
research. All right. Do you remember 
the “dust bowl?” Do you remember 
when dust was flying so thick all over the 
United States that it even got into the 
operating rooms of hospitals in the East 
just a few years ago? Well, it was 
under this Department that the experi- 
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ments were conducted which stopped the 
dust, and it stopped your eating sand in 
your cream of wheat in New York be- 
cause of the dust that blew in from Kan- 
sas, Colorado, and Oklahoma. It was 
this Department, through this experi- 
mental service, that found ways and 
means to plant sorghums and other 
grains in the “dust bowl,“ let it fall down, 
and discovered that native grass would 
grow under the protecting cover of the 
sorghums, thereby stopping the erosion 
of ground in the “dust-bowl” area. Was 
that a good job? Was it worth the 
money expended? They will do just as 
important work in the future. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Jouns]. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, there are 
quite a number of Members who think 
this amount should be reduced, and there 
is no question but what it should be re- 
duced some. I shall offer a substitute 
amendment for the Dirksen amendment 
in which I will ask to cut down the 
amount only $5,000,000. If we cannot do 
that in times like this, then there is 
something wrong with the Congress, and 
I hope there is not anything wrong 
with it. 

Mr. DsRKSEN. The gentleman is 
talking about the other amendment, not 
the one pending before the Committee 
now. This is the item of $1,304,000. 

Mr. JOHNS. I am talking about the 
gentleman’s second amendment, the $20,- 
000,000 amendment. That is the one I 
am talking about reducing $5,000,000. 

I think the people of this country feel 
that the Congress should do something 
here. At least, the people in my district 
feel that way. These items ought to be 
cut down where there will be no more 
harm done than here. I appreciate what 
has been done along experimental lines 
and what has been done for the farmers 
in the conservation of his soil, which is 
worth a great deal, but this is a time 
when the farmer will have to go along 
for a few years with the rest of us in 
cutting down expenditures. 

I hope you will cut this amount down, 
and also the amount that is to be used 
here in Washington. I have asked that 
it be cut down $5,000,00u and the other 
down to $15,000,000, and I hope the Com- 
mittee will go along on that basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Tarver]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
think there are two or three things that 
ought to be said. 

The gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
Dirksen] who offers these very drastic 
amendments, was unable, as I recall, to 
attend the hearings of the subcommittee 
when the representatives of the Soil Con- 
servation Service were before us and, 
therefore, did not hear the evidence 
which was adduced concerning this par- 
ticular subject matter. I am not saying 
this in criticism of the gentleman. There 
is undoubtedly some good reason for his 
not being in attendance because he is 
ordinarily faithful in that particular. 
However, I am calling attention to the 
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fact that, according to my recollection, 
he did not participate in those hearings 
nor hear the evidence with regard to 
these items. 

The second thing I want to say is with 
regard to the Farm Bureau Federation. 
It has an organization in every county 
in my congressional district composed of 
men of the highest type, farmers who 
are among the leading farmers of my 
State. I have the utmost respect for 
them and the utmost respect for Mr. 
ONeal and his associates. However, if 
you will recall, last year Mr. O’Neal 
and his associates appealed to this 
subcommittee, headed then by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], to 
bring about certain consolidations in the 
field work of the Department of Agri- 
culture, including the placing of the Soil 
Conservation Service under the Exten- 
sion Service and the county agents. The 
committee, because it felt that in some 
particulars those recommendations were 
not sound, and because it also felt that 
in such particulars as they were justified 
they ought to be covered by legislation 
reported from an appropriate committee 
and not undertaken by the Committee on 
Appropriations, did not provide for that 
consolidation. 

The Farm Bureau Federation, as you 
all know, has a great deal to do with 
the selection of the county agents in a 
great many States of the Union, so that 
the suggestion that the Soil Conservation 
Service be put under the jurisdiction of 
the county agents in the field was a sug- 
gestion that the Farm Bureau Federation 
have more to do witt the administration 
of the Soil Conservation Service. The 
committee, ar I have said, did not accord 
with chat suggestion. If it is the will 
of Congress that that should be done, it 
ought to be done by the reporting of 
proper legislation from the Committee 
on Agriculture and not through the di- 
rection of the Committee on Agricultural 
Appropriations. So the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, particularly the 
higher officials, not necessarily the mem- 
bers of the federation in the field, have 
some feeling that if this soil-conservation 
appropriation can be brought down it 
may eventually result in the transfer of 
this activity to the Extension Service, 
where their influence would be more ef- 
fective. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. DIRKSEN) there 
were—ayes 70, noes 80. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Soil and moisture conservation and land- 
use operations, demonstrations, and infor- 
mation: For carrying out preventive meas- 
ures to conserve soil and moisture, including 
such special measures as may be necessary to 
prevent floods and the siltation of reservoirs, 
and including the improvement of farm ir- 
rigation and land drainage, the establishment 
and operation of erosion nurseries, the mak- 
ing of conservation plans and surveys, and 
the issemination of information, $20,510,- 
812: Provided, That any part of this appro- 
priation allocated for the production or pro- 
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curement of nursery stock by any Federal 
agency, or funds appropriated to any Fed- 
eral agency for allocation to cooperating 
States for the production or procurement of 
nursery stoc shall remain available for ex- 
penditure for not more than 3 fiscal years. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DRESEN: On 


page 72, line 3, strike out “$20,510,812” and 
insert “$10,510,812.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
recognition only long enough to reaffirm 
what I have heretofore said, that this 
would save $10,000,000, enough to buy 
100 bombers or 110 medium tanks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. DIRKSEN) there 
were—ayes 77, noes 91. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. DIRKSEN 
and Mr. Tarver. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 88, 
noes 108. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Monroney: On 
page 72, line 3, strike out 20,510,812“ and 
insert “$20,040,485.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me that I may 
make an effort to get a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. This is the gentle- 
man’s usual travel amendment? 

Mr. MONRONEY. This is the travel- 
ing-man amendment, I may say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 7 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
te the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment simply seeks to save al- 
most half a million dollars of Govern- 
ment money that is being spent by the 
Soil Conservation Service for travel ex- 
pense. If you make this cut of $500,000, 
I do not believe the purposes or the use- 
fulness of the Soil Conservation Service 
to the farmer or to the land will be in- 
terfered with one iota. It will still leave 
them $500,000 to travel around on to get 
the job done as they see fit. 

In regard to saving our precious crops 
on the farm lands of America, I have been 
pleased to sunport the committee on the 
soil-conservation amendments, because I 
know personally from field experience 
the vital, useful effect the expenditure of 
money will have, providing it is wisely 
and prudently spent. 

However, I do believe this agency or 
any other agency downtown can effect 
a saving of at least 50 percent in its 
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$1,000,000 travel expenses during this 
time of great emergency. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I did not hear the 
gentleman’s amendment read. Does 
this amendment go only to funds for 
travel, and nothing else? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The amendment 
seeks to cut half of the funds for travel 
instead of half of the entire appropria- 
tion for the Service. 

It may be urged that it is necessary for - 
the Soil Conservation Service to hire 
private cars or to take extra train serv- 
ice to get around to see these terraces 
and the other work they are doing, but 
may I point out that the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service has 1,814 cars listed under 
its agency, the largest number that is 
maintained by any service in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This travel ex- 
pense is separate and apart from these 
cars, hence this reduction would not cur- 
tail the effectiveness of their farm work 
a bit. On top of these 1,814 Government 
cars, I would like to point out that they 
have access to all of the C. C. C. cars 
that go with the C. C. C. soil-conserva- 
tion camps. Now, surely with the great 
reduction of soil-conservation camps, of 
which during last year there were 1,500, 
reduced now to 600, we can economize 
just one little bit in this bill and say to 
the country that we will reduce by one- 
half million dollars the excessive travel 
expense. 

Here is one sure place that we can save 
almost a half million dollars and still not 
curtail the functions of the agency. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is evident 
that the item for travel in this matter 
looks large—nearly $1,000,000. Remem- 
ber this is all a service. The entire per- 
sonnel is given to service. It would be 
highly inconsistent to vote $20,000,000 for 
a service to 900 municipal corporations 
scattered in 45 States and then deny the 
opportunity for those who must render 
the service to move from place to place 
where the service must be rendered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I have only 2 minutes, 
and I cannot yield. 

For this reason, it would seem to me, 
inasmuch as my friend from Oklahoma 
voted for the $20,000,000, he could not be 
consistent and refuse to vote the money 
so that these people who must render the 
service may be given the opportunity to 
go from place to place to render such 
service. A lot of this service is naturally 
expert service. 

I trust the amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Monroney) there 
were—ayes 61, noes 69. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 


1942 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Johns: Page 72, 
line 3, strike out “$20,510,812” and insert 
$15,000,000." 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if the gentleman will yield to me to 
propound a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. JOHNS. Yes. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand this committee only had $15,500,- 
000 for use this last year. This is a com- 
promise here, and it only reduces the 
amount $5,000,000. I do not know 
whether the Members of this House re- 
alize this, but I gave you the figures a 
moment ago. We appropriated for the 
Department of Agriculture $38,000,000 
for the year 1918. This item is over one- 
half of what we appropriated for the De- 
partment in 1938. Now, getting down to 
1931, we increased the appropriation to 
$200,000,000 and also $89,000,000 for 
roads, or $289,000,000. In addition to this, 
$150,000,000 more was appropriated for 
marketing funds and another $45,000,000 
for relief of farmers, or a grand total of 
$484,000.000. In 1932 we appropriated 
$269,000,000, and in 1933 we appropriated 
$176,500,000 for the Department. In 
1935 there was appropriated $6,000,000 
to the Department and $15,000,000 for 
Agricultural Adjustment and 82.389.000 
for Farm Credit Administration, or an- 
other grand total of $83,389,000 in a 
period of 7 years. This year we have in- 
creased that so that on July last they 
had over 81.300.000. and this year the bill 
calls for $834,000,000. 

Now, you can realize the grand total of 
these figures during the last few years. 
If anybody thinks that agriculture has 
been benefited to that extent, all he has 
got to do is go back and look at the rec- 
ords of 1938. We would not have the 
prices we are getting for agriculture to- 
day, with all this experimentation, with 
all this suggestion, and all this help that 
has been handed out from the millions of 
dollars if we were not in a war. With 
the law of supply and demand governing 
the prices of what we have to Sell, to- 
gether with the negotiations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, I think we 
ought to be able to reduce this amount 
$5,000,000. With the tremendous 
amount that the farmer has received 
during this year, together with the prices 
he is going to receive for his products 
next year, he is not going to miss this 
45,000,000, and we really need it. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNS. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. And is it not 
true that the Budget Bureau impounded 
about $8,000,000, so they are going to 
have just as much money this year as 
last year? 

Mr. JOHNS. I am not positive about 
that, but perhaps the gentleman from 
New York is familiar with it, and if he 
says so, of course, that is true. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Fifteen mil- 
lion dollars is all they get this year, so 
they would not be losing anything. 

Mr. JOHNS. The gentleman from 
New York says they are not losing any- 
thing, so I think altogether we can reduce 
this $5,000,000. It is a compromise be- 
tween what the gentleman from Illinois 
has asked for and the amount in this 
amendment; there are some Members 
who think that that is a large reduction, 
so let us cut it down $5,000,000 and quit 
there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Jomns) there 
were—ayes 65, noes 74. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed Mr. Jonns and Mr. Tarver to 
act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported—ayes 81, noes 88. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
carry into effect the provisions of sections 7 
to 17, inclusive, of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, approved February 
29, 1936, as amended (16 U S. C. 590g-590q), 
and the provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended (7 U. S. O. 
1281-1407) (except the making of payments 
pursuant to sections 303 and 381 and the pro- 
visions of titles IV and V), including the 
employment of persons and means in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere; not to 
exceed $50,000 for the preparation and display 
of exhibits, including such displays at State, 
interstate, and international fairs within the 
United States; purchase of lawbooks, books of 
reference, periodicals, newspapers, $450,000,000, 
to remain available until June 30, 1944, for 
compliances under said act of February 29, 
1936, as amended, pursuant to the provisions 
of the 1942 programs carried out during the 
period July 1, 1941, to December 31, 1942, in- 
clusive: Provided, That no part of such 
amount shall be available for carrying out 
the provisions of section 202 (f) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, and not to 
exceed $4,000,000 shall be available under the 
provisions of section 202 (a) to 202 (e), in- 
clusive, of said act, including research on food 
products of farm commodities: Provided 
further, That no part of such amount shall be 
available after June 30, 1943, for salaries and 
other administrative expenses except for pay- 
ment of obligations therefor incurred prior 
to July 1, 1943: Provided further, That such 
amount shall be available for salaries and 
other administrative expenses in connection 
with the formulation and administration of 
the 1943 programs or plans now or hereafter 
authorized under section 7 or 8, or both, of 
said act of February 29, 1936, or under said 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938: Provided further, That the Secretary 
of Agriculture may, in his discretion, from 
time to time transfer to the General Account- 
ing Office such sums as may be necessary to 
pay administrative expenses of the General 
Accounting Office in auditing payments under 
this item: Provided further, That such 
amount shall be available for the purchase of 
seeds, fertilizers, lime, trees, or any other 
farming materials, or any soil-terracing serv- 
ices, and making grants thereof to agricul- 
tural producers to aid them in carrying out 
farming practices approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in the 1942, 1943, and 1944 pro- 
grams under said act of February 29, 1936, as 
amended, and likewise the amount appro- 
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priated under this head for the fiscal year 
1942 shall be available for such purchases for 
such grants in the 1941, 1942, and 1943 pro- 
grams under such act; for the reimbursement 
of any Federal, State, or local government 
agency for fertilizers, seeds, lime, trees, or 
other farming materials, or any soil-terracing 
services, furnished by such agency; and for 
the payment of all expenses necessary in 
making such grants including all or part of 
the costs incident to the delivery thereof: 
Provided further, That beginning with the 
fiscal year 1942 each appropriation to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into ef- 
fect any program administered through the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration may, 
in the discretion of the Secretary, be reim- 
bursed out of the then current appropriation 
for the agency affected, for a fair share of the 
administrative expense, as estimated periodi- 
cally or in advance by the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration of maintaining reg- 
isters of indebtedness and making, out of such 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration ap- 
propriation, set-offs under the order entered 
by the Secretary on May 8, 1937, as heretofore 
or hereafter amended, in favor of any other 
agency of the Government. 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we have done enough work on this for to- 
day and it is my purpose to move that 
the Committee rise. First, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all amendments which 
Members propose to offer to this para- 
graph may be sent to the desk and 
printed in the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of the House. That, of course, does 
not mean that points of order are waived, 
but simply that the House membership 
would have the benefit of reading those 
amendments between now and our next 
meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia asks unanimous consent 
that all amendments to the section just 
read may be printed in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I reserve the right to object. Do 
I understand that all of us who have sent 
amendments to the desk already, without 
Saying anythihg on the floor of the 
House, will also have their amendments 
printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. TARVER. My request is that these 
amendments shall be printed in the REC- 
orp for the information of the House. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will not the 
gentleman have to make that request in 
the House? 

Mr. TARVER. I do not think so. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I reserve the right to object. Is it to be 
understood that only those amendments 
proposed by Members will be sent to the 
desk for the information of the Com- 
mittee as requested by the gentleman 
from Georgia and that all points of 
order to those amendments may be made 
when offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The understand- 
ing of the Chair is that this does not 
exclude anyone’s right. It is a matter 
of information only. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Does that 
refer to amendments only to this para- 
graph, or the next paragraph? 

Mr. TARVER. The request did not 
cover amendments to the following par- 
agraph, but I think the gentleman’s 
suggestion is wise. I now request, Mr. 
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Chairman, that all amendments to the 
following paragraphs in the bill that 
have not yet been considered may be 
sent to the Clerk’s desk and may be 
printed in the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia asks unanimous consent 
that any amendment to be proposed to 
the remaining sections of the bill may 
be printed in the Recorp, for informa- 
tion. Is there objection? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the right to object. The fact that some- 
one’s amendments are published, and 
those of someone else not, will have no 
effect upon the right of anyone to offer 
the amendments when a particular para- 
graph is read, will it? 

Mr. TARVER. Certainly not. This is 
just an opportunity to have the member- 
ship acquainted as far as possible with 
the amendments that are to be offered, 
but it does not preclude anyone from of- 
fering any amendment that is not sent to 
the desk. 

Mr. HOOK. That still allows points of 
order to be made to amendments when 
offered? 

Mr. TARVER. Certainly. They are 
printed simply for the information of the 
House, and points of order may be made 
to them when offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments referred to are as 
follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rees of Kansas: 
Page 73, line 16, after the colon following 
the word “inclusive”, insert “Provided, That 
no total payments for any year to any per- 
son, firm, or corporation under this section 
shall exceed $500. And provided, That this 


limitation shall not be construed to deprive: 


any share-renter of payments not exceeding 
$500 to which he would otherwise be en- 
titled, In the case of payments made to any 
individual, firm, or corporation, or estate on 
account of performance on farms in different 
States, Territories, and possessions, the $500 
limitation shall apply to the total of the 
payments for each State, Territory, or posses- 
sions for the year and not to the total of 
all such payments.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murray: Page 
73, line 16, after “inclusive”, strike out period 
and insert a colon and the following: Pro- 
vided further, That not more than $500 of 
the um appropriated in this paragraph shall 
be paid to any one individual, partnership, 
or corporation.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of 
Oklahoma: Page 75, line 13, after the word 
“Government”, and before the period, insert 
“Provided further, That no payment or pay- 
ments hereunder, to any one person or cor- 
poration, shall be in excess of the total sum 
of $1,000.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gossett: Page 
75, line 18, after the period insert the fol- 
lowing: P 

“That the last paragraph of section 8 (e) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

The total payment that would otherwise 

be made to any person for any year pursuant 
to this section shall be reduced by 25 percent 
of the amount thereof in excess of $1,000. 
No total payment to any person for any year 
shall exceed $5,000, but in applying these 
limitations there shall be excluded amounts 
representing a landlord’s share of a payment 
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made with respect to land operated under 
a tenancy or sharecropper relationship if the 
division of the payment between. the land- 
lord and the tenant or sharecropper is deter- 
mined by the local committee to be in ac- 
cordance with fair and customary standards 
of renting or sharecropping prevailing in the 
locality. In the case of payments to any per- 
son on account of performance on farms in 
different States, Territories, or possessions, the 
25-percent reduction and the $5,000 limita- 
tion shall be applied to the total of the pay- 
ments for each State, Territory, or posses- 
sion for a year, and not to the total of all 
payments.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. REED of New 
York: On page 78, line 24, insert the follow- 
ing: 


ng 

“Provided further, The proyisions of this 
act shall not apply to the sale or other disposi- 
tion of any agricultural commodity to or by 
the Agricultural Marketing Administration 
for distribution exclusively for relief purposes, 
nor to grain which has substantially de- 
teriorated in quality and is sold for the pur- 
pose of feeding or the manufacture of alcohol, 
or commodities sold to farmers for seed.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. Casry of Massa- 


chusetts: On page 78, line 20, after the words 


“as amended”, strike out all further words 
on page 78. 

Amendment offered by Mr. GILCHRIST: 
Amend page 78 of the bill by striking 
from lines 22 and 23 thereof the following 
words, to wit: “Government-owned stocks of 
farm commodities,” and by inserting in Heu 
thereof the following words, to wit: “Farm 
commodities, except such as are distributed 
for relief purposes, and grain which has sub- 
stantially deteriorated in quality, and grain 
which is sold for the manufacture of alcohol.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. HENDRICKS: Page 
79, beginning with line 12, strike out every- 
thing in the paragraph running through line 
19. 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rien: Page 79. 
line 12, strike out “Sugar Act of 1937”, and 
lines 13 to 19, inclusive. 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Ramspeck, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union reported that that Com- 
mittee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 6709), the agricultural appro- 
priation bill, fiscal year 1943, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I asked for this minute in order 
that we may know from the majority 
leader the program for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Next week, of 
course, will be a very busy week. I do not 
expect that all I announce will be accom- 
plished, although it is important, in view 
of certain hopes and expectations of the 
leadership the latter part of the month, 
with which the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is acquainted, that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill be 
finished on Monday. It is very important 
in connection with what we have in mind 
at the end of the month. 

We have every hope and expectation, 
and the expectation in part will be car- 
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ried out, but if the legislation is pro- 
longed—and that is not said in any criti- 
cism—it means that the period we have 
in mind will be thereby reduced. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman means, in other words, that 
we have a certain number of bills to pass, 
and when that is done it is possible there 
will be a short breathing spell. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, I hope at 
least for a breathing spell of 2 weeks. I 
am hopeful of that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It 
depends on how the work is? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. Now, we 
will continue with this bill on Monday. 
After the termination of this bill there is 
the civil-functions appropriation bill, 
which carries an important item, with 
which the House is acquainted, and it is 
very important that that be taken up. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
is immediately after this bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That comes up 
after this bill. Then the bill providing 
for an increase in the debt limit, which 
will not take long. 

Then the bill introduced by the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts IMrs. 
RoceErs]. 

Then the bill extending the Dies com- 
mittee. 

The Appropriations Committee win 
hold important hearings on Monday in 
connection with a recommendation for 
an appropriation ot $10C,000,000 to meet 
the situation arising as a result of work- 
ers displaced through changing over from 
peacetime to wartime activities. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
that take the place of the so-called $300,- 
000,000? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
there be any District of Columbia legis- 
lation on Monday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Unless it can be 
passed by unanimous consent; no. 

Then there is the legislative appropria- 
tion bill. 

There is another bill from the Ways 
and Means Committee. I do not know 
its status. just now, but it will be re- 
ported in connection with the problem of 
State sales taxes with reference to Fed- 
eral purchases during the war. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Ac- 
cording to the program, that will never 
be reached next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; I am afraid 
not. Perhaps some of the others will 
not be reached, But it is very important 
in connection with what we have in mind 
the latter part of the month that the 
present bill be disposed of on Monday if 
possible. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in two instances in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein figures on cote 
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ton-crop-insurance participation in Lou- 
isiana for this year. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
an article which appeared in Look maga- 
zine on February 24 entitled “Hitler’s 
New Scapegoat, the Catholics,” which I 
would like unanimous consent to insert 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend the remarks I made today and in- 
clude therein the minority report filed by 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
FITZGERALD]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by print- 
ing a Government table showing the av- 
erage retail price by manufacturers of 
sugar from the period 1913 to 1941, in- 
clusive. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I also ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by 
printing an editorial appearing in today’s 

Washington Times-Herald. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


WARTIME CENSORSHIP 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, but there is one special 
order pending. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, if there is one type of news that 
would actually be of aid and comfort to 
our enemies it is news about American 
convoys proceeding on the high seas. 
For what it may be worth I want to pro- 
test the items appearing in the press to- 
Gay under a London date line about 
American convoys in the Pacific. It 
seems to me that if censorship is worth 
anything at all it should apply in a case 
of this kind. Just why the lives of our 
men, safety of our ships, and success of 
our naval campaign should be endan- 
gered for the sake of a news story of this 
kind I am utterly unable to see. I ear- 
nestly hope steps can be taken to prevent 
such a thing happening again. 


LIMITATION ON SOIL CONSERVATION 
PAYMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

A PRACTICAL AND FAIR WAY TO EFFECT A HUGE 
SAVINGS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to advise Members with 
reference to one of the several amend- 
ments that will be considered to the 
pending bill to make the appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture, when 
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we resume consideration of this meas- 
ure next Monday. Yesterday, I sent to 
the Clerk’s desk an amendment to limit 
the amount of soil-conservation pay- 
ments to any one individual or corpora- 
tion to $1,000. 

If you will recall, the House, by an 
overwhelming majority, passed a meas- 
ure sponsored by the former chairman 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
Hon. Marvin Jones, placing the limit at 
$5,000. Because, however, of pressure of 
some of the so-called big shots who farm 
the farmers, it failed of passage at the 
other end of the Capitol. 

I am assured by those in a position to 
know, that my amendment, if adopted, 
would enable Congress to reduce this 
appropriation approximately $50,000,000. 

Last year the appropriation for these 
payments alone amounted to $499,- 
000,000. The committee has cut these 
payments $50,000,000 for the ensuing 
year, which means that unless a reason- 
able limit is placed in the bill that the 
small-family-type farmer will bear the 
brunt of the cut. 

I am asking the Department of Agri- 
culture to furnish me with the latest list 
of all farmers and others in the various 
States who now receive payments in ex- 
cess of $1,000. I now have a partial list 
that I propose to present when considera- 
tion is resumed Monday. It is a long, 
bunglesome list, although not ccmplete 
to date. I am confident, however, that 
Members will be astonished and amazed 
to see the huge list of people, a majority 
of whom do not actually farm, who are 
now receiving over $1,000. Let those who 
cry economy vote against this amend- 
ment if they wish. 

It will be recalled that a few years ago 
Congress and the country were aston- 
ished to find that one corporation re- 
ceived over $1,000,000 in Government 
payments. Yet, Members of Congress 
had letters from officials of that same 
outfit criticizing what they called waste- 
ful extravagance and urging a policy of 
“cruel economy,” and now an examina- 
tion of a long list of those who are pull- 
ing down Government checks in excess of 
$1,000 in my State reveals that some of 
them are complaining because Congress 
does not economize. I submit that this is 
a most excellent opportunity. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include a copy of an address made by 
Colonel Styer to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
rema:ks in the Rrecorp and to include 
several letters received from farmer con- 
stituents on the subject of the Farm 
Security Administration. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
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my own remarks on three subjects and to 
include in one an editorial. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks and to include a newspaper 
column written by my predecessor, Hon. 
Samuel B. Pettengill. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND ON THE 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members who 
spoke in the Committee of the Whole to- 
day on the agricultural appropriation bill 
may be granted permission to revise and 
extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and to 
include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Marcantonio] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 


THE DIES COMMITTEE 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
welcome this long-sought opportunity to 
address the membership of the House on 
the activities of the Dies committee. I 
could spend hours here discussing many 
things of the past, but that would not be 
practicable. However, I do want to de- 
vote the time that has been allotted me 
to a discussion of two most important 
phases which raise very serious questions. 
The answer to these questions and the 
decision on the issues raised, in my opin- 
ion, should determine whether or not 
this committee should be continued. 

If we recall, during the debate on the 
so-called amendment offered to the For- 
eign Agents Act which the Committee on 
the Judiciary had before this House, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres] stated 
that he had information which, had he 
been permitted to reveal it, would have 
prevented the tragedy at Pearl Harbor. 
I remember that statement very well, 
and when I appeared in opposition to the 
resolution continuing the life of the Dies 
committee then pending before the Rules 
Committee, I pointed out if that state- 
ment were true, since it came from the 
gentleman in his capacity as chairman 
of one of the most publicized committees 
of the House, then a charge of derelic- 
tion had to be placed at the doorstep of 
the administration. If, on the other 
hand, that statement was not true, then 
certainly this committee stood guilty be- 
fore the country of the grossest derelic- 
tion in the history of this Nation. 

I immediately made my own inquiry. 
I recalled that during his speech the gen- 
tleman from Texas, in referring to the 
departments that had prevented him 
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from revealing this information, specifi- 
cally referred to the Department of Jus- 
tice and to the Department of State. He, 
of course, generally referred to the ad- 
ministration. I communicated with Mr. 
Sumner Welles. I pointed out to him 
that statement of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dies] which appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 28, 
1942, page 800. Mr. Welles informed me 
that he would let me know. This took 
place on February 10, 1942, the day prior 
to the hearing before the Rules Commit- 
tee. The following morning, February 
11, Mr. Sumner Welles phoned my office. 
I was not available, as I was testifying 
before the Rules Committee. However, I 
called him back. He stated that he had 
read the statement of the gentleman from 
Texas in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, that 
he had conferred with the President, that 
he had conferred with the Secretary of 
State, and that I was authorized to state 
for the White House, for the Secretary of 
State, and for the State Department, that 
the statement made by the gentleman 
from Texas was not true. 

Then I made inquiry at the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and I was informed that 
a letter had been written to the gentle- 
man from Texas on August 13. The let- 
ter recited that the then Acting Attor- 
ey General, Mr. Biddle, had learned from 
the press that the gentleman from Texas 
was reported to have stated that he had 
information with regard to Japanese 
espionage and sabotage activities. The 
gentleman from Texas was also reported 
to have said that he had turned over this 
evidence to the Department of Justice. 
The Attorney General wrote that he had 
not received this evidence and called 
upon the gentleman from Texas to turn 
over that evidence. 

Mr. Biddle received an answer on Au- 
gust 27 from the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Dies], and in that letter the gentle- 
man from Texas advised the Attorney 
General: 

I assume that with the hundreds of agents 
which you have you would have no difficulties 
in getting the facts. 


That is the record. It is in black and 
white. It is in the form of correspondence, 
and I believe the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Error] has 
today placed that correspondence in the 
Recorp. The gentleman from Texas also 
placed it in the Rrcorp of March 4, page 
1921. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. I have 
not yet placed it in the Recorp, but I ask 
unanimous consent, if the gentleman will 
yield, to place it in the Recorp, together 
with a copy of similar correspondence 
dated February 7 from the Attorney 
General asking for information, and the 
reply, dated February 16, from the gen- 
tleman from Texas, saying that he would 
send a copy of his report to the Attorney 
General when printed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. ELIOT]? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
when you read that correspondence there 
is one thing that stands out; you cannot 
get away from it no matter what any- 
body says and no matter what anybody 
tries to do. There are two outstanding 
facts—one, as far back as August 13 the 
Attorney General asked for the evidence; 
and two, up to this date that evidence 
has never been turned over to the Attor- 
ney General. 

I therefore submit to the House that, 
on the basis of the statement of Mr. 


Sumner Welles, on the basis of the state- ` 


ment from the White House and from 
the State Department through Mr. Sum- 
ner Welles, on the basis of the only law- 
enforcing agency of the Government, the 
Department of Justice, a department 
which is entrusted with the enforcement 
of our laws against spies and saboteurs, 
and on the basis of the fact that this evi- 
dence was never turned over to the De- 
partment of Justice, despite the fact it 
was specifically requested; that the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Dies], that if he had been permit- 
ted to reveal the evidence, facts, and in- 
formation he said he had the tragedy at 
Pearl Harbor would have been averted, 
is not true. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand that those words be taken down. 
It refers to statements made by a Mem- 
ber on the floor. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. What is the 
use of wasting time? Let me withdraw 
the words “Is not true” and let me say 
that Mr. Dies’ statement is inconsistent 
with the facts, with the record, and with 
the correspondence. Does that satisfy 
the gentleman? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman with- 
draws the words. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. In a 
letter placed in the REcorp, written to me 
on February 20 by the Attorney General, 
it is stated, and I believe I can quote it 
from memory, that there was never any 
suggestion that the facts in the posses- 
sion of the comittee be not revealed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlernan yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. No; I prefer to 
continue. I will yield to the gentleman 
later. 

That meets the first issue. I repeat: 
on the basis of this record, since the gen- 
tleman from Texas raised the question 
here of dereliction of duty, I say that 
dereliction in this matter rests at the 
doorstep of his committee. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand that those words be taken down. 
He is charging a committee of the House 
with not having performed its duty. I 
think that is a violation of the rule. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
I can take so much and no more. I am 
discussing dereliction. The gentleman 
from Texas raised the issue of derelic- 
tion. I say that in view of the record 
and the correspondence, the responsibil- 
ity for dereliction rests at the doorstep 
of the committee. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York used these words: 

I say that on the basis of this record, since 
the gentleman from Texas raised the question 
here of dereliction of duty, I say that derelic- 
tion in this matter rests at the doorstep of 
the committee. 


The Chair thinks that if he were to 
hold upon as fine a point as that, at some 
time free debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives might cease. The Chair holds 
that the language does not violate the 
rules of the House. 

The gentleman from New York. 

Mr, MARCANTONIO. In all fairness 
to the gentleman from Texas, I want to 
state that the gentleman from Texas 
bases his statement that he was not per- 
mitted to reveal the information on a 
letter from the Office of the Attorney 
General dated September 8, 1941, ex- 
hibit No. 1 of the recent report of the 
committee, the report on Japanese activ- 
ities. This letter is from the acting At- 
torney General, Matthew McGuire. In 
this letter it is stated that— - 

The Attorney General has discussed the 
situation with the President and the Secre- 
tary of State, both of whom feel quite 
strongly that hearings such as yon contem- 
plate would be inadvisable. 


The word “hearings” is described in a 
previous paragraph, which states to Mr. 
DIEs, 

In your letter of August 27, 1941, addressed 
to the Attorney General you stated that if 
the Attorney General had no objection you 
would. suggest to your committee the advis- 
ability of conducting public hearings. 


I submit that there is a great distinc- 
tion between conducting public hearings 
that might impair an international rela- 
tionship and using information in such a 
manner that it would have prevented the 
tragedy of Pearl Harbor. 

Certainly, inasmuch as the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dres] was advised not 
to hold public hearings, what was there 
to have prevented the gentleman from 
Texas from whispering his information 
in the ears of the law enforcement de- 
partment, in the ears of Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, and in the ears of the Attorney 
General, and giving to them this infor- 
mation which he stated would have pre- 
vented the tragedy of Pearl Harbor if 
he had been permitted to reveal it? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
unanimous-consent request, so I shall 
not interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. All right. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the gentleman’s re- 
marks I may address the House for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MARC ANTONIO. May I say to 
the gentleman that I may need a few 
more minutes, possibly, to conclude my 
remarks. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I did 
not ask for it now, I asked for it at the 
conclusion of the gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I mean after 
I have concluded my 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the gentleman from California may pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes at the conclusion of 
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the remarks. of the gentleman from New | Is that not the reasonable procedure. 


York, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did not the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Dres] or the com- 
mittee inform the Attorney General that 
the agents of the Dies committee would 
furnish that information and cooperate 
with them? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I say that the 
gentleman said that the committee had 
this evidence. Certainly the committee 
must have the evidence that its agents 
possess. Having that evidence, and since 
that evidence has been described to be 
of such a nature that if revealed it would 
have prevented the tragedy of Pearl 
Harbor, since it was so important, I say 
that it was the duty of the chairman of 
the committee to have transmitted that 
evidence, even in a confidential manner, 
without benefit of the press, to the law- 
enforcement agency of the Government 
of the United States. I submit you can- 
not get away from that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did not the gentle- 
man from Texas Mr. Dres] say the other 
day that that information was with the 
agents on the west coast, that he had ad- 
vised the Government agencies that they 
could get it there, and that his agents, 
the agents of the Dies committee, would 
cooperate with the departments of the 
Government? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I think the 
gentleman is a very experienced legisla- 
tor and an able attorney. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why does not the 
gentleman answer my question? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I am answer- 
ing the gentleman’s question. The gen- 
tleman should know and does know that 
when the Attorney General of the United 
States asks the chairman of a committee 
to turn over information which it pos- 
sesses, he is not referred to committee 
employees. You turn over that infor- 
mation immediately to the Attorney 
General, particularly if it is of a serious 
nature and of a serious character, and 
if devastating consequences would result 
from not placing that information with 
the Attorney General. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But right there let 
me ask you this question. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I would like to 
proceed, if I may be allowed to do so, as 
I have completely answered the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But you mistake the 
situation, which was that Mr. Dres did 
not have the information. The infor- 
mation was in the hands of these agents 
and he told the Government Departments 
to get it there. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Dres stated 
repeatedly that he had the information, 
and now let us look at this picture you 
now paint and see how amazing it is. 
You are chairman of a Committee and 
your agents have this information 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And I do not have it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. And you do not 
have it. What do you do? You send 
for your agent, you get that information 
and you give it to the Attorney General. 


Does not patriotic duty compel you to 
follow it? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I tell the Attor- 
ney General to talk to the agents. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. No; you do 
not. You get the information from your 
agent and turn it over to the Attorney 
oo You cannot get away from 

at. 

Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Dies admit- 
ted the other day that his agents on the 
west coast could merely furnish the 
agents of the F. B. I. or the Department 
of Justice, with certain leads and no di- 
rect information, and absolutely no evi- 
dence. 

Mr.MARCANTONIO. And is that not 
the evidence which he stated he had and 
which, if he had been permitted to re- 
veal, would have averted the tragedy of 
Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman, a member of the Dies com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MASON. Yes; and I am proud of 
that fact. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. And my refer- 
ence to the gentleman was simply to 
describe his position; that is all. 

Mr. MASON. I want to say this: The 
information was made available to the 
Justice Department. That is the first 
point I want to make, and I want to make 
a second point, which is this: It was not 
only leads, but it was the facts that were 
made available. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Then does the 
gentleman contend that the Attorney 
General is not telling the truth? 

Mr. MASON. I contend that the At- 
torney General said e 

Mr. MARC ANTONIO. The Attorney 
General asked for this evidence in a let- 
ter dated August 13; and the question is, 
Was this evidence ever turned over to 
the Attorney General? The facts speak 
for themselves. The facts reveal that the 
answer is, No; it was never turned over. 

Mr. MASON. The facts are that the 
information, which consisted of leads 
and facts, were made available to the 
Justice Department through their agents 
on the west coast who were in contact 
with ours. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. And again I 
say that as chairman of a committee 
whose agents, assuming it was the 
agents that had the evidence which had 
not as yet been submitted to Washington, 
it was the chairman’s duty when the At- 
torney General specifically asked him for 
this information to have obtained that 
evidence from his employees and to have 
turned it over to the Department of 
Justice, 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Yes; and this is 
the last time I am going to yield for a 
while, because I want to go on to other 
matters. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Bearing 
on more less what the gentleman from 
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Illinois [Mr. Mason] just said, the gen- 
tleman from Texas stated on the floor of 
this House about 6 weeks ago that “We 
had all the facts.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order it is not proper to refer 
to remarks of a Member of the House 
previously made. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair could not 
sustain that point of order. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. He said 
he had all the facts in the possession of 
the committee last summer, and that is 
what the gentleman from Illinois has 
brought out. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That is also in 
Mr. Dres’ speech of January 28. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. But the 
gentleman at the same time indicated at 
several different places in his speech that 
he had not been permitted to reveal those 
facts. It is the tenor of that statement 
that is included in the Attorney General's 
letter to me. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. And, again, I 
say, and then I am going to leave this 
point, because I think it is adequately 
covered, the Attorney General asked for 
the information in a letter dated August 
13, and that information was never 
turned over and that evidence was never 
turned over. That is the record, those 
are the facts, and let the House draw its 
own conclusion, and let the people of the 
country draw their own conclusion. 

Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield for an observa- 
tion, I want to refer the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason] to the Recorp of 
Wednesday, page 1923, in which I said: 

In his report he [Dres] states firmly and 
clearly that the evidence has been turned 
over to the Justice Department for prosecu- 
tion of the ring members, That statement 
is in error; is it not? 

Mr. Dies. I immediately denied that state- 
ment to the Attorney General. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. I think that 
covers it. So much for not permitting 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres] 
to reveal information, the revealing of 
which would have prevented the tragedy 
at Pearl Harbor. I contend that the der- 
eliction rests now on the doorstep of the 
Dies committee. 

Let us now deal with the information. 
That information is contained in the Dies 
committee report issued a week ago 
today entitled “Appendix 6, Report on 
Japanese Activities.” The most impor- 
tant information, the result of investiga- 
tion by the committee, this report says, 
the most spectacular, the most interest- 
ing, are charges with regard to the plans 
of Japan against the United States. 

I do not want to be misunderstood, I 
want to say that what is contained here 
against the Japanese, and what has been 
said against the Japanese is absolutely 
true. It is my conviction, however, that 
several portions or many pages of this 
report would indicate that the informa- 
tion revealed, that the words used, that 
the punctuation used, that the work for 
which the committee seeks credit. that 
the translation for which this committee 
seeks credit, are not the work, investiga- 
tion, translation, words, or punctuation 
of the committee but the work, investiga- 
tion, translation, words, and punctuation 
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of somebody else. I shall now prove that 
to my colleagues of the House. If gen- 
tlemen have a copy of the report before 
them, I now present the conclusive proof 
of my charge. 

Take page 1737. I now read from the 
report: 

Once hostilities begin our first move will 
be to attack the Panama Cana. 


I now read to you from a publication 
called News Letter, published by the News 
Research Service, Inc., 727 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif., dated July 16, 
1941. Ihave read you the first sentence of 
the report. Please follow me closely. I 
now read from the News Letter published 
on July 16, 1941: 

Once hostilities begin, our first move will 
be to attack the Panama Canal. * * * 


I now read you the next sentence from 
the report: 


We have submarines capable of traveling 
10,000 miles without refueling. * * + 


I now read you from the News Letter: 


We have submarines capable of traveling 
10,000 miles without refueling. * * * 


I now read from the report: 


The Midway Islands can be taken with- 
in one day. Then we must attack Ha- 
wal * a-a 


I now read from the News Letter: 


The Midway Islands can be taken with- 
in one day. Then we must attack Ha- 
wail;.%. $5.9 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I will not yield 
until I get this proof in the RECORD. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
not going to yield at all? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Let me com- 
plete my statement. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. When the gentleman 
is making a statement of that kind 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Does the gen- 
tleman want to stand back of me and 
check whether I am reading correctly? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What I want to say 
is, admitting all that—— 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
decline to yield at this time. 

To continue, I read from the report. 
This is without any quotes. The com- 
mittee is now speaking: 

These statements and many others of the 
same tenor appear in a book published in 
Tokyo in October, 1940, entitled “The Triple 
Alliance and the Japanese-American War”. 


I read now from the News Letter: 


These statements and many others of the 
same tenor appear in a book published in 
Tokyo last October entitled “The Triple Alli- 
ance and the Japanese-American War.” 


Mr. MASON rose. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I am sorry, 
Mr. Mason, but I cannot yield at this 
time. I hate to do that to the gentle- 
man; he is such a fine person. 

There is here one difference between 
the news letter and the report. After 
the words “Japanese-American War” in 
the news letter we find the words “illus- 
tration on this page,” in parentheses. We 
have the illustration in the news letter. 
The words “illustration on this page” are 
left out in the report, evidently to conceal 
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the identity of the source. Now, I con- 
tinue: 
In December 1940— 


Says the report—the News Letter says 
last December—the News Letter is dated 
July 16, 1941. 

Now, I go back to the report: 

In December 1940 a retired Japanese naval 
captain Otojiro Endo, and a retired Japanese 
Army major, Masichi Sugihara, visited the 
Pacific Coast States in America and held secret 
meetings with leaders of Japanese-American 
citizens. 


Now I go back to the News Letter: 

Last December a retired Japanese naval 
captain, Otojiro Endo and a retired Japanese 
Army major, Masichi Sugihara, visited Pacific 
Coast States in America and held secret meet- 
ings with leaders of Japanese-American cit- 
izens. 


The same punctuation, the same com- 
ma, the same letters, the same words. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.MARCANTONIO. Not at this time. 

Now I continue from the report. Re- 
member this is the committee that is re- 
vealing all this to you. This is the com- 
mittee that is giving this astounding in- 
formation as to Japanese activities: 

Purpose of the tour was to inspire courage 
among sabotage and espionage agents, and to 
recruit new men for the Japanese-American 
Trojan horse brigade. 


I continue from the News Letter: 

Purpose of the tour was to inspire courage 
among sabotage and espionage agents, and to 
recruit new men for the Japanese-American 
Trojan horse brigade. 

The same comma and the same period 
in the report. 

I continue from the report. The com- 
mittee is again giving you Members of 
the House and the country the amazing 
and astounding report of its investigation 
of Japanese activities: 

In their discussions, frequent use was made 


of the book, The Triple Alliance and the 
Japanese-American War. 


Back to the News Letter: 


In their discussions, frequent use was made 
of the book, “The Triple Alliance and the 
Japanese-American War.” 


I ask you to follow this, and follow 
closely. We go back to the report. I 
think this is very, very revealing: 

A few copies of this volume were given out, 
only to the most trusted leaders, 

We go back here to the News Letter: 

A few copies of this volume were given 
out, only to the most trusted leaders. 

Now, there is a difference, and I want 
to give credit to the committee for this 
difference. I want to be honest about 
it. Here is the difference. In this next 
sentence, now reading from the News 
Letter, it says: 

NRS.— 

Meaning News Research Service, Inc.— 
succeeded in obtaining one of these, 

The difference between the report and 
the News Letter is that the report says: 

The committee succeeded in obtaining one 
of these. 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr, 
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ea MARCANTONIO. I decline to 

eld. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I decline to 
yield. I must complete this evidence. 

Now, I continue. As far as obtaining 
one of these books, there is a difference. 
The News Letter says: 


NRS succeeded in obtaining one of these; 


The committee says: 


The committee succeeded in obtaining one 
of these. 


Now the News Letter says: 
A translation was made. 


The committee translated it too. The 
committee says: 


A translation was made, 


The committee continues: 


And even the most casual perusal suggests 
immediately. 


This means the committee perused this 
book. “And even the most casual perusal 
suggests immediately that this is a text- 
book for Japanese espionage.” This is 
the opinion of the committee. 

Let us see what the News Letter says: 

A translation was made, and even the most 
casual perusal suggests immediately that this 


is a well-camouflaged textbook for Japanese 
espionage. 


The committee report does not contain 
the words “well camouflaged.” With 
that difference, both are identical. 

Now what does this mean? There is 
not a question of infringement of copy- 
right. Some gentleman on the commit- 
tee may say they were authorized by the 
author of this News Letter to use the 
material contained therein. I repeat, this 
is not a question of copyright violation. 
The point is that anybody could have 
used this. The News Letter is not copy- 
righted. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, to make this state- 
ment: All of this farce is unnecessary, 
because 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, just a min- 
ute. I ask that those words be taken 
down. 

Mr. MASON. Does the gentleman in- 
sist on his point of order? 

Mr. HOOK. I certainly do since this 
point of order was made against me once 
and insisted upon. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. May I have 
permission to revise and extend my re- 
inarks before they take me off the floor, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, does 
the gentleman insist on his point of 
order? 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. The country is 
going to be more interested in obtaining 
the truth because of all these efforts to 
suppress it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, in view of the fact that certain mem- 
bers of the Dies committee want the gen- 
tleman from New York to proceed, I with- 
draw my point of order. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MARC ANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to state to the gentleman that it is 
a sad reflection on this House that a 
Member of this House can speak only if 
it is done with permission of members of 
the Dies committee. I say it is a reflec- 
tion on the liberties, privileges, and rights 
of the membership of this House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will kindly suspend. He has 
not been granted any additional time yet. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I gladly 
withdraw the word “farce” and substi- 
tute the word “spectacle” or “facetious,” 
whichever the gentleman would prefer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the request of the gentleman 
to withdraw the word “farce” is granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to complete my statement before I 
am taken off my feet; that is, that the 
material that has been quoted from the 
report and from the News Letter is mate- 
rial that was obtained from the same 
source and authorized by the same per- 
son who gathered it but did not want 
to be quoted. The source for the News 
Letter was the same as the source for 
the reports; they are the same. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, let 
us get this unanimous consent request 
acted upon; then the gentleman may 
yield if he wants to. I insist on the 
regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts demands 
the reg'ilar order. The regular order is: 
Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York that he may 
continue for 10 additional minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Just for a mo- 
ment; yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Is any credit given 
in the report for copying from the News 
Letter? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. None whatso- 
ever; none whatsoever. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 

Mr, ELIOT of Massachusetts. Will the 
gentleman tell the House how much a 
copy of that News Letter costs? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. You can get it 
for $5 a year; 10 cents a copy. The com- 
mittee report is the report of a commit- 
tee which has cost $385,000 to date, and 
now seeks some more. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. No; I want to 
answer the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
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Mason]. He says this was from the same 
source; that they came from the same 
source. Even assuming that to be true— 
and we do not know it—is there any 
doubt in the mind of the gentleman from 
Illinois that the report used word for 
word, and copied—copied, I say—copied 
from the News Letter which could be ob- 
tained for 10 cents? 

What is this report? What is this 
report supposed to be? What do you 
gentlemen of the committee hold out this 
report to Congress and to the country to 
be? You hold it out to be a report of 
the activities, a report of the investiga- 
tion, a report of your activities, your 
investigation, Mr. Committee, your 
translations, Mr. Committee, your work, 
and we find that is what? Not your 
work, Mr. Committee, not your transla- 
tions, not your investigations, Mr. Com- 
mittee, not your words, but the words, the 
translation, and the work which was 
published in the News Letter of July 16, 
which could be purchased for 10 cents. 
As far as the author wanting to conceal 
his identity is concerned, the fact is that 
he did not conceal his identity, but, on 
the contrary, published the News Letter, 
offered to the public for sale for $5 a year 
or 10 cents a copy. 

Furthermore, the question is one of 
lifting the words and substance from the 
News Letter and placing it into the re- 
port, thus reporting to the Congress and 
the country that the words, work, inves- 
tigation, and translations of the News 
Letter are the words, work, investiga- 
tion, and translations of the committee. 
Is there any doubt in anyone’s mind that 
this was done? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
recall when three members of the ad- 
ministration in one week made the same 
speech word for word? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Now, does the 
gentleman want me to believe, and does 
he want the Members to believe 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Iam asking the gen- 
tleman a question. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I am answer- 
ing the question. I do not know any- 
thing about that. Does the gentleman 
with all of his shrewdness, his intelli- 
gence, and uncanny ability to dot an “i” 
and cross a “t” want us to believe that 
somebody else besides the person who 
wrote this News Letter sat down at a 
typewriter, looked in a crystal ball, and 
happened somehow or other or by some 
manner or method of mesmerism to type 
the same identical words and punctua- 
tion in the committee report? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No. The gentleman 
knows more about the crystal ball and 
mesmerism than I do. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentleman 
reminds me of an old steamboat up in 
the East River that had a 2-inch boiler 
and a 6-inch whistle. Every time the 
whistle blew the boat stopped. Every 
time we mention the Dies committee the 
gentleman just stops. 

I now give you more conclusive proof 
of lifting. I could go on and read, but I 
am going to extend my remarks, so I will 
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include more samples of this lifting. I 
ask you to make your own comparisons, 
I think you all have a good idea already. 
I have pages and pages of this copying, 
the lifting of words, punctuation, and 
everything else, with the exception that 
in one instance the report takes one sec- 
tion of the News Letter, a matter with 
regard to a certain newspaper Rafu 
Shrinpo and instead of putting it in the 
order it appears in the News Letter, we 
find it in as a separate section of the re- 
port. In this attempt to conceal the iden- 
tity of the source, the committee report 
contains a very significant error which 
establishes the copying and the lifting 
beyond any doubt. In the News Letter 
there is a statement “Illustration on this 
page” in parentheses. There is an illus- 
tration. In the report they copied the 
words “illustration on this page,” but 
there is no illustration. They left out the 
illustration. What was omitted? What 
really was omitted, was not only the il- 
lustration. What the gentlemen who did 
the copying forgot to omit were the words 
“illustration on this page” in parentheses. 

Here is another proof of lifting and 
copying. “See editor’s note,” appears in 
a section of the News Letter. In the re- 
port there is “See editor’s note,” but there 
is a difference, I want to give credit to 
the report for that. In the News Letter 
the word “editor” is abbreviated, Ed.“ 
In the report it is spelled, “Editor.” 

Now, there is a serious phase to this you 
will see. I want to give the committee the 
benefit of all doubt on this question. As 
a Member of this House I do not seek to 
cast any aspersion or raise any issue as to 
the integrity of any Member or any com- 
mittee of this House. I am the last one 
who is in position to do that. I am a 
minority, all by myself down here. But I 
say there is a very serious phase to this 
matter. 

Assuming that the author of this News 
Letter went to the committee and said, 
“Here, use this stuff,” all that this would 
absolve the committee from is violation 
of the copyright. However, this report 
purports to be a report cf the work, the 
activities of this committee and of its 
investigation, since a perusal and com- 
parison of both the News Letter and the 
report, demonstrates beyend any reason- 
able doubt that sections of the report 
are copied word for word from the News 
Letter. I say there has been an imposi- 
tion on the country and on the Members 
of this House when the committee re- 
ports the words in the News Letter, the 
work contained in the News Letter, the 
investigation and the translation con- 
tained in the News Letter, as though it 
were the work, the translation, and the 
investigation of the committee itself. 

Mr. Speaker, this report was printed on 
the front pages of the leading newspapers 
of the country. These are not the only 
examples of lifting. There are others 
and I am going to reveal them in due 
time before a vote is taken on this com- 
mittee. I submit that what I have re- 
vealed today is more than enough to war- 
rant an investigation of this report. 

If this report is not what it purports 
to be, if this report is not a report of the 
work, investigation, and translations of 
this committee, if time and time again 
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the words and the punctuations of this 
report are not the words and the punc- 
tuations of this committee, then I say 
the integrity of the House is involved. It 
is a question involving the integrity of 
the House of Representatives. We are 
all on charge before the people of this 
country. It is a question involving the 
confidence of the people of America in 
their House of Representatives and the 
committees of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate. 

Let us get down to the facts. I say itis 
the duty of the Rules Committee, to 
which my resolution, introduced yester- 
day, calling for an investigation of this 
report, was sent, to give me a hearing. 

Let us have an investigation. From 
what other source was the information 
lifted for thi- report, words lifted, report 
of activities and investigations lifted? 
Where else? Let us have the truth. Let 
us have it before the Congress before we 
vote on this committee. 

With these charges I have made, which 
I have proven, with the doubts that I have 
raised as to the other material contained 
in this report, this House cannot in all 
propriety, in all fairness, pass on the 
question of whether or not the Dies com- 
mittee shall be continued until we first 
investigate and inquire into the entire 
report. My charges are true, and I say 
that the very privileges of the House are 
involved, the integrity of the House is 
placed in issue, and the integrity of the 
committee is placed in issue. Let us in- 
vestigate and let us have the whole truth 
before we vote on this committee. 

Mr. PATRICK. Does the gentleman 
specify a committee to investigate the 
Dies committee? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The Rules 
Committee may do it. My resolution 
provides for an investigation of this re- 
port, a committee to be appointed by the 
Speaker. It was referred to the Rules 
Committee. 

The American people expect an inves- 
tigation of this report before we decide 
to continue this committee. 

I submit the following samples of lift- 
ing and copying. 

News LETTER 
(Published by News Research Service, Inc., 

727 W. Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornia, Vol. 6. No. 154, July 9, 1941) 

AMERICANISM—As TAUGHT IN JAPANESE- 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS 

Teachings, perpetrated in the name of 
“Americanism”, are various and sundry—but 
too many of them are of malicious nature, 
designed deliberately to undermine American 
unity. “Japanese Schools in West to Stress 
Americanism”—thus read the caption of a 
story, dispatched from Los Angeles, printed in 
a recent issue of “The Japanese American 
Review” (illustration on this page). Other 
articles in the paper were laudatory of all 
efforts of the totalitarian powers and of men 
like Ralph E. Townsend, exposed in News 
Letter 2 109 author of many pro-Axis books. 
Investigation by NRS of the “Americanism”, 
allegedly “stressed in Japanese schools in the 


West”, revealed the exact oppesite to be the 
case. 


Painstaking examination of the facts re- 
vealed that there are 248 Japanese language 
schools in California, with 454 teachers and 
19,310 pupils. It is estimated that there are 
approximately 90,000 Nisel—American citizens 
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of Japanese ancestry—on the west coast, two- 
thirds of whom possess dual citizenship, ac- 
cording to qualified observers. 

“TO THE LEFT WE HAVE * * +» 


Investigation disclosed the amazing fact 
that two sets of textbooks exist for the schools. 
One set, u-ually shown to curious Occidentals, 
contains no objectionable text whatsoever. 
It was approved several years ago by the De- 
partment for Public Instruction. However, 
practically every page of the other set preaches 
loyalty to Japan and treason against the 
American government. NRS tried for a long 
time to obtain both sets (illustration on page 
2), and finally succeeded. Reproduced on 
page 3 a facsimile of receipt issued by the 
Gosha-Do Company, 1698 Post Street, San 
Prancisco, Calif., for a complete set of those 
textbooks which are available only to “trust- 
ed” Japanese 

Random excerpts from textbooks which are 
for the exclusive use of Japanese, are unmis- 
takable in purpose as they are flowery in 
wordage. National language and patriotism 
2 stressed almost to the point of exaggera- 
tion: 


Reader IV, Junior High School, Lesson #30 


In the unification of the Japanese people 
who possess the proud and noble Yamato 
spirit, the genuine Japanese language has 
always been the most important instrument. 
The Japanese language is the spiritual blood 
that circulates in all Japanese. Through it, 
they are unified. 

“This bond is so strong that it perpetuates 
an unbreakable chain. If a great crisis 
should arise in the nation, the people would 
gladly combine their energy for the coun- 
try's best, despite hardship and even death. 
And, if there is good news for us, the Japa- 
nese people from the south and the north 
will sing the national anthem, ‘Kimigay- 
owa. and bless the nation for its fortune 

“The Japanese language is like a loveiy 
mother to all our people. From our birth, 
this mother has held us on her lap and 
taught us nationalism and appreciation of 
country. Passionate love of this mother is 
like the sun in the sky. As citizens of this 
country (Japan) and offsprings of this 
(Japanese) nation, we admire its brilliance. 

“Our national language cannot be forgotten 
in our hearts, not even for a single day, 
especially if we remember that we are chil- 
dren of gods. 

“The objective of Japanese education, no 
matter in what country it may be, is to teach 
the people never to be ashamed of their 
Japanese citizenship. First comes language, 
and then history. We must never forget— 
not even for a moment—that we are Japa- 
nese citizens.” 

Loyalty to the Emperor is, indeed, next to 
Godliness, if not Godliness itself, according 
to the teachings of the textbooks: 

Reader V, 5 Grade, Lesson # 1 

“Our heavenly ruler has governed our em- 
pire for ages past and we are his subjects. 
The Emperor’s great predecessor, the Sun 
Goddess, in ancient times went to her de- 
scendant Ninigi No Mikoto and issued a 
divine command, telling him to go forth 
and found an empire upon the islands of 
Japan. * * The Imperial House is 
the center of our country and our nation. 
* + With unified hearts let us pursue 
the path of loyalty and patriotism, There is 
no other country with such a royal lineage. 
Be thankful you are a Japanese, and worship 
the Imperial family.” 

To become a good Japanese, it seems, one 
must set Japan and its rulers above all else 
in the world. 

Reader V, 5th grade, lesson # 27 

“Our great Japanese Empire has been ruled 
for thousands of years by our Heavenly Prince. 
Being his subjects, we all most continue 
steadfastly on the road of our predecessors. 
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No other country in the world can compare 
with ours. It is our duty to carry on the 
great spirit of loyalty to the Emperor and the 
Empress, and to achieve their aims. We 
must also try to understand the government 
of our nation and the problems confronting 
it. We must really try our utmost in this, at 
all times, for it is our duty and our job. We 
must do it with a big heart. We must love 
our country and our Emperor. We must 
strengthen our body. We must study every- 
thing and be diligent. We must never for- 
get what we learn. If we do all this, we will 
become good Japanese.” 

The eighth-grade pupils are given to under- 
stand that although Hawaii belongs to the 
United States in body, the spirit and living 
habits are Japanese: 

Reader VIII. 8th grade, lesson t 21 

“Hawaii is known as a possession of the 
United States of America, but here the 
Japanese language is spoken just as you hear 
it in Yokohama. Besides this, you see that 
about half of the entire crowd, welcoming 
you, are Japanese. Also, you see among them 
many women in the Japanese kimono and 
with the obi tied around their waists 

“In the hotel, after you take a Japanese 
bath and get dressed, you can hardly believe 
you are in a foreign country. Of Hawaii's 
880,000 population, 150,000 are Japanese. 
They are engaged in farming, fishing, com- 
merce, and all sorts of business ventures. 
Hawall's development to its present stage is 
due to the Japanese. The fish this hotel 
serves is caught by Japanese fishermen.. . 
Coffee, sugar, pineapple and all other fruits 
are produced by the hands of the Japanese.” 

The power of the Japanese language is 
stressed as extending in its far-reaching 
importance even to North and South Amer- 
ica: 

Reader IX, 9th Grade, Lesson # 28 


“The Japanese. residing in the United 
States of America and Brazil have established 
Japanese-language schools to teach their 
children the Japanese language 

“Under a God-Emperor of unbroken lineage, 
our nation became matchless in the world. 
and it continues to move forward. * * + 
The Japanese language is a ring of wedlock 
between the feelings and spirits of our fore- 
fathers and ourselves, thus tying us together, 
today, as one community of citizens, Had it 
not been for our Japanese language, our 
ideals would by now have been scattered 
from place to place. Thus, as we march 
forward in the time of national difficulty, 
we shout “banzai” to cheer our emperor, 
proud of our Japanese language and herit- 

e. And so the Japanese lan- 
guage holds together all its citizens, no mat- 
ter where they may reside 

“Those who forget the Japanese language 
are no longer Japanese. Respect the Japa- 
nese language. Love the Japanese language. 
The national language is the place where the 
spirits of citizens reside.” 

Post-graduate course 


Once the Japanese-American leaves the 
Japanese language school. contact with him 
is maintained through an unending flow of 
pro-Japanese and anti-American literature, 
and through lectures from Nipponese govern- 
ment officials who travel in this country as 
private citizens. Typical of the many books 
placed at the disposal of Japanese-Americans 
is “The Future Road of the Nisei” (illustra- 
tion on this page); edited by Tsunegoro 
Horota, endorsed by General Sugiyama, Chief 
of Staff, Japanese Army: and by Takashi 
Zuzuki, Director of Kimon Gakuin, leading 
Japanese language school of San Francisco. 
On pages 155 to 157, under the caption 
“Activities of Nisei for Japan,” appears: 

“According to recent reports, several hun- 
dred lectures have been delivered on the 
China incident by Nisel in America. Many 
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Nisei also returned to Japan with a mass of 
material, collected in California. 

“Things of this sort are typical of the work 
performed in the past by the Nisei for Japan 
What they gain and what they do is by no 
means unimportant. The Nisei have made 
significant contributions to Japan, but in 
many cases these facts must remain hidden. 
For example, when the Seventh Interna- 
tional Education Conference was held in 
Tokyo, the Nisei proved themselves most 
valuable in many respects. 

“When the China incident occurred, it be- 
came necessary to broadcast to the world 
the true news in the English language. At 
this most crucial moment, the Nisei did the 
work by assuming responsibility as is befit- 
ting great patriots. 

In connection with the rapid growth of 
cultural societies in recent years, the Nisei 
have played an important part through their 
work as translators, lecturers, travelers, etc. 
The role of the Nisei. at the present moment, 
is of utmost importance, for it is up to him to 
introduce Japanese culture and Japanese pro- 
paganda abroad. Nisei always take the lead- 
ership. In the world where English language 
newspapers and magazines are most influen- 
tial, the Nisei are in an excellent position to 
do their share. We have seen to it that they 
shall be well prepared for their task. 

The Nisei spirit is fostered in Los Angeles 
by the Rafu Shimpo, a weekly newspaper 
also known as the “Los Angeles Japanese 
Daily News“ This paper, printed in Eng- 
lish and in Japanese, has a dual policy, simi- 
lar in nature to that of the two different 
sets of textbooks. The English section reeks 
of patriotic sweetness, while the Japanese sec- 
tion shows the true spirit of the paper 
Typical is the following article, printed in 
Japanese, captioned “Nisei Oversea Division“: 

“We must help our oversea brethren to ac- 
complish the aim of the Fatherland, the es- 
tablishment of a Greater Asia. In the crea- 
tion of an enlightened Asia, every Japanese. 
all over the world, must become a unit of one 
in the march forward. 

“Education of the Nisei, obviously enough, 
cannot be neglected. Therefore, the Imperial 
Education Association has appropriated 100,- 
000 Yen for the purpose of positive Nisei 
education all over the world, beginning this 
year. 

“In cooperation with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and 
the Greater Asia Assisting Office, a committee 
has been formed whose program will be (1) 
to make a careful study of the present status 
of Nisei education and of the teaching staff 
abroad; (2) to build a firmer foundation for 
Nisei education; and (3) to send the most 
competent teaching staffs to all parts of the 
world. 

“Many presently engaged in Nisei education 
abroad, desire to return home. At the same 
time, a large number of teachers at home are 
anxious to go abroad. Well planned handling 
of this situation will be most advantageous. 
Everyone is anxiously awaiting the changes 
which have been announced.” 


News LETTER 
(Published by News Research Service, Inc., 727 
W. Seventh Street, Los Angeles, California, 
Vol. 6, No. 155, July 16, 1941) 


Spy MANUAL FOR JAPANESE-AMERICAN 
QUISLINGS 


“Once hostilities: begin, our first move will 
be an attack upon the Panama Canal. * * * 
We have submarines capable of traveling 
10,000 miles without refueling. * * The 
Midway Islands can be taken within 1 day; 
then we must attack Hawaii. +" These 
statements and many others of the same 
tenor appear in a book published in Tokyo 
last October entitled “The Triple Alliance 
and the Japanese-American War” (illustra- 
tion on this. page), by Kinoaki Matsuo. 
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Last December, a retired Japanese naval 
captain, Otojiro Endo, and a retired Japanese 
Army major, Masichi Sugihara, visited Pacific 
Coast States in America and held secret meet- 
ings with leaders of Japanese-American citi- 
zens. Purpose of the tour was to inspire 
courage among sabotage and espionage agents, 
and to recruit new men for the Japanese- 
American Trojan-horse brigade. In their dis- 
cussions frequent use was made of the book, 
“The Triple Alliance and the Japanese-Amer- 
jean War.” A few copies of this volume were 
given out, only to the most trusted leaders. 
News Research Service succeeded in obtaining 
one of these; a translation was made, and 
even the most casual perusal suggests imme- 
diately that this is a well- camouflaged text- 
book for Japanese espionage. 

The table of contents in itself is most re- 
vealing. Following are the translated chap- 
ter headings and sub-titles, as they appear in 
the table of contents: 

I. Crucial Moment for Japan and America. 
(1) The China Incident and the United 
States 
(2) Pacific War—A Hard Struggle. 
(3) The Second World War and the 
United States, 
(4) The United States and Canada. 
II. Expansion of the American Fleet. 
(1) Ulustoned America. 
(2) Battleships in Construction. 
III. History of the Japanese-American Strug- 


gle. 
(1) The First Anti-Japanese Question. 
(2) U. S., Japanese and Manchurian 
Conflict. 
(3) Imperialistic Foreign Diplomacy of 
U. 8 


(4) Long- delayed Destruction of London 
Conference. 
IV. United States-Japan War Inevitable. 
(1) United States-Japan Friendship a 
Delusion. 
(2) Pacifists and the Fear of the Ameri- 
caa Question. 
(3) United States-Japan War Costs. 
V United States Naval Strength. 
. 8. Capital Ships. 
S. Cruisers. 
S. Destroyers, 
S. Aircraft Carriers. 
S. Submarines. 
S. Naval Bases. 
S. Present Military Strength. 
S. Naval Developments. 
VI. New U. S. Weapons and Mechanized Units. 
(1) New U. S. Weapons. 
(2) Fear of Chemical Warfare. 
VII The Great Air Force of the United States. 
(1) Brief Sketch of U.S Air Force, 
(2) Present U S. Air Force. 
VIII. War Plans of the United States. 
(1) U. S. Plans for Attack. 
(2) U. Plans Attack on Western Pa- 
cific. 
IX. Immediate War vs. Prolonged War. 
(1) Immediate American War Decision. 
(2) Immediate Japanese War Decision. 
X. Time of Conflict. 
(1) Lightning Military Movements. 
XI. Japan's Attack on the Philippine Islands. 
(1) The Philippine and Asiatic Fleet. 
(2) bi ai of Guam by the Japanese 
eet. 
XII. The Fall of Manila. 
(1) Japan's Flag Hoisted in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 
XIII. Fear of Destruction of Foreign Trade. 
(1) Japan Plans Foreign Trade Destruc- 
tion. 
XIV. Singapore and Hong Kong. 
(1) Problem of Singapore Army Base. 
(2) What Becomes of Hong Kong? 
XJ. The United States Fleet in Hawail. 
(1) Pacific Battle Force and Military 
Strength. 
(2) Entire Fleet Concentrates at Pearl 
Harbor. 
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XVI. Japan's Surprise Fleet. 
(1) United States Plans for Crossing the 
Ocean. 
(2) Activities of the Surprise Fleet. 
XVII. American Naval Expedition to Japan. 
(1) Japanese Expedition. 
(2) Destruction of U. S. Fleet. 
(3) Movement of Japan’s Fleet. 
XVIII. United States Air Force Attacks 


Japan. 
(1) U. S. Bombing of Japanese Cities. 
(2) Defense Against Air Attack. 
XIX. U. S.-Japanese Great Battle in the 
Pacific. 
(1) Attacks of U. S. Capital Ships. 
(2) Withdrawal of U. S. Fleet. 
XX. Occupation of Hawaii and Closing of 
Panama Canal. 
(1) Japanese Occupation of Hawaii. 
(2) Japanese Closing of Panama Canal, 
XXI. Japan-Germany-Italy Alliance and the 
United States. 
(1) Establishment of the Triple Alliance. 
(2) The Meaning of the Alliance. 
“THE JAPANESE SURPRISE FLEET” 


Under that subtitle, the author of the book 
reveals Japan's plans to employ long-range 
submarines on the American side of the Pa- 
cific, and to take and use the Midway Islands 
as a submarine base: 

Chapter 17, Page 279 

“In the future, our submarines must be 
able to operate alone in the West Pacific; 
their ability to attack and to make long jour- 
neys is vitally important. Submarines which 
can travel 10,000 miles could easily cross the 
Pacific. There are very small type subs 
which could accomplish a lot on the Ameri- 
can side of the Pacific. 

“Our navy will quickly occupy the Midway 
Islands, and a submarine base will be estab- 
lished at once. It is only 1,160 miles to Ha- 
wali, a very convenient distance for our sur- 
prise fleet. To this surprise fleet belong 
* * mine layers of type * model 
21. This type is capable of carrying a heavy 
load of mines for distribution in American 
sea routes of merchantmen and battleships. 
We can then strike the enemy fleet at a most 
opportune time and cut off communication 
lines as well as-merchantmen. (Editor's 
Note: The number and type of mine layers 
are not given in the original text.)” 

In discussing “Japanese Occupation of Ha- 
wali,” the book optimistically foresees that 
a Japanese naval victory would be sufficient 
incentive for the Japanese in Hawaii to im- 
mediately organize a volunteer army: 

Chapter 21, Pages 322-324 


“In the Japanese occupation of Hawaii, 
cooperation between army and navy is most 
important. The Midway Islands must be 
taken before we attack Hawaii, for they 
would give us a good foothold. It will be 
very easy to take Midway Islands, which are 
practically defenseless; in fact, it would re- 
quire only about one day's bombardment to 
take them. 

“In Hawaii, there are about 150,000 Japa- 
nese one-half of whom are ‘Nisei’ (Japanese 
descendants of foreign citizenship). Once 
the news of Japanese naval victories reaches 
Hawaii, the Japanese there will quickly or- 
ganize a volunteer army. There is no doubt 
but that Hawaii will come into our hands.” 

Of course, the Japanese strategists huve 
devoted much thought to the Panama Canal. 
Under the sub-title “Closing the Panama 
Canal,“ one reads: 

Chapter 21, Pages 330-332 


“The remaining question is: What will be- 
come of the Panama Canal? Panama is a 
little over 4,600 knots from Hawali and about 
8,000 knots from Japan, so an attack is not 
an easy matter and will require a consider- 
able navy force. If, at the outbreak of 
war, we proceed immediately to attack and 
close the Canal, we could cut off the Atlantic 
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from the Pacific. It would prove an invalu- 
able asset to our war strategy.” 

“If the Panama Canal falls into Japanese 
possession and there is another Japan-Amer- 
ica war, the United States will certainly 
strike at Panama; however, while Japan con- 
trols this area, the American Fleet will be 
divided—one part in the Pacific, the other in 
the Atlantic—and the two fleets cannot com- 
bine. American imperialism depends upon 
the strength of her Navy, for without it her 
imperialistic ambitions cannot be realized. 
Once we contro] the Canal, we can enforce 
peace. Besides this, it will bring to an end 
American threats against Mexico and all other 
small nations in Central and South America. 

“Japanese possession of the Panama Canal 
has a direct bearing upon future peace; 
therefore, by all means, Japan must take the 
Canal and keep-it even after the war. How- 
ever, inasmuch as Panama is fortified, it will 
not be easy to take.” 

The “Meaning of Triple Alliance” carried a 
subtle threat as to what America may expect 
as the result of a united attack from Japan, 
Germany, and Italy: 

Chapter 22, Pages 350-351 

“The purpose of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
alliance is to secure the best possible cooper- 
ation in dealing with all kinds of military, 
political, and economic problems, and to as- 
sist one another in the strongest sense of 
the word. Should America become involved 
in the war, she would be subjected to a gi- 
gantic united attack by Japan, Germany, and 
Italy. 

“Only the flag of the sun, which symbolizes 
our nation, would fly over the Pacific. On the 
Atlantic, the swastika, which also symbolizes 
the sun and life, will be active with might. 
In addition, the meaningful flag of Italy 
would flash. In the face of all this, if Amer- 
ica comes against Japan and tries to block 
her, it would be no more than a pin prick.” 

THE VOICE OF RAFU SHIMPO 

Rafu Shimpo, the bi-lingual “Los Angeles 
Japanese Daily News”, carries many articles 
in the Japanese language, designed speci- 
fically to encourage Nipponese faith in the 
might of the Mikado’s Empire. Said Rafu 
Shimpo recently, under the caption: “Two- 
Ocean Navy and Pacific“: 

“Battleships of more than 35,000 tons can- 
not pass through the Panama Canal. Only 
ships whose width is 106 feet or less can 
pass through it. Four ships of Iowa class, 
built in 1940, were of 45,000 tons each. Ten 
battleships now under construction are too 
large. * ‘Therefore, the two-ocean 
navy really is a one-ocean navy. 

“President Roosevelt is very much con- 
cerned as to how America can match German 
armaments which have been prepared for 
seven years. America might launch a battle 
against us, with 15 capital ships. 6 aircraft 
carriers, 18 heavy cruisers, 17 light cruisers, 
80 destroyers, 45 submarines, comprising a 
first line navy. But it would be very danger- 
ous to attack Japan several. thousand miles 
away * “ for it would be fatal for the 
American navy to fight so far from its base. 

“If capital ships constitute power, look at 
what Germany does before our very eyes! It 
is so clear that there is no need for further 
explanation. Japan will not sit idle while 
America prepares.” 

While the Japanese government exploits 
the racial ties to foster loyalty to the home- 
country among Japanese-Americans, gullibles 
in the United States are worked upon with 
propaganda brochures prepared in scholarly 
style. The latest such literature, received 
gratis from Tokyo, is a volume entitled “In- 
troductory Studies on the Sino-Japanese Con- 
mot“ (illustration on this page), by Kiyoshi 
Miki and Karoku Hosokawa, published by the 
Japanese Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. This Institute has achieved a 
position of great prestige in American and 
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British diplomatic, academic and industrial 
circles, 

The well-indexed book, over 100 pages long, 
presents the Japanese version of imperialist 
expansion in China on the part of the Euro- 
pean powers and the United Stats. Through- 
out the book, the reader is led to believe that 
the authors were prompted only by a feeling 
of compassion for “poor, abused China.” In 
the first pages, the authors tread lightly, but 
in conclusion, they assert, under the sub- 
title “The ‘Open Door’ vs. Japan's Conti- 
nental Policy”: 

“The clash between the ambitions of 
Western powers and Japanese continental 
policy, both of which are seeking to advance 
in China, would seem to be inevitable unless 
one is forced to submit to the superior power 
of the other, as long as the semi- colonial 
China continues to exist as in the past, or as 
long as the present world order prevails.” 

Note the clever strategy of the authors in 
placing alleged “ambitions of Western 
powers” in juxtaposition with the “Japanese 
continental policy,” as if it were the Western 
powers and not Japan whose ambition is re- 
sponsible for the Chinese-Japanese war. The 
authors continue: 

“The present Sino-Japanese incident, with 
utmost insistence, demands a solution to the 
question of creating a new and true world 
order, and of making a clean sweep of the 
sémi-colonial condition of China.” 

To reach her goal, as detailed in last week’s 
NRS release, Japan relies not Only on her 
military arms and her Axis allies, but also 
upon Japanese-American Quislings who will 
gladly volunteer. 

Thus, Japan falls into line with the Axis 
cry for a new order; thus, Japan prepares 
for the day when—so bluntly stated in “The 
Triple Alliance and the Japanese-American 
War”—only the flag of the Rising Sun will 
wave over the Pacific, and the swastika, which 
also symbolizes the sun, will rule the Atlantic. 


[From the Report of the Dies Committee on 
Japanese Activities, page 1737 fl 


“Once hostilities begin, our first move will 
be an attack upon the Panama Canal. 
* * © We have submarines capable of 
traveling 10,000 miles without refueling. 

* © The Midway Islands can be taken 
within 1 day; then we must attack Hawaii. 

“% These statements and many others 
of the same tenor appear in a book pub- 
lished *in Tokyo in October 1940 entitled 
“The Triple Alliance and the Japanese- 
American War,” by Kinoaki Matsuo. 

In December 1940, a retired Japanese naval 
captain, Otojiro Endo, and a retired Japanese 
Army major, Masichi Sugihara, visited Pacific 
Coast States in America and held secret 
meetings with leaders of Japanese-American 
citizens. Purpose of the tour was to inspire 
courage among sabotage and espionage 
agents, and to recruit new men for the 
Japanese-American Trojan horse brigade. 
In their discussions, frequent use was made 
of the book, The Triple Alliance and the 
Japanese-American War. A few copies of 
this volume were given out, only to the most 
trusted leaders. The committee succeeded 
in obtaining one of these; a translation was 
made, and even the most casual perusal sug- 
gests immediately that this is a textbook for 
Japanese espionage, 

The table of contents in itself is most 
revealing. Following are the translated 
chapter headings and subtitles, as they ap- 
pear in the table of contents: 

I. Crucial moment for Japan and America: 
(1) The China incident and the United 
States. 
(2) Pacific War —A hard struggle. 
(3) The Second World War and the 
United States. 
(4) The United States and Canada. 
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II. Expansicn of the American Fleet: 
(1) Ulusſoned America. 
(2) Battleships in construction. 
III. History of the Japanese-American strug- 
gle. 
(1) The first anti-Japanese question. 
(2) United States, Japanese, and Man- 


| churian conflict. 


(3) Imperialistic foreign diplomacy of 
United States. 
(4) Long-delayed destruction of London 
Conference. 
IV. United States-Japan War inevitable: 
(1) United States-Japan friendship a de- 
lusion., 
(2) Pacifists and the fear of the Ameri- 
can question. 
(3) United States-Japan War costs, 
V. United States naval strength: 
(1) United States capital ships. 
(2) United States cruisers. 
(3) United States destroyers, 
(4) United States aircraft carriers, 
(5) United States submarines. 
(6) United States naval bases. 
(7) United States present 
strength, 
(8) United States naval developments. 
VI. New United States weapons and mecha- 
ized units: 
(1) New United States weapons. 
(2) Fear of chemical warfare. 
VII. The great air force of the United States: 
(1) 1 sketch of United States Air 
rce. 


military 


(2) Present United States Air Force. 
VIII. War plans of the United States: 
(1) United States plans for attack. 


(2) United States plans attack on west- 
ern Pacific. 


IX. Immediate war versus prolonged war: 
(1) Immediate American war decision. 
(2) Immediate Japanese war decision. 

X. Time of conflict: 
(1) Lightning military movements. 

XI Japan's attack on the Philippine Islands: 
(1) The Philippine and Asiatic Fleet. 
(2) Osen pation of Guam by the Japanese 

ee 

XII. The fall of Manila: 

(1) Jepan” 8 Ds Bag hoisted in the Philippine 


XIII. Fear 2 destruction of foreign trade: 
(1) To: plans foreign trade destruc- 


XIV. singapore and Hong Kong: 
(1) Problem of Singapore Army base. 
(2) What becomes of Hong Kong? 
XV. The United States Fleet in Hawaii: 
(1) Pacific battle force and military 
strength. 
(2) Entire fleet concentrates at Pearl 
Harbor. 
XVI. Japan's surprise fleet: 
(1) United States plans for crossing the 
ocean. 
(2) Activities of the surprise fleet. 
XVII. American naval expedition to Japan. 
(1) Japanese expedition. 
(2) Destruction of United States Fleet. 
(3) Movement of Japan's fleet. 
XVII. United States Air Force attacks Japan: 
(1) United States bombing of Japanese 
cities. 
(2) Defense against air attack. 
XIX. United States-Japanese great battle in 
the Pacific: 
(1) Attacks of United States capital ships. 
(2) Withdrawal of United States Fleet. 
XX. Occupation of Hawaii and closing of 
Panama Canal: 
(1) Japanese occupation of Hawail. 
(2) Japanese closing of Panama Canal. 
XXI. Japan-Germany-lItaly alliance and the 
United States: 
(1) Establishment of the triple alliance, 
(2) The meaning of the alliance. 
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THE JAPANESE SURPRISE FLEET 

Under that subtitle the author of the book 
revealed Japan’s plans to employ long-range 
submarines on the American side of the 
Pacific and to take and use the Midway Is- 
lands as a submarine base: 

“Chapter 17, page 279: In the future our 
submarines must be able to operate alone in 
the west Pacific; their ability to attack and 
to make long journeys is vitally important. 
Submarines which can travel 10,000 miles 
could easily cross the Pacific. There are very 
small-type subs which could accomplish a 
lot on the American side of the Pacific. 

“Our navy will quickly occupy the Midway 
Islands, and a submarine base will be estab- 
lished at once. It is only 1160 miles to 
Hawaii, a very convenient distance for our 
surprise fleet. To this surprise fleet belong 
mine ‘layers d type * 5 * s 
model 21. This type is capable of carrying a 
heavy load of mines for distribution in 
American sea routes of merchantmen and 
battleships. We can then strike the enemy 
fleet at a most opportune time and cut off 
communication lines as well as merchant- 
men. [Editor's note: The number and type 
of mine layers are not given in the original 
text.] 

In discussing Japanese Occupation of 
Hawaii,” the book predicted that a Japanese 
naval victory would be sufficient incentive 
for the Japanese in Hawaii to immediately 
organize a volunteer army: 

“Chapter 21, pages 322-324: In the Japa- 
nese occupation of Hawati, cooperation be- 
tween army and navy is most important. 
The Midway Islands must be taken before we 
attack Hawaii, for they would give us a good 
foothold. It will be very easy to take Midway 
Islands, which are practically defenseless; in 
fact, it would require only about 1 day's 
bombardment to take them” 

“In Hawaii there are about 150,000 Japa- 
nese, one-half of whom are Nisei (Japanese 
descendants of foreign citizenship). Once 
the news of Japanese naval victories reaches 
Hawaii the Japanese there will quickly organ- 
ize a volunteer army. There is no doubt but 
that Hawaii will come into our hands.” 

Of course, the Japanese strategists devoted 
much thought to the Panama Canal. Under 
the subtitle, “Closing the Panama. Canal,” 
they said: 

“Chapter 21, pages 330-332: The remaining 
question is, What will become of the Panama 
Canal? Panama is a little over 4,600 knots 
from Hawaii and about 8,000 knots from 
Japan, so an attack is not an easy matter, and 
will require a considerable navy force. If, at 
the outbreak of war, we proceed immediately 
to attack and close the Canal, we could cut 
off the Atlantic from the Pacific. It would 
prove an invaluable asset to our war strategy. 

“If the Panama Canal falls into Japanese 
possession and there is another Japan-Amer- 
ica war, the United States will certainly strike 
at Panama. However, while Japan controls 
this area, the American Fleet will be divided— 
one part in the Pacific, the other in the At- 
lantic—and the two fleets cannot combine. 
American imperialism depends upon the 
strength of her Navy, for without it her im- 
perialistic ambitions cannot be realized. 
Once we control the Canal we can enforce 
peace. Besides this, it will bring to an end 
American threats against Mexico and all other 
small nations in Central and South America, 

“Japanese possession of the Panama Canal 
has a direct bearing upon future peace; there- 
fore, by all means, Japan must take the Canal 
and keep it even after the war. However, in- 
asmuch as Panama is fortified, it will not be 
easy to take.” 

The “Meaning of Triple Alliance” carried a 
threat as to what America might expect as 
the result of a united attack from Japan, 
Germany, and Italy: 

“Chapter 22, pages 350-351: The purpose 
of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo alliance is to secure 
the best possible cooperation in dealing with 
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all kinds of military, political, and economic 
problems, and to assist one another in the 
strongest sense of the word. Should America 
become involved in the war, she would be 
subjected to a gigantic united attack by 
Japan, Germany, and Italy. 

“Only the flag of the sun, which symbolizes 
our nation, would fly over the Pacific. On 
the Atlantic, the swastika, which also sym- 
bolizes the sun and life, will be active with 
might. In addition, the meaningful flag of 
Italy would flash. In the face of all this, if 
America comes against Japan and tries to 
— — her, it would be no more than a pin 
prick.” 


[From the Report of the Dies Committee on 
Japanese Activities, page 1886 ff] 

Investigation has revealed that 
in December 1941 there were 248 Japanese 
language schools, with 454 teachers and 19.310 
pupils. * * * 

Investigation disclosed the amazing fact 
that two sets of textbooks exist for the Japa- 
nese language schools. One set, usually 
shown to curious occidentals, contains no ob- 
jectionable text whatsoever. It was approved 
several years ago by the Department for Pub- 
lic Instruction. However, practically every 
page of the other set preaches loyalty to 
Japan and treason against the American 
Government. 

Excerpts from textbooks which are for the 
exclusive use of Japanese are unmistakable in 
purpose. National language and patriotism 
are stressed to the point of exaggeration. 

Concerning the Japanese language, one of 
these textbooks says: 

“In the unification of the Japanese people 
who possess the proud and noble Yamato 
spirit, the genuine Japanese language has al- 
ways been the most important instrument. 
The Japanese language is the spiritual blood 
that circulates in all Japanese. Through it, 
they are unified. 

“This bond is so strong that it perpetuates 
an unbreakable chain. If a great crisis 
should arise in the nation, the people would 
gladly combine their energy for the country’s 
best, despite hardship and even death. And, 
if there is good news for us, the Japanese 
people from the south and the north will 
sing the national anthem, ‘Kimigayowa,’ and 
bless the nation for its fortune. 

“The Japanese language is like a lovely 
mother to all our people. From our birth, 
this mother has held us on her lap and taught 
us nationalism and appreciation of country. 
Passionate love of this mother is like the sun 
in the sky.” 

“As citizens of this country (Japan) and 
offsprings of this (Japanese) nation, we ad- 
mire its brilliance. 

“Our national language cannot be forgot- 
ten in our hearts, not even for a single day, 
especially if we remember that we are chil- 
dren of gods. 

“The objective of Japanese education, no 
matter in what country it may be, is to teach 
the people never to be ashamed of their 
Japanese citizenship. First comes language, 
and then history. We must never forget— 
not even for a moment—that we are Japanese 
citizens.” 

Loyalty to the Emperor is absolutely para- 
mount according to the teachings of the 
textbooks: 

“Our heavenly ruler has governed our Em- 
pire for ages past and we are his subjects. 
The Emperor's great. predecessor, the Sun 
Goddess, in ancient times went to her de- 
scendant Ninigi No Mikoto and issued a 
divine command, telling him to go forth and 
found an empire upon the islands of Japan. 
„„The Imperial House is the center 
of our country and our nation * * * 
With unified hearts let us pursue the path 
of loyalty and patriotism. There is no other 
country with such a royal lineage. Be 
thankful you are a Japanese, and worship the 
Imperial family. 
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“Our great Japanese Empire has been ruled 
for thousands of years by our Heavenly 
Prince. Being his subjects, we all must con- 
tinue steadfastly on the road of our pred- 
ecessors. 

No other country in the world can com- 
pare with ours. It is our duty to carry on 
the great spirit of loyalty to the Emperor and 
the Empress, and to achieve their aims. We 
must also try to understand the government 
of our nation and the problems confronting 
it. We must really try our utmost in this, 
at all times, for it is our duty and our job. 
We must do it with a big heart. We must 
love our country and our Emperor. We must 
strengthen our body. We must study every- 
thing and be diligent. We must never forget 
what we learn. If we do all this, we will 
become good Japanese.” 

The eighth-grade pupils are given to un- 
derstand that although Hawaii belongs to the 
United States in body, the spirit and living 
habits are Japanese: 

Hawaii is known as a ion of the 
United States of America, but here the Japa- 
nese language is spoken just as you hear it 
in Yokohama. Besides this, you see that 
about half of the entire crowd, welcoming 
you, are Japanese. Also, you see among them 
many women in the Japanese kimono and 
with the obi tied around their waists. 

In the hotel, after you take a Japanese bath 
and get dressed, you can hardly believe you 
are in a foreign country. Of Hawaii's 380,000 
population, 150,000 are Japanese. They are 
engaged in farming, fishing, commerce, and 
all sorts of business ventures. Hawaii's de- 
velopment to its present stage is due to the 
Japanese. The fish this hotel serves is caught 
by Japanese fishermen. * * * Coffee, 
sugar, pineapple, and all other fruits are pro- 
ducea by the hands of Japanese.” 

The power of the Japanese language is 
stressed as extending in its far-reaching im- 
portance even to North and South America: 

“The Japanese residing in the United 
States of America and Brazil have estab- 
lished Japanese language schools to teach 
their children the Japanese language. 

“Under a God-Emperor of unbroken line- 
age, our nation became matchless in the 
world, and it continues to move forward. 
* + * The Japanese language is a ring 
of wedlock between the feelings and spirits 
of our forefathers and ourselves, thus tying 
us together, today, as one community of 
citizens. Had it not been for our Japanese 
language, our ideals would by now have 
been scattered from place to place. Thus, 
as we march forward in the time of national 
difficulty, we shout ‘banzai’ to cheer our 
Emperor, proud of our Japanese language 
and heritage. * * * And so the Japa- 
nese language holds together all its citizens, 
no matter where they may reside. 

“Those who forget the Japanese language 
are no longer Japanese. Respect the Japa- 
nese language. Love the Japanese language. 
The national language is the place where the 
spirits of citizens reside.” 


POSTGRADUATE COURSE 
Once the Japanese-American leaves the 


pro-Japanese and anti-American literature, 
and through lectures from Nipponese govern- 
ment officials who travel in this country as 
private citizens. Typical of the many books 
placed at the disposal of Japanese-Americans 
is The Future Road of the Nisei, edited by 
Tsunegoro Horota, endorsed by General 
Sugiyama, Chief of Staff, Japanese Army; and 
by Takashi Zuzuki, director of Kinmon 
Gakuin, leading Japanese-language school of 
San Francisco. On pages 155 to 157, under 
the caption “Activities of Nisei for Japan,” 
appears: 

“According to recent reports, several hun- 
dred lectures have been delivered on the 
China incident by Nisei in America. Many 
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Nisei also returned to Japan with a mass of 
material, collected in California. 

“Things of this sort are typical of the work 
performed in the past by the Nisei for Japan. 
What they gain and what they do is by no 
means unimportant. The Nisei have made 
significant contributions to Japan, but in 
many cases these facts must remain hidden. 
For example, when the Seventh International 
Education Conference was held in Tokyo, the 
Nisei proved themselves most valuable in 
many respects. 3 

“When the China incident occurred, it be- 
came necessary to broadcast to the world the 
true news in the English language, At this 
most crucial moment, the Nisei did the work 
by assuming responsibility as is befitting great 
patriots. 

“In connection with the rapid growth of 
cultural societies in recent years, the Nisei 
have played an important part through their 
work as translators, lecturers, travelers, etc. 
The role of the Nisei, at the present moment, 
is of utmost importance, for it is up to him 
to introduce Japanese culture and Japanese 
propaganda abroad. Nisei always take the 
leadership. In the world where English- 
language newspapers and magazines are most 
influential, the Nisei are in an excellent posi- 
tion to do their share. We have seen to it 
that they shall be well prepared for their 
task.” 


The Nisei spirit is fostered in Los Angeles 
by the Rafu Shimpo, a weekly newspaper also 
known as the Los Angeles Japanese Daily 
News. This paper, printed in English and in 
Japanese, has a dual policy, similar in nature 
to that of the two different sets of textbooks. 
The English section reeks of patriotic sweet- 
ness, while the Japanese section shows the 
true spirit of the paper. Typical is the fol- 
lowing article, printed in Japanese, captioned 
“Nisei Oversea Division”: 

“We must help our oversea brethren to ac- 
complish the aim of the Fatherland, the es- 
tablishment of a Greater Asia. In the crea- 
tion of an enlightened Asia, every Japanese, 
all over the world, must become a unit of 
one in the march forward. 

“Education of the Nisei, obviously enough, 
cannot be neglected. Therefore, the Imperial 
Education Association has appropriated 100,- 
000 yen for the purpose of positive Nisei edu- 
cation all over the world, begi ming this 
year. 

“In cooperation with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and 
the Greater Asia Assisting Office, a commit- 
tee has been formed whose program will be 
(1) to make a careful study of the present 
status of Nisei education and of tha teach- 
ing staff abroad; (2) to build a firmer foun- 
dation for Nisei education; and (3) to send 
the most competent teaching staffs to all 
parts of the world. 

“Many presently engaged in Nisei education 
abroad, desire to return home. At the same 
time, a large number of teachers at home are 
anxious to go abroad. Well planned handling 
of this situation will be most advantageous. 
Everyone is anxiously awaiting the changes 
which have been announced.” 

From the Report of the Dies Committee on 
Japanese Activities page 1938 fl 


THE VOICE OF RAFU SHIMPO 


Rafu Shimpo, the bi-lingual Los Angeles 
Japanese Daily News, carries many articles in 
the Japanese language, designed specifically 
to encourage Nipponese faith in the might 
of the Mikado’s Empire. Said Rafu Shimpo 
recently, under the caption: “Two-Ocean 
Navy and Pacific”: 

“Battleships of more than 35,000 tons can- 
not pass through the Panama Canal. Only 
ships whose width is 106 or less can pass 
through it. Four ships of Iowa class, bullt in 
1940, were of 45,000 tons each. Ten battle- 
ships now under construction are too large 
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* > ©, Therefore, the two-ocean Navy 
really is a one-ocean Navy. 

“President Roosevelt is very much con- 
cerned as to how America can match German 
armaments which have been prepared for 7 
years. America might launch a battle against 
us, with 15 capital ships, 6 aircraft carriers, 
18 heavy cruisers, 17 light cruisers, 80 de- 
stroyers, 45 submarines, comprising a first- 
line navy. But it would be very dangerous to 
attack Japan several thousand miles away. 
* * * for it would be fatal for the Ameri- 
can Navy to fight so far from its base. 

“If capital ships constitute power, look at 
what Germany does before our very eyes. It 
is so clear that there is no need for further 
explanation. Japan will not sit idle while 
America prepares.” 

While the Japanese Government exploits 
the racial ties to foster loyalty to the home 
country among Japanese-Americans, gullibles 
in the United States are worked upon with 
propaganda brochures prepared in scholarly 
style. The latest such literature, received 
gratis from Tokyo, is a volume entitled In- 
troductory Studies on the Sino-Japanese Con- 
flict” (illustration on this page), by Kiyoshi 
Miki and Karoku Hosokawa, published by the 
Japanese Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. This institute has achieved a po- 
sition of great prestige in American and Brit- 
ish diplomatic, academic, and industrial 
circles. 

The well-indexed book, over 100 pages long, 
presents the Japanese version of imperialist 
expansion in China on the part of the Euro- 
pean powers and the United States. Through- 
out the book, the reader is led to believe that 
the authors were prompted only by a feeling 
of compassion for “poor, abused China.” In 
the first pages, the authors tread lightly, but 
in conclusion, they assert, under the subtitle 
“The. Open Door’ versus Japan's Continental 
Policy”: 

“The clash between the ambitions of west- 
ern powers and Japanese continental policy, 
both of which are seeking to advance in China, 
would seem to be inevitable unless one is 
forced to submit to the superior power of the 
other, as long as the semicolonial China con- 
tinues to exist as in the past, or as long as the 
present world order prevails.” 

Note the clever strategy of the authors in 
placing alleged “ambitions of Western pow- 
ers” in juxtaposition with the “Japanese con- 
tinental policy”, as if it were the western 
powers and not Japan whose ambition is re- 
sponsible for the Chinesę-Japanese war. The 
authors continue: 

“The present Sino-Japanese incident, with 
utmost insistence, demands a solution to the 
question of creating a new and true world 
order, and of making a clean sweep of the 
semicolonial condition of China.” 

To reach her goal Japan relies not only on 
her military arms and her Axis allies, but also 
upon Japanese-American “Quislings” who 
will gladly volunteer. 

Thus, Japan falls into line with the Axis 
ery for a new order; thus, Japan prepares for 
the day when—so bluntly stated in The Triple 
Alliance and the Japanese-American War— 
only the flag of the rising sun will wave over 
the Pacific; and the swastika, which also 
symbolizes the sun, will rule the Atlantic. 


REPUBLICAN RIVER COMPACT 


Mr. WHITE submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
5945) granting the consent of Congress 
to a compact entered into by the States 
of Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska with 
respect to the use of the waters of the 
Republican River Basin. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Vooruts] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 
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THE DIES COMMITTEE 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. My purpose 
is to ask the gentlemen from New York, 
who just preceded the gentleman, just 
why in all these preceding years he has 
always opposed the Dies committee? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I have opposed 
the Dies committee, because I have felt it 
to be my American and patriotic duty to 
oppose a committee which has been sub- 
versive of the constitutional liberties of 
the American people. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am a member of this com- 
mittee. My shoulders have grown 
broader with the months. 

May I say with regard to a question 
being asked of a Member of the House 
as to why he opposes the committee, I 
‘do not feel that any Member of the 
House is required to answer that ques- 
tion. I think any Member of the House 
has a perfect right to oppose the com- 
mittee if he sees fit to do so. 

I hope that in this 10 minutes I can 
say a few things that will clarify some 
of the matters. The facts of the matter 
are, as usual, between the two extremes. 
I put in the Recorp on February 25 my 
own statement about the work of this 
committee, in which I went rather full’ 
into what my own views about the matter 
are. 

In the course of that discussion I said, 
among other things with regard to the 
Pearl Harbor matter, that it was not my 
opinion, and never had been my opinion, 
that the committee had information 
which could have prevented the Pearl 
Harbor disaster. Certain it is I never 
saw any information of that character. 
I think it was unfortunate for any such 
impression to have gone out. 

I also said in my remarks of February 
25—and this I also believe; I have been 
assured of it over and over again—that 
the files of the committee, and the infor- 
mation which the committee has at its 
disposal, are at all times open to any 
representative of the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Army Intelligence, the Navy In- 
telligence, or any other properly qualified 
representative of a Government agency. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. Is the information open 
to any Member of the House of Repre- 
Sentatives? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
glad the gentleman asked me that. Furst 
of all, I want to be sure my first point is 
clear. If anybody can show me that any 
information in the possession of this 
committee was not available at any time 
that a representative of the Department 
of Justice or the Army or Navy Intelli- 
gence came after it, I should be both sur- 
prised and inclined to resign my position 
on the committee; but my understanding 
is that that information is always so 
available. 


I yield 
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In answer to the gentleman’s question, 
and referring also to my remarks of Feb- 
ruary 25, I will say this: On certain occa- 
sion- it would appear that information 
that the committee might have has been 
available to any Member of Congress. I 
am frank to say that I do not believe that 
that should be the case unless the com- 
mittee as a whole approves, and unless 
that information is given to such Mem- 
ber with a complete explanation on the 
part of the committee itself as to what it 
signifies. 

It is my further opinion that there 
has been great injustice done because of 
the fact that Members have on certain 
occasions called the committee and asked 
for a list of things about so-and-so, Tom, 
Dick, or Harry, gotten such a list, and 
then used it in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp without explanation or analysis on 
the part of anybody who understood 
what those things meant. I think that 
inevitably creates an injustice, and I do 
not think that should be done. 

There will be Members who would ob- 
ject to my saying that, J have no doubt, 
but I feel that by the very fact that there 
is so much in the committee’s files it 
is obviously impossible for it to be fairly 
used except under the most careful cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. HOOK. I just wanted to be sure 
on that point. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Can the gentleman ex- 
plain to the House who was responsible 
for the drafting of this report, which I 
understand was subscribed to by the full 
membership of the committee? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I wish 
the gentleman had not asked me that 
question, because it is my intention, in 
fact, one of the main purposes for asking 
this time, I should say, to make the 
statement, because it is true, that, so far 
as this report is concerned, it was ap- 
proved by the membership of the com- 
mittee, and I take my responsibility for 
it to the extent that that goes. I have 
not come to this report yet, I may say. 

Mr. KEEFE. My reason for asking it 
should be perfectly obvious to the gentle- 
man. The report is very voluminous and 
I take it no individual Member in his ca- 
pacity as a member of this committee 
could very well have prepared that re- 
port, and I assume it must have been 
prepared by the secretarial service, or 
the drafting service, or somebody in the 
employ of the committee. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
right. 

Mr. KEEFE. And I think the Congress 
is entitled to know the facts in reference 
to it. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
true, but the report was submitted to the 
members of the committee before it was 
released. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield on the point he was just 
speaking about a moment ago? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Yes; 
and then I would appreciate it if the 
Members would let me speak for a minute 
or 2. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. The question I want 
to ask the gentleman is this. Does not 
at least a part of the difference of opin- 
ion grow out of the fact as to whose duty 
it was to get this information into the 
hands of the Department of Justice; 
that is, as I understood the gentleman 
who just preceded you, he thought the 
Dies committee should take it down there, 
while some others think if the Depart- 
ment of Justice wanted it they could have 
called for it. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
coming.to that, if I may have the oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I have 
already one question before me, I will 
say to the gentleman, and I would rather 
answer that one first. 

I can refer to some of my own efforts 
in the past, in answer to the gentleman 
from Michigan, which have been to this 
effect. The job was given to me of at- 
tempting to work out the relationships 
between this committee and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. My own belief about the 
matter is very simple. The Committee 
on Un-American Activities can do cer- 
tain things which the Department of Jus- 
tice cannot do. The Committee on Un- 
American Activities can subpena wit- 
nesses and take testimony and hold hear- 
ings and issue reports regardless of 
whether there has been any violation of 
law or not. The purpose of the commit- 
tee is to draw to the attention of the 
Nation such facts as relate to activities of 
people who are enemies of the Nation and 
of its basic institutions—not people who 
want to solve the unemployment prob- 
lem or assure us against depression, I 
would like to say with emphasis. The 
job of the Department of Justice, on the 
other hand, is to apprehend people who 
violate the law and see to it that they are 
tried and, if guilty, convicted. Now, my 
whole position on this matter is that, in 
my judgment, the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, if it comes upon any 
information which would be of such a na- 
ture as to make possible the prosecution 
of offenders against the law, should bring 
it to the attention of the Department of 
Justice and that the Department of Jus- 
tice, on its part, if it has information 
which cannot be used for prosecution 
purposes, might well bring it to the at- 
tention of the committee in order that 
it might go into the matter in the man- 
ner available to it, but not, in the nature 
of the case, to the Department. As a 
practical matter, the most practical way 
to handle the whole proposition is for 
the Department to have people constant- 
ly perusing the files of the committee and 
securing any information which may be 
there which they may desire. 

Now I am not in position to state, I 
wish I were—I think as a member of 
the committee, perhaps, I should be able 
to, but it would take 29 hours a day if 
I were ia a position to say whether there 
has never been anything or any time 
when the committee did not immediately 
go to the Department with something 
that might have been of significance. 
I can say that I do not know of any case 
where the committee has had any in- 
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clination to withhold information from 
the Department. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGRANERY. Now, could the 
gentleman tell the House who dictated 
or who wrote the report? : 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I will 
do that right now if the gentleman will 
permit me. This report is obviously a 
book which is supposed to contain major 
matters about the activities of certain 
Japanese who, working under the direc- 
tion of the Japanese Government, in one 
way or another, have for a period of time 
been attempting to serve the interests of 
that Government and, perhaps, to pre- 
pare for that Government’s attempt to at- 
tack the United States I may add that 
I personally do not believe that material 
in this report applies to by any means 
all of our citizens of Japanese descent. I 
believe there are a very large number of 
them who are sincerely loyal to the 
United States. But with our country at 
war with Japan it seems to me a proper 
thing to bring to light all matters relating 
to the manner in which the Japanese 
Government has attempted to use people 
of Japanese descent or Japanese aliens 
or others in this country in order to harm 
and if possible to defeat us. That is the 
reason I approved the report. I think it 
is a good reason. 

That is what the booklet is supposed 
tobe. To say that the booklet is written 
by all members of the committee is ob- 
viously not true. Of course it was not 
written by the committee. The booklet is 
a compilation of a lot of material from a 
lot of different sources, and, as far as I 
am concerned, I felt sure that that was 
frankly understood. 

Mr. McGRANERY. Can the gentle- 
man tell the House who dictated this re- 
port? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. What 
does the gentleman mean by “who dic- 
tated the report”? 

Mr. McGRANERY. Who was it that 
sat down and dictated this report? I 
do not suppose that every member of the 
committee submitted a portion of that 
report? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
correct. 

Mr. McGRANERY. Who dictated the 
report? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I can 
tell the gentleman with perfect honesty 
that I do not know who did. It was writ- 
ten in the committee offices by somebody. 
I do not know exactly by whom, but my 
responsibility was to take the report and 
go through it and see as near as I 
could if there was material in it which I 
felt should not be there and then to ap- 
prove or disapprove its release. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Yes, 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman, for whom I have great 
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affection, explain why he approves sec- 
tion 2 of the report, which implies very 
clearly that it is a secret and important 
Japanese naval map, showing our Ameri- 
can battle stations around Hawaii, when 
in fact the map was published in 1935 
by a popular magazine which is or was 
filed as second-class mail matter in the 
Los Angeles post office? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I will 
say that I had never seen that map until 
it was brought to my attention in con- 
nection with this committee report, and, 
furthermore, it is my understanding there 
are a great many people in the United 
States, some of whom might have needed 
to know about that map, who also did 
not know about the map. In any case I 
cannot see that even had I known it was 
published in a Japanese magazine in 1935 
there would have been any reason at all 
for my objecting to its inclusion in the 
booklet. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. Yes. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I simply want 
to get the gentleman’s position clear. Is 
it the gentleman’s contention that the 
language contained in this report is not 
advanced to the country as the language 
of the committee, as the report of the 
committee as to its activities, as to its 
work, as to its investigation, and that the 
translations are not the translations of 
the committee and its employees? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The 
book is what it obviously appears to be. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. It appears to 
be a report of the committee and the 
words of the committee. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. It is a 
collection of material upon Japanese 
activities. That is what it is. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Then the lan- 
guage is not the language of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The gen- 
tleman has had 30 minutes in which to 
make that point, and it is apparently true, 
which I did not know when the report 
came out, that that material which the 
gentleman refers to was material which 
came from the News Letter the gentle- 
man refers to. I happen to know some- 
thing about that News Letter and about 
the work that goes into its publication. 
I happen also to know that the gentleman 
who put it out did say what the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mason] said, 
namely, that he wanted the committee 
to make free use of that material, and 
I am informed that he preferred not to 
have it quoted. I would say this much 
further, that, in my judgment, it would 
have been better had the committee made 
positive effort to get this man’s permis- 
sion to give his News Letter credit for 
that part of the report. That is my per- 
sonal opinion, and I want to say this in 
that connection. It seems to me that 
there are bigger and more important 
matters to be considered in this whole 
business. The main one is that we are 
at war and must do all we can to win it. 
I feel exposé of activities of enemy na- 
tions in this country helps to accomplish 
that. I think it is undeniably true that 
it is unfortunate and a mistake whenever 
a committee of this kind makes any 
statement which is too broad or which 
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in any way tends to go beyond the most 
conservative conclusion which the facts 
justify. I believe that applies to mem- 
bers of the committee too, for it is deal- 
ing with what may be termed very in- 
flammable material. 

Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Not now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from California has 
expired. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. It is 
also true that in attempts to oppose the 
committee there have been quite extrava- 
gant statements made, and I honestly 
feel in many cases that there have been 
exaggerations and distortions of what 
were the real facts regarding the com- 
mittee’s work. 

I would like to speak a little further 
about what my views are about this Pearl 
Harbor matter. Obviously if this com- 
mittee had evidence which could have 
prevented Pearl Harbor the committee 
should have gone to any possible lengths 
with regard to it. The fact of the matter 
is that the committee’s material is in this 
book. Anyone can see for himself that 
it is not o a character to enable anyone 
to predict military movements or attacks 
or anything of that sort except in the 
most genera] way. On the other hand, I 
do believe it possible that had open hear- 
ings been held and all this material laid 
before the country—because some of it 
I think you will admit is pretty impres- 
sive—it might have created a greater de- 
gree of awareness on the part of a lot of 
people in the Nation. That awareness 
might have made a difference. No one 
knows for sure. However, I do not for 
one moment personally criticize the State 
Department for requesting that open 
hearings be not held and for this reason. 
The State Departmen., for good reason, 
was attempting to postpone a clash with 
the Japanese. I do not blame them at 
all. Indeed, I am of the opinion that I 
probably would have used the same judg- 
ment that they did under the circum- 
stances had I been in their position. 

After what happened on December 7, 
after we saw what the fact was—I think 
as a matter of passing judgment after 
the fact, it might have happened that 
had greater publicity been given to some 
of these things 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. After 
Pearl Harbor it might be easy to say that 
had the hearings been held it might have 
increased the awareness of the country 
and helped out. I do not know about 
that. I do not think anybody can judge. 
I think that some of the material that the 
committee had was important. Some of 
it I believe extremely revealing indeed, 
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and I understand very considerable use 
of it has been made by other departments 
of Government. I do not think any of it 
was of such a nature as to determine 
definitely what the Japanese were going 
to do and when they were going to do it, 
or anything of that sort. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. We all 
agree that the Acting Attorney General 
urged the committee not to hold public 
hearings in September. However, the 
chairman of the committee has said that 
all the facts were in possession of the 
committee in September and he was not 
permitted to reveal them. Why were 
public hearings the only way in which 
they could have been revealed? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Now, 
that is a play on words. It is a question 
of what the word “revealed” means. To 
my mind, if it could be shown that the 
committee withheld any information 
from the Department of Justice, that 
would be one thing. But for it to be said 
that it was not to be revealed through 
public hearings is a different matter. I 
have already stated it as my personal 
opinion that I do not criticize at all the 
fact that the committee was advised not 
to hold these hearings. I do not. 

Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. McGRANERY. There is one thing 
I feel the gentleman would agree with me 
about. I do not suppose the gentleman 
agrees that it was the proper thing for 
whoever wrote this report to say that they 
had submitted certain evidence to the At- 
torney General and that he failed to 
prosecute. The reading of those words 
would indicate that the Attorney General 
deliberately suppressed evidence. Then 
the chairman of the Dies committee on 
the floor of this House said that he had, 
in effect, told the Attorney General that 
that was not so. But that was in the 
latter week in August, and his report 
was only printed the other day. Why 
did he include that in his report, do you 
know? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. No; I am 
sorry. I do not recall any such thing in 
the report. 

Mr. McGRANERY. Would the gentle- 
man have signed the report had he read 
that in the report? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I do not 
know what the gentleman is referring to. 

Mr. McGRANERY. I think those are 
the exact words, that certain evidence 
was submitted to the Attorney General. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I do not 
know where that is in the report. 

Mr. McGRANERY. Would the gentle- 
man have signed the report if he knew 
that to be in there? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I would 
like to see the reference in the report. I 
certainly do not recall any statement like 
that on the part of the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has again expired. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 


Mr. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT, indefinitely, on 
account of illness. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until Monday, March 
9, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Without 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Wednesday, March 11, 1942, at 10 
A. m., subcommittee No. 3 of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will continue 
hearings on H. R. 6444, to provide for 
the registration of labor organizations, 
business, and trade associations, etc. 
The hearing will be held in the Judiciary 
Committee room, 346 House Office Build- 
ing, Washington,D.C. * 


> 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Unde. clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1461. A letter from the acting executive 
officer, National Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, transmitting a list of land acquisitions 
for parks, parkways, and playgrounds for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

1462. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Department of Labor for the fiscal year 1942 
amounting to $316,500, together with an 
amendment to the Budget for that Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year 1943, involving an 
increase of $718,000 (H. Doc. No. 650); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

1463 A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the De- 
partment of the Interior for the fiscal year 
1943, amounting to $2,035,000, in the form of 
amendments to the Budget for said fiscal 
year (H. Doc. No. 651); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1464. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the So- 
cial Security Board, Federal Security Agency, 
for the fiscal year 1942, amounting to $30,- 
000,000 (H. Doc. No. 652); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1465. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal year 1942, in 
the amount of $5,800 (H. Doc. No. 653); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WHITE; Committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 
H. R. 5945. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact entered into by the 
States of Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1878). And 
ordered to be printed. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, 


Mr. DOUGHTON introduced a bill (H. R. 
6750) to promote the prosecution of war by 
exempting from State, Territorial, and local 
taxes the sale, purchase, storage, use, or con- 
sumption of tangible personal property and 
services for use in performing defense con- 
tracts, and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXIII, 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas introduced a bill 
(H. R. 6751) for the relief of J. C. Baker, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


2530. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the 
National Maritime Union of America, Provi- 
dence Local, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, approving the work of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration and urging its con- 
tinuance; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2531, Also, resolution of Local No. 28, 
Journeymen Tailors Union, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, Providence, approv- 
ing the work of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration and urging its continuance; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2532 Also, resolution of Local No. 92, 
Providence Fur Workers Union, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, approving the work 
of the Farm Security Administration and 
urging its continuance; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

2533. Also, resolution of Local No. 288, 
Peacedale T. W. U. A., Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, approving the work of the 
Farm Security Administration and urging its 
continuance; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

2534. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the 
Angeles Forest Protective Association, ap- 
praising the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
congressional delegation from California of 
the flood danger in the area of San Diego, 
and urge that an immediate and detailed 
flood- control survey of the watersheds in the 
vicinity be made; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

2535. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of the 
Los Angeles County Defense Council, through 
action by special committee, relative to the 
Japanese and alien en- my situation; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

2536. Also, resolution No. 2456 of the Board 
of Supervisors of the City and County of 
San Francisco, Calif., memorializing Congress 
to fix premium rates of war-risk insurance 
so that insured persons in all parts of the 
United States shall share equally the burden 
of such insurance; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

2537. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Potash Workers Union, Carlsbad, N. Mex., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to passing of legislation rela- 
tive to excess profit tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


Monpay, Marcu 9, 1942 
(Legislative day of Thursday, March 5, 
1942) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess, 
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The Chaplain, the Very Reverend 
Z¢€Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Our Father, who art in Heaven, 
whose voice in the heart of man bids 
him to prayer, urging him to make 
known his every request: Remind us, we 
beseech Thee, of the dignity of prayer, 
since Thou dost therein bring us, who 
are but dust and ashes, into Thy very 
audience-chamber; reveal to our com- 
placency the necessity of prayer, since 
without it all religious life will fade, even 
as the flowers upon which the dew has 
ceased to fall; and, at this sacred mo- 
ment, grant to us the consolation of our 
prayer, by which we may cast the heavy 
burdens of the day and hour upon Thy 
loving heart, where we may find refuge 
from the world’s oppression and bathe 
the ruffied plumage of the soul in the 
ethereal and divine forgiveness of the 


Our sins and shames, remember them 
no more; help us to merge our separate 
desires. in adoration, that we may lose 
them all in the ocean of God’s love. 
Teach us that there can be no devotion 
to country apart from a devotion to su- 
preme goodness, and that. patriotism be- 
comes increasingly noble as it rises above 
the narrow pettiness of the individual. 
And now, with hearts aflame and pur- 
Poses subdued unto Thy will, we pray 
with fervent minds: 

O God, stretch forth Thy mighty hand 
and guard and bless our Fatherland. 

In our Saviour’s Name, we ask it. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Thursday, March 5, 1942, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF A BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
Secretaries, who also announced that on 
March 5, 1942, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 2282) to 
provide for the planting of guayule and 
other rubber-bearing plants and to make 
available a source of crude rubber for 
emergency and defense uses. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (S. 2198) 
to provide for the financing of the War 
Damage Corporation, to amend the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes, dis- 
agreed to by the Senate; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. STEAGALL, Mr. 
WILLIAMS, Mr. Spence, Mr. Wotcort, and 
Mr. GirrorD were appointed managers 
on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6511) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1943, and for other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

H.R.1535. An act for the relief of the 
estate of John J. Murray; 

H. R. 2120. An act for the relief of John 


H. R. 2430. An act for the relief of John 
H. R. 4896. An act for the relief of David 


H. R. 6478. An act for the relief of Nell 


H.R. 6511. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 6531. An act to suspend the effective- 
ness during the existing national emergency 
of tariff duties on scrap iron, scrap steel, and 
nonferrous-metal scrap. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 


following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Gerry Nye 

Austin Gillette O'Daniel 
Bailey Glass Overton 
Bankhead Green Pepper 
Barbour Guffey Radcliffe 
Barkley Gurney Reed 

Bilbo Hayden Reynolds 
Bone Herring Rosier 
Brewster Hill Russell 
Bulow Holman Schwartz 
Bunker Hughes Shipstead 
Burton Johnson, Calif. Smathers 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Smith 

Byrd La Follette Stewart 
Capper Langer Taft 

Caraway Lee Thomas, Idaho 
Chandler Lucas Thomas, Oka. 
Chavez McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Clark, Idaho McKellar Tunnell 
Clark. Mo. McNary Tydings 
Connally Maloney Vandenberg 
Danaher Maybank Van Nuys 
Davis Mead Wheeler 
Doxey Millikin White 
Ellender Murdock Wiley 

George Murray Willis 


Mr. McNARY. The senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is absent 
because of illness. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Harck! is 
absent from the Senate because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Truman], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are 
holding hearings in Western States 
on matters pertaining to national de- 
fense. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Ax- 
DREWS], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Brown], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Spencer], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WacneEr], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] is holding hearings in the West 
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on silver, and therefore unable to be 
present. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Batt] is a member of the 
Senate committee holding hearings in the 
West on matters pertaining to the na- 
tional defense, and is therefore unable to 
be present. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces] is absent as a result of an 
injury and illness. 

The Senator from Minois [Mr. 
Brooxs], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 


A letter from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
seventy-ninth annual report of that Comp- 
troller covering the year ended October 31, 
1941 (with accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

LAND ACQUISITION, NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK 

AND PLANNING COMMISSION 


A letter from the acting executive officer 
of the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
list of land acquisitions for parks, parkways, 
and playgrounds, cost of each tract and 
method of acquisition, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1941 (with an accompanying 
statement); to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A telegram in the nature of a petition 
from C. I. Whitlock, of St. Paul, Minn., pray- 
ing that the United States adopt a more 
stringent policy toward labor and capital in 
defense production so that no more work 
stoppages may occur for any reason in the 
prosecution of the war effort; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

A resolution adopted by the mayor and 
board of aldermen of the city of Gretna, La., 
protesting against the imposition of Federal 
taxes upon State and municipal bonds; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A paper in the nature of a memorial from 
Mrs. M. Dabney, of Mount Angel, Oreg., re- 
monstrating against the enactment of the so- 
called press censorship bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Willard H. Maxwell, of Chicago, Ill., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

A petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Delaware, praying for the enactment of 
the bill (S. 860) to provide for the common 
defense in relation to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to the members of the land and naval 
forces of the United States and to provide 
for the suppression of vice in the vicinity of 
military camps and naval establishments; 
ordered to lie on the table. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland and members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Baltimore, Md., praying for economy 
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in Government expenditures; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of tne Maryland State Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, assembled at Hagerstown, Md., 
favoring the reduction of nonessential gov- 
ernmental expenditures; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

A memorial of sundry citizens of Baltimore, 
Md., »emonstrating against continuance of 
the existing paid Office of Civilian Defense 
set-up in the State of Maryland; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A memorial of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland, remonstrating against the use 
of civilian defense funds fr purposes other 
than the protection of the civilian popula- 
tion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


RESOLUTIONS OF CAVENDISH, VT., TOWN 
MEETING 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, at a 
town meeting of the town of Cavendish, 
Vt., the town hall was dedicated and a 
resolution was adopted, from which I 
now read: 


Resolved, That we, the citizens of the town 
of Cavendish, Vt., in town meeting assem- 
bled, March 8, 1942, do hereby dedicate our 
town hall and ourselves to the cause of lib- 
erty, freedom, 4nd unity; that we pledge our 
uttermost cooperation, our lives, and our sub- 
stance toward the Winning of this war, to 
the end that the fundamentals for which our 
forefathers fought, bled, and died may now 
and forever be enshrined in our hearts; that 
we will never submit to the rule and whims 
of a totalitarian dictator. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire resolution be printed in the Recorp 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the town of Cavendish, Vt., has 
during the past year repaired and redecorated 
our town hall as a Vermont sesquicentennial 
project; and 

Whereas our country is at war with ruthless 
foes who are determined to rule the world by 
force; and 

Whereas our country can only win this fight 
for freedom through 100-percent cooperation 
of our people: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we the citizens of che town 
of Cavendish, Vt., in town meeting assembled 
March 3, 1942, do hereby dedicate our town 
hall and ourselves to the cause of liberty, 
freedom, and unity; that we pledge our utter- 
most cooperation, our lives, and our substance 
toward the winning of this war, to the end 
that the fundamentals for which our fore- 
fathers fought, bled, and died may now and 
forever be enshrined in our hearts; that we 
will never submit to the rule and whims of a 
totalitarian dictator; and be it further 

Resolved, That no matter what reverses may 
come to our armed forces during the next few 
months, we pledge to the Governor of Ver- 
mont and to the President of the United 
States our all to the end that freedom and 
justice shall ultimately prevail; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Governor of Vermont, the 
President of the United States, and to our 
Senators and Congressman. 


RESOLUTION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF VIRGINIA URGING EFFICIENT AC- 
TION FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I present 
and ask to have printed in the body of 
the Recor a joint resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly of the State of Vir- 
ginia in respect to the conduct of the war. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed 
35 the Record, under the rule, as fol- 

WS: 


Whereas the first representative legislative 
assembly in America was held on Virginia soil, 
and the General Assembly of Virginia is the 
successor of that body; and 

Whereas the existing emergency will deter- 
mine whether a country enjoying a represent- 
ative form of government can defend itself 
successfully against the attacks of nations 
ruled by dictators; and 

Whereas the present conflict has demon- 
strated that the individual members of our 
armed forces have acquitted themselves with 
personal bravery; and 

Whereas the defense of the Philippines has 
proven the ability of a competent command- 
ing officer to resist to the utmost; and 

Whereas we believe that the lives of Ameri- 
can troops and the freedom of American citi- 
zens are of such paramount importance as to 
justify the expenditure of every possible ef- 
fort in their preservation: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the house of delegates (the 
senate concurring), That the General Assem- 
biy of Virginia— 

(1) condemn waste and extravagance in 
nondefense undertakings, and urge the elimi- 
nation of all nonessential governmental ac- 
tivities; 

(2) call upon our Senators and Represent- 
atives in the Congress of the United States 
to take immediate and vigorous action to 
eliminate inefficiency, carelessness, and in- 
competency, thereby preventing such re- 
grettable disasters as the burning of the 
Normandie: 

(3) insist upon the swift and adequate 
punishment of those responsible for the dis- 
asters already suffered; 

(4) pride ourselves upon the stand taken 
and the results accomplished by members of 
the Virginia delegation in the Congress, and 
are not unmindful of the value of their serv- 
ices; neither are we doubtful of the patriotism 
and loyalty of every member of our delega- 
tion; our appeal to them now is for urgent 
action, and the means to be employed we 
leave to them, assuring them of our confi- 
dence in them, and our readiness to support 
them in every possible way, to the end that 
this war may be won, American lives saved, 
and American liberty and representative gov- 
ernment maintained; and 

(5) direct the clerk of the house of dele- 
gates, and as such keeper of the rolls of the 
State, forthwith to transmit a copy hereof 
to each Senator and Representative from 
Virginia in the Congress of the United 
States. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR EMPLOYMENT OF 
W. P. A. WORKERS IN DEFENSE INDUS- 
TRIES—PETITION 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri presented a 
paper in the nature of a petition of sun- 
dry citizens of the State of Missouri, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp without all the signatures 
attached thereto. as follows: 


Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
Hon. BENNETT C. CLARK, 
Senate Office Building. 
Hon. JoHN J. COCHRAN, 
Hon. JoHN B SULLIVAN, 
Hon. WALTER PLOESER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE GENTLEMEN: The undersigned 
are all constituents of yours, and through no 
fault of ours have been forced to accept em- 
ployment on W. P. A. Our ages range from 45 
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to 60, but regardless are in first-class physical 
condition and active. Furthermore, we are 
all American citizens, and in other emer- 
gencies, in our lives, as well as this one, we 
have always contributed to the defense of 
good old U.S. A. > 

When we say we are employed on W. P. A, 
that does not mean we are leaning on a shovel 
nor accepting pay (small as it is) without 
giving value received, and when we accepted 
the assignment we did not then nor do we 
now expect to make a career of it. The time 
is at hand now when we believe that we can 
be of aid to our country, in a more produc- 
tive phase, than working on W. P. A. if given 
an opportunity. 

At every opportunity we have tramped the 
streets offering our services in either private 
industry or defense work, with always the 
same come-back, “You are too old.” Just who 
is the one to say we are too old without giving 
us a chance to prove we can do the work we 
apply for? It is true most of us have never 
had to work in a ditch, nor have we done fac- 
tory work, because we figured that we had the 


ability to be in front offices. Of course, that 


does not mean we could not do other things 

if given the chance. 

What I am getting to is this: There are 
many defense plants being built at this time 
in which a multitude of jobs are available for 
men of our age and experience. Yet, we have 
been turned down repeatedly and the jobs 
given to inexperienced boys, who should be in 
the armed forces, or to others whom we might 
call floaters, or others who have just recently 
been naturalized. 

As representative from this district, I ask 
that you advise me what if anything can be 
done; if so, what will be done in giving men 
of our age and quaiifications an opportunity 
to serve our country and at the same time 
earn a living, and not have to depend on city, 
State, or Government help. 

RESOLUTIONS OF MANHATTAN (KANS.) 
GRANGE, NO. 745—PROHIBITION OF 
LIQUOR SALES IN AND AROUND MILI- 
TARY CAMPS 
Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I pre- 

sent and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred resolutions adopted by the Man- 
hattan (Kans.) Grange favoring the en- 
actment of legislation to outlaw the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in and around all 
military camps. 

There eing no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Inasmuch as members of this Grange are 
neighbors of the thousands of trainees at Fort 
Riley Cavalry center and Camp Funston, and 
with other citizens are active in assisting 
Government agencies to provide wholesome 
recreation to the men in uniform who visit 
our town in large numbers, we have first- 
hand knowledge of the effect of alcohol on 
some of our soldiers: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Grange, numbering 86 
members, petition our lawmakers to outlaw 


the sale of intoxicants in forts and camps and - 


in the nearby towns where the men visit when 
off duty 

Such regulations, we believe, would go far 
in ridding military camps of customary evils, 
thus protecting the manhood of those who 
are offering all to our country. 

Resolved further, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and a copy kept on our files. 
RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL FARM LOAN 

ASSOCIATIONS IN KANSAS—CONTINU- 

ANCE OF EXISTING INTEREST RATE ON 

FEDERAL LAND BANK LOANS 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I also 
present for printing in the Recorp and 
appropriate reference a resolution 
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adopted by members of the Greensburg, 
Mullinville, and Haviland National Farm 
Loan Associations, in the state of Kan- 
sas, favoring continuance of the 31⁄2- 
percent interest rate on farm loans to 
1946. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

GREENSBURG NATIONAL 
Farm LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Greensburg, Kans., February 2, 1942. 

Be it resolved, 

First. We, the members of the Greens- 
burg, Mullinville, and Haviland National 
Farm Loan Associations, heartily endorse the 
letter sent out by Mr. Schull and read by 
Mr. Otto C. Beuke. 

Second. We recommend a continuance of 
3% -percent interest rate to 1946. 

Third. We recommend that the secretary- 
treasurer have his reports prepared so that 
he can compare current business with past 
year. 

Fourth. We resolve to endorse and assist 
in all constructive measures of national 
defense. 

Fifth. We recommend that a copy of these 
resolutions be placed on the minutes and 
also sent to the Federal land bank, our Rep- 
resentative, Senators, and Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Sixth We extend a vote of thanks to the 
Federal land bank for the presence of Mr. 
Otto C. Beuke at this meeting. 

ArT MCANARNEY, 

W A. Monnis, 

BERT J. MCFADDEN, 
Resolution Committee. 


RESOLUTION OF WOOD COUNTY (WIS.) 
FARM BUREAU—RELEASE OF WHEAT 
AND CORN BY COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION FOR FEED PURPOSES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, 1 present 
for printing in the Recory and appropri- 
ate referenci a letter embodying a reso- 
lution adopted by a regular annual meet- 
ing of the Wood County Farm Bureau 
haa at Vesper, Wis., on February 28, 
1942. 

There being no objection, the letter 
embodying a resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcoRD, as follows: 


Woop County Farm BUREAU, 
Vesper, Wis., March 2, 1942, 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The following resolution was adopted at 
the regular annual meeting of the Wood 
County Farm Bureau held at Vesper, Wis., 
on February 28, 1942: 

“Whereas the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has at present wheat and corn for which 
the farmers have received a parity price when 
bought by the Government from those who 
have cooperated in the agricultural program; 
and 

“Whereas at the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Council of Agriculture, an organi- 
zation of 38 major farm organizations, held 
in La Crosse, Wis., last fall, of which we are 
a member, resolutions were adopted asking 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to release 
such wheat and corn so as to make it possible 
for the farmers of Wisconsin to cooperate to 
its full capacity in the production of dairy 
products; and 

“Whereas the farmers of Wood County are 
cooperating in this program of production of 
dairy products to its full extent: Theefore 
be it 
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“Resolved, That we petition our United 
States Senators and our Congressmen from 
our district that they work with the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation so that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation reieases a steady 
flow and at a reasonable price for feed pur- 
poses corn and wheat held at present by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation; he it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the United States Senators, Con- 
gressmen, and the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

A. V. BEAN, 
President. 


RESOLUTION OF WISCONSIN 
TIVE TRADES ASSOCIATION—DIVISION 
OF TAXABLE INCOME FOR 1941 OVER 
2 YEARS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I also pre- 
sent for printing in the Record and ap- 
propriate reference a resolution adopted 
by the board of directors of the Wiscon- 
sin Automotive Trades Association ad- 
dressed to Members of the Wisconsin 
congressional delegation. 

There being no objection, the resolution 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WISCONSIN AUTOMOTIVE 
TRADES ASSOCIATION, 
Madison, Wis., March 3, 1942. 
To Members of Wisconsin Congressional 
Delegation: 

The following resolution was adopted by 
the board of directors of this association yes- 
terday: , 

“Whereas the automobile dealers of the 
United States are facing bankruptcy on 
account of various necessary defense activi- 
ties of the Federal Government; and 

“Whereas the dealers enjoyed an unusually 
good year in 1941 on account of the manu- 
facturers’ desire to produce as many auto- 
mobiles as possible before they were forced 
to cease production and the desire of the 
public to equip themselves with new model 
cars; and 

“Whereas the sale of new cars has been 
stopped; and 

“Whereas there will probably be further 
curtailment of the dealers“ business activi- 
ties; and 

“Whereas the dealers have endorsed notes 
on cars handled by the finance companies 
and have in stock automobiles they are un- 
able to sell and therefore cannot at this 
time liquidate their businesses; and 

“Whereas it appears certain that the deal- 
ers will suffer great losses in the year 1942 
on account of repossessions, with no pros- 
pect of any income against which these losses 
may be offset; and 

“Whereas the automobile dealers, because 
of the destruction of their businesses and 
the freezing of their assets, find themselves 
unable to pay their 1941 income taxes: 

“Now, therefore, the Wisconsin Automotive 
Trades Association, through its board of di- 
rectors, does hereby memorialize the Congress 
of the United States to adopt appropriate 
legislation that will allow the Nation's auto- 
mobile dealers to divide the income taxable 
for 1941 over the years 1941 and 1942.” 

* . * * . 


I believe the North Carolina Automobile 
Dealers Association fostered this particular 
resolution and it has been adopted in quite 
a few States. I am giving this information 
so that you may cneck on the progress of 
this particular subject from representatives 
of that State and eliminate duplication of 
effort. 

I know you have been receiving quite a 
few communications from us lately, but 
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things in our industry are indeed in a critical 
stage and therefore the need of congressional 
support, 
Cordially yours, 
Lovis MILAN, 
Executive Vice President. 


DISPOSITION OF GOVERNMENT RECORDS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Library I report 
back favorably without amendment 
House bill 3798 to amend the act of Au- 
gust 5, 1939, entitled “An act to provide 
for the disposition of certain records of 
the United States Government.” This 
bill proposes an amendment to the pres- 
ent law regarding the disposition of Gov- 
ernment papers in connection with The 
Archives, which requires the agency mak- 
ing such disposition to make report to 
the Archivist of the United States. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


TV/O-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BIRTH OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, also 
from the Committee on the Library I re- 
port back favorably, without amend- 
ment, Senate bill 1773, which is intended 
to enable the United States Commission 
heretofore appointed for the celebration 
of the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Jefferson to carry out 
and give effect to certain approved plans. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1773) to enable the United States Com- 
mission for the Celebration of the Two- 
hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
Thomas Jefferson to carry out and give 
effect to certain approved plans. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States 
Commission for the Celebration of the Two- 
hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
Thomas Jefferson, established by the joint 
resolution entitled “Joint resolution to estab- 
lish a commission for the celebration of the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Jefferson”, approved September 24, 
1940 (hereinafter referred to as “the Com- 
mission”), is authorized and directed to pre- 
pare as a congressional memorial to Thomas 
Jefferson a new edition of the writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, including additional ma- 
terial and unpublished manuscripts preserved 
in the Library of Congress and elsewhere, at 
a cost not to exceed $50,000 for the prepara- 
tion of the manuscript. Such new edition 
shall be printed and bound at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and shall be in suitable 
form. There shall be 3,000 sets of such edi- 
tion, 2,000 of which shall be sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents at a cost equal 
to the total cost under this section of pre- 
paring the manuscript and printing and bind- 
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ing the entire edition. The Commission 
shall, upon issue of the final volume, dis- 
tribute the remaining 1,000 sets as follows: 
Two each to the President, the library of the 
Senate, and the library of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; 25 to the Library of Congress, 
1 to each member of the Cabinet, 1 each to 
the Vice President and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; 1 to each Senator, 
Representative in Congress, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner; 1 each to the Secre- 
tary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives; and 1 to each member 
and officer of the Commission. The remain- 
ing sets shall be distributed as the Commis- 
sion directs, including such number of sets 
as may be necessary for foreign exchange, 
The usual number for congressional distribu- 
tion and for depository libraries shall not be 
printed. To carry out the purpose of this 
paragraph there is authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $150,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Commission is authorized 
and directed to— 

(1) arrange for memorial meetings and 
exercises in the year 1943 in the city of Wash- 
ington and other cities and places in the 
United States particularly associated with the 
memory of Thomas Jefferson, and in uni- 
versities, schools, and colleges throughout the 
United States; to carry out and give effect 
to the approved plan and program heretofore 
submitted to the Congress, at a cost not to 
exceed $15,000; 

(2) to prepare and produce for use at such 
memorial meetings and exercises a motion 
picture of the main events in the life of 
Thomas Jefferson at a cost not to exceed 
$10,000; 

(3) to prepare 100,000 photolithographic 
copies of the best approved original portrait 
painting of Thomas Jefferson and deliver in 
tubes ready for mailing 100 copies to each 
Senator, Representative in Congress, Dele- 
gate, and Resident Commissioner, at cost 
not to exceed $5,000. 

(b) To carry out the provisions of this 
section only the Commission is authorized to 
have printing, binding, lithographing, and 
other work done at establishments other than 
the Government Printing Office. 

Sec. 3. The Commission is authorized to 
employ, without regard to the civil-service 
laws, and without regard to the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, to fix the compensa- 
tion of an historian, an executive secretary, 
and such assistants as may be needed for 
stenographic, clerical, and expert service 
within the appropriations made by Congress 
from time to time for such purposes, which 
appropriations are hereby authorized. 

Sec. 4. In carrying out the provisions of 
this or any other act relating to the celebra- 
tion of the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Jefferson, the Commission is 
authorized to procure advice and assistance 
from any governmental agency, including the 
services of technical and other personnel in 
the executive departments and independent 
establishments, and to procure advice and as- 
Sistance from and to ccoperate with indi- 
viduals and agencies, public or private. The 
Superintendent of Documents shall make 
available to the Commission the facilities of 
his office for the distribution of the portraits 
herein authorized. 

Sec. 5. The members and employees of the 
Commission shall be allowed actual traveling, 
subsistence, and other expenses incurred in 
the discharge of their duties. All expenses 
of the Commission shall be paid by the dis- 
bursing officer of the Commission upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
executive committee of the Commission. 

Sec. 6. Unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions authorized under the provisions of this 
act shall remain available until expended. 
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Sec. 7. The United States Commission for 
the Celebration of the Two-hundredth An- 
niversary of the Birth of Thomas Jefferson 
may hereafter be referred to as the “Thomas 
Jefferson Bicentennial Commission.” 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on March 
3, 1942, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the follow- 
ing enrolled bills: 


S. 1782. An act to authorize the payment 
of a donation to and to provide for the 
travel at Government expense of persons dis- 
charged from the Army of the United States 
on account of fraudulent enlistment; 

S. 1891. An act to amend an act to provide 
allowances for uniforms and equipment for 
certain officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
of the Army so as to provide allowances for 
uniforms and equipment for certain officers 
of the Army of the United States; and 

S. 2282. An act to provide for the planting 
of guayule and other rubber-bearing plants 
and to make available a source of crude rub- 
ber for emergency and defense uses. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BARBOUR: 

S. 2346. A bill for the relief of Christopher 
D. Eger; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

(Mr. HOLMAN introduced Senate bill 2347, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and appears under a separate head- 


ing.) 
By Mr. MEAD: 

S. 2348. A bill to place postmasters at 
fourth-class post offices on an annual-salary 
basis, and fix their rate of pay; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 2349. A bill for the relief of Charles Per- 
kins MacKenzie; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(Mr. MALONEY introduced Senate bill 
2350, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 2351. A bill to exempt from duty per- 
sonal and household effects brought into the 
United States under Government orders; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

S. 2352. A bill to provide a penalty for vio- 
lation of restrictions or orders with respect 
to persons entering, remaining in, or leav- 
ing military areas or zones; and 

S. 2353. A bill to amend sections 1305 and 
1306 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, to 
eliminate the prohibition against payment of 
deposits, and interest thereon, of enlisted 
men until final discharge; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr CAPPER: 

S. 2354. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
George M. Legg and Loetta Trainer; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr McNARY: 

S. 2355. A bill to amend section 75 (s) (2) 
of the Bankruptcy Act, as amended, to pro- 
vide a further stay of judicial proceedings in 
the case of certain farm debtors; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

S. 2356. A bill authorizing the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to grant easements 
in certain lands of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Facility, Murfreesboro, Tenn., to the city 
of Murfreesboro, State of Tennessee, to enable 
the city to construct and maintain a water- 
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pumping station and pipe line; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
By Mr. BARKLEY: 

S. J. Res. 138. Joint resolution providing for 
the filling of a vacancy in the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution of 
the class other than Members of Congress; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

S. J. Res. 139. Joint resolution providing for 
an investigation and survey of certain crus- 
tacean food resources of the United States, 
and for other p ; to the Special Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Wildlife Resources, 


AMENDMENT OF SO-CALLED ANTI- 
RACKETEERING ACT 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to introduce a bill proposing to 
amend the Antiracketeering Act of 
June 18, 1934. The bill is introduced be- 
cause of a decision handed down by the 
Supreme Court on March 2 which, in ef- 
fect, placed the Congress in the position 
of condoning and authorizing the use of 
force and violence in enforcing demands 
so long as such force and violence are 
practiced by members of labor organiza- 
tions and unions, 

In the dissenting opinion by the Chief 
Justice it was stated: 

When the Antiracketeering Act was un- 
der consideration by Congress, no Mem- 
ber of Congress and no labor leader 
had the temerity to suggest that such pay- 
ments, made only to secure immunity from 
violence and intentionally compelled by as- 
sault and battery, could be regarded as the 
payment of “wages by a bona fide employer” 
or that the compulsion of such payments is a 
legitimate object of a labor union, or was ever 
made so by any statute of the United States. 
Iam unable to concur in that suggestion now. 
It follows that all the defendants who con- 
spired to compel such payments by force and 
violence, regardless of the willingness of the 
victims to accept them as employees, were 
rightly convicted. 


The majority opinion points out that 
the Congress may correct this situation 
and the bill I now introduce is designed 
to accomplish that result. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2347) to amend the act entitled “An act 
to protect trade and commerce against 
interference by violence, threats, coer- 
cion, or intimidation,” approved June 18, 
1934, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
ARBITRATION ACT 


Mr. MALONEY. 1 ask unanimous 
consent to introduce a bill for appropri- 
ate reference. The bill which I intro- 
duce, at the request of those who have 
made a special study of the subject, 
makes various amendments to the United 
States Arbitration Act, which was ap- 
proved February 12, 1925. These amend- 
ments are incorporated in a revision of 
that act, which constitutes my bill. I 
should like to have printed in the RECORD 
the memorandum which I now send to 
the desk and which contains an explana- 
tion of the general purposes of the act 
and the proposed amendments thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. The bill of the 
Senator from Connecticut will be received 
and appropriately referred and the state- 
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ment or memorandum will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2350) to amend the United 
States Arbitration Act was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The statement or memorandum pre- 
sented by Mr. MALONEY is as follows: 


I 


GENERAL PURPOSES OF THE UNITED STATES 
ARBITRATION ACT 

The United States Arbitration Act as origi- 
nally enacted on February 12, 1925, was de- 
signed to facilitate the use of arbitration in 
settling commercial disputes. 

It was made to apply to written agreements 
to arbitrate disputes arising out of maritime 
transactions and disputes arising out of in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, 

At about the same time arbitration statutes 
of like pattern were being sponsored, or had 
been enacted, in the more important com- 
mercial States. They related to agreements 
to arbitrate controversies arising out of com- 
mercial transactions which were consum- 
mated within their respective jurisdictions. 
Such statutes are now in effect in the follow- 
ing States and Territory: Arizona, California, 
Connecticut, Hawaii, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and Wisconsin. 

Three major purposes are. accomplished by 
this legislation, including the United States 
Arbitration Act, as follows: 

1. These statutes overcome the preyailing 
common law rules whereby a party to an ar- 
bitration agreement can revoke his agree- 
ment to arbitrate, provided he does so before 
an arbitration is completed and award 
rendered. This common law rule is known 
as the “rule of revocability” of arbitration 
agreements. This common law rule of re- 
vocability of arbitration agreements spoke 
itself in two general classes of cases, as fol- 
lows: (1) A and B might agree at common 
law to arbitrate a dispute arising between 
them. C might be appointed arbitrator. 
Under this common law rule, A could revoke 
the authority of C at any time before C had 
made his award. In such case all of the pro- 
ceedings up to the moment of revocation by 
A are nullified: (2) A might, notwithstand- 
ing his agreement to arbitrate a given dis- 
pute, initiate a suit in court and refuse en- 
tirely to participate in an arbitration. B 
could do nothing at common law about A's 
revocation or repudiation of the arbitration 
contract by A. 

The foregoing arbitration statutes, includ- 
ing the United States Arbitration Act, ex- 
pressly overcome this common law rule of 
revocability with respect to arbitration agree- 
ments which are in writing. 

By section 2 of the United States Arbitra- 
tion Act written agreements for arbitration 
which come under that statute are declared 
to be “irrevocable.” Under section 3, a party 
to such agreement cannot revoke the arbi- 
tration agreement and sue in court because 
the aggrieved party may cause the court to 
stay any action so attempted. And by sec- 
tion 5 the aggrieved party may appeal to the 
court to appoint an arbitrator if the adverse 
party refuses to participate in the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator pursuant to his agree- 
ment. Under these sections, moreover, the 
recalcitrant party cannot effectively revoke 
the authority of an arbitrator who has been 
duly appointed pursuant to the agreement or 
by the court, 

None of the proposed amendments will af- 
fect these provisions of the present act. 

2. These arbitration statutes also overcome 
another common law rule which is a corollary 
of the foregoing rule of revocability, namely, 
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the common law rule that arbitration agree- 
ments cannot be specifically enforced. By 
this rule there could be no positive enforce- 
ment of an arbitration agreement. 

These statutes, including the United States 
act, overcome this common-law rule by ex- 
pressly providing that agreements to arbi- 
trate, if they are in writing and otherwise 
within the act, shall be specifically enforce- 
able. This is provided for in general terms in 
section 4 of the act. The right of specific per- 
formance under these statutes is particularly 
important because it enables an aggrieved 
party to an arbitration agreement to make 
application to the court designated in the act 
to appoint an arbitrator when the other party 
refuses to go forward with his arbitration 
agreement. This also has been noted above 
as an aspect of the act which is designed to 
overcome the common-law rule of revoca- 
bility. 

None of the proposed amendments would 
change these provisions of the present act. 

3. The third general purpose of these stat- 
utes may be cited as follows: To simplify the 
common-law procedure for enforcing and for 
vacating or modifying awards. By the pre- 
vailing common-law rules, if B were success- 
ful in an arbitration with A, but A refused 
to perform the award, B would find it neces- 
sary to initiate a civil litigation to enforce the 
award much the same as if he were to sue 
originally upon the cause submitted to the 
arbitrator. Similarly, if A felt aggrieved by 
an award rendered against him, it would be 
necessary for him to initiate court litigation 
if he wished to test its legality and have it 
vacated if invalid. 

Under these arbitration statutes, this com- 
mon-law procedure is simplified. Indeed, a 
more expeditious and summary remedy is 
provided for each situation. There is substi- 
tuted a “motion practice” whereby A or B, as 
the case may be, may, by motion or petition, 
expeditiously invoke the court designated in 
the statute for the relief which he otherwise 
would sue for in a civil action (secs. 9, 10, 11, 
and 12). 

None of the proposed amendments will af- 
fect these provisions of the present act. 

* 


ARBITRATION STATUTES, INCLUDING THE UNITED 

STATES ARBITRATION ACT, ARE DEPENDENT UPON 

A WRITTEN ARBITRATION AGREEMENT 

It may be emphasized that the United 
States Arbitration Act, as well as the cor- 
responding State statutes cited above, do not 
apply to an arbitration agreement unless it is 
in writing. 

None of the proposed amendments of the 
present act will change this requirement. 

There is, of course, no legal requirement in 
these statutes, or otherwise, that any party 
shall enter into an arbitration agreement. 
And in order to bring an arbitration agree- 
ment under the provisions of these statutes 
the parties must voluntarily agree in writing 
to submit their dispute or disputes to arbi- 
tration. 

It also may be noted that these statutes, in- 
cluding the present United States Arbitration 
Act, embrace two general classes of written 
arbitration agreements: (1) Written agree- 
ments to arbitrate disputes which may arise 
between the parties in the future; (2) written 
agreements to arbitrate only a dispute or dis- 
putes which already have arisen between the 
parties. The first class of agreements are 
commonly referred to as “future disputes 
clauses”; and they are commonly inserted in 
commercial transactions (e. g., a sales con- 
tract, warehouse contract, lease, etc.) at the 
time the principal contract is closed. The 
second type of arbitration agreement is fre- 
quently called a “submission agreement.” It 
is entered into by the parties only after they 
have become involved in a dispute. 

Under the foregoing arbitration statutes 
generally a “submission agreement” is not 
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necessary if a dispute arises under a “future 
disputes clause.” 

None of the proposed amendments will 
change the general application of the United 
States act to these two general classes of 
written arbitration agreements. 


m 


SCOPE AND PURPOSES OF THE PROPOSED 
AMENDMENTS 


Aside from proposed amendments designed 
merely to clarify the provisions of the act or 
to remove legal technicalities that have de- 
veloped in litigation under the act since 1925, 
there are the following substantial proposed 
amendments: 

1. Extension of the act to embrace written 
agreements to arbitrate labor controversies, 

Just as the present act was designed to 
overcome the common-law rules of revoca- 
bility” and “nonenforceability” of written 
agreements to arbitrate commercial contro- 
versies arising between the parties, so by sec- 
tion 2A, as propused, would the act be ex- 
tended to written agreements to arbitrate 
labor controversies, 

The amendment would be merely enabling; 
it would not compel parties to agree to arbi- 
trate such disputes; the act would apply only 
if they so agreed in writing; and section 2A 
would not apply to any such written agree- 
ments made prior to the effective date of new 
section 2A. 

By section 2A, written future-disputes 
clauses or written submission agreements 
entered into by a labor organization with an 
employer or group of employers engaged in 
commerce or by one labor union with another 
labor union would be irrevocable and enforce- 
able contrary to the common-law rules of rev- 
ocability and nonenforceability. The award 
would be enforceable by expeditious motion 
practice as now provided in the act, or it 
could likewise be vacated if there were suffi- 
cient cause as provided in the act (secs. 9 
and 10). 

As in the case of written agreements to 
arbitrate commercial disputes, so in the case 
of a written agreement to arbitrate a labor 
controversy under proposed section 2A the 
parties would determine in their agreement 
what disputes they would arbitrate and their 
agreement would be effective accordingly un- 
der the act. They may by their agreement 
embrace all disputes arising between them, or 
only some, as they shall designate in their 
agreement. This is a matter of agreement of 
the parties and the drafting of their arbitra- 
tion agreement. 

Proposed section 2A is substantially a copy 
of a corresponding amendment of the New 
York arbitration law, which became effective 
in 1940. (See Report of the New York Joint 
Legislative Committee on Industrial and 
Labor Relations of 1940.) Section 2A in- 
cludes written arbitration agreements entered 
into between two or more labor organiza- 
tions, as stated above. This provision does 
not appear to have been considered in con- 
nection with the New York amendment, nor 
was it included in the New York amendment. 

2. Extension of the act to written arbitra- 
tion agreements entered into by officers and 
agencies of United States. 

Proposed section 2B is designed to enable 
officers and agencies of the United States hav- 
ing authority to enter into contract or be- 
half of the United States or such agency to 
enter into a written future-disputes clause 
covering disputes which may arise out of the 
main contract, and to enter into a written 
submission agreement to settle by arbitration 
a dispute which already may have arisen out 
of such contract. 

There appears to be widespread doubt—and 
there is a little Judicial authority—that such 
Officers and agencies do not now have the legal 
power to enter into such arbitration agree- 
ments. This amendment would give them 
the power, to be exercised in their discretion. 
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Since the Congress seems to have found 
that the United States Arbitration Act is a 
worthy piece of legislation in behalf of pri- 
vate contractors, it is not clee why officers 
and agencies of the United States should be 
disabled from using arbitration agreements 
which will qualify under the act, if it is 
deemed desirable to do so. To remove this 
disability would not, of course, make manda- 
tory the use of such agreements. 

As in other cases, also, the scope of the arbi- 
tration agreement would be determined in 
each case by the agreement as written by the 
parties, 

Section 2B, like proposed section 2A, would 
be effective only as to written arbitration 
agreements entered into after the section be- 
came effective. 

3. Extension of the act to agreements to 
arbitrate causes which may be justiciable in 
courts of the United States. 

At present only written agreements to arbi- 
trate controversies arising out of maritime 
transactions or commerce, as defined in the 
act, are subject to the United States Arbitra- 
tion Act. 

By the proposed amendment of section 2 
the act is sought to be extended to written 
agreements to arbitrate any other and dif- 
ferent controversy which might be the sub- 
ject of a civil action or proceeding between 
the parties in a court of the United States. 
Under this amendment, parties might agree 
in writing to submit a tort claim as well as 
contract claim to arbitration and make such 
agreement subject to the act. They would 
be allowed to enforce such agreement under 
the act if they could satisfy the existing re- 
quirement of diversity of citizenship which 
presently conditions the jurisdiction of dis- 
trict courts of the United States. 

4. Removal of the jurisdictional recuire- 
ment of $3,000. 

By the proposed amendments of sections 4, 
5, 7A, 8, 9, 10, anc 11 of the present act, the 
parties to a written arbitration agreement 
qualifying under the act would be enabled to 
invoke the remedies of the act as therein pro- 
vided regardless of the amount of the matter 
in controversy. 

Apparently, under the present act, the rem- 
edies therein provided to enforce an arbitra- 
tion agreement, or to have an arbitrator ap- 
pointed by a court, or to have an award con- 
firmed and enforced, or to have an award 
vacated or modified or corrected as provided 
in the act, are not available unless the 
amount of the matter in controversy exceeds 
$3,000 in accord with the requirement for 
civil actions generally which are sought to 
be brought in the district courts of the United 
States on the basis of diversity of citizenship 
of the parties. 

It is not contemplated that this elimina- 
tion of the $3,000 requirement will overload 
the district courts of the United States with 
cases under the act. This is not expected 
because experience makes clear that once the 
legal remedies under an arbitration statute 
are made clear and expeditious for overcom- 
ing the common-law rules of revocability and 
nonenforceability of arbitration agreements, 
most parties faithfully perform their arbi- 
tration agreement and any award rendered 
under it. Comparatively speaking, only very 
infrequently need the statutory remedy actu- 
ally be invoked. And only rarely is there 
occasion to invoke the statute to vacate an 
award, The courts of the United States 
would not, therefore, be burdened with many 
applications or petitions under this act. 

Furthermore, if an arbitration agreement is 
otherwise subject to the United States Arbi- 
tration Act, it seems that the remedies of 
the act should be made available with re- 
spect to it, and to any award rendered there- 
under, whether they involye more or less 
than $3,000. 

5. Clarification of the act with respect to 
ex parte arbitrations. 
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There seems to be substantial doubt con- 
cerning the effect of ex parte arbitrations 
under the present act. It is sought to clarify 
and validate such arbitrations and the 
awards rendered therein by proposed section 
TA. 

This proposed section 7A is a substantial 
copy of a corresponding provision of the New 
York arbitration law, which has been reviewed 
and sustained by the New York Court of 
Appeals. 

The general problem considered here may 
be posed with reference to our previous 
parties, A and B, as follows: 

A may refuse to participate in an arbitra- 
tion proceeding. He may rely upon a conten- 
tion to the effect that for some good reason, 
in fact or in law, he did not enter into a 
valid arbitration agreement. Of course, if 
he has not entered into such an agreement 
he is not bound to arbitrate. But the pre- 
liminary question may ever be put in issue, 
whether or not he has entered into such 
agreement. Perhaps, for example, an agent 
closed the agreement without the principal's 
(A's) authority; or perhaps A’s name was 
forged, or for other legal reason A is not 
bound. 

May A appear before the arbitrator and put 
in issue before him “the making” of the arbi- 
tration agreement? May he appear and go 
through with the hearing, and then, for the 
first time, go to court and challenge the 
award—for example, when the award has gone 
against him—on the ground that the arbi- 
tration agreement was invalid—on the ground 
that he made no valid arbitration agreement? 
Shall he be allowed so to speculate upon the 
outcome of an award in his favor, but chal- 
lenge the whole proceeding in court on the 
ground that he did not enter into a valid 
arbitration agreement when the award has 
gone against him? 

Proposed section 7A, following a like pro- 
vision in the New York arbitration law 
(which, as stated before, has been sustained 
by the New York Court of Appeals), under- 
takes to clarify the rights of the parties on 
these questions including assurance to A of 
full opportunity to put in issue “the mak- 
ing” of the arbitration agreement. Under 
the proposed amendment he must exercise 
reasonable diligence and promptness in doing 
so, By the same token, will A be denied the 
opportunity to speculate upon an award in 
his favor, and then seek to invalidate the 
proceedings if the award is adverse on the 
grounds that there was no valid arbitration 
agreement to start with? 

6. Clarification of the act with respect to 
the use of provisional] remedies. 

The proposed amendment of section 8 of 
the act relates to the use of provisional rem- 
edies—like attachment, for example—in con- 
nection with arbitrations. There have been 
doubts whether or not provisional remedies, 
such as attachment, may be used pending an 
arbitration under an agreement coming under 
the United States Arbitration Act. And if 
such process could be used, and were used, 
would the party invoking such process be 
held to have waived his rights under the arbi- 
tration agreement? 

The proposed amendments would resolve 
these doubts and provide for the use of such 
process in the discretion of the court. 

The proposed amendment is a substantial 
copy of a corresponding provision of the 
Connecticut arbitration act. 

7. Remainder of proposed amendments. 

The remainder of the proposed amendments 
are designed to clarify the meaning of the 
present act and to reconcile existing provi- 
sions, so far as necessary, with the foregoing 
proposed amendments which have just been 
mentioned for their major importance. 

Iv. 
CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


The changes which are proposed to be made 
by the bill (S. 2350) to the text of the 
United States Arbitration Act, approved 
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February 12, 1925, are set out below. Ex- 
isting law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in roman type, matter proposed to 
be deleted from existing law is shown in 
black brackets, and new matter is shown in 
italic. 
Definitions; relation to State laws 

Trhati Section 1. The term “maritime 
transactions,” as herein defined, means 
charter parties, bills of lading of water car- 
riers, agreements relating to wharfage, sup- 
plies furnished vessels or repairs to vessels, 
collisions, or any other matters in foreign 
commerce which, if the subject of contro- 
versy, would be embraced within admiralty 
jurisdiction; “commerce,” as herein defined, 
means commerce among the several States or 
with foreign nations, or in any Territory of 
the United States or in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or between any such Territory and 
another, or between any such Territory and 
any State or foreign nation, or between the 
District of Columbia and any State or Ter- 
ritory or foreign nation and any business 
directly and substantially affecting commerce 
[but nothing herein contained shall apply 
to contracts of employment of seamen, rail- 
road employees, or any other class of workers 
engaged in foreign or interstate commerce.} 
“Court of the United States” shall mean Dis- 
trict Court of the United States. Except with 
respect to agreements for arbitration quali- 
fying, under sections 2A and 2B hereof and 
the arbitration proceedings and awards there- 
under, this act shall apply concurrently with 
the arbitration statute of any state, terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia, provided 
that if the rights and remedies shall be in- 
voked under this act, either by agreement of 
the parties or otherwise, this act shall there- 
after apply to the arbitration agreement of 
the parties and any arbitration proceedings 
and award thereunder, and ij the rights and 
remedies of any statute of any State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia shall be in- 
voked either by agreement of the parties or 
otherwise, then the provisions of such statute 
shall thereafter apply to the arbitration 
agreement of the parties and any arbitra- 
tion proceedings and award thereunder. If 
the parties shall provide in their arbitration 
agreement that this act shall apply, they also 
may designate what court of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction of any and all pro- 
ceedings under this act with respect to such 
agreement and any arbitration proceedings 
and award thereunder, Except as herein 
otherwise expressly provided, the court so 
designated by the parties shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction of all such proceedings. 


Validity, irrevocability, and enforcement of 
agreements to arbitrate 


Sec. 2. [That a written provision in any 
maritime transaction or a contract evidenc- 
ing a transaction involving commerce to set- 
tle by arbitration a controversy thereafter 
arising out of such contract or transaction, 
or the refusal to perform the whole or any 
part thereof] An agreement in writing to 
settle by arbitration a controversy thereafter 
arising out of or with respect to a maritime 
transaction or a transaction involving com- 
merce, or to settle any other and different 
controversy thereafter arising between the 
parties which might be the subject of a civil 
action or proceeding between the parties, or 
any of them, in a court of the United States, 
or an agreement in writing to submit to ar- 
bitration on any such existing controversy 
[arising out of such a contract, transaction, 
or refusal], shall be valid, irrevocable, and 
enforceable, save upon such grounds as exist 
at law or in equity for the [revocation of any 
contract] avoidance of contracts generally. 
Agreements to arbitrate labor controversies 

Sec. 2A. An agreement in writing between 
a labor organization, committee, or other rep- 
resentative acting in behalf of two or more 
employees and any employer, employers, or 
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association or group of employers engaged in 
a maritime transaction or in commerce to 
settle by arbitration any controversy or con- 
troversies thereafter arising between them, 
including any controversies concerning, past, 
present, or future rates of pay, wages, hours 
of employment, and any other and different 
past, present, or future terms or conditions 
of employment of any employee or employees 
of such employer or employers, or an agree- 
ment in writing between two or more labor 
organizations to settle by arbitration any con- 
troversy or controversies thereafter arising 
between them which shall affect any employer 
engaged in any maritime transaction or in 
commerce, or an agreement in writing by 
such parties to submit to arbitration any 
such existing controversy, shall be valid, ir- 
revocable, and enforceable, save upon such 
grounds as exist at law or in equity for the 
avoidance of contracts generally. No agree- 
ment for arbitration shall qualify under this 
section unless the parties shall provide therein 
what district court of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction of any and all proceedings 
under this act with respect to such agree- 
ment and any arbitration proceedings and 
award thereunder. Except as herein other- 
wise expressly provided, the District court of 
the United States so designated by the parties 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction of all such 
proceedings. 


Officers of the United States authorized to 
enter into arbitration agreements 


Sec. 2B. Any officer or officers of the United 
States, or of a department or agency thereof, 
authorized to enter into a contract on behalf 
of the United States or such department or 
agency may agree in writing to settle by arbi- 
tration any claim or controversy thereafter 
arising out of or with respect to such contract 
or to submit to arbitration any existing claim 
or controversy arising out of or with respect 
to such contract. In the absence of any such 
agreement for arbitration the Attorney Gen- 
eral or Solicitor General otherwise having au- 
thority in the premises may authorize or 
enter into an agreement in writing for the 
submission to arbitration of any existing 
claim or controversy arising out of or with 
respect to a contract lawfully entered into on 
behalf of the United States or any depart- 
ment or agency thereof. Every such written 
agreement for arbitration shall be valid, ir- 
revocable, and enforceable, save upon such 
grounds as exist at law or in equity for the 
avoidance of contracts generally. No agree- 
ment for arbitration shall qualify under this 
section unless the parties shall provide therein 
what district court of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction, or that the Court of Claims 
shall have jurisdiction of any and all pro- 
ceedings under this act with respect to such 
agreement and any arbitration proceedings 
and award thereunder, Except as herein 
otherwise expressly provided, the district court 
of the United States, or the Court of Claims, 
as so designated by the parties, shall have 
exclusive jurisdiction of all such proceedings. 


Stay of proceedings where issue therein 
referable to arbitration 


Sec. 3. [That if] If any [suit] civil action 
or proceeding be brought in any [of the 
courts] court of the United States or in the 
Court of Claims upon any issue referable to 
arbitration [under an agreement in writing 
for such arbitration] under any agreement 
in writing for arbitration, whether or not 
otherwise subject to this act, the court in 
which such [suit] action or proceeding is 
pending, upon being satisfied that the issue 
involved in such [suit] action or proceeding 
is referable to arbitration under such [an] 
agreement, shall on application of one of the 
parties stay the trial [of the action] until 
such arbitration has been had in accordance 
with [the terms of] the agreement, providing 
the applicant for the stay [is not in default 
in proceeding] is ready and willing to proceed 
with such arbitration. 
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Failure to arbitrate under agreement; petition 
to United States court having jurisdiction 
for order to compel arbitration; notice and 
service thereof; hearing and determination 


Src. 4. [That a] A party aggrieved by the 
alleged failure, neglect, or refusal of another 
to arbitrate under [a written] an agreement 
for arbitration subject to this act may, re- 
gardless of the amount of the matter in con- 
troversy, petition the court designated by the 
parties in their agreement for arbitration 
or, if no court is required to be so designated 
and none is designated, any court of the 
United States [which, save for such agree- 
ment, would have jurisdiction under the 
judicial code at law, in equity, or in ad- 
miralty of the subject matter of a suit aris- 
ing out of the controversy between the 
parties. I otherwise having jurisdiction under 
the laws of the United States of a civil action 
or proceeding arising out of the matter in 
controversy for an order directing that such 
arbitration proceed [in the manner provided 
for in such agreement] in accordance with 
such agreement. Five days’ notice in writing 
of such application shall be served upon the 
party in default. Service thereof shall be 
made in the manner provided by law for the 
service of summons in the jurisdiction in 
which the proceeding is brought. The court 
shall hear the parties, and upon being satis- 
fied that the making of the agreement for 
arbitration or the failure, neglect, or refusal 
to comply therewith is not in issue, the court 
shall make an order directing the parties to 
proceed to arbitration in accordance with the 
(terms of the] agreement L: Provided, That 
the hearing and proceedings under such 
agreement shall be within the district in 
which the petition for an order directing such 
arbitration is filed]. If the making of the 
arbitration agreement or the failure, neglect, 
or refusal to perform the same be in issue, 
the court shall proceed summarily to the 
trial thereof. If no jury trial be demanded 
by the party alleged to be in default, or if 
the matter in dispute is within admiralty 
jurisdiction, the court shall hear and deter- 
mine such issue. Where such an issue is 
raised the party alleged to be in default may, 
except in cases of admiralty, on or before the 
return day of the notice of application, de- 
mand a jury trial of such issue, and upon 
such demand the court shall make an order 
referring the issue or issues to a jury in the 
manner provided by law for referring to a 
jury issues in an equity action, or may spe- 
cially call a jury for that purpose. If the 
jury shall find that no agreement in writing 
for arbitration was made or that there is no 
default in proceeding thereunder, the pro- 
ceeding shall be dismissed. If the jury shall 
find that an agreement in writing for arbitra- 
tion was made [in writing] and that there is 
a default in proceeding thereunder, the court 
shall make an order summarily directing the 
parties to proceed with the arbitration in ac- 
cordance [with the terms thereof] therewith. 
Any order under this section directing the 
parties to proceed with an arbitration also 
shall, upon petition of the aggrieved party, 
require the stay of any civil action or pro- 
ceeding which shall have been brought or 
which may be brought in any court of any 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia 
upon any issue referable to arbitration under 
the arbitration agreement of the parties. 

Appointment of arbitrators or umpire 

Sec. 5. (That if] If in the agreement for 
arbitration provision be made for a method 
of naming or appointing an arbitrator or 
arbitrators or an umpire, such method shall 
be followed; but if no method be provided 
therein, or if a method be provided and any 
party thereto shall fail to avail himself of 
such method, or if for any other reason there 
shall be a lapse in the naming of an arbitra- 
tor or arbitrators or umpire, or in filling a 
vacancy, then upon the application of 
[either] a party to the controversy, the court 
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designated by the parties in their agreement 
for arbitration, or if no court is required to 
be so designated and none is designated, any 
court of the United States otherwise having 
jurisdiction under the laws of the United 
States of a civil action or proceeding arising 
out of the matter in controversy, shall, re- 
gardless of the amount of the matter in con- 
troversy, designate and appoint an arbitrator 
or arbitrators or umpire, as the case may re- 
quire, who shall act under the said agreement 
with the same force and effect as if he or they 
had been specifically named therein; and 
unless otherwise provided in the agreement 
the arbitration shall be by a single arbitrator. 


Application heard as motion 


Sec. 6. [That any] Any application to the 
court hereunder shall be made and heard in 
the manner provided by law for the making 
and hearing of motions, except as otherwise 
herein expressly provided. 


Witnesses before arbitrators; fees; compelling 
attendance 


Sec. 7. [That the arbitrators selected either 
as prescribed in this act or otherwise, or a 
majority of them, may summon in writing 
any person to attend before them or any of 
them] Any arbitrator or umpire duly selected 
or appointed under this act may summon in 
writing any person to attend the arbitration 
hearing and testify as a witness and in a 
proper case to bring with him for them] any 
book. record, document, or paper which [may 
be deemed] he may deem material as evidence 
in the case. The fees for such attendance 
shall be the same as the fees of witnesses be- 
fore masters of the United States courts. 
Said summons shall issue in the name of the 
arbitrator [or arbitrators, or a majority of 
them. and shall be signed by the arbitrators, 
or a majority of them], arbitrators, or umpire 
appointed to hear the case; and shall be 
signed by the one issuing the summons, and 
shall be directed to the said person and shall 
be served in the same manner as subpenas 
to appear and testify before [the court] a 
court of the United States. If any person [or 
persons] so summoned to testify shall refuse 
or neglect to obey said summons, upon peti- 
tion [the United States court] a court of the 
United States in and for the district [in which 
such arbitrators, or a majority of them, are 
sitting] wherein the arbitration hearing has 
been duly called [may], and regardless of 
whether or not the parties have designated 
any other court in their agreement for arbi- 
tration, may compel the attendance of such 
person [or persons before said arbitrator, or 
arbitrators] at such hearing, or punish said 
person [or persons] for contempt in the same 
manner Enow provided] as is provided by law 
for securing the attendance of witnesses [or] 
and their punishment for neglect or refusal 
to attend in the courts of the United States. 


Ex parte arbitrations and awards; when the 
making oj the arbitration agreement may 
be put in issue 


Sec. 7A. If a party shall participate in the 
selection of the arbitrators or in any of the 
proceedings before them, he may not there- 
after deny or put in issue the making of the 
agreement for arbitration regardless of 
whether or not he shall have reserved such 
objection before the arbitrators or otherwise. 
If a party shall not participate in the selec- 
tion of the arbitrators or in any proceedings 
before them and no order shail have been 
entered against him in a proceeding under 
section 4 of this Act, he may put in issue the 
making of the agreement for arbitration by an 
application for a stay of the arbitration or 
in opposition to the confirmation of the 
award: Provided, however, That if a notice 
shall have been personally served upon such 
party of an intention to conduct the arbitra- 
tion at the time and place fixed for the arbi- 
tration, then the making of the agreement 
for arbitration may be put in issue only by an 
application for a stay of the arbitration. A 
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notice of intention to arbitrate shall set forth 
in substance that unless within ten days after 
its service, the party served therewith shall 
serve a notice of application to stay the arbi- 
tratton, he shall thereafter be barred from 
putting in issue the making of the agree- 
ment for arbitration. Notice of the party’s 
application for stay of the arbitration may 
not be served after ten days following the 
service of the notice of intention to arbitrate. 
Upon such application to stay the arbitration 
the arbitration hearing shall thereupon be ad- 
journed pending the final determination of 
the application. If the opposing party, 
either on an application for stay of the arbi- 
tration or in opposition to the confirmation of 
an award, shall set forth evidentiary facts 
raising a substantial issue as to the making 
of the agreement for arbitration, an immedi- 
ate trial of the tssue shall be had, and such 
party may demand a jury trial as in a pro- 
ceeding under Section 4 of this act. If such 
opposing party shall be successful in his ap- 
plication jor the stay the arbitration shall 
abate; otherwise it shall proceed at such time 
and place as shall be duly fired under the 
agreement for arbitration. An application 
under this section may be made to any court 
of the United States having jurisdiction over 
the place fixed for the arbitration heartng 
regardless of the amount of the matter in 
controversy and regardless of whether or not 
the parties have designated any other court 
in their agreement for arbitration. 


Proceedings begun by libel in admiralty and 
seizure of vessel or property; provisional 
remedies 
Sec. 8. (That if] Jf the basis of jurisdic- 

tion be a cause of action otherwise justiciable 
in admiralty, then, notwithstanding anything 
herein to the contrary, the party claiming to 
be aggrieved may begin his proceeding here- 
under by libel and seizure of the vessel or. 
other property of the other party according 
to the usual course of admiralty proceedings, 
and the court shall [then have jurisdiction 
to] direct the parties to proceed with the arbi- 
tration and shall, regardless of whether or not 
the parties have designated any other court 
in their agreement for arbitration, retain 
jurisdiction to enter its decree upon the 
award. 

At any time before an award shall be ren- 
dered pursuant to an agreement for arbitra- 
tion subject to this act, the court designated 
by the parties in their agreement for arbi- 
tration, or if no court is required to be so 
designated and none is designated, any court 
of the United States otherwise having juris- 
diction under the laws of the United States 
of a civil action or proceeding arising out of 
the matter in controversy, or a judge thereof, 
may, upon application of any party to the 
arbitration agreement, and regardless of the 
amount of the matter in controversy, make 
forthwith such order or decree, issue such 
process, and direct such proceedings as may 
be necessary to protect the rights of the par- 
ties pending the rendering of the award and 
to secure the satisfaction thereof when ren- 
dered and finally confirmed under this act. 
Every such application shall be without prej- 
udice to the applicant’s rights and further 
remedies under this act, and no such appli- 
cation shall authorize the court to direct or 
restrain the arbitration proceedings or the 
course of conduct of the arbitration with 
respect to them. 


Awards of arbitrators; confirmation; jurisdic- 
tion; procedure 

Sec. 9. [If the parties in their agreement 
have agreed that a judgment of the court 
shall be entered upon the award made pur- 
suant to the arbitration and shall specify the 
court] Whether or not the parties shall agree 
that a judgment of any court shall be en- 
tered upon an award rendered under an agree- 
ment for arbitration, which is subject to this 
act, every such award shall be enforceable and 
judgment entered thereon as herein provided. 
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If the parties shall have designated a court in 
their agreement for arbitration, then at any 
time within 1 year after the award is made 
any party to the arbitration may apply to the 
court so specified, regardless of the amount of 
the matter in controversy, for an order con- 
firming the award and entry of judgment 
thereon, and thereupon the court [must] 
shall grant such an order unles the award is 
vacated, modified, or corrected as prescribed 
in sections 10 and 11 of this act. If no court 
is [specified in the agreement of the parties. 
required to be designated in the agreement 
under this act and none is designated, then 
such application may be made to [the United 
States court in and for the district within 
which such award was made] a court of the 
United States within the territorial juris- 
diction of which the award was made and 
regardless of the amount of the matter in 
controversy. Notice of the application shall 
be served upon the adverse party, and there- 
upon the court shall have jurisdiction of such 
party as though he had appeared generally in 
the proceeding. If the adverse party is a 
resident of the district over which the court 
has jurisdiction [within which the award was 
made] such service shall be made upon the 
adverse party or his attorney as prescribed by 
law for service of notice of motion in an 
action in the same court. If the adverse 
party shall be a nonresident of such district, 
then the notice of the application shall be 
served by the marshal of any district within 
which the adverse may be found in like 
manner as other process of the court. 
Same; vacation; grounds; rehearing 

Sec. 10. TThat in either of the following 
cases the United States court in and for the 
district wherein the award was made may 
make an order vacating the award upon the 
application of any party to the arbitration] 
In any of the following cases the court desig- 
nated by the parties in their agreement for 
arbitration, or if no court is required to be 
so designated and none is designated, a court 
of the United States within the territorial 
jurisdiction of which the award was made 
shall, regardless of the amount of the matter 
in controversy, make an order vacating the 
award upon application of any party to the 
arbitration: 

(a) Where the award was procured by cor- 
ruption, fraud, or undue means. 

(b) Where there was evident partiality or 
corruption in the arbitrators, or either of 
them. 

(c) Where the arbitrators were guilty of 
misconduct in refusing to postpone the hear- 
ing, upon sufficient cause shown, or in refus- 
ing to hear evidence pertinent and material 
to the controversy; or of any other misbe- 
havior by which the rights of any party have 
been prejudiced. 

(d) Where the arbitrators exceeded their 
powers, or so imperfectly executed them that 
a mutual, final, and definite award upon the 
subject matter submitted was not made. 

(e) Where an award is vacated and the 
time within which the agreement required the 
award to be made has not expired, the court 
may, in its discretion, direct a rehearing by 
the arbitrators. 

Same; modification or correction; grounds; 
order 


Sec. 11. [That in either of the following 
cases the United States court in and for the 
district wherein the award was made may 
make an order modifying or correcting the 
award upon the application of any party to 
the arbitration] In any of the following cases 
the court designated by the parties in their 
agreement for arbitration, or if no court is 
required to be so designated and none is 
designated, a court of the United States 
within the territorial jurisdiction of which 
the award was made shall, regardless of the 
amount of the matter in controversy, make 
an order modifying or correcting the award 
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upon application of any party to the arbi- 
trat ion 

(a) Where there was an evident material 
miscalculation of figures or an evident ma- 
terial mistake in the description of any per- 
son, thing, or property referred to in the 
award. 

(b) Where the arbitrators have awarded 
upon a matter not submitted to them, unless 
it is a matter not affecting the merits of 
the decision upon the matter submitted. 

(c) Where the award is imperfect in matter 
of form not affecting the merits of the con- 
troversy. 

The order may modify and correc. the 
award so as to effect the intent thereof and 
promote justice between the parties. 


Notice of motions to vacate or modify; 
service; stay of proceeding 

Sec. 12. [That notice] Notice of motion to 
vacate, modify, or correct an award must be 
served upon the adverse party or his attorney 
within 3 months after the award is [filed or] 
delivered to the parties. If the adverse party 
is a resident of the district within which the 
award was made, such service shall be made 
upon the adverse party or his attorney as pre- 
scribed by law for service of notice of motion 
in an action in the same court. If the adverse 
party shall be a nonresident of such district 
then the notice of the application shall be 
served by the marshal of any district within 
which the adverse party may be found in like 
manner as other process of the court. For 
the purposes of the motion any judge who 
might make an order to stay the proceedings 
in an action brought in the same court may 
make an order, to be served with the notice 
of motion, staying the proceedings of the ad- 
verse party to enforce the award. 


Papers filed with order on motions; judg- 
ment; docketing; force and effect; enforce- 
ment 
Sec. 13. [That the] The party moving for 

an order confirming, modifying, or correct- 
ing an award shall, at the time such order 
is filed with the clerk for the entry of judg- 
ment thereon, also file the following papers 
with the clerk: 

(a) The agreement; the selection or ap- 
pointment, if any, of an additional arbitrator 
or umpire; and each written extension of the 
time, if any, within which to make the award. 

(b) The award. 

(c) Each notice, affidavit, or other paper 
used upon an application to confirm, modify, 
or correct the award, and a copy of each 
order of the court upon such an application. 

The judgment shall be docketed as if it 
was rendered in [an action] a civil action or 
proceeding. 

The judgment so entered shall have the 
same force and effect, in all respects as, and 
be subject to all provisions of law relating 
to a judgment in a civil action [an action]; 
and it may be enforced as if it had been 
rendered in an action in the court in which 
it is entered: Provided, That if the award, or 
some part thereof, is in the nature of a decla- 
ration of the rights or obligations of the 
parties, the judgment shall be effective ac- 
cordingly as if it were a declaratory judg- 
ment entered in a proceeding under section 
274d of the Judicial Code. 

(Sec, 14. That this act may be referred to 
as The United States Arbitration Act.“ J 

Sec. 15. That all acts and parts of acts 
inconsistent with this act are hereby re- 
pealed, and this act shall take effect on and 
after the Ist day of January next after its 
enactment, but shall not apply to contracts 
made prior to the taking effect of this act.J 

Separability clause 

Sec. 14. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any persons 
or circumstances shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of this act, or the application of 
such provision to persons or Circumstances 
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other than those as to which it is held in- 
valid, shall not be affected thereby. 
Repeals 

Sec. 15. All acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed. 

x Short title 

Sec. 16. This act may be cited as the 

“United States Arbitration Act.” 
Effective date of amendments 

The following provision of S. 2350 indi- 
cates the time and extent of the application 
of the amendments which it makes to the 
existing United States Arbitration Act: 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this act 
shall take effect on the Ist day of January 
after the date of enactment of this act, but 
such amendments shall not apply to any 
contract or agreement made prior to the 
effective date of such amendments. 


AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL DEPART- 
MENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WHEELER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 6709) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, 
and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed, as fol- 
lows: 

Under the heading Forest roads and trails,” 
strike out “$6,500,000” and in lieu thereof to 
insert “$9,990,165.” 


EXPANSION OF THE AIR TRANSPORT 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to submit a resolution for refer- 
ence to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. It covers a matter of some 
importance. It is not based upon the 
reported effort today on the part of this 
Government to acquire transport planes 
or ships from South American countries 
confiscated from German or other Axis 
powers, but that circumstance is rele- 
vant, I think, in connection with the res- 
plution which I am offering. The reso- 
lution calls for information from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and is based pri- 
marily upon information which comes to 
me to the effect that we have now in the 
United States not more than 350 aircraft 
in service on the domestic air lines, a 
number which is manifestly totally in- 
adequate, in light of the demands for 
air transportation and for transport air- 
craft. I ask that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 228) was received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, as follows: 

Whereas the Congress adopted the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 with the firm in- 
tention that the air-transport industry of the 
United States be developed far beyond its 
present extent; and 

Whereas it was recognized in section 2 and 
in other provisions of said act that such 
development of United States air-transport 
facilities nationally and internationally is 
vital to the national defense as well as to 
the commerce and postal service of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the events of the last 4 years have 
fully confirmed the wisdom of Congress in 
seeking such development of this essential 
industry; and 
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Whereas in order to further the fullest 
development of such essential industry, the 
Congress completely eliminated air transpor- 
tation from the scope of the several regula- 
tory and investigative titles of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940; and 

Whereas there are now only some 350 air- 
craft in service on the domestic air lines, 
a number which appears totally inadequate 
in the light of. the demands for air trans- 
portation and for transport aircraft: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Civil Aeronautics Board 
be requested, if not inconsistent with the 
public interest, to report to the Senate of 
the United States at the earliest possible 
date what, if any, steps it has taken since 
1938 to see that a great many more trans- 
port aircraft were built and in service, 
whether the air-transport industry has been, 
since that date, and is financially able to 
undertake expansion far beyond its present 
extent, and what steps the Board contem- 
plates taking to see to it that the air-trans- 
port industry is able to and will develop in 
the future at the maximum possible rate. 


SYSTEM OF LONGEVITY PAY FOR POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ing conference report, which was ordered 
to lie on the table: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1057) to establish a system of longevity pay 
for postal employees having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: ` 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 3. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the language inserted by the Senate 
amendment insert the following: “as a re- 
ward for continuous service heretofore ren- 
dered or to be rendered hereafter, shall be 
granted $84 per annum in addition to their 
base pay as now or hereafter fixed by law 
upon completion of 10 years’ service; and 
an additional $60 per annum upon the com- 
pletion of an additional 5-year period of 
service thereafter: Provided, That no credit 
shall be given for service after the fifteenth 
year of employment: Provided further, That 
in computing an employee’s length of serv- 
ice, credit shall be given for substitute serv- 
ice”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Jas. M. MEAD, 
Par McCarran, 
JAMES J. Davis, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


COMPLIANCE WITH THE SUGAR QUOTA 
LAW BY EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I 
wish to refer very briefly to a letter 
written by the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, which, if I remember aright, 
appeared in the Saturday newspapers in 
Washington. If I read the letter cor- 
rectly, it requested the Secretary of Agri- 
eulture not to do anything in conformity 
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with the sugar-quota law which is now 
on the statute books—so far, particularly, 
as entering into contracts under that law 
was concerned—until the Senator from 
Virginia and his committee had an op- 
portunity to investigate certain phases 
of the situation. 

I do not know of any contracts which 
are contemplated under the sugar law 
referred to by the Senator from Virginia, 
but I do know that in California today 
the season for planting sugar beets has 
about arrived. I know that in the very 
near future the producers will be plant- 
ing sugar beets throughout most of the 
intermountain region. Iam not familiar 
with the situation in Louisiana and Flor- 
ida with reference to the planting of 
sugarcane, but I assume that if the pro- 
ducers there are not already engaged in 
Planting, they will be in the very near 
future. 

As late as December last the Congress 
of the United States reaffirmed its policy 
regarding sugar legislation. The sugar- 
beet producers of the West and the cane 
producers of Florida and Louisiana have 
a right to assume, and they do assume. 
that what the law says is what they can 
depend on in the planting of the present 
crop. We know that there is a sugar 
shortage in the United States; we know 
that if there is an industry in the United 
States which should be stabilized, and on 
which the farmers of the United States 
should be able to depend so far as exist- 
ing law is concerned, it is the sugar in- 
dustry. 3 

Without saying anything disrespectful 
whatever of the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia, it is my opinion that when we have 
a law on the statute books, and a policy 
which was reaffirmed as late as December 
1941, it is not proper, it is not, in my 
opinion, correct procedure, for any Sen- 
ator or Representative to say to any ex- 
ecutive department, “You should not go 
ahead under existing law until I or until 
my committee have an opportunity to 
investigate.” 

When we write the laws of the land, 
when we put them on the statute books, 
in my opinion, until we change them, 
either by repeal or modification in Con- 
gress, they should remain the law, and no 
one here has a right, on his own author- 
ity or that of some committee, to tell an 
executive department to desist or to re- 
frain from enforcing and carrying the 
law into effect as it was intended by the 
Congress. 

Mr. BYRD subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks a letter which 
I have written to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Wickard, with respect to cer- 
tain sugar benefits which are now being 
paid. The letter was written by me as 
a member of the Senate Committee on 
Finance because of the fact that the ques- 
tion of sugar legislation will shortly come 


before the committee for review. The 


letter was not written as chairman of 
the Joint Committee on the Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures. 
The Senator from Utah [Mr. Mur- 
pock] made some comment, I am told, 
in the temporary absence of the Senator 
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from Virginia, in criticism of the letter. 
I am glad to have it printed in the REC- 
ord. The Senator from Virginia has no 
apologies to make for writing it. The 
letter will stand and explain itself. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Manch 6, 1942. 
The Honorable CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

My Dran Mn. SECRETARY: Under the Sugar 
Control Act, an appropriation in the amount 
of $47,962,910, for sugar benefit payments, 
has been requested by you as Secretary of 
Agriculture, has been recommended by the 
President, and is now before Congress for 
consideration. I realize that this appropri- 
ation is requested in accordance with sugar 
legislation recently adopted by the Congress. 

The chief justification for such an appro- 
priation heretofore has been that sugar pro- 
ducers should be compensated for a reduc- 
tion in the acreage devoted to the produc- 
tion of both cane and beet sugar within the 
United States and its continental possessions. 
Now the situation has changed completely. 
We are facing a sugar shortage, and even now 
sugar is being rationed, with more drastic 
action to come. 

Your Department, for the year 1942, has re- 
moved the limitation on sugar production. 
If this had been done last year, at least a 
part of the present sugar shortage would 
have been avoided. 

I am informed now by a representative of 
your Department that notwithstanding the 
removal of the limitation on sugar produc- 
tion, your Department is preparing to pay 
sugar producers benefits, the main justifica- 
tion for which originally was a reduction in 
the acreage devoted to sugar production. In 
fact, these benefit payments, under an act 
passed by Congress, will be increased for 1942 
to the extent of 30 percent over 1941. 

Let me call your attention to the fact that 
the United States Sugar Corporation in 
Florida will receive a benefit payment of 
$474,807. It is true, of course, that this 
company will make greatly increased profits 
because of the fact that the price of sugar 
has increased and, likewise, because the limi- 
tation on production has been removed. 
Why, then, should this wealthy corporation 
receive nearly a half million dollars out of 
the Federal Treasury? 

I list below other large payments to sugar 
companies: 

Realty Operators, Inc., New Orleans, $126,- 
035. 

South Coast Corporation, New Orleans, 
$186,020. 

Hawaiian Commercial & Sugar Co., Puun- 
ene, Maui, $572,540. 

Lihue Plantation Co. Ltd., Lihue, Kauali, 
$514,884. 

Oahu Sugar Co., Ltd., Waipahu, Oahu, 
$514,862. 

The largest subsidy payment being made 18 
to Luce & Co., S. en C., Aguirre, in the 
amount of $619,443, 

I will not take the time to give all of the 
other large benefit payments that will be 
made out of the Treasury to those who have 
heretofore had to reduce their sugar acreage, 
but who now will benefit by the removal of 
all restrictions, Forty-six corporations in all 
receive payments ranging from $106,000 to 
$619,000, Hundreds of individuals and cor- 
porations likewise receive payments ranging 
from $10,000 to $100,000. 

As you know, I have consistently opposed 
these huge subsidies out of the Federal Treas- 

I can see no reason why the sugar oper- 
ators should be placed in a preferred class. 
Likewise, I have come in contact with one 
of the most powerful lobbies that exists in 
Washington, and that is the sugar lobby. 
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It should be remembered that all of these 
sugar producers receive, in addition to these 
benefit payments, the soil-conservation pay- 
ments, and the other benefit payments gen- 
erally made to farmers. 

Here is a chance to save nearly $50,000,000. 
Every dollar saved means a dollar less in new 
taxes, or a dollar more to finance our war 
preparations. 

My main purpose in writing you is to re- 
quest that you make no contracts for these 
benefit payments until Congress has an op- 
portunity to review the sugar-control legis- 
lation in the light of the present situation, 
so that the repeal of these subsidies can be 
effected. 

I ask you, as Secretary of Agriculture, to 
assist those in both branches of Congress who 
will make a determined effort to eliminate 
this nonessential spending. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Harry F. Bren. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR LEE AT GEORGE 
WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY DINNER, 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


Mr. LEE asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an address entitled 
“Our National Welfare Requires Unity,” de- 
livered by him on the occasion of the George 
Washington birthday dinner at Oklahoma 
City, Okla, on February 23, 1942, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR CHAVEZ TO THE 
PEOPLE OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a radio address 
delivered by Senator CHAVEZ to the people of 
Central and South America, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


LETTER FROM A SOLDIER'S FATHER 


Mrs. CARAWAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
the father of an ex-service man, published 
in the Arkansas Gazette, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


SUGAR-BEET PRODUCTION 
[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a message to the 
President of the United States from the 
Tongue and Yellowstone Beet Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE 40-HOUR WEEK—EDITORIAL FROM 
HUTCHINSON (KANS.) NEWS 


[Mr. REED asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial from 
the Hutchinson (Kans.) News of February 27, 
1942, entitled “Still Dreaming—Ungentle- 
manly Act— Military Touch,” which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


WHERE TO BUY A NEW CAR—EDITORIAL 
FROM KANSAS CITY DROVERS TELE- 
GRAM 
[Mr. REED asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record an editorial from 

the Kansas City Daily Drovers Telegram 
entitled “Where To Buy a New Car,” which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


PRICES OF FARM COMMODITIES—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM TOPEKA JOURNAL 
[Mr. REED asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Topeka (Kans.) Journal of March 2, 
1942, entitled “On Two Fronts,” which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


COOPERATION IN WINNING THE WAR 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from Van 
B. Hooper, of Milwaukee, Wis., relating to 
the cooperation necessary to winning the 
war, which appears in the Appendix.] 
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COMPLACENCY OF THE MIDDLE WEST— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE COURIER- 
WEDGE 
[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 

the Courier-Wedge, of Durand, Wis., entitled 

“No Horrible Complacency,” which appears 

in the Appendix.] 

BRAZIL: KEY TO THE FUTURE—ARTICLE 

FROM THE SIGN 
[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from 
the magazine the Sign entitled “Brazil: Key 
to the Future,” which appears in the 

Appendix. ] 

ALL WE CAN GIVE—ARTICLE BY ROBERT 

K. LEAVITT 
[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from 
the magazine This Week entitled “All We Can 

Give,” which appears in the Appendix. 

SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the special order 
previously adopted for this hour, namely, 
Senate resolution 220, which the clerk 


will read. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the case of WILLIAM LANGER 
does not fall within the constitutional pro- 
visions for expulsion or any punishment by 
two-thirds vote, because Senator LANGER is 
neither charged with nor proven to have com- 
mitted disorderly behavior during his mem- 
bership in the Senate. 

Resolved, That WILLIAM LANGER is not en- 
titled to be a Senator of the United States 
from the State of North Dakota. 


Mr. LUCAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois has been ready to 
proceed for some time, but has permitted 
various Senators to interrupt for various 
purposes, and I should like to ask him 
whether his patience is exhausted, be- 
cause I should like to take 2 or 3 minutes. 
If he does not care to yield I shall wait 
until he has proceeded with his argument. 
He has been very generous. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to proceed 
with my argument, Mr. President, but I 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall not ask the 
Senator to yield, because I should like to 
take 4 or 5 minutes. I thank him, how- 
ever. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the highly 
privileged resolution now before the Sen- 
ate of the United States is based upon 
charges of acts involving moral turpitude 
committed by Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
of North Dakota, prior to January 3, 1941, 
the day upon which the constitutional 
oath was administered to the Senator- 
elect by the President of the Senate. 
Preliminary to the argument of the legal 
questions presented and a statement of 
the facts upon which the committee is 
content to rest its decision, I deem it 
advisable to make a few general observa- 
tions and a few general remarks. 

In the first place, it may occur to some 
to ask why the Senator from Illinois 
happens to be in this position, in view of 
the fact that the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Green] is the chair- 
man of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. Senators will remember that 
this case came to the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections in January 1941. At 
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that time the senior Senator from Texas 

[Mr. ConnaLLty] was the chairman of 

that committee. Later on the Senator 

from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] became 
chairman of that committee, and was 
chairman during most of the time the 
evidence was taken, and after that the 

Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] 

became chairman, and he is now chair- 

man of that committee. 

In the very beginning of this case the 
senior Senator from Texas appointed the 
Senator from Illinois as chairman of a 
subcommittee to employ investigators, 
and after the investigators were em- 
ployed and made their report, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois was again appointed as 
chairman of the subcommittee to go over 
the report which had been submitted by 
the investigators, so the Senator from 
Illinois happens to be in this role today 
because of his appointment as chairman 
of these subcommittees. . 

Mr. President, at this point I think it 
the better part of wisdom to introduce 
into the Record the original petition 
which was filed by counsel for petitioners, 
and which asks in the prayer of the peti- 
tion, among other things, that the re- 
spondent, WILLIAM Lancer, be denied the 
right to fill and occupy the position and 
office of United States Senator from the 
State of North Dakota. I ask unanimous 
consent to have that petition introduced 
in the Recorp at this point, without read- 
ing it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The petition is as follows: 

To the Senate of the United States, Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections: 

C. R. VERRY, JOHN L. MIKELTHUN, ASWARLD 
BRAATEN, J. H. McCoy, I N. Amick, ALLAN 
McManus, KRISTIAN HALL, T. A. CRAWFORD, 
AND D. D. RILEY er AL WHO May Care To 
APPEAR HEREIN AND BECOME PARTIES HERETO, 
PETITIONERS, v. WILLIAM LANGER, RESPOND- 
ENT, CLAIMING THE RIGHT TO A SEAT IN 
THE UNITED STATES SENATE FROM THE STATE 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 

AMENDED PETITION 

Leave of the Senate Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections having been first- had and 
obtained, the undersigned counsel for the 
original petitioners herein, as named in the 
caption hereof, file this, their amended peti- 
tion, as follows: 

I. Election frauds 

Petitioners allege that Respondent WILLIAM 
Lancer is, and long has been, openly, notori- 
ously, and admittedly corrupt in his official 
and public life in the State of North Dakota, 
including his campaign for election to public 
office, specifically and most recently in con- 
nection with his candidacy for nomination 


and election to the office of United States 


Senator, to wit, that as the head of the 
Republican Party in and for said State, and 
of the Farmers’ Union and Non-Partisan 
League, and while running for the nomina- 
tion and later for election to the office of 
United States Senator he, the said respondent, 
controlled the election machinery of said 
State, and by and through said control pro- 
cured and caused the casting and counting in 
his favor of, to wit, many thousands of illegal 
absentee ballots; that during the primary 
and the general election of 1940, when he was 
a candidate for nomination and election to 
the United States Senate. he procured the 
destruction of many thousands of ballots 
validly and regularly cast against him, and 
procured many other thousands of ballots 
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cast against him to be changed to show that 
they had been cast in his favor, and the same 
were not counted against him; that there 
has been no general official contest or re- 
count of the votes cast for and against re- 
spondent in the election in which he sought 
& seat as United States Senator, and your 
petitioners are, therefore, unable to allege 
the total number of ballots destroyed, 
changed, and altered, as aforesaid; that in the 
course of a contest and recount involving 
two State officials, however, for whom votes 
were cast on the same ticket on which re- 
spondent was running for United States Sen- 
ate, it was found that many irregular ab- 
sentee and other ballots had been cast and 
were thrown out; that said contest and re- 
count disclosed that an average of, to wit, 
from 8 to 10 votes in the voting precincts of 
one of the contested counties alone were ir- 
Tegular and voided for the reasons herein- 
before stated; that respondent, on the votes 
counted and returned, nad but slightly more 
than 8,000 majority for the United States 
Senatorship; and that, on the ratio of illegal 
ballots thrown put and voided as aforesaid, 
there were, it is believed and alleged, enough 
such void ballots in the entire State (includ- 
ing more than 2.000 precincts) to change the 
announced results of his election to the 
United States Senate. 

That during the 1940 election campaign, 
respondent inserted and paid for an adver- 
tisement in a newspaper known as the North 
Dakota Union Farmer, which advertisement 
read as follows: 

“Congressman USHER L. BURDICK, the best 
friend of the Farmers’ Union says: 

Jam for Lancer for United States Sena- 
tor, and ask all my Farmers’ Union friends to 
vote for him.“ 

“U, L. Burdick Congressman. 

P. S.— Please vote for me too” 

Although respondent then and there well 
knew, when he inserted said advertisement 4 
days prior to said election that he had not 
been authorized by Congressman U. L. Bur- 
pick to insert such advertisement, or to make 
such representations in any way, manner, or 
form; and that said false and misleading ad- 
vertisement operated to, and did, perpetrate 
a fraud upon and against other candidates 
for the United States Senate in said election. 

That in past elections in North Dakota, 
official returns have demonstrated that the 
total votes cast for senatorial candidates have 
exceeded the total vote cast for the Presiden- 
tial candidates; but in the November 1940, 
election, the returns show that 16,674 more 
ballots were cast for the Presidential candi- 
dates than for the senatorial candidates, and 
the total of 286,000 votes counted for all 
candidates. were 6,000 more than the total 
vote counted for President, and more than 
22,000 in excess of the total votes counted 
for senatorial candidates, indicating that 
many thousand ballots were voided by those 
in charge of the election machinery. 

That in previous elections involving re- 
spondent's candidacies for public offices, in- 
cluding the ffice of Governor and United 
States Senator (in 1938), respondent pub- 

. licly and privately admitted and boasted that 
between 31,000 and 38,000 illegal absentee 
ballots were cast and counted for him, and 
in public speeches advised and counseled au- 
diences and persons that anyone could vote 
in North Dakota, by saying: “Anyone who 
wishes can vote in Nortn Dakota; all you 
have to do is come over to our State, register 
at a hotel, drop our office a line, and that 
makes you a resident whether you are going 
to live in our State or not, then, when the 
next election comes around, we'll send you 
an absentee ballot, and you can cast your 
vote as a North Dakota citizen.” 


II, Conduct involving moral turpitude 


Petitions further allege that for, to wit, the 
past 20 years, respondent's public and private 
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life has been of such character that he has 
been repeatedly suspected and accused of 
conduct involving moral turpitude, and, pur- 
suant to such conduct, he was indicted, tried, 
and convicted in the United States. District 
Court for North Dakota of the offense of con- 
spiracy, with other persons, to bring about a 
corrupt and fraudulent enforcement, and 
to prevent the proper enforcement, of cer- 
tain Federal statutes; that said conviction 
was reversed on appeal, however, on the 
grounds (1) that error was committed at the 
trial, and (2) that the sentence of the court 
had not been imposed in due time; that 
said case was reversed, as stated, and re- 
manded, and was thereafter twice tried, with 
the jury standing 10 to 2 for conviction on 
the second irial, and on the third trial, a 
directed verdict of “not guilty” was returned; 
that between the said first and second trials, 
Tespondent filed an affidavit of prejudice 
against the presiding judge, resulting in said 
judge recusing himself and the assignment 
of another judge; that out of said affidavit of 
prejudice, an indictment for perjury was re- 
turned against respondent, which, on trial, 
resulted in a directed verdict by the new 
presiding judge, which, it is alleged, led to 
the acquittal of respondent in the third trial 
of said conspiracy charge. 

That during the pendency of the Federal 
criminal charges aforesaid, the Supreme 
Court of the State of North Dakota, basing 
its decision on the record of conviction afore- 
said in the Federai court, sustained a pro- 
ceeding ousting respondent from the office of 
Governor for the State of North Dakota, and, 
pursuant thereto, respondent was actually 
ousted from said office of Governor. 

Petitioners further al'ege that, while testi- 
fying as a witness in his own behalf in the 
Federal court trial of the charge of con- 
spiracy aforesaid, respondent admitted that 
he received and accepted, to wit, $19,000 
which had been exacted and collected from 
State and Federal employees, and State con- 
tractors, for his own political uses and pur- 
poses, and that, to wit, $300 or more of which, 
as respondent further admitted, was exacted, 
collected, and received from Federal relief 
clients, in violation of Federal statutes. 

That during the second trial of the Fed- 
eral conspiracy charge, as aforesaid, respond- 
ent personally and through other persons, 
bribed the two jurors who stood out for ac- 
quittal in said second Federal conspiracy 
trial, and likewise personally and through 
other persons influenced and procured the 
designated judge of the Federal court to, and 
he did, so instruct the jury in the third con- 
spiracy trial that it was persuaded to, and 
did, return a verdict of acquittal of the re- 
spondent. as aforesaid; and that respondent 
on divers occasions paid personally to the 
son of sald designated trial judge, and to 
the United States Marshal in the United 
States District Court of South Dakota, the 
home district of said designated judge, cer- 
tain moneys and funds, both in cash and by 
check, for the purpose of influencing sald 
designated trial judge. 

That during the time respondent served 
as Governor of the State of North Dakota, he 
accepted the sum of, to wit, $4,000 for a par- 
don, which is of record in the State court 
of North Dakota, in a suit brought by the 
convict’s mother to recover the sum so paid, 
which suit was settled and dismissed when 
the convict was forced, by threats of bodily 
harm, to persuade his mother to withdraw 
said suit. 

That during the time respondent was Goy- 
ernor of the State of North Dakota, he was, 
as Governor, ex officio a member of the board 
of directors of the North Dakota State Bank, 
an institution owned and operated by said 
State; that as such director he voted to, and 
the bank did, contrary to its usual custom, 
refuse to purchase the bonds of numerous 
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counties of the State, and saw to it that 
said counties disposed of their bonds at a 
discount through a brokerage house owned 
and operated by respondent’s friends and 
associates; that respondent then and there 
procured said North Dakota State Bank to, 
and it did, then purchase said bonds from 
said brokerage house at par or above par; 
that said conduct of respondent constituted 
a fraud upon said counties, and operated to 


-respondent’s own financial benefit in the 


sum of, to wit, $75,000.00. 

That in the year 1938, while Governor of 
North Dakota, respondent conspired with 
one Gregory Brunk and V. W. Brewer, the 
owners of a brokerage concern known as 
V. W. Brewer & Co., to cover up and 
conceal part of the profits to himself on said 
bond sales as mentioned and set forth in the 
next preceding paragraph hereof, and in fur- 
therance of said conspiracy respondent con- 
summated a fictitious sale to said Gregory 
Brunk, operating under the name of The 
Realty Holding Company, for $20,000.00, 2,000 
acres of land in Kidder County, N. Dak., 
which respondent had previously bought for 
$7,000.00; and that when said fictitious sale 
was consummated, said land was subject to 
three years’ arrears in taxes, which taxes said 
Gregory Brunk assumed. 

That during the time respondent served as 
Governor of North Dakota, he did numerous 
other and further acts evincing moral tur- 
pitude and a disregard for law, among them 
being the giving of a radio address in which 
he said among other things, “If the Federal 
seed and loan collectors come on your place, 
treat them as you would treat a chicken 
thief.” 

Petitioners further allege that if the com- 
mittee or a subcommittee thereof will sit 
in North Dakota and afford petitioners oppor- 
tunity to present witnesses and proof, they. 
will prove that respondent has been guilty 
in recent years of accepting, through cocon- 
spirators, many other sums of money from 
the State treasury and individuals for ficti- 
tious legal services and political favors, to wit, 
among other things, the collection of a fee of 
$500 and interest for alleged legal services, 
and $976 kick-back commission from a repre- 
sentative of the Heil Manufacturing Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis., for road machinery 
purchased by the State of North Dakota, all 
the while respondent was Governor of the 
State of North Dakota. 

Petitioners further allege that, between the 
primary and the general election of 1940, 
respondent, at the State Republican conven- 
tion, promised one Thomas Whelan, a candi- 
date he had defeated in the said primary, 
that he, respondent, would make said Whelan 
State chairman of the State Republican 
committee, and give him one-half of all Fed- 
eral patronage if he, Whelan, would support 
respondent in the November 1940 election; 
and that respondent made other and further 
promises of political favors and patronage to 
divers other persons, contingent upon his 
election as United States Senator, and for the 
purpose of bringing about his election. 

Wherefore, the premises considered, peti- 
tioners pray: 

1. That this committee or a subcommittee 
thereof sit and hold hearing in the State of 
North Dakota for the purpose of hearing and 
taking of testimony and proof in support of 
the facts hereinbefore alleged; and 

2. That respondent, WILLIAM LANGER, be 
denied the right to fill and occupy the posi- 
tion and office of United States Senator from 
the State of North Dakota. 

Epwarp R. BURKE, 

H. C. Lowry, 

A. R. MeGumsx, 
Counsel for Petitioners. 

I, H. C. Lowry, of counsel for petitioners, 
being first duly sworn, on oath say that I 
have read the foregoing petition by me sub- 
scribed as of counsel for the petitioners 
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named therein, say that the facts therein set 
forth and contained are true to the best of 
my knowledge, information, and belief. 
H. C. Lowry. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d 
day of February, 1941. 
[SEAL] MINERVA G. CuLTON, 
Notary Public, District of Columbia. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I-also re- 
quest unanimous consent of the Senate 
following the introduction of the petition 
to file the answer by Francis Murray 
and others, who were attorneys for 
WILLIAM LANGER in this case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The answer is as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States, Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections: 

OC. R. VERRY; JOHN L. MIKELTHUN; ASWARLD 
BRAATEN; J. H. McCay; I. N. AMICK; ALLAN 
McManus; Kristian HALL: T. A. CRAWFORD; 
AND D. D. RILEY Er AL., WHO May Care To 
APPEAR HEREIN AND BECOME PARTIES HERETO, 
PETITIONERS, v. WILLIAM LANGER, RESPOND- 
ENT, CLAIMING THE RIGHT TO A SEAT IN THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE FROM THE STATE OF 
NortH DAKOTA ` 

ANSWER TO AMENDED PETITION . 

Now comes the respondent, WILLIAM 
LANGER, and denies each and every material 
matter, fact, and thing in said amended peti- 
tion contained and the whole thereof. 

Further answering said amended petition, 
this respondent specifically denies paragraphs 
1 and 2 thereof. 

Wherefore this respondent asks that the 
amended petition herein be dismissed and 
th tthe respondent, WILLIAM LANGER, be per- 
manently seated as United States Senator 
from the State of North Dakota. 

FRANCIS MURPHY, 

Morcan Forp, 

J. K. Murray, 

Dennis A. Lyons, 
Attorneys for William Langer, 

United States Senator From North Dakota. 
THOMAS W. HARDWICK, 

Of counsel, 

District OF COLUMBIA, $S; 

I. WILLIAM Lancer, being first duly sworn, 
says that he has read the within foregoing 
answer to amended petition and knows the 
contents thereof and that the same is true. 


Notary Public, District of Columbia. 

Whereas WILLIAM LANGER was, on the 5th 
day of November 1940, by the qualified elec- 
tors of the State of North Dakota, at a legal 
election held on said day, duly and legally 
elected a Member of the United States Sen- 
ate from the State of North Dakota; and 

Whereas the said WILLIAM LANGER did at 
the time of his election, to wit on the 5th 
day of November 1940, possess all of the quali- 
fications required by the Constitution of the 
United States to qualify him to be a Senator 
from the State of North Dakota; and 

Whereas upon the presentation of proper 
credentials by the said WILLIAM LANGER to 
the Vice President of the United States in the 
United States Senate on the 3d day of Jan- 
uary 1941 the oath prescribed by law was 
administered to the said WILLIAM LANGER by 
the Vice President of the United States, and 
the said WILLIAM LANGER became a Member 
of the United States Senate from the State 
of North Dakota; and 

Whereas at the time the oath was admin- 
istered to the said WILLIAM LANGER, the ma- 
jority leader, Senator ALBEN BARKLEY, no- 
tified the Senate of the United States that 
the Vice President of the United States had 
received protests in the form of a petition 
embodying certain charges against the said 
WILLIAM LANGER; and 

Whereas under a unanimous-consent 
agreement these protests were referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections; and 
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Whereas the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, acting through a duly appointed 
subcommittee, moved that the protestants be 


given until February 5, 1941, to make more. 


specific the charges contained in the petition 
and related papers filed with the Senate on or 
before, to wit, the 3d day of January 1941; and 

Whereas there was, on the 3d day of Feb- 
ruary 1941, filed with the Senate a paper 
writing signed by Edward R. Burke, H. C. 
Lowry, and O. R. McGuire, counsel for peti- 
tioners, entitled “Amended Petition,” which 
paper writing purports to be verified by one 
of said counsel, H. C. Lowry, reciting that 
“the facts herein set forth and contained are 
true to the best of my knowledge, informa- 
tion, and belief”: 

Now comes the said WILLIAM LANGER, United 
States Senator from North Dakota, and moves 
to dismiss the so-called amended petition, 
filed on the date and at the place aforesaid, 
for the following reasons: 

1. The protestants or petitioners, as the 
case may be, have failed to fulfill the require- 
ments embodied in the motion adopted by 
your honorable committee by virtue of having 
failed to furnish specific charges as will put 
the said WILLIAM LANGER upon a proper de- 
fense and prevent surprise being practiced 
upon said WILLIAM LANGER. 

2. The paper writing, designated as the 
amended petition, is so uncertain, vague, and 
wholly insufficient that the sitting Member, 
Wr11am Lancer, is unable, without making 
some orderly division of the matter alluded 
to in said paper writing, to offer specific 
objections. 

8. For the purpose, however, of offering 
general objections to matter contained in said 
paper writing, WILIA Lance has divided 
the text of the material therein contained 
into 14 charges, which will be referred to 
according to the page number of the paper 
writing known as the amended petition. 

4. Commencing with page 1, under the cap- 
tion “Election frauds,” said WILLIAM LANGER 
is charged with having been “openly, notori- 
ously, and admittedly corrupt in his official 
and public life in the State of North Dakota.” 

This allegation is clearly insufficient as 
being too vague and general and states mere 
conclusions. 

5. On page 1 of the amendea petition it is 
charged that said WILLIAM Lancer, as the 
head of the Republican Party,” etc. con- 
trolled the election machinery of said State.” 

This allegation is too general. The par- 
ticular places and acts complained of should 
have been specifically set out. 

6. At the bottom of page 1 atid at the 
beginning dt page 2, the charge is made that 
the said WILLIAM LANGER “caused the casting 
and counting in his favor of many thousands 
of illegal absentee ballots.” 

The allegation is too general. The par- 
ticular places and acts complained of should 
have been specifically set out. It is not 
pointed specifically in what the illegality 
consisted. 

7. Commencing near the bottom of page 2 
and continuing on page 3, the charge is made 
that the said WILLIAM LANGER advertised that 
he had the support of Hon. U. L. BURDICK, 
Member of Congress from the State of North 
Dakota, and such representation was unau- 
thorized “in any way, manner, or form.” 

The said WILLIAM LANGER admits that an 
advertisement was made of Mr. BURDICK’S 
support; that Mr. Burpicx, prior to the ad- 
vertisement in question and on occasions 
subsequent thereto, too numerous to men- 
tion, has expressed his full confidence in and 
support of the said WILLIAM LANGER. 

8. The charge in the second paragraph on 
page 3 that the said WILLIAM LANGER “pub- 
licly and privately admitted and boasted that 
between 31,000 and 38,000 illegal absentee 
ballots were cast and counted for him,” is 
denied. 

‘The alleged quotation from the alleged re- 
marks of said WILLIAM LANGER is purely 
hearsay. 
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9. Commencing at the bottom of page 3 
under the caption, II Conduct involving 
moral turpitude,” the charge is made for “the 
past 20 years, respondent’s (WILLIAM LAN- 
GER) public and private life has been of such 
character that he has been repeatedly sus- 
pected and accused of conduct involving 
moral turpitude.” 

It is impossible to conceive of a specifica- 
tion broader or more general in its terms, 
and if contained in the pleadings in any 
court would be suppressed as scandalous and 
impertinent. 

10. The charges relating to the criminal 
cases in which said WILLIAM LANGER was a 
defendant and in which the United States 
was plaintiff, are statements of opinion and 
conclusion in which the decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
is impugned, the manner of conducting the 
trials in the United States Federal Court 
for the District of North Dakota is criticized, 
the integrity of the presiding Federal judge 
is impugned, and the integrity of certain 
members of one of the juries in one of said 
criminal trials is assailed. 

The said WILLIAM LANGER represents to this 
honorable committee that all these charges 
and each and every one of them are objec- 
tionable and wholly unjustifiable, and are 
intended simply for the purpose of placing 
upon the record slurs and insinuations still 
more scurrilous and abusive than that which 
is previously recited in the paragraphs of 
the paper writing designated as the “amended 
petition.” 

The said WILLIAM LANGER is informed, and 
acting upon that information represents to 
this honorable committee, that the Attorney 
General of the United States, acting through 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, has 
made an independent and exhaustive investi- 
gation of all of the circumstances attending 
the trials in the United States District Court 
for the District of North Dakota, in which 
the United States was piaintiff and the said 
WILLIAM LANGER was defendant 

It is respectfully urged that this honorable 
committee call upon the Attorney General 
of the United States for all reports, papers, 
files, and related documents which may be 
on file in the office of the Attorney General 
of the United States or in the offices of any 
of his assistants, and that such reports, 
papers, files, and related documents be made 
available to this committee and to the said 
WILLIAM LANGER. 

The charge on page 5, second paragraph, is 
unsupported by affidavits other than by those 
professing to have derived their information 
by hearsay. 

As to the remaining charges, the said WI. 
LIAM LANGER represents to this committee that 
said charges are too vague, uncertain, gen- 
eral, and wholly insufficient. 

Now, therefore, for the several reasons here- 
inbefore set forth, the said WILLIAM LANGER 
respectfully requests that this committee 
deny the prayer of counsel for certain peti- 
tioners, and that said paper writing desig- 
nated as “amended petition” be held in- 
sufficient. 

Dennis A. LYONS, 
MorcaNn Forp, 
J. K. MURRAY, 
Francis MURPHY, 
Attorneys for Senator William Langer. 
THOMAS W. HARDWICK, 
Of Counsel. 
C. R. VERRY; JOHN L. MIKELTHUN; ASWARLD 

BRAATEN; J. H. McCoy; I. N. AMICK; ALLAN 

McManus; KRISTIAN HALL; T. A. CRAWFORD; 

AND D. D. RILEY ET AL WHO Mar Care To 

APPEAR HEREIN AND BECOME PARTIES HERETO, 

PETITIONERS v. WILLIAM LANGER, RESPOND- 

ENT, CLAIMING THE RIGHT TO A SEAT IN THE 

UNITED STATES SENATE FROM THE STATE OF 

NORTH DAKOTA 

AMENDED PETITION 

Leave of the Senate Committee on Privi- 

leges and Elections having been first had and 
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obtained, the undersigned counsel for the 
original petitioners herein, as named in the 
caption hereof, file this their amended peti- 
tion, as follows: 

1. Election frauds 

Petitioners allege that respondent WILLIAM 
Lancer is, and long has been, openly, notori- 
ously, and admittedly corrupt in his official 
and public life in the State of North Dakota, 
including his campaigns for election to public 
office, specifically and most recently in con- 
nection with his candidacy for nomination 
and election to the office of United States 
Senator, to wit, that as the head of the Re- 
publican Party in and for said State, and of 
the Farmers’ Union and Non-Partisan League, 
and while running for the nomination and 
later for election to the office of United States 
Senator, he the said respondent controlled 
the election machinery of the said State, and 
by and through said control procured and 
caused the casting and counting in his favor 
of, to wit, many thousands of illegal absentee 
ballots; that during the primary and the gen- 
eral election of 1940, when he was a candidate 
for nomination and election to the United 
States Senate, he procured the destruction of 
many thousands of ballots validly and regu- 
larly cast against him, and procured many 
other thousands of ballots cast against him to 
be changed to show that they had been cast 
in his favor, and the same were not counted 
against him; that there has been no general 
Official contest or recount of the votes cast for 
and against respondent in the election in 
which he sought a seat as United States Sen- 
ator, and your petitioners are, therefore, un- 
able to allege the total number of ballots de- 
stroyed, changed, and altered as aforesaid; 
that in the course of a contest and recount 
involving two State officials, however, for 
whom votes were cast on the same ticket on 
which respondent was running for United 
States Senate, it was found that many irregu- 
lar absentee and other ballots had been cast 
and were thrown out; that said contest and 
recount disclosed that an average of, to wit, 
from 8 to 10 votes in the voting precincts of 
one of the contested counties alone were ir- 
regular and voided for the reasons herein- 

fore stated; that respondent on the votes 
counted and returned had but slightly more 
than 8,000 majority for the United States 
senatorship; and that, on the ratio of illegal 
ballots thrown out and voided as aforesaid, 
there were, it is believed and alleged, enough 
such void ballots in the entire State (includ- 
ing more than 2,000 precincts) to change the 
announced result of his election to the United 
States Senate. 

That during the 1940 election campaign re- 
spondent inserted and paid for an advertise- 
ment in a newspaper known as the North 
Dakota Union Farmer, which advertisement 
read as follows: 

“Congressman UsHer L. Burpicx, the best 
friend of the Farmers’ Union, says: ‘I am for 
LANGER for United States Senator, and ask 
all my Farmers’ Union friends to vote for him. 
U. L. Burdick, Congressman. P. S.: Please 
vote for me, too.” 

Although respondent then and there well 
knew when he inserted said advertisement 
4 days prior to said election that he had not 
been authorized by Congressman U. L. Bun- 
pick to insert such advertisement or to make 
such representations in any way, manner, or 
form; and that said false and misleading ad- 
vertisement operated to, and did, perpetrate 
a fraud upon and against other candiates for 
the United States Senate in said election. 

That in past elections in North Dakota offi- 
cial returns have demonstrated that the total 
votes cast for senatorial candidates have ex- 
ceeded the total vote cast for the Presidential 
candidates, but in the November 1940 elec- 
tion the returns show that 16,674 more bal- 
lots were cast for the Presidential candidates 
than for the senatorial candidates, and the 
total of 286,000 votes counted for all candi- 
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dates were 6,000 more than the total vote 
counted for President and more than 22,000 
in excess of the total votes counted for sen- 
atorial candidates, indicating that many 
thousand ballots were voided by those in 


charge of the election machinery. 


That in previous elections involving re- 
spondent's candidacies for public offices, in- 
cluding the office of Governor and United 
States Senator (in 1938), respondent publicly 
and privately admitted and boasted that be- 
tween 31,000 and 38,000 illegal absentee bal- 
lots were cast and counted for him, and in 
public speeches advised and counseled audi- 
ences und persons that anyone could vote in 
North Dakota by saying: “Anyone who wishes 
can vote in North Dakota; all you have to do 
is come over to our State, register at a hotel, 
drop our office a line, and that makes you 
a resident, whether you are going to live in 
our State or not; then when the next election 
comes around we'll send you an absentee bal- 
lot and you can cast your vote as a North 
Dakota citizen.” 


II. Conduct involving moral turpitude 


Petitioners further allege that for, to wit, 
the past 20 years respondent's public and pri- 
vate life has been of such character that he 
has been repeatedly suspected and accused 
of conduct involving moral turpitude and, 
pursuant to such conduct, he was indicted, 
tried, and convicted in the United States 
District Court for North Dakota of the offense 
of conspiracy, with other persons, to bring 
about a corrupt and fraudulent enforcement, 
and to prevent the proper enforcement, of 
certain Federal statutes; that said conviction 
was reversed on appeal, however, on the 
grounds (1) that error was committed at 
the rial, and (2) that the sentence of the 
court had not been imposed in due time; that 
said case was reversed, as stated, and re- 
manded, and was thereafter twice tried, with 
the jury standing 10 to 2 for conviction on 
the second trial, and on the third trial a 
directed verdict of “not guilty” was returned; 
that between the said first and second trials 
respondent filed an affidavit of prejudice 
against the presiding judge, resulting in said 
judge recusing himself and the assignment 
of another judge; that out of said affidavit 
of prejudice an indictment for perjury was 
returned against respondent, which, on trial, 
resulted in a directed verdict by the new pre- 
siding judge, which, it is alleged, led to the 
acquittal of respondent in the third trial of 
said conspiracy charge. 

That d g the pendency of the Federal 
criminal charges aforesaid the Supreme Court 
of the State of North Dakota, basing its deci- 
sion on the record of conviction aforesaid in 
the Federal court, sustained a proceeding 
ousting respondent from the office of Gover- 
nor for the State of North Dakota, and, pur- 
suant thereto, respondent was actually ousted 
from said office of Governor. 

Petitioners further alleged that while tes- 
tifying as a witness in his own behalf in the 
Federal court trial of the charge of conspiracy 
aforesaid respondent admitted that he re- 
ceived and accepted, to wit, $19,000 which had 
been exacted and collected from State and 
Federal employees and State contractors for 
his own political uses and purposes, and 
that, to wit, $300 or more of which, as re- 
spondent further admitted, was exacted, col- 
lected, and received from Federal relief 
clients, in violation of Federal statutes, 

That during the second trial of the Federal 
conspiracy charge, as aforesaid, respondent 
personally and through other persons bribed 
the two jurors who stood out for acquittal 
in said second Federal conspiracy trial, and 
likewise personally and through other persons 
influenced and procured the designated judge 
of the Federal court to, and he did, so in- 
struct the jury in the third conspiracy trial 
that it was persuaded to, and did, return a 
verdict of acquittal of the respondent, as 
aforesaid; and that respondent on divers Oc- 
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caslons paid personally to the son of said 
designated trial judge, and to the United 
States marshal in the United States District 
Court of South Dakota, the home district of 
said designated judge, certain moneys and 
funds, both in cash and by check, for the 
purpose of influencing said designated trial 
judge. 

That during the time respondent served 
as Governor of the State of North Dakota, he 
accepted the sum of, to wit, 84.000 for a par- 
don, which is of record in the State court of 
North Dakota, in a suit brought by the con- 
vict’s mother to recover the sum so paid, 
which suit was settled and dismissed when 
the convict was forced, by threats of bodily 
harm, to persuade his mother to withdraw 
said suit. 

That during the time respondent was 
Governor of the State of North Dakota, he 
was, as Governor, ex officio, a member of the 
board of directors of the North Dakota State 
Bank, an institution owned and operated 
by said State; that as such director he voted 
to, and the bank did, contrary to its usual 
custom, refuse to purchase the bonds of 
numerous counties of the State, and saw to 
it that said counties disposed of their bonds 
at a discount through a brokerage house 
owned and operated by respondent's friends 
and associates; that respondent then and 
there procured said North Dakota State Bank 
to, and it did, then purchase said bonds from 
said brokerage house at par or above par; 
that said conduct of respondent constituted 
a fraud upon said counties, and operated 
to respondent’s own financial benefit in the 
sum of, to wit, $75,000. 

That in the year 1938, while Governor of 
North Dakota, respondent conspired with one 
Gregory Brunk and V. W. Brewer, the owncrs 
of a brokerage concern known as V. W. 
Brewer & Co., to cover up and conceal part of 
the profits to himself on said bond sales as 
mentioned and set forth in the next preced- 
ing paragraph hereof, and in furtherance of 
said conspiracy respondent consummated a 
fictitious sale to said Gregory Brunk, operat- 
ing under the name of the Realty Holding Co., 
for $20,000, 2,000 acres of land in Kidder 
County, N. Dak., which respondent had previ- 
ously bought for $7,000; and that when said 
fictitious sale was consummated, said land 
was subject to 3 years’ arrears in taxes, which 
taxes said Gregory Brunk assumed. 

That during the time respondent served as 
Governor of North Dakota, he did numerous 
other and further acts evincing moral turpi- 
tude and a disregard for law, among them 
being the giving of a radio address in which 
he said, among other things, “If the Federal 
seed and loan collectors come on your place, 
treat them as you would treat a chicken 
thief.” 

Petitioners further allege that if the com- 
mittee, or a subcommittee thereof, will sit in 
North Dakota and afford petitioners oppor- 
tunity to present witnesses and proof, they 
will prove that respondent has been guilty in 
recent years of accepting, through cocon- 
spirators, many other sums of money from 
the State treasury and individuals for ficti- 
tious legal services and political favors, to wit, 
among other things, the collection of a fee 
of $500 and interest for alleged legal services 
and ¢976 kick-back commission from a rep- 
resentatit of the Heil Manufacturing Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., for road machinery pur- 
chased by th State of North Dakota, all 
while respondent was Governor of the State 
of North Dakota. 

Petitioners further allege that, between the 
primary and the general election of 1940, re- 
spondent, at the State Republican conven- 
tion, promised one Thomas Whelan, a candi- 
date he had defeated in the said primary, 
that he, respondent, would make said Whe- 
lan State chairman of the State Republican 
committee, and give him one-half of all Fed- 
eral patronage, if he, Whelan, would support 
respondent in the Nove:ber 1940 election, 
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and that respondent made other and further 
promises of political favors and patronage to 
divers other persons contingent upon his 
election as United States senator, and for 
the purpose of bringing about his election. 

Wherefore, the premises considered, peti- 
tioners pray: 

1. That this committee or a subcommittee 
thereof sit and hold hearings in the State 
of North Dakota for the purpose of hearing 
and taking of testimony and proof in sup- 
port of the facts hereinbefore alleged; and 

2. That Respondent WILLIAM LANGER be de- 
nied the right to fill and occupy the position 
and office of United States Senator from the 
State of North Dakota 

(Signed) FDwan R. Burke, 
H. C. Lowry, 
O. R. McGuire, 
Counsel for Petitioners, 

I, H. C. Lowry, of counsel for petitioners, 
being first duly sworn, on oath say that I 
hav read the foregoing petition by me sub- 
scribed as of counsel for the Petitioners 
named therein, say that the facts herein set 
forth and contained are true to the best of 
my knowledge, information, and belief. 

H. C. Lowry. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
3d day of February 1941. 

MINERVA G. CULTON, 
Notary Public, District of Columbia. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, it should 
be remembered by the Senate that in 
the beginning no specific resolution was 
agreed to by the Senate of the United 
States directing and authorizing the 
committee to do anything. In other 
words, in my examination of the prec- 
edents of the past I found in nearly all 
the cases of great importance, such as 
the one which is now before us, that the 
Senate had prepared a resolution in ad- 
vance, which was agreed to by the Senate, 
and referred to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, authorizing and di- 
recting the committee to do certain 
things. It will be remembered that in 
this case on January 3, 1941, when 
Senator-elect Lancer was ready to take 
the cath, he was not requested to stand 
aside, but the majority leader of the 
Senate, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], at that time rose and said 
that the Secretary of the Senate had re- 
ceived a number of protests from various 
citizens of North Dakota, along with evi- 
dence and letters, and that he had made 
an examination, that the charges were 
serious, and, while he would not request 
the Senator-elect to stand aside, he would 
permit him to take the oath without 
Prejudice to the Senator and without 
prejudice to the United States Senate. 
Following that, the letters, protests, and 
affidavits were referred to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, and it was 
on the basis of those petitions filed by 
various citizens of North Dakota that the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections 
had to act. It took us some time in the 
committee to organize, so to speak, in 
order to determine the proper type of 
procedure under the petitions we had 
before us. 

There is another general observation 
which I desire to make at this time in 
connection with this very interesting 
case, and that involves some statements 
which have been made in the minority 
report filed by the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmiTH] and the 
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junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Mor- 
DOCK]. 

In that report these two distinguished 
Senators make some complaint, in fact 
it is rather bitter at times, about the 
mannet in which the investigators pro- 
ceeded in North Dakota, as well as about 
the manner in which the subcommittee 
proceeded in the hearing of this case. I 
turn to page 5 of the minority report 
where I find they say that some of the 
testimony which was submitted to the 
investigators is in narrative form, some 
of it by way of questions and answers, 
some consisted of affidavits, and a con- 
siderable part of newspaper articles.” 

They further state: 

In the gathering of this evidence and the 
taking of these statements no pretense was 
made of conforming to any rules of evidence. 


Mr. President, that is a complaint 
which is made by these two Senators in 
the minority report. I do not care to 
take a great length of time in discussing 
this question. I merely bring it to the 
attention of the Senate, and state that 
it goes without saying that in all these 
matters in connection with which testi- 
mony is taken before any committee, a 
great deal of latitude and liberality exists. 
We know there is no rule of germaneness 
in the United States Senate insofar as 
evidence is concerned, and what is true 
in the Senate is true with respect to every 
Senate committee. Frankly, when I be- 
came a Member of Congress 7 years ago 
I was shocked to find that the rules of 
evidence to which I was accustomed in 
the courts in my section of the land had 
no application whatever to committees 
investigating matters in the House or in 
the Senate. 

I wish to read Senate Resolution 118 
under which the subcommittee and the 
committee investigated this matter. The 
committee came to the Senate when the 
senior Senator from Texas was chairman, 
and obtained by unanimous consent the 
type of resolution which made it possible 
for us to make the investigation which 
we did make, and the very Senators who 
complain so bitterly about the way in 
which this matter was handled in North 
Dakota by the investigators, are parties 
to this resolution, because it was agreed 
to unanimously. I read Senate Resolu- 
tion 118, agreed to May 23, 1941: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, for the purposes of the 
proceeding now pending before said commit- 
tee to determine whether WILLIAM LANGER is 
entitled to retain his seat in the Senate as a 
Senator from North Dakota, may authorize 
any one or more persons to conduct any part 
of such proceeding on behalf of the commit- 
tee, and any person so authorized may hold 
such hearings, issue such subpenas and pro- 
vide for the service thereof, require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, administer such 
oaths, and take such testimony, as the com- 
mittee, or any such duly authorized subcom- 
mittee, may from time to time authorize in 
connection with such proceeding 


Mr. President, the reason for present- 
ing the resolution was simply this: North 
Dakota is a long way from Washington. 
Members of the Committee on Privileges 
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and Elections, as Senators all know, in 
these trying times have been very busy 
with the innumerable duties which they 
have as United States Senators in con- 
nection with the various committees upon 
which they serve. The members of the 
committee conceived the idea, and it was 
agreed to by every member of the sub- 
committee, that investigators inve.ted 
with the power contained in this reso- 
lution, should go to North Dakota to 
ascertain the truth or the falsity of the 
charges contained in the petition. They 
did go there; they worked there for 3 
months; and they did a marvelous job 
of investigating, in my opinion. Never- 
theless, in the minority report I find that 
the investigators are condemned and 
their integrity is challenged because they 
rigidly followed the resolution which was 
adopted by the Senate. 


I wish to call attention to a letter writ- 
ten by the senior Senator from Texas, 
who was then chairman of the committee, 
on May 30, 1941. The letter reads as 
follows: 


To Whom It May Concern: 

This will introduce Mr. Elbert L. Smith 
who has been duly appointed by the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections of the 
United States Senate to investigate the pro- 
test against the seating of WILLIAM LANGER 
of North Dakota, as a Senator from the State 
of North Dakota, pursuant to resolution No. 
118 passed by the United States Senate May 
23, 1941, a copy of which resolution is hereto 
attached. 

Mr. Smith has been granted the powers 
expressed in the resolution by this commit- 
tee. Your cooperation with Mr. Smith will 
be appreciated by the committee. 

COMMITTEE OF PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS, 
‘Tom CONNALLY, Chairman. 


Mr. President, I should not have taken 
the time of the Senate to introduce these 
preliminary matters had not the minority 
report condemned and criticized the in- 
vestigators for doing their duty. 

Notwithstanding the wide latitude of 
discretion granted to the investigators, 
the minority report further states on 
page 4: 

. They proceeded to examine witnesses in 
North Dakota and elsewhere as though they 
were conducting the hearing, all in the ab- 
sence of Mr. LANGER and any member of this 
committee without any presiding officer to 
pass upon the proceedings or to determine 
the relevancy or pertinency. 


Under the circumstances it is difficult 
for me to understand how two members 
of the committee who sat throughout rhe 
hearings and especially the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah, who did as much as any 
other member of the committee in cross- 
examination to bring out matters detri- 
mental to the Senator-elect from North 
Dakota—could make a statement of that 
kind in the minority report. 

While these allegations, under the 
time-honored rules of the Senate, are 
perhaps relatively unimportant, yet for 
the benefit of Members of the Senate who 
perhaps have had no opportunity thor- 
oughly to digest the minority report, I 
thought it best to call attention to these 
points. Candidly speaking, it is rather 
difficult for me to understand how those 
two Senators, who are familiar with the 
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rules of the Senate, and who were thor- 
oughly familiar with the proceeding from 
beginning to end, can at this late hour 
challenge the procedure in this manner. 

I am reminded of the old days when I 
was trying lawsuits. I found that when 
a lawyer had a bad case he usually either 
tried the lawyer on the opposite side or 
tried some witness. That is, in effect, 
the situation here, so far as the minority 
report is concerned. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. Not at this moment. 

It seems to me that an attempt is made 
in the minority report to try the investi- 
gators in this case, or some members of 
the committee or of the subcommittee. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the state- 
ment just made by the Senator, that 
when lawyers have a poor case they try 
to digress from the facts and discuss 
something else, is very pertinent. The 
Senator is now resorting to that type of 
procedure. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, I will yield 
for a question, but I will not yield for 
speeches at this time. The Senator can 
speak in his own time. If he has some 
question, I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator has 
challenged the position which I take. 

Mr. LUCAS Iwill yield for a question. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I feel that I am en- 
titled at least to the courtesy of an op- 
portunity to make a brief explanation 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield for that pur- 
pose? Es 

Mr. LUCAS. I decline to yield to any 
Senator to make a speech on my time. I 
shall require considerable time to make 
this presentation. If the Senator from 
Utah wishes to ask me any questions rele- 
vant to this point or any other point, I 
shall yield; but I decline to yield for 
speeches in my time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator will 
be courteous enough to yield, all I desire 
to do is to make a brief explanation in 
reply to the challenge which the Senator 
from Illinois has directed against me. If 
he does not wish to yield for that pur- 
pose, then, of course, I shall desist at this 
time. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator will have 
plenty of time to explain all these things. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I withdraw my re- 
quest. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Utah 
will have plenty of time to explain; and 
I think he will have a difficult time ex- 
plaining some of the things in the mi- 
nority report. I do not propose now to 
be deterred from properly presenting the 
facts and the law, which I am just about 
to reach, by a side issue of this kind; but 
I promise the Senator from Utah and 
the senior Senator from South Carolina 
that before I finish this argument I shall 
return to the minority report, which was 
written by a lawyer in North Dakota and 
signed by two Senators. I shall pene- 
trate that smoke screen with facts that 
I am confident will be convincing to the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
make one further observation. Through- 
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out the hearings there has been inter- 
mittently injected the defense of political 
persecution upon the part of the so- 
called political enemies of Mr. LANGER. 
No doubt many Senators, as individuals, 
are more or less interested in the politi- 
cal turmoils and squabbles which have 
been running rife in the sovereign State 
of North Dakota for the past decade; but 
I do not believe it is a violent presump- 
tion to say that Members of the Senate, 
collectively, sitting here today in a more 
or less judicial capacity, are in no way 
interested in the political fortunes or 
misfortunes of any individual who may 
be a candidate for the office of United 
States Senator, Governor, or any other 
office in that great State. 

We are confronted with an issue joined 
upon the petition and the answer filed 
by counsel for the respective parties, and 
with the evidence which has been taken 
thereunder. It seems to me that our 
duty is unmistakably clear. 

Mr. President, I have received some 
letters from the State of North Dakota 
in which it is charged that the commit- 
tee was motivated by some prejudice 
against Senator-elect Lancer. I have re- 
ceived other letters, in which the com- 
mittee was congratulated for the part it 
played. We are in no way influenced by 
either class of letters. As I have said, 
it seems to me that our duty under the 
law is plain and unmistakable. 

Let me say to the Senate, with all the 
sincerity I possess, that there is no per- 
sona] malice or personal interest against 
this unfortunate man. What possible in- 
terest could I have? What possible 
interest could any member of the com- 
mittee, who voted to exclude, have in the 
exclusion of this man? I never knew 
Senator-elect Lancer until he came to 
the Senate in 1941. I had never seen 
him before. I have no personal interest 
or personal malice in this matter. I 
have a duty to perform under my oath, 
taken here on January 3, 1939; and that 
duty is to protect the integrity of the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. President, the members of the 
committee are animated by only one mo- 
tive, and that is to apply to Senator-elect 
LANGER’s case a simple and unmixed 
spirit of justice. Likewise, we desire that 
a simple and unmixed spirit of justice be 
applied to the integrity of the United 
States Senate. Let it ve indelibly written 
in the beginning of this argument that 
the Senator from Illinois does not stand 
here in the role of a prosecutor. The 
Senator from Illinois stands here in the 
role of a defender of the mtegrity, dig- 
nity, and honor of the Senate, considered 
throughout the world to be the greatest 
legislative body on the face of the globe. 

During the course of this argument I 
court interruptions. I shall be glad to 
yield to any Senator for pertinent and 
material questions. As I have previously 
stated, I hope that no Senator will make 
a lengthy speech in my time, because I 
expect to be on my feet for some time, 
but I do want to get to the bottom of this 
case. I want to be fair with Senator 
LANGER and fair with the Senate, and if 
any Senator has any question which he 
desires to ask me as I present the facts 
and attempt to apply to them the law as 
I see it, I shall be more than anxious to 
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yield and courteously to attempt in my 
limited way to answer. If I cannot do so 
I am sure that some other member of 
the committee who is familiar with these 
questions will be able to help me. I make 
this statement because I desire to throw 
a little light, perhaps, upon some facts 
or some points of law with which Senators 
who are members of various other com- 
mittees have not had time, because of 
their innumerable duties and the bur- 
dens, completely to familiarize them- 
selves. 

For over a year this case has been 
before us. It originally came to the Sen- 
ate through the protests of various. cit- 
izens of North Dakota. Testimony 
amounting to many pages was taken by 
investigators sent into the State by your 
committee. Testimony amounting to 
many pages was taken in public hearings. 
On January 29, last, there was submitted 
to the Senate a report in which your 
committee recommended that Senator 
WILLIAM LANGER be denied a seat in the 
United States Senate. Since that time a 
minority report has been filed. The vote 
in the committee was 13 to 3 to deny 
Senator Lancer a seat in this legislative 
hall 


At this point I shall place in the RECORD 
the names of the members of the com- 
mittee and their votes upon this im- 
portant question. Those who voted for 
the resolution that WILLIAM Lancer is not 
entitled to be a Senator of the United 
States from the State of North Dakota 
are as follows: Senators THEODORE FRAN- 
cIs GREEN (chairman of the committee), 
WALTER F. GEORGE, Cart A. HATCH, JAMES 
M. Meap, Scorr W. Lucas, Tom STEWART, 
ALBERT B. CHANDLER, JAMES M. TUNNELL, 
HARLEY M. KILGORE, WARREN R. AUSTIN, 
STYLES BRIDGES, ALEXANDER WILEY, and 
HUGH A. BUTLER. 

Senators ELLISON D. SMITH and ABE 
Murdock signed a minority report. 

Senator Tom CONNALLY, of Texas, 
signed a separate minority report. 

It is fair at this point of the argu- 
ment to say that the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHNSON] was excused 
from participation in the hearings upon 
his own request. It is also fair to say 
that the senior Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Nye], the colleague of Senator 
Lancer, did not participate in any of the 
proceedings. 

Mr. President, I have served during 
the last 7 years in Congress upon a 
number of committees. Important ques- 
tions came before those committees, 
questions affecting the state of. the 
Union. I desire to report that, speaking 
from my experience in committee work, 
I have never seen men more devoted to 
the public service, in attempting to do 
what they believed was honorable and 
fair, sincere and conscientious, than the 
members of this Committee on Privileges 
and Elections; and it was because of the 
human element involved. I do not be- 
lieve that anyone wanted to do Senator 
LANGER a wrong. 

Mr. President, I can say to you that I 
went into the hearings sympathetic to- 
ward Mr. Lancer, because all of my life I 
have been for the underdog. I came up 
the hard way. But, when I began to turn 
over the leaves of evidence, when I be- 
gan to read one page after another, and 
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to see what had occurred, I ultimately 
changed my mind. 

Your committee asks the Senate of the 
United States to exclude Senator Lancer 
with a full realization of the great re- 
sponsibility involved. We do so with a 
full understanding that the Constitution 
of the United States makes the Senate 
the judge of its own membership. As 
we follow the arguments and the evidence 
involving moral turpitude, I believe it is 
understood by all that in this matter we 
are not acting as representatives of any 
political party. We do not sit here today 
as legislators in the true sense of the 
word. The best evidence that the mem- 
bers of the committee have been honest 
and sincere in their convictions can be 
found in the vote in the committee. The 
Republican members of the committee 
who participated voted unanimously to 
exclude Senator Lancer; yet Senator 
Lancer came here as a Republican; and 
the three votes that he obtained in the 
committee came from the Democratic 
side of the aisle—all of which is proof be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt that we did 
not sit in the committee as representa- 
tives of any political party. In under- 
taking the momentous task before us to- 
day we sit here as judges, not in the strict 
sense of a court in which we rule on evi- 
dence, but in a judicial capacity with the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the precedents thereunder as well as the 
rules of the United States Senate as our 
only guides, 

Mr. President, I speak with reverence 
when I mention the Constitution of the 
United States. I know there are many 
Members of this body who feel that in 
this emergency the legislative branch of 
government has delegated practically all 
of its powers to the executive branch; 
and upon that point there can be but lit- 
tle debate. It was ever thus in war; it 
was so done in every great emergency. 
But after the emergency passed, the 
powers granted reverted almost unani- 
mously to the legislative branch; and 
history will again repeat itself when we 
have overthrown the totalitarian powers 
of the earth, 

It is liberty under the Constitution for 
which men today are dying in the Pacific. 
It is to sustain the Constitution that the 
taxpayers of America will pay until it 
hurts in the crisis which confronts us. 
It was Gladstone, the great Englishman, 
who said that the Constitution of the 
United States “is the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain and purpose of man”; and Ma- 
caulay, another Englishman of note, said 
that the Constitution would live and be 
the marvel of the ages. 

Mr. President, the United States Senate 
is a product of the Constitution; and 
that is why I talk about it and lay the 
preliminary foundation that I do. The 
Senate has been recognized for over a 
century and a half as the greatest de- 
liberative body on the face of the globe. 
The integrity of the United States Sen- 
ate is a precious attribute to American 
humanity. The integrity of the Senate 
is a cornerstone of the Constitution; and 
when the Senate’s integrity falls, if ever 
it shall fall, the Constitution will go 
along with it. This integrity belongs to 
the people of the United States. It be- 
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longs to all the people of ali the States, 
and not to the people of any single State, 
us will, perhaps, be argued in this case. 
Every Senator who comes here takes the 
constitutional oath; when he becomes a 
bona fide Member he is charged with the 
serious responsibility of protecting the 
integrity of the United States Senate. 

Your committee stated in its report 
that the charge of moral turpitude 
against the respondent had been proved 
beyond all reasunable doubt. I am con- 
vinced, too, that after these pages of 
testimony are in—testimony which was 
taken and will be undenied and uncon- 
tradicted—any responsible and prudent 
man will say, in order to protect the 
integrity of the United States Senate, 
that the charge of moral turpitude 
against Senator Lancer has been proved 
beyond all reasonable doubt. 

The decision of the committee was 
based upon the continuous questionable 
conduct of the respondent over a long 
period of years while he was an officer of 
the court, while he was attorney general 
of North Dakota, while he was Governor 
of that great State. Before citing to the 
Senate the various charges upon which 
the decision of your committee is based, 
I shall refer briefly to what the lexicog- 
raphers of courts have said with refer- 
ence to the definition of moral turpitude. 
I do so with the hope of clarifying the 
question before us: 

“Turpitude,” in its ordinary sense, involves 
the idea of inherent baseness or vileness, 
shameful wickedness; depravity. In its legal 
sense, it includes everything done contrary to 
justice, honesty, modesty, or good morals, 
The word “moral,” which so often precedes 
the word “turpitude,” does not seem to add 
anything to the meaning of the term, other 
than that emphasis which often results from 
tautological expression. 


The foregoing definition is contained in 
the decision of the court in the case of 
Holloway v. Holloway, in 126 Georgia, at 
page 459. 

“Moral turpitude” is an act of baseness, 
vileness, or depravity in the private or social 
duties which a man owes to his fellow men 
or to society in general, contrary to the ac- 
cepted and customary rule of right and duty 
between man and man. 


That definition is contained in the de- 
cision in the case of In re Henry, 15 
Idaho, page 755. 

Again, in the case of In re Williams, 64 
Oklahoma, at page 316, the court defines 
moral turpitude as follows: 

Moral turpitude implies something done 
contrary to justice, honesty, modesty, or good 
morals, 


It is important, Mr. President, to advise 
my distinguished colleagues that every 
act of moral turpitude upon which we 
base the recommendation of action to 
exclude Senator-elect LancEr involves the 
conduct of WILLIAM LANGER as a public 
official of North Dakota, and nothing else. 
It is a most important point to remember, 
because in every case the orderly func- 
tioning of good, clean, sound government 
is challenged as a result of his action. 

I now invite Senators to turn to page 
49 of the majority report, which has been 
placed on the desks of Members of the 
Senate. I turn to that page to discuss 
what seems to your committee to be the 
most important case involving moral tur- 
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pitude on the part of Senator Lancer and 
to refer to the evidence to support the 
charge. 

One of the many cases that your com- 
mittee investigated, through investiga- 
tors, as well as at public hearings wherein 
Senator Lancer testified, was known as 
the Emma Oster Slovark case. I think 
that I can do, perhaps, as well by reading 
from the report of the committee, and 
Ciscussing the case as I go along, and, if 
there is any question involving it, I shall 
be glad to answer. 

Jacob Oster, of Hazelton, N. Dak., was 
charged with the murder of one John Peter- 
son in the spring of 1930. Emma Oster, his 
wife, was the only eyewitness to the murder. 

Jacob Oster was being held in the county 
jail without bond waiting for trail. 


I might say that this was, from what I 
could learn of the evidence, a cold- 
blooded murder. Oster was held in jail 
without bond for murder. 

While languishing there his wife, Emma 
Oster, through the State’s attorney of said 
county, obtained a decree for divorce, which, 
under the laws of North Dakota, so your com- 
mittee is Informed, would permit Mrs. Oster 
to testify as a witness in the murder case 


In the minority report some things are 
said about the right of a State’s attorney 
of the county in question to obtain the 
divorce in order to make the sole eyewit- 
ness to the murder a competent witness 
in the trial of the case. Whether it was 
right or wrong, I do not undertake to 
say, and I care less, for it is immaterial, 
so far as this case is concerned. 

If anyone desires to plead the fact that 
it was wrong and that Senator LANGER 
had a right to commit another wrong in 
order to right the first one, I cannot go 
along with that theory of government. 

Jacob Oster was represented by Senator 
Lancer, who was then a practicing attorney 
at Bismarck, N Dak. Upon learning that 
Mrs. Oster had divorced Jacob Oster, the re- 
spondent, as attorney for Jacob, conceived 
the plan of having Mr. Oster remarry Mrs. 
Oster in a most unusual, unethical, if not 
an illegal, manner. 


My colleagues, from the standpoint 
of unethical professional conduct upon 
the part of a lawyer, this is to me one 
of the strangest proceedings I have ever 
known of during my experience as a 
practicing lawyer for a period of over 25 
years. 

The sheriff of the county in charge of the 
prisoner, Jacob Oster, was an intimate friend 
of LANGER, and the latter had no difficulty in 
being sworn in as a deputy sheriff of that 
county— 


For what purpose?— 
for the sole purpose of removing Jacob Oster 
from the jail in order that Oster might re- 
marry Mrs. Oster and thereby seal her lips 
as a witness in the murder when Oster would 
be tried upon the murder charge. 


Think of it. Here is a lawyer defend- 
ing a man who is charged with first- 
degree murder and who is in jail without 
bond. The lawyer conspires with the 
sheriff of the county to remove the man 
from jail in order to take him across the 
line to South Dakota so that he may there 
remarry the only eyewitness to the mur- 
der and thus seal her lips in the trial of 
Jacob Oster. 

When the prisoner was released and taken 

to custody by Lancer the latter induced 
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Emma Oster to enter an automobile with 
him along with Jacob Oster and two other 
witness, whereupon they all proceeded to the 
State of South Dakota. The evidence shows 
that while on this trip to South Dakota 
Senator Lancer obtained the consent of Mrs. 
Oster, through intimidation. persuasion, and 
promises, to remarry Jacob Oster. 

The evidence further shows that upon ar- 
rival in McIntosh, S. Dak., the license had 
been obtained and all arrangements made 
for the remarriage of Emma and Jacob Oster 
with a justice of the peace of that city. 


Who made the arrangements? They 
were made by Senator Lancer. The 
counsel for the murderer made arrange- 
ments to take him and his former wife 
across the State line in order that they 
might remarry, so as to seal her lips in 
the trial. 

Mrs. Oster remarried Jacob with the ex- 
pressed understanding with Senator LANGER 
that the latter would procure for her a second 
divorce from Oster immediately after the trial 
and without any cost to her. 


I care not whether a divorce was ob- 
tained or whether it was not obtained; 
I am not talking about the principle in- 
volved in a transaction of that kind by 
an officer of the court back in 1930. 

The marriage license was procured in the 
State of South Dakota where they were com- 
pelled to go for the reason the laws of North 
Dakota prohibited a remarriage within 1 year 
after the date of a divorce decree. 

The marriage certificate was produced by 
Senator LANcEHR at the trial, and thereby Mrs. 
Oster was prevented from testifying as the 
sole and only eyewitness to the murder. 


Mr. President, I ask the Senate of the 
United States, assuming that the Senator 
from Ilinois should go back to Havana, 
III., ard undertake the defense of a man 
who was charged with first-degree mur- 
der and should follow the same proce- 
dure, conspiring with the sheriff of Mason 
County to remove from jail the man 
charged with the crime in order to take 
him across the line into Missouri for the 
purpose of having him remarry his 
divorced wife so that her lips might be 
sealed as a witness in the case, what do 
you suppose the Senate of the United 
States would do to the Senator from Illi- 
nois? How long do you suppose, Mr. 
President, the Senator from Illinois 
would be here before there would be an 
investigation started as to the right of 
a United States Senator to continue as 
a United States Senator? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Was the so-called 
Slovark case included in the original 
charges preferred against the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER]? 

Mr. LUCAS. It was. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Has the committee 
any evidence to show the circumstances 
under which the first divorce was ob- 
tained by Mrs. Emma Oster against her 
husband? As I understand, when Jacob 
Oster committed the murder he was then 
married to Mrs. Slovark, and while he 
was in jail the divorce was obtained? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Has the Senator 
any facts which will show the circum- 
stances under which the divorce was ob- 
tained? 
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Mr. LUCAS. The State’s attorney of 
the county involved who was prosecut- 
ing Oster for murder was the individual 
who obtained the divorce. As I stated 
before, whether it was right or wrong I 
do not know. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What was his ob- 
ject? Was it not so that the wife of 
Oster could testify against her husband? 

Mr. LUCAS. Assuming that to be 
true, the point I am making is that two 
wrongs do not make a right. 

Mr. ER. Sometimes one is 
forced to fight fire with fire. 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator wishes to 
take that position, he is perfectly wel- 
come to do so, of course. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am not assuming 
that position; I am simply suggesting 
that if it was right for the county at- 
torney to use illegal means to obtain the 
divorce so as to convict this man, I think 
the Senate should have more facts on 
that phase of the matter. 

Mr. ROSIER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. ROSIER. I should like to know 
whether the committee agreed that Mr. 
Lancer was legally elected by a majority 
of the voters of North Dakota. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; he was not elected 
by a majority of the voters. It was a 
three-cornered fight. 

Mr. ROSIER. There is ro question 
about the legality of the election? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; there is no question 
about the election. I am not arguing 
anything about the election at all. All 
the charges with respect to fraud in the 
election were thrown out by the sub- 
committee. There is no question about 
that at all. His credentials are in good 
order, they are bona fide, and we are not 
discussing that question in this case, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is there any evi- 
dence at all to show whether or not Emma 
Oster consented to the first divorce, 
which was obtained I understand, by the 
attorney who was prosecuting her hus- 
band? 

Mr.LUCAS. Iam not sure about that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does not the Sena- 
tor think that is important? 

Mr. LUCAS. From my viewpoint, it is 
not important at all. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I mean important 
for the Senate. The Senator is present- 
ing the case to the Senate. Senator 
Lucas is now acting, as I understand, in 
the capacity of one presenting facts to 
the Senate, which is to pass on whether 
or not Senator Lancer should be ousted. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And not to convince 
Senator Lucas of Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, I would not 
be talking if I were seeking to convince 
Mr. Lucas of Illinois, because I am al- 
ready convinced. I am merely attempt- 
ing to pass on these facts as I under- 
stand them. Of course, the Senator 
must remember that there were some 
4,600 pages of testimony involved in the 
hearings of the investigation, and some 
800 pages in the published hearings, and 
I do not have all the details in mind, but 
I will say to the Senator that I will get 
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to that point, if he is interested in it, a 
little later, and I will discuss it tomorrow. 
I know that the State’s attorney of this 
county procured the divorce for Mrs. 
Oster from Jacob Oster while the latter 
was languishing in jail for the murder 
of this man. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the record 
show who suggested the divorce? 

Mr. LUCAS. Ido not know whether it 
shows that or not. I cannot tell the 
Senator. I do not know that detail; but 
I shall be glad to get the information if 
I can find it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I think I can help him 
out a little. : 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think what appears on 
page 415 of the record answers the ques- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. This is the testimony of Sena- 
tor Lancer himself, and if the Senator 
from Illinois will refer to that page, I 
think he will find in the first two para- 
graphs Senator LANGER’s own version. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does that satisfy the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have not yet read 
it. I have not had an opportunity to 
read the reference suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. Did the committee 
think it of sufficient importance to find 
out about the facts and circumstances of 
the first divorce? 

Mr. LUCAS. I cannot tell the Sena- 
tor what the committee thought as a 
whole. The testimony speaks for itself 
in connection with this matter. The 
Senator from Vermont has now referred 
the Senator from Louisiana to the testi- 
mony of the respondent himself and I 
suggest that he read it, and perhaps that 
will clear up the point for him. Senator 
LANGER was given every bit of latitude 
possible for the explanation of all these 
charges, and perhaps this reference will 
explain the matter. If it does not, I 
shall be glad to return to the subject a 
little later, after the Senator reads from 
page 415 of the record. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Illinois what 
action was taken by the State Bar Asso- 
ciation of North Dakota in regard to this 
alleged unethical act on the part of 
Senator LANGER. 

Mr. LUCAS. I cannot tell the Senator 
about that. 

Mr. AIKEN. The committee does not 
know? 

Mr. LUCAS. Whether action was 
taken on that point, I do not know. Some 
action was taken on this or some other 
matter by the State bar association, but 
they did not disbar the Senator. He was 
never disbarred, although, as I recall, at 
one time the question of his disbarment 
was under consideration. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator says “on 
this or some other matter.” My question 
pertained to this particular matter, and 
I wondered, if this act were so unethical, 
and one which probably came before the 
State bar association, what action the 
association took, if any, and if they did 
not consider it worthy of taking action. I 
think the Senate should know that fact. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know whether 
the State bar association knew anything 
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about this particular case or not. This 
was done in rather a peculiar, clandestine 
sort of way, and, frankly speaking, the 
committee themselves did not get all the 
story until Senator Lancer went on the 
witness stand and told us some things 
about this case which investigators had 
not previously been able to ascertain. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator was argu- 
ing how long the Senator from Illinois 
would be allowed to sit here as a Senator 
if the Senator from Illinois, being a Sena- 
tor, should do or should have done what 
the Senator from North Dakota is alleged 
to have done. Let us assume that under 


those circumstances the Senator from’ 


Illinois would be expelled. He would be 
expelled by a two-thirds vote. The 
proposition here, however, is to disbar a 
Senator by a majority vote, and for that 
reason I do not wish to make it too strong 
that I think the Senator’s argument is 
wanting in force. He is not asking us to 
expel a Senator, he is bringing forward 


these facts, or these allegations, with a 


view to disbarment, and he is arguing as 
if it were for the purpose of expelling a 
Senator. I think there should be some 
reconciliation. 

Mr LUCAS. I am very sorry the 
Senator from North Carolina misunder- 
stood what I was attempting to do. I 
was merely attempting to make a com- 
parison; I was not making an argument 
as to exclusion or expulsion. I shall get 
to that later. I am making no legal ar- 
gument at all. 

Mr BAILEY. The Senator was mak- 
ing a comparison, and for a comparison 
there must be an analogy, and I am 
Pointing out that there is no analogy. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am talking about the 
facts, and not the lega! question. I am 
merely saying that we would have to con- 
fine the discussion to the point of my 
being a United States Senator. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me interrupt the 
Senator long enough to say that he can- 
not possible argue that because the Sen- 
nate by two-thirds vote might expel a 
Senator for acts done while he was a 
Senator, that because we have the power 
to do that, we should disbar a Senator by 
a majority vote for the same act. Ex- 
pulsion is one thing: disbarment is 
another. Disbarment is for past acts; it 
is bound to be, because the Senator is 
not a Senator. But expulsion is for acts 
committed by a Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr BAILEY. The Senate is limited to 
expulsion by a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have no disagreement 
with my friend from North Carolina. 

Mr. BAILEY. My point is that the ar- 
gument, lacking the element of analogy, 
must fall to the ground. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course I cannot agree 
with my distinguished friend in that, be- 
cause we are talking about two different 
things. As I follow him, he is discussing 
the legal question of expulsion or ex- 
clusion. I am merely laying a compari- 
son between acts involving moral turpi- 
tude. In other words, if I did the same 
thing today, or if I did it a month before 
I came to the Senate, it would still in- 
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volve moral turpitude. That is the only 
point I am attempting to make. 

Mr. BAILEY. But the Senator can- 
not possibly make an argument outside 
of the legal implications, so I insist that 
the argument, relating to the law, as it 
does, and lacking the analogy, cannot be 
effective. We can expel a Senator for 
certain acts involving moral turpitude, 
but that is by a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator were tak- 
ing that position now, if he were asking a 
two-thirds vote for expulsion, the posi- 
tion would be very good; but taking the 
view that we are to disbar by a majority 
vote, I think he himself is bound to real- 
ize that the argument is ineffectual. 

Mr. LUCAS. I cannot agree with the 
Senator at all in that statement. I take 
this one position, and then I shall pro- 
ceed with the statement of the facts, be- 
cause I am coming back to the constitu- 
tional questions later—if the Senator 
from Illinois commits an act involving 
moral turpitude 6 months before he 
takes the oath as a United States Sena- 
tor, under my theory he would go out by 
exclusion. If the same act of moral tur- 
Pitude is committed while he is a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, under 
the constitutional provision he would go 
out by expulsion. 

The only thing I was attempting to do 
was to say to the Senate that if I did the 
same thing that this record points out 
was done, I would certainly be charged 
with moral turpitude, and if I did it while 
I was United States Senator a vote of 
two-thirds would be required to oust me; 
while if it were done before I came to 
the United States Senate, it would be a 
matter of exclusion, and only a majority 
vote would be required. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Doxey in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield further to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have read the ref- 
erence given to me by the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin], and 
it does not answer the question I pro- 
pounded. AsI understand, it is admitted 
that while Mr. Oster was in jail waiting 
to be tried for murder, the official who 
was to prosecute him obtained a divorce 
for his wife, that is, he acted as attorney 
for her and obtained a divorce for her 
from her jailed husband. I do not think 
there is any doubt, judging superficially, 
that the purpose of the prosecuting 
county attorney, in obtaining the divorce, 
was to free the wife of Oster so that she 
could testify against her husband. I am 
wondering if the committee thought well 
enough of this unique procedure on the 
part of the prosecuting attorney to look 
into it and find out the facts and circum- 
stances surrounding the affair. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Loui- 
siana, by referring to the testimony of 
Senator Lancer at page 415, will find a 
statement respecting the situation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that 
Senator Lancer admitted having tried to 
obtain a remarriage of his client and his 
former wife, and I suppose his purpose 
was to restore the marital status between 
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his client and his wife so that she would 
be precluded from testifying against his 
client. I should like to have a full dis- 
cussion of that matter by the distin- 
guished Senator so the Senate may have 
the benefit of his statement. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, as I have 
said before in answer to my distinguished 
friend the Senator from Louisiana. I do 
not know what the State’s attorney’s mo- 
tive was in obtaining this divorce. It 
may have been good or it may have been 
bad. I do not know about it. But lock- 
ing at the matter from the worst angle, 
I maintain that because the State’s at- 
torney of that county saw fit to do some- 
thing that was wrong in convincing Mrs. 
Oster 

Mr. ELLENDER. To circumvent the 
law; to do an unconscionable act. 

Mr. LUCAS. Simply because someone 
else did something to circumvent the law 
does not give me the right to circumvent 
the law. I mean I cannot follow that 
line of reasoning. The Senator may 
think that that is the way it should have 
been done. I have a different idea about 
the practice of law. I am willing to meet 
the opposition in accordance with the 
rules of the profession. Sometimes, as 
the Senator said awhile ago, one may 
have to meet fire with fire, but I have 
never gone so far as to conspire with the 
sheriff of a county to take a murderer, 
who was being held without bond, out of 
jail, and take him across the line into 
another State for the purpose of get- 
ting that man remarried, in order to 
meet fire with fire :> other words, I 
simply cannot follow that line of reason- 
ing. I do not care what prompted the 
action in the beginning; as a lawyer I 
cannot follow that type of ethics. Per- 
haps the Senator from Louisiana can 
condone it. I cannot. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the record 
show how long Oster was in jail? 

Mr. LUCAS. All I know is that he was 
in jail without bond. He was charged 
with first-degree murder and held in jail 
without bond. That is a pretty serious 
situation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. * understand. Was 
the accused afterward tried? 

Mr. LUCAS. He was tried. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Was he convicted? 

Mr. LUCAS. He was convicted. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Through the testi- 
mony of his wife? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; she could not testify. 
She had remarried, through Mr. LancEr’s 
efforts. She should not testify. But the 
man was convicted just the same. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The county attorney 
then evidently had other evidence than 
the evidence which the wife could fur- 
nish? 

Mr. LUCAS. The county attorney, I 
presume, had plenty of evidence. Not- 
withstanding the fact that Senator 
LANGER obtained the remarriage of this 
lady to the murderer, the authorities pro- 
ceeded and convicte him. Of course, 
there might have been a matter of degree 
involved; the man may have received a 
lighter sentence in view of Senator LANG- 
ER’s actions than he otherwise would 
have. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. LUCAS. T yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I assume that law- 
yers are motivated in the handling of 
cases, to some extent at least, by the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the cases. I am 
wondering if the Senator from Illinois 
ever defended a man accused of first 
degree murder. 

Mr. LUCAS. Ido not know what that 
has to do with this case, but I will say to 
the Senator from Utah that I have. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator has. 
Having heen in that position, probably 
the Senator understands the frame of 
mind of a lawyer defending a man whose 
life is at stake. I thank the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have defended a few 
persons charged with crime in my time, 
but I again wish to say that I have tried 
to stay within the ethical limits, as I al- 
ways have understood lawyers should, in 
the defense of one charged with a crime. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am sure the Sena- 
tor would. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, the 
evidence shows that Mr. Lancer was not 
holding any public office at the time he 
was representing Mrs. Oster. He was 
simply a practicing attorney at the time? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; and under the law 
he is an officer of the court. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that; 
but he was not a public official? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; but he was an officer 
of the court. As a lawyer he was an 
officer of the court. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator awhile 
ago said that all of these acts were done 
= Mr. Lancer when he was a public offi- 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator stated 
that one who is a practicing attorney is 
an officer of the court. That does not 
Place an attorney in the category = a 
public official. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. Every lawyer, un- 
der the rules laid down by the supreme 
court of each State, is an officer of the 
court. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand this 
oe shows that the murder occurred in 

30. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. President, I now want to turn to 
47 South Dakota Supreme Court Reports, 
and read. from the case entitled “In re 
Application for Disbarment of L, E. Wag- 
goner, Attorney at Law.” I read just a 
little from page 402. Judge Polley de- 
livered the opinion of the court. 

On the 8th day of January 1924, certain 
charges were filed in this court accusing L. E. 
Waggoner, a duly licensed and practicing at- 
torney of this State, of improper and unpro- 
fessional conduct as an attorney at law. 
Thereupon an order was made and entered, 
referring the charges to the attorney general, 
and directing him to investigate the same 
and report thereon to the court. Such in- 
vestigation was made and report thereof filed. 
In such report the attorney general finds that 
the facts disclosed by such investigation are 
sufficient to warrant disbarment proceedings 
against the accused, and recommends that a 
formal complaint in disbarment proceedings 
be filed against said accused. An order to 
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that. effect was made, and complaint was 
filed on the 14th day of April 1924. 


These are the facts: 


The Schmall charge grows out of the fol- 
lowing facts: In December 1923, one Cari 
Schmall was arrested in Minnehaha County, 
charged with a violation of the prohibition 
law. His bail was fixed at $2,500, in default 
of which he was remanded to the sheriff and 
confined in the county jail. His home was 
at Lake Benton, Minn., and he wished to go 
to said place to try to secure bail. He em- 
ployed the accused to represent him as coun- 
sel Accused went to Vincent Knewel, the 
sheriff of Minnehaha Courty, and requested 
and urged the said sheriff to take, or to per- 
mit to be taken, the said Schmall to Lake 
Benton to secure a bail bond. 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I did 
not hear the first part of what the Sen- 
ator is reading. Who was the accused? 

Mr. LUCAS. The accused was a man 
named Waggoner, a lawyer of South 
Dakota. I continue to read: 


The sheriff was reluctant to permit Schmall 
tó be taken out of the jurisdiction of the 
State, but the accused insisted; said he would 
pay the sheriff $25, drive his own car, and 
guarantee the return of the prisorer. Upon 
these promises, the sheriff permitted said 
Schmall to go, in charge of a deputy sheriff, 
with the accused to Lake Benton. 

They went to the prisoner’s home, and 
while there, the prisoner,.on the pretext of 
changing his clothes, was permitted to go 
into another room. From this room he made 
his escape through an outer door, and has 
not since been heard from. The accused paid 
the sheriff the sum of $25 as promised. 


This is what the court held in that 
case: 

We have no hesitancy in holding that ac- 
cused’s part 


Meaning Waggoner’s part— 

in this action constitutes improper and un- 
professional conduct. He, as a lawyer, knew 
that the sheriff had no right to permit 
Schmall to leave the State, or to leave the 
jail, except as directed by the court that 
issued the commitment, until such bail was 
furnished, He also knew that the sheriff 
would have no right of control by virtue of 
said commitment, over the said Schmall, after 
they entered the State of Minnesota, and 
that he could not return Schmall to this 
State unless he came willingly. 


Mr. President, that is the point about 
this case which makes it so serious. 
Here is a man charged with first-degree 
murder taken across the line into South 
Dakota, and once he got across the line 
into South Dakota, out of the jurisdic- 
tion of North Dakota, Senator LANGER 
had no power over that man under the 
decision of this case. 

He had no legal custody over him, had 
Jacob Oster wanted to make his escape 
at that time. 

Continuing to read from the South 
Dakota case: 

In persuading the sheriff to permit Schmall 
to be taken out of the jurisdiction of this 
State, he induced him to neglect his duty 
as sheriff, to violate the laws of this State 
and to violate his oath of office. A more 
glaring case of debauchery of a public officer 
could hardly be imagined, and the sheriff, 
in permitting himself to be thus used, was 
guilty of a misdemeanor under the provisions 
of sections 3767, 3806, 3815, Revised Code 
1919, and guilty of a misdemeanor under the 
provisions of section 7011. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did the case to 
which the Senator refers involve a charge 
preferred against the sheriff? 

Mr. LUCAS. No. It was a case in- 
volving disbarment proceedings against 
a lawyer by the name of Waggoner. The 
case is found in 47 South Dakota Re- 
ports, and I was reading from page 404. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thought the case 
involved the sheriff. 

Mr. LUCAS. The opinion also con- 
demned the sheriff. For the benefit of 
the Senator, let me read it again. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I heard the Senator 
read that part and not that against any- 


one else involved. That is why I thought 


it affected only the sheriff. 
Mr.LUCAS. Let me read it again: 
In persuading the sheriff to permit Schmall 


to be taken out of the jurisdiction of this 
State, he— 


Meaning Waggoner— 
induced him to neglect his duty as sheriff, to 
violate the laws of this State and to violate 
his oath of office. A more glaring case of 
debauchery of a public officer-—— 


Still talking about Waggoner— 
could hard be imagined— 


Mr. ELLENDER. That is, the sheriff? 
Mr. LUCAS. No, 


and the sheriff. in permitting himself to be 
thus used, was guilty of a misdemeanor. 


In other words, the opinion is discuss- 
ing both of them. The sheriff was guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and Waggoner was up 
for disbarment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the evidence 
show whether any attempt was made by 
the bar association of the State to disbar 
Senator LANGER? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not think so; and I 
do not care anything about that. I do 
not care whether he was disbarred or not, 
or whether any disbarment proceedings 
were brought. The facts speak for them- 
selves. Whether or not any attempt was 
made to disbar him in North Dakota is no 
concern of ine as a Member of the 
United States Senate attempting to pro- 
tect the integrity thereof. So far as the 
Senator from Illinois is concerned, facts 
in North Dakota are the same as facts in 
South Dakota, Louisiana, or Illinois. I 
could, perhaps, say some things which 
might show what I think as to the reason 
no disbarment proceedings were brought. 
Such statements by me would not be evi- 
dence. However, I do know that there 
Was one case in which disbarment pro- 
ceedings were attempted against Senator 
Lancer, but the action was not upheld 
by the supreme court. He was pretty 
successful in all his cases in North 
Dakota. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Were the facts in the 
case to which the Senator refers known 
to the people of North Dakota when they 
voted on Mr. LANGER as a candidate for 
Governor, and later as a candidate for 
the office of United States Senator? 

Mr. LUCAS. Whether or not the facts 
were known, I do not know. I shall argue 
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that question when the time comes. So 
far as I am concerned, it does not make 
any difference whether the people of 
North Dakota knew the facts or whether 
they did not know the facts. I shall 
argue that question a little later. Suffice 
it to say, in further answer to the inquiry 
of the Senator, that when Senator 
Lancer himself was on the witness stand 
he brought out some facts in connection 
with this case which the investigators 
failed to find when they were in North 
Dakota. So, whether the people of North 
Dakota knew what the investigators did 
not find is something that I cannot 
answer. 

Mr. President, under the facts set 
forth in the Oster case I respectfully sub- 
mit that the actions of Senator-elect 
LANGER were contrary to justice, honesty, 
modesty, and gooc morals, according to 
the definition laid down by the courts as 
to what constitutes moral turpitude. 

I now proceed to the next case, which 
is set forth cn page 51 of the report. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Before the Senator pro- 
ceeds with the next case I should like to 
ask him a question. Is the Senator call- 
ing upon the Senate for an adverse vote 
in the case of the Senator whose seat is 
questioned upon the basis of the Oster 
case alone? Would the Senator ask us 
to unseat the Senator from North Da- 
kota on the gravamen of the Oster case 
alone, if there were nothing else? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; I will say frankly to 
the Senator that this case happened in 
1930. If this were the only case against 
Senator Lancer, and if the record showed 
that from that time until now he had 
been a man of exemplary character, and 
that no other charges of moral turpitude 
had been brought against him from 1930 
until now, the Senator from Illinois 
would not hesitate one moment to vote 
to seat him. I will say frankly to the 
Senator that in my judgment this ques- 
tion would not be before us on the basis 
of the one case to which I have referred; 
but beginning with that one case, and 
following through over a period of years, 
as we shall show the Senate, there was 
one case after another involving moral 
turpitude. On the basis of such a record 
I could reach no other conclusion. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator will agree, 
then, that on the basis of this one case 
there would be no contest here? 

Mr. LUCAS. With the qwalifications I 
have stated, if this one case stood alone 
I should not hesitate to forgive a man 
for one dereliction. 

Mr. BAILEY. So the case referred to 
is offered mainly by way of general cor- 
roboration? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is not offered on the 
merits of the case itself? 

Mr. LUCAS. I should not say that 
that is wholly true. I should not say 
that the case is not offered on the merits 
of the case itself. I think the merits of 
the case are very important in connec- 
tion with the showing of moral turpitude. 
The only point I am making is that if 
that case stood alone, if it were the only 
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one before the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, and if the Senator had 
shown an exemplary character from that 
time until now and had not been in fur- 
ther difficulties, the Senator from Illi- 
nois, even though he knew all the charges 
pa be true, would not vote to exclude 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me suggest to the 
Senator that he define the term “moral 
turpitude.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I have already read the 
definition into the RECORD. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was not present when 
the Senator did so. 

I could interpret the Oster case without 
imputing moral turpitude. I could in- 
terpret it as an act of overzealousness. 
I could interpret it as an act of retalia- 
tion. I could interpret it as an act under- 
taking to restore to the defendant who 
had employed him to defend his life the 
status which existed at the time of the 
crime; and while I should say that it was 
bad practice, bad ethics, and that I should 
not like to have anyone think I would 
do it, in any one of those three interpre- 
tations, I could avoid the conclusion of 
moral turpitude. 

If I am to vote to exclude a Senator, 
I must be convinced beyond every pos- 
sibility of doubt that the Senator’s acts 
were such as to make it necessary for 
the Senate to override the power and 
the right of a sovereign State in order 
that the Senate may preserve its standing 
in the minds of the American people. I 
think the burden is upon those who un- 
dertake to persuade us to do so. If I 
should become convinced that the dignity 
and character of this body are at stake 
in the admission to the Senate of any 
man who comes here with his creden- 
tials, and that the admission of such a 
man would actually put the Senate itself 
in jeopardy and be a menace to the 
standing of this body, I should very seri- 
ously consider taking the position which 
has been taken by two Senators whom 
we all honor—Senator WatsH and Sena- 
tor Borah—that the Senate has the right 
and the duty of self-protection. 

However, in taking that view, I should 
certainly take the chance of leaning too 
far the other way and demanding that 
my mind be utterly satisfied that the 
conduct of the Senator in question had 
been such as unquestionably to tend to 
destroy the Senate itself if he should be 
admitted to it. I think the Senator has 
practically agreed that no such impres- 
sion is made by this one little case. At 
the outset of this discussion I am saying 
where I think the burden rests. I do 
not intend to make my distinguished 
friend’s argument for him. He can make 
a much better argument than I can. 
Why not let us get down to those matters 
which constitute moral turpitude so clear 
and glaring that Senators who hesitate 
will be convinced of their duty to vote to 
sustain the committee report? 

Mr. LUCAS. I am very thankful to 
the Senator from North Carolina for his 
contribution to the argument, and I will 
say to him very candidly and frankly 
that I have no quarrel with him in the 
position he takes. When I started out in 
the hearings I took the same position as 
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that which the Senator from North Car- 
olina is now taking; but after hearing 
one case after another, the evidence was 
piled so high on the question of moral 
turpitude involving the Senator from 
North Dakota I had no other choice, 
The evidence continued even up to as 
late a date as 1940, in the so-called 
Kolstadt case, involving subornation of 
perjury. All these charges convinced me 
that the dignity ind integrity of the 
United States Senate would be jeopar- 
dized and impaired if the Senator were 
allowed to retain his seat. Isay that with 
all due deference to everyone, having 
nothing in mind save defending the in- 
tegrity of this great legislative body. The 
Oster case would not be here if there 
were not other cases following on its 
heels, cases which are more serious. My 
only thought was not to take one or two 
cases; but I have felt that the Senate is 
entitled to know all the charges upon 
which the committee based its conclu- 
sions. That is the reason why I start 
with the Oster case. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will say to the Senator 
that in the prosecution of crime it is cus- 
tomary to take up a great many little 
matters. A jury of 12 men has to decide 
the case, and one little thing here may 
impress one member of the jury, and 
another thing there. But we are not 
jurors, we are judges. Iam not impressed 
by the allegation made here that the 
respondent stole a drug store. I do not 
think it was worthy of the committee to 
make such aremark. He did not steal the 
drug store. 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator will par- 
don me, we are merely quoting what the 
Senator himself said. 

Mr. BAILEY. Les; but even if he said 
it, he did not mean he committed larceny. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is what he was 
charged with. 

Mr. BAILEY. It would be very diffi- 
cult for a man to steal a drug store. 
{Laughter.] It might be said that some 
Senator stole the Senate because he oc- 
cupied the floor all day, or for several 
days. 

I should like to have this matter 
cleared up in my own mind. I have not 
read the record. However, these small 
things tend to dissipate the matter. Ifa 
charge is to be made, I should like to see 
the charge made that the man’s deeds 
are such that they square with the state- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois that 
they are so damning that his admission 
to the Senate, notwithstanding the fact 
that he was elected by the people of his 
State, not only would bring the Senate 
into disrepute, but would tend to put it 
in jeopardy as a legislative body. We 
cannot for light reasons override the 
rights of the States. I am looking at a 
Senator who would not do so under any 
circumstances. I understand his point 
of view. We cannot indulge in the busi- 
ness of trying our fellow Senators when 
we come here. Any Senator could have 
been confronted with a thousand accu- 
sations when he first came here. Every 
Senator who runs for reelection is ex- 
posed to all manner of lies. We have a 
free country, a free press, and free 
politics. I know of a case in North Caro- 
lina in which it was held that when a 
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man is running for office he can be ac- 
cused of murder, and it will not be libel, 
it will not be slander. Usually we are 
accused; but we come through the fire. 

But I do not want to have us set an 
example now which will mean that when 
the next group of Senators comes next 
January to take their oaths—and I will be 
one of them, I hope—those who do not 
like my election can fill the record with 
statements of suspicious circumstances, 
and even charge me with stealing a drug 
store. I have no use for one; but I 
could be accused of stealing one. I have 
not practiced law for a long time; but I 
might find myself in such a situation as 
that—I might be called upon to defend 
a man for his life; and if any Member of 
the Senate ever has had that job on nis 
hands, he realizes that in such a case he 
is not allowed to exercise a very quick 
conscience. 

I believe I will tell the story of Lord 
Erskine, if the Senator from Illinois will 
permit me to do so, and then I will take 
my seat. The story is in the Sharswood 
Ethics. Lord Erskine was defending 
Clitheroe. Clitheroe was a valet who was 
accused of the murder of his master. 
Clitheroe had told Lord Erskine that he 
was innocent; but in the course of the 
trial the evidence got very hot, and when 
the lunch hour came, Clitheroe admitted 
to Lord Erskine that he was guilty. The 
question then arose as to Lord Erskine’s 
duty—whether he should walk into the 
court and hand over his client to the 
hangman, or whether he should abandon 
him, or whether he should defend him 
Lord Erskine defended him, and success- 
fully; he was acquitted. 

Thereafter Lord Erskine was attacked, 
because Clitheroe was a thorough-going 
rascal and bragged about his escape. 
Lord Erskine never opened his mouth. 
He lost a good deal of standing in Eng- 
land because of what Clitheroe was tell- 
ing; but he made no apology and no 
explanation. When he died, however, he 
left a memorandum stating that, having 
taken Clitheroe’s fee and having engaged 
in defending the man for his life, he con- 
sidered it his duty to maintain the plea of 
innocence, notwithstanding the confes- 
sion to himself of the defendant. That 
was moral turpitude, perhaps; but I do 
not believe that people in this country 
accused of murder would employ for 
their lawyers men who would do less. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, of course, 
I have cited only one charge of moral 
turpitude. The Senator from North 
Carolina wants me to get to the meat of 
the situation. I think that if we had 10 
charges of acts involving moral turpitude 
similar to the one I have just explained to 
the Senate, and they happened over a 
period of 10 years, 1 year after the other, 
perhaps the Senator from North Caro- 
lina would want me to explain all of 
them. 

Now, I shall proceed with the argu- 
ment as the committee submitted it in its 
report with respect to the various charges 
of acts involving moral turpitude. I can- 
not do less. I cannot go to the bond deal 
and the Mexican land transactions, 
which probably are the two heaviest 
charges of moral turpitude, without 
bringing the Senate up to date with re- 
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spect to the minor charges of moral 
turpitude. Probably any one of them 
standing alone would not be sufficient for 
the Senate even to take notice of; but as 
a group of charges of moral turpitude, 
one after another over a decade or more, 
it seems to me that they should be men- 
tioned so as properly to present the mat- 
ter in an orderly way, regardless of the 
fact. that we are not jurors. No; we are 
not jurors in the true sense of the word, 
perhaps; and I know that most Senators 
think they are better qualified to pass 
upon questions than is a juror in a court; 
but in the past I have seen some ques- 
tions decided in this great deliberative 
body that I would have just as soon have 
tried befor: a farmers’ jury at home; be- 
cause I saw personalities enter into the 
decision; I saw the law and the evidence 
disregarded; I saw Senators cast votes 
on the basis of prejudice or personal feel- 
ings, although the real issue of the case 
had absolutely nothing to do with such 
matters. When Senators say to me that 
we are not jurors and that we are a little 
better qualified and better fitted to pass 
upon questions than is an ordinary jury, 
I sometimes wonder whether we are or 
not. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. BONE. Perhaps the Senator has 
discussed this particular aspect of fact 
in the Oster case; but if so, I was not 
here at the time, and I should like to 
inquire about it so as to get the matter 
clear in my mind. Is it true that Mrs. 
Oster was charged with, and had actually 
committed, adultery or relations with the 
man Peterson? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not think there is 
any doubt about that; I think that is the 
evidence. 

Mr. BONE. Then, so that I may get 
the picture clear in my own mind—and 
I know that other Senators are inter- 
ested in the matter—I understand that 
Senator Lancer was defending Oster on 
a charge of first-degree murder, and the 
woman was the one eyewitness, as I 
gather from hurriedly reading the text, 
so that Senator LanceEr’s client stood in 
the position of possibly being hanged on 
the testimony of his wife, who had com- 
mitted adultery; is that correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. I think that is prac- 
tically true. I am not exactly sure. 

Mr. BONE. I am trying to under- 
stand the state of mind of a lawyer who 
is defending a client who is likely to be 
hanged on the testimony of a person who 
has grievously wronged him, if that was 
the case. In other words, a woman was 
living in open and notorious adultery 
with a man violating her vows of chas- 
tity and violating and outraging her 
family life, and her testimony would 
result in the conviction of the man. I 
do not know whether that is in the pic- 
ture or not. Those who heard the testi- 
mony—I did not hear it—can verify or 
repel that inference; but, as I read the 
testimony, it would seem that Senator 
LanceEr’s client was about to be hanged 
on the testimony of a woman who had 
committed adultery and violated her 
marriage vows, 
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Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me to 
answer the Senator? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I am merely seeking in- 
formation. 

Mr. HUGHES. Oster was charged 
with murder and was in jail. His wife, 
who was the only eyewitness, could not 
testify against him, because she was his 
wife. The State’s attorney, in order to 
avoid that circumstance, secured a di- 
vorce for Mrs. Oster from her husband 
so that she would not be his wife and 
she could be used as a witness to testify 
against the husband. Following that it 
is claimed that Senator LANGER, repre- 
senting the husband, secured the remar- 
riage of Mrs. Oster to her husband, so 
that she would be placed back in the 
same position she occupied at first when 
she could not testify. 

Mr. BONE. Are we to assume that 
these lawyers, one defending the man 
and the other prosecuting him, were 
jockeying back and forth in order to vali- 
date the testimony of a witness? Is that 
the situation? Was that merely a ma- 
nipulation of the functions of the court 
in order to qualify the witness or dis- 
qualify her? Is that the situation? I 
am trying to make up my mind. I have 
got to make a decision in my own mind, 
and I want to know what the facts are. 
I want to know if the prosecuting attor- 
ney got a divorce for this woman in order 
to qualify her as a witness, and then 
Senator Lancer, seeing how he was being 
jockeyed into such a position that the 
man he was defending might have his 
neck stretched, said, “I will not stand for 
this kind of hokum; I am going to have 
that woman remarried to this man, so 
that she cannot testify.” Is that the 
situation? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; that is correct. 
Does the Senator know how it was done? 

Mr. BONE. I am going to enlighten 
myself by reading the testimony; I merely 
heard a portion of this discussion. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam asking the Senator, 
assuming that what he says is true, 
whether he knows how Senator LANGER 
got this woman remarried? 

Mr. BONE. I was not here when the 
Senator was discussing that aspect of the 
case. I expect to remain here and get 
as much information as I can. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
think the evidence will show that Sen- 
ator LANGER was simply trying to put the 
case in the same situation it had pre- 
viously been. That is, he desired to re- 
store the marital status so that the wife 
could not testify against the husband. 

The Senator from Illinois said awhile 
ago that the prisoner was taken to an- 
other State. It strikes me that if Sen- 
ator Lancer desired to do wrong, really 
defeat the law, he could have let his 
client go and he might have never been 
tried. His sole purpose, apparently, was 
to undo what the prosecuting attorney 
had illegally done. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana take the position that any- 
thing that Senator Lancer had done, 
even in a case where murder had been 
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committed, would have been right on the 
ground of retaliation for what someone 
else had done? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think, under the 
circumstances, a lawyer might be justi- 
fied in doing what was done. No ill ef- 
fects followed. The life of his client was 
at stake, and no one apparently suf- 
fered, except the prosecuting attorney, 
who no doubt used unthinkable means 
to obtain evidence to prosecute. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Lou- 
isiana can take that position if he wants 
to do so, and I can understand it, but 
the Senator from Illinois cannot condone 
any ‘lawyer conspiring with the sheriff 
of a county to take a prisoner charged 
with murder, and being held without 
bond, out of the custody of the sheriff, 
and removing the prisoner across a State 
line into the State of South Dakota for 
the purpose of having him remarried. 
I do not care what the circumstances 
were leading up to that act, I simply 
cannot condone it. The Senator from 
Louisiana can condone it if he wants to, 
but the Senator from Illinois cannot. 
That is my position. 

I do not care anything about what the 
State’s attorney did; I do not care any- 
thing about what the circumstances were 
up to that point. I contend that what 
was done in connection with this impor- 
tant matter was a gross violation of 
ethics. Under the decision I have read, 
had the murderer said to Senator LANGER 
when he got into South Dakota, “You 
have no jurisdiction over me, Mr. LANGER; 
I can now go scot free,” Mr. LANGER would 
have been absolutely powerless, even 
under the authority he had as deputy 
sheriff—having had himself sworn in 
through his friend, the sheriff—to have 
prevented that man from absconding. I 
do not know anything about the circum- 
stances leading up to this incident, but I 
do know that the man was charged with 
murder and was being held in jail with- 
out bond; so the offense must have been 
fairly serious. Whether adultery was in- 
volved or whether something else was in- 
volved, I do not know; I do not care any- 
thing about the facts leading up to it. I 
am talking about that one serious point 
involving moral turpitude. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The fact remains 
that everything that was accomplished 
by Senator Lancer was done simply to 
restore the marital status. In other 
words, place his client in status quo. 

Mr. LUCAS. What was done was done 
illegally. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It may have been 
illegally done, but that was his purpose; 
that is all it was done for. 

Mr.LUCAS. Of course, that is all that 
it was done for, but how can the Senator 
from Louisiana stand on the floor of the 
Senate and condone illegality when he 
admits the fact? That is what I can- 
not understand. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It seems to resolve 
itself to a question of who commits the 
illegality and the circumstances that sur- 
round it. If the divorce had been legiti- 
mately obtained the probability is that 
Senator Lancer would not have resorted 
to the tactics employed by him. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. LUCAS. I yield tu the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, illegality 
is not moral turpitude. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will discuss that with 
the Senator before we get through. 

Mr. BAILEY. I did not rise for that 
purpose. The Senator has raised a ques- 
tion as to the evidence. I quote from the 
testimony of the respondent, Senator 
Lancer, as to the case of Oster who was in 
jail under an indictment for murder in 
the first degree: 

Well, after they had Oster in jail, the 
State’s attorney took Mrs. Oster and, she 
being the only eyewitness— 


That is to the murder— 

held her what is called incommunicado, I 
could not get to see her. I went to the 
State’s attorney, and I said “Now, I certainly 
have a right to talk to Mrs. Oster. She is a 
friend “of mine. She hasn't got a divorce 
from her husband. She can’t be a witness, 
anyway. I would like to see her. Well.“ he 
sad 


That is, the State's attorney said 


“we are going to have her as a witness in the 
case since she is going to get a divorce.” 


That is the way this incident started. 
The State’s attorney is undertaking to 
procure by act of law a witness against 
Senator Lancer’s client, who was on trial 
for his life, and actually had her incom- 
municado and he notified Senator LANGER 
of what was to take place. 

I am not saying that Senator LANGER 
did right; Iam not saying that any other 
lawyer in this body would have done 
what he did: but I am saying that he 
had the man’s life in his hands, and 
when he saw the State’s attorney getting 
the eyewitness where he would have her, 
in his control, and change the circum- 
stances which were obtaining at the time 
of the commission of the crime, he 
went very far and brought about a re- 
marriage; but all he did was to restore 
the status which existed at the time 
when he had taken the retainer to de- 
fend the man for his life. 

That may be all unethical; we may 
say it is illegal: but I will say that if I 
am asked to vote to expel a Senator on 
that ground I would not vote to expel 
him; I would not vote to disbar him. 
One act of that sort cannot be of signifi- 
cance except in connection with some 
outstanding act of fraud or rascality 
which can be brought forward by way of 
corroboration, by way of aiding the argu- 
ment. My mind is not moved by that 
single, sole incident. What I want to 
hear is something, as I said just now, 
that will convince me that it is my duty, 
as a Senator, to reverse the action of the 
State of North Dakota, not on my own 
account, at all, but on account of the 
fact that, being a Senator, I have a duty 
to see to it that this body is protected 
against disintegration or disgrace or the 
menace of the presence of a man whose 
reputation is so bad that his admission 
to the Senate would tend to destroy the 
Senate itself. I do not think we can get 
away from that position. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator from Illinois how long 
ago the incident occurred? 
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Mr. LUCAS. It occurred in 1930. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That was 12 years 
ago. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me say to Senators 
who are here listening to the argument 
made by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that, of course, the Senator from 
North Carolina always makes an excel- 
lent argument, he is very convincing and 
very persuasive, but we have just now 
Started on the question of moral turpi- 
tude. I have merely discussed one of a 
number of cases that are in the record. 
I would not disagree with the Senator 
from North Carolina if this one case were 
standing alone; but, as I said a moment 
ago, one case follows another in connec- 
tion with the charges of moral turpitude, 
and our committee believed they were 
sufficient to prove the case. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator does not 
contend, does he, that there was any 
moral turpitude in this particular inci- 
dent? 

Mr, LUCAS. Certainly, I so contend. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator con- 
tends that there was? 

Mr. LUCAS. Certainly, I do. 

Mr. WHEELER. I would not agree 
with the Senator that there was moral 
turpitude involved, but the acts both of 
the district attorney and Senator LANGER 
were unethical. As a matter of fact, it 
was reprehensible on the part of the dis- 
trict attorney to take a witness, keep her 
incommunicado, and proceed to try to 
get a divorce for her; and the action of 
Mr. Lancer was also reprehensible; but 
when you try to say to me that moral 
turpitude is involved 

Mr. LUCAS. What does the Senator 
think it is? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think it is 
moral turpitude; I think the action was 
unethical. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me read the defini- 
tion of “moral turpitude,” if I may. 

Mr. WHEELER. Very well; let the 
Senator read it. 

Mr. LUCAS. The definition is: 

Turpitude, in its ordinary sense, involves 
the idea of inherent baseness or vileness, 
shameful wickedness; depravity. In its legal 
sense it includes everything done contrary to 
justice, honesty, modesty, or good morals. 


Mr. BAILEY. But the Senator is not 
going to argue that everything done con- 
trary to honesty and modesty and good 
morals would disqualify a Senator? 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course not. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then let us get to a 
definition of moral turpitude. The mor- 
al turpitude must be in such degree as to 
menace or threaten the status of the 
Senate in the minds of the people of the 
United States. The Senator will agree 
with me about that? 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, I agree with 
the Senator; and if the Senate will give 
me the opportunity for the next 2 or 3 
hours, and the next 2 or 3 days, I think 
I shall be able to convince some individ- 
uals along that line. The trouble now is 
that we are trying the case before we 
hear the facts. 
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Mr. BAILEY. No; I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. The Senator is trying the case 
on the Oster evidence, and we have a 
right to test the Oster evidence as it is 
presented. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, the Senator is 
correct in that statement, but I am not 
standing upon the Oster case alone, as 
the Senator knows, but I am standing 
upon a series, and the committee stood 
upon a series, of charges of acts involv- 
ing moral turpitude, culminating in the 
bond deal, which I shall explain a little 
later, and culminating in the Mexican 
land-stock transaction, in which 25,000 
cold dollars changed hands. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr: Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. What 
does the evidence show the court did 
about this matter? Of course, the court 
was advised what Senator Lancer had 
brought about. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know. As Ihave 
said, we learned some things about the 
case from Senator Lancer himself, which 
the investigators did not find out. 
Whether the court knew he had taken 
Oster out of jail, I do not know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator stated a moment ago that Oster was 
in charge of the court. 

Mr. LUCAS. Oster was in jail in 
charge of the sheriff. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator said he was responsible to the court, 
and the sheriff did not have any charge 
of him. If he was in charge of the 
sheriff, the sheriff had a right to take 
him out, did he not? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is a little 
confused about the fact- in the Oster 
case. Jacob Oster was in jail. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Charged with murder. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Senator LANGER was at- 
torney for Oster, who was in jail, and 
he had himself sworn in as a deputy 
sheriff, through conspiracy with the 
sheriff, and then proceeded to take Oster 
out of jail without a court order, crossed 
the State line into South Dakota, and 
had him remarried to Emma Oster. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. What did 
the court do about it? That is what I 
want to know. 

Mr. LUCAS. The court had nothing 
to do about it at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The court 
was certainly trying him, and if the court 
was convinced that an irregularity had 
taken place, it could have disbarred 
Senator Lancer. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know whether 
there is any evidence to show that the 
e 95 knew anything about the situa- 

on. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The court 
certainly had to know about it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I cannot answer that 
question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
court would have to know about it. 
What did the prosecuting attorney do 
about it? 

Mr. LUCAS. Regardless of whether 
the court did anything, I am asking the 
Senator what he thinks about the act, 
assuming the facts to be true. We are 
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not depending on what the court in 
North Dakota did. Here is a fact, laid 
bare before the Senate of the United 
States, and it is a question of whether 
or not the Senator thinks the element 
of moral turpitude is involved. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I should 
like to know whether the prosecuting 
attorney, who was actively interested in 
this matter, laid a charge against Sen- 
ator LANGER. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know. 

Mr. BONE. He was the one whose 
feelings should have been outraged. Was 
a charge laid against the Senator later 
by the proper prosecuting official of the 
county, or did he just ignore the occur- 
rence completely? I do not like to sit in 
judgment on a man and charge him with 
something in my own mind when there 
was a man elected by the people to pros- 
ecute offenses, if there was an Offense 
committed, and this man, with full 
knowledge of the facts, did not prosecute 
or attempt to prosecute. I know that if 
I were prosecutor and an attorney on the 
other side committed some irregularity 
and violated the law, I would lay the 
long hand of the law on him right away. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I merely wish 
to ask the Senator from Illinois whether 
Mr. Lancer did anything in that trans- 
action which constituted a violation of 
North Dakota law. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know what all 
the laws of North Dakota provide, and I 
do not know what the courts of North 
Dakota did in respect to this case. Iam 
merely reiterating what I stated before; 
I lay the cold facts before the Senate. 

In 1926 Frank Smith, having been 
elected as a Senator from Illinois, was un- 
seated by the Senate. The courts did not 
have anything to do about the matter. 
No one prosecuted Frank Smith in my 
State, no one had him arrested; he was 
not charged with a crime; but the Senate 
of the United States ousted him, acting on 
the facts they had before them. I am 
now laying facts before the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Perhaps I did 
not make myself clear. I merely won- 
dered, and asked the question in good 
faith, if the Senator’s committee ascer- 
tained whether Mr. Lancer violated the 
law of North Dakota in connection with 
the transaction he has been discussing. 
I do not intend to argue with the Senator 
about that, or to follow it up; I merely 
want to know for my own information. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am merely giving the 
Senator the facts as I know them. 
Whether he violated the laws of North 
Dakota I do not know. 

Mr. BONE. May I inquire of Senator 
Lancer, i it is proper, whether the prose- 
cuting attorney of the county did any- 
thing about this matter. Will the REC- 
ald what the prosecuting attorney 

Mr. LANGER. He did nothing at all, 
Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is an answer. 

Now, Mr. President, following the Oster 
case, the committee brings to the atten- 
tion of the Senate a charge appearing on 
page 51 of the report, a charge of moral 
turpitude against Senator LANGER, involy- 
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ing a brawl which occurred at Fort Yates, 
N. Dak. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, Will the Senator 
from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken rry Nye 

Austin Gillette O'Daniel 
Bailey Glass Overton 
Bankhead Green Pepper 
Barbour Guffey Radcliffe 
Barkley Gurney 

Bilbo Hayden Reynolds 
Bone Herring er 
Brewster Hill Russell 
Bulow Holman Schwartz 
Bunker Hughes Shipstead 
Burton Johnson, Calif. Smathers 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Smith 

Byrd La Follette Stewart 
Capper Langer Taft 
Caraway Lee Thomas, Idaho 
Chandler Lucas Thomas, Okla 
Chavez McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Clark, Idaho McKellar Tunnell 
Clark, Mo. McNary Ty 

Connally Maloney Vandenberg 
Danaher ybank Van Nuys 
Davis Mead Wheeler 
Doxey Millikin White 
Ellender Murdock Wiley 

George Murray Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
eight Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I now de- 
sire to invite the attention of the Senate 
to what is known in the committee’s re- 
port as moral turpitude charge No. 2, 
found on page 51 of the committee’s re- 
port: 


Some time in the early part of Senator 
LANGER’S career as an attorney, he was em- 
ployed to defend four Indians at Fort Yates, 
N. Dak., who were charged with murder in 
the first degree of another Indian by the name 
of Yeliow Lodge Senator LANGER was em- 
ployed over the telephone to represent the 
defendants at the preliminary hearing. He 
had made arrangements over the telephone 
with the deputy sheriff to talk to his clients 
when he arrived at Fort Yates. Lancer did 
not reach Fort Yates until 2 or 3 o'clock in 
the morning due to bad roads and inclement 
weather. 

No one was at the jail except the janitor 
who was a big stalwart, half Indian and half 
Negro. After some conversation he advised 
Senator Lancer that he would not let him in, 
that he knew nothing about the instructions 
of the deputy sheriff. After some further 
conversation, Senator Lancer asked the cus- 
todian where the keys were to the jail, and 
the latter replied that they were in the sher- 
iff’s desk, but that he would not let Senator 
LANGER see them 

Senator Lancer said in his testimony on 
page 503 of the hearing that: 

“After some more discussion I got through, 
and it was a question of whether he could 
whip me or I could whip him, but anyhow I 
got in, got my hands on the keys, after 
breaking down the sheriff’s door and breaking 
into his desk, and took the keys and yens 
to see my clients.” 

A question was asked as follows: 


This occurred before the committee. 
Senator Lancer was testifying. I asked 
him this question: 


Senator Lucas. Did the county bring any 
action against you for trying to take the 
jail? 

Senator LANGER. No; the complaint was 
made by the judge. 
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Senator Wmey. Just a moment. Let me 
ask this question. Did I understand there 
was some proceeding started against you for 
disbarment for that? 

Senator LANGER. Not quite. It went to the 
supreme court. The judge over in that dis- 
trict took very violent offense in the matter 
and the sheriff complained very bitterly. 
The sheriff complained that I had broken 
down his door and had been destructive of 
public property. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will yield in a moment. 
Mr. President, this testimony came vol- 
untarily from Senator Lancer when he 
was testifying before our committee. 
The investigators did not discover that 
testimony. There was an officer of the 
court, fighting with the custodian of the 
jail. 

It was a question of whether he could whip 
me or I could whip him. 


Senator Lancer went past the custo- 
dian of the jail, broke into the sheriff’s 
desk and obtained the keys, and proceed- 
ed to go in and talk to his clients who 
were in the jail charged with murder. I 
do not know whether that is an act of 
moral turpitude. I do not know whether 
or not the Senator from Louisiana can 
condone such an act. Perhaps some 
Members of the Senate will say that un- 
der the law that is not an act of moral 
turpitude. However, Mr. President, to 
me it presents a serious situation. If the 
Senator from Louisiana were to go down 
into Louisiana and break into a jail—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am wondering why 
the Senator continuously refers to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator was on his 
feet. I shall refer to myself. I make 
the same argument which I made in con- 
nection with the Oster case. If the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, as a lawyer, were to 
go back to his home county and follow 
the same tactics which were used by 
Senator Lancer in this particular case, 
I undertake to say that the Senate would 
be charging the Senator from Mlinois 
with moral turpitude—and rightly so, in 
my humble opinion. I can appreciate 
the fact that Senator LAN ER got there in 
the early part of the morning; but re- 
gardless of the agreement he had with 
the sheriff—and that is what the Senator 
wants to talk about 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I had 
in mind. Another thing I had in 
mind 

Mr. LUCAS. Just a moment. I did 
not yield to the Senator. I am simply 
talking to him. 

Regardless of the agreement he had 
with the sheriff, and the facts that he got 
there at 2:30 or 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and that the custodian of the jail 
did not know anything about the situa- 
tion, does any kind of an agreement 
justify a lawyer in whipping the custo- 
dian, breaking into the jail, and getting 
the keys? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The facts do not 
show that he whipped him, do they? 

Mr. LUCAS. I did not yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why does not the 
Senator state the facts? 
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Mr. LUCAS. I merely read from what 
Senator Lancer said. I am not yielding 
to the Senator from Louisiana. I have 
the floor, and I intend to keep it until I 
am ready to yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
CHANDLER in the chair). 
declines to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me read what Sen- 
ator Lancer himself said. I read from 
page 51 of the committee report: 

Senator Lancer said in his testimony on 
page 503 of the hearings that: 

“After some more discussion I got through, 
and it was a question of whether he could 
whip me or I could whip him”— 

I do not know whether the Senator 
draws any inference from that or not, 
but I do— 
it was a question of whether he could whip 
me or I could whip him. 

He got through and got the keys. So 
apparently he must have either whipped 
him or caused him to stand aside at least 
long enough to break into the desk of the 
sheriff. Those are his exact words. He 
got the keys and opened the jail, wherein 
there were men charged with murder, 
That is another act of moral turpitude 
which we present. It is for the Senate to 
determine whether this act, together with 
the others which we shall present, are 
sufficient basis on which to exclude him, 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire what year that was? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know that I 
recall the year, but it was in the early 
part of the Senator’s career as a lawyer. 

Mr. BONE. On the preceding page 
there is a reference to 1922. Was it about 
that time? 

Mr. LUCAS. To what page does the 
Senator refer? 

Mr. BONE. On page 503 he said: 

About this time, I had been hired by some 
Indians. 


And so forth. So I presume it must 
refer back to 1922. 

Mr. LANGER. It was about 20 years 
ago. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senator to the heading of the charge on 
page 51. It reads: 

Respondent breaks down the doors of the 
county jail. 


That is not true, is it? 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me read the testi- 
mony again 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am talking about 
the heading. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me read it again to 
the Senator. I hope I can make him 
understand this time. 

After some more discussion I got through, 
and it was a question of whether he could 
whip me or I could whip him, but anyhow, 
I got in, got my hands on the keys, after 
breaking down the sheriff's door and break- 
ing into his desk, and took the keys and went 
to see my clients. 

a think the sheriff lives in the county 
jail. 


(Mr. 
The Senator 
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Mr. ELLENDER. That is a question 
which I wanted to ask the Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. In my county the sheriff 
lives in the county jail: Senator LANGER 
himself says he broke down the door of 
the sheriff, so I take it the heading is not 
out of place when we say in the report: 

Respondent breaks down the doors of the 
county jail. 


Mr. ELLENDER. If the sheriff lived 
inside the jail, of course, that heading 
would be in accord with the facts, but the 
point is this 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not care whether he 
lived outside or inside the jail. 

Mr. ELLENDER, I understand; but a 
good many Senators who may not have 
time to read this entire record are con- 
fronted with this charge: 

Respondent breaks down the doors of the 
county jail. 


As a matter of fact, the evidence shows 
that that did not occur. What he did was 
to obtain the keys from the sheriff's of- 
fice, and thereafter, I presume, he used 
the keys and opened the door. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me read the testi- 
mony of Senator Lancer once more for 
the benefit of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. Thisis the third reading. I want to 
be sure the Senator understands it this 
time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand; but 
the evidence of Senator LANGER is not that 
he whipped the deputy, as the conclusion 
drawn by the Senator would indicate, or 
that there was a fight. I am wondering 
whether such a thing happened—not 
that it makes much difference, but let us 
stick to the facts as they are and not de- 
pend upon the Senator’s conclusion or 
those of the committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is what Iam doing; 
but unfortunately the Senator is not. I 
am sticking to the facts. Let me read 
once more. The facts come from the lips 
of Senator Lancer himself, and not from 
anyone else. These are not facts de- 
veloped by the investigation of the in- 
vestigators; this does not come from the 
subcommittee or the full committee; this 
statement comes voluntarily from the 
lips of Senator LANGER; and we quote 
word for word what was said by Senator 
Lancer before the committee. If the 
Senator from Louisiana can draw any 
conclusion other than what the facts 
state, it is perfectly all right with me. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator does 
not argue to this body that the answer of 
Senator Lancer which he read indicates 
that Senator Lancer broke down the jail 
doors, does he? 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me read it again. 

Senator LANGER said in his testimony on 
page 503 of the hearings, that: 

“After some more discussion I got 
through! 

I think I shall go back a little further 
and read for the benefit of the Sena- 
tor 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think the Senator 
ought to read it for his own benefit, and 
not for the benefit of the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is all right. 
Senator will take care of himself. 
not yield to the Senator. 


The 
I did 
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Let me read: 

After some conversation he advised Sena- 
tor LANGER that he would not let him in. 
that he knew nothing about the instructions 
of the deputy sheriff. After some further 
conversation, Senator LANGER asked the cus- 
todian where the keys were to the jail, and 
the latter replied that they were in the 
sheriff's desk, but that he would not let 
Senator LANGER see them. 

Senator Lancer said in his testimony on 
page 503 of the hearings, that: 

“After some more discussion I got through, 
and it was a question of whether he could 
whip me or I could whip him, but anyhow I 
got in—— 


I do not know what that means; but, 
if I say I am going to go through, and 
is a question whether you whip me or I 
whip you, and I get through, there is 
every reason to believe that there is a 
battle, or that at least, if there is no bat- 
tle, the other fellow stands aside and lets 
me go through because of the intimida- 
tion and threat. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; I refuse to yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator 
yield at that point? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; I do not yield. 

I continue to read from Senator 
Lancer’s testimony on page 503 of the 
hearings: 

But anyhow I got in, got my hands on 
the keys, after breaking down the sheriff's 
door and breaking into his desk. 


He broke down the sheriff's door, and 
he broke into the sheriff’s desk. I do 
not care whether the sheriff happened to 
live in the jail. He does live in the 
county jail in my section of the country; 
but I do not care whether he lived in 
the county jail or lived outside the county 
jail; regardless of that, Senator LANGER 
broke down the door of the sheriff’s office 
and broke into a desk in the sheriff’s 
office. That is the gravamen of the 
offense; and whether the sheriff lived in 
the jail or whether he lived on the out- 
side is immaterial. The point the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana makes is highly 
immaterial. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not read the 
record and I do not know about the point 
the Senator makes; but there is some 
reference to whether Senator LANGER 
had an agreement with the sheriff, is 
there not? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. What is that part 
of the report? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will read it: 

Senator LANGER was employed over the 
telephone to represent the defendants at the 
preliminary hearing. He had made arrange- 
ments over the telephone with the deputy 
sheriff to talk to his clients when he arrived 
at Fort Yates. Lancer did not reach Fort 


Yates until 2 or 3 o'clock in the morning due 
to bad roads and inclement weather. 


Mr. President, the testimony in the 
record shows that the Senator started for 
Fort Yates, got to the end of the railroad 
line, and found that the roads were bad; 
he had to go some 15 or 20 miles either by 
automobile or by some other means of 
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transportation, and when he arrived at 
Fort Yates it was half past 2 or 3 o’clock 
in the morning. 

No one was at the jail except the janitor, 
who was a big stalwart half Indian and half 
Negro. After some conversation he advised 
Senator Lancer that he would not let him in, 
that he knew nothing about the instructions 
of the deputy sheriff. After some further 
conversation, Senator LANGER asked the cus- 
todian where the keys were to the jail, and 
the latter replied that they were in the 
sheriff's desk, but that he would not let Sen- 
ator LANGER see them. 

Senator Lancer said in his testimony on 
page 503 of the hearings that: 

“After some more discussion 1 got through, 
and it was a question of whether he could 
whip me or I could whip him, but anyhow 
I got in, got my hands on the keys, after 
breaking down the sheriff's door and break- 
ing into his desk, and took the keys and 
went to see my clients.” 


Mr. WHEELER. Let me say that I 
can readily understand how the Senator 
from Illinois would not have done that or 
I would not have done that very thing, 
but I do think there are some extenuat- 
ing circumstances; that is, if he had had 
an agreement that he could see his cli- 
ents, and when he got there this big 
fellow, half Indian, and apparently an 
ignorant fellow, would not let him see 
them, he thereupon got into an argument 
with him, and did break into the sheriff's 
desk. That happened away back in 1922, 
according to the record. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Since that time the 
matter was made an issue in the elec- 
tion, I understand. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not understand 
that; I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand it was 
made an issue in that election. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator may know 
that; I do not know it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thought the record 
said something about that. I glanced at 
it rather hurriedly, and I give simply my 
recollection. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know that. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think the record 
said the story of the incident was circu- 
lated around. Senator Lancer testified, 
page 504 of the hearing: 

Well, there was a lot of trouble about that. 
They went to the supreme court, and the 
supreme court refused to take cognizance and 
did not even let them file their charges. 

Well, that went all over the State. and 
a lot of folks think, or thought of course, 
that a lawyer should not break into jall 
and that sort of thing, and it was spread, as 
I said, all over the State. 


Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. WHEELER. It went to the su- 
preme court, and that was the proper 
place for it to go. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. WHEELER. It went there; and 
the supreme court should have disbarred 
him if it felt that moral turpitude was 
involved. The supreme court did not act. 
Why should the Senate of the United 
States refuse to allow him to take his 
Seat as a Senator, when the matter was 
presented to the supreme court 20 years 
ago and the supreme court refused to 
take action? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will not yield for long 
argument, : 
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Mr. WHEELER. No; of course not. 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall present this case 
in the manner I deem proper. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will yield in a moment. 
The Senator from Montana asks “Why 
throw this man out because of one case?” 
Of course if this case were standing alone, 
or if the previous case, the Oster case, 
were standing alone, I could not con- 
scientiously vote to exclude this man from 
a seat in the Senate; but I have been 
trying to say that this is the beginning 
of this case. I cannot follow the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. BAILEY] 
when he says that we should hasten to 
take up the main charges. I know that 
he has tried a great number of lawsuits 
in his life; he is one of the most able 
lawyers in the Senate. I am sure that 
when he tried a lawsuit he went into 
some detail before he reached the real 
issue which was presented before the 
court or the jury, and it did not make 
any difference whether it was a court or 
whether it was a jury; he went into some 
detail in developing his case. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. We have here charges of 
moral turpitude. I have presented the 
Oster case. Now I am presenting this 
case involving Senator LANGER’s actions 
when he went to Fort Yates to defend 
Indians charged with murder. He him- 
self brought out the facts. The commit- 
tee had nothing to do with that. The 
investigators, who are scored by the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. MUR- 
bock] and by my good friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Barry], had nothing to do with it. 
Senator Lancer volunteered the informa- 
tion; and it seemed to the committee that 
when he volunteered the story, as he did, 
and told it with the gusto of one of the 
great Northwest boys, it was worth while 
at least to bring it to the attention of the 
Senate. A man who now seeks a seat 
here told the story of how he broke into a 
jail, broke down the sheriff’s door, broke 
into his desk, and burglarized it, if you 
please. That is really what it was, If 
you go to my office because you have an 
appointment with me, but Iam not there, 
and you say, “Well, I have an appoint- 
ment with the Senator; and it is on an 
important matter and I am going in, re- 
gardless,” and you break down the door, 
go into my private files, into my desk 
which is locked, but you break it open, 
you burglariz my desk. If following 
this line of procedure, you take out of a 
desk keys to a county jail, and then go 
into the jail where there are three In- 
dians charged with murder, you in effect 
becomes the sheriff, just as Senator Lan- 
GER became the sheriff in the Oster case, 
and as he became the sheriff in this case. 
He does as he pleases in North Dakota, 
which will be demonstrated by the evi- 
dence all the way through, from this case 
until the very last one, which we shall 
present to the Senate. He can do no 
wrong in the State of North Dakota; he 
is a law unto himself; and these two cases 
prove it beyond any reasonable doubt. 
We will continue to show it from the time 
of the earliest case on which the investi- 
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gation produced evidence until 1940, 
when in the Kolstadt case he was guilty, 
in my humble opinion, of subornation of 
perjury. Yet some Senators say that 
now is the time to get to the meat of the 
thing. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Doxey in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not care to trouble 
the Senator, but I am a little disposed to 
raise questions 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to yield, I 
will say to the Senator, for a question. 

Mr. BAILEY. I should like to ask one 
question about the use of words. The 
Senator from Illinois says the acts re- 
ferred to were burglary—going into the 
sheriff’s office, in the presence of the 
deputy sheriff, and forcibly taking the 
keys, with a view to seeing his clients. As 
an officer of the court he had a right to 
see his clients, but things did not fall out 
so that he could see them in the regular 
way. They were to be tried the next 
morning, as I understand; he had to see 
them quickly. He was very ardent; he 
overreached. But what is burglary? If 
it was not burglary, I think it is due the 
respondent, who sits here at any rate as 
a Senator, not to be charged with bur- 
glary unless there is more evidence than 
this. I should say the accusation of 
burglary would not stand up in any court 
on earth. 

Mr. LUCAS. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. BAILEY. At the worst—and I 
should like to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion—could Senator Lancer have been 
guilty, under those circumstances, of 
more than forcible trespass? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from North 
Carolina can talk about forcible trespass 
in North Carolina; but what is forcible 
trespass down there might be something 
else in North Dakota or in Illinois. 

Mr. BAILEY. Oh, Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator from Illinois—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Just a moment please 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that the offense of forc- 
ible trespass is a common-law offense, and 
obtains wherever the common law ob- 
tains. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, I dislike 
to insist on my rights as a Senator, and 
I have a great deal of respect for the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois declines to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have the floor. I ask 
that the rules be observed by the Senator 
from North Carolina as well as by other 


Senators. I shall yield only for ques- 
tions. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Illinois controls his own 
time; but he yielded to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will yield every time 
for questions, but not for speeches. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair cannot tell for what purpose a 
Senator may ask the Senator from Illi- 
nois to yield. Does the Senator yield or 
not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am wondering 
whether we are to take the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois at his word, when 
he told us at the beginning of his argu- 
ment that he would yield at any time so 
as to permit us to ask questions so as to 
ventilate all facts in the case as he goes 
along. Of course, if the Senator does 
not want to do that, it is all right with 
me. I have tried to get his attention on 
two or three occasions, merely to try to 
bring out some angles of the case which 
I deem important, although probably 
simple and insignificant. 

Mr. LUCAS. I told the Senator in the 
beginning that I should like to present 
the matter in an orderly way, and that I 
would yield for questions, but that I 
should not like to yield for speeches. 
That is what I said, and that is all I said. 
Senators can make legal arguments in 
my time and can make speeches in my 
time, but I should like to have my rights 
respected along that line. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not suppose we 
can get much out of the Senator simply 
by asking him a few questions. I am 
wondering if the Senator does not want 
to be fair and square about it all and to 
discuss the case as we go along. What is 
the use of him making his speech now, if 
we shall have to go all over it again? 
Why not have a thorough understanding 
of the facts as we go along and not sim- 
ply draw conclusions? 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam very happy to yield 
to my friend, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, at any time for pertinent and ma- 
terial questions; but it seems to me that 
the Senator would do much better by 
making his speeches in his own time, and 
he will have the floor in time to do that. 
However, I think that I yielded to the 
Senator from Louisiana on all questions 
and all points. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The question that I 
had asked the Senator was with particu- 
lar reference to charge No. II, on page 
51. It is true that my question may not 
have been pertinent, but I simply desire 
to point out that, by drawing a wrong 
conclusion in the title of charge II, as I 
claim you have done, might I not assume 
that you have drawn other erroneous 
conclusions? In other words, with a 
title headed “The respondent breaks 
down the doors of the county jail,” it 
would seem that such a title would be so 
worded because of certain facts in the 
record; but the facts do not justify that 
conclusion, in my opinion; and, if they 
do not justify it in that case, how are 
we, in the future, to judge other conclu- 
sions made? 

Mr. LUCAS. Is the Senator now at- 
tempting to contest the good faith of the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Absolutely not. It 
is my contention, although it may be 
unimportant, as the Senator has indi- 
cated, in regard to the question that has 
been raised concerning the title “The 
Respondent Breaks Down the Doors of 
the County Jail“! 

Mr. LUCAS. What difference does it 
make whether it was the sheriff’s office 
or the county jail? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Let us have the facts 
as they are, and let us draw our own 
conclusions. That is all I am suggesting. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LUCAS. I now yield to my good 
friend from Washington. 

Mr. BONE. I should like to ask the 
Senator from North Dakota if North 
Dakota is a code State? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes, it is. 

Mr. BONE. Are grand jury indict- 
ments the rule there, or does the prose- 
cutor inform against a defendant in a 
murder case? 

Mr. LANGER, It may be done both 
ways. 

Mr. BONE. I note in the testimony 
there is reference to à preliminary hear- 
ing at 9 o’clock the next morning. 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. BONE. Is that a matter of right, 
or can it be given and relief afforded to 
the defendant if he wants to have a pre- 
liminary hearing? 

Mr. LANGER. It is set by the justice 
of the peace. 

Mr. BONE. Does that follow in all 
cases? 

Mr. LANGER. It follows in all cases. 

Mr. BONE. So that, when you got 
there at 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning, 
you were endeavoring to prepare your- 
self for the preliminary hearing at 
9 o’clock the next morning? 

Mr. LANGER. That is exactly right. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit a question? 

Mr. LUCAS. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. What was the 
agreement between Mr. Lancer and the 
deputy sheriff as to whether or not he 
would be permitted to see the prisoner? 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not sure that the 
evidence is clear, but, as I recall the tes- 
timony—and I will say to the Senator 
that there are between four and six hun- 
dred pages of testimony in the investiga- 
tor's record and some 700 pages in the 
volume the Senator now holds in his 
hand—Senator Lancer had made ar- 
rangements with the deputy sheriff to 
meet him to discuss this matter with his 
client, who was charged with murder, 
but, because of bad roads and inclement 
weather, he did not get there until be- 
tween 2 and 3 o’clock in the morning. 
So we have a right to assum: that the 
deputy sheriff thought, perhaps, because 
of the lateness of the hour, Mr. LANGER 
was not coming. The Senator, himself, 
testified that it was the bad condition of 
the roads that caused him to be late. 
There was no one present except the cus- 
todian of the jail when he reached there 
about 2:30 or 3 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Is there any fur- 
ther testimony except Senator Lancer’s 
testimony? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is all. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. I read from the 
testimony and I should like to know if 
this is the extent of it. Mr. Lancer says: 

Now, that was during the winter ard there 
was show on the ground. It happened that 
I was hired over the telephone and the pre- 
liminary examination was going to be the 
next day. 

As I understand, it was to be the next 
day at 9 o’clock—— 

Mr. HUGHES. From what page is the 
Senator reading? 
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Mr. SCHWARTZ. From page 503. 
Mr. Lancer continues: 

And so I said, “Well, I will come up to- 
night.” I was talking to the deputy sheriff 
at the time, and I wanted to be sure that 
I could see these four men in the jail, and he 
agreed and it was all specifically agreed that 
I could do that. 


He gets there at 3 or 4 o’clock in the 
morning; the deputy sheriff is not there; 
he has an agreement with the deputy 
sheriff that he may get in, but the jani- 
tor or someone else says he does not 
understand. about that. The fact is, 
however, that he had a specific agree- 
ment. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have no doubt he had 
an agreement, and I presume the agree- 
ment should have been carried out by 
the deputy sheriff, but probably the jani- 
tor knew nothing about the agreement, 
and the janitor was doing his duty in 
keeping anybody from entering. The 
point Iam making concerns the question 
of propriety and ethics and legality, re- 
gardless of that fact. I do not think 
the Senator from Wyoming would do 
anything of that kind; he would wait 
until the next morning at least, without 
breaking into the jail, or without break- 
ing the sheriff’s door down, or without 
breaking the desk and taking the keys 
out. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. What the Senator 
says is true, but let me say that if Mr. 
Lancer had a specific agreement with 
the deputy sheriff that would permit him 
to see the men I do not think it would be 
a matter of burglary, although it might 
be a matter of a little extra enthusiasm in 
the cause of his client. Nevertheless, he 
was going to the jail in accordance with 
a specific agreement with the deputy 
sheriff. The janitor said, however, he 
did not know anything about it, and he 
Was not going to let anyone enter. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator has the 
facts and he can draw his own conclu- 
sions from them. Personally, I could not 
have done such a thing, regardless of 
whether or not there was an agreement 
with the deputy sheriff. I would have 
waited until the next morning to see the 
deputy sheriff. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand this 
case found its way to the Supreme Court. 
Is the Senator aware of the action taken 
by the Supreme Court in the case? 

Mr. LUCAS. No. 

Mr. ELLENDER, The Supreme Court 
had all the facts, but dismissed the 
charges and refused to hear them, I am 
informed. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have no doubt about 
the correctness of the Senator’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thought the Sen- 
ator knew about that—— 

Mr. LUCAS. As chairman of the sub- 
committee, I am laying the facts before 
the Senate. As I said awhile ago, Frank 
Smith was unseated by the Senate in 
1926, and there was never any court pro- 
ceedings in Illinois. He was appointed 
by the Governor of the State and came 
here with bona fide credentials as hav- 
ing been appointed by the Governor, but 
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the Senate unseated him, although he 
was not charged with any crime. 

Mr. WHEELER. He never was seated. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; he never was seated; 
the Senate did not even let him take his 
seat. However, I am mentioning that 
case to the Senator from Louisiana to 
show that there was no crime committed 
in Illinois, and yet the Senate held that 
he took $125,000 from Tom Insull, a pub- 
lic-utility magnate. That is what he was 
charged with—and I have the record 
here—he was denounced in the Senate, 
and the Senate refused to let him take 
his seat. But, in Illinois, there was never 
a warrant sworn out for him, charging 
him with a single crime, and the case 
never got into any court. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the Senator 
make any distinction between that case 
and this one, which went to the Supreme 
1 and the Supreme Court dismissed 

t? 

Mr. LUCAS. At least, in this instance, 
the case was taken to the Supreme 
Court; that is more than what happened 
in the case of Frank Smith, of Illinois; 
that case never reached the Supreme 
Court. Someone thought there was suffi- 
cient ground to bring the case of Mr. 
LANGER before the court, and, at least, it 
did get into the courts. Senators can 
take either horn of the dilemma. I am 
merely laying the facts before the Sen- 
ate, presenting them in the words of 
Senator Lancer himself. The Members 
of the Senate may draw their own de- 
ductions and conclusions, and I care not 
what they may be. I have no personal 
interest in this matter. I wish the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana were in my position 
and I where he is. This is one of the 
most difficult problems with which the 
Senator from Illinois has had to contend 
since he has been a Member of the Sen- 
ate. I am attempting to do my duty 
under my oath, and that is all. I have 
not lobbied here, attempting to influ- 
ence any Member of the Senate. I would 
not lobby against BILL LANGER or any 
man standing in his position before the 
United States Senate. I want every Sen- 
ator to do what he thinks is right after 
he hears all the evidence. I am con- 
scientiously and sincerely and honestly 
attempting to present this matter before 
the Senate of the United States in be- 
half of the members of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, who voted 
13 to 3 for exclusion after they had sat 
for weeks and months listening to all the 
testimony. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not suppose 
anybody is trying to blame the Senator. 
I know he is doing the job as best he can. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator for 
the compliment; I am glad to have it 
from him; I need it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me ask the 
Senator would he be willing to throw a 
Senator out of this Chamber when on 
the same facts a court of justice dis- 
missed the same charges against such a 
Senator? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will have plenty to say 
upon that point before I get through, 
if the Senator will wait for the legal 
argument to come upon that question. 
I am not going into that now and I can 
not be drawn, from my regular presenta- 
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tion of this matter, into legal questions, 
but I will discuss that probably some time 
next week, as I think the case will take 
about that much time. However, I will go 
into that question, and, I think, if the 
Senator wants to be reasonable and fair 
about it, I will convince him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the charges in- 
volved in No. 2 were passed upon by 
the supreme court and were dismissed, 
and I presume for good reasons. The 
Senator is now, as I understand it, bring- 
ing the same matter before the Senate 
for adjudication. 

Mr. LUCAS. I did not bring it here; 
Senator Lancer himself brought it here. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, I did 
not complete reading from the testimony; 
and, if the Senator will be kind enough to 
yield further, I will finish. 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. I continue reading 
from page 503: 

The examination was at 9 o'clock in the 
morning and I had made arrangements with 
the deputy sheriff. I asked where the sher- 
iff was and he said he was out in the country 
at his home, 3 or 4 miles out. 


Possibly that was the only way to get 
to see this man—to go there before 9 
o’clock in the morning. However, Sen- 
ator Lancer was perfectly willing to go 
and see the sheriff if he could find him. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator and I agree 
that we would not do what he did. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. I was never in that 
situation. I do not know what I would 
do if I had a client charged with murder 
in a situation like this. 

Mr. LUCAS. I would not like to think 
of what would happen to me in my sec- 
tion of the country if I did the same thing. 
I do not know what would happen in 
North Dakota, but I would not like to 
think about what would happen to me 
in my little circuit down in the country 
where I practice, where we believe in law 
and order, if I went in and broke down 
the sheriff’s door and took the keys under 
these circumstances. The Senator from 
Illinois would have been in jail the next 
day. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. The Senator would 
not expect to be penalized and thrown 
out of the Senate for it 22 years after- 
ward. 

Mr. LUCAS. Oh, if this were the only 
charge, its importance would be differ- 
ent. We did not bring this in. Perhaps 
we should not have brought it in at all, 
but the Senator himself stood before the 
committee and elaborated upon it, and 
took much delight in doing so. Every 
member of the committee will confirm 
this statement. I felt that, in view of the 
glee exhibited by Senator LANGER over 
the fact that he had broken into the 
sheriff’s office and got the keys, and so 
forth, we should lay it before the Senate, 
regardless of the time when it happened. 
I would not exclude the Senator upon 
one charge. It is only the beginning of 
the evidence. There is much more to be 
presented. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. I have read a good 
deal of the record. 

3 LUCAS. I am glad the Senator 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. That is probably 
more than some of the members of the 
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committee did, because they have been 
necessarily busy. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not like that state- 
ment that he has read more of the rec- 
ord than the committee has, if the 
Senator is directing it at me. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. No; I said probably 
more than some of the members of the 
committee had. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know about that, 
but 13 of the committee members agreed 
to this report, and I wish to say to the 
Senate that during my 7 years in the 
Congress I have never known of a more 
sincere and conscientious committee 
than the one which studied these cases. 
That committee found 13 to 3 in favor of 
the resolution, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. I thought that pos- 
sibly some of the members of the com- 
mittee were following the Senator from 
Illinois because they all realize that 
ordinarily he is a good man to follow. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is very 
charitable at times, and, of course, I ap- 
preciate what he has said. I am not 
asking anyone to follow me in this case. 
I have no personal interest whatever in 
this affair. 

Mr. President, I shall now proceed to 
the next case. We may have the title 
wrong—“Respondent charged with steal- 
ing a drug store.” If that is an incor- 
rect title, I wish to yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana now, before I get into the 
case. It is of great importance, I know. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
still admit that title 2 is right? 

Mr. LUCAS. Certainly Ido. In my 
section of the country it is right. It 
may not be in Louisiana. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I do not think it is 
right in the Senator’s section of the 
country, or in mine. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; it is right in my 
section of the country, because the sheriff 
lives in the jail in my section. 

Mr. WHEELER. It is not right in any- 
body’s section of the country, as I read it, 
because, even though he lives in the jail, 
when the Senator is speaking of the jail, 
he does not mean that he lives inside 
the jail. He does not live inside the jail, 
in the Senator’s State or in my State. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. He isin the jail build- 
ing, but he is not in the jail, because the 
house where he lives is separate from 
the jail. There is no question about that, 
and the Senator knows it. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Mon- 
tana is getting technical, too, and when- 
ever he becomes technical, we must be- 
ware, because he usually speaks on facts 
and not on such technicalities. At any 
rate, Senator Lancer broke into the 
sheriff’s office. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. We agree on that. In 
my section of the country the sheriff's 
office is in the jail. 

Mr. WHEELER. No, it is not in the 
jail. 

Mr. LUCAS. In the jail. 

Mr. WHEELER. In the jail building. 

Mr. LICAS. I accept the amendment. 
When Senator Lancer was State's attor- 
ney of Morton County, in 1914, he was 
engaged in the enforcement of State pro- 
hibition, and caused the arrest of Mr. and 
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Mrs. John Hamere, of Shields, N. Dak., 
for violation of the liquor code. The 
place where the liquor was sold was the 
rear part of a drug store operated by the 
Hamere people. In arresting Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamere, Attorney Lancer, without 
any legal papers from the court, closed 
the drug store and locked it up. Attor- 
ney Lancer was thereafter sued for $20,- 
000, as Lancer said in his testimony, “for 
stealing the drug store by locking the 
place up.” Those are words of Senator 
Lancer himself. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Can the Senator tell 
me the page where that testimony 
appears? 

Mr. LUCAS. In the report the refer- 
ence to the page is blank. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me see if I un- 
derstand this. The charge of stealing a 
drug store was of locking up the place, 
as charged in the complaint by the par- 
ties against Senator LANGER. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is what the Senator 
himself said. 

Mr. WHEELER. What he said was 
that he was charged in this complaint 
by ve people whose store he had locked 
up 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator does not 
think, does he, that there was any moral 
turpitude involved in the idea that some 
prohibition agent, or some attorney, went 
in and locked up a place? Is it not a 
fact that in the prohibition days prohi- 
bition agents locked up places without 
any warrant, that they would go into 
houses, that sheriffs would gu into gam- 
bling houses and break up gambling joints 
without any papers? I agree that it was 
wrong, but I was United States District 
Attorney, and I know that Federal agents 
did it repeatedly. They went in and 
searched places without search warrants. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator does not 
condone it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not condone it. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is the reason I now 
call attention to it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not condone it; 
I fought against it, and I say it is wrong. 

Mr. LUCAS. I did, too. 

Mr. WHEELER, But lawyers all over 
the country, prosecuting attorneys, do it. 
They go in and tap wires. Right here in 
the city of Washington, during the term 
of Daugherty and Burns, they tapped 
Senatorial wires; they broke into Sena- 
torial offices. 

Mr. LUCAS. What happened to 
Daugherty? 

Mr. WHEELER. What happened to 
him? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. We finally drove him 
out of the Cabinet. 

Mr. LUCAS. And the Senator is the 
one who did it, for the very thing that is 
charged right here. 

Mr. WHEELER. No. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is the same principle. 

Mr. WHEELER. They were breaking 
into Senators’ offices, not once, but re- 
peatedly, and they were tapping wires 
into homes. Not only that, but the Sen- 
ator is asking, and the administration 
has asked, through Mr. Hoover, that they 
be granted the privilege of going in and 
tapping wires without getting search 
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warrants from anyone. That very thing, 
their request for the privilege of tapping 
wires of people without getting search 
warrants, has been before the Congress. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator has helped 
make my argument, and he did a great 
service for the country—and I say this in 
all seriousness—in what he did back in 
the Daugherty days. This case is sim- 
ilar to what the Senator has been dis- 
cussing, because there is one charge of 
moral turpitude after another laid down 
in the hearings, just as the Senator said; 
wires were tapped and offices broken into, 
time after time. 

I was a prosecuting attorney in my 
county from 1920 to 1924, in the days 
when the Ku Klux Klan was rampant in 
my county, but its members never ac- 
complished anything like this. In other 
words, before anyone ever searched a 
drug store, or searched a place where 
liquor was being sold, he got a search 
warrant, which was prepared legally and 
properly, as everyone who knows any- 
thing about search and seizure under the 
Constitution of the United States knows 
that a search warrant is one of the most 
technical legal instruments, one of the 
most important, that can be drawn. 

You went into the home of the Hameres, 
in this drug store where they had their place 
of business, and you went in there, and be- 
cause they were selling liquor in the back 
part of that drug store, you proceeded, Mr. 
Lancer, to close it up with force, without 
any warrant. You took over. 


Those were the tactics of Senator 
Lancer throughout his career, as every 
one of these cases shows. The courts 
meant nothing; the law meant nothing. 
He decided to close the drug store himself 
a. the attorney for the county, and he 
proceeded to close it up, lock it up. The 
people who owned that drug store brought 
suit against him for $20,000. 

: Mr. WHEELER. What happened to 
t? 

Mr. LUCAS. He won the case, of 
course. [Laughter.] He wins them all, 
It is not possible to beat him in North 
Dakota; and there is a reason for that. 
Nevertheless, he was sued again. The 
Senator from Montana does not condone 
what he did, and if he had been in the 
position of Mr. LANGER, as a prosecuting 
attorney, he would never have done it. I 
did not bring the case here. The investi- 
gators did not bring it here. Senator 
Lancer himself brought it here. Makes 
no difference to me whether it is 30 years 
old, as the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] has suggested. : 

Mr. BONE. It is 30 years old. 

Mr. LUCAS. I know it is. I do not 
care anything about that. We did not 
ask the Senator for it. He brought it 
out himself. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. BONE. The incident is being sug- 
gested here as a basis for action. That 
is why I mention it. I wonder why we 
should go back 30 years, even though the 
testimony was voluntarily given. We 
have to sit on the case and judge it. This 
incident has all the subtle aroma of an 
ancient document presented in court. I 
wonder why we do not go hack to Senater 
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Lancer’s childhood. I should like to see 
something that has connection with re- 
cent matters. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one question? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. HUGHES. Since the Senator re- 
ferred to that incident, I have run 
through the testimony hastily, and I will 
say that I have read it previously. The 
Senator said he would refer to page 
blank, but I do not find where Senator 
Lancer testified on that matter. I should 
like to be helped out in that connection. 

Mr. LUCAS. Can one of the members 
of the committee refer to the page? 

Mr. LANGER. Page 485. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator remembers 
it very well. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator has 
just made a significant statement with 
respect to the courts of North Dakota. I 
wonder if there is any evidence to bear 
out the Senator’s charge? Is there any 
evidence to show that Senator LANGER 
had control of the courts of North 
Dakota? 

Mr. LUCAS. We shall probably bring 
in some facts under the Senator’s own 
statement before we get through with 
this case. The Senator from Louisiana 
wants me to try all these matters here in 
the short space of about 30 minutes. I 
told the Senator it would take about a 
week to bring all the facts in. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Louisiana does not desire that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois try this case or any- 
thing like that, but I think we are en- 
titled to a proper presentation of the 
facts, and let us draw our own conclu- 
sions. That is all I ask. 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall be glad to do the 
best I can. Since the Senator has as- 
sumed the role of defender of Senator 
Lancer, I shall be glad to do the best 
I can to make the presentation of the 
facts. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; the Senator is 
not assuming the role of defender at all. 
But as I have just stated, we are entitled 
to the facts, and not to conclusions of the 
prosecutor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, I will deny 
again that Iam a prosecutor. I want it 
distinctly understood that Iam not. Of 
course the Senator can make any sug- 
gestion along that line he wants to. Once 
again I will say I am defending the in- 
tegrity of the United States Senate in 
this case. That is all the interest I have 
in this matter. The Senator from Lou- 
isiana and other Senators can do what- 
ever they desire. Whatever their final 
decision is will certainly be satisfactory 
to me, and I will still get along with every- 
one in the Senate. 

The only thing I regret is that the 
Senator from Louisiana is not a member 
of the committee, and did not share in 
the work we have had to do. Especially 
do I wish he had been on the subcom- 
mittee which had to study some 4,600 
pages of testimony. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr, LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will it develop some- 
time during the Senator’s presentation 
whether the particular courts which 
passed on these two matters were cor- 
rupt or were under the control of Sen- 
ator LANGER? 

Mr. LUCAS. No. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It will not so develop? 

Mr. LUCAS. No. 

Charge No. 4 in the committee re- 
port—— 

Mr. WHEELER. Before the Senator 
gets to that, will he yield again? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER, It seems to me that, 
in fairness and for the purpose of the 
Recorp, certain statements made by Sen- 
ator LANGER should be placed in the Rec- 
orD at this point. Coming from the State 
of Montana, which is next to the State 
of North Dakota, I know something about 
the conditions that existed in some of 
these little towns out there. It seems to 
me the mere statements and conclusions 
made by the Senator do not give the 
whole picture, and I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Illinois wants to give the whole 
picture. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; I want to give the 
whole picture, and I hope the minority 
members of the committee or any other 
Senators will supply any facts they con- 
sider pertinent. It is obvious that we 
cannot discuss fully everything contained 
a these hearings, because they are so 
ong. 

Mr. WHEELER. Senator LANGER tes- 
tified about his whole past as attorney 
general. After testifying about some- 
thing else, Senator LANGER said: 

Then I went down to Shields, N. Dak A 
man and woman, Mr. and Mrs. John Hamere, 
had a store, in the front part of which they 
had a drug store, they had a soda fountain 
there, and one or two other things They 
kept the liquor in the back of the store. 

This town of Shields at that time was about 
the toughest town in North Dakota. The 
sheriff did not dare go there at night It is 
right on the Indian reservation, right on the 
edge of it. Folks had been murdered there 
different times. The sheriff had to go in 
there in the daytime and clean the place up 
in the daytime, and the result was by going 
in the daytime, we would not have had as 
many witnesses as we would have had going 
in there in the nighttime. 

From a lawyer’s standpoint the case was a 
little bit weak. We arrested them. They 
pled guilty, or we convicted them, one or the 
other, but anyhow, in closing the place up, 
I closed it all. That included, of course, the 
front part, including the soda fountain and a 
small supply of drinks that they had 

The town was only a town of from 150 to 
200 people. So out of a clear sky they sued 
me for $20,000, claiming I had stolen the 
drug store by locking the place up. 


If one had been a prosecuting attorney 
out there in one of those districts near 
an Indian reservation some 20 or more 
years ago, he would know he had to deal 
with some pretty tough customers. Such 
a prosecutor would have to deal with 
bootleggers, rum-runners, and many 
other tough customers. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand that. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say candidly 
that if I had been a district attorney out 
there at that time and went into one of 
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those places where murders had been 
committed I should not have waited to 
have obtained a search warrant; I might 
have gone in and closed up the place 
under those circumstances notwithstand- 
ing the fact that technically I should 
have had a search warrant before clos- 
ing it up. But coming from that section 
of the country, and knowing something 
about the difficulties and troubles in get- 
ting after these bootlegging joints out 
at the edge of an Indian reservation, I 
will say that anyone who has gone 
through such an experience and knows 
something about the matter will condone 
many things that a sheriff or a district 
attorney has to do under those conditions 
in order to catch criminals out there. 

Mr. LUCAS. Charge No. 4. in the re- 
port of the majority members of the 
committee, is as follows: 


WHILE ATTORNEY GENERAL, RESPONDENT AR- 
RESTED FOR INCITING A RIOT 


While the respondent was attorney general 
of North Dakota, he employed some 50 de- 
tectives to make prohibition raids in the city 
of Minot, N. Dak. The respondent, along 
with all the detectives, were disguised as 
labor men. No one knew who Senator 
LANGER was. They remained in Minot, N. 
Dak., without being identified or known for 
a period of 3 weeks 

During that time, the respondent rented 
three different houses. He put a colored 
detective in one, who was a piano player. 
The respondent caused a detective by the 
name of Moore to look at all the houses of 
prostitution in town on the theory that 
Moore was in the market to purchase one. 
“This is the way we gathered the evidence,” 
said the respondent. 

After dividing into squads and pulling off 
a couple of fake raids, finally the real raid 
took place, and 156 were arrested and 153 
convicted (See testimony, p. 486). As a 
result of this raid, respondent was arrested 
for inciting a riot. 

The time was on a Saturday night. The 
plan, according to respondent, was to keep 
him in jail so that he could not give bail on 
Sunday. Respondent further testified that 
Senator Frazier, who at that time was Gov- 
ernor of North Dakota, called out part of the 
National Guard and issued instructions to 
them if they came closer than 20 feet to 
respondent, either day or night, to shoot to 
kill. “For about a month more than that, 
day and night, I was surrounded by three 
men of the National Guard who were armed 
Finally I got bail fixed at $2,000 and was 
tried and acquitted.” 


We state here: 
The testimony disclosed in this chapter was 


volunteered by Senator LANGER when testify- 
ing before your committee. 


at BONE. Mr. President, when was 
s? 

Mr. LUCAS. What year was that, I 
will ask the Senator from North Da- 
kota? 

Mr. LANGER. Nineteen hundred and 
seventeen. Page 486. 

Mr. LUCAS. Page 486. The record 
speaks for itself. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. Did not the Senator 
overlook the fact that the evidence shows 
that Senator Lancer was elected a life 
member of the W. C. T. U.? 
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Mr. LUCAS. Yes; that is in the evi- 
dence. 

Mr. HUGHES. I suppose he is the 
only such member of that organization 
in the United States Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. That may be true. 

Mr. President, this is testimony which 
was volunteered to us by the Senator 
from North Dakota himself. The com- 
mittee’s investigation did not go back 
to 1917, but this testimony is in the 
record, and it parallels other matters in- 
volved here. Therefore, the committee 
deemed it advisable to lay it before the 
Senate for whatever it was worth. 

Mr. WHEELER. With respect to the 
matter previously referred to, is it not 
true that out of 153 persons arrested, 
152 were convicted? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Again, let me say to 
the Senator, who comes from the effete 
East 

Mr. LUCAS. What is that? 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator comes 
from the effete East— from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to have a 
construction of that statement. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say this to 
the Senator. Back there in those days 
the town of Minot and some of those 
towns were pretty tough towns, notori- 
ously so. They have greatly improved in 
recent years all through that section of 
the country. 

Mr. LUCAS. The improvement even 
extends into Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; it even goes 
into Montana. I could tell the Senator 
some stories about that section of the 
country. When I was prosecuting at- 
torney myself out there I prosecuted some 
of these cases. < 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is not going 
to take too much time? 

Mr. WHEELER. No. But I wish to 
say this: If a prosecuting attorney went 
intó one of those towns to arrest boot- 
leggers and gamblers and prostitutes and 
“honky-tonks,” he would have to take a 
guard with him to protect him in those 
days. He simply had to take a guard 
with him to protect his own life. The 
decent people of those communities were 
all for cleaning them up. The church 
people and the best people in those com- 
munities were for cleaning them up; 
but in many instances they were run by 
a tough crowd. Tough measures had to 
be taken to clean them up. In the early 
days in Montana, in order to apprehend 
horse thieves, we had vigilantes. They 
did not operate strictly according to the 
constitution of the State of Montana or 
of the United States; but for many years 
they were looked upon as among our 
leading citizens, and many of them were 
elected to high offices. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish to take issue 
with the statement of the Senator from 
Montana. I have no doubt that he knows 
a great deal about Montana, but I do not 
believe he knows any more about North 
Dakota than I do. The towns in North 
Dakota to which reference has been 
made were not tough 20 or 25 years ago. 
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They were very good towns; and 25 years 
ago there was no more excuse in North 
Dakota fora prosecuting attorney break- 
ing the law than there is for prosecuting 
attorneys breaking the law today. There 
are legitimate and legal ways to conduct 
raids, and there are illegal ways to do it. 
There is no excuse for a Commonwealth 
attorney, sworn to enforce the law, to 
override the citizens because he has the 
authority to do so. There is no excuse 
for it today and there was no excuse for 
it in North Dakota then. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, of 
course the junior Senator from Kentucky 
knows much more about Minot, N. Dak., 
than I do, I have tried law suits and 
prosecuted cases all over that section of 
the country. I think I know something 
about Minot, N. Dak., 25 years ago. Per- 
haps I do not, but think I do. Twenty- 
five or thirty years ago Minot, N. Dak., was 
one of the toughest towns of the North- 
west. Some of the toughest characters 
in the world were congregated in towns 
in the Northwest. Those towns were be- 
ing settled by people from Kentucky and 
Illinois. Many of the worst crooks in 
the country gathered there for the pur- 
pose of picking off the innocent farmers 
who came out there from Kentucky and 
Illinois to settle. They did pick them off. 
They robbed them and stole from them. 
They established bootlegging joints, 
“honky-tonks,” and other such places. It 
required a great deal of courage to go in 
there and stop horse thieves, pickpockets, 
and other disreputable characters who 
congregated in those towns to rob the peo- 
ple who came out from the Middle West. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Of course, if the 
Senator goes back 30 years or more he 
goes back before my time. I do not pro- 
fess to know anything about the condi- 
tions then, A man practicing law in 
Montana and occasionally visiting North 
Dakota would not have much opportunity 
to know the conditions in North Dakota. 
I played baseball in that section of the 
country in the summer time, and visited 
all those towns. They were very good 
towns. Down in my part of the country 
if law officers should break into people’s 
houses, close up their stores, and lock 
them up without warrants, many other- 
wise good people would become bad. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am a 
little surprised at the Senator from Mon- 
tana taking the position he has taken, 
in view of the fine work he did in break- 
ing up the Daugherty gang some few 
years ago. The two positions simply are 


-not consistent. He now says that it was 


all right for law officers to do what has 
been described, because it was done in the 
“wild west” country. The case of Daugh- 
erty and others was a little different. 
The Senator felt differently then; but he 
rendered magnificent service, and I am 
very proud of him for it, 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have heard a great 
deal about “honky-tonks.” 
“honky-tonk”? 

Mr. WHEELER. It resembles some of 
the places down in the coal fields of Har- 
lan County, Ky. 


What is a 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Montana is not testifying about Harlan 
County from ever having been there him- 
self, is he? 

Mr. WHEELER. I have only read 
about them. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the 
Senator appears to know what a honky 
tonk is, so he must be from either Massa- 
chusetts or Montana. I do not: know 
what it is. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, notwith- 
standing the defense by the Senator from 
Montana of lawless practices in the 
Northwest, I wish to read what happened 
in the raid to which reference has been 
made: 

In connection with the raid and following 
the arrest of the respondent for inciting a 
riot, he was also arrested for seizing the 
telephone lines 

Respondent claimed that the violators of 
law would telephone all over town the mo- 
ment one raid was started and tip off all 
the other places. He testified on page 487 
of the hearings as follows: 

“Well, of course, I was in that raid, and 
in that raid it was necessary to stop that 
telephone. I myself went up with three 
men with guns and took possession of the 
local telephone booth, and while we were in 
there the lawyer for the telephone company, 
Mr. L. J. Palda, got a bunch of fellows with 
guns to come up there and throw us out. 
Well, it was 54 minutes from the time we 
took the telephone before they got in, and 
by that time the raid was pretty well over 
and we surrendered it to them.” 


That was another voluntary statement 
on the part of the respondent. 

I do not know a great deal about the 
Northwest. It may be necessary out there 
to use strong-arm methods. It may have 
been necessary to seize that telephone 
line. It may have been necessary for four 
men to go in there with guns and prevent 
the local telephone office from giving 
service. That may be law and order. 
That may be the way law is enforced in 
the Northwest. It is not the way we 
enforce it in Illinois. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is the Senator talking 
about Chicago, or Illinois. ([Laughter.] 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, the Senator 
has been in Chicago a great many times. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. He was there in 1940; 
and he was very much interested in 
Chicago at that time. 

If he has much more to say about my 
State, I may have to join with him in the 
discussion of it in which we have been 
engage two or three times on the floor 
of the Senate. I have learned some facts 
since the last time I discussed it. T should 
like to discuss the matter with him again 
some day. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator has 
any facts which he wishes to discuss on 
the floor of the Senate with reference to 
Chicago or with reference to me, I shall 
be glad to take ur that discussion with 
him at any time and place he wishes. 

I admit that in the early days, 25 years 
ago, we had some pretty tough char- 
acters in Montana; but they were never 
any tougher than those who have been 
present in Chicago for a long time. We 
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have never had any tougher people any- 
where, even in the toughest parts of the 
State. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am 
proud of Chicago; although I live down- 
state. I am proud of the State of Illi- 
nois. ; 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator has a 
reason to be. My wife comes from there, 
and I am proud of Illinois. It is a good 
State. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is fortunate for the 
Senator that she does. 

Mr. WHEELER. Undoubtedly so. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. At the time re- 
ferred to Attorney General LANGER and a 
large number of detectives went up to 
Minot to clean up the place. Inciden- 
tally, I notice that one of his men was 
killed before they got away. However, 
that is not what I wish to discuss. 

Senator LANGER cays, on page 486: 

Well, we drew the papers; while we were 
up there, during those 3 weeks, I rented at 
that time three differen: houses. 


I was wondering what was meant by 
the statement, “We drew the papers.” 
What kind of papers are referred to? 
Were they search war-ants? 

Mr. LUCAS. I cannot tell. I presume 
so. The only thing I am discussing is 
this testimony of Senator Lancer himself, 
which is characteristic of his testimony 
and actions throughout. Iam discussing 
the fact that he seized ‘he telephone 
lines without any legal authority. I am 
discussing the Senator’s own statement 
that he went up to the telephone station 
with three other men, with guns, and 
took over the telephone station while his 
detectives were making theraid. He was 
complaining about others violating the 
law. He was seeking to apprehend cer- 
tain persons for violatin the liquor laws, 
and he, himself, with three other men, 
all with guns in their hands, went into 
the telephone station and took it over. 
He was elected for the purpose of en- 
forcing the prohibition laws, among 
others. In order to enforce the prohibi- 
tion laws he, with three other armed 
men, took over the telephone station and 
would not permit a single telephone mes- 
sage to go through those lines while the 
raid was being made. 

I present this case merely because Sen- 
ator Lancer presented it, and because t 
is characteristic of his tactics in all these 
matters. From the time he started 
practicing law until 1940 he was a law 
unto himself. The laws vf North Dakota 
did not mean anything to him. The evi- 
dence is full of such examples. 

The Senator from Wyoming is an able 
man. He is a reasonable man. If he 
condones a thing of that kind, then I 
cannot agree with him. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. The examples cited 
are used as a basis for putting a man out 
of the Senate. The incident referred to 
happened in 1915, under a condition of 
armed lawlessness which existed at that 
time. In many other places in the West— 
perhaps not quite so recently—we never 
did have law and order until we organ- 
ized vigilantes and got rid of crooks, 
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gamblers, horse thieves, and cattle 
thieves. . 
Mr. LUCAS. I presume that those 


people who owned the telephone line were 
fairly reputable individuals. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. I agree with that; 
but probably the armed gang which came 
in a few hours later and put out Senator 
LANGER and the detectives were not very 
reputable citizens. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; but they were taking 
back what they were entitled to in the 
first instance. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. I can appreciate the 
fact that in some communities law officers 
would have gone in with happy smiles 
and with no guns or ammunition on 
them. They did not go in there with the 
idea of shooting up the telephone facili- 
ties. They had their guns on them be- 
cause they knew what kind of a gang 
they were up against. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator can condone 
such action if he so desires. It is per- 
fectly all right with me. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Let me assure the 
Senator that I fully realize that the Sen- 
ator is merely trying to develop the facts. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is all. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, may I ask 
for the date of this occurrence? 

Mr. LUCAS. It grows out of the same 
incident to which reference has been 
made. 

Mr. BONE. I should like to ask the 
Senator from North Dakota what year 
it was. 

Mr. LANGER. 1917. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ, The raid took place 
in 1915. 

Mr. BONE. Were there any subse- 
quent legal steps? Was action of any 
kind taken afterward? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. Were any legal proceed- 
ings instituted against Senator LANGER 
because of this incident? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. Let me read: 

Respondent was again prosecuted, accord- 
ing to his testimony, by five lawyers who were 
hired by the telephone company. He was 
still the attorney general. It took some time 
to try the case, but once again the respondent 
was acquitted. But as the respondent said, 
“It didn’t help my reputation any,” and with 
these undisputed facts volunteered by the re- 
spondent, the committee can readily under- 


stand why it affected the respondent’s repu- 
tation. 


The telephone company prosecuted 
Senator LANGER. He was again acquitted. 
This is another chain in the link of cir- 
cumstances to support the charge of 
moral turpitude over a considerable pe- 
riod of time until 1940. I can agree that 
these incidents standing alone may mean 
nothing; but, considered collectively, I 
think we shall be able to show that the 
chain of events is of a sufficiently sub- 
stantial nature to exclude Senator 
LANGER. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I think that one of the 
difficulties—it is certainly one of the 
emotional difficulties—in this problem 
arises from the fact that a charge has 
been submitted to a court and a jury, 
and the court has decided that there is 
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no basis to the charge, and that no crime 
has been committed. The difficulty 
which I know some Senators confront 
arises from the question whether or not, 
a court having passed on the matter and 
having found no offense committed 
against the law, the Senate should now 
deem the charge sufficiently grave to 
warrant thrusting a Senator from this 
body. The court has already passed on 
the matter and has said that no offense 
was committed against the Common- 
wealth in which he lived. Such a situa- 
tion presents something of a problem for 
me or for anyone else. We attempt to 
take this case and the other cases and 
sit in judgment on them, knowing that a 
court, and perhaps a jury, or even the 
supreme court of Senator LancEr’s State, 
have passed judgment on them, and have 
said that no offense was committed 
against the laws of that Commonwealth. 

Is it a part of our duty now to pass 
judgment on such matters? They are 
all res adjudicata by every standard that 
we lawyers understand. They no longer 
exist in contemplation of law; and yet 
suddenly we have these matters pre- 
sented to us, although they have previ- 
ously been presented to courts and juries, 
which have declared that there was no 
basis for the charges. 

What is the point? Is it felt that we 
should undertake to try the charges 
again? 

Mr. LUCAS. I have attempted in my 
limited way to tell the Senate why the 
charges are presented here. One after 
another we brought in the particular 
charges which we are now discussing, 
because they were volunteered by Senator 
Lancer himself in the testimony; and the 
majority of the members of the commit- 
tee thought it advisable to lay them be- 
fore the Senate and let the Senate draw 
its own conclusions. 

So far as the argument made by the 
Senator from Washington with respect 
to res adjudicata is concerned we shall 
submit a brief upon that question when 
we reach the law of the matter. The 
difficulty is that many Senators are 
anxious to get far ahead of me in the 
discussion of these points. That is per- 
fectly all right; I can understand it; but 
Several days will be required to discuss 
the legal questions alone involved in this 
very, very important case. h 

I thought it was our duty to lay the 
questions of fact before the Senate. If 
they do not mean anything, all right. I 
did not want to take any more time than 
necessary. I should like to finish with 
the matter as soon as I can. I have a 
duty to perform. Whether or not one 
particular case may mean anything to 
any Senator is a question. It may not. 
It may mean something to another Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. J yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. HUGHES. i certainly have no in- 
tention of criticizing the Senator. I 
think he is attempting to do his duty, 
and is able to do it. His motives are al- 
Ways unquestioned However, it seems 
to me that as he presents his case and 
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refers to Senator Lancer and others, un- 
less we take it up and follow the evidence 
we shall more or less lose track of it. 
As I understand, with respect to the 
charge now under discussion there is 
no evidence except Senator LANGER’s own 
testimony 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not know what 
the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER] knows about North Dakota; 
but he gave it a pretty clean bill of health 
by saying that the statements which had 
been made about North Dakota were un- 
founded, and that it was a splendid, 
peaceable State. He did not use those 
terms, but that is the conclusion to which 
he would lead us. He said that the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] had 
made unjust criticisms about the State. 
The only evidence we have to depend on 
is the evidence of Senator Lancer. As I 
recollect, he spoke of having been ar- 
rested, and so forth, fixing the bail, and 
so forth. He said: 

Then I was arrested for seizing the tele- 
phone lines. In the meantime, why, my chief 
man up there, Kerze Gowan, who had charge, 
was my right-hand man, they caught him 
and killed him. He never had a chance for 
his life at all. He was just out a little ways 
north of town checking up on some auto- 
mobile tires. He was killed, and at the same 
time they killed a policeman in town who was 
a friend of mine, by the name of Rutherford. 
He helped us. 


I refer to that incident as indicating 
to my mind that it was not a very peace- 
loving town and that the suggestion was 
made by an attorney general that it was 
rough and was hard to deal with. 

I noticed, also, somewhere in the re- 
port of the evidence, the statement that 
when Senator LANGER ran for Senator 
the people of the State did not know of 
all these things, but that they have been 
brought out since. Yet, taking his own 
evidence—and we must depend on that— 
he says: 

The trial woke up the whole neighborhood. 


I suppose I should be justified in draw- 
ing the conclusion that the people of 
North Dakota knew all about the things 
which took place there and had them in 
mind when they voted for him as Sen- 
ator. ` 

Mr. LUCAS. Following the case of ar- 
rest for seizing the telephone lines, your 
committee directs the attention of the 


Senate to chapter 6, entitled “Respond- . 


ent Calls Out National Guard and De- 
clares Martial Law in Open Defiance of 
Federal and State Courts.“ The report 
states: 


In 1934 resporident, along with a number of 
codefendants, was convicted in the Federal 
court of North Dakota for corruptly adminis- 
tering and procuring the administration of 
certain acts of Congress. Respondent was 
convicted and sentenced on June 29, 1934, to 
serve 18 months in the United States peni- 
tentiary and fined $10,000 as a result of the 
trial in question. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit, on May 7, 1935, 
reversed and remanded the cause for a new 
trial on the grounds that the evidence was 
insufficient to sustair the conviction. 

At the time of the conviction, Ole Olson 
was the duly chosen Lieutenant Governor of 
the State. He, as Lieutenant Governor of the 
State, caused to be filed a proceeding for 
ouster with the Supreme Court of North Da- 
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kota, The court reached its decision on July 
17, 1984, but did not file its ouster order until 
the following day. Prior to that time, on 
July 12, 1934, the respondent had called a 
special session of the legislature to meet on 
July 19, 1934, requesting in said call, among 
other things, that the legislature investigate 
the trial and conviction of the respondent. 

Respondent also on the night of July 17, 
1934, at 10:30 p. m., called a group of his 
friends and supporters to the Governor's office 
in Bismarck, N. Dak., and signed a self-styled 
declaration of independence for North Da- 
kota. On page 629 of the hearings, the fol- 
lowing colloquy took place: 

“Mr McGuire. What did you mean by this 
declaration of independence?” 


Before I read the answer I should like 
to have the Senate understand that the 
declaration of independence, signed by 
Senator Lancer and 8 or 10 other indi- 
viduals in North Dakota who were his 
friends, was signed at 10:30 o’clock on 
the night of July 17. That was the day 
when the supreme court of the State 
was in session, and had made a decision 
that he should be ousted as Governor as 
a result of his conviction for violation 
of the Federal acts. The order of ouster 
was not entered until the following day, 
but the declaration of independence and 
the declaration of martial law for the 
State of North Dakota were signed prac- 
tically simultaneously by the then Gov- 
ernor LANGER, at 10:30 on the night of 
July 17, the day before he was to be 
ousted as Governor of the State. 

LANGER, in response to a question, said: 

It meant when I was ousted as Governor 
and when the conviction was reversed there 
was a nucleus for going out and putting up 
one great, big fight to be reelected to the 
office of Governor of North Dakota. 


He knew he was going to be ousted; 
but, nevertheless, he called for the decla- 
ration of independence, which I cannot 
construe to mean anything other than 
virtual secession. At any rate, he called 
for it after he knew he was to be ousted. 
He then declared martial law, after he 
knew he was to be ousted by the supreme 
court— 


Senator Lancer. It meant when I was 
ousted as Governor and when the conviction 
was reversed there was a nucleus for going 
out and putting up one great, big fight to 
be reelected to the office of Governor of North 
Dakota. I might say that was the nucleus 
right there. What we started out, right after 
the ouster, seeing to it that I got back into 
the Governor's chair. I got there 2½ years 
after that. 


That was his answer. That was the 
reason why he issued a declaration of 
martial law; that was the reason he 
signed the declaration of independence— 
to get back into the Governor’s chair 
2% years later. He got there. 

That is what he gave as his reason for 
it. Think of it!—calling for a declara- 
tion of independence, issuing a procla- 
mation of martial law, and suspending 
the service of civil process, which is one 
of the foundation stones of all liberty. 
He did that for the purpose of laying the 
foundation to get back into the Gov- 
ernor’s chair. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator’ yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will yield in a moment. 

At the same time the so-called declaration 
of independence was issued, respondent had 
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the audacity to declare martial law, suspend- 
ing and preventing civil process, a copy of said 
declaration being as follows— 


I want the Senate to listen to the dec- 
laration of martial law which was issued 
at that time. It is one of the most im- 
portant documents in this case from the 
standpoint of what the majority of the 
committee is attempting to do by way of 
giving the Senate a full explanation of 
what moral turpitude really is. It is an- 
other case where the law was disregarded; 
the question of law ond order in this 
particular instance, the question of at- 
tempting to follow what should have been 
done under the law, meant absolutely 
nothing to this respondent; he was going 
to win, regardless of how he did it. Here 
is the declaration: 

Whereas an emergency has arisen through- 
out the State of North Dakota and there is 
imminent danger of tumult, riot, and 
breaches of peace throughout the State; and 

Whereas there has already been called to 
my attention by the civil authorities that 
mobs are beginning to assemble, and that 
a mob ts at present assembled at the capitol 
building, and peace and order is being threat- 
ened, and the situation is becoming more 
serious hourly; and 

Whereas I believe that it is necessary to 
declare martial law and call out the military 
forces of the State in order to execute the 
law, suppress insurrection. and prevent riot- 
ing, and have reason to believe that unless 
martial law is declared there will be ricting, 
bloodshed, and possible loss of life: 

Now, therefore, I, WILLIAM LANGER, as Gov- 
ernor of the State of North Dakota, by virtue 
of the power invested in me by the constitu- 
tion of the State of North Dakota and the 
statutes thereof, do hereby declare martial 
law within the State of North Dakota. and 
do hereby order out the active militia, known 
as the National Guard, the military forces 
of the State of North Dakota, to suspend and 
prevent the service of civil process and un- 
lawful assemblies, and prevent disorders, and 
carry out the purpose and intent of the proc- 
lamation and order, according to the customs 
and law applicable in martial law. and to 
carry out such further orders as may be by 
me issued as commander in chief of the mili- 
tary forces of this State. 


Here is a man who with only a few 
hours to serve as Governor of his State, 
the great State of North Dakota, not- 
withstanding the opinion of the Senator 
from Montana to the contrary—not a 
lawless State but a State made up of good 
people—issues a declaration of martial 
law suspending civil process, 

Mr. President, it is difficult for me to 
understand such an act. If I were Gov- 
ernor of a State, under those circum- 
stances, I could not do such a thing, I 
would not have the audacity and temer- 
ity and the nerve, in order to prevent an 
ouster proceeding against me, to suspend 
civil process by declaration of martial 
law. 

There cannot be found many declara- 
tions of martial law which entirely sus- 
pend civil process. Whenever civil proc- 
ess is suspended the foundation stones of 
government are undermined. When an 
order of that kind is issued by a Gov- 
ernor to prevent the serving of process 
upon himself in an ouster proceeding, 
Mr. President, a sad picture is presented 
to the people of this country. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I am a little con- 
fused about the statement made on page 
53. Am I to understand that what 
caused the Supreme Court of the State 
of North Dakota to act was the fact that 
Mr. Lancer had been charged and tried 
and convicted before the United States 
Federal court? 

Mr, LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, 
that conviction was afterward set aside 
by the circuit court of appeals? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is right; on May 7, 
1935, it was reversed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. At the time Gov- 
ernor Lancer had signed this order for 
martial law had the circuit court already 
acted? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; it had not. This 
was in July 1934; the circuit court of 
appeals did not reverse the case until 
May 1935, and it was reversed at that 
time on the ground that the evidence 
was insufficient to sustain the conviction, 

Mr. ELLENDER. When Governor 
Lancer signed this order for martial law 
he was, of course, still Governor? 

Mr. LUCAS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And the office was 
taken over by the Lieutenant Governor 
at a later date? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Lancer had about 
30 minutes left to serve. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The ouster proceed- 
ings were initiated by the Lieutenant 
Governor who would succeed the Gov- 
ernor the next day? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Lieutenant Governor 
caused the ouster proceedings to be filed 
in the supreme court. The court was 
meeting on July 16 and 17, and the deci- 
sion was handed down late that after- 
noon. The ouster order was not really 
entered until the following day, but, be- 
tween the time of the filing of the deci- 
sion and the actual serving of the ouster 
order upon the Governor, the declaration 
of martial law was made, as well as the 
declaration of independence. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How was the ouster 
proceeding begun? Was the proceeding 
initiated against the Governor? 

Mr. LUCAS. A proceeding was filed 
with the supreme court by the Lieutenant 
Governor, Mr. Olsen, as I understand, 
asking that the Governor be ousted. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It appears that the 
judges of the supreme court at this time 
were against Senator LANGER? As I 
understood a whole ago the Senator 
charge that Senator Lancer had control 
o! the courts, but evidently he did not 

ave. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator can bring 
that in, if he wants to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator made 
the charge a while ago, and I just wanted 
to bring out one instance to the atten- 
tion of the Senate when Mr. Lancer did 
not have control of the courts. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. I 
know he wants to be helpful to me in 
this case. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understood the 
Senator to say that the declaration of 
martial law and the suspension of civil 
process was issued about 30 minutes be- 
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fore Mr. Lancer left the Governor’s 
chair? 

Mr. LUCAS. That was wrong; I will 
not say 30 minutes; I said that rather in 
a facetious way. The order was issued 
about 10:30, but the exact hour when the 
supreme court handed down its decision 
the next morning, when the ouster order 
was made, I am unable to state. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have not read the 
record as to the reason for suspending 
the process such a short time before his 
term expired. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will read it. It is in 
the report, and I thank the Senator for 
the suggestion. It is very interesting. 
On page 629 of the hearings the following 
colloquy took place in regard to mob 
action and the declaration of martial 
law. Mr. McGuire was interrogating 
Senator LANGER: 

Mr. McGuire. There was mob action in the 
city of Bismarck, was there not? 


This was after the declaration of mar- 
tial law, which specifically stated that 
there were mob gatherings in various 
parts of the State. 

Senator Lancer. There was what? 

Mr. McGuire There was mob action; at 
least, there were disorders. 

Senator Lancer. There was not. There was 
no mob action in Bismarck. 

Mr. McGuire. No disorders? 

Senator Lancer. No, sir. 


On page 630 of the hearing Mr. LANGER 
testified: 


I might add just as soon as that was 
issued— 


Meaning the declaration of martial 
law— 


I went down there and I was in the balcony. 
There wasn’t any mob there. 


Mr. President, it is rather difficult for 
me to understand how the Governor of 
the sovereigr State of North Dakota 
could make a statement of that kind, in 
view of the fact that the declaration of 
martial law which had been issued said 
that mobs were forming rapidly in all 
parts of the State. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator from Illinois a question? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator read where 
the Governor said there were not any 
mobs there. But he then goes on to say 
there were two or three thousand people 
gathered there. Was there not a possi- 
bility that they would become a mob? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator can read 
that into the record, if he so desires. I 
am not drawing any inference as to 
whether there were any mobs there. 

Mr. AIKEN. At the same time and 
Senator Lancer said two or three thou- 
sand people were gathered there. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is privileged 
to read that; I will give him the opportu- 
nity to read it into the record, if he so 
desires. Iam taking only what the Sena- 
tor said, that there was no mob there, 
that he went to the balcony and looked 
over. I do not know whether they had a 
meeting there of some kind, or who was 
responsible for it. 

Mr. AIKEN. The testimony was to the 
following effect: 


There were perhaps 2,000 or 3,000 citizens 
there, who had come in from different parts 
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of the State. I gave them a speech, and I 
told them that we did not want any rioting, 
we did not want any mob action in North 
Dakota. The fellows from the county came 
up with a band of farmers down there, what 
they called the Swede Township Band, and 
they played some music, and they also had 
what they called a little Dutch band that 
some other folks had brought in, and they 
played inside of the Patterson Hotel. Mr. 
J K. Murray gave a speech That crowd 
wanted to see Mrs. Langer. Before we got 
through we really had a very, very great, big 
political meeting. 


It looks to me as if possibly Governor 
LANGER averted mob action by making the 
speech he delivered to the two or three 
thousand people there. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator can place 
any interpretation he desires upon the 
statement, but the mobs about which I 
have read never gathered with bands; 
they usually gathered with knives and 
guns and pitchforks and other weapons. 
They generally did not provide entertain- 
ment by bringing in all the bands they 
could find in the section. This was a 
political meeting, just as the Senator has 
stated, and everyone went home happy. 
He said there was no mob. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I must confess that 
my mind is not very clear on the subject 
about which I inquired. It is my un- 
derstanding from what has been stated 
that the supreme court was considering 
proceedings for the ejection of Gover- 
nor LANGER as Governor, and that he 
had only a very short time to serve. Is 
it the Senator’s theory that martial law 
was declared and the right of civil proc- 
ess was suspended by Governor LANGER 
in the expectation that within a few 
hours the supreme court would evict him? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It was a rush, was 
it, between the supreme court and the 
expiration of the Governor’s term? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is the theory 
that although he knew he was going out, 
he was trying to avoid the service of 
judgment by the · supreme court? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Which had not been 
rendered, but which he anticipated? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
y the Senator clear up one point for 
me 

Mr. LUCAS.” I shall be glad to, if I 
can. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understood the 
Senator to say, in response to a ques- 
tion propounded by the Senator from 
Alabama, that it was the Senator’s con- 
tention that Governor Lancer issued this 
order creating martial law for the pur- 
pose of preventing the service of the su- 
preme court ouster order upon himself. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is my contention. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then what hap- 
pened? Was civil process suspended, or 
did the National Guard interfere, or was 
the Governor ousted? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will come to that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Pardon me; I 
thought the Senator had concluded upon 
that point. 
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Mr. LUCAS. I shall reach that in a 
moment. I read from the report: 


Your committee directs the attention of the 
Senate to the important fact that the self- 
styled declaration of independence, the dec- 
laration of martial law, and the ordering out 
of the active militia, known as the National 
Guard, by the respondent, was around the 
hour of 10:30 p. m., on the day of July 17, 
1934. This was after the Supreme Court of 
North Dakota had finished the 2-day session 
in connection with the ouster order against 
Senator Lancer. It was finally understood 
that evening that the supreme court had 
reached a decision that Governor LANGER 
should be ousted, and the next day an order 
of ouster was so signed. 

Your committee holds that the basis for 
these various declarations— 


Speaking of the declaration of martial 
law and the declaration of independ- 
ence— 


is not justified by any proof. The fact of 
the matter is that the proof, according to 
the respondent's own statement, as submitted 
above, is to the contrary. 

Your committee is also tremendously con- 
cerned with that part of the declaration of 
martial law suspending and preventing the 
service of civil process. Respondent con- 
templated the use of military force to make 
effective this most extraordinary remedy. 
Respondent’s irrational actions in his last 
moments as the highest public official of a 
sovereign State was a serious challenge to 
the fundamentals which nurture and protect 
this Republic. 

Your committee considering all facts, is 
justified in reaching this conclusion, that the 
declaration of suspension and prevention of 
civil process was declared by the respondent 
for his own immediate protection. The ques- 
tion was squarely presented to the respondent 
upon cross-examination: 

“Mr, McGuire. And you, in this calling of 
martial law, had suspended the civil process, 
had you not? 

“Senator LANGER. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. McGuire. Was it your intention to 
prevent the service of the ouster order upon 

ou? 
7 “Senator Lancer. Well, I do not know that 
I gave that any particular thought at that 
time.“ 

With an opportunity for an unequivocal 
denial upon this crucial matter, respondent 
evaded the question. 

Your committee, after a careful examina- 
tion of this disgraceful episode, finds desper- 
ation in every link of this evidentiary chain. 
Lancer was Governor. He was a king who 
could do no wrong. He would defy the high- 
est court of his State with force. Respondent 
throughout his career had little use for law 
and order, but in attempting to prevent and 
suspend civil process upon himself he reached 
the high point ir his continuous belief that 
might is superior to right. 

This strange course of conduct is justified 
by the respondent upon the ground that he 
was continuously being persecuted by his po- 
litical enemies, and especially does he believe 
he was framed when he was convicted for con- 
spiracy in the Federal court. 

Your committee does not agree with the 
respondent’s contention upon that question, 
and the upper court in remanding said cause 
for a new trial said nothing about this point; 
but if your committee did agree with that 
premise, it does not justify tyranny and 
despotism on respondent's part in recrimina- 
tion. Decent and law-abiding citizens of a 
free nation cannot agree with such a premise 
and still maintain the free way of life. 


Let me say to the Senator from Wis- 
consin that what happened in this con- 
nection was, as the evidence shows, that 
the following day the Senator left Bis- 
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marck, N. Dak., and went to a cabin in 
the woods a mile or so away. He had 
called out the National Guard to suspend 
civil process anc carry out the other pro- 
visions in the declaration of martial law. 
However, the individual at the head of the 
guard, the adjutant general, whose name 
I have forgotten for the moment, instead 
of following the advice of the respondent 
in this case, went to a lawyer friend and 
laid the facts before him, and the lawyer 
friend told the head of the guard not to 
comply with the order. That is what the 
evidence shows, The attorney general 
was not consulted in the case. The at- 
torney general was a man by the name of 
Strutz, as I remember, and was a friend 
of the respondent. 3 

Mr. AIKEN. In reference to the state- 
ment that that is what the evidence 
shows, will the Senator from Illinois tell 
us where we will find that evidence in 
the hearing? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is my recollection 
of the evidence. I cannot find the exact 
place, but if I am incorrect in my state- 
ment I certainly desire to be corrected. 
I stated it as I remember it. I might 
yield to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Austin] and ask if he recalls it as I have 
stated it? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, my recol- 
lection is the same as that of the Senator 
from Illinois, but I cannot at the moment 
give the page. I will find it, however, if 
the junior Senator from Vermont desires 
to have it. 

Mr. LANGER. It is page 632. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator 
will permit me, I do not know what other 
testimony there may be on the point, but, 
insofar as Governor LANGER’s testimony 
is concerned, I read from page 632, where 
he seems to have been under cross- 
examination or direct examination, I do 
not know which, by Mr. McGuire. If the 
Senator will permit me, this is what ap- 
pears in this connection: 


Mr McGutre. But the order 


Referring, I assume, to the order for 
the creation of martial law. 


But the order had not been served on you 
in the meantime, had it? 

Senator Lancer, No; it was served the next 
day. 

Mr. McGuire, The adjutant general of the 
State of North Dakota refused to obey this 
call, did he not? 

Senator LANGER. No, no. The adjutant gen- 
eral certainly obeyed me as long as I was 
Governor, as long as I was acting as Governor. 
He telephoned, as I remember it, to Attorney 
Ed Conway, a fraternity brother of his, and 
he was advised to follow whoever the supreme 
court said was Governor of North Dakota, 
and that is what he did. He obeyed me until 
the supreme court said Mr. Olson was Gover- 
nor, and then he obeyed Mr. Olson. 

Mr. McGuire. So civil process was not 
suspended, the National Guard did not come 
out, and there was not civil insurrection in 
North Dakota? 

Senator Lancer. That is right. 


Mr. LUCAS. That is substantially 
correct. In other words, the declaration 
of martial law was issued and the Guard 
was called out upon the theory that 
there were mobs, that there were riots, 
that there were people inciting to riot, 
and that there was trouble throughout 
the State. That is what the declaration 
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said. Who could be affected in the last 
few moments of the Governor’s term by 
the suspension of civil process other than 
the Governor himself? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. As I under- 
stand, these matters all took place at the 
conclusion of Mr. LANGER’s first term as 
Governor, at the time he was removed. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. Not at the conclusion. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I mean, just 
before he was removed? 

Mr. LUCAS. He was Governor of the 
State in 1934 when this happened. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It was his 
first term of service as Governor? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. These mat- 
ters must all necessarily have been mat- 
ters of common notoriety throughout the 
State, must they not? 
eee LUCAS. There is no doubt about 

at. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then it is a 
fact that Mr. Lancer was elected both 
Governor and Senator, in separate elec- 
tions, after these matters had all 
occurred? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And they 
were made an issue in both campaigns, 
were they not? 

Mr. LUCAS. I presume they were. 
There is not much doubt about this kind 
of thing being made an issue in the cam- 
paign, because it was public knowledge. 
There is no doubt about that at all. It 
is another matter which the investigators 
in this case did not bring forth, and the 
subcommittee did not bring it forth. But 
it was a matter brought out upon cross- 
examination, because the latitude was 
wide upon both sides, and the matter 
seemed to the committee to be very im- 
portant. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does not the 
Senator believe that when the people of 
a sovereign State of this Union have 
twice had the opportunity of passing on 
such matters as that, the statute of limi- 
tations runs? 

Mr. LUCAS. I thought that in 1926 
when the Senate ousted Frank Smith. 
The people of Illinois passed upon that 
issue. The Senator will recall that the 
Reed Committee sat here for some time, 
and brought in an indictment against 
Frank Smith, which went back to the 
people of Illinois in the fall, and was pub- 
licized all over the State. There was an 
independent candidate who ran upon 
that issue. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the people of Illinois knew all about 
it, they gave Frank Smith a majority of 
some 80,000 votes, and yet the Senate 
ousted Mr. Smith. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not wish to take up the Sena- 
tor’s time in argument, but it does not 
seem to me there is any similarity be- 
tween this case and the Smith case. 
Frank Smith, as I had always understood, 
was refused the right to take the oath 
of office in the United States Senate on 
the ground that his whole election was 
so completely shrouded with fraud as to 
vitiate it, and the Senate held he had no 
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right to sit, because his election was 
founded in fraud. Then when he re- 
signed and was appointed by the Gover- 
nor and came back here, the Senate held 
that since he had no right to his seat in 
the first place, a vacancy could not be 
created for which the Governor could 
appoint him to the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor’s statement of facts in regard to the 
Smith case is incorrect. The fact is that 
Smith won in the primary over Senator 
McKinley, who was then the sitting Sen- 
ator. McKinley died about a month 
after the primary, and Frank Smith, hav- 
ing defeated McKinley, was appointed by 
Governor Small, and came here with his 
credentials bona fide, but the Senate 
would not permit him to take the oath 
as a Senator because of what happened 
in the primary. There was no election 
involved in that case at all. There was 
only the question of moral turpitude in- 
volved. That is all one could call it. 
There were no election frauds of any kind 
or character connected with his appoint- 
ment. That particular case had nothing 
to do with the election in the fall. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is talking 
about the people having passed upon this 
issue. That is correct. The people have 
done so. They knew about this issue in 
North Dakota, the case I am discussing 
here. The only point of similarity I am 
making with the Smith case is that the 
people knew about the Smith case in Nli- 
nois when the people passed on it in the 
fall. Therefore I say, so far as the people 
passing on such a question is concerned, 
the Senate both in the Vare and the 
Smith cases, said, “That makes no differ- 
ence. If there is corruption, if there is 
moral turpitude, regardless of what the 
people said, the integrity of the United 
States Senate is still involved.” 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me for one 
word more? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The very 
essence of both the Smith case and the 
Vare case was the fact that there had 
been fraud, and that the whole election 
was surrounded by fraud; that the people 
had not had a fair chance to act, and 
that the whole business was vitiated by 
the general atmosphere of fraud. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is com- 
pletely wrong about that, and I am going 
to discuss it later in the legal argument, 
because those, I repeat, are not the facts. 
I will discuss the Smith case at some 
length later. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Had the people an op- 
portunity or did they pass upon the 
Frank Smith case after the matter of 
fraud was laid before them; and, if so, in 
what way? Did Smith run for election 
again after it was brought out that he 
was guilty of fraud? 

Mr. LUCAS. What nappened in the 
Frank Smith case was simply this: He 
was chairman of the Iihnois Commerce 
Commission in the spring cr 1925 or 1926, 
and Samuel Insull, then the utility mag- 
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nate and baron of that industry in the 
country, donated to the campaign man- 
ager of Frank Smith $125,000 for use in 
the campaign, and the manager spent it 
in Illinois. That was the basis for the 
ousting of Frank Smith, finally. 

Immediately after the primary, Sena- 
tor Reed was appointed as chairman of 
a committee to investigate elections 
throughout the country. He discovered 
what had happened in Illinois, and when 
that situation was discovered it was laid 
before the Senate. It was laid before 
the Senate when Frank Smith came here 
on the Governor’s appointment within 
90 days after the primary. There was 
no election involved at that time. It was 
merely an appointment, and the Senate 
took the position that because of the 
donation of $125,000, under the certain 
peculiar circumstances involved, the Sen- 
ate would deny Smith the right to sit in 
the Senate, and would not permit him to 
take the oath. The Senate took similar 
action in the fall, after Frank Smith 
was elected by 80,000 votes in my State. 
The Reed report was published in the 
newspapers of every State in the coun- 
try; everybody knew the situation; Mc- 
Gill ran on an independent ticket, and 
made it the issue, citing the Reed report 
day in and day out. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the people of my State 
elected Frank Smith by some 80,000 ma- 
jority, and he came here with proper 
credentials the second time, again the 
Senate, after a lengthy discussion, voted 
to oust him. 

The case of Frank Smith is probably 
in the annals of Senate h‘story the most 
prominent one in which the people knew 
the facts and passed upon the case. 
They knew that Frank Smith had taken 
$125,000 from this utility magnate. Not- 
withstanding that, they said, “We want 
him to represent us”; but the Senate said, 
“You cannot have him here. He is taint- 
ed with corruption, with moral turpi- 
tude,” and the Senate ousted him. 

Mr. AIKEN. One more question. Was 
Smith ousted because he accepted con- 
tributions of public-utility funds for his 
political campaign, or was he ousted be- 
cause the amount of $125,000 was con- 
sidered excessive? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; I do not think the 
question of excessiveness entered into the 
question at that time. 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, yes; Mr. Presi- 
dent. The $125,000 given by the utility 
people was not the only question in- 
volved. I happened to be in the Senate 
at that time. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Mon- 
tana voted to oust Smith. 

Mr. WHEELER. That was one of the 
elements that entered into the question, 
but it was not the only element that en- 
tered into his rejection. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; I understand that. 
The Senate had just before that discussed 
the Newberry case, and had adopted a 
resolution. 

Mr.WHEELER. The crux of the mat- 
ter in the Vare case and in the other 
cases was the excessive use of money. 
They were ousted because of the exces- 
sive use of money. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not agree with the 
Senator on that phase of the matter. 
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Excessive use of money was one phase 
of the case; but, if I have read the rec- 
ord correctly, the primary reason for 
not permitting Smith to take the oath 
was that at the time Frank Smith was 
running for the United States Senate 
he was chairman of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, the commission which fixed 
the rates of all public utilities in that 
State; that Insull owned millions of 
dollars worth of public utilities, and had 
given $125,000 toward Smith’s campaign. 

Mr. WHEELER. That was one of the 
prime reasons, there is no question about 
it, but it was not the only reason. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; it was not the only 
reason. There was involved in the case 
much other money which came from out- 
side the State. Another utility man from 
Indiana made a contribution to him, and 
the Chicago and the Cook County or- 
ganizations, made large contributions. 
Some three or four hundred thousand 
dollars were spent in the campaign. 

Mr. WHEELER. What was involved 
after all was the corruption of the voters 
of Illinois. That was the real basis for 
the action. 

Mr. LUCAS. Oh, no, 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, yes. When the 
Senator says it was not, I wish to say 
that I happen to know it was the reason, 
and Members of the Senate who were 
then in the Senate know that the matter 
involved was the corruption of the voters 
of Illinois generally, and the other matter 
was an incident, 

Mr. LUCAS. If one can say that ex- 
cessive use of money corrupts the elec- 
tions, yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. But there was no partic- 
ular charge of that kind in the cam- 
paign, and, whatever the charges in the 
campaign, the point I am making is that 
the people passed on the question in the 
fall, and said, “Regardless of that, we are 
going to send Smith back to the Senate,” 
and when he came here the Senator from 
Montana Mr. WHEELER] and many other 
Senators said, “You cannot stay.” 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. And they voted to oust 
Smith. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, may I ask, if the 
Senator from North Dakota, for instance, 
had accepted contributions of $10,000 or 
$50,000 or $100,000 of public-utility funds, 
would that have contributed to his moral 
turpitude? 

Mr. LUCAS. Oh, that is so far away 
from the question I am discussing that I 
do not even care to answer it at all. 
That is not the point at all. 

Mr. BONE. May I inquire of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota if the private 
power companies have been active in pol- 
itics in that State? 

Mr. LANGER. What is the question? 

Mr. BONE. Have the private power 
companies been active in North Dakota 
in State politics? 

Mr, LANGER. Yes; they have. 

Mr. BONE. It would be a most 
astounding thing if they have not, but 
I should like to have that made clear. 

Mr. LUCAS. I now invite attention to 
chapter VII of the committee’s report, as 
follows: 
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RESPONDENT'S SECOND CONSPIRACY TRIAL PAY- 
MENT OF MONEY TO CHET LEEDOM, JAMES 
MULLOY, AND GALE B. WYMAN IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE TRIAL OF CASE 
Following the reversal of the conspiracy 

case against the respondent by the circuit 
court of appeals, an affidavit of prejudice was 
sworn to by WII AN Lancer and others 
against Judge Andrew Miller. who was the 
presiding judge in the original] conspiracy case 
wherein the respondent was convicted. ‘ 

The affidavit of prejudice so signed by the 
respondent was made the basis for an in- 
dictment of perjury against respondent and 
three other defendants, all of whom had 
signed said affidavit 

The evidence further shows that Judge 
A. K. Gardner on October 2, 1935, who was 
at that time acting senior judge of the circuit 
court, assigned Federal Judge A. Lee Wyman, 
of South Dakota, to retry the charges against 
the respondent and other defendants. 

Upon the announcement that Judge A. Lee 
Wyman had been assigned to try the sec- 
ond conspiracy case, the evidence shows that 
respondent and one James Mulloy, secretary 
of the Industrial Commission of North Da- 
kota, and the respondent's close and inti- 
mate friend, had a conference in the capitol 
for the purpose of discussing the strategy 
to be used in the respondent's defense. 

The respondent testified before the com- 
mittee that James Mulloy had told him he 
knew a man down in South Dakota by the 
name of Chet Leedom, in whom Judge Wy- 
man had confidence. After some discussion 
between the two, it was agreed that Leedom 
should be contacted for the purpose of em- 
ploying him in the case. There is a dis- 
crepancy in the testimony between the re- 
spondent and Mulloy as to just what Chet 
Leedom. was hired to do but, irrespective of 
who is correct, respondent's action was rep- 
rehensible Respondent says in his testi- 
mony on page 543 of the hearings that— 

“He wanted someone who would be watch- 
ing the marshal’s office and the clerk’s office 
and that if he saw someone tampering with 
the jury or going in with the fury, it would 
have to be somebody that the judge had con- 
fidence in in case we made a complaint Not 
just any Tom, Dick, or Harry, or any detective, 
but it had to be somebody the judge knew. 
Mr. Mulloy told me Leedom had Judge Wy- 
man's confidence and if he said there was 
something wrong, some tampering, the judge 
would believe him. 

Upon that basis the respondent says he told 
Mulloy to go down to South Dakota and sce 
if he could employ Chet Leedom. The testi- 
mony of Mulloy before the investigators and 
the committee is ata variance with the state- 
ment made by the respondent. Mulloy tes- 
tified that he discussed with the respondent 
the appointment of Lee Wyman as the Fed- 
eral Judge to try the case against respondent, 
and Chet Leedom's close connection with 
Judge Wyman. Mulloy testified that there 
were several meetings and talks with Gov- 
ernor LaNGer about this matter. Mulloy ad- 
vised respondent that Leedom was responsible 
for the making of Lee Wyman a Federal 
Judge and there is corroborating evidence to 
support that contention. At least, Leedom 
was one of the main cogs in the South Da- 
kota political machine at that time, as well 
as being a close friend and neighbor of 
Judge Wyman. 

It was agreed, so Mulloy testified, that he 
would attempt to locate Leedom, with the 
view of meeting him thereafter for an inter- 
view in order that this entire matter might 
be laid before him. Following that, Gover- 
nor LANGER and Mullcy drove to Mandan, N. 
Dak., where a long-distance telephone call 
was made to Leedom. They located him in 
Deadwood, S. Dak., and after that conversa- 
tion and a few preliminary arrangements 
between Frank A. Vogel, the respondent, and 
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Mulloy, the latter left that night in a car 
belonging to Frank A. Vogel, one of the co- 
defendants in said conspiracy case, and ar- 
rived the following day at Deadwood, S. Dak. 

The evidence further discloses that Mul- 
loy met Leedom at the Franklin Hotel in 
Deadwood, and that they both agreed in that 
conversation that “Lancer had to be saved.” 
Mulloy requested Chet Leedom to return with 
him to Bismarck, N. Dak., the next day for 
the purpose of working out some financial 
arrangements for his services with the re- 
spondent. After Mulloy and Leedom returned 
to Bismarck, they met the respondent at an 
eating place known as the Sweet Shoppe. At 
that meeting, no specific amount, according 
to Mulloy was to be paid Leedom, but the 
understanding was that Leedom was to be 
paid well for his services. 

The evidence further shows that Leedom 
came to North Dakota 1 week before the sec- 
ond conspiracy trial began and remained 
there approximately 3 weeks until the trial 
was over; that during that time Leedom rep- 
resented himself to be a newspaper reporter, 
and, according to Judge A. Lee Wyman's tes- 
timony before the investigators, Leedom was 
brought to the judge's room by Bert Calkin, 
the judge's secretary, the second day after 
the judge arrived, and at that time Leedom 
told Judge Wyman he was there to cover the 
trial for the farm holiday paper, and pre- 
sented a credential card purported to be 
signed by Milo Reno, who at that time was 
the leading spirit in the farm holiday move- 
ment and Farmers’ Union. 

The judge further testified that Leedom 
was in his room at the hotel with his secre- 
tary upon one other occasion, and that he 
saw him at various times in the lobby of the 
hotel. The judge further testified before 
the investigators as follows: 

“At no time did Chet Leedom or any other 
person seek to influence me in my conduct 
at either of the trials which I presided over 
in North Dakota.” 

There is a further discrepancy in the testi- 
mony between respondent and Mulloy as to 
the total amount paid Leedom as well as the 
manner in which it was paid. Mulloy testi- 
fied positively that most of the money Lee- 
dom received for his services, whatever they 
might. have been, was paid by respondent 
through Mulloy, and that the total amount 
was, to wit, $1,700 or $1,800 Mulloy also tes- 
tifled that much of this moncy was paid in 
$100 bills. With respect to this important 
phase of the moral-turpitude charge, we find 
the respondent disagreeing with Mulloy. 

Respondent states, on page 545 of the hear- 
ing, that he paid Chet Leedom for his sery- 
ices in connection with the second conspir- 
acy trial somewhere between $700 and $800, 
and no part of this amount was paid with 
bills of $100 denomination, and that some 
of it was paid direct to Leedom and some of it 
was paid through the intermediary Mulloy, 

Your committee reaches a very definite con- 
clusion in connection with this testimony, 
which is most unfavorable to the respondent. 
There is no question about the employment 
of Chet Leedom. There is no question about 
his being in Bismarck before and during the 
trial for a period of 3 weeks. There is no 
question about his constant association with 
the respondent and Mulloy during this time. 
There is no question but what Leedom was 
paid at least $700 or $800 by the respondent 
for doing some kind of service for the re- 
spondent in the conspiracy trial. If the testi- 
mony of Mulloy is true, Chet Leedom received 
between $1,700 and $1,800, including the $500 
for Wyman, for the peculiar and special serv- 
ice rendered to respondent in said cause. 


Regardless of whether it was $1,700 or 
$1,800; regardless of whether it was $700 
or $800, in the first place it is difficult for 
me to understand why anyone should 
have to hire detectives to watch the court 
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and jurors. Such a thing is not done in 
my section of the country. It may be 
that I am so unfamiliar with the North- 
west that I cannot appreciate what they 
do out there; but, even if it were true, 
Mr. President, that it was necessary to 
hire a detective, or two detectives, to 
watch the court, and to have someone 
whom the court knew report to the court 
so that the court would believe what he 
said and the defendant would obtain a 
fair trial—even if it were necessary to 
obtain a man of that type to do that 
kind of work, for the length of time Mr. 
Mulloy was working on that case, for 
some 3 weeks of detective services of 
that kind, $1,700 or $1,800 is a great deal 
of money in Illinois, to say nothing of 
what it might be in North Dakota; $1,700 
or $1,800, as testified by Mr. Mulloy, is a 
great deal of money to be paid for that 
kind of service. I was a prosecuting at- 
torney for some 4 years, and I could hire 
the best detectives in Chicago, Spring- 
field, or St. Louis, Mo., for $25 a day and 
expenses. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr: President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not read the 
record, and I am not familiar with it. 
What was this man supposed to do? Was 
he supposed to watch the jury to see that 
nobody tampered with the jury? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. To save 
the Senator's time, let me read what 
Senator LANGER said as to why he hired 
this man. Senator Lancer testified 
that— 

He wanted someone who would be watching 
the marshal's office and the clerk's office, and 
that if he saw someone tampering with the 
jury or going in with the jury, it would have 
to be somebcdy that the judge had con- 
fidence in in case we made a complaint. Not 
just any Tom, Dick, or Harry, or any detec- 
tive, but it had to be somebody the judge 
knew. 

Mr. Mulloy told me Leedom had Judge 
Wyman’s confidence, and if he said there was 
something wrong, some tampering, the judge 
would believe him. 


Mr. WHEELER. I understood the 
Senator to say a moment ago that he did 
not know of any place where it was nec- 
essary to hire detectives to watch the 
court or to watch the jurors. He cer- 
tainly is mistaken about that. I prose- 
cuted cases in Montana in which we not 
only had one detective but several Gov- 
ernment detectives watching to see that 
nobody got to the jurors to “fix” them. 
I venture the assertion that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, in every im- 
portant case it tries, not only has de- 
tectives, but first checks up on the jurors 
to find out something about them, and 
then checks up very carefully during the 
trial, if the jury is at large, to see that 
nothing is done to tamper with the jury. 
Such is the practice not only in North 


Dakota, but in Chicago. It is the prac- 


tice in Boston, New York, and every other 
large city in the United States. If the 
Government of the United States did not 
follow that practice, it would be ccm- 
pletely derelict in its duty in the prosecu- 
tion of cases. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me ask the Senator 
what such detectives do. What did the 
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detectives do in the cases to which the 
Senator has referred, when he hired 
them? 

Mr. WHEELER. They watched the 
jurors. 

Mr.LUCAS. Did not the Senator have 
confidence in the jurors who were 
selected? 

Mr. WHEELER. I can cite many in- 
stances in which jurors have been “axed.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to know of 
a case of that kind. There has been 
none in my experience. 

Mr. The Senator is not 
so innocent. 

Mr. LUCAS. Neither am I so bold as 
to admit that I know instances in which 
juries have been fixed. 

Mr. WHEELER. I prosecuted two 
prominent lawyers in my State for tam- 
pering with juries. They were convicted, 
and the case went to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, where the convic- 
tion was upheld. They were fined $500 
each. The Senator has lived in and near 
Chicago long enough so that he is not 
merely a babe in arms. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have not been a babe 
in arms since I have been associated with 
the Senator. I have learned much since 
I have been here. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Government of 
the United States would be derelict in 
its duty in any important case it tried if 
it did not watch the jury when the jury 
is at large. Why do courts lock up 
juries? When I was prosecuting cases 
I frequently asked the court to lock up 
a jury so that during the trial no influ- 
ence could be brought to bear. Courts 
lock up juries in Chicago. If there is 
one place in the world where that should 
be done it is in Chicago. ([Laughter.] 

Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. In just a moment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield, and, if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; I do not yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WHEELER] can smear Chicago 
all he pleases—— 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not smearing 
Chicago; I am just stating the facts. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; the Senator has 
smeared Chicago. He has the right to 
do so if he chooses; he can do all the 
smearing he wants to do, and the Sena- 
tor can tell us of his wide experience out 
in the Northwest in employing detectives 
to help watch juries in which he did not 
have any confidence, after he had helped 
select them. He can call me a “babe in 
the woods”; and perhaps I was such until 
I came here and met the Senator. In the 
3 years I have been here I have learned 
many things from the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. I can say that I have 
learned a great deal from the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Not very much. I have 
learned a great deal since I have been 
here, but before coming here I learned 
from my experience in handling prosecu- 
tions in courts of law. However, I have 
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not yet known of any case—and I have 
tried many of them—in which a lawyer 
employed detectives to watch a jury and 
to report to the court on what the jury 
did. 

I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I desire to say only that 
I never was a witness to any such thing 
as has just been described, and I never 
saw any such thing in my life. ButIam 
a student of jurisprudence, and I have 
great respect for the highest court in the 
land. I know that the highest court in 
the land which I respect as the highest 
court in all the world, holds definitely 
that such espionage upon officers of the 
court constitutes an obstruction to the 
due administration of justice. The 
Supreme Court of the United States so 
held in the case of Sinciair v. United 
States (279 U. S. 765). 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution; that has been my un- 
derstanding of the law, as the Senator 
explained it. The Senator from Mon- 
tana, coming from the wild section of 
the Northwest from which he hails, and 
giving the northwestern country of the 
early days, and even of later times, the 
type of reputation he has given it here 
this afternoon, tries to compare Chicago 
with his section, after indicting his own 
section from every angle, and after say- 
ing “Yes; this is what they have to do in 
those Indian countries; they have to 
break into drug stores.” He practically 
says that the country there is so rough 
and tough that before the officers of the 
law would have time to get a warrant 
and legally raid a drug store, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the constitu- 
tion, someone might shoot them while 
they were attempting to have the war- 
rant issued. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from 
Montana has indicted the people of his 
own section of the country and the peo- 
ple of my section and the people of the 
Senator’s section. I have no great repu- 
tation as a barrister, although I have 
a license to practice law and have prac- 
ticed law, and have practiced in the 
criminal courts. We do not watch the 
juries in my section of the country. We 
do not employ anyone to watch them. 
In all the years that I practiced law 
there—and that is now 20 years, with the 
exception of the time I have been in 
public office—I do not recall that anyone 
has ever been charged with tampering 
with a jury or with seeking to corrupt a 
jury. If that is done out in Montana 
because it is rough and wild and wooly, 
let the Senator say it. But let him not at- 
tack the rest of us; because such things 
are not done in our States. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say that I am 
not smearing the city of Chicago by what 
I have said about the people of Montana 
or North Dakota or any other State. I 
am willing to stand on what I have said. 
I say to the Senate that the good people 
of Montana and the good people of North 
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Dakota and of some of the other States 
out there could not have law and order 
because of certain types of citizens who 
came there in the early days. That sec- 
tion of the country was wild and woolly, 
and every decent man and woman in 
those States knows it; and if they were 
here they would verify what I am saying. 

What I have said is that the Govern- 
ment of the United States checks up on 
practically every important case it tries. 
It has its men check up on the venire 
when a case is called, and they get a list 
of the businesses of those persons, what 
they stand for, what their connections 
are, and everything else. Then the Gov- 
ernment has its men present to check up 
on the jury during the trial of the case. 
That has been repeatedly done; I ven- 
ture the assertion that it is being done 
today, and I say that the Government of 
the United States would not be doing its 
full duty, and the prosecutors would not 
be doing their full duty if they did not 
have someone watching to see that there 
was no tampering with juries. 

Mr. LUCAS. Well, I prefer to rely 
upon the Supreme Court. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator can rely 
upon the Supreme Court if he chooses to 
do so. I am saying what is done as a 
practical matter. Senators who have 
been lawyers have tried cases against big 
corporations, and I have tried many such 
cases. Is there any Senator here who 
does not know that the great corpora- 
tions and the railroads of the country 
check up on jurors and bring pressure to 
bear when it is possible to do so? I have 
tried enough cases to know that they do 
that. It is all right to stund on the floor 
of the Senate and say what the Supreme 
Court has done and what it has not 
done, but everyone who has tried per- 
sonal injury cases or other cases against 
great corporations knows that they do 
have detectives checking up on jurors, 
and knows that in the past they have 
been convicted of tampering with juries. 

Here was a political fight, and one of 
the bitterest political fights that ever has 
taken place in the history of any State 
of the Union; a man was being tried, and 
Government money had been freely spent 
out there to “get something on him”; 
thousands and thousands of dollars had 
been spent. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will not yield further 
for a discussion of subject matter that is 
not in the record. 

Mr. WHEELER. So far as I am con- 
cerned I should say that he had a per- 
fectly legitimate right to see that some- 
one was not tampering with a jury by 
which he would be tried. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I can un- 
derstand how the Senator feels the way 
he does about the matter. That is the 
type of argument he has made all after- 
noon. But it is not the type of argument 
that he made a few years ago on this 
same Senate floor when some individuals 
were doing something to the Government 
that they should not have been doing. 
He bases his argument and his conclu- 
sions upon the fact that in North Dakota 
there were certain political turmoils and 
squabbles. I contend that the Senate of 
the United States should not base its 
decision upon such matters. In other 
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words, my position from the beginning 
has been that the facts should speak for 
themselves, An argument that political 
enemies were spending thousands of dol- 
lars and the Federal Government was 
spending thousands of dollars in order to 
get Senator Lancer is without any 
foundation so far as this record is con- 
cerned. 

That is the very thing the Senator 
from Montana is inclined to do; when he 
makes an argument he is liable to stray 
away from the facts, and to become in- 
volved in the indictment of individuals 
upon facts which are not based upon the 
record. There is not one scintilla of evi- 
dence in this record to show that the 
Federal Government ever spent $10,000 
or any other sum of money in attempting 
to prosecute the individual whose case is 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. President, it is nearly 5 o’clock, and 
I should like to suspend the presentation 
soon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall be glad to have 
the Senator suspend at this time. 


UNIFICATION OF ARMED FORCES 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
ever since the disaster at Pearl Harbor 
and the report of the Roberts committee, 
it has been my firm conviction that the 
Senate of the United States should not 
permit the matter to rest, but that the 
appropriate committees of this body 
should make a full investigation in order 
to ascertain whether there is any neces- 
sity for action by Congress, which is 
charged under the Constitution with the 
sole duty and responsibility of providing 
the rules for the government of the 
armed forces of the United States. It 
has always seemed to me, Mr. President, 
that we cannot escape responsibilities 
if in the future any further disasters 
occur which may be occasioned because 
the rules, or the laws in other words, 
which we have laid down for the govern- 
ment of the armed forces of the United 
States are obsolete. 

In the March 14, 1942, issue of Collier’s 
magazine there appears an article by 
Gen. Johnson Hagood, United States 
Army, retired, entitled “Unify Our Fight- 
ing Forces.” I do not know, concerning 
General Hagood’s standing, other than 
that, so far as I am informed, he is a 
respected retired officer and had a bril- 
liant record while in the service. I 
should like to read a paragraph or two 
from the article, in the hope that it may 
attract the attention of the appropriate 
committees of the Senate and of Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

The opening paragraph begins with the 
following words: 

Whatever may have been the shortcomings 
of the admiral and the general at Pearl Har- 
bor, whatever may have been the treachery 
of the Japanese, we must not overlook the 
fact that we invited it all by our total lack 
of a definite line of authority and responsi- 
bility in our system of defense, beginning 
in Washington and extending down to every 
naval base and fortified harbor, at home and 
abroad. 

If the naval bases at New York, Norfolk, 
San Francisco, or Bremerton were attacked 
today, as at Pearl Harbor, there would be no 
one man in charge of the combined land, 
naval, and air forces to whom an order could 
be issued to resist this attack, and there 
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would be no one man in the United States 
short of the President who could issue such 
an order, 

And even if some one man were assigned 
to that duty, as at Hawaii since Pearl Har- 
bor, he would have supreme control only in 
actual battle; plans and preparations for de- 
fense would be made by a complicated organ- 
ization in Washington, over which he or the 
Navy would have no control whatever. 


Listen to this: 


Military secrets are mainly secrets from 
the American people. We fool one another 
but we do not fool the enemy. The Japanese 
knew that we had no inner patrol at Pearl 
Harbor, but Admiral Kimmel did not know it. 
The Japanese knew that we had no outer 
patrol, but General Short did not know it. 
The Japanese high command knew that the 
army watch was to be relieved at 7 o'clock 
on the fatal morning of December 7 but the 
American high command in Washington did 
not know it. 


Now mark this: 

There were six different agencies in charge 
of one phase or another of the Pearl Harbor 
defenses, and each of these agencies received 
its order from a different source. The Army 
alone received orders from several different 
sources. 


Mr. President, insofar as the law gov- 
erning the armed forces and their organi- 
zation in the United States is concerned, 
Congress is responsible, under the Con- 
stitution, and I say that, in the face of 
this article by an officer who, as I under- 
stand, served with distinction in the 
Army, although he is now retired, it seems 
to me it would be a fatal mistake for 


. Congress to rest upon the feeling that the 


report of the Roberts Commission, and 
the court martial of General Short and 
Admiral Kimmel at some time in the dis- 
tant future, will absolve it of responsi- 
bility. ; 

I hope that the appropriate committees 
of this body will inquire into this matter, 
and will ascertain whether the statements 
and charges by General Hagood as to the 
complicated overlapping and obsolete 
character of the laws governing the or- 
ganization of our armed forces are cor- 
rect. He says further: 


The Army alone received orders from sey- 
eral different sources: 

First. Under the law—act of April 30, 
1900—the Governor of the Territory is 
charged with the defense of the Hawaiian 
Islands It is provided by law that in case 
of invasion, or a threat of invasion, the Gov- 
ernor is empowered to declare martial law, 
to turn out the militia, and to call upon the 
commanders of the Army and Navy, in the 
Hawaiian Islands, to assist him in defeating 
the enemy. 

You might say that this law was obsolete 
and that no one pays any attention to laws 
these days anyway. But still, in the identi- 
cal orders sent to the admiral and to the 
general, they were directed to do nothing 
contrary to law, and this presupposes upon 
their part a knowledge of the statutes of the 
United States and of the laws of the Territory 
of Hawaii It places upon them the respon- 
sibility for arriving independently at de- 
cisions as to which laws to obey and which 
laws to disregard. 

Second. The commanding general of the 
Hawaiian Department was charged by the 
War Department with certain responsibilities 
in the matter of defense. This responsibility 
did not cover the whole field. There were 
overlappings and gaps, 

Third. The local commander of the Army 
air forces had certain authority and respon- 
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sibility for defense which came to him 
directly from Washington and not through 
the department commander. 

Fourth. The admiral at Pearl Harbor had 
certain authority and responsibility which 
he got from the Navy Department, which 
overlapped some of that given to the com- 
manding general of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment by the War Department. 

Fifth. There were certain authorities in 
the matter of counterespionage and sabotage 
placed by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
in its local representative in Honolulu 

Sixth, There was an organization for civil- 
lan defense presumably getting instructions 
from the mayor of New York and the wife 
of the President of the United States. 

All of these agencies were in the main co- 
operative, but were in fact competing, one 
with the other, each trying to magnify and 
expand the field of its own operations at the 
expense of the others, The subsequent as- 
signment of Admiral Nimitz to command 
both Army and Navy in Hawali is only a step 
in the right direction. 

EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF 

In the War Department there are the chiefs 
of branches—Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast 
Artillery, and Infantry—who, besides the Air 
Corps and the Chemical Warfare Service, 
were strongly competing as to their relative 
importance in the national defense. The of- 
ficers of these several arms serving in the 
Hawaiian Department have looked beyond 
their immediate commanders and have 
striven for the favor of their respective chiefs 
of branches in Washington, well knowing 
that it is they, and not their transient mili- 
tary commanders in the field, who hold the 
fate of their future. 

There can be no doubt that during the 
past 20 years infantry officers in the Hawaiian 
Department have been much more interested 
in developing a good infantry division than 
they have been in the defense of Pearl 
Harbor. 


Mr. President, I am a layman, I have 
never served upon either the Committee 
on Military Affairs or the Committee on 
Naval Affairs of this body, but I never- 
theless feel a share of responsibility for 
the statutes which we have enacted, or 
the changes which we may have failed to 
make. I do not know whether the state- 
ments made by General Hagood are sup- 
ported by the facts, but I assume that a 
man with his past experience would not 
in a publication make these statements 
unless he believed them to be true. 

I certainly think they put every Mem- 
ber of this body, and in particular I think 
they put the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs and the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of this body, on notice that they should, 
either jointly or severally, conduct a 
thorough inquiry into the “rules for the 
government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces” of the United States, 
to employ the term in the Constitution, 
to ascertain whether or not there is any 
necessity for action on our part to mod- 
ernize and to streamline our organiza- 
tion in the critical situation which con- 
fronts this country. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I have not had the pleas- 
ure of reading the article to which the 
Senator refers. Necessarily, I suppose, 
the article was written perhaps a month 
ago; and that is no criticism of General 
Hagood. I imagine any article which 
was to appear in a magazine of this char- 
acter would have to be written sometime 
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in advance of its publication. Let me 
say to the Senator that last Friday the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
held a hearing. 

We had some half a dozen officers from 
the War Department before us on this 


very matter of reorganization, this very 


matter, as the Senator so well uses the 
term, of streamlining the War Depart- 
ment. I think I can say to the Senator 
and I believe the distinguished senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin] will 
confirm the statement—that much has 
been done in the reorganization of the 
Army to streamline and to modernize it. 

General Hagood refers to the fact that 
some officers in Hawaii perhaps had more 
loyalty to the chiefs of their particular 
branches, whether it happened to be the 
chief of infantry, or the chief of artillery, 
than to the defense of Hawaii itself. I 
might say that in that particular, by 
Executive order of the President, acting 
under the War Powers Act passed by the 
Congress, there are no longer any chiefs 
of the different branches. There is no 
longer a chief of infantry, a chief of ar- 
tillery, or chief of any other branch. 
We now have the Army of the United 
States, with the General Staff, that Gen- 
eral Staff being composed almost equally 
of men from the ground forces and men 
from the air forces, the air forces being 
given practically equal representation 
with the ground forces in this general or 
over-all staff. 

Under that General Staff we have the 
three divisions of the Army, the ground 
forces under one commander, the air 
forces under another commander, and 
the service of supply under another com- 
mander, and of course, from the very 
name “Service of Supply,” it can be 
readily understood that its business is to 
supply both the ground forces and the 
air forces. There has been a very de- 
cided, a very marked step taken in the 
reorganization of the Army toward. its 
modernization and streamlining. 

I will say to the Senator that I imagine 
it would have been impossible for Gen- 
eral Hagood to have known of that re- 
organization at the time the article was 
written, because I am sure the article 
had to be written at least a little while in 
advance of its publication. 

Let me say another thing, if the Sena- 
tor will yield further. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. It is my understanding 
that it is the intention of the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, and of the members of the com- 
mittee, to have meetings frequently, to 
inquire into these very questions. I 
think the distinguished Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, has 
set a very fine example in that respect. 
I think that committee meets at least 
once a week to go into questions of for- 
eign affairs, questions affecting the State 
Department, which might call for legis- 
lation to be initiated by the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. It is my understand- 
ing that the chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee intends to follow that 
example, and at frequent intervals call 
witnesses from the War Department to 
see what is being done. 
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This is the first great step, and I think 
everyone who sat in the Committee on 
Military Affairs last Friday morning was 
deeply impressed with the thought that 
it was an important forward movement 
looking toward the modernization and 
streamlining of our Army. 

I will go further and say that I think 
we have taken a very fine step, so far as 
the Army is concerned, in having this 
over-all staff composed equally of air 
and ground men. What was done when 
that staff was created was to recognize 
that air power constitutes what has been 
called, and aptly called, a third dimen- 
sion. We have three dimensions—the 
ground, the air, and the sea. Under the 
War Department, under the reorganiza- 
tion, the air dimension is given equal 
representation and an equal place with 
the ground and sea dimensions. 

I think we ought to go one step fur- 
ther, I will say to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. We ought to have an over-all 
staff to determine the grand strategy 
and grand policy for all three of these 
dimensions, taking the Navy along with 
the air and the ground forces. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Alabama, 
and I think he is correct in his statement 
that in all probability the article was 
written before the Executive order, to 
which the Senator refers, was issued, and 
of course I know it was written before the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
met last Friday. Let me say, however, 
that I hope the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee will not rest upon the order 
which has been issued, because, as the 
Senator well knows, under pressure cer- 
tain changes can be ordered without ac- 
tually effecting them. There must be a 
change in mental attitude as well as a 
change in paper organization. 

In the second place, I hope there can 
be some meeting between the Military 
Affairs Committee, or a subcommittee 
thereof, and the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, or a subcommittee thereof, for, as 
the Senator from Alabama well knows, 
in the kind of war in which we are now 
engaged there is a question not only of 
reorganization of the two main branches 
of our armed forces, namely, the Army 
and the Navy, but the necessity of bring- 
ing about some sort of actual and effec- 
tive cooperation and coordination of ac- 
tion and command. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator again yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I yield. 

Mr. HILL. That was the very reason 
I said I favor an over-all staff of all three 
of these dimensions. I think we ought to 
have an over-all staff, with an officer as 
chief of that staff—I care not whether he 
happens to be an air man, or a ground 
man, or a water man—who will require 
and enforce proper coordination, and 
who will even go further and see that in 
certain places there shall be proper inte- 
gration. 

We have to fight the war with all our 
armed forces as one great machine, a 
machine composed of air power, land 
power, and sea power. In my opinicn 
the only way to concentrate all that 
power in the best possible way is with an 
over-all staff to plan the grand strategy 
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and the grand policy for all three arms. 
In each and every theater of operations 
there should be a supreme commander, 
whether he be an air man, a land man, 
or a sea man. There should be one su- 
preme commander to make the decisions, 
and to issue orders for all the troops, 
ground, air, and sea, within a particular 
theater of operations. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
know the Senator has given great study 
to the subject, because he has served 
with distinction on the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House and, of course, 
on the Military Affairs Committee of the 
Senate; but, making all due allowances 
for the fact that General Hagood’s ar- 
ticle was written before some of the 
more recent developments, I still contend 
that it is worthy of careful scrutiny and 
attention by every. Senator. I do not 
know enough about it to pass judgment 
upon it; but I shall ask that the draft of 
the bill which he suggests to carry out 
his ideas be incorporated in the-Recorp 
in connection with my remarks. I am 
not endorsing it, but I say, as one Mem- 
ber of this body, that I feel we have some 
responsibility. We cannot pass all these 
matters over to the executive arm of the 
Government, because under the Consti- 
tution we are charged with responsibility 
for the rules governing the armed forces 
of the United States. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think the remarks 
made by the Senator from Wisconsin are 
timely, and no matter whether the arti- 
cle may have been written 20 days or 
more ago, it, too, is timely. It comes 
after the Executive has reorganized the 
land forces. That was a necessary step 
leading up to the unified command spo- 
ken of by General Hagood, of land and 
water. There are some things that must 
be clarified, such as that mine laying, 
which one would naturally think belongs 
to the Navy, really does not. It is under 
the command of the land forces. One 
can imagine the conflict which that nat- 
urally creates. Then there is what the 
Senator from Wisconsin has observed, 
something which is intangible and can- 
not be written into law, but which, it 
seems to me, should be recognized, 
namely, that the staff, that the head hav- 
ing uthority, could cultivate that which 
we may call morale for the lack of a 
better word. At the present time we 
sense a feeling of at least competition 
between the commands, and between the 
enlisted men and the sailors, and it ought 
not to exist, except in a sportsmanlike 
manner. It ought not to exist in a seri- 
ous way. How to overcome that condi- 
tion is a problem, indeed; but I think 
the people of the country are thinking 
along the line—and it is a pretty well 
informed opinion, too— that we should 
unify all these commands permanently, 
and that we should not find ourselves 
obliged to make rules of the game on the 
field of battle alone. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for his observations. 
Among other reasons I have for feeling 
this matter is of such great urgency is 
that, in my opinion, every possible step 
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should be taken in advance of unneces- 
sary sacrifice of the lives of American 
boys. While Congress, of course, in these 
matters must take expert advice, I think 
there has existed a situation in the Army 
and in the Navy, and there exists a situ- 
ation by reason of their being now sepa- 
rate entities, which requires, if any- 
thing effective is to be done, the injection 
of a third party, so to speak, who is sym- 
pathetic, whe desires to bring about only 
constructive results. As I view the mat- 
ter, the Congress can certainly play that 
role and, I think, play it in sympathy with 
the Army and the Navy, and achieve 
something constructive for the people of 
the country and for the armed services 
themselves. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank my colleague for 
giving me an opportunity to enter this 
very illuminating debate. _ 

I have only one suggestion to make. 
Contrary to what would ordinarily be 
gocd policy, I take a page out of Hitler’s 
bock. What did Hitler do? When he 
came into power he saw the very situa- 
tion which has been so dramatically 
brought to our attention at Pearl Harbor. 
There was a lack of cohesion, a lack of 
cooperation. He sensed it. I will say to 
my colleague that he found out the im- 
perative need of having men who are 
not merely navy-minded, army-minded, 
or air-minded. What did he do? He 
took 200 of the finest young men he could 
find, who he thought were going to be 
the generals in this war, and, contrary 
to the military machine of his day. he put 
them into the Navy for a year. He took 
Army men and put them into the Navy 
to make them navy-conscious. After 
they had completed their course in the 
Navy he took them out of the Navy and 
put them into the Air Corps. It was not 
orthodox, but he sensed what we now 
feel, that men who have training along 
certain lines, such as the Army, the 
Navy, or the Air Corps, become exponents 
of a segment of the whole, whereas we 
need men in positions of command who 
do not lean toward one angle or the 
other but who see the whole problem 
from the perspective of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Corps. 

I do not know whether such a plan 
would work now; but if we could take 200 
young commanders out of the Navy and 
put them into the Army, and 200 young 
majors or colonels out of the Army and 
put them into the Navy, and work them 
through so that they would have an over- 
all picture of what is needed in this coun- 
try, if seems to me that such a plan would 
help considerably. 

I thank my colleague for this oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator has made a 
very good point, which is fundamentally 
sound. There ought to be better coopera- 
tion between the Army and Navy in work- 
ing out a defense program. Sometime 
ago I introduced a bill, which was re- 
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ferred to the Naval Affairs Committee, in 
regard to laying mines. An investigation 
of the coast defense of my State showed 
that the Navy Department and the War 
Department both had authority to lay 
mines. It seemed to me that that was not 
a very sound procedure. I understand 
that the Army and the Navy are trying 
to work out the problem. Mine laying in 
the Army relates practically only to 
mines which are laid immediately off- 
shore. Probably when mine laying was 
begun back in the time of the Civil War 
it did not extend for any great distance 
at sea, but when we consider the mine- 
laying activities which the Navy conducts 
today, and the great mine-laying work 
which the Navy did in the last war, when 
it mined the North Sea, closing the sub- 
marine campaign and bringing about the 
mutiny of Wilhelmshaven, we obtain a 
picture of how vast the program may be. 

There is no question that funda- 
mentally mine-laying activities belong to 
the Navy. The Coast Guard might lay 
mines along the coast. However, in time 
of war the Coast Guard goes into the 
Navy. If there is any question about the 
Army laying mines—-and I understand it 
lays very few—there is no question that 
there should be close cooperation between 
the Army and the Navy. Eventually we 
must come to a very close organization. 

The point which I raise is not very 
I bring it out in line with the 
necessity for cooperation, which I am 
sure can be worked out in many fields. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I wish to hasten on, because I do 
not wish to delay the Senate much longer. 
I shall try to conclude in a very few mo- 
ments. I continue reading from the arti- 
cle by General Hagood:. 

The first plan of defense for the Hawaiian 
Islands, other than the seacoast defense, was 
drawn by the Morrison Board. Many years 
later I asked General Morrison if he was satis- 
fied with the plans of his board. His answer 
was, “It was the best we could do under the 
restrictions placed upon us by the War De- 


partment.” I was present when these re- 
strictions were made and I, therefore, 
understood. 


I asked the department commander in 
Honolulu, Gen. W. H. Carter, what he 
thought of the Morrison plan. His reply was 
that it was not a plan to defend Pearl Har- 
bor, it was a plan to keep the city of Hono- 
lulu and the Army from being captured. 
“A better plan,” said he, “would be to take 
the Army back to the United States.” 

I went over the lines with the engineer 
officer, Colonel Bromwell, who did the work. 
He pointed out to me that the plan did not 
include the naval fuel supply but that he 
had ‘moved things over a little so as to bring 
the naval installations 15 yards inside the 
lines. 

That was the beginning. It has been 
that way more or less ever since. 

Generals and admirals in Hawaii before 
Short or Kimmel have quarreled over the 
instructions received from their different 
bosses in Washington, and have found that 
the easiest way was to keep to themselves. 

It was the same in the Philippine Islands. 
The Navy established a base and put a dry- 
dock at the Olongapo although the Army 
said it could not be defended. The Army 
planned to put a coal pile for the Navy on the 
tail of Corregidor but the Navy said they 
would not use it The Army planned to seize 
all the shipping in Manila Bay at the out- 
break of war in order to send its supplies to 
Corregidor, The Navy planned to destroy all 
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this shipping to keep it from falling into the 
hands of the enemy. As far back as 1914, 
under the orders of the department com- 
mander, I was trying to organize joint Army 
and Navy exercises to test the strength of 
Corregidor and Bataan. The admiral of the 
fleet told me that the Navy Department 
would not allow him to participate in these 
exercises because it might be offensive to 
Japan. 

One of the most distinguished generals 
ever in the Philippines was on very bad terms 
with one of the most distinguished admirals. 
They refused to accept each other’s dinner 
invitations. And the general refused point-- 
blank to do something that he was asked to 
do by the Governor General. 

During the past few months I asked an 
officer connected with antiaircraft training 
if he got any cooperation from the Air Corps 
and he replied in the negative. I asked who 
towed the target for antiaircraft practice and 
he replied that no one did; that they had 
authority to hire a civilian plane to fly so 
many hours a week. 

It has been that way, more or less, for the 
past 20 years, and the answer has always been 
that the Air Corps did not have enough planes 
for its own purpose and had none to spare for 
the coast artillery 

Adherents of the Air Corps have spread the 
news that the Air Corps alone could prevent 
an invasion of the United States without any 
assistance from the Navy or from the rest of 
the Army. Navy boosters have said that they 
could do the job alone. And the friends of 
the doughboys have said that, after all, it is 
the bayonet. 

This war has shown the Air Corps to be the 
supreme arm in modern operations, but it 
could never prevail without the support of 
the other branches There must be complete 
and selfless coordination of the land. sea. and 
air by a common superior. 

I have had cooperative conferences with 
naval coastal commanders; but I have never 
seen or heard of a maneuver or of an exercise 
in the United States in which the forces of 
the land, the sea, and the air were combined 
to resist invasion. Some such exercises were 
conducted in the Hawaiian Islands, and I 
am told by Army and Navy officers on the spot 
that they developed the same weaknesse: that 
led to the Hawaiian disaster, but nothing was 
ever done about it. The recent grand maneu- 
vers in the Carolinas were organized on the 
basis that the Navy, the coast defenses, and 
the offshore uir patrol had been destroyed or 
eluded and that the enemy was strongly en- 
trenched in this country as in the Revolution 
and in the War of 1812. 

REGULATIONS THAT NOBODY KNOWS 


The Roberts report makes public a number 
of orders and instructions issued by the War 
and Navy Departments to the general and the 
admiral in Hawaii, which if read in the glare 
of hindsight. make it appear that these two 
Officials were delinquent. 

The layman does not know that the War 
Department issues tons of orders and instruc- 
tions in the name of the Secretary of War 
or the Chief of Staff, which neither of these 
two gentlemen has ever seen. Nor does the 
layman know that generals away from Wash- 
ington receive thousands of orders and in- 
structions that they never read. The stand- 
ing orders and regulations for the training, 
administration, and supply of the Army con- 
tain more words, and are scattered over more 
space, than the revised statutes of the United 
States. No one has ever read them all. 

Within the past 10 months I have asked a 
high-ranking general in the War Department 
how he could get by the President’s Army 
regulations in doing certain things connected 
with the emergency that preceded the war. 
His reply was that he paid no attention to 
regulations. 

The chief of staff of the corps area pointed 
to a file of papers on his desk, and he said to 
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me, “I read the telegrams, but I do not read 
the letters.” 

The Adjutant General of the Army said to 
me a few years ago: “If you should send me 
a telegram requesting immediate action upon 
any important matter I could not get the 
answer back to you within 48 hours, perhaps 
a week, because there would be too many 
people to be consulted.” 

The Roberts report says, in effect, that the 
orders received by the military authorities in 
Hawaii were not interpreted to mean that war 
was imminent. 

Why should orders have to be interpreted? 

Why can’t they be written in plain language 
that an ordinary man of average intelligence 
can understand? 

It is an old joke in the Army that the Gen- 
eral Staff issues orders and then sends them 
down to the Judge Advocate to find out what 
they mean. Almost every important order 
issued by the War Department is subsequent- 
ly followed by an interpretation. In one case 
within the last 2 years, a War Department 
order contained its own interpretation, one 
paragraph stating that the preceding para- 
graph was interpreted to mean so and so. 

The Army has adopted a stilted form of 
expression that no ordinary civilian stenog- 
rapher could take down in shorthand, or 
could transcribe into an acceptable order or 
letter. 

A stop watch is known as a time-interval 
recorder. A gray woolen undershirt is called 
a shirt under wool gray or some such com- 
bination as that, and if you ask for it by the 
wrong name you won't get it. If a young 
and inexperienced medical officer, at an iso- 
lated camp. puts in a sick and wounded re- 
port indicating that Bill Jones was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., it will go back to him in- 
viting his attention to a regulation that says 
it must be Penn., or vice versa. 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr.BONE. Does General Hagood sug- 
gest any sort of formula that Congress 
could write that would not be longer than 
corpus juris that would really lay out 
an understandable program for a group 
that does those things? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am merely cit- 
ing this statement in the hope that it will 
provoke some discussion and some in- 
quiry predicated entirely upon construc- 
tive grounds and designed to bring about 
constructive results. 

The article continues: 


When I was a general at Camp Eustis, Va., 
I asked one of the Assistant Chiefs of Staff 
in Washington to tell me what was meant 
by a certain order that I knew he had written. 
His answer was that it was his job to write 
orders and my job to interpret them. I was 
perfectly certain then, as I am now, that he 
had not visualized the situation out in the 
field and, could not have executed his own 
order in my place. 

The War Department is filled to overflow- 
ing with good men—as good as any that could 
be found in the world, but these men are 
shoved into jobs they know nothing about— 
civilians with civilian assistants command- 
ing the Army, line men doing staff work, and 
staff men doing line work. General Harbord, 
second to Pershing in France, said in his book 
that during the World War there was a certain 
general staff officer running the transporta- 
tion business who did not know any more 
about transportation than the casual passen- 
ger on a Pullman car. No Secretary of War 
has ever served long enough to understand 
the War Department, or to Say yes or no to 
any question without advice. 


Mr. President, I ask that the article, 
as well as the draft of the bill which 
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appears on page 19 of this issue of the 
magazine, be printed in full at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
and proposed bill were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

From Collier's for March 14, 1942] 

Whatever may have been the shortcomings 
of the admiral and the general at Pearl Har- 
bor, whatever may have been the treachery of 
the Japanese, we must not overlook the fact 
that we invited it all by our total lack of a 
definite line of authority and responsibility 
in our system of defense, beginning in Wash- 
ington and extending down to every naval 
base and fortified harbor, at home and abroad. 

If the naval bases at New York, Norfolk, 
San Francisco, or Bremerton were attacked 
today, as at Pearl Harbor, there would be no 
one man in charge of the combined land, 
naval and air forces to whom an order could 
be issued to resist this attack, and there 
would be no one man in the United States 
short of the President who could issue such 
an order And even if some one man were 
assigned to that duty, as at Hawaii since Pearl 
Harbor, he would have supreme control only 
in actual battle; plans and preparations for 
defense would be made by a complicated 
organization in Washington, over which he 
or the Navy would have no control whatever. 

Military secrets are mainly secrets from the 
American people. We fool one another but 
we do not fool the enemy. The Japanese 
knew that we had no inner patrol at Pearl 
Harbor, but Admiral Kimmel did not know 
it. The Japanese knew that we had no outer 
patrol, but General Short did not know it. 
The Japanese high command knew that the 
Army watch was to be relieved at 7 o’clock on 
the fatal morning of December 7, but the 
American high command in Washington did 
not know it. 

There were six different agencies in charge 
of one phase or another of the Pearl Harbor 
defenses, and each of these agencies received 
its orders from a different source. The Army 
alone received orders from several different 
sources: 

First. Under the law—act of April 30, 1900— 
the Governor of the Territory is charged with 
the defense of the Hawailan Islands. It is 
provided by law that in case of invasion, or 
a threat of invasion, the Governor is em- 
powered to declare martial law, to turn out 
the militia, and to call upon the commanders 
of the Army and Navy in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands to assist him in defeating the enemy. 

You might say that this law was obsolete 
and that no one pays any attention to laws 
these days anyway. But still, in the identical 
orders sent to the admiral and to the general, 
they were directed to do nothing contrary to 
law, and this presupposes upon their part a 
knowledge of the statutes of the United States 
and of the laws of the Territory of Hawaii. 
It places upon them the responsibility for 
arriving independently at decisions as to 
which laws to obey and which laws to dis- 
regard. = 

Second, The commanding general of the 
Hawaiian Department was charged by the 
War Department with certain responsibilities 
in the matter of defense. This responsibility 
did not cover the whole field. There were 
overlappings and gaps. 

Third. The local commander of the Army 
air forces had certain authority and respon- 
sibility for defense which came to him di- 


rectly from Washington and not through the 
department commander. 


Fourth. The admiral at Pearl Harbor had 
certain authority and responsibility, which 
he got from the Navy Department, which 
overlapped some of that given to the com- 
manding general of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment by the War Department. 

Fifth. There were certain authorities in the 
matter of counterespionage and sabotage 
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placed by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
in its local representative in Honolulu. 

Sixth. There was an organization for civil- 
ian defense presumably getting instructions 
from the mayor of New York and the wife 
of the President of the United States. 

All of these agencies were in the main co- 
operative, but were in fact competing, one 
with the other, each trying to magnify and 
expand the field of its own operations at the 
expense of the others. The subsequent as- 
signment of Admiral Nimitz to command both 
Army and Navy in Hawaii is only a step in 
the right direction. 

EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELP 


In the War Department there are the chiefs 
of branches—Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast 
Artillery and Infantry—who, besides the Air 
Corps and the Chemical Warfare Service, 
were strongly competing as to their relative 
importance in the National Defense. The 
officers of these several arms, serving in the 
Hawaiian Department have looked beyond 
their ‘immediate commanders and have 
striven for the favor of their respective chiefs 
of branches in Washington, well knowing that 
it is they and not their transient military 
commanders in the field who hold the fate 
of their future. 

There can be no doubt that during the past 
20 years infantry officers in the Hawaiian 
Department have been much more interested 
in developing a good infantry division than 
they have been in the defense of Pearl Harbor. 

The first plan of defense for the Hawaiian 
Islands, other than the seacoast defense, was 
drawn by the Morrison Board. Many years 
later I asked General Morrison if he was satis- 
fied with the plans of his board His answer 
was, “It was the best we could do under the 
restrictions placed upon us by the War 
Department.” I was present when these re- 
strictions were made and I therefore under- 
stood. 

I asked the department commander in 
Honolulu, General W. H. Carter, what he 
thought of the Morrison plan. His reply was 
that it was not a plan to defend Pearl Harbor, 
it was a plan to keep the city of Honolulu 
and the Army from being captured. “A bet- 
ter plan,” said he, “would be to take the 
Army back to the United States,” 

I went over the lines with the Engineer 
officer, Colonel Bromwell, who did the work. 
He pointed out to me that the plan did not 
include the naval fuel supply but that he 
had moved things over a little so as to bring 
the naval installations 15 yards inside the 
lines. 

That was the beginning. It has been that 
way more or less ever since. 

Generals and admirals in Hawaii before 
Short or Kimmel have quarreled over the 
instructions received from their different 
bosses in Washington, and have found that 
the easiest way was to keep to themselves. 

It was the same in the Philippine Islands. 
The Navy established a base and put a dry- 
dock at the Olongapo although the Army said 
it could not be defended. The Army planned 
to put a coal pile for the Navy on the tail of 
Corregidor but the Navy said they would not 
use it. The Army planned to seize all the 
shipping in Manilla Bay at the outbreak of 
war in order to send its supplies to Corregi- 


dor. The Navy planned to destroy all this 


shipping to keep it from falling into the hands 
of the enemy. As far back as 1914, under the 
orders of the department commander, I was 
trying to organize joint Army and Navy exer- 
cises to test the strength of Corregidor and 
Bataan. The admiral of the fleet told me 
that the Navy Department would not allow 
him to participate in these exercises because 
it might be offensive to Japan. 

One of the most distinguished generals 
ever in the Philippines was on very bad terms 
with one of the most distinguished admirals. 
They refused to accept each other's dinner 
invitations. And the general refused point- 
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blank to do something that he was asked to 
do by the Governor General. 

During the past few months I asked an 
officer connected with antiaircraft training 
if he got any cooperation from the Air Corps 
and he replied in the negative I asked who 
towed the target for antiaircraft practice and 
he replied that no one did; that they had 
authority to hire a civilian plane to fly so 
many hours a week. 

It has been that way, more or less, for the 
past 20 years, and the answer has always been 
that the Air Corps did not have enough 
planes for its own purpose and had none to 
spare for the Coast Artillery. 

Adherents of the Air Corps have spread the 
news that the Air Corps alone could prevent 
an invasion of the United States without any 
assistance from the Navy or from the rest of 
the Army. The Navy boosters have said that 
they could do the job alone. And the friends 
of the doughboys have said that, after all, it 
is the bayonet. 

This war has shown the Air Corps to be 
the supreme arm in modern operations, but 
it could never prevail without the support of 
the other branches. There must be com- 
plete and selfless coordination of the land, 
sea, and air by a common superior 

I have had cooperative conferences with 
naval coastal commanders; but I have never 
seen or heard of a maneuver or of an exercise 
in the United States in which the forces of 
the land, the sea, and the air were combined 
to resist invasion. Some such exercises were 
conducted in the Hawaiian Islands, and 1 am 
told by Army and Navy officers on the spot 
that they developed the same weaknesses that 
led to the Hawaiian disaster, but nothing was 
ever done about it. The recent grand maneu- 
vers in the Carolinas were organized on the 
basis that the Navy, the coast defenses, and 
the offshore air patrol had been destroyed 
or eluded and that the enemy was strongly 
entrenched in this country as in the Revolu- 
tion and in the War of 1812. 


REGULATIONS THAT NOBODY KNOWS 


The Roberts report makes public a number 
of orders and instructions issued by the War 
and Navy Departments to the general and the 
admiral in Hawaii, which if read in the glare 
of hindsight make it appear that these two 
officials were delinquent. 

The layman does not know that the War 
Department issues tons of orders and in- 
structions, in the name of the Secretary of 
War or the Chief of Staff, which neither of 
these two gentlemen has ever seen. Nor does 


the layman know that generals away from 


Washington receive thousands of orders and 
instructions that they never read. The 
standing orders and regulations for the train- 
ing, administration, and supply of the Army 
contain more words and are scattered over 
more space than the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. No one has ever read them all. 
Within the past 10 months I have asked a 
high-ranking general in the War Department 
how he could get by the President's Army 
Regulations in doing certain things connect- 
ed with the emergency that preceded the war. 
His reply was that he paid no attention to 
regulations. 

The Chief of Staff of the Corps Area point- 
ed to a file of papers on his desk and he said 
to me, “I read the telegrams but I do not 
read the letters.” 

The Adjutant General of the Army said to 
me a few years ago: “If you should send me 
a telegram requesting immediate action upon 
any important matter I could not get the 
answer back to you within 48 hours, perhaps 
a week, because there would be too many 
people to be consulted.” 

The Roberts report says, in effect, that the 
orders received by the military authorities in 
Hawali were not interpreted to mean that 
War was imminent. 

Why should orders have to be interpreted? 
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Why can’t they be written in plain lan- 
guage that an ordinary man of average in- 
telligence can understand? 

It is an old joke ‘n the Army that the 
General Staff issues orders and then sends 
them down to the Judge Advocate to find 
out what they mean. Almost every impor- 
tant order issued by the War Department is 
subsequently followed by an interpretation. 
In one case within the last 2 years, a War 
Department order contained its own inter- 
pretation, one paragraph stating that the 
preceding paragraph was interpreted to mean 
so and so. 

The Army has adopted a stilted form of 
expression that no ordinary civilian stenog- 
rapher could take down in shorthand, or 
couid transcribe into an acceptable order or 
letter. A stop watch is known as a time- 
interval recorder. A gray woolen undershirt 
is called a shirt under wool gray or some such 
combination as that, and if you ask for it by 
the wrong name you won't get it. If a young 
and inexperienced medical officer, at an iso- 
lated camp, puts in a sick and wounded re- 
port indicating that Bill Jones was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., it will go back to him 
inviting his attention to a regulation that 
says it must be Penn., or vice versa. 

When I was a general at Camp Eustis, Va., 
I asked one of the Assistant Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington to tell me what was meant by a 
certain order that I knew he had written. 
His answer was that it was his job to write 
orders and my job to interpret them. I was 
perfectly certain then, as I am now, that he 
had not visualized the situation out in the 
fieid and could not have executed his own 
order in my place. 

The War Department is filled to overflowing 
with good men—as good as any that could be 
found in the world, but these men are shoved 
into jobs they know nothing about—civilians 
with civilian assistants commanding the 
Army, line men doing staff work, and staff 
men doing line work. General Harbord, sec- 
ond to Pershing in France, said in his book 
that during the World War there was a cer- 
tain General Staff officer running the trans- 
portation business who did not know any 
more about transportation than the casual 
passenger on a Pullman car. No Secretary of 
War has ever served long enough to under- 
stand the War Department, or to say yes or no 
to any question without advice. 

In the case of the seacoast defenses, or 
what is known now under the resounding 
title of the coastal frontier, a president of 
the Army War College (an infantry officer) 
said to me, “The permanent fortifications 
are finished—you must depend upon the mo- 
bile artillery.” Another infantry officer, pres- 
ident of the Army War College, and after- 
ward Chief of Staff. said that the coast ar- 
tillery got too much of the Army’s money, got 
all the best stations in time of peace, and too 
many of the best commissions in time of war. 
He prepared a bill to make it unlawful for a 
coast artillery officer or soldier to serve with 
mobile troops in time of war, but it did not 
prevent mobile Army generals from com- 
manding great coastal frontiers. 

Our present system of seacoast defense was 
laid out by the Endicott Board in 1886. Great 
progress was made for 25 years but after 
that the whole schedule was stalled, largely 
because of the jealousies of the mobile arms— 
the infantry, the cavalry, and the field ar- 
tillery, all of which I have commanded for 
years, and which I love. 

Men, women, and children of the Coast 
Artillery for years have been chided with not 
belonging to the Army. The plan I advocate 
here will be to turn the Coast Artillery over 
to the Navy. A hundred thousand men, or 
two hundred thousand, at most, could do the 
job. The marines know the taste and feel of 
salt water. They are self-contained and can 
provide themselves with food, shelter, or 
clothing. The Navy cannot defend itself in 
port any more than a horse could run a race 
in a stable. But the Navy can control the 
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marines, and the marines can defend the 
Navy. 

The Army, relieved of all responsibility for 
the static defense of the ports, as Pershing’s 
army was in France, could then be organized 
into proper, tactical units, and the War De- 
partment, now a fifty-year patchwork of 
error, mutual mistrust and jealousy, could be 
reorganized along functional lines, with com- 
petent men in every branch, to wit: Tactics, 
Supply, and Administration, with the Air 
Corps and the National Guard standing by 
as special services, each requiring special 
organization. 

This was the plan that met the unanimous 
approval of Pershing’s “War Department in 
France,” organized at Tours with General J. 
G. Harbord (afterward president, Radio Cor- 
poration of America) in command, and with 
this writer as his Chief of Staff. That is the 
way it was visualized and urged for adoption 
in October of 1918, by the men then bearing 
upon their shoulders the heavy responsibility 
for victory or defeat. It was a plan equally 
acceptable to Harbord’s General Staff, to big 
businessmen like Atterbury, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; Dawes, our General Purchas- 
ing Agent (afterward Vice President); Lord, 
afterward Director of the Budget; Wood, 
afterward president of Sears, Roebuck; and 
to the best that the Army could provide as the 
Chiefs of Services in Washington after the 
war—Rogers, the Quartermaster General; 
Williams, the Chief of Ordnance; Jadwin, the 
Chief of Engineers; Ireland, the Surgeon 
General; Hull, the Judge Advocaté; and Bash, 
our Adjutant General who was afterward the 
Quartermaster General 

On page 19 of this issue of Collier's is a 
prescription for the cure of this dreadful 
confusion. 

Be it enacted, eto.— 

SECTION 1, That the War and Navy Depart- 
ments are hereby combined into a single de- 
partment to be known as the Department of 
National Defense; and hereafter there shall 
be a Minister of Defense, who under the di- 
rection of the President shall have supervi- 
sion and control of the land, the naval, and 
the air forces of the United States. 

Sec. 2. Command of the Navy: The Navy 
shall be commanded by a naval officer who 
shall have the rank and title of the Admiral 
of the Navy. The offices of Secretary of the 
Navy, Under Secretary of the Navy, and all 
Assistant Secretaries of the Navy are hereby 
abolished and the duties thereof transferred 
to the Admiral of the Navy, with the excep- 
tion of such duties of a civil or of a political 
nature as may, in the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, be transferred to the Minister of 
Defense. 

Sec. 3. The seacoast fortifications: The sea- 
coast fortifications are hereby transferred to 
the Navy. The President is directed to estab- 
lish fortified areas, which shall include the 
Hawaiian Islands, the Canal Zone, all forti- 
fied harbors and naval bases in the United 
States and the waters adjacent thereto, and 
all fortified harbors and naval bases beyond 
the seas owned or leased by the United States. 
All such fortified areas shall be under the 
command of the Admiral of the Navy, and 
the troops for the defense thereof shall be 
provided by the Marine Corps. And if at any 
time the troops of the Marine Corps are not 
sufficient for that purpose, the President shall 
detach from the Army, and attach to the 
Marine Corps, such number of troops as may 
be necessary: Provided, That the command, 
administration, and supply of the troops of 
the fortified areas shall remain with the Ma- 
rine Corps under the direction of the Admiral 
of the Navy: And provided, That the Presi- 
dent may, in his discretion, transfer qualified 
officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men of 
the Army to the Navy and to the Marine 
Corps, without loss of rank. 

SEC. 4. The Commandant of the Marine 
Corps shall have the rank of general, and 
there shall be added to the Marine Corps such 
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number of generals, lieutenant generals, and 
other officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men, as may, in the discretion of the Admiral 
of the Navy, be necessary to meet the present 
emergency. 

Sec. 5. Command of the Army: The Army 
shall be commanded by an Army officer who 
shall have the rank and title of the General 
of the Army The offices of Secretary of War, 
Under Secretary of War, and of all Assistant 
Secretaries of War are hereby abolished and 
the duties thereof transferred to the General 
of the Army, with the exception of such 
duties of a civil or a political nature as may, 
in the discretion of the President, be trans- 
ferred to the Minister of Defense. 

Sec. 6. Consolidation of the Army: The 
Army shall hereafter consist of the General 
of the Army, the General Staff, the line, the 
Air Corps, and the Staff. 

Src. 7. The General Staff: The General 
Staff shall consist of the Director General of 
Tactics, the Commissary General of Supply, 
The Adjutant General, the Chief of the Air 
Corps, and the Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau, together with such number of direc- 
tors of tactics, supply officers, and adjutants 
as the General of the Army may deem neces- 
sary for service at corps area or department 
headquarters, or in the field. The Director 
General of Tactics, the Commissary General 
of Supply, and The Adjutant General shall 
have the rank of lieutenant general. The 
Chief of the Air Corps shall have the rank of 
general. The Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau and all other officers of the General 
Staff shall have the rank of their grades as 
now provided by law 

Sec. 8. The director general of tactics, 
under the direction of the general of the 
Army, shall have charge of military intelli- 
gence and war plans, and supervision over 
the training and combat of all troops except 
those of the Air Corps, and he may have as his 
assistants such inspectors of Cavalry, Artil- 
lery, Infantry, and other arms, as the general 
of the Army may direct; provided that noth- 
ing in this act nor any other act shall relieve 
the commanders in the field of their responsi- 
bility for the training and combat of the 
troops under their command. 

Sec. 9. The commissary general of sup- 
ply, under the direction of the general of 
the Army, shall have supervision and con- 
trol of the supply of the Army, and over all 
supply departments and agencies thereof, 
except as otherwise provided for the Air 
Corps. He shal] have as his principal assist- 
ants and advisers the chiefs of all supply 
departments and agencies of the Army, to 
wit: the General Purchasing Agent, the Quar- 
termaster General, the Chief of Ordnance, 
the Chief of Engineers, the Director of Trans- 
portation, the Surgeon General, and the Chief 
of Finance, whose duties shall be redistrib- 
uted and assigned as the general of the Army 
may direct. 

Sec. 10. The Adjutant General, under the 
direction of the general of the Army, shall 
have charge of the correspondence, orders, 
and records of the Army, the procurement of 
men, including promotion, transfer, and 
assignment, military discipline, and police. 
He shall have as his principal assistants and 
advisers, The Assistant Adjutant General, the 
Judge Advocate General, the Inspector Gen- 
eral, the Provost Marshal, and the Chief 
Chaplain, whose duties shall be redistributed 
and assigned as the general of the Army may 
direct. 

Sec. 11. The Chief of the Air Corps, under 
the direction of the general of the Army, 
shall have command of the air forces of the 
Army, and shall have charge of their training, 
administration, and supply, and their com- 
bat except as may be otherwise assigned by 
the general of the Army to commanders in 
the field. 

Src, 12. The Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau, under the direction of the General of 
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the Army, shall have such duties as are now 
prescribed by law. 

Sec. 13 Reduction of the War Department: 
The following officers are abolished, and their 
present duties and incumbents shall be dis- 
tributed among the other arms and services, 
without loss of rank or pay, as the General 
of the Army may direct, to wit: The Chief of 
Staff together with his deputies and assist- 
ants, the Chief of Cavalry, the Chief of Field 
Artillery, the Chief of Coast Artillery, the 
Chief of Infantry, the Chief Signai Officer, and 
the Chief of the Chemical Warfare Service. 

Sec. 14. The line of the Army: The Cavalry, 
the Field Artillery, the Coast Artillery, and 
the Infantry are hereby abolished as separate 
arms, and shall hereafter cnstitute a single 
force, which together with such other troops 
as may be temporarily attached thereto, shall 
be known as the line of the Army, and shall 
be assigned to duty as the General of the 
Army may direct. During the present emer- 
gency, it shail include such generals, lieuten- 
ant generals, and other officers as may be 
nominated by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate. 

Src. 15. The staff: The staff of the Army 
shall consist of all officers, warrant officers, and 
enlisted men, and of all departments and 
agencies of the Army, now or hereafter au- 
thorized by law. other than the General of 
the Army, the General Staff, and the line as 
provided by sections 5, 7, and 14 of this act, 
except those of the Air Corps. 

Sec. 16. All acts contrary to the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed: Provided, 
That during the period of transition, the 
President, in his discretion, may temporarily 
continue such offices, departments, and 
agencies, and may establish such rules for the 
government and regulation of the land, the 
navai, and the air forces as he may deem 
expedient in the execution of this act. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, I 
apologize to the Senate for having de- 
tained it so late in the day. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to consider executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


Tke PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Doxey in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations and a convention, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mitte2s. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of R. M. Evans to be a member of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William Jennings Bryan, Jr., to 
be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district No. 27. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Callis H. Atkins, to be assistant 
sanitary engineer in the United States 
Public Health Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations of postmas- 
ters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmas- 
ters are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the Executive Cal- 
endar, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of all nomi- 
nations this day confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative_ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 37 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
March 10, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 9 (legislative day of March 
5), 1942: 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


Daniel B. Shields, of Utah, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Utah. Mr. 
Shields is now serving in this office under an 
appointment which expired February 1, 1942. 

James O. Carr, of North Carolina, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern district 
of North Carolina. Mr. Carr is now serving in 
this office under an appointment which ex- 
pired March 4, 1942. 

Philip F. Herrick, of Puerto Rico, to be 
United States attorney for Puerto Rico, vice 
Hon. A. Cecil Snyder, resigned. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Gilbert Mecham, of Utah, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Utah. Mr. 
Mecham is now serving in this office under 
an appointment which expired February 1, 
1942, 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The following-named employees of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to be aide, with 
rank of ensign, in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey: 

Edward G. Cunney V. Ralph Sobieralski 
Robert il. Randall, Jr. Raymond M. Stone 
G. Albion Smith Lorin F. Woodcock 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 9 (legislative day of 


| March 5), 1942: 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
R. M. Evans to be a member of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


William Jennings Bryan, Jr., to be collector 
of customs for customs collection district No. 
27, with headquarters at Los Angeles, Calif. 
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UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Callis H. Atkins to be an assistant sanitary 
engineer in the United States Public Health 
Service. 
POSTMASTERS 
TEXAS 
Merle L. Alexander, Allred. 
Sallie C. Milburn, Bryson. 
Jesse C. Estlack, Clarendon. 
John 8 Cochran, Coahoma. 
Aubrey I. Chapman, Columbus. 
Virgil E. Wootton, Hunt. 
Harley Arnold, Maud. 
William G Abernathy, Palo Pinto. 
Cora Anderson, South Houston. 
Simon D. Hay, Sudan. 
James R, Oliver, Wells. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 9, 1942 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who art perfect in love, pur- 
ity, and power, we thank Thee that Thy 
providence abides through every change. 
Pity us if from our hearts no prayers 
arise and ro thanks are returned for the 
bounties which Thou dost bestow upon 
us. Have mercy upon us if we fail to give 
out charity and sympathy and are un- 
mindful that religion and morality are 
the dominant supports of our country 
Blessed Lord, we would know that the 
fadeless virtues are those we contribute 
in self-forgetting service for God and 
native land. 

Heavenly Father, we earnestly pray for 
our own America that in this hour she 
may break every chain of earthly indul- 
gence, of vain ambition, and of callous 
indifference as becomes a free Christian 
people, Forgive us our pride, our vaunt- 
ed boasting, and bring all men to their 
intelligence, to their self-control, that 
the spirit of unity and the desire to serve 
shall become imperative and the doorway 
of hope shall be thrown wider and wider 
to all men. Oh, let us lay aside every 
weight and the sin that doth so easily 
beset us and let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us. 

“Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 
Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Sat- 
urday, March 7, 1942, was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor, and to include therewith an edi- 
torial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 
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THE HOLDING COMPANY ACT 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill authorizing the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
suspend during the existing emergency 
the so-called death-sentence provisions 
of the Public Utilities Holding Company 
Act. 

This is desirable legislation for several 
important reasons, and since it author- 
izes without compelling the suspension 


‘of the death-sentence provisions, there is 


no possibility of harmful results. 

These provisions, if rigidly enforced, 
would force the public sale, under present 
adverse conditions, of numerous utility 
operating companies. Such sales would 
necessarily be at distress prices, resulting 
in excessive and unjust losses to the many 
thousands of investors, including large 
numbers of persons of smal] means who 
own stock in the holding companies. now 
owning these properties. There is no 
good reason for Congress to create such 
losses. 

Another strong argument against 
compelling these sales of operating-com- 
pany stocks at bargain-counter prices is 
the resultant damage +o market values of 
other operating-company stocks. When- 
ever a stock of a well-known company is 
marked down excessively the stocks of 
similar companies inevitably suffer. 

A third and equally forcible argument 
against forcing the immediate sale of 
these operating-company stocks under 
the death-sentence requirements is that 
public funds would be absorbed which 
could find much better employment in 
Government bonds or other investments 
really needed in our war activities. 


J believe that this authorization to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission will 
enable that body to act wisely and help- 
fully in the existing emergency. 

Text of bill as introduced on March 9, 1942. 
Referred to Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. By Mr. PADDOCK} 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 11 of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 (which 
requires the taking of action to bring about 
the simplification of public-utility holding- 
company systems), the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission is hereby authorized to 
suspend the exercise of its functions and 
duties under such section to such extent as, 
in its judgment, will be not inconsistent with 
the public interest. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
excerpts from two newspapers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, SmirH of Washington addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a letter from Judge R. V. 
Fletcher, vice president and general 
counsel of the Association of American 
Railroads. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE DIES COMMITTEE 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. I have 
two requests to submit: First, to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp and include certain editorials; and, 
second, to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I read from the printed copy of 
the hearings before the Rules Commit- 
tee, February 11, 1942, at page 47: 

Mr. Dies. * * Do you know that Hitler 
and the Nazi government filed a protest with 
the Department of State against the Dies 
committee, asking for its discontinuance? 
That was comparatively recent. 


And on page 48: 

Mr. Dres. The Government of Germany pro- 
tested against the work of the Dies com- 
mittee, asking for its discontinuance before 
we became involved in war 


I now read from a letter sent to me by 
Sumner Welles, Acting Secretary of State, 
on February 24, 1942: 

With reference to the question contained 
in the postscript of your letter, whether the 
German Government protested to our Gov- 
ernment against the activities of the Dies 
committee and requested its discontinuance, 
the Department has been unable to find any 
record of such a protest. 


Let us never forget that the chairman 
of the Dies committee is the man who is 
so frequently and so favorably quoted on 
the propaganda broadcasts of our deadly 
enemies. ji 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Does not 
the gentleman believe that Hitler would 
like to have the Dies committee abol- 
ished? 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Reply- 
ing to the gentleman, I may say that the 
Nazi propaganda broadcasts quote the 
gentleman from Texas favorably and 
frequently. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Appendix of 
the Record and include an editorial on 
Government press agents. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. CLEVENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Appendix of the RECORD.) 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial; and also I ask 
unanimous consent to delete a part or all 
of the remarks I made on March 2. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. McGexHee addressed the House. 
His reraarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include ex- 
cerpts from editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr..GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include a letter 
from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. : 

There was no Objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix and include ex- 
cerpts from a broadcast by H. V. Kalten- 
born on March 1, 1942. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


WISCONSIN FARMERS SPEAK 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STEVENSON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceive many letters from my farmer con- 
stituents giving vent to their feelings in 
reference to what is going on in the 
Nation. I want to read one of these 
letters: 


Without objection, it 


HOLLANDALE, WIS. 
Hon. WiLLIaAM H. STEVENSON, 
Congressman, Third Wisconsin District, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I should like to know why—with 
the so-called shortage of milk, and other 
dairy products—why should milk take a 15- 
cent drop per hundredweight just as soon 
as the farmers get a few pounds to sell. 
I have not noticed any drop in prices on 
anything we have to buy with the proceeds 
from the milk And also eggs are going 
down, with a supposed shortage of eggs, and 
the hatcheries starting to use millions of 
eggs for hatching of baby chicks. 

I think it would be all right to look into 
these matters. It don’t seem right that 
farmers should be asked to produce more, 
with less help to do it with, and have to 
take less and less for products especially 
asked to step up production on, while the 
Congressmen vote themselves a pension. 
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Why not the farmers a pension also, who 
have always footed the bills can go hang. 
You don't dare to read this on the floor 
of Congress, 
Yours truly, 
Oscar C. STINER. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
short article on How Oregon Women 
Mobolize, by Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, ap- 
pearing in the Oregon Journal on Febru- 
ary 26, this year. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. ANGELL]? - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. MICHENER]? 

There was no objection. 


ATTEMPT TO BRING HARRY BRIDGES TO 
JUSTICE THWARTED 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. LELAND M. Forp]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
for the past 24% or 3 years there have 
been many attempts to bring Harry 
Bridges to justice. There seems to be 
some mysterious hold that he has on 
influential sources that protects him, re- 
gardless of what he may do. 

All Members of this House certainly 
are familiar with this case and they 
showed what they thought of it by their 
overwhelming vote. In a finding of facts, 
the only man ever qualified to hear such 
facts found Bridges guilty. He was again 
whitewashed by subordinate employees, 
who might have been subject to pressure. 
To the defenders of Bridges, whoever 
they may be, I am saying this, that 
Bridges is more dangerous today, during 
war period, than he was in peace. 

I have been endeavoring since January 
16 to get a hearing on my Resolution 
No. 401, pertaining to Bridges, from the 
Rules Committee. Despite the fact that 
some 10 members of this committee have 
indicated to me they would be glad to 
give me a hearing, on account of the per- 
sonal opinion of the chairman this hear- 
ing has not been called. 

The chairman assumes a great deal 
when he undertakes, if he does, to act for 
the other members on that committee. 
The chairman is either right or wrong in 
denying me this hearing. If he is right 
in his all-out knowledge that he should 
personally decide all these things, then 
this country can save a great deal of 
money by sending the other 434 Congress- 
men home. 

If he is wrong, this hearing should be 
granted. 

THE RULES COMMITTEE 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. SABATH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, answering 
the gentleman from California, may I say 
that I do not set myself above the House 
or the membership thereof. Every Mem- 
ber outside of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia knows that I have complied with 
all requests for hearings which are pos- 
sible. Unfortunately he wants a com- 
mittee appointed to investigate condi- 
tions which have had the attention of 
our courts and departments for the last 
2 years. I would be only too pleased to 
give him a hearing, but the committee 
has over 40 different resolutions pending 
now that were introduced before his. 

The gentleman is not satisfied with 
making the attacks on me here in the 
House. On February 11 he addressed a 
letter to me complaining that, although 
some members of the Rules Committee 
agreed that he be given a hearing, I re- 
fused to do so, and quoted my letter of 
January 17 stating “that he would be 
heard as soon as hearings on other reso- 
lutions were concluded.” But even be- 
fore I had a chance to read his letter I 
read the same in the Chicago Tribune, 
which is always pleased to criticize. 

A few days ago he again called and 
threatened to take the matter up on the 
floor of the House, to which I answered 
that it was satisfactory to me, that all I 
desired was to be notified when he does. 
I leave it to the House whether there is 
any justification for his complaint as to 
my refusal to grant a hearing for 
creating another committee to investi- 
gate the proceedings and activities re- 
garding the deportation of Harry Bridges. 

I wish to add that this is the second 
time during my chairmanship where a 
complaint has been lodged against my 
refusal to grant hearings. Personally I 
feel that if I should act and report all 
resolutions for creating committees, the 
House could be kept busy. But as I rec- 
ognize many of these resolutions are in- 
troduced only for effect, I am obliged to 
use my judgment in saving the time of 
the House and also of the Members from 
a multiplicity of such resolutions. 

I am confident that no Member will 
arise and justly charge that he has not 
been afforded an opportunity to be heard 
by the Rules Committee on any applica- 
tion whenever conditions and time per- 
mitted. As it is, I repeat, there are before 
the Rules Committee about 40 resolutions 
and applications for rules, and it is im- 
possible to act upon all of them. There- 
fore only those of real importance are 
taken up and hearings granted. 

However, the House knows this is not 
the first time that the gentleman from 
California has called attention to Bridges’ 
status. I venture to say that at least 20 
times before he has talked about the very 
same matter. 

At this time I think matters of greater 
importance deserve consideration, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the Appeal 
Board has acted adversely to the gentle- 
man’s viewpoint and the matter is now 
receiving consideration by the Attorney 
General. Furthermore I feel that the 
passing of any such measure by Congress 
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would be held to be a bill of attainder, 
prohibited by the Constitution of the 
United States, and on that point in the 
near future I shall submit a brief that 
will bear out not only my contention but 
that of real constitutional lawyers on the 
subject. 
(Here the gavel fell.] 


PVT. ARCHIE R. GURKIN, OF PINETOWN, 
N C. 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bonner]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
there appeared in the Star and other 
morning papers a picture of a splendid 
North Carolinian typifying the young 
manhood of today who are now defend- 
ing our Nation. ‘The picture is of Pvt. 
Archie R. Gurkin, of Pinetown, N. C., son 
of one of North Carolina’s outstanding 
families. He was the first casualty at 
Pearl Harbor. Though shot through the 
chest and back, thanks to our good Med- 
ical Corps, Gurkin has recovered and 
returned to duty. The spirit demon- 
strated by this North Carolinian, who 
was born and reared near my home town 
of Washington, N. C., is the same spirit 
that will win this war, and I say God- 
speed to him and others engaged in this 
mission. ' 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include an article by Owen L. Scott 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
of yesterday. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. WOODRUFF]? 

There was no objection. 


THELMA CARRINGER AND OTHERS—VETO 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H DOC. NO. 655) 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays be- 
fore the House the following veto mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 4010, a bill for the relief of 
Thelma Carringer and others. 

It is the purpose of the bill to pay the 
sum of $1,500 to Thelma Carringer, 
widow of A. M. Carringer; the sum of 
$500 to Burt Savage; the sum of $550 to 
J. A. Cearly; and the sum of $1,700 to 
Frank A. Fain, by reason of the death 
of Carringer, personal injuries to Sav- 
age. and payments in the nature of 
awards to Cearly and Fain, all in con- 
nection with the apprehension of three 
bandits who robbed the post office at 
Coker Creek, Tenn., of $11.64 on October 
7, 1930. 

At the request of the postmaster at 
Coker Creek, Carringer, the chief of po- 
lice of the nearby town of Murphy, N. C., 
with the assistance of Fain, night watch- 
man at Murphy, and two citizens, Savage 
and G. J. Leatherwood, sought to appre- 
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hend the mail robbers. When they over- 
took the automobile in which the bandits 
were making their escape, a gun battle 
ensued, resulting in the death of Car- 
ringer and personal injury of Savage, to- 
gether with the capture and subsequent 
death of one of the bandits, Jess Mc- 
Pherson, and the capture of another 
bandit, Walter Bryson. 

The third bandit, Casey Bryson, es- 
caped but was subsequently apprehended 
in the nearby town of Andrews, N. C., by 
Cearly, a former police officer. 

The Post Office Department has al- 
ready paid, on account of the capture 
of McPherson, the maximum awards per- 
missible under the existing law, as fol- 
lows: $750 to the widow of Carringer, 
$750 to Fain, $250 to Savage, and $250 
to Leatherwood, or a total of $2,000. 

The two Brysons were tried and con- 
victed of the murder of Carringer in a 
State court. Since they were not con- 
victed of a postal-law violation, the Post 
Office Department could not pay any 
reward on their account. However, the 
State of North Carolina, the county of 
Cherokee, and the town of Murphy did 
pay, on account of their capture, the fol- 
lowing amounts: $3,800 to the widow of 
Carringer, $82 to Savage, and $550 to 
Cearly, or a total of $4,432. 

It would appear to me, therefore, that 
the payments that have been made to the 
claimants in this case represent, both as 
to their total amount and as to the divi- 
sion of that amount between the Federal 
Government and the local governments, 
an appropriate and sufficient recognition 
of services performed and the injuries 
sustained by these claimants. 

I do not think, moreover, that it would 
be appropriate to provide by special act 
for Federal rewards to individuals in 
excess of the amounts that have been 
provided by the general statute estab- 
lishing the policy to be followed in such 
cases. 

I regret, therefore, that I do not feel 
justified in giving the bill my approval. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WRITE House, March 9, 1942. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon the 
Journal, 

Without objection, the bill and accom- 
panying document will be referred to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

There was no objection. 


REGULATION OF BARBERS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. S.eaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5444) to 
amend the act to regulate barbers in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
yu the gentleman explain what this bill 

oes? 

Mr. SCHULTE. This bill seeks to reg- 
ulate the hours the barbers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may work. The con- 
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ditions as to working hours under which 
barbers work here in the District of Co- 
lumbia are more deplorable than in any 
other place in the United States. This 
bill has been reported unanimously by 
the committee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
are the conditions at the present time? 
The House would like to know what the 
conditions are at the present time and 
what this bill seeks te do. 

Mr. SCHULTE. The conditions now 
are that barbers can be forced to work 
and they do work 17 to 18 hours a day. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman mean an individual bar- 
ber is required to work that long? 

Mr. SCHULTE. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
does this bill seek to do? 

Mr. SCHULTE. This bill seeks to let 
the harbers work a 54-hour week, so they 
cannot be forced to work 7 days a week, 
as they are doing today. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. How 
about the days of the week upon which 
a barber shop can be kept open? 

Mr. SCHULTE. That will be left to 
the barbers themselves. They will work 
out that program. In this bill they are 
given authority to work out that pro- 
gram. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Have 
regular hearings been held on this bill, 
and has the committee reported it unani- 
mously? 

Mr. SCHULTE. The committee has 
reported the bill unanimously. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1943 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6709) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, and for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Without objection, a call of the House 
will be ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 35] 
Arnold Englebright Kramer 
Baldwin Ford, Thomas F.Lambertson 
Baumhart Gavagan McKeough 
Beam Gerlach Magnuson 
Bender Gifford Mitchell 
Bishop Va Myers, Pa. 
Bolton bert O Day 
Buck Howell Oliver 
Buckley, N. T. Jarman Osmers 
Burgin Jarrett O'Toole 
Byron Jenks, N. H Patrick 
Camp Jensen Plauché 
Celler Johnson, III. Randolph 
Cole, Md Johnson, Sacks 
Copeland Lyndon B Scanlon 
Co Kelly. Iil Schaefer, III. 
Curtis Kennedy, Scott 
Davis, Ohio Michael J 
Douglas Kilburn Shannon 
Downs Kleberg Sheridan 
Drewry Kopplemann smith, Pa. 
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Stearns, N. H. Voorhis, Calif, West 
Stefan Vreeland Whitten 
Stratton Walter Worley 
Tolan Wene Wright 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
fifty-eight Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings, under the call, were dispensed 
with. 

WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make a short statement and have a letter 
read. 

A few of us 2 or 3 weeks ago had a talk 
with the Honorable Donald Nelson about 
Members of Congress having great dif- 
ficulty in finding the proper person to 
talk to in the War Production Board in 
getting information. There was conver- 
sation about having someone designated 
by Mr. Nelson from whom Members of 
Congress could get information. This 
morning I received a letter from Mr. 
Nelson which, without objection, the 
Clerk will read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Manch 6, 1942. 

My Dran Mr. RAYBURN: In view of the 
intense interest of Members of the Congress 
in the various aspects of the operation of the 
War Production Board I have reached the 
conclusion that it would be mutually bene- 
ficial to the Congress and the War Producticn 
Board if a channel were provided through 
which congressional requests for information 
might be handled. 

Because of the many varied activities of 
the War Production Board, Members of the 
Congress have great difficulty in iocating the 
official who can give them a specific answer to 
their inquiries. As a result, they are con- 
fused about the whole organization and much 
of their time and that of officials of the War 
Production Board is consumed through un- 
necessary telephone calls and correspondence. 

In view of the importance of a mutual un- 
derstanding and a close working relationship 
between the Congress and the War Production 
Board, I have taken definite, steps to establish 
a working liaison in both Houses of Congress. 
Mr. William J. Hays has been selected as a 
liaison officer of the War Production Board 
to the House of Representatives, I have in- 
structed my assistants to work out with you 
provision for an office at the Capitol for Mr. 
Hays in order that he and whatever staff he 
needs may be available at all times to answer 
inquiries from individual Members of the 
House, to provide information about opera- 
tions of the War Production Board, and to 
advise Members concerning action taken on 
matters with which they may be concerned. 

I would appreciate your advising Members 
of the Fouse of Representatives that effective 
liaison is being established immediately. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dod Al M. NELSON. 

The Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 

House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that Mr. Hays has beer installed this 
morning in the committee room of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Gov- 
ernment Departments, 304 House Office 
Building. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1943 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6709. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6709, with 
Mr. Ramspeck in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON ot 
Oklahoma: On page 75, line 13, after “Gov- 
ernment’ and before the period, insert the 
following: : Provided further, That no pay- 
ment or payments hereunder to any one per- 
son or corporation shall be in excess of the 
total sum of $1,000.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
it will be conceded that the rule which 
has been adopted in connection with the 
consideration of this bill waives points 
of order against items in the bill, but the 
rule would not make in order amend- 
ments that would otherwise be in viola- 
tion of the rules of the House. I believe 
it will also be conceded that the pro- 
posed amendment is not within the so- 
called Holman rule, as it does not appear 
on its face it will effect a reduction or 
a retrenchment in this appropriation. 
It may be contended that the proposed 
amendment is a limitation. I assert and 
make the point of order that it is not 
a limitation but is legislation in an ap- 
propriation bill, which is not admissible. 

May I remind the Chair in that con- 


“nection that this amendment comes at 


the conclusion of the paragraph under 
consideration on page 75, following line 
13. This is the paragraph that deals 
with the total amount appropriated to 
carry into effect the provisions of the 
Soil Conservation Act for the year men- 
tioned. I should like the Chair to keep 
in mind that under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment and Soil Conservation Act not 
more than $10,000 may be paid to any 
one person or corporation. The act con- 
tains this language: 


Beginning with the calendar year 1939, no 
total payment for any year to any person 
under such subsection (b) shall exceed 
$10,000 


Now the paragraph under considera- 
tion provides for an appropriation of 
$450,000,000 for soil conservation and 
there are several provisos. The first 
proviso is that not more than $4,000,000 
shall be made available under section 
202 (a) to 202 (e). The second proviso 
is that no part of the amount shall be 
available for salaries and other admin- 
istrative expenses except for the pay- 
ment of obligations incurred prior to 
July 1, 1943, and I emphasize that pro- 
viso because it covers not only the pay- 
ments but salaries. The third proviso is 
that such amount shall be available for 
salaries and other administrative ex- 
penses in connection with the formula- 
tion of the administrative program of 
1943. The fourth proviso has reference 
to the transfer of funds. The fifth pro- 
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viso has reference to the payment of 
amounts that may accrue as a result of 
the use of seeds and fertilizer. The para- 
graph therefore includes salaries as well 
as the amounts that may be paid for 
complying with the soil conservation act. 

The gentleman's amendment stipu- 
lates, and I read his amendment: 

No payment or payments hereunder to any 
one person or corporation shall be in excess 
of the total sum of $1,000. 


Now, I assert that would be applicable 
not only to the soil conservation pay- 
ments, but to the salaries and to the other 
payments, but, particularly, to the sal- 
aries embraced in this paragraph. I in- 
vite the Chair’s attention to Cannon’s 
Procedure, page 67, in support of the 
contention that the proposed amendment 
is really legislation and cannot therefore 
be admitted as a limitation. I call at- 
tention to the fact that it has been held 
under annotations on page 67 of Can- 
non’s Procedure, that a limitation giving 
new construction of law is not admitted. 

The salaries and the payments and 
the other items mentioned here are all 
fixed by law. This would make unlaw- 
ful that which is lawful, and this is not 
admissible. I read from volume 7 of 
Cannon’s Precedents, section 1606: 

Whenever a purported limitation makes 
unlawful that which was before lawful or 
makes lawful that which was before unlaw- 
ful, it changes existing law and is not in 
order on an appropriation bill 


Now, the payments are made in order 
by virtue of existing law and this would 
undertake to change the payments. The 
proposed amendment, therefore, would 
undertake to change payments that can 
only be changed by amending existing 
law. 

If there were any citation of authority 
necessary to support this contention or 
if there were any facts that would be of 
benefit to support this contention, such 
fact is shown by the proposed amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Gossett] which does under- 
take to change existing law, and I sub- 
mit that is the only way changes can be 
made. The only way to change the sal- 
aries recommended in this paragraph 
would be to change existing law with 
respect to salaries. 

Under Cannon's Precedents, I repeat 
and quote: 

Whenever a purported limitation makes 
unlawful that which was before lawful or 
makes lawful that which was before unlaw- 
ful, it changes existing law and is not in 
order on an appropriation bill. 


If an employee of the Government is 
receiving $2,500 and you provide that 
that employee may receive under this 
limitation $1,000, you change existing 
law. If you limit a $10,000 payment, you 
change existing law. 

Further, under Cannon’s Procedure 

and Cannon’s Precedents with respect to 
limitations, and not with respect to the 
Holman rule, I read section 1642 of the 
Precedents— 
a provision repealing an existing limit on 
salary was held to be legislation and not a 
limitation. In support of that contention I 
cite volume 7, section 1642, of Cannon’s 
Precedents. 
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This ruling was made in 1924 when the 
gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Everett 
Sanders, afterward Secretary to the 
President of the United States, was pre- 
siding in the Committee of the Whole. 
At that time the Treasury and Post Office 
appropriation bill was under considera- 
tion and the following amendment was 
offered: 

Provided, That no person shall be em- 
ployed hereunder at a compensation greater 
than that allowed except not exceeding three 
persons who may be paid not exceeding $12 
a day. 


A point of order was made, and the 
Chair stated it, and I read: 

A point of order is made against the 
amendment. The limitation upon the pay- 
ment of salaries by law is legislation. Any 
appropriation which purports to do away 
with such limitation is legislation, and the 
point of order is sustained. 


I respectfully submit that the pro- 
posed limitation is applicable to the sala- 
ries that may be paid and to the benefit 
payments that are fixed by existing law, 
not applicable to the benefit payments, 
whatever may be the intention of the 
author, but to all of the payments of 
every kind, whether salary, benefit pay- 
ments or soil-conservation payments 
mentioned in this entire paragraph. I 
believe that the amendment is legislation 
and therefore not within the exception 
as to limitations, and should be sus- 
tained. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to be heard 
briefly on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I think the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
is clearly in order and not subject to 
the objections indicated by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTING- 
TON]. 

In the first place, I think it is a very 
strained construction and not justified 
by the language to say that the amend- 
ment would apply to salaries. If it did 
apply to salaries it would still be in order. 
It is in order on an appropriation bill to 
say that none of the funds therein ap- 
propriated shall be used to pay any sal- 
ary in excess of any amount you desire 
to name, notwithstanding the fact that 
the organic law may fix the particular 
salary at a higher rate. We are doing it 
in every appropriation bill. There are 
some of the agencies where the salaries 
of the chiefs are fixed at $12,000 and 
$12,500, and for years we have carried a 
provision that none of the funds shall be 
used to pay any salary in excess of a 
certain amount. Further, I think it is a 
strange construction that would apply 
that amendment to the salaries; but aside 
from that, the gentleman’s objection is 
that it changes the method of making 
payments. It does not do it. The same 
rules provide that soil-conservation pay- 
ments will continue, notwithstanding 
this amendment. It does not interfere 
with that or change the organic law at 
all. It simply puts a ceiling on the pay- 
ment and says that you cannot pay any 
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amount above that. It would be impos- 
sible to draw an amendment more clearly 
within the rule permitting limitations on 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I submit that if it be a limitation upon 
the payment of soil-conservation pay- 
ments, the amendment should be to that 
part of the bill, and if it be a limitation 
on the salaries, the amendment should 
be offered to that part of the paragraph, 
and that a general limitation to the en- 
tire paragraph, which covers four or five 
different provisions, including payments 
and salaries, is not in order. To include 
salaries and other benefits is violative of 
the general rule that you cannot cover 
more than one limitation in an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not purpose at this time 
to discuss at length the point of order 
raised by the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. I 
must confess that I am somewhat sur- 
prised and really amazed that the gentle- 
man should seriously raise the point of 
order to the pending amendment. I, of 
course, agree thoroughly with the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], who 
is one of the best lawyers and one of the 
outstanding parliamentarians in the 
House, that my amendment is clearly 
within the rule, and is merely a limita- 
tion. I desire to make it clear also that 
I have profound respect for the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. He is without 
doubt one of the best lawyers in the 
House, as well as one of the ablest legis- 
lators, and, I might add, incidentally, 
that the gentleman for whom I have a 
very high regard is certainly one of the 
largest and most successful farmers in 
the South. 

Members will recall, as I pointed out 
in my brief remarks last week, that only 
2 or 3 years ago the former distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Hon. Marvin Jones, sponsored leg- 
islation and finally was able to get a bill 
through his committee limiting these 
payments to $5,000. Judge Jones is not 
only a great lawyer, as is evidenced by 
the fact that he is now a Federal judge 
on the Court of Claims, but he was fa- 
miliar with the original Agricultural Act. 
He understood also the need for placing 
a limitation on these payments. Of 
course, the opposition raised the same 
objection then. But, frankly, no one took 
those objections seriously. I feel sure, 
Mr. Chairman, that the amendment is 
clearly within the rule, and without fur- 
ther discussion I now ask for the deci- 
sion of the Chair. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
if the Chair will permit, in response to 
that part of the statement of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. JOHNSON] 
which applied to the proposition pend- 
ing before the Committee, that this point 
was not either raised or decided 2 years 
ago when a similar appropriation bill was 
before the House, the language of the 
amendment to that bill, with which Iam 
thoroughly familiar, was restricted to 
soil conservation and parity payments, 
and did not cover the general payments 
embraced in the entire paragraph now 
under consideration, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. The present occupant of the 
chair is informed just now that the point 
of order referred to by the gentleman 
from Mississippi was reserved and later 
withdrawn. The gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. JoHNson] offers an amend- 
ment, on page 75, line 13, after the word 
“Government” and before the word 
“parity”, to insert the following lan- 
guage: “Provided further, That no pay- 
ment or payments herein to any one 
person or corporation shall be in excess 
of the total sum of $1,000.” 

From Cannon’s Procedure, on page 61, 
the Chair reads the following: 

The House in Committee of the Whole has 
the right to refuse to appropriate for any 
object either in whole or in part, even though 
that object may be authorized by law. That 
principle of limitation has been sustained so 
repeatedly that it may be regarded as part 
of the parliamentary law of the Committee 
of the Whole. 


That was a ruling made by Mr. Chair- 
man Nelson Dingley, of Maine, January 
17, 1896. The present amendment 
against which the point of order has 
been made undertakes to limit payments 
which have heretofore been provided for 
by law. In the opinion of the Chair, the 
amendment is a limitation; and, there- 
fore, the Chair overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I am sure that every member 
of the Committee knows the purpose of 
the pending amendment. It is for the 
purpose of limiting these soil-conserva- 
tion payments to $1,000. A goodly num- 
ber of Members feel that my figure is too 
high and will offer amendments to fur- 
ther reduce the limit. Others perhaps 
think that $1,000 is too low. But cer- 
tainly the present limitation of $10,000 


should be materially reduced. 


As I am sure Mcmbers will recall, 
when the original law was enacted there 
was no limitation whatever on the 
amount that any one person or corpo- 
ration might receive. Members will fur- 
ther remember that after the law had 
been in operation a year we saw the 
sorry spectacle of a few individuals and 
several corporations pulling down Gov- 
ernment checks of $25,000, $50,000, and 
$100,000 in these so-called soil-conserva- 
tion payments. Congress and the coun- 
try were horrified to learn that one cor- 
poration received in excess of $1,000,000 
in these payments. Of course, that was 
not the intent of the law. But when it 
was suggested that Congress act to cor- 
rect such a weakness in the law there 
were those here who threw up their 


hands in holy horror and said those of 


us who were endeavoring to amend the 
bill were trying to wreck it. “You must 
treat all alike,” they shouted. Congress, 
however, finally decided it must do some- 
thing about it and a $10,000 limitation 
was placed in the law. A moment ago 
I mentioned that the former chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture favored 
making a drastic limitation. He finally 
introduced a bill, with the unanimous 
approval of his committee, making the 
limit $5,000. That bill was brought to 
the floor of this House and fully dis- 
cussed, and by an overwhelming vote 
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this House went on record placing a 
limit on these payments. So this House 
has heretofore spoken in no uncertain 
terms on the principle involved in this 
amendment. 

On last Saturday, shortly after I made 
some brief remarks here, at which time 
I gave notice that I would offer the pend- 
ing amendment, wo or three gentlemen 
who heard my statement, and whom I 
respect as splendid, sincere gentlemen, 
came rushing down to me and said: 

What are you trying to do? Sabotage the 
whole agricultural program? 


We hear that word “sabotage” a great 
deal. That appears to be an overworked 
word these days. Another Member for 
whom I have much respect said: 

What are you trying to do, Jed, wreck the 
entire program? 


If Members will take the time to turn 
back the pages of history a couple of 
years and read the record you will find the 
same argument was used when Marvin 
Jones was fighting to make a limitation 
on these payments. Oh. no: Iam not try- 
ing to sabotage the program. I am not 
endeavoring to wreck or hinder the pro- 
gram. I have supported the agricultural 
program despite its defects. I am here 
proposing to assist the chairman and his 
committee. I think he and his commit- 
tee have done excellent work. His com- 
mittee has already reduced this bill more 
than any other annual appropriation bill 
has been cut as yet, and I am sincere in 
complimenting these gentlemen on that 
record. But, here is a chance to save not 
a few thousand or a few hundred thou- 
sand, but to save millions and millions of 
dollars. 

Now in support of my amendment let 
me say that I hold in my hand a partial 
list of those farmers—drug-store farm- 
ers—who are farming the farmers, who 
are getting in excess of $1,000. You will 
be interested to look at this list. It is not 
the latest list, as I explained Saturday, 
but it is the latest I have been able to se- 
cure. I have tried to get an up-to-date 
list. This, I repeat, is not up-to-date, nor 
is it complete. Some States, including 
the State of Mississippi, are not in this 
list at all. Members will see it is a long, 
heavy, cumbersome list. I invite any 
to come and look at the list who may 
desire. There are more of these names 
on the list from my district than any 
other district in the State of Oklahoma— 
138 of them. I have looked over this 
list carefully.. Some are very outstand- 
ing and influential citizens. Some are 
close friends of mine. The truth is, how- 
ever, that a surprisingly small percent of 
these gentlemen are bona fide farmers. 
They do not reside on the farm and many 
never did. In many cases they are either 
insurance companies, mortgage com- 
panies, bankers, or in a few cases retired 
farmers. Few are actual bona fide 
farmers, 

At this time, which is the darkest hour 
in the Nation’s history, when we are 
called upon to cut to the bone all non- 
defense activities, the opportunity of sav- 
ing the enormous sum of $50,000,000 or 
over is no laughing matter. That is what 
is proposed here and that is what I am 
advised can be done by adopting my 
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amendment. It is one thing to talk loud 
and long about economy. Here is a 
golden opportunity to practice economy 
by your votes. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia It is un- 
fortunate that we cannot have a photo- 
graph of that large volume which the 
gentleman holds in his hand, but I ob- 
serve it is probably a couple of hundred 


pages. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes; 
considerably more that that. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. And so 
heavy that even a strong man like the 
gentleman from Oklahoma rather bows 
under its weight. I applaud the gentle- 
man in his effort to put some sense into 
this payment program. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not I 
hope the gentleman will be able to con- 
clude within that time, since it is the pur- 
pose to have the consideration of the bill 
completed today, even though we may 
have to sit rather late. I trust that all 
gentlemen who desire to address the 
House will limit their remarks as much 
as possible. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I thank 
the gentleman. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. How much addi- 
tional time is the gentleman asking for? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman is 
making a convincing statement. I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the book which the 
gentleman has in his possession discloses 
that in my own State of Montana a gen- 
tleman who, I believe, does not spend 1 
month of the entire year in the State of 
Montana draws down, according to that 
book, the modest sum of in excess of 
$17,000. In addition to that, there are 
three others who draw in excess of $10,- 
000, $8,000, and $11,000. I do not believe 
that this law was ever intended to en- 
rich people who do not even farm, but as 
the gentleman has well said, “who farm 
the farmers.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s splendid statement. 

Mr, TARVER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. If the 
gentleman desires to ask a question. 

Mr. TARVER. I do. The law now 
limits such payments to $10,000, so it is 
impossible that anybody could have re- 
ceived more than $10,000 in the State of 
Montana. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand that the book be shown there. It 
shows that there is an item of $17,000 
paid to a Montana man. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I made the statement very 
plain that this was not the latest list. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I want it understood 
that the book discleses $17,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That is 
correct, and there are several others. 
Since this book containing the list was 
printed Congress has placed a limitation 
of $10,000 on the payments. So both 
gentlemen are correct. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I want to commend 
the gentleman from Oklahoma for hav- 
ing the judgment and courage to offer 
this amendment. Iam very strong for it. 
Did I understand the gentleman correctly 
to say that his amendment would save 
about $50,000,000 a year? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I am 
advised it will save ai least $50,000,000 a 
year, in its present form. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then I hope the 
amendment carries. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Chairman will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. SOUTH. How will the gentle- 
man’s amendment apply to a landowner 
who has, we will say, 15 or 20 separate 
tenant farmers? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. It will 
limit to $1,000 what any individual may 
get. Under the present law the limit is 
$10,000. Yet I am advised that in some 
eases families have divided up their 
estates and four or five different meinbers 
of the family or near relatives have been 
able to pull down these checks and there- 
by evade the law. That cannot be done 
under this amendment. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I would like to ask the 
gentleman this question: Suppose a ten- 
ant farmer rents from an insurance com- 
pany which has to have 50 or 60 farms; 
how will that affect the tenant? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I am of 
the opinion that my amendment, modi- 
fied by the Case amendment or some- 
thing similar, will take care of the tenants 
or sharecroppers. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. An in- 
surance company that owns a large num- 
ber of farms can rent them on a cash- 
rent basis and the tenant gets his money. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That is 
correct; and I might add that is what 
they are doing in many instances. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. No real dirt farmer could 
farm enough land to deserve a payment 
of $10,000 a year. Is not this true? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That is 
how I feel about it. I believe the farm- 
ers are just as patriotic as any other 
class of citizens, whether they be big or 
little; and with General MacArthur and 
his brave men pleading for bombers $50,- 
000,000 would pay for a lot of them. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 
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Mr. BECKWORTH. I commend the 
gentleman for offering this amendment. 
I believe it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. The figures available after 1934 
showed that one-half of 1 percent of the 
producers of cotton were producing about 
16 percent of the cotton, which means 
they were getting about 16 percent of 
the income from cotton. This is an 
amendment which has for its purpose the 
cutting down of the big payments which 
a few farmers would receive. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I thank 
my distinguished and able young col- 
league from Texas for his statement. In 
that connection, I may say that I happen 
to know of a man who 2 or 3 years ago 
had 19 different farms, every one of them 
occupied by a renter. Within the past 
2 years, I am reliably informed, he has 
torn down every one of those rent houses 
and every one of his renters has gone 
to town in a vain effort to get on relief; 
and the owner is pulling down the cold 
cash in the form of fat conservation 
payments. That practice is entirely too 
prevalent in Oklahoma, as well as other 
agricultura] States. I want to protect 
the sharecropper and the small family- 
size farmer. I want to encourage the 
small farmer to remain on the farm, or 
return there to help in the gigantic task 
just ahead to feed the world. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. Case 
of South Dakota for the amendment offered 
by Mr. JoHnson of Oklahoma: Page 73, line 
16, after the word “inclusive”, insert: “Pro- 
vided further. That no payment or payments 
hereunder to any person or corporation shall 
be in excess of the total sum of $1,000; and 
provided further, That this limitation shall 
not be construed to deprive any share renter 
of payments not exceeding that amount to 
which he would otherwise be entitled. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no desire to take any 
credit from the gentleman from Okla- 
homa in offering the amendment; in 
fact, I would rather the few additional 
words I have added to his amendment in 
the form of this substitute might be 
added by him, and if there is no objec- 
tion it would be satisfactory to me. My 
suggested amendment is exactly the 
Johnson amendment with these words 
added: 

And provided, That this limitation shall 
not be construed to deprive any share renter 
of payments not exceeding that amount to 
which he would otherwise be entitled. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I may say that the gentle- 
man from South Dakota submitted to me 
his amendment, not before I offered mine 
but before I took the floor, and I said at 
that time that I saw no objection to it. 
So far as I am concerned, I have no 
objection to adding those words to my 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, would it be in order for me to 
ask unanimous consent that the word- 
ing which I have offered plus the John- 
son amendment be added to the Johnson 
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amendment and to withdraw my sub- 
stitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case] asks 
unanimous consent that the language of 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. JoHNnson] be 
changed to coincide with the language 
of the substitute which he offered, and 
that his substitute be withdrawn. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I want to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
to the fact that he forgets one very im- 
portant thing. In the case of an insur- 
ance company having 120 farms, for in- 
stance, in my district, maybe a thousand 
in the State of Minnesota, that insurance 
company is not going to go in on the 
program unless it gets its pro rata share 
of the soil-conservation program. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. My addi- 
tion is to protect the man who rents from 
the insurance company. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Just a 
min ate Consequently, that insurance 
company is going to say to the renter, 
“You cannot lease this farm from us 
unless you agree to stay out of the soil 
conservation.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
would be equally true under the original 
Johnson amendment. It does not help 
the insurance company. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. In other 
words, the gentleman from South Dakota 
admits that both the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma and his 
amendment are not worth the paper they 
are written on as far as the protection 
of the tenant is concerned. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
the gentleman’s opinion, but he overlooks 
the fact that, under current rulings, a 
share renter is automatically out of com- 
pliance if his landlord is out of com- 
pliance on any of the farms he operates. 
The addition I suggest will protect the 
renter who is in compliance regardless of 
what his landlord does on his other farms. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, is it not true that no 
tenant can get any benefits under the 
program unless he complies with certain 
requirements? If he is operating under 
a landlord who says, “No, this farm will 
not go in the program because I cannot 
get any benefit from it,” how is his 
amendment going to help the tenant un- 
der those circumstances? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. He could 
not come in anyway if the landlord would 
not rent the farm to him if he intended 
to comply. My suggestion will help the 
tenant who does rent on shares by pro- 
tecting him against being ruled out of 
compliance on the ground that he is a 
joint operator with a landlord who is out 
of compliance on some other farm. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, further 
reserving the right to object, may I sug- 
gest to the gentleman that I have an 
amendment at the Clerk’s desk which I 
think will take care of that situation inas- 
much as it provides that the limitation 
shall not apply to a landlord but shall 
apply to an independent operator or a 
tenant? 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
gentleman’s amendment also carry the 
thousand-dollar limitation? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes; it is an amendment 
to the Johnson amendment, and simply 
provides that the thousand-dollar limita- 
tion shall not apply to a landlord where 
the relationship of landlord and tenant 
exists under the usual and customary 
standard of such relationship. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
somewhat similar to the bill the House 
passed last year in which I was very much 
interested and to which I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. HOPE. It is the identical lan- 
guage. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, may I ask 
that the amendment as perfected be read 
for the information of the house? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, further, That no payment or pay- 
ments hereunder to any one person or cor- 
poration shall be in excess of the total sum of 
$1,000, and provided further, that this limi- 
tation shall not be construed to deprive any 
share renter of payments not exceeding that 
amount to which he would otherwise be 
entitled. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case]? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, may I inquire 
of the gentleman what is meant by “share 
renter”? There are a great many places 
in the country where there ts a combina- 
tion of rents. For example, the landlord 
will charge something for pasture land or 
lots in money, but the rest of it he 
charges by way of share rental. Now, in 
that case would that farm come under 
the provisions of your limitation or not 
where he charges money for the lot and 
pasture and otherwise a share rental? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the basic farm act of 1938 used the word 
“sharecropper” rather than share renter. 
Whatever is the interpretation there I 
would understand that the same inter- 
pretation should apply here. The reason 
for the additional language I have sug- 
gested grows out of the fact that it has 
been held that wherever the payments to 
the landlord come out of the A. A. A, 
payments, that he is a part or joint oper- 
ator of the farm, and if he is out of com- 
pliance on one of his farms that lack of 
compliance follows through the landlord 
to every one of his share renters. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. That is certainly 
true. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It does 
not follow to his cash renters. If a renter 
can pay cash for his rent, he can rent a 
farm from a landowner who has several 
farms and can qualify on his own conduct 
and not be affected by whether the land- 
lord is out of compliance on other farms. 
The language I have suggested gives the 
share renter equal rights with the cash 
renter in this regard. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. But here is a case 
where they are both share and cash, 
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Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota to modify the Johnson 
amendment by adding the second provi- 
sion of his amendment? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, may we 
see if it is possible to arrive at some lim- 
itation of debate on the amendments to 
this paragraph? 

Mr. TABER. Will not the gentleman 
try to limit debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto, rather than 
on the paragraph itself? 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
or substitutes therefor close at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I object, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto or substitutes 
therefor close at 2 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt the Committee divided 
and there were—ayes 54, noes 53. 

Mr. HOOK and Mr. GILCHRIST de- 
manded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Tarver and 
Mr. Hook. s 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
82, noes 75. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CANNON]. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed out of order for 2 minutes, not to be 
charged to the time allotted to the pend- 
ing paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I suggest to the Committee the 
importance of curbing unnecessary de- 
bate this afternoon. Unless we finish the 
bill tonight it must be laid over until 
later in the week or next week to make 
way for the consideration of pressing 
matters relating immediately and ur- 
gently to the defense of the country. 
The civil functions bill must be brought 
up tomorrow regardless of whether we 
are able to complete this bill today. 

This bill has already occupied an un- 
precedented amount of time. Never be- 
fore. so far as I know, have we spent so 
much time on this bill. This is not due 
to the nature of the bill, because it is the 
most conservative bill presented for sev- 
eral years. 

We do not want to curb necessary de- 
bate. Every item in the bill should be 
thoroughly considered. But may I ex- 
press the hope that those who merely 
wish to emphasize what has already been 
said by speakers ahead of them content 
themselves with extending their remarks 
in the Recorp. We shall appreciate the 
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cooperation of Members in expediting the 
consideration of the bill, in order to take 
up at the earliest possible moment mat- 
ters of direct and immediate importance 
to the defense of the Nation. 
(Here the gavel fell.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
REES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REES of Kansas as 
a substitute for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma Mr. JOHNSON]: 
Page 73, line 16, after the colon following the 
word “inclusive”, insert the following: Pro- 
vided, That no total payments for any year 
to any person, firm, or corporation under this 
section shall exceed $500: And provided, That 
this limitation shall not be construed to 
deprive any share renter of payments not 
exceeding $500 to which he would otherwise 
be entitled. In the case of payments made 
to any individual, firm, or corporation, or es- 
tate on account of performance on farms 
in different States, Territories, or possessions, 
the $500 limitation shall apply to the total 
of the payments for each State, Territory, or 
possession, for the year and not to the total 
of all such payments.” 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment to limit the pay- 
ment of soil-conservation funds to any 
one person, firm, or corporation in the 
maximum amount of $500. This amend- 
ment does not affect parity payments. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that soil-con- 
servation money is intended to serve at 
least two purposes. One is to assist the 
farmer to some extent in the carrying on 
of his farm operation expenses and the 
other is to help in the building of a soil- 
conservation program. Compliance with 
the program was also intended to help in 
the reduction of surplus crops by taking 
a considerable amount of acreage out of 
production. 

I do not criticize the soil-conservation 
program, but I do feel that a consider- 
able amount of money has been spent 
on this program that could have been 
saved. Too much of it, I think, goes to 
the big operator who, after all, is the one 
who creates the surpluses, if there are 
any, and too small a share goes to the 
ordinary, average farmer. We ought to 
give a little more consideration to the 
farmer who operates the family-size farm 
and give less help, I think, to the big 
operators. They are in a pretty good 
position to take care of themselves. 

Some time ago I introduced a bill that 
would give the small operator a little 
larger and fairer share of soil-conserva- 
tion funds. I did not have much success 
with that proposed legislation. 

In support of my amendment I direct 
attention to the manner in which the 
soil-conservation funds are distributed. 

This Congress appropriated, for soil- 
conservation funds for the year 1940, a 
total sum of approximately one-half bil- 
lion dollars. The gross payments 
amounted to $442,711,000, and 6,009,496 
farmers participated. 

Now here is the way the program 
worked out. One million six hundred 
fifty-one thousand and seventy-five, or 
27 percent of those farmers got payments 
of $20 or less. Three million one hun- 
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dred thirty-two thousand five hundred 
and twenty, or 52 percent of them. got 
$40 or less. Putting it another way, we 
settled with 52 percent of our farmers 
by paying them $58,013,000 out of the 
$442,711,000. It took just a little less 
than that much money to administer the 
act. Four million eight hundred ninety- 
one thousand and fifty-nine, or more 
than 81 percent of our farmers, got all 
the way from $1 to $100. They got $168,- 
288,000-which is approximately one-third 
of the amount appropriated. The aver- 
age payments for the 81 percent were 
$35 each. 

Mr. Chairman, 99.66 percent of all of 
those who participated in the soil-con- 
servation program of 1940 got less than 
$500 each. They got a total of $361,301,- 
000. It just seems to me that we have a 
chance here to save in the neighborhood 
of $50,000,000 without injury to anyone. 
We would still have $25,000,000 that could 
be paid to those who are now receiving 
extremely small payments. The adop- 
tion of this amendment will reduce the 
payments of less than four-tenths of 1 
percent of our farm operators who really 
do not need these funds and should not, 
in view of present conditions, expect from 
the Federal Government for soil con- 
servation more than $500. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the great de- 
mand on the part of our Government for 
increased production on all fronts, and 
since we are to have an expansion in the 
planting of crops rather than to limit 
them, except only in a few cases, it seems 
to me that we could do well to take off a 
lot of requirements that are now in effect 
and give the farmer a chance to go ahead 
and raise his crops without being ham- 
pered. I do not want to destroy the soil- 
conservation program. This amendment 
will not destroy it in any respect. 

You will not injure the farmer at all, 
As a matter of fact, you would stil] have 
about $20,000,000 for those who receive 
scarcely anything under this program. 
We can save fifty or sixty million dollars 
that would, otherwise, go to the big oper- 
ators who do not need it and should not 
ask for it. 

Mr. Chairman, I should call your at- 
tention to the fact that my amendment 
has nothing to do with parity payments. 

Mr. Chairman, the soil-conservation 
program came into being when condi- 
tions, as regards the farmers as well as 
the country, were far different from what 
they are today. The farm program 
should be revised to meet the demands of 
today and not of a few years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, the demand of the hour 
is to produce more and more food, and 
for less restriction and less hampering of 
any kind. “Food for freedom” is the 
slogan now. 

Mr. Chairman, all the farmer asks is 
that he be paid a decent price for his 
products compared with what he is re- 
quired to pay for the things he needs to 
buy. Do you realize that even during the 
last 2 years the average annual farm in- 
come, after allowance for rents and for 
food produced on the farm, was only a 
little over $900? 

Mr. Chairman, I believe most impor- 
tant right now is to reduce restrictions 
and then see the farmer is paid a fair 
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price for kis products on the basis of 
what he is required to pay for the things 
he needs. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmers of this 
country will work still harder and for 
longer hours to meet the demand for 
more food in this country, as well as for 
the Allies across the seas. 

Mr. Chairman, the American farmer 
can be depended upon in this hour of 
our Nation’s peril. He will accept the 
challenge of “food for freedom,” and he 
will not be found wanting in any other 
demand that may be required for his 
country’s welfare. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
Hook] for 1 minute. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this is a very commendable amendment. 
We have heard much about economy 
here and we have seen going down 
through the lines those who have op- 
Posed appropriations for the family 
size farm. Now we have a chance to 
save $50,000,000 here and the only ones 
who will be affected are men like—well, 
you boys from the South know Oscar 
Johnson, with his $1,300,000, and those 
who are getting payments far beyond 
what they deserve. I mention Oscar 
Johnson because of the large Govern- 
ment check he received before we lim- 
ited the payments to $10,000. He is the 
Farm Bureau Federation lord and czar 
who, I am informed, pays the Farm Bu- 
reau dues for all his tenants, en bloc, and 
then charges it back to them when he 
settles with them after the season’s 
crops are sold. You southern boys 
should vote for this amendment and re- 
lieve yourselves of the enormous pres- 
sure from this source. Ed O'Neal, Oscar 
Johnson, Earl Smith are the Farm Bu- 
reau representatives who are pressing 
for the destruction of the Farm Security 
Administration, which helps the family- 
size farm, but they are in favor of these 
large payments. When the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration appropriation sec- 
tion of this bill is being considered, re- 
member that it is those who have re- 
ceived these large checks in soil-conser- 
vation payments who are opposing the 
Farm Security Administration. They 
attempt to lead you to believe it is com- 
munistic in its activities. It is not. It 
is doing a real American job. I know 
that the Catholic Church cannot be ac- 
cused of supporting anything that is 
communistic. Well, Monsignor O’Grady, 
head of the National Catholic Charities, 
and Father Ligutti, Catholic Rural 
Life Association, and his colleagues, are 
in favor of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. I know that they would not 
so favor this program if they could de- 
tect any communistic techniques or in- 
tentions in its activities. 

I want to include here the following 
telegrams. The first one by Ed O’Neal, of 
the Farm Bureau Federation, to all farm 
bureaus, and copy of telegram in answer 
thereto by Philip Murray to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, the Honor- 
able JOHN McCormack: 

[Telegram from Ed. O'Neal to all Farm 

Bureaus] 
MARCH 5, 1942. 

The Agricultural Appropriations Commit- 
tee did not carry out our recommendations 
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for economy in the enormous cost of admin- 
istration of Farm Security Administration 
and other agricultural agencies The press 
reports Congress of Industrial Organizations 
President Murray vigorously attacking our 
present farming system, including use of 
modern labor-saving machinery, and request- 
ing all his local units wire all Congressmen in 
behalf of appropriations. It is vital to our 
organization and that of agriculture that we 
win this battle and reduce this intensive 
bureaucracy. I appeal to you to give us your 
aggressive support in this crucial struggle by 
contacting all your Congressmen immediately 
in every way possible, including a heavy bar- 
rage from your counties and from those in- 
terested in any phases of agriculture. 


Marcu 7, 1942. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
Majority Leader, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C.: 

My attention has just been called to a tele- 
gram sent by President Edward A. ONeal. of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, to 
branches of that organization calling for the 
slashing of the program of the Farm Security 
Administration and other farm agencies, and 
accusing me of attacking our present farming 
system in my recent message to Congress of 
Industrial Organizations unions. I consider 
the bond of friendship between organized 
labor and organized farmers to be so impor- 
tant to the country as a whole as to forbid 
all heated controversy between spokesmen 
for the two groups. I am obliged, however, 
to point out that I made no attack whatso- 
ever upon our farming system, but urged in- 
stead that the program AM the Farm Security 
Administration means the preservation of 
that system in its most human and typically 
American form—the family farm I did not 
suggest for one moment that the use of labor- 
sving machinery should be restricted, be- 
lieving, on the contrary, that the use of mod- 
ern methods by independent farmers indi- 
vidually or in cooperation is desirable and 
important. What I did say, however, was 
that the country could not rely in this emer- 
genc- for the production of needed foodstuffs 
upon corporation farms operated by absentee 
owners through hired managers, who had no 
personal stake in their werk. I said, and I 
repeat, that if agricultural production is to 
be expanded sufficiently for purpose of our 
victory, the expansion must come from the 
independent farmer who operates the family 
sized farm, and that such farmers receive 
their principal assistance from the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. I said that labor was 
going to stand shoulder to shoulder with these 
farmers throughout the emergency, and that 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
favored the expansion of the Farm Security 
program. Organized labor purposes to lend 
whatever help it can to the working farmers 
of this country and to the Government agen- 
cies which aid those farmers. It is a source 
of keen regret to me that President O'Neill 
has misconstrued my comments, and I trust 
that you and the Members of Congress will 
understand the real issues. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

This amendment should be adopted in 
the interest of good government and in 
the interest of the real farmer of 
America. 

I ask each and every one of you to 
spread democracy in America by sup- 
porting the appropriations for F. S. A., so 
that those brave boys on the battlefield, 
who are offering their lives for democ- 
racy, may return to a Nation which has 
preserved its democratic way of life. 
They are fighting to defend it. Let us 
fight here to preserye the gains we have 
made for it. 
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Vote for this amendment and oppose 
any cuts in the appropriations for the 
Farm Security Administration, the Farm 
Bureau Federation notwithstanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 
Hope]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, 
JOHNSON]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hore to the 
amendment of Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: 
After the figures 81,000“, strike out the re- 
mainder of the amendment and add: “But 
in applying this limitation there shall be ex- 
cluded amounts representing a landlord's 
share of a payment made with respect to land 
operated under a tenancy or sharecropper re- 
lationship if the division of the payment be- 
tween the landlord and tenant or share- 
cropper is determined by the local com- 
mittee to be in accordance with fair and cus- 
tomary standards of renting and sharecrop- 
ping prevailing in the locality In the case 
of payments to any person on account of per- 
formance on farms in different States, Ter- 
ritories, or possessions, the limitation shall be 
applied to the total of the payments for each 
State, Territory, or possession for a year, and 
not to the total of all payments.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman from Kansas yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I have just a moment. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is that the 
same limitation as the one reported by 
the gentleman’s committee and passed by 
the House last year? 

Mr. HOPE. That is true. 

Mr. Chairman, I am trying to do in 
this amendment what the gentleman 
from South Dakota and the gentleman 
from Kansas are trying to do; that is, to 
permit tenants to stay in the program 
under this limitation. Now, unless you 
permit landlords who may operate mul- 
tiple farms to come into the program and 
stay in the program, you are going to 
have thousands and thousands of ten- 
ants who cannot come in. The gentle- 
man from Minnesota stated awhile ago 
that they could pay cash rent and come 
in. This is true, but most tenants are 
not in position to pay cash rent. 

Now, while the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Rees] and the gentleman from 
South Dakota want to protect the tenant 
in his payments the amendments which 
they have offered will not do so. Both 
the Johnson amendment and the Rees 
amendment put a straight limitation of 
$1,000 on payments. Almost half of the 
farmers in this country are tenants. In 
many cases they rent farms from land- 
lords who own a great deal of land. 
Some of these landlords are individuals, 
some are corporations. If a landlord is 
limited to total payments of $500 or $1,000 
when he owns many farms, he will not 
come into the program. He cannot 
afford to let his tenants come in The 
result will be that many thousands of 
tenants will be forced out of the program. 
The further result may be that many 
large landowners will decide to operate 
their farms with hired labor, thus dis- 
possessing existing tenants. This will 
occur because they will figure that they 
can operate more cheaply and efficiently 
that way. On the other hand, if my 
amendment to the Johnson amendment 
is adopted, and the Johnson amendment 
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is adopted, it will be distinctly to the ad- 
vantage of any large landowner to oper- 
ate through tenants. This should result 
in more farmers and farm families and 
fewer hired laborers on our farms. In 
other words, it will mean many more 
farm homes, an entirely desirable situa- 
tion. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
PIERCE]. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr, Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Hope amendment, 

No man in this House has given more 
thought and attention for several years 
to this matter than the gentleman from 
Kansas, Representative Horr, who has 
been on the conferences when we have 
been trying to reduce this amount all the 
way from $10,000 down, and I am very 
much in favor of his amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Jounson]. It will 
save the tenants, and that is what we 
want to do in this matter. It is not the 
landlord, but it ig the tenant that we 
should help at this time. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
MURRAY]. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, the 
distribution of $10,000 checks to individ- 
uals or big corporations from this fund 
was surely questionable during peacetime, 
and it is indefensible during wartime. 
This is one cf the bad parts of the agri- 
cultural program. There is not any sense 
in “rolling out the barrel” and turning 
out millions of dollars to the landed aris- 
tocracy of this country at this time. 
Five hundred dollars will pay all taxes 
and insurance on any family-size farm 
in America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
GaTHINGS]. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
really regret that we do not have enough 
time to adequately discuss this important 
amendment. We have worked for a solid 
week on this bill. Now when we come to 
one of the most important amendments 
the time is limited to about 26 minutes. 
I wish I had an opportunity to go into 
this matter in full and in detail. If we 
are going to have a soil-conservation 
program we want a program that will 
conserve the soil. This was the intent 
of the program when instituted original- 
ly. The title to the original act on soil 
conservation, passed in the Seventy-fifth 
Congress, says this in part, “to provide 
for the conservation of national soil re- 
sources * * *.” Now, if the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. JoHnson] is approved 
by this body we might just as well write 
it off, and there will be no more soil con- 
servation. There are 2,800,000 tenants 
right now in America, and just as sure 
as the gentleman’s amendment is adopt- 
ed, a good part of the 2,800,000 tenants 
will go on the relief rolls. I hope the 
amendment of the gentleman will be 
defeated. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
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from Kansas [Mr. Rees], which places a 
limitation on the payment to any indi- 
vidual of $500 for any one year. This 
amendment is the same amendment that 
was printed in the Recorp, and fully pro- 
tects all tenants and sharecroppers who 
rent their land from multiple land own- 
ers. The amendment is necessary at 
this time. It distributes the money to 
family-sized owned and operated farms. 
If you favor giving aid to the small 
farmer, here is an opportunity for you 
to vote for an amendment that will give 
him a just and equitable share of the 
soil conservation payments. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Hope amendment. I do 
not think it is just what we need but it is 
better than anything else that has been 
offered. There is a great deal of shadow 
boxing going on about this farm program, 
or else there is a good deal of misunder- 
standing about it. In the first place if 
the average landowner is not permitted 
to share in the benefits through the 
operation of tenants, he will do away 
with his tenants, and that is what is 
hurting the farm program today. I 
have often undertaken to defend the 
farm program by saying that it is not 
responsible for the removal of tenants 
from the farm but, Mr. Chairman, we 
have to admit that it has done very little 
toward stopping that trend. 

Certainly this is not the time or place 
to limit the amount of land a single indi- 
vidual or corporation should be permitted 
to own, if such a plan were desirable or 
necessary. We are dealing here with the 
amount of soil conservation benefits 
which a single person should be per- 
mitted to receive. If the farm program 
is seeking to keep as many tenants as 
possible on the farms until they can 
acquire their own homes, then we had 
better not take any action which would 
induce the landlord to get rid of his 
tenants. This has already been done to 
a great extent. I do not care how low 
you fix the amount of the landlord's 
share, so long as you deal with each 
tenant-occupied farm as a single unit, 
but you will defeat the purpose which 
real friends of the tenant farmer seek 
to accomplish if you lose sight of the 
individual tenant farmer. Until some 
way has been found for keeping tenant 
farmers on the farms and out of the 
cities and towns, and finally on relief, we 
cannot say that we have done much of 
lasting benefit for the lower-income 
group on the farm. We must not deal 
with this question lightly or hastily. It 
deals with one of America’s greatest 
economic problems. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I have consistently, over the 
years, supported the conservation pro- 
gram of protecting our farms, forests, 
and other natural resources, and I have 
likewise supported the principle of parity 
prices for the farmers of the Nation. Be- 
lieving that the amendment of our col- 
league the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Jounson] is in the interest of con- 
servation and will promote the best in- 
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terest of the average farmer of our 
country I am supporting it. While the 
conservation of the soil of the Nation 
should receive the approval of the Con- 
gress and the people of the country, yet 
I am not unmindful of some abuses that 
have been practiced. The real purpose of 
the Congress was to conserve and build 
up our soil. Literally billions of dollars 
have been spent by the Government in 
carrying out this program. Congress also 
had it in mind to help the medium-sized 
farms, the small farms, and the share- 
cropper and the tenant farmer. I think 
this most laudable program has been 
abused and brought into disrepute. We 
Were amazed some 4 or 5 years ago to 
learn that more than one big corporation 
owning thousands of acres of land re- 
ceived approximately a million dollars in 
benefit payments in one instance not to 
produce cotton and a million dollars in 
another case not to produce sugar, and 
one particular concern received $245,000 
in benefits not to raise hogs. Hundreds 
of insurance companies, trust companies, 
and other corporations holding large 
tracts of land received $10,000 to $50,000 
and many of them $100,000 not to pro- 
duce rice, sugar, cotton, or other prod- 
ucts. 


It took a 2-year fight to require the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make public 
the names of individuals and concerns 
that received $10,000 or more in these 
benefits. The country was amazed and 
shocked. We were unable to fix a limit 
at that time on the amount that an in- 
dividual or corporation could receive in 
benefits in a single year. Finally a limit 
of $10,000 was fixed. This was too high. 
This limitation was reduced to $5,000. 
The amendment of our colleague, Mr. 
JOHNSON, limits to $1,000 the amount that 
any individual or corporation can re- 
ceive in a single year of these farm bene- 
fits under the conservation program. 
The number of individuals and corpora- 
tions holding large tracts of land who 
have been receiving in the last year or 
two in excess of $1,000 in benefits makes 
a large book several inches thick. The 
last report I saw showed that the average 
farmer in the Nation received less than 
$75 per year of these benefits. The large 
sums were paid out to the big insurance 
companies, big banks, and trust compa- 
nies on large boundaries of lands held 
by them. If anyone needs this help and 
benefit, it is the medium-sized and small 
farmer, the sharecropper, and tenant 
farmer. 

Some few years ago the Commissioner 
of Agriculture appointed a commission to 
look into the conservation program and 
the cut-outs as carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It was found that 
the policy being pursued in the South 
alone forced a million farm tenants and 
sharecroppers from the lands of these 
large holdings into the cities on relief. 
Many of these big landowners were mak- 
ing more money not to cultivate their 
lands than to cultivate them under the 
benefit payment and conservation pro- 
gram. 

Mr. JoHNnson and others informed us 
that if his amendment is adopted, it will 
save $50,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money, 
and will not injure the conservation pro- 
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gram. I cannot understand why any in- 
dividual or corporation should claim more 
than $1,000 of benefits in a single year 
out of the pockets of the taxpayers of the 
Nation. The great insurance companies, 
trust companies and great corporate in- 
terests do not need these farm benefits 
in order to carry on their farms. 

We are in a great war. It will strain 
to the utmost the financial resources of 
this country. We should save every dol- 
lar that can be saved for our national 
defense program, and instead of these 
great tracts of land remaining vacant, 
farm tenants and sharecroppers should 
be encouraged to go back on the farms 
and help produce food necessary for our 
armed forces and to feed this Nation, as 
well as to help our Allies in this great 
war effort. 

Much has been said in debate for and 
against the proposal of parity prices to 
the farmers of the Nation. I favor parity 
prices. Webster defines the word parity 
as equality—equivalent to position. The 
farmers of the country are placed at a 
disadvantage. As a rule, the prices for 
their farm commodities are fixed by those 
who buy them. On the other hand, the 
things that they must buy for thei. farms 
and their families are fixed by those from 
whom they must buy. That places the 
farmer more or less at the mercy of the 
other groups. In view of the profits be- 
ing made in industry and the good sal- 
aries and wages made vy those who are 
engaged in industry, the farmers should 
have sufficient prices for their products 
as will enable them to receive fair com- 
pensation for the services rendered by 
them and their families and receive a 
fair return on their invested capital and, 
therefore, it seems to me only a matter 
of justice to place them as far as rea- 
sonably can be done on an equality with 
industry, labor, and commerce. In view 
of the fact that millions of able-bodied 
young men will be taken from the farms 
for service in our armed. forces and the 
further fact of the higher wages paid in 
industry and the scarcity of labor, the 
farmers of the Nation will carry a heavy 
load during the period of this great war. 

No one must underestimate the great 
contribution the farmers of our Nation 
must make to the winning of the war. 
We should, therefore, encourage and aid 
the farmers of our country to produce to 
the fullest capacity of their farms. We 
could do no less than see to it that they 
are given justice and equality. Except- 
ing those who go forth to battle on land, 
sea, and in the air, there is no group in 
the land that will carry a heavier bur- 
den than the American farmer. 

The administration insists that the 
prices of farm commodities be held at 
approximately 85 percent of parity and 
in order to beat down the market and 
hold farm commodity prices at about 85 
percent of parity, the administration 
urges that it have the right to dispose 
of the hundreds of millions of bushels of 
wheat and corn and the millions of bales 
of cotton and some other commodities 
owned or controlled by the Government 
through loans at less than parity. This 
indeed is a strange policy. In the first 
place, it is unfair to the farmers and, in 
the second place, the administration pro- 
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poses to make up the difference to the 
farmers in parity payments out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers of this Nation. 
In other words, they say to the farmers 
we are going to hold your prices down to 
85 percent of parity and then we are 
going to take money out of the Treasury 
to make up the difference to 100 percent 
of parity. Why not permit the farmers 
to receive parity prices in the open mar- 
ket and let those who consume these 
products pay the farmers parity prices? 

The administration program contem- 
plates that these parity-payment checks 
will be sent out to the farmers along in 
October each election year. This policy 
is unsound. Its purpose undoubtedly is 
to keep the farmers of the country under 
the control of the New Deal by parity 
payments out of the pockets of the people, 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, of course 
there are millions of farmers who are 
putting their seed into the ground now, 
with the understanding that present lim- 
itations will continue in force. I don’t 
know what your wishes are about legis- 
lating at this time, when a man has al- 
ready made his contract and planted his 
crop. As I understand, the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Hope] takes this situation into con- 
sideration. The other amendments do 
not, and I hope they will be defeated. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I call at- 
tention to this fact. It seems to me that 
we are getting far away from the pro- 
gram on which we are seeking to legis- 
late. The question is whether or not we 
are going to legislate to conserve the soil, 
or are we going to legislate to provide 
for pure farm relief. We should remem- 
ber that this entire program is one de- 
signed to provide for the conservation of 
soil resources of this country. We should 
be exceedingly careful that we do not 
adopt an amendment in the name of 
farm relief which will destroy the entire 
soil-conservation program of the United 
States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendments, prefer- 
ably the Hope amendment. I believe 
such an amendment, if it passes, will 
send back to the farm a number of 
farmer tenants who were excellent ten- 
ants, who have been forced off the farm 
by the farm program, first into the W. 
P. A., and then next onto direct relief. 
I think it is high time Congress takes 
some steps to give that class of citizens 
an opportunity to go back where they 
want to go. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, 
when I left home the time next preced- 
ing this December, one of the best ten- 
ants in our country came to me and 
said, “Fred, please arrange it so that I 
can take part in this farm program. I 
live on a multiple farm, and I cannot 
get into it, because the landlord says to 
me, ‘You cannot go into it because I 
am not able to proceed within it myself.’” 
Now, this tenant is one of the best farm- 
ers in our country. Multiple owners of 
land cannot and would not rent their 
land if a reasonable amount were not to 
be allowed to them under the farm- 
conservation program. The amendment 
is opposed to the interest of the tenants 
and poorer classes of farmers. Another 
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thing is that producers may be held down 
to a limitation of the 85 percent on their 
products. The landlord will not be able 
to get more than 85 percent, and where 
will he get the other 15 percent if this 
amendment carries? We should defeat 
the proposal in the interest of economy 
and fair dealing. 

The The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
O'Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, we 
can conserve soil by having more people 
on the farms, who will personally look 
after the soil, than by having some gen- 
tleman draw $17,000 a year and never live 
in the State. 

I am for the Johnson amendment to 
the bill, as amended by the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Hore], which I think will take care 
of the situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. May I 
say to the gentleman that I was called 
from the House floor a few moments ago 
and I did not hear the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas, which, I 
understand, would modify the amend- 
ment offered by me. I have been advised, 
however, that the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kansas is exactly the 
same bill that was passed by the House 
some 2 years ago. If that is correct, the 
House having heretofore accepted it, I 
would, of course, be reluctant to oppose it, 
although I must confess that I am not 
quite clear as to what the effect of the 
modification proposed would be. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Then the gentleman 
is for his amendment as amended by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Horr]? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Possibly 
so. I would want to at least read the 
amendment before being certain. I have 
a very high regard for the ability and 
sincerity of the gentleman from Kansas 
who offered the amendment. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I ask all Members to 
vote for the amendment as amended. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. 
ZIMMERMAN |, 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Keere] when he said that the pur- 
pose and end of this amendment will be 
the destruction of our soil-conservation 
program. It is the entering wedge. I 
think we ought to be frank about the mat- 
ter, just like the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Murray], who admits that he is 
against certain features of the soil- 
conservation program, and let the farm- 
ers of our country know that we are sup- 
porting amendments here today that 
mark the beginning of an effort to de- 
stroy and wreck a program that has 
brought a degree of prosperity and sta- 
bility to the American farmer. 

The amendments of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Jonnson] and the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
grossly discriminate against the large 
farmers of our country who are cooperat- 
ing wholeheartedly with our soil-con- 
servation program. The procram was 
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made for all cooperators and there is no 
reason on earth why the man who farms 
500 or 5,000 acres should each receive 
the same proportionate payment as the 
man who farms 50 acres. I warn that 
if these amendments are adopted and our 
large landowners are discriminated 
against, that they will be forced out of 
the program, huge surpluses will pile up, 
and the whole program will come to 
naught. It may be popular in some quar- 
ters to legislate against the large farmer 
but it is unjust and contrary to the spirit 
of the legislation that gave us this splen- 
did program. I sincerely hope these 
amendments will be voted down. This is, 
indeed, legislation upon an appropriation 
bill and the subject matter of these 
amendments should be referred to the 
Agricultural Committee for study and 
action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the pending amendments will really de- 
feat their purpose. They are amend- 
ments that have been offered and de- 
feated from time to time during the past 
4 years. A large farm is nothing more 
nor less than an aggregation of small 
farms. No large landowner is going into 
the program and his tenants are not go- 
ing in unless the landlord is permitted to 
share in the benefits of the program. 
Parity and soil-conservation payments 
are nothing more nor less than the tariff 
in reverse. You might as well say that 
no manufacturer will be permitted to 
benefit by the protective tariff if the tariff 
duties amount to more than $1,000 as 
to say that no landowner, no matter how 
large his holdings may be, is going to be 
permitted to profit by this program. Let 
us stand by the program. Let us be fair 
to all farmers, large and small. If we 
want to wreck the program, just arrange 
it so that a majority of the acres of land 
will not go into the program, and then no 
landlord and no tenant and no share- 
cropper will get the benefit of it. Unless 
landowners generally cooperate, the pro- 
gram will fail. In cotton, landowners can 
usually cultivate from 25 to 45 percent of 
their cleared acreage. Large landowners 
will not cooperate if they do not receive 
any payments for the land that they do 
not cultivate to cotton. The owners sign 
for the tenants. If the landowners do 
not cooperate the tenants and the share- 
croppers will receive no benefits. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
Keere] is in error when he states the 
appropriation is not applicable for the 
year 1942. The bill provides, and I quote: 

During the period January 1, 1941, to De- 
cember 31, 1942, inclusive. 


It applies to the year 1942. 

I extend to say that I have consistently 
opposed the limitation of payments in 
the soil-conservation program and in 
parity payments. Under the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act 
there is a limitation of $10,000 on soil 
conservation payments. That limitation 
is in the following language: 

Beginning with the calendar year 1939, no 
total payment for any year to any person 
Bans such subsection (b) shall exceed 
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The net result of this limitation of 
$10,000 was the shifting of total pay- 
ments in States like Minnesota, Iowa, 
and generally the North Central States— 
from the North Central States to other 
States. The large payments did not go 
in great numbers to the South or the Cot- 
ton Belt; they went to the insurance 
companies who held the title to lands in 
many of the North Central States. Some 
of them went to the South, but my un- 
derstanding is that a vast majority of 
them went to other parts of the country. 

The $10,000 limitation was effective for 
the first time in 1939. There was a shift- 
ing of around $4,000,000 from the North 
Central States from the appropriation of 
$445,000,000 for soil conservation in 1938. 
If the limitation had applied to parities 
as well as to soil conservation the pro- 
gram would have been practically de- 
stroyed because the large holders of land 
would not have gone into the program if 
they could not have cultivated their land. 
If they stay out of the program, the pro- 
gram will be destroyed. 

The limitation amendments are not 
new; they have been Offered to practi- 
cally every appropriation for soil con- 
servation or for parity in recent years. 
As often as they have been proposed they 
have been defeated. Congress wants to 
be fair with all land owners, large and 
small. The formula for parities and soil 
conservation was worked out in the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act. The original limitation of $10,000 
for soil conservation occurs in that act 
as amended. Any change in the limita- 
tion should be carefully considered by 
the Committee on Agriculture and by the 
House. A limitation on the appropria- 
tion bill after the program is under way 
and after the cotton growers voted for it 
in December 1941 would not only be un- 
fair but it would disrupt the program for 
the current year. 

Much: has been said about the large 
farms and the small farms. Much has 
been said about the tractor farmer. 
With the shortage of farm labor in the 
harvesting of crops I believe the tractor 
farm situation will solve itself. The 
laborers will get most of the proceeds of 
the crops for harvesting. Tractor farm- 
ing will become less and less profitable. 

After all, large farms are nothing more 
nor less than an aggregation of small 
farms. If the large landowners are not 
permitted to participate in the soil-con- 
servation payments, they will not join 
the program. This means that the great 
body of tenants and sharecroppers, espe- 
cially in the Cotton Belt. will be deprived 
of the benefits of the program. 

There are many reasons why the limi- 
tation should be defeated. Any limita- 
tion that is adopted should certainly not 
apply where there are tenants and share- 
croppers. The vast majority of the 
small farmers are tenants and share- 
croppers. Their interest and the inter- 
est of their landlords are tied together. 
Both the landlord and tenant are en- 
titled to fair treatment. If the landlord 
prospers the tenant prospers; if the ten- 
ant fails, the landlord fails. 

Again, many of the sponsors of the 
limitations are really opponents of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
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ment Act. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. ANDRESEN], in opposing pari- 
ties, with all deference, manifests a selfish 
attitude. He is interested in the protec- 
tion of the dairy farmers; he is opposed 
to protecting the cotton farmers and the 
corn growers. Conditions in those belts 
are different; he is inconsistent. Advo- 
cating benefits for his constituents he 
opposes benefits for others. How can he 
as the representative of the dairying in- 
terests ask for protection for the dairying 
interests without according protection to 
the cotton and corn interests? 

No State in the Union has been bene- 
fited more generally by the soil-conserva- 
tion program than Minnesota. Let the 
record speak. In 1940 the estimated 
gross soil-conservation payments in Mis- 
sissippi were $16,928,338. The payments 
in Minnesota for the same year were 
$20,063,356; in Kansas for the same year 
the payments were $19,313,856. 

I submit that the gentlemen from Min- 
nesota and Kansas are selfish. Their 
States have benefited more from the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act than a great majority of the other 
States of the Union. 

Again, the soil conservation and parity 
payments constitute the reverse of the 
tariff. The dairy farmers of Minnesota 
enjoy a tariff of 14 cents a pound on their 
butter. The gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr, Rees] and the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN] advocate a 
protective tariff. It would be just as 
sound to stipulate that not more than 
$500 in tariff benefits would accrue to 
any manufacturer as it is to say that not 
more than the amount of the limitation 
should be paid to any landowner. 

The dairy farmers of Minnesota not 
only get soil-conservation benefits, but 
they get the benefit of the tariff. Loans 
are made on their butter; they are the 
beneficiaries of the Surplus Commodities 
appropriations. 

Again, the aggregate of the individuals 
receiving payments in excess of $10,000 is 
very small. There were none under the 
conservation program in 1940. There 
were only 12 under the parity program 
in 1940. There were in 1940 only 448 in- 
dividuals receiving in excess of $5,000 
under the soil-conservation program in 
the entire United States. 

If the soil-conservation program is 
fair and just for the small owner, it is 
fair and just for the large owner. Less 
than seven one-thousandths of all of the 
growers in the United States received in 
excess of $5,000 in 1940. 

As I have stated, if the large plantation 
is denied the benefits, the plantation will 
not join the program. The owner signs 
up for the plantation, 

Again, under existing law all payments 
under $200 must be increased according 
to the formula in the existing law. If 
Congress appropriates $450,000,000 for 
soil-conservation payments, approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 in the first instance, 
increases the half of the payment that 
would otherwise go to sharecroppers, 
tenants, and owners under $200. 

Under the existing program, which the 
gentleman from Minnesota opposes, 5 
acres is allotted to every sharecropper. 
The sharecropper is protected. Under 
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existing law if the landlord changes 
from tenants to wages he is denied any 
benefits, 

More than 50 percent of all payments 
go to tenants and sharecroppers. We 
are encouraging them to become land- 
owners under existing law. 

There are many misconceptions with 
respect to the amounts of the payments. 


I am familiar with cotton. The aggre-. 


gate of the payments to the tenants and 
sharecroppers exceeds the aggregate of 
the payments to the landlords, The 
landlords must furnish the lands; they 
pay taxes on them; they are permitted to 
cultivate but a small part of their lands 
to cotton. Their tenants get more bene- 
fits because of the reduced cultivation 
than the landlords. The Agricultural 
Adjustment and Soil Conservation Act is 
fair to the tenants. Before there is any 
division among the large landowners 
there is a distribution for all small land- 
owners, tenants, and sharecroppers 
where their payments are under $200. 
The only way for a tenant or a share- 
cropper to get the benefits of the program 
is for the landowner to join the program. 
If the landowner refuses to join, the 
tenant will receive no benefits. 

The amendment of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. JoHnson] would 
limit the soil-conservation payments to 
$1,000. He has stated it will save $50,- 
000,000. With deference, he is in error. 
There will be no amount saved to the 
Government. The total appropriation 
will be divided among all farmers. As I 
‘have stated, under the formula that ob- 
tains, from $30,000,000 to $50,080,000 is 
divided among those who receive small 
payments in the first instance to increase 
their payments. 

Again, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
is in error when he states that the 
amendment which he proposes is the 
amendment advocated by the former 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones did advo- 
cate a limitation of payments; he in- 
sisted, however, that the limitation 
should be reasonable, and in H. R. 3800, 
introduced by him and passed by the 
House, there was a limitation of $5,000. 
This limitation did not apply where there 
were tenants and sharecroppers. The 
difference between the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
and the limitation advocated by Chair- 
man Marvin Jones is that there is no 
limitation in the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. Mr. Jones in- 
sisted that sharecroppers and renters 
could only participate in the program if 
their landlords cooperated. By reference 
to the said bill, H. R. 3800, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, third session, it will be seen 
that Mr. Jongs advecated a limitation, 
and I may say that the limitation is the 
identical language proposed in the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr, Hope]. 


While I oppose the limitation, I favor 
the Hope amendment. It improves the 
Johnson bill; it does not perfect it. The 
Hope amendment will do two things: It 
will eliminate the total payment of $1,000 
proposed by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa; at the same time, where there are 
tenants and sharecroppers, it will elim- 
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inate the present limit of $10,000 in the 
Soil Conservation and Adjustment Act. 

The gentleman’s amendment is aimed 
at those who operate tractor farms and 
those who use day labor. I think his 
limitation is too small. The amount 
should be raised; the limitation should be 
increased. I repeat that it is essential 
that all growers join in the program if 
there is to be a reduction. Large owners 
as well as small owners must cooperate; 
the large owners will not cooperate un- 
less they receive fair treatment. 

The large owners have accepted the 
limitation of $10,000 because there was 
no limitation on the parity payments. It 
is unfair to reduce further the limitation 
of soil conservation; there should be no 
discrimination. The rich and the poor 
should be treated alike. The benefits are 
paid for cooperation. They are paid by 
the acre; the more acres the greater the 
cooperation. á 

The cooperation of all growers is es- 
sential to the success of the program. 
This cooperation can only be obtained 
by all receiving fair and equal treatment. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BECKWORTH]. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
most of the pleas that are noticeable here 
have been made on behalf of the tenants. 
I just want to ask the question, How 
many people who are tenant farmers re- 
ceive more than $1,000? I think in an- 
swering that question you will find which 
position to take with reference to this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
TARVER). 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, with- 
out regard to the merits or demerits of 
.the Johnson amendment, it seems to me 
it would be very unwise to undertake to 
change the rules in the middle of the 
game. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the 1942 
A. A. A. Handbook for the State of 
Georgia, published in October 1941, ef- 
fective December 1, 1941. This hand- 
book outlines the practices for which 
compensation will be made in the way 
of soil-conservation benefits. For 334 
months, at least, the farmers of my State 
have been engaged in preparing for prac- 
tices of this sort for the purpose of earn- 
ing these benefits that are to be paid by 
the money in this bill. This bill is not, 
as the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KEEFE] said, applicable only to next year. 
It provides benefits for payments on the 
1942 crops. 

The farmers voted on the question of 
quotas on cotton in December. They 
voted on that question in the light of the 
provisions of the law with reference to 
soil-conservation benefits. I say that 
perhaps it may be true the law ought to 
be changed, but we ought not to change 
it in the middle of this year’s program. 
We ought to await action by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, by their submit- 
ting to the House proper legislation for 
that purpose. If the Johnson amend- 
ment should be adopted there certainly 
should be attached to it the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Hore]. If you do not adopt the 
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amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas, you will work irreparable 
injury and damage to many thousands 
of farm tenants in this country who can- 
not receive any benefits under the opera- 
tion of this program, because if their 
landlords refuse to comply, because they 
have been eliminated from the benefits of 
the program, the tenants also will not 
receive any benefits. If you adopt the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Hops], it will be to the 
interest of the large landlords to deal 
fairly with their tenants and not to sup- 
plant them with hired labor. 

So I urge you that if you have a pur- 
pose to change the provisions of existing 
law which already fix a limitation on 
maximum payments which may be had, 
by the adoption of the Johnson amend- 
ment, you also vote to adopt the Hope 
amendment which would certainly be for 
the protection of the interests of the most 
needy and deserving class of farmers in 
the United States, the tenant farmers. 
Sixty-five percent of the farmers of my 
district are tenant farmers, and I am 
speaking for them more than I am speak- 
ing for the farmer who is able to earn 
benefits of more than $1,000. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inguiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. For the purpose of 
clarifying the parliamentary situation, 
now that the date has expired, it is my 
understanding that the first vote will 
come on the Hope amendment to the 
Johnson amendment containing the 
$1,000 limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct, : 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Thereafter the vote 
recu»s upon the Rees amendment with 
the $500 limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Rees amend- 
ment is a substitute for the Johnson 
amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Thereafter the vote 
recurs upon the Johnson amendment as, 
if, and when perfected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. As I under- 
stand it, if the Chair please, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma stated that he was 
willing to accept the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas; and Iam 
wondering if that acceptance has been 
made a part of the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee has 
to pass upon it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That is 
correct, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Hope 
amendment be again reported for in- 
formation. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Johnson 
amendment as modified by the Hope 
amendment be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again read the Johnson 
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amendment and the Hope amendment to 
the Johnson amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the Johnson 
amendment and the Hope amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the Hope amendment. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
Rees amendment has not been reported 
as yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Rees amend- 
ment is a substitute amendment. 

The question is on the Hope amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a de- 
cision (demanded by Mr. Hoox) there 
were—ayes 147, noes 17. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the substitute offered by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Rees amendment be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection; 
the Clerk will again report the Rees 
amendment. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary nquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Would it not follow 
logically, inasmuch as the Hope amend- 
ment amended the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Jounson], that the Johnson amendment 
should now be submitted to the com- 
mittee before the Rees amendment is 
voted upon? 

The CHAIRMAN. The substitute has 
not been disposed of yet. Under parlia- 
mentary procedure it must be acted on 
first. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. But the substitute is 
only as to the Johnson amendment. The 
Johnson amendment has already been 
amended by the Hope amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a substitute 
for the Johnson amendment, as 
amended. 

The question is on the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas for 
the Johnson amendment, as amended. 

The question was taken and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN) there were—ayes 54, noes 128. 

So the substitute amendment was 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to the paragraph? 
Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Gossett] want to offer an amendment 
to this paragraph? Does the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] want to 
offer an amendment to this paragraph? 
If not, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PARITY PAYMENTS 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make parity payments to producers of wheat, 
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cotton, corn (in the commercial corn-pro- 
ducing area), rice, and tobacco pursuant to 
the provisions of section 303 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, there are here- 
by reappropriated the unobligated balances 
of the appropriations made under this head 
by the Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Acts f r the fiscal years 1941 and 1942, 
to remain available until June 30, 1945, and 
the Secretary is authorized and directed to 
make such additional commitments or incur 
such additional obligations as may be neces- 
sary in order to provide for full parity pay- 
ments: Provided, That of the amounts here- 
by made available, not to exceed $5,000,000 
may be expended for administrative expenses 
in the District of Columbia (including per- 
sonal services) and in the several States 
(exclusive of expenses of county and local 
committees) , including such part of the total 
expenses of making acreage allotments, estab- 
lishing normal yields, checking performance, 
and related activities in connection with 
wheat, cotton, corn, rice, and tobacco under 
the authorized farm program as the Secretary 
finds necessary to supplement the amount 
provided for in section 392 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended: 
Provided further, That such payments with 
respect to any such commodity shall be made 
with respect to a farm in full amount only 
in the event that the acreage planted to the 
commodity for harvest on the farm in 1943 
is not in excess of the farm acreage allot- 
ment established for the commodity under 
the agricultural ~onservation program, and, 
if such allotment has been exceeded, the 
parity payment with respect to the commod- 
ity shall be reduced by not more than 10 
percent for each 1 percent, or fraction there- 
of, by which the acreage planted to the com- 
modity is in excess of such allotment. The 
Secretary may also provide by regulations for 
similar deductions for planting in excess of 
the acreage allotment for the commodity on 
other farms or for planting in excess of the 
acreage allotment or limit for any other com- 
modity for which allotments or limits are 
established under the agricultural conserva- 
tion program on the same or any other farm. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Taper: On page 
77, line 5, after the word “farm”, strike out 
the period, insert a colon and a proviso as 
follows: “Provided further, That parity pay- 
ments, under the authority of this paragraph, 
shall not exceed such amount as is necessary 
to equal parity when added to the market 
price and the payment made or to be made 
for conservation and use of agricultural land 
resources under sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act. approved February 29, 1936, as 
amended; and the provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 as amended; 
Provided further, That the total expenditures 
made and the contracts entered into in pur- 
suance of this paragraph shall not exceed in 
all $212,000,000. 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I sub- 
mit a point of order against the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, the 
substantive law authorizing the making 
of parity payments is set out in section 
303 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938. That section provides: 

If and when appropriations are made there- 
for, the Secretary is authorized and directed 
to make payments to producers of corn, 


wheat, cotton, rice, or tobacco on their nor- 
mal production of such commodities in 
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amounts which, together with the proceeds 
thereof, will provide a return to such pro- 
ducers which is as nearly equal to parity 
price as the funds so made available will per- 
mit. All funds available for such payments 
with respect to these commodities shall, un- 
less otherwise provided by law, be appor- 
tioned to these commodities in proportion to 
the amount by which each fails to reach the 
parity income. Such payments shall be in 
addition to and not in substitution for any 


other payments authorized by law. 


The amendment of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER] proposes to 
make a limitation in this appropriation 
bill which, if adopted, would be in direct 
variance with the provision of the sec- 
tion of the basic law which I have read. 
He proposes instead of not counting 
other payments as part of the market 
price as is provided in the basic law. to 
provide that the soil-conservation benefit 
payments shall be included in determin- 
ing whether or not a farmer is receiving 
parity for his products. 

It may very well be insisted, and prob- 
ably will be insisted, by the gentleman 
from New York, that the language which 
he proposes to strike from the bill and 
for which he proposes to substitute the 
provision sponsored by him is also legis- 
lative in character. I admit that is true. 
There has been adopted by the House a 
rule which has waived points of order 
against the legislative provisions con- 
tained in the bill. I also admit that any 
amendment to this language which 
might be relevant thereto would be in 
order notwithstanding it might consti- 
tute legislation and notwithstanding it 
is not, of course, included in the bill; but 
a provision such as contained in the gen- 
tleman's amendment which proposes to 
add soil-conservation payments to the 
amount of the market price received by 
a farmer in determining whether or not 
that farmer has received parity for his 
product is not germane to the proposal 
contained in the bill as to which points 
of order have been waived by the adop- 
tion of the rule in question. 

Since this proposal in the bill deals 
only with the matter of the basic loan 
rate as a matter aside from market price 
which shall be considered in determining 
whether or not parity has been received 
by a farmer for his product or by what 
percentage the price of the farmer’s 
products have not reached parity, the 
provision offered by the gentleman from 
New York has no relationship whatever, 
as I see it, to the provision which is con- 
tained in the bill, and since it is clearly 
legislative in character it seems to me 
that the point of order which I have sub- 
mitted against it should be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New York desire to be heard? 

Mr. TABER. Briefly, Mr. Chairman. 

The bill, on page 75, provides that the 
Secretary is authorized and directed to 
make such additional commitments or 
incur such additional obligations as may 
be necessary in order to provide for full 
parity payments. 

That is legislation. It is brought in 
order under the rule. The language that 
I have submitted is clearly germane to 
that provision because it provides a 
method. It is purely a limitation to the 
payments that shall be made for parity 
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under the authority of this paragraph. 
For this reason it is clearly germane and 
it is clearly in order. 

It would be in order if there was no 
legislation in the paragraph because it is 
& pure limitation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, may I be heard? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Datoka. Mr. 
Chairman, may I make the observation 
that if the proposal is clearly a limita- 
tion, even though it embraces some leg- 
islation, it is in order under the Holman 
rule. 
The . The Chair would 
like to ask the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Taser] if there are any funds other 
than those appropriated in this bill to be 
used for parity payments? 

Mr. TABER. None. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just the funds in 
this bill? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 

the gentleman is offering is to limit the 
funds offered in this bill? 
Mr. TABER. That is my intention. I 
think perhaps I ought to insert after 
the word “payments” in the third line 
the words “under the authority of this 
paragraph.” With that in, it would 
clearly be in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] ask to 
modify his amendment? 

Mr. TABER. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman 
from New York asks unanimous consent 
to modify his amendment by inserting 
after the word “payments” “under the 
authority of this paragraph.” Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TABER]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Taper] has offered 
an amendment, on page 77, line 5, un- 
dertaking to provide further limitations 
on th payment and the administration 
of parity payments, to which the gentle- 
man from Georgia has made a point of 
order. 

It seems to the Chair that the lan- 
guage of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York constitutes a 
limitation upon the funds appropriated 
by this paragraph or proposed to be ap- 
propriated by this paragraph and does 
not constitute legislation. 

The Chair therefore overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment as modified will be re- 
Ported. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TABER, as modi- 
fied: On page 77, line 5, after farm“, strike 
out the period and insert a colon and a pro- 
viso, as follows: “Provided further, That 
parity payments under the authority of this 
paragraph shall not exceed such amount as 
is necessary to equal parity when added to 
the market price, and the payment mae or 


to be made for conservation and use of agri- 
cultural land resources under sections 7 to 
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17, inclusive, of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, approved February 
29, 1936, as amended, and the provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended: Provided further, That the total 
expenditures made and the contracts entered 
into in pursuance of this paragraph shall not 
exceed in all $212,000,000.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, in the 
first place, I limit the total amount of 
parity payments to $212,000,000, which is 
the amount carried in the bill which was 
passed last year. Under the authority 
of this bill the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be entitled to enter into contracts 
without limit as to the amount of ex- 
penditures. These expenditures might 
very readily run to between $350,000,000 
and $450,000,000 when you come to con- 
sider the parity price fixed as it is today 
and the market price as it stands today. 

I do not feel that in times like these, 
when it is so necessary that we make 
some effort to conserve dollars for our 
national defense effort, we should be 
passing a bill which would increase the 
amount of money that might be dis- 
bursed as parity payments. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I may be dumb 
about this—and I suppose I am—but 
under the provisions of the bill would not 
the Secretary of Agriculture be restricted 
to what would be parity under the then 
conditions? 

Mr. TABER. He would be; and he 
will be under what I propose, but under 
the present conditions the amount might 
very readily run to from $350,000,000 to 
$450,000,000. I do not believe it is fair, 
in view of the present prices of farm 
commodities, for the farmers to come 
here and ask to have the amount of 
money that is made available increased 
above what it is in the current act. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. My point is that if 
in excess of $250,000,000 is required to 
make up parity, should they not have the 
right to use that amount, if the farmer 
is to get parity? 

Mr. TABER. If you feel that we 
should take out every dollar there is in 
the Treasury and use it to hand out 
payments and benefits to the farmers 
regardless of the financial structure of 
America, if you want to commit financial 
suicide, that would be the way to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. That is not the 
point. My point is that if we promise 
the farmer parity, let us give him parity. 

Mr. TABER. I have never promised 
the farmer parity. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I say if we do, let us 
keep our promise. 

Mr. TABER. If you are going to go 
away out of sight and hand out every- 
thing in sight without having any con- 
sideration for the financial condition of 
the country, if you are going to commit 
financial suicide and destroy the farmer’s 
structure entirely, if you are that much 
of an enemy of the farmer you want to 
do just that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. I wish the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taser] would 
ask the gentleman from Montana IMr. 
O'Connor] if he feels that it is a con- 
structive policy to have the price-ad- 
ministration agency of the Government 
set a ceiling beyond which the price can- 
not go, and then come in here and ask 
for a removal or limitation of the parity 
restrictions so that you have to pay out 
three or four or five hundred million dol- 
lars in order to reach parity. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I will answer the 
gentleman. The great difficulty about 
the Price Administrator is that he can 
fix and he will fix the prices of only a few 
commodities, and that does not touch 
all the commodities the farmers are re- 
quired to buy, and hence parity must be 
determined as we go along. 

Mr. TABER. I cannot yield any fur- 
ther. The gentleman has answered. I 
must have a minute or two to discuss 
this amendment. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. If I yield, I shall have to 
have more time. 

Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. How does the gentleman 
justify his statement that on the basis of 
the present prices the payments could 
possibly go to $400,000,000 or $500,- 
000,000? 

Mr. TABER. What is the present 
market price for cotton? 

Mr. PACE. Cotton, very happily, is 
selling at parity, and I hope it will not 
need one penny of this fund. 

Mr. TABER. Grand. Wheat is 23 or 
24 cents below parity, with a crop of 
700,000,000 bushels in view. The total 
for wheat would run approximately 
$190,000,000. 

Mr. PACE. Not that much. 

Mr. TABER. Yes. Corn is about 17 
cents below parity, with a crop in sight, 
in view of what they will probably plant, 
of approximately 750,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman under- 
stands hat parity on corn is confined to 
the commercial corn area? 

Mr. TABER. I understand so. 

I understood that cotton is now 2 cents 
below parity, but I may be wrong. Ac- 
cording to a circular I received from 
Georgia the other day, cotton is 2 cents 
below what they call parity. I cannot 
tell the gentleman exactly, but I figured 
on that circular. That would make about 
$120,000,000 for cotton, about $100,000,- 
000 for corn, and $190,000,000 for wheat, 
or a total of over $400,000,000. 

Mr. PACE. If the gentleman will per- 
mit one further question. If the gentle- 
man will help us to prevent the possibility 
of cotton being dumped on the market, 
I do not think the gentleman need have 
any apprehension about cotton not going 
to parity. 

Mr. TABER. You already have the 
authority to prevent cotton being dumped 
on the market, as I am told. 
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Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
for one question. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Is it not a fact under 
the provisions of this bill that when corn 
and wheat and the other commodities 
covered in the law reach parity nothing is 
paid under the operations of this bill? 

Mr. TABER. Absolutely. 

I do not yield any further; I have your 
question. It is perfectly apparent that 
this amount can go way out of sight, and 
all I am asking is that you limit it to 
what has been appropriated before. 

Now, on the other question, I call as a 
witness Mr. Evans, the head of the A. A. A. 
institution that has charge of these parity 
payments. I read: 

Mr Tarver. In other words, according to 
this language, you want to charge the 
farmer, in deciding whether he is getting 
parity or not, with the amount of his soil- 
conservation payment. 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 


Now, it is perfectly evident that the 
Department of Agriculture itself believes 
that payments should be made to the 
farmer only when you come to consider 
the soil-conservation payments. These 
soil-conservation payments at the present 
time or from last accounts called for 10% 
cents for wheat, 8 cents for corn, and 1% 
cents per pound on cotton. 

Now, why should we make these pay- 
ments to the farmer at a time when he 
is more prosperous than he has been in 
20 years and add the conservation pay- 
ments before we figure the parity propo- 
sition? Why should we give them the 
conservation payments on top of parity? 
It means from 10 to 12 percent above 
parity if you do that. You gave him 
soil-conservation payments when agri- 
culture was way down, We ought not to 
add the conservation payments on top 
of the parity. 

I did not move to reduce the $450,000,- 
000. Iam not asking the farmers to take 
less for parity payments than was pro- 
vided this year. 

Mr. Chairman, unless those who are 
representing the farmer are prepared to 
do something fair and to be fair with the 
country and with the Treasury of the 
United States, you are going to wreck the 
farmers’ structure entirely. You are not 
in favor of the farmer unless you put 
reasonable restrictions on this operation. 
I hope this amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I voted 
against the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
in 1938, upon its passage through this 
House. I thought another and an en- 
tirely different method of financing the 
farm program should have been adopted. 
However, a majority of the membership 
of the House and of the Congress en- 
acted this law and they provided, in sec- 
tion 303, for the making of parity pay- 
ments. They not only did not provide 
for the calculation of soil-conservation 
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benefits in connection with the making 
of those payments in determining what 
should be regarded as the reception of 
parity for the farmers’ product, but they 
expressly provided that suck payments 
having reference to parity payments— 
shall be in addition to and not in substi- 
tution for any other payments author- 
ized by law. I think it is the duty of 
the Congress, so long as it permits this 
legislation to remain on the statute 
books, and so long as it holds out to the 
farmers of the country through the 
medium of this legislation the hope of 
attaining parity through this and other 


means, to observe the provisions of the 


law which they themselves formulated, 
and not at a time when some crops are 
to parity and others are approaching 
parity undertake to take away from the 
farmer benefits that he would otherwise 
have secured under the provisions of this 
act by providing that something else 
which it was especially provided in the 
law should not be counted shall be 
counted to determine whether or not he 
is receiving parity for his products. 

The farmer, if he is receiving a 
bounty—and I do not think that under 
the facts he is—is not receiving today the 
bounty which is being accorded to indus- 
try through the medium of the tariff. 

Reference is made in this committee’s 
report, although it is not carried in the 
pending bill, to ‘he section 32 money, the 
30 percent of tariff receipts which are 
made available by permanent appropria- 
tion for the disposal of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities. It amounts upon the 
basis of last year’s tariff receipts to $132,- 
000,000. This means that during the 
last year $440,000,000 was collected as 
tariff. A bounty to whom? Not a 
bounty to agriculture, but a bounty to 
the industrial interests of this country. 
If you enact the language of this appro- 
priation as it has been written by the 
subcommittee and call this a subsidy to 
agriculture, which I deny it is, the amount 
of agricultural subsidy will still be far 
less than the amount of subsidy which 
during the last year you provided through 
the medium of the tariff for American in- 
dustry, and which the farmers of our 
country helped to pay. 

The gentleman from New York says 
that if we adopt this provision without 
any limitation as to the amount which 
may be made available, it may be possible 
that there will have to be expended $450,- 
000,000. The evidence before our sub- 
committee did not disclose any such fig- 
ure. On the contrary, witnesses from 
the Department who appeared before our 
subcommittee evidenced the opinion it 
might be possible that notwithstanding 
the insertion of this provision in the bill, 
no parity payments whatever for any 
product might have to be made. Cer- 
tainly it is reasonable to assume, if any 
payments do have to be made to any 
agricultural product—or to the producers 
of that product—under the provisions of 
this bill, if you adhere to the form in 
which the subcommittee has written these 
provisions, the amount of the payments 
will be far less, not only than $450,000,000, 
but less than $212,000,000, the limitation 
which the gentleman from New York de- 
sires to write into the bill. 
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May I say to the gentleman that so 
far as I am concerned, if he had offered 
a separate amendment to limit the 
amount of parity payments under this 
provision to $212,000,000, and to do no 
more than that, I might have been will- 
ing to agree to his amendment to avoid 
controversy, although I think that the 
total that he suggests, $212,000,000, is far 
more than could possibly be needed for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I come from a cotton 
country. Cotton is already selling above 
parity. There is not in my judgment a 
single dollar in this provision for any 
constituent that I have. This provision 
is of interest to you gentlemen who repre- 
sent wheat- and corn-growing sections 
of the country, and to nobody else. To- 
bacco is above parity. Other major agri- 
cultural products, except corn and wheat, 
are either at parity or above parity, and 
speaking in the interest of the producers 
of products in the corn- and wheat-grow- 
ing sections of the country, from which 
I am far removed, I think the time has 
come when during the period of this 
emergency those people should have the 
benefits that Congress promised them in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
but if you gentlemen who represent wheat 
and corn districts do not desire to vote 
in favor of these benefits, that of course 
is your responsibility, and whatever ac- 
tion you take on this amendment will not 
affect a constituent of mine in my judg- 
ment to the extent of a single penny. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I represent a wheat- 
growing territory. What I am trying to 
get at is this. Under the operations of 
this bill, if wheat or corn shall reach 
parity, then nothing is paid under the 
operation of the bill. 

Mr. TARVER. Absolutely not. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. But if the commod- 
ities go below parity and then the $212,- 
000,000 is not sufficient, are we not de- 
ceiving the farmer when we promise him 
parity and then write a limitation in 
this bill where we do not give parity? 

Mr. TARVER. I think the gentleman 
under present conditions need not be 
apprehensive; but if a limitation of $212,- 
000,000 is placed in the bill, it will pro- 
vide money which will be amply sufficient 
to take care of the requirements of corn 
and wheat as to parity. Our subcom- 
mittee did not write such a limitation 
in the bill because it would create an 
impression that we were making avail- 
able $212,000,000 for this item, when 
we did not think that much is needed, 
and I do not believe any member of the 
committee would object to placing a 
limitation in the bill, if the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] and a ma- 
jority of the committee desire to do 
so, except upon the ground that it is 
unnecessary. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. What was the 
amount of those parity payments made 
last year? 

Mr. TARVER. There is a statement 
that appears in the hearings, and I am 
sorry that I cannot quote from recol- 
lection. It is slightly less than $212,000,- 
C000. Every one else in this country is 
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above parity, except the farmer. You 
have even written parity for the em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture 
into this bill. You make payments of 
$3,600,000 for salary promotions in this 
bill, under the provisions of legislation 
which you enacted last year. All of these 
supply bills taken together will provide 
$75,000,000 for no other purpose than 
raising the salaries of Federal employees, 
and you are doing that as a matter of 
bringing them up to where they can live 
decently under the conditions now 
brought about by the emergency. I am 
not undertaking to say that you ought 
not to do that, but I do say that with 
industry, with Federal employees, with 
workers in every conceivable field except 
that of agriculture enjoying far more 
than parity conditions compared with the 
years 1909 to 1914, it would be exceed- 
ingly unfair at this time to deny parity 
to the farmer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to get 
clear in my mind whether or not the pro- 
vision under consideration excludes the 
conservation payments of about 9 per- 
- cent in determining what parity is. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iam going to discuss 
that very thing. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am anxious to 
find out whether or not that is so. Par- 
ity now is 85 percent of the loan and 
about 9 percent payments under the con- 
servation provision. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have not worked it 
out in that way, but let me cite a few 
figures and I think it will be clear. I 
have no other purpose than to make en- 
tirely clear exactly what the bill does and 
what the Taber amendment would do. 
From a money standpoint the bill ap- 
propriates the unexpended balances 
amounting to a couple of million dollars. 
Then it says: 

The Secretary is authorized and directed to 
make such additional commitments or in- 
cur such additional obligations as may be 
necessary in order to provide for full parity 
payments— 


Whatever that might be. That is the 
language of the bill. In that language 
we commit Congress, commit the Goy- 
ernment, to the payment of full parity. 
If it is carried out within the provisions 
of the bill we can see it at a glance by 
this assumption: Let us assume that the 
market price of corn is 74 cents; that the 
parity price is 85 cents. The difference 
is 11 cents. To go to full parity, there- 
fore, it would mean that a differential of 
11 cents per bushel would have to be 
paid under the commitment of the bill. 

Now, the Taber amendment provides 
that first you would take the market 
price and to it you add the soil-conser- 
yation payments and then you determine 
the difference between parity, and then 
of course you add whatever amount is 
necessary to bring it to full parity. So 
it would work out in this way: Assuming 
the price of corn was 74 cents a bushel 
and the soil-conservation payment was 
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9 cents, that would be 83 cents. It would 
require only 2 cents a bushel payment of 
parity money to bring it up to full parity, 
Si against 11 cents, as provided in the 
bill. 
Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is my under- 
standing correct that that is the law 
now, or the procedure at the present 
time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iam not so sure that 
is the law. But there is precedent for it. 
In fact this provision is now in effect. 
Let me explain. There is precedent for 
this reason: Last year we got into the 
same difficulty. We had the same con- 
troversy. When the bill left the House 
and went to the Senate and then to con- 
ference, the President had a meeting 
with some of the congressional leaders, 
including members of the committee, 
and the President was insistent at the 
time, if I remember correctly—and if I 
do not remember I hope somebody will 
correct me—that the soil-conservation 
payments should be included before you 
determine how much should be taken out 
of the parity fund. So what you have 
here today is a bill providing for the loan 
price or market price, whichever is high- 
er, plus enough money to bring it up to 
full parity. The Taber amendment pro- 
vides the market price, plus the soil-con- 
servation payment, and then whatever is 
necessary to bring it up to parity. 

I wanted the House to be sure of what 
the bill does and what the Taber amend- 
ment does. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I just want to re- 
mind the gentleman of this fact: that 
the conservation payment has nothing to 
do at all in figuring what amounts to 
parity. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I have not gone into 
that discussion. 

Mr, O' CON NOR. Soil- conservation 
payment is one thing and parity is an- 
other thing. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I did not want the 
House to be confused as to what the bill 
does and what the Taber amendment 
does. I think on the assumption of the 
price, I have determined pretty well, 
and I believe everybody ought to under- 
stand. The Taber amendment takes the 
market price plus the soil-conservation 
payment, which in the case of corn 
would be 9 cents a bushel, plus whatever 
else is necessary to bring it up to full 
parity. The bill directs the Secretary of 
Agriculture to take the loan price or the 
market price, whichever is higher, and 
then add to it as much parity money as 
is necessary to bring it to the parity level. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? = 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I yield. 

Mr. MAY. Under the language of the 
bill, the Secretary of Agriculture would 
be the sole judge of when you reach par- 
ity, as far as money is concerned, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. His department does 
the mechanical work of ascertaining the 
parity level in the case of any basic com- 
modity. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But the Secretary of 
Agriculture has no discretion to deter- 
mine parity. Parity is an index which 
is determined on the basis of many in- 
dices. They take them all together to 
determine what the purchasing power of 
the farmer, measured in terms of his 
commodities, will be so as to approximate 
that level of 1909-14. So he does the 
mechanical work, but he does not deter- 
mine parity. Parity is determined by 
economic conditions. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. In other words, the 
mechanics are set up for the Secretary to 
go by. He has no discretion at all in 
fixing what is parity, but he has to fol- 
low the mechanics already set up. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is true. Do not 
forget that the basic act provides that 
we shall pay parity within the limitation 
of funds provided by Congress. That 
was the language of the act of 1938. 

My whole purpose was to see that there 
was no confusion as to what the bill does 
and what the Taber amendment does. 

Here the gavel fell.J 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am just afraid that 
the gentleman who preceded me [Mr. 
DirkKsEN] may have disturbed my mental 
equilibrium a little, because my under- 
standing of the matter was quite clear 
up to hearing his analysis of the issue 
but now, like the old darky in court, “Iam 
sorter ‘fused and ’fuddied.” My idea 
is there has always been a definite dis- 
tinction between soil-conservation bene- 
fits and parity payments. I pointed out 
a few days ago that soil-conservation 
payments or benefits are the result of a 
program inaugurated by the Congress a 
few years ago designed to assist our 
country in conserving and taking care 
of its soil and thereby maintaining its 
national wealth to that extent, and that 
the farmers were going to be paid for 
their labor, for their services, and for 
their cooperation in the program, 

We stated then that agriculture is the 
basis of our national wealth and that 
soil fertility is the basis of a successful 
agriculture. We pointed out further that 
within the past three centuries we have 
lost 40 percent of our soil fertility as a 
result of erosion and that at the same 
rate for the next two centuries we would 
be unable to support our own increasing 
population. Our Government realizing 
this felt a few years ago that it was a 
governmental obligation to inaugurate a 
program to conserve and restore soil fer- 
tility for future generations, and without 
going into detail the farmer was requested 
to cooperate in the program and the 
Government would pay him for his efforts 
and expenses in the matter. 

There was no gratuity to be given a 
farmer for cooperating in the soil- con- 
servation program, he was not going to 
be paid a bounty, he was not to be paid 
any particular consideration except to 
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the extent he cooperated and to the ex- 
tent to which he assisted in maintaining 
soil wealth. Just a little later on, the 
parity payment program was inaugurated 
on an entirely different basis and upon 
an entirely different theory. The pro- 
gram was based on the theory that the 
farmer should receive part of the tariff 
benefits alleged to be coming to other 
people of the country—industry and 
labor—and in order that he might get 
his pro rata share, it was calculated he 
should have what was called a parity 
payment, that is, a payment which would 
place his purchasing power on a basis 
with that of those engaged in industry; 
and for that reason parity was entirely 
different from soil conservation. 

It is elementary to say if you increase 
the tariff rate on a product, like a pair of 
shoes or a hat, the result will be an in- 
creased price which means increased costs 
to the farmer, and if you put such a 
tariff rate on all of the things he has to 
buy without increasing his purchasing 
power in any way, he will soon reach the 
point where he will have to reduce the 
number of purchases and lower his 
standard of living. Evidently, those who 
passed the Parity Payment Act felt that 
the farmer was being penalized as a result 
of the tariff and undertook to take part 
of the revenues collected from the opera- 
tion of the tariff law and distribute this 
part among the farmers in such a way 
as to place his income or purchasing 
power on the basis or on a parity with 
the purchasing power of those in in- 
dustry. That is, he would be able to take 
the product of his labor at the end of a 
year and purchase about the same 
amount of goods in value from industry 
or those employed in industry would be 
able to pay him for his products. That 
is the theory upon which parity payments 
are made. 

As I understand the amendment now 
offered, it is this: The money, the bene- 
fits, or the payments a farmer is to re- 
ceive for cooperating in the soil-conserva- 
tion work must first be charged to his 
parity- payment account before he can 
Participate in the parity-payment pro- 
gram and then if the soil-conservation 
payment is as much as the difference be- 
tween the market price and parity price 
of his crop—cotton, corn, wheat, and so 
forth—he will then receive no parity and 
consequently not participate in but will 
be penalized by our tariff system. You 
might just as well go ahead and say that 
you cannot participate in the rise of 
prices by the raising of the ceiling fixed 
by the Administrator unless you first de- 
duct from that price the benefits you get 
from your tariff. You might just as well 
say to these farmers here who have a 
tariff on wheat, or a tariff on corn, “Why 
not deduct the amount of the tariff on 
your wheat, why not deduct the amount 
of the tariff on your corn before you can 
participate in the parity payment?” 

The principle is the same and the prin- 
ciple of the tariff is just as foreign to this 
as the soil-conservation principle is. I 
believe you could with equal force include 
in here a proviso that the amount of the 
tariff on a bushel of wheat, the amount 
of the tariff on a bushel of corn, should 
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first be deducted from the parity price be- 
fore the farmer wouid be able to partici- 
pate in the parity payment, whether the 
tariff on your wheat or corn is effective 
or not. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. FULMER. As stated by the gen- 
tleman a moment ago, soil-conservation 
payments are made to the farmer be- 
cause of certain labor, buying cover-crop 
seed and certain crops being planted, 
soil-building crops, and denying him the 
privilege of planting other crops. In 
other words, the farmer absolutely earns 
every dollar that is paid to him under this 
and it never was intended to go as a part 
of the parity payment. 

Mr. HARE. I appreciate the statement 
of my colleague, who is thoroughly famil- 
iar with the law. I tried to make that 
clear in the beginning, that the farmer 
is receiving from soil-conservation bene- 
fits something for what he does, for what 
he pays out. As the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture just said, he 
buys his seed, he buys his extra seed. He 
cannot produce all of the seed used in his 
conservation program, he has to purchase 
some, and the soil-conservation benefit is 
to reimburse him to that extent and pay 
him for his labors. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like, if possible, to come to an agreement 
as to time of debate on this paragraph. 

I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close at 4 o'clock. That 
will give us 65 minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, how many 
Members are to be heard in this time 
and how much time would it give them? 

The CHAIRMAN. Thirteen Members 
have risen. It would give them 5 minutes 
apiece, 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia that all debate 
on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close at 4 o’clock? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Illinois says we should 
defeat this bill by crippling amendments 
because Mr. O’Neal and his Farm Bureau 
Federation demand it. Do not get ex- 
cited about the Farm Bureau Federation. 
That organization is much like a bumble 
bee—it is biggest when first born. In 
1922 the Farm Bureau Federation had a 
membership running into the millions; 
now the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
Dirksen] informs us that there are some 
500,000 family memberships. It is a los- 
ing organization and it has more mem- 
bers now than it will have when the peo- 
ple find out what kind of an organization 
it is. 

It was originally launched by the spon- 
sors of large interests—the railroads, 
banks, and insurance companies. It was 
organized to keep the farmers in line. 
That is exactly how it worked in North 
Dakota. It was ushered in with trum- 
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pets; in the first year, 1921, it had a 
membership of 40,000 farmers. Today 
it has not a membership to my knowledge, 
The big booster outside of the large in- 
terests was the county extension system. 
When farmers in North Dakota joined 
the organization and attempted to run it, 
they adopted an outstanding set of prin- 
ciples denouncing the grain gamblers, ex- 
cessive freight rates, and excessive in- 
terest. 

I am not speaking from hearsay but 
from actual knowledge. I was instru- 
mental in writing that program; I was 
unanimously elected the first president 
of the North Dakota Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, but as soon as any attempt was 
made to bring the organization down to 
the grass roots as an actual farmers’ 
organization, we were fought by the very 
people who instituted it. 

We have in North Dakota been friendly 
to all farm organizations from the days 
of Kelley’s Grange to the present mo- 
ment. But we think we know an organi- 
zation when we see one. The Farm 
Bureau Federation was organized from 
the top down instead of from the grass 
roots up building an organization to pro- 
tect the farmer. An organization built 
to keep the farmers quiet and make them 
submit to the unconscionable practices 
of railroads, insurance companies, and 
banks is not an organization that can 
live in North Dakota. 

The Farmers Union is a grass- root 
organization and it has no opposition in 
North Dakota or in Montana, and in 
many States from the Canadian border 
to the Gulf of Mexico it is a strong grass- 
root organization. This Farmers Union 
is handled by the farmers themselves and 
it is not a one-man concern headed by a 
perpetual O’Neal. The Farmers Union, 
through its officers and directors, sup- 
ported by the members, is backing up this 
present bill. 

Every time a farm bill is before this 
Congress the conservatives rise up on all 
sides to trim down our enormous and 
unheard-of expenditures by taking it out 
on the farmer. I would like nothing bet- 
ter than to be a judge having jurisdiction 
over the acts of the opponents of this bill. 
Upon competent proof, such as we have 
had from the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen], the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser], and the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], I would 
sentence every last one of them to serve 
the balance of his life on a farm to dig 
out an existence there without any out- 
side aid. At the end of that existence, or 
probably during it, they would come to 
understand what the average farmer is 
up against. I am satisfied that nothing 
else will budge them. 

What we mean by parity is that the 
products of the farmer shall bring a price 
commensurate with the prices the farmer 
is required to pay for what he needs and 
what he must buy. 

In the fiscal years 1917-20, when the 
prices the farmers received for their 
products were on a basis of comparative 
parity with prices paid for production 
and family maintenance, the gross farm 
income of the United States averaged 
around $20,000,000,000 a year and the 
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cash farm income from crops and live- 
stock and products approximated $12,- 
500,000,000 annually. 

In 1940, when prices received by farm- 
ers averaged around 85 percent of prices 
paid, gross farm income dropped below 
$11,000,000,000 and cash farm income 
from crops and livestock products was 
$8,350,000,000, or a shrinkage of nearly 
50 percent in gross farm income, and a 
drop of over $4,000,000,000 in cash farm 
income from marketing. 

Price parity for the farm—simply a 
square deal for the farmer on the basis 
of 1910-14, or on the basis of the last 
World War—would have made the Amer- 
ican farmer an independent and self- 
supporting American citizen. It would 
have taken him out of the Federal poor- 
house and made him an income-tax payer 
for support of the Government. 

The farmers of the United States are 
told, “The good will of the consuming 
public should not be shattered by grasp- 
ing for a few extra dollars in the name 
of farmers.” 

Though the cash farm income has 
been reduced by $4,000,000,000 since the 
last World War, and the gross farm in- 
come by nearly one-half, and though acts 
of Congress signed within the last 90 
days guarantee Government support of 
farm prices and name a price ceiling of 
110 percent of parity, a pending bill to 
stop violation of these acts of Congress 
is attacked on the grounds of being pro- 
moted by selfish interests who shatter 
the good will of the consuming public by 
grasping for a few extra dollars in the 
name of farmers. 

In the midst of a war crisis, when the 
Government demands a new war appro- 
priation of $32,000,000,000 and is now 
asking Congress for a third huge tax bill, 
is it statesmanship in the interest of 
Government finance to destroy the farm- 
price parity that would enable 6,000,000 
American farmers to become income-tax 
payers for the support of Government 
instead of Government wards upon the 
United States Treasury? 

In the past 9 years of below parity 
prices for farm products, the agricultural 
program has taken $6,000,000,000 from 
the United States Treasury. Had the 
farmers of the United States received 
simple parity treatment during this 
period, 1933-42, and become income-tax 
payers instead of being kept, this last 
or present tax bill may not have been 
needed. A self-supporting American 
agriculture—such as that which averaged 
$12,500,000,000 of cash farm income dur- 
ing the last World War—would give the 
Nation an income foundation for na- 
tional defense and for expansion of all 
income-producing industries. 

The total grain production of the 
United States in 1941—including wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, soybeans, 
and grain sorghums—approximates 5,- 
500,000,000 bushels, the record production 
of a decade. At parity prices, as deter- 
mined and published by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, this production may well 
have added near a billion to farm income 
and added several millions to the number 
of income-tax payers for the support of 
Government. 

Let us now take a look at those few 
extra dollars in the name of the farmers, 
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and, for that purpose compare the in- 
come of the farmers in World War No. 1 
with their present income in World War 
No. 2. 

An unweighted average for the 5 fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1916-20, during 
and ending the last World War, shows 
that the American farmer, during that 
period taken as a whole, received, largely 
due to the heavy export demand for 
breadstuffs, about 8 percent above parity 
prices for what he paid for commodities 
consumed on the farm for production 
and family maintenance. 

This 108 percent of parity prices for 
farm products, as compared with the 
1910-14 index, was plainly due to the 
following record volume of farm exports 
which were a prime factor in winning the 
World War: 


United States agricultural exports by fiscal 


years 

1916. ~-- $1, 518, 071, 450 
1917 - 1,968, 253, 288 
1918_ — 2,280, 465, 770 
1919 - 4,107, 158, 753 
1920. 3, 466, 619, 819 
TATA 13, 340, 569, 080 
5-year average 2, 668, 117, 816 


This export volume of American prod- 
ucts, averaging $2,668,117,816 in the 5- 
year period 1916-20, approximated eight 
times our farm exports of this second 
World War to date and were the domi- 
nant price factor in the last World War. 

Effect of the 1916-20 farm exports in 
giving agriculture a parity price of 108 
percent above the base index was phe- 
nomenal in building up the farm wealth 
and income. 

Total value of farm lands and build- 
ings, farm machinery and livestock—see 
United States Statistical Abstract for 
1921—rose from $40,991,000,000 in 1910— 
slightly above the 1940 figure—to $77,- 
921.000.000 in 1920. 

Farm land and buildings alone are sta- 
tistically estimated by the 1941 report of 
the Department of Agriculture: 

Value of farm lands and buildings: 


0 EE EA ra Rw el SA $66, 316, 000, 000 
33, 642, 000, 000 


The shrinkage in farm wealth since the 
108 percent of parity period approximates 
50 percent. British orders giving the 
American farmer a virtual black-out for 
exports to Europe—except such recent 
shipments under the lend-lease pro- 
gram—combined with the present plan 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
give the farmers of the United States 
scant hope to escape the Federal poor- 
house—unless Congress unbars the door. 

The shrinkage of cash farran income 
from farm marketing, as reported in the 
last Yearbook of Agriculture, comparing 
1917-20 with 1937-40, is here shown by 
crop years: 


pp Sy Bet ee Ee eee $10, 648, 000, 000 


13, 464, 000, 000 
14, 436, 000, 000 
12, 553, 000, 000 
8, 788, 000, 000 
7. 652, 000, 000 
7. 858, 000, 000 


States for the 4-year period, 1917-20, was 
$51,101,000,000. The shrinkage from the 
closing years of the last World War to 
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the opening years of the present World 
War is $18,446,000,000. 

Question. At a time when we are try- 
ing to raise $7,000,000,000 additional by 
income taxation—is not a parity price 
for the farmer, a long-promised goal for 
agricultural recovery, the most promising 
method in sight for getting the United 
States Treasury relief from its hole in 
the red? 

The President, in his recent Budget 
message, estimates the 1942 deficit at 
$18,632,000,000, and the 1943 deficit at 
$42,441,000,000. Why not permit 6,200,- 
000 farmers to step out of the Federal 
poorhouse, quit being wards on Federal 
charity, and become income-earning tax- 
payers as they wish to be? Note: This is 
still a democracy—not a totalitarian 
bureaucracy—or is it? 

If this great herd of money savers 
wants to save the people of the United 
States some money, why sit here idle in 
this Congress sniping at a bunch of farm- 
ers when the records show they are going 
out of business at an alarming rate? The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] 
has repeatedly brought evidence before 
this House that in the war program there 
is a waste of money that instead of run- 
ning into millions of dollars runs into 
billions. He has proved that in the camp 
construction activities there has been an 
average waste of 40 percent. Here we 
are dealing with billions—not millions. 
Nothing seems to have been done about 
this matter. All kinds of unconscionable 
contracts have been made whereby men 
without a dime to invest have placed con- 
tracts that have netted them millions. 
When we get an economy streak and start 
out to save, when we see an election 
coming and want to exhibit the trophies 
we have won in this House, we let the 
swindler in war contracts go and proudly 
exhibit to the audience that we cut 
$789.99 off some appropriation that 
would have assisted the farmer. When 
asked why this was done, I presume the 
answer will be that O’Neal of the Farm 
Bureau Federation demanded it. 

The chairman of the subcommittee, 
who has reported this bill, is one of the 
very careful and conservative men in this 
House, but in being conservative it has 
not so unbalanced him that he is ready 
and willing to destroy the backbone of 
this Republic—the farmers. He has han- 
dled this bill not only ably but in a spirit 
of fairness seldom equalled in this body. 
I am prepared to sustain him in this bill. 
He has what little influence I have in 
this House and my vote. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Did the gentleman 
notice the other day that the figures re- 
leased by the Commerce Department 
showed that the farmers were only get- 
ting about $8,000,000,000? 

Mr. BURDICK. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in my remarks the tables 
showing the situation of the farmers 20 
years ago and today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
have to secure that permission in the 
House. 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, these 
are my own tables. 

The N. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK]? 

There was no obiection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
FLANNAGAN]. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am afraid there are a great many Mem- 
bers who are not familiar with the Soil 
Conservation Act, If they will look into 
it I believe they will find that it is prob- 
ably the greatest act ever passed in favor 
of the farmers of America. A nation’s 
strength is measured by the strength of 
its soil. Millions of acres of land ir the 
United States had been going to waste 
yearly; this situation has existed for 
years; and the Congress at last woke up 
to the. seriousness of the situation and 
wrote into the la\. what is known as the 
Soil Conservation Act. The purpose of 
this act is to protect and to conserve the 
soil of America. The payment made to 
the farmer has never been considered a 
part of the price for his farm products. 
The payments have no connection with 
parity. It is a separate set-up, its object 
being to conserve and rebuild the soil, 
and these payments are mede to the 
farmer to take care of the extra costs in 
connection with drainage, terracing the 
land to prevent washing, and to take out 
of production soil-depleting crops and 
plant in their place soil-rebuilding crops. 

Now, lo and behold, and for the first 
time since the statute was passed, we are 
requiring the farmers, if this amendment 
is passed, to consider his soil-conserva- 
tion payments in connection with the 
price he receives for his farm products. 
The committee that worked out this piece 
of legislation never contemplated that 
these payments would be considered in 
arriving at parity. It was not contem- 
plated by the House. Yet some of these 
economy-minded Members, who I am 
afraid do not know anything at all about 
the soil-conservation program, are here 
clamoring that these payments be taken 
out of the prices of farm products. It is 
not fair, it is not right, and if you do this 
you will destroy the greatest single pro- 
gram ever enacted on behalf of the farm- 
ers of America. When you do that, you 
destroy the program, and when you de- 
stroy the program you destroy the soil of 
America, and when you destroy the soil 
of America you destroy America. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
AUGUST H. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, it has been said here that 
the farmers are demanding this parity 
money. I have received nc communica- 
tion from any farmer in Minnesota or 
elsewhere demanding it. All that the 
farmers are asking is for parity prices 
in the market place. They would rather 
get parity prices when they haul their 
commodities to market than to receive 
a subsidy from the Government. Those 
who feel that there will not be any parity 
funds provided in this bill are badly mis- 
taken. The Secretary of Agriculture and 
the administration will see to it that 
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farm prices stay below parity so that 
money can be sent out in the form of 
parity payments. 

The Secretary of Agriculture stated 
the other day before our committee that 
if farm prices went to parity in the mar- 
ket the farm program would break down. 
That is correct. If the farmer gets par- 
ity prices in the market, there will be no 
need for the present farm program; 
there will be no need for parity payments 
to be made to the farmers; but the ad- 
ministration will never let farm prices go 
to parity, because they want to retain 
regimented control over the farmers of 
America, and they will retain this con- 
trol through the sending out of benefit 
payments. So you may expect that 
there will be a substantial amount pro- 
vided as parity payments under the au- 
thority given to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in this legislation. 

There are some peculiar and incon- 
sistent things that are taking place. For 
instance, the administration is selling 
good milling wheat at a loss of from 15 
to 30 cents a bushel. This is Govern- 
ment-owned wheat that it is selling as 
feed wheat. That may be all right for 
those who want to buy cheap feed, but 
while they are selling this Government- 
owned wheat at a loss they are also col- 
lecting a penalty of 49 cents a bushel 
off the farmer who has excess wheat if 
he has fed that to the livestock on his 
own farm. You do not see the adminis- 
tration coming here today asking for the 
repeal of that 49-cent penalty on excess 
wheat. No; they still want to have that 
penalty control over the farmer who may 
produce a little more wheat so that he 
can fed the livestock on his own farm. 
It appears to me that if they are to be 
consistent they should be here today ask- 
ing Congress to remove that penalty, 
which would permit the farmer to feed 
the wheat that he raises on his farm to 
his livestock. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the gentle- 
man understand the Taber amendment 
to provide that after adding the market 
price to the soil-conservation payments 
they use that as the base and then let 
the $212,000,000 be used to fill the gap 
between the sum of those two and 
parity? 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That is 
right. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
O’Connor}. s 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know much about the farm problem. 
But I was raised on a farm in Iowa, the 
youngest of 10 children. It took the 
efforts of my father and mother and all 
of us from daylight to dark to keep 
mortgages off that farm. We did it. We 
were required to take whatever the other 
fellow had to offer for what we raised 
and to pay the other fellow’s price for 
everything we bought. That was the 
plight of the farmer many years ago 
and that is his condition today. 


I yield 
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I have owned land and farmed it ever 
since manhood. 

When these gentlemen talk about 
economy, well, we are all for economy. 
None of us want to go into the Treasury 
unless it is necessary. But do not take 
it out of the hide of the one person who 
stands in the economic structure of this 
country unprotected and practically 
alone as far as being able to control the 
price he gets is concerned. 

This bill provides for parity for farm 
prices. If these prices reach parity, not 
one dime is paid under the operations of 
this bill. If we do not see that he gets 
parity, then we are lying to and deceiv- 
ing the American people. The Congress 
of the United States cannot afford to be 
a party to such a transaction. If these 
commodities reach parity, not one dime 
is paid out under the operation of this 
bill so where can the harm be to leave 
the bill as is? 

I am reminded of a little history that 
I recall very distinctly. A few years ago 
when I first became a Member of the 
House the former chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, the Honorable 
Marvin Jones, was discussing the ques- 
tion of parity. Some men on either side 
of the House had raised the point that it 
was a bonus, that it was something they 
were not entitled to get such as a gift. 
Mr. Jones gave them a little history, and 
this is it. It came from the lips of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the first Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, and a Re- 
publican. He said: 

If we pass a tariff law, in order to offset 
that tariff law we must give compensation to 
the farmers. We must give them something 
out of the Treasury. 


What else did he say? 


Not by way of a bonus, not by way of a 
subsidy, not by way of a gift, but by way of 
restitution. 


The lawyers in this House know the 
meaning of the word “restitution”? If 
I take something out of your pocket, if 
T take something out of your home, or if 
I take something away from you that be- 
longs to you, and then give it back to you 
or give something of equal value back to 
you in lieu of it, what am I doing? I am 
making restitution. That is what Alex- 
ander Hamilton said we should do. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas I Mr. 
Sourn]. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Chairman, I am of 
the opinion that the author of this 
amendment is neither for parity nor for 
soil conservation. If that is not a cor- 
rect statement, I would be glad to have 
him say so. 

This is the beginning of a fight on par- 
ity. Mr. Webster says: 


Parity is the quality or condition of being 
equal or equivalent. 


I think that is a pretty fair definition 
as it relates to the question of parity 
prices for farmers. 

I should like to call the attention of the 
gentleman from New York to this kind 
of situation. Soil-conservation payments 
are often made for terracing or contour- 
ing. A farmer may have a thousand acres 
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of land which he would terrace at a cost 
of $350, let us say, yet he might not plant 
enough of a particular crop upon which 
he could apply for parity to entitle him 
to more than $100. May I ask the gen- 
tleman if he would be in favor of having 
the farmer pay the Government the dif- 
ference? And how his amendment would 
apply to such a case? 

Mr. TABER. No; but every move the 
farmer makes to build up his farm im- 
proves the ability of the farm to stand 
up; it puts the farm in shape so that it 
produces more and is worth more. 

Mr. SOUTH. I cannot yield further to 
the gentleman, since my time is so lim- 
ited. 

Mr. TABER. That is enough. 

Mr. SOUTH. Paying a fair price to 
the farmer for what he produces and 
sells is not going to bankrupt the Gov- 
ernment, and it is not going to increase 
the cost of this great defense program 
in proportion to what some of the ad- 
ministration leaders are now claiming. 
I suggest to these leaders that if they 
would agree to “parity” wages for the men 
who are working in the factories, and 
parity prices for our farm products, we 
would be making some progress toward 
equality. They are striving to keep 
wages above parity and are fighting to 
keep agricultural prices below it. This 
is neither logical, just, nor economically 
sound. 

It is not the aggregate income of the 
country that counts so much; what hurts 
our economy is the lack of parity or 
equality of income as it is distributed 
over the different sections of the country 
and among the different vocations, 
trades, and so forth. 

It has taken many years of honest and 
painstaking toil and effort to work cut 
this farm program. It is far from per- 
fect now. We have had to fight selfish 
uninformed and misinformed groups and 
factions with each advance that has been 
made. 

A fair and equitable price for the 
farmer’s products is just as essential dur- 
ing wartimes as it is when we are at peace. 
That is all we are asking for here, and 
all we have ever asked for. How can it 
be justly said that the farmer is demand- 
ing exorbitant prices when 24,000,000 
farm people, more than one-sixth of our 
population, had an earned income last 
year of 8 percent, or less than one-twelfth 
of our total earned income? Such talk 
is nonsense, and no one is going to be 
fooled by it. 

There will be very little paid out in 
parity this year. I am glad such is the 
case. But let us not destroy the law 
under which such payments can be made 
if and when needed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Rossion] to submit a unanimous 
consent request. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend the remarks I made 
today on this bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me there are at least three ele- 
ments involved in this proposition. One 
is the price which the farmer receives as 
a result of direct action taken by the 
Price Administrator, Mr. Henderson. 
Another is the amount paid to the farmer 
under the name of soil conservation. 
Another is the amount that is necessary 
to give the farmer parity of price by tak- 
ing the difference between the sum of 
the market price received and the soil 
conservation payment and deducting 
that from what constitutes parity and 
making up that difference by whatever is 
involved in this bill. 

It seems some of the experts here con- 
strue the Taber amendment as taking out 
of the farmer’s pocket, \ve might say, the 
soil benefit payments and using them 
as part of the funds with which to make 
up the parity of price. I do not know how 
anyone can logically or equitably object 
to a farmer receiving parity of price for 
his labor in the form of goods which he 
takes to the market. I have never ob- 
jected to that, but the thing I do object 
to is the operation of a price administra- 
tion in such a manner as to hold down 
prices in the market so that the farmer 
cannot get a fair return for his efforts. 
I think that is now being done. I think 
it has been done more or less for some 
years past. A fourth element which I 
think enters into this proposition is the 
question of tariff which was mentioned 
by the gentleman only a moment ago. 
I believe that those who are watching 
this program unfold will readily admit 
that e are moving toward a day when 
all duties on agricultural commodities 
coming into this country will be very ma- 
terially reduced below today’s level. If 
this is to be the program, it seems to me 
that this parity of pric. issue is to be con- 
stantly before us for some time to come, 
and if the parity of price appropriation 
is to be the slide rule or the shuttlecock 
to accommodate this thing, I guess we 
will have parity of price appropriations 
down through the years, war or no war, 
economic movements or soneconomic 
movements. This is about the way it ap- 
pears to me, and I do not know any 
power that this Congress can exercise 
and at the same time leave a price ad- 
ministrator free, with the power he has 
at the present time, to get these prices 
higher than they are at the present time. 
I think the Price Administrator is going 
to do this job just about the way he wants 
to do it, paying not too much attention 
to the wishes of Congress or to the legis- 
lative intent. This may sound like a 
harsh charge, but I believe the program 
is unfolding about that way, and per- 
haps the farmers will have to take that 
punishment in whatever form it may 
come. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
PIERCE]. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, in the 
base period, 1909 to 1914, inclusive, I was 
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quite a farmer, hitching up something 
like 100 head of harness animals in the 
morning. I know what we had in mind 
at that time. We were selling our wheat 
at from 90 cents to $1 in our country. 
We were paying for a seeder or drill 
about $90 and for a mower $45 or $50. 
These were the prices of the eastern 
manufacturers, for such implements. 
The things we had to buy as farmers in- 
creased by reason of the prices fixed by 
the industries. Then commenced an agi- 
tation in our country as to why we could 
not do something to meet that situation 
of fixed farm products. I spent much 
time and some money trying to organize 
the farmers in the Northwest so we might 
have something to say about prices. We 
went on farming in my country and go- 
ing broke, gradually, until 1929-30 came, 
with the crash which carried down farm- 
ers, banks, and business. 

I came to the Congress 9 years ago 
this spring. At that time I became a 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, where I found under consideration 
a farm bill containing what we knew at 
that time as the processing tax. We 
levied a certain amount of money to be 
paid by the processor, the man milling 
wheat or the man handling the tobacco 
or the man preparing it for market, and 
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It was the first approach to parity that 
the farmer had. Under it, our wheat 
farmers in my country got about 27 cents 
a bushel in addition to the market. 

When the Supreme Court saw fit to 
say that the processing tax was unconsti- 
tutional, there was born the Conserva- 
tion Act and parity payments came later. 
I agree with those who say that we ought 
not to take the money from the National 
Treasury for parity payments. I am 
among the group that believes that the 
prices paid for the commodities should 
be the cost of production with a reason- 
able profit added thereto, and that these 
costs should be paid by the consumer. 
Under that idea I have had pending, for 
a number of years in the Agricultural 
Committee of the House, a bill known as 
the certificate bill, which provides a meth- 
od by which there shall be collected a 
certain amount of money from the proc- 
essor, or the miller, the man who handles 
wheat, tobacco, and rice and other com- 
modities which must be prepared for 
markets. The amounts which shall be 
paid for the certificates shall be distrib- 
uted to the producers who grow the com- 
modities. The idea is to find a legal 
substitution for the processing tax. It 
can be done for wheat and cotton, pea- 
nuts, and tobacco. It will not work any 
better for corn than the old corn-hog 
program which was right in theory, but 
when we came to put it in practice we 
found much difficulty in getting paid as 
the processor of the corn—namely, the 
hogs and the cattle—were not good pay- 
masters. Therefore, as far as the pro- 
gram on corn was concerned, it was not 
successful, although it would be so on 
wheat and cotton. 

I am going to vote against this amend- 
ment. I feel that the idea is right, but 
not as we are now operating. I hope the 
day is not far distant when we will put 
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on a real program, which means that the 
men who consume the tobacco and the 
wheat and other articles will pay the 
money that should go to the producer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 
stated a few moments ago that if those 
of us who are interested in farmers 
wanted to be fair, then we would go along 
with him. Last week the Commerce De- 
partment released its findings in respect 
to income in 1942, which amounts to 
something between $94,000,000,000 and 
$85,000,000,000. Of that the farmer gets 
less than 8 percent, although he repre- 
sents 24 percent of the population. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. And that 
in view of the fact that in 1920 the 
farmer got 19 percent in comparison with 
the 8 percent he receives today. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Yes; so that when 
the gentleman from New York wants to 
subtract the conservation payments from 
what the farmer ought by right to get, 
he wants farmers to pay twice for their 
conservation efforts just as was pointed 
out by the gentleman from North Dakota. 
The farmer already pays a full consider- 
ation for his conservation payments, and 
he ought not to be charged for it the 
second time when we come to computing 
what he ought to get by way of parity. 
If you don’t believe in parity for the 
farmer, that is one thing, but if you do, 
you will vote against this amendment. 
The farmer does not want to be compelled 
to become a beggar and go about with a 
monkey and a hurdy-gurdy, and a tin 
cup, and come around to our people and 
say, Won't you please put a dime in 
here?” He wants to stand on his rights 
and sell his product in the open market at 
a price that conforms to what he ought to 
get. He wants to get parity for his prod- 
uct and not charity from Congress. It 
has been said here on the floor and in the 
press that parity will cause an inflation 
by $1,000,000,000. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 

I have here statements about bread. 
The farmer from a loaf of bread now gets 
about 1-7/100s of a cent per loaf. Take 
this package of Pep which I show you. 

If you paid the farmer for his share in 
that at the same price that you pay for 
the Pep, lie would be getting $48 a bushel 
for his wheat instead of $1.10. If you 
were to give him his share on the same 
proportion that you pay for this package 
of Wheaties, you would be paying him 
$15.60 per bushel instead of $1.10. Here 
is a package of corn flakes; by the same 
token you would be paying him $11.95 
per bushel for his corn instead of the 68 
cents per bushel which he is getting for 
it now. 

When the old rooster crows, then ev- 
erybody knows that there will be eggs for 
our breakfast in the morning. You know 
what the rooster does? He brings on the 
dawn. If it were not for the rooster 
crowing in the morning there would be 
no dawn, according to the philosophy of 
some folks. some of whom I think are on 
this floor. Here is an egg which has not 
yet been boiled. Last Friday I paid 53 
cents a dozen for that egg. The gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Cox] told me 
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today that he recently paid 59 cents per 
dozen for eggs, while at. the same time 
they were selling down in his district for 
15 cents a dozen. 

These eggs cost me 53 cents a dozen. 
Out in my country they are getting only 
23 cents a dozen for eggs. 

I wanted to tell you more about why 
the roosters crow in the morning, but I 
see they will not give me any more time. 
A few cents to farmers will not bring on 
inflation except under the philosophy of 
those who think the crowing of the old 
red rooster out in the barnyard causes the 
dawn to come up over the eastern horizon 
every morning. Fiddlesticks! 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
NICHOLS]. 

Mr. NICHOLS Mr. Chairman, I have 
been on the floor this afternoon, and I 
have talked to several men who, beyond 
question, have always fought the battles 
of the farmer on this floor. Those men 
have said to me: 

This Taber amendment seems like a pretty 
good amendment to me. It seems to me 
like perhaps it is all right. 


Let me say to any of you men who 
have in mind that kind of an idea, I take 
my hat off to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taper]. He has been here a 
long time. He is an astute gentleman, 
clever, smart, skilled in the artifices of 
legislation. I know that the gentleman 
from New York is neither a friend of par- 
ity nor a friend of soil conservation; I 
doubt if a friend of the farmer. I just 
want to lay down this warning to you: 
If this amendment had been offered by 
a friend of agriculture, I would not have 
been a bit suspicious of it. Then I would 
have wanted to dissect it and take it 
apart and see if it was all right; but, since 
it does not come from a friend of agri- 
culture, but comes from my friend from 
New York, I am a bit suspicious of it to 
start with, because I am positive that the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Taser] 
is making no serious effort to do any- 
thing that would be of benefit to the ag- 
riculturalists of this country. 

Let me tell you what the purpose of 
this thing is, in my judgment. As has 
been said heretofore this afternoon, cot- 
ton will bring parity. It is now and, no 
doubt will continue to do so, during this 
emergency. I am inclined to think that 
corn and wheat will go up to where there 
will be no parity payments made on 
them; where the money provided in this 
bill will not be needed. But the purpose 
of this is to get the first foot in the door 
against parity after the emergency is 
over. Then you will have this wedge to 
start on and they will drive it in and 
broaden the gap until you have broken 
the Government away from parity. 

What is the matter with parity, any- 
way? Why should not these men who 
form 24 percent of the population of this 
country, since the Federal Government 
has taken unto itself the job of protect- 
ing everything and everybody—why 
should he not have a guaranty of par- 
ity? Parity with what? Fquality with 
other classes of people, labor, business, 
and soon. Surely, it is no more than he 
is entitled to if the Federal Government 
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is seriously going to continue to protect 
the wages paid labor, privileges for la- 
bor. This farmer is not organized. He 
is just the man that stays out at the forks 
of the creek, goes to work at daylight, 
and works until dark. To do what? To 
feed the Nation. To feed the Army and 
the Navy now. You stop him, and this 
war will be over quick. You need not 
worry about the farmers making too 
much money. They are not making 
much now. They will not make much 
with parity, and whatever they do make 
they work hard for, and they are not 
ever going to get more than they are 
entitled to. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Illinois 
[Miss SUMNER]. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have heard iv said that parity 
means equality, but my observation on 
this floor is that parity means to many 
here something you can pare down from 
a bill if you do not come from sections 
where there is agriculture. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, now, will the lady 
yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I refuse to 
yield. For a long time our farmers had 
stable markets for their grain. We had 
tariff protection until the World War 
came. Then we had to extend acreage 
and began to produce more than we 
had markets for. Our farmers during 
the 1920 period had a hard time, chiefly, 
I think, due to the philosophy which 
grew up in the East, and which dominated 
Government, that this country ought to 
be like England, industrialized; every- 
body working in industry and manufac- 
turing so that we would get all of our 
grain and all of our food and cotton 
from foreign countries. I think that 
dangerous philosophy inspires the argu- 
ments made by Members on this floor to 
which I have alluded. After the depres- 
sion there came the farm program, which 
most of our farmers considered a boon to 
them and to the Nation, since their wel- 
fare is reflected in the welfare of little 
towns and also of the cities. 

According to that farm plan, all of us 
who farm got together, controlled by the 
Government in much the same way that 
the railroad industry was controlled, an 
industry which was equally competitive. 
Most of us were glad to join that pro- 
gram. We were glad to do whatever was 
necessary to conform to that program so 
as to control production and secure fair 
prices. It seems to me that that was a 
good program and it will be a good pro- 
gram for the future when the next de- 
pressions come. 

Today, however, farmers are in a 
pincers movement. The farmers have on 
one side the Price Administration ex- 
perts who are trying to hold down our 
farm prices below cost of production. On 
the other side, we have Members in Con- 
gress who call themselves the economy 
bloc, who, however, were silent the day 
last week when we appropriated three and 
one-half billion for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation without anything 
Said as to what was to be done with the 
money, and who are not here many of 
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the times when some of us walk down 
the aisle voting to save the Government 
money, voting to cut down extravagance 
amounting to millions and even billions. 

What does this amendment do? In my 
opinion, it is as unjust and unfair and 
impracticable as some of the other 
amendments that have been offered to- 
day, which pretend to favor the poor at 
the expense of the rich, but which will 
undermine the interests of the farming 
business and which are particularly 
against the interest of the many, many 
thousands of farm hands and their 
families whose only jobs are on the big 
farms, who are neither farm owners nor 
farm tenants. 

What does this amendment do? It 
states, in effect, that if you are raising 
a crop—let us say cotton ‘or tobacco, 
which has already reached parity—you 
can get your conservation check; but if, 
on the other hand, you are raising corn 
or oats or some crop which has not yet 
reached parity, then you give up most of 
your conservation checks. What kind of 
justice is that, I ask you? Was it not 
Socrates who said: 

The only excuse for representative govern- 
ment is that it offers a better opportunity 
to give justice to every person and every 
class of persons, rich or poor, weak or strong. 


And remember also that English 
statesman of long ago who said: 

Tyranny is just as possible in a democracy 
as it is in a dictatorship unless representa- 
tives who hold the power are very careful to 
deal out equal justice. 


{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Disney]. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for just a second? 

Mr, DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I want the Recorp to 
be kept clear as showing that the lan- 
guage of the Taber amendment was sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. You will find 
it on page 48 of the hearings, where the 
following colloquy occurred: 

Mr. Tarver. In other words, according to 
this language, you want to charge the farmer 
in deciding whether he is to get parity or not, 
for all of his soil-conservation benefits? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 


Mr. DISNEY. That, I presume, Mr. 
Chairman, is not taken out of my time, 
because I am not going to discuss par- 
ity. 

In 1910, Mr. Chairman, our population 
was 90,000,000; in 1940, it rose to 130,- 
000,000. In 1913, our total Federal appro- 
priations were $700,000,000 per year. Our 
total Federal expenses in 1940 were $9,- 
000,000,000, exclusive of the emergency 
defense fund. Servicing of the public 
debt is going to run to tremendous pro- 
portions in a very few years. In a few 
days we are to extend the public-debt 
limit to $125,000,000,000; the Secretary 
of the Treasury has advised us he would 
be back in about a year, in the fiscal year 
1943 or fiscal year 1944, to ask for more. 
The servicing on the public debt then will 
run not less than $2,500,000,000 and, pos- 
sibly, $4,000,000,000 annually. 
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Contemplate the enlarged Navy and 
Army we shall have to maintain not very 
far in the future, running into billions of 
dollars annually. Then contemplate the 
possibility of receipts after the war run- 
ning into some more billions. Then con- 
template the size of the average current 
Budget as such nowadays having ad- 
vanced from $2,500,000,000 per year in 
Coolidge’s term to, as I said, $9,000,000,- 
000 in 1940, exclusive of the emergency 
defense fund. So, if you can analyze the 
situation and come to any conclusion 
that our annual Budget will not approach 
more nearly $20,000,000,000 than $15,- 
000,000,000, it will amaze me. We cannot 
think of it in terms of much less than 
$15,000,000,000. Fortuitous circumstances 
might allow us to keep it at that figure, 
but I cannot visualize it in any other 
terms unless we learn to run our Gov- 
ernment less expensively. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
STARNES]. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama, Mr. 
Chairman, I am opposed to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TABER]. Soil-conservation 
payments are made to the farmers of 
America for the purpose of recompensing 
them for taking lands out of cultivation 
on which they grow marketable crops 
from which they receive income. Wheth- 
er or not you are seeking to achieve par- 
ity, and whether or not the American 
farmer receives absolute parity of in- 
come, under the philosophy of the Soil 
Conservation Act he would still be entitled 
to remuneration for the land which he 
takes out of cultivation in order to rec- 
ompense him for the seed, the labor, and 
the other expense incident to using those 
acres for a purpose other than an in- 
come. He is not able to sell what he 
takes off of his land and use it as his in- 
come, and for this reason, if for no other, 
we should not adopt this amendment. 

With reference to parity, parity pay- 
ments are made for the purpose of 
achieving parity for the American farmer 
in the economic life of the Nation. 

I must confess that I am puzzled at a 
farm philosophy, if it can be called a 
farm philosophy, which on the one hand 
will permit a Federal price administrator 
to use his powers and the powers of the 
Federal Government to beat down farm 
income to a level below that of parity 
and on the other hand dip into the Fed- 
eral Treasury and take the taxpayers’ 
money to build that income back up to 
parity. It just does not make good 
sense. I am one of those who believe 
that if you will remove from the Ameri- 
can farmer and from American economic 
life the threat which the Price Admin- 
istrator holds over the American farmer, 
it would not be necessary for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make one single 
payment to any American farmer in 
order for him to achieve parity of income. 

As I said in the beginning, regardless 
of whether the farmer has parity or does 
not have it, certainly he is entitled to 
soil-conservation payments. It is purely 
and simply a case of just restitution to 
the American farmer for the income that 
you have taken from him when he goes 
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along with the soil-conservation program. 

Mr. PIERCE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. PIERCE. Would it not be a far 
better program if we could so arrange the 
law that the user of the commodity would 
pay rather than drawing it from the 
National Treasury? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Why cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. PIERCE. I believe in the law, but 
we should collect from the man who uses 
the article. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I agree 
with the gentleman. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
as I understand, there is only one amend- 
ment pending, the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. Unless there are some other 
amendments pending, I do not care to 
use any further time now, but would like 
to reserve the time allotted to me, if any 
other amendments are offered to the 
pending paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN.] 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to take issue in a nice 
friendly way with the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Nichols]. in his criti- 
cism of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taper]. Mr. Taser’s amendment 
is offered in a sincere effort on his part 
to promote the best interests of the peo- 
ple of the United States. We cannot 
all see alike upon various issues and I 
respect the right of either the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Nichols] or the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
to express himself as he sees fit upon 
these questions. We are fortunate to 
have that privilege in America. May we 
always retain it. When I first heard the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser], I thought 
perhaps it was all right, but the more 
that I have been thinking about it the 
more I have come to the conclusion that 
it is net. Parity for corn and wheat is not 
assured under his proposal, and therefore 
I cannot support it. But may I say for 
that gentleman that he is doing a splen- 
did job of watching out for any possible 
wastage of money. Had there been more 
like him in Congress during the last 10 
years, much of the W. P. A. appropria- 
tions would have gone into national de- 
fense works. There is in this parity ques- 
tion no wastage, but simply justice. 

Mr. Chairman, I am wondering, and 
this comes from one who has supported 
parity ever since he has been a Member 
of Congress, and speaking as a friend 
of the soil-conservation program, wheth- 
er or not we should seriously consider 
temporarily shelving our Triple A pro- 
gram, until the time comes again when 
prices fall below parity It has accom- 
plished its purpose as far as parity prices 
are concerned and agriculture in America 
owes to that program a great deal of 
gratitude, I speak as one who has joined 
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it since its inception. We now are at war 
and personally I think it would be well to 
do this, provided we could be assured of 
parity price for the duration. I would 
like to see the President promise the 
farmers and say to us, “We will see to it 
that commodities will not sell under par- 
ity at Chicago.” If he would say that to 
us, and agree to hold corn and wheat up 
to 100 percent of parity. and agree that 
Mr. Wickard would refrain from any ac- 
tion toward pushing it down to 85 per- 
cent of parity, I would be willing, speak- 
ing as an actual farmer, to do away with 
any possible benefits I might receive out 
of this bill, and I believe 100 percent of 
my farmers would agree with me. All 
they want is parity. We are not grasping. 
We want enough to pay our bills, edu- 
cate our children, and stand on the same 
platform as industrial America and labor. 

May I also state that I am opposing 
this amendment because I do not think, 
from personal experience, that it will 
give us the parity on wheat and corn 
that we are entitled to. As I said before, 
perhaps it is time now for you and me and 
all friends of the farmer, and all of us 
indirectly are the friends of the farmer, 
to decide whether or not we should tem- 
porarily put the Triple A program on the 
shelf and depend upon honest parity 
prices received on the market for justice 
to the farmer. No farmer wants a dole. 

I have been turning over this problem 
in my mind, of farm labor In an address 
to this House recently I suggested using 
the C. C. C. boys on the farm, because 
the farm-labor situation is becoming 
serious. 

No one can foretell how long this awful 
war will last. We cannot foresee the pro- 
duction possible on our farms in a few 
years, or the labor available for such pro- 
duction. 

I cannot help but think that we should 
produce now and during the war all that 
our good lands can produce. The ever- 
normal granary is a blessing, and why 
worry about disposing of the wheat, corn, 
and cotton surplus. We should be 
thankful instead that we have them. 
There will be hungry nations to feed. 

I think it would be insurance against 
a scarcity of food if, while we still have 
farm labor available, we throw down all 
bars as to production and produce all we 
can. There is no telling what kind' of 
crops we are going to have, and corn and 
wheat in the granary might look just 
awfully good to us 5 years from now— 
yes, it may mean the difference between 
victory and defeat in a long drawn out 
war. Give the farmer parity and he will 
produce an abundance of food for all. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Tarver]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr, Chairman, I think 
there has been enough debate on this 
matter, and I suggest that we vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr, Taper), there 
were—ayes 37, noes 74. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 
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Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taner: Page 77, 
line 5, after the word “farm” insert “Provided 
further, That the total expenditures made 
and the contracts entered into in pursuance 
of this paragraph shall not exceed in all 
$212,000,000.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would limit the amount that 
might be spent under this paragraph to 
the same figure that has been carried in 
these appropriation bills for the last 2 
years. I hope the House will agree to it 
and will place a limitation upon what may 
be done. If prices stay as they are, a 
total in excess of this sum may be reached. 
I hope the House will place some limita- 
tion on this and not let it go completely 
out of control. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I see only one objection 
to this proposal;-that is, the farmers of 
the country will be charged by the news- 
papers with receiving $212,000,000 in this 
bill for parity, when as a matter of fact 
there is no reason to believe that the 
parity payments under present conditions 
will anything like approximate that 
amount. I do not think the farmers will 
be hurt if you adopt it. If you want to 
put a provision of this type in the bill, I 
have no particular objection to it except 
the one I have mentioned. I feel that if 
the farmers get only $50,000,000 in parity 
benefits it will not be particularly helpful 
to them to have the maximum amount 
stated in the bill as $212,000,000 so that 
the press throughout the country can 
spread the news that the farmers have 
Ład $212,000,000 added in this bill. That 
is what they will say about it, but the 
farmers will not get the $212,000,000. 
That is the whole gist of the matter. It 
is just a question of policy, and it will not 
save a dollar to the Government to put 
this amendment in here; and it will not 
take a dollar from the farmer, in my 
judgment. It is simply a question of 
po as to whether or not you want to 

o it. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe this 
would be a matter of economy at all. 
You know and I know that when you 
start putting figures before some of these 
bureaucrats down here they think about 
spending those figures, and they will 
figure out some ways and means and 
devise some way to try to use as much 
of the $212,000,000 as they can, whether 
or not they use it all. I think as the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] 
does—that we should not have this pro- 
vision in the bill, because I do not be- 
lieve it will be in the best interest of 
economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question 's on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

The question was teken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. TABER) there 
were—ayes 54, noes 73. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Taser and 
Mr. TARVER. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 64, 
noes 83. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Salaries and administrative expenses: Not 
to exceed $3,513,498, of the funds of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall be available 
for administrative expenses of the Corpora- 
tion in carrying out its activities as author- 
ized by law, including personal services in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere; 
travel expenses, in accordance with the 
Standardized Government Travel Regulations 
and the act of June 3, 1926, as amended (5 
U. S. C. 821-833); printing and binding; law- 
books and books of reference; not to exceed 
$400 for periodicals, maps, and newspapers; 
procurement of supplies, equipment, and 
services; typewriters, adding machines, and 
other labor-saving devices, including their re- 
pair and exchange; rent in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere; and all other nec- 
essary administrative expenses: Provided, 
That all necessary expenses (including legal 
and special services performed on a contract 
or fee basis, but not including other personal 
services) in connection with the acquisition, 
operation, maintenance, improvement, or dis- 
position of any real or personal property be- 
longing to the Corporation or in which it 
has an interest, including expenses of col- 
lections of pledged collateral, shall be consid- 
ered as nonadministrative expenses for the 
purposes hereof: Provided further, That none 
of the fund made available by this paragraph 
shall be obligated or expended unless and 
until an appropriate appropriation account 
shall have been established therefor pursuant 
to an appropriation warrant or a covering 
warrant, and all such expenditures shall be 
accounted for and audited in accordance 
with the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, 
as amended: Provided further, That none of 
the fund made available by this paragraph 
shall be used for administrative expenses 
connected with the sale of Government- 
owned stocks of farm commodities at less 
than parity price as defined by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REED of New 
York: On page 78, after line 24, insert the 
following: 

“Provided further, That the provisions of 
this act shall not apply to the sale or other 
disposition of any agricultural commodity to 
or by the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration for distribution exclusively for relief 
purposes, nor to grain which has substan- 
tially deteriorated in quality and is sold for 
the purpose of feeding or the manufacture 
of alcohol, or commodities sold to farmers 
for seed.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if it may be possible for us to agree 
on some limitation of debate. This sub- 
ject matter involves the same thing we 
have been talking about for the last hour 
and a half—parity—and it would seem 
that we might be able to get along with 
very little time. 

Mr. PIERCE. I have an amendment 
asking for the striking out of this section. 

Mr. TABER. May I suggest that we 
might close debate on this amendment 
rather quickly, and then take care of the 
other amendments as they are reached. 
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Mr. REED of New York. I feel very 
deeply about this amendment and I think 
it really deserves some discussion on my 
part. I ask that I be permitted to pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes, 

Mr. TARVER. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I can see no objection to the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. That is a matter 
for the determination of Representatives 
from the wheat and corn areas. If they 
object to it, they should present their ob- 
jections, As far as I am concerned, I 
shall make none. Ido not know why the 
gentleman should desire extra time on 
the amendment unless there is some dis- 
position on the part of some to oppose 
his amendment. 

Mr. REED of New York. Ido not want 
to talk if we can carry this amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the 
pending amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. FIOOK. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, just what does the 
gentleman’s amendment provide? 

Mr. REED of New York. It provides 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
can sell its grain that has deteriorated 
to the farmers for feed below the parity 
price. 

Mr. HOOK. Just the grain that has 
deteriorated, or all grain? 

Mr. REED of New York. No; deterio- 
rated grain; and it can sell it to be made 
into alcohol, and for other war purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr, Chairman, the request of 
the gentleman from Georgia in the form 
stated would probably preclude the offer- 
ing of a substitute amendment by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hore] 
and might preclude the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN] and some 
others from offering amendments. I 
suggest that the time be extended. 

Mr, TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the request for the present. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, the bloody drama which is now 
taking place in Asia and Russia ought 
to give us pause for thought. As I have 
stated many times on this floor recently, 
we are in war and we are in it clear to 
the hilt, and our soldiers are bleeding 
and dying in various parts of the world 
today. « 

Now, there is one industry in this 
country that is vital to the war. Let us 
make no mistake about it, I refer to 
the dairy industry—the largest farm in- 
dustry we have. A great many people 
think when you mention dairying that 
your are mentioning something that is 
not of very great importance. But when 
you consider that the products sold by 
the dairy industry exceed the products 
sold by the motor companies of this 
country and by the steel companies and 
many other outstanding concerns, you 
realize it is a large industry. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, in order to feed 
our Army and the civilians abroad, are 
asking the dairy farmers of this country 
to increase their yield of milk from 117,- 
000,000,000 pounds to 125,000,000,000 
pounds. I say to you that the dairy 
farmers, in order to do that, must have 
feed for their stock. Unless the farmers 
can get reasonably cheap feed for their 
stock they never can produce the 125,- 
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000,000,000 pounds of milk that is re- 
quired, neither can they carry out the 
lend-lease program for Europe. We 
must have the cheese that is required 
under the lend-lease program. We must 
have the evaporated and dried milk and 
the fresh milk. 

I hope you will realize that the feed- 
ing of the Army and the civilian popu- 
lation of this country and of the foreign 
countries is vital to the winning of this 
war. Right now Java is supposed to have 
fallen. Australia will be next, make no 
mistake about that. The next blow will 
be made at New Zealand, upon which 
Europe has depended for similar prod- 
ucts for many years. In times past it has 
been one of our competitors. The milk 
products now will have to come from 
the United States of America; and they 
are important. It is food in concen- 
trated form. 

So I urge you, rather than let this 
grain, now owned by the Government, 
deteriorate and rot and spoil, let the 
dairy farmers of this country who are 
called upon to make this extraordinary 
effort have the benefit of this cheap food 
for their stock in order to meet the war 
requirements, I hope the amendment 
will pass. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I do not 
know whether I understood the gentle- 
man’s amendment correctly, but it 
seemed to me it dealt with wheat that 
has already spoiled. 

Mr. REED of New York. Here is the 
amendment. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Could not the 
gentleman arrive at his objective by put- 
ting a general parity-price level on all 
things produced on the farm, dairy prod- 
ucts included? 

Mr. REED of New York. This is about 
the only way I could see to work it out at 
this time in this bill. I do not think it is 
going to hurt anybody, and I think it is 
going to benefit the country remarkably 
well under the circumstances. There is 
one thing certain: We must change our 
thinking a little bit in this country. 
Unless we do change our thinking, unless 
each group ceases to be selfish, there is a 
possibility shat with all our resources we 
can lose this war. Here is something 
that is almost as vital as the manufacture 
of arms and munitions. 

If this amendment will not cure the 
situation or if it will not do the work in 
the opinion of the Committee, I have no 
objection to any substitute amendment 
that may be offered to it, but the amend- 
ment offered was lifted from the Bank- 
head bill over in the Senate. It seems 
to me it would do the job and do it well; 
I hope the Committee will adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Am I 
correct or not correct in stating that the 
gentleman’s amendment would apply 
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only to grain which had deteriorated in 
the case of grain sold for feed? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes; that is 
the way I understand it. It will also go 
into the making of industrial alcohol, 
which is another important factor in the 
winning of any war. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr.HOOK. Does the gentleman think 
his amendment goes quite far enough? 
Does he not think we ought to use all of 
these surplus commodities and put them 
on sale? 

Mr. REED of New York. I do not 
want to go any further than I think the 
House will go on this proposition. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. As I 
understood, the gentleman said his 
amendment applied to commodities sold 
to farmers for feed, but, as I understand 
it, the amendment at the desk reads, 
“commodities sold to farmers for seed.” 
The difference between “seed” and “feed” 
is very substantial. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentle- 
man is mistaken. My amendment reads 
in its concluding words: 

Is sold for the purpose of feeding or for the 
manufacture of alcohol or commodities sold 
to farmers for seed. 


That is taken out of the Bankhead bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Is there any assur- 
ance that this grain will be used for the 
purpose of manufacturing industrial al- 
cohol, when now, when we have to im- 
port sugar, we are making it out of sugar, 
instead of out of grain, of which we have 
1,800,000,000 bushels? 

Mr. REED of New York. The War 
Department officials have been before the 
Ways and Means Committee urging 
means to obtain the necessary industrial 
alcohol for the Army. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Is it not a fact that 
not 10 percent or 11 percent of industrial 
alcohol produced today is produced from 
grain and the balance is from sugar? 

Mr. REED of New York. I do not 
dispute that at all. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Would the 
gentleman’s amendment make it possible 
for the United States millers to use do- 
mestic grain for making flour for export 
in competition with the Canadian grain 
they could buy and mill in bond and 
export? 

Mr. REED of New York. I had thought, 
in view of the gentleman’s statement, of 
writing in something about exports, but 
I did not care to muddy the waters. I do 
not think it will interfere with that. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I think that the 
gentleman's motive is worthy, in the idea 
that he is trying to bring out, but I do 
not believe that he is going far enough. 
The enactment of this section will break 
faith with other groups, because for a 
long period we have sought to establish 
the parity principle for agriculture. 
Farm prices are now averaging near par- 
ity. For beef cattle, hogs, and tobacco, 
prices are above parity. 
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We have authorized the fixing of a 

ceiling at not less than 110 percent of 
parity for any farm commodity. For 
some important agricultural commodi- 
ties, including lint cotton, cottonseed, 
lambs, and wool, price ceilings could not 
be less than 120 percent of present parity. 
It is contemplated that these ceilings 
would apply to scarce commodities and 
that the price of surplus commodities 
would be protected at 85 percent of par- 
ity so that the average would be approxi- 
mately parity. If the prices of surplus 
commodities are pushed above parity, ob- 
viously farm prices would average above 
parity. 
The A. A. A. Act contemplates that re- 
serves would be built up in the case of 
our major commodities to be used in 
times of emergency. We now have an 
emergency and these reserve supplies 
should be moved into the market when 
the prices at the market place and the 
payments equal parity. Payments for 
corn, wheat, and cotton represent about 
15 percent of parity and growers of these 
crops will get parity when farm prices 
average approximately 85 percent of 
parity. 

The enactment of the provision in this 
bill will check expansion of livestock 
products. 

Livestock producers expand production 
when the prices of livestock products are 
favorable as compared with the prices of 
feed. The price of feed is now between 
85 and 90 percent of parity. If this price 
is advanced to 100 percent of parity the 
increase in production would be checked 
and we would have smaller quantities of 
livestock products available. Any action 
that checks the expansion in livestock 
production will bring price ceilings and 
rationing of livestock products on us 
earlier. 

If the price levels of corn and wheat 
were permitted to increase 10 or 15 per- 
cent, as will be the effect if this provision 
is retained, and the prices of meats are 
held stationary by the imposition of ceil- 
ings, then, obviously, feeding would be 
discouraged since the feeding ratio would 
be correspondingly less favorable. 

As badly as we need meat products for 
our own fighting forces and for our Allies, 
we cannot afford to jeopardize the pro- 
duction program. 

The enactment of this provision will 
reduce market outlets for corn and wheat, 
tighten the storage situation, and in- 
crease transportation difficulties. 

Sizable quantities of corn and wheat 
are being sold for the making of indus- 
trial alcohol at prices below the market 

Wheat — approximately 100,000,000 
bushels—is being sold for feed at the 
market price for corn, which is less than 
the market price for wheat. 

These sales would be discontinued and 
the elevators now holding this wheat 
would not be available for handling the 
new crop. Consequently, the price of the 
1942 crop would be depressed because of 
less available storage. 

Also, wheat on the Facific coast is being 
used for feed, and if this were discon- 
tinued, it would be necessary to haul 
corn to that area. This would increase 
the transportation problem. 
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It will also reduce the consumption of 
cotton and tobacco. 

Some cotton is being sold for use in 
making cotton-bale covers and for in- 
sulating material at less than market 
prices. These sales would be discontinued 
and difficulties would be experienced in 
getting bale covers except at prices almost 
twice as high as present prices. 

Some tobacco is being used in making 
nicotine for spray materials. This mar- 
ket will not take tobacco at parity prices. 
Consequently, these sales would be dis- 
continued with resulting loss to tobacco 
growers as well as to the users of the 
spray material. 

There is no doubt in the minds of 
thinking people that off-grade and 
damaged products would be wasted if 
this provision remains. 

Often some products become damaged 
or go off-grade in the marketing process. 
These products must be sold at the 
market for the particular class of prod- 
uct. Such sales can seldom be made at 
parity prices. Consequently, the products 
would rot or would have to be destroyed. 
We had enough of this burning of corn 
and wheat under the old Farm Board 
idea. Let us have none of that in this 
emergency. 

There is no doubt that a restriction 
against the sale of these commodities will 
contribute to inflation. 

The freezing of supplies would ob- 
viously help speculators and contribute 
to the spiraling of prices. In the end 
farmers will lose as much or more from 
the spiraling of prices as any other group. 
In the long run this action would work 
to the disadvantage and not to the ad- 
vantage of farmers. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we can arrive at some basis for 
limiting debate? I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 15 
minutes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is just on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED]? 

Mr. TARVER. That is just on the 
Reed amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, how is that time 
to be divided? 

Mr. TARVER. That would be in the 
discretion of the Chair. 

Mr. CULKIN. There seem to be six or 
eight who want to speak. I would like 
to have 5 minutes. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 15 min- 
utes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hore as a sub- 
stitute for the Reed amendment: On page 78, 
line 20, after the word “that” insert “begin- 


ning with the next marketing year for each 
commodity”; and on line 24, strike out the 
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period, insert a comma, and add “except sales 
for export and sales of wheat for feed and 
alcohol.” 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, if adopted, would make the 
proviso read as follows: 

That beginning with the next marketing 
year for each commodity none of the funds 
made available by this paragraph shall be 
used for administrative expenses connected 
with the sale of Government-owned stocks 
of farm commodities at less than parity prices 
as defined by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, except sales for export and sales 
of wheat for feed and alcohol, 


The effect of this would be that this 
prohibition would not go into effect with 
respect to any commodity until the be- 
ginning of the next marketing year. In 
the case of cotton that would be August 
1. In the case of wheat it would be July 
1, the same date as in the bill, and in the 
case of corn it would be October 1. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the gentle- 
man include corn? 

Mr. HOPE. No; I do not include corn 
as one of the exceptions, but there would 
be no prohibition of the sale of corn at 
less than parity prices until October 1, 
under my amendment. That would give 
time for livestock producers to adjust 
themselves to possibly higher prices of 
corn, and would do away with what I am 
afraid will happen if we leave the lan- 
guage as it is in the bill, namely a killing 
by the speculators. There are not very 
many farmers who will have any corn 
to sell in the next months or until the 
new crop comes in. There is no reason 
why we should pass legislation to make 
it possible for speculators to reap a ich 
harvest by reason of any price advance 
that might occur between now and that 
time. So, as far as corn is concerned, 
there would be a period in which the ad- 
justment could be made. 

Now, as to wheat this amendment 
would permit saies for livestock feeding 
or alcohol. Our supply of wheat in this 
country is constantly increasing. It was 
269,000,000 bushels more on January 1, 
1942, than it was on January 1, 1941, and 
381,000,000 bushels more than it was 2 
years previously. There is no outlet for 
this excess wheat at present, except by 
its use for feed or alcohol. 

Farmers for many years have talked 
about a fwo-price system for wheat, 
whereby part of it would be sold abroad 
at less than domestic prices. This, in 
effect, is applying the two-price system 
to wheat, with the proviso that the low- 
price wheat shall be sold for livestock 
consumption and for alcohol. 

Mr. HOOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. HOOK. I think the gentleman 
has a very worthy amendment. I think 
it takes care of the same idea I had when 
I was speaking, but what I would like to 
ask the gentleman is this: In his opinion, 
does he think that corn can be sold for 
the production of alcohol at parity at the 
present time? 

Mr. HOPE. Well, I do not know. I 
have no opinion on that, but it would not 
be affected for the next 6 months, in any 
event. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman, of 
course, knows that we are importers of 
sugar. We only raise about one-third 
of the sugar that we consume. 

Mr. HOPE. Les. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. We have a surplus 
of grain which the gentleman has so 
well told us about. Now, does not the 
gentleman fee] that the Government of 
the United States should make our in- 
dustrial alcohol out of that commodity 
of which we have a tremendous surplus, 
instead of making it out of a commodity 
that we may have a scarcity of? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. Iam very much in 
accord with the gentleman’s views on 
that matter. I know he has presented 
them very forcibly and ably upon the 
floor many times. But I understand that 
at this time there is some question as to 
whether we can procure the material to 
erect the distilleries that will be neces- 
sary. That is a problem that will have 
to be solved. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am generally 
in sympathy with the gentleman’s 
amendment, but does not the gentleman 
want to change the crop year for cotton? 

Mr. HOPE. This does not change the 
crop year. This simply provides that 
beginning with the next marketing year 
which is August 1 for cotton. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Well, it is July 
1 as far as cotton is concerned. 

Mr. HOPE. In the bill it is July 1, but 
the marketing year is August 1. I have 
no objection. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Pace to the 
substitute amendment offered by Mr. Horx: 
At the end of the amendment offered by Mr. 
Hore add “On sales of cotton required in 
connection with the present new uses pro- 
gram being carried out by the Department 
of Agriculture.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment simply exempts from the 
prohibition the programs that we are 
all very much interested in, the new-uses 
program for cotton. We are trying to 
extend the uses of cotton. This would 
permit the sale of cotton for use for the 
program we now have on cotton bagging 
and insulation for houses and other new 
uses that we are trying to make which 
necessarily have to be subsidized during 
the experimental period. This amend- 
ment simply permits that to be taken out 
from under the prohibition. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. In 
reading the proviso, the limitation is 
placed on using any of the funds for ad- 
ministrative expense. 

Mr. PACE. Yes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
the gentleman believe that such a limita- 
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tion will stop the policy of the Depart- 
ment in that respect? 

Mr. PACE. I at least hope it will be 
most persuasive. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman recognizes, however, that they 
could use funds from some other agency, 
and could do just as they saw fit. 

Mr. PACE. Not to avoid specific in- 
structions by Congress. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the | 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that the Hope amendment 
and his amendment would meet most of 
the objections which have been raised by 
the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. PACE. I understand that it will 
meet practically all objections. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. It would 
not meet the objections of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as far as corn is con- 
cerned. At the present time approxi- 
mately 40,000,000 bushels of corn are be- 
ing diverted into industrial alcohol. 

Mr. PACE. I would not attempt to 
speak for the corn producers. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. One more 
question: Does not the gentleman believe 
that this proviso should be eliminated 
entirely in view of the fact that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture is now considering 
this very matter? 

Mr. PACE. Not under the legislative 
situation. I do not agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Here the gavel fell.] ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CULKIN] for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask a few questions of the gentle- 
man from Kansas in regard to his 
amendment. 

Does the gentleman freeze the existing 
deteriorated wheat until the close of the 
present marketing season? 

Mr. HOPE. No; it does not affect 
wheat of any kind or character in any 
way except sales for milling purposes. 

Mr. CULKIN. Only for milling pur- 
poses. 

Mr. HOPE. That is all. 

Mr. CULKIN. Is that the full effect 
of the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. It excepts from the 
provisions all the sales for export and 
sales of wheat for feed and alcohol. As 
far as wheat is concerned, everything is 
exempted except sales for milling pur- 
Poses. 

Mr. CULKIN. I thank the gentleman. 
The gentleman’s reply, of course, is most 
encouraging and really carries out the 
scope of the Reed amendment. There is, 
of course, a great quantity of deteriorated 
wheat in the country. I understand 
there is sufficient deteriorated wheat to 
take care of feeding cattle and dairy 
uses. 5 
Mr. HOPE. Ifthe gentleman will yield, 
I do want to confine the sales to deteri- 
orated wheat, the gentleman under- 
stands. 

Mr. CULKIN. Ido not intend to bind 
the gentleman that way, but it does make 
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this deteriorated wheat available, as it 
normally would be at all times. Is that 
right? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes; and it makes some 
new wheat available if it is sold for feed. 

Mr. CULKIN. I thank the gentleman. 
However, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED] 
has the same effect. It carries the exact 
text of the Aiken amendment in tr2 Sen- 
ate which was accepted by both sides in 
the debate on S. 2255. That language 
has already passed the Senate by an 
overwhelming vote. I urge that the Reed 
amendment be adopted by this body. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gitcurist] for 2 minutes. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I fa- 
vor the use of corn and wheat for alcol.ol 
distillation, and deteriorated corn and 
wheat for feed, but I do not think it is 
fair by means of congressional legislation 
to substitute wheat for feed for livestock 
as against corn. It just creates another 
rival to corn. This is not fair to the corn 
farmers of the country. Let them meet 
each other in the open market withcut 
congressional favor to either. Alcohol 
distillation is needed in the war effort 
vast quantities of it—and there is the big 
outlet that we are going to have for both 
wheat and corn. Every time you explode 
a shell you use a barrel of alcohol. We 
must have great quantities of alcohol in 
our war effort. We do not have enough 
now. 

Mr. JENSEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is it not a fact that alco- 
hol can be processed for less money out 
of corn than any other grain? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. It can be made 
cheaper from corn than from any other 
grain. The distillers prefer it above 
wheat, and I have been advised by experts 
that they can make it out of corn so as 
to compete with some of the other things 
they are now using for making alcohol, 
such as blackstrap. 

A specialist who knows what he is talk- 
ing about tells me that 212 gallons of 
alcohol can be produced from a bushel of 
corn. At the current price of 50 cents 
per gallon, this would amount to $1.25 for 
the corn. Then there is a byproduct 
about 15 to 17 pounds of high-grade pro- 
tein feed per bushel of corn. This is 
salable at the going price of $30 to $40 
per ton—say 1% cents per pound—and 
this would amount to 24 cents. In addi- 
tion, about 1½ pounds of high-quality 
corn oil can be produced from a bushel of 
corn, and this would sell at about 12 cents 
per pound and fetching per bushel 18 
cents. Add these figures together and 
you will get $1.67 per bushel for corn 
when distilled into alcohol. At present 
levels the manufacturing of alcohol would 
be a reasonably profitable business, and 
estimates made when corn was at 60 cents 
indicates a probable net cost of alcohol 
running between 25 cents to 30 cents per 
gallon. 

Mr. JENSEN. And the Hope amend- 
mend would eliminate corn, even spoiled 
corn, from being used? 
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Mr. GILCHRIST. Under the Hope 
amendment, you could not use corn for 
alcohol advantageously. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
TARVER]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not represent a wheat-producing area, 
that is, a commercial wheat-producing 
area, but it seems to me, as I said awhile 
ago, the language of the Reed amend- 
ment is not objectionable, whereas I can 
conceive of many reasons why the Rep- 
resentatives of the wheat-producing 
areas would object to the Hope amend- 
ment. 

As a Representative of a cotton-pro- 
ducing area I also object to the language 
of the Hope amendment which would 
defer the operation of this limitation un- 
til the beginning of the next crop year. 
It is true most of the cotton and wheat is 
out of the hands of the farmer now, but 
if you permit depression of the market by 
the sale of these huge surpluses between 
now and August 1 in the case of cotton 
and October 1 in the case of wheat, you 
are certainly going to vitally affect the 
cotton and wheat prices for the next year. 

The Reed amendment is limited to the 
sale of deteriorated wheat. Under the 
Hope amendment you could sell any 
quantity of wheat that you might desire 
of a marketable character where it is in- 
tended to be used for feed purposes. You 
should not destroy this limitation as to 
wheat by adoption of the Hope amend- 
ment. Of course, the question of 
whether or not the limitation ought to 
be had at all will rise upon the consider- 
ation of further amendments which will 
be offered to strike it out, and I do not 
have time to discuss that now. If you 
are going to do anything at all with a 
view to perfecting this limitation, cer- 
tainly you should not adopt the language 
of the Hope amendment which would 
virtually, in my judgment, make the limi- 
tation ineffective. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact—my recollection is 
that there is a limitation on the sale of 
cotton, limiting it to only 300,000 bales 
per month, so I doubt very much if you 
would run into a bad situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the Hope 
amendment undoubtedly is a very de- 
sirable proposal provided you have the 
Gilchrist substitute adding corn. I 
would be willing to go along and add 
cotton for the purposes that the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Pace] suggests. 
If we do those things we will help the 
situation very much, and it would permit 
the Government to perhaps get rid of 
some of the stocks of wheat and corn that 
are piling up and that may prove a 
menace to the farmer’s market. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. These 
are Government-owned stocks? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
the gentleman believe they should be 
sold below the regular market price? 

Mr. TABER. Those parts that are de- 
teriorated certainly should, and if we 
are going to sell them for export we 
might better sell those Government- 
owned stocks for export than to sell the 
Canadian reserves. It would be better 
for our wheat farmers if that is done 
than to have the Canadian reserves sold 
for export. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I would like to 
observe that we will get rid of this wheat 
surplus if we will let the farmers who 
are paying this 49-cent penalty feed it to 
their own livestock. 

Mr. TABER. That would be a great 
improvement. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia to the substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Hope]. 

The amendment to the substitute was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hore], as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 60, noes 76. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, may we 
have the amendment read again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Ree? amendment will be read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the Reed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the language of 
the Pace amendment which has already 
been approved by the committee relating 
to cotton only be added to the Reed 
amendment. It was agreed to as an 
addition to the Hope amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may re- 
mind the gentleman from Georgia that 
the Pace amendment was an amendment 
to the substitute which was voted down. 

Mr. TARVER. I know that the Pace 
amendment was added to the substitute 
which has been voted down, but the Pace 
amendment was approved by the com- 
mittee. Therefore, I am asking unani- 
mous consent that it may now be added 
to the Reed amendment, which has not 
yet been voted on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia asks unanimous consent 
that the language of the Pace amend- 
ment, as offered to the substitute, be 
added to the language of the Reed 
amendment which is now pending. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Pace amendment be again read. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will report the language of the 
Pace amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Pace: At the > 


end of the amendment insert “and sales of 
cotton required in connection with the pres- 
ent new uses program being carried on by 
the Department of Agriculture.” 


Mr. REED of New York. I have no 
objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
is on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. REED] as 
amended by the language of the Pace 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 


sion (demanded by Mr. Hook) there 


were—ayes 120, noes 12. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tarver: On 


page 78, line 23, after “Government-owned”, 
insert “or Government-controlled.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this amendment, which is perfecting in 
nature, should-be adopted whether you 
intend to strike out the entire provision 
or not, because this provision is neces- 
sary in order to present clearly the issue 
which is here involved. 

In the course of our hearings, as you 
will observe by referring to page 67 of 
part 1 of the hearings, we were advised 
by officials of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration that that Corporation was the 
owner of 157,680,263 bushels of corn, and 
of 298,321,209 bushels of wheat. We are 
now advised that, according to the con- 
struction which is being placed on this 
limitation by officials of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the effect of the 
limitation would be not to interfere in 
any way with the sale of Government- 
controlled wheat, since the Corporation 
denies ownership of any wheat but states 
that the wheat in question is in pro- 
ducers’ pools which the Corporation is 
authorized to sell, with the duty of ac- 
counting to the owners of the wheat in 
the pools for the difference between their 
obligations to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and the selling price, if any. 
Therefore, the language of this limitation 
will not apply to wheat at all if their 
construction of their relationship to this 
wheat is correct, unless you insert after 
“Government-owned” the words “or 
Government- controlled.“ 

I am simply interested in having the 
matter presented squarely by the limita- 
tion for an expression of the views of the 
House, and that would not be possible 
unless the perfecting amendment which 
I have offered is adopted. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
favor the gentleman’s amendment. I 
think it should be adopted on account 
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of the construction they have placed on 
the ownership of their commodities, 
For instance, on wheat and other com- 
modities, excepting cotton, if it is sold at 
a loss, then it belongs to the Govern- 
ment, but if it is sold at a profit, then it 
belongs to the pool. This will eliminate 
that discrepancy. 

Mr. TARVER. I think that is correct. 
Furthermore, if these officials had testi- 
fied before us that they did not own any 
wheat when they came before our com- 
mittee, the limitation would have been 
so drawn as to affect the wheat of which 
they are in control, without regard to the 
question of ownership; but as you will 
observe from the page of the hearings 
cited, they testified they owned this 
wheat when they came before us, so we 
merely desire to write this limitation 
now to make it applicable to the wheat 
they control, whether they own it or not. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr, TABER. Does the gentleman 
mean that the Government does not own 
any of this wheat or cotton? 

Mr. TARVER. That is what they 
claim now as to wheat. x 

They claim they own the cotton and 
the corn, but they claim this wheat is 
in a purchasers’ pool and they really do 
not have ownership. They have con- 
trol, but they have the duty of account- 
ing to those who placed the wheat in 
their charge for the difference between 
the amount of their obligations and the 
selling price, if they get an amount more 
than the amount of their obligation. 

Mr. TABER. Is the statute different 
with reference to wheat from what it is 
with respect to corn and cotton? 

Mr. TARVER. No; I do not think so. 
I think this is a mix-up which is brought 
about, probably, by a misconception of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation’s in- 
terest in this wheat. I think it is some- 
thing we ought to clarify before we vote 
on this limitation. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. It is my understanding 
that the reason wheat is in a different 
category than other commodities is by 
virtue of the provisions of the loan agree- 
ment. When the farmer takes a loan on 
wheat there is a provision by which that 
wheat goes into a pool. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I would like to call the attention of 
the Committee to the construction that 
the Commodity Credit group has placed 
on the commodities under Government 
ownership and control. In a letter to 
me, dated March 3, the President of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, Mr. Hut- 
son, writes as follows: 

The only existing statutory limitation upon 
the sale of commodities by Commodity Credit 
Corporation is that found in section 381 (c) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
(7 U. S. C., 1940 ed., 1381 (c)). This section 
relates solely to the quantities of cotton 
which the Corporation is authorized to sell 
and the prices at which such sales may 
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be made. The matter of authority to carry 
out this sales program is thus reduced to a 
question of whether it represents an exercise 
of sound judgment in liquidating the Corpo- 
ration's holdings of surplus commodities. 


In other words, they hold that the only 
limitation upon the manner in which 
they may dispose of Government-owned 
stocks is in the case of cotton; otherwise 
they may sell corn, rice, tobacco, or any 
other commodity covered by the activities 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation at 
any price or in any manner in which 
they decide such commodity shall be dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. I talked to 
the President of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation this morning and he states 
they are making no sales of wheat below 
$1.32 in Chicago. It seems to me this 
whole situation is getting into such a 
snarl it would be much better to eliminate 
this provision entirely and let the matter 
go to the Committee on Agriculture 
where we can give it the time and the 
attention that it deserves. I understand 
the gentleman from. Oregon [Mr. PIERCE] 
is going to offer such an amendment 
shortly. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. It 
might be advisable to send it to the com- 
mittee for study, but we should at least 
know what we are doing here today. As 
a matter of fact, it is the policy of the 
Department of Agriculture to depress the 
market price on farm products so that 
the price will stay below parity. Such 
action will maintain operation of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. If the 
price of farm products goes to parity, 
then the administration loses its control 
over the farmers and there will be no 
checks sent out as benefit payments 
under the parity program. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. What does the gentle- 
man think about the proposition that all 
of that language beginning on page 78, at 
line 20, with the words “provided fur- 
ther” will have absolutely no effect what- 
ever? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thor- 
oughly agree with that. I do not think 
it will mean anything at all except to 
place this limitation on the administra- 
tive expense. 

Mr. TABER. Then it is nothing more 
or less than deceiving the farmer. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Not 
only deceiving the farmer, but Members 
of Congress who think they are trying 
to place some control over the commodi- 
ties of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and their policy. 

Mr. TABER. And it will not result in 
any control whatever. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. None 
at all, because the President or the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture can take funds from 
some other source and can do just exact- 
ly what they have been doing right along, 
and that is disregarding the intent of 
Congress in the administration of the 
law. 
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Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. T yield. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. In view of 
what the gentleman from New York has 
said, and I agree with him, does not the 
gentleman think the wise thing to do is 
to strike this provision out entirely? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. So far 
as I am concerned I feel that we should 
write definite language in the bill so 
that there can be no misunderstanding 
as to the intent of Congress. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. PIERCE. I have an amendment 
pending at the desk now to strike out 
the whole thing, »eginning with the 
words “Provided further,” and including 
the rest of that page. 

Mr. ARENDS. If the gentleman will 
yield, have we any assurance that the 
Committee on Agriculture will do any- 
thing about it? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
might answer that in this way. We pass 
a law and the Congress has a certain in- 
tent with respect to how the law should 
be administered, and we find these vari- 
ous departments or bureaus interpret the 
law the way they see fit. Then we have 
to pass another law here to show how we 
intended it to be interpreted. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Prerce: Page 78, 
line 20, after the word “amended” strike out 
the colon, add a period, and strike out the 
remainder of the paragraph as amended. 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TARVER. The Reed amendment 
was in the form of an additional proviso. 
The gentleman moves to strike out the 
first proviso, the one already in the bill, 
but I take the position that he cannot 
now move to strike out the additional 
proviso added by the Reed amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. In answer to the 
parliamentary inquiry the Chair holds 
that it is in order to strike out the lan- 
guage of the Reed amendment together 
with the other language already in the 
bill, because it is simply an amendment 
to the language of the bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman from Ore- 
gon yield for a question? 

Mr. PIERCE. Yes. 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. It seems 
to me that the matter is left a little con- 
fusing. The Reed amendment sought to 
amend the language which the gentle- 
man is now moving to strike out? 

Mr. PIERCE. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. If the 
gentleman’s motion prevails, it strikes 
out language which carries the Reed 
amendment with it, 
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Mr. PIERCE. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. And if 
this language is stricken out of the bill, 
then there would be no necessity for the 
Reed amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a correct 
statement of the situation. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIERCE. Les. 

Mr. TABER. It seems to me, Mr. 
Chairman, that we cannot very well reach 
and dispose of this amendment now, and 
that it would be much better than when 
the House convenes next to consider this 
bill we started in with debate upon this 
amendment so it could all be considered 
together, than to have it taken up now. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that there is no reason why the 
House should not dispose of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ore- 
gon. We have already had 2 hours of 
debate upon the subject of parity. Why 
any considerable number of gentlemen 
would want to speak on substantially the 
same question raised by this amendment 
is more than I can understand. Cer- 
tainly we ought to finish at least this part 
of the bill now, and I hope the member- 
ship will remain until we do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oregon is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PIERCE, Mr. Chairman, the 
words I seek to strike from the pending 
bill by my amendment are, in effect, 
carried in the Senate bill which passed 
that body some time ago and is now 
pending in the Agricultural Committee 
of this House. We have held partial 
hearings on that bill. The Secretary of 

riculture was before us one day, at 
which time he explained the effect of 
the Senate bill, practically the same as 
this section which I seek to have re- 
moved. It should not appear in this 
appropriation bill at all, for it is solely 
legislative. It is a matter of great im- 
portance. I wonder why it is being 
pushed out just this way and why there 
is so much publicity given to it, and that 
there is such a campaign in the press 
from ocean to ocean. I cannot imagine 
what can be behind it, unless it is a group 
of speculators who hope to freeze this 
amount of cotton, wheat, and corn in 
the hands of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration so that the speculation may 
take the place of orderly and safe pro- 
cedure. It looks wrong to me. I am 
suspicious of the motives behind it, not of 
my colleagues, of the promoters. It af- 
fects about 120,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
but that is enough to accomplish their 
purpose. That statement of amount in- 
volved was verified by the Agriculture 
Department. There is today on hand 
in the United States 875,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. Even if this amendment is 
agreed to there will be. 755,000,000 
bushels of free wheat, not owned by the 
Government, that may be sold at any 
price. 

Mr. PACE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, PIERCE. Yes. ) 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman speaks of 
speculators. That would not be possible 
under this language as the prohibition 
is not effective until the beginning of 
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the next marketing year, which elimi- 
nates the speculators. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIERCE. Yes. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman says that 
this affects only 150,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. It is a fact that a considerable 
amount of wheat will be taken over be- 
fore the ist of July, when this amend- 
ment becomes effective. 

Mr. PIERCE. Yes; but this will affect 
at the present time only 120,000,000 
bushels of wheat. 

Mr. HOPE. But by the time it went 
into effect they would have taken over 
300,000 bushels more. 

Mr. PIERCE. It seems to me this is a 
matter of such vital importance that it 
should be thoroughly debated in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and be brought to 
the floor under a rule, so that we will 
know what we are doing. 

The Senate passed a separate bill with 
hardly any discussion or attention, evi- 
dently without full understanding of its 
significance. It seems to me it is of real 
importance. I am afraid the whole pro- 
gram that we have built up for these arti- 
ficial farm prices is going to break down. 
I appreciate what has been done for the 
farmer and I want to hold the gains. It 
seems to me, when the Government guar- 
antees us a price on wheat and cotton, 
as it does through its loan value, then we 
ought to help the Government when it 
seeks to dispose of this surplus. 

The surplus wheat and corn ought to 
go into feed and into alcohol and into 
channels where it can be advantageously 
used for the war program. There are 
very few places where wheat can be used 
as a substitute, but it can be used, and if 
the Government has to take a slight loss 
on it, it is better than to carry it as a 
surplus or to freeze it in Government 
hands. Important factors which must be 
considered are storage capacity and de- 
terioration. 

Mr. PACE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIERCE. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman under- 
stands an amendment has been adopted 
permitting its use for manufacturing 
alcohol. 

Mr. PIERCE. Yes; I understand, but 
I think we ought to strike out the whole 
thing and bring it to this floor under a 
rule and discuss it. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIERCE. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. This 
provision which is under consideration in 
the Senate is a provision to which the 
President and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture have expressed very emphatic oppo- 
sition?, 

Mr. PIERCE. Absolutely so; and for 
good reasons. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIERCE. I yield. 

Mr. HARE. Suppose the House, with 
the information it now has, should ex- 
press itself one way or the other, does 
not ‘he gentleman believe that would 
have some influence on the Committee on 
Agriculture? 


Will the 
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Mr. PIERCE. It might. I think it is 
a matter that ought not be considered at 
this time. I think it has no business in 
this appropriation bill. The subject is 
pending in the Committee on Agriculture 
in this House right now. 

Mr. HARE. Does not the gentleman 
think that the action of the House now 
would have some influence on members 
of the Committee on Agriculture as to 
how they should act? 

Mr. PIERCE. The Members on this 
floor do not have as much information 
as the Committee on Agriculture has al- 
ready before it. I do not believe the 
committee would be influenced by a vote 
without proper consideration. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIERCE, I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. Do you think we will 
have an opportunity to consider this legis- 
lation through action of your committee? 

Mr. PIERCE. We have had but 1 day’s 
hearings. It has not come up since that 
hearing when we had the Secretary be- 
fore us. 

For years we have been attempting to 
build a sound program of justifiable and 
basic security for the American farmer. 
We have made real progress during the 
past 9 years. We now have the most fair 
and workable farm program that has yet 
been devised in any country. We are en- 
gaged in a war for survival as a Nation. 
The outcome of the war will determine 
the kind of lives we and our children will 
live. Success will depend on ample sup- 
plies of munitions and of food. We must 
maintain our farm program intact, as we 
are dependent on it for the all-out “Food 
for Freedom” campaign. We need it as 
a means of preventing the damnable 
spirals of inflation and the disastrous re- 
sults of deflation. Without the farm pro- 
gram even today we would have agricul- 
ture, our greatest basic industry, relegated 
to a peasantry, facing the future without 
opportunity and without hope. 

There are those among us apparently 
ready and willing to sabotage and destroy 
our farm program. There are those 
among us who are So greedy that, for an 
additional immediate income, they would, 
by forced legislation if necessary, start 
an inflationary movement on agricultural 
prices which would immediately spiral on 
to labor and goods, with results almost 
beyond comprehension. This Nation can 
never weather another depression such 
as we have recently been through, and 
retain its present form of Government. 
There are those among us who would, 
through ignorance or greed, discard our 
program of conserving the soil. Our soils 
are susceptible to exploitation unless 
carefully watched. What will it profit if 
we win the war but at its end find our- 
selves with agricultural lands depleted 
beyond recovery through a scorched-earth 
policy which some of our colleagues evi- 
dently fail to comprehend and envision 
as the inevitable result of their short- 
sighted proposals. I refer to those who 
are daily attacking the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and his policies through the press 
and in the Halls of Congress. Secretary 
Wickard is charged with the tremendous 
task of maintaining food supplies, not 
only for our United States but for Britain 
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and our other allies as well. He is sin- 
cerely and honestly seeking a solution 
to grave farm problems. He is working 
for and believes in parity for agriculture. 
The planning is for production and stock 
piles to meet any emergency. Supplies 
of nearly every domestically produced 
product have been ample. Nearly 7,000,- 
000 cooperating farmers producing to 
maintain adequate stock piles of all kinds 
of food are committed to this program. 


The Department has been attacked by 
unthinking people for using surplus stocks 
of grains, accumulated in the ever-normal 
granary, for feed to assure additional 
meat, dairy, and poultry production. 
These stocks were removed from market 
channels when not needed, and stored 
for just such an emergency. To refuse to 
release these supplies now at reasonable 
prices is to break faith with the public 
and the program which made the ever- 
normal granary possible. 

Farmers are supporting this farm pro- 
gram and accepting restraints and sac- 
rifice in order to give their utmost to our 
Nation’s effort. For many years they 
have actually subsidized consumers by 
producing food which has brought prices 
less than parity, actually at a loss. They 
are receiving parity today, and by a sig- 
nificant majority they are satisfied with 
parity. Farmers are as patriotic as any 
group. They have given of their sons 
who are desperately needed on the farms, 
and farmer boys are excellent soldiers. 
They are buying Defense bonds to the 
limit. They are working longer hours 
producing additional food so that con- 
sumers here and abroad may be assured 
adequate food at reasonable prices. 

Last May, a favorable vote of over 81 
percent was cast in the wheat-marketing 
quota referendum, and last December cot- 
ton producers voted favorably by nearly 
94 percent in their referendum. These 
tremendous majorities were voted to sus- 
tain marketing quotas, placing the re- 
sponsibility of caring for any surplus 
production squarely upon the persons 
who attempt to take more than their 
share of the market. 

Farmers want the protection of com- 
modity loan programs which remove the 
necessity of selling a year’s production 
on glutted harvesttime markets. Such 
marketing practices and controls have 
for years left farmers at the mercy of 
speculators. Commodity-loan protection 
is prized highly by farmers, and they 
want the program retained and kept 
sound. They want the pledged products 
to be used in the best interests of the 
public. Should these stocks be used for 
political juggling, as some are now pro- 
posing to do, our farmers will protest 
vigorously and rightfully. Hundreds of 
farmers in the Pacific Northwest have 
voluntarily released their loan wheat to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, in 
their desire to move the wheat into con- 
sumption before the new harvest comes. 
Recent estimates indicate a carry-over 
for July 1, 1942, of 630,000,000 bushels 
and a new crop is growing that will pro- 
duce 100,000,000 bushels more than our 
requirements. These farmers know that 
United States prices now are twice those 
of any other country, and they know 
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enough to be satisfied with parity for 
wheat. 

The farmers I know are alarmed at the 
prospect of inflation. They well remem- 
ber the high prices of the last war. They 
remember them because of the deflation 
afterward that left them with high- 
priced land and with unbearable mort- 
gages, with rents and costs inflated. 
They realized too late that inflation 
spelled their ruin. That is why my 
farmer friends and I now support the 
Secretary’s plan to maintain fair prices 
for farm products. We support his plans 
to secure increased production of meat, 
dairy, and poultry products, and his 
plans to retain the services of the grain 
and milling industry by making Govern- 
ment grain stocks available. We are 
happy to have kept faith with con- 
sumers by producing adequate supplies at 
fair prices. 

I am alarmed and disgusted by the 
furor which can be created in Washing- 
ton by the very small minority of real 
farmers who, by their very greed and 
noisiness, make it appear they represent 
the majority and thereby influencing 
some Members of the Congress. I am 
alarmed lest we become influenced by 
this minority and, against our better 
judgment, allow an irreparable injustice 
to come upon that larger group of farm- 
ers who are so nobly producing food to 
win this war. Let us come to our senses 
before we drag into ruin and destroy a 
farm program that has been years in the 
building and has received the careful and 
studied thought of so many able people. 
In these times of stress and excitement 
some other plan or scheme may sound 
more attractive, but let us consider care- 
fully these new schemes and their pro- 
ponents. Our farm legislation has put 
agriculture on a sound basis and has as- 
sured parity. Let us not destroy it with 
hasty action dictated by enemies of the 
program. Let us give our support to 
those men and to the program that has 
been proven advantageous and is accept- 
able to agricultural producers. Let us 
not entrust agriculture to speculators. 


Facts on the wheat supply 


Bushels 
Carry-over, July 1, 1941 385, 000, 000 
Production, 1941 946, 000, 000 


Total supply, 1941-42... 1,331, 000, 000 
ESTIMATED OWNED RY COMMODITY CREDIT COR- 
PORATION OR UNDER LOAN MAR. 1 


Ä ces seas 120, 000, 000 
Under loans maturing Apr. 30. 340, 000. 000 


ESTIMATED DOMESTIC DISAPPEARANCE, 1941-42 


Food and commercial feeds... 505, 000, 000 
%%% AA 110, 000, 000 
86641 65. 000, 000 

pa | eS ea 680, 000, 000 


630, 000, 000 


Estimated production, 1942... 793, 000, 000 
Estimated total supply, 1942- 
. ae 1, 423, 000, 000 
Estimated owned_.-.......-.. 350, 000, 000 
Estimated new loan 350,000,000 


At this time freezing or limiting the 
sale of C. C. C. stocks would affect but 
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120,000,000 out of a present supply esti- 
mated to be as much as 875,000,000 
bushels. That leaves 755,000,000 bushels 
of free wheat which would be offered 
freely at 10 to 20 cents under parity. 

I desire to put in the Recorp a letter 
from an intelligent and active wheat 
farmer in Oregon. This clearly sets forth 
the point of view of a thinking man in 
our section, which is financially depend- 
ent on the price of wheat: 


I am writing you as a wheat farmer and 
make these statements for your information. 
I am quite concerned about the legislation 
that has passed the Senate prohibiting the 
Department of Agriculture from selling sur- 
plus commodities below parity price. Since 
one or two wheat farmers of eastern Oregon 
have voiced their protests to their legislators 
at Washington regarding the feed wheat” 
program, I want you to know what many 
wheat farmers think of it. I am told that 
this matter has been brought before many of 
the eastern Oregon farmers in a series of 
meetings on the “feed wheat program.“ and 
that, with the exception of two men who 
voiced their disapproval, the farmers favored 
the program and did not object to the wheat 
being sold for feed at a price 4 cents below 
the loan value. Hundreds of farmers at the 
Wheat League meeting at Heppner in Decem- 
ber stated in public meeting that they would 
be glad to let their wheat go for what they 
had received through the wheat loan in order 
to have the storage space available for 1942 
wheat. Over 3,000,000 bushels of wheat 
has been raised in Oregon in order that 
Commodity Credit might have wheat and 
fill orders from poultry and livestock 
feeders. 


If that bill passes and is signed by the 
President, this wheat will not be moved 
out. At the best the storage situation is 
going to be serious, due to heavy yields 
in 1941, few exports, and prospects of 
another good crop. 

The Northwest has always had to de- 
pend on a program that would sell sur- 
plus wheat at a loss, through subsidy, in 
order to move surpluses. Much wheat 
will be needed in Russia, but would they 
pay parity price for wheat? Probably 
not, and if it is the law that none could 
be sold below parity, the situation would 
be serious. This “feed wheat” program 
gives the small grower who has to buy 
some feed, some consideration. 

Some opposition to marketing quotas 
has been voiced on the grounds that it 
made wheat too high priced. The “feed 
wheat” program lessens that opposition. 
I seriously doubt if the loan program 
could continue for long if there can be no 
plan used that would dispose of wheat at 
less than parity. With the loan rate of 
1941 and A. A. A. payments, the wheat 
farmer is doing fairly well. As long as 
the national wheat allotment is not re- 
duced below 55,000,000 acres, and we have 
quotas and a loan program, coupled with 
whatever payments may be needed to 
bring parity to the farmer, the wheat 
farmer should have no kick. It will be 
hard to maintain our national wheat al- 
lotment unless we are permitted to sell 
surpluses below parity when such a plan 
is needed. 

Mr. Chairman, the sentiment of Ore- 
gon wheat men is clearly expressed 
in two newspaper editorials, the first 
from the heart of our wheat section in 
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Pendleton, the second from our wheat 
marketing center in Portland. 


[From the East Oregonian, Pendleton, Oreg., 
of February 26, 1942] 
AS WE SEE IT 

We note that the Senate voted against the 
President's request to be allowed to sell Gov- 
ernment-owned surplus farm products below 
the parity level, but we are inclined to think 
the President's attitude was correct and the 
Senate wrong. 

The sale of Government grain below the 
parity level will not necessarily hurt the 
growers, because their main reliance is upon 
the loan program and compliance payments 
rather than on the market. As long as present 
loans are made the farmers will be assured of 
favorable prices. 

The President's request was based upon the 
view that livestock production can be in- 
creased by selling wheat and corn at lower 
than parity figures. That seems logical and 
there is some justification for seeking to keep 
meat prices within a proper range. In Jan- 
uary the price of meat animals, taken as a 
whole, were 51 percent above the 1909-14 
average whereas grain prices were but 3 per- 
cent above pre-World War figures. 

In effect, the Senate has acted to assure 
farmers of something they were already as- 
sured. It seems that way at least because 
it will be difficult to keep a farmer from 
getting parity when he has loan privileges up 
to 85 percent of parity and can secure benefit 
payments that will put him over the top 

But food prices have been rising and, ac- 
cording to the February 27 issue of the United 
States News, are now 19 percent higher than 
a year ago. If prices continue to advance 
there will be a tendency to blame farmers 
and Congress, though the growers may not 
actually be getting any more than they 
would if the Senate had complied with the 
President's request. 

This is a good time for people to exercise 
moderation, and this applies to agriculture 
as well as to labor 

When prices advance and wages advance 
there is a tendency toward inflation, and the 
supposed beneficiaries do not benefit as much 
as appears on the surface. Real prices and 
Teal wages are determined by buying power. 

In Germany during the period of inflation 
Wages and farm prices soared to tremendous 
heights, but that did not mean a thing to 
the workers or to the German farmers. Infla- 
tion did Germany more harm than did de- 
feat in the first World War. 

[From the Oregonian (Portland, Oreg.) of 
February 27, 1942] 
UPSETTING A NATIONAL POLICY 


The bill, passed by the Senate over opposi- 
tion of the President, which prohibits sales 
at less than parity price of Government 
stock of farm commodities applies directly to 
$00,000,000 bushels of wheat, 250,000,000 
bushels of corn, and 4,500,000 bales of cotton. 

These stocks, held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, are commodities on which Gov- 
ernment loans were made and not redeemed 
by the borrower. Which means that the Gov- 
ernment made loans in excess of what the 
producer could obtain by selling the com- 
modities in the open market. 

The reported purpose of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is to release the stocks 
of wheat for the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol, needed in war industries; release the 
cotton for manufacture of Army clothing, 
and release the corn for the feeding of live- 
stock, dairy herds, and poultry. 

Presumably the Government would sell at 
prices that would only repay the loans and 
carrying charges. Eighty-five percent of 
parity is the rate at which farm commodity 
loans were made in 1941, but 1938-39 corn 
acquired when loans were on a lower scale 
is now offered for feeding at less than 85 
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percent of present parity prices. Roughly 
calculated, the difference between 85 percent 
of parity and 100 percent of parity (parity as 
of January 15) is about $125,000,000. 

If the bill should be finally adopted, the 
Government would obtain more money for 
the farm commodities to which it has ac- 
quired title, but would pay correspondingly 
more for its alcohol and Army clothing. It 
may also be reasoned regarding corn that 
whatever profits the Government made on 
the sales would be used for war purposes, and 
though the consumer of livestock, dairy, and 
poultry products might have to pay more 
he should pay correspondingly less in war 
taxes. 

The objection, however, rests in the pre- 
sumptive effect on general market prices of 
wheat, corn. and cotton. Though conserva- 
tion and parity payments made out of the 
Federal Treasury insure parity prices for the 
farmer, the price-control bill permits farm 
products to go to more than parity before a 
ceiling can be imposed. If Government stocks 
be sold at parity, the anticipated effect is the 
forcing of general prices above parity. 

Parity price is the price that insures the 
farmer a purchasing power equivalent to that 
which he haa in 1909-14. It has hitherto 
been accepted as fair and reasonable. During 
a period that would have been otherwise 
much harder for the farmer, a loan system 
was created to guarantee that farm com- 
modity prices did not fall far below parity. 
Now some farm leaders in Congress refuse to 
accept the complementary principle that the 
Government shall prevent prices from rising 
far above parity 

Included in farm legislation is a congres- 
sional declaration of national policy. It is 
dual in character. It not only recognizes the 
right of the farmer to parity prices and parity 
income, but the right of the consumer to ob- 
tain an adequate and steady supply of farm 
products at fair prices. 

‘Ih: Price Control Act, and now the measure 
passed by the Senate, in effect strive to upset 
a balanced policy and give the producer 
undue advantage over the consumer. 


(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an economy lim- 
itation. The gentleman from Virginia 
Mr. Wooprum], of course, would not 
agree with that, nor would the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Tarer], but I think 
I can demonstrate clearly that it is. 

We have already passed a provision in 
this bill which insures to the producers 
of these five major commodities full 
parity. You voted for that. It is to be 
paid out of the Public Treasury if in the 
market price they do not receive full 
parity. If the Government uses its Gov- 
ernment-owned or Government-con- 
trolled stocks so as to depress the prices 
of corn and wheat below parity prices, 
then the Government must pay for the 
personnel expense, to go through the 
form of paying out these parity pay- 
ments to the corn and wheat producers, 
and must, of course, in addition, pay the 
amount of the parity payments out of 
the Public Treasury. But if you stop this 
practice on the part of the administra- 
tion authorities of playing both ends 
against the middle by doing like the 
tumblebug, looking for parity in one 
direction and then pushing against it 
in the other, the producers of these com- 
modities will receive parity in the open 
market, which they are entitled to have. 
They will not have to go through the 
procedure of becoming applicants for 
parity payments from the Government, 
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and the Government will not have to 
pay out any money from the Public 
Treasury in making up to them the dif- 
ference between their marketing prices 
and the parity prices. 

A great deal of talk has been had in 
certain quarters with regard to what this 
provision is going to cost the American 
consumer if it remains in the bill. Some 
people have mentioned a billion dollars, 
yet nobody has undertaken to point out 
wherein the bringing about of parity for 
corn and wheat wil] cost the American 
consumer a billion dollars. Of course, 
the others of the five major agricultural 
commodities are either above or substan- 
tially at parity now. P 

I do not represent an area that would 
be affected one way or the other by this 
provision, in all probability. 

Mr. PIERCE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TARVER. Not at this time. A 
little later I hope to. This is a provision 
which ought to be of particular interest 
to the Representatives from the corn and 
wheat areas of the country. 

Now, here is what we tried to stop. It 
is set out on page 16 and the following 
pages of the hearings in the testimony 
of Secretary Wickard. He tells us what 
he is doing and what he expects to con- 
tinue to do. I quote briefly: 

Since we did have a great supply of corn 
on hand it seemed to me the thing to do at 
that time was not quickly to raise up to 
100 percent of parity the price of corn and 
all of the animal products which are related 
to corn, so far as feed is concerned. I had 
a talk with the President about this and I 
also talked to Members of Congress So 
today we are offering to sell corn at 85 percent 
of parity. In other words, frankly, we are 
now able to control the price by offering to 
sell our Commodity Credit-owned stocks. 


So what the Secretary of Agriculture is 
proposing to do is to manipulate the corn 
and wheat markets. He frankly ad- 
mits it. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. It is not a question of 
supplying legitimate needs of the con- 
suming interests of this country for corn 
and wheat and for corn and wheat prod- 
ucts, It is a question of dumping several 
hundred thousand bushels of corn on the 
market if the Secretary feels that the 
price of corn is going too high; and he 
says that if it goes over 85 percent of 
parity he does think it is going too high. 
He intends to “bear” the market before 
these commodities reach parity, thereby 
going against the very program which 
has been insisted upon in this country by 
the Congress for so many years of trying 
to bring about parity conditions in the 
market for at least these major agricul- 
tural products. K 

There were several gentlemen who in- 
terrupted, Mr. Chairman, and I would 
like to yield to them, I vield first to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CULKIN]. 

Mr. CULKIN. The effect of the Secre- 
tary’s procedure in dumping this corn 
on the market below parity, at 85 percent 
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of parity, will be to compel larger pay- 
ments out of the Treasury, 

Mr. TARVER. Absolutely so. If we 
want to save money for the Treasury we 
ought to vote for this limitation. 

Mr. CULKIN. And to continue the 
present bureaucracy in office and to keep 
a string on the farmers. 

Mr. TARVER. I am not prepared to 
go to the full extent of the gentleman’s 
implications, but I do say that to vote for 
this limitation is to vote for economy, be- 
cause if the consuming public does not 
pay the farmer parity for his products 
under the provisions of the bill the Fed- 
eral Government will, out of the Federal 
Treasury. 

I want to say this further, if you will 
pardon me just a moment: We just 
passed a price-fixing bill. It could not 
have been passed except for the inclusion 
in that bill of what is known as the Brown 
amendment, providing limitations above 
parity for farm commodities. I say it 
does not make any difference who is re- 
sponsible for it, it is bad faith toward the 
farmers of this-country to secure the 
votes of their representatives for a bill 
upon the assumption that no minimum 
ceilings for farm commodities below the 
levels fixed in that bill are to be fixed by 
any authority, and then having not the 
Office of Price Administration but the 
Commodity Credit Corporation under- 
take to evade the law by the use of these 
Government-owned and Government- 
controlled farm products to keep the 
prices down, not only below the levels 
fixed in the price-fixing bill, but below 
parity itself. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Will the 
gentleman tell us, please, what force and 
what influence is maintaining the present 
price of corn and wheat? Is it not due 
to the Government loan program that is 
being followed today? 

Mr. TARVER. I venture to say that 
the Government loan program is having 
a tremendous effect in that direction; 
out the fact that the Government through 
the instrumentality of one program has 
enabled corn and wheat to go closer to 
parity than they otherwise would have 
does not, in my judgment, justify the 
Government which has tried for years 
to do everything it could to get parity for 
the farmer to stop 15 percent short of 
parity or any other degree short of parity. 
I think it is your duty and mine, and the 
duty of this administration, to do every- 
thing in our power to give the farmers 
what we promised them. 

As far as I am concerned I am not 
going to vote against any proposition 
which might have a tendency in that di- 
rection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I want to get this 
clear; supposing the Government sells the 
surplus corn and wheat it has control of 
or owns for less than parity, does that 
relieve them in any way from making 
that sum up in paying parity for the price 
for the crops owned by the farmers? 
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Mr. TARVER. I have explained that 
if the parity price is not obtained by the 
farmer in the open market the Govern- 
ment is going to have to pay it. It is 
just a question of whether the con- 
sumers of corn and wheat shall pay a fair 
price for it or whether they shall have a 
part of that price paid for them by the 
Government. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Then there is no 
point in the Government selling that 
stuff below parity. 

Mr. TARVER. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr.H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I compli- 
ment the gentleman from Georgia upon 
knowing what are the facts in this case 
and that if we vote to strike out this 
particular section we are voting to keep 
corn and wheat at 85 percent of parity. 

Mr. TARVER. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr, CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word, 
and I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is the most destructive amend- 
ment that could be offered. The adop- 
tion of such an amendment would bring 
more disastrous consequences to agricul- 
ture than any action that could possibly 
be taken by the predatory interests which 
are planning to use price control to con- 
fiscate the farmer’s products a’ less than 
the cost of production. 

For 2 long years we have been strug- 
gling slowly, painfully, laboriously to es- 
tablish the principle of parity. And 
what is parity? Parity is lowest price 
that will keep the farmer’s head above 
the rapidly rising cost of everything he 
must buy. It is the minimum price the 
farmer must get to barely break even 
with the rest of the world. 

Just an even break is all he is asking. 
And now this amendment proposes at 
one fell blow to wreck the work of years 
and leave the farmers—the most deserv- 
ing, the most faithful, and the poorest- 
paid group in America—without any as- 
surance of even a decent wage for their 
labor or a decent standard of living for 
their families. 

This amendment proposes to give the 
Secretary of Agriculture the power to 
sell Government stocks of farm products 
taken over by the Government when 
farmers have been unable to repay loans 
for which these products were security. 
It proposes to eliminate the provision 
under which these products shall not be 
sold at “2ss than parity. It does not pre- 
vent the sale of these stocks, as many 
newspaper accounts would lead you to 
believe. Under this bill they can be sold 
freely as long as they are not sold at less 
than parity. As a matter of fact, there 
will be no trouble at all in disposing of 
all such stocks in record time at parity 
prices, 

But the Secretary of Agriculture is not 
so much interested in selling them as he 
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is in selling them at less than parity. Be- 
cause the price at which he sells any of 
them fixes the price of that particular 
commodity throughout the United 
States. Cotton is selling in the open 
market at 19 cents, but if the Secretary 
announces he is selling Government cot- 
ton at 16 cents the price everywhere 
drops to 16 cents, because no one will pay 
private owners more than the Govern- 
ment will take. If the price of wheat is 
$1.04 in the open market and the Secre- 
tary begins to sell Government wheat at 
95 cents, immediately the price of wheat 
is 95 cents, and nobody will pay a penny 
more. 

It is not merely a questior. of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture having this power. It 
is not a mere potential proposition. It 
is a practical matter of forcing down the 
price of farm products whenever the Sec- 
retary chooses to force them down, and 
that is what he is doing every day. He 
has been holding down prices below par- 
ity for months. 

The Secretary of Agriculture testified 
both before the subcommittee on agri- 
culture and the subcommittee on defi- 
ciencies that he had been .naking it a 
practice to sell these Government-owned 
stocks—not for the purpose of decreasing 
Government holdings but to keep down 
prices. The Government does not want 
to sell these stocks. It wants to keep 
them to control farm prices. All stocks 
could have been sold long ago at more 
than they cost the Government. For it 
must be remembered that the Govern- 
ment bought these stocks at 56 percent 
of parity and can now sell them at full 
parity at a clear profit. But the Secre- 
tary does not want to sell them. He is 
not going to sell them. He is keeping 
them to control farm prices and selling 


_only in small lots just large enough to 


establish subparity prices. Not only has 
the Secretary testified he is using them 
for that purpose but it has been repeat- 
edly reported in the press. For example, 
the United States News, one of the most 
reliable and most valuable publications 
that comes to your desk, says in its issue 
of February 6, 1942: 

Effect of the new price-control law should 
not be discounted. 

Tendency has been to argue that this law 
will prove ineffective; that its failure to per- 
mit rigid ceilings on farm prices and wages 
would upset it. 

However. Farm Secretary Wick- 
ard expects to hold corn, cotton, and wheat 
prices in line by sale of Government-owned 
stocks at or below parity. 


The effect is shown in the following re- 
lease from the Associated Press: 


FARM PRICE INDEX DECLINES TO 1 PERCENT BELOW 
PARITY LEVEL 


The general level of local market prices of 
farm products declined four points during 
the month ended February 15, the Agricul- 
ture Department reported yesterday. 

This downturn dropped the farm price in- 
dex 1 percent under parity with prices of 
nonfarm products. 

Poultry products led the decline with a loss 
of 12 points. Substantial reductions also 
were reported in prices of truck crops and 
tobacco. The fruit price index was 4 points 
lower, and dairy product prices were down 
1 point, 
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The Department said the general level of 
prices paid by farmers for commodities con- 
tinued to rise during the month, with great- 
est advances reported in prices for food, 
clothing, and feed. 


Let me appeal to the House's love of 
fair play—to its traditional sympathy for 
the under dog. More is being asked of 
the farmer than of any other group and 
less is being paid him. They are asking 
him to produce huge supplies of food and 
at the same time taking from him both 
labor and machinery. The draft and 
the exorbitant wages paid by war 
plants have stripped the farm of all ex- 
cept the children and the aged. Ma- 
chinery to take the place of labor cannot 
be secured or is available only at pro- 
hibitive prices. They are demanding 
that the farmer make bricks without 
straw. 

Notwithstanding these almost insur- 
mountable handicaps he is delivering the 
goods. He is contributing more than his 
share toward the winning of the war. 
There are tragic bottlenecks in the pro- 
duction of planes, guns, and tanks. There 
are costly bottlenecks in their transpor- 
tation to the front. But there are no 
bottlenecks on the farm. The farmers 
are delivering every ton of food required 
of them and delivering it on time. Be it 
said to their everlasting glory, the farm 
group is the only group in America today 
that is functioning 100 percent in the pro- 
gram laid down for winning the war. 

And yet, the farm group is the poorest 
paid group in the Nation today. While 
industry is charging the highest prices 
ever paid for production facilities—while 
labor is receiving the highest wage scale 
in the history of the world, while trans- 
portation is levying the highest tariffs 
ever exacted—the heavy hand of the 
price-fixer and the market-rigger is laid 


on the farmer and he is denied even the 


parity guaranteed him under the law. 

Most significant of all, the farmer is 
the only group to voluntarily accept a 
reduction of income. The sky is the limit 
in wage scales but the farmer, speaking 
through his farm organizations, has 
agreed to accept bare parity both of 
wages and income. Whereas he received 
35 cents for cotton, $24 for hogs, $2.40 for 
wheat and similar prices during the last 
war, he is agreeing to accept less than 
half those prices now although every 
other group in the Nation is getting 
twice what they got in the last war, and 
he is doing the finest job of all. 

If there is a word of commendation 
to be said for anybody, who is better en- 
titled to it than the farmer? And yet— 
as incredible as it may seem—he is being 
maligned and abused and misrepresented 
and kicked about without mercy. Every 
metropolitan newspaper is filled with 
vituperation and abuse of the farmer. 
He is branded as selfish, greedy, and 
grasping, The price of every industrial 
product in the United States has ad- 
vanced in the last year but nothing is 
said about selfish, grasping, or greedy 
manufacturers. The wage scale of every 
labor group has doubled, but no news- 
paper applies such opprobrious epithets 
as are daily applied to the farmers. The 
railroads recently received a rate in- 
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crease of 10 percent and not a paper 
abused them. But the farmers—doing 
more and getting less than any of them— 
are pilloried as racketeers and profiteers 
by the patrioteers who want to live at 
their expense. 

Now I want to be charitable. I believe 
it is the result of misinformation. In 
some notable instances I am certain that 
is the case. For example, the President 
of the United States a day or two ago is 
said to have expressed the opinion in a 
press conference that to give the farmer 
parity would increase the cost of food to 
consumers a billion dollars. It has been 
my privilege to cooperate with the Presi- 
dent in his farm program ever since 
the crucial days of 1933 and I have on 
more than one occasion inserted in the 
Record personal letters from the Presi- 
dent declaring his approval of progres- 
sive agricultural programs. It is evident 
he has been misinformed. Farm parity 
will not cost consumers either a billion 
dollars or any comparable part of a bil- 
lion dollars. Such statements are fan- 
tastic in the extreme, as indicated by the 
accompanying correspondence between 
Senator BANKHEAD, of Alabama; Presi- 
dent O’Neal of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, and the Department of 
Agriculture: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
March 4, 1942. 
Mr. Epwarp A. O'NEAL, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Ep: I requested the Department of 
Agriculture to send me the statement pre- 
pared by them upon which Secretary Wickard 
and the President stated that the increased 
cost to consumers on food would be a bil- 
lion dollars if S. 2255 became a law. I have 
received the statement and am enclosing 
you copy of it. Have you got anybody who 
can analyze this statement and demonstrate 
its unsoundness? It seems to me absurd that 
the difference between 85 percent of parity 
and the parity price in corn and wheat 
would bring about a difference of 5 percent 
annually in the total cost of the food bill. 
If you develop any helpful information 
please let me have it. . 
Sincerely yours, 
J. H. BANKHEAD. 
[Enclosure.] 


ESTIMATES OF EFFECTS UPON FOOD COSTS TO CON- 
SUMERS WHICH WOULD RESULT FROM PROHI- 
BITION OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
RELEASE OF WHEAT AND CORN STOCKS AT PRICES 
BELOW FULL PARITY EQUIVALENT 

(S. 2255, Mr. BANKHEAD; H R. 6564, Mr. Han- 

RINGTON; February 9, 1942) 

The provisions of S. 2255 and H. R. 6564, 
prohibiting the sale of any agricultural com- 
modity held by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration below full parity price, would be held 
principally in wheat and corn. Wheat prices 
could rise about 11 percent above present 
levels before Commodity Credit Corporation 
release sales would be permitted. Corn prices 
could rise 17 percent with effective prohibi- 
tion on sales by the Corporation. 

The rise in corn prices would be felt 
strongly in costs of feed for livestock and 
dairy production. These increased feed costs 
would severely retard our progress toward 
production goals in certain farm products un- 
less offsetting rises in prices of meat, dairy, 
and poultry products should occur. Assum- 
ing corn prices rise by 17 percent and wheat 
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prices by 11 percent, these offsetting price 
rises may be estimated as of January 15, 1942. 

Th> price of hogs would have to rise by 17 
percent—from $10.55 to $12.35—in order to 
maintain the present corn-hog feed ratio and 
maintain present progress toward production 
goals. 

To maintain present rates of corn feeding 
of beef cattle, prices of finished classes would 
have to rise substantially, with a probable 
increase of 5 percent in the farm price of all 
beef cattle—from 89.77 to $10.25. 

To maintain progress toward the produc- 
tion goals the farm price of dairy products 
would have to advance about 10 percent, and 
farm prices of poultry and eggs should rise by 
13 percent. 

In the cost of raw-food materials these 
price increases would amount to 3.4 cents 
per pound for retail pork products, 1 cent per 
pound for beef cuts, 20 cents per hundred- 
weight for milk used in dairy products, 2.2 
cents per pound for dressed chickens, 4 cents 
per dozen for eggs, 0.3 cent for the wheat used 
in a pound of flour, and 02 cent for the 
wheat in a pound of bread. 

The price increases which would be needed 
to keep our production goals program in bal- 
ance under the terms of the proposed bill 
would result in higher food costs to consum- 
ers. We estimate the resulting rise in na- 
tional annual food costs to consumers would 
exceed $1,000,000,000, or an increase of nearly 
5 percent in the total annual food bill. 

MarcH 6, 1942. 
Hon. JoHN H. BANKHEAD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BANKHEAD: In response to 
your request for my comments on the De- 
partment of Agriculture's statement that en- 
actment of S. 2255 would increase food costs 
by one billion dollars, I submit the follow- 
ing: 

The Department estimates that S. 2255 
would permit prices of wheat and corn to 
rise by 11 and 17 percent, respectively. Un- 
less these increases were pyramided out- 
rageously in the channels of distribution into 
excessive retail prices, there is no reason 
whatever to assume that the resulting in- 
crease in the Nation's food bill would amount 
to more than a small part of a billion. 

The Department has stated that hog prices 
would have to increase by 17 percent in or- 
der to recompense hog feeders for the in- 
creased corn price. I challenge this assump- 
tion. On February 15 the average farm price 
of hogs was $11.64 per hundredweight and the 
parity price of corn was 94.4 cents per bushel. 
In other words, 100 pounds of live pork would 
pay for 123 bushels of corn at the parity 
price. The historic corn-hog feeding ratio 18 
only 11.5 bushels of corn to 100 pounds of 
pork. In other words, hog feeders are satis- 
fied when 100 pounds of live pork pay for 
11.5 bushels of corn. Therefore, it is ap- 
parent that no increase in hog prices what- 
ever would be needed to maintain a satis- 
factory feeding ratio. It should be noted 
furthermore, that hog prices have increased 
materially since February 15. 

It should be remembered that 75 to 80 
percent of the corn grown is fed on the same 
farm that produces it. A change of a few 
cents a bushel in the corn price would, in 
itself, have only slight effect on the volume 
of meat, dairy, and poultry products pro- 
duced on these farms. Anybody who has 
grown up on the farm knows that any state- 
ment to the contrary is ridiculous. 

As far as wheat is concerned, let us re- 
member that a bushel of wheat produces at 
least sixty-two l1-pound loaves of bread. 
Everybody knows that the price of the wheat 
is only a minor factor in determining the 
cost of a loaf of bread. 

However, the important question at issue 
is not the amount of the increase in food 
prices that might result from enactment of 
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this bill. The real question is whether or 
not the farmers are entitled to the increased 
prices (parity prices) for wheat and corn that 
would result. On that point, may I call your 
attention to the fact that for nearly 10 years 
the present administration has pursued a 
national farm policy designed to restore farm 
prices to parity in order to assure for farmers 
a fair share of the national income. The 
parity concept is written into the law ot the 
land in several pieces of legislation. In the 
face of this fact, it is difficult to understand 
why the administration should now de- 
liberately plan to dump surpluses on the 
market at less than parity prices in order to 
prevent wheat and corn prices from rising to 
parity. 

To argue that S. 2255 should not be enacted 
because it would lift food prices is simply 
another way of saying that farmers are not 
entitled to parity prices. If that is the official 
attitude of the administration, farmers would 
like to know it, 

In the past, when less-than-parity prices 
for farm commodities have prevailed, farmers 
have asked for and have received Govern- 
ment payments to partially bridge the gap 
between market prices and parity. The re- 
sult was near parity for the farmer and low- 
priced food for the consumer. That ar- 
rangement was the best that could be de- 
vised at the time; but now, when consumers 
have higher incomes than ever before in his- 
tory, there is no valid reason for the Govern- 
ment to pay part of the consumer's food bill 
in this way. The Federal Governinent today 
needs every tax dollar it can raise to fight the 
war; therefore it is imperatively necessary 
to eliminate the need for farm parity pay- 
ments by giving the farmer ‘fu!} parity in 
the price he receives for his commodities, 

If the provisions of the price-control law 
are made effective, it will be impossible for 
the farmer to get excessive prices If retail 
food prices are permitted to rise unduly, it 
will be because of excessive distribution costs. 
Certainly such a development cannot be 
blamed on the farmer. If the most optimistic 
forecasts are realized for this year, the 25 
percent of the population which is engaged 
in agriculture will receive only about 12 per- 
cent of the national income. Can any reason- 
able man say that this share is too great? 

In summary. I will say: First, that. in my 
opinion, the enactment of S. 2255 would not 
result in an increase of a billion dollars in 
retail food prices unless the resulting in- 
creases in the price received by the farmers 
are grossly and unfairly pyramided in the 
channels of distribution; second, that farmers 
are rightfully entitled to the parity prices 
that would result; and third, that consumers 
are abundantly able to pay the small in- 
crease in food prices that would be justified 
by a few cents’ increase in wheat and corn 
prices. 

Sincerely yours, 
Enw. A. O'NEAL, 
President, American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


But why this sudden interest in the 
consumer. The consumer has been much 
harder hit many a time before and no 
public notice taken of it. 

When railroad rates were increased 10 
percent a few days ago—although for 
the month of January the net income of 
class I railroads was 30 percent more 
than the same month last year, not a 
word was said about what the cost would 
be to the consumer, although it was 
heavy. 

When the wage-and-hour bill and the 
labor relations bill were passed—and I 
voted for both of them, and will continue 
to vote for them—no interest was taken 
in their effect on the consumer and no 
public statements relative to the con- 
sumer were forthcoming. 
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Last week the price of soda crackers at 
the local groceries was raised from 10 
cents a box to 12 cents a box—an increase 
of 20 percent. There is nothing in a 
cracker but flour and water with a little 
saltand soda. The only appreciable con- 
stituent is wheat. But the farmer re- 
ceives less than 2 cents for the wheat in 
a box of crackers. The farmer got noth- 
ing out of that extra 2 cents charged the 
consumer. The entire 20 percent in- 
crease went to industry. And yet noth- 
ing appeared in the press about the cost 
to the consumer. 

Will somebody explain why it is that 
nothing is said when industry, labor, and 
transportation increase the consumer’s 
costs 200 percent of parity but the welkin 
rings when the farmer, carrying his 
heavy load faithfully, dependably, and 
patriotically, asks for bare parity. 

And now, after we have legislate for 
every other group, after the Congress has 
provided legislative floors for wages and 
has, by law, guaranteed returns on capi- 
tal investments, this amendment seeks to 
take from the farmer his one wee lamb— 
legislative recognition of parity. That 
recognition must be preserved at all cost. 
Agriculture must cling to parity as a 
woman clings to her virtue. If the prin- 
ciple of parity is lost all is lost, and after 
the war will come the deluge. We appeal 
to the House to render one pitiful service 
to the underdog and help us defeat this 
amendment, 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am taking the floor to support 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Perce]. His amend- 
ment would strike from the bill the fol- 
lowing language: 

That none of the funds made available by 
this paragraph shall be used for administra- 
tive expenses connected with the sale of 
Government-owned stocks of farm commodi- 
ties at less than parity price as defined by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 


This prohibition will not accomplish 
the results the sponsors hope to obtain 
because this is a restriction on adminis- 
trative expenses only. We all know that 
the Department of Agriculture may 
transfer funds for this purpose from one 
bureau to another. I am just as anxious 
as the gentleman from Missouri is to 
have the farmers receive parity prices 
for their products. We differ as to the 
means of obtaining that objective. 

We have a very large surplus of wheat, 
corn, and cotton in this country. The 
present price levels have been maintained 
only because of the Government price- 
supporting loan program. I sponsored in 
the Committee on Agriculture last year 
the amendment to the marketing quota 
bill which resulted in mandatory loans 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation of 
85 percent of parity on corn and wheat 
and the other basic agricultural commod- 
ities. This loan program has raised the 
price level on wheat from 56 percent to 
more than 90 percent of parity. This 
loan program has increased the farm in- 
come in my State by many millions of 
dollars. I want this loan program to con- 
tinue, but how can we ask the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to support the prices 
on these surplus commodities without 
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giving them some latitude in disposing of 
stocks that they acquire? 

If the sale of Government-owned 
stocks of farm commodities is prohibited 
at less than parity price, all exports of 
wheat and flour from this country will 
stop. Domestic millers can purchase 
Canadian wheat for less than 60 cents 
a bushel. This wheat can be ground into 
flour under bond and exported without 
paying any import duty. Since there is 
a large surplus of wheat in Canada and 
Argentina as well as in the United States, 
and since the price of wheat in Argentina 
and Canada is much less than the Gov- 
ernment-supported price in the United 
States, it stands to reason that wheat and 
flour to be exported must be subsidized. 
The chief problem confronting the corn 
and wheat grower is to facilitate the or- 
derly liquidation of the surplus that has 
accumulated in the hands of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and to pre- 
vent a reenactment of the Farm Board 
fiasco. 

Unless we can move an increased quan- 
tity of wheat and corn into export, live- 
stock, and poultry feed channels, or into 
industrial alcohol or some other indus- 
trial use, we will not have storage facili- 
ties to take care of this year’s crop that 
will soon be coming into the market. 
With all of this surplus on hand, we are 
in no position to force artificially higher 
prices. 

It should be understood that 90 per- 
cent of the corn is marketed through 
livestock. Most farmers are more inter- 
ested in the price of hogs, lambs, and 
cattle than they are in the price of corn 
itself. Corn is purchased from one 
farmer and sold to another. Since Con- 
gress has authorized Mr. Henderson, 
under the price-contro] law, to place a 
price ceiling on livesiock and livestock 
products at approximately prevailing 
prices, I am very fearful that any arti- 
ficial price boost that is given to corn at 
this time would invite Mr. Henderson to 
“crack down” on livestock prices. The 
lamb feeders are making no money and 
the cattle feeders are making a little 
money with the present price differential 
between corn and fat cattle. Should a 
price ceiling be placed on cattle, hogs, 
and lambs, the result would be very 
harmful to the livestock industry and, in 
my opinion, would curtail the production 
of meat. If rationing cards followed the 
establishment of price ceilings, it would 
reduce the consumption of meat. All of 
this would be very disastrous, not only 
to the livestock feeder but to the corn 
pepdiicer and the consuming public as 
well, 

If the present loan base can be main- 
tained, and if we will allow the economic 
laws of supply and demand to eliminate 
this surplus wheat and corn, I am con- 
vinced it will be to the best interests of 
the farmers in the long run. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. FOAGE. Reserving the right to 


object, Mr. Chairman, I have no objec- 


tion to the gentleman’s proceeding for 
3 additional minutes, but I should like to 
know if some of the rest of us will get 
a chancc to proceed for at least 3 minutes, 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman when we may 
expect the Committee to rise. There are 
about 50 Members here who want to dis- 
cuss this matter, and obviously we cannot 
finish the consideration of the bill to- 
night. 

Mr, TARVER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that while quite a number of 
gentlemen apparently want to talk, we 
had about three and a half hours of de- 
bate on substantially this same question, 
and I was hopeful that the Committee 
might be willing to vote to close debate 
on this amendment at 6 o’clock. I do not 
know whether they will or not, but after 
the gentleman has concluded his speech 
I intend to move that debate on this 
amendment close at 6 o’clock, and we will 
see then whether or not the House wants 
to stay here until late in the evening. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman accept an amendment 
when he offers his motion that the Com- 
mittee rise immediately? 

Mr. TARVER. I do not think that 
would be in order, but I am sure the gen- 
tleman is willing to do whatever the 
Committee wants. I expect to offer the 
motion and let the House express its 
wishes in the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the Pierce amendment is agreed 
to, it will eliminate the Reed amendment. 
Also, if the Pierce amendment is adopted, 
there will be no restrictions that would 
prevent the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration from doing everything that 
is permitted under the Reed amendment. 

To freeze these Government stocks of 
grain involves a great many economic 
problems and such legislation should not 
be attached to an appropriation bill. 
This legislation is a matter for the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to consider, not 
the Appropriations Committee. The 
Committee on Agriculture has already 
held 1 day’s hearing on this so-called 
Bankhead bill and has jurisdiction over 
legislation of this nature. It is in a po- 
sition where it can consider and perfect 
legislation whereas the Appropriations 

Committee has tried to handle this entire 
question in five lines, all predicated on 
the theory that no funds would be made 
available for administrative expenses 
connected with the sale of Government- 
owned stocks of farm commodities at less 
than parity price. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, COFFEE of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Is it the gentleman’s 
construction of this provision sought to 
be stricken out that funds may be trans- 
ferred from some other source and this 
grain disposed of at less than parity? 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Yes. If the 
administration wants to carry out the 
present program they can do it in spite 
of this prohibition. This is only a limi- 
tation on the funds available under this 
paragraph for administrative expenses. 
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Funds may be transferred from one bu- 
reau to another—administration ex- 
penses could be paid out of the Presi- 
dent’s emergency funds. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. In other words, they 
could take the funds from some other 
source. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. That is cor- 
rect. If there were no price-control law 
and Mr. Henderson had not been given 
authority to crack down on livestock 
prices as of December 15, we might find 
some justification for freezing Govern- 
ment stocks of grain at parity However, 
I know that the O. P. A. has been giving 
serious consideration lately to placing a 
price ceiling on livestock and livestock 
products. I want to avoid such a blow if 
possible. I am very fearful that any 
attempt to freeze corn prices at parity 
would be a stimulus for a sudden increase 
in the price of hogs particularly. If this 
should occur that would encourage the 
establishment of price ceilings on all live- 
stock and livestock products. This in all 
probability would be followed by ration- 
ing of meat. Neither rationing nor price 
ceilings on livestock will be necessary in 
my opinion, if economic laws are allowed 
to function. 

We now have more cattle in the United 
States than we have ever had in history. 
Before the year is out we will have an all- 
time record number of hogs. If the law 
of supply and demand is given a little 
time there will be no need for a price 
ceiling on meat, and most of this surpius 
grain will find an outlet through live- 
stock feed channels. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has en- 
couraged the production of meat, dairy, 
and poultry products to meet the de- 
mands of the war. He is a practical 
farmer and is opposed to freezing these 
Government stocks of grain at parity. I 
am convinced that the Secretary has 
taken a position that will be of greatest 
benefit ultimately to the farmer. 

I hope in our zeal to aid the farmer 
that we will not do anything that will 
place him in the light of asking for or 
expecting something that is not fair and 
reasonable. I hope the Pierce amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close at 6 o’clock. 

The question was taken, and on a divi- 
sion, demanded by Mr. Tarver, there 
were—ayes 56, noes 86. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Ramspeck. Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that the Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6709) the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and insert in the Recorp a letter from 
the Secretary of Agriculture to Senator 
Harry F. BYRD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WENE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and to include three tele- 
grams. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in revising my 
remarks made this afternoon, I may in- 
clude a letter from a prominent man in 
Oregon, and two editorials, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ` 


THE LATE HENRY CROSBY ALLEN 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute, and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. There is a special 
order for today if the gentleman from 
Michigan has no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
objection to the gentleman from New 
Jersey proceeding. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, burial 
services were held this afternoon in Pat- 
erson, N. J., for the late Henry Crosby 
Allen, who was a Representative in the 
Fifty-ninth Congress, 1905-7. He was 
canes away last Saturday at the age 
of 69. 

Mr. Allen served one term in the Con- 
gress, leaving on the day the Fifth Il- 
linois District sent to Washington as its 
Representative ADOLPH J. SaBaTH, present 
dean of the House. The New Jerseyman’s 
district, known as the old Sixth, embraced 
all of the Eighth which I now represent, 
and a large part of the Seventh, now 
represented by our distinguished col- 
league, J. PARNELL Thomas. One of Rep- 
resentative Allen’s colleagues was Clar- 
ence Van Duzer, of Nevada, who also left 
the House in 1907, and is now one cf my 
best friends and constituents. 

Representative Allen was here in what 
he chose to call the horse-and-buggy 
days. There were no House Office Build- 
ings and the Members performed their 
office work in their respective hotels or 
houses. Chairman of committees alone 
had room space on the Hill. By suffer- 
ence a few colleagues wrote letters in 
these rooms. Increasing mail and de- 
mands of constituents resulted in the 
erection of the old House Office Building 
first to be used by the incoming Members 
of the Sixtieth Congress. 

Mr. Allen attended Paterson’s public 
schools. He was graduated from Yale in 
1893 and from the New York Law School 
in 1895. 


Short and rotund, jovial in nature, al- 
ways ready with a story in point, he was 
ever popular with his fellowmen. Al- 
though he had not been in the best of 
health, he returned to the political wars 
in 1922 when he espoused the cause of the 
late Representative George N. Seger, 
whom it was my privilege and pleasure to 
serve as secretary for 18 years. Repre- 
sentative Seger recommended Mr. Allen 
for the Paterson postmastership in 1926 
and he served under Presidents Coolidge 
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and Hoover, the new Paterson Federal 
— 3 being erected during his term of 
ce. f 

Mr. Allen liked people and those he 
served as an attorney, Congressman, 
and postmaster, remember him for his 
smiling attitude, his friendly and reas- 
suring way. He sought to do something 
every day to add to the sum of human 
happiness, subtract from the sum of 
human misery. 

“TI miss Henry,” is a much repeated 
expression from folks in all walks of life 
on the streets of Paterson today. 

I join the legion of mourners in the loss 
of this lovable American gentleman. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, For 
t: 2 purpose of conferring about the pro- 
gram tomorrow, as I understand there 
has been some change. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, yes. 
Tomorrow the bill increasing the debt 
limit will be brought up first: After that 
the military civil functions bill will be 
considered, and if the Rules Committee 
should reduce the period of debate on the 
Dies resolution from 3 hours to 1 hour, 
that will follow tomorrow. I doubt, how- 
ever, that that will be reached tomorrow. 
It will then be taken up on Wednesday. 
This bil’ will come after that, and after 
the agricultural bill we will take up the 
Rogers bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
that will probably be taken up on Thurs- 
day? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It will be taken 
up after the agricultural bill is disposed 
of. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
it surely be brought up this week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
War Department is very anxious to have 
these women get into training. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am aware of 
that. I talked with General Marshall 
myself and put a letter from him into 
the Recorp. I think the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts will concede that I 
have been cooperating with her in every 
way possible. I regret that the bill has 
not been brought up for consideration 
before. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. They 
are very anxious to train these women. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I understand 
that. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day next, after the disposition of all leg- 
islative matters and any special orders 
heretofore granted, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to speak for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a newspaper clipping 
from the New York Daily Mirror of 
March 7, 1942. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix a letter and resolution adopted by 
the Forty and Eight Club of Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. BATES of 
Kentucky was granted permission to re- 
vise and extend his own remarks.) 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in two particulars, in 
one to include a radio address entitled, 
“We will work to win,” delivered over the 
National Broadcasting Co.; and the sec- 
ond to include a copy of a pledge sent 
to the President of the United States by 
500,000 men signed yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the request of the gentleman is granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend the 
remarks I made this afternoon and to 
include two telegrams. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks 
and include therein a resolution recently 
adopted by the mayor and the board of 
aldermen of the city of Gretna, La. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
ts so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks made in Commit- 
tee of the Whole and to include certain 
correspondence by Senator BANKHEAD of 
Alabama, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the discussion of the Department of Ag- 
riculture appropriation bill on Saturday, 
pertaining to the item providing expendi- 
tures of funds for the Tobacco Inspec- 
tion and Tobacco Stocks and Standards 
Acts, several references were made by 
some of the other members to a letter 
which was written to me on March 4 by 
Mr. C. W. Kitchen, Associate Adminis- 
trator of the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration. This letter throws a great 
deal of light on the subject that was 
under discussion, and until I saw the 
Recorp today I was under the impression 
it had been included in the remarks of 
one of the other gentlemen who discussed 
the amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks by including the letter in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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TRANSPORTATION FOR DEFENSE 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a very real problem has arisen 
already in certain parts of the country, 
particularly the section I come from, due 
to the automobile and tire shortage, and 
the effect of these on the transportation 
of workers to defense factories such as 
the aircraft factories in southern Cali- 
fornia. I would like to suggest to those 
who have such problems in control the 
possibility of the use of some of the hun- 
dreds of busses now used on routes that 
simply parallel transcontinental railroad 
lines, which could be diverted for what 
this more necessary function, of trans- 
porting war industry workers who have 
no longer any adequate means of trans- 
portation, or shortly will not have such 
means, to their work. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
two instances and include in each a 
newspaper editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Michi- 
sa Mr. ENGEL] is recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 


BROKERS’ FEES ON SUBCONTRACTS 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include a part of a proxy statement by 
the Hayes Aircraft Corporation, and a 
newspaper clipping. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
call the attention of the House to another 
instance of brokerage or payment of a 
commission for the obtaining of a de- 
fense contract. We have heretofore dis- 
cussed and investigated mainly the con- 
tracts between the Government and the 
prime contractor. We have not hereto- 
fore investigated nor gone into, I believe, 
the thousands of subcontracts for de- 
fense materials existing between subcon- 
tractors and prime contractors. Any 
commission paid in obtaining these sub- 
contracts must of necessity be added to 
the cost of the prime contractor who 
contracts with the Government. In 
figuring the percentage of profit the 
prime contractor figures his percentage 
of profit on the total cost of his subcon- 
tracts. These costs to him include com- 
missions paid by the subcontractor in 
obtaining business. In other words, the 
taxpayer is paying not only a commission 
on the subcontract, but a profit on com- 
missions, 

Mr. Speaker, I have before me a case 
of brokerage or payment of a commission 
for the obtaining of this type of a de- 
fense contract. A part of the facts is 
stated in a proxy statement of the Hayes 
Manufacturing Corporation, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., signed “By order of the 
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board of directors, Theodore E. Dean, 
secretary, dated Grand Rapids, Mich., 
December 17, 1941.” Paragraph 4 of 
this proxy statement explains an agree- 
ment between the Brewster Aeronautical 
Corporation of Long Island City, N. 
Y., which is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of bombers for the United States 
Navy as prime contractor with the Hayes 
Manufacturing Corporation of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., as subcontractor, There is 
mentioned in this paragraph a Hayes 
Aircraft Accessories Corporation, which, 
according to the Standard Corporation 
Record, is the exclusive sales agent for 
the Hayes Manufacturing Corporation. 
Paragraph 4 is an explanation to the 
stockholders as to just what the deal was 
between these three corporations and 
reads as follows: 


Hayes Aircraft Accessories Corporation has 
no connection whatever with Hayes Manufac- 
turing Corporation except in its status as 
sales agent for the latter In this capacity it 
obtained for the corporation a contract with 
Brewster Aeronautical Corporation for the 
manufacture of outer wing panels for the 
Brewster model 340 bomber. For obtaining 
this contract it has received a commission of 
5 percent. Compliance with certain condi- 
ditions precedent was required by Brewster 
Aeronautical Corporation of Hayes Manufac- 
turing Corporation to render effective this 
contract, among which were (a) that the cor- 
poration make such changes in and additions 
to the directorate and executive personnel of 
the corporation as in the judgment of Brew- 
ster would reasonably assure satisfactory per- 
formance of the contract by the corporation 
and (b) that F. William Zelcer, Alfred J. 
Miranda, Jr., and I. J, Miranda acquire for 
retention for a reasonable period of time a 
stockholding interest in the corporation of 
not less than 100,000 shares in the aggregate 
to insure performance of the contract by the 
corporation. 

The election of John Nickerson and Sylvan 
Oestreicher to the board of directors was ac- 
cepted by Brewster as satisfactory compliance 
with 4 (a) above. 

F. William Zelcer, Alfred J. Miranda, Jr., 
and I. J. Miranda purchased from the corpo- 
ration 100,000 shares of its common stock 
(one-third each) in compliance with 4 (b) 
above. By this purchase F. William Zelcer, 
Alfred J Miranda, Jr., and I. J. Miranda, 
considered as a group, are the owners of 11.4 
percent of the issued and outstanding com- 
mon stock of the corporation. F William 
Zelcer. Alfred J. Miranda, Jr., and I. J. Miranda 
are the sole stockholders of Hayes Aircraft 
Accessories Corporation, which corporation 
does not own either of record or beneficially 
any securities of the corporation. The cor- 
poration is advised that Brewster Aeronau- 
tical Corporation does not own either of rec- 
ord or beneficially any securities of the cor- 
poration. 


The facts disclose the following: 

First. The Brewster Aeronautical Cor- 
poration is a New York corporation man- 
ufacturing airplanes and particularly 
bombers. According to the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts of the Navy De- 
partment this corporation was awarded 
up to February 13, 1942, 13 contracts by 
the Navy aggregating $20,643,167.02. 

Second. The Hayes Manufacturing 
Corporation. of Grand Rapids. Mich., is a 
Michigan corporation reorganized several 
times, but had outstanding according to 
the Standard Corporation Record, on 
March 31, 1941, 774,664 shares of common 
stock of the par value of $2 with an au- 
thorized capital stock of 2,000,000 shares, 
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The capital stock was increased on De- 
cember 15, 1939, from 500,000 to 1.000, 000 
shares. It was further increased on 
March 10, 1941, to 2,000,000 shares of 
stock. 

Third. The Hayes Aircraft Accessories 
Corporation was organized under the laws 
of the State of New York on April 12, 
1940, with address at 6 East Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City, and according to 
a letter from the Secretary of State dated 
February 25, 1942, the amount of capital 
stock was 200 shares of no par vaiue. 
The statement contained in the proxy 
statement of the Hayes Manufacturing 
Co. is that F. William Zelcer, Alfred J. 
Miranda, Jr., and I. J. Miranda are the 
sole owners of the Hayes Aircraft Acces- 
sories. 

Mr. Speaker, in tracing this matter 
down I find that the Hayes Aircraft Ac- 
cessories Corporation is in fact not an 
accessories corporation, but a sales cor- 
poration. I find that F. William Zelcer, 
Alfred J. Miranda, Jr., and I. J. Miranda 
are the principal officers, directors, and 
sole stockholders. This corporation 
holds an exclusive sales contract with 
the Hayes Manufacturing Corporation of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Under this con- 
tract, dated June 28, 1940, the Hayes Air- 
craft Accessories Corporation agrees to 
bear the sales expenses necessary in the 
procurement of acceptable orders cover- 
ing aircraft parts for the Hayes Manu- 
facturing Corporation. In return for 
this the Hayes Aircraft Accessories Cor- 
poration is entitled to add to all quota- 
tions a sales commission not exceeding 
10 percent with the condition that in or- 
der that the gross price quoted shall be 
competitive the Hayes Aircraft Accesso- 
ries Corporation shall reduce its sales 
commission from 10 percent to a figure 
not below 5 percent. As stated before op 
December 30, 1940, the Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corporation gave a subcontract 
for outer wing panels for the Brewster 
Model 340 bomber to the Hayes Manu- 
facturing Corporation in the sum of 
$5,000,000. A statement filed with the 
Securities Exchange Commission by the 
Hayes Manufacturing Corporation indi- 
cates that through September 30, 1941, 
this concern, that is, the Hayes Manu- 
facturing Corporation, paid commissions 
on contracts in the sum of $223,080 for 
the sale of aircraft parts. These com- 
missions were undoubtedly paid to the 
Hayes Aircraft Accessories Corporation. 

I have information that as of January 
22, 1942, the Hayes Manufacturing Cor- 
poration had unfilled and pending orders 
for aircraft subassemblies amounting to 
approximately $12,200,000 more. Under 
this contract with the Hayes Aircraft Ac- 
cessories Corporation, that corporation 
will receive a minimum of 5 percent or 
an additional $610,000 commission. In 
other words, here we have three indi- 
viduals, F. William Zelcer, Alfred J. Mi- 
randa, Jr., and I. J. Miranda, sole own- 
ers, officers, and directors of a corpora- 
tion organized on April 12, 1940, with 200 
shares of no-par-value stock who will 
receive a total of at least $860,000 com- 
mission on defense subcontracts from 
one subcontractors, plus 11.4 percent of 
the profits of the subcontracting corpo- 
ration, 
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Paragraph 6 of the proxy statement 
sent out to the stockholders by the Hayes 
Manufacturing Corporation reads in part 
as follows: 


Mr. R. W. Clark became president and 
director of the corporation on February 3, 
1941, and on March 10, 1941, was relected to 
both offices. Mr. Clark is entitled to receive, 
for services as president of the corporation 
from January 1, 1941, through September 30, 
1941, the sum of $13,500, plus an amount to 
be determined as set forth in the next suc- 
ceeding paragraph. Said aggregate sum con- 
stitutes one of the three highest amounts 
paid by the corporation to its officers, di- 
rectors, and employees during said fiscal year. 

Under a contract between the corporation 
and R. W. Clark, dated December 16, 1940, 
providing for the terms and conditions upon 
which R. W. Clark is to render services to the 
corporation as its chief executive officer, he is 
entitled to receive, in respect of the corpo- 
ration’s fiscal year ending September 30, 1941, 
a stated salary of $13,500. Under said contract 
he is also entitled to receive nine-twelfths of 
the aggregate of 2 percent of the net profits 
up to $500,000 arising from the operations of 
the corporation for the calendar year ending 
December 31, 1941, plus 24% percent of the 
amount by which said net profits exceed 
$500,000, but do not exceed $750,000, plus 3 
percent of all net profits in excess of $750,000. 
Net profits are to be determined in accordance 
with settled and applied accounting prac- 
tices before deduction of any and all Federal 
and State taxes except local, real and per- 
sonal property taxes, but after deduction of 
charges for depreciation. Mr. Clark is also 
granted an option in this contract to pur- 
chase (a) all or any part of 9,000 shares of 
the corporation’s common stock at 84 per 
share, exercisable 90 day after December 31, 
1941, if in the corporation’s employ on that 
date, (b) all or any part of 8,000 shares of the 
corporation's common stock at $5 per share, 
exercisable 90 days after December 31, 1942, 
if in the corporation’s employ on that date 
and (c) all or any part of 8,000 shares of the 
corporation’s common stock at $6 per share, 
exercisable 90 days after December 31, 1943, 
if in the employ of the corporation on that 
date. The market value of the corporation’s 
common stock on December 16, 1940, was 
$3.375 per share. None of said options has 
been exercised. 

As of the present date the corporation has 
875,000 shares of $2 par value common stock 
issued and outstanding. 


I call attention to the fact that under 
the contract between the Hayes Manu- 
facturing Corporation and R. W. Clark, 
as president, Mr. Clark is to receive in 
addition to his salary of $13,500, nine- 
twelfths of the aggregate of 2 percent of 
the net profit up to $500,000, 2% percent 
of the net profit over $500,000 to $750,000, 
plus 3 percent of all net profit in excess 
of $750,000, net profits to be determined 
before the deduction of any and all Fed- 
eral and State taxes, except real and per- 
sonal property taxes. 


Under this provision, the commission 
paid Mr Clark in addition to his salary, 
being deducted before the figuring of 
Federal income taxes, exempts that com- 
mission from the highest bracket cor- 
poration surtax and places it into the 
lower bracket individual surtax. Let us 
assume that the net profit of the corpora- 
tion before payment of Federal taxes was 
$1,050,000, the corporation would have 
to pay the Federal Government 75 per- 
cent of the excess over $1,000,000 or 75 
percent of the $50,000 If that $50,000 
were paid as commission to Mr. Clark or 
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other officers of the corporation, that 
$50,000 being deducted before the cor- 
Poration pays its taxes would not be sub- 
ject to that 75 percent tax, but would 
go into the individual income tax of Mr. 
Clark or other officers drawing that com- 
mission and heing subject to a much 
lower surtax. Undoubtedly the purpose 
of the provision is to get around the large 
corporation surtax levy 

I call attention to an article from the 
New York Times, dated Friday, February 
27, 1942, which reads as follows: 


BREWSTER DEFENDANT IN $10,000,000 SUIT— 
AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION STOCKHOLDER 
SEEKS TO RECOVER LOSS 
A stockholders’ accounting suit against offi- 

cers and directors of the Brewster Aeronau- 
tical Corporation and other defendants, for 
recovery of losses alleged to exceed 810.000.000. 
was disclosed yesterday in Supreme Court 
when Justice Carroll G. Walter signed an 
order for examination of certain defendants 
before trial. The plaintiff, Magda Bysheim, 
was listed in the papers as owner of twenty- 
five shares, 

The sult named as defendants nineteen in- 
dividuals, the Brewster Export Corporation, 
Miranda Bros., Inc., and Hayes Aircraft Acces- 
sories Corporation. The individuals included 
James Work, head of Brewster Aeronautical, 
and Alfred J. Miranda, Jr., head of Miranda 
Bros., aircraft exporters. The complaint de- 
clared that the Miranda interests owned stock 
in Brewster Export and dominated officers and 
directors of Brewster Aeronautical through 
substantial stock ownership in that corpo- 
ration. 

The complaint charged that the Mirandas 
influenced Brewster Aeronautical to make 
Brewster export its sole sales agency and to 
give it “excessive commissions,” even on 
sales not negotiated or consummated by 
Brewster Export, The complaint charged 
further that Brewster Aeronautical refused 
to purchase from concerns not represented 
by Brewster Export or the Mirandas as sales 
agents, and that through the Mirandas, 
Brewster Aeronautical gave orders for air- 
plane parts to the Hayes firm on a non- 
competitive basis. 

The defendants entered a general denial 
and specifically denied any wrongdoing. 


I have not had an opportunity to. 


check on this phase of the question. All 
I know is what is contained in this arti- 
cle. Apparently, the same type of com- 
mission that is being paid to the Hayes 
Aircraft Accessories Corporation is being 
paid to the Brewster Export Corporation 
and Miranda Bros., Inc., on all produc- 
tion for export of the Brewster Aeronau- 
tical Corporation. 

I am wondering to what extent the 
United States Government is being af- 
fected through its lend-lease operations 
with our Allies in this war by the com- 
mission agreements above referred to. 

This whole matter ought to be thor- 
oughly investigated and exposed. 


CONCLUSION 


I wish to state that I have discussed 
this matter with Under Secretary of War, 
Robert P. Patterson While very little 
war-contract fees are involved, I know 
Mr. Patterson will see that the illegiti- 
mate practices will be eliminated. I 
have also taken up the matter with Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Frank Knox, who has 
assured me that he too will go into this 
matter thoroughly. He informed me 
personally that they were now investigat- 
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ing the Brewster Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion and the Brewster Export Corpora- 
tion with a few of correcting irregularities 
and at the same time retaining the man- 
ufacturing facilities of the manufactur- 
ing corporation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What is the relation- 
ship, if any, between the firm, or corpo- 
ration, the three stockholders, the prime 
contracter and the subcontractors? 

Mr. ENGEL. On the face of it there is 
apparently no relationship. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. These 
charges are very startling. What au- 
thority does the gentleman have to sup- 
port them, if any? 

Mr. ENGEL. I have here before me 
the proxy statement of the Hayes Manu- 
facturing Corporation, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., dated December 17, 1941, sent out 
to its stockholders; the matter that ap- 
peared in the New York Times, and a 
letter from the Secretary of State of New 
York. Ialso took some information from 
the files of the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. But the 
matter the gentleman is referring to is 
all a matter of public record, is it not? 

Mr. ENGEL. The records of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission show 
that the Hayes Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion paid $223,000 commission. In addi- 
tion to that it shows they have $12,000,- 
000 in subcontracts still unfilled. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Is the 
gentleman suggesting that the Army or 
the War Department is in collusion with 
this company? 

Mr. ENGEL. No; not at all. Judge 
Patterson, Under Secretary of War, as- 
sured me he would do what he could to 
eliminate this practice so far as the 
Army is concerned. Col. Frank Knox, 
Secretary of the Navy, gave me the same 
assurance. The Navy Department al- 
ready had information regarding the 
Brewster Export Corporation and Mi- 
randa Brothers but knew nothing about 
the Hayes Aircraft Accessories Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Does not 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
pass upon these proxy statements? 

Mr. ENGEL. They pass upon the form 
which comes up but this is a report of 
the corporation to its own stockholders. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. It is a 
public record. 

Mr. ENGEL. I presume it is; yes. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. What 
was this about, a stockholders’ action or 
something? 

Mr. ENGEL. No; I am just discussing 
this in connection with showing up waste 
of taxpayers’ money. This $850,000 com- 
mission paid on this Navy subcontract 
becomes a part of the cost of the subcon- 
tract and is ultimately paid by the tax- 
payer. The three men who received it 
did absolutely nothing to earn it. The 
Navy gave this Brewster company 13 
contracts aggregating more than $20,000,- 
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000. The $5,000,000 subcontract let to 
the Hayes Manufacturing Corporation, 
including the 5-percent commission, be- 
comes a part of the total cost of the prime 
contract. The Navy does not go back 
and audit the subcontract, it merely 
audits the prime contract. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. But the 
Navy has knowledge of these associations 
and relationships. 

Mr. ENGEL. Apparently they did not 
have such knowledge in this case. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. DITTER. While there may be no 
evidence of collusion such as the gentle- 
man refers to, does the gentleman from 
Michigan feel that the conditions he has 
laid before the House indicate and desig- 
nate a competency in administration and 
a care with reference to the expenditure 
of public funds that would bring the ut- 
most in the way of preparedness and de- 
fense for the taxpayers’ money expended? 

Mr. ENGEL. What I am pointing out, 
I may say to my colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania, is that somebody in the Govern- 
ment has paid out $850,000 in commis- 
sion to a corporation organized in April 
of 1940 with 200 shares of non-par-value 
stock. This corporation is owned by 
three men who have done nothing to 
earn this vast sum and have given no 
value in return. Here is $850,000 of the 
taxpayer money wasted, the price of 
3 bombers gone down a rat hole. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. BURDICK. I have been very inter- 
ested in following every speech the gen- 
tleman has made upon this subject. Has 
the gentleman come to any conclusion 
of his own from his investigation, of waste 
in building army camps and such mat- 
ters that he can now bring to our atten- 
tion, any conclusion as to the percentage 
of waste and loss on those contracts? 

Mr. ENGEL. I may say to the gentle- 
man that according to the Graham Com- 
mittee which investigated the waste in 
the building of cantonments in World 
War No. 1, it cost $206,000,000 to build the 
cantonments where 4,000,000 were housed 
and trained in that war. 

It cost us in this emergency $800,000,- 
000 to build the cantonments where the 
first 1,400,000 men were housed and 
trained. Pearson and Allen stated in the 
Merry-Go-Round that I charged the 
Army with wasting $250,000,000, and 
went on and proved it. The Washington 
Merry-Go-Round can scarcely be said 
to be unfriendly to the New Deal. The 
Army wasted at least $250,000,000 on the 
first Army cantonment program of this 
emergency. This is $44,000,000 more than 
it cost us to build all the cantonments 
where 4,000,000 men were housed and 
trained in World War No. 1. 

Mr. DITTER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DITTER. I feel that this is cer- 
tainly the occasion when some one should 
commend the gentleman from Michigan 


will 
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for the work he has been doing in show- 
ing the waste and the extravagance, and 
I feel confident that while some may not 
appreciate it, the taxpayers of the coun- 
try are grateful for the energy with which 
the gentleman has approached the mat- 
ter and the job he has done in uncovering 
the conditions that are present. 

Mr. ENGEL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It having been estab- 
lished that this waste has existed and 
is continuing, what can the gentleman 
say that we do about it? The taxpayers 
are getting sore. What can we do to 
stop it? 

Mr. ENGEL. I do not know. I have 
done everything I could. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Did any 
of the company men have an opportu- 
nity to reply to the statement of yours? 
Did the gentleman invite them to answer 
his question? 

Mr. ENGEL. I do not know what an- 
swer there can be to men taking a 5- 
percent commission on a Government de- 
fense contract. What answer can there 
be? Can you tell me what these three 
men did to earn the $860,000 that they re- 
ceived in commissions on these subcon- 
tracts between the Brewster Aeronautical 
Corporation and other corporations as 
prime contractors, and the Hays Manu- 
facturing Corporation, as subcontractor? 
What did they do for the money? What 
did the taxpayers receive in value for this 
$850,000 paid these men in commissions? 

Mr. EDMISTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. EDMISTON, I was called to the 
telephone and did not hear the conclu- 
sion of the gentleman’s statement. As I 
understand, this was a Navy contractor 
who sublet to the incorporators of this 
intermediate corporation? 

Mr ENGEL. No; that is wrong. These 
three men incorporated a corporation 
under the laws of the State of New 
York, with 200 shares of no- par- value 
stock. They were the sales agent in be- 
tween the prime contractor and the sub- 
contractor. They rendered no service. 
They were doing exactly what a lobbyist 
does down here when he gets a commis- 
sion from the prime contractor for get- 
ting a Government defense contract. 

Mr. EDMISTON. The prime contrac- 
tor, under existing law, must go to the 
Navy Department when they let him a 
contract. Why is he dealing through this 
other corporation? He must show some 
reason for that. 

Mr. ENGEL. I do not know about 
that. Mr. Knox told me that they were 
investigating the other two corporations, 
the Brewster Export Corporation and 
Mirandas Bros., Inc. There are billions 
of dollars spent in defense subcontracts. 
This is the first one I have come up 
against where they had a subcontract 
commission. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Camp (at the request of Mr. 
Brown of Georgia), for 4 days, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. Courtney (at the request of 
Mr. Davis of Tennessee), for 3 days, on 
account of illness. 

To Mr. Drewry, Mr. Izac, Mr. SAsscer, 
Mr. HEFFERNAN, Mr. Maas, Mr. Mort, and 
Mr. Bates of Massachusetts (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Drewry). for 1 week, on 
account of official business. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 


H. R. 1535. An act for the relief of the 
estate of John J. Murray; 

H.R 2120. An act for the relief of John 
H. Durnil; 

H. R. 2430. An act for the relief of John 
Huff; 

H. R. 4896. An act for the relief of David 
B. Byrne; 

H.R. 5478. An act for the relief of Nell 
Mahoney; 

H.R. 6511. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943, and for other purposes; and 

H.R 6531. An act to suspend the effective- 
ness during the existing national emergency 
of tariff duties on scrap iron, scrap steel, 
and non-ferrous-metal scrap. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. R. 1535. An act for the relief of the 
estate of John J. Murray; 

H. R. 2120. An act for the relief of John 


: A An act for the relief of John 
Huff; 

H. R. 4896. An act for the relief of David 
B. Byrne; 

H. R. 5478. An act for the relief of Nell 
Mahoney; 


H. R. 6511. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 6531. An act to suspend the effec- 
tiveness during the existing national emer- 


gency of tariff duties on scrap iron, scrap 


steel, and non-ferrous-metal scrap. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 10, 1942, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Wednesday, March 11, 1942, at 10 
a. m., subcommittee No. 3 of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will continue 
hearings on H. R. 6444, to provide for the 
registration of labor organizations, busi- 
ness, and trade associations, and so forth. 
The hearing will be held in the Judiciary 
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Committee room, 346 House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold a hearing at 10 
a.m. on Wednesday, March 11, 1942, on 
H. R. 6633, H. R. 6717, H. R. 6718. 

COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Buildings and Grounds on 
Wednesday, March 11, 1942, at 10 a. m. 
for consideration of H. R. 6483. The 
hearing will be held in the caucus room, 
Old House Office Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1466. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated December 
24, 1941, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and an illustration. on 
a review of the reports on the Ohio River, 
with a view to providing protective works at 
Reevesville, Hl., and for protection of inter- 
state highways and railroads from floods, re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee on 
Flood Control, House of Representatives, 
adopted on June 16, 1938; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 

1467. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to ex- 
empt from duty personal and househcld 
effects brought into the United States under 
Government orders; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1468. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate oi appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1942, amounting to $7,000, and a draft 
of a proposed provision pertaining to an ex- 
isting appropriation, for the Department of 
State (H. Doc. No. 656); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1469. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend sections 1305 and 1306 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended; to eliminate the pro- 
hibition against payment of deposits, and in- 
terest thereon, of enlisted men until final 
3 to the Committee on Military Af- 

1470. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to pro- 
vide a penalty for violation of restrictions or 
orders with respect to persons entering, re- 
maining in, or leaving military areas or zones; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1471. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1942, amounting to $4,750,000, for the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service of 
the Department of Justice (H. Doc. No. 657); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1472. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend an act to fix the hours of duty of 
postal employees, and for other purposes, ap- 
proved August 14, 1935, as amended, as to 
permit payment for overtime. for Saturday 
service in lieu of compensatory time; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. TOLAN: Select Committee Investi- 
gating National Defense Migration submits 
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a third interim report pursuant to House 
Resolution 113, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
first session; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1879). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H R 6641 A bill 
to amend the act entitled “An act to authorize 
the establishment of a permanent instruc- 
tion staff at the United. States Coast Guard 
Academy,” approved April 16, 1937; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1880). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred, as follows: 


By Mr MONRONEY: 

H. R. 6752. A bill to confer jurisdiction in 
the United States courts in cases involving 
work stoppage for illegitimate and nonlabor 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr PADDOCK: 

H. R. 6753 A bill to authorize the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to suspend, so 
far as is consistent with the public interest, 
the exercise of its duties and functions under 
section 11 of the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 6756. A bill to increase the number 
of midshipmen at the United States Naval 
Academy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R 6757. A bill to increase the number 
of cadets at the United States Military Acad- 
emy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LELAND M. FORD: 

H. R. 6754. A bill for the relief of Alva 

Burton Rickey; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr ROBINSON of Utah: 

H. R. 6755. A bill for the relief of certain 
Basque aliens; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2538 By Mr CRAWFORD: Petition of Mrs. 
Vera Jacobs and 80 other residents of 
Shiawassee County, Mich., asking for the 
enactment of Senate bill 860; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

2539. By Mr LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Me- 
morial of Hon. Coke Stevenson, Governor of 
Texas; Gerald C. Mann, attorney general; 
George H. Sheppard, State comptroller; 
Jesse James, State treasurer; William J Law- 
son, secretary of state; L. A. Woods, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and Brady 
Gentry, chairman, State highway department, 
opposing House bills 6617 and 6750; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

2540. By Mrs. NORTON: Resolution 
adopted by the board of commissioners of 
the city of Bayonne, N. J., protesting against 
the passage of any law which has for its 
purpose the taxing of municipal bonds; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

2541. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of the 
board of supervisors of San Benito County, 
Calif., adopted March 2, 1942, relative to the 
matter of evacuation and concentration of 
all Japanese and their descendants to a 
concentration camp under supervision of the 
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Federal Government; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

2542 By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
municipal council of St. Thomas, V. I., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to method used by the Governor 
of the Virgin Islands to get amendments 
passed by the Congress of the United States 
of America to the Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands, United States of America; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 


SENATE 5 
Tuespay, Marcu 10, 1942 F 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 5, 
1942) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, the Very Reverend 
Z€Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


O Thou Christ of God, who didst come 
not to be ministered unto but to minis- 
ter, and to seek and to save that which 
was lost in our humanity: Help us each 
day to realize that only the eternal is 
important and that faith in Thee sur- 
vives all change, satisfies the cravings of 
the soul, enables us to see the things that 
unite us in the Kingdom of God, and to 
overlook the things that separate us each 
from the other. 

Grant to us all the strength and de- 
termination to purge from our lives, in 
these days of fiery trial, all that is un- 
lovely and whatsoever is of ill report. 
And, as we strive to rise and to acquit 
ourselves like men, do Thou reveal to us 
again the wondrous fact that the dy- 
namic of the Cross hath continuing 
power to heal, soothe, and cleanse the 
broken lives of all who are oppressed, and 
that the truest, holiest manhood trusts 
in the Fatherhood of God, clings to the 
ideals of brotherhood, and prays con- 
tinually that Eternal Love shall reign in 
the hearts of men. In Thy Name and for 
Thy sake alone we dare to pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day, Monday, March 9, 1942, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 3798) to amend the 
act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to 
provide for the disposition of certain 
records of the United States Govern- 
ment,” and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE SENATE (S. Doo. 
No. 176) y 


A letter from the Secretary of the Senate, 
submitting, pursuant to law, his annual re- 
port for the period from July 1, 1940, to 
June 30, 1941, inclusive (with an accompany- 
ing report); ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

Hours AND Duty or POSTAL EMPLOYEES 

A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend “An act to fix the hours of duty of 
postal employees, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 14, 1935, as amended, so as 
to permit payment for overtime for Saturday 
service in lieu of compensatory time (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


PETITIONS 


Mr, TYDINGS presented the following 
petitions, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


A petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to outlaw strikes; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

A petition of sundry citizens of Prince 
Georges County, Md., praying for the enact- 
ment of the bill (S. 860) to provide for the 
common defense in relation to the sale of al- 
coholic liquors to the members of the land 
and naval forces of the United States and to 
provide for the suppression of vice in the 
vicinity of military camps and naval estab- 
lishments; ordered to lie on the table. 


OPERATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF CIVILIAN 
DEFENSE—PETITION 


Mr. TYDINGS also presented a paper 
in the nature of a petition from sundry 
citizens of the State of Maryland, which 
was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, without the gignatures at- 
tached thereto, as follows: 


To the Senators and Congressmen of the 
People of the United States: 

We, the undersigned, do absolutely and un- 
restrictedly hereby object to the conduct of 
the National Office of Civilian Defense. The 
words “Office of Civilian Defense” were be- 
lieved by us to mean defense of civilians’ lives 
and property in case of air-raid attacks. In 
order for that defense to be built up we be- 
lieved that one office would be set up in each 
city or area. That out of that office would 
be sent people to teach civilian volunteers 
their duties in the various branches of needed 
civilian defense. 

We did not know, when we volunteered our 
time and our services, that one office, very 
capably handled, by a man in charge volun- 
teering his services in civilian defense free, 
would do all the work, while another office, 
tenanted by people drawing big salaries, 
would carry on absolutely unnecessary foolish 
tasks. We refer to hale America. We are not 
yet the dumb, strong Americans that Mr, 
Kelly would have us. 

We are intelligent Americans, and we are 
insisting that the Office of Civilian Defense 
be changed to mean what the name implies. 

We are demanding that the money, which 
is being spent on salaries in these unneces- 
sary offices be taken away immediately and 
be spent on gas masks for the civilian popu- 
lation. In the case of Baltimore alone, 
$28,000 would buy a few gas masks. 
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We have volunteered for the defense of the 
civilians, and we are not going to stand for 
gymnastics, racial advisers at $4,600 per year, 
or the other frills, while articles necessary 
cannot be obtained. 

On February 17, 1942, Secretary of War 
Stimson stated that our coasts are very 
vulnerable to attack. 

On February 18 the Baltimore Evening 
Sun published a list of articles the air-raid 
warden will have to have, but they will have 
to buy all except their insignia, arm bands, 
and gas masks (if and when they can get 
them), because the money is not available. 

On February 19 the morning Sun published 
facts about a separate office set up in Balti- 
more with salaries amounting to $28,000, 
and eight other offices of the same type over 
the United States at a total cost of $356,000. 

We, the undersigned, not being dumb, 
strong Americans, have no intention of let- 
ting this matter slide. We want action now, 
not next month, or not after an enemy 
attack, but now. 

If these parasites cannot volunteer their 
services, we want those offices abolished im- 
mediately, and we want proof that this has 
been done. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR SALES AND SUP- 
PRESSION OF VICE AROUND MILITARY 
CAMPS—PETITION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent an impressive petition signed by 
523 citizens of Newton, Kans., appealing 
to the Congress for early and favorable 
action on Senate bill 860, which would 
prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquor 
near Army camps or Navy stations. I 
think we should supply all the protection 
possible to the .ine young men who are 
training to take their part in our war 
emergency and I hope the Senate will 
take prompt action. The enactment of 
Senate bill No. 860 seems to me to be a 
step in the right direction. I ask that 
the petition be appropriately disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the petition presented by the 
Senator from Kansas will be received and 
lie on the table. 


RESOLUTION OF KANSAS OIL MEN'S AS- 
SOCIATION—PROTEST AGAINST IN- 
CREASE IN FEDERAL GASOLINE TAX 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I also 
present and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp and appro- 
priately referred a letter with an accom- 
panying resolution adopted by the Kan- 
sas Oil Men’s Association at their annual 
meeting in Wichita on February 23, 1942, 
protesting against any increase in the 
Federal gasoline tax. I am in full sym- 
pathy with the stand taken by this or- 
ganization and hope that their appeal 
will be heeded by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
with an accompanying resolution, was 
referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

Kansas OIL MEN’s ASSOCIATION, 
Wichita, Kans., March 2, 1942. 
Hon. ArtTHuR CAPPER, 
United States Senator, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPPER: I am attaching a 
communication, which has been sent to each 
Congressman and to Senator CLYDE M. REED, 
from the Kansas Oil Men’s Association. 

This resolution was drawn up and adopted 
during their annual convention held on Feb- 
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ruary 23 and 24 in Wichita, Kans., at which 
around 400 oil men from over the State were 
in attendance. 

I am calling your attention to this resolu- 
tion and know that you will continue as you 
have in the past to oppose any increase in 
the Federal gasoline tax. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
C. E. HoLmes, Secretary. 

[Enclosure.] 

Be it 

Resolved at the yearly meeting of the Kan- 
sas Oil Men’s Association held in Wichita, 
Kans., on February 23, 1942, That the officers, 
directors, and members of the association go 
on record as opposing any increase in the 
Federal gasoline tax and urge that you, as 
United States Senator from Kansas, continue 
to oppose any further increase in the Federal 
gasoline tax until taxes on other commodities 
and necessities are raised in proportion to 
the present rate on gasoline. 

We also want you to know that we do ap- 
preciate your efforts in the past and hope 
that you will continue opposing this increase 
in the future, because of the additional 
hardship an increase in Federal gasoline tax 
will work on the farmers and wage earner. 


STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to take 
just 1 minute in order to read : copy of 
an Associated Press dispatch, which has 
been somewhat circulated in South Caro- 
lina, and to ask that the Truman inves- 
tigating committee be instructed to in- 
vestigate the facts so that the people 
may be more enlightened, and so that I, 
myself, may know the facts. 

The dispatch is as follows: 

{From the South Carolina State] 

New Yorx, March 1.—The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers said tonight ‘hat the 
number of strikes in war-production plants 
during February increased 77 percent over 
January, involved 357 percent more workers, 
and resulted in 206 percent more man-hours 
lost than in the preceding month, 

The association said its statement was 
based on compilations of strikes reported in 
metropolitan newspapers and papers in prin- 
cipal industrial centers and did not attempt 
to cover every strike action. 

In February, the association asserted, men 
involved in war-industry strikes totaled 70,905 
compared to 15,512 in January, and the num- 
ber of strikes rose from 43 to 76, with man- 
hours lost increasing from 66,976 in Janu- 
ary to 2,028,824. 

The majority of the defense-plant strikes, 
the association declared, had involved Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations local 
unions, and six were said to be jurisdictional 
disputes between the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and the American Federation 
of Labor, with the remainder involving in- 
dependent unions. 

Many of the strikes, the association said, 
could be described us critical and had de- 
layed production of such basic war prod- 
ucts as bomber parts, antiaircraft guns, ships 
and ship parts, armor plate, machine tools, 
and dies, 


This is the statement which I should 
like to have fully investigated for the 
good of our people by the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The state- 
ment will be referred to that special com- 
mittee. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
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favorably the nomination of Caliste 
Alexis Duplantis, to be postmaster at 
Houma, La., in place of C. A. Duplantis, 
whose commission expired July 27, 1941. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


(Mr. CLARK of Missouri (by request) in- 
troduced Senate bill 2357, which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NYE: . 

S. 2358. A bill to amend the act of April 
27, 1916, establishing the Army and Navy 
medal of honor roll; and 

S. 2359. A bill to provide for pensions for 
the widows of certain troops who served in 
action involving Indian uprisings; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 2360. A bill to amend “An act to fix the 
hours of duty of postal employees, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 14, 1935, as 
amended, so as to permit payment for over- 
time for Saturday service in lieu of com- 
pensatory time; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

§. 2361. A bill to amend the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933, as amended, 
with respect to the manner of the exercise 
of the power of condemnation by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and to require the 
receipts of the Authority to be covered into 
the Treasury; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY: 

S. 2362. A bill relating to the jurisdiction 
over certain lands in the Isle Royale National 
Park; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 


UNIFICATION OF ARMED FORCES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the two preceding Congresses 
and in the present Congress I have intro- 
duced measures for the unification of the 
land, air, and naval forces of the United 
States by the merger of the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department into a 
single department of national defense, 
the idea being a unified command of all 
our sources of national defense or 
offense. 

It seems to me that the lessons of Pearl 
Harbor have very much emphasized the 
necessity and the desirability of such leg- 
islation. In the current issue of Collier's 
magazine, for March 14, 1942, there ap- 
pears a most enlightening and penetrat- 
ing article by Gen. Johnson Hagood, of 
the United States Army, retired. I do 
not think I need to take the time of the 
Senate to recite the qualifications and 
abilities of General Hagood, because they 
have been recognized all over the country 
by reason of his long service and distin- 
guished career. 

I wish to take the time of the Senate 
merely to read one or two paragraphs 
from General Hagood’s article. Says 
General Hagood: 

Whatever may have been the shortcomings 
of the admiral and the general at Pear] Har- 
bor, whatever may have been the treachery of 
the Japanese, we must not overlook the fact 
that we invited it all by our total lack of a 
definite line of authority and responsibility 
in our system of defense, beginning in Wash- 
ingtor and extending down to every naval 
base and fortified harbor at home and abroad. 

If the naval bases at New York, Norfolk, 
San Francisco, or Bremerton were attacked 
today, as at Pearl Harbor, there would be no 
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one man in charge of the combined land, 
naval, and air forces to whom an order could 
be issued to resist this attack, and there 
would be no one man in the United States 
short of the President who could issue such 
an order. And even if some one man were 
assigned to that duty, as at Hawaii since Pearl 
Harbor, he would have supreme control only 
in actual battle; plans and preparations for 
defense would be made by a complicated 
organization in Washington, over which he 
or the Navy would have no control whatever. 

Military secrets are mainly secrets from the 
American people. We fool one another but 
we do not fool the enemy. The Japanese 
knew that we had no inner patrol at Pearl 
Harbor, but Admiral Kimmel did not know 
it. The Japanese knew that we had no outer 
patrol, but General Short did not know it. 
The Japanese high command knew that the 
Army watch was to be relieved at 7 o'clock on 
the fatal morning of December 7, but the 
American high command in Washington did 
not know it. 

There were six different agencies in charge 
of one phase or another of the Pearl Harbor 
defenses, and each of these agencies received 
its orders from a different source. The Army 
alone received orders from several different 
sources: 


A little later General Hagood says: 
In the War Department there are the chiefs 


of branches—Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast 
Artillery, and Infantry— 


I am very happy to say, Mr. President, 
that undoubtedly since General Hagood 
wrote the article that situation has been 
obviated .by the general order of the 
President 
who, besides the Air Corps and the Chemical 
Warfare Service, were strongly competing as 
to their relative importance in the national 
defense. The officers of these several arms, 
serving in the Hawalian Department have 
looked beyond their immediate commanders 
and have striven for the favor of their re- 
spective chiefs of branches in Washington, 
well knowing that it is they and not their 
transient military commanders in the field 
who hold the fate of their future. 

There can be no doubt that during the 
past 20 years infantry officers in the Ha- 
waiian Department have been much more 
interested in developing a good infantry divi- 
sion than they have been in the defense of 
Pearl Harbor. 

He says a little later: 

One of the most distinguished generals 
ever in the Philippines was on very bad terms 
with one of the most distinguished admirals. 
They refused to accept each other’s dinner 
invitations. And the general refused point- 
blank to do something that he was asked to 
do by the Governor General. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have General Hagood’s article printed 
in the Record as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
informed that the article was inscrted in 
the Recorp yesterday at the request of 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FOLLETTE] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I was not 
aware of that; therefore I withdraw the 
request. 

Accompanying the article is a draft of 
a bill prepared under General Hagood’s 
direction for the creation of a depart- 
ment of rational defense. I introduce 
the bill, if I may have unanimous consent, 
out of order, for that purpose, and ask 
that it be referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. I introduce the bill 
by request not because I agree with ev- 
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erything in General Hagood’s bill, for I 

conceive that the detail and particulari- 

zation provided in General Hagood’s bill 
for the streamlining of the Army and 

Navy are matters within the purview of 

the authority of the Executive, to be per- 

formed by Executive order rather than 
by congressional action. But in order 
that the whole subject may be before the 

Committee on Naval Affairs, I ask that 

the bill be referred to the Committee on 

Naval Affairs so that it may be considered 

in connection with a bill I have hereto- 

fore introduced. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The bill (S. 2357) to unify the land, the 
naval, and the air fcrces of the United 
States, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

NATIONAL FARM PROGRAM—ADDRESSES 
BY THE PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT, 
AND SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp radio addresses 

delivered on March 9, instant, by the Prest- 


dent, the Vice President, and the Secretary of 


Agriculture, respectively, in connection with 
the ninth anniversary of the national farm 
program, which appear in the Appendix] 
SOME TRAGIC MISJUDGMENTS OF HIS- 

TORY— ARTICLE BY CHAPLAIN G. C. 

SCHWARTZ 

[Mr BILBO asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from 
the Mississippi Veteran of February 1942 by 
Chaplain G. O. Schwartz, entitled “Some 
Tragic Misjudgments of History,” which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.) 
CONSCRIPTION IN CANADA FOR FOREIGN 

SERVICE 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article from 
the Washington Star of February 27, 1942, 
relating to the debates in the Canadian 
Parliament on the question of conscription 
for foreign service, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

THE ITEM VETO—AMENDMENT 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 2 
years ago I introduced a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to provide for the 
so-called item veto which would per- 
mit the President to discriminate be- 
tween the countless different parts of an 
appropriation bill in passing upon it for 
his signature. The proposal still lingers 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee where 
the present distinguished chairman, the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Van Nuys], 
has promised early consideration. He 
heartily favors the basic idea. I think, 
however, that it is his view that the item 
veto can be created by direct legislation. 
I have always leaned tc that view my- 
self, although I initiated the matter in 
more fundamental form in the first in- 
stance. 

Now that we suddenly confront fabu- 
lous appropriation totals and many inter- 
related problems of vital war concern to 
the country, it seems more than ever 
necessary that the Presidential veto 
should be afforded some degree of that 
same discretion and selectivity in respect 
to the component parts of an appropria- 
tion bill which the Congress itself enjoys 
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when it formulates and passes these bills. 
Therefore, without intending to impinge 
in any way upon the jurisdiction of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee in respect to 
general law upon the subject, I want, at 
the first opportunity, to raise the direct 
issue in the Senate for a test of Senate 
sentiment. 

The governors of at least 40 out of 48 
States have the privilege of the item 
veto, and I have yet to hear of a single 
instance in which its use has been con- 
trary to the public interest. I doubt if 
any of these States would think for an 
instant of crippling the Executive discre- 
tion by withdrawing the power of the 
item veto. I know of no reason why the 
President of the United States should not 
have similar opportunity to deal effec- 
tively with Federal appropriation bills. 
It is not the creation of new Executive 
authority. Congress still has the last 
word. It is merely the interposition of 
a new device to make existing Executive 
authority more discriminating and more 
effective. Such a device could easily be- 
come desperately important in war 
times. 

Furthermore, an economy - minded 
President may easily be quite helpless in 
dealing with appropriations if he is con- 
fined to a blanket “yes” or “no” to the 
lump-sum appropriation totals in the gi- 
gantic annual supply bills which now 
confront the country, and if he is for- 
bidden to send back specific items for 
congressional review. 

The President has commented to me 
upon this subject in a recent letter. He 
speaks of the item veto as “very much 
needed.” Then he says: 


As you know, many of the States have it. 


Referring to the item veto. 


I had it when I was Governor of New York, 
and although the legislature in both branches 
was Republican and I, as Governor, was a 
Democrat, the power was carried out in good 
faith on both sides. My recollection is that 
as Governor I only vetoed three or four items 
in the whole 4 years I was in Albany, and no 
effort was made to pass the vetoed items over 
my disapproval. 

In regard to the present situation in Wash- 
ington, there are, of course, two schools of 
thought—the first is that a constitutional 
amendment would be necessary. I do not 
hold with this school. 

I think the other method is constitutional 
whereby the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment can pass legislation with the item veto 
power in it. The whole process could, it seems 
to me, be tested out by inserting a simple 
clause in the appropriation bill and applying 
only to that bill. This, at least, would get 
the matter before the Senate, and I think I 
am right in saying that an amendment of this 
kind to an appropriation bill could be 
brought up on the floor at the time the bill 
was pending. 


M.. President, without intending to 
invade the Judiciary Committee’s consid- 
eration of the general law on this sub- 
ject, I want to give notice that I shall 
raise direct issue in connection with the 
next appropriation bill coming to the 
Senate, and, inasmuch as this will prob- 
ably be the independent offices appropri- 
ation bill, Iam now, out of order, asking 
unanimous consent to present an amend- 
ment intended to be offered to House bill 
6430 when the time comes. I ask that 
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the amendment be referred to the Ap- 
propriations Committee for its consider- 
ation, and that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by Mr. 
VANDENBERG to the bill (H. R. 6430) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, 
and for other purposes, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

At the proper place in the bill, add the 
following new secticn: 

“Sec. —. When this bill shall have passed 
the House of Representatives and the Senate 
and shall have been presented to the Presi- 
dent for his approval, the President shali have 
power to disapprove any item or items con- 
tained in this bill, in the same manner and 
subject to the same limitations as he may, 
under article I of section 7 of the Constitution 
of the United States, disapprove as a whole 
any bill which shall have been presented to 
him for his approval. The provisions of such 
section 7 which relate to reconsideration shall 
also apply to any item or items so disapproved 
to the same extent as they apply to a bill 
that has been disapproved by the President.” 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Michigan will yield, I think 
it is important that the Congress at an 
early date, be given an opportunity to 
express its judgment about this matter, 
which has been discussed for many years. 
There has been quite an honest difference 
of opmion as to whether it may be done 
by legislation or whether it will require 
a constitutional amendment. If it can 
be done by legislation, of course, it is in- 
finitely quicker and better to do it in that 
way than to go through the delay of a 
constitutional amendment and ratifica- 
tion by the varicus States. 

I was familiar with the correspondence 
between him and the President to which 
the Senator has just referred; in fact, 
we had discussed it in the light of the 
situation which had been brought to the 
President’s attention a few days ago by 
the Senator’s letter. 

Iam in full sympathy with the desire to 
bring this change about as early as possi- 
ble, and, as the President at one time 
said about another matter, it may be 
worth while taking a chance, even though 
there is in the mind of some an honest 
doubt as to whether it will be sustained as 
constitutional. We pass many laws the 
result of which we cannot foresee if they 
get into the courts. The worst the Su- 
preme Court could do would be to nullify 
the act of Congress, and then we would 
know whether it would have to go through 
the ordinary process of constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the 
Senator from Kentucky for his observa- 
tions. I wish to add, as bearing upon 
the point which he submitted, that when 
I first raised the question 2 or 3 years 
ago the best advice I could secure at that 
time indicated the need for a constitu- 
tional amendment to sustain the funda- 
mental question of law on the subject. 
As the Senator from Kentucky says, there 
is still a difference of opinion, although 
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I think the weight of opinion is now with 
the sponsors of legislative action. There 
is a difference of opinion regarding the 
constitutionality of a fundamental law, 
but the same authorities I have con- 
sulted agree thai there is a rather differ- 
ent situation presented when we are 
merely writing a limitation into an ap- 
propriation bill applying to the bill. In 
other words, the same sort of provision 
would be put in every appropriation bill 
and would probably entirely avoid the 
constitutional question to which the able 
Senator from Kentucky refers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That theory falls into 
the category somewhat of that upon 
which we have in recent years put into 
laws provisions which are in the nature 
of conditions subsequent, that upon the 
happening of a future event, to wit, the 
adoption of a concurrent resolution by 
the Congress, the law shall cease to exist. 
That practice has been attacked by many 
constitutional lawyers as an effort to 
avoid the responsibility of the President 
in vetoing legislation, but it has been 
adopted on the theory that Congress 
could fix a condition that is to happen in 
the future, not only regarding concur- 
rent resolutions but it might fix any 
other contingency that might happen in 
the future, upon the happening of which 
the act itself would thereby be termi- 
nated and ended. It would be in the na- 
ture of a limitation on a specific appro- 
priation, and would be somewhat after 
the fashion of a condition subsequent, 
the condition subsequent being that the 
President disagreed to any particular 
item in the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not wish to 
have the statement of the Senator from 
Kentucky pass unchallenged. In my 
opinion, this proposed amendment—and 
I am not speaking now in regard to its 
merits—is in no wise in the category of 
a limitation on an appropriation or upon 
an appropriation bill. I think it is clear 
that it would be general legislation, and 
that, under the rules of the Senate, the 
Senator would have to offer the amend- 
ment to an appropriation bill, if he de- 
sired to do so, after he had given notice 
m, writing of a motion to suspend the 
rule, 

I did not want the colloquy to close 
without making this statement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The question raised 
by the Senator from Wisconsin is a par- 
liamentary one, which pertains to the 
rules cf the Senate. It does not go to 
the fundamental proposition as to the 
ability of the Congress to insert in an 


- appropriation bill, or even to confer in 


penera] legislation, authority under 
which the President can veto items in an 
appropriation bill, or even in other bills. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is true. I 
may say to the able Senator from Ken- 
tucky that my only reason for making 
the statement was that he employed the 
phrase that “it would be in the nature of 
a limitation upon an appropriation bill.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. I still think it is of 
that nature. It is not the sort of lim- 
itation we have been in the habit of 
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placing on such bills, but it certainly 
limits the particular item to which it 
relates. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin for his suggestion. 
All I want is to have this matter cleared 
up. It was canvassed with the Legisla- 
tive Counsel this morning. I am well 
aware of the parliamentary situation 
which may become involved. 

It is probably true that if the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations should report the 
amendment as a part of the next ap- 
propriation bill, it would not require a 
notice to suspend the rule; but if it de- 
velops that notice is necessary, the notice 
has been prepared and will be filed in 
due time. So that, willy-nilly, and re- 
gardless of parliamentary devices, I am 
hopeful the Senate may have oppor- 
tunity in the near future to determine 
whether the President of the United 
States shall have as much effective dis- 
cretion in respect to such items in ap- 
propriation bills as 40 States out of 48 
have found it necessary and advisable to 
give their chief executives. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it is 
true that a great many States have such 
a practice, but they provided for it in 
their constitutions. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The trouble, so far 
as the Federal Government is concerned, 
is that the American Constitution does 
not provide for veto of separate items. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It does not pro- 
hibit it, either. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it would be 
better if the Senator, in addition to giv- 
ing notice of a motion to suspend the 
rule, would introduce a joint resolution 
providing for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution along the line of his suggestion, 
for, in my judgment, notwithstanding 
what the legislative counsel may have 
said to the Senator, the only way ever to 
accomplish anything along this line will 
be by a constitutional amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have antici- 
pated the able Senator from Tennessee 
by 3 years. Three years ago I presented 
a constitutional amendment to this ef- 
fect; it is now pending before the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, and the 
able chairman of the committee has 
promised, with his full sympathy and 
support, to arrange ‘or hearings within 
2 or 3 weeks. I am merely proceeding 
down every possible avenue to reach 
what I believe to be a desirable net result. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the only 
avenue is that adopted by the Senator in 
the first instance. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp at this 
point the pertinent paragraph of rule 16. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the para- 
graph was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

4. No amendment which proposes general 
legislation shall be received to any general 
appropriation bill, nor shall any amendment 
not germane or relevant to the subject matter 
contained in the bill be received; nor shall 
any amendment to any item or clause of such 
bill be received which does not directly relate 
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thereto; and all questions of relevancy of | REMOVAL OF THE INJUNCTION OP 


amendments under this rule, when raised, 
shall be submitted to the Senate and be de- 
cided without debate; and any amendment to 
a general appropriation bill may be laid on 
the table without prejudice to the bill. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent, in connection with the rule 
which the Senator from Wisconsin has 
asked to have printed in the Recorp, to 
insert the constitutional provision con- 
cerning the veto of bills, so that the Sen- 
ate may have the whole picture before it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have no objec- 
tion; but I hope we will not bog down 
the whole subject matter of the merit and 
validity of the item-veto policy by a dis- 
cussion of collateral matters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Tennessee? : 

There being no objection, the constitu- 
tional provision was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION, ARTICLE I, SECTION 
7, PAGE 2 

Every bill which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, 
shall, before it bec me a law, be presented to 
the President of the United States; if he ap- 
prove he shall sign it, but if not he shall re- 
turn it, with his objections to that House in 
which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their Journal, 
and proceed to reconsider it. If after such 
reconsideration two-thirds of that House shall 
agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, to- 
gether with the objections, to the other House, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, 
and if approved by two-thirds of that House, 
it shall become a law. But in all such cases 
the votes of both Houses shall be determined 
by yeas and nays. and the names of the 
persons voting for and against the bill shall 
be entered on the Journal of each House, re- 
spectively. If any bill shall not be returned 
by the President within 10 days (Sundays 
excepted) after it shall have been presented 
te him, the same shall be a law, in like man- 
ner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress 
by their adjournment prevent its return, in 
which case it shall not be a law. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, along 
the line of the suggestion of the Senator 
from Tennessee, that the Constitution 
authorizes the President to veto a bill, 
I call attention to the fact that it does 
not authorize him to veto a part of a bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his observation. He probably did 
not hear the letter in which the Presi- 
dent of the United States disagrees with 
the construction placed upon this par- 
ticular section of the Constitution. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Who disagrees? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The President of 
the United States. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senate is the 
body which has to act on this question, as 
the Senator knows. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I understand 
that, but I am merely indicating to the 
able Senator from Texas that I find my- 
self in unusually respectable company, 
for me, at the moment. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that if it is so agreeable, he should 
do more of it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I would be happy 
to do so if it were justified oftener. 


SECRECY FROM A PROTOCOL AND 
CONVENTION 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, under 
the rules of the Senate, in order to give 
publicity to treaties, protocols, and so 
forth, referred to and filed with the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations prior to their 
report by that committee to the Senate, 
it is necessary that the consent of the 
Senate be obtained. 

I hold in my hand a protocol and a 
convention, transmitted by the President, 
which have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. One is 
Executive A, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
second session, a protocol providing for 
uniformity of powers of attorney which 
are to be utilized abroad, and another is 
a convention with Canada, Executive B, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, Second ses- 
sion, relating to taxation. 

I ask the consent of the Senate that 
the protocol and convention referred to 
may be given publicity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Texas? The Chairs hears none, and it 
is so ordered; and the protocol and con- 
vention referred to will be published in 
the RECORD. 

The protocol and convention are as 
follows: 

THE ENGLISH TEXT OF PROTOCOL ON UNIFORM- 
ITY O` POWERS OF ATTORNEY WHICH ARE To 
BE UTILIZED ABROAD 
The Seventh International Conference of 

American States approved the following reso- 

lution (No. XLVIII) : 

“The Seventh International Conference of 
American States resolves: 

“1, That the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union shall appoint a Commission 
of five experts, to draft a project for simplifi- 
cation and uniformity of powers of attorney, 
and the juridical personality of foreign com- 
panies, if such uniformity is possible. If 
such uniformity is not possible, the Commis- 
sion shall suggest the most adequate pro- 
cedure for reducing to a minimum both the 
number of different systems of legislation on 
these subjects and the reservations made to 
the several conventions. 8 A 

“2. The report should be issued in 1934, 
and be given to the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union in order that it may 
submit it to the consideration of all the Goy- 
ernments, members of the Pan American 
Union, for the purposes indicated.” 

The committee of experts appointed by the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
pursuant to the above resolution prepared a 
draft of uniform legislation governing powers 
of attorney to be utilized abroad, which was 
submitted by the Governing Board to the 
governments, members of the Pan American 
Union, and revised in accordance with the 
observations of the said governments. 

A number of the governments of the Amer- 
ican Republics have indicated that they are 
prepared to subscribe to the principles of the 
said draft, and to give them conventional 
expression, in the following terms: 

ARTICLE I 


Powers of attorney granted in the coun- 
tries, comprising the Pan American Union, 
for utilization abroad, shall conform to the 
following rules: 

1. If the power of attorney is executed by 
or on behalf of a natural person, the attest- 
ing official (notary, registrar, clerk of court, 
judge or any other official upon whom the 
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law of the respective country confers such 
functions) shall certify from his own knowl- 
edge to the identity of the appearing party 
and to his legal capacity to execute the in- 
strument. 

2. If the power of attorney is executed in 
the name of a third person, or if it is dele- 
gated, or if there is a substitution by the 
agent, the attesting official, in addition to 
certifying, in regard to the representative who 
executes the power of attorney, or delegates 
or makes a substitution, to the requirements 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraph, shall 
also certify that such representative has in 
fact the authority to represent the person in 
whose name he appears, and that this repre- 
sentation is legal according to such authentic 
documents as for this purpose are exhibited to 
said attesting official and which the latter 
shall mention specifically, giving their dates 
and their origin or source. 

8. If the power of attorney is executed in 
the name of a juridical person, in addition 
to the certification referred to in the fore- 
going paragraphs, the attesting official shall 
certify, with respect to the juridical person 
in whose name the power is executed, to its 
due organization, its home office, its present 
legal existence, and that the purposes for 
which the instrument is granted are within 
the scope of the objects or activities of the 
Juridical person, which declarations shall be 
based on the documents which for that pur- 
pose are presented to the official, such as the 
instrument of crganization, bylaws, resolu- 
tions of the board of directors or other gov- 
erning body, and such other legal documents 
as shall substantiate the authority conferred. 
The attesting official shal] specifically men- 
tion these documents, giving their dates and 
their origin. 

ARTICLE II 


The certification made by the attesting offi- 
cial pursuant to the provisions of the fore- 
going article shall not be imp ed except by 
proof to the contrary produ by the person 
challenging its accuracy. 

For this purpose it shall not be necessary 
to allege falsity of the document if the ob- 
jection is founded only on an erroneous legal 
construction or interpretation made by the 
Official in his certification. 


ARTICLE IIT 


It shall be unnecessary for the grantee of a 
power of attorney to signify therein his ac- 
ceptance of the mandate, such acceptance 
being canclusively presumed by the grantee’s 
acting under the power. 


ARTICLE IV 


Special powers of attorney to authorize acts 
of ownership granted in any of the countries 
of the Pan American Union, for use in an- 
other member country, must specify in con- 
crete terms the nature of the powers con- 
ferred, to enable the grantee to exercise all 
the rights necessary for the proper execution 
of the power with respect to property as well 
as to the taking of all necessary steps before 
the tribunals or administrative authorities 
in defense thereof. 

General powers of attorney for the admin- 
istration of property shall be sufficient, if ex- 
pressly granted with that general character, 
to empower the grantee to consummate all 
manner of administrative acts, including the 
prosecution and defense of lawsuits and ad- 
ministrative and judicial proceedings, in con- 
nection with the administration of the prop- 
erty. 

General powers of attorney for lawsuits, 
collections or administrative or judicial pro- 
ceedings, when so worded as to indicate that 
they confer all general powers and all such 
special powers as, according to the law, ordi- 
narily require a special clause, shall be deemed 
to be granted without any limitation or re- 
striction whatever. 
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The provisions of this article shall have the 
character of a special rule which shall pre- 
vail over such general rules to the contrary 
as the legislation of the respective country 
may establish. 

ARTICLE V 


Powers of attorney granted in any of the 
member countries of the Pan American 
Union, which are executed in conformity with 
the rules of this Protocol, shall be given full 
faith and credit, provided, however, that they 
are legalized in accordance with the special 
rules governing legalization. 


ARTICLE VI 


Powers of attorney granted abroad and in a 
foreign language may be translated into the 
language of the country of their destination 
and the translation incorporated as part of 
the text of the instrument thereof. In such 
case, the translation, so authorized by the 
grantor, shall be deemed accurate in every 
particular.. The translation of the power of 
attorney may also be made in the country 
where the power is to be utilized, in accord- 
ance with the local usage or pertinent laws 
of such a country. 


ARTICLE VII 


Powers granted in a foreign country do not 
require as a prerequisite their registration or 
protocolization thereof in designated offices. 
However, this rule will not prevail when the 
registration or protocolization of such instru- 
ments is required by the law as a special 
formality in specific cases. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Any person who may, pursuant to the perti- 
nent legislation, intervene or become a party 
in a judicial or administrative proceeding for 
the defense of his interests, may be repre- 
sented by a volunteer, on condition, however, 
that such representative shall furnish the 
necessary legal authority in writing, or that, 
pending the due substantiation of his au- 
thority, such representative shall furnish 
bond, at the discretio: of the competent 
tribunal or administrative authority, to re- 
spond for the costs or damages which his 
action may occasion. 

ARTICLE Ix 

In the case of powers of attorney, executed 
in any of the countries of the Pan American 
Union in accordance with the foregoing pro- 
visions, to be utilized in any other member 
country of the Union, notaries duly commis- 
sioned as such under the laws of their re- 
spective countries shall be deemed to have 
authority to exercise functions and powers 
equivalent to those accorded to native no- 
taries by the laws and regulations of (name 
of country), without prejudice, however, to 
the necessity of protocolization of the instru- 
ment in the cases referred to in article VII. 

ARTICLE X 

What has been said in the foregoing articles 
with respect to notaries, shall apply with 
equal force to the authorities or officials that 
exercise notarial functions under the laws of 
their respective countries. 


ARTICLE XI 


The original of the present Protocol in 
Spanish, Portuguese, English and French, 
under the present date shall be deposited in 
the Pan American Union and opened for sig- 
nature by the States, members of the Pan 
American Union. 


ARTICLE XII 


The present Protocol is operative as re- 
spects each High Contracting Party on the 
Gate of signature by such Party. It shall be 
open for signature on behalf of any of the 
‘States, members of the Pan American Union, 
and shall remain operative indefinitely, but 
any Party may terminate its own obligations 
hereunder three months after it has given to 
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the Pan American Union notice of such 
intention. 

Notwithstanding the stipulations of the 
foregoing paragraph any State desiring to do 
so may sign the present Protocol Ap REFER- 
ENDUM, which Protocol in this case, shall not 
take effect, with respect to such State, until 
after the deposit of the instrument of ratifi- 
cation, in conformity with its constitutional 
procedure. 

ARTICLE XIII 

Any State desiring to approve the present 
Protocol with modifications may indicate, 
when signing the Protocol, the form in which 
the instrument will be given effect within its 
territory. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries, having deposited their full 
powers found to be in due and proper form, 
sign this Protocol on behalf of their respective 
governments, and affix thereto their seals on 
the dates appearing opposite their signatures 

The foregoing document has been deposited 
on this date with the Pan American Union 
and opened to the signature of the States, 
members of the Pan American Union, in ac- 
cordance with the resolution of January 3, 
1940, of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union. x 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 17, 1940. 

(S) L. S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 


[Translation] 
For Venezuela: 

The Representative of Venezuela signs the 
present Protocol with the following modifica- 
tion of section 1 of the first article: 

“1—If the power of attorney is executed 
by or on behalf of a natural person, the 
attesting official (notary, registrar, clerk of 
court, judge or any other official upon whom 
the law of the respective country confers such 
function) shall certify that he knows the per- 
son executing the instrument and that he has 
the legal capacity to execute it, according to 
the documents he has produced.” 


[SEAL] 
For Panama: 
(S) Jorce E. Borp ad referendum 


April 10,1940 [sar] 
For El Salvador: 


(S) Hécror Davin Casrro ad 

referendum May 21,1940 [seat] 

(The Salvadoran instrument of artifica- 
tion was deposited with the Pan American 
Union on February 6, 1941. Contains the 
following “modifying reservations”: 

„(a) Article IX, as respects its application 
in El Salvador, shall be considered as reading 
as follows: 

Article [X.—Powers of attorney executed 
in any of the countries of the Pan American 
Union in accordance with the foregoing pro- 
visions and in conformity with the laws of 
the country of origin to be utilized in any 
other country of th? Union, shall be con- 
sidered as having been executed before a 
competent notary of the country in which 
they may be utilized, without prejudice, how- 
ever, to the necessity of protocolization of the 
instrument in the cases referred to in Article 
VII.“ 

“(b) The reservation is made to Article 
VIII that unauthorized action by the at- 
torney, as plaintiff or defendant, cannot be 
admitted in judicial or administrative mat- 
ters for which Salvadoran laws require that 
representation be accredited by a special 
power of attorney.”) 


For Colombia: 

“The Plenipotentiary of Colombia signs the 
Protocol on the Legal Régime of Powers of 
Attorney ad referendum to approval by the 
National Congress, making the reservation 
that Colombian legislation set forth in Article 
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2590 of the Civil Code, provides that notaries 
are responsible only for the form and not for 
the substance of the acts and contracts which 
they authenticate.” 
(S) GABRIEL TURBAY 
May 25, 1940 [SEAL] 
For Nicaragua: 
(S) L&on De BAYLE ad referendum 
May 27, 1940 [SEAL] 
For Brazil: 
(S) Carlos Martins Pereira e Sousa 
September 6, 1940 [SEAL] 
For Bolivia: 

“The Plenipotentiary of Bolivia signs the 
present Protocol with the following clarifi- 
cation of Article I, Section 2: 

“For the correct application of Article 1, 
Section 2, of the Protocol on Uniformity of 
the Legal Régime of Powers of Attorney in 
the territory of the Republic of Bolivia it is 
necessary that the notary or official charged 
with the authentication of documents insert 
in the Powers of Attorney which are executed 
by delegation or by substitution the integral 
text of the original Powers of Attorney and 
of all those documents which prove the legal 
capacity of the person conferring the Power 
of Attorney.” 

(S) Lurs Guacmatra ad referendum 

September 26, 1940 [SEAL] 


For the United States of America: 
(S) CoRDELL HULL ad referendum 
October 3, 1941. [SEAL] 

I hereby certify that the foregoing docu- 
ment is a true and faithful copy of the 
original, with the signatures affixed thereto 
up to the present date, of the Protocol on 
Uniformity of Powers of Attarney which are 
to be Utilized Abroad, deposited in the Pan 
American Union and opened for signature 
by the States, members of the Pan American 
Union, on February 17, 1940. t 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 7, 1941. 

[SEAL] PEDRO DE Alma, 

Secretary of the Governing Board 
oj the Pan American Union. 

The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Canada, be- 
ing desirous of further promoting the flow 
of commerce between the two countries, of 
avoiding double taxation and of preventing 
fiscal evasion in the case of income taxes, 
have decided to conclude a Convention and 
for that purpose have appointed as their 
Plenipotentiaries: 

Mr. Sumner Welles, Acting Secretary of 
State of the United States of America; and 

Mr. Leighton McCarthy, K. C., Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Canada at Washington; 
who, having communicated to one another 
their full powers found in good and due 
form, have agreed upon the following 
Articles: 


ARTICLE I 

An enterprise of one of the contracting 
States is not subject to taxation by the other 
contracting State in respect of its industrial 
and commercial profits except in respect of 
such profits allocable in accordance with the 
Articles of this Convention to its permanent 
establishment in the latter State. 

No account shall be taken in determining 
the tax in one of the contracting States, of 
the mere purchase of merchandise effected 
therein by an enterprise of the other State. 

ARTICLE II 


For the purposes of this Convention, the 


term “industrial and commercial profits“ 


shall not include income in th. form of rent- 
als and royalties, interest, dividends, man- 
agement charges, or gains derived from the 
sale or exchange of capital assets. 

Subject to the provisions of this Conven- 
tion such items of income shall be taxed sep- 
arately or together with industrial and com- 
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mercial profits in accordance with the laws 
of the contracting. States. 


ARTICLE III 


1. If an enterprise of one of the contracting 
States has a permanent establishment in the 
other State, there shall be attributed to such 
permanent establishment the net industrial 
and commercial profit which it might be ex- 
pected to derive if it were an independent 
enterprise engaged in the same- or similar 
activities under the same or similar condi- 
tions. Such net profit will, in principle, be 
determined on the basis of the separate ac- 
counts pertaining to such establishment. 

2. The competent authority of the taxing 
State may, when necessary, in execution of 
paragraph 1 of this Article, rectify the ac- 
counts produced, notably to correct errors 
and omissions or to reestablish the prices or 
remunerations entered in the books at the 
value which would prevail between independ- 
ent persons dealing at arm’s length. 

3. If (a) an establishment does not pro- 
duce an accounting showing its own opera- 
tions, or (b) the accounting produced does 
not correspond to the normal usages of the 
trade in the country where the establishment 
is situated, or (c) the rectifications provided 
for in paragraph 2 of this Article cannot be 
effected the competent. authority of the tax- 
ing State may determine the ne“ industrial 
and commercial profit by applying such 
methods or formulae to the operations of the 
establishment as may be fair and reasonable. 

4. To facilitate the determination of indus- 
trial and commercial profits allocable to the 
permanent establishment, the competent au- 
thorities of the contracting States may con- 
sult together With a view to the adoption of 
uniform rules of allocation of such profits. 

_«& -ARTICLE IV 

1. (a) When a United States enterprise, by 
reason of its participation in the management 
or capital of a Canadian enterprise, makes or 
imposes on the latter, in their commercial or 
financial relations, conditions different from 
those which would be made with an inde- 
pendent enterprise, any profits which should 
normally have appeared in the balance sheet 
of the Canadian enterprise but which have 
been, in this manner, diverted to the United 
States enterprise, may be incorporated in the 
taxable profits of the Canadian enterprise, 
subject to applicable measures of appeal. 

(b) In order to effect the inclusion of such 
profits in the taxable profits of the Canadian 
enterprise, the competent authority of Canada 
may. when necessary, rectify the accounts of 
the Canadian enterprise, notably to correct 
errors and omissions or to reestablish the 
prices or remuneration entered in the books 
at the values which would prevail between 
independent persons dealing at arm’s length. 
To facilitate such rectification the competent 
authorities of the contracting States may con- 
sult together with a view to such determina- 
tion of profits of the Canadian enterprise as 
may appear fair and reasonable. 

2. The same principle applies, mutatis 
mutandis, in the event that profits are di- 
verted from a United States enterprise to a 
Canadian enterprise. > 

ARTICLE V 

Income which an enterprise of one of the 
contracting States derives from the operation 
of ships or aircraft registered in that State 
shall be exempt from taxation in the other 
contracting State. 

The present Convention will not be deemed 
to affect the exchange of notes between the 
United States of America and Canada, dated 
August 2 and September 17, 1928, providing 
for relief from double income taxation on 
shipping profits. 

ARTICLE VI 

Wages, salaries and similar compensation 
paid by the Government, or any agency or 
instrumentality thereof, of one of the con- 
tracting States or by the political subdivisions 
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or territories or possessions thereof to citizens 
of such State residing in the other State shall 
be exempt from taxation in the latter State. 

Pensions and life annuities derived from 
within one of the contracting States and paid 
to individuals residing in the other contract- 
ing State shall be exempt from taxation in 
the former State. 

ARTICLE VII 

1. A resident of Canada shall be exempt 
from United States income tax upon compen- 
sation for labor or personal services per- 
formed within the United States of America 
if he conforms to either of the following 
conditions: 

(a) He is temporarily present within the 
United States of America for a period or 
periods not exceeding a total of one hundred 
and eighty-three days during the taxable 
year and such compensation (A) is received 
for labor or persona! services performed as an 
employee of, or under contract with, a resi- 
dent or corporation or other entity of Canada 
and (B) does not exceed $5,000 in the aggre- 
gate during such taxable year; or 

(b) he is temporarily present in the United 
States of America for a period or periods not 
exceeding a total of ninety days during the 
taxable year and the compensation received 
for such services does not exceed $1,500 in 
the aggregate during such taxable year. 

2. The provisions of paragraph 1 (a) of this 
Article shall have no application to the pro- 
fessional earnings of such individuals as 
actors, artists, musicians, and professional 
athletes. 

3. The provisions of paragraphs 1 and 2 of 
this Article shall apply, mutatis mutandis, to 
a resident of the United States of America 
deriving compensation for personal services 
performed within Canada. 

ARTICLE VIII 


Gains derived in one of the contracting 
States from the sale or exchange of capital 
assets by a resident or a corporation or other 
entity of the other contracting State shall be 
exempt from taxation in the former State, 
provided such resident or corporation or other 
entity has no permanent establishment in 
the former State. 


ARTICLE IX 


Students or business apprentices from one 
of the contracting States residing in the other 
contracting State for purposes of study or 
for acquiring business experience shall not be 
taxable by the latter State in respect of re- 
mittances received by them from within the 
former State for the purposes of their main- 
tenance or studies. 


ARTICLE X 


Income derived from sources within one of 
the contracting States by a religious, scien- 
tific, literary, educational, or charitable or- 
ganization of the other contracting State shall 
be exempt from taxation in the State from 
which the income is derived if, within the 
meaning of the laws of both contracting 
States, such organization would have been 
exempt from income tax. 

ARTICLE XI 


1. The rate of income tax imposed by one 
of the contracting States, in respect of in- 
come derived from sources therein, upon in- 
dividuals residing in, or corporations organ- 
ized under the laws of, the other contracting 
State, and not engaged in trade or business in 
the former State and having no office or place 
of business therein, shall not exceed fifteen 
per cent for each taxable year. 

2. Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graph 1 of this Article, income tax in excess 
of 5 percent shall not be imposed by one of 
the contracting States in respect of divi- 
dends paid by a subsidiary corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of such State, or of 
a political subdivision thereof, to a parent 
corporation organized under the laws of the 
other contracting State, or of a political sub- 
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division thereof: Provided, however, That this 
paragraph shall not apply if the competent 
authority in the former State is satisfied 
that the corporate relationship between the 
two corporations has been arranged or is 
maintained primarily with the intention of 
taking advantage of this paragraph. 

3. Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 
XXII of this Convention, paragraph 1 or 
paragraph 2, or both, of this Article. may be 
terminated without notice on or after the 
termination of the 3-year period beginning 
with the effective date of this Convention by 
either of the contracting States imposing a 
rate of income tax in excess of the rate of 
15 percent prescribed in paragraph 1 or in 
excess of the rate of 5 percent prescribed in 
paragraph 2. 

4. The provisions of this Article shall not 
be construed so as to contravene the Tax 
Convention between the United States of 
America and Canada, effective January 1, 
1936, to April 29, 1941. 


ARTICLE XII 


Dividends and interest paid on or after 
the effective date of this Convention by a 
corporation organized under the laws of 
Canada to individual residents of Canada, 
other than citizens of the United States of 
America, or to corporations organized under 
the laws of Canada shall be exempt from 
all income taxes imposed by the United 
States of America. 


ARTICLE XIII 


Corporations organized under the laws of 
Canada, more than 50 percent of the out- 
standing voting stock of which is owned di- 
rectly or indirectly throughout the last half 
of the taxable year by individual residents 
of Canada, other than citizens of the United 
States of America, shall be exempt from any 
taxes imposed by the United States of 
America with respect to accumulated or un- 
distributed earnings, profits, income or 
surplus of such corporations. With respect 
to corporations organized under the laws of 
Canada not exempt from such taxes under 
the provisions of this Article the competent 
authorities of the two contracting States will 
consult together. 


ARTICLE XIV 


1. (a) The United States income tax lia- 
bility for any taxable year beginning prior to 
January 1, 1936, of any individual resident of 
Canada, other than a citizen of the United 
States of America, or of any corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of Canada, remain- 
ing unpaid as of the date of signature of this 
Convention may be adjusted on a basis satis- 
factory to the Commissioner: Provided, That 
the amount to be paid in settlement of such 
liability shall not exceed the amount of the 
liability which would have been determined 
if— 

(A) the Revenue Act of 1936 as modified by 
the Tax Convention between the United 
States of America and Canada, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1936, to April 29, 1941 (except in the 
case of a corporation organized under the laws 
of Canada more than 50 percent of the out- 
standing voting stock of which was owned 
directly or indirectly throughout the last half 
of the taxable year by citizens or residents of 
the United States of America) and 3 

(B) Articles XII and XIII of this Conven- 

tion had been in effect for such year. 
If the taxpayer was not, within the meaning 
of the Revenue Act of 1936 engaged in trade 
or business within the United States of Amer- 
ica and had no office or place of business 
therein during the taxable year, the amount 
of interest and penalties shall not exceed 50 
percent of the amount of the tax with re- 
spect to which such interest and penalties 
have been computed. 

(b) The United States income tax liability 
remaining unpaid as of the date of signature 
of this Convention for any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1935 and prior to 
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January 1, 1941, in the case of any individual 
resident of Canada, other than a citizen of 
the United States of America, or in the case 
of any corporation organized under the laws 
of Canada shall be determined as if the pro- 
visions of Articles XII and XIII of this Con- 
vention had been in effect for such year. 

2. The provisions of paragraph 1 of this 
Article shall not apply— 

(a) Unless the taxpayer files with the 
Commissioner within two years from the 
date of signature of this Convention a request 
that such tax liability be so adjusted together 
with such information as the Commissioner 
may require; 

(b) In any case in which the Commis- 
sioner is satisfied that any deficiency in tax 
is due to fraud with intent to evade the tax. 


ARTICLE XV 


In accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 8 of the Income War Tax Act as in effect 
on the day of the entry into force of this 
Convention, Canada agrees to allow as a de- 
du%tion from the Dominion income and ex- 
cess profits taxes on any income which was 
derived from sources within the United 
States of America and was there taxed, the 
appropriate amount of such taxes paid to the 
United States of America, 

In accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 131 of the United States Internal Reve- 
nue Code as in effect on the day of the entry 
into force of this Convention, the United 
States of America agrees to allow as a deduc- 
tion from the income and excess profits taxes 
imposed by the United States of America the 
appropriate amount of such taxes paid to 
Canada. 

ARTICLE XVI 


Where a taxpayer shows proof that the 
action of the revenue authorities of the con- 
tracting States has resulted in double taxa- 
tion in his case in respect of any of the taxes 
to which the present Convention relates, he 
shall be entitled to lodge a claim with the 
State of which he is a citizen or resident or, 
if the taxpayer is a corporation or other en- 
tity, with the State in which it was created 
or organized, If the claim should be deemed 
worthy of consideration, the competent au- 
thority of such State may consult with the 
competent authority of the other State to 
determine whether the double taxation in 
question may be avoided in accordance with 
the terms of this Convention. 


ARTICLE XVII 


Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Convention, the United States of Amer- 
ica in determining the income and excess 
profits taxes, including all surtaxes, of its 
citizens or residents or corporations, may in- 
clude in the basis upon which such taxes are 
imposed all items of income taxable under 
the revenue laws of the United States of 
America as though this Convention had not 
come into effect. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


The competent authorities of the two con- 
tracting States may prescribe regulations to 
carry into effect the present Convention 
within the respective States and rules with 
respect to the exchange of information. 

The competent authorities of the two con- 
tracting States may communicate with each 
other directly for the purpose of giving effect 
to the provisions of the present Convention. 


ARTICLE XIX 


With a view to the prevention of fiscal 
evasion, each of the contracting States under- 
takes to furnish to the other contracting 
State, as provided in the succeeding Articles 
of this Convention, the information which 
its competent authorities have at their dis- 
posal or are in a position to obtain under its 
revenue laws in so far as such informaton 
may be of use to the authorities of the other 
contracting State in the assessment of the 
taxes to which this Convention relates. 
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The information to be furnished under the 
first paragraph of this Article, whether in the 
ordinary course or on request, may be ex- 
changed directly between the competent au- 
thorities of the two contracting States. 

ARTICLE XX 

1. The competent authorities of the United 
States of America shall forward to the com- 
petent authorities of Canada as soon as prac- 
ticable after the close of each calendar year 
the following information relating to such 
calendar year: 

The names and addresses of all persons 
whose addresses are within Canada and who 
derive from sources within the United States 
of America dividends, interest, rents, royal- 
ties, salaries, wages, pensions, annuities, or 
other fixed or determinable annual or period- 
ical profits and income, showing the amount 
of such profits and income in the case of 
each addressee. 

2. The competent authorities of Canada 
shall forward to the competent authorities of 
the United States of America as soon as prac- 
ticable after the close of each calendar year 
the following information relating to such 
calendar year: 

(a) The names and addresses of all persons 
whose addresses are within the United States 
of America and who derive from sources 
within Canada dividends, interest, rents, roy- 
alties, salaries, wages, pensions, or other fixed 
or determinable annual or periodical profits 
and income, showing the amount of such 
profits and income in the case of each ad- 
dressee. 

(b) The names and addresses of all persons 
whose addresses are outside of Canada and 
who derive through a nominee, or agent, or 
custodian in Canada income from sources 
within the United States of America, and who 
are not entitled to the reduced rate at 15 
percent with respect to such income provided 
in Article XT of this Convention, showing the 
amount of such income in the case of each 
addressee, 

(c) The names and addresses, where avail- 
able, of persons whose addresses are outside 
of Canada and who derive dividends during 
the calendar year from corporations organ- 
ized under the laws of Canada, more than 50 
percent of the gross income of which is de- 
rived from sources within the United States 
of America, showing the amount of such 
dividends in each case. 

(d) The names and addresses of all per- 
sons whose addresses are within the United 
States of America and who beneficially or of 
record own stocks or bonds, debentures or 
other securities, or evidences of funded in- 
debtedness, of any company taxed in Canada 
as a Non-Resident-Owned Investment Corpo- 
ration. The term “Non-Resident-Owned In- 
vestment Corporation” shall have the same 
meaning as when used in the Income War 
Tax Act of Canada. 


ARTICLE XXI 


1, If the Minister in the determination of 
the income tax liability of any person under 
any of the revenue laws of Canada deems it 
necessary to secure the cooperation of the 
Commissioner, the Commissioner may, upon 
request, furnish the Minister such informa- 
tion bearing upon the matter as the Com- 
missioner is entitled to obtain under the 
revenue laws of the United States of America. 

2. If the Commissioner in the determina- 
tion of the income tax liability of any person 
under any of the revenue laws of the United 
States of America deems it necessary to se- 
cure the cooperation of the Minister, the Min- 
ister may, upon request, furnish the Com- 
missioner such information bearing upon the 
matter as the Minister is entitled to obtain 
under the revenue laws of Canada. 


ARTICLE XXII 


This Convention and the accompanying 
Protocol which shall be considered to be an 
integral part of the Convention shall be rati- 
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fied and the instruments of ratification shall 
be exchanged at Washington as soon as pos- 
sible. 

This Convention and Protocol shall become 
effective on the first day of January 1941. 
They shall continue effective for a period ‘of 
three years from that date and indefinitely 
after that period, but may be termirated by 
either of the contracting States at the end of 
the three-year period or at any time there- 
after provided that, except as otherwise speci- 
fied in the case of Article XI, at least six 
months prior notice of termination has’ been 
given, the termination to become effective on 
the first day of January following the expira- 
tion of the six-month period. 

Done in duplicate, at Washington, this 
fourth day of March, 1942. 

SUMNER WELLES [SEAL] 
LEIGHTON MCCARTHY [SEAL] 
Protocol 


At the moment of signing the Convention 
for the avoidance of double taxation, and the 
establishment of rules of reciprocal admin- 
istrative assistance in the case of income 
taxes, this day concluded between the United 
States of America and Canada, the under- 
signed plenipotentiaries have agreed upon the 
following provisions and definitions: 

1, The taxes referred to in this Convention 
are: 

(a) for the United States of America: 
the Federal income taxes, including surtaxes, 
and excess-profits taxes. 

(b) for Canada: 
the Dominion income taxes, including sur- 
taxes, and excess-profits taxes. 

2. In the event of appreciable changes in 
the fiscal laws of either of the contracting 
States, the Governments of the two contract- 
ing States will consult together, 

3. As used in this Convention: - 

(a)the terms “person”, “individual” and 
“corporation”, shall have the same mean- 
ings, respectively, as they have under the rev- 
enue laws of the taxing State or the State 
RUNDE the information, as the case may 


(b) the term “enterprise” includes every 
form of undertaking, whether carried on by 
an individual, partnership, corporation or 
any other entity; 

(c) the term “enterprise of one of the con- 
tracting States” means, as the case may be, 
“United States enterprise” or “Canadian en- 
terprise"; 

(d) the term “United States enterprise” 
means an enterprise carried on in the United 
States of America by an individual resident 
in the United States of America, or by a cor- 
poration, partnership or other entity created 
or organized in or under the laws of the 
United States of America, or of any of the 
States or Territories of the United States of 
America; ; 

(e) the term “Canadian enterprise” is de- 
fined in the same manner mutatis mutandis 
as the term “United States enterprise”; 

(f) the term “permanent establishment” 
includes branches, mines and oil wells, farms, 
timber lands, plantations, factories, work- 
shops, warehouses, offices, agencies and other 
fixed places of business of an enterprise, but 
does not include a subsidiary corporation. 

When an enterprise of one of the contract- 
ing States carries on business in the other 
contracting State through an employee or 
agent established there, who has general au- 
thority to contract for his employer or prin- 
cipal or has a stock of merchandise from 
which he regularly fills orders which he re- 
ceives, such enterprise shall be deemed to 
have a permanent establishment in the latter 
State. 

The fact that an enterprise of one of the 
contracting States has business dealings in 
the other contracting State through a com- 
mission agent, broker or other independent 
agent or maintains therein an office used 
solely for the purchase of merchandise shall 
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not be held to mean that such enterprise 
has a permanent establishment in the latter 
State. 

4. The tem Minister“, as used in this 
Convention, means the Minister of National 
Revenue of Canada or his duly authorized 
representative. The term Commissioner“ as 
used in this Convention, means the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue of the United 
States of America, or his duly authorized rep- 
resentative. The term “competent author- 
ity”, as used in this Convention, means the 
Commissioner and the Minister and their 
duly authorized representatives. 

5. The term “United States of America", 
when used in a geographical sense, includes 
only the States, the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. The 
term Canada“ when used in a geographical 
Sense means the Provinces, the Territories 
and Sable Island. 

6. The term “subsidiary corporation” re- 
ferred to in Article XI of this Convention 
means a corporation all of whose shares (less 
directors’ qualifying shares) having full vot- 
ing rights are beneficially owned by another 
corporation, provided that ordinarily not 
more than one-quarter of the gross income 
of such subsidiary corporation is derived 
from interest and dividends other than in- 
terest and dividends received from its sub- 
sidiary corporaticns. 

7. (a) The term “rentals and royalties” re- 
ferred to in Article II of this Convention shall 
include rentals or royalties arising from leas- 
ing real or immoveable, or persona! or move- 
able property or from any interest in such 
property, including rentals or royalties for 
the use of, or for the privilege of using, pat- 
ents, copyrights, secret processes and formu- 
lae, goodwill, trade marks, trade brands, fran- 
chises and other like property; 

(b) The term “interest”, as used in this 
Convention, shall include income arising from 
interest-bearing securities, public obligations, 
mortgages, hypothecs, corporate bonds, loans, 
deposits and current accounts; 

(c) the term “dividends”, as used in this 
Convention, shall include all distributions of 
the earnings or profits of corporations. 

8. The term “pensions” referred to in Ar- 
ticle VI of this Convention means periodic 
payments made in consideration for services 
rendered or by way of compensation for in- 
juries received. 

9 The term “life annuities” referred to in 
Article VI of this Convention means a stated 
sum payable periodically at stated times, dur- 
ing life, or during a specified number of 
years, under an obligation to make the pay- 
ments in consideration of a gross sum or 
sums paid by the recipient or under a con- 
tributory retirement plan. 

10. The terms “engaged in trade or busi- 
ness” and “office or place of business” as used 
in Article XI of this Convention shall not be 
deemed to include an office used solely for 
the purchase of merchandise. 

11. The provisions of the present Conven- 
tion shall not be construed to restrict in any 
manner any exemption, deduction, credit or 
other allowance accorded by the laws of one 
of the contracting States in the determina- 
tion of the tax imposed by such State. 

12. The citizens of one of the contracting 
States residing within the other contracting 
State shall not be subjected to the payment 
of more burdensome taxes than the citizens 
of such other State, 

Done in duplicate, at. Washington, this 
fourth day of March, 1942. 

(SEAL) SuMNER WELLES 

(SEAL) LEIGHTON MCCARTHY 


PRICES OF FARM COMMODITIES 
Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I commenced on the letter written 
to the Secretary of Agriculture by the 


distinguished junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp]. Following my remarks 
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the Senator from Virginia inserted in the 
Recorp his letter to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I have in my hand this morning 
a letter written by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in reply to the letter from the 
Senator from Virginia, and I ask that it 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1942. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Brrp: Acknowledgment is 
made of your letter of March 6, 1942, with 
respect to the pending «ppropriation of $47,- 
962,910 for payments to sugar-beet and sugar- 
cane producers under the Sugar Act of 1937, 
as amended. You are of the opinion that the 
proposed expenditures represent in their en- 
tirety a drain on the Treasury. constitute 
“nonessential spending,” are made primarily 
for reducing production, and provide for un- 
justified payments to large producers. You 
therefore ask that this Department “make no 
contracts for these benefit payments until 
Congress has had an opportunity to review 
the sugar-control legislation.” 

We are in full accord with your objective 
to eliminate non-essential .ederal expendi- 
tures. But in this instance, the facts are; 
as I shall explain in some detail, that the 
elimination of the 1942 crop payments may 
actualiy result in a greater net outlay of 
Treasury funds; would preclude continuation 
of important social measures; would un- 
questionably reduce 1942 plantings in the 
beet area; and would necessitate a tremendous 
toll from consumers, a large portion of which 
would provide a huge and inflationary “wind- 
fall” for foreign producers and much of which 
would accrue to large domestic producers. 
Moreover, any commitment made to producers 
with respect to 1942 payments arises out of 
congressional action of late December 1941 
and not from any contracts entered into by 
this Department, 

If the conditional payments authorized by 
the Sugar Act are not made, it would be nec- 
essury, under the Emergency Price Control 
Act, to increase the ceiling price for sugar at 
least 80 cents per hundredy eight after 1942 
crop sugar becomes available. This minimum 
increase would meet the requirements of that 
act only in th event that revisions in the 
purchase contracts, under which growers 
market their sugar beets and sugarcane, could 
be made in a manner so as to give growers 
the total amount of the ceiling price increase. 
Should no revision in contracts be made, an 
increase in the ceiling price of as much as 
$1.50 per 100 pounds would be necessary. 
Consequently, there would be a direct in- 
crease in cost to the Treasury on purchases 
of sugar and of the many food products con- 
taining sugar for the armed forces, as well as 
on purchases for our Allies under the lend- 
lease program. Moreover, the price of indus- 
trial alcoho], under wartime conditions, is de- 
termined by the price of sugar, since so large 
a portion of our requirements is made from 
the sugar contained ‘n molasses. -Therefore 
they would also have to pay increased prices 
for vast quantities of essential war materials 
requiring the use of industrial alcohol (ex- 
plosives, antifreeze, plastics, lacquers, sol- 
vents, etc.). 

Furthermore, the excise tax on sugar pro- 
vided for in the sugar legislation is part of a 
comprehensive program for dealing with the 
problems of the sugar industry which was 
recommended by the President in 1934, and 
again in 1937 In the absence of conditional 
payments to producers, it is doubtful whether 
the continuation of the tax on this one food 
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commodity could be justified. In fact, the 
continuance of the tax under such conditions 
would be deemed by many an act of bad faith. 
Repeal of the tax would result in a loss to 
the Treasury of collections which have aver- 
aged $74,000,000 in the last 3 fiscal years, 
In appraising the sugar program, one cannot 
lose sight of the fact that its expenditures are 
covered by a special one~half-cent-a-pound 
excise tax on sugar, which not only pays all 
the costs of the program but has, during the 
past 3 years, shown a substantial net return 
to the Treasury In other words, this pro- 
gram not only pays its own way but puts 
money into the Treasury besides. 

Zhe objectives of the legislation of effecting 
a relatively just distribution of the income of 
industry as between grower, processor, and 
laborer, of preventing child labor, and of 
conserving the soil—all of which objectives 
are attained through the tax and conditional- 
payment provisions—may not appear to some 
as a valid basis for continuing this appro- 
priation, However, there are many large 
groups ot citizens who are vitally interested 
in these objectives Various public agencies 
who have investigated these matters have 
commended the results of the program, the 
most recent instance in point being the re- 
port of the Select Committee to Investigate 
the Interstate Migration of Destitute Citizens 
(77th Cong., 1st sess., H. Rept No 169) which 
refers with approval to the safeguarding of 
higher labor standards in the sugar program. 
It should also be pointed out that the Con- 
gress, or three occasions within the past 8 
years, after thorough investigation by appro- 
priate congressional committees of the con- 
tentious issues involved in sugar legislation, 
has endorsed these objectives by reenactment 
of the legislation 

It cannot be stated too emphatically that 
failure to make this appropriation would have 
a serious effect on beet-sugar production in 
this country this year. Although it may 
eventually be explained to the great majority 
of beet growers that the loss in Government 
payments would be made up by increased 
sugar prices to consumers, the immediate 
effect of the failure to appropriate would be 
to cause considerable confusion and uncer- 
tainty among beet growers today when plant- 
ing is Just getting under way, and would un- 
questionably lead many growers to curtail, if 
not cease, planting beets. 

It is true that it was found necessary un- 
der the provisions of the act to curtail some- 
what 1941 beet acreage with respect to which 
payments were to be made, because of the 
pressure of record carry-over stocks in that 
area, as well as of large stocks in other areas 
supplying the United States market. Since 
most of the sugar-beet acreage is planted in 
the spring months and a decision had to be 
made before planting, 7 months prior to 
“Pearl Harbor,” anticipatory judgments of 
possible developments in the far-eastern 
situation could not have been taken into 
consideration. However, it is usually over- 
looked that domestic sugar production, par- 
ticularly in the continental beet and cane 
areas, has increased very greatly under the 
sugar programs. For example, the crops of 
1938 to 1941, inclusive, produced in the con- 
tinental beet and cane areas averaged 22 
and 103 percent, respectively, above the 
last four crops grown in these areas im- 
mediately prior to the sugar programs. 

On the assumption of a 6,000,000-ton con- 
sumption, an increase of from 80 cents to 
$1.50 per hundredweight in the ceiling price 
would increase the annual consumer cost of 
sugar by $100,000,000 to $180,000,000 per year. 
In addition, the cost -f industrial alcohol 
would increase by $35,000,000 to $65,000,000 
per year if the present relationship between 
the price of suger and alcohol continues. 
The increased levy on consumers would cre- 
ate an inflationary windfall of from $60,000,- 
000 to $110,000,000 per annum for foreign 
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producers. It would also permit certain 
large firms engaged in the production of 
domestic sugar to receive very substantial 
increases in income. For example, a pro- 
ducer making 100,000 tons of raw sugar 
would receive, if the appropriation were 
made and the condition for payment met, 
payments of $720,000. In lieu of such pay- 
ments the indicated increase in ceiling price 
would result in an additional income rang- 
ing from $1,600,000 to $3,000,000, or 880. 000 
to $2,280,000 in excess of that obtained un- 
der the payment program. Furthermore, if 
the Congress fails to make this appropriation 
and the revisions in the purchase contracts 
referred to earlier are not made, processors 
of sugar beets and sugarcane would enjoy 
exorbitant returns. 

With respect to your request that we make 
no contracts for these conditional payments, 
we wish to inform you that no contracts are 
provided for under the Sugar Act of 1937. The 
act merely authorizes the Secretary to make 
payments to producers upon fulfillment of 
the conditions specified in the act itself. 
You will recall that there was extended de- 
bate in the Senate in December of 1941 
when extension of the act was under con- 
sideration. This debate covered in part the 
same issues to which you now refer and the 
amendments you then proposed were re- 
jected by the Senate. Many farmers in the 
sugar- beet producing area, relying upon this 
action taken by Congress, have made ar- 
Tangements for planting and in some in- 
stances have completed planting the 1942 
crop. 

In pointing out that the failure to make 
this appropriation will create several serious 
public problems and will not alleviate the 
Treasury position, this Department does not 
disregard the large returns for a number of 
individuals or corporations which may re- 
sult from this or any other agricultural pro- 
gram. The Department has advised the Con- 
gress heretofore that under any method of 
protection to producers, whether such pro- 
tection takes the visible form of direct pay- 
ments with Federal conditions attached or 
the invisible form without Federal condi- 
tions, some producers, whether they be small 
or large, whether they be individuals, part- 
nerships, or corporation, will make large re- 
turns. This problem is primarily part of the 
general national problem of working out 
equitable tax legislation with respect to 
excess earnings. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 


LAG IN WAR PRODUCTION 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I wish 
to read a few telegrams expressing the 
opinions of some folks in Texas with ref- 
erence to the lagging production of war 
machines and materials in our Nation. 

The first telegram comes from Dallas, 
Tex., is signed by Mrs. Kirk Hall, chair- 
man of Civilian Defense, Dallas Council 
P. T. A., and the Housewives Chamber of 
Commerce. It is as follows: 

Dartas, TEX., March 9, 1942. 
Hon. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Note Gallop Poll. Public not asleep. 
Shocked by Kaltenborn’s report on idleness in 
production plants. Why allow labor to ig- 
nore President’s orders quoted in February 
Speech? Public begging for action. Why 
delay? Give us truths that we may better 
serve. 

Mrs. KRK HALL, 
Chairman, Civilian Defense, 
Dallas Council P. T. A., and 
Housewives Chamber of Commerce. 
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I next read a telegram from T. E. Til- 
ley, of Fort Worth: 


Fort WORTH, TEX., March 8, 1942, 
Senator W. Lee O'DANTEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Put war production on 24-hour basis. 
action. 


Get 


T. E. TILLEY. 


George D. Moran, of San Angelo, Tex., 
wires as follows: 


SAN ANGELO, TEX., March 8, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

If you did not hear Kaltenborn’s speech 
today, please read a copy and advise what 
can be done about the condition which he 
describes, 

Gero. D. Moran. 


From Dallas, Tex., comes a telegram 
reading as follows: 


DaLLaS TEX., March 8, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lez O 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

A crime which should be stopped by our 
Congress immediately is being enacted under 
our very eyes. Our defense plants should be 
in operation night and day. Instead of this 
their employees are quibbling about long 
hours. In the meantime our soldiers are 
losing their lives in 24-hour service because 
Planes and munitions cannot be supplied 
them. 

Jas. K. WILSON. 


From Corpus Christi, Tex., this tele- 
gram comes to me, signed by the Corpus 
Christi Junior Chamber of Commerce: 

Corpus CHRISTI, TEX., March 10, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It is our belief complacency is not confined 
to public but permeates Congress. Suggest 
not wait for public build-up for action. 
There is nothing equitable in 168-hour sol- 
dier week and 40-hour labor week. We are 
willing to make now all needed sacrifices on 
condition that Government settle labor-man- 
agement production problem immediately 
without waiting for amicable settlement out- 
side of Government action. 

CORPUS CHRISTI JUNIOR 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


From W. C. Gilbert, of Houston, Tex., 
I received this telegram: 


Houston, TEX., March 9, 1942. 
Senator LER O'DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building: 

Refer to Kaltenborn’s radio talk Sunday 
afternoon. You should endorse this 100 per- 
cent. Why do you not demand action? For- 
get your social gains for duration. This is 
war. 

W. C. GILBERT. 


From E. H. Sieberg, of Dallas, this 
telegram comes: 
Dartas, TEX., March 9, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O'DANTEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
When are our lawmakers going to endeavor 
to win the war instead of win votes? 
E. H. Sreserc. 


Dr. Q. Bermj, of Houston, Tex., wires 
as follows: 


HousTON, TEx., March 10, 1942. 
Senator LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Your many friends in the medical profes- 
sion urge that immediate action be taken 
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favoring the Smith bill outlawing strikes, 
etc., during the present emergency. 
Q. BERNI., M. D. 


I have also received the following mes- 

Sage: 
Houston, TEX., March 10, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O’DANIEL, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned, feel strongly that the 
Congress should at once revise any contract 
now existing or take any other necessary 
measures to settle the differences between 
management and labor and to keep the de- 
fense factories and shipyards going full 
strength 24 hour. a day. Our sons of mili- 
tary age have no desire or opportunity to 
strike or command overtime. Won't you give 
us the comfort of knowing that they will 
have the weapons with which to fight or 
must it continue to be too little too late? 


I have also received this telegram: 
Dartas, TEx., March 9, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Follow through on Mr. Kaltenborn's radio 
address of Sunday. We want action and 100- 
percent production. This is the desire of all 
Texans. 
F. J. Stanton, Charles Fenwick, Jean 
McGaliard, Swain Tidwell, J. 
Grimm, A. Dean, Don Henderson, 
W. H. Remele, M Bushman, H. E. 
Fletcher, R. A. Smith, Lloyd 
Schultz. R R. Lewis, M. Aftergut, 
B. P. Dunham, T. M. Heraty, Carl 
Newell. 


Mr. President, I wish to say that the 
telegrams and letters which I have re- 
ceived convince me that the public has 
almost reached the limit of its patience, 
that the limit of human tolerance has 
nearly been reached because of the delay 
by Congress in enacting some legislation 
that will stop strikes and slow-downs in 
industry so that our armed forces may 
be supplied with the necessary arms and 
implements of war. I fear the people 
may believe that some of the things 
which are being discussed in Congress at 
the present time are of less importance 
than this matter, and I believe that our 
discussion of relatively unimportant 
matters is untimely now. 

I fear that Congress, by reason of dis- 
cussion of relatively unimportant matters 
at such times as these, may be holding 
itself up to greater ridicule than it did 
when it passed the so-called Congress- 
men’s pension legislation. It may be that 
the matter which was under discussion 
all day yesterday, and which we are told 
will continue to be discussed for several 
days to come, is important, that it must 
have the attention of the Senate, but I 
do not admit that it is more important 
than providing implements of war, air 
bombers, and munitions and guns for 
our boys who are on the battle front. I 
think Congress should devote its atten- 
tion more to help win the war, instead 
of discussing at this time things that 
happened 25 or 30 years ago in one of our 
States. 

Mr. President, as I said, I have no de- 
sire even to suggest that Congress not 
consider the matter which is now being 
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debated. Iam simply trying to say that 
so far as I am concerned I consider it of 
less importance at this particular time 
than the things which might be done by 
Congress to help win the war. 


WAR PRODUCTION—ADDRESS BY PHILIP 
MURRAY 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Recorp immediately following the 
telegrams just read by our distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O'DANIEL], a very able and patriotic radio 
address delivered on Friday, March 6, by 
Philip Murray, president of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. If the 
Senator from Texas will send copies of 
this address to his constituents, it will 
furnish an answer to a great many of 
their questions. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The President of the United States and 
Donald Nelson, Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, have challenged labor and 
industry to speed up war production im- 
mediately, on a greater scale than has ever 
been attempted in any country in the his- 
tory of mankind. I am going to accept this 
challenge tonight on behalf of the 5,000,000 
working men and women who make up the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 

Our President is now our Commander in 
Chief in a world war which threatens not 
only our Nation's security and our very lives 
but all our freedoms, our way of life, and 
our living standards, as no previous war has 
ever done. There can be no question of the 
response of true American working men and 
women to the demands of our Commander in 
Chief in such a war. It is the wholehearted 
and enthusiastic response of good soldiers of 
democracy who know that everything de- 
pends upon united and disciplined support 
of our great leader. 

But I can go much further than this. For 
I speak for the working people, who have 
more at stake in this war than perhaps any 
other section of our population. We are 
fighting nations whose economy is based on 
slave labor. In Germany, Italy, and Japan 
there are no labor unions, as we know them. 
On the contrary, the first aim of any Nazi 
or Fascist movement is to destroy the labor 
unions. Labor leaders are stood up against 
the wall and shot. Workers who seek better 
conditions in the shop are hounded, beaten, 
placed in concentration camps, or murdered. 

Without union protection and without 
democracy the workers are ground down to 
coolie wage levels and intolerable working 
conditions. They are treated as voiceless in- 
struments of their dictators, their war lords, 
and their industrialists. In every country 
conquered by Hitler and his gang, like con- 
ditions, or even worse, have been imposed on 
the working population. A similar fate will 
certainly be in store for the working people 
of America, if our fighting strength is not 
sufficient to crush the military might of the 
Axis. 

We know that this is labor's war. We of 
labor must be more than loyal followers and 
patriotic citizens. We are and must con- 
tinue to be leaders in the demand for more 
production and for every step that is neces- 
sary to win the war. 

Certainly the history of the war to date 
leaves no room for complacency. Hitler has 
counted on the softness and the compla- 
cency of every country he has conquered 
The Japanese have taken full advantage 
of our unpreparedness. Furthermore, the 
months which lie immediately ahead will be 
of crucial importance, particularly in the field 
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of industrial production. Our whole coun- 
try, and every man and woman in it, must be 
aroused and mobilized for total war, for a 
tremendous transformation from a peaceful 
people to a nation of warriors, if we are to 
turn the tide of battle from defense and 
retreat to offense and victory. 

When I speak of a nation of warriors, I am 
thinking, too, of our industrial workers. 
Modern mechanized warfare calls for some 18 
workers in industry for every man at the 
front. Each fighting man depends for his 
very life on the workers who produce his 
munitions, his arms, and his supplies. They, 
too, must think as soldiers, bending their 
every effort for more and more production, 
for one purpose above all others—victory for 
our armed forces. 

We pledge our complete and whole- 
hearted support to our Commander in Chief, 
President Roosevelt, for the achievement of 
the production goals which he has set, In 
doing so we are mindful that upon the shoul- 
ders of labor rests the primary responsibility 
fcr achieving these goals. We are also mind- 
ful that the experience of other countries has 
taught us other lessons besides the fate which 
lies in store for labor if Hitler wins. It has 
taught us that national unity can be under- 
mined by appeasers and Quislings, whose 
subtle propaganda can be as dangerous as 
actual plant sabotage. We are determined 
that our country shall not suffer the fate of 
France or Norway through the disruptive 
efforts of fifth columnists or self-proclaimed 
patriots who preach disunity. 

At the present time in particular we must 
guard against carping critics of our President 
and of the program which he has initiated 
for winning the war. Constructive criticism 
we must have to mobilize our full democratic 
effort. But let the appeasers and the men of 
faint heart beware of the wrath of America's 
workers if their constant carping cloaks a 
purpose to disunite, to confuse, and to sabo- 
tage our war effort. 3 

Mr. Donald Nelson, our production chief, 
has just announced a concrete program for 
increasing and speeding up war production. 
We welcome this program most heartily and 
pledge our enthusiastic cooperation for plac- 
ing it into execution. In fact, we of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations take 
pride in the knowledge that we have been 
pioneers and leaders in the demand for just 
such a program for mobilizing American in- 
dustry for all-out war production. 

The industry council plan which the Con- 
gress of Industria] Organizations advanced 
more than a year ago was designed for just 
this purpose. So, too, were the proposals ad- 
vanced by our unions in all the major indus- 
tries for early conversion to war production 
and industry-wide planning. We were the 
first to put forward concrete proposals for 
producing more steel, more aluminum, more 
copper, more airplanes, and more of all the 
other goods and services that are needed for 
victory. < 

We take courage and renewed inspiration 
from the fact that our production. chief is 
now urging steps which we have long advo- 
cated. The joint labor-management plant 
committees which he proposes are directly in 
line with our industry council proposals, as 
is the whole spirit of the program which he 
advances, 

Speaking now to the officers and members 
of our affiliated unions and councils, I call 
upon you to act without delay in the spirit 
of the call issued by our President and our 
war-production chief. Many of you, I know, 
have already approached the managements in 
your respective plants with concrete proposals 
for joint effort to increase production. In 
many cases where such committees have been 
set up, production has increased from 10 to 
60 percent. 

In some cases, it is true, we have encoun- 
tered reluctance on the part of management. 
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But now that such committee planning for 
increased production has become the national 
policy of our Government; I am sure that we 
can count on patriotic employers to join with 
labor in setting up functioning committees 
for the promotion of every constructive step 
to produce more and more. The goals cannot 
be set too high. à 

Production Chief Nelson has also advanced 
proposals for appropriate awards for the sol- 
diers of industry as well as for our soldiers in 
uniform, This is a splendid idea. So, too, is 
his proposal for enlisting the spirit of Ameri- 
can competition in achieving ever higher pro- 
duction quotas. I know that our Congress of 
Industrial Organizations members will enter 
wholeheartedly into this spirit of patriotic 
competition. 

Perhaps some of my nonlabor listeners 
may be saying to themselves at this point: 
“All you have said is fine and dandy, but 
what is all this we read about strikes and 
about labor trying to take a selfish advan- 
tage?” 

Let us meet this question squarely and 
frankly. Let us clear from our minds the 
fog of propaganda deliberately spread by 
profiteers, reactionaries, and appeasers who 
are trying to take a selfish advantage over 
labor in this emergency. If we so examine 
the facts, we will find labor's position is firm 
and consistent; that winning the war must 
be our first consideration; and that nothing 
must be allowed to interrupt war production, 

Labor itself was the first, of its own free 
will, to advance an effective program for the 
ending of strikes. No sooner was war de- 
clared than both the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and the American Federation 
of Labor, assembled in conference with rep- 
resentatives of industry and government, 
solemnly pledged themselves to set aside the 
strike weapon for the duration of the war. 
We also advanced proposals, accepted by the 
President, for the peaceful solution of all 
labor disputes, through mediation, concilia- 
tion, and arbitration. 

There has not been a single authorized 
strike in a war industry since that time, and 
all the efforts of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and its unions have been di- 
rected to ending at once such minor inci- 
dents as have occurred. These incidents have 
been few and of the briefest duration, but 
they have been grossly inflated and misrep- 
resented by selfish propagandists for the 
purpose of promoting antilabor legislation. 
There is no force, not even that of a com- 
plete dictator, which can furnish any abso- 
lute guaranty that a man will not cease 
working under conditions which he finds in- 
tolerable. The best guaranty that can be 
given under a free system is the pledge of the 
workers’ own democratically elected repre- 
sentatives and the assurance that collective 
bargaining will remedy grievances without 
the need to strike. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
can point to a record of uninterrupted pro- 
duction by millions upon millions of indus- 
trial workers, and to the peaceful solution of 
thousands of grievances and disputes which 
might otherwise have led to stoppages had 
there been no union on the job to prevent 
them. We are determined to maintain this 
record. 

I am again calling the attention of our 
unions and our membership to the solemn 
agreement to which we have voluntarily sub- 
scribed, that there shall be no strikes or 
lock-outs, and all disputes shall be settled 
by peaceful means. This is our commitment 
to our President and to our country. I call 
upon all our unions, their officers and their 
members, to exercise the utmost patience and 
tolerance in adjusting all disputes. Proper 
channels are now provided for their peaceful 
adjustment. Support your country and your 
unions by seeing that not an hour of produc- 
ee time is lost from any cause until we win 

e war, 
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Production Chief Nelson has called for a 
168-hour working week for the machinery of 
industry. We are wholeheartedly in favor of 
working our plant and equipment every hour 
of the week that it can be utilized. Our 
unions in many cases have been the first to 
call for 24-hour and 7-day-week production. 

But human beings are not machines. Their 
efficiency depends upon reasonable working 
hours and adequate rest periods. Practical 
experience in Great Britain and other coun- 
tries under war conditions has shown a sharp 
decrease in actual production when excessive 
hours were worked, and working hours have 
had to be reduced for the very purpose of 
increasing production. 

In conclusion, I want to stress again and 
again to labor and to the public that America 
is today at the parting of the ways. If we 
lie down on the job, if we shirk, if we listen 
to the sly preachers of disunity and com- 
placency if we fail to back up our armed 
forces with all that is in us, we can go down 
to defeat dishonor, and the loss of all our 
liberties—to the complete black-out of civ- 
ilization which Hitler and the Axis are fight- 
ing to bring about 

But if, on the other hand, the American 
people, and the working people in particular 
are true to ourselves and to our country, if 
we stand loyally behind our President, if we 
devote our every thought and effort to more 
and more production more effective civilian 
defense, and more and more support to our 
armed forces, we shall turn the tide of battle 
in these very days and weeks that lie ahead 
of us, to final and complete victory. Our 
destiny is in our hands—the hands of every 
one of us. 

To labor, and particularly to the members 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
whom I have the honor to represent, I say: 
Get on the job at once. Heed the call of our 
Commander in Chief and our country. Let 
our slogan be: Work, work work. Produce, 
produce, produce. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS—LETTER FROM 
W. R. SIMPSON 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask to 
have inserted in the Record at this point 
a letter which I recently received from 
W. R. Simpson, of Atlanta, Ga., in re- 
spect to an address I recently made on 
the floor of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

LOEB-APTE Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., February 27, 1942. 
Hon. JOSEPH F. Gurrey, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I have just read your address 
with a great deal of interest, delivered a few 
days ago in the Senate, in which you incor- 
porated a letter written by Chief Justice Taft 
concerning a group of men who were responsi- 
ble for destroying the League of Nations, 
which, in the writer’s opinion, is the best 
document that has ever been produced since 
the Declaration of Independence. 

In my opinion, the leaders in the Republi- 
can Party, having failed to ratify the League 
of Nations, are directly responsible for the 
great war in which the world is now engaged, 
and at the proper time I sincerely hope that 
you and other outstanding statesmen in our 
country can fix this responsibility where it 
Deonet: The country is entitled to know the 
acts. 

No doubt you recall that the first important 
speech made for a league of nations was de- 
livered by one Henry Cabot Lodge on the 
floor of the United States Senate in 1916. I 
think you will find this particular speech, or 
at least a portion of it, incorporated in the 
national Democratic platform of 1920, on 
which Mr Cox ran for President. 

In conclusion, Senator Gurrrr. I beg you 
to keep the heat on the isolationists, both in 
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the Republican and Democratic Parties. It 
is the only hope for future generations that 
when this war is finished, we will have some 
sort of association of nations, in which we 
will assume our responsibility by becoming 
a member, which will prevent our future 
wars. 
More power to you. 
Cordially yours, 
W. R. SIMPSON. 


THE AMERICAN WAR EFFORT 


Mr. DOXEY. Mr. President, I have 
just come upon the floor of the Senate 
from a conference which was held by the 
Senate and House conferees on the sec- 
ond war-powers measure. 1942. Iam one 
of the three conferees on the part of the 
Senate. The Senate conference com- 
mittee is composed of Senators O’Maxn- 
ONEY, AUSTIN, and Doxey. There are 
more than 50 amendments in disagree- 
ment. The conference committee has 
not agreed upon a complete conference 
report. We have been working on this 
important act for several weeks and have 
yet much work to do. I will not discuss 
any of the provisions contained in the 
second war-powers measure at this time, 
but, in view of the fact that some discus- 
sion has just been brought about on the 
Senate floor by reason of the reading of 
certain telegrams by the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr O'DANIEL], and 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] has placed 
in the Recor, by way of reply, a speech 
which I have not had the privilege of 
reading, I wish to ask the indulgence of 
the Senate for a few moments to make 
a few brief observations concerning our 
war efforts and some of the grave prob- 
lems with which we are faced. 

Mr. President, this hour demands the 
utmost in our sound, serious, and care- 
ful thinking. I lift my voice in praise of 
our American way of life. and of our in- 
domitable will to fight for the right and 
uphold our precious heritage of liberty 
and freedom. I am not one who would 
needlessly undertake to stir up strife and 
disunity in this great hcur of national 
emergency. I have consistently worked 
and voted for an all-out national defense 
policy, and supported the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration in its efforts to prepare this 
great Republic to defend its honor and 
the firesides of the greatest people in all 
the world. 

Yes, I voted to fortify Guam and 
Alaska, and voted for all other adminis- 
tration measures advocated by our Com- 
mander in Chief, which even remotely 
tended to strengthen the defense of our 
blessed land. As a Member of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, I have 
labored and voted for all defense and 
war appropriations. I have lived to see 
the wisdom in casting such votes, and I 
am truly glad that in always so voting I 
have in some small measure contributed 
to the greater defense of our beloved 
country, on land, on sea, and in the air. 

I admire with profound and grateful 
feeling the tremendous efforts being put 
forth by all our people, both labor and 
capital, in this country, especially since 
December 7, 1941, to produce the neces- 
sary implements of war, so that our fight- 
ing forces may defend our cause with 
effective results. 

The steel industry is outproducing it- 
self; with one furnace alone producing a 
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world’s record lately of 3,205,916 tons of 
pig iron on one lining. The tanks are 
pouring off the line in a manner almost 
similar to the mass production of auto- 
mobiles. Fighting planes and power- 
ful bombers are being completed to 
such great extent that we are filling the 
sky with that arm of battle which will, 
more than likely, be the deciding factor 
which shall bring us victory and the pres- 
ervation of our liberties. The ordnance 
plants, all over this great country, with 
many other such plants nearing comple- 
tion, are delivering vital and essential 
war equipment in larger, and ever grow- 
ing larger, quantities. 

We realize that peacetime factories 
cannot be converted nto wartime fac- 
tories overnight, and that the machin- 
ery used to manufacture automobiles 
cannot be used to manufacture airplanes; 
but when our factories become geared to 
wartime production, they will be turning 
out A-No. 1 airplanes in the same ratio 
that automobiles heve been turned out. 
We have had a late start, but we are 
making rapid progress. i 

The farmers, God bless them, will do 
their part and will raise the food in this 
great land sufficient to feed the people 
of all the Nations who so valiantly are 
lifting their hands in defense of freedom. 
Our ships are being launched daily to the 
tune of 8,000,000 tons of merchant ship- 
ping this year, with 10,000,000 tons of 
merchant shipping next year, besides all 
the warships, and other fighting ships 
which are constantly leaving the ways 
and flying the Stars and Stripes. All 
this is stupendous and marvelous; but, 
Mr. President, in my humble judgment, 
the soldier, sailor and marine, officers 
and men, are the true glory of our great 
country’s matchless effort; in them we 
proudly place our trust, our love, and 
our hope for victory. 

While I know that patriotism cannot 
be bought and that our country can never 
repay our brave soldiers, sailors, and 
marines for their heroic services, yet, 
right here, I wish to announce that I 
shall support wholeheartedly the pro- 
posed legislation to raise the pay of the 
service men of our land, sea and air 
forces, in order that ther may contribute 
to the support of their loved ones back 
home. I shall vote also for a law re- 
quiring the Government to match a vol- 
untary contribution on the part of the 
soldier so as to provide additional funds 
for the mairtenance ard support of his 
dependents. We could not do less for 
our soldiers and sailors and their loved 
ones while they are taking all the risks. 

They have stepped forward when 
called, willing to bare their breasts to 
shot and shell, in the defense of their 
flag—Old Glory—which, all in all, means 
their firesides, mothers, sisters, wives, 
sweethearts, sons, and daughters. They 
are ready and willing to defend our coun- 
try, so foully stabbed in the back on that 
fateful Sabbath morning; to defend their 
loved ones and protect our national honor 
these brave men will fight to their death, 
if need be. 

This being so, I am compelled to ob- 
serve that I do not have any patience 
with that small minority of workers who 
are causing strikes to occur in some of 
our national defense industries. These 
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strikes, tying up and retarding our na- 
tional defense efforts, must stop. I mean 
just that, and I believe that the American 
people mean it, too. This country, as 
was done in France, will never have its 
tanks and machine guns guarding and 
protecting war factories when they should 
be at the front fighting the enemy. This 
country will never succumb to so-called 
popular-front theories, such as prevailed 
in France only long enough for the coun- 
try to fall a victim of cunning and brutish 
force, with the women and children killed 
and the young manhood shot dead, picked 
at random, at the appalling ratio of 100 
tol. We are in an all-out fight, and this 
country demands the all-out cooperation 
of all of us. 

Let us “cross the Rubicon” and take our 
stand beside the boys in the trenches, on 
the high seas, and in the air, and say to 
those who would stop or retard our all- 
out defense efforts: 

This glorious Republic is not poor and 
beaten France. We must all work or fight. 
We cannot do more; we dare not do less. 


Before war was declared on December 
8, 1941, before Pearl Harbor on December 
7, 1941, I was appointed by the chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee on 
the 17th day of November 1941 as one of 
the members of a subcommittee of the 
Senate to consider the Connally bill. 
The distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. ConnarLy] was chairman of 
the subcommittee. The committee, com- 
posed of Senator Connatty, chairman; 
Senators HATCH, of New Mexico; Doxey, 
of Mississippi; Austin, of Vermont; and 
Burton, of Ohio, held extensive hear- 
ings on this bill. Representatives of the 
Government departments, labor and 
capital, and various other groups, and 
representatives of unions appeared be- 
fore us and testified; and, after revising 
the original bill, we reported it favorably 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee, of 
which 1 am a member. The full Judi- 
ciary Committee reported it favorably to 
the Senate on December 1, 1941, and it is 
still on the Senate Calendar. Another 
labor bill was reported to the Senate by 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
a committee of which I am also a mem- 
ber, and was placed on the calendar. 
This bill is known as the Ball bill, Senate 
bill 683. It was reported on December 3, 
1941. The Ball bill also seeks to remedy 
the labor troubles which have been beset- 
ting our country, and to insure all-out 
production in our defense plants. 

Shortly thereafter, on the 7th day of 
December 1941, the tragedy of Pearl Har- 
bor occurred. There is no need for me 
to set forth in detail this foul stab in the 
back. We all know it to be the most 
dastardly and cowardly attack ever per- 
petrated upon a liberty-loving and God- 
fearing Nation. After this treacherous 
act we, of course, declared war. Then 
various heads of the governmental de- 
partments, leaders of capital and labor, 
and the unions, and other interested 
groups, appeared before the Education 
and Labor Committee of the Senate and 
appealed for unity. The various labor 
groups and union representatives assured 
us that we all had one supreme purpose 
and that was to win this war. Nothing 
should be done to cause disunity. Every- 
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one felt the great need of unity and 
loyalty to our country and our cause; 
that now as never before there was a 
cohesion of thought, purpose, and action 
among the people of this Nation, and 
that we would now concentrate upon one 
main and vital objective—that of putting 
this country on an all-out war-produc- 
tion basis, thereby truly making America 
the arsenal of democracy. 

The President had various conferences 
and appointed various boards and com- 
missions, composed of leaders of all 
groups, to further this important end. 
Everyone hoped that the all-important 
labor problem would at last be finally 
solved; and we all bent our efforts ac- 
cordingly. It was shouted, “We are at 
war; we are united; we are all working 
together and cooperating to put this 
country on a war-production footing.” 
We were told that we must not do any- 
thing to cause disunity; that there was 
no need of any drastic antistrike legisla- 
tion; that we should all spend our time 
working and cooperating to win this 
war; and that there certainly would be 
no more strikes. 

So our committee did not push, and 
has not pushed, antistrike legislation; 
for we were promised by the representa- 
tives of both capital and labor that all 
would unite and that war production 
would not be interrupted for a. least the 
duration of the war. Because of these 
many assurances, the course suggested 
appeared to be the wise, patriotic, and 
proper plan to pursue. 

Let it be remembered that great strides 
in war production have been made. The 
vast majority of labor and capital have 
united and worke? to carry out their 
promises and high resolve. But it must 
also be noted that a small percentage of 
those employed have not put forth their 
every effort to bring about all out pro- 
duction in our defense plants and have 
continued to strike, and in this critical 
hour have retarded and hampered our 
war program. 

Mr. President, I want it distinctly un- 
derstood that I am not now and never 
have been opposed to organized labor. 
My record in Congress proves that. Iam 
against racketeering in labor. I came 
up from the ranks; and I know what it 
is to earn one’s living by the sweat of 
his brow. 

More than 99 percent of the ten or 
twelve million American laboring men 
and women in our war-production plants 
today have backed their words with 
deeds, by taking an active part in civilian 
defense, by demanding that industry go 
on full wartime production, and by rais- 
ing money with which to purchase neces- 
sary armaments. They are giving of 
their sweat and toil unhesitatingly and 
patriotically in making the implements 
to prosecute this war; and all the ma- 
jority of labor asks is that their demo- 
cratic laws be secured to them. 

Industry, like labor, except in rare 
cases, has been just as patriotic in back- 
ing the war aims of the Government; 
but stoppages, walk-outs, lay-offs, 
strikes, and interferences in our defense 
Plants must stop. 

Huge war profits must cease, red tape 
must be dispensed with, and everyone, 
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from the highest to the lowest, must real- 
ize that we are now fighting for our very 
existence, and act accordingly. Congress 
must act. Legislation should be imme- 
diately enacted to remedy this regrettable 
and serious situation. Iam ready to vote 
and do all I can to achieve this result 
now. No time should be lost; nothing 
should deter us. First things must come 
first. We must win this war and preserve 
our democratic way of life. We should 
do it as soon as possible. Dark shadows 
hover all about us. So far as we are 
able we must dispel the clouds of disunity. 
disloyalty, and selfishness. i 

To win this war is our first duty, and it 
demands our very best; yea, our very all. 
We cannot all do the same things, but 
we must all do our part for victory. We 
must all work or fight to win this war. 

We must cease our quarreling, bicker- 
ing, and striking. Anyone who is not 
doing all he can to win this war is helping 
to lose it. 


Again I say, we must all work or fight. 
I thank the Senate. 


DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN SURPLUSES BY 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, in 
connection with the current discussion 
relative to the disposition of certain sur- 
pluses by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a very 
brief but illuminating letter from a farm- 
wife constituent of mine. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Rockronn lowa, March 5, 1942. 
Senator GILLETTE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR GILLETTE: There was some- 
thing happened yesterday that I feel you 
should know about. 

One of the members of the Triple A com- 
mittee in our township (Scott Township, 
Floyd County, Iowa) paid us a visit. He was 
selling sealed wheat from the Commodity 
Credit. He was getting the orders for it. 
They were shipping it in at Marble Rock and 
the price was 88 cents a bushel with 5 cents 
handling charge which goes to the elevator. 
This was hard wheat (winter wheat). 

We realize what this will do to the wheat 
price. We do not raise wheat but we do 
raise a lot of corn and we have always been 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion program and sealed our corn. We are 
paying for a farm and need every cent we 
can get. We wonder what they are doing to 
the corn price. Are they selling corn in the 
wheat country to hold our price down? We 
now have a little over 5,000 bushels of sealed 
corn on the place (3 years corn). We cut 
down on our acreage a great deal from the 
normal acreage when we went into the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. If one 
figures the income on the corn that would 
have been raised on the normal acreage and 
the price received plus the parity Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration payment 
would certainly be low. 

Eggs have been as low as 23 cents the last 
few days. Today we received 24 cents. Cream 
is 39 cents for sweet cream. Hired men are 
receiving from $60 to $75 with much fur- 
nished. 

We are considering staying out of the pro- 
gram the next year. They seem to be work- 
ing against the real farmer. 

We are not grain farmers alone; we raise 
hogs and cattle. We usually have from 10 
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to 15 brood sows and milk from 8 to 12 cows, 
raising their cffsprirg 
Do what you can for the real lowa farmer. 
I know you are and here is thanks to you for 
remembering the folks back home. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Rees LOCKWOOD. 


LABOR DIFFICULTIES ON TOLEDO, PEORIA 
& WESTERN RAILROAD 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, there has 
been considerable discussion today about 
the attitude of labor. I shall ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
orD as a part of my remarks a memo- 
randum with relation to the labor diffi- 
culties on the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Railroad. If my colleagues—especially 
those who are attacking labor as the of- 
fender—will take the time to read this 
story they will find that a great many of 
the attacks are unwarranted. 

From 1929 until yesterday the presi- 
dent of the railroad. George P. McNear, 
has attempted to force substandard con- 
ditions of labor upon his employees. 
With the defiant attitude of a dictator, 
he has refused to listen to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the United States Railway 
Labor Board, the conciliators of the 
Labor Department, and the mediators 
appointed by the President of the United 
States. 

This labor baiter has been indicted as 
the result of legislation enacted by Con- 
gress; and yet until yesterday—and per- 
haps today—he has continued to defy 
the Government of the United States and 
every agency created by the Government 
of the United States to deal with such 
matters. In each instance the employ- 
ees have unhesitatingly agreed to accept 
every suggestion advanced to them by 
every agency of the Government con- 
cerned with the problem. They are will- 
ing to mediate; they are anxious to arbi- 
trate; they are eager to conciliate; but 
this defiant president walks out on his 
Government; he walks out on his em- 
ployees; he walks out on our defense 
effort. 

Mr. President, I believe that we ought 
to level our criticism when criticism is 
due; but I believe that, in justice to the 
workers, and particularly those on the 
railroads, the history of this obstinacy 
ought to be read and considered by every 
Member of the Congress. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the memorandum 
printed in the Record at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

In 1929 the employees in engine, train, and 
yard service of the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Railroad went on strike in protest against 
unsatisfactory working conditions imposed by 
President George P. McNear, Jr. After a long 
period of time the management finally suc- 
ceeded in employing a sufficient number of 
strikebreakers to resume operation, but the 
employees were required to work under sub- 
standard and most unsatisfactory conditions, 
compared with conditions in effect on other 
Tailroads in the same territory. This situa- 
tion continued until 1940, when the employees 
were reorganized and undertook to assert the 
rights guaranteed them by the Railway Labor 
Act to join the organization of their choice 
and to select their own representatives, with- 
out interference, intimidation, or coercion. 
Mr. McNear so flagrantly interfered with the 
efforts of the employees to organize and select 
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their own representatives that he was finally 
indicted for violation of the Railway Labor 
Act, which indictment is now pending against 
him. 

In the reorganization of the employees and 
their attempt to assert their right to organize, 
select their own representatives, and to bar- 
gain collectively, the services of the National 
Mediation Board were invoked by the organi- 
zations representing the employees. An elec- 
tion was held under the auspices of the 
National Mediation Board to determine the 
representation question, but before the Board 
had completed the vote and issued certifica- 
tion in connection with the representation 
question, President McNear served notice on 
the organizations, abrogating all existing 
agreements covering wages and working con- 
ditions, and proposing a new set of conditions 
that were far below standard In fact, some 
of the rules proposed by President McNear 
have been outmoded and displaced from labor 
contracts by mutual agreement between the 
carriers and the employee representatives for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

Notwithstanding the action taken by Pres- 
ident McNear in abrogating the labor con- 
tracts while the question of representation 
was being handled by the National Mediation 
Board, representatives of the employees en- 
tered into negotiations with Mr. McNear im- 
mediately following the certification by the 
National Mediation Board of the organiza- 
tions authorized to represent such employees. 
Conferences extending over a considerable 
period of time were held, pursuant to the 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act. When 
conferences failed, the good offices of the 
National Mediation Board were invoked. 
While the conferences were in progress the 
representatives of the employees submitted 
counter-proposals to the management in 
which certain concessions were made but 
which, in the main, contemplated application 
of working rules on the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railway Co. similar to those in effect 
on neighboring railroads and, in fact, on 
practically all railroads throughout the United 
States. 

Early in the year 1941 the railroads gen- 
erally served notice on their employees in 
all classes of service of their desire to effect 
certain changes in the working rules. These 
proposed changes became a subject of dis- 
cussion on the individual properties and were 
later handled in national conference as a 
part of the general wage case. In connection 
with the settlement of the wage case the car- 
riers withdrew the proposed changes in rules 
and agreed to withhold any further action 
for a period of at least 18 months. Presi- 
dent McNear, however, persisted in his efforts 
to have the employees on his property accept 
the substandard conditions he had been at- 
tempting for about a year to enforce upon 
them but which the employees had been able 


. to forestall through the orderly processes of 


the Railway Labor Act. 

The efforts of the National Mediation 
Board to bring the parties into agreement 
failed, and since it is necessary under the 
act to create an emergency condition before 
the emergency provisions of the act become 
operative, the entire matter was submitted 
to the employees, who voted overwhelmingly 
to authorize the calling of a strike of all 
employees in engine, train, and yard service. 
Strike was set for 11 a. m. Tuesday, De- 
cember 9 

This information was conveyed to the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, whereupon the 
Board asked that the effective date of the 
strike be postponed and that the parties 
meet jointly in the office of the Board at 
Washington on December 10. The request 
of the Board of Mediation was complied with 
and conference was held in the office of the 
Board at Washington as requested, President 
MeNear with counsel, and the representa- 
tives of the employees being present. 

In the meantime, and prior to the fixing of 
the date for the strike to take effect on 
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December 9, President McNear placed an em- 
bargo on freight shipments, effective Decem- 
ber 7, which had the practical effect of lock- 
ing out the employees, since most of the 
freight handled over this line is received 
from and delivered to other railroads. 

The Washington conference lasted but 1 
day. At the conclusion of the first day's 
conference Mr. McNear returned to Peoria 
and was followed by the representatives of 
the employees. The National Mediation 
Board wired the parties to resume confer- 
ences at Peoria in a further effort to reach 
an agreement, but President McNear delayed 
resumption of conferences for 2 or 3 days. 
The conferences were finally resumed, but 
again failed, whereupon the National Media- 
tion Board proposed arbitration 

By this time we had experienced the un- 
fortunate incident at Pear] Harbor, which 
materially changed conditions in this coun- 
try. Recognizing the situation and their 
patriotic duty to their country, the employee 
representatives accepted arbitration, but the 
management declined. 

Following his refusal to arbitrate the issues, 
President McNear issued formal notice of his 
intention to arbitrarily put into effect for all 
employees in engine, train, and yard service, 
on December 29, 1941, working conditions 
against which the employees had formerly 
voted to strike. Although most of the em- 
ployees had been without employment for 3 
weeks on account of the lockout, they were 
notified to report for duty on December 29 or 
be considered as having resigned from service. 

To meet this situation the employees made 
the strike effective at 6 p. m. on December 28, 
1941. 

On December 30, 1941, the National Medi- 
ation Board notified the parties that it had 
closed its file in the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
case, 

On January 2, 1942, the chief executives 
of the two organizations representing the em- 
ployees involved sent a telegram to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, reciting the facts 
in the case and urging him to take possession 
of and assume full control and management 
of the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad, 
thus restoring full transportation service and 
openihg a way for return to service of the 
employees ud the settlement of the con- 
troversy by the peaceful means of arbitration. 

On January 5 the Director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation wired the parties urg- 
ing that in time of war, interference with 
and stoppage of transportation is indefensible, 
and called upon the parties to agree that the 
employees should return to work under the 
conditions existing prior to the date of the 
strike, that the embargo be lifted, and that 
all disputes be submitted to arbitration. 

The employee representatives accepted, but 
President McNear refused, and a second ap- 
peal made to Mr McNear by the Director, 
Office of Defense Transportation, was ignored. 
Representatives of the employees then invoked 
the good offices of the Department of Labor, 
and a special panel of three conciliators was 
assigned to the case. Hearings were under- 
taken at Peoria on January 23 and 24, but 
due to the attitude of President McNear, con- 
ciliation failed. 

The case was finally certified to the National 
War Labor Board by the Department of Labor. 
The chief executives of the two labor organi- 
zations representing the employees involved 
wired the Chairman of the National War 
L-ber Board on February 11, giving a history 
of the case and urging consideration of cer- 
tain factors which to them seemed very im- 
portant and worthy of serious consideration 
by the Board. 

To these and other factors we now re- 
spectfully call the attention of the Board. 

It is essential to the full and complete op- 
eration of our national transportation sys- 
tem and the prompt, efficient, and safe 
handling of troops, war materials, and sup- 
plies, that the Toledo, Peoria & Western Rail- 
road be operated at full capacity, 
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President McNear has undertaken to re- 
store operation of the railroad by employing 
strikebreakers, thugs, and armed guards. 
His efforts have not only failed but have re- 
sulted in considerable violence and danger 
to the striking employees and to the residents 
of the communities through which the road 
operates. On January 2 an armed guard on 
a train moving over a public highway cross- 
ing, shot and seriously wounded one of the 
strikers who was standing on the highway. 
The management has adopted the dangerous 
practice of preceding its scab-manned trains 
by a patrol of section men riding on electric 
motors. Several of these motors have been 
run down by trains, and in one instance one 
of the section men was killed. 

According to an exhibit introduced in the 
Federal court at Peoria, III., in connection 
with a suit to have a temporary injunction 
substituted for a restraining order, the man- 
agement stated that for the year 1941 car- 
load shipments of war materials and supplies 
(including shipments of foodstuffs for na- 
tional relief) shipped by or consigned to the 
United States Government and associate na- 
tions, were s follows: January 187, February 
184, March 178, April 242, May 302, June 292, 
July 423, August 415, September 462, Octo- 
ber 547, November 468, December 232; total, 
3,932. Of the 232 cars handled in December 
as against 468 in November, 190 were han- 
dled between the first and seventh days in- 
clusive. It was on the 7th day of December 
that the embargo was placed in efiect, and 
from December 8, through to December 31, 
inclusive, only 42 cars of war materials and 
supplies were moved by the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western. Other shipments are being di- 
verted over other railroads, with a conse- 
quent delay of as much as 24 hours in de- 
livery 

Although the above figures taken from the 
rallroad's exhibit cover only the shipments 
of war materials and supplies for the year 
1941, the latest figures available, namely, for 
the week ending Saturday, February 21, 1942, 
covering revenue freight loaded and received 
from connections, show the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad to be far below normal, 

Throughout the entire history of railway 
labor disputes handled under the Erdman 
Act of 1898, the Newlands Act of 1913, and 
the Railway Labor Act of 1926, only one case 
can be found that approximates in parallel 
the present dispute on the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad. Before the United States 
entered the World War in 1917, negotiations 
had been started on the Georgia, Florida & 
Alabama Railway, involving changes in wage 
rates and working rules of engineers, fire- 
men, conductors, and trainmen. The man- 
agement exhibited an attitude similar to that 
which has been exhibited by Mr. McNear in 
the Toledo, Peoria & Western case and finally 
refused to arbitrate the issues. War had 
been declared in the meantime and every 


possible effort was being made by the railway. 


labor organizations to avoid any interruption 
to interstate commerce. The employees 
agreed to arbitrate the issues but the man- 
agement steadfastly refused, and succeeded in 
obtaining a temporary injunction restraining 
the men from striking and advised the United 
States Commissioner of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation that there was no question to be 
mediated for the reason that there was no 
threatened trouble between the company and 
its employees and no strike in effect. How- 
ever, the employees, individually, tendered 
their resignations, and the management 
undertook to operate the railroad with strike- 
breakers. The situation gradually grew 
worse although the Commissioner of Media- 
tion and Conciliation together with the rep- 
resentatives of the railway labor organizations 
continued in their efforts to find a solution. 

When such efforts ultimately failed, the 
matter was brought to the attention of Pres- 
ident Wilson through the Secretary of War 
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and the Commissioner of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation. On October 1, 1917, the President 
sent a telegram to the general manager and 
general counsel of the railroad, urging that 
the questions in dispute be submitted to 
arbitration. Although the management had 
been advised that the Government might 
find it necessary to seize the property under 
a then recent act of Congress, the President's 
urgent requests that the issues be arbitrated 
were evaded for several days, and arbitration 
was not accepted by the management until 
October 6. 

This case, like the Toledo, Peoria & West- 
ern case, was one of continued defiance of 
governmental authority by management, and 
not until the President of the United States 
threatened to seize the railroad and operate 
it in the interest of the national defense, 
were the employees returned to service, nor- 
mal operations restored, and a satisfactory 
settlement of the issues reached. 

The employees involved in the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western situation are skilled in the 
art of transportation as to the various classes 
of service in which they have been engaged. 
They have no desire or intention to do any- 
thing that will conflict with the orderly and 
successful prosecution of the war program. 
They have asked for nothing except the same 
treatment as is accorded employees engaged 
in similar service on other railroads in the 
same territory. Although the Toledo, Peoria 
& Western Railroad shares equally with its 
competitors in the collection of revenues for 
service rendered to the public, President 
McNear seems determined to break up and 
force down the standards of wages and work- 
ing conditions established by agreement for 
engine, train, and yard men throughout the 
United States. 

The attitude of the Toledo, Peoria & West- 
ern management In the present situation is 
having a far-reaching effect upon the morale 
not only among the striking employees and 
the strikebreakers themselves but spreading 
to the employees in transportation service on 
all lines connecting with the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad. In receiving and de- 
livering cars from and to the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad at Peoria, engine and 
train-service employees of the Peoria & Pekin 
Union, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
roads are required to work under the pro- 
tection of armed guards, and notwithstanding 
vigorous protest against such conditions have 
been filed with the managements of these 
respective properties, the employees are under 
edict from management to continue to handle 
interchange work with the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad under existing conditions 
or be subjected to discipline for refusal to 
do so. Railway employees on adjoining rail- 
roads who are interested directly or indirectly 
in the Toledo, Peoria & Western case, smart- 
ing bitterly under the conditions surround- 
ing the handling of all interchange business 
with the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad, 
are seriously asking themselves the question, 
Is there no responsibility attached to man- 
agement to keep our trains rolling at full 
speed and with the highest degree of efficiency 
and safety in the interest of full and success- 
ful prosecution of the war program? 

Latest information since yesterday is that 
McNear refused to meet with the United 
States mediator Saturday morning at 10 
o'clock, and after the mediator called him on 
the telephone he still declined to attend the 
meeting for the purpose of agreeing on ar- 
ticles of arbitration. 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 220), which is 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the case of WILLIAM LANGER 
does not fall within the constitutional pro- 
visions for expulsion or any punishment by 
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two-thirds vote, because Senator LANGER is 
neither charged with nor proven to have com- 
mitted disorderly behavior during his mem- 
bership in the Senate. 

Resolved, That WILLIAM LANGER is not en- 
titled to be a Senator of the United States 
from the State of North Dakota. 


Mr. LUCAS obtained the floor. 

Mr HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gillette O'Mahoney 
Austin Glass Overton 
Bailey Green Pepper 
Bankhead Guffey Radcliffe 
Barbour Gurney Reed 
Barkley Hayden Reynolds 
Bilbo erring Rosier 
Bone Hill Russell 
Brewster Holman Schwartz 
Brown Hughes Shipstead 
Bulow Johnson, Calif Smathers 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Butler La Follette 
Byrd Langer Stewart 
Capper Lee Taft 
Caraway Lucas Thomas, Idaho 
Chandler McFarland ‘Thomas, Okla, 
Chavez McKellar ‘Thomas, Utah 
Clark, Idaho McNary 
Clark, Mo. Maioney 
Connally Maybank Vandenberg 
Danaher Mead Van Nuys 
Davis Wheeler 
Doxey Murdock White 
Ellender Murray Wiley 

rge Nye Willis 
Gerry O'Daniel 


Mr. HILL, I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] is 
absent from the Senate because of ill- 
ness, 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Kitcore]. the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Truman], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are 
holding hearings in Western States on 
matters pertaining to national defense. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Bunker], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Wacner], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] is holding hearings in the West 
on silver, and therefore is unable to be 
present. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is 
absent because of illness. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. BALL] is a member of the 
Senate committee holding hearings in 
the West on matters pertaining to the 
national defense, and is therefore unable 
to be present. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brinces] is absent as a result of an 
injury and ilness. 

The Senator from Illinois IMr. 
Brooks], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Longe], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. TOBEY] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Sen- 
ators have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I rise 


merely for the purpose of suggesting an 
amendment of certain statements that 
appear in the Recorp of yesterday. At 
the close of the day’s session, after I had 
departed, the able Senator from Illinois 
stated: 

There is not one scintilla of evidence in 
this record to show that the Federal Govern- 
ment ever spent $10,000, or any other sum of 
money, in attempting to prosecute the indi- 
vidual whose case is now before the Senate. 


The statement, I take it, was purely in- 
advertent. In the records of this case, at 
page 535, appears a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to Mr. Bunpick, of 
the House of Representatives, in which he 
sets forth in detail the expenses which 
had been incurred in the prosecution of 
WILLIAM Lancer. I note that on that day 
the Senator from Illinois was not present, 
and very likely that is the reason it es- 
caped his memory, but I wish to read the 
letter to Mr. Burpicx, in order that it 
may be perfectly plain just what the sit- 
uation is. The letter is as follows: 

(Langer Exhibit 103) 
FEDERAL EMERGENCY ADMINISTRATOR 
or PUBLIC Works, 
Washington, February 20, 1936, 
Hon. USHER L. BURDICK, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Bunbick: With reference to 
your letter of January 28, 1936, the following 
is a recapitulation of the expense incurred by 
the Division of Investigation in connection 
with the prosecution of former Governor 
LANGER: 


p ieee iain ene $6, 233. 94 
GGG 3, 462. 50 
Miscellaneous expense 821. 84 
Mileage, personally owned auto- 
1 545. 45 
Government transportation re- 
— . T 213.19 
Mileage, Government-owned auto- 
P 332. 92 
ee EA GS 11, 609. 84 
Sincerely, 


HAROLD L. Ickes, 
Administrator. 


I read this letter and I cite the record 
of the proceedings concerning this case 
in justice to the Senator from Montana 
(Mr, WHEELER], who is not now present. 
and who last night made the statement, 
and also in justice to the Senator from 
Illinois, who, undoubtedly through inad- 
vertence or lack of knowledge of the sub- 
ject, misstated the fact. 

Mr.LUCAS. Mr. President, yesterday, 
when the Senate adjourned, we were dis- 
cussing charge No. 7, dealing with moral 
turpitude in connection with the pay- 
ment of money to Chet Leedom, James 
Mulloy, and Gale B. Wyman. 

I did make the statement just referred 
to by the very able Senator from Cali- 
fornia, and I am sure that what he says 
is correct. I have turned to that page 
land made an examination of the exhibit 
which was offered. I have no doubt that 
the statement I made yesterday was in 
error, and I am glad to confess the 
error. However, I should like at some 
time to examine further the exhibit, be- 
cause it is merely an exhibit without any 
explanation whatever other than what 
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the letter itself says, and I take it that 
the fees and expenses referred to were for 
Government attorneys who are sent 
throughout the country to aid in the 
prosecution of cases of tremendous im- 
portance such as this conspiracy case. I 
know every time an important case is 
being tried in the Federal court in 
Springfield, III., there are always one or 
two Federal attorneys there to aid the 
district attorney. I presume the ex- 
penses incurred as set forth in the exhibit 
are of that character. 

Mr. President, we were, on yesterday, 
as I said a moment ago, discussing the 
payment of money by Senator LANGER to 
a gentleman by the name of Chet Lee- 
dom, whose home was in Deadwood, 
S. Dak. There is no question in this rec- 
ord that at least seven or eight hundred 
dollars were paid to Leedom for work 
which was done as a detective to spy upon 
the jury, the clerk of the court, and other 
individuals connected with the conspir- 
acy trial. Mulloy testified that he was 
paid between seventeen hundred and 
eighteen hundred dollars. 

There is another transaction, growing 
out of that case, which is far more im- 
portant from the standpoint of moral 
turpitude. than the question last dis- 
cussed yesterday. I invite the close at- 
tention of Members of the Senate to the 
next question of moral turpitude, involv- 
ing Gale Wyman, son of Judge A. Lee 
Wyman. I invite the attention of the 
Senate to page 59 of the report, and I 
shall read the statement approved by the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections 
and submitted to the Senate on January 
29 last: 

When Mulloy paid his first. visit to Chet 
Leedom in Deadwood, S. Dak., in conformity 
with his agreement with Governor LANGER, 
Leedom suggested to Mulloy that Governor 
Lancer employ Attorney Gale B. Wyman, son 
of Judge Wyman to assist Lancer in his 
trouble. Wyman was thereafter called into 
the conference and agreed that he would 
accept employment in the case, but not of 
record, and he would have to be paid $500 
in cash, whereupon Mulloy advised Leedom 
and Wyman, that while he thought it was all 
right, it would necessarily have to have the 
approval of Governor LANGER. 


Mr. President, this was at the time 
when Mulloy had his first meeting with 
Chet Leedom in Deadwood, S. Dak., sent 
there by the respondent in this case to 
confer with Leedom about the conspiracy 
trial. It was then that Leedom suggested 
to Mulloy that they call in Gale Wyman, 
an attorney at law in Deadwood, S. Dak., 
and son of Federal Judge A. Lee Wyman. 
When Gale Wyman was called, he told 
these two men that be was interested in 
their proposition, and that, for $500, they 
could employ him, but not as an attorney 
of record. 

The evidence further shows that Mul- 
loy, who was the right-hand man of 
Senator Lancer at that time, who was 
secretary of the industrial commission, 
who handled Senator Lancer’s cam- 
paigns, who was very active for him in 
connection with these trials, said this to 
Wyman—and I quote from Wyman's own 
testimony: 

I was willing to accept onet's word for it, 
because he never double-crossed me in his 
life; that any time he could throw me any 
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business, anything, he would also give mea 
break if there was a chance to get one Gan: 
script 22). fs 


Those are the words of Wyman. Wy- 
man went to work in this case on the 
assurance of Leedom that he would be 
taken care of, and upon the further as- 
surance of Mulloy that he would discuss 
the matter at the earliest opportunity 
with Governor Lancer. Of course, this 
was on the condition that Governor 
Lancer approve, which the evidence 
shows later was done. 

The evidence further discloses that Gale 
Wyman later returned to his home in Dead- 
wood, S. Dak., and was not contacted again 
by Mulloy until the case of perjury against 
the respondent was being tried, but, in the 
meantime, Mulloy testified on page 19 of the 
hearing, that Governor Lancer on his return 
with Leedom gave Mulloy five $100 bills, and 
he delivered them over to Chet Leedom in 
the Grand Pacific Hotel with the under- 
standing that that money was to be sent to 
Gale Wyman. This is the first evidence in 
the record which indicates that Governor 
Lancer had in any way approved the origi- 
nal agreement made with Wyman ee 
Mulloy and Leedom. 


Mr. ELLENDER rose. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not care to yield just 
now. 

After the conspiracy trial was over and the 
jury disagreed, the respondent was next tried 
under the perjury indictment, and it was 
during the trial of this case 


The case being tried, the perjury case, 
was the third case. After the two con- 
spiracy cases had been tried, the perjury 
trial followed. This is the case wherein 
the son of Judge Wyman appeared— 
and it was during the trial of this case that 
Attorney Gale B. Wyman came to Bismarck, 
N. Dak., and had his first conversation with 
Governor LANGER. His appearance in Bis- 
marck is accounted for in the following man- 
ner: James Mulloy was delegated to go to 
Deadwood, S. Dak., for the purpose of bring- 
ing Chet Leedom back for said perjury trial. 
When he arrived he learned that Leedom was 
under the influence of intoxicating liquors 
and was in no shape to travel. It was then 
that Mulloy suggested that Gale B. Wyman 
go to Bismarck in Leedom's place, and there- 
upon Mulloy testified he called Governor 
LANGER and cautiously advised him of. Lee- 
dom's inebriated condition, but suggested 
that he could bring “the other or another 
fellow.” 


There is a discrepancy in the testi- 
mony as to whether Leedom Said “the 
other fellow” or “another fellow.” As I 
recall the testimony, Mulloy said, “I can 
bring the other fellow.” Governor 
Lancer said that Mulloy said, “I can 
bring another fellow.” If it is “another” 
and not “the other,” there is some dis- 
tinction to be made. 

He suggested that he could bring “the 
other” or “another fellow” who was the 
right-hand man of Chet Leedom, and 
Lancer told Mulloy to bring him. 

In other words, in this telephone con- 
versation, whether it was “the other 
fellow” or “another fellow.” Mulloy was 
advised by Governor Lancer over the 
telephone to bring him along. This is 
the respondent’s own testimony, as it 
appears on page 675 of the hearings. I 
read further from the report: 


Immediately thereafter Mulloy and Wyman 
came to Bismarck, N. Dak., by airplane, and 
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it is significant to note that Gale Wyman 
notified his father, Judge Wyman, that he 
2 700 on his way to Bismarck to attend the 
trial. 

When Wyman and Mulloy arrived Wyman, 

on the following day, registered in the Pat- 

terson Hotel under an assumed name. Upon 
this point your committee submits the fol- 
lowing testimony, found on page 119 of the 
hearing: 

“Mr. Burke. Would you want to give the 
committee any reason why, upon going to 
the hotel in North Dakota, after having 
visited with your father, you registered under 
an assumed name, knowing, as I assume you 
did, as a lawyer, that it is a misdemeanor, I 
believe, under the laws of the State of North 
Dakota, as well as generally? Why did you 
follow that course? 

“Mr. Wyman Because I felt like I should 
not have been there in the first place. 

“Mr. Burke. Ah! You knew all the time 
you should not be in the matter at all, did 
you not? 

“Mr. WYMAN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Burke. And you have regretted it 
many times that you took the $500 or had 
anything to do with it? 

“Mr. WYMAN. That is true.” 

Your committee respectfully calls to the 
attention of the Senate further testimony of 
Gale B. Wyman, found on page 117 of the 
hearing, wherein he said that when he ar- 
rived in Bismarck, N Dak., that he first saw 
his father at the Patterson Hotel and told 
him just what was happening. 

I told him— 


Meaning his father— 
that Chet— 


Meaning Chet Leedom— 
was getting everybody in bad, and that he 
was running off at the mouth about tricks in 
the court, and he was drunk and had con- 
siderable money. 


That is what Wyman himself said he 
told his father when he came there, after 
being employed by Mulloy in this con- 
spiracy case. He told his father what 
Leedom had been saying in his drunken 
moments about this particular case, and 
advised his father that it was getting 
him in bad, while at the same time 
Wyman himself, the son, was there in 
the Patterson Hotel, interested in this 
case, to the extent of being paid $500, 
but not as an attorney of record. There, 
in the Patterson Hotel, he rested and 
labored with the respondent and Mulloy 
in this case, under an assumed name. 
That is the record. 

I read further from the report: 

The evidence further discloses that on the 
day following the conference with the father 
and the registration of Wyman at the hotel 
under an assumed name that the jury in the 
perjury case was dismissed. through an in- 
structed verdict by Judge Wyman 

Upon the following day Gale Wyman and 
Mulloy, according to Mulloy’s testimony, 
met in Governor LANGER’s law office, and there 
it was explained to Governor Lancer that 
only $250 of the $500 which had been paid to 
Leedom was transmitted to Wyman by Lec- 
dom Whereupon Governor LANGER sat down 
and wrote a check to James Mulloy for $275, 
the same being a settlement in full with 
Wyman. 


The extra 825 was for expenses, as I 
recall the testimony. I continue read- 
ing: 

The First National Bank, the institution 
upon whom said check was drawn, was closed, 
it being late Saturday afternoon. Thereupon 
Mulloy endorsed the check over to Wyman, 
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and Wyman took the check back to Dead- 
wood with him, where he deposited it in his 
own account. 

The question of payment is undisputed, 
and, regardless of the hereinafter explanation 
by respondent, the payment of the balance 
due and owing to Wyman by Langer approved 
and ratified the origina) agreement made by 
Mulloy and Leedom with Wyman some 3 
weeks previous thereto. 


In other words, in the beginning it was 
understood that Mulloy said to Leedom, 
“T shall have to get the approval of the 
Governor before I can employ you,” and 
when the Governor gave the check for 
$275, that ratified any original agreement 
made between Leedom and Mulloy. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spencer in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish to finish this part 
of the record; then I shall be glad to 
yield. I now read further from the 
report: 

The respondent's explanation of the pay- 
ment of this check is as foliows (p. 550 of 
the hearing) : 

“Senator Stewart. Why did you pay the 
$275 to Judge Wyman’s son? I heard what 
you said about that. You said you paid it 
because he had done some work. Now what 
work had he done? 

“Senator Lancer. I paid it because here was 
Gale Wyman’s father as judge. I could not 
afford to antagonize his son. If Gale Wyman 
had asked for $1,000 of me, I would have paid 
it. I was there on trial, and Gale Wyman 
demanding $500, $525, and his father is going 
to try me. What else could I do but pay him? 

“Senator Stewart. Did Mr. Mulloy tell you 
what work he had done? 

“Senator Lancer. Mr. Mulloy said he had 
taken a trip to Sioux Falls or something. He 
said he was over there to see if we could not 
get a chance to see that jury list.” 

Again on cross-examination in connection 
with this same payment, the following col- 
loquy occurred (p. 680, hearing) : 

“Senator WIE. Your position, as I get it, 
is that when you became cognizant of the 
fact that the judge’s son was brought into 
this case you wanted to get him out of it. 
Is that it? 

“Senator Lancer. That is right; yes, sir. 

“Senator WILEY. And what did you under- 
stand you were paying this money for? 

“Senator LANGER. I owed it to him for what 
Mr. Mulloy had made him a promise in South 
Dakota. As I said yesterday, I couldn’t an- 
tagonize the judge’s son. He was trying me 
in court at that time. If he had asked me for 
$1,000, I would have paid it.” 


I should like to have Senators remem- 
ber that statement, “He was trying me in 
court at that time”; and upon that theory 
Senator Lancer said that he would have 
paid a thousand dollars, if necessary, in 
order to get the judge’s son out of town. 
I read further: 

Your committtee specifically points out 
that this check of $275, balance due and 
owing upon the original contract, was made 
payable to Mulloy by the respondent and 
endorsed by Mulloy over to Gale Wyman on 
a late Saturday afternoon after the perjury 
trial had been concluded on the previous day. 


That is the evidence—it was not paid 
while respondent was on trial; it was not 
a payment of $500 or $1,000 to get the 
judge’s son out of town because respond- 
ent was then being tried for perjury; no, 
Mr. President, it was paid after the trial 
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was over; it was paid in Senator LANGER’S 
office, and the records prove that beyond 
any question of doubt. I continue the 
reading: 

The best evidence to support that fact is 
the date of the check signed by the respond- 
ent, which occurred upon the following day 
after the directed verdict by Judge Wyman. 
Your committee condemns the devious, cir- 
cuitous, and illegal methods employed by 
Gale Wyman, Leedom, Mulloy, and Langer in 
connection with the respondent's trial in the 
conspiracy and perjury cases. Their actions 
in challenging established rules of law are 
most reprehensible. Yet the respondent 
tosses this matter out into thin air with a 
zest of boastfulness and defiance the like of 
which we think can be found in the life of 
few public officials. 

To sustain this last statement we quote 
from page 668 of the hearings, as follows: 

“Mr. BURKE. Did it occur to you at the time 
that there might be any impropriety or any- 
thing worse in making this kind of arrange- 
ment with a close political and other kind of 
friend with a new judge who was coming up? 

“Senator Lancer. No; I don’t think there 
was any impropriety in it, and I would do it 
again tomorrow. It is something any de- 
fendant has a right to do—is to protect him- 
self. The first jury [meaning the one that 
convicted him] was tampsred with, I had a 
right to protect myself the same as the Goy- 
ernment had a right.” 


Mr. President, that is the story of the 
employment of Gale Wyman, the son of 
Judge A Lee Wyman, in this case. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LUCAS I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. When was it that 
Governor Lancer first became acquainted 
with the fact that Gale Wyman was em- 
Ployed by Mulloy? 

Mr. LUCAS. There is a discrepancy 
in the testimony, as I told the Senate a 
moment ago. When Mulloy called Gov- 
ernor Lancer from Deadwood, S. Dak., 
advising him that Chet Leedom was in an 
inebriated condition and could not come, 
he said, “I will bring the other fellow.” 
Mulloy testified that Governor LANGER 
knew who “the other fellow” was, and 
that Lancer told him to bring the other 
fellow. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How long a period 
transpired from the time that Mulloy 
spoke to Wyman in Deadwood and the 
payment of this $275 check? 

Mr. LUCAS. Wyman was employed by 
Leedom and Mulloy in the beginning of 
the first conspiracy case. That was the 
first time that he went down to see his 
father, after he had been employed with 
the understanding that Governor LANGER 
would approve it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did Governor LANGER 
know that Wyman had been employed 
prior to the time that Mulloy took him 
to the Governor’s office? 

Mr. LUCAS. I just gave the Senator 
the testimony as I understand it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That testimony, of 
cecurse, does not show that—— 

Mr. LUCAS. There is no question as 
to what Mulloy says about the matter. 
His testimony i. cold. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand; but 
Governor Lancer took the position that 
since Gale Wyman was the son of the 
judge, he did not think he should be in 
the ease. However, he thought that 
since Mulloy had made a contract with 
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him, he ought to carry it out. Am I cor- 
rect in that assumption? 

Mr. LUCAS. I gave the story to the 
Senate, and the Senator may reach his 
own conclusion about it. I related that 
Wyman came there and registered under 
an assumed name. I told the story of 
how he and Senator Lancer and Mulloy 
met after the perjury trial, and after 
that the payment was made. I related 
Senator LaNcER’s testimony to the effect 
that he would have given a thousand 
dollars to get him out of town, but the 
perjury trial was over. The Senator may 
draw any conclusion he wants to from 
that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the fact re- 
mains, though, as I understand from 
the testimony of Senator Lancer, that 
Lancer did not actually know that Wy- 
man was employed until Mulloy took 
him that day to Governor Lancer’s of- 
fice. Governor LANGER gave Wyman 
this $275 check, because Mulloy had pre- 
viously employed him. Governor LANGER 
further suggested that Wyman immedi- 
ately leave town. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator can place 
any interpretation upon it he desires. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is not a question 
of interpretation; it is a fact as evi- 
denced by the record. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is a question of inter- 
pretation, I will say to the Senator. The 
Senator may have his own viewpoint, I 
have my own idea about what occurred 
there. The Senator can have his own 
idea, I am merely quoting the evidence. 
That is all I can do. I know that the 
money was paid after the perjury trial, 
and I know that Senator Lancer did not 
pay 3275 to get Wyman out of town, or 
he would not have said that he would 
pay him a thousand dollars if he had 
asked for it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did the committee 
give any weight to the fact that Wyman 
was paid by check? 

Mr. LUCAS. The check went to Mul- 
loy with the understanding that Mulloy 
would go to the bank, get it cashed, and 
turn it over, but when he arrived at 
the bank it was closed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand, and 
the check was finally endorsed and 
cashed by Wyman. 

Mr. LUCAS. Certainly. Mulloy 
turned it over to Wyman, but it was the 
understanding when the check was given 
that Mulloy would go immediately to the 
bank and get that money in cash and 
turn it over to Wyman. The bank was 
closed, so Mulloy endorsed the check, 
and Wyman took the check back with 
him to Deadwood. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What weight did 
the committee give to the statement of 
Judge Wyman, who was before the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. LUCAS. When? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The judge was be- 
fore the committee’s investigators, 
rather. The Senator paid a high tribute 
to the committee’s investigators yester- 
day, and I presume they did a good job. 
I am not trying to question that. 

Mr. LUCAS. Oh, I am not so sure 
about that. : 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not so sure about 
what? 
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Mr. LUCAS. About the Senator from 
Louisiana not trying to question what 
the investigators did. I think they did 
a good job, but some persons think they 
did not. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What weight did 
the committee give to this statement by 
Judge Wyman? 

At no time did Chet Leedom or any other 
person seek to influence me in my conduct 
at either of the trials which I presided over 
in North Dakota. 


Especially in view of the fact, so far 
as I can see, that there is absolutely no 
evidence to show that either Mulloy or 
Chet Leedom or the son of the judge were 
seen with the judge. 

Mr. LUCAS. Why does the Senator 
suppose Gale Wyman was employed in 
that case? What is the Senator’s theory 
about it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will say that I have 
been practicing law about 25 years, al- 
though I never practiced it in that way, 
I have seen lawyers associated in a case 
with the son of a presiding judge. 

Mr. LUCAS. That would have been 
all right, had this man come in there as 
an attorney of record, and had he not 
come to the Patterson Hotel and regis- 
tered under an assumed name. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sure all that 
was done, as the Senator indicates, but 
without the knowledge of Senator 
Lancer, because Senator LANGER, as he 
stated, did not know a thing about it 
until the day the boy was taken to his 
office and given a check for $275. That 
is in the record. 

Mr. LUCAS. Very well. The Senator 
may argue any way he desires and place 
any interpretation upon it he desires, 
and reach any conclusion he wishes to 
reach. That is his right. I will draw 
my. own conclusions, 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand, but I 
should like, and I am sure our colleagues 
would like to find out, whether there is 
any direct evidence 

Mr. LUCAS. What more does the 
Senator want than the check for $275 
paid in full upon this contract to a 
man 

Mr. ELLENDER. To a man who did 
nothing to influence his father. 

Mr. LUCAS. To a man who came 
there under an assumed name, who would 
not appear as an attorney of record. 
What conclusion does the Senator draw 
from that? If the Senator can take any 
comfort from that kini of a transaction, 
then he will have to do so. The Senator 
may be able to do that in Louisiana, but 
I cannot approve the transaction. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; I would not do 
that in Louisiana. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; I do not think the 
Senator would do it there. I certainly 
do not believe he would. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But as I have just 
stated to the Senator the evidence in the 
record shows that Governor LANGER did 
not know of this employment, in fact, of 
anything connected with it. The Sena- 
tor will admit that, will he not? 

Mr. LUCAS. What line of reasoning 
does the Senator follow? If Senator 
LANGER did not know this man was em- 
ployed, and the case was over, why would 
he pay him good, cold, hard money, when 
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the evidence shows that Senator LANGER 
was in financial straits? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think Senator 
LANGER gave a very plausible excuse. I 
was wondering, and I simply asked the 
question in view of the fact that I have 
not been able to find any evidence 

Mr. LUCAS. No; and the Senator 
never will. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Just a moment. I 
have not been able to find any evidence 
to show that Chet Leedom or the son of 
the judge did anything wrong, and 
then—— 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is a lawyer. 
He says he has not been able to find any 
evidence indicating that the son of the 
judge did anything wrong. If the Sen- 
ator had gone to the city in which a case 
was being tried, registered under an as- 
sumed name, did not appear as an attor- 
ney of record, but clandestinely and 
stealthfully engaged in various activities 
in connection with the lawsuit, and later 
what the Senator did was found out, 
does the Senator think it would help him 
in his own community when the people of 
that community learned the facts? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Probably not, 
but 

Mr. LUCAS. No. Now, Mr. President, 
I shall not yield further because I do 
not think I could convince the Senator 
from Louisiana by any further argument. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But I may not suffer 


if I could show that all of the things 


charged and done were without my con- 
sent. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator from 
Illinois read from the report of the com- 
mittee on page 60, as follows: 

The evidence further discloses that on the 
day following the conference with the father 
and the registration of Wyman at the hotel 
under an assumed name that the jury in 
the perjury case was dismissed through an 
instructed verdict by Judge Wyman. 


The question I have in mind is whether 
the Senator or the committee wishes to 
imply that the employment of Gale Wy- 
man and his activities during the course 
of the perjury trial, whatever they were, 
had anything whatsoever to do with the 
instructed verdict of Judge Wyman of 
acquittal. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, I am not go- 
ing to cast any reflection upon Judge 
Wyman, and I say to the Senator from 
Utah that whether or not the judge was 
influenced is not the vita] point. In my 
opinion Judge A. Lee Wyman is an hon- 
orable and reputable citizen, and a good 
judge. There is no doubt about that. 

The important point is the intent and 
purpose of the employment. The con- 
tract was made and entered into on the 
theory that perhaps something could he 
done as a result of bringing this young 
man into the case. From my observa- 
tion of Gale Wyman before the com- 
mittee, I do not think he would ever have 
been employed to assist in defending the 
case. If there were ever an individual 
whom I would not want to defend me on 
a charge of conspiracy in a lawsuit, it 
would be Gale Wyman. He was not em 
ployed in that case and paid $500 to heip 
with the defense. It was thought that 
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somehow, somewhere along the line, the 
son of Judge Wyman would be able to 
say something worth while to the father. 
There is no question about that. The 
son did visit the judge. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is the point I 
want to get at. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not say that he 
influenced him at all. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am asking the 
Senator a question. I think it is a fair 
question. If it is not, I will withdraw it. 
From the position of the statement in 
the report and the very text of the state- 
ment it seems to me that it would be 
reasonable for a Senator not fully ap- 
prised of the facts to infer that the judge 
was influenced by something which his 
son did. I wonder if the committee 
wants the Senate to draw such an in- 
ference? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is a mem- 
ber of the committee. As I recall, he 
was as active in the cross-examination 
of witnesses, to the detriment of Senator 
LANGER, as was any other member of the 
committee. 

Mr. Has that anything 
to do with the question I am now asking 
the Senator? I will admit that I was 
zealous in my eross- examination. I will 
admit that I attended the hearings re- 
ligiously. However, I think I have asked 
a fair question. If it is not fair I will 
withdraw it. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is a fair question. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the Senate 
has a right to know if the committee in 
this case wants to imply that there was 
something wrong between Gale Wyman 
and Judge Wyman. If so, the committee 
ought to be willing to criticize the judge 
as readily as it criticizes anyone else. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is entirely beside 
the point. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not think it is. 
I think it is one of the most important 
points in connection with this case. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is entirely beside the 
point; because, as I said a moment ago— 
and I shall repeat it for the benefit of the 
Senator from Utah—the important point 
is not what happened. The point to be 
considered is the purpose and intent of 
those individuals, who thought that 
Wyman, the son, would have the oppor- 
tunity to do something. Again I say I 
do not think Judge Wyman was influ- 
enced, but why does the Senator sup- 
pose young Wyman was employed? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Very well. The 
Senator has asked me a question—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Why was young Wyman 
employed? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Let me say that as 
a member of the committee, zealous as 
I was in my cross-examination of wit- 
nesses, I was placed in the position in 
which the Senate is placed today. Are 
we to believe Mulloy against a man who 
has been twice elected attorney general 
of the State of North Dakota, twice 
elected Governor of the State of North 
Dakota, and elected a United States 
Senator? Are we to believe Mulloy, a 
disappointed politician, or are we to be- 
lieve a Member of the Senate of the 
United States? I elect to believe Sena- 
tor LANGER. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, this is a 
new turn of events, developed since the 
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hearings were held before the subcom- 
mittee. The Senator did not make any 
such speech as that before the subcom- 
mittee. I think my statement can be 
substantiated by every member of the 
subcommittee. The Senator constantly 
said that he was with the majority of the 
committee on the facts, but that he was 
standing on high constitutional grounds. 

Mr. MURDOCK, I never made the 
statement that I was with the committee 
on the facts. I did take the position— 
and I take it now—that I am not so 
much concerned about the facts in this 
case as I am about the Constitution and 
the law. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad to hear the 
Senator make that statement, in view 
of the minority report which he signed. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will admit that 
there is much in the evidence which I 
cannot condone. There are some things 
which I cannot square with my own 
conscience. But when I must make a 
choice between believing the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] or Mr. 
Mulloy, conscientiously I can do nothing 
but believe the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, the veracity of 
Mulloy and Lancer is not involved in the 
case which we have been debating. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly. That is 
the question before us. 

Mr. LUCAS. Not in this case at all. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Whom will the Sen- 
ate believe? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mulloy did not testify 
that the judge had anything to do with 
the scheme. The only point the Senator 
has raised in this case is whether or not 
the judge was influenced. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Al! the way through 
the Senator’s discussion of this particular 
item the Senator has said that Mulloy 
told the truth. 

Mr. LUCAS. Oh, no. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I take the position 
that he did not tell the truth, and that 
Senator Lancer did. 

Mr. LUCAS. I take the position that 
the check for $275, signed by Senator 
Lancer following the day of the perjury 
trial, tells the truth. 

Mr. MURDOCK. There is no question 
about the check; but, in my opinion, the 
explanation of it given by the Senator 
from North Dakota is more reasonable 
than the one given by Mulloy. 

Mr. LUCAS. On that point, I will say 
to the Senator that Mulloy was the bosom 
friend of Senator Lancer until they fell 
out politically. I asked Mulloy on cross 
examination if he did not stand before 
the committee as a confessed criminal 
as a result of his testimony, and he ad- 
mitted that he stood before the com- 
mittee as a confessed criminal. He was 
the individual who was with Senator 
LANGER as secretary to the industrial com- 
mission for years. He handled Senator 
LANGER’s campaign. The self-confessed 
perjurer and criminal was with Senator 
Lancer during the trial of all his cases. 
He was with Senator Lancer constantly 
during the time he was Governor in 1937 
and 1938. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. I merely wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that we seem to be 
prone to worry about contrasting testi- 
mony. All we have to do is to take the 
testimony of Mr. Lancer on this point. 
There can be no controversy, because on 
page 680, against his own interest, he 
told the committee that he paid this 
money to the son of the judge because 
he owed it to him. In other words, a 
contract was. made by his agent. To 
quote him exactly, he was asked the fol- 
lowing question by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY]: 

Senator WILEY. And what did you under- 
stand you were paying this money for? 


Senator Lancer replied: 


Senator LANGER. I owed it to him for what 
Mr. Mulloy had made him a promise in South 
Dakota. 


There is more to the answer. 
are many pages on this subject. 

Let me say as one member of the com- 
mittee that I would leave no reflection 
upon Judge Wyman, either in the lan- 
guage or the form or substance of our re- 
port as a committee. In such part as I 
took in the drafting of the report I had 
no idea of casting reflections upon Judge 
Wyman. 

Mr. LUCAS. As the Senator knows, 
there is nothing in the report which does 
so 


There 


Mr. AUSTIN. Ido not know whether 
there is or not; but if there is, it was 
inadvertent and not intended. My own 
view is that when a son steps into such 
a situation as that he embarrasses his 
father,.and the father leans over back- 
ward rather than help the son. The 
father resists the son’s influence upon 
him and tries to do justice. Through- 
out this case I have never had any doubt 
that Judge Wyman was free from blame 
in that regard. 

However, that is not the situation with 
respect to Senator Lancer. The whole 
episode has certain implications, certain 
definite inferences; and they all rest in 
the tendency of the act of Senator 
Lancer. What was the tendency of the 
contract? He made a contract through 
his agent. He owed the money, and he 
paid it in satisfaction of the contract. 
The point is not what Judge Wyman did. 
It is what Senator Lancer did, and the 
tendency of his act. There is no ques- 
tion in the conscience of any living man 
that the tendency of an act of that kind 
is to interfere with the administration 
of justice and to hinder, obstruct, and 
impede the due process of law. That is 
in conscience; but beyond that it was a 
punishable offense under the law, for 
which men have been tried and punished, 
notably in 1929 in the Sinclair cases, to 
which I referred yesterday. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, let me add 
this comment to the statement the Sen- 
ator from Vermont has just made: There 
was much discussion yesterday with re- 
spect to the action of the pecple of North 
Dakota in passing upon the various 
charges of moral turpitude which have 
been considered. It was said that the 
people knew about them. I submit, in 
fairness to everyone, that this is one case 
about which the people of North Dakota 
knew nothing until the investigators 
made their investigation. There is not 
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one line of evidence in the record to show 
that anyone knew anything about this 
particular charge until the investigators 
went into North Dakota and found out 
about it. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS, I yield. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gillette O'Mahoney 
Austin Glass Overton 
Bailey Green Pepper 
Bankhead Guffey Radcliffe 
Barbour Gurney Reed 

Barkley Hayden Reynolds 
Bilbo Herring Rosier 

Bone Hil Russell 
Brewster Holman Schwartz 
Brown Hughes Shipstead 
Bulow Johnson, Calif. Smathers 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Smith 

Butler La Follette Spencer 

Byrd Langer Stewart 
Capper Lee Taft 
Caraway Lucas Thomas, Idaho 
Chandler McFarland Thomas, Okla 
Chavez McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Clark, Idaho McNary Tunnell 
Clark, Mo. Maloney Tydings 
Connally Maybank Vandenberg 
Danaher Mead Van Nuys 
Davis Millikin Wheeler 
Doxey Murdock White 
Ellender Murray Wiley 

George Nye Willis 

Gerry O’Daniel 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. A moment ago the 
distinguished Senator laid = good deal of 
stress on the fact that Senator LANGER 
gave $275 to Wyman after he had been 
vindicated of a charge that had recently 
been tried by Judge Wyman. Does the 
Senator know whether or not Senator 
Lancer was to be tried on another charge 
immediately following the one in which 
he was vindicated? 

Mr. LUCAS. No one can tell that. I 
suppose the Senator refers to the third 
conspiracy trial? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know how soon 
afterward that case was tried. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that 
the third conspiracy trial followed 2 or 3 
days after the vindication of Senator 
Lancer of the perjury charge. Am Icor- 
rect in that statement, I will ask the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So that when the 
$275 check was paid by Senator LANGER 
to the son of Judge Wyman, Judge 
Wyman was to sit a few days thereafter 
as judge in a case in which the Senator 
was to be tried? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator can read the 
record. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am asking the Sen- 
ator. We do not have time to read all 
th record. 

Mr. LUCAS. I ũ think the Senator has 
read a good deal of the record. He seems 
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to know a good deal about this case. The 
Senator can read the record and draw 
any interpretation or any conclusion he 
wants to draw. I am drawing my con- 
clusions. I cannot read that testimony, 
and I do not think anyone else can read 
it and associate that testimony with the 
trial that was to come, which was the 
third conspiracy trial. He talked about 
the trial then proceeding, which was the 
perjury trial, and not the conspiracy 
trial. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did the committee 
give any weight to this statement I note 
on page 679 of the hearings, where Sen- 
ator Lancer said: 

He— 

Meaning Wyman, the son of the judge? 

He also testified that he wanted to be a 
lawyer in the case. I told him we had 
enough lawyers, that we didn’t need any 
lawyers and I said I would go to the office and 
give Mr. Mulloy a check and that Mr. Mulloy 
would give it to him, and I told him to get 


out of Bismarck, that I didn’t want him 
around there at all. 


What would prompt Senator Lancer to 
make such a statement if he expected to 
make any use out of the employment of 
the son of the judge? 

Mr. LUCAS. I have gone all through 
that, I made a statement as to that a 
moment ago, and I do not propose to 
repeat and reiterate it. My argument 
has been made, and I do not care to dis- 
cuss that question again. The Senator 
can take any position he wants to along 
that line, I still stand on my original 
position. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is not a question 
of argument or of remarks of any kind. 
I think the Senate ought to be presented 
with the facts, as I said yesterday, and 
let us draw our own conclusions. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator has already 
drawn his conclusions, a long time ago. 
The Senator would not need any facts to 
draw his conclusions, his mind is made 
up. That is a fact, is it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; it is not. I am 
still waiting to hear the discussion on two 
charges, but I may say that if those two 
charges are predicated on the same kind 
of evidence and conclusions as all charges 
discussed by the distinguished Senator to 
this moment, of course, there will be 
nothing for me to do but vote to permit 
Mr. Lancer to retain his seat as a Senator 
of the United States. 

Mr. LUCAS. I respectfully urge the 
momentary breeze from the canebrakes 
of Louisiana to restrain himself for a 
while, and let_me present this case in an 
orderly manner. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmatHeErs in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Aside from the ques- 
tion as to whether Mr. Lancer under- 
stood the words to be “the other fellow” 
or “another fellow,” is there any connec- 
tion between Senator Lancer and the 
presence in the case of a son of the 
judge, except as is retroactively implied 
from the payment of the check? 

Mr. LUCAS. And his statement just 
read into the record, 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to ask 
another question, which possibly has been 
answered. Is there anything in the rec- 
ord which shows any communication be- 
tween the son and the father over the 
case? ‘ 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not believe there is 
any direct reference to a communication 
between the son and the father in con- 
nection with the perjury case. I read 
into the Recorp a moment ago the state- 
ment appearing in our report which Gale 
Wyman made to his father when he ar- 
rived in Bismarck during the trial of the 
perjury case, when he said: 


I told him that Chet— 

Meaning Chet Leedom— 
was getting everybody in bad, and that he 
was running off at the mouth about tricks in 


the courts, and was drunk, and had consid- 
erable money. 


The Senator will recall that Leedom 
went to see Judge Wyman, that Leedom 
was employed because he was a friend of 
Judge Wyman in the first instance. He 
represented himself to Judge Wyman as 
one who was there representing a farm 
paper of some kind, of which I think Milo 
Reno was head. The judge did not have 
any knowledge to the contrary, in my 
opinion, because Leedom had in the early 
days been associated with the newspaper 
fraternity. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Was I correct in 
understanding from a point which I be- 
lieve the Senator stressed, that the pay- 
ment of this check was after the conclu- 
sion of the case? 5 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Would the Senator 
have drawn more drastic conclusions 
against Senator Lancer had this check 
been paid during the course of the trial? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; I would draw a more 
drastic conclusion from its being paid 
after the trial, because the Senator him- 
self, in the statement he made, which I 
read, and which is undenied, said that 
he paid the money for the reason that 
he was on trial, and that, if necessary, 
he would have given a thousand dollars 
to have got the judge’s son out of town. 
That is the statement in the record. 

The point made is, and the real signifi- 
cance of the thing seems to me to be, 
the payment of the money after the trial 
Was over, because there was nothing then 
for him to fear. Instead of going to the 
judg and advising the judge what Lee- 
dom and Mulloy and Wyman were trying 
to do to him, he said, “I paid him this 
money because I was on trial, and I 
would have paid him a thousand dollars 
to have gotten him out of town, because 
I did not want the judge to know.” 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Unless we may draw 
a fair retroactive implication, we must 
find that Senator Lancer knew who was 
meant by the use of the word “another” 
or “the other,” if he is to be charged with 
a current knowledge of what was going 
on. Is that a correct analysis? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator may take 
that position, and it may be an important 
position from the Senator's viewpoint. 
I might say that the testimony given by 
Mulloy shows definitely that Senator 
LANGER did know exactly whom he was 
talking about when he was discussing 
“the other fellow.” That is in the record, 
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I point out again the fact that he paid 
this money under the circumstances, and 
admitted, according to his own testi- 
mony, that he was paying for a contract 
that was made by Mulloy at Deadwood 
in the beginning. In making the con- 
tract Mulloy said to Wyman: 

Before I can employ you I must have the 
approval of the Governor. 


And Leedom said to Wyman: 


You can take my word for it, it will be all 
right, and I guarantee you will be paid. 

It was after that statement was made 
that Wyman went from his home in 
Deadwood, S. Dak., to his father’s home 
to discuss with him at that time some- 
thing about the bringing out of a jury 
list in the second conspiracy case. It 
seems as though in the beginning, in the 
first conspiracy trial, Judge Miller had 
ruled they did not have a right to have 
the jury list, and in the second trial Gale 
Wyman was supposed to have gone down 
there to discuss with his father whether 
or not respondent was going to be able 
to obtain the jury list in the second con- 
spiracy trial. That was one of the rea- 
sons he went there. I think the evidence 
shows that when they met to try this 
case, Judge Wyman did adjourn court 
for 1 or 2 days in order that they might 
have an opportunity to enlighten them- 
selves as to who the prospective jurors 
were whose names had been drawn from 
the box. : 

It was following that service in the sec- 
ond conspiracy trial that Senator LANGER 
was tried for perjury. Mulloy went back 
to Deadwood to bring Leedom down to 
the perjury trial, and found him drunk. 
Then he called Senator Lancer and said, 
“I can bring the other fellow.” “The 
other fellow” had already performed 
some services, as the testimony shows, in 
connection with the conspiracy trial, so 
far as that jury list was concerned. The 
Senator says it was “another fellow,” 
and Mulloy: says it was “the other fel- 
low.” “Another fellow” or “the other 
fellow” was the same fellow, and he was 
finally paid for the service. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I was trying to fasten 
in my mind whether there is any current 
connection between Senator LANGER and 
the doings of the judge’s son and the 
presence of the judge’s son, other than 
we can retroactively imply, if we should 
retroactively imply it, from the payment 
of the check. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have read the state- 
ment, and the committee haye gone over 
it pretty carefully; this is all we have in 
the way of evidence upon that point. 

Mr. President, I now direct the atten- 
tion of the Senate to page 62 of the re- 
port of the committee, chapter IX, in- 
volving the second conspiracy case. In 
the second conspiracy case there was 
evidence, as I think will be shown by this 
record, that one juror by the name of 
Ernie Reich was tampered with by some- 
one in connection with this case. 

It will be recalled that in the second 
conspiracy case the Senator was con- 
victed by a jury, citizens of North Da- 
kota, and the conviction was reversed by 
the circuit court of appeals on the 
ground that the evidence was insuf- 
ficient. They tried the case the second 
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time, and in that trial the jury stood 10 
to 2 for conviction. Later Judge A. Lee 
Wyman dismissed the jurors because 
they could not agree. It is one of the 
jurors in the second conspiracy case I am 
about to discuss before the Senate. 

I read from the report, at page 62: 


When the jury in the second conspiracy 
case against Mr. LANGER, Vogel, and others dis- 
agreed and were dismissed by the court, the 
evidence shows that Ernie Reich was one of 
the two jurors who held out for a verdict of 
not guilty. The home of Ernie Reich was at 
that time in Casselton, N. Dak., which is the 
birthplace of Governor LANGER. It is admit- 
ted by Reich in his testimony before the 
inyestigators that a number of people talked 
to him about the conspiracy case before the 
trial began and after he had been summoned 
as a prospective juror. There is no evidence, 
however, which indicates that any direct at- 
tempt was made to bribe him before he was 
accepted. There is evidence upon the part 
of James Mulloy that one George Schoen- 
berger, who also lived in Casselton, N. Dak., 
and an employee of the respondent, told Mul- 
loy that he had discussed the conspiracy 
trial with Ernie Reich, and that Mulloy was 
to tell Bu (meaning Governor LANGER) that 
he, meaning Ernie Reich, is O. K. This state- 
ment was denied by Schoenberger and Reich 

However, your committee is struck with the 
loans and the lavish gifts made to Mr. Reich, 
principally by Mr. Vogel, one of the rode- 
fendants, after the trial was over. We be- 
lieve that the following undisputed facts may 
arouse some suspicion of wrongdoing to an 
ordinary, reasonable, and prudent mind. 
After the trial, Reich borrowed $150 from 
Vogel and $10 from Lancer, and there was 
no evidence that it was ever repaid. 

During Governor Lancer’s administration 
in 1937, Reich was given a contract to furnish 
oil and grease to the State, amounting to 
$1,036.28 (H 313). Following this we find a 
financial transaction stranger than fiction. 
Reich testified that in August 1937 he was 
called to the Bank of North Dakota by Frank 
Vogel, codefendant in the conspiracy case. 


Frank Vogel was at the head of the 
State bank in North Dakota. It may be 
well to say to the Senate that the Bank 
of North Dakota is controlled by the gov- 
ernment of that State. It is a State- 
owned institution. Vogel has been, and 
is now, a close and intimate social and 
political friend of Senator LANGER. He 
was indicted and was one of the co- 
defendants in this conspiracy case. 


He [Reich] was asked to bring with him 
one Fred Ingstad, of Fargo, N Dak. Mr. 
Ingstad testified that he was a representative 
of the Huber Manufacturing Co. and the Ros- 
holt Manufacturing Co., and as such had 
made various sales of machinery to the State 
of North Dakota. When these two men ar- 
rived at the Bank of North Dakota, where 
Frank A. Vogel was manager, they found that 
Vogel had a check for $950 payable to Mr. 
Ingstad and drawn on the Rosholt Manufac- 
turing Co., of Minneapolis. This check repre- 
sented commissions on sales which Ingstad 
nad made to the State highway department. 

Ingstad testifies on page 213 of the hearing 
that when he and Reich reached the bank 
that Vogel reached into a basket and pulled 
out the check described above and asked him 
to endorse it. 

“After I endorsed it, Vogel picked it up and 
handed it to Reich, and yet when I endorsed 
it I thought Vogel was going to take it back 
in the bank and give me the money, but in- 
stead of that he handed the endorsed check 
over to Mr. Reich. Vogel merely Said, Here, 
Ernie, is a check. I am glad to give it to you.’ 
And when I said to Vogel, ‘How come?’ he 
said, ‘Oh, you will be taken care of. ” 
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Ingstad further testified that Vogel had 
reference to $16,000 worth of Huber equip- 
ment which was sold, and which he would 
get something out of in the way of commis- 
sions. When asked whether he was still out 
the $950 he said that he was. There is fur- 
ther testimony in the case that Reich told 
Ingstad that he understood from Vogel that 
it was “a good will offering” in appreciation 
of what Reich had done for him. The testi- 
mony further shows that Reich cashed the 
check, or deposited it in the State Bank at 
Casselton to his own account, 


Mr. President, to some people that may 
seem to be a very immaterial matter. I 
presume we might discuss the question 
here for the rest of the afternoon. But 
I undertake to say that the only reason 
for presenting this case is to place an- 
other piece in the pattern which is being 
laid down here by the presentation of all 
of these cases, and which will finally be 
completed by the addition of the cases 
which are to follow, the bond cases, and 
the Mexican land transaction. If any 
one of these cases, which, up to this time 
have been presented, stood alone, no one 
would oust or exclude the Senator from 
North Dakota. We would not go back 
15, 20, 25, or 30 years, to investigate and 
present a case, as some have complained 
the committee has done, and for which 
some criticism has been made. But all 
these matters, in connection with which 
we have gone back to 1917 and 1920, were 
brought out voluntarily by Senator Lan- 
GER himself when he testified before the 
committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield io me for a question? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is there anything in 
the evidence to connect Senator LANGER 
with charge IX except that the juror was 
born and lived in the town where Senator 
LANGER was born, and that after the trial 
Senator Lancer loaned $10 to the juror? 

Mr, LUCAS. Senator Lancer and 
Vogel were political allies. I have read 
all this testimony about Senator LANGER’s 
connection with the matter. The only 
direct connection of Senator LANGER with 
it is the $10 referred to by the Senator. 
But I repeat 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator has 
just stated, however, Vogel, who appar- 
ently did all this talking to and paying to 
Mr. Reich, was also tried in connection 
with Senator Lancer. Is that not true? 

Mr. LUCAS. Vogel was one of the co- 
defendants in the conspiracy case, but I 
call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that in addition to the $10 borrowed 
by Reich from Senator Lancer, the fol- 
lowing appears on page 62 of the report: 

During Governor LANGER’s administration 
in 1937 Reich was given a contract to furnish 
oil and grease to the State amounting to 
$1,036.28. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Was there anything 
wrong about that? 

Mr. LUCAS. There was not anything 
wrong with that. It is a circumstance 
we present. Probably if the Senator had 
been up there he would have obtained 
the contract. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Probably so, especi- 
ally if it were legitimate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I merely point out what 
happened to this juror who held out. He 
was certainly pretty well taken care of. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Especially by Sena- 
tor Lancer with a $10 loan, and that after 
the trial. 

Mr. LUCAS. Senator LANGER is a very 
close political associate of Mr. Vogel. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Who was on trial 


80. 
Mr. LUCAS. Les; the Senator is cor- 
rect. i 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for one question? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. I am curious to know 
whether Mr. Ernie Reich’s evidence is in 
the hearings? 


Mr. LUCAS. Yes; it is in the hearings. 
Will some member of the committee tell 
me what page the Reich testimony is on? 

Mr. WHITE. Reich’s name does not 
appear in the index of the witnesses, and 
I was curious to know whether he ap- 
peared as a witness before the committee 
or not. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not think he ap- 
peared before the committee, but I think 
he appeared before the investigators. 

Mr. HUGHES. Does the Senator know 
whether he appeared before the commit- 
tee or whether he appeared before the 
investigators? 

Mr. LUCAS. I think he appeared be- 
fore the investigators. I do not see Mr. 
Smith here. 


Mr. HUGHES. The testimony is not 
available to us. 

Mr. LUCAS. The testimony is avail- 
able. All the testimony taken by the in- 
vestigators is in the room outside the Sen- 
ate Chamber, and any Member of the 
Senate is at liberty to examine it at any 
time. 

I now respectfully direct the attention 
of the Senate to page 63 of this report, 
which deals with the sale of Mexican land 
stock to Thomas Sullivan, a special at- 
torney for the Great Northern Railway 
Co. Ican do no better than to read from 
the report filed by the committee. This 
is an extremely important matter. In 
the opinion of the committee this par- 
ticular transaction, along with the bond 
deals and the sale of real estate by Sen- 
ator Lancer to a man by the name of 
Brunk in Des Moines, Iowa, constitute 
the real charges of moral turpitude. 
RESPONDENT'S SALE OF MEXICAN LAND STOCK TO 

THOMAS SULLIVAN, SPECIAL ATTORNEY FOR THE 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY CO. 

Thomas Sullivan, attorney at law, of the 
city of Chicago, was employed by the Great 
Northern Railway Co. as its special attorney 
for the years 1937 and 1938 on a retainer basis 
of $20,000 per year. Sullivan was a close and 
intimate friend of respondent, who was then 
Governor of North Dakota, at the time this 
employment was arranged for the railroad 
company. Sullivan and respondent were or- 
ganizers and exponents of the political phi- 
losophy of the Nonpartisan League of North 
Dakota. Sullivan was closely allied with all 
of the Nonpartisan leaders for many years 
during the early part of its history. It is 
significant to note, however, that Sullivan, 
in testifying before the investigators, said that 
during the years 1937 and 1938 he was repre- 
senting North Dakota, the other side from the 
5 the utility side. (See transcript, 
P. R 


Mr. President, here is an individual 
by the name of Thomas Sullivan, who 
is a lawyer from Chicago, II., my own 
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home State. In his early years he was 
one of the individuals who campaigned 
throughout Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and the Northwest gen- 
erally, for those who represented the 
Non-Partisan League philosophy. In 
fact, he-was at one time candidate upon 
that ticket for Attorney General, as I 
recall, in the State of Minnesota. But 
in 1937 and in 1938, when Governor 
Lancer was Governor of North Dakota, 
Thomas Sullivan seemed to have for- 
gotten all about the political philosophy 
of the Non-Partisan League, and was 
employed by the Great Northern Rail- 
road Co. at a salary of $20,000 a year, 
and he also represented several public 
utility companies in that State. 

Remember, he represented the Great 
Northern on this high retainer basis only 
during the years 1937 and 1938. 

The evidence shows, from the testi- 
mony of Sullivan, that he was employed 
to represent the Standard Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., the Northern States Power Co., 
and the Great Northern Railway Co., all 
of which were heavy taxpayers in the 
State of North Dakota. His political 
philosophy changed overnight from the 
standpoint of representing the liberal 
tendencies and philosophies of the Non- 
Partisan League. Sullivan accepted em- 
ployment by the railroad companies and 
the public utilities because large amounts 
of money were inyolved in fees. 

I continue reading from the report: 

The evidence further shows that the 
Great Northern Railway Co. was strenuously 
objecting in the Federal courts to the taxes 
levied by the State of North Dakota for the 
years 1935 and 1936. A settlement was in 
the making in 1937 when Thomas Sullivan 
was employed as special attorney for this rail- 
road company. A part of the testimony of 
Sullivan, taken by the investigators, can be 
found on pages 3970-3971, which is as follows: 
“I talked to Governor LANGER about this 
Great Northern affair.” 

He then recalls a discussion with Governor 
Lancer about going through with a compro- 
mise, tentatively agreed to during the previ- 
ous State administration and relates that 
they finally did settle for $63,500,000 valua- 
tion, but adds “I wasn’t in on it. My discus- 
sion had been prior to this. I wasn’t present.” 
To the question by Investigator Hood as to 
any conversation with any other members 
of the commission, Sullivan replied: 

“No; I did not talk to them. After talking 
to him (meaning LaNcer) I was satisfied I 
would get nowhere with them. I talked to 
nobody else, and I believe it was settled in 
1937, might be early in 1938, but I was not 
in on negotiations after that.” 


Sullivan was not the attorney of rec- 
ord in the North Dakota cases at all. He 
was not employed by the Great Northern 
until 1937; but he talked to Governor 
Lancer about the tax settlement in that 
State. There is no denying it. It might 
be well to add at this time that Senator 
LanceEr’s own testimony shows that he 
and Sullivan were close friends, and that 
Sullivan had visited his home, or had 
visited a cabin somewhere in the north 
woods where he was socially entertained. 

Continuing with the report: 

After Mr. Murphy, attorney for the re- 
spondent, laid a rather lengthy foundation 
with respect to the taxes and litigation of 
the Great Northern Railway Co. in the State 
of North Dakota, the following transpired: 
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Mr. MurPHY. Now, did Mr. Sullivan have 
anything whatever to do with the matters 
you have just dealt with in respect to the 
railroad company? 

“Senator Lancer. Mr. Sullivan spoke to me 
about it just once. 

“Mr. Munr hr. When was that? 

“Senator Lancer. That was when he 
wanted us to keep the promises made by 
my predecessor to keep the taxes the same 
for 1937 as for 1936 and 1935. 

“Mr. Murpuy. Was he at that time repre- 
senting the Great Northern Railway Co.? 

“Senator LANGER. I do not know. 

“Mr. Morpuy. Did he say whether he was 
or not? 

“Senator LANGER. He did not” (p. 602 of 
hearings) . 


Why does the Senate think he was 
asking Governor LANGER a question of 
that kind? Why was there any such dis- 
cussion between Thomas Sullivan and the 
Governor if the Governor did not know 
anything about Thomas Sullivan’s in- 
terest in the railroad company? Had I 
been in his position, it would have oc- 
curred to me to ask Mr. Sullivan then 
what his interest was in the tax situation 
in the State of North Dakota. 

Again reading from the report: 


As stated above, this testimony of Mr. Sulli- 
van and respondent refers to the litigation of 
the Great Northern Railway Co. pending 
against it in the Federal courts for taxes 
levied by the State Equalization Board of 
North Dakota, of which the Governor was ex- 
Officio chairman, This deals with the 1935 
and.1936 tax assessments However, they 
were dealing at a time when the respondent 
was Governor. In 1935 and 1936 the State 
of North Dakota had no law which would 
give the taxpayer an adequate remedy in the 
State courts, but in 1937 a State law was 
passed correcting this situation. From the 
records your committee obtains the informa- 
tion that the tax matters for the 2 years 
stated above were settled to the satisfaction 
of all parties to the litigation. 

The records of the North Dakota State 
Board of Equalization (pp. 44-46) disclose 
that on September 8, 1937, the assessment of 
the Great Northern Railway Co. was fixed at 
864 500,317. This was an increase over the 
previous year of some $700,000, the assessed 
valuation for 1936, the latter having been 
fixed by the Federal court. 

The evidence shows that Mr. Doherty, gen- 
eral counsel for the Great Northern Railway 
Co., appeared before the board of equaliza- 
tion before the 1937 assessment was levied, 
and made an argument, but apparently was 
satisfied with.the increase over the previous 
year, as the record is silent as to any further 
objection or litigation growing out of said 
assessment. It seems that the annual rail- 
road tax litigation between the Great North- 
ern Railway Co. and the State of North Da- 
kota had at last reached the stage of an 
armistice, 

In 1938 Mr. Doherty, general counsel for 
the railroad, again appeared before the board 
of equalization and offered, as the respondent 
says, a depression argument (see p. 596, hear- 
ing) and the board reduced the assessed val- 
uation compared with 1937 a little over $3,- 
000,000, and for the second time in as many 
years the Great Northern Railway Co. failed 
to make any objections to this assessment. 

Your committee directs the attention of 
the Senate, however, to the fact that two 
members of the board of five, Including Tax 
Commissioner Gray, voted to increase the 
assessed valuation for 1937 some $4,000,000, 
(See transcript 3717.) It was the respondent 
and his two close political friends on the 
board who voted for the $3,000,000 reduction, 
notwithstanding respondent said on page 640 
of the hearing, as follows: “John Gray is a 
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man perhaps who knows more about taxes in 
North Dakota than the average man does.“ 
The respondent, in testifying upon this point 

the accuracy of the statement 
made by Gray and contends that the $4,000,- 
000 which Gray believed the assessment 
should be raised, applied to all railroads in 
North Dakota. (See respondent's testimony, 
p. 711 of hearing.) 


Before I finish this argument I pro- 
Pose to put into the Recorp the minutes 
of that meeting of the Tax Commission 
of North Dakota so that Senators may 
see for themselves exactly what hap- 
pened and place their own interpreta- 
tion upon it. 

Continuing with the committee report: 

With this preliminary explanation of the 
relationship of respondent and Thomas Sul- 
livan, special attorney for the Great Northern 
Railway Co., who was not the attorney of 
record at any time in North Dakota in behalf 
of the Great Northern Railway Co., the scene 
shifts to May 27, 1937. The place is the law 
Office of Thomas Sullivan in the city of Chi- 
cago. Those present were respondent and 
Thomas Sullivan, The subject matter is the 
purchase by Thomas Sullivan from respond- 
ent of stock in a finance company involving 
lands in Mexico. The company was organ- 


and others being the promoters and principal 
owners of said stock. It involved several 
thousands of acres of land in Mexico. Re- 
spondent acquired $55,000 worth of stock, 
paying part in cash and the rest representing 
commissions, as he testified. The testimony 
of former Senator Frazier, a heavy stock- 
holder, and by others is, that the stock is 
practically worthless, 


A conversation took place in Sullivan's 
law office on May 27, 1937. That was the 
day on which the Senator and Thomas 
Sullivan discussed the tax situation in 
the State of North Dakota. That was 
the day on which they discussed and fin- 
ally entered into a contract whereby Sul- 
livan bought $25,000 worth of Mexican 
land stock from Senator LANGER. 

Again reading from the committee re- 
port: 

In the course of the conversation in Sul- 
livan’s law office on May 27, 1937, there arose, 
according to the testimony of the respondent, 
to be found on page 605, a discussion as to 
the honesty and fairness of one William 
Lemke, and the respondent said: 

“Finally, I spoke up and said he was s0 
confident in Mr. Lemke's business ability 
and all that sort of thing. I had had some 
stock a long time that I was perfectly will- 
ing to sell at $25,000, and the upshot of it 
was that after some talk we drew up a con- 
tract on the 27th of May 1937, by which 
Mr. Sullivan bought $25,000 worth of that 
land, I might add that Mr. Sullivan is well 
fixed. He had donated money to the cam- 
paign funds in North Dakota and later had 
donated $4,000 in cash to Senator Nye’s cam- 
paign, and he was in that shape financially.” 


William Lemke was formerly a Repre- 
sentative from the State of North Da- 
kota. He ran against Senator LANGER at 
the last election in North Dakota. They 
had been friends at one time, and pres- 
sumably, still are. Perhaps they are not 
as close politically, as a result of the last 
election; but at any rate they were to- 
gether in the early time of the formation 
of the company which purchased the land 
referred to and issued the stock. 

Digressing for a moment from the 
committee report, it may be well at this 
time to say that Thomas Sullivan mar- 
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ried the stenographer of William Lemke. 
As I understand, she was a Very fine busi- 
nesswoman. 

Sullivan contended that he was relying 
upon her judgment a great deal in con- 
nection with the purchase of the stock 
because she had been familiar with it 
in the early days when Senator Langer 
and Lemke and Frazier and the others 
were interested in it. 

Referring again to the committee re- 
port— 

On page 608, hearing, the following colloquy 
occurred 

“Mr. MURPHY. I just want to ask you this 
question: Did the transaction with Mr. Sul- 
livan, or your sale to him of the stock in the 
Land Finance Co., have any relation whatever, 
or have anything to do with the Great North- 
ern Railway tax action? 

“Senator Lancer. No; he bought that stock 
in May 1937, and the board of equalization 
in 1937 met in the month of August—I do not 
have the exact day, but it was in August, any- 
how—and you will notice that when we met 
we raised that assessment of the Great North- 
ern Railway Co. 

“Mr. Murpuy. Raised it? 

“Senator Lancer. A little over $87,000.” 


The committee notes that— 


It is fair to say here that the Senator was 
talking about the increase in actual taxes 
and not in the assessment. 

The committee directs the attention of the 


Senate to the hearings on page 703, when re- 


spondent was being cross-examined by Attor- 
ney Burke. 


With reference to the answer made to 
the inquiry by Mr. Murphy, it is well to 
point out at this time to the Senate that 
the statement is true. As I said awhile 
ago, in 1937 the assessed valuation of the 
railroad stock of the Great Northern in 
North Dakota was increased $700,000, 
and that increase was made after the 
contract was entered into in Tommy Sul- 
livan’s office in May 1937. 

But it is significant to note, as I shall 
point out later, that the payment of the 
$25,000, or the greater portion of it, did 
not take place until the following year, 
when the assessed valuation was reduced. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Did the contract contain 
any express provision with reference to 
the time when the payments for the 
stock should be made? 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall get to that point 
in just a moment. 

Mr. WHITE. In other words, what I 
am asking is whether the payment to 
which the Senator now refers was made 
in accordance with the terms of the con- 
tract. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I recall, the provision 
of the contract was as follows: 

Payment of $5,000 on said stock is hereby 
acknowledged, and the balance is to be paid 
at periods not to exceed 6 months each, in 
equal installments of $5,000. 


I shall follow up that matter, I say to 
the Senator, and, I think, shall develop 
it in a logical manner. If I may be per- 
mitted to go on, I am sure I can do that; 
and if I do not do so I shall be glad to 
return to it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana, 
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Mr. WHEELER. What was the value 
of the stock? Does anyone know? 

Mr. LUCAS. Most of the testimony 
before the committee was that it had no 
value whatever. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am merely asking 
for information. I understood that they 
have a claim with the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. WHEELER. A claim for $1,000,000. 

Mr. LUCAS. More than that, I think. 

Mr. WHEELER. More than that? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. But they do have a 
claim? 

Mr. LUCAS. They do have a claim; 
and, as I recall, Lemke himself swore 
that the land was worth so much; and I 
have forgotten how much that is. 

Mr. WHEELER. _In other words, he 
swore that the land was worth over a 
million dollars. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have forgotten what it 
is. Let me ask the Senator from Utah if 
he recalls the amount. 

Mr. MURDOCK. My impression is 
that it was claimed to be worth over a 
million dollars. 

Mr. WHEELER. Without regard to 
that, let us suppose that the stock was 
worth a million dollars. Would the 
$25,000 that Sullivan paid be an exorbi- 
tant payment for the stock? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; but most of the in- 
formation is—Senator Lancer testified on 
that point, and we have the sworn state- 
ment of Mr. Lemke—that it was worth 
a million dollars. But, in my opinion, no 
one will testify, and I do not think even 
the Senator will say, that the land is 
basing what they are attempting to get 
or 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I will say now it is 
worth a lot more than a million dollars, 
and I will prove it as we go along. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will accept the amend- 
ment; and if the Senator can prove it, it 
will be at a variance with what is in the 
record. 

Former Senator Frazier testified that 
the stock was practically worthless; and 
other individuals so testified. Perhaps 
that point is not as important as other 
things that later followed in connection 
with the transaction. I shall show to the 
Senate how important it was when we 
get to the question of the transfer of the 
stock. 

The committee report continues as fol- 
lows: 

The committee directs the attention of the 
Senate to the hearings on page 703, when 
respondent was being cross-examined by At- 
torney Burke: 

Mr. Burke. Well, Mr. Sullivan was to do 
the paying, and did it, in accordance with the 
terms of the agreement. Did you deliver the 
500 shares of stock to him at that time? 

“Senator Lancer. No, sir; I still have all 
that stock; we simply have it on a 50-50 
basis. * 

“Mr, eee You never actually delivered 
any stock to Mr. Sullivan? 

“Senator Lancer. No, sir... + 

“Senator WET. There is nothing written 
showing that he has a half interest in the 
stock? 

“Senator Lancer. Absolutely nothing. 
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Senator WILEY. Was any receipt given? 

“Senator Lancer. For what? 

“Senator Wr. For the payment. 

“Senator Lancer. They were all by check. 

“Senator Witry. I mean, after the final pay- 
ment was made, was there any receipt? 

“Senator Lancer. No, sir; he just paid the 
money.” 

On page 705 of the hearings: 

“Mr. Burke. Did you consider the certifi- 
cates of stock of sufficient value to place them 
in a safety-deposit vault or other place of 
safekeeping? 

“Senator Lancer. I had them in my desk 
for a long, long time. 

“Mr. Burke. Where are they now? 

“Senator LANGER. I wish I knew; I do not 
know where they are now.” 

On page 706 of the hearings the following 
occurred: 

“Mr. BURKE. So, then, Mr. Sullivan, for his 
$25,000 in cash, acquired a half interest in 
approximately, or in $55,000 par value of the 
stock of that Land Finance Co., the stock 
not being presently available and nothing 
appearing on the records of the company to 
show that Mr. Sullivan has any interest what- 
ever? 

“Senator Lancer. That is exactly right. 

“Senator WILEY. Has he ever demanded the 
transfer of his interest? 

“Senator Lancer. No * * . 


Mr. Sullivan testified that he bought 
$25,000 worth of stock and he did not 
know what it was. He did not know 
what he was getting. He never received 
any receipt of any kind or character for 
the payment of the $25,000. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to ask about the 
contract. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad to have the 
Senator ask about it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Did the contract cover 
the situation, or did it not? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will get to that point 
now: 

Your committee directs the attention of 
the Senate to the contract that was drawn 
and signed by Attorney Thomas Sullivan and 
respondent in the former’s Chicago law office 
on May 27, 1937, part of same being as fol- 
lows: “payment of $5,000 on said stock is 
hereby acknowledged and the balance is to be 
paid at periods not to exceed 6 months each, 
in equal installments of $5,000.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was the mat- 
ter about which I desired to question the 
Senator. Where is the contract now? 
Was it kept by Sullivan or by Senator 
Lancer, or what does the evidence show 
about that? 

Mr. LUCAS. As I recall, a copy of the 
contract was introduced in the record. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How did the com- 
mittee obtain a copy of the contract? 

Mr. LUCAS. The investigators, as I 
recall, procured a copy of the contract 
from Sullivan when they interrogated 
him in his office in the city of Chicago. 
I think that is correct. At any rate, it is 
a matter of record. It does not make any 
difference whether it came from the Sen- 
ator or whether it came from Sullivan. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is there anything in 
the record to indicate that the transac- 
tion was not consummaied in a regular 
manner? 
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Mr. LUCAS. I have just finished relat- 
ing what happened to the stock. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand what 
happened to the stock, but I am talking 
about the original contract. Is there 
any evidence to cast suspicion that a fake 
agreement was about to be entered into 
between Mr. LANGER and Mr. Sullivan? 

Mr, LUCAS. I imagine that if the 
Senator bought $25,000 worth of stock he 
would want it delivered to him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am not so sure 
about that, if I could protect myself 
through an agreement. It would depend 
upon the contract. Let us take the view 
the Senator is taking: If I desired to 
steal $25,000, I certainly would not sign 
any contracts and I certainly would not 
accept a check payable to me in payment 
for the stock. It would be natural for 
one to try and cover his tracks. 

I am just wondering if the committee 
gave weight to the manner in which the 
contract was entered into and the meth- 
od in which payments were made. As I 
recall from a reading of the statement 
contained in the report, the last check 
paid to Senator Lancer was sent by him 
to some insurance company in payment 
of a debt he owed to it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish the Senator would 
not make my argument for me. I am 
trying to get through. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; but, as I have 
indicated, on several occasions, it all goes 
back to the proposition that the com- 
mittee has throughout its report, pre- 
sented conclusions rather than facts. 

Mr. LUCAS. What did the Senator 
want the committee to do? Did he want 
the committee merely to present the facts 
and to draw no conclusions or make no 
recommendations at all as to what 
should be done? Is that the way com- 
mittees act? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; the committee 
in its report should have given the facts, 
and upon such facts give its conclusions. 

Mr. LUCAS. It was not my under- 
standing, and it is not my understanding 
now, that when a committee goes into a 
case of this kind it is supposed to pre- 
sent merely facts. I shall not argue with 
the Senator from Louisiana about that 
matter, because we cannot agree, and 
never shall agree, on that point. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. .I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me ask the Senator 
if the matter of the sale of the stcck 
entered into the campaign in North Da- 
kota or was known by the people of 
North Dakota before it became known as 
a result of the committee’s investigations. 

Mr. LUCAS. There is no evidence that 
the people of North Dakota knew any- 
thing about the transaction. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is the Senator satisfied 
that the people of North Dakota did not 
know anything about the sale of the 
stock? 

Mr. LUCAS. I am satisfied that the 
people of North Dakota did not know 
anything about the details. They may 
have had some knowledge about some 
check or something issued by some insur- 
ance company; but, so far as the details 
of the matter are concerned, I do not 
think anyone in North Dakota knew ary- 
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thing about the details until the inves- 
tigators themselves found out about the 
transaction. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, does the Senator 
think the matter did not enter into the 
political campaign in any way? 

Mr. LUCAS. If my conclusions are 
correct, it could not have entered into it. 
Something may have been said, and, as 
I recall, the Senator from North Dakota 
himself said something about the check 
he gave to the insurance company—and 
I shall reach that point in a moment— 
having been sent to the insurance com- 
pany in Milwaukee, and that finally the 
insurance company sent this check to 
Fargo, N. Dak. The persons in Fargo, as 
I recall, gave out some information 
throughout the State in connection with 
that one check, which was the last one. 

So far as the first check was concerned, 
so far as the contract was concerned, so 
far as the delivery of the stock was con- 
cerned, so far as the $25,000 was con- 
cerned, and what it was for, I am positive 
that those questions were not discussed 
throughout the State of North Dakota 
during the campaign. 

I do not believe they were, and I do 
not think there is any evidence that 
shows they were. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 4 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me ask a ques- 
tion. Sullivan is an attorney in the city 
of Chicago, is he not, connected with 
some commission there or holding some 
office there? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know; he has 
been around a good deal. I think the 
Senator from Montana knows him. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; Iknow him. He 
appeared before one of the subcommit- 
tees of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LUCAS. He is a good lawyer. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have forgotten 
what the case was, but he came before 
the committee and testified for the rail- 
roads with reference to some piece of 
legislation that was then pending. 

Let me say to the Senator, because of 
the fact that I happen to be one who has 
never supported Mr. Lancer in his races 
in North Dakota, but, on the contrary, I 
gave out a statement for Mr. Nye, and I 
gave out a statement for Senator 
Frazier 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish the Senator would 
not take my time for a speech along that 
line. I desire to proceed. 

Mr. WHEELER. I shall let the Sena- 
tor proceed. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Mon- 
tana will have ample time, and I wish 
he would not talk about the campaigns 
in North Dakota, and how much he did 
for Senator Nye, and how much he did 
for others. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator is 
touchy about it, I will not refer to it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not touchy; I am 
tired, and I want to get along. 

Mr. WHEELER. Very well; but the 
trouble is the Senator gets very touchy 
when anybody asks any questions. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not so touchy as is 
the Senator from Montana when he has 
an important matter before the Senate. 
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Mr. WHEELER. All I want to do is 
to ask the Senator for some facts. If he 
does not want to answer as to them, it is 
‘all right with me. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will be glad to yield, but 
the Senator started off on a tirade. 

Mr. WHEELER. I did not start off on 
a tirade. 

Mr. LUCAS. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr. WHEELER. I simply was making 
the statement that I was not one of those 
who had ever supported Mr. LANGER. 
There is, however, a question in my mind, 
and I wanted to know the facts. I have 
said repeatedly that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, if there is proper evidence indi- 
cating wrong in this case, then, I would 
not vote for Mr. Lancer, but, on the 
other hand, I feel that we ought to see 
that he gets a fair hearing, and I think 
it would be a dangerous precedent to 
throw a Senator out of the Senate on 
something that took place 20 years ago. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, we are dis- 
cussing now a transaction which occurred 
in 1937. Let me say to the Senator, with 
respect to his reference to happenings of 
20 years ago, that I agree with him on 
that question. I have stated repeatedly 
that if we go back 20 years, and take any 
isolated case, I would certainly agree 
with the Senator that not a single one of 
them would be sufficient to exclude Sen- 
ator LaN ER from the Senate. The only 
thing the committee has attempted to do 
is to lay down a pattern made up of one 
case after another over a long period of 
time, culminating in the case we are now 
discussing. We find that these moral 
turpitude charges, even those of long ago, 
have woven themselves into a pattern 
of moral] turpitude up to 1940. 

Mr. WHEELER. Now, let me ask the 
Senator another question. I am not fa- 
miliar with this. What was the date 
when the taxes were reduced on the 
Great Northern Railroad? 

Mr. LUCAS. The date the taxes were 
reduced on the Great Northern Railroad 
was 1938. They were raised $700,000 in 
1937 and reduced in 1938 over $3,000,000. 

Mr. WHEELER. Now let me ask if 
that was not during the years of the de- 
pression when the Great Northern Rail- 
road was taking a terrific loss, along with 
the other railroads throughout the coun- 
try? 

Mr. LUCAS. The only thing I can say 
about that is—— 

Mr. WHEELER. Is not what I have 
Said true? 

Mr. LUCAS. Ido not know that there 
was a greater depression in 1937 than 
in 1936. I do not know about the exact 
extent of depression in those States; I 
am not sure about it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me ask another 
question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. LUCAS. I have yielded to the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Every member of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee knows 
that the railroads were complaining bit- 
terly because their taxes were too high? 

Mr. LUCAS. They have always done 
that. 

Mr. WHEELER. I know; but particu- 
larly has that been true during the last 
few years; and the Government of the 
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United States, by direction of the Presi- 
dent, appointed committee after commit- 
tee for the purpose of investigating the 
railroad situation in order to try to help 
the railroads. What I am trying to get 
at is that the taxes of the Great Northern 
Railroad were increased in 1936 and 1937. 
9 5 LUCAS. They were increased in 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In August 1937, after 
the contract was entered into with Sulli- 
van in May, and under the administra- 
tion of Senator Lancer, the railroad valu- 
ation of the Great Northern Railroad was 
increased over the 1936 valuation by 
$700,000. 

Mr. WHEELER. Was that after the 
contract was entered into? 

Mr. MURDOCK. That was after the 
contract with Mr. Sullivan was entered 
into. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In 1938 the valua- 
tion of the Great Northern Railroad was 
decreased, but I think the Senator will 
agree with me that in the biennium 1937- 
38 of Senator Lancer’s administration 
the Great Northern Railroad, according 
to the records. submitted by the Indus- 
trial Commission of North Dakota, paid 
$136,000 more in taxes than it paid in the 
biennium preceding his administration? 

Mr. WHEELER. Were the taxes sub- 
sequently reduced, or did they remain 
the same after Mr. Lancer went out of 
office? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know what hap- 
pened in 1939, but the record will prob- 
ably show. 

Mr. WHEELER. It seems to me that 
is very important. 

Mr. MURDOCK, If the Senator will 
permit me, let me say they were increased 
in 1939, but not very much. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then, it appears 
that the taxes paid by the Great North- 
ern Railroad during Governor LANGER’S 
administration were increased $136,000. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does not the Senator 
mean in 1937? 

Mr. WHEELER. According to the 
statement of the Senator from Utah 
in the 2 years 1957-38 the taxes of the 
Great Northern Railroad were increased 
by $136,000. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Over the taxes paid 
in the biennium immediately preceding. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me ask a further 
question. Mr. Lancer went out of office 
in what year? 

Mr. LUCAS. In 1938. 

Mr. WHEELER. Were the taxes on 
the Great Northern Railroad increased 
after he went out of office or were they 
decreased? 

Mr. LUCAS. Icannot tell the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. It seems to me that 
is extremely important. , 

Mr. LUCAS. It may be from the Sen- 
ator’s angle. 

Mr. WHEELER. Not from my angle, 
for I have no angle. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator will 
yield to me, I believe I can give the 
information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield; and if so, to 
whom? 
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Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah to answer the question. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the record 
shows that in 1939, after Senator LANGER 
went out of office as Governor, and Mr. 
Gray, who was supposed to have wanted 
an increase to $4,000,000 during the Lan- 
ger administration, became the tax com- 
missioner of North Dakota, there was an 
increase of about $900,000 in the valua- 
tion of the Great Northern Railroad. 

Mr. LUCAS. That was in 1939. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. So, there was an in- 
crease of about $900,000? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; there was an 
increase of $900,000. 

Mr. WHEELER. I happen to know 
that in many of the States, including, I 
think, my own State, the taxes on the 
railroads were decreased during that pe- 
riod because of the general complaint 
throughout the country of the low earn- 
ings of the railroads. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I shall 
proceed with reading from the report. 

Your committee directs the attention of 
the Senate to the contract that was drawn— 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I could not hear all the 
Senator said on this point, but on page 
39 of the committee report there will be 
found the following statement: 

Final reduction in the appraised value for 
taxation of the railroad company’s property 
was not made until August 26, 1938. It 
would not have been made but for the votes 
of Governor Lancer and his appointee, Owen 
T. Owen (hearings, pp. 597 599; LANGER’S ex- 
hibit 115, pp. 82-83). 


Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator from 
Vermont for that contribution. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether the committee took 
any evidence on the point. My recollec- 
tion is that in all the Northwestern 
States, and a great many other States 
throughout the Union, in 1938, because of 
the low income of the railroads, taxes 
were reduced by the State boards of 
equalization. The railroads, particularly 
the Northern Pacific and the Milwaukee, 
depended on shipments of wheat, and 
there was a drought in the western sec- 
tion of the country, and a very serious 
depression, which affected the railroads 
materially. Has the Senator any testi- 
mony with reference to other States re- 
ducing taxes on the railroads, or the val- 
uation of the railroads during that period 
of time? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is speaking 
of the entire Northwest, and he talks 
about what other States did. Obviously 
what one State might do in regard to 
reduction of taxes might not be what 
another State would do. As I under- 
stand, the railroads were assessed as a 
system, and then the assessment was ap- 
portioned among the various States. 
What the rate of taxation may be in 
North Dakota, and what the railroads 
would have to pay in taxes in the mu- 
nicipalities, counties, cities, and so forth, 
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may be altogether different from what 
they might have to pay in Montana. 
I am making the point as to the total 
amount of taxes saved in 1938 by the 
Great Northern Railroad Company, in 
line with the argument I have made. 
The testimony is that it was around 
$150,000; and there is a discrepancy upon 
that point. On the basis of the $150,000 
they saved in North Dakota, in Montana 
they might have saved more, or they 
might have saved less, even though the 
rate of equalization was the same. I 
was chairman of the tax commission in 
my State for 2 years, and as I under- 
stand it, the total amount of taxes paid 
all depends—at least it does in my 
State—upon the rates fixed in the vari- 
ous municipalities. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. For what it is 
worth, I might state to the Senator from 
Illinois that in 1937 and half of 1938 I 
was assistant attorney general of the 
State of Idaho, and as such was attorney 
for the State board of equalization. As 
I recall, in that year we reduced the 
valuation of the Union Pacific Railroad 
for taxation purposes approximately 11 
percent, and of the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific as high as 20 per- 
cent, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. LUCAS: What year was that? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. 1937 and half 
of 1938. 

Mr. LUCAS. That proves my point. 
In other words, in North Dakota in 1937 
the taxes were raised, while in 1937 in 
the Senator’s State they were reduced. 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. In 1937 we re- 
duced the valuation of the Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific by 20 percent. 

Mr. LUCAS. In 1937? 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Yes; that was 
reduction in valuation. I recall that 
very distinctly. 

Mr. LUCAS. It proves the argument 
Iam making—that what happens in one 
State is not applicable to what may hap- 
pen in another State. In other words, in 
the Senator’s State, in 1937, taxes were 
reduced 11 percent, or whatever the fig- 
ure was, while in the State of North 
Dakota, under Governor LANGER, they 
were increased. 

Mr. WHEELER and Mr. ELLENDER 
addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does not the Senator 
think it is significant, however, that they 
were reduced because of the low incomes? 
If I am wrong, I want the Senator to 
correct me. After this contract with 
Thomas Sullivan for the $25,000 was 
signed, as a matter of fact, the taxes of 
the Great Northern during that period of 
time were raised by $36,000? 

Mr. LUCAS. It is very significant. 

Mr. WHEELER. My recollection is that 
in all the other States the valuations of 
the railroads were reduced during that 
period—in 1938. Is not that correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know. I think 
the Senator is going to become slightly 
mixed when he gets to the facts as to 
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what happened in 1937 and 1938, so far 
as other States are concerned. I will put 
the figures in the RECORD. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think it is impor- 
tant to ascertain what took place in other 
States, because it does have a bearing 
upon the question as to whether or not 
the taxes should have been reduced. I 
do know that there was some talk in the 
newspapers to the effect that North 
Dakota was raising the taxes of the rail- 
roads unduly high during that period of 
time as compared with what was happen- 
ing in other States. 

Mr. LUCAS: The Senator is more 
familiar with that section of the coun- 
try than am I. I do not recall any state- 
ment of that kind, and naturally I would 
not know. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 


challenge the statement in the minority 
report, on page 31, where it is stated that 
the entire amount of taxes paid by the 
Great Northern Railroad in 1935 and 
1936 was $2,378,485, and in 1937 and 1938 
$2,515,209 was paid by the same com- 
pany, or a difference of $136,724? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will not challenge it, 
and I will not accept it. I just do not 
know. I will say to the Senator that I 
will look at the evidence. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the record 
show to what extent the Great Northern 
Railroad benefited by any reductions 
which may have been made as alleged 
in these charges preferred against Sen- 
ator LANGER? 

Mr. LUCAS. I think the evidence 
shows, insofar as the committee is con- 
cerned, that the Great Northern bene- 
fited to the extent of $150,000 in 1938. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If your statement is 
correct, then the minority report figures 
are wrong, are they not? 

Mr, LUCAS. You can get many state- 
ments up in North Dakota on tax mat- 
ters. as you can on every other question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am wondering 
what effort, if any, did the committee 
make in ascertaining whether or not the 
Great Northern benefited. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have told the Senator 
what I understood the facts to be, and 
that is all I can say. If I am wrong 
about this, I want to be corrected; but if 
Iam not mistaken Mr, Gray, of the com- 
mission, testified before the inyestigators 
that when the State of North Dakota 
reduced the assessed valuation of the 
properties of the Great Northern in 
North Dakota in 1938, the Great North- 
ern saved $150,000 in taxes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. For what year? 

Mr. LUCAS. 1938. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Senator LANGER was 
not Governor, was he? 

Mr. LUCAS. I think he was Governor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. He was Governor 
then? 

Mr. LUCAS. I think so. The Sen- 
ator 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am just seeking 
information, that is all. The Senator 
seems to become angry every time I ask 
a question. If he does not want me to 
ask any questions, all he has to do is to 
say so, and I will not interrupt him. 
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Mr. LUCAS. I think that is uncalled 
for from the Senator from Louisiana. II 
there is anyone who has been fair and 
tolerant with other Senators in connec- 
tion with this important question it has 
been the Senator from Illinois. I doubt 
that any Senator could have been more 
patient than I have been, especially with 
the Senator from Louisiana, considering 
the many immaterial and small questions 
which he has attempted to inject into 
this debate from time to time, none of 
them having any particular bearing on 
the question at issue. No real question 
has the Senator ever raised in connec- 
tion with the whole debate. Now I shall 
not yield to him any further. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me to pin down a 
date—— 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The record shows that 
Senator Lancer’s term as Governor ran 
from January 1937 to January 1939. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to get on 
with my argument for just a moment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was just going to ask 
one question to get the dates clear, be- 
fore the Senator proceeds. As I under- 
stand, the contract for sale of this stock 
was made in 1937? 

Mr. LUCAS. May 27, 1937. 

Mr. AIKEN. And the increased ap- 
praisal of the Great Northern Railroad 
took place in August of the same year? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. The big depression of the 
railroads struck in October 1937? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know when the 
big depression struck. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think that is common 
knowledge, is it not? 

Mr. LUCAS. It may be. The Senator 
lives up in Vermont, and he may know 
what the condition was out in the West; 
I do not know. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it is common 
knowledge that the depression struck in 
October 1937, and in the following year 
there was a reduction in the railroad ap- 
praisals. I wish to say that I know that 
in some States where there was no reduc- 
tion in the appraisal—and this may ap- 
ply to Illinois, and it may not—there was 
a reduction in the rate, such as there 
was in my own State of Vermont, where 
the rate was reduced as soon as the legis- 
lature had an opportunity. 

Mr. LUCAS. I doubt that we can com- 
pare New England with States like North 
and South Dakota and the other Western 
States. I do not think Senators would 
want to do that. There could be a long 
argument, if we should get into a com- 
parison between New England and the 
Northwest, and I do not want to get into 
that question. 

Mr. AIKEN. We all realize that the 
great railroad depression started in 1937, 
and some States gave relief by reducing 
the appraisals, and others by reducing 
the rates. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. He 
is very helpful. 

I now read from the report: 

Your committee directs the attention of 
the Senate to the contract that was drawn 
and signed by Attorney Thomas Sullivan and 
respondent in the former's Chicago law of- 
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fice on May 27, 1937, part of same being as 
follows. 


A great many questions have been 
asked of the Senator from Illinois about 
this contract and about the increase in 
the valuation of the railroad stock after 
the contract was made, and I am glad 
the questions were asked. Senators seem 
to think it was very significant. I want 
the Members of the Senate to listen to 
this part of the contract: 


payment of $5,000 on said stock is hereby 
acknowledged and the balance is to be paid 
at periods not to exceed 6 months each, in 
equal installments of $5,000. 

The committee further points out that the 

_ respondent lays particular emphasis upon the 
fact that this contract was made before the 
State board of equalization raised the tax 
assessment in 1937 of the Great Northern 
Railway Co. some $700,000 over what it was 
the previous year. But it is more than sig- 
nificant that if Mr. Thomas Sullivan was the 
man of unlimited means as was testified to 
by respondent, that only $5,000 was paid on 
the date the contract was made. 

It is a sad commentary upon the business 
acumen of a lawyer with the ability of 
Thomas Sullivan to take such a gamble in 
what seems to your committee to be worthless: 
stock. It seems more than strange that Sulli- 
van never demanded the stock, never asked for 
its transfer, apparently was disinterested in 
seeing that his valuable property came into 
his own possession. But the most significant 
thing of all, in the opinion of your committee, 
lies in the fact that in 1938 there was a reduc- 
tion in the assessed valuation of the railroad 
property belonging to the Great Northern 
Railway Co. in the State of North Dakota in 
the sum of $3,000,000, and 15 days before that 
reduction was made by the board of equal- 
ization the final check for this worthless 
stock was paid by Sullivan to the respondent. 
It is no small amount. It is in the sum of 
$12,475. 

Now follows another strange and rather 
unusual situation involving the cashing of 
this check. Respondent had borrowed on his 
life-insurance policies various sums of money. 
On August 13. 1938, there was due $8,046.13. 
When he received this check from Thomas 
Sullivan on that date, he immediately sent 
the same to the insurance company at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., asking that his loans be paid 
in full and the check drawn in his behalf for 
the balance. This request was complied with 
by the insurance company. They enclosed 
the receipt for the total amount due on the 
loans and the policies themselves, enclosed 
the loan agreements, which had been can- 
celed, and also their check payable to the 
order of respondent in the sum of $4,428.87, 
which was due and owing him because of this. 
Copy of the insurance letter and receipts are 
records in this matter. 

Your committee further calls attention to 
the evidence on page 704 of the hearing: 

“Senator WIr. 1 mean, after the final 
payment was made, was there any receipt? 

“Senator LANGER. No, sir; he just paid the 
money. 

“Senator Writer. Where was the final pay- 
ment made; in St. Paul? 

“Senator Lancer. It was made in St. Paul.” 


Mr. President, here is the completion of 
this very unusual transaction between 
Thomas Sullivan and the respondent. A 
few days before the $3,000,000 was lumped 
off of the Great Northern Railroad’s tax 
valuation, we find that this final check 
for more than $12,000 was paid to Senator 
Lancer in St. Paul, Minn., for this worth- 
less stock, stock upon which no certifi- 
cates had ever been delivered. As 
Thomas Sullivan himself testified, he 
never even asked for this stock. He ap- 
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parently cared nothing about these “val- 
uable” possessions. Even when he paid 
the last check of $12,000 there was no 
demand made by Thomas Sullivan that 
the certificates for this Mexican land 
stock be turned over to him. And why 
was it this check was sent to Milwaukee, 
Wis., in that form? What would be the 
usual and customary business procedure 
when a check of that kind was received? 
A businessman would have deposited it 
to his own account at the bank, and then 
would have drawn a check for the amount 
due and owing the insurance company 
on the loans he had made from it. In 
other words, the whole transaction in 
connection with the $25,000 purchase 
from the beginning to the end is marked 
by a round-about course of action. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LUCAS. Not at present. I refuse 
to yield for a moment. 

The record in this case is a complete blank 
as to what value Thomas Sullivan received 
in exchange for the $25,000 he paid to the 
respondent, then Governor of North Dakota. 
The actions of respondent and Thomas Sulli- 
van, as disclosed by their own testimony, are 
vague and uncertain as to the real motives 
prompting the philanthropic and charitable 
attitude of Mr. Sullivan. 


Mr. President, even if the stock had 
been delivered, even if this transacticn 
had been open and above board, I say 
it is a questionable course of conduct for 
the Governor of a State to enter into a 
contract with an old friend who he knows 
is the special attorney for a great rail- 
road company and for other public 
utility companies operating in that par- 
ticular State. Especially is it significant 
that “Tommy” Sullivan was the attorney 
for these utility companies and the rail- 
road company only during the years 1937 
and 1938. No Senators, no lawyer of the 
reputation and the financial ability of 
“Tommy” Sullivan would pay out 25,000 
cold dollars without getting evidence of 
some return therefor. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? | 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Did the committee make 
any effort to ascertain whether this 
$25,000 paid by Mr. Sullivan was 
charged back to the railroad, and 
whether the railroad in any respect re- 
imbursed Sullivan for the expenditure? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not believe the evi- 
dence shows that. 

Mr. WHITE. Then on the record, Sul- 
livan, out of $40,000 he was to receive 
from the railroad in 2 years of time, 
paid out $25,000 on his own responsi- 
bility, so that he had a net salary for 
those 2 years of $15,000? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; that is correct. He 
never appeared as a record attorney for 
the railroad company in North Dakota 
at any time during the years 1937 and 
1938. 

Mr. WHITE. What is in my mind is 
that if Sullivan was acting for the rail- 
road in this transaction, there must be 
somewhere in the records of the Great 
Northern Railroad Co. evidence of the 
repayment to Sullivan of the amount, 
and if there is no such record, it almost 
leaves a presumption that Sullivan was 
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acting in his own behalf, and was specu- 
lating, possibly, in this Mexican land. I 
do not know whether that is true or not. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Illinois that I go into this 
question with an open mind. I read the 
testimony yesterday very carefully. I 
was not here yesterday I was in Detroit. 
I fear my good friend, the Senator from 
Illinois, has adopted too much of a 
prosecution complex. I think he might 
well adopt a more judicial attitude in the 
presentation of this most important case. 
I appeal to him, as the servant of the 
Senate. to endeavor to get out of the 
prosecutor frame of mind. He is pre- 
senting a matter which is going to be very 
difficult for me to determine, and I am 
obliged to rely on him to a great extent. 

Now laying that aside 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator let me 
answer that? 

Mr.BROWN. Certainly. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is the first 
one who has complained very much 
about my presentation of the case. In 
fact several Senators have come to me 
and said, “Senator Lucas, how can you be 
so patient, as you were yesterday, in con- 
nection with the questions and answers 
that came to you?“ I certainly have 
tried to be fair. I think occasionally in 
the heat of the debate we may say some- 
thing we should not say. I said some- 
thing a moment ago to the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] which proba- 
bly I should not have said. I have stood 
here for a couple of days and taken pun- 
ishment from the brilliant men who are 
around me. I am simply a humble boy 
from the farm, and it is a little difficult 
for me to stand here and take it without 
occasionally rising up in my wrath. 

Mr. BROWN. IJ appreciate that. 

Mr. LUCAS. I certainly want to apol- 
ogize to the Senator from Michigan, be- 
cause he is the last man in the Senate— 
and I say this with all sincerity—whom I 
would want to offend. Let me say to the 
Senator that if, in his estimation, I have 
adopted the role of a prosecutor, I can 
sincerely regret it, because in the begin- 
ning I told the Senate clearly that I was 
not here on the floor in the role of a pros- 
ecutor, but I stood here as a defender of 
the integrity of the United States Sen- 
ate. In order to do that I am com- 
pelled to take a position and make argu- 
ment upon the points presented. I am 
here attempting to defend the integrity 
of the United States Senate. That is the 
way in which I want to appear. I have 
thought all along that I have been fairly 
charitable in attempting to answer ques- 
tions. Perhaps I have not been. Per- 
haps I should have yielded to a greater 
extent. With the full realization that 
the case is a lengthy one, I was hoping 
to get along with it. Yet, at the same 
time I do not underestimate the very se- 
rious responsibility of each and every 
Senator, which I mentioned at the begin- 
ning of my argument. 

Mr. BROWN. I thank the Senator for 
that statement. As he knows he is one 
of my favorite Senators. I am rising for 
information. I think the transactions 
which have just been discussed under 
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subdivision X, the railroad-tax reduction 
charge, certainly throw a great deal of 
suspicion upon the actions of the Senator 
from North Dakota. Let me say that 
the suspicions are strong; yet I doubt in 
my own mind that there is very much 
proof of the allegations. 

I rose for the purpose of asking sub- 
stantially the same question the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. WHITE] asked. Funds 
were available for the committee. The 
investigators were evidently very able 
men: Was any attempt made to find 
from the books or records of the rail- 
roads—which I understand are open and 
public—any trace of the $25,000, or any 
sum whatsoever, which Mr. Sullivan 
might have used in connection with the 
alleged attempt to bribe the Governor of 
North Dakota? 

Mr. LUCAS. Candidly speaking, let 
me say to the Senator that I doubt that 
there is any record which shows any par- 
ticipation on the part of the railroad 
company in connection with this $25,000 
transaction. A moment ago I started to 
discuss it with the investigator, when the 
Senator called my attention to the fact 
that I was paying no attention to him. 
I should like to have an opportunity to 
read Doherty’s statement in the record. 
It is brief. If I may read it overnight, I 
can give the Senator a little better an- 
swer. 

There are something like 4,600 pages of 
testimony taken by the investigators, 
plus about 700 pages of public hearings. 
Of course, it is impossible for me to re- 
member everything. 

Mr. BROWN. I appreciate that. I 


thank the Senator. 
WHEELER. Mr. President, will 


Mr. . 
the Senator vield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WREELER. Does the evidence 
show what Senator Lancer paid for the 
stock when he bought it? 

Mr. LUCAS. Par value, which I think 
was $25 a share. 

Mr. WHEELER. So he originally paid 
approximately $25,000 for the stock; is 
that correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. He paid par value. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. TUNNELL. My recollection is 
that the record shows that Senator 
Lancer paid part in cash and part in com- 
missions. I think that is the language. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think that is correct. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator from 
Utah [Mi. Murpock] tells me that he 
paid $55,000 for it. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is, in commissions 
and cash. 

Mr. WHEELER. What is meant by 
commissions? 

Mr. LUCAS. As I remember, Senator 
LANGER was one of the organizers of the 
company, and he helped to sell the stock 
to various individuals. 

Mr. WHEELER. If he paid $50,000 or 
$55,000 for it, he sold half of it to Sulli- 
van for $25,000; is that correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. TUNNELL. As I remember, the 
corporation was organized about 1908, 
and had never paid a dividend. The 
stock had been cast around, and Senator 
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Lancer said that he did not know where 
it was at the time of the hearing. No 
attention was paid to the stock certifi- 
cates. It was just an old, worthless 
corporation. 

Mr. WHEELER. It owned consider- 
able land in Mexico. 

Mr. TUNNELL. The stock had never 
shown any value, and Senator LANGER 
had never paid any attention to the 
certificates, and did not know where they 
were when the hearing was held. 

Mr. WHEELER. Many persons have 
bought land in Mexico with the idea of 
making money. Some of them are still 
holding it. 

Mr. TUNNELL. And many of them 
did not make money, as was the case in 
this instance. 

Mr. WHEELER. Some of them have 
filed claims, and expect to make money 
out of the land. I do not think they will, 
but some of them think they will. 

Mr. TUNNELL. We had something of 
that sort before the Foreign Relations 
Committee a few days ago; but only a 
small fraction of the claims was recog- 
nized by the Government. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 3 

Mr. ELLENDER. A few moments ago 
the Senator was discussing the last check 
which was sent to Senator LANGER. Did 
the committee check up to find out 
whether or not that check was for the 
amount then due? 

Mr. LUCAS. It is my understanding 
that it was the final payment, being in 
the amount of twelve-thousand-odd 
dollars. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did the contract say 
anything about interest? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not believe it did. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Was the final check 
made to the order of Senator LANGER? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know whether 
or not it was made directly to Senator 
Lancer. I think it was. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the record show 
how it came about that the check was 
sent to the insurance company? Did 
Senator Lancer authorize that? 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understand the evi- 
dence, Senator Lancer owed some $8,000 
on an insurance policy, and he sent the 
check for $12,000 directly to Milwaukee, 
Wis., and asked the insurance company 
to return the balance to him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Then the check came 
from Sullivan to Senator LANGER, and 
went from Senator Lancer to the insur- 
ance company? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And the check was 
payable to Senator LANGER? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. With reference to 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware said, I believe the record dis- 
closes that Senator Lancer testified that 
his desk had been broken into and that 
the stock certificates, together with some 
other papers, were missing when he next 
saw the desk. As I recall, in answer to a 
question as to where the stock was, he 
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said, “I wish I knew.” My purpose in 
asking the Senator from Illinois that 
question is so as not to leave in the 
record the impression that the stock cer- 
tificates were thrown around and care- 
lessly lost. If I am in error about the 
record on that point, I hope the Sen- 
ator will correct me. 

Mr.LUCAS. The Senator is nearly cor- 
rect. I have already read the testimony 
into the record. Let me read it again. 
This is the testimony of Senator LANGER, 
found on page 705 of the hearings: 


Mr. Burke. Did you consider the certifi- 
cates of stock of sufficient value to place 
them in a safety deposit vault or other place 
of safekeeping? es 

Senator Lancer. I had them in my desk 
for a long, long time. 

Mr. BURKE. Where are they now? 

Senator Lancer. I wish I knew; I do not 
know where they are now. 


There was never any effort on the part 
of Senator Lancer to obtain duplicate 
certificates for the lost stock. Sullivan 
never made any demand in connection 
with the transfer of either the originals 
or any duplicate certificates which might 
have been issued at a regular meeting of 
the corporation wherein a matter of that 
kind could be discussed and settled. 

Mr. President, I now turn to page 68 
of the committee report, to discuss the 
last charge of moral turpitude. I in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to the 
middle of page 68, whereat reference is 
made to the sale of North Dakota munici- 
pal, county, and State bonds by one 
V. W. Brewer and one named Gregory 
Brunk, operating under the name of 
V. W. Brewer Co. I think I can best 
inform the Senate by again reading from 
the report, which sets out the facts as 
the committee understands them: 


As heretofore shown, the respondent was 
Governor of North Dakota during the years 
1937 and 1938. Respondent was a close friend 
of one V. W Brewer, a bond broker of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., who had been engaged in the 
bond business in the Dakotas for more than 
20 years, first as a local representative and 
later free lancing for himself Respondent 
was also a close and intimate friend of one 
Gregory Brunk of Des Moines, Iowa, who was 
a partner of V. W. Brewer, operating under 
the firm name and style of V. W. Brewer Co. 
Brunk was also the sole owner of the Realty 
Holding Co., a corporation of Des Moines, 
Iowa, which had a capital stock of $100. 

The evidence shows that Brunk had been a 
friend of Senator LANGER over a long period of 
years, first meeting him at a farmers’ conven- 
tion at Des Moines, back in 1930. Thereafter 
Senator LANGER employed Brunk in a legal 
way for the first time. The nature of the em- 
ployment had to do with a claim of attorney’s 
fees from an Indian. Brunk was an intimate 
friend and attorney of one Milo Reno, who 
was the spearhead in the Farm Holiday Asso- 
ciation, in which respondent played an im- 
portant role, and the evidence shows that the 
three of them were together upon many 
occasions. 

During the trial of respondent on the first 
conspiracy charge, Brunk solicited funds 
through the Republican National Committee 
for his defense and according to Brunk's testi- 
mony, he raised $5,000, and that he also gave 
his own check to the respondent for $1,000 
for his defense. When asked why he gave 
his check for $1,000 he stated, “Well, I did 
not have unmixed motives in that. I was 
dealing at that time with Milo Reno, who, I 
believe, was on the right side of an economic 
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problem, and I was dealing for myself with 
my hope of future relations in life.” It was 
not a simple answer. 

Brunk further testified that he spent 3 or 
4 days in the public library during the trial 
of LANGER, conferring with him frequently 
but at no time did he see the attorneys of 
record for LANGER, and apparently the attor- 
neys of record did not know of Brunk's pres- 
ence in Bismarck, N. Dak. 

During the aforesaid intimate relationship 
between Gregory Brunk and Governor LANGER 
the evidence shows that Brewer, his bond 
partner, was doing a land office bond business 
in the State of North Dakota. It is well to 
say at this point that Brunk found Brewer 
back in 1934 at a time when Brewer had 
failed to sell to the Twin City banking fra- 
ternity of Minneapolis. Minn., rural credit 
bonds. Brunk testified that the disappoint- 
ment of Brewer in failing to make the dis- 
position of these bonds so affected Brunk that 
he invited Brewer to his home in Des Moines 
for a conference and kept him there for about 
3 weeks. They sat down in Brunk's office 
canvassing what Brewer had cone and where 
there was an opportunity for a service to be 
rendered, and how to go about doing it. Fol- 
lowing this strange and unusual meeting of 
these two bond salesmen, they later entered 
into a partnership known as the V. W. Brewer 
Co. hereinabove mentioned. 

As was stated above, Brewer was thorough- 
ly acquainted with the bond situation in 
North Dakota. It was not, however, until 

1937 and 1938 that he and his partner, Brunk, 

started to reap enormous profits. Prior to 
that time we found Brewer occasionally 
financially destitute. There seems to be a 
cogent reason for this lucrative business in 
the years 1937 and 1938. First, Brewer was 
instrumental in contacting the county 
commissioners in various counties in North 
Dakota, whose obligations in the nature of 
anticipation warrants, certificates of indebt- 
edness, bonds, and other obligations were a 
serious financial problem. There can be no 
dispute about Brewer doing yeoman service 
in connection with the reorganization of the 
fiscal structure of the various counties that 
were in financial distress. His refunding 
operations consisted in the collection and 
payment of all the outstanding indebtedness 
through refunding bonds. After this impor- 
tant preliminary work was accomplished, it 
became necessary for Brewer to find a market 
for these bonds. The easy manner in which 
Brewer was able to dispose of all these bonds 
at a tremendous profit through the Bank of 
North Dakota, then managed by Frank A. 
Vogel, Lancrr’s long-time political and inti- 
mate friend, is, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, the beginning of a transaction involv- 
ing moral turpitude of the respondent, which 
was consummated in the sale of his land to 
Brunk, which will hereinafter be discussed 
in detail. 

Evidence further shows that when the re- 
spondent became Governor of the State of 
North Dakota he demoted a man by the name 
of Stangler, who had been with the bank as 
manager thereof for a great number of years. 
He appeared before the committee. His de- 
meanor, his testimony, and his background 
indicated he was a man fully qualified to 
carry on the business and all the problems 
of a large financial institution such as the 
State Bank of North Dakota. 

After Stangler was demoted, one Frank A. 
Vogel was placed at the head of this tremen- 
dous financial institution. The evidence 
shows that Vogel had been an unsuccessful 
banker of a small bank at Cold Harbor, 
N. Dak., same having been liquidated during 
the crash. 

It is well to point out that under the laws 
of Nortt Dakota the State Bank of North Da- 
kota, as well as other State institutions, had 
the power to negotiate and purchase direct 
bonds issued by the various counties of that 
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State, and that upon at least three occasions 
where the county commissioners attempted 
to sell the bonds direct to the bank or to the 
State institutions, over which the respondent 
had veto power, there was a refusal upon 
the part of the State bank or State institu- 
tions to buy said bonds. But in those cases 
the evidence shows that later on, after Brewer 
had purchased these bonds from the counties 
at a discount, he was able to sell to the 
bank, or some of the other State institutions, 
these very same bonds for par value. 


Mr. President, that is an important 
piece of evidence in connection with this 
very important transaction. 


It is apparent from the evidence that 
Brewer used the State Bank of North Dakota 
to finance these transactions. In other words, 
Brewer would arrange with the bank for the 
disposition of the county bonds between the 
date that the bonds were authorized and the 
fiscal delivery of the bonds to the bank. 
Thereupon the bank, upon delivery, would 
credit the county with the price Brewer had 
paid for them and deliver to Brewer the dif- 
ference between that and the par value or 
better, which was the profit made by Brewer. 
In other words, Brewer was able to make these 
profits without any outlay of his own finances 
or without making any other financial ar- 
rangement. It should be noted that the State 
Bank of North Dakota is the fiscal agent of 
all State institutions and counties. It is man- 
datory upon the counties and the State insti- 
tutions that they deposit their funds in this 
State bank. 

It is fair to state that the first bond issue 
purchased by Brunk and Brewer was from the 
commissioners of the county of Morton in 
the sum of $300,000. In this case Brunk and 
Brewer bought from the counties the floating 
debt at par. They arranged with the Central 
National Bank & Trust Co., of Des Moines, 
Iowa, this being 7-percent paper, to buy that 
paper at par and accrued nterest in bundles 
as the county auditor would ship it down. 

The bank credited the checking ~ccount for 
th: amount of principal that the county was 
paying, and gave Brewer and Brunk for their 
commission the amount of accrued interest 
That was the way Brewer and Brunk financed 
the first transaction in North Dakota. This 
transaction took place before Governor 
LANGER was sworn in as Governor, and it was 
in connection with this bond issue that 
Brewer and Brunk paid WILLIAM LANGER, as 
attorney, a fee of $610 for legal services ren- 
dered in said case. 

Upon that question the following colloquy 
took place: 

“Mr. Lucas. You think the fee that was 
paid to the Senator at that time was fair and 
reasonable, and that he earned the money? 

“Mr. Brunx. Yes; I think it is the cheapest 
service Mr. Brewer has paid for up there. 

“Mr. Lucas, That is especially true in view 
of the profits made later on? 

Mr. Brunk. Yes, sir. I think it is the 
cheapest fee paid.” 

Upon the hearing the committee caused to 
be produced the ledger sheets kept by Gregory 
Brunk in his Des Moines office, 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Barkley Bulow 
Austin Bilbo Burton 
Bailey Bone Butler 
Bankhead Brewster Byrd 
Barbour Brown Capper 
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Caraway Jobnson, Calif. Reynolds 
Chandler Johnson, Colo. Rosier 
Chavez La Follette Russell 
Clark, Idaho Langer Schwartz 
Clark, Mo. Lee Shipstead 
Connally Lucas Smathers 
Danaher McFarland Smith 

Davis McKellar Spencer 
Doxey McNary Stewart 
Ellender Maloney Taft 

George Maybank Thomas, Idaho 
Gerry Thomas, Okla 
Gillette Millikin Thomas, Utah 
Glass Murdock Tunnell 
Green Murray Tydings 
Guffey Nye Vandenberg 
Gurney O'Daniel Van Nuys 
Hayden O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Herring Overton White 

Hilt Pepper Wiley 
Holman Radcliffe Wilis 
Hughes 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely wish to ask 
a question while it is on my mind. I 
find on page 3 of the Report and Memo- 
randum of Information submitted to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
the following: 


Petitioners allege that the respondent 
WILLIAM Lancer is, and long has been, openly, 
notoriously, and admittedly corrupt in his 
Official and public life in the State of North 
Dakota, including his campaigns for election 
to public office, specifically and most re- 
cently in connection with his candidacy for 
nomination and election to the office of 
United States Senator, to wit, that as the 
head of the Republican Party in and for 
said State, and of the Farmers’ Union and 
Nonpartisan League, and while running for 
the nomination and later for election to the 
office of United States Senator he, the said 
respondent, controlled the election machinery 
of the said State, and by and through said 
contro] procured and caused the casting and 
counting in his favor of, to wit, many thou- 
sands of illegal absentee ballots; that during 
the primary and the general election of 1940, 
when he was a candidate for nomination and 
election to the United States Senate, he pro- 
cured the destruction of many thousands of 
ballots validly and regularly cast against 
him, and procured many other thousands of 
ballots cast against him to be changed to 
show that they had been cast in his favor, 
and the same were not counted against him; 
that there has been no general official contest 
or recount of the votes cast for and against 
respondent in the election in which he sought 
a seat as United States Senator, and your 
petitioners are, therefore, unable to allege 
the total number of ballots destroyed, 
changed, and altered as aforesaid; that in 
the course of a contest and recount involv- 
ing two State officials, however, for whom 
votes were cast on the same ticket on which 
respondent was running for United States 
Senator, it was found that many irregular 
absentee and other ballots had been cast and 
were thrown out; that said contest and re- 
count disclosed that an average of, to wit, 
from 8 to 10 votes in the voting precincts of 
one of the contested counties alone were 
irregular and voided for the reason herein- 
before stated; that respondent on the votes 
counted and returned had but slightly more 
than 8,000 majority for the United States 
senatorship; and that, on the ratio of illegal 
ballots thrown out and voided as aforesaid, 
there were, it is believed and alleged, enough 
such void ballots in the entire State—in- 
cluding more than 2,000 precincts—to change 
the announced result of his election to the 
United States Senate. 
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The question I desire to ask the Sena- 
tor is, Was there any proof sustaining 
those charges, and is it now claimed that 
Senator Lancer was guilty of the matters 
and things set out in count 1, election 
frauds, A, or what are the facts con- 
cerning that, if the Senator can give 
them to me in a word? 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall be glad to give 
the Senator my version of that matter, 
which I think can be substantiated by 
any other member of the committee, be- 
cause we are all in agreement upon it. 
The Senator is now reading from the 
petition filed by the attorneys for the 
petitioners in this cause? 

Mr. McKELLAR, That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. An answer was filed join- 
ing issue, denying all those allegations, 
and it was upon the issue raised in the 
petition, and the answer, that the sub- 
committee started to work. After the 
subcommittee sent investigators into 
North Dakota cn the petition and the 
answer, and the investigators reported 
back the evidence, it was found unani- 
mously by the subcommittee that the 
charges the Senator is now discussing 
were untrue. This is the statement we 
made: 

That count I of said amended petition 
deals with election frauds; that your sub- 
committee has carefully examined the testi- 
mony purporting to sustain the allegation in 
subhead A of count I. and have agreed that 
said evidence is insufficient, and that the 
charges therein made should be dismissed 
and not considered by this committee. 


Mr, McKELLAR. As I understand, 
that charge is not included in the case 
now being brought by the committee? 

Mr. LUCAS. It is not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, the 
committee concedes that so far as the 
charges in regard to the primary and the 
general election are concerned there is 
no cause of complaint against the re- 
spondent? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. In other 
words, certain charges were made, as we 
understood, by Mr. Lemke, who was the 
opponent of Senato: LANGER, as the Sen- 
ator has read. We took the position that 
we could not delve into many charges 
which were alleged in the petition be- 
cause of the tremendous expense in- 
volved and, furthermore, because there 
was really no contest of the election be- 
fore the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. We were of the opinion that 
Lemke had his remedy in a contest, if he 
desired to take that step, and it was not 
our purpose to direct the committee's in- 
vestigators to serve him in this con- 
nection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, as I under- 
stand the Senator, so far as the question 
of the legality and correctness of both 
the primary in which LANGER was nomi- 
nated, and of the subsequent election in 
which he was elected to the Senate, are 
concerned there is no question of fact 
to be considered. Is that correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. There is 
absolutely nothing before us involving 
the question of the election. This whole 
case revolves around charges of acts in- 
volving moral turpitude, and nothing 
more. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scuwartz in the chair), as in executive 
session, laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


FOUNTAIN ROTHWELL 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as in executive session, I report 
favorably from the Committee on Fi- 
nance the nomination of Fountain Roth- 
well to be collector of customs for cus- 
toms collection district No. 45, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the re- 
quest is an unusual one, and I generally 
object to requests of this kind unless 
there is some very good reason for them. 
I should like to have the Senator from 
Missouri make a statement about the 
nomination. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I appreciate 
that this is an unusual request. I make 
it simply because this is a reappoint- 
ment of a man who has been collector 
for 8 years, and the Department is anx- 
ious to have the confirmation expedited 
in order that the formalities of filing a 
bond can be concluded at the earliest 
possible date, without any break in the 
continuity of the office. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Missouri? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will state the nomination. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Fountain Rothwell to be collector 
of customs for customs collection district 
No. 45. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I ask that 
the President be immediately notified of 
the confirmation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the President will be notified forthwith. 


CALISTE ALEXIS DUPLANTIS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as in 
executive session I ask that the nomina- 
tion of Caliste Alexis Duplantis to be 
postmaster at Houma, my home town in 
Louisiana, be considered and confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will state the nomination. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Caliste Alexis Duplantis to be 
postmaster at Houma, La. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

RECESS 

Mr. LUCAS. I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o’clock noon tomor- 
row. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, March 11, 1942, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, March 10 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1942: 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Fountain Rothwell of University City, Mo., 
to be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district No, 45, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo. (Reappointment.) 

TEMPORARY SERVICE, UNITED STATES COAST 

GUARD < 
To be vice admiral 

Rear Admiral Russell R. Waesche, United 
States. Coast Guard, to be a vice admiral in 
the United States Coast Guard for temporary 
service, to rank from the 10th day of March 
1942. 7 

To be rear admirals 

The following-named captains to be rear 
admirals in the United States Coast Guard for 
temporary service, to rank from the 10th day 
of March 1942: 

Stanley V. Parker 

Edward D. Jones 

‘TEMPORARY SERVICE, NAVY OF THE UNITED 

STATES 
To be rear admirals 

Capt. Freeland A. Daubin to be a rear ad- 
miral in the Navy for temporary service, to 
rank from the 26th day of November 1941. 

Capt. Robert M Griffin to be a rear admiral 
in the Navy for temporary service, to rank 
from the 5th day of December 1941. 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Mary R. Cunningham, Evergreen, Ala., in 
place of R. G. Bozeman, resigned. 

Eugene Edward Haynes, Headland, Ala., in 
place of D, W. Hollis, transferred, 

ALASKA 

Marshall V. Rafferty, Skagway, Alaska, in 

place of W. H. Murray. resigned. 
ARKANSAS 

Floy A. Hill, Mountain Pine, Ark. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

James G. Mosley, Rison, Ark., in place of 
R. C. Carmical. Incumbent’s commission 
expired August 23, 1941. 

CALIFORNIA 

Lisle F. Barksdale, McClellan Field, Calif. 
Office became Presidential April 1, 1941. 

Mayme Lea Jory, Manor, Calif. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Frederick S Harrison, Patterson, Calif., in 
place of A. P. Ralston, deceased. 

Gertrude Mooney, San Lorenzo, Calif. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

CONNECTICUT 

Willis M. Nettleton, Guilford, Conn., in 

place of R. W. Bohonnon, resigned. 
FLORIDA 

Burea H. Hughes, Baldwin, Fla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Leon K. Stewart, Citra, Fla., in place of 
T. M. Shortridge, transferred. 

James Fred Linder, Ruskin, Fla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1941. 

GEORGIA 

Ruby Anderson, Preston, Ga. Office be- 

came Presidential July 1, 1941. 
ILLINOIS 

Albert W. Butler, Sublette, III. 

came Presidential July 1, 1941. 


Office be- 
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INDIANA 

Virgil L. Stepler, Amboy, Ind., in place of 
M. A. Draper, transferred. 

John C. Cottrell, Shirley, Ind., in place of 
A. J Anderson, resigned. 

Ruth N. Hearn, Whiteland, Ind., in place 
of B. E. Speas, resigned. 

IOWA 

R. Franklin Bogenrief, Hinton, Iowa, in 
place of B. R. Bogenrief, removed. 

Anastatia E. Walsh, Larchwood, Iowa, in 
place of J. A. Phelan, transferred, 

KANSAS 

E. Leon Morain, Minneola, Kans., in place 
of H. A. Morain, deceased. 

Ruth A. Coleman, Sharon, Kans., in place 
of F. A. Leith. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired July 30, 1941. 

KENTUCKY 

Mollie H. Greene, Sandy Hook, Ky. Office 

became Presidential July 1, 1941. 
LOUISIANA 

Elinor McK. Barbier, Greensburg, La., in 
place of L. D. Schilling. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired February 18, 1941. 

Caliste Alexis Duplantis, Houma, La., in 
place of C. A Duplantis. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired July 27, 1941. 

James Bland Fain, Jonesboro, La., in place 
of F E. Callaway. Incumbent’s commission 
expired May 28, 1941. 

Dennis Gomez, Jr., Norco, La., in place of 
Dennis Gomez, Jr. Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 16, 1941. 

_ MAINE 3 

Joseph H. Vachon, Saco, Maine, in place 
of A R. King, removed. 

MARYLAND 

Lester C. Thompson, Stemmers Run, Md. 

Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

W. Dana Holmes, Barnstable, Mass., in place 

of S. W. Bartlett, removed.. 
MICHIGAN 

Robert B. Fair, Beulah, Mich., in place of 
O. F. Eastman, transferred. 

Alden E Derrie, Champion, Mich., in place 
of A. E. Derrie. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired August 23, 1941. 

Tella C Hunter, Gagetown, Mich., in place 
of T. C. Hunter. Incumbent's commission 
expired June 18, 1941. : 

MINNESOTA 

Walter M. Brucher, Faribault, Minn., in 

place of John Kasper, deceased. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Howard C. Overstreet, Brooklyn, Miss. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Mrs. Floyd J. Robinson, Raleigh, Miss. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1941, 

Mary S. Farish, Whitfield, Miss., in place of 
M. S. Farish. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired August 21, 1941. 

MISSOURI 

Edgar R. Schott, Benton, Mo., in place of 
R. G. Allen, deceased. 

Walter E. Pace, La Monte, Mo., in place of 
H. M. Price, deceased. 

MONTANA 

David H. Andrew, Three Forks, Mont., in 

place of J. J. Price, removed. 
NEVADA 


William Marl McGhie, Caliente, Nev., in 
place of J. L. Denton, retired. 

Edith Stone, McGill, Nev., in place of I. L. 
Stone, deceased. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Daniel H. Goodwin, Hollis, N. H. Office 

became Presidential July 1, 1941. 
NEW JERSEY 

William H. Wichmann, Little — 855 N. J., 

in place of A. F. Schweers, removed. 
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Norwood, N. J, Office | Bertha E. Weaver, Terre Hill, Pa. Office be- 


Stanley L. Murberg, 
became Presidential July 1, 1940. 


NEW YORE 


Clayton F. Smith, Blue Mountain Lake, 
N. V., in place of C. F. Smith. Incumbent’s 
commision expired November 30, 1941. 

Oakley D. Robinson, Clinton Corners, N. Y., 
in place of Frank Brancato, resigned. 

Maude E. Rogers, Harpursville, N. Y., in 
place of C. W Sampson, removed. 

Edna Agnes Connolly, Montrose, N. Y., in 
place of J. C. McManus, resigned. 

Theodore M. Stenner, Penfield, N. T. Office 
became Presidential July 1. 1941. 

Thomas H O Hehir, Stat School, N. Y. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1939. 

Charles J. Ryemiller, West Sand Lake, N. Y. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Wilbur C. Ormond, Ayden, N. C., in place 
of R. L. Davis, transferred. 

Silas R. Nichols, Sparta, N. C., in place of 
G. G. Nichols, removed. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Ernest A. Lewis, Dawson, N. Dak., in place 
of Genevieve Gregor, deceased. 

Anders G. Hagburg, Gladstone, N. Dak., in 
place of A. G. Hagburg. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired July 28, 1941. 


Edward J. Donovan, Langdon, N. Dak., in . 


place of R. T. Burke, deceased. 

Edith G. Tangen, Pekin, N. Dak., in place 

of B. M. Burreson, resigned. 
OHIO 

Bernice E. Hannahs, Alexandria, Ohio, in 
place of H M. Whitehead, retired. 

Robert J. Goggin, Ashtabula, Ohio, in place 
of J M. McClure. deceased 

Walter E. Waller Cumberland, Ohio, in 
place of H. O. Ward, deceased. 

Eldon R. Martin, Cygnet, Ohio, in place 
of M. E Dunn Incumbent” commission ex- 
pired April 25, 1940 

Howard C. Huhn, Hamden, Ohio, in place 
of H C. Huhn. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired November 27. 1941. 

Kathryn M. Diederich, North Ridgeville, 
Ohio, in place of R M Leary. Incumbent’s 
commission expired August 23, 1941. 

Grace L. Skidmore, West Mansfield, Ohio, 
in place of H. D. Hufford, resigned. 

OKLAHOMA 

Albert A. Stebbins, Garber, Okla., in place 
of F. N. Jones, removed. 

Bessie F. Pryor, Olustee, Okla., in place of 
J. L. Pryor, deceased. 

OREGON 

George A. Hart, Vale, Oreg., in place of 
C. W. Fegtly, removed. 

Henry W. Goff, Waldport, Oreg., in piece of 
W. A. Parsons, resigned. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mary E. Honsberger, Eagleville, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Norman B. Gregory, East Stroudsburg, Pa., 
in place of N. B Gregory. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired May 27. 1940. 

Fred H. Filbert, Holmes, Pa. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Anna C. DeHart, Ivyland, Pa. 
came Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Lenus I. Wertz, Landisburg, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1941. . 

Joseph A. Zalot, Langhorne, 
of J. B. Candy, retired. 

Frank H. Zinke, Jr., Monaca, Pa., in place 
of G. E. Lay, deceased. 

Mabelle G. Creen, Mountainhome, Pa., in 
place of M. G. Creen. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired May 7, 1941. 

Harper Triplett, Schellsburg, Pa., in place 
of Harper Triplett. Incumbent’s commission 
expired July 29 1941. 

Homer F Eshelman, Summerville, Pa., in 
place of H. F Eshelman. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired March 13, 1941. 


Office be- 


Pa., in place 
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came Presidential July 1, 1941. 
Cora H. Stephens, White Mills, Pa. Office 
became Presidential April 1, 1941. 
PUERTO RICO 
Concepcion Torrens de Arrillaga, Anasco, 
P. R. Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Isabel T. Schofield, Fiskeville, R. I. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1939. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Wade Waddill, Holly Hill, S. C., in place of 
Rufus Ford, Jr., removed. 
TENNESSEE 
Anna Schild Ellis, Watts Bar Dam, Tenn. 
Office became Presidential April 1, 1941. 
TEXAS 
Geraldine Palmer, Groves, Tex., in place of 
Mabel Cheek, deceased. 
Harry E. Filleman, Hondo, Tex., in place of 
R. L. Brucks, resigned. 
VERMONT 
Mildred A. Dailey, Hartford, Vt. 
came Presidential July 1, 1941. 
Catherine E. Sheehan, Richmond, Vt., in 
place of H. J. Sheehan, deceased. 
VIRGINIA 
Martha P. Walker, Denbigh, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1941. 
WASHINGTON 
Wilbur W. Washburn 3d, Neah Bay, Wash. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 
Jane W. Cody, Republic, Wash., in place of 
J. C. Cody, deceased. 
WISCONSIN 
Clovis J. McGeehan, Ashland, Wis., in place 
of F. S. Dhooge, deceased. 
Gerald Scanlan, Fennimore, Wis., in place 
of L. J. Mulrooney, resigned. 
Fred J. Blumer, Monroe, Wis., in place of 
J. J. Burkhard. Incumbent’s commission 
expired May 28, 1941. 


Office be- 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 10 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1942: 

` COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS 

Fountain Rothwell to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 45, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 

POSTMASTER 
Caliste Alexis Duplantis, Houma, La. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Marcu 10, 1942 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. ames Shera Mont- 
gomery D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou eternal God, who dost gather 
our fleeting moments into permanence 
with a sense that all is good, give us 
peace, we pray Thee. Through all of 
life’s stern duties and perplexities, may 
we know that strength is born of struggle 
and courage is wrested from trial. Oh, 
teach us our Saviour’s meaning when He 
said “I am amog you as he that serv- 
eth.” Plant deep within us the passion 
for a life of service; the art of living is 
to know how to give one’s self. 

Open the eyes of our citizens that they 
may understand that which hinders our 
further achievements; God grant that 
they may burst through every barrier. 
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We pray that every restless voice and 
every selfish will may be quieted and, 
whatever the work may be, let all be 
laid at the altar of our country as a 
tribute of our love and sacrifice that we 
may enjoy it without harm and hold it 
without wrong. Heavenly Father, we 
thank Thee that our past is both sacred 
and great; we humbly beseech Thee that 
our future, by the union of all sections 
and groups of our citizens, may leap for- 
ward so strong that we shall rise to those 
hills of national life where men live and 
work and not grow weary, wondering 
at freedom’s inexhaustible fountain. In 
our Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R.3798. An act to amend the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to provide 
for the disposition of certain records of the 
United States Government.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1773 An act to enable the United States 
Commission for the Celebration of the Two- 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
Thomas Jefferson to carry out and give effect 
to certain approved plans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN of Missisippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday I secured unani- 
mous consent to insert in the RECORD a 
letter from Mr. Ransom Aldri:h, of the 
Farm Bureau Federation of Mississippi, 
answering certain charges that had been 
made against his organization, and I 
find now it covers more than two pages 
of the Recorp. I have secured an esti- 
mate from the Public Printer of the cost, 
and including labor and everything, he 
estimates it will cost $171, but, of course, 
that would include the labor and there 
will be no extra labor employed. As a 
matter of fact, it will cost only the value 
of the paper and ink used. So I ask 
unanimous consent to insert it in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I am not going to 
object, I will say to my friend from Mis- 
sissippi, because I am only interested in 
trying to save just a few pennies—— 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I under- 
stand. 

Mr. RICH. But I have come to the 
conclusion that when you save the pen- 
nies, eventually, they make a dollar. 
Then if you get up to the dollars, after a 
while you get a hundred. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. That 
used to be the case. 

Mr. RICH. We are going to have up 
this morning a bill to increase the debt 
limit by $60,000,000,000 over what it is 
now. The fact is we have just been add- 
ing on a little bit here and there and if 
we do not change we are just going to 
put this country into bankruptcy. We 
ought to be careful about all these ex- 
penditures, 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
careful. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Patman addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.) 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recor and to in- 
clude therein an article appearing on the 
front page of the Evening Star and also 
of the Times-Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Wiso addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
address delivered by the Honorable W. 
Arthur. Simpson to the International 
Chamber of Commerce at Rock Island, 
Quebec, yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one- 
half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Van Zaxpr addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


ECONOMY-MINDED STATESMEN 


Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute and extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. x 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, during her 
last weekly broadcast, Mrs. Roosevelt 
charged that the economy-minded Con- 
gressmen who now advocate reduction 
of the farm security appropriation “were 
economy minded in days gone by on 
preparation for our defense and have 
only become aware of the fact that we 
need war material in the last 3 months.” 

This is not the first time such a state- 
ment has come from that quarter. Just 
to keep the record straight, I arise to 
remark that this group of economy- 
minded statesmen are the very ones who 
“in the days gone by” led the fight for 
an adequate national defense. We plead 
for airplanes when others were calling 
for Arthurdales. We called for stock 
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piles of strategie materials necessary to 
our defense when others shouted for leaf 
piles necessary for boondoggling. We 
shouted for rearmament when others 
were shrieking for relief. We were 
balked when working for national se- 
curity by a preferential program for 
social security. 

Let it also be stated here for the pur- 
pose of the record that what little prepa- 
ration we do have for the present emer- 
gency we do not owe to the National 
Youth Congress, Joseph Lash, David 
Lasser, or Aubrey Williams. 

There seems to be an effort to drag a 
red herring across the trail of this mat- 
ter of preparedness. Let those who are 
to do without tires, however, remember 
that legislation was passed authorizing 
a stock pile of rubber, but that the ad- 
vice of the armchair strategist Harry 
Hopkins outweighed that of those in the 
Army and Navy entrusted with such 
matters and the money went for leaf- 
raking and boondoggling. 


OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced this morning the follow- 
ing joint resolution, which I believe 
merits the early consideration of this 
House: 

Resolved, That no money heretofore ap- 
propriated by the Congress shall be used for 
the acquisition, construction, and equip- 
ment of any building for the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports, unless the Congress specifi- 
cally authorizes the use of such money for 
such purposes. 


The plan of the Office of Government 
Reports to erect down on Pennsylvania 
Avenue a building—and a temporary 
building at that—to cost between a quar- 
ter and a half million dollars to house a 
new Bureau of Information is in my 
judgment in no way related to the war 
effort. We are stewards of the tax- 
payers’ money. We administer a sacred 
trust for the armed forces of the coun- 
try. I do not believe that such a bureau 
will make any contribution to the useful 
dissemination of information and be- 
sides there is a definite choice here as 
between information for visitors who 
come to Washington and the procure- 
ment of instruments of war. I choose 
tanks, planes, and ships and not infor- 
mation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a short newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a short article by Raymond Clapper on 
a post-war plan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HARRY BRIDGES 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish again to discuss the matter of 
a hearing on my Bridges resolution be- 
fore the Rules Committee. 

I always thought that the chairman 
of the committee was to preside over 
the committee, keep order, and let mat- 
ters coming before the committee be de- 
cided by the committee. In this case, 
however, the only answer the chairman 
of the Rules Committee gives for not 
giving me a hearing is that I attacked 
him. Is asking for a hearing an attack? 

Secondly, he says: - 

Unfortunately, he wants a committee ap- 
pointed. 


Again, this chairman says: 


I feel that the passing of such measure 
would be held a bill of attainder. 


Right here the chairman shows that 
he is judging for the committee in with- 
holding this hearing on account of his 
own personal opinion. 

I never asked for a hearing before the 
chairman only. I asked for a hearing 
before the full committee. In answer to 
the chairman, I will say that this is one 
of the most important things in this 
country today, and 98 percent of the peo- 
ple from my State are not going to be 
denied recognition in this Congress on 
account of any one man’s opinion, nor 
should they. 


THE PRICE OF SUGAR 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the problem of price control, as 
might have been expected, is turning out 
to have more to it than it appeared on 
the surface. The price of sugar is fixed 
by the Price Control Administration at 
wholesale at $3.70 per 100 pounds. This, 
of course, holds down the price that the 
farmers receive and that the wholesalers 
receive, but if the consumers are charged 
10 or 12 cents a pound, as in many cases 
they are, they are certainly not bene- 
fited. Indeed, it appears to me there is 
an actual encouragement to speculation 
and hoarding, unless something be done 
to prevent that situation. I protest the 
charge of such prices for retail sugar, 
and point out that something needs to 
be done on behalf of the consumers in 
connection with this matter, who, after 
all, are the main people sought to be pro- 
tected by this legislation. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the legislative busi- 
ness today, and other special orders, I be 
permitted to address the House for 10 
minutes 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix in two 
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places, and include some editorials in 
one place. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


THE DIES COMMITTEE 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have taken this time merely 
to say that yesterday I put into the REC- 
on four editorials from papers in widely 
varied sections of the country against 
the Dies committee. Today, under unan- 
imous consent, I inserted in the RECORD 
editorials from the News and Observer, of 
Raleigh, N. C., the Journal, of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., the Register, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, the Journal of Atlanta, Ga., the 
Bulletin, of Philadelphia, and the Times, 
of Madison, Wis., all asking for a discon- 
tinuance of the Dies committee. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREE 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp] be ap- 
pointed as a member of the conference 
committee on the bill S. 2198, in place of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GirrorpD!, who is unavoidably absent. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, and the Clerk will notify 
the Senate of the action of the House. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PRODUCTION IN DEFENSE INDUSTRY 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, let me 
read from a letter received this morning 
from a woman in Detroit dated March 
6, in which she says: e 

Some of the grinders of airplane parts at 
the Ford plant here turn out five or six parts 
an hour when worked by the men who in- 
stall them. The Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations forbid the turning out of more 
than three an hour on those machines. 

This can be checked on easily. 1 heard 
some Ford men talking; one of them was 
pretty hot about it; as he had a son in the 
service, it looked like double-crossing his own 
boy. When I convinced them that I could 
pass on the information in a way that would 
not allow them being identified as the ones 
who told, they talked freely. 

I do not know the names of other ma- 
chines or what their output could be, but 
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that could be found out. But the Bryant 
Chucking Grinder Co, with offices at 2842 
West Grand Boulevard, whose sales engineer 
is L. C. Gilchrist, set up machines and their 
men run them a while and service them. 
Those service men can tell you what the ma- 
chines can do. And the shop records will 
show what those same machines are doing, 
and it will be very easy to find out why the 
production is cut nearly in half. 


This is a matter for investigation by 
the House Military or Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


“unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 


ute and to revise and extend my remarks 
and include a speech delivered by the 
Resident Commissioner from the Philip- 
pines, Hon. J. M. ELIZALDE. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr, SHANLEY addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a very fine 
and concise article regarding the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary, by Mr. Gould 
Lincoln. ° 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article by a former Member of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an article from the 
Monroe County Democrat, Sparta, Wis., 
on the subject Truthful James and the 
Farmer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection? 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREE 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to vacate the order 
just made in which the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp] was substi- 
tuted as a conferee for the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD] on 
the bill S. 2198. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks, and to in- 
clude therein a statement by a lady with 
reference to the Japanese situation on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


THE PUBLIC DEBT ACT OF 1942 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DOUGHTON]. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
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the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 6691) to increase 
the debt limit of the United States, to 
further amend the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 6691, the Public 
Debt Act of 1942, with Mr. COCHRAN in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may use, and 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill H. R. 6691, known as the Public Debt 
Act of 1942, is unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
has for its primary purpose the increasing 
of the public-debt limit from the present 
limit of $65,000,000,000 to $125,000,000,- 
000. At the close of February it was esti- 
mated that the Secretary of the Treasury 
then had authority to issue Government 
securities to the extent of $1,400,000,000. 
It is anticipated that by the last of March 
this borrowing power will be so reduced 
that the Secretary of the Treasury will 
not have sufficient authority to finance 
the obligations to be imposed upon him 
for operations during the month of April. 

The public debt of the United States 
when we increased the authority of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in January 
1941, I believe it was to $65,000,000,000, 
had just about approached the then limit 
of $49,000,000,000. We had not then 
entered upon the war, and authorizations 
for national defense purposes up to that 
time were only about $28,000,000,000, 
whereas they are now about $140,000,- 
000,000. So it is very easy to understand 
why it is necessary for the Congress to 
give to the Secretary sufficient authority 
to finance the obligations of the Govern- 
ment that are made incumbent upon him 
by the Congress of the United States. 

It is estimated that the deficit for the 
fiscal year 1942 will be about $18,600,- 
000,000. For the fiscal year 1943 the esti- 
mated deficit will be about $35,400,000,- 
000. The public debt, on June 30, 1942— 
that is, the close of the present fiscal 
year—is estimated will be about $70,600,- 
000,000. It is now slightly less than 
$65,000,000,000. The public debt at the 
end of the fiscal year 1943, or June 30, 
1943, is estimated will be $110,400,000,000. 

The nondefense expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1942 are estimated at $6,479,- 
300,000, with war expenditures for the 
fiscal year estimated to be $23,996,500,- 
000. The estimated nondefense expend- 
itures for the fiscal year 1943 are 
$6,141,000,000. 

War expenditures for the fiscal year 
1943 are estimated to be $52,786,200,000. 

It is evident, Mr. Chairman, that if 
the credit of the Government is to be 
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maintained, it is not only important but 
absolutely necessary that the borrowing 
power of the Secretary of the Treasury 
be increased at this time. When it was 
increased last year we had not entered 
upon the war, nor did we have the prob- 
lem of financing the expenditures made 
necessary and authorized by the Con- 
gress since war has been declared. It is, 
of course, impossible to anticipate the 
necessary expenditures or the necessary 
increase of the debt limit, but it is felt 
that this increase from $65,000,000,000, 
the present limit, to $125,000,000,000 will 
take care of the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment during the fiscal year 1943 and 
for a portion of the fiscal year 1944. 
This bill also gives to the Secretary of 
the Treasury greater authority or greater 
flexibility in the issuance of Government 
securities. As the situation exists at the 
present time, the issue of Government 
securities may be either on an interest- 
bearing basis or a discount basis. This 
bill gives him flexibility so that he may 
issue securities either on an interest- 
bearing basis or on a discount basis or 
both, as he finds it to the advantage of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will this permit the 
issuance of securities to the Federal Re- 
serve banks without interest? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. No, sir; I do not 
think there is any such provision as that 
in the bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Would the gentleman 
answer another question? About how 
much money will have to be obtained 
through the sale of bonds this year? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It is estimated that 
the defense expenses of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for this year will be about $23,- 
000,000,000. Does the gentleman mean 
1942? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. About $23,000,- 
000,000. The expenditures will be 
$23,996,000,000, and we will receive about 
$11,000,000,000. 

Mr. PATMAN. That will be a dif- 
ference of about $12,000,000,000. How 
much of that will be raised from the pub- 
lic through the sale of defense bonds, 
stamps, and other investments, such as 
postal savings? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. How much of 
what? 

Mr.PATMAN. Of the $12,000,000,000, 
the deficit? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I do not think I 
quite get the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. PATMAN. As I understand it, 
$23,000,000,000 will be spent. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. And 511,000,000, 000 
will be raised by taxes? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. This means about $12,- 
000,000,000 will have to be obtained 
through the sale of securities, I presume? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. There are only two 
sources for that money. One source is 
from the public, which, of course, is a 
fine thing. It will retard inflation. The 
other source is the commercial banks, 
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Could the gentleman give us an estimate 
as to how much of that money the 
Treasury expects to obtain from the pub- 
lic and how much it will have to obtain 
from the commercial banks? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I do not think I 
can give the gentleman that information. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, who ap- 
peared before our committee recently, 
stated that it is the policy of the 
Treasury Department to raise just as 
much as possible from the general pub- 
lic. He thought it was best for the pub- 
lic to buy as many of these bonds for 
national defense as possible, to show 
their patriotism, and at the same time he 
thought it would have a tendency to curb 
inflation. He stated it would be his 
policy to market as many of these securi- 
ties as possible with the general public. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. I think I may be a little 
helpful on the point the gentleman 
raised a moment ago. I invite attention 
to the statement appearing at the top 
of page 2 of the report on the pending 
bill. The 1943 Budget, submitted to Con- 
gress in January, indicates that the 
deficit for the current fiscal year will 
amount to $18,600,000,000, and, in addi- 
tion, the Treasury will be required to 
advance to Government corporations ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000 to finance 
their activities. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I ask the gentle- 
man one further question? After World 
War I the prices of these bonds were 
lowered considerably, and the people who 
paid 100 cents on the dollar for them 
were compelled to take 85 cents, 80 cents, 
and in some cases as low as 75 cents on 
the dollar. Is it not a fact that the 
Treasury has given the people to under- 
stand that in the financing of this war 
no individual will lose anything, that the 
bonds that are being sold will not be ne- 
gotiable, but they may upon proper no- 
tice of 30 or 60 days, or whatever is re- 
quired, obtain their money back, and 
after a certain length of time will also re- 
ceive interest? The people who buy these 
bonds will have the assurance they will 
not be compelled to take one penny’s 
discount; is that right? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I believe the gen- 
tleman is correct, 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
gentleman from Texas has referred to 
what we call the Defense bonds that in- 
dividuals are urged to buy. They are re- 
deemable by the Treasury on 60 days’ 
notice at full face value. That does not 
apply to the bonds that are sold to the 
Federal Reserve Board or to the commer- 
cial banks. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not a fact that 
Mr. Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, has given notice to all the 
banks, whether they belong to the Federal 
Reserve System or not, that the open- 
market committee stands ready to take 
all bonds at 100 cents on the dollar and 
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no less, therefore there cannot be any 
reduction? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I assume that is 
correct, or the gentleman from Texas, 
who is always well informed on financial 
and fiscal matters, would not make the 
statement. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. We have a bill pending 
here to increase the national debt to 
$125,000,000,000. That is the limit. That 
means an increase of $60,000,000,000 from 
what the debt limit is at the present time. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is correct. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman says we 
are going into the red this year $18,600,- 
000,000 and that in 1943 we shall go into 
the red $35,400,000,000. That will be ter- 
rible. We are going into the red this 
year $18,600,000,006. We are spending 
$23,000,000,000 and we are going to take 
in only $11,000,000,000. I have been un- 
der the impression all the time that the 
Committee on Ways and Means was go- 
ing to bring in a tax bill at the beginning 
of this year that would increase our rev- 
enue $9,000,000,000. What is the status 
of that bill, and how soon can we expect 
it? Does not the gentleman believe we 
ought to have it immediately? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Not immediately. 
I do not believe the Committee on Ways 
and Means could intelligently prepare 
and bring out a tax bill increasing pres- 
ent taxes by $7,000,000,000 or $9,000.000,- 
000 immediately. I think it would at 
best take considerable time, because that 
is a very delicate operation to perform. 
You cannot do it blindly, in the dark, or 
with crude instruments. You have to 
do it after very careful study. 

Mr. RICH. Two months of this year 
have gone by already. In January we 
were told we were going to have a tax 
bill of $9,000,000,000. Now the gentle- 
man says it will be $7,000,000,000. We 
certainly need it, why the delay? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The $9,000,000,000 
included $2,000,000,000 estimated for in- 
creased social-security taxes, which the 
Secretary of the Treasury does not rec- 
ommend be considered at this time. It 
is $7,000,000,000 aside from that. 

I may say to my distinguished friend 
it is estimated that for a full year’s op- 
eration, for the fiscal year 1943, the pres- 
ent laws would yield between $16,000,000,- 
000 and $17,000,000,000, and increasing 
that by $7,000,000,000 in anticipated 
taxes would make for the next year about 
$24,000,000,000 that would be received 
under the tax laws. 

Mr. RICH. With that increase in tax- 
ation, the gentleman figures that we shall 
still be $35,400,000,000 in the red? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is according 
to the estimate. 

Mr. RICH. We are in pretty bad 
shape. We are in terrible financial cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I have felt that a 
long time. I was very much interested 
in the gentleman’s statement this morn- 
ing that we could save pennies. I agree 
with him on that. I go further and say 
we should not only save pennies, but if 
possible on nondefense expenditures— 
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and I believe it is possible—we should 
save billions. 

Mr. RICH. That is correct. We have 
a lot of bills before us right now where 
savings could be made. If the Congress 
would realize the seriousness of the finan- 
cial situation in which we are now the 
Congress would save those billions. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. If the increased 
taxes that will be imposed upon the 
American taxpayers and the increased 
borrowings that will be necessary to 
finance the obligations of the Govern- 
ment do not emphasize and accentuate 
to the American Congress that it is not 
only important but necessary that there 
be greater economy in nondefense ex- 
penditures, I do not think it could be 
done if one were even to rise from the 
dead and declare it. 

Mr. RICH. If we do not make these 
savings now we are liable to wreck this 
Nation financially. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I agree with the 
gentleman that this country is con- 
fronted at present with a perilous con- 
dition, the equal of which we have never 
experienced before. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. As a further observa- 
tion on the point raised by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, which, of course, 
is interesting, may I say that if the Con- 
gress follows the recommendations of the 
President in his Budget submitted to the 
Congress in January of this year there 
will be a saving of substantially $1,000,- 
000,000. It is up to the Congress to fol- 
low these recommendations and effect 
this saving. 

Mr. RICH. Why can you not get ac- 
tion by the Congress to follow out these 
recommendations? 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman is a 
Member with equal standing with any- 
body in this House, and always makes his 
full contribution in that direction. 

Mr. RICH. But Ido not get any place 
and do not get any assistance. I have 
been asking for years, Where are you 
going to get the money?. Others think 
that way today. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I may say to the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania on that point that from what has 
already taken place and what I have ob- 
served, I do not believe the Congress is 
going to follow out in detail the recom- 
mendations of the President of the United 
States. In my judgment, however, there 
are many ways in which this Congress 
can economize to the interest of the 
country, ways not even recommended by 
the President. If we fail in some re- 
spects we can make good in others, but 
we ought to save more than $1,000,000,- 
000, in my opinion. I think that is the 
very least amount we should even con- 
sider economizing. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I call attention to the 
fact that in this bill you would grant 
authority for the exchange of direct obli- 
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gations of the Government for indirect 
obligations, such as guaranteed bonds is- 
sued by Government agencies. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Bonds guaranteed 
both as to principal and interest. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Then they can have 
a direct exchange? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will not that tend to 
lessen the amount outstanding, and 
would it not be a way by which, under 
the authority already granted, they 
might continue to operate without com- 
ing to us for additional authority? Is 
not that a rather dangerous provision 
the gentleman’s committee has put in 
this bill? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I do not say that 
that would increase the borrowing power 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. I think it is fair to 
point out, in reply to the question asked 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts, that it is the understand- 
ing of the committee that the real pur- 
pose to be accomplished along the line 
suggested by his question is to try to 
bring these outstanding obligations into 
the Treasury Department or, rather, to 
assemble outstanding Government obli- 
gations so that they may be handled in 
a more effective and satisfactory manner. 
This bill not only provides for the type 
of securities the gentleman has men- 
tioned, but also deals with outstanding 
postal savings and matters of that kind. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield again? 

Mr, DOUGHTON. I yield further to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want to say it is 
rather pleasing to me to have this dis- 
cussion so we may know what the public 
debt is. My point, for instance, is that 
if the R. F. C. is authorized to issue bil- 
lions of dollars and if they are taken in 
by the Treasury and directly exchanged, 
they still have the authority to keep on 
going and do not have to come back to us 
for extra authority. My question is 
whether this. indirect way of securing 
money is going to give them extra au- 
thority to keep on going without having 
to come to us. 

Mr. COOPER, I do not think there is 
anything of that kind contemplated here. 

Mr. GIFFORD. No; it is not contem- 
plated but is it not possible? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Of course, these 
indirect obligations are only guaranteed 
as to principal and interest and are not 
direct obligations of the Government. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Can we not put in a 
limitation saying that so much of those 
securities taken in exchange may be sub- 
stituted for the present authority, so 
they may not be allowed to go on in the 
future without coming to the Congress? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. If the Treasury 
takes them over, then they would have 
the obligations and the Treasury would 
have to offset them out of the loan. 

Mr. GIFFORD. But still the author- 
ity remains with these instrumentalities 
of the Government up to the maximum 
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amount that they may issue, and as we 
quietly exchange them, they still have 
that same authority. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. What is the differ- 
ence if they do not take them and the 
Government has to take care of them? 

Mr GIFFORD. I notice last week you 
granted another billion and a half or two 
billion dollars to the R. F. C. They 
would have to come here if they had been 
traded in for direct obligations? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I do not know that 
our committee granted that much to 
the R. F. C. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I hope I have put my 
question so it is understandable. 


Mr. DOUGHTON. This bill also au- 


thorizes the Secretary to receive in pay- 
ment of Federal taxes any Federal obliga- 
tions that are redeemable on demand of 
the holder. In other words, if you owe 
the Government taxes and you have an 
obligation that is payable on demand, 
then that obligation can be used as pay- 
ment for the taxes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In the second War 
Powers Act where we authorized the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to purchase issues 
directly from the Treasury, I want to ask 
the chairman a question related to that. 
It seems with that authority going 
through, plus the authority here for the 
Treasury to call in advance of the due 
date of any security. refunding the 
called securities with new issues, that 
we give the Treasury the power, we might 
say, of calling in all outstanding obliga- 
tions and throwing the entire procedure 
through the 12 Federal Reserve banks. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. We give the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury authority to use 
any of the money that is in the Treasury. 
He has the power to secure by purchase 
any outstanding Government obligations 
if he deems it to the advantage of the 
Government todoso. The law gives him 
that discretion. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is the way I 
understand it. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is what is 
proposed in this bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes; and if that be 
true, it seems to me that as we enact 
this into law we do give the Treasury 
the power to channel all presently out- 
standing direct obligations of the Gov- 
ernment, as well as future ones, through 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It may be that it 
contains that power. 

Mr.COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Knowing the gentle- 
man from North Carolina as I do, I just 
want to inject this statement here. Iam 
sure the gentleman feels, as most of us 
do, that we have got to change something 
in this country besides the debt limit if 
we are going to change the trend of this 
war. I just wonder if the gentleman 
does not agree with that. As necessary 
as it is to increase the debt limit, I am 
sure the gentleman agrees that we are 
going to have to change something else, 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes; but it would 
take more time than I have to go into 
detail about my opinion as to that, and 
then the House might not value my opin- 
ion very highly. I do not believe the 
gentleman’s views and mine on that sub- 
ject are very far apart. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think what the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi means is that 
we need a new board of strategy com- 
posed of some who have been trained in 
warfare. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. Has the gentleman made 
any estimate of how far this Nation can 
raise the debt limit and keep from going 
into bankruptcy? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. No; I would not at- 
tempt to do that. I am sure that we can 
and will increase the debt limit just as far 
as necessary, to fight and win this war, 
but in connection with that I emphasize, 
and repeat again and again, that while 
we are doing that, while we are increas- 
ing the tax burden of the present gener- 
ation by borrowing and issuing Govern- 
ment securities, piling up mountain-high 
obligations that future generations must 
meet, there is a solemn obilgation rest- 
ing on representatives of the Govern- 
ment, and the Congress of the United 
States, to make a determined effort to cut 
down all nonessential Government activ- 
ities, not connected with the national de- 
fense and the conduct of the war. Is 
that plain? 

Mr. RICH. I agree with the gentle- 
man 100 percent, but why do we not get 
some recommendations now from the ad- 
ministration for the elimination of a 
great many of these new set-ups, New 
Deal agencies that can be dispensed 
with, which have been set up in the last 
1) years, and then we could chop them 
off. Cut them out entirely. The country 
would be better off it we eliminated them. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The gentleman 
from North Carolina does not have the 
responsibility of being an intermediary 
between the Congress and the adminis- 
tration and consequently he cannot give 
that information. 

Mr. RICH. The only reason I say 
that is because of my very high regard 
for the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina, and I think he would 
have 100 times more influence with the 
administration than I would, and I am 
hoping that he would go there and de- 
mand that the administration cut them 
out. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The gentleman 
from North Carolina has never consid- 
ered that he is capable of even advising, 
much less demanding things of the ad- 
ministration, but he does sometimes 
make suggestions, and this is a moderate, 
mild suggestion. I would not egotisti- 
cally consider that I am capable of rec- 
ommending, but I do make mild sugges- 
tions. 

Mr. RICH. If we had more men like 
the gentleman from North Carolina, I 
am sure that we would be in a much 
better position today. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes, 
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Mr.COX. Unfortunately Iam sure the 
gentleman finds little zomfort in the re- 
ported meeting of a group of new order- 
ites here in the city or around here some- - 
where a few evenings ago, in which the 
Attorney General stressed the impor- 
tance of carrying on the program of the 
New Deal, and another of the group said 
proudly and boastfully, that the New 
Deal was far more dynamic than nazi- 
ism, and more revolutionary than com- 
munism. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Of course, that is 
too general for the gentleman from North 
Carolina to express an opinion upon. 

Mr, COX. In other words, what we 
need, and need badly, is a stoppage of 
the new orderites before they completely 
reform us out of our Americanism. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. In the final analysis, 
does not the amount of indebtedness that 
this country can stand without going 
bankrupt depend primarily upon two fac- 
tors? First, the willingness and the abil- 
ity of the American people to pay taxes; 
and second, the willingness of the Amer- 
ican people and the courage of the Con- 
gress to dispense with everything but the 
necessities, and the essentials in living, 
and in the administration of Govern- 
ment? There is bound to be some infla- 
tion, but ruinous inflation can only be 
avoided by sacrifice and a willingness to 
economize, Repudiation is no more rep- 
rehensible than deliberate destructive 
inflation. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Of course, and the 
willingness of the people to do that would 
depend very largely, in my opinion, on 
the interpretation by the public of the 
wisdom of the action of Congress in au- 
thorizing and making appropriations and 
spending the taxpayers’ money. If the 
Congress is circumspect and careful, me- 
ticulously careful, in authorizing the ex- 
penditure of money and in making ap- 
propriations that are justified and ap- 
proved by the taxpayers of the country, 
then I think the taxpayers will support 
our action. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Would 
not the gentleman be willing to add one 
other factor that determines whether we 
can carry a large debt or not, which 
would be our ability to maintain a full, 
unstinted production of wealth, as much 
as we can possibly produce, both now and 
after the war is over? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is true, but 
just how to do that is a matter you could 
argue until the judgment day. 

Section 5 of the bill would take away 
the authority of the Postmaster General 
to issue postal-savings stamps and sub- 
stitute for the postal-savings stamps now 
used Treasury savings stamps which will 
be issued by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended. As soon as the section be- 
comes effective, the board of trustees of 
the Postal Savings System will transfer 
to the Treasury a sum of money equal 
to the redemption value of all postal- 
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savings stamps outstanding, and the 
obligation to redeem the outstanding 
stamps would become public-debt obliga- 
tions of the United States rather than a 
liability of the board of trustees of the 
Postal Savings System. Prior to the in- 
auguration of the Treasury’s Defense 
Savings program, the average amount of 
posta)-savings stamps outstanding was 
only about $60,000. These stamps, which 
were in denominations of less than a 
dollar, were purchased by people of very 
limited means who wanted to deposit 
money in the Postal Savings System. 
They provided a method for these people 
to accumulate $1, the minimum deposit 
which could be accepted under the postal- 
savings law. When the Treasury started 
its program, it was deemed desirable to 
issue stamps to help people who wanted 
to buy savings bonds accumulate the re- 
quired $18.75, Rather than have two 
kinds of stamps on sale in the post offices 
at one time, it was decided by the Treas- 
ury and the Post Office Department that 
postal-savings stamps would be used for 
both purposes. 

At the end of February 1942 there 
were $85,000,000 worth of postal-savings 
stamps outstanding. Practically all of 
these stamps were purchased by people 
who wanted to buy savings bonds, rather 
than by depositors in the Postal Savings 
System. Under these circumstances 
there can be no question but what the 
Treasury, rather than the Postal Savings 
System, should assume the obligation to 
redeem the stamps outstanding and issue 
the stamps in the future as direct obli- 

- gations of the United States. As the law 
now stands, it is a case of the tail wag- 
ging the dog. 

Section 5 of this bill would not in any 
way affect the rights of the owners of 
outstanding stamps. Neither will it 


make it impossible for people of very . 


limited means to accumulate money for 
deposit in the Postal Savings System. 
The new stamp which the Treasury will 
issue will be redeemable on demand at the 
post offices which formerly sold postal- 
savings stamps, and any such person who 
has accumulated a dollar's worth of 
stamps can turn them in for a dollar and 
deposit a dollar in the Postal Savings 
System. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, when the Secretary of the Treasury 
was before our committee he seemed to 
be deeply concerned about the question 
of inflation; and well he might be. For 
at least 9 years we have been traveling 
down that dangerous road which has 
brought ruin and dictators to other 
countries, and developed armies. Now 
we have been obliged to enter a war 
with a staggering debt facing us. Our 
chief opponent in this war, and I refer 
to Germany, had wiped out their internal 
debt. They started with no internal debt 
at all and practically no external debt. 
But here we are now raising the debt 
limit to $125,000,000,000. The time has 
come when this Congress must, if it 
would save this country and win this war, 
cut out every nonessential expenditure. 
We cannot delay that action. It is not 
fair to go to the country to sell bonds 
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knowing that we are going to continue 
a program that will cause repudiation of 
the obligations so issued. I hope that 
coming in here as we do frequently, and 
we will soon be here again to increase 
this debt limit, will so arouse public 
opinion that this Congress will not dare 
to refuse to cut out all nonessential ex- 
penditures. You have one example 
which is only one of thousands, down 
here in the square opposite the Occi- 
dental Hotel, a project known as the 
great boondoggle. We cannot con- 
tinue to throw away money in this way. 
We should be concerning ourselves with 
saving the solvency of this country, and 
devoting the money saved to the equip- 
ment of our Army so that armed relief 
may be sent to the one man who stands 
out among all other generals in the world 
today as an efficient, courageous fighter, 
General MacArthur. But we cannot go 
on frittering away money as we are 
doing, taking this whole thing as a huge 
joke, and ever expect to win this war. 

These facts may be interesting to those 
who have not followed closely the rapidly 
increasing debt during the last 9 years 
and the ever-increasing tax bills, en- 
acted in an effort to overtake the ever- 
increasing spending: 

Forty-five billion dollars debt limit es- 


` tablished in 1935. The debt was then 


about $28,000,000,000. 

Forty-five billion dollars limit was ex- 
hausted in 1940, before the emergency 
defense program was instituted. 

Limit increased to $49,000,000,000 to 
take care of initial emergency defense 
appropriations. 

Last year—1941—the limit was in- 
creased to 865,000,000, 000 to provide for 
augmented defense program. This au- 
thority will be exhausted by the end of 
March 1942. 

A third increase is now asked—to 
$125,000,000,000. This extension may 
last until about July 1, 1943. 

These repeated extensions of the debt 
limit have been made with painful regu- 
larity, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Ways and Means Committee is now con- 
sidering the fifteenth New Deal tax bill. 
This fifteenth tax bill, if it reaches the 
goal set by Secretary Morgenthau, will 
raise $7,000,000,000 in new revenue from 
taxes, together with an additional 
$2,000,000,000 to be obtained from the 
social security program. 

Even if the $7,000,000,000 of new rev- 
enue envisioned by Secretary Morgen- 
thau is collected and the sum of 
$16,500,000,000, exclusive of social-secu- 
rity taxes, is collected under existing 
laws, including the 14 tax bills heretofore 
enacted under the New Deal adminis- 
tration, the Government will, neverthe- 
less, have to borrow $39,800,000,000 for 
the next fiscal year. 

I remind you, my colleagues, that his- 
tory records that inflation is a road that 
leads to a life of darkness, poverty, and 
humiliation. Excessive debt is the parent 
of inflation. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are being asked to do something 
today that we have never done in the 
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entire history of this country. In other 
words, we are about to create a debt limit 
beyond anything anybody ever expected. 
If this request to fix the debt limit at the 
stupendous sum of $125,000,000,000 had 
been made of us 3 years ago, it would 
have been rejected unanimously. 

I want to recount just for a minute the 
steps we have taken in this connection in 
the last few years. Some of you can 
remember the first debt-limit bill fixed 
the amount at $45,000,000,000. At that 
time many of us were passively opposed 
to this procedure. We thought that it 
portended national disaster. In a short 
time thereafter we increased the debt 
limit to $49,000,000,000. That was not 
such a strain. Then, without much of 
a struggle, we increased it to $65,000,- 
000,000. Now we are increasing it to 
$125,000,000,000, and we are doing it 
easier today than we did when we in- 
creased it to $45,000,000,000. Increasing 
the debt limit is much as the poet said 
about vice—first we pity it, then we en- 
dure it, and then we embrace it. 

This is a very strange and dangerous 
situation. As Mr. Roosevelt said when 
he was a candidate, “Governments are 
wrecked on the rocks of loose financial 
policy.” Under our theory of govern- 
ment we—the House of Representatives— 
are charged with the responsibility of 
guarding the financial resources of the 
Nation. We are the keepers of the purse 
strings of the Nation. One of the best 
attributes of democracy—the safest at- 
tribute of a democraey—is the fact that 
the people have control of the purse 
strings. When the people lose their con- 
trol of the purse strings, our democracy 
is gone and we shall not long endure as a 
nation. We still have the purse strings, 
but those purse strings are lengthening 
out—they are too elastic. We are com- 
ing to the place where they are liable to 
break. If they do, we will be held ac- 
countable by the impractical historian. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I would like to have 
somebody on the committee explain to 
the House the purpose of a debt limit. I 
cannot find any provision in the Consti- 
mee for the establishment of a debt 

1b, 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. There is no 
constitutional provision dealing with he 
subject. But there is no provision pre- 
venting Congress from putting a legisla- 
tive brake on itself by passing a resolution 
indicating its determination that the na- 
tional debt shall not exceed a definite 
figure, and there is nothing to prevent 
Congress from extending that fixed 
amount, if it desires to do so, The pur- 
pose of a debt-limitation law is to show 
to the tax-spending agencies of the Gov- 
ernment that Congress does not look 
with favor on expenditures beyond that 
amount. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If we did not extend 
the debt limit but appropriated in addi- 
tion to the debt limit, we would by in- 
ference and indirection, increase the debt 
limit by that amount, would we not? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Yes. I do not 
know of any reason, after we reach this 
debt limit, why Congress could not vote 
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additional appropriations. Congress has 
the purse strings in its hands yet. I hope 
it shall ever be thus. 

The serious situation which now con- 
fronts us because of our colossal debt is 
largely due to the fact the administration 
has during the past 9 years utterly failed 
to adopt any definite program of econ- 
omy. Mr. Coon, the gentleman from 
Tennessee, in his statements made a few 
minutes ago would give you the impres- 
sion that the President, because of a 
recommendation in the report of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, has started a program 
of economy. While the recommendation 
of the Bureau of the Budget in this re- 
spect is a commendable one, still there 
is no definite policy shown in that action. 
The departments in which this curtail- 
ment of expenses. have been suggested 
will all still continue to function. The 
saving effected there has simply been 
transferred to some other department. 

Never since the present administration 
has come into power has there been 
manifested any noticeable plan of econ- 
omy. On the contrary every plan called 
for the additional expenditure of money. 
Every year since the administration came 
into power the deficit has increased. The 
national debt at the time the present 
administration came into power was ap- 
proximately $17,000,000,000. Gradually 
this debt has increased until today it is 
nearly $65,0600,000,000 of actual indebted- 
ness, with enough other commitments, 
direct or indirect, to run the real actual 
debt of the Nation up to possibly $80,- 
000,000,000. 

In 1941 when the Ways and Means 
Committee was considering the 1941 tax 
bill Mr. Morgenthau suggested that a 
Savings of one billion a year could be 
made in nondefense activities. At that 
time I sought to have him indicate where 
and how that saving could be made. He 
did indicate in general terms. He was 
criticized by the President the next day 
for having made that suggestion. When 
I asked Mr. Morgenthau to indicate spe- 
cifically just how the saving could be 
effected he declined to do so, largely, I 
think, because of the fact that the Presi- 
dent had indicated his disfavor with the 
statement of the Secretary. At that time 
I took the position that we could easily 
effect a saving of a billion dollars in non- 
defense activities. I have no doubt that 
we could have effected a saving of $2,000,- 
000,000 without impairing the efficiency 
of any department. At that time I also 
took the position that we could easily 
have effected a saving of $2,000,000,000 
or more in defense activities. There is 
no question but that there is a tremen- 
dous waste of money in defense activi- 
ties. The temper of the times is such 
that it is not altogether wise for one to 
press his viewpoint in this connection be- 
cause of the claim that one might be 
hampering national defense. Personally 
I have voted for every appropriation for 
national defense, and, like every other 
American, I am in favor of adequate de- 
fense. I still maintain, however, that 


~ billions of dollars are wasted every 


year because of careless administrative 
methods. 

The House will no doubt pass this reso- 
lution calling for the extension of the 
debt limit, and, while I may hope that 


pi 
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this will be the last time that the passage 
of a bill of this kind will be needed, still 
I am confident that at the rate that we 
are spending money now it will not be 
long until the Secretary of the Treasury 
will be coming back and asking the debt 
limit be increased again. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, I just 
thought it would be interesting to call 
the attention of the House to how far 
and how fast we have traveled in 22 
or 23 years. This $125,000,000,000 is be- 
yond me, We talk about billions as 
though they were everyday figures. The 
only way I can arrive at some sense of 
semblance as to what these figures are, 
is to go back to the World War. I want 
you to get these figures. They were 
amazing to me. 

During the past 18 months we have 
voted over $100,000,000,000. Our record 
expenditure for any one year during the 
World War was $18,500,000,000. That 
was in 1919. That year we collected in 
taxes $5,152,000,000. The record tax col- 
lection following the World War was in 
1920 when we collected $6,695,000,000. 

This year we are going to collect $15,- 
819,000,000 in Federal taxes, excluding 
social-security taxes. We are collecting 
from our citizens in Federal, State, and 
local taxes the enormous sum of $27,077,- 
000,000, or 23% percent of our national 
income. On Tuesday, March 3, Secretary 
Morgenthau appeared before our com- 
mittee and proposed that we raise $9,- 
000,000,000 additional tax money. If we 
do this, we will place a tax burden of 
$34,677,000,000 on our citizens for Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxes. This will be 
30.2 percent of the estimated national 
income. 

Prior to our entry into World War No. 
1, and 2 years after the war began in 
Europe, our national debt was $1,225,000,- 
000. The extreme high of our national 
debt following the World War was $26,- 
000,000,000, which was reduced to ap- 
proximately $16,000,000,000 in 1926. On 
March 4, 1933, our national debt stood at 
$21,000,000,000. Just to show how rap- 
idly our national debt has increased dur- 
ing the past 3 years, I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that our national debt 
stood at $43,000,000,000 at the end of the 
1940 fiscal year. It is now approximately 
$63,000,000,000, and Secretary Morgen- 
thau estimated it would reach $71,000,- 
000,000 by June 30, 1942. If we continue 
the present rate of expenditure, the in- 
debtedness will reach $110,000,000,000 by 
June 30, 1943. 

The suggestion has been made that we 
remove the debt limit entirely. When 
Secretary Morgenthau was before our 
committee he said: 

Yes; we could do that, but I think it is a 


good thing to come back to Congress every 
few months and review the situation. 


He said: 


I shall be back in from 12 to 18 months 
and ask you to increase this debt limit 
again. 


I think the Secretary is right when he 
says that the Congress and the country 
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ought to stop and, so to speak, take ac- 
count of where we are going. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. FISH. Does the gentleman know 
the total amount of money we appro- 
priated for the first World War? 

Mr. CARLSON. I do not have those 
figures with me. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. If the 
gentleman will permit, I believe the 
$26,000,000,000 represented the net in- 
crease in the public debt. 

Mr. CARLSON. The gentleman from 
California is right. The increase in the 
public debt due to the first World War 
was $26,000,000,000, and we started that 
war only a little over $1,000,000,000 in 
debt. By 1925 we had reduced the in- 
debtedness to $16,000,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no alternative 
this afternoon but to vote an increased 
debt limit. Our country is at war, and 
the war must be won. However, we 
should remember that we are spending 
the people’s money, and they have a 
right to demand a strict accounting of 
every dollar spent. This is no time to 
waste money for boondoggling, social ex- 
periments,.and other unnecessary items. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I had 
not intended to say anything on this bill, 
but I do want to comment on letters I 
am daily receiving from home. The folks 
back home are not very optimistic. 

Folks living in the agricultural areas 
of America cannot understand why the 
Administration has given movie actors, 
baseball players and labor leaders a de- 
ferred status in the draft while thou- 
sands and thousands of farm boys, who 
are needed to produce food, have been 
placed in uniforms and sent to foreign 
lands. They write me that it does not 
make sense but at that it is just as sen- 
sible as a lot of other things that have 
been done in America the past 9 years. 

The people back home object to all 
the money that is being spent in boon- 
doggling. They object to the Govern- 
ment paying time and a half for over- 
time on defense work. They object toa 
man who wants te work in the defense 
activities being compelled to join a union 
and pay anywhere from $25 to $150 be- 
fore he can work for his Government, 
They just can not understand how such 
things can be possible in a demccracy 
where all should be treated alike by their 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people 
are bewildered. They know not which 
way to turn nor to whom to look to put 
a stop to this bungling and mismanage- 
ment. 

The people do not object to paying 
high taxes if they know the money is be- 
ing wisely spent, but they do not want to 
see any part of it poured into rat holes 
or used for social experimentation. 

The folks back home feel that this 
is no time for social legislation. They 
realize that France went on the rocks 
largely because of sit-down strikes and 
limiting production for war to 40 hours 
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a week, The people out in my country 
think we ought to be on a 48-hour week 
with straight time pay. 

The gentleman from Tennessee men- 
tioned economies the Administration has 
effected. I cannot recall any economies 
that have been effected by the Adminis- 
tration. We still have W. P. A. and 
N. Y. A. and C. C. C., and all those other 
activities that were put into effect when 
the country was in the depths of the de- 
pression. Any effort of the Congress to 
cut out these extra and unusual activities 
meets with strongest opposition down at 
the White House. I remind the gentle- 
man from Tennessee of the reception 
given the Morgenthau proposal to cut the 
nondefense expenditures of this Admin- 
istration by $1,000,000,000. Let him 
think of the reception the suggestion re- 
ceived at the White House about a year 
ago. We have not had any cooperation 
from the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment in effecting any economy. I do 
not say this in a partisan spirit but be- 
cause we are in a tough spot, Mr. Chair- 
man. We are all in the same boat and 
unless we forget politics and get down to 
brass tacks we stand to lose this war. 
These are times when all must make sac- 
rifices. It is not fair to ask only the 
soldier and farmer to make them. Sac- 
rifices must also be made by labor and 
industry. 

Finally, my friends, we need a new 
board of strategy. Roosevelt and 
Churchill should and will have to leave 
that particular work to trained military 
and naval experts. It is going to take 
something stronger than oratory and 
crystal gazing to win this war. Since 
July 1, 1940, appropriations, contract au- 
thorizations, and requests now pending 
before the House Committee on Appro- 
priations amount to over $142,000,000,- 
000 for war purposes only and yet 
when we visit training camps we learn 
that boys who have been in the serv- 
ice nearly a year have not fired as much 
as one round of ammunition. Military 
men tell us that 500 bombing and fighting 
planes would have turned the Japs back 
from the Philippines. Where is all the 
material that we have been producing? 
Members of the House, there is but one 
solution—speed up production to utmost 
capacity and induct all slackers into the 
Army. This is war and everything not 
essential to winning that war must wait. 
FOREIGN AND CIVIL WAR? WHY FIGHT AMONG 

5 OURSELVES? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, who 
got us into this war, why we got into it, 
and whether we were prepared for war— 
the answer to each of these questions is 
now of no moment. The question which 
now we must answer is whether we can 
and will win this war. 

None doubts but that we can win. 
Some have grave doubts as to whether 
we will win. They doubt because they 
have been compelled to believe that this 
administration will not willingly forsake 
all other objectives and devote itself 
wholeheartedly to the winning of the war. 

If that statement be sniping, then let 
those majority-party leaders who through 
the press announced on February 27 last 
that they would hit back at snipers, go 
into action. 
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If, on the other hand, it be construc- 
tive criticism, which I consider it, again 
they are challenged to go into action and 
to stay in action until they have met and 
overcome those things which are hinder- 
ing our efforts to meet the danger which 
now confronts us. 

We have been asked to lay aside parti- 
sanship; to forget politics; and, since 
Pearl Harbor, Republicans of this House 
have consistently and without reserva- 
tion supported the administration in its 
every effort to prepare for and to carry 
on this war. 

Unfortunately, beginning with the 
statement of National Democratic Chair- 
man Flynn, the Democratic Party, or, 
more accurately speaking, the New Deal 
branch of it, has refused to follow the 
President’s advice, and the President 
himself has intimated that he wants in 
Congress only those who see eye to eye 
with his views. 

The position of the new dealers was 
clearly and unequivocally stated, when 
here in Washington, Attorney General 
Biddle, speaking before a typical New 
Deal group, according to the Washington 
Post, made the statement: 

Hold the political trench because the op- 
position is going to fight, whether you do or 
not. 

It is reported that others made what 
are commonly known as New Deal “pep” 
speeches. Perhaps the climax of that 
meeting came when Michael Straight, 
Washington correspondent for the New 
Republic, who was toastmaster, in his 
speech closing he meeting said: 

The New Deal is more dynamic than fascism 
and more revolutionary than communism, 

One gentleman, who has persistently, 
during the last few days, advocated the 
abolition of the Dies committee, was pres- 
ent at that dinner. Some of us, viewing 
his attacks upon that committee, are 
wondering whether he was aware of the 
statement published as a matter of news 
in the New Republic in its issue of De- 
cember 29 last, and of which Michael 
Straight, the toastmaster of the evening, 
is a Washington representative, which 
read: 

Known Communist sympathizers are again 
finding it relatively easy to get Government 
jobs. 

Can it be that this gentleman who so 
vigorously and so persistently attacks the 
Dies committee, which has exposed and 
called for the ousting of Federal em- 
ployees who are Communists, is either 
ignorant of the work which has been done 
by the Dies committee or wishes to make 
it still easier for the Communists to get 
on the Federal pay roll? 

Turning now to the question of 
whether this administration has in mind 
the single purpose of winning this war; 
of whether it is willing to lay aside its 
partisanship; whether it is willing to 
wage this foreign war without at the 
same time carrying on a civil political 
war against those who oppose its domes- 
tic policies, consider these statements 
in the press of last night, made by that 
well-known writer, David Lawrence. Let 
me quote: 

American boys may be dying in the Far 
East and Southwest Pacific because of lack 
of protection—but the New Deal must go on, 
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American aviators, flying heavy bombers, 
have been forced to quit Java for lack of 
fighter planes—but the New Deal must go on. 

Shortage of ships is responsible for the 
lack of transportation facilities to carry 
fighter planes to the front—but the New 
Deal must go on. 

Millions of persons are having their in- 
comes reduced by heavy taxes, their busi- 
nesses broken up, their jobs confiscated over- 
night—but the New Deal must go on. 


It is matter of common knowledge that 
this administration is coddling labor. 
Certainly the President is familiar with 
the passage of the scriptures which 
reads: 

No man can serve two masters: for either 
he will hate the one, and love the other; 
or else he will hold to the one, and despise 
the other. Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon. 


Having that passage in mind; knowing 
the truthfulness of it, how can the Presi- 
dent justify the appointment and the 
retention in office of Sidney Hillman, 
who is paid by his union organization; 
who is under obligation to serve it be- 
cause of the compensation he receives 
from it and, at the same time, is called, 
by his appointment and his acceptance 
of office under the Federal Government, 
to serve that Government and to hold 
balanced between his union, which pays 
him, and his Government, to which he 
owes loyalty, the scales on which he 
weighs the controversies which arise be- 
tween the two? 

Hillman’s position is such that he can- 
not serve the union which pays him, 
which renders service to the Government, 
and, at the same time, serve, unbiased 
and without favor, the Government he is 
charged with representing and serving 
in this its time of need. 

Again, when will the President cease 
to coddle, to extend special favors to the 
so-called labor group? The men and the 
women who work in this, our time of 
need, are not asking for special favors. 
It is their political bosses who are using 
the opportunity to entrench themselves 
in power, to collect vast sums for their 
war chests, which they can use in their 
organizing and political campaigns. 

It is matter of common knowledge 
that some of these union organizers are 
slowing down production in opposition to 
the will of the workers who have sons 
and relatives in the fighting forces, in 
factories which must operate continu- 
ously and at full speed if our armed forces 
are to be properly supported; given full 
opportunity to fight 

To show what is meant by a reduction 
of production, let me read these excerpts 
from a letter dated March 6, from a 
woman at Detroit: 

Some of the grinders of airplane parts at 
the Ford plant here turn out five or six parts 
an hour when worked by the men who install 
them. The Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions forbid the turning out of more than 
three an hour on those machines. 

This can be checked on easily. I heard 
some Ford men talking One of them was 
pretty “hot” about it as he had a son in the 
service; it looked like double-crossing his own 
boy. 

Yes, the American people are growing 
weary of the administration’s failure to 
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treat all groups alike. They are growing 
weary of having their sons and their hus- 
bands serve in foreign lands while here at 
home the efforts of those who fight are 
hindered or rendered of no avail by those 
who slow down production. 

The responsibility for ending this situ- 
ation rests first upon the President of the 
United States, who has power to remedy 
the evil. If he continues to shirk it, as 
he has for, lo, these many months, then 
it becomes, and it is now, the duty of 
Congress to accept the responsibility and 
enact new legislation which would compel 
the Executive to act. 

Why fight among ourselves when our 
enemies are so powerful. Let the Presi- 
dent insist upon an end to slow-downs 
and strikes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RICH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, the pres- 
ent administration has us in a terrible 
fix. May I quote from a speech made by 
the President of the United States on 
October 19, 1932, at Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

The credit of the family depends chiefly 
upon whether that family is living within 
its income. And that is equally true of the 
Nation. If the Nation is living within its 
income, its credit is good. 

If government lives beyond its income for 
a year or two, it can usually borrow tem- 
porarily at reasonable rates. But if, like a 
spendthrift, it throws discretion to the winds 
and is willing to make no sacrifice at all in 
spending; if it extends its taxing to the limit 
of the people’s power to pay and continues 
to pile up deficits, then it is on the road to 
bankruptcy. - 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to present 
a little idea of what the administration 
has done since the President made that 
speech, which was one of the soundest 
statements made by any man. 

I will prove to you he has not carried 
out that statement so far as the United 
States Government is concerned, but he 
has repudiated it. He believed one 
thing, then did another. Let me give 
you the Roosevelt record of Government 
deficits. Not once have they come near 
a balance. 

From March 4 to June 30, 1933, the 
deficit was $892,600,000, and for the fol- 
lowing years: 


— OE REAR A $3, 965, 991, 635 
— —— 3. 575. 357, 963 
L OOE TEER E 4, 763, 841, 642 
— — —ͤ— — 2. 707. 347. 110 
— ea eee pee eee — 1,384, 160,931 
Ee ————: 8, 542, 267, 954 
1 ee ee 3, 611, 056, 036 
1941 to Mar. 4 5, 500, 000, 000 


The estimated deficit for this year, 
1942, is $18,600,000,000 and the estimated 
deficit for 1943 is $35,400,000,000. Ter- 
rible, terrible. Horrible, horrible, 

What is the administration doing but 
taking the road to bankruptcy? There is 
only one thing, and one thins only, we 
can do to save this Nation of ours, and 
that is to cut down on nondefense ex- 
penditures to the very limit. The Mem- 
bers will have that opportunity today, 
and they will have that very opportunity 
tomorrow when we take up the consider- 
ation of the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill. Will you do it, or are 
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you going to continue to send this Nation 
down the road to ruin? We will never 
win this war, we will not be able to do 
anything to help MacArthur, we will not 
be able to do what we ought to do in 
connection with raising an increased 
Army and equipping it, and the same 
applies to the Navy, unless we begin to 
economize. A bankrupt nation cannot 
finance a war. You are driving toward 
bankruptcy as fast as you can go. We 
cannot pursue the method we are follow- 
ing and have a sound financial stability, 
which is just as essential] as it is to have 
manpower, guns, planes, and ships, and 
those are the things we have to furnish 
General MacArthur if we want to win 
the war. To increase this debt from 
sixty-five billion to one hundred and 
twenty-five billion is a terrible jump. 
This administration raised the debt limit 
from forty billion, then to forty-five bil- 
lion, then to forty-nine billion, then to 
sixty-five billion, now to one hundred 
and twenty-five billion. Where are you 
headed for but bankruptcy? Every man 
here knows we will wreck the people, 
bankrupt the Nation, lose our form of 
government if you do not make every 
dollar count. Stop the extravagances 
and get some real common sense. Get 
rid of the New Deal. Put all Communists 
and Japs in concentration camps. Get 
some real commor sense and put some 
real hard work in before we come to 
want and lose the war. 

{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WotcotT]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not get very much “het” up over a 
statutory debt limit. It is a rather 
innocuous thing, and I sometimes wish 
that we had never instituted the practice 
of setting debt limits. That is only true 
where there is a limit on total obligations 
of the Government, bonds, notes, certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, and so forth. As I 
understand it, the reason why a debt 
limit was put on in the first place was 
to regulate and control the amount of 
bonded indebtedness of the United States. 
I recall very distinctly when the debt 
limit was first increased it was increased 
by taking the ceiling off the bonded debt 
limit, which was somewhat below the 
total debt limit. So when in the years 
gone by there was a differentiation be- 
tween the total debt limit and the bonded 
debt limit there was some reason for a 
limitation, but there really is not any 
purpose behind this section of the bill. 
I hope that none of our citizens will be 
fooled by the action which we are going 
to take today because they should realize 
that there is no constitutional provision 
in respect to the establishment of a 
statutory debt limit by the Congress or 
anyone else for that matter. 

The Congress must appropriate the 
money, and if the Congress appropriates 
money above the debt limit, then, of 
course, it inferentially and by indirection 
increases the debt limit a proportionate 
amount. 

The thing I am concerned about in this 
bill is the provision which allows the 
Treasury to issue bonds in exchange for 
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fully guaranteed bonds of the agencies of 
Government and the corporations which 
have been set up under authority of the 
Congress. These run into the billions of 
dollars. They are contingent liabilities, 
and I do not quite understand why the 
Treasury wants authority to exchange 
those bonds for the issuance of Treasury 
bonds. I just cannot understand that, 
and I wonder if any of the Members have 
a clear understanding of what is behind 
this proposal? It is brand new; it has 
never been done before. The Treasury 
under certain circumstances can invest 
in the capital of these corporations but 
they never have been authorized to issue 
bonds specifically for the purpose of 
liquidating the indebtedness of these 
corporations. To me it is a very 
dangerous practice. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Rossron]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I cannot help but look upon 
this great increase of our national debt 
limit to $125.000,000,000 with great 
concern. Some years ago we increased 
the national debt limit from forty-five 
to forty-nine billion, and later on the ad- 
ministration insisted that the debt limit 
be increased to sixty-five billion, and now 
we have a request from the administra- 
tion that the debt limit be increased to 
one hundred and twenty-five billion. 
This is enough to cause deep concern in 
the minds of every thoughtful and loyal 
American citizen. How soon will the ad- 
ministration be back and insist upon an- 
other huge increase or to remove the debt 
limit entirely? 

The Secretary of the Treasury stated to 
the Committee on Ways and Means that 
he believed that this increase in the debt 
limit from sixty-five billion to one hun- 
dred and twenty-five billion will amply 
cover the “reasury’s anticipated financ- 
ing requirement through the fiscal year 
of 1943 and perhaps part of the fiscal 
year of 1944. We know the fiscal year of 
1943 will end on June 30, 1943, and there 
is every reason to believe that the na- 
tional debt will reach the astronomical 
sum of one hundred and twenty-five bil- 
lion by June 30, 1943. That is only about 
15 months off. The Secretary of the 
Treasury stated that he may be back in 
about 12 months and ask for an addi- 
tional increase in the debt limit. One 
hundred and twenty-five billion is more 
than $900 for each man, woman, and 
child of the 132,000,000 people of the 
United States and about $4,500 for the 
average family, and the end is not yet in 
sight. 

We are just entering upon what ap- 
pears to be a very long, costly, and bloody 
war, with American soldiers and sailors 
on every continent and every sea. The 
direct cost of the first World War from 
April 6, 1917, until July 2, 1921, when it 
Officially closed was twenty-five billion 
seven hundred and twenty-nine million. 
This, of course, does not include about 
ten billion or more that we loaned to our 
Allies—Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
others. Up to this date Congress has 
voted for war purposes alone since July 1, 
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1940, the astronomical sum of one hun- 
dred and forty-two billion. This is more 
than five and one-half times the direct 
cost of the first World War. 

According to the Budget submitted to 
Congress by the President in January, the 
deficit for the present fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, will be nearly nineteen 
billion, and in addition to that the Treas- 
ury will be required to advance to gov- 
ernmental corporations approximately 
three billion more to finance their activi- 
ties. This will create a deficit for the 
present fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
of approximately twenty-two billion. 
Under our present tax laws the Govern- 
ment will collect approximately twenty- 
three billion for this year. A bill is now 
under consideration to add an additional 
seven billion in taxes, so that the Amer- 
ican people will be called upon to pay ap- 
proximately thirty billion in Federal rev- 
enue and taxes, annually, and, according 
to the Budget the President submitted to 
Congress, there will still be a deficit of 
approximately thirty-six billion, and the 
Treasury will also be required to provide 
over four billion for the activities of gov- 
ernmental corporations, making a total 
deficit of forty billion for fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1943. While the adminis- 
tration has not yet admitted it, I believe 
that the national debt by June 30, 1943, 
will be one hundred and twenty-five bil- 
lion, and sometime in 1942 the Congress 
will be called upon to further increase 
the debt limit. 

I visited in my district during the holi- 
days last December and in the month of 
February this year. The people there are 
patriotic. They are in favor of paying 
every dollar in taxes and the creation of 
every dollar of debt necessary to defend 
our country and to win the war. Many, 
however, complain bitterly on account of 
the large sums of money being spent for 
unnecessary and nonessential activities. 
They condemn all boondoggling proj- 
ects. They denounce their money being 
used to teach either gliding or fan danc- 
ing, or collecting the taxes through Don- 
ald Duck pictures. They also condemn 
huge profits being paid by the Govern- 
ment to many of those having defense 
contracts. They insist that we cut out 
rackets, racketeers, grafters, and profit- 
eers, and streamline Government ex- 
penses to the necessities required in 
winning the war. They insist that the 
strictest economy in the spending of the 
tax money be observed. I wonder if 
those in control of the administration 
are not undermining the confidence of 
the people. We must not threaten the 
credit of the Nation. The American peo- 
ple are intelligent. Many of them have 
observed that the assessed value of all 
the farms, livestock, and all the poultry 
on the farms of the United States ac- 
cording to the Federal census of 1940 is 
less than forty billion. The debt limit 
we are fixing today is more than three 
times the value of all the farms, all the 
livestock, and all the poultry on all the 
farms of this country. Our total na- 
tional wealth is now estimated at three 
Fundred and ten billion. 

We are urging the American people to 
buy bonds and stamps to win the war. 
Many of my constituents, both Repub- 
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licans and Democrats, inquired of me if 
these bonds and stamps would be re- 
deemed and paid for by the Government. 
I have many letters from my district in- 
sisting that the spending of the bond and 
stamp money and the tax money for 
boondoggling projects, for nonessentials, 
and to permit racketeering and profit- 
eering was discouraging the sale of bonds 
and stamps. It is up to the administra- 
tion and the Congress to convince the 
American people that their money is 
being used in honest efforts to win the 
war and not to perpetuate the New Deal, 
or be wasted or squandered on nonessen- 
tial projects or activities. 

The administration has been for some 
time trying to force throvgh Congress its 
“pork barrel” omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill, including the St. Lawrence seaway, 
the Florida ship canal, and many other 
nonessential “pork barrel“ projects that 
will likely cost the taxpayers more than 
a billion dollars, There are hundreds of 
thousands of unnecessary New Deal of- 
ficeholders forming a part oi a huge bu- 
reaucracy of more than a million and 
five hundred thousand built up and 
maintained by the administration, and 
now engaged in no useful war activity, 
but are engaged largely in promoting 
some of the New Deal nonessential ac- 
tivities. These unnecessary officeholders 
should be separated from the Govern- 
ment and placed in some necessary or 
useful national defense activities. The 
administration cannot continue this in- 
crease of the national debt and increase 
taxes without getting results on land, sea, 
and in the air in the defense of our 
country. Let us not forget that the 
American people are submitting to these 
enormous taxes, this enormous increase 
in the national debt, and the upset of 
their economic life to accomplish one 
great purpose only and that is to defend 
our country and to win this great war 
at the earliest moment possible. Let us 
cut out these nonessentials. Let us save 
the people’s money. Let us translate 
these billions into ships, planes, guns, 
tanks, and other defense equipment, so 
that our gallant soldiers. sailors, and air- 
men may go forth the best armed and the 
best equipped of any fighters on the 
earth and win victories for our country. 

M. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have in my pocket a sheaf of letters and 


telegrams from men and women in all 


walks of life in Tennessee. They are 
tremendously and vitally concerned at 
the situation that now confrorts this 
country with respect to the present con- 
duct of the war and with respect to the 
debt of this Nation. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Worcorr! just stated that he could not 
understand why from time to time the 
administration came to the Congress and 
asked that the debt limit be raised. I 
take it that these successive actions are 
milestones on the downward road we are 
traveling toward national bankruptcy. 
This debt of ours is an accumulation of 
expenditures. It would seem that at a 
time like this, when the Government is 
borrowing the money it is spending, we 
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should not spend money we do not have 
for things we do not need. 

A few days ago the employment of a 
fan dancer at a little more than $5,000 
a year had such dynamic repercussions 
that it blew the first lady of the land 
out of her position in the Office of 
Civilian Defense. But we read upon the 
front page of the Washington Post on 
Sunday that without any legislative au- 
thorization whatever the President had 
authorized the construction of a boon- 
doggling project on Pennsylvania Avenue 
facing the Willard Hotel at a cost of a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

In order to add to the gayety of na- 
tions, that sum would have employed a 
whole chorus of fan dancers, 125 in num- 
ber, and we could have a Roman holiday 
here, to the disgust of the whole country. 
Mr. Mellett is shortly to go down there 
in that building which costs that much 
money and have a corps of boys and girls 
from the rural precincts throughout the 
country, from the various towns and 
cities throughout the country, who cer- 
tainly do not know anything about the 
governmental set-up here, but whose 
function it will be to advise businessmen 
when they come to Washington seeking 
Government business where to find the 
people with whom they want to do busi- 
ness. 

There are 435 Representatives in this 
House and 96 Members of the Senate, all 
of whom are qualified to tell their con- 
stituents where to go to get in touch with 
the various governmental agencies. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the balance of the time. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal Treasury is 
once more in the position of being un- 
able to meet the tremendous financial 
obligations which have been imposed 
upon it. 

It is the privilege and duty of Congress 
to vote the necessary appropriations to 
provide for the common defense and the 
general welfare, but it is likewise its re- 
sponsibility to furnish the Secretary of 
the Treasury with the means of meeting 
the obligations thus created. 

The Ways and Means Committee has 
been advised that, due to the present 
$65,000,000,000 limit on the authorized 
national debt, the Treasury Department 
will be unable to finance the operations of 
government much beyond the end of the 
current month. As of February 28, the 
outstanding public debt aggregated $62,- 
380,000,000. The Budget Bureau esti- 
mates that by the end of the current 
fiscal year, June 30, it will be necessary 
to incredse the public debt to $70,600,- 
000,000, and by the end of the fiscal year 
1943 to $110,400,000,000. 

For 12 consecutive years, since 1931, 
the Federal Government has been operat- 
ing in the red despite constantly in- 
creased taxation upon the people. Dur- 
ing the first 10 of those years the result- 
ing deficits were attributable to extrava- 
gant expenditures for domestic purposes. 
Beginning with the fiscal year 1941, how- 
ever, our Government instituted a pro- 
gram of national defense which, as a re- 
sult of subsequent developments, has now 
grown to the staggering total of $142,- 
000,000,000. Current and future deficits 
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will be attributable to our national war 
effort, and there is no telling how long 
these deficits will continue nor what their 
aggregate amount will be. While deficit 
financing might have been avoided prior 
to the inauguration of our defense pro- 
gram, it is inevitable now, because our 
annual expenditures for war purposes 
have risen to such magnitude that they 
cannot possibly be met by taxation alone. 

To help finance the defense program 
which began to get under way in the 
summer of 1940, the Congress has en- 
acted three major revenue measures, 
which have resulted in increasing Gov- 
ernment receipts from a level of $5,000,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1940 to an esti- 
mated $16,487,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1943, based on existing rates. It is now 
proposed by the President to increase 
taxes by an additional $7,000,000,000, or 
to a total of more than $23,000,000,000. 

If we include present social-security 
taxes, plus the $2,000 000,000 additional 
requested by the President, the total will 
be $27,000,000,000. 

Even this unprecedented $23,000,000,- 
000 level of Federal taxation, which is 
four times the highest amount collected 
during the World War, will be inadequate 
to meet Federal outlays in the next fiscal 
year. 

The net deficit for the current year, 
ending June 30, in which we will spend 
thirty and one-half billion and take in 
twelve billion, will be in excess of eighteen 
and one-half billion. 

In the fiscal year 1943, it is estimated 
that total expenditures will aggregate 
$59,000,000,000, of which nearly $53,000,- 
000,000 will go for war purposes. Antici- 
pated revenues are placed at sixteen and 
one-half billions. Thus, without any ad- 
ditional tax legislation, we face a deficit 
of forty-two and one-half billion in the 
next fiscal year. This deficit will be re- 
duced to the extent new taxes are voted 
at the present session, and to the extent 
that economies may be effected in non- 
military expenditures. 

Let me say parenthetically that I do 
not agree with the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] 
that on account of the change in the 
estimate in the Budget we are saving 
$900,000,000. That is only a paper sav- 
ing which is not yet a reality. 

To continue: Under all the circum- 
stances, the Congress has no alternative 
but to increase the debt limit at this time. 
By raising the limit from $65,000,000,000 
to $125,000,000,000, the Secretary of the 
Treasury feels that he will be able to 
finance the operations of Government 
through the fiscal year ending June 30, 
next year, or for a period of approximate- 
ly 15 months. 

He cautioned us when he made that 
statement that he would be back to see 
us next year and ask for a further in- 
crease in the debt limit. 

In this connection, I wish to commend 
the Secretary for not asking that the debt 
limit be entirely removed, as has been 
advocated in some quarters. As the Sec- 
retary pointed out in his statement to the 
committee, the placing of a fixed limit 
gives Congress the opportunity for a peri- 
odic review of the Government’s financ- 
ing operations. To have no limit at all 
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might encourage extravagance and give 
rise to an unfortunate inflationary psy- 
chology. Last year the President, in his 
Budget message, conceded that a definite 
debt limit had some value as a “fiscal 
monitor.” 

The proposed limit of $125,000,000,000 
virtually doubles the Treasury’s borrow- 
ing power. This is the third increase 
since the original $45,000,000,000 limit was 
established in 1935. When the emergency 
defense program was first instituted in 
1940, it became necessary to increase the 
limit to forty-nine billions in order to 
help finance the initial defense appro- 
priations. At that time the $45,000,000,- 
000 limit had been exhausted in financing 
previous deficits incurred in connection 
with the so-called recovery and relief 
program. As the defense program was 
expanded, it became apparent that a fur- 
ther increase in the debt limit would be 
necessary, and last year it was raised 
from forty-nine billions to sixty-five 
billions. 

As I have previously stated, the in- 
crease to one hundred and twenty-five 
billions will only carry us through the 
next 15 months, with a small margin of 
safety to take care of contingencies. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has indicated 
that it will be necessary next year to ask 
for a further increase to new heights 
which as yet are unpredictable. In other 
words, there is no telling how much the 
national debt will have to be increased 
before victory has been won and post-war 
rehabilitation has been achieved. 

In view of this outlook, it is clear that 
we must expect to pay higher and higher 
taxes so as to minimize the necessity for 
borrowing as much as possible, and we 
may expect to bear this still higher level 
of taxes for years and years to come. 

Even when we have eventually suc- 
ceeded in balancing revenues and ex- 
penditures, we and those who come after 
us will still have to assume the tax bur- 
den necessary to retire the staggering 
national debt which will have been piled 
up. 

When the national debt shall have 
reached the $125,000,000,000 limit now 
proposed to be authorized, it will virtually 
equal the assessed valuation of all real 
estate in the United States. Yet we have 
no alternative but to grant the Treasury 
such authority. 

This war must be won, whatever the 
cost, and the Treasury must be given the 
necessary funds with which to finance it. 
Insofar as we are not able to raise the 
money by current taxes upon the people, 
it must of necessity be raised by 
borrowing. 

That leads to the very interesting 
question as to when we are likely to reach 
the limit of the ability of the people to 
bear increased taxation without actual 
confiscation. 

While our expenditures for civil pur- 
poses are but a small part of the total 
wartime Budget, they still are high com- 
pared with former years. At a time 
when all our efforts are being concen- 
trated on winning the war, when our 
boys in the service are offering their lives 
in defense of our country, when our citi- 
zens are being called upon to make sac- 
rifices at home, it is not too much to ask 
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that the nonmilitary services of the 
Government make some sacrifice in their 
spending. 

We should establish priorities on the 
taxpayers’ dollars as well as on critical 
materials. Every dollar saved on civil 
expenditures is one dollar more for war 
purposes, and one less dollar that has 
to be raised by taxes upon the people or 
added to the national debt to be paid out 
of future taxes. 

The Joint Committee on Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures has shown how 
savings aggregating one and one-half 
billions can be made, and is now mak- 
ing investigations to determine how fur- 
ther reductions can be effected without 
impairing essential functions of govern- 
ment. The Congress owes it to the peo- 
ple of the United States to bring about 
these economies. As the minority mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
said in their concurring report on last 
year’s tax bill: 

The same critical state of affairs which 
calls for an increase in taxes also requires 
that nondefense spending be drastically re- 
duced, and all unnecessary and wasteful 
expenditures completely eliminated. 

If the Government is going all out for 
national defense, and all out for taxes upon 
the people, it is compelled both by necessity 
and by a regard for its obligations to the 
taxpayers of the country to alse go all out 
for economy. 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Reen] touched very effectively on the 
subject of economy. The people are de- 
manding that we reduce nonmilitary ex- 
penditures, and their demands will 
increase as they begin to feel the impact 
of the higher taxes we imposed in the 
last revenue act and contemplate in the 
new bill now under consideration in the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not go into the 
collateral provisions of the pending bill, 
as they have been clearly explained by 
the gentleman from North Carolina, the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The bill has the unanimous sup- 
port of the minority members of the 
committee and should likewise be unani- 
mously supported by the House, 

{Here the gavel fell] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Public Debt Act of 1942. 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word and ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection.. 

Mr..WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope we, as legislators, and 
the people of the country realize what is 
happening today. Our distinguished 
President said last night that he did not 
think the American people were compla- 
cent. Maybe that is not the right word, 
but today we are placing a mortgage on 
the homes, the farms, the business, the 
productive capacity, the inventive genius, 
and the future earnings of the American 
people. We are raising that theoretical 
and potential mortgage from $65,000,- 
000,000 to $125,000,000,000. There are 
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not very many Members on the floor, and 
none of us is very much excited about it. 
Maybe we are not complacent. Maybe 
we are like a fellow down in my district, 
a colored boy, who had a mule he 
was very anxious to sell to one of his 
neighbors. He invited this neighbor to 
come over to the barn lot and take a look 
at the mule. Of course, he was very 
anxious that the mule should make the 
very best showing. He and the other 
colored boy hung on the fence and looked 
at the old mule and while they were 
standing there the mule kicked his heels 
up in the air and without rhyme or reason 
went down the road head on into a brick 
wall at the other end of the lot, fell down, 
and finally scrambled to his feet. The 
prospective purchaser said, “My good- 
ness, he is blind.“ Sam said, “No; he 
ain’t blind—that mule ain’t blind.” The 
other man said, “He is obliged to be 
blind—look what he did.” He said, “Oh, 
you just don’t know that mule—that 
mule just don’t give a damn.” 

Now, maybe we do not, but $125,000,- 
000,000 is a good many dollars. There 
are but two ways that it can ever be 
written off the books. One is the shame- 
less way of repudiating or having print- 
ing-press money, and the other is the 
American way, which is the one we will 
adopt, and that is to take it out of the 
‘hides of the American people in the way 
of taxes. Taxes not alone against the 
big corporation, not just ou* of the ma- 
hogany desks and the gilded vaults, but 
out of the toil, the work, the grime, and 
the sweat and the blood, and the sacri- 
fice of the people of America. That is 
where we will get it. It will be more 
than $125,000,000,000 before we are 
through because we have got to win this 
war. It is going to take money to win 
it, and we are going to have to pay for it. 
We can shorten the war if we wish or 
we can prolong it. It will be prolonged 
if we continue our complacency and con- 
tinue to think and to legislate for groups 
and particular individuals and sections. 

My plea today to the Congress on this 
great event is that whatever we may 
have done in the past, certainly from now 
on let us have one objective in our ex- 
penditures. Let us try to manufacture 
and build and send instruments into the 
battle line that will shorten the struggle. 

I have no sympathy with the man who 
says we might lose. We are not going 
to lose. We cannot lose. It has never 
been in the cards that we would lose. 
We have got to win, but let us win 
quickly, because not only will we save 
money, not only will we save public debt, 
but we will save American lives. 

It is now just as important to protect 
the economic front as it is to win on the 
battle front, and when this war is over, 
as it will be over, there will come a day 
when the battle flags are down and when 
men, weary of fighting and killing and 
destroying and devastating, will turn 
again to peaceful ways, and then we will 
start upon the long and tortuous and 
tedious process of trying to liquidate 
these billions of debts that tcday we so 
complacently think about and act upon. 

The call today is for us to lay aside 
special considerations and special groups. 
Let us quit thinking about the farmer, 
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let us quit favoring the laboring man, 
let us quit thinking about political for- 
tunes, and turn every ounce of our at- 
tention and energy to winning this war 
and to shortening it. Then, like the 
Greeks of old, who used always to fight 
among themselves, but when the battle 
cry would come from the frontier, they 
would go out and lick the enemy and 
then come back and start their local 
quarrels all over again with renewed 
vigor. This is what we must do. Let 
us try to cut nonessential expenditures. 
We can do this every day in this House. 
Oh, it may be only a few million dollars, 
and that does not sound very big in the 
language of billions, but I say to you 
that if the message could go out to the 
hard-pressed, discouraged, and question- 
ing people of America today that the 
Congress is on the job and was going to 
lay aside personal considerations and 
partisan advantage and think only of 
our total effort to win the war, there 
would then be a different feeling in this 
country. 

Of course, we are going to adopt this 
resolution. We must adopt it because 
we have got to finance this great struggle. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, somewhat in repetition 
of some things I said yesterday on this 
floor, pay day is here. We have had a 
splendid time in America, but pay day is 
here. In 1910 our population was 90,000,- 
000, and in 1940 it was 130,000,000. In 
1913 our total Federal appropriations 
amounted to $700,000,000; in 1940, to 
$9,000,000,000, exclusive of the emergency 
defense. In 1918 the total appropria- 
tions for the Agriculture Department 
were $38,000,000, as was said on the floor 
yesterday. In 1937 those appropriations 
went up to one and one-half billions. In 
1916 the appropriations grew from those 
ir 1913, of $700,000,000, to $1,030,000,000; 
and, regardless of administration, re- 
gardless of partisanship, grew to $9,000,- 
000,000 in 1940. 

What is the debt service now on the 
present debt? Something like one and 
three-quarter billion dollars a year. 
What would the debt service be on 
$125,000,000,000? It cannot possibly run 
less than $3,000,000,000 a year, and prob- 
ably more nearly to $4,000,000,000 a year. 
If we are going to continue our current 
Budget, and let those expenses mount in 
the next 25 years, as they have mounted 
in the last 25 years, one can visualize 
what the annual Budget may be. It has 
increased practically tenfold since 1916, 
from $1,000,000,000 to $9,000,000,000. 
After this war the debt service will be 
between two and four billion dollars a 
year. If the current Budget hangs 
around $9,000,000,000, as in 1940, and you 
add that to the debt service of three to 
four billions annually, and then, after 
the war, possibly billions of dollars for 
relief. We are not going to be satisfied 
with a small Army and Navy after this 
war, at least for many years, So we can 
visualize the billions of dollars for the 
Army and Navy. Consequently, how can 
we contemplate anything less than an 
annual Budget of about fifteen to twenty 
billion a year under those circumstances? 
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If we do have a budget of that size, how 
are we going to pay it? 

We took the leap in 1913 with the six- 
teenth amendment. Governor Hughes, 
of New York, vetoed the resolution for 
the ratification of the sixteenth amend- 
ment, saying that rates might get up to 
10 percent. Those rates were 1 percent 
then for individuals and 1 percent for 
corporations. Then the orgy of spending 
began. Cities and municipalities fol- 
lowed suit with the Federal Government, 
and in 1938, while our national income 
was down to $64,000,000,000—up from a 
few years before, but low to what it is 
now—$64,000,000,000, and the total in na- 
tional income of all of the people, of all 
of the money earned, was $64,000,000,000 
plus. How much money did we spend 
that year for government, so-called? 
Eighteen billion five hundred million dol- 
lars. In other words, nearly 30 percent 
of the people’s money went for govern- 
ment. For government? Maybe you 
would call it that, but less than 25 per- 
cent of the money we appropriate goes for 
government per se—the protection of life 
and property. The rest of it is something 
else—a movement, if you might call it. 
Congress has wasted money, as you all 
know. It can talk splendidly, when dis- 
cussing taxes, about the reduction of ex- 
penses, but when it comes to appropria- 
tion bills, Congress stupidly goes down the 
line, at the behest of the Departments, 
and votes the money. 

Under permission granted me by the 
House, I place in the Recorp at this point 
the following speech: 
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Many of you have read the story told by 
Kipling in his Jungle Book about the little 
boy Mowgli who was raised in the wolf fam- 
ily. When all the members of the jungle 
decided to leave upon the invasion of the 
wild dogs, whose prowess was due to their 
traveling in packs of from 200 to 500 per 
pack, Mowgli decided to stay and defeat them. 
Those of you who have read the story know 
that he did not use an elephant, a lion, or 
a tiger for this purpose; they had already fied, 
He used the little stinging. people—bees, 
wasps, and hornets—no one of which could 
have had any effect whatsoever alone, but 
through the cooperation of several million 
of these tiny creatures the great scourge of 
the jungle was put to flight. 

Our Nation has brought to the average 
man the greatest luxuries and comforts 
known in the history of the world. If you 
wish to save this established form of gov- 
ernment from the destruction of unlimited 
inflation, socialism, or dictatorship, it can- 
not be done by calling upon the elephant, 
lion, or tiger, such as our industrial giants, 
financial leaders, or great statesmen. No one 
of these great powers alone can save our sys- 
tem of commerce, industry, and living. Like 
Mowgli, we must call upon the millions of 
little people, each one of whom will be power- 
less alone, and must get them behind the 
great needs of today. I know of no or- 
ganization better equipped to educate, in- 
fluence, and arouse the millions of little peo- 
ple to the necessity of their taking part in 
these great problems, not the least of which 
is eliminating $2,000,0C0,000 of unneces- 
sary governmental expense—than the or- 
ganization which I have had the honor of 
addressing tonight. 

When Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee to open the hearings on this 
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year's tax bill, he recommended to the com- 
mittee that the Congress raise an additional 
$3,500,000,000 in taxes, The enormous size 
of this tax bill so impressed the Secretary 
that he recommended very definite savings in 
nondefense ‘expenditures to the extent of a 
billion dollars. His language was that of 
genuine statesmanship. He said: 

“We are now awake to the need * * * 
to make this country safe and strong. We 
have not, however, kept pace with events in 
our thinking about defense and nonrelief 
spending. We have remained curiously static 
in our conceptions of what to spend on those 
things not directly connected with defense. 
Ordinary traffic must now get to one side to 
let planes and tanks and guns have the right- 
of-way. Other traffic can be permitted only 
if it does not obstruct the national purpose.” 

. $ 


“We have not reexamined all of these ex- 
penditures that have been sort of grafted onto 
the Government during the last 10 years. We 
go on just the same.” 

Obviously, the Secretary of the Treasury was 
alarmed, because we had before us the 1942 
Budget, amounting to $19,000,000,000. He 
hoped that by current taxes—an additional 
tax bill—we could raise two-thirds of this 
amount and borrow the other third. Since 
that date the President has recommended to 
the Congress, Budget estimates which will run 
the 1942 Budget figure up to $22,169,000,000— 
nearly $5,000,000,000 more than the estimate 
in his January 3 message to Congress. Now, 
Mr. Morgenthau wonders if we don’t need a 
still bigger tax bill. 

Secretary of Commerce, Jesse Jones, has 
stated that our national debt, as a result of 
the war, will climb to $90,000,000,000. Some 
think that it will be more, even exceeding 
$100,000,000.000. Our national debt is at 
present $47,600,000,000, with additional deficit 
debits of $12,800,000,000; and the State and 
municipal debt is approximately 620,000, 
000,000. 

It has been stated on good authority that 
our 1942 fiscal deficit will exceed $10,000,- 
000,000. 

In the face of these enormous figures, the 
Treasury Secretary suggested saving a billion 
dollars. I later suggested means of cutting 
nearly 2 billions from the current Budget. 
Both seemed a mere bagatelle when compared 
with a year’s expense of 22 billions. 

Defense is mandatory. Its expense must be 
met. Many nondefense items can wait, if 
they are ordinarily necessary. 

It will be well to take a view of our fiscal 
history in order to correctly approach the 
subject. In the last 40 years extravagance 
in Government has been tolerated by the 
people. It has constantly grown in volume. 
The responsibility for such expenditures, 
great or small, rests primarily on the ad- 
ministrators of Government, but ultimately 
on the whole people of the Nation. 

Governmental expenditures fall, roughly, 
into two groups. The first includes payments 
for Government per se; that is, the protection 
of life and property. This represents the 
cost of primary or fundamental functions of 
Government. The second group is mainly for 
the support of social welfare activities of 
Government. Roughly we might state that 
the first group of expenditures represents 25 
percent and the second group 75 percent of 
what we spend on Government. 

Unusual expenditures in Government have 
grown steadily in the past two or three gen- 
erations. For instance, expenditures of State 
government increased 437 percent from 1903 
to 1922. The passage of the sixteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, the income-tax amendment, marks 
the beginning of the epoch of increased ex- 
penditures for government of all types and 
kinds, and of easy acquisition of money by 
the Government from the taxpayer. Its en- 
actment really marks the date of the great 
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spending era in America. You will remember 
that Governor, now retiring Chief Justice, 
Hughes vetoed the resolution in the New 
York Legislature ratifying the sixteenth 
amendment because he was afraid the rates 
might reach as high as 10 percent. 

The sixteenth amendment took the lid off 
spending, so far as the Congress is concerned, 
and the Federal Government began to spend 
heavily. The State and local governments 
followed suit, so that we find that while in 
1916 total Federal expenditures were $1,034,- 
000,000, at least one department spent more 
than that much money annually in the Bud- 
gets of recent years. 

Within 10 years after that, during the era 
from 1923 to 1932, the annual Federal Bud- 
gots ran between three and four billion dol- 

A Federal Budget of $1,034,000,000 in 1916. 
In 1940 it reached almost $9,000,000,000, ex- 
clusive of the emergency-defense Budget. If 
the last quarter of a century has produced 
such results, what may we expect in the next 
25 years? That is, if we expect to continue 
to think of money with relation to our fiscal 
policies? 

The exact figures are available for the year 
1938 for Federal, State, and local expenditures. 
The run like this: The grand total was 
$18,300,000,000, divided as follows: Federal, 
$7,691,000,000; State, $4,358,000,000; and mu- 
nicipal, $6,150,000,000. In that year our total 
national income was $64,000,000,000. A quick 
calculation based upon these figures shows 
that almost a third of the people’s money 
went to government and that in times of 
peace 

Remember that three-fourths of this money 
spent, went not for the primary purposes of 
government, for the protection of life and 
property, but for social welfare. This vast 
fiscal growth of the Federal system is largely 
accountable to the growth of administrative 
or bureaucratic public administration The 
growth of boards, bureaus, commissions, and 
departments has necessarily been attended by 
the vast expenditure of tax money 

For illustration, in 1916, as I have said, the 
total Federal Budget was 81.084. 000. 000, yet 
since 1937 the budget of the Department of 
Agriculture has vastly exceeded the whole 
Federal Budget for 1916 

In 1928. the Congress spent $845,000 for the 
franking privilege at Government expense. 
The executive departments spent six millions. 
Ten years later the spent $737,000, 
but the taxpayer paid for the franking of free 
mail by the executive department the stag- 
gering sum of $39,000,000. The publicity 
departments, and each division has one, must 
have spent much money in preparing the ma- 
terial to frank out. 

These are but illustrative of the general 
trend. It might interest you to know that 
the fiscal year 1940 saw the traveling ex- 
penses of the Government reach $99,000,000 
plus. Our national symbol, Uncle Sam, rode 
high, wide, and handsome that year, but the 
fiscal year 1941 will see him spending $150,- 
000,000 for traveling expenses. The first 4 
months of this fiscal year showed a Federal 
travel bill of $47,000,000. 

We, in the Federal system, cannot retrench 
as against the defense program. Even the 
waste and extravagance necessarily attend- 
ant on a large and speedy program such as 
we are embarking on will be tolerated by the 
people So our only recourse is to attack 
those ditures which are not related to 
or attendant on defense. 

There are no signs that the States and 
municipalities intend to cut their budgets in 
behalf of the taxpayers who are to be bur- 
dened with this fearful national defense 
program. 

The old slogan “Soak the rich,” is ceasing 
to be realistic even for the purpose of dema- 
goguery. If the Government took every dime 
of all individual net incomes in the United 
States over $50,000 in 1938 it would have col- 
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lected only $1,056,222,000. If the Govern- 
ment had taken all the net incomes above 
$5,000 in 1938, the yield would have been 
$6,702,582,000—Iess than that year’s annual 
current Budget. If we soaked both the rich 
and the middle-class taxpayers and took all 
their net income, the Government would 
raise just about enough money to pay the 
current annual expenses. 

Remember, again, that only one-fourth of 
this money spent goes for the primary ob- 
jectives of Government—the protection of 
life and property. A colloquy at the hearing 
before my committee between a member of 
the committee and the college president I 
have referred to, brought the suggestion from 
the member that the economies the college 
man was calling for could not be accom- 
plished unless the local interests should 
cease putting pressure upon the Congress- 
man. The college president very properly 
replied in substance, “During the spencing 
psychology of the recent years, each com- 
munity assumed that the Government has 
already planned to spend several billions each 
year for the purpose of creating prosperity, 
and therefore reasoned that it was up to 
them to get as much as they could of the 
Federal largess for themselves. Now that we 
are in a different era, where economy and 
saving is paramount, I believe that if Con- 
gress will take the initiative, not only state 
that the reduction of unnecessary nonde- 
fense expenditures is imperative, but actu- 
ally use the knife and pare these expenses 
to the bone, the communities will probably 
say ‘Congress is right in taking this step 
during the emergency, and we must do all 
that we can to assist in this economy wave 
and must refrain from embarrassing our 
Congressman by requests for expenditures.’ ” 

Returning now to the prime object of this 
address—the curtailing of nondefense appro- 
priations. A curious phenomenon is arising: 
Every bureau and department of the Govern- 
ment whose 2xistence or whose appropria- 
tions are threatened by the demand to go 
“all out” for defense, and to trim nondefense 
items, has evolved some type of scheme or 
system to prove their necessity or worthiness 
as defense projects. The National Youth Ad- 
ministration, due for a cut of about ninety- 
two millions if Secretary Morgenthau's ad- 
vice were followed, secured a “defense budget” 
of about $157,000,000. 

Tt will not do to say that these nondefense 
agencies can be transformed into defense 
agencies. They cannot by a wave of the hand 
be given attributes and functions they like. 
They are subject to all manner of local, State, 
and Federal political influences. Their ad- 
ministrators cannot say No“ —as a practical 
matter. The Army can, and by the very 
compulsion that is involved in the Army or- 
ganization prevent any type of logrolling that 
is necessarily involved in the relief agencies. 
The Army can and does enforce the $21 a 
month wage upon the draftees. Actual de- 
tense projects necessarily imply Army organ- 
ization and compulsion. It would be playing 
with defense to permit these relief agencies 
to pretend to be defense agencies. 

There is hardly a single function of Gov- 
ernment at present that cannot be colored 
with some defense characteristics. But real 
money needs to be spent on real defense, un- 
less this whole thing is simply a great, good- 
natured drama, with an overwening desire 
to please the audience. 

The Secretary of the Treasury was specific 
in his suggestions. He did not mince words 
nor dodge the issue. He suggested that 
National Youth Administration, Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and Work Projects Ad- 
ministration appropriations could probably 
be trimmed or disposed of and that for agri- 
culture could be drastically reduced, and he 
recommended a careful study of other func- 
tions of Government with a view to saving 
the money spent on them, and the use of it 
for defense. Immediately all the forces of 
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departmental propaganda went into action. 
Defeatism and futility were the chief weap- 
ons. “It just can’t be done,” was the 
principal argument. The Secretary’s sugges- 
tions were made to the Ways and Means 
Committee, which under the rules of the 
House of Representatives has no jurisdic- 
tion over appropriations. Immediately it 
was said that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was helpless, although it claims to be 
the most powerful policy committee in the 
House. That atmosphere has pretty well 
settled down over Congress that nothing 
can be done about it. But every individual 
Member admits that something ought to be 
done. 

Work Projects Administration, Civilian 
Conservation Corps, National Youth Admin- 
istration were all organized for relief. Yet 
now they are claiming to be defense projects. 
They are creatures with overlapping functions 
and conflicting jurisdictions. Three great 
overheads are maintained for these institu- 
tions; all relief departments. But, for illus- 
tration, the President of a little college in 
Arkansas solemnly told the Ways and Means 
Committee that the average income of the 
individual in Arkansas was $255 and of an 
average family in Arkansas $969. He em- 
phatically stated and proved to the com- 
mittee that for the cost of one boy in a 
Civilian Conservation Corps camp he could 
give four boys in his college a year’s educa- 
tion. How failure to economize can be jus- 
tified cannot be explained to an American 
taxpayer. It is insolence to attempt it. 

These bureaus, boards, commissions, de- 
partments, and divisions grow and grow like 
the Rose of Sharon. Each head of a subdi- 
vision is working industriously to justify his 
division’s existence, to be promoted in salary, 
and to enlarge the jurisdiction, scope, and 
appropriation of his division, be it big or 
little. It is easy to say that Congress “Just 
ought to cut them out.” I wouldn't be per- 
sonal for the world, but you businessmen 
know the difficulty involved in disposing of a 
department in your corporation, or even of 
firing a deserving stenographer, or maybe one 
not so deserving During the depression an 
oil company’s board of directors decided to 
retrench. The board concluded that the re- 
trenchment was mandatory and that a cer- 
tain department must go. A resolution was 
passed dispensing with the geological de- 
partment, disposing of the employees, and 
eliminating their salaries. One hard-headed 
director said this didn’t do the job. The 
other members inquired why. He replied, 
“We've got to sell all the desks, typewriters, 
rugs, lamps, cuspidors, and get them clear out 
of the building. If we don’t, in 3 months 
some of us will see those offices filled up again 
with employees.” 

If it is this difficult in a private business, 
do you not realize how much more difficult 
it is in government, under political pressure, 
with Uncle Sam a sort of magic Santa Claus 
paying the bill? 

To pass a $3,500,000,000 tax bill and cut 
no expenditures will come home squarely to 
the taxpayer with the $2,500 salary, who has 
been paying $11 taxes, if and when this 
amount jumps to $72; to the $5,000 taxpayer, 
now paying $110, if when his taxes jump to 
$506; to the $10,000 taxpayer (as for instance 
a Congressman), if when his annual Federal 
tax jumps from $528 to $1,628. 

Especially will this come home since these 
taxes are retroactive to January 1, 1941, and 
most especially when excise taxes to the 
amount of nearly $1,000,000,000 are being 
raised on many of the necessities of life these 
taxpayers buy. These are the Treasury’s pro- 
posals in the present tax bill. We may have 
to adopt these proposals. Then there are the 
so-called hidden taxes which the Twentieth 
Century Fund says run to large amounts 
annually for the individual. 

The 1942 fiscal year Budget totals $6,675,- 
000,000 of nondefense items. Of that sum, 
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fixed charges, like interest on the public debt, 
pensions, etc., amount to $2,716,000,000. The 
balance of $3,959,000,000 could be reduced in 
part and eliminated in part. For instance, 
various aids to agriculture are budgeted for 
$1,061,600,000. I would cut that to $500,000,- 
000, especially since agriculture should do 
well under the defense spending program, and 
agriculture will get much indirectly from the 
lend-lease appropriation. 

Work Projects Administration is budgeted 
for $1,034,000,000 The President has recom- 
mended a cut of $109,000,000. I would reduce 
it to $500,000,000. 

General public works should be reduced to 
$25,000,000 from the $502,900,000 budgeted. 

Aids to youth, represented by Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and National Youth Adminis- 
tration, should be eliminated, saving $362,- 
600,000. These two relief agencies, even 
though we retain the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, should be eliminated, because they 
do not represent defense and do not represent 
any type of relief that could not be taken 
care of by the $500,000,000 for Work Projects 
Administration which I have suggested. 

The magnitude of the defense program in 
its genera] aspects staggers the imagination. 
As I have stated, our national annual income 
in 1938 was $64,000,000,000. If, in the near 
future, as Secretary Jesse Jones says, we are 
to have a national debt of ninety, and maybe 
one hundred, billion, and a State and local 
existing debt of $20,000,000,000, the disbalance 
baffles any fiscal student, even any prophet. 
We might ask “Whither are we going?” 

Remember that the Congressman nowadays 
is the errand boy of the Frankenstein called 
the executive department. His ability as 
statesman is gaged by his prowess in procuring 
Federal largess—Federal projects. 

One of the most vocal advocates of economy 
of government has been the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. It has been hereto- 
fore militant on all occasions on this subject 
and has drawn the fire of the spenders. How- 
ever, you members of that great organization 
or of local chambers of commerce know that 
it is composed of chambers of commerce all 
over the Nation We have heard much about 
minority groups—I think pressure groups, if 
you please. It can hardly be contradicted 
that during the era of spending that has 
done on in the last few years local chambers 
of commerce have been among the heaviest 
contributors to pressure upon their Congress- 
men. Pressure to get things from the Goy- 
ernment for the locality, and pressure to 
keep them after they are gotten. Yesterday 
the President suggested $125,000,000 for de- 
fens roads. Probably tens of thousand: of 
letters will flow to the Congress from local 
chambers of commerce showing definitely 
that these roads ought to be located in their 
vicinities, and the feeder roads headed in the 
direction of the local chamber of commerce 
should be added. Nobody ought to fool him- 
self about this pressure weighing heavily with 
the Congressmen. 

This is not intended to be mere ranting 
about the cost of government, nor the learned 
display of taxpayers’ figures. It is rather in- 
tended as an approach to the consequences 
of the outline detailed. Several observations 
may be made about these fiscal circumstances. 

First, the thoughtful student of govern- 
ment should be impressed with the tremen- 
dous growth of power in the executive depart- 
ment in recent generations, as evidenced by 
the figures adduced. It amounts to turning 
over the purse to the executive branch of 
government, and the necessarily attendant 
obsolescence of the legislative department. 
Then, too, the immense influence of a highly 
financed executive department gives it all 
power over every activity of the citizen, as 
well as decisive control over the judicial sys- 
tem and the final direction of the legislative 
department. It will not do to say that Amer- 
ica is going the way of all the republics, and 
to let it go at that. America has the brains 
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and should have the will to reevaluate its 

three branches of government. Modern his- 

5 clinches the argument for this necessary 
ep. 

Another important consideration is the 
welfare of the Nation after this emergency 
is over, It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that a cessation of defense activities after 
the emergency will slump our national in- 
come as much as ten to twenty-five billions 
of dollars. With the return of soldiers to 
civilian pursuits, and the loss of defense 
employment to others, we can visualize vast 
unemployment, Then, for the first time in 
the history of our country, we will come into 
a depression with a monumental public debt 
staring us in the face. I may emphasize its 
possibility when I tell you that Leon Hender- 
son said before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee the other day that by May 1942 we 
would be spending $2,000,000,000 per month 
for defense. 

If we do have a debt of 690,000, 000, 000, as 
Secretary Jones has said, the interest on that 
debt would range around 83,000,000, 0 a 
year. From 1923 to 1932, our total national 
expenses had a range of about that same 
figure. In those equally serious days to come, 
where will we turn for financial relief, if we 
are not wise enough to economize now to the 
extent of one or two billion dollars per year 
on altogether nondefense items? Do we not 
have the wisdom to look that far ahead? Will 
not the thinking people of America awaken? 

With the necessity of vast sums then for 
relief, where will the money come from? In 
what shape will the Government's credit be? 
Will not some string-band statesman suggest 
the devaluation of the gold content of the 
dollar, holding out to the people as a prize 
the twenty-two billions of gold we have 
stored, and convince them that by proper 
manipulation it could be made to represent 
eighty or one hundred billion dollars in Gov- 
ernment credit and spending power? When 
he has succeeded in those blandishments, 
what will be the value of the savings of the 
people, their investments in things of value, 
their years of thrift in accumulating life in- 
surance? 

The press says that England looks forward 
to a social readjustment after the war. We 
have seen all values wiped out in Germany, 
France, Italy, and Russia—or at least reduced 
to a fraction of their original value. France 
devaluated the franc and Germany the mark. 
They all moved into some form of socialism, 
where individual initiative, private owner- 
ship, the stirring of ambition through finan- 
cial incentive went down the road of mod- 
ern barbarism in those countries. Those in- 
flationary movements in our sister nations 
were preceded by, or accompanied with, 
various forms of socialism. 


I hope and trust that through Government 
control we will be able to prevent a destruc- 
tive inflation, but is the hope realistic when 
we see a system of priorities that will so 
“scarcen” the peoples’ goods that consumer 
demand will outrun production; when we 
observe that every strike is settled on the 
basis of increased wages, with no apparent 
thought of its ultimate effect; when we see 
scarcity and increased prices in all manner 
of manufactured and raw materials arising 
on every hand; when we see production held 
down by penalty under a wage-hour system; 
and when we see the possibility that indi- 
viduals and corporations may follow the 
“business as usual” attitude of the Govern- 
ment instead of thrift, economy, and the 
paring to the bone of nonessentials. If we 
do have such inflation, the inevitable drift 
is toward the socialism England so com- 
placently contemplates, the socialism that 
made the people, in their sweat of agony in 
France, in Germany, in Russia, and in Italy, 
turn away from their legally constituted au- 
thorities, yearn for and finelly demand a dic- 
tatorship which ultimately took charge of 
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them, their families, their religion, their pri- 
vate fortunes, and their very future hopes 
and aspirations. Are not the seeds we are 
sowing those of home-grown fascism and 
nazi-ism, which we so much fear and despise? 

The ancient civilizations of the world in 
turn flourished, gradually declined, and dis- 
integrated. If there is one thing that history 
teaches in unmistakable terms, it is that na- 
tions, like individuals, prosper according to 
their right thinking, and that the idolatrous 
exaltation of a material sense of power and 
intelligence inevitably leads to decay and 
downfall. Dictatorship is that idolatrous 
exaltation of the material sense of power. 

This day will pass. Moral might is stronger 
than all the guns and ships fashioned by the 
hand of man. 

Disappointed with all his worldly achieve- 
ments, Napoleon in his solitude, in deep 
contemplation, said, “Alexander, Caesar, 
Charlemagne, and myself have founded em- 
pires. But upon what did we rest the crea- 
tion of our genius? Upon force! Jesus 
Christ alone founded His empire upon love; 
and at this moment millions of men would 
die for Him.” Pitted against an alert, free, 
active world public opinion, the rampage of 
the present-day forces of evil cannot endure. 
Their predecessors failed upon the rock of 
the unseen spiritual forces asserted by man- 
kind. 

Democracy is the highest spiritual idea of 
mankind as related to government. True 
democracy is alert, active, and awake. True 
democracy rests in the bosom of the indi- 
vidual citizen. He is king in his own right if 
he but assert it. From his activity comes the 
strength of his Government, the symbol of 
his concept of democracy. 

In the insane asylums, it is an accepted 
scientific fact that one of the first signs of 
returning sanity on the part of an inmate is 
his expressed ability to cooperate with other 
inmates and attendants. Those that are 
completely insane think only of their per- 
sonal welfare and do not cooperate. In our 
own country there has been too much of 
each community looking out for its own in- 
terest, in making its demands upon the Fed- 
eral Government. THis is because the indi- 
viduals who compose the communities have 
each thought only of their own interest. 
The individuals and the communities seemed 
to have had a slogan, “Every other commu- 
nity is getting what it can, so let's make 
certain we get ours.” This is exactly the 
attitude of the inmates of the asylum who 
are completely insane, having no thought for 
anything but themselves. If the various in- 
dividuals and communitie that comprise 
this great Nation can be educated and influ- 
enced to cooperate for the common good, 
which would, of course, include economy in 
government, would it not be a welcome sign 
of returning sanity? Marshal Petain, after 
the French debacle, said, “After our victory 
in 1918 we became a comfortable, pleasure- 
seeking nation. We asked for more than we 
were willing to give. We refused to accept 
responsibility. Now we are in distress,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr, Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. I do not think I shall use 
the 5 minutes allotted me, but in line 
with the information just given by the 
distinguished gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Disney] as to what the carrying 
charge will be for the debt that is now 
facing us, I again call attention, and re- 
fresh your memory as to the fact that we 
still owe $15,000,000,000 of the last war 
debt. That is the portion of the pres- 
ent national debt that is attributable to 
World War No. 1. It is a part of the 
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$65,000,000,000 that we owe now, and up 
to December 1941, we have paid nearly 
$15,000,000,000 in interest on that debt. 
So the interest charge equals the bal- 
ance we stillowe. That will give gentle- 
men some idea of what the interest 
charge, the carrying charge, will be on 
a debt that may reach from $125,000,- 
000,000 to $165,000,000,000 within 2 years. 
I think I realize the seriousness of it all 
and I have as much apprehension in re- 
gard to its economic importance as has 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Dis- 
NEY] who has from time to time warned 
us against extravagant expenditures. 

It was significant that at the hearing 
on this bill before the committee when 
the Secretary of the Treasury appeared 
with his experts, aside from a few news- 
papermen at the press table. there were 
just 17 interested spectators to hear the 
evidence and hear the Secretary’s state- 
ment on this $125,000,000,000 debt limit 
bill. But only 3 or 4 days before, when 
the Secretary appeared on the tax bill, 
on the question of how, when, and where 
to raise $9,000,000,000, the room was filled 
to capacity and people were leaning 
against the walls all around the room. 
Overcome by the magnitude of the pro- 
posal no doubt many of the audience 
found it necessary to lean against the 
walls. We shall all be leaner in flesh and 
pocket before this war is over. I am glad 
that the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Disney] realizes the seriousness of the 
situation. I do not know what the an- 
swer is. I have sometimes been heralded 
by the press of my State as an ultra-con- 
servative. I think sometimes I am more 
liberal than some of those who classify 
themselves as liberals, but when I think 
of that interest charge I begin to wonder 
if my distinguished colleague from Texas 
[Mr. Parman], the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN], and some of the 
others, have not manifested a degree of 
accuracy in the statements they make 
and the policy they advocate of relieving 
the Federal Government of the necessity 
of paying this interest charge on its own 
obligations. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I will say 
one thing in our favor, they have tried 
the very opposite and it has failed, as we 
all admit here today. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I wish to ask the 
gentleman a question about the language 
on page 3, lines 3 to 11, of the bill, which 
in my opinion positively ties in to the 
recent authority granted by this House 
to the 12 Federal Reserve banks to buy 
issues directly from the Treasury. Would 
the gentleman care to comment on this 
particular language? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I thought we had 
disposed of that question in the other bill. 
There was never any suggestion in the 
hearings that this was a resumption of 
that policy or that it was intended to 
supplant it. I am certain there was no 
such suggestion made to the committee, 
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If anybody else on the committee thinks 
there was, I would be glad to yield for the 
purpose of correction. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman from 
Michigan asks a question with respect to 
section 4 of the pen~ing bill? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes; section 19. 

Mr. COOPER. I think the gentleman 
will find a complete statement explaining 
that on page 3 of the hearings, para- 
graph 3. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. CROWTHER Certainly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What I was seeking 
was a discussion of this language as re- 
lated to the language in the bill which 
the House approved the other day au- 
thorizing the 12 Federal Reserve banks 
to buy issues direct from the Treasury. 

Mr, JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I yield. 

Mr. JONKMAN. This bill will directly 
place a mortgage of $1,000 on the back 
of every man. woman, and child in the 
United States, will it not? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes; and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury said it was worth 
it. He said it would cost us a great deal 
more to lose it than to win it. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Provided we get value 
received. 

Mr. CROWTHER. On that I will not 
venture a prophecy. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words, and I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


THE UNBORN WILL PAY FOR OUR FOLLY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I say in 
all seriousness that the unborn will pay 
the price of our folly if we permit the 
Government to pay interest on this huge 
war debt. I agree we should sell the 
bonds to the public, not because we are 
compelled to do it, but because it will have 
a tendency to retard inflation if it is done. 
But not one dollar’s worth of bonds 
should be sold to private commercial 
banking corporations that create money 
out of thin air by simply a bookkeeping 
transaction, and then sell the use of that 
fictitious money that is created upon the 
Government's own credit, to the Govern- 
ment itself to pay the cost of this war. 

WILL PAY $2 AND MORE FOR EVERY DOLLAR 

BORROWED 

This $125,000,000,000 means $250,000,- 
000,000 and more by the time this debt is 
paid. As the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, Dr. CrowrnHer, said 
a while ago, on $15,000 000,000 of Gov- 
ernment bonds that were sold during 
World War No. 1 to finance that war, we 
have already paid $15,000,000,000 in in- 
terest, and we still owe the bonds. We 
will pay two or three dollars for every 
dollar that we borrowed of that $15,- 
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No one can possibly say it is right 
that for every dollar we pay to a soldier 
we should pay to the people who create 
that dollar another dollar for the use of 
the created dollar. No one present can 
say that for every dollar of the cost of 
this war we shall unnecessarily and 
wastefully and extravagantly pay an- 
other dollar or more to people who create 
that money upon the Government’s own 
credit. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Not just now. 

The other day I was discussing this 
matter with a well-informed Member of 
this House, one of the oldest Members of 
this body. He has studied it for months 
and years. He told me that the plan that 
had been advanced by me was absolutely 
right and sound. He said the reason it 
is not accepted is because it is too sim- 
ple. It seems absolutely absurd. It is 
simple, my friends, just this simple, that 
Congress, this Congress, has delegated to 
corporations that are owned by private 
banking corporations the power to issue 
money upon the Government’s credit. 
Those corporations take that money that 
they create upon the Government’s 
credit, and nothing else in the world, and 
buy bonds with it, take those bonds and 
put them in their lockboxes and collect 
interest on them every year. 

I pause for any person in this House 
to stand and say that that makes sense. 
I do not believe they will. It does not 
make sense, É n 

Mr. GIFFORD rose. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentleman 
say it makes sense? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. DEWEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois say that makes sense? 

Mr. DEWEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. It just 
makes sense with a few on the other side 
of the aisle. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. 

Mr.PATMAN. I yield for a brief ques- 
tion. I only have a short time. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. The gen- 
tleman from Texas points out the great 
burden this is going to place on future 
generations. Is there not also a grave 
danger that those generations may re- 
pudiate what we do and refuse to pay 
these bonds? 

Mr. PATMAN. I agree. If the debt 
limit reaches the point that many people 
believe, and if we continue to pay interest 
on it as we are doing unnecessarily now, 
the time will arrive when the American 
people will not be able to pay a sufficient 
amount in taxes to pay the running ex- 
penses of the Government and the enor- 
mous interest burden. 

As disclosed by the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma, the amount of interest we shall 
pay this year is double the entire Federal 
Budget of 1914, at the beginning of the 
first World War. Imagine that! And 
now there is a good reason why we find 
ourselves in this situation. In other 
words, we just slowly crept into paying 
interest, paying no attention to it. For 
the first 125 years the interest burden did 
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not amount to anything—$2,000,000 or 
$3,000,000 a year—nothing; absolutely 
nothing; comparatively nothing. The 
World War came on, and then the in- 
terest burden commenced to increase. 
Our debt increased. It went up, and then 
an effort was made—a successful effort— 
in 1921 to ccnvince the American people 
that a huge national debt was in the in- 
terest of the people because it enabled 
banks, insurance companies, trust estates, 
and different institutions to invest their 
funds in a backlog of security that was 
liquid, and actually sold the American 
people on the theory that we should con- 
tinue to pay $1,000,000,000 a year in 
interest, although it was unnecessary 
interest. 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SOVEREIGN 


The Federal Government is sovereign. 
It creates the money, it creates the credit. 
If we want to farm it out, that is possible, 
we can do it; but it is unnecessary to do 
it, it is not required. Many people 
would say that that was just printing 
the money; but that is not true in this 
case, absolutely not true. It is a case of 
adopting the same system we have today. 
You would have not one additional dol- 
lar in circulation of actual physical 
money, not one. The only difference 
would be that you would save the Gov- 
ernment from $1,000,000,000 to $4,000,- 
000,000 a year in interest that it should 
not pay. I agree with the gentleman 
from Virginia that a debt contracted 
should be paid; although it requires suf- 
fering, and blood, sweat, tears, sacrifices, 
and everything else to pay it, it should 
be paid, every debt that is contracted; 
but we should not be required to pay un- 
necessarily $2 and $3 in interest to pri- 
vate corporations to create that money 
upon the United States Government- 
owned credit for every one dollar bor- 
rowed. That simply does not make 
sense to me. 

We are told this obligation we are 
creating, $125,000,000,000 will be a mort- 
gage—not upon the homes and farms, as 
the gentleman from Virginia said, but it 
will be a mortgage upon the productive 
capacity and the earnings of the Ameri- 
can people until it is paid unless you 
change the system you are now engaged 
in. The reason it is not a mortgage 
upon the homes and farms is this: We 
have $300,000,000,000 of tangible prop- 
erties in this country, homes, farms, and 
real estate that pay no taxes whatsoever 
toward the Federal Government, not 
one penny is paid for the cost of this- war 
by that property, but if the property 
makes a profit after all the deductions 
that are allowed, then upon that profit 
only a small amount will be assessed to 
pay off the bonds that are created under 
this bill. The same is true as to in- 
tangible properties. There are $400,000,- 
000,000 of intangible properties in this 
country, some bonds that are absolutely 
untaxed and not a penny of tax assessed 
even upon their income—$400,000,000,- 
000. This makes $700,000,000,000 in all 
that pays no tax whatsoever toward the 
support of our war effort, not one penny. 
The men who are in and will go to serv- 
ice, 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of them, pos- 
sibly more, many of them will receive 
$21 a month, and very few of them will 
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receive any more than necessary for 
their keep. When they go home, how- 
ever, they will assume the burdens of 
this Government. Upon their shoulders 
will rest these enormous responsibilities 
we are now placing upon the American 
people. They will be required to pay. 
We should not make them pay unneces- 
sary interest. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition. to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a few 
remarks directed to the bill. Referring 
to page 2, it seems to me that the lan- 
guage in lines 2 to 11 is entirely in order 
and that under our new financing pro- 
gram the Treasury will be in great need 
of the right to proceed in this manner. 

Subsection (b) is a very fine change in 
the law, as well as subsection (c). But 
going to page 3, section 19, lines 3 to 11 
of the bill, that language gives me great 
concern. It is of as much importance 
to me as to who holds and owns these 
obligations when issued, as is the total 
amount of the obligations to be issued. 
It seems to me that the only chance on 
earth we have of avoiding repudiation 
of the public debt in subsequent years is 
to have the ownership of that public debt 
greatly diffused among the people of this 
country. I mean by that that tens of 
millions of our citizens should own these 
issues of the Treasury, whether in short 
term, long term, in the form of savings 
certificates or what not. 

The other day the House passed a bill 
after the bill had first passed the Senate. 
The bill went through the House in dis- 
similar form. It is pending in confer- 
ence now. That bill provided that the 
twelve Federal Reserve banks may pur- 
chase issues of the Treasury directly 
without going through the open-market 
mechanism. This language on page 2, 
lines 3 to 11, of the bill now being con- 
sidered, in my opinion, has a very dis- 
tinct and highly important and direct re- 
lationship to this previous act I have 
mentioned. It seems to me that the lan- 
guage as set forth here, and that of the 
bill which went through the House the 
other day, has a relation which enables 
the Secretary of the Treasury to call in 
from present owners, should he for any 
reason deem is advisable to do so, any and 
all of the obligations now outstanding 
and any and all future obligations which 
may be outstanding in the hands of 
others, let us say, than the 12 Federal 
Reserve banks. In other words, it ap- 
pears to me this language we are now 
about to approve, and I think it is abso- 
lutely futile to talk against it, will em- 
power the Treasury to siphon out of the 
ownership of all of our individual citi- 
zens, lending institutions, and so forth, 
the issues which they now hold and pro- 
ceed to saddle the total ownership in the 
hands of the 12 Federal Reserve banks. 

I do not know what would cause that 
to happen. And Iam not charging that 
the Treasury has in mind having it hap- 
pen. But the possibility is there, unless 
I misread the language. Should that 
happen, we prepare a way for a political 
pressure group, operating through the 
machinery of politics, and the Congress, 
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to repudiate the debt on the ground that 
the ownership is highly concentrated, 
and therefore the public has no partic- 
ular interest in it. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield tc the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan suggested a while 
ago that the way to prevent that was to 
use these bonds into the hands of mil- 
lions of our people. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. As a 
matter of fact, that was tried in the last 
war, but those small individuals had to 
sell those bonds, and they gravitated 
into the hands of the wealthy class. Will 
that not happen again? 

Mr, CRAWFORD. That was because 
of the type of issue at that time. This 
language provides that the Treasury 
may put out a dissimilar type of issue, 
therefore that liability will not exist in 
the minds or the portfolios of the indi- 
viduals; but in the absence of wide dif- 
fusion of ownership you have prepared 
the way for a future repudiation so as 
to scuttle the equities of those few people 
who do hold Government issues at the 
time. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Is there 
anything in this bill that would enable 
the Government to force a continuation 
of that diffusion and to keep these bonds 
from gravitating into the hands of a 
few wealthy individuals? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No. I would say 
that this language here accelerates the 
gravitation and the concentration. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Is there 
any way to prevent that? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Under the language 
here in the bill, I am sure the Treasury 
could—and I mean any Treasurer—so 
manage the public debt that the general 
public would have little knowledge of 
what was actually going on. Of course, 
the monetary and fiscal experts could 
keep abreast of developments and poli- 
cies and practices, but there would not 
be anything like the public information 
that is necessary to be divulged under 
the policies as followed at present. 

It is my frank opinion that we have 
taken two steps which, when added to- 
gether, are dangerous and I may say quite 
unnecessary. I cannot believe that we 
have yet reached the hour in our national 
existence, and I now speak from a fiscal- 
policy standpoint, where it is necessary 
for us to extend such vast powers to the 
Treasury. There is no reason for us to 
assume that Mr. Morgenthau would use 
these powers to hide the credit status of 
the Government. If Congress will go so 
nearly all the way toward having our 
people, both large and small, acquire an 
investment interest in the issues of the 
Treasury as we have gone in extending 
powers to the Treasury, I think that 
would be safer and more constructive 
from every standpoint. The real ques- 
tion is: What will best improve the in- 
vestment status of the issues of the 
Treasury? Unless the Treasury exer- 
cises restraint in the use of these powers, 
they can easily prove disastrous. If the 
powers are used only in cases of emer- 
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gency, all may be well. If not so used, 
Congress may yet be forced to take back 
some of these powers now being granted. 
If future requests are made for an ex- 
tension of these powers, Congress should 
force a showing of the exact use to which 
the powers have been put; otherwise 
those in charge of Treasury operations 
can go far afield of the legislative intent 
and the justifications for the powers 
granted. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
MAN] amazes me by suggesting that post- 
al-savings deposits carry the same weight 
as actual investments in direct Treasury 
issues Of course, they do not. Further- 


‘more, the undistributed earnings of the 


Federal Reserve banks are assets and as 
such can be used to support the market 
on Government bonds, 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words, 

Mr. Chairman, it is true that this bill 
presents the problem that America faces. 
In my judgment, it does no good to talk 
about national bankruptcy. Our Nation 
is not going to go bankrupt, not as long 
as our people are able to work and our 
industries continue to function and our 
farms to produce. We shall not go bank- 
rupt—not if we have any sense at all. 
We have got to finance this war and we 
will. 

Already several Members have spoken 
of the things I have most in my mind to 
say. In the Philippine Islands there is 
& little army under General MacArthur 
that is putting up the most splendid 
fight that is being put up anywhere in the 
world today, and this army is partly com- 
posed of Filipino soldiers. On the other 
hand, I notice a headline in the paper 
that one of the gentlemen had in his 
hand to the effect that some of the na- 
tives of Burma are actually attacking 
the British. 

What is the difference? The difference 
is hope. The difference is the fact that 
the Filipino people have a hope of free- 
dom; of a better life in the future be- 
cause of the policies this country has 
pursued. The people of Burma do not 
feel such a hope. May I point out to you 
that there are two impulses that drive 
people to heroic action. One of the im- 
pulses is the courage of desperation and 
the will to survive. The other one is 
the courage of hope and idealism. When 
you get into a war you have got to have 
one or the other of those two kinds of 
courage. The first kind cannot come to 
America until it is too late. What I 
mean is, when we get to the place where 
we are fighting for survival, where our 
own country is threatened with invasion, 
where all the rest of the world has fallen, 
then the war will have gone so terribly 
against us that only a miracle can save 
us. We have to inspire in the people of 
America the courage of hope in the fu- 
ture and the courage of a great Amer- 


“ican ideal. That is part of winning the 


war. 

Gentlemen have already pointed out 
the extent of the interest burden that 
will be involved in this debt. Nor will the 
debt stop at $125,000,000,000. When it 
does go beyond that I hope we will not 
hang a lot of crepe over the matter, but 
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will face the thing as men. It is not 
necessary to pay interest on our Nation’s 
own credit. To the extent that some one 
gives up his money to buy Government 
obligations, of course interest should be 
paid to him; but to the extent that a bank 
creates demand deposits to pay for Gov- 
ernment obligations, whether it be a Fed- 
eral Reserve bank or any other kind of 
a bank, the thing that backs those de- 
posits and the credit of that bank is the 
credit of the United States itself, its tax- 
ing power and the power of the people to 
produce wealth. The bonds themselves 
can be used as collateral for the issuance 
of Federal Reserve notes. 

The simple fact is therefore that when 
bonds are sold to banks for book credits, 
the Government receives from the bank 
nothing in the world except a portion of 
the public credit that belonged to the 
Government and the people in the first 
place. 

My plea is only this—that where new 
credit or new money is created—it should 
always be the Nation as a whole that de- 
rives the benefit from that act. 

We have given to the Federal Reserve 
banks the privilege of being banks of is- 
sue. Some day the House is going to 
have to face the simple fact that a debt 
that is a non-interest-bearing debt can 
be paid off when, as, and if it is good 
policy to pay it off, but a debt that is an 
interest-bearing debt hangs a burden on 
the people that increases as time goes 
on. And yet the same production of 
wealth by the people and the same power 
of the Government o tax that makes 
good the interest-bearing debt can the 
more easily secure the value of and back 
the non-interest-bearing debt. Part of 
the hope of our people may be involved 
in our understanding these things as 
time goes on. 

For my part, I do not think we can 
consider anything that comes before us 
now from the standpoint of a battle be- 
tween economy on the one hand and ex- 
penditures on the other. Certainly there 
is no point today in spending any money 
we do not have to spend. Certainly also 
we must do all those things that are nec- 
essary to be done to build the strength of 
our country and provide not only the 
matériel of war but all the other things 
necessary for victory. Neither do I think 
we can consider-these questions from the 
standpoint of the advocates of the New 
Deal or of those who would like to destroy 
the New Dea] and establish an old deal. 
I think those things must be secondary 
in times like these. I believe that very 
sincerely, indeed. 

There are certain gentlemen in the 
House who will disagree with me in some 
of the things I may feel are very impor- 
tant to the winning of this war. That is 
their privilege. But I say that, for my 
part, I shall not vote for anything unless 
I believe it is going to help our people to 
carry through and win this war. There 
is no virtue in preserving an agency for 
its own sake. But neither is there any 
virtue in destroying an agency just for 
the sake of destroying it. That is not the 
point. The point is, Does this thing help 
to win the war? I agree perfectly with 
the gentleman from Virginia about that. 
But I do not think it necessarily follows 
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that we should pursue an extreme con- 
servative course when we say that. In- 
deed, I submit that it is to the common 
people of this whole world—yes; and 
some of them are not of the white race; 
the Chinese have stood against this thing 
longer than anybody else—that we have 
to look for ultimate success. Most of all, 
it is to the common people of our coun- 
try that we must look. And, after all, 
this war must be their war, fought for 
their benefit and for a brighter future 
for their children. That must be so be- 
cause it is the people who fight the war, 
the people who suffer because of it. 

Yes; the people want us to see the 
things that are wrong, they want us to 
criticize them and they want us to cor- 
rect them. That is one thing they seek. 

But I am sure they would agree that 
we should do justice by the farmers as a 
group. I am sure they would want us 
to protect as best we can the family 
sized independent farm unit. I am sure 
that when we attack the industrial prob- 
lem the American people want us to be 
just as angry about excessive profits as 
about any unreasonable demands on the 
part of labor. And I think, too, they 
would like to see from time to time that 
we are laying down just principles upon 
which the future of America and the 
world can be built—that those principles 
of equality of sacrifice, full production 
and employment and protection of health 
which will help to win the war we will 
establish nov’ and that other principles 
which are just and truly American we 
may hope to achieve when the war is 
over. The people of any nation are will- 
ing to bear burdens for the success and 
protection of their country and do it 
willingly just so long as they feel that 
all other people are bearing their fair 
share and just so long as they feel that 
it is necessary to build the future for 
their children. Those are principles that 
we may well follow as we consider these 
things. 

But always there must be hope—hope 
of a brighter tomorrow. And I believe 
that even now there is necessity that the 
House understand that there are two 
things, not one, that make for victory. 
The first is the military power of the Na- 
tion, and the second is the courage and 
spirit of the people. To neglect the sec- 
ond of these is to render the first of too 
little avail. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I often have to arise 
following the gentleman from Texas. He 
says this problem is so simple and it is 
so absurd. It is. It is indeed simple. 
Every other nation that has tried it has 
found it very simple. They have printed 
money and every informed person knows 
the result. No economist is yet with him, 
but he seems to think there are many 
here agreeing with him. I rose at his 
challenge, and I think almost everybody 
else would rise if they were forced to do So 
on a vote. Les, itis very simple. Simply 
print the money. 

He recognizes two classes, however. 
He believes, as the last speaker said, that 
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if you take money from the people the 
Government should pay them interest, 
but if you take the money from a bank 
of issue like the Federal Reserve, no in- 
terest should be paid. 

The Federal Reserve holds my people’s 
money. My people deposit their money 
in the member banks and thence to the 
Federal Reserve. When they use all 
money on hand paying the bills of the 
Government, then, of course, they can 
use the bonds to get more money. All 
this is so simple. It is absurd, is it not, 
that the Government should get money 
for nothing? Simply print it. How 
much? Why not pay all its bills and 
recall all outstanding debt by this 
process? 

In one breath they say this Nation will 
never welch on its debt, but in another 
breath they begin printing money the 
way other nations have done. That is 
the way they repudiated their national 
debt; Germany entirely; France three- 
quarters of it, deliberately, by this method 
of printing money. Yes; it is indeed 
simple and absurd. It is so absurd that 
my command of language is insufficient 
to properly condemn it. 

Some 2 weeks ago I anticipated this. 
I wrote several persons, one of them a 
very important economist, on this mat- 


ter. He simply wrote me a letter say- 


ing, “It is too absurd to argue about. 
There are other nations enough who have 
tried it, other nations just as smart as 
we, and the result is for anybody to read.” 
It was entirely disastrous. Yes; it is 
all so simple. Probably we all fully un- 
derstand it. How many here dare to try 
it out? 

I wanted to say a few words about 
cutting expenses. I have been away a 
few days, but I have had the pleasure 
of reading the Recorp each day from 
beginning to end. I had the time on the 
trains to do so. I perhaps followed 
more closely the doings of the last week 
than if I had been here, because I would 
have gotten tired of hearing you talk, 
read I could read it all easily and in com- 

ort. 

Today, I hear voices raised pleading 
that we cut expenditures, I thought of 
1934, 1935, and 1936, when those same 
voices were asking us to spend money by 
the billions, by blank checks, fighting as 
they claimed only another kind of a war. 
I was found opposing and trying to get 
them to cut down those hug- amounts. 
Iam not new at this cutting business. I 
received condemnation and sarcasm 
aplenty from those who are now willing 
to cut down. However, it is nothing new 
with me to wish to cut largesses. 

I want to share with you a secret, if it 
is such. Last week, I met a lot of people. 
I had not been away from here for 
months, and I thought it was time I 
looked around a bit. I say to you that 
the public at large is pretty sore at this 
Congress of ours. 

The soldiers’ folks back home are say- 
ing we are still granting subsidies to all 
sorts of people while their boys are fight- 
ing and receiving but little. The taxpay- 
ers are really aroused, and yet we are 
granting subsidies to farmers who al- 
ready have parity, and a week ago we 
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cowardly refused to do away with the 
40-hour law. I voted as 1 of 11 over here, 
and yet I am indicted with all of the rest 
of you as being cowardly. I rather think 
such criticism is deserved. I can talk 
plainly today. I have heard from the 
voters, and they are talking plainly, too. 
If we do not soon exhibit real cour- 
age and vote against these subsidies, 
there will be many new faces here. 

I plead with you to show such courage. 
Do not say we should not pass a bill be- 
cause the President might not like it or 
because the other body would not coop- 
erate. When labor refused to work on 
February 22, how do you suppose the peo- 
ple in the country felt? How the boys 
in the Army felt? This is not the result 
of a few letters or interviews. It is in the 
hearts and minds of the people that Con- 
gress has been cowardly in its actions 
here. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I am very anxious to 
give you this message. I am not indict- 
ing anybody. I have pleaded for the 
Congress during the last week and tried 
to explain why certain things have or 
have not been done. It has been diffi- 
cult. I have tried to show that we are 
not promoting unity by constantly criti- 
cizing Congress and the administration. 
However, I think I should talk plainly 
about the condition of mind of the people 
in general. I do not enjoy criticizing 
these conscientious Members, like my 
friend from California, who would. en- 
dorse this “printing of money fallacy.” I 
noticed what the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CROWTHER] said, but he did 
not quite endorse it. He said that he 
sometimes wondered if those advocates 
might not be right in their contentions. 
When I give my note a credit is set up at 
the bank, and then I spend the money. 
They have a deposit there no longer. I 
want to say emphatically that when the 
Government can print money without 
interest, citizens should have the same 
privilege. The Government must not go 
into such competition against its own cit- 
izens, The Congress has the power to 
coin or print money and fix the value 
thereof for the use and benefit of its 
people, not for itself. I hope you get that. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Let me 
call the attention of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to the fact that during 
the Civil War 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, I know all about 
that. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Abra- 
ham Lincoln issued $346,000,000 and it is 
still out and we have saved $11,000,000,- 
000 of interest on it. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Perhaps so, but I can 
say to you that you can print a little 
money and you can print it in proportion 
to the valuation of the Nation and you 
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will get safely away with it. You can 
take a little arsenic and the doctor will 
recommend it, but if you take very much 
of it, what happens? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I vield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. May I 
ask the gentleman if he does not believe, 
as between the interest-bearing debt and 
the non-interest-bearing debt, that the 
same question in both cases will have to 
be answered ultimately, namely, how 
much of it there is, and although the 
gentleman insists on identifying the con- 
traction of the non-interest-bearing debt 
with the issuance of money, does he not 
agree that the only difference in either 
case is the danger that more money or 
more credit will be put into circula- 
tion 

Mr. GIFFORD. I absolutely agree. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Than 
the business situation and the production 
of the country will justify? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. And does 
not the gentleman believe it is quite as 
possible we could actually control infla- 
tion and deflation whether the monetary 
situation was controlled by the Congress 
as with the system which up to date, so 
far as I know, has never succeeded in 
doing that? 

Mr. GIFFORD. No; it never would 
be controlled. It has never been con- 
trolled by governments that have tried it. 
It has always proved a method of repudi- 
ation and you personally abhor the 
thought of that. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committe is willing to be exceedingly lib- 
eral-in affording debate under the 5-min- 
ute rule 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I think 
the gentleman ought to be liberal with 
the time. We are rather liberal with the 
debt limit. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
understood that another extremely im- 
portant bill, vitally necessary for the 
prosecution of the war, is to be considered 
today. and I hope we may reach some 
understanding as to what further debate 
there may be on the first section, which 
simply gives the title of the bill. In order 
to get some understanding—I see five 
gentlemen now standing—I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this 
section and all amendments thereto close 
in 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The C N. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, it is necessary that we extend 
the debt limit in order to provide funds 
to finance this war; but I call attention 
to the fact that cur financial policy which 
has been followed for the last 25 years, 
has utterly failed. 

I was one of the men in 1933, who, over 
the opposition of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD] secured the 
Passage of the bill giving the President 
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the right to expand the currency, to issue 
$3,000,000,000 against the gold that we 
had at that time. 

If that policy had been followed, in- 
stead of the policy that was pursued, we 
could have raised prices to their normal 
levels, restored prosperity to the Ameri- 
can farmers, started business on its way 
to recovery, and saved the American 
people a great deal of the agony through 
which they have passed for the last 8 
years. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
sweeps aside with a wave of his hand 
the fact that Abraham Lincoln used the 
credit of the Government to issue cur- 
rency with which to fight the Civil War, 
and I understand there is about $346,- 
000,000 of that currency outstanding. 
We have saved $11,000,000,000 in inter- 
est on it since that currency was issued 
during the War between the States. 

I know it is being said, that the New 
Deal is more dynamic than fascism and 
more revolutionary than communism— 
more dynamic than fascism, which means 
has more power of destruction, but I re- 
pudiate the statement that the New Deal 
that we started is more revolutionary 
than communism. The New Deal, as I 
understood it, was written in the Demo- 
cratic platform, which was preached to 
the American people. It meant restoring 
prosperity and maintaining our institu- 
tions, our system of government, our 
economic system and way of life. 
not mean sweeping aside all religious in- 
stitutions, it did not mean taking a man’s 
home away from him, or taking his grain 
away from him and starving his wife and 
children to death, as has been done in 
other countries. It did not mean stir- 
ring up race trouble for the people of the 
South and now for the Nation as a whole, 
but it meant the restoration of normal 
prosperity in a normal way. That is 
what would have taken place if we had 
followed the policy advocated by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Patman], my- 
self, and Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma 
in 1933. 

Gentlemen talk about what is going to 
happen to this debt. Our first duty is to 
win the war; it does not matter what it 
takes; but when the war is over there 
will have to be a readjustment of our en- 
tire fiscal system in order to prevent a 
collapse. You will have to expand the 
currency. You may call it inflation. 
That is what you called it when we 
wanted a reasonable control of expansion 
in 1933. They held up the German ex- 
ample, where they nad purposely put on 
an uncontrolled inflation in order to wipe 
out all internal debts. We are leaving a 
burden for the people of future genera- 
tions with enough. gold buried in the 
ground in Kentucky, if reasonably used, 
to have financed this war, and I have 
been in favor of doing it, and I am in 
favor of doing it now. I am in favor of 
breaking up the labor racketeering and 
putting a stop to certain selfish individu- 
als and some men whose patriotism is 
questionable, slowing down our defense 
program. I am in favor of letting the 
farmer’s prices rise to normal levels, 
which would be practically twice what 
they are today. We can take the gold 
now buried in Kentucky, and take our 
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own government machinery, and take 
back into the hands of Congress the 
power to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof, restore prosperity, raise 
the funds to fight this war, and not leave 
the American people with a burden of 
debt they will never be able to pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. McLean]. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
cussion this afternoon emphasizes the 
need of reducing nonessential expendi- 
tures. We talk a lot about it, but prog- 
ress is slow. The national debt still 
pyramids. What we call nonessential ex- 
penditures continue, and the present 
exigencies are the excuse for creating new 
ones. 

It is erroneous to say that this bill in- 
creases the debt limit. It leaves the in- 
ference that the amount stated is the 
total amount of the indebtedness of the 
Government and the limit beyond which 
Government expenditures cannot go. 
Such is not the fact. The law which this 
act would amend is the Second Liberty 
Loan Act. It does not fix a debt limit. 
It only limits the amount of Government 
obligations which the Secretary of the 
Treasury may issue. The law when 
amended will read as follows: 

The face amount of obligations issued 
under the authority of this act shall not ex- 
ceed in the aggregate $125,000,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time. 


The national debt can and does exceed 
that amount, because the limit so fixed 
does not take into consideration expendi- 
tures authorized by appropriations made, 
projects for which appropriations are an- 
ticipated, nor accounts payable, disburse- 
ments in anticipation of the collection of 
taxes, constantly accruing debt charges, 
and obligations of agencies guaranteed 
by the Government. It is, however, the 
only method by which we can readily 
visualize the Government’s financial sit- 
uation. Judged by that yardstick, I ven- 
ture to direct your attention to our in- 
creasing national debt. 

When we entered World War No. 1 
the national debt amounted to slightly 
over a billion dollars. There was added 
to that twenty-six billions of the cost of 
the war. Of the total amount of these 
items $11,000,000,000 had been paid by 
1933, and there remained a national debt 
of fifteen billions when the present 
administration took command. This 
amount is still owed, plus whatever has 
been added since Inauguration Day, 1933. 

Our present debt, which we are about 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to fund, is estimated at $125,000,000,- 
000. That is to say, that $125,000,000,000 
is the amount for which the Secretary 
of the Treasury must be authorized to 
issue bonds to meet maturing obligations 
and provide for new obligations of the 
Government, 

The impression is abroad that this en- 
tire indebtedness is due solely t^ expendi- 
tures occasioned by the national-de- 
fense program and wartime necessities. 
The fact is that when the war came upon 
us Government obligations amounted to 
fifty-six billions and the difference be- 
tween that amount and the fifteen hil- 
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lions still owed on the war debt of World 
War No. 1 (approximately $40,000,000,- 
000) is the unpaid cost of tle experiment 
of spending our way back to prosperity 
by wasteful spending and boondoggling 
during the 9 years of the present admin- 
istration. It is tcward the elimination 
of what remains of the activities which 
caused this deficit and to prevent the 
creation of others to replace them that 
attention must be directed. 

It is fair to say that some progress has 
been made, and that in the considera- 
tion of appropriation bills there has been 
some evidence of a purpose toward re- 
trenchment, but we cannot too often re- 
view our y resent situation in the light of 
activities of the recent past, and in an- 
ticipation of the greater demands that 
must be met in the immediate future. 
A reduction of nonessential expendi- 
tures and the elimination of what re- 
mains of those activities which were 
based on the principle that we could 
Spend our way back to prosperity should 
and must have our immediate and 
thoughtful consideration. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last five words. 

Mr. Chairman, concerning the expan- 
sion of the public debt I want to call the 
attention of the Members to certain 
practices obtaining in the Treasury De- 
partment with reference to the increase 
of that public debt. 

The practice of the Treasury Depart- 
ment at the present time with reference 
to social-security taxes is as follows: The 
social-security taxes as they are gathered 
are placed, in common parlance, into a 
common pot like all moneys that come 
into the Treasury. When the Secretary 
of the Treasury needs money he puts his 
dipper into the well as it were and draws 
out funds and puts back anIOU. In 
other words, those who are subject to 
social security taxes are bearing an un- 
just burden. In a way they pay for a 
part of governmental expenditures, 
whereas those not subject to the tax do 
not bear the burden of defraying the 
cost of such expenditures. This was not 
intended by the original act or its amend- 
ments. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.CELLER. Injustamoment. Let 
me finish my statement. 

When the act was before the Ways 
and Means Committee, the Secretary of 
the Treasury appeared before the com- 
mittee on February 5, 1935, and had this 
to say: 

Under our proposal the Federal Govern- 
ment would guarantee an investment return 
of 3 percent on all receipts from the pay-roll 
and earnings taxes that were not currently 
disbursed in benefit payments. Such sums 
would be used progressively to replace the 
outstanding debt with the new liability in- 
currea by the Federal Government for old- 
age annuities. To the extent that the re- 
ceipts from old-age annuity taxes are used to 
buy out present and future holders of Gov- 
ernment obligations, that part of the tax 
revenue that is now paid out to private bond- 
holders will be available for old-age annuity 
benefits, thereby minimizing the net addi- 
tional burdens upon the future. 

The purpose, as announced by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, was to replace 
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old obligations—that is, existing obliga- 
tions—with the funds that would be re- 
ceived from the social-security taxes. 
That is not being done now. New obli- 
gations are being issued by the issuance 
of these IO U's as the moneys come into 
and are used by the Treasury. That 
means that one segment of the popu- 
lation, which is subject to social-security 
taxes, is paying an undue proportion of 
the general expenses of Government and 
for the war effort. That means that do- 
mestics, lawyers, doctors, farmers, farm 
hands, all Government and State em- 
Ployees, self- employees, welfare and 
charitable workers, and so forth, who 
are not subject to social-security taxes, 
do not bear the burdens that employers 
and employees generally bear when they 
pay and are subject to the social-security 
tax. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman is just 
as far wrong as he possibly could be, I 
regret to say. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman will 
read the social-security reports which I 
have on my desk and which I have read, 
and the statements that come from the 
Treasury Department, I do not think I 
will be found to be wrong at all. 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly the Social 
Security Act requires the payment of in- 
terest on the so-called trust fund. Does 
the gentleman think the United States 
ought to pay interest on those funds and 
not use the money? 

Mr. CELLER. Not at all. 

Mr. COOPER. All right. 

Mr. CELLER. The interest is paid into 
the social-security fund. I agree to that. 
But instead of taking the funds to dis- 
charge theretofore issued obligations of 
the Government, new obligations are is- 
sued, and the debt is increased. That is 
what I am quarreling about. Certainly, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, I believe, 
is not justified in his practice. I have 
confidence in him. He inay be improp- 
erly advised in this regard, but he is in- 
creasing the debt where he should be in 
the position of discharging the obliga- 
tions of the Government with these 
social-security taxes. 

These taxes should be deemed a sacred 
insurance trust fund. These taxes are 
not treated as a sacred insurance trust 
fund. 

By making this statement, I do not in- 
tend to disparage the Secretary of the 
Treasury nor the Treasury. They are 
doing a good job. I do not always agree 
with their views; nevertheless, they have 
a difficult task to finance this war effort 
and are doing a good job. That does not 
preclude my criticizing, nonetheless. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. Does not the gentleman be- 
lieve that those people who are making 
deductions out of their earnings now 
ought to have that fund kept sacred so 
that they will be protected in their old 
age? 

Mr. CELLER. That is what I am driv- 
ing at, but that at present is not the case. 
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Instead of what the gentleman from 
Kentucky implies, the debt is increasing. 

The Treasury Department issued a 
statement November 18, 1937. Among 
other things, it said as follows: 

Section 201 (b) of the act places a duty 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury to invest 
such portion of the amounts credited to the 
old-age reserve account as is not, in his 
judgment, required to meet current with- 
drawals. Such investments may be made 
only in interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States or in obligations guaranteed 
as to both principal and interest by the 
United States. For such purpose such obli- 
gations may be acquired (1) on original is- 
sue at par, or (2) by purchase of outstand- 
ing obligations at the market price. 


It had made a similar statement at 
the same time concerning the unemploy- 
ment trust fund. 

When the Secretary of the Treasury 
made the statement before the Ways and 
Means Committee, which I mentioned 
before, and when the Treasury Depart- 
ment made the aforesaid statement, and 
when the Social Security Act was passed, 
there was no thought that the taxes col- 
lected under the Social Security Act 
would be used to increase the national 
debt, but the thought was, rather, that 
the act would be administered for the 
purpose of purchasing and retiring 
existing obligations. 

I am simply rising today to call at- 
tention to these facts. The practice in- 
dicated should be corrected. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that that is not in 
order. The time has been fixed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I do not see the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee on the floor at 
the present time, but I rise to ask of 
someone a question or two. Perhaps the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. COOPER] 
can answer me. I am not clear as to 
what limitation is placed in this bill, H. R. 
6691. You have here a figure “not to 
exceed an aggregate $125,000,000,000.” 
That does not cover guaranteed obliga- 
tions, does it? 

Mr. COOPER. The $125,000,000,000 
figure, of course, covers bonds, securities, 
and public-debt obligations of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. But does it cover 
what we call guaranteed obligations? 

Mr. COOPER. There is a provision 
in the bill with respect to obligations 
issued by agencies of the Government, 
where the principal and interest are se- 
cured by the Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. That is true; but 
the gentleman still has not answered my 
question whether this $125,000,000,000 
covers outstanding guaranteed Govern- 
ment obligations. 

Mr. COOPER. And the purpose of 
that provision is to assemble all Govern- 
ment obligations under the Treasury De- 
partment. 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. But the provi- 
sion in this act does not require that 
that be done. 

It is not mandatory, as I understand 
it. Am I correct? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Then it does not 
necessarily cover guaranteed obligations. 
Does this $125,000,000,000 cover R. F. C. 
commitments? Certainly not; because 
if it does not cover the one it does not 
cover the other. What about Treasury 
notes and bills now outstanding or to be 
issued in future? Does this $125,000,- 
000,000 cover Treasury notes and bills, 
those short-term obligations? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. It covers 
the short-term obligations. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Does it cover all 
short-term obligations? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr.SMITH of Ohio. Does the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] state 
that this is a fact, that it covers all 
short-term obligations? 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly; there is no 
doubt it covers the obligations of the 
Federal Government of all types issued 
by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Regardless of the 
length of the maturities? ; 

Mr. COOPER. Long term, short term; 
all of them are contemplated under this 
coverage. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Now we come to 
this question: A few days ago we passed 
the second war-powers bill. Under that 
act the Federal Reserve banks were given 
authority to purchase directly obligations 
from the Treasury. An amendment was 
added which was supposed to limit the 
amount to $5,000,000,000, but there is 
question as to whether it will do this. 
As a matter of record, I wish to know 
whether, in the judgment of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, this bill places a 
limitation on the amount of such obliga- 
tions which the Federal Reserve banks 
may purchase? I am speaking now of the 
Federal Reserve banks purchasing di- 
rectly from the Treasury. Does this act 
limit that amount? 

Mr. COOPER. The Federal Reserve 
bank, of course, cannot buy these bonds 
unless the Treasury Department issues 
them; and all the bonds the Treasury 
Department issues are covered by this 
limitation of $125,000,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Inasmuch as this 
bill does not cover indirect obligations, 
or what are known as guaranteed obliga- 
tions, it appears that there is no debt 
limitation whatsoever in this act. I am 
not arguing against the proposed limita- 
tion, but I would like to have the public 
and Congress know the facts about the 
matter. There is nothing in this act to 
limit the amount of guaranteed obliga- 
tions that may be issued. 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly. Section 2 
of the pending bill reads as follows: 

The face amount of obligations issued un- 
der the authority of this act shall not exceed 


in the aggregate $125,000,000,000 outstanding 
at any one time, 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Certainly, but 
the words “this act” refer back to the 
Second Liberty Bond Act. Does the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act cover guaranteed 
obligations? 

Mr. COOPER. The various acts of 
Congress relating to the R. F. C. and all 
of those agencies fix the question of how 
much they can issue, and so forth. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
LAMBERTSON] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
you may think I am speaking out of 
order, but if you will have patience you 
will findIam not. We had a program on 
the air last night, the ninth anniversary 
of the birth of the farm program. I was 
there with the start. I went to the 
White House with the committee in the 
beginning and asked for it. We went 
there with a group of farm leaders. 
They and some young brain trusters were 
present, men who helped to give us a 
spending administration. I remember 
very vividly at a preliminary meeting in 
December down at the Harrington Hotel 
four men sitting together with their arms 
around each other: Ezekiel, Morgenthau, 
Myers, and Tugwell. I went to the White 
House 9 years ago with others to ask for 
this farm program for the emergency. 
I voted against the A. A. A. when they 
made it a permanent farm policy. 

In the deficiency subcommittee this 
morning we had an item for $100,000,000, 
a Budget estimate for something brand 
new, something in line with these four 
young men who were going to roll up 
their shirtsleeves and make the world 
over—and they have been making it over 
ever since. This $100,000,000 was to take 
the place of the $300,000,000 the Ways 
and Means Committee turned down to 
tide over in Detroit particularly the sit- 
down strikers, while their jobs were being 
converted from peacetime production to 
wartime production. This is the first 
time that aid was ever asked to be given 
with no reference to need. How strange 
it came to the House the day we were 
asked to raise the debt limit to one hun- 
dred and twenty-five billion. 

Mr. Chairman, I will come right to my 
main point, and read a paragraph I 
found in a New York paper yesterday. 
We have something besides debt ahead 
of us. We have the debt all right, but 
we have something else besides that 
which the changes have helped to bring 
us. Now, there are no headlines to this, 
and it has reference to what appears to 
be an ordinary labor-union election in 
New York. This read as follows: 

Although the old administration running 
with left-wing support retained 6 of the 10 
business agents and lost the key post of 
business manager by a margin of only 44 
votes. out of 2,872 cast, Mr. Dubinsky said he 
regarded the outcome as particularly sig- 
nificant because it had been feared that 
Communists in this country would capitalize 
on wartime sympathy for Soviet Russia to 
strengthen their position in the American 
labor movement. 

He said the victorious candidate for busi- 
ness manager, Louis Hyman, who defeated 
the incumbent, Isidore Sorkin, by 1,458 to 
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1,414, had campaigned on a program of all- 
out aid for Russia but no Communist dom- 
ination of America. 


Now, as I stated, there is no headline 
to that. This man campaigned in a 
labor-union election on an American pro- 
gram and against communism, and he 
wins by only 44 votes out of nearly 2,900. 
We have said a lot about labor leaders, 
and we have condemned them, but here 
is the rank and file that voted and a man 
who was avowedly against communism 
won a victory by only 44 votes in 2,800, 
and this was in a New York labor elec- 
tion during the last week. 

That is what we are getting out of this 
war and out of this regime, besides debt. 
We have had wages and hours, prevail- 
ing wages, and so forth, that have piled 
up the billions to make up the $125,- 
000,000,000 debt. No other influence has 
done it like these two labor acts and 
other things we have created that were 
done for the unfortunate and the sub- 
normal purportedly, but used by those 
who get the highest wages in the world. 
We have a disadvantage not only of 
10,000 miles in the Pacific, we have a dis- 
advantage in this country on the cost of 
labor. We have an abnormal distortion 
over here. You talk about parity, and 
the Chief talks about it, and we are going 
to talk about it again tomorrow. We 
have not finished it yet. Labor is run- 
ning wild in defense on wages and policies 
while getting 300 percent more than it 
got in the old World War. The farmer 
is appealed to to hold down inflation 
while this thing is allowed to go on 
unhaltered. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. Section 21 of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, is further amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 21 The face amount of obligations 
issued under the authority of this act shall 
not exceed in the aggregate $125,000,000,000 
outstandirz at any one time.” 

Sxc. 3. Section 20 of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, is further amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 20. (a) Any obligations authorized by 
sections 1, 5, and 18 of this act, may be issued 
on an interest-bearing basis, on a discount 
L-sis, or on a combination interest-bearing 
and discount basis, at such price or prices 
and with interest computed in such manner 
and payable at such time or times as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; and 
anv such obligations may be offered for sale 
on a competitive or other basis under such 
regulations and upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the Sceretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe; and hi. decision with respect to 
any such issue shall be final 

“(b) Any obligations authorized by this act 
and redeemable upon demand of the owner 
or holder may, under such regulations and 
upon such terms and conditions as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe, be receivable by the United States 


in payment of any taxes imposed by the 
United States. 

“(c) Any obligations authorized by this act 
may, under such regulations and upon such 
terms as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe, be issued in exchange for any obli- 
gations of any agency or instrumentality of 
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the United States which are unconditionally 
guaranteed both as to principal and interest 
by the United States at or before their ma- 
turity.” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 


CHARGE OF PRINTING-PRESS MONEY FLIMSY 
EXCUSE 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for this time to 
answer the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Grrrorp]. I know that a 
phrase oftentimes is more effective than 
an hour of logic and reason. The only 
thing that one can say to justify the un- 
necessary burden of interest is to give an 
excuse, not a reason, by saying it means 
printing-press money. You know, people 
are afraid of printing-press money and 
by using that phrase it will cause a lot of 
people to think that there must be some- 
thing to it, that we must not adopt this 
plan because it is printing-press money, 
when in truth and in fact it is not true 
that the plan I propose would give us one 
extra dollar of money to be put into cir- 
culation, 

I call as my witness the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States, Mr. 
Henry Morgenthau. When he was on 
the witness stand before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency I asked him if, 
instead of selling interest-bearing bonds 
to the 12 Federal Reserve banks and re- 
ceiving credit upon their books for the 
amount of the bonds, that non-interest- 
bearing bonds be delivered to these 12 
banks and they were compelled to take 
them—and we have the right by law to 
do that—and provide for no interest, if 
that would give us any extra money to be 
put into circulation. He answered 
through Mr. Bell, his assistant, who said 
it would not. Any person who has 
studied it will agree that is true. 


Why in the world one should say if 
you do not pay interest it is printing- 
press money I cannot possibly under- 
stand, if he has given the subject ade- 
quate consideration. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD] is 
honest in his views. He is just as sincere 
as he can be. I do not question that in 
the slightest or impugn his motives, but 
I do not agree with him that the Govern- 
ment should pay 4-percent interest, or 
any other amount, on its obligations that 
are sold to the banks. Understand, I am 
perfectly a accord with the program of 
selling Defense bonds and savings stamps 
to the public generally, not because we 
have to but because it has the tendency 
to retard or impede inflation. That is 
the only reason in the world I am in 
favor of that. But remember this, that 
one of these days the people are going 
to turn those bonds loose. They are go- 
ing to want their money. When they do, 
the Government will go to the commer- 
cial banks and let them create the money 
on the Government’s credit and pay the 
commercial banks for that privilege. 
That seems absolutely idiotic. It does 
seem idiotic to any person who- has 
Studied it that we would let a private 
bank create the money, just as Mr. 
Eccles said. 

I said: 

Mr. Eccles, you have $2,000,000,000 in Gov- 
ernment bonds in the 12 Federal Reserve 
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banks. Where did you get the money to 
buy those bonds? 


He said: 


We created it under our right to create 
money for the Government. 


He is exactly right, and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD] is 
wrong. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts said that the bonds were purchased 
by using the reserves of the banks. You 
cannot do that. That would be making 
the reserves of the banks serve double 
duty. You cannot do that. Mr. Eccles 
is right, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is wrong. They created the 
money out of the power that is given 
them by Congress to create it. 

Imagine them calling up the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing and having 
$1,000,000,000 worth of money created. 
Then, after they get this money, they 
deliver it to Mr. Morgenthau and get 
$1,000,000,000 in Government bonds pro- 
viding for, say 3-percent interest. They 
have traded one Government obligation 
for another. The Government has guar- 
anteed each one of them. Imagine Con- 
gress permitting them to do that. We 
have, Then after they get this $1,000,- 
000,000 of Government bonds they require 
us to pay $30,000,000 a year interest on 
those bonds. For what? For the money 
they sold us. Where did they get the 
money? They created it on the Govern- 
ment's credit. This Congress authorized 
them to do it. We have pledged the tax- 
ing power of the people to do it. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man for a brief question. 

Mr. DEWEY. The gentleman stated 
that the Federal Reserve System created 
money. What is securing that money? 

Mr. PATMAN. The credit of the Na- 
tion. 

Mr. DEWEY. Does the gentleman 
know there is gold behind every dollar? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is owned by the 
Government. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, no. 

Mr.PATMAN. Yes; read the law. The 
gold law states that all the rights, title, 
and interest in and to this gold is in law 
United States of America. Read the law. 
Go get it and read it now. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 4. Section 19 of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, is further amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 19, Any obligations authorized by this 
act may be issued for the purchase, redemp- 
tion, or refunding, at or before maturity, 
of any outstanding bonds, notes, certificates 
of indebtedness, Treasury bills, or savings cer- 
tificates of the United States, and any money 
received from the sale of such obligations or 
any other money in the general fund of the 
Treasury may, under such rules, regulations, 
terms, and conditions as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe, be used for such 
purchase. redemption, or refunding.” 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the 
gentleman in charge of the bill about the 
meaning of these words on page 9, “terms, 
and conditions as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe * * * for 
refunding.” 
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It seems to me that, unless I am ter- 
ribly mistaken, that authorizes repudia- 
tion of Government bonds if the Treasury 
chooses to repudiate. Under this section, 
as I read it, the Treasurer could go into 
a bank or insurance company that had 
bonds they had a right to cash in at any 
time they wanted to and that bore inter- 
est, and he could say, “In exchange we 
will give you bonds that do not bear in- 
terest and that will remain frozen in 
your bank until such-and-such a date, 
and you cannot cash them in.” Am I 
pee in that? If so, it seems very alarm- 
ng. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not believe the 
gentlewoman is correct in that interpre- 
tation. I invite attention to the fact that 
the Secretary of the Treasury covered 
this provision of the bill rather fully in 
his statement, which will be found on 
page 3 of the hearings which are here 
available. 

Ido not understand there is any change 
contemplated in the manner of refund- 
ing that has been followed in the past, 
but it is thought this clarifying provision 
should be included to assist them in 
carrying out this work. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois, Well, I sup- 
pose if it is necessary, there is nothing 
we car do about it. 

Mr. COOPER. Then, further, on page 
3 of the hearings, explanation is made 
that a provision is included to clarify the 
authority existing in section 19 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. But if the 
gentleman will look at the report he will 
see that the way it is printed you cannot 
tell from a reading of page 5 just what is 
the situation. In their effort to comply 
with rule 13 of the House they have 
made a misprint, and you will see you 
cannot tell really what the original law 
was from the way it is written there. 

Mr. COPPER. I regret the misprint 
to which attention is invited, but if the 
gentlewoman will take « copy of the 
hearings and analyze the statement 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which is comparatively brief, I think 
fill information will be secured on that 
point. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I shall not 
delay the House further, except that 
while I am on the floor I would like to 
say this to the people who complain that 
this one or that one in our country is 
complacent. I think that is adding in- 
sult to injury. I do not know anybody 
around here who is complacent. It re- 
minds me of a time when a man was put 
in jail for embezzlement. I might say he 
was a client of mine. It was said of 
him: 

He is very nonchalant; he is complacent; 
he smokes cigarettes in a long holder and 
entertains all of his friends, and plays 
bridge with the other prisoners. 


At the end of a week he got out, and 
his hair had turned from brown to 
white. I think the trouble with us is 
that we are numb with shock, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. The authority of the Postmaster 
General contained in section 6 of the act of 
June 25, 1910, as amended (U. S. C., 1940 
ed., title 39, sec. 756), and section 22 (c) 
of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, 
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to prepare and issue postal-savings cards and 
postal-savings stamps shall terminate on 
such date as stamps issued by the Secretary 
of the Treasury pursuant to the authority 
contained in section 22 (c) of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, are made 
available for sale to the public; and, as soon 
as practicable thereafter, the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Postal Savings System shall pay 
to the Secretary of the Treasury a sum equal 
to the redemption value of all postal-savings 
stamps outstanding, and after such payment 
has been made the obligation to redeem 
such stamps shall cease to be a liability of 
the Board of Trustees of the Postal Savings 
System but shall constitute a public debt 
obligation of the United States. 


JUST AS PATRIOTIC TO INVEST IN POSTAL SAVINGS 
AS BUYING DEFENSE BONDS 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this section 5 would in- 
dicate from a casual reading that it is 
intended to abolish posta] savings, but 
I would like for the gentleman in charge 
of the bill to verify what I have to say, if 
he will, that an investigation has dis- 
closed that it will only prevent the postal- 
savings departments in the post offices 
from selling stamps and that after this 
law is passed one will still be privileged 
to invest in postal savings and certifi- 
cates of deposit as heretofore. 

The point I want especially to invite 
your attention to is that in all these 
statements you find over the country 
about investments in Defense bonds and 
how the people are helping the country 
by letting the Government have their 
money, you never see an item relating to 
postal savings. It is just as important to 
put your money in postal savings as it is 
in Defense bonds, because the money you 
put in postal savings is invested in De- 
fense bonds and has exactly the same 
effect. 

May I take this time to answer the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dewey] 
about the gold in the Federal Reserve 
banks. The gentleman insists that the 
$21,000,000,000 or $22,000,000,000 in gold 
belongs to the Federal Reserve banks. 
Well, let us say for the sake of the argu- 
ment that his statement is true—I will 
Say it is not true because the law places 
the title in the Government. But let us 
for the sake of the argument say it is 
true. He says they can take that $20,- 
000,000,000 and have issued an unlimited 
amount of money, I presume, or that is 
up to about $240,000,000,000, I believe 
Mr. Eccles said, can be issued on that 
gold, and I believe that was verified by 
Mr. Morgenthau. How could we get the 
unquestioned title to that gold? At least 
there is a cloud on it from what he says. 
This is one way to do it—to reimburse 
the private banks for the $140,000,000, an 
insignificant sum compared with the war 
debt, and then the Federal Government 
would own the 12 banks and that should 
be as much a part of this Government 
as the Treasury and also the gold. It is 
just as important that those banks be- 
long to the Government as the Treasury 
of the United States, and it is just as 
wrong for us to permit private corpora- 
tions to own the right to create money as 
it would be to delegate the functions of 
the Treasury to the private banks of this 
country, 
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Mr. DEWEY. Ir. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DEWEY. I just want to draw the 
distinction that I was speaking about 
gold and not the ownership of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banking System. 

Mr. PATMAN. I know, but you say 


that the Federal Reserve banks own the - 


gold and therefore we cannot use it as I 

propose. I am showing you that if there 

is an obstacle in the $140,000,000 stock 
ownership which is about one-seventh of 

a billion dollars, you can remove entirely 

that obstacle and have the Federal Gov- 

ernment own the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks and use that gold as the Federal 

Government wants to. 

Mr. DEWEY. I would like to say to 
the gentleman that that is another ques- 
tion that I was not arguing. At the 
present moment the Federal Reserve 
notes are secured, 100 percent, by gold. 

Mr. PATMAN. The money that is 
used to buy Government bonds is creat- 
ed. Mr. Eccles said so and he ought to 
know more about it than any other per- 
son I know of, and there should not be 
any doubt about it. I will say to you, 
and then I am through, one of these days 
this Congress is going to realize that the 
further farming out of this Government’s 
credit should absolutely be stopped and 
bonds should not be sold to corporations 
that create the money out of thin air in 
order to buy them. 

WAR DEBT CAN BE PAID IN 40 YEARS WITHOUT 
UNBEARABLE BURDEN ON TAXPAYERS BY CON- 
GRESS USING THE GOVERNMENT'S CREDIT AND 
IDLE GOLD INSTEAD OF CONTINUING TO FARM 


Ir OUT TO SPECIAL PRIVATE CORPORATE 
INTERESTS 


Mr. Chairman, on January 19, 1942, 
I introduced a bill, H. R. 6391, providing 
for the issuance of nonnegotiable United 
States bonds to Federal Reserve banks, 
which if enacted into law, will permit the 
financing of our war debt without the 
payment of interest. 


TAXPAYERS CAN BE SAVED 50 PERCENT ON WAR 
DEBT 


It is referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House since it in- 
volves the issuance of Government secu- 
rities, a subject over which this committee 
has exclusive jurisdiction. It is particu- 
larly appropriate that the same commit- 
tee that is considering the new tax bill 
which is to raise billions of dollars an- 
nually should also consider a proposal 
that is intended to, and can, reduce our 
war expenditures by 50 percent at least. 


A bill providing for the issuance of nonnego- 
tiable United States bonds to Federal Re- 
serve banks and terminating the authority 
of the Treasury to issue other interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States to 
commercial banks, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, is authorized to issue from time to 
time United States bonds, the proceeds of 
which shall be available to meet any public 
expenditures authorized by law and to retire 
any outstanding obligations of the United 
States bearing interest or issued on a discount 
or on a combination interest-bearing and dis- 
count basis. Such bonds shall be issued in 
such form or forms and in such denomina- 
tions, and mature at such times (not in 
excess Of 40 years from the date of issue) as 
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the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

Such bonds shall not bear interest or be 

issued on a discount basis and shall not be 

negotiable or transferable. 

SEC. 2. Bonds issued under the provisions 
of this act shall be issued solely to Federal 
Reserve banks and shall be subscribed for by 
the various Federal Reserve banks in such 
proportions of the entire issue as may be 
agreed upon by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall pay, out of any funds here- 
after appropriated for such purpose, to each 
Federal Reserve bank subscribing to bonds 
issued under this act, such amounts as he 
deems necessary to reimburse such bank for 
any expenses incurred by it in connection 
with such bonds. 

Sec. 3. The authority of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue any interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States (including 
obligations issued on a discount basis or on 
a combination discount and interest-bearing 
basis) under any other provisions of law is 
hereby terminated insofar as the issuance of 
United States bonds to any bank receiving 
demand deposits is authorized thereby. Ex- 
cept in accordance with such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe 
in order to provide for the orderly disposition 
of United States bonds held by any bank 
receiving demand deposits on the date of the 
enactment of this act, no such bank shall at 
any time hold any amount of United States 
bonds in excess of the amount held by it on 
December 31, 1941. 

Sec. 4. The first two paragraphs of section 7 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, are 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. After all necessary expenses of a 
Federal Reserve bank have been paid or pro- 
vided for and a surplus equal to the paid-in 
capital stock of such bank accumulated, the 
annual net earnings of such bank shall be 
paid into the general fund of the Treasury. 

“Should a Federal Reserve bank be dis- 
solved or go into liquidation, any surplus re- 
maining, after the payment of all debts and 
the par value of all stock, shall be paid to 
and become the property of the United 
States.“ 

WILL STOP FARMING OUT GOVERNMENT CREDIT 
AND USE OF IDLE GOLD FREE TO BOND BUYERS 
Section 1 of the bill will permit the 

Secretary of the Treasury, instead of sell- 

ing Government interest-bearing bonds, 

to receive the money necessary to meet 
any public expenditure by issuing and 
depositing with the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks bonds that provide for no irterest. 

These bonds will not be sold to the pub- 

lic, as the public generally would prob- 

ably not be interested in buying them, 
since they will not draw interest, but the 

Federal Reserve banks can keep them, 

and each year the Government can make 

a payment on the bonds to the Federal 

Reserve banks. 

Under our present system the Treasury, 
when it needs money, sells bonds that 
provide for interest through the Federal 
Reserve banks, and in that way the 
Treasury receives credit at the Federal 
Reserve banks, which is checked upon in 
order to pay the debts of the Government. 
This proposal will permit the Treasury to 
receive the same amount of credit as on 
interest-bearing bonds and the Treasury 
may check upon this credit in the same 
manner that it is checked upon today 
when. interest-bearing bonds are sold. 
In other words, when this proposal is 
enacted, the Treasury will give the same 
kind of checks to the same people for the 
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same service or in paymerit of the same 
debts. The people receiving these checks 
under the new proposal will deposit them 
or receive the money on them in the same 
way and manner that they now receive 
credit at the loca] banks, or receive the 
money in return for their checks. 

This will not cause the distribution or 
circulation of one extra dollar of actual 
currency. Therefore, it cannot be consid- 
ered a greenback or printing-press pro- 
posal. It is strictly an orthodox banking 
method, which will permit the Govern- 
ment to finance the war debt without 
paying tribute to a few people who are 
using the Government’s credit and idle 
gold absolutely free. 

HOW NON-INTEREST-BEARING BONDS DISTRIBUTED 


Section 2 of the bill provides the meth- 
od by which the bonds, which will be 
noninterest bearing, will be distributed 
among the 12 Federal Reserve banks. 
The method that will be agreed upon will 
doubtless be according to the capital 
stock or resources of the particular bank. 
If the Treasury needs a million dollars, 
it will distribute the bonds among the 
12 Federal Reserve banks, which will ag- 
gregate a million dollars. The largest 
Federal Reserve bank, of course, will take 
much more of the bonds than the small- 
est Federal Reserve bank. 

The distribution will be made by the 
‘Treasury and the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

BANKS WILL BE PAID FOR SERVICE 


This section also provides that the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks will not lose any 
money by reason of servicing these loans 
to the Government without interest since 
the bill provides that each bank shall be 
reimbursed for any expenses incurred 
in connection with the bonds. The ex- 
penses, of course, will be practically noth- 
ing (not as much as one-twentieth of 1 
percent interest) compared with the huge 
amounts of bonds that will necessarily 
be issued to finance the war debt. 

IF MONEY IS TO BE CREATED IT SHOULD BE CRE- 

ATED BY THE GOVERNMENT AND NO INTEREST 

PAID ON IT 


Section 3, the first sentence, provides 
that no more interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States shall be issued and 
sold to commercial banks or banks re- 
ceiving demand deposits. The reason for 
that is that such a bank does not have 
anything to give the Government in re- 
turn for its bonds. It merely receives 
the bonds and gives the Government 
credit in bookkeeping transactions, or 
pencil-mark or fountain-pen money. 
Every informed person admits that under 
such circumstances the commercial 
banks create the money outright. If 
money is to be created outright it should 
be created by the Government and no 
interest paid on it. 

BANKS GET MONEY FOR 1 PERCENT ON BONDS 
DRAWING MUCH MORE 

If a bank purchases bonds under exist- 
ing rules, laws, and regulations that pro- 
vide for 3-percent interest, and the banks 
should need money to pay its depositors 
or for any other purpose, it can deposit 
the same bonds with the Federal Reserve 
banks as collateral security and receive 
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funds for 1-percent interest on the 
bonds. In other words, the bank will 
continue to receive 3-percent interest on 
the bonds, but will only be required to 
pay 1 percent from the local Federal Re- 
serve banks on loans using the bonds as 
collateral. 

During the first week in December, 
Gov. Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, stated in a letter 
to all banks: 

Continuing the policy which was an- 
nounced following the outbreak of war in 

„Federal Reserve banks stand ready 
to advance funds on United States Govern- 
ment securities at par to all banks. 


All banks in the country are notified 
that they can buy all the Government 
bonds that they desire to buy, although 
they do not have the money to purchase 
them, and if they should need the money 
the Federal Reserve banks will furnish 
it and, of course, the discount rate is 1 
percent, è 
BANKS CANNOT FURTHER INCREASE HOLDINGS OF 

GOVERNMENT BONDS 

Section 3, in the second and last sen- 
tence, provides that no bank which re- 
ceives deposits, in other words a bank 
that must create the money in order to 
buy bonds, shall at any time hold any 
amount of United States bonds in excess 
of the amount held by it on December 
31, 1941. In other words, if a bank held 
$2,000,000 in Government securities on 
the date mentioned, it can sell any 
amount of those bonds that it desires to 


' sell, and may in turn purchase other 


United States Government securities up 
to but not in excess of the $2,000,000, 
which was the amount held December 
31, 1941. 

BANKS NOW LEND $10 TO EVERY $1 OWNED 


The stockholders in all the banks in 
the United States have invested and 
would lose if the banks should be forced 
into bankruptcy or liquidation and there 
shoulc be no recoveries, the total sum of 
$8,000,000,000. About three and one-half 
billion dollars of this is capital; about 
three and one-half billion dollars is sur- 
plus, and about $1,000,000,000 in un- 
divided profits, making about $8,000,000,- 
000. That is all the stockholders in 
banks in America have invested in these 
banks. Notwithstanding, only $8,000,- 
000,000 is invested in all these institu- 
tions, they have purchased more than 
$21,000,000,000 in United States Govern- 
ment securities, and now hold these 
securities and receive interest on them 
annually. The total loans and invest- 
ments of these banks aggregate, or may 
aggregate, about $80,000,000,000, or $10 
for every $1 that they own. Without 
stating or discussing how much the banks 
should be allowed to expand, it is evident 
that orthodox banking methods, safe 
banking methods, and logical banking 
methods should prohibit any bank from 
expanding more than $10 for every one 
that it owns. Let us presume, for the 
sake of discussion, that it is right for a 
bank to be allowed to lend $10 for every 
one it has, and thereby receive interest 
on $10 for every $1 invested by the stock- 
holders, and still we cannot escape the 
conclusion that no bank should be al- 
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lowed to expand more than $10 for every 
one. 
CONGRESS SHOULD NOT SIT IDLY BY 
This being true, why should Congress 
sit idly by and allow the banks to expand 
$20 to every one, or $50 to every one, in 
order to finance the war and the other 
expenditures of our Government, when it 
is nothing more nor less than Congress 
permitting the credit of this Nation to 
be farmed out for the selfish benefit of 
private banking corporations. 
GOVERNMENT CREDIT FARMED OUT 


The Government of the United States, 
under the Constitution, has the power, 
and it is the duty of the Government, to 
create all money. The Treasury Depart- 
ment issues both money and bonds. Un- 
der the present system it sells the bonds 
to a bank that creates the money, and 
then if the bank needs the actual money, 
the actual printed greenbacks to pay the 
depositors, the Treasury will furnish that 
money to the banks to pay the depositors. 
In that way the Government farms out 
the use of its own credit absolutely free. 

BACKING FOR NON-INTEREST-BEARING BONDS 


If the Federal Reserve banks provide 
the credit to finance the war, as proposed 
in the bill, inserted herewith, these bonds 
will be backed by the credit of the Na- 
tion, which includes the taxing power of 
the Nation, and also the $23,000,000,000 
in gold that is now idle and unused, ex- 
cept that portion that is used free by the 
private banking system of this country. 

BONDS BACKED BY TAXING POWER, TOO 


A bond issued by the Government car- 
ries with it an obligation that Congress 
will pass laws levying taxes which will 
be sufficient to cause the taxpayers to 
pay money in taxes to pay the interest on 
the bonds, and to eventually retire them 
when due. The history of the issuance 
of long-term bonds by our Government 
is conclusive that the Government inva- 
riably pays $2 to every $1 that it borrows. 
In other words, it pays $1 in interest and 
$1 in principal. 

GOVERNMENT TO PAY DOUBLE 


A $100,000,000,000 debt means, under 
the present system, that the taxpayers 
will eventually have to pay $200,000,000,- 
000. Witha huge debt of $150,000,000,000, 
which is estimated by many Government 
authorities as being the amount that the 
public debt will reach before the war is 
over, it will probably be impossible for 
the taxpayers to pay enough money each 
year to liquidate any part of the principal 
of the bonds. Therefore they will remain 
in bondage for centuries because they 
will be unable to pay any more each year 
than is sufficient to provide for the in- 
terest cn the bonds. 

ONE DOLLAR PAID MONEY CHANGERS FOR EVERY 
$1 PAID A SOLDIER 


Viewing the situation from the most 
optimistic viewpoint, the taxpayers will 
be compelled to pay at least $2 for every 
$1 borrowed. For every $1 that is paid 
to a soldier, the money changers have 
nothing to offer except the Government's 
credit, which has been given to them free, 
will also receive $1. For every $1 that is 
paid to every person for materials fur- 
nished, the money changers will receive 
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$1 in interest for no service whatsoever 
in the form of interest for furnishing the 
Government’s credit, which has been 
furnished to the money lender free. For 
every $1 that is paid out for any purpose, 
in this war or for peacetime pursuit, the 
interest will amount to at least $1, and 
the result will be that the taxpayer must 
pay $2 in order to liquidate every $1 debt. 

I cannot understand why anyone 
should insist that the credit of this Nation 
and the use of the Government’s gold 
should be farmed out absolutely free to 
the private banking corporations of this 
country, and require the taxpayers to pay 
$2 in order to obtain $1 in our war prep- 
aration. 


REPAIR HOPELESSNESS OF PEOPLE 


Let us repair the hopelessness that is 
now being felt by the people on account 
of what they think will probably happen 
after the war with a $150,000,000,000 pub- 
lice debt by changing the system so that 
the Government can use its own credit 
and its own gold and not pay $2 for every 
$1 that is borrowed. 


WAR DEBT CAN BE PAID IN 40 YEARS 


If our national debt for the war alone 
is $100,000,000,000, it can be paid over a 
period of 40 years without an unbearable 
burden on the taxpayers by the Govern- 
ment borrowing money from the Federal 
Reserve banks and paying it back 2%½ per- 
cent each year. This 2% percent will 
be no more than interest that is being 
charged today, and the amount will be 
sufficient to entirely pay off the bonds in 
40 years. Whereas if we continue the 
present system of paying interest on 
these bonds, at the end of 40 years, after 
paying 2% percent each year, we will still 
owe the principal amount of the bonds, 
and the debt will be just as large at the 
end of 40 years as it is today or when the 
debt is the largest. 


WILL REDUCE CHANCES OF INFLATION 


If we borrow $100,000,000,000 to finance 
the war from the Federal Reserve banks 
and it is paid 2% percent each year and 
entirely paid off and liquidated in 40 
years, there will be no likelihood of infla- 
tion during that time. Whereas, if we 
continue paying tribute to a few for the 
use of Government’s own credit, we will 
in all probability have inflation unless it 
is possible to prevent it by price control 
and other methods. 


DUTY OF CONGRESS TO MAKE CHANGE 


It occurs to me that the duty of mak- 
ing this change is on Congress. It is not 
on the executive, the judiciary, or any 
department of our Government. It rests 
Solely and alone upon the Congress of 
the United States to change the system 
that causes our credit to be farmed out 
and enormous interest burden paid un- 
necessarily and uselessly on its credit. 

ABUSE OF POWER TO TAX 


If Congress continues to require the 
people to pay billions of dollars a year 
unnecessarily as interest on Government 
bonds it occurs to me that it is an abuse 
on the part of Congress of the power to 
tax. Congress has the power to tax and 
is exercising that power to the limit, but 
certainly Congress should not abuse the 
power by levying taxes to pay a debt that 
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is extravagant, wasteful, and unneces- 
sary in every way. 


NOW TIME TO MAKE THE CHANGE 


One of these days the American people 
are going to wake up and realize the sit- 
uation, and they will blame this very 
Congress for not making the change at 
this time, when we are entering upon a 
$100,000,000,000 war program. Now is 
the time to make the change. It is not 
a change that will involve unorthodox 
banking methods. It is a change that 
will save the Government interest on the 
public debt hereafter contracted, but will 
not be in any way dangerous to the gen- 
eral welfare of the country. On the 
other hand, it will be greatly in the in- 
terest of the general welfare of the coun- 
try because the war debt will cost the 
taxpayers only 50 percent, at least, of 
what it will cost under the present 
system. 


BOND SALES TO PUBLIC SHOULD CONTINUE 


I am not proposing that bond sales to 
the public be stopped or impeded in any 
way. It is my belief that bond sales to 
the public should be encouraged because 
they are calculated to prevent or stop 
inflation to a certain extent. At the same 
time we know that the bonds that the 
public are buying at this time will, when 
this emergency is over, be in the market 
one way or another, and, that being ti ue, 
the money changers will be in a position 
to purchase them by using the Govern- 
ment’s credit free and the idle gold free, 
and receive interest from the Govern- 
ment for no service whatsoever. 
$447 INTEREST PER. CAPITA TO BE PAID ON THIS 

YEAR’S BUDGET 

The Budget for the next year is $59,- 
000,000,000. This means that it will ccst 
the American taxpayers by the time the 
$59,000,000,000 debt is paid, under cur 
present system of farming out our credit 
free, twice that amount, or $118,000,000,- 
000. This means that every man, woman, 
and child in America, on this $59,000,- 
000,000 debt, will have to pay at least 
$447 in interest and $447 on the prin- 
cipal, presuming that the debt can be 
paid in 40 or 50 years. It is not right 
for Congress to make the people pay that 
$447 for every man, woman, and child in 
America as interest for the use of the 
Government’s own credit and for the use 
of the Government’s own idle gold by 
farming out the Government’s great 
privilege and right to create money to 
private banking interests of the Nation. 


PERPETUAL DEBT 


The current estimate of what the war, 
whole war, is going to cost us is $150,- 
000,000,000. If we spend 8150, 000, 000,000 
on this war, it will cost about four or five 
billion dollars a year to pay the interest 
on the $150,000,000,000. In all probabil- 
ity, that is all the taxpayers of this coun- 
try will be able to pay, and will, therefore, 
be unable to make any payment on the 
principal of the debt each year. Tpat 
being true, all the money that will be 
raised in taxes to pay on the national 
debt will go to the people who are using 
the credit of the Nation absolutely free, 
and who have had farmed out to them 
the use of the idle gold free, and the 
people will thereby be caused to pay a 
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debt that is useless, wasteful, extrava- 

gant, and unnecessary, 

IT IS WRONG FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES THAT IS SOVEREIGN TO PAY 
PRIVATE CORPORATIONS TO CREATE MONEY ON 
THE GOVERNMENT'S CREDIT 
Mr. Chairman, to sell bonds to indi- 

viduals and to corporations that do not 


create the money by a bookkeeping trans- 


action to buy them is perfectly justified 
for the purpose of preventing or retard- 
ing inflation. But if more bonds will 
have to be sold than such individuals and 
corporations will or can buy, then the 
Government of the United States, which 
is sovereign, should create the credit to 
pay its bills without obligating the people 
to pay interest on it. 

All informed persons on the subject 
will agree upon certain fundamental 
truths. They are: 

First. It is the duty of Congress to 
issue—create—money and regulate its 
value under the Constitution. 

Second. This great privilege has been 
farmed out free to the privately owned 
banks by Congress. 

Third. This great privilege is worth 
billions of dollars a year to those exer- 
cising it under laws passed by Congress. 

Fourth. The same United States Treas- 
ury that prints and issues the interest- 
bearing bonds also issues and prints the 
money, which is another form of Gov- 
ernment obligation, not interest bearing. 

Fifth. Under our present system that 
Congress has allowed to be built up grad- 
ually over a century of getting a little 
change in law here and a little change 
there which appeared harmless at the 
time, the Treasury, when it wants money, 
sells United States Government bonds 
which obligates the Government to pay a 
stipulated rate of interest—around 3 per- 
cent per annum. 

Sixth. A commercial bank in Dallas, 
Tex., buys a United States Government 
bond—we will say a million dollars’ 
worth—and gives the United States 
Treasury credit for $1,000,000 on its books. 
The bank does not have the money to 
pay on demand and does not need it for 
that purpose, as it is so seldom that peo- 
ple who receive Government checks or 
any other kind of checks want the actual 
money. 

Seventh. The United States Treasury 
gives checks to the Government em- 
ployees residing in Dallas and to persons 
and corporations in payment of any debt 
owed by the Government in that area to 
the amount of $1,000,000. 


MONEY CREATED WITH A FOUNTAIN PEN 


Eighth. It is almost inconceivable that 
the people receiving these checks will 
want the money as they will only want 
credit at the bank or in the banking sys- 
tem upon which they can draw checks, 
and in that event the Dallas Bank will 
continue to receive annually $30,000 in- 
terest on the million dollars in bonds 
which was bought by creating the money 
with a fountain pen. In other words, the 
bank has bought the bond on a promise 
to pay money if called upon but it is not 
called upon to pay the actual money. 

Ninth. If the people receiving these 
checks drawn on the Dallas Bank aggre- 
gating a million dollars should do the 
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unusual and demand the actual spot cash 
from the Dallas Bank, actual coin and 
currency, the Dallas Bank will take its 
million dollars’ worth of United States 
Government bonds upon which it is 
promised 3 percent interest annually 
across the street to one of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks that is located in 
Dallas and get a million dollars in actual 
printed money. In order to get the 
money the commercial bank will deposit 
with the Federal Reserve bank at Dallas 
the $1,000,000 in bonds as collateral se- 
curity and promises to pay 1 percent in- 
terest annually so long as the money is 
needed. 

BANK MAKES $20,000 A YEAR PROFIT ON 

TRANSACTION 

Tenth. The net result is that the Dal- 
las Commercial Bank has bought a Gov- 
ernment obligation upon which it will 
receive $30,000 per annum and has used 
that same Government bond or obliga- 
tion as collateral security to obtain a 
million dollars in money, issued by our 
same Government and our own United 
States Treasury and carrying the same 
mortgage upon all the property and 
profits of the people until paid. For this 
money the bank will pay at the most 
$10,000 per annum thereby netting a 
profit of $20,000 per annum on this mil- 
lion-dollar transaction. 

Eleventh. The Government will not 
get the $10,000 that the Dallas bank pays 
to the Dallas Federal Reserve Bank for 
the use of a million dollars in money 
as the Dallas Federal Reserve Bank will 
get it. The Dallas Federal Reserve Bank 
is owned by the private banks in that 
area, including the bank that bought the 
million dollars in bonds. The Federal 
Reserve banks are Federal in name only; 
they are owned lock, stock, and barrel by 
the private banks, which have invested, 
incidentally, a very small sum of money 
upon which they receive 6 percent per 
annum, but sufficient to enable them to 
be the sole owners of that Federal Re- 
serve bank. 

Twelfth. Remember in this case, which 
is typical, the United States Treasury has 
caused the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing here in Washington, which is 
under the jurisdiction of the Treasury, 
to print and deliver to the Federal Re- 
serve bank at Dallas a million dollars in 
United States Government bonds, inter- 
est bearing, and a million dollars in 
United States currency. Each is a Gov- 
ernment obligation. The Federal Re- 
serve bank at Dallas delivers the million 
dollars in bonds to the local commercial 
bank and obtains for the Government 
the million dollars in credit which the 
Government checked on to pay its debts. 
Then the Federal Reserve bank at Dallas 
delivers to the local commercial bank 
the million dollars in actual paper 
money—currency, greenbacks, or what- 
ever one prefers to call them. 
GOVERNMENT COLLECTS 30 CENTS FOR EVERY 

$1,000 PRINTED FOR BONDS 

Thirteenth. On the transaction the 
taxpayers will pay the cost of printing 
the bonds. The taxpayers will pay the 
$30,000 a year interest to the Dallas com- 
mercial bank. The Dallas Federal Re- 
Serve Bank will get $10,000 per annum 
and the Government will get $300, or 
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30 cents per $1,000, which was the actual 

cost of printing the money. 

THE GREATEST BACKING BEHIND OUR MONEY AND 
BONDS IS THE BAXING POWER OF CONGRESS; 
THE DUTY OF CONGRESS TO TAX THE PEOPLE 
TO PAY ALL THE OBLIGATIONS OF OUR GOVERN- 
MENT—HOW SUCH A SYSTEM BUILT UP 
Who created such a system that is cost- 

ing the taxpayers $1,750,000,000 this year 

and will cost the taxpayers $4,500,000,000 

a year when our anticipated expenditures 

for war purposes are made? 

The answer is that such a system was 
built up over a long period of time. Con- 
gress passed monetary laws without giv- 
ing a great deal of attention to them, 
being told that money was a mystery and 
very few people understood it and those 
understanding it were the ones wanting 
the monetary laws. It was smart for a 
Member of Congress to say, “All I know 
about money is that I do not have 
enough of it,” or some similar crack that 
invariably drew laughter and applause 
and the bill was passed. If some person 
who had given the subject thought and 
consideration attempted to show how the 
credit of the Nation was being farmed 
out free to privately owned commercial 
banks he could very quickly be silenced 
by a whispering campaign that he was a 
monetary nut, a crackpot, or a green- 
backer, who wanted to flood the country 
with worthless printing-press money. 
Then with a few references to continental 
currency, fiat money, and German in- 
flation the bill was sent on its way. All 
such bills were referred to as a bill to 
further strengthen our sound monetary 
system. 

LOGICAL REASONS WERE PRESENTED 


In the beginning of our country there 
were logical reasons why the Govern- 
ment should issue interest-bearing bonds 
to pay its expenditures instead of obtain- 
ing the use of its own credit without 
interest. 

At that time gold and silver repre- 
sented practically all of our medium of 
exchange. When a miner went out into 
the mountains and by laboring with his 
hands through the hardest kind of man- 
ual labor produced some gold or silver it 
was right that the Government pay him 
interest for its use if the Government de- 
sired to borrow it. 

Further, if money were borrowed from 
a foreign country it was right that our 
Government pay interest for its use. 


EXTRAVAGANT CONGRESS RETARDED 


In addition, if the Government paid 
interest for the money or credit it used it 
would have a retarding effect on an ex- 
travagant Congress. For the reason that 
if Congress appropriated too much 
money no one would buy the bonds. In 
other words, as more bonds were sold 
they would be worth less and less, and 
Congress would either have to cause 
bonds to be sold at a great discount or 
not be able to sell them at all, or quit 
appropriating so much money. This had 
a retarding influence on Congress. 

NEITHER REASON GOOD NOW 


None of these three reasons justify 
the Government in paying interest on its 
own credit now. Silver in our exchange 
represents an infinitesimal part of our 
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money. Gold is not used as money. Our 
Government does not borrow from a for- 
eign country. United States Govern- 
ment bonds are no longer permitted to be 
sold for less than par since the banks can 
always put up their Government bonds 
as collateral and obtain money for them 
dollar for dollar—no discount. 

The interest paid by our Government 
amounted to such a small sum each year 
for the first 125 years of our country’s 
existence it presented no problem. Now 
it presents one of our most serious prob- 
lems. 

MONEY NOW CREATED ON GOVERNMENT CREDIT 


Our money now is created upon the 
Government’s credit as all money is 
guaranteed by the United States Gov- 
ernment. Although Federal Reserve 
banks have had the great privilege of 
issuing and paying out money it is the 
Government's money that is paid out. 
Every bill, note, or piece of currency 
bears the obligating clause of our Gov- 
ernment in the language “The United 
States Government promises to pay on 
demand — dollars.” This is printed on 
every piece of paper currency. 

POWER OF CONGRESS TO TAX BACKING BEHIND 
BONDS AND MONEY; ALSO GOLD BACKING 

We have an additional backing which 
is not absolutely needed and a commodity 
that is used by other countries only to a 
very limited extent, and that is $23,000,- 
000,000 in gold that is idle and unused. 
Every dollar of it belongs to the United 
States Government. There are those 
who contend that this gold is mortgaged 
to the 12 Federal Reserve banks or that 
these banks have some kind of claim 
against it notwithstanding the law that 
places all right, title, and interest in and 
to the gold in the United States. This 
contention can be eliminated by the Gov- 
ernment reimbursing the private banks 
for the $140,000,000 they have invested in 
stock in these 12 Federal Reserve banks, 
It is this comparatively small investment 
that permits the owners of the stock of 
the Federal Reserve banks to place a 
cloud on the title to this gold. 

If something is not done to prevent it 
the money changers will make as much 
out of this war, and more, as the entire 
cost of the war. By money changers I 
mean those who use our Government 
credit free and not the patriotic citizen 
who buys bonds with money he has 
worked for to prevent inflation. 
GOVERNMENT PAYS $2 TO EVERY $1 BORROWED 


Experience proves that the taxpayers 
are forced to pay at least $2 for every one 
the Government borrows on long-term 
bonds. The war is costing so much that 
the people will never be able to pay more 
than the interest on the public debt and 
the necessary running expenses of the 
Government if our present policies are 
pursued of paying private banking corpo- 
rations for the privilege of using our own 
Government’s credit. 

MONEY BASED ON DEBT—NO DEBT, NO MONEY 

Our present policies have forced our 
people into the position of going into debt 
and paying interest or not have enough 
money to do business on. In other words, 
if all debts were paid, our money would 
be extinguished. So our money is based 
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on debt. When Leon Henderson was tes- 
tifying before our Committee on Banking 
and Currency in favor of the price-con- 
trol bill I reminded him of his statement 
that the people could retard inflation by 
paying their debts, and asked him what 
the people would uo for money if all debts 
were paid. He admitted—so did Marri- 
ner S. Eccles, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board—that our monetary sys- 
tem is based on debt, and said the people 
should pay their debts and then go into 
debt again, so as to have enough money 
to do business. 


GOVERNMENT CAN SAVE INTEREST 


Instead of the Government issuing and 
delivering to the Federal Reserve banks 
Government interest-bearing bonds for 
sale to the private banks in order to get 
the money or credit to pay the cost of the 
war, the Government should issue and 
deliver to the Federal Reserve banks non- 
interest-bearing bonds to be held by the 
Federal Reserve banks to obtain the 
money or credit to pay the cost of the war. 

In that way we would not pay tribute 
to a few people to use the Government’s 
own credit; the bonds would have the 
same backing and security behind them; 
the bonds would be easier paid, since a 
3-percent payment each year on the prin- 
cipal of the bonds, instead of as interest, 
would entirely pay them off in 3344 years; 
bonds would not be sold to the public, 
except a sufficient amount to retard in- 
flation, and they. of course, would be in- 
terest bearing; money would then be paid 
into circulation and not necessarily bor- 
rowed into circulation; inflation would be 
hindered because a part of the bonds 
would be paid each year instead of freez- 
ing, an inflationary condition caused by 
the issuance of so many bonds and no 
part of the principal being retired each 
year; the people receiving checks from 
the Treasury in payment of salaries or 
debts of any kind would continue to re- 
ceive the same kinds of checks, issued and 
delivered by the sme people, and upon 
these checks they would receive the same 
kind of money or credit as they now re- 
ceive, and there will not be any more 
actual printed money in circulation than 
at present. 

The big difference will be that the Gov- 
ernment will not pay interest for the use 
of its own credit. 

EVERLASTING BONDAGE OR DEBT REPUDIATION IF 
GOVERNMENT BOND RACKET NOT ENDED 


Mr. Chairman, the information con- 
tained in my remarks concerning the 
Government obtaining money without 
interest is based upon a quarter of a 
century of study and investigation. Now 
the time has arrived when its use can 
prevent our people from being sentenced 
to everlasting bondage or suffer the hu- 
miliation of national debt repudiation, 
which can be caused by a Government 
bond racket that is about to engulf us. 

MEMBERS APPREHENSIVE PEOPLE WILL NOT 

SUPPORT 

Members of Congress are afraid to em- 
brace a sound and economically desirable 
plan that will prevent the people from 
being required to pay double, treble, and 
many times more for every dollar that is 
borrowed to prosecute the war for fear 
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they will be doing something the people 
will not understand and will not approve. 
PUBLIC PRESS CARRIES LITTLE OF THIS IMPORTANT 
SUBJECT 

At my own personal expense this in- 
formation is being printed and distrib- 
uted over the 48 States. Obviously, a 
limited number of copies will be sent out. 
The newspapers and magazines have been 
unable to allot very much space for the 
dissemination of information on this 
highly important subject. 


GIVE MEMBERS COURAGE TO SPEAK OUT 


I beg you who are not in Congress, in 
the interest of our children and our chil- 
dren’s children, who are being asked to 
assume an unbearable interest burden 
that can now be prevented, to let your 
lawmakers in Washington know—Rep- 
resentatives and Senators—that their ap- 
proval of this method will meet with 
your approbation. Give them courage to 
speak out. Many of them have not had 
the time to give consideration to it. 
BENEFICIARIES OF RACKET OPPOSED TO DISCUSSION 


Those who will benefit from this racket 
are opposed to any discussion of the sub- 
ject in the public press or over the radio. 
They refrain from any controversy, 
knowing their position is untenable and 
realizing that public knowledge of the 
subject will certainly harm them. 


PASS IT ON 


If you will reward my efforts by caus- 
ing this information to be published and 
distributed, I shall never cease to be 
grateful. Pass it on to another. 


REAL AND INTANGIBLE PROPERTY PAY NO DEFENSE 
TAX 

The cost of the war will necessarily be 
borne by the people, a majority of whom 
will be the least able to pay it. Our 
Federal Government, including war costs, 
is supported by taxes on incomes, sales, 
and other specific forms of taxation. 
The $300,000,000,000 worth of tangible 
real property in this country pays no tax 
whatsoever into any fund that is used 
specifically to defend our country, nei- 
ther does the $400,000,000,000 worth of 
intangible property. It is true that if 
the owner of tangible or intangible prop- 
erty makes a net profit on it sufficient to 
be required to pay an income tax, he will 
be required to pay it, but no tax specifi- 
cally upon the property itself for the de- 
fense of the country is now required by 
law. 

Let us not require our taxpayers to pay 
as much in unnecessary interest as the 
cost of the war. 

BANKS THAT CREATE MONEY WILL EVENTUALLY 

BE CALLED UPON TO BUY THE BONDS THAT ARE 

NOW BEING SOLD TO THE PUBLIC 


During our war effort the people will 
generously buy bonds to enable the Gov- 
ernment to properly prosecute the war. 
They are to be commended for their pa- 
triotism. When the war is over they will 
want their money for the many different 
purposes that they could not use it for 
during the war. 


NO MORE GOVERNMENT BOND SALES AT 75 AND 
80 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR 

Our Government cannot afford to per- 

mit the bonds to be sold for 75 cents 
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and 80 cents on the dollar. This was 
done af er the other war, which permitted 
a few people who used the Government's 
credit free to buy them and make mil- 
lions in profits. The Government, 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Morgenthau, has promised that it 
will not happen again. 

BANKS WILL EVENTUALLY OWN NATIONAL DEBT 


Therefore, when the people want their 
money after the war it will be necessary 
for more Government bonds to be sold 
to redeem them. The banks that create 
the money will be the only purchasers. 
The result will be that practically all the 
bonds that are now being sold to the 
people will find their way after the war 
into the portfolios of the commercial 
banks. The banks now hold $21,000,000,- 
000 of these bonds. They will then hold 
most of the national debt. This will 
enable these banks to collect billions of 
dollars a year in interest on their com- 
paratively small investment. Congress 
will be called upon to levy and cause to 
be collected the taxes to pay this interest. 
The people who will have made every 
sacrifice to win the war will pay the taxes 
into the United States Treasury. The 
United States Treasury will pay it to the 
banks that created the money to buy the 
bonds upon the Government's own credit. 
HOW MONEY IS CREATED BY PRIVATELY OWNED 

BANKING SYSTEM ON GOVERNMENT'S CREDIT 


AND THE GOVERNMENT CHARGED INTEREST 
THEREON 


The Federal Reserve Banking System 
is privately owned. Not $1 of the stock 
is owned by the Government or by the 
people; it is owned by private banking 
corporations. It is a corporation owned 
by corporations. Many people. believe 
that the Federal Reserve Banking System 
is owned by the Government because it 
is named Federal, but of course this is 
not true. 

CREATE MONEY, BUY BONDS, AND COLLECT 

INTEREST 

When the Honorable Marriner S. 
Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, was before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House, of which 
I am a member, on Tuesday, September 
30, 1941, I interrogated him about how 
he obtained for the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks the $2,000,000,000 in Government 
bonds, which the system is now holding 
and charging the Government interest 
thereon. The questions and answers ap- 
pear in the printed testimony, volume 2, 
page 1342, and is as follows: 

Mr. PATMAN. * * Ho did you get the 
money to buy those $2,000,000,000 of Govern- 
ment securities? 

Mr. EccLes. We created it, 

Mr. Patman. Out of what? 

Mr Eccles. Out of the right to issue credit. 
money. 

Mr. Patman. And there is nothing behind 
it, is there, except the Government's credit? 
8 EccLes. We have the Government 

nds. 


Mr. Parman. That's right; 
ment's credit. 


Mr. Chairman, the Government is now 
paying between forty and fifty million 
dollars a year to the Federal Reserve 
Banking System as interest on these 
bonds. The expenses, dividends, and 


the Govern- 
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profits of the System are paid in that 
way. It would be just as reascnable for 
each department of our Government to 
be allowed to purchase enough Govern- 
ment bonds to pay their expenses the 
same way. It would be just as reasonable 
for the Government to set aside enough 
interest-bearing bonds to each Federal 
employee to pay the Federal employee 
interest sufficient to pay his salary as it 
is for the Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 
tem to get their expenses paid in that 
way. 

Under our present system the Federal 
Reserve banks can purchase twenty-five 
or fifty billion, a hundred billion, or an 
unlimited amount of Government bonds 
the same way they purchased and now 
hold the $2,000,000.900. 

IDLE GOLD IN HILLS OF KENTUCKY SHOULD BE 
USED TO FINANCE WAR DEBT 

Why should the people be forced to 
pay $2 for every $1 the Government uses, 
when it has approximately $23,000,000,- 
000 in idle gold that can be used to 
finance a debt in the orthodox way 
that would be equal to more than 
$240,000,000,000? 
$125,000,000,000 DEBT MEANS A DEBT TWICE THAT 

LARGE 

When the Government issues interest- 
bearing bonds, it finally pays as much 
in interest as it pays on the principal by 
the time the bonds are paid in full. 
Therefore, a $125,000,009.000 debt means 
a debt of 8250, 000,000, 00e by the time it 
is paid, or even more. 

Congress can and should require the 
Secretary of the Treasury to deliver 
non-interest-bearing bonds to the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and require the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to give the Govern- 
ment credit therefor instead of paying 
$25,000,000 a year interest on every 
$1,000,000,000 borrowed. The $25,000,000 
will be paid each year on the princi- 
pal of the $1,000,000,000 in bonds. In 
that way the entire amount of the bonds 
can be paid over a period of years at a 
cost to the taxpayers of less than 50 per- 
cent of what they would have to pay 
under the present system, which would 
be less inflationary than interest-bearing 
bonds because they would be retired 
earlier. 

This proposal is sound. It was thor- 
oughly discussed in the testimony before 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
when the price- control bill was under 
consideration. 

It is a simple question of the Govern- 
ment using its own gold to save interest, 
or permitting the banks to use it free of 
charge, along with the Government’s 
credit free, and collect interest from the 
Government. 

The Members of Congress will do the 
people a great disservice for the next 100 
years unless this Government bond 
racket is stopped. 

BANKS CREATE MONEY 


No informed person can dispute the 
fact that commercial banks that accept 
deposits, when they buy Government 
bonds, create out of thin air the money 
with which to buy those bonds. No in- 
formed person will dispute that fact. 
Everyone who has ever studied the ques- 
tion admits it and acknowledges it. 
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IF MONEY TO BE CREATED, GOVERNMENT SHOULD 
CREATE IT WITHOUT INTEREST 

So the point is, if money is to be cre- 
ated for the purpose of paying the cost 
of this war, should the people and the 
taxpayers and the Government pay pri- 
vate commercial banks to create the 
Government’s own money, when that 
privilege is exclusively the Government’s 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, and the duty rests upon the Con- 
gress to see that it is complied with? 
BILL PROPOSED TO STOP SOME INTEREST PAYMENTS 


May I humbly invite your attention to 
a discussion of that subject which is in 
the Recorp of February 2, 1942? It con- 
tains a discussion of a bill which I intro- 
duced some time ago providing for the 
Federal Reserve banks to advance the 
money on Government non-interest- 
bearing bonds for the purpose of paying 
the cost of this war. Every person who 
has given this question thought, I be- 
lieve, will say that this national debt, 
at the end of the emergency, if it con- 
tinues as long as we expect it to continue, 
will certainly be around $150,000,000,000, 
including our present debt, if not more 
than that. If we pay 4 percent interest 
on that enormous debt, as many promi- 
nent people in official positions are ad- 
vocating today, that means $6.000,000.000 
a year interest, and it will be impossible 
for the people to pay that much interest 
and the running expenses of this Gov- 
ernment; which will mean that the peo- 
ple of this Nation will be in perpetual 
bondage or there will be repudiation of 
the national debt. 

MAKE PAYMENTS ON PRINCIPAL OF BONDS 

INSTEAD OF ON THE INTEREST 

Now, there is a way to escape that sit- 
uation, and an orthodox way to escape it, 
by paying a certain amount each year on 
the principal of the bonds, instead of 
paying it as interest. The proposal that 
has been brought forward is that if the 
Government needs a billion dollars in 
money, the Government, through the 
Secretary of the Treasury, issues a bil- 
lion dollars of non-interest-bearing 
notes, and distributes those notes among 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks in propor- 
tion of their resources, of course, and re- 
ceives credit for the United States Treas- 
ury to the amount of $1,000,000,000. 
Then every year instead of paying 4-per- 
cent or 3-percent interest, as we are do- 
ing today, pay 3 percent on the face of 
the bonds, on the principal. In that 
way you will reduce the bonds every year, 
and the inflation becomes less severe, 
every year less inflationary, and in 3344 
years the entire public debt will be liqui- 
dated. If you do not do that and pay 
3-percent interest—and we will never be 
able to pay more than just the interest— 
at the end of 3343 years we will still owe 
the billion dollars, just like at the end 
of 33% years we will still owe the $150,- 
000,000,000—perpetual bondage for the 
people, 
USE GOVERNMENT CREDIT INSTEAD OF FARMING 

IT OUT TO BANKS FREE 


In order to do what I suggest you will 
use the credit of the Nation instead of 
farming it out absolutely free to the pri- 
vate commercial banks of this country. 
If you desire to use the $23,000,000,000 
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in gold that we have that is now idle and 
unused as backing for those bonds, you 
can do that. 

May I suggest to you that if the 
Government issues non-interest-bearing 
bonds and places them with the Federal 
Reserve banks, as has been suggested, 
the backing behind those bonds will be 
exactly the same as if the Government 
had issued a billion dollars of 3-percent 
bonds and placed them with the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. 

If there is any person within the sound 
of my voice who can say that the secu- 
rity will be less, I will yield to him now 
for that purpose. But no one can say 
it. There is exactly the same security 
behind each. 

So why should this Congress sit idly by 
and place our people in perpetual bond- 
age just because some person might say 
that the best way to get money is to have 
it created by the commercial banks and 
pay them an interest rate for its crea- 
tion? 

PEOPLE WILL EVENTUALLY BLAME US 


May I suggest to you that the people of 
this country one of these days will blame 
you. They will blame me. They will 
blame the entire Congress and the ad- 
ministration for sitting idly by and let- 
ting these 50-year bonds, providing for 2 
and 3 percent interest and more, be is- 
sued and sold to the American people 

I am in favor of selling Defense bonds 
to individuals and corporations that do 
not create the money with which to buy 
them. I favor that very much, because 
it has a tendency to retard or cut down 
or stop inflation. But I am very much 
opposed to the sale of interest-bearing 
bonds to money-creating corporations. 
To date the commercial banks have done 
an excellent job. I am not trying to de- 
stroy commercial banks. They are very 
necessary and highly desirable institu- 
tions. The stockholders of all the banks 
in the Nation have invested $8,000,000,000 
only. That is all they would lose if every 
bank were to close its doors. Upon that 
investment they have already loaned the 
Government $21,000,000,000, upon which 
they are receiving interest annually. In 
addition to that, they have made loans 
and investments aggregating about $10 
to every $1 that they have. 

Iam not objecting to that, let them do 
it, it is in the interest of the country, 
especially certain sections of the country, 
at times to have a bank expansion; but 
why permit them to lend 20-to-1, or 
30-to-1, or 40-to-1, or 50-to-1 when the 
loan is made upon the credit of this Na- 
tion? I express the hope that this Con- 
gress will stop the use of our Govern- 
ment’s credit free and the forcing of this 
Government to pay an annual tribute of 
billions of dollars upon this war debt and 
place our people in perpetual bondage. 
WILL COST GOVERNMENT $100,000,000,000 TO PAY 

DEBT OF $f0,000,000,000 

Mr. Chairman, our Government debt 
at this time is approximately $50,000,- 
000,000. By the time that is paid it will 
aggregate $100,000,000,000. When we 
talk about a debt of a certain size we 
should double the amount if we want to 
keep in mind what will actually have to 
be paid before the debt is liquidated. 
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This amount of 100 percent is due to the 
interest charges. I am not opposed to 
individuals and corporations paying in- 
terest. They should pay interest for the 
use of money that they hire from other 
people, but when our Federal Govern- 
ment, that has the exclusive power to 
create money, creates that money and 
then goes into the open market and bor- 
rows it and pays interest for the use of 
its own money, it occurs to me that that 
is going too far. I have never yet had 
anyone who could, through the use of 
logic and reason, justify the Federal Gov- 
ernment borrowing the use of its own 
money. 

For the first 125 years of our country’s 
existence the national debt was small. 
It was only about $3,000,000 a year—very 
small. The interest charges amounted 
to a very insignificant sum, excepting 
during the War between the States, 
when the national debt ran up to twenty- 
five or thirty million dollars. But that 
was only for 2 or 3 years, and it was 
small in comparison. However, since 
the World War in 1917-18, our national 
debt has been large, and today we are 
paying at the rate of over $1,500,000,000 
a year interest on our Government obli- 
gations. 

GOVERNMENT SHOULD NOT ISSUE INTEREST- 

BEARING BONDS 


It is true that if we contract a debt we 
should pay it. If the Government sells 
bonds, the Government should pay those 
bonds. If the Government promises to 
pay interest at a certain rate on those 
bonds, the Government should carry out 
its obligation. But I am saying to you 
in all sincerity and with all the earnest- 
ness that I possess, it is absolutely wrong 
for the Government to issue interest- 
bearing obligations. It is not only wrong, 
it is extravagant. It is not only extrav- 
agant, it is wasteful. It is absolutely 
unnecessary. 

A short time ago Mr. Henry Morgen- 
thau, Secretary of the Treasury, was on 
the witness stand before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency on the price- 
control bill. I asked him questions about 
this. It is in the hearings, commencing 
at page 1005. Mr. Morgenthau admitted 
in this testimony that if the Government 
were to issue $1,000,000 in bonds and 
sell those bonds which are non-interest- 
bearing and delivered those bonds to the 
12 Federal Reserve banks and received 
credit for them, that he, as Secretary of 
the Treasury, could then issue the same 
kind of checks against that money, and 
the people receiving the checks would re- 
ceive the same kind of money as if he had 
issued a million dollars in bonds and sold 
them to the commercial banks of the 
country and agreed to pay the commercial 
banks a certain rate of interest. It would 
not increase the money supply one penny. 
Anyone who argues that it is inflationary 
does not know what he is talking about. 
It is not inflationary. It is not nearly as 
inflationary as our present system of sell- 
ing bonds and paying interest as much as 
you pay principal. 

I have in my possession a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mor- 
genthau, in reply to a letter I had written 
to him. I asked him how much the Gov- 
ernment would pay in interest charges on 
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the $758,900,000 414-percent Treasury 
bonds that are payable in 1947 to 1952. 
His reply was that the amount would be 
about $967,700,000. Now, mind you, that 
is where we issued those bonds during 
the World War, amounting to $758,- 
000,000, and we are paying in interest on 
those bonds, in addition to the principal, 
$967,700,000. 

Now, take the Panama Canal bonds. 
They amounted to a little less than $50,- 
000,000—$49,800.000. By the time they 
are paid the Government will have paid 
$75,000,000 in interest on bonds of less 
than $50,000,000. So the Government is 
paying out $125,000,000 to obtain the use 
of $49,800,000. That is the way it has 
worked all along. That is our policy. 
That is our system. The question is, 
should that policy be continued? Is it 
sane, is it reasonable, is it right, or is 
it wrong? If it is wrong, it should be 
changed. 


FEDERAL RESERVE PRIVATELY OWNED 


We have today about $23,000,000,000 
in gold. This gold is, of course, owned by 
the Government—title to it is in the Gov- 
ernment, Many people say the Federal 
Reserve banks own it, but they do not 
own it. Congress passed a law saying 
that the right, title, and interest in and 
to that gold is in the Government, but 
for convenience and in order to carry 
out this present monetary policy, the 
Treasury has issued what is known as 
gold certificates and has turned over to 
the Federal Reserve banks these gold 
certificates. So today we hold about 
$23,000.000,000 in gold. Under the old 
system of issuing $2.50 in currency to 
every $1 of gold on the theory that a 40- 
percent gold base would always be safe, 
you could take that $23,000,000,000 of 
gold and issue two and one-half times 
that much money under our present sys- 
tem. This would amount to fifty-seven 
or fifty-eight billions of dollars that could 
be issued on that gold; and then the 
banks receiving the money could issue 
all the way from 7 to 10 to 1. You can 
thus see what a great potential threat of 
inflation is there if it were exercised, but 
it will not be exercised, because the peo- 
ple who have charge of the monetary 
system will not permit it to be exercised. 

The point I want to try to make is 
that the 12 Federal Reserve banks have 
in their custody these gold certificates 
which are used the same as gold, which 
are sufficient to more than pay off the en- 
tire national debt. I am not advocating 
that this be done quickly or suddenly. 
Iam not advocating that any change like 
this be made quickly, for it would prob- 
ably be disturbing to the country; but 
if the Government owned these 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, as it should—they 
should be just as much a part of this 
Government as the Treasury itself—then 
eventually the national debt could be 
absorbed by them and this interest bur- 
den could be taken off our shoulders. 


UNITED STATES SOVEREIGN 


No city is sovereign because it has su- 
periors, the State and the National Gov- 
ernment. A State is not sovereign be- 
cause it has a superior in the National 
Government. The National Govern- 
ment is sovereign because it has no su- 
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perior in the form of a government, and 
the National Government has the power 
to create its own credit upon which no 
interest should be paid instead of farm- 
ing out that great privilege to the private 
banks of the country. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. Section 4 of the Public Debt Act 
of 1941 (Public, No. 7, 77th Cong., Ist sess.), 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. (a) Interest upon obligations, and 
dividends, earnings, or other income from 
shares, certificates, stock, or other evidences 
of ownership, and gain from the sale or other 
disposition of such obligations and evidences 
of ownership issued on or after the effective 
date of the Public Debt Act of 1942 by the 
United States or any agency or instrumental- 
ity thereof shall not have any exemption, as 
as such, and loss from the sale or other dis- 
position of such obligations or evidences of 
ownership shall not have any special treat- 
ment, as such, under Federal tax acts now 
or hereafter enacted; except that any such 
obligations which the United States Maritime 
Commission or the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration had, prior to March 1, 1941, con- 
tracted to issue at a future date, shall when 
issued bear such tax-exemption privileges as 
were, at the time of such contract, provided 
in the law authorizing their issuance. For 
the purposes of this subsection a Territory, 
a possession of the United States, and the 
District of Columbia, and any political sub- 
division thereof, and any agency or instru- 
mentality of any one or more of the fore- 
going, shall not be considered as an agency 
or instrumentality of the United States. 

“(b) The provisions of this section shall, 
with respect to such obligations and evi- 
dences of ownership, be considered as amend- 
atory of and supplementary to the respective 
acts or parts of acts authorizing the issuance 
of such obligations and evidences of owner- 
ship, as amended and supplemented, 

“(c) Nothing contained herein shall be 
construed to amend or repeal sections 114 and 
115 of the Revenue Act of 1941.” 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I take this 
time because I endeavored to obtain time 
prior to the reading of this last section, 
in order that I might ask the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] a question or 
two with respect to his proposal. As I 
understand the law, the Congress cre- 
ated the Federa! Reserve banking system, 
and contained in that law is a provision 
that requires each member bank to sub- 
scribe for stock in the Federal Reserve 
System in proportion to the amount of 
its deposit liability or its capital struc- 
ture, it may be one or the other. The 
Federal Reserve Act provides that out of 
the profits of its operation there shall 
be paid a maximum of 6 percent per year 
upon the stock of the member banks, 
which dividend shall be cumulative, and 
up to the present time has been paid. 
There are no back dividends accumu- 
lated. The law formerly provided that 
profits above that amount realized by the 
Federal Reserve Banking System should 
be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, and at the present time, through 
amendment of that provision of the law, 
it provides that the profits above those 
which are allocated to pay the expenses 
of the operation, plus the 6 percent maxi- 
mum dividend upon the stock of member 
banks, shall be paid into the surplus and 
be retained in the surplus of the Federal 
Reserve Bank System. In the event of 
the dissolution of the Federal Reserve 
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Bank System, all assets of the System, | H. R. 6691, and had directed him to re- 


after payment of its obligations, be- 
come the property of the United States 
Government, and shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States Govern- 
ment. The question I ask is whether or 
not it is not academic, therefore, to dis- 
cuss the question as to the huge profits 
that are being made by the Federal Re- 
serve banks through the use of the 
credit of the United States in issuing and 
printing currency, when, as a matter of 
fact, any profit beyond those necessary to 
pay 6 percent interest to the member 
banks upon their investment in the Fed- 
era! Reserve bank, plus the actual op- 
erating expenses of the bank itself, be- 
long to the United States Government. 
It is clear that, however huge the profits 
made by the Federal Reserve Bank Sys- 
tem may be, whether the gentleman’s 
proposal is right, proper, or wrong, what- 
ever profits are made above those profits 
and the allocation of them, as I have in- 
dicated, belong to the United States Gov- 
ernment, under existing law. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is 
wrong in saying they belong to the United 
States Government under existing law 
for just the reverse is true. Originally 
the profits would flow into the Treasury 
for the use of its credit. 

Mr. KEEFE. Well, Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman says I am wrong, then he 
is not familiar with the law, because only 
yesterday I received a specific memo- 
randum from the Treasury Department 
on this specific question, and I have the 
law incorporated in that memorandum 
and shall be glad to place it in the REC- 
orD. I say that I am absolutely right, 
and the law so provides. 

Mr. PATMAN. The answer to the first 
question is no. If on dissolution, if you 
say they will ever be dissolved, the profits 
do not belong to the Government, the 
answer is yes, but no one thinks they will 
be dissolved. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then, may I ask this 
question: Is it not perfectly academic 
and simple to argue about the profits of 
the Federal Reserve System when the 
fact is that under existing law all re- 
alized profits become part of the surplus 
of the Corporation and cannot be used 
for the payment of dividends above the 
maximum 6-percent rate? Congress has 
the plain, simple power 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, yes; the power. 

Mr. KEEFE. To again provide that 
profits of the Federal Reserve System 
shall be turned directly into the Treas- 
ury. So, to me, it is what the President 
once described as “tweedledum” and 
“tweedledee.” If the Federal Reserve 
System makes a lot of money, it still be- 
longs to the United States Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
recommendation that the bill be passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cochgax, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee had had under consideration the bill 


port the same back to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill to final 
passage, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 367, nays 0, not voting 64, as 


follows: 
[Roll No. 36] 
YEAS—367 

Allen, II. Crowther Harris, Va. 
Allen, La. Culkin Hart 
Andersen, Cunningham Harter 

H. Carl D'Alesandro Hartley 
Anderson, Calif. Davis, Ohio Healey 
Anderson, Davis, Tenn, Hébert 

N. Mex, Day Heidinger 
Andresen, Delaney Hendricks 

A à Dewey Hess 
Andrews Dickstein Hill, Colo. 
Angell Dingell Hill, Wash 
Arends Dirksen Hinshaw 
Baldwin Disney Hobbs 
Barden Ditter Hoffman 
Barnes Domengeaux Holbrock 
Bates, Ky Dondero Holmes 
Baumhart Doughton Hook 
Beckworth Downs Hope 
Beiter Duncan Houston 
Bell Durham Hull 
Bennett Dworshak Hunter 
Blackney Eaton Imhoff 
Bland Eberharter Jackson 
Bloom n Jacobsen 
Boehne Eliot, Mass, Jenkins, Ohio 

Elliott, Calif Jennings 
Boland Ellis Jensen 
Bonner Elston Johns 
Boren Engel Johnson, Calif. 
Boykin Faddis Johnson, Ind 
Bradley, Mich. Fellows Johnson, 
Bradley, Pa ton Luther A.. 
Brooks sh Johnson, Okla 
Brown, Ga Fitzgerald Johnson, W. Va. 
Brown,Ohio Fitzpatrick Jones 
Bryson Flaherty Jonkman 
Buck Flannagan Kean 
Buckley, N. Y. Fogarty Kee 
Bulwinkle Folger Keefe 
Burch Forand Kelley, Pa. 
Burdick Ford, Leland M. Kennedy, 
Burgin Ford, Miss. Martin J. 
Butler Ford. Thomas F. Kennedy. 
Byrne Gale Michael J. 
Canfield Gamble Keogh 
Cannon, Mo. Gathings Kerr 
Capozzoli Gearhart Kilday 
Carlson Gehrmann Kinzer 
Gerlach Kirwan 

Cartwright Gibson Klein 
Case, S. Dak. Gifford Knutson 
Casey, Mass. Gilchrist Kocialkowski 
Celler Gillette Kopplemann 
Chapman Gillie Kunkel 
Chenoweth Gore Lambertson 
Chiperfield Gossett Landis 
Clark Graham Lane 
Clason Granger Lanham 
Claypool Grant, Ala. Larrabee 
Clevenger Grant, Ind. Lea 
Cluett n Leavy 
Cochran Gregory LeCompte 
Coffee, Nebr. Guyer Lesinski 
Coffee, Wash. Gwynne Lewis 
Cole, N. Y, Haines Ludlow 
Coll 1, Lyne 
Colmer Edwin Arthur McCormack 
Cooley Hall, icGehee 
Cooper Leonard W. McGregor 
Costello Halleck icIntyre 
Cox Hancock McLaughlin 
Cravens Hare McLean 
Crawford McMillan 
Creal Harrington Maciejewski 
Crosser ; Maciora 


Mahon Randolph Starnes, Ala. 
Manasco Rankin, Miss. Steagall 
Mansfield Rankin, Mont. Stearns, N. H. 
Martin, Iowa Reece, Tenn Stefan 
Martin, Mass. Reed, Stevenson 
Mason Reed, N. Y. Sullivan 
May Rees, . Sumner, Il. 
Meyer, Md Rich Sutphin 
Michener Richards Sweeney 
Mills, Ark. Rivers Taber 
Mills, La Rizley Talbot 
Monroney Robertson, Talle 
Moser N. D. Tarver 
Mott Robertson, Va. Tenerowicz 
Mundt Robinson, Utah Terry 
Murdock Robsion, Ky, Thill 
Murray Rockefeller Thom 
Nelson Rockwell Thomas, N. J. 
Nichols Rodgers, Pa. Thomas, Tex, 
Norrell Rogers, Mass, Thom 
Norton Rogers, Okla. Tibbott 
O'Brien, Mich. Rolph Tinkham 
O'Brien, N. Y. Romjue Traynor 
O'Connor Russell y 
Ö'Hara Sabath Van Zandt 
O'Leary Sacks Vinson, Ga, 
Oliver Sanders Vorys, Ohid 
O'Neal Satterfield Wadsworth 
O'Toole Sauthoff ard 
Pace Schuetz Wasielewski 
Paddock Schulte Weaver 
Patman Scott Weiss 
Patrick Secrest Welch 
Patton Shafer, Mich. Wene 
Shanley Wheat 

Peterson, Fla. Sheridan White 
Peterson, Ga. Short Whittington 
Pfeifer, Sikes Wickersham 

Joseph L. Simpson Wigglesworth 
Pheiffer, Smith, Maine Williams 

William T Smith, Ohio Wilson 
Pierce Smith, Pa Winter 
Pittenger Smith Va. Wolcott 
Plauché Smith, Wash. Wolfenden, Pa. 
Ploeser Smith, W. Va. Wolverton, N. J. 
Plumley Smith, Wis. Woodruff, Mich, 
Poage Snyder Woodrum, Va. 
Powers Somers, N. T. Wright 
Priest Sparkman Young 
Rabaut Spence Youngdah! 
Ramspeck Springer Zimmerman 

$ NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—64 
Arnold Heffernan O'Day 
Barry Howell Osmers 
Bates, Mass Izac Ramsay 
Jarman Sasscer 

Bender Jarrett Scanlon 
“Bishop Jenks. N H. Schaefer, II. 
Bolton Johnson, Ill. Scrugham 
Buckler, Minn Johnson, Shannon 
Byron Lyndon B. Sheppard 
Camp Kefauver South 
Cannon, Fla. Kelly, Ill, Stratton 
Cole, Md Kilburn Sumners, Tex. 
Copeland Kleberg Tolan 
Courtney Kramer Vincent, Ky. 
Cullen McGranery Voor! 
Curtis McKeough Vreeland 
Dies Maas Waiter 
Douglas Magnuson West 
Drewry Marcantonio Wheilchel 
Englebright Merritt Whitten 
Fulmer Mitchell Worley 
Gavagan Myers, Pa. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs: 

Mr. Camp with Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Vreeland, 

Mr. Drewry with Mr. Maas. 

Mr. South with Mr. Howell. 

Mr. Vincent of Kentucky with Mr. Engle- 
bright. 

Mr. West with Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Kleberg with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Sumners of Texas with Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Kefauver with Mr. Johnson of Illinois. 

Mr. Merritt with Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Cole of Maryland with Mr, Jenks of 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. Bates of Massachusetts, 

Mr. Cullen with Mr. Jarrett. 

Mr. Beam with Mr. Copeland. 

Mr. Fulmer with Mr. Bender, 


. Courtney with Mr. Buckler of Minne- 


. Whelchel with Mr. Marcantonio. 
. Gavagan with Mr. Mitchell. 
. Arnold with Mr. Izac. 
Mr. Barry with Mr. Tolan. 
Mr. Kramer with Mr. Walter. 
Mr. Whitten with Mrs. Byron 
Mr. McGranery with Mr. Myers of Penn- 
sylvania. 
Mr. McKeough with Mr. Shannon, 
Mr. Ramsay with Mr. Sasscer. 
Mr. Lyndon B. Johnson with Mr. Magnu- 
son. 
Mrs. O'Day with Mr. Voorhis of California. 
Mr. Scrugham with Mr. Sheppard. 
Mr, Scanlor with Mr. Schaefer of Illinois. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 

ble. 
ta EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp my own remarks and to include 
therein a letter from a boy who is enter- 
ing the armed service of this country. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. I may say 
the first order of business will be con- 
sideration of the resolution extending the 
Dies committee, if the Rules Committee 
reports that out, which I understand it 
has. Then the Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriation bill will continue. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the 
majority leader when we may hope to get 
to the Women’s Auxiliary Corps bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The Rogers bill 
will follow the conclusion of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill. 

Mr. MAY. That is the one we have 
been on so long. Can the gentleman tell 
me when we will finish that? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I cannot say. 
The Rogers bill will be taken up as soon 
as the appropriation bill is concluded, I 
hope it will be the day after tomorrow. 

Mr. MAY. Well, I would like to get 
something definite. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair under- 
stood the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to state it would be taken up immediately 
following the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct. 
When the Department of Agriculture ap- 
propriation bill will be finished, I do not 
know. The Rogers bill will follow that 
appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in order 
on Calendar Wednesday may be dis- 
pensed with this week. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following resolution 
(H. Res. 420, Rept. No. 1884) to continue 
the investigation by the Special Commit- 
tee to Investigate Un-American Activi- 
ties, which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered printed: 

Resolved, That the Special Committee to 
Investigate Un-American Activities is author- 
ized to continue the investigation begun 
under authority of House Resolution 282 of 
the Seventy-fifth Congress, and continued 
under House Resolution 26 of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, and continued under House 
Resolution 321 of the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
and continued under House Resolution 90 of 
the Seventy-seventh Congress, and for such 
purposes said committee shall have the same 
power and authority as that conferred upon 
it by said House Resolution 282 of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress and shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable, but not later than 
January 3, 1943, the results of its investiga- 
tions, together with its recommendations for 
necessary legislation. 


ADDITIONAL ORDNANCE FOR THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following resolution 
(H. Res. 447, Rept. No. 1885), providing 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 
2249) authorizing appropriations for the 
United States Navy, additional ordnance 
manufacturing and production facilities, 
and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon adoption 
of this resolution it shall be in order to move 
that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state o1 
the Union for consideration of S. 2249, a bill 
authorizing appropriations for the United 
States Navy, additional ordnance manufac- 
turing and production facilities, and for 
other purposes. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed 1 hour to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 65-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


THE LATE HONORABLE JOSEPH T. DEAL 


Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with sincere regret that I announce 
the death of a former distinguished 
Member of this House from the Second 
District of Virginia, Hon. Joseph T. Deal. 

Mr. Deal passed away at his home at 
Norfolk on last Saturday morning, 4 
hours after suffering a stroke of paraly- 
sis. He had been ill only a short time 
previously, despite his advanced age. He 
was 81 years old. 

Mr. Deal served four terms in this 
House, from 1921 to 1929. Previously he 
had served in both branches of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Virginia. 
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He always took an active and leading 
part in political and governmental af- 
fairs in Virginia, and he was a successful 
businessman. Throughout his long ca- 
reer he enjoyed an established reputa- 
tion for courageous and independent 
thinking, and for sound, conservative 
judgment and action, which won for him 
a place in the history of our Common- 
wealth and the Second District of Vir- 
ginia that time will not dim. 

His sudden passing was a distinct 
shock to his many friends among whom 
I proudly numbered myself. He will be 
sorely missed. His memory ever will re- 
main fresh in the minds and hearts of 
his people. 

{Here the gavel fell.J 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks on the bill just passed and in- 
clude short excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks and include newspaper 
articles. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks and to include 
therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks, in one to include an article by 
Dr. Hopson Owen Murfee, and in the 
other a speech by the Honorable Hugh 
Grant. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next 
I may be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes after the disposition of 
the legislative business for the day and 
other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


LONGEVITY PAY FOR POSTAL EMPLOYEES 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
a conference report and statement on the 
bill H. R. 1057, “An act to establish a 
system of longevity pay for postal em- 


ployees,” for printing, under the rule. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend the re- 
marks I made today and to include 
therein certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial from the New York 
World-Telegram of March 5. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


WAR DEPARTMENT CIVIL FUNCTIONS AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1943 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6736) making appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943, for civil functions administered by 
the War Department, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1875), and pending that 
I would like to see if we could arrive at 
a limitation of debate. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I might 
suggest to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that general debate be limited to 1 
hour, to be equally divided, and to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania and myself. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is satisfactory to 
me. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that general debate on the bill be limited 
to 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill, H. R. 6736, the War 
Department civil functions appropria- 
tion bill, fiscal year 1943, with Mr. BUL- 
WINKLE in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, as a 
courtesy to the minority, I will let the 
gentleman from New Jersey use the first 
5 minutes. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, we have 
just voted a limit of $125,000,000,000 on 
the public debt. The country is engaged 
in the most desperate kind of struggle 
for its very existence and for the preser- 
vation of our liberties. It is a time when 
we should go all out for defense and 
should cut out all this boondoggling and 
fiddling around. I have in my hand a 
notice of project approval by W. P. A. for 
$940,106 for a project up in New York 
City. Let me read what the work con- 
sists of: 

Promote, initiate, coordinate, supervise, and 
conduct music activities. Work consists of 
conducting performances by vocal and in- 
strumental units and soloists; class teaching 
to underprivileged groups; piano tuning; 
maintaining library; copying, arranging, and 
binding music scores and folios for the use 

ot the project; assisting in experiments in 
music therapy and conducting music 
therapy in State, county, and city hospitals, 


designated for military purposes; assembling 
and compiling data for an index of American 
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composers; collecting, annotating and re- 
cording primitive, vernacular and indige- 
nous music; conducting research work in 
the fields of music education, in the preser- 
vation of rare music, and the preparation of 
texts and syllabi for use in groups and com- 
munity music instruction; providing leader- 
ship for choruses, bands, and other com- 
munity music, for Navy and Army groups, and 
to assist military and civic groups in festi- 
val and other community activities; giving 
professional and technical advice to coop- 
erating agencies, to other Work Projects Ad- 
ministration projects, and to public institu- 
tions; providing professional leadership in 
music in regions lacking adequate musical 
opportunities, initiating and conducting 
music appreciation and demonstration pro- 
grams; conducting lectures and panel and 
forum discussions on music as an art and as 
a social agency; and supervising the work of 
composers in the preparation of texts and 
compositions. 


Mr. Chairman, is it not about time that 
those in charge of our Government come 
to realize that we are at war? Is it not 
about time that we quit this fiddling 
around and get down to business and 
appreciation of our responsibilities? I 
am sick of having governmental] organi- 
zations engage in this kind of effort. I 
think the House has gone on record as 
opposing that kind of fiddling around 
when we ought to be buying bombers to 
take care of our boys who are going out 
to fight. 

Mr. BARDEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. May I ask the gentle- 
man if the sponsor’s name of that proj- 
ect is known? 

Mr. TABER. The mayor of the city 
of New York. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. How 
much money is involved in that? 

Mr. TABER. Nine hundred and forty 
thousand dollars of Government funds; 
enough to buy three first-class bombers 
to protect our boys at the front. 

Mr. EDMISTON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. EDMISTON. I want to add my 
protest along with the gentleman’s. The 
W. P. A. just authorized a project in my 
State of West Virginia for $407,000 for 
the same kind of foolishness. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is this 
the same mayor of New York who re- 
cently resigned as head of the O. C. D.? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; and the same one 
who told us that he would not appoint 
some of these boondogglers when he 
appeared before our committee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Appar- 
ently he has transferred the activities of 
the O. C. D. to New York City. 

Mr. TABER. I do not know. It is 
bad anyway, and we ought to stop it. 
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Mr. BARDEN. Does the gentleman 
mean that project has actually been ap- 
proved and signed by the President? 

Mr. TABER. I think that the project 
has been approved. This is a notifica- 
tion of project approval. 

Mr. BARDEN. The reason I am so in- 
sistent is because it is difficult for me to 
believe that any such thing could happen 
in times like these. 

Mr. TABER. It is hard for me to un- 
derstand, too. I just cannot. I hope 
we will get to the Hoint where we will go 
all out for defense and cut all this out. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What is 
the date of the approval? 

Mr. TABER. March 5, 1942. 

Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 17 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is labeled a civil- 
functions bill, but you will find that such 
a title lightly applies, now that we are 
at war. 

The nondefense phases are limited to 
cemeterial expenses, the Alaska Com- 
munication Commission, and the local 
Soldiers’ Home. These call for a total, 
as we have approved them, of $2,027,716, 
out of a total of more than $350,000,000. 

Cemeterial expenses are limited to nor- 
mal outlays. The war load will be 
financed out of military funds. The 
same may be said of the Alaska com- 
munication system. This bill merely. 
provide“ for nondefense traffic. 

Navigation, flood control, power, and 
the Panama Canal, either wholly or part- 
ly, fall into the defense category. 

True, we have projects under way, both 
rivers and harbors and flood control, in- 
itiated prior to the emergency that we 
very probably would not initiate today, 
but to the extent that they can be pro- 
ceeded with without drawing upon needed 
defense materials, economical procedure 
would seem to justify such a course. As 
a matter of fact, we know that impinge- 
ment will not be permitted because the 
matter will be controlled by priorities. 

Of course, we all know that flood con- 
trol, whether multiple purpose or for pro- 
tection alone, has defense value in any 
area where floods might tie up production 
facilities, transportation of raw materials 
and of troops and munitions, or seriously 
interfere with agriculture. It is to 
be regretted, in my judgment, that we 
have not accomplished more protection 
against that unpredictable source of 
trouble. There have been authorized 
thus far 485 flood-control] projects, at a 
total cost of $930,400,000. Eighty-seven 
have been completed at a total Federal 
cost of $35,416,000. Construction is now 
in process on about 120. 

This bill carries $350,650,826. It is 
approximately $86,000,000 more than we 
have provided thus far for the current 
fiscal year. I get the $92,000,000 by 
omitting, for comparative purposes, the 
$35,000,00C appropriated for the current 
fiscal year for the new War Department 
Building. The Budget has charged that 
amount up as a civil-functions expense. 

That increase—$86,000,000—which is a 
pes amount; is responsive mainly to three 

ac 2 
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First. We started 7 multiple-purpose 
fiood-control projects in the third sup- 
plemental national defense appropriation 
bill, 1942, which were stamped as of 
national defense importance. To go 
forward with those projects requires 
$51,960,000. 

Second. This vill provides for the initi- 
ation of 3 more flood-control projects— 
1 proposed in the Budget, calling for 
$16,700,000, and 2 proposed by the com- 
mittee, calling for $1,500,000. 

Third. An increase of $35,000,000, 
roundly, for protective works and the 
new locks in Panama. 

The improvement projects for rivers 
and harbors are listed commencing at the 
bottom of page 4 of the report. We have 
added the last item, for Oswego Harbor, 
to close a gap in the breakwater forming 
the harbor. Current action in this gap 
or by reason of this gap creates difficult 
navigation conditions, delaying ship 
movements and sometimes causing ves- 
sels to go aground. 

This gap repair item is one feature of 
an authorized project, which was author- 
ized in the act approved October 17, 1940, 
and all of the projects in that act were 
expressly stated therein to be in the inter- 
est of national defense. All of them— 
some 17 or 18—have been provided for 
but this one and a project in the Boston 
area. 

The flood- control projects are set out 
in the hearings, commencing on page 50 
They are all going projects except this 
so-called Bull Shoals Reservoir in Arkan- 
sas, estimated to cost $50,500,000, for 
which the bill carries $16.700,000, and the 
Table Rock Reservoir in Missouri, esti- 
mated to cost $37,000,000, and for which 
the Budget proposed an appropriation of 
$6,500,000. 

These two projects were advanced as 
having defense value for purposes. 

The Bull Shoals project contemplates 
126,000 kilowatts, yielding first power by 
December 31, 1944, and the amount I 
stated by April 30, 1945. 

- The Table Rock project contemplates 
60,000 kilowatts, yielding first power May 
31, 1945, and the amount I stated by 
June 30, 1946. 

Of course, those dates are contingent 
upon the availability of material as and 
when needed and the rainfall in the 
drainage area above the reservoirs after 
the dams are closed. 

The committee has felt constrained to 
eliminate the Table Rock project, and 
for this reason: Bull Shoals and Table 
Rock are but two projects in the author- 
ized comprehensive plan for the White 
River Basin. Two other projects are in 
course of construction in such basin, 
namely, the Clearwater Reservoir project 
in Missouri, and the Norfolk Reservoir 
project in Arkansas, and, I might say, the 
comprehensive plan contemplates still 
other work. There has been authorized 
to be appropriated for the whole basin 
$49,000,000. Including funds already 
allocated and the amounts in the Budget 
for the four projects I have named, we 
arrive at a total that would run appro- 
priations beyond such authorized amount 
to the extent of $2,105,000. Something, 
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therefore, had to give way, and the com- 
mittee decided to eliminate the $6,500,000 
for initiating the Table Rock project. 
Unquestionably, as between Bull Shoals 
and Table Rock, the former is the more 
meritorious. 


The committee has added two flood- 
control projects to the bill, and I am sure 
all will agree that they are of prime im- 
portance to national defense. Let me 
read to you what we say in our report 
about them: 


The committee is proposing an appropria- 
tion of $1,200,000 for commencing the Louis- 
ville, Ky., flood-control project, and $300,000 
for commencing the New Albany, Ind., flood- 
control project, both authorized in the Flood 
Control Act approved June 28, 1938. The 
former is estimated to cost, to complete, 
around $7,000,000, and the latter $3,370,000. 

The Congress provided $800,000 in the cur- 
rent War Department Civil Functions Appro- 
priation Act for commencing the Louisville 
project. That appropriation has been ad- 
ministratively impounded. It is the consid- 
ered judgment of the committee that these 
two projects should have been commenced 
when this area was first turned to as a part 
of the arsenal of democracy. Louisville, 
Jeffersonville, and New Albany are right to- 
gether in an area that was inundated for days 
during the 1937 flood. Highways, bridges, 
raſiroads, river transportation, all were out of 
use. National defense preparation has meant 
turning to these localities for a very eonsid- 
erable production of defense articles for both 
the Army and the Navy. Many plants have 
been built and others are in course of estab- 
lishment. Protection is under way for the 
Jeffersonville area, but Louisville and New 
Albany continue to remain exposed. The 
committee is advised that in the city of 
Louisville there are 163 manufacturing and 
supply plants engaged upon national de- 
fense work and that 75 percent of them would 
be flooded out by a large flood and the other 
25 percent practically forced to abandon op- 
erations. All, however, may be compelled 
virtually. to shut down because of flooded 
avenues of approach. That applies with 
equal force to the Jeffersonville and New 
Albany sections. The projects would seem 
to be pertectly adapted to the President’s 
criteria that no public works projects, includ- 
ing those for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors and flood control, should be initiated 
unless they are definitely important to the 
national-defense program. 


Another addition we have made under 
the flood-control head is $1,000,000 for 
completing advance planning on author- 
ized flood-control projects to be initiated 
at some future time. In other words, to 
get projects in readiness to start immedi- 
ately as and when funds are made avail- 
able. The Budget Bureau did not allow 
the Chief of Engineers any funds for this 
purpose. He told us he could make good 
use of $5,000,000. We are providing one- 
fifth of that amount, and I think for a 
purpose as important as any for which 
the bill provides. Outside of contributing 
in every way at our command to winning 
the war, I submit our next responsibility 
is to be ready when that job is done with 
jobs—jobs on useful work for men mov- 
ing out of the defense industries, and 
for the demobilized soldiers and sailors. 
There should be no delay then in look- 
ing for ways and means to effect the 
enormous readjustment that must occur. 
It is imperative, in my judgment, that 
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we build up a backlog of worth-while 
projects to cushion the readjustment 
from war to peace. 

Getting away from additions, we have 
taken out $500,000 included in the Bud- 
get under flood control for expenditure 
under the direction of the Department 
of Agriculture. The Department of Agri- 
culture is tied in by law with the flood- 
control program in the way of making 
surveys in drainage areas looking to 
water-flow retardation and soil-erosion 
prevention with view to later undertak- 
ing protective or corrective measures, 
The Department has a force of nearly 600 
people engaged in such work. There 
are about 578 projects and my recol- 
lection is that after more than 5 years, 
work upon but four watersheds has been 
completed to the point where improve- 
ment work actually may be undertaken. 

This is an activity, it would seem, that 
could be very well curtailed in these 
times. That is admitted by the very 
splendid official in direct charge—a Mr. 
Utz. 

As I said, the Budget includes $500,000 
for this activity, but the Budget was made 
up when we were at peace. 

By eliminating that amount we do not 
render them penniless. They will have a 
substantial unobligated balance continu- 
ing over into 1943, but we provide that 
from this date onward they may not ini- 
tiate any projects, and that such work as 
they may do shall be directed toward 
completing such of the projects under 
way as conform with priorities specifi- 
cally established by the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

In other words, our thought is that 
such work as may be done will be con- 
fined to projects where the work is in the 
most advanced stage. In that way, we 
may add, in a measure, to the backlog of 
projects for the post-war readjustment. 

There is one other matter I wish to 
speak about before concluding. 

We have cut out of the estimates all 
amounts for the purchase or exchange of 
passenger-carrying automobiles. That 
means 509 automobiles and a saving of 
$295,815. 

We found that in the Department of 
Agriculture flood- control set-up they 
were using 306 passenger cars in the field 
with a force of 491 possible users. We 
just do not know how much of that sort 
of thing is going on, using tires, using 
gasoline, and oil, and spark plugs, and 
batteries, and what not, and every one a 
critical item. Last Thursday’s papers 
carried the story that they may have to 
come to commandeering tires on pri- 
vately owned automobiles. 

I think we have a responsibility here to 
see that a proper regard is had by non- 
defense agencies of the automobile sit- 
uation that confronts us, including ac- 
cessory equipment. These nondefense 
agencies, even though they may be doing 
essential defense jobs, should be made to 
get along with their old cars; and cars 
not essential because of curtailed activ- 
ities should be laid up and held in reserve 
for reissue wherever a real need arises. 

Our information is that Ford and Chev- 
rolet have stopped production. That may 
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be true as to Plymouth and other makes 
in the low-cost range, and, possibly, as to 
cars in the higher-cost brackets. What 
the military demand will be for cars of 


all types and kinds is anybody’s guess. ` 


If we are going to have a 7,000, 000-men 
Army, it is certain that the number will 
be prodigious. : 

We have written into this bill a pro- 
vision barring the procurement of any 
passenger cars by any Federal agency ex- 
cept the White House proper, without the 
specific approval of the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy. We look 
to those Departments to provide them- 
selves with adequate quantities of de- 
fense articles. That is their responsi- 
bility. They, and they alone, should 
have the determination of whether or 
not their needs or the needs of some 
other agency are paramount. The auto- 
mobile is a vital defense article in modern 
warfare. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to say this 
in conclusion: It was with much regret 
that we found ourselves unable to accede 
to the recommendations of a number of 
our colleagues who appeared before us in 
advocacy of some very worthy projects. 
To those who were particularly interested 
in flood-control projects, I want to say 
that the Congress has delegated to the 
President the determination of project 
priorities. We made an exception, it is 
true, in the Louisville and New Albany 
cases, which are related projects. Con- 
gress last year provided for the initiation 
of the Louisville project. True, the money 
has been administratively impounded, 
and that may occur again, but the com- 
mittee is so convinced of the defense value 
of these projects that it is willing, in the 
language of the street, to stick its neck 
out again. Certainly, the responsibility 
will not be ours if a devastating flood 
should occur. 

I may say that it was indicated to us 
by Department officials that some of the 
flood- control moneys may be freed owing 
to inability to secure necessary construc- 
tion materials. If that should occur, we 
are advised, larger outlays than contem- 
plated by the Budget submissions could 
be and probably would be made upon 
other projects in such submissions for 
work of a character not involving the use 
of critical materials. Some projects, in 
that way, may be advanced in greater 
measure than now appears likely. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that we have pre- 
sented a sound, well-considered measure, 
all things considered, and I trust it may 
have favorable support. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not take the time of the Committee by 
going into any long explanation or dis- 
course on this bill. I think the state- 
ment the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has just read fully covers it. 

I am heartily in favor of the items in 
the bill with probably one exception. 
I imagine an amendment will be offered 
sometime during the afternoon to strike 
a certain project from the bill. If and 
when such an amendment is offered, I 
shall support it. 

We have heard a lot this afternoon 
about cutting down on nondefense ex- 
penditures. Everyone seems to agree 
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that that should be done. We shall have 
the opportunity before the House ad- 
journs this afternoon to see just how 
serious the Members are about cutting 
nondefense expenditures. That oppor- 
tunity will come, and I am hopeful the 
House will vote as they applauded and 
as they felt probably an hour ago. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Can the gentleman 
tell us on which sections those oppor- 
tunities will come? 

Mr. POWERS. I can; under flood 
control. But I do not know who will 
offer the amendment. If that amend- 
ment is not offered, I shall probably offer 
it myself. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr.. COOLEY. May I ask a question 
about the fee that is fixed on page 13, 
line 3, as to blood donors? It provides 
for payment of not to exceed $50 in any 
one case to persons within the Govern- 
ment service who shall furnish blood 
from their veins for transfusion to the 


veins of patients in Panama Canal. 


hospitals. 

I realize that this is the smallest item 
in the bill, and I hesitate to question it, 
but it appears to me that a fee of $50 toa 
blood donor is rather excessive. I am 
wondering what justification was offered 
or if there is any particular reason we 
should pay $50 for a blood transfusion in 
Panama. 

Mr. POWERS. I was about to answer 
the gentleman from North Carolina, but 
I see that the chairman of the committee 
would like to answer it. Does the chair- 
man wish me to answer the question? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes; you go ahead. 

Mr. POWERS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that this amount was justified by 
the Governor of the Canal Zone. It 
probably looks excessive, and, although 
I am not a doctor, I will say it probably 
would be excessive in various parts of the 
United States. However, the Governor 
does not feel that it is excessive in the 
Canal Zone this money will never be 
few times have they paid $50. The bill 
reads, “not to exceed $50.” Of course, 
there is a different situation prevailing 
with regard to getting transfusions in 
that tropical country than here in Wash- 
ington or in other metropolitan centers 
of the mainland. I think the gentleman 
from North Carolina may feel assured 
that under Governor Edgerton of the 
Canal Zone this money will never be 
used unless it is absolutely essential. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SNYDER. May I say that the 
white population down there upon whom 
they can draw for these donations of 
blood are very few in number. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
mean they have to fix the fee high in 
3 induce the donors to give the 
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Mr. POWERS. In some cases. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWERS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Isit 
not also true that the blood becomes 
thinner in the Tropics? 

Mr. POWERS. Exactly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think I am about 
as near an expert on matters of that kind 
as any person who is not a physician. 
I have paid for seven transfusions in the 
last 6 or 7 years, and I never paid more 
than $25. 

Mr. POWERS. That is in Washington, 
or on the mainland. I can well under- 
stand that. 

Mr. COOLEY. That was the reason I 
raised the question, because I know the 
fee here and elsewhere in the country is 
nothing like $50. I believe $25 is the 
usual fee for blood donors. 

Mr. POWERS. I realize that. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I trust the members of the 
Committee will take occasion to read the 
portion of the hearings that deals with 
the justification for the various rivers 
and harbors and flood- control projects 
which are carried in this bill in the name 
of national defense. Some members of 
the committee were disturbed by the fact 
that the amount actually to be made 
available for flood control in the fiscal 
year 1943 is $148,485,000, which compares 
with $83,000,000 in 1942. The 83 figure 
represents a reduction of about $7,000,000 
from the ninety-million appropriation 
made for flood control last year, because 
that amount was impounded. The im- 
pounded money again made available, 
plus the new appropriation, makes a 
total of $148,000,000 for flood control in 
the fiscal year 1943, which is $64,000,000 
more than in the current fiscal year. 

In order to justify reporting the bill 
on that basis, the members of the com- 
mittee made it a particular point to ask 
the representatives of the Corps of Engi- 
neers for a justification. At one point I 
asked: 

Has any recanvass been made of the proj- 
ects individually? 


That was with reference to whether or 
not the projects had been recanvassed 
since December 7. The estimates had 
gone to the Bureau of the Budget before 
Pearl Harbor. 

General Robins replied: 

We are continually going over all of our 
authorized projects. Whenever any defense 
agency has any needs that can be met under 
our authorized projects we have been meeting 
them. 


Then I said further to General Robins: 
It seems to me that the committee should 
have assurance from the Corps of Engineers 
that a critical study will be continued with 
respect to these projects, so that if the shift- 
ing of events reduces the priorities or changes 
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the priorities of funds, then labor and mate- 
rials will be saved or applied accordingly. 


General Robins replied: 

You can have that assurance because we 
have to fight for every pound of material 
we get. No projects will go ahead and use 
materials that should go somewhere else. 


Then later in testifying with respect 
to flood-control projects, Colonel Reber 
was asked whether or not he could give 
a specific national defense justification 
for every project that it was proposed 
to undertake. Colonel Reber said, “Yes, 
sir,” and then listed the projects indi- 
vidually. On page 80 you will find his 
individual justification, giving the par- 
ticular character of a project which 
brought it under the national defense 
rule. Members who are interested will 
find further testimony on this subject on 
pages 44 and 45. 

The bill as it comes to you does repre- 
sent some reduction from the Budget 
estimates as has been pointed out by the 
chairman of the subcommittee. This bill 
is one of the smaller bills that comes from 
the Appropriations Committee, but it is 
a very interesting bill, primarily, I think, 
because of the appropriations it carries 
for the Panama Canal. I wish Members 
of Congress generally could have heard 
the testimony given by Governor Edger- 
ton with respect to what is going on in 
the Canal Zone today. A great deal of 
the testimony was off the record, but I 
recall that Governor Edgerton assured 
us tuat definite steps had been taken by 
the military authorities there in com- 
mand to prevent anything happening in 
the Canal Zone similar to what happened 
at Pearl Harbor. 

Among the smaller items in the bill is 
the annual appropriation for the Soldiers’ 
Home here in Washington. It will sur- 
prise a great many Members of Congress 
to realize that 500 acres are devoted to 
operating the Soldiers’ Home within the 
city of Washington, with 176 acres under 
cultivation. I do not know how many 
acres are devoted to the golf course. 


So, at the Soldiers’ Home, within the 
boundaries of overcrowded Washington 
today, we are maintaining a herd of cat- 
tle in which there are 72 milk cows. We 
also have 6,000 chickens out there at 
the Soldiers’ Home within overcrowded 
Washington. The estimate for the oper- 
ations of the dairy farm and the poultry 
farm for this coming year amount to 
$74,542. The total value of sales to the 
mess is estimated at $66,000. In other 
words, on the face of it we are operating 
this chicken and dairy farm out there 
at a loss of about $9,000. When this was 
called to the attention of the representa- 
tives from the Soldiers’ Home they said 
this was because they did not charge 
themselves as much for eggs and milk 
as they ought to do. That may be, but it 
is a subject that ought to have careful 
consideration by the Congress. 

Some time ago I introduced a bill which 
has been referred to the Public Build- 
ings and Grounds Committee, which 
would create a committee on Capital 
clearance with specific direction that 
they should investigate these large acre- 
ages in the city of Washington and de- 
termine whether or not they are being 
put to the best use. 
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Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Can the gentleman 
tell us how many soldiers are out there 
and how many employees and officials 
supervising their care? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The mem- 
bership averages around 1,280, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Several Representa- 
tives from the States of Nebraska and 
Kansas appeared before the committee 
and discussed the Harlan County Reser- 
voir, which is located on the Republican 
River in Nebraska. I notice the com- 
mittee did not recommend any funds for 
that purpose and I am wondering if the 
gentleman has anything to say about 
that. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The com- 
mittee did give consideration to all of 
those projects on which Members of the 
House appeared. There were one or two 
items added where there was a critical 
national-defense situation and the gen- 
tleman will find some testimony on that. 
The project that the gentleman from 
Kansas mentions was not found to have 
sufficient critical national-defense im- 
portance, 2 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It was not cut out 
on account of its name? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Of course, 
the gentleman from Texas understands 
I would have no prejudice against it be- 
cause of its name. But we were unable 
to get sufficient justification from the 
Corps of Engineers to justify that par- 
ticular project. 

Mr. Chairman, a question arose during 
the discussion with General Reybold 
with regard to the contracts for con- 
struction carried on by the Corps of 
Engineers to which I want to call atten- 
tion. I had in mind offering an amend- 
ment to the bill designed to do something 
about curbing war profits and war profit- 
eers in contracts made by the War De- 
partment. I recognize that this bill deals 
with the civil functions of the War De- 
partment, and yet the Corps of Engineers 
now handles, not simply the rivers and 
arbors and flood-control work, but also 
the general construction for the War 
Department. Some of you are familiar 
with a recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the October 
term in the case of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, where the Court held, in 
effect, that the Government could not go 
back after a period of years and recap- 
ture exorbitant prices. In the concluding 
statement of the Court it was said: 

The problem of war profits is not new. In 
this country every war we have engaged in 
has provided opportunities for profiteering, 
and they have been too often scandalously 
seized. 


Then it goes on at some length and 
states: 


But if the Executive is in need of addi- 
tional laws 


[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from South Dakota 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 

But if the Executive is in need of additional 
laws by which to protect the Nation against 
war profiteering, the Constitution has given 
to Congress, not to this Court, the power to 
make them. 


There, it seems to me, is a direct chal- 
lenge to Congress to meet the problem of 
excessive war profits, and the suggestion 
was made to General Reybold that we 
might consider placing a limitation in 
an appropriation bill, as follows: 

That that portion of payments on con- 
tracts designated as final payments shall not 
be paid from funds appropriated in this act 
to any contractor who fails to supply a cost 
analysis and certificate for reimbursement 
satisfactory to the Secretary of War and the 
chief of the section of the Procurement 
Agency by whom the contract was negotiated 
and signed. 


General Reybold asked for some time 
to consider the matter and later submit- 
ted a statement upon that in which he 
said that it was believed that the provi- 
sion would not apply particularly well to 
funds in the civil-functions bill on which 
they advertise for bids. This, he believed, 
offered an adequate safeguard, but left 
the question open. 

The Bethlehem case indicates that the 
responsibility belongs to Congress and 
the President. Any Member of Congress 
who is familiar with current testimony 
on the huge profits that are being piled 
up on some Army and Navy contracts 
must realize that Congress should do 
something about it. 

Now, then, I hope that the Congress 
will not only take cognizance of that sit- 
uation, but also with another situation 
closely related. It is the problem of 
wasted hours in important factories. It 
is well described in a letter that I re- 
ceived from a young man from South 
Dakota who is working in an aircraft 
factory in California, which employs 
some 40,000 men. He went to California 
for reasons of health, but under the 
emergency has gone to work out there. 
He writes me that he has no labor griev- 
ance but that— 

What I as well as all my acquaintances 
in the plant want to know is why so much 
of this huge plant is allowed to lie idle in 
times like these as much as 72 hours a week. 


He says further: 


We have no wage complaint with 50 hours 
work per week. We get enough to live well 
and have a portion taken out for the pur- 
pose of buying Government bonds. 


The men, if asked, he says, would 
gladly waive all double-time clauses, but 
he thinks that is used as an excuse to 
avoid Sunday work. He concludes: 


We don’t care what the hours are, we want 
to see the vital machinery working 24 hours 
a day, and if not, we want to know the reason 
why. We feel that someone in Congress 
should bring this to the attention of the 
country. They should know that the morale 
of the men toward their country is good, and 
toward the prosecution of the war, but in 
short we want to know why somewhere be- 
tween 2000,000 and 3,000,000 man-hours a 
week are not being used against our enemies, 
while our soldiers and our Allies’ soldiers are 
losing battles because they haven't adequate 
air support. Surely someone somewhere is 
bungling and are guilty of a worse crime than 
either Kimmel or Short. Please give the Na- 
tion some action on this problem. 
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I sincerely hope that this young man’s 
cry will stir the President and Congress to 
action on the great problem of getting 
maximum production from every essen- 
tial industry. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. LANHAM]. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr,..LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, in the 
few minutes at my disposal I wish to 
speak from the heart about a matter 
close to my heart, which, in my judg- 
ment, is very close also to the hearts of 
the American people. I refer to the de- 
lays in and the interferences with our 
production for national defense. We 
shall be grossly in error if we suppose 
that the people of this country are com- 
placent about this serious situation. On 
the contrary, they are very deeply 
aroused, and it is to their credit that 
they are so vitally concerned. The let- 
ters coming to our desks are indicative 
of that intense interest. 

In the district which I have the honor 
to represent there are numerous organ- 
izations of labor, but they are American 
workmen who are willing to devote them- 
selves to the arduous task which con- 
fronts us. It is a mistaken idea to sup- 
pose that real American workers are not 
patriotic. They are as anxious for vic- 
tory as we who sit here to legislate, but, 
unfortunately, in many instances, they 
have been subjected to the domination 
of subversive agents who are not sym- 
pathetic with our American form of gov- 
ernment. In some sections these hostile 
agents have been able to accomplish their 
nefarious purpose to interrupt and 
thwart the production of equipment and 
munitions of which our brave boys at the 
front stand so greatly in need. 

As early as the 10th of last June I made 
a speech in this Chamber in that regard. 
The situation became increasingly worse, 
and on the 3d day of December 1941, 4 
days before the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
the House of Representatives passed by 
an overwhelming vote of almost 2 to 1 
an effective measure to stop the strikes 
hampering our progress. That measure 
has reposed in another body for more 
than 3 months without action upon it. 

We must not go the way of France. 
If we do, the American people and the 
American workmen will lose all the bless- 
ings that our Nation has gained through 
the years of its history. This is no time 
for those who serve in legislative halls 
to be deeply concerned with the question 
of whether they themselves will continue 

-in their representative capacities or 
whether they will be defeated. The im- 
portant thing is to be sure to see to it that 
America is not defeated. No man can be 
defeated until he sacrifices his conscien- 
tious convictions, and when he sacrifices 
them he is defeated even though he 
spends in high office the remainder of 
his days. This is a time when the Con- 
gress and the people and the administra- 
tion and the workmen must all be loyal 
and typical Americans if we are to pre- 
serve for ourselves and for posterity.the 
liberties that have come to us as a price- 
less heritage from the fathers. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion lately with reference to the 40-hour- 
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week provision. I realize that most of 
the workmen in this country are operat- 
ing under contracts and are laboring 
more than 40 hours a week, but there are 
places in this country where, if we can 
rely upon information we have no cause 
to question, there are factories idle half 
the time. An eminent radio commenta- 
tor on yesterday called attention to such 
a state of affairs in the State of New 
Jersey. If a man’s house were on fire 
he would not stop to look at his watch 
to see how long he had been working. 
He would proceed diligently to put out 
the fire and keep up his efforts until the 
fire was extinguished. In a very real 
sense, from the standpoint of our safety 
and security and the preservation of all 
we hold dear, our national house is on 
fire. It behooves every patriotic Ameri- 
can to work with all his strength and 
vigor until that fire is extinguished. 

Suppose General MacArthur should 
call about him that gallant, valiant band 
of soldiers who follow him and say to 
them, “Boys, we have been resisting the 
Japs for 40 hours this week; suppose we 
desist now and not take any further steps 
for the remainder of the week.” What 
would be the consequence? That strate- 
gic peninsula would not now be held and 
that incomparable leader would not be 
heralded as a great American. In his 
own heart he would feel that such action, 
of which he is incapable, would be a 
species of treachery. Is it not a species 
of treachery for anyone today claiming 
to be a real American to fail to do what- 
ever work he can in his field of endeavor 
to help our beloved country on to victory? 
We are facing no bullets, enduring no 
serious sacrifice. But we can render the 
important service of aiding those who 
are confronted daily with such hardships 
and hazards by sticking everlastingly to 
our respective tasks. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I appreciate very much 
what the gentleman is saying. I just 
want to ask the gentleman if in his opin- 
ion the Nation generally has not misin- 
terpreted the action of this House on the 
Smith amendment that was proposed to 
the war-powers bill? In other words, I 
believe, as reflected by my mail, that most 
of the people think the House is unwilling 
to do anything at all about the 40-hour 
week. I do not believe that to be the 
will of the House. 

Mr. LANHAM. I think the House of 
Representatives has been receiving a 
great deal of criticism that it does not 
deserve, because more than 3 months ago 
it passed a very comprehensive bill deal- 
ing with various features of this situa- 
tion, and no action as yet has been taken 
in another body on that bill. 

May I call attention to the fact that 
they who are bearing the brunt of the 
conflict, the Army and the Navy, the men 
who are serving at the front, on the land, 
on the sea, and in the air, have no regard 
for hours and may be called upon at any 
time to fight the foe both day and night. 
We shall be recreant to our trust if we 
do not do all within our power to keep 
them equipped and fed and spurred to 
victory by the zeal of our own industrious 
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and patriotic labors. Of course, the 
American people are not complacent. 
What true American could be complacent 
if we leave anything undone to support 
and succor the brave boys at the front? 

America is not accustomed to defeat, 
and America will not be defeated unless 
it defeats itself. This is a time when 
each and every American should mani- 
fest his patriotic spirit to its deepest 
depths by deeds that betoken his un- 
faltering contribution to our righteous 
cause. 

In God’s name, my friends—and I 
mean in God’s name, the God in whom 
we put our trust—let us be busy about 
His work to preserve the blessings of 
liberty, of religion, of truth, of brother- 
hood, the precious gifts the Almighty 
has vouchsafed unto us. We must not 
be mere passive admirers of the pioneers 
and patriots who gave us our wonderful 
history and who fought and bled and 
suffered hardships untold that we might 
have the glorious heritage of a free land. 
It is time for us to be their active fol- 
lowers, their worthy successors, to carry 
on in the same dauntless spirit that 
they exemplified. Let us try to remem- 
ber Valley Forge and the suffering sol- 
diers of the great Father of our Country 
who left their blood stains on the snow 
as with little food to nourish them and 
scant clothing to keep them warm they 
battled on for the triumph of the right. 
If we pause for a moment to contem- 
plate their lot and their persevering cour- 
age, surely we shall not have any idle 
forges today in valleys or on hilltops in 
our unceasing struggle to keep for the 
ages the blessings of liberty their un- 
flagging labors have won for the children 
of men. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. ELLIS]. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, it is vital 
to the war effort not only that we retain 
in this bill the Bull Shoals Dam but also 
that we place back in it the Table Rock 
Dam. Both of these projects are on the 
White River, Bull Shoals in Arkansas 
and Table Rock in Missouri. They are 
designed to be operated in conjunction 
with each other. 

Both projects are contained in the 
program presented to President Roose- 
velt in July 1941 calling for an adequate 
power supply for the defense program. 
President Roosevelt, in his letter to the 
Speaker a few days ago, requested ap- 
propriations for both dams. 

The Appropriations Committee ap- 
proved and there is contained in this 
bill an item of $16,700,000 to carry on 
the Bull Shoals project during the next 
fiscal year. The committee, however, did 
not approve the Budget request for $6,- 
500,000 to carry on the Table Rock Dam 
for the reason that its inclusion, in con- 
junction with other projects in the White 
River Basin, would occasion going be- 
yond the appropriation authorization for 
works in such basin by $3,370,000. An 
understanding has been arrived at, how- 
ever, whereby this amendment should be 
presented by a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee appropriating $2,- 
105,000 instead of $6,500,000 to begin 
Table Rock. This comes within the au- 
thorization. 
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Bull Shoals will cost approximately 
$50,000,000; Table Rock, $37,000,000. 
Bull Shoals will have a power capacity 
of 336,000 kilowatts, 126,000 of which will 
be firm. It will produce, if the Table 
Rock is built, 600,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
per year, 480,000,000 of which is firm— 
with an installation of 126,000 kilowatts. 

Table Rock will have a power capacity 
of 120,000 kilowatts, 60,000 of which will 
be firm. It will produce an average of 
350,000,000 kilowatt-hours per year with 
the 60,000-kilowatt capacity, of which 
260,000,000 will be firm and it will firm 
up 140,000,000 kilowatt-hours additional 
in a private power dam known as Ozark 
Beach and Bull Shoals. Thus these two 
dams would give us an increased capacity 
of 880,000,000 kilowatt-hours of firm 
power per year. 

There is a desperate power shortage 
in all of this area. Last year, for in- 
stance, Arkansas had to import 66 per- 
cent of all the power it consumed. 

Chairman Leland Olds, of the Federal 
Power Commission on March 9 wrote 
Hon. CLARENCE Cannon, chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, a letter in 
which he stated: 

A summation of the existing assured capac- 
ity, after allowance for minimum reserves, in 
this region, including new steam-electric 
units on order by utilities for installation 
this year and the new industrial generating 
capacity on order for installation in 1942 
and future years, is 269,000 kilowatts less 
than the estimated power requirements in 
1943, 322,000 kilowatts less in 1944, 419.000 
kilowatts less in 1945, and 483.000 kilowatts 
less than estimated requirements in 1946. 
These deficiencies must be made up by a 
combination of additional steam-electric and 
hydroelectric generating capacity. 


Chairman Olds went on to say: 

The need for power in this southwestern 
area is not imaginary, but very real. Increas- 
ing difficulty is being experienced in provid- 
ing power to serve loads which have already 
been placed. Furthermore, this region is con- 
sidered particularly well adapted to the loca- 
tion of additional defense industry—but such 
expansion will be limited if adequate supply 
is not provided. 


The Army engineers tell me that the 
first units in Bull Shoals can be brought 
into production December 31, 1944, and 
that the last of the initial units can be 
brought in by April 30, 1945. 

The first of the Table Rock units can 
be brought in by May 31, 1945, and the 
last of the initial of firm power units can 
be brought in by June 30, 1945. These 
two projects together will provide a total 
of 2,640,000 acre-feet of flood control, 
nearly half enough to completely control 
the floods on the White River, and the 
average annual direct flood loss on the 
White is $2,180,000 a year. 

With the building of these projects and 
the completion of Norfork for which there 
is an item of $11,000,000 in this bill, this 
Arkansas, Missouri, Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas area can and will 
make an ever increasing contribution to 
the war effort by supplying these tre- 
mendous quantities of new power to new 
war industries, 

One other thing is important. Chair- 
man Olds, in his letter to Chairman 
Cannon, also states: 

As you know, the limitations on the manu- 
facturers to produce land turbines have be- 
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come increasingly serious on account ot the 
necessity of pushing, to the fullest extent, 
the naval and maritime ship program. The 
same manufacturing capacity is utilized for 
the production of land and marine turbine 
equipment. For this reason it is especially 
desirable to install, in areas where the pos- 
sibilities for the development of hydroelectric 
power exist, all of the hydro equipment that 
can be obtained, subject to the limitations of 
manufacture. By following this procedure, 
manufacturing capacity for the production of 
land turbine equipment can be utilized for 
areas where the possibilities for the produc- 
tion of hydro power do not exist. 


I think, gentlemen, it is very important 
that you adopt the amendment to restore 
the Table Rock project. 

Mr. POWERS, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield. 

Mr. POWERS. When will these two 
dams be completed if they are left in 
this bill? 

Mr. ELLIS. The Bull Shoals Dam will 
be completed, will start producing power, 
on December 31, 1944. 

Mr. POWERS. That is 24% years from 
now. 

Mr. ELLIS. According to the Army 
engineers. 

Mr. POWERS. When will it be com- 
pleted? 

Mr. ELLIS. The last of the initial 
units, that is the prime power, in Bull 
Shoals, will be ready on April 30, 1945. 

Mr. POWERS. And the gentleman 
says that is a national-defense project, 
to be ready in 1945? 

Mr. ELLIS. Oh, yes; so are these 
battleships that we are starting and 
which will not be completed until after 
that. 

Mr. POWERS. Well, how about the 
other project? When will that be com- 
pleted? 

Mr. ELLIS. Table Rock; the initial 
units will be ready on June 31, 1945. 

Mr. POWERS. And completion will 
be when? 

Mr.ELLIS. The ultimate units for the 
peak power will be installed in 1946. 

Mr. POWERS. I was inquiring be- 
cause I did not know whether it was a 
national-defense project for this war or 
the next. 

Mr. ELLIS. Maybe we had better 
complete them before the other war for 
this one. 

Mr. Chairman, these projects will pro- 
duce tremendous power; as a matter of 
fact, they can be ready to produce power 
about as quickly as some of the defense 
projects we are building. They will be 
ready to produce power about as quickly 
as some of the steam plants. We are 
building 120,000 kilowatts of steam ca- 
pacity in my State now The Federal 
Government is building it to be fueled 
by the sour gas. This project will not be 
ready until 1944. We have a great power 
shortage in my area. Last year, 1940, 66 
percent of all the power used in my State 
had to be imported, some of it from very 
long distances. The longer the distance, 
the higher the price, and that is why you 
might think some of it must have come 
from China. 

This Bull Shoals, Mr. Chairman, and 
I am speaking of this because I assume 
it is the project to which the gentleman 
from New Jersey referred a while ago. 
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Mr. POWERS. That is right. 

Mr. ELLIS. Intimating that probably 
an amendment would be offered to strike 
out the Bull Shoals project. This project 
will have a power capacity of 336,000 kilo- 
watts. It will have an initial capacity of 
126,000 kilowatts of firm power. That is 
equal to the present power capacity of 
my State today. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Can the gentleman 
tell us how the two dams compare with 
the St. Lawrence seaway for defense pur- 


_ poses? 


Mr. ELLIS. I think there is no com- 
parison. I do not th'nk you could com- 
pare them. I am on the committee that 
studied the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman means 
that the St. Lawrence seaway would not 
be a defense project? Or wouldit? That 
is what I am getting at. 

Mr. ELLIS. That would depend upon 
the opinion of the individual Members. 
I think there is no comparison between 
the two. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlemon from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DITTER]. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Chairman, repeat- 
ed pleas have been made here in the 
Chamber for the maintenance of morale. 
I subscribe wholeheartedly to those 
pleas. Were it not for the protests that 
have piled on my desk in the last 2 
days I would not venture at this time to 
call the attention of the committee to a 
condition that has shocked not only the 
people of Pennsylvania but I believe the 
people of the country as a whole. I re- 
fer to the news that came to us on Sun- 
day morning with reference to the de- 
struction and abandonment of C. C C, 
equipment. I hold before you the Sun- 
day edition of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
There on the front page is a picture 
showing truck after truck standing out 
in the open, allowed to rust and rot. On 
another page pictures disclosed other ve- 
hicles with the same lack of care. 

As shocking as that in itself might be, 
Mr. Chairman, immediately below I find 
a picture of unused clothing, the like of 
which the article says has been burned. 
According to the news article, and there 
appears to be no denial, overcoats, shoes, 
blankets, and other equipment have been 
burned by the C.C.C. According to the 
press of Monday when the attention of 
the C. C. C. was called to the practice I 
understand the excuse was offered that 
this practice was pursued because of the 
vermin-infested condition of the cloth- 
ing and bedding. Whether it was wan- 
tonly destroyed or whether this lame ex- 
cuse vermin-infested condition caused 
the destruction, it seems to me that we 
have come to a time when negligence and 
poor housekeeping should receive the at- 
tention of the executive branch of the 
Government. If on the smaller scale of 
the C. C. C. camps we could not inaugu- 
rate a better housekeeping program than 
to make it necessary to destroy clothing 
and bedding because of the vermin that 
infested it, then what will happen if a 
like lack of care prevails for the boys of 
the Army in their camps? 
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Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DITTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I am 
wondering what the gentleman would 
suggest ought to be done with bedding 
and clothing of a C. C. C. camp that has 
been vermin infested? 

Mr. DITTER. First of all, I think 
there should originally be enough house- 
keeping that the vermin would not be 
there. My impression is, the gentleman 
would not countenance in his own home 
or in his own camp conditions like this 
to develop. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia impresses me as a good householder. 
And good housekeeping, such as the 
thrifty, industrious householder and 
housekeeper in Pennsylvania practices, 
has no place for vermin-infested cloth- 
ing and bedding. 

There is no justification for the wanton 
destruction of clothing at any time, much 
less at a time such as this. No matter 
what its condition may be, reclamations 
could be made. Even though the poor 
housekeeping practices which prevailed in 
these camps permitted the vermin in- 
festation, science certainly could afford 
relief without resorting to the burning of 
the clothing and the bedding. To at- 
tempt to excuse willful waste of this kind 
by either the plea that vermin were pres- 
ent or that no means were at hand for 
their extermination lends little in the 
way of encouragement to those who are 
willing to make all-out war sacrifices. 
Were we to do nothing else, the clothing 
and bedding could be reprocessed. Wool 
for civilian use has come under the ban 
of restrictions, and yet the Government 
itself evidences no regard whatever for 
its value, as woolen clothing and woolen 
blankets are tossed into a fire to be 
burned. 

One restriction after anther has been 
issued out of Washington—all predicated 
on the shortages of materials of one kind 
or another. One by one items for civilian 
use have been restricted. A few days 
ago Mr. Henderson was quoted as saying 
that the seizure of tires on private cars 
might be necessary. And yet both tires 
and cars in C. C. C. camps have been al- 
lowed to deteriorate. Vehicles of all 
kinds; trucks, tractors, and implements 
of other types have been allowed to 
weather the storms, rusting and rotting 
because of a wanton disregard of their 
worth or their possible adaptation: to 
other needs. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, there is no 
excuse for practices of this kind. They 
cannot be excused or explained. They 
characterize the disregard of money 
which I fear has become a deep-seated 
philosophy in the administration of gov- 
ernment. Spending money, not saving 
money, has been the dominant phi- 
losophy of the administration. Loose 
fiscal policies have brought us to the place 
where one increase after another of the 
public debt is contemplated. Today we 
reached an all-time high when an au- 
thorization of one hundred and twenty- 
five billions in debt was approved. 

The morale of our people will not be 
sustained by profligacy and waste. 
Burning clothing, allowing trucks and 
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tractors to rust and rot will contribute 
nothing to the maintenance of morale. 
The best stimulant that could come 
would be the evidence that a frugal, care- 
ful, and painstaking effort was being 
made by the Government to save for 
security. We will never waste our way 
to the winning of the war, and make no 
mistake about it, the people are getting 
to know that more and more every day. 
If our people are to stint and save, why, 
in heaven’s name, should the Govern- 
ment go in the opposite direction— 
wasting and destroying? 

Mr. Chairman, all of us are determined 
to do our utmost to win the war. Is it 
too much to ask thosc who administer 
our Government to set themselves to the 
same task and to use the same stand- 
ards? A stubborn refusal to listen to 
reason and to conform to common-sense 
methods should not be countenanced in 
peacetime. It cannot be condoned in 
time of war. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For maintaining and improving national 
cemeteries, including fuel for and pay of 
superintendents and the superintendent at 
Mexico City, and other employees; purchase 
of grave sites; purchase of tools and mate- 
rials; repair, maintenance, and operation of 
passenger-carrying motor vehicles; care and 
maintenance of the Arlington Memorial 
Amphitheater, chapel, and grounds in the 
Arlington National Cemetery, and that por- 
tion of Congressional Cemetery to which the 
United States has title and the graves of 
those buried therein, including Confederate 
graves, and including the burial site of Push- 
mataha, a Choctaw Indian chief; repair to 
roadways but not to more than a single 
approach road to any national cemetery con- 
structed under special Act of Congress; for 
headstones or markers for unmarked graves 
of soldiers, sailors, and marines under the 
Acts approved March 3, 1873 (24 U. S. C. 279), 
February 3, 1879 (24 U. S. C. 280), March 
9, 1906 (34 Stat. 56), March 14, 1914 (38 Stat. 
768), February 26, 1929 (24 U. S. C. 280a), 
and April 18, 1940 (54 Stat. 142), and civilians 
interred in post cemeteries; for repairs and 
preservation of monuments, tablets, roads, 
fences, and so forth, made and constructed 
by the United States in Cuba and China to 
mark the places where American soldiers fell; 
care, protection, and maintenance of the Con- 
federate Mound in Oakwood Cemetery at Chi- 
cago, the Confederate Stockade Cemetery at 
Johnstons Island, the Confederate burial 
plats owned by the United States in Con- 
federate Cemetery at North Alton, the Con- 
federate Cemetery, Camp Chase, at Columbus, 
the Confederate Cemetery at Point Lookout, 
and the Confederate Cemetery at Rock 
Island; and for care and maintenance of 
graves used by the Army for burials in com- 
mercial cemeteries, $832,345: Provided, That 
no railroad shall be permitted upon any 
right-of-way which may have been acquired 
by the United States leading to a national 
cemetery, or to encroach upon any roads or 
walks constructed hereon and maintained by 
the United States: Provided further, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be used for 
repairing any roadway not owned by the 
United States within the corporate limits of 
any city, town, or village. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the requést of the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Virginia asked the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania what he would 
do with that clothing, intimating that 
nothing other than burning could be done 
with it, that it was of no value. Well, 
in our country it would have been sent 
to the paper mills that use old rags and 
make the finest of paper out of stock of 
that kind. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The gen- 
tleman thinks that vermin-infested cloth- 
ing and bedding should be sent to the 
paper mill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why, bless your 
heart, it. does not make any difference 
how much vermin there is in it or how 
much dirt there may be in it. They 
might make a deduction in the weight 
because of the dirt. Did not the gentle- 
man ever see them run a paper mill? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I would 
not want to be the workers in a paper 
mill that handled that kind of stuff. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, perhaps a good 
many Congressmen would not want to 
work in a paper mill or any other place, 
but those paper mills buy up these old 
rags. Mills in the fourth district have 
used tons of material like that. 

Mr.ENGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. ENGEL. When a regiment of in- 
fantry of the Army or of the troops uses 
a blanket and it is through with it they 
do not throw the blankets away. They 
sterilize them and use them again. These 
blankets could have been used. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The poor people in that 
locality begged the officers for those 
blankets, and said they would sterilize 
them. The officers refused to give them 
up. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Most of 
the States—I am not sure that this is 
true of all of the States, but it is of a great 
many of them—make it a specific viola- 
tion of the law to sell used mattresses. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What is that? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
mattresses for any purpose. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I was not talking 
about mattresses. How about blankets? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Blankets 
should not be destroyed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And clothing? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Unless 
they are so badly infected that they 
should be destroyed. I know of some 
cases where there was nothing to do but 
to destroy them. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is common practice 
for our paper mills to buy old rags, old - 
clothing, and similar material. It is a 
common practice. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield.to the gentle- 
man from Chio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Certainly there 
are States that prohibit the sale or use of 
second-hand mattresses but there is 
nothing that I know of in any State law 
that prohibits the renovation and sterili- 
zation of other bedding material and its 
use second-hand. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take 
the entire 5 minutes, but I do think that 
as a matter of record, this responsibility 
should be put at the door where it be- 
longs. Until lately the property of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps has been 
handled by the War Department and not 
by the C. C. C.; recently the Congress 
passed a law Sieg put the surplus prop- 
erty of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
in the hands of the Bureau of the Budg- 
et. This is about as senseless a law as 
we have passed in some time, not bar- 
ring some others of unsavory memory. 

I have gone into this matter of the 
disposition of the C. C. C. surplus prop- 
erty at different times. I had this ques- 
tion of appalling waste come up in con- 
nection with the burning of hundreds of 
pounds of overshoes. I tried to run it 
down. I did not find the C. C. C. to 
blame for it because the property had 
been turned over to the War Depart- 
ment where it was burned under some 
old regulations. Trousers that could be 
worn were sterilized and then ripped up 
the pant leg and then sold to the Salva- 
tion Army to sew up again. This waste 
should be rooted out, but the responsi- 
bility should be put where it belongs. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last two words, 

Mr. Chairman, I rather hesitate to de- 
tain the Committee, and I would not this 
time but for the suggestion made that the 
House of Representatives by having 
passed the so-called Smith bill in De- 
cember is not at all responsible now for 
the strikes that obtain and for the 
lagging in defense production. There 
were almost twice as many strikes in 
defense industries in February 1942, the 
shortest month in the year, as there were 
in January 1942. 

Mr. Chairman, the Smith amendment 
recently voted on provided for the sus- 
pension of the 40-hour week and for the 
elimination of time and a half and 
double time. I think we certainly made a 
mistake in not passing the provision of 
that bill, which provided for the suspen- 
sion of the 40-hour week. We made a 
mistake because we thought that organ- 
ized labor was protected and that organ- 
ized labor was operating under contracts 
already made. We were erroneously led 
to believe unorganized labor would not 
be protected. On that very day the Con- 
gress of the United States approved a 
$32,000,000,000 appropriation for which 
no contracts had been made. 

In my judgment, the profits would not 
inure to the general contractor, in many 
cases, because their contracts are nego- 
tiated and on a commission basis. The 
trouble is that the additional costs above 
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40 hours have to be paid by the taxpayers 
of the Nation. 

I can understand the attitude of those 
who opposed the elimination of overtime 
pay and double-time pay on Sunday, but 
that does not justify the refusal to sus- 
pend the 40-hour week. The trouble is 
that by statute now, which did not ob- 
tain in the first World War, there cannot 
be any payment except for overtime 
above 40 hours, and the taxpayers of the 
Nation are footing the bill, for time and 
one-half for all work over 40 hours. 

In my judgment, the House will not 
be without blame until we provide for 
the suspension of the 40-hour week to 
enable contracts in the future to be made 
for payment of overtime and to enable 
contracts to be made on the basis of 50-, 
40,- or 44-hour weeks, as the case may 
be, by agreement between the employer 
and employees. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. POWERS. Does not the gentle- 
man admit that the President now has 
that power under the Walsh-Healey Act 
and the first Lend-Lease Act? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I do not. The 
provisions of the acts expire on the first 
day of July 1942, applicable to the lend- 
lease, 

Mr. POWERS. I am not thinking of 
the expiration date. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I beg the gen- 
tleman’s pardon. I have not replied as 
to the Walsh-Healey Act. Under that 
act there must be a determination of 
the Secretary of Labor, not by the Pres- 
ident, and the Secretary of Labor has not 
made many determinations as to excess 
hours, but under the Walsh-Healey Act 
all hours fixed above 40 must be paid for 
at at least time-and-one-half-time pay. 

I am saying that there will never be 
that production that Coordinator Nelson 
is calling upon the country to make until 
all of us, whether we speak for labor, for 
agriculture, or for industry, have reached 
the point where this Congress and this 
country cannot continue to make appro- 
priations as usual and cannot continue to 
do business as usual, and until all of us 
are willing to make the sacrifices that I 
believe labor wants to make if they are 
given an opportunity, to wit, that we our- 
selves take away that statutory provi- 
sion that now requires us to pay those 
who are working over 40 hours time and 
a half for every hour that is worked 
above 40 hours. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Lan- 
HAM] is right and the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] is right. They 
have spoken about the most important 
question that confronts the American 
people today. 

It is the question of production. I$ is 
the question of the cost of that procuc- 
tion. It is the question of the taxes that 
must be raised and paid. It is being 
brought home to the American people 
today as we approach March 15, when 
income taxes must be paid. Until all of 
us are willing to do our duty that ques- 
tion will not be solved. 

I extend by saying that the House of 
Representatives cannot salve their con- 
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sciences by saying that the House passed 
the Smith bill in December 1941 and that 
it is still pending in the Senate. Until 
the House passes legislation to suspend 
for the duration of the war the 40-nour 
statute the House will not have done its 
duty. As long as that statute remains, 
all work above 40 hours must be paid for 
at time and a half overtime. That means 
that the costs of the war will be increased 
by at least 20 percent. The country is 
aroused. The people will not be satisfied 
by merely increasing the pay of the sol- 
dier. They are demanding that labor be 
given an opportunity to work, for the peo- 
ple know that we must work as well as 
fight to win the war. 


FORTY-HOUR LIMITATION MUST BE REPEALED 


The administration and the Congress 
have been telling the country what they 
were going to do about defense produc- 
tion since the fall of France in 1940. The 
country now demands evidence of actual 
production. Donald Nelson pleads for 
maximum production. 

While personally I opposed the 40-hour 
limitation at the time it was adopted in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, I recall 
that it was enacted so that during the 
depression, when there was widespread 
unemployment, there would be jobs for 
all. The reason for the statute no longer 
obtains. The statute itself should be 
suspended. 

The gentleman from New Jersey iMr. 
Tuomas] insists that under the Walsh- 
Healey Act, approved on June 30, 1936, 
the Secretary of Labor may make rules 
and regulations respecting minimum 
rates and maximum hours, but under the 
Walsh-Healey Act, which provides for 8 
hours in 1 day and not in excess of 40 
hours in 1 week, it is distinctly stated that 
if the Secretary of Labor permits an in- 
crease in maximum hours the Secretary 
shall set a rate of pay for any overtime, 
and I quote from the act: 

Which rate shall not be less than one and 
one-half times the basic hourly rate received 
by any employee affected. 


Members of Congress cannot sit by in 
complacency, admit that there is a peril 
in the labor situation, and insist that the 
Secretary of Labor and the President of 
the United States can suspend wages and 
hours in defense industries, 


When the Smith amendment was un- 
der consideration some 2 weeks ago to 
suspend the 40-hour week it was asserted 
that organized labor was protected by 
existing contracts and that the amend- 
ments would discriminate against unor- 
ganized labor. Organized labor was urg- 
ing the defeat of the Smith amendments, 
There was no protest from unorganized 
labor. Unorganized labor pleads for a 
chance to work in defense plants; they 
are begging that they be freed from the 
labor racketeer; they are insisting that 
it is un-Americanism when any labor 
union can require any citizen to pay $25, 
$50, or any other amount to work for the 
defense of his country. I always beware 
of the Greeks bearing gifts. When the 
spokesmen of organized labor urged the 
defeat of the Smith amendment because 
it would discriminate against unorganized 
labor, to me the contention fell to the 
ground because the opposition to the 
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Smith amendment was from organized 
labor alone and not from unorganized 
labor. Unorganized labor pleads that 
Congress will save it from those who have 
obtained control of many of the labor 
unions, The great body of both organ- 
ized and unorganized labor is patriotic. 
They expect Congress to free them from 
the domination of selfish labor leaders 
and labor racketeers. 

| As was pointed out when the Smith 
amendment was under consideration the 
[first war- power bill, approved June 28. 
1940, uthorizes the President to suspend 
the 8-hour provision and the 40-hour 
week, but under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, which fixes the official week at 
40 hours, when he does suspend there 
must be payment of time and a half for 
overtime and double pay for holidays. 

The same is true with respect to the 
Maritime Commission. The suspension 
in these two acts, and they are the only 
acts except the Walsh-Healey Act that 
provide for changing the hours, expire 
on June 30, 1942. 

It is not a question of working longer 

than 40 hours, but as long as the statute 
obtains and is not suspended labor in- 
sists that all time over 40 hours be paid 
for at time and a half for overtime above 
40 hours. 

The 40-hour week was suspended in 
the first World War. Frankly, the time- 
and-a-half provision was not suspended, 
but if the statutory 40-hour week is sus- 
pended then the week can be fixed as it 
was fixed in the first World War at 44 
hours, and as I recall in many cases 48 
and longer hours. 

The argument against the suspension 
of the 40 hours that the profits would 
accrue to the contractor is unsound. At 
the most it could apply only to the com- 
paratively few contracts that now exist. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that 
practically all war contracts were either 
negotiated or on a fee basis. The con- 
tractor gets his commissions or fees no 
matter what the cost. If the 40-hour 
week is suspended, therefore, whatever 
benefits accrue accrue to the Govern- 
ment and this means that they accrue to 
the taxpayers of the Nation. 

I repeat to emphasize that on February 
27, the very day the so-called Smith 
amendment was defeated, Congress was 
approving the $32,000,000,000 appropria- 
tion for the prosecution of the war. The 
contracts for the expenditure of this stu- 
pendous sum have not been made. Don- 
ald Nelson insists upon contracts that 
can be executed speedily. Competitive 
bidding has been eliminated. Negotiated 
contracts will obtain. 

If laborers work longer than 40 hours 
under the law, as well as under the con- 
tracts of the unions with the employers, 
they will be paid time and a half for all 
work in excess of 40 hours. Income taxes 
are being returned. March 15 is ap- 
proaching. The taxpayers know that the 
costs of prosecuting the war are already 
burdensome. They are being taxed until 
it hurts now The prospective taxes will 
be more burdensome. They are willing 
to be taxed, but they are unwilling for 
munitions and plants to cost from 20 to 
100 percent more than they should cost 
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but for a statutory provision regulating 
hours that was applicable to a period of 
widespread unemployment. 

The costs are figured for straight time. 
The straight time is 40 hours; it should 
be suspended. It is said that electricians 
on Navy contracts get as high as $50 a 
day because of double-time Sunday work. 
I am told good shipyard foremen in Los 
Angeles are getting as much as $190 per 
week by working 70 hours. 

I know that many workers in defense 
plants are now working longer than 40 
hours, but they are being paid time and 
a half for time over 40 hours. The sol- 
dier in the camp is paid $21 a month and 
the carpenter on the job is often paid $21 
a day. 

I pointed out when the Smith amend- 
ment was under consideration that the 
amencment was carefully considered. It 
was asserted that it had not been con- 
sidered by the Judiciary Committee. I 
now call upon the Judiciary Committee 
to consider the Smith amendment, and 
to report a bill that will give the House 
an opportunity to provide for the sus- 
pension of the 40-hour week. I now call 
upon the House of Representatives to do 
its duty and to respond to the demand of 
the country. Increased production will 
result. Workers are willing to work 
longer hours; they are satisfied with their 
pay. 

The House has not done its duty, be- 
cause it passed the Smith bill in Decem- 
ber. That bill reposes in the other body; 
it does not provide for the suspension of 
the 40-hour week. It is all right as far as 
it goes, but the number of strikes in 
February 1942 was 76 percent greater 
than the number reported in January 
1942. We had nearly twice as many 
strikes in February as we had in January. 
While the President of the United States 
was asking for uninterrupted production 
on Washington’s Birthday, workers in 
San Francisco were on strike. While 
drafted farmers and laborers were serv- 
ing the flag and country for $21 a month, 
and while they were guarding the 
grounds where there were workers who 
received $21 a day, there was a strike in 
California as the Japanese were shelling 
Pasadena. 

We might as well be frank. Labor 
racketeers are destroying national de- 
fense. The butchery at Pearl Harbor has 
not stopped the epidemic of strikes. The 
President should speak out. The Senate 
should act on the Smith bill. The House 
— pass.a bill suspending the 40-hour 
week. 

While farmers, laborers, clerks, and 
students, the very flower of the young 
manhood of the Nation, are being 
drafted, they are not being sufficiently 
armed to protect their own lives, much 
less to save their country. 

The supreme question confronting the 
American people is the increase of pro- 
duction for which the taxpayers are will- 
ing to pay reasonable wages, and the 
elimination of strikes to provide for the 
all-out prosecution of the war. 

We recall the tragic fate of France. 
The United States must wake up before 
it is too late. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, many of the things the 
gentleman from Mississippi has said are 
perfectly true. Certainly we all want 
production and want the fullest produc- 
tion in these serious times. But I am 
getting tired of sitting here day after 
day and having some Members get up 
and blame our lack of production on 
Congress. 

As I interrogated the gentleman, all of 
you got the general idea of what I was 
driving at. The President now has the 
power to do anything he cares to do with 
the 40-hour week or anything else under 
the Walsh-Healey Act and under the 
first Lease-Lend Act. If the gentleman 
wants the 40-hour week suspended, why 
does he not get in contact with the Presi- 
dent and say, “Mr. President, you have 
this power; why not do it?” Why con- 
stantly blame Congress if Congress is not 
to blame? z 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The answer to 
that is that if you suspend the operations 
of that law you pay them overtime for 
every hour over the 40 hours, and until 
Congress repeals that law we will not 
have any change in the situation. 

Mr. POWERS.. Let me ask the gentle- 
man, What has the Secretary of Labor 
done about that? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No matter what 
the Secretary of Labor has done or not 
done, that does not keep Congress from 
acting. 

Mr. POWERS. I ask the gentleman 
“What has the Secretary of Labor done?” 
and the answer is “Nothing.” Then I 
ask the gentleman again “What has the 
President done about it?” and the answer 
is “Nothing.” I am sick and tired of 
having Congress blamed for it. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWERS. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. What has the Committee 
on Labor of the House of Representatives 
done about it? Nothing. 

Mr. POWERS. The gentlewoman 
from New Jersey is here and is capable 
of answering any question that the gen- 
tleman might propound. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWERS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In answer to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, I cannot 
speak for the Committee on Labor, but 
as a member of that committee I put 
in a bill to stop that from every possible 
angle I could think of, and it is not my 
fault if bills are not reported out from 
that committee. One more question. I 
agree with what the gentleman said 
about the President having authority, 
but what does the gentleman think of 
the proposition when he will not act? 
Do you not think it then becomes our 
responsibility to do something if we can? 

Mr. POWERS. The President has 
never taken me into his confidence, and 
I cannot control his confidence. 3 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But the people are 
going to take us into their confidence 


come November, 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RICH. I would like to know from 
the gentleman, inasmuch as he is on the 
Labor Committee, if he cannot get them 
to do something? They sit there like 
bumps on a log and do not do anything. 

Mr. POWERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. Eaton]. 

Mr. EATON. I would like to call the 
gentleman's attention to a complete an- 
swer to this question. The Attorney 
General, Mr. Biddle, the other evening 
at a select party at the Cosmos Club, 
made the statement that the New Deal 
is a political party tied up with the labor 
movement. Does not that answer your 
question as to why nothing is done? 

Mr. POWERS. I think that answers 
the question pretty fully. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, for 6 days the House has 
labored with the earnest hope of achiev- 
ing a few meager economies in the ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture. I sincerely hope that that same 
temper will prevail when this bill is finally 
concluded and that additional economies 
may be accomplished; -but as one labors 
at the job of saving a little money for 
the taxpayers of the country, he can 
scarcely help being distressed when he 
observes what I have observed the last 
few mornings at the corner of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and Fourteenth Street, I 
see there a resplendent stockade building 
of new lumber, and for a moment I 
thought they had moved the Yankee ball 
park to Washington. It represents the 
preliminary construction effort for a new 
building to be constructed for the Office 
of Government Reports. It is estimated 
to cost $600,000 and to furnish an addi- 
tional 70,000 square feet of space. 

For several years I knocked the O. G. R. 
out on points of order when it appeared 
in the appropriation bills, until June of 
1941, when it was clothed with statutory 
authority. Now it is proposed to en- 
sconce this agency of information in a 
new temple of wisdom in the middle of 
Washington, D. C. It is to be temporary. 
It is to cost $600,000. It will cost more 
when all the supplies are included. It is 
an agency that has 532 people on the 
pay roll presently dispensing wisdom and 
information and serving as a clearing 
house to keep the country acquainted 
with what Government is doing and to 
acquaint the Government with what the 
country is doing and thinking. Their 
annual rental bill is only $23,000. This 
building will be temporary, and when the 
war is at an end it will be torn down. 
On the basis of their present rental esti- 
mates, they could pay rent for 28 years 
for the amount of money that will be in- 
cluded in this new building. 

I think it is a shame and an outrage 
that this sort of thing should happen. 
We could buy four good bombers or we 
could buy four first-class interceptors 
with the amount of money that will be 
spent upon this temple of information. 
I assume it will not be so elaborate as 


the Jefferson Memorial, and probably 


not so humble as the log cabin in which 
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Abraham Lincoln was born. But it is 
going to take $600,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money and it is going to be destroyed 
after the conflict is over. Perhaps by 
that time they will be so permanent in 
fact that they will want a permanent 
home of their own. 

When we talk about victory and vigi- 
lance, this is a fine example for the peo- 
ple of the country as we shout at them 
that there ought to be unity in the war 
effort in the hope of an early triumph of 
the arms of this country. I suppose O. 
G. R. thinks that a ukase or a press re- 
lease issued from down there will be more 
effective than a thousand-pound bomb. 
We set up a censorship office under Byron 
Price, formerly with the Associated Press, 
to see that information does not get to 
the people and then we set up this temple 
of information under Lowell Mellett, for- 
merly of United Press, for the purpose of 
getting it out to them, and it does not 
make sense. One agency to reveal and 
one to conceal. Well, they are building 
it close enough to the Treasury, and one 
will be able to reach out of the upstairs 
window to that fount from which flow 
all of the blessings, and into which flow 
all the blessings squeezed from the tax- 
payers; and I suppose it is no accident 
that it was built so close to the Treasury. 

I am not seeking to be funny or face- 
tious. My heart is distressed. I fought 
for 6 days on this floor to save $500,000 in 
the Office of Information, to get a few 
dollars saved here and there, and then in 
the resplendent sunshine of early morn- 
ing, as you walk up to the Capitol you see 
a stockade which looks like a ball park, 
which is just another evidence of $600,- 
€00 of money squandered. Is it any 
wonder the people get sick at heart? 
When the O. G. R. administrative appro- 
priation was before the House in Jan- 
uary, ther was no hint or suggestion 
that there was to be a new building that 
should house them. Here is the evidence 
that we have created a bureau that will 
go on for all time to come. Neither the 
Office of Government Reports nor the 
new building are essential to victory and 
both could be dispensed with for the 
duration. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CREAL. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate upon 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 6 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. Would it be in or- 
der for the Chairman or for me to move 
that during the reading of this bill from 
this point on no amendments must be 
offered or speeches made unless they re- 
fer to the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN, It could be done 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. POWERS. Then, Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that that be 
done. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve the right to object, 
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Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the right to object. 

j Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Creat] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr, CREAL. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, having 
always posed as the champion of the 
under dog, I listened with some interest 
to the report of the burning of vermin- 
infested clothes of the three C’s camps, 
and I fully agree with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dirrer] who 
raises that question, that it ought not to 
have been done. But vermin are not so 
bad. There is a lot of people who were 
raised with them, who inherited them 
and have had them all of their lives, and 
if you give them a new suit of clothes on 
Sunday, you will find that they are in- 
fested before Saturday night, and they 
wear the clothes out without ever being 
bothered about it. I think they shouid 
have advertised the clothes, and said to 


people who came to get them, that they. 


are vermin-infested, and that part of 
our population that does not like any- 
thing of that kind need not come, but 
those who do not mind the vermin could 
have gone and gotten those clothes, and 
used them, just like the ones they had on. 
So I join in condemnation of that. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, tere is a lot of 
vermin in a lot of places that ought to be 
remedied. There is a lot of vermin in this 
war program, and in a lot of the depart- 
ments, and there is a lot of vermin in the 
arguments on this floor, and if you would 
strike out all of the vermin that is in the 
“CONGRESSIONAL” here, then, instead of 
looking like a Sears, Roebuck catalog, the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD would look like a 
Post card, and we would be able to effect 
a good deal of economy in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD. It is the same with some 
of the subjects that are discussed here, 
including the one that I am discussing 
now—there is a lot of vermin in it; but 
I call attention to the fact that there are 
people who might have used this clothing, 
because some bedbugs have a special 
allergy toward some people and will not 
bite them at all. You hear people say 
that the bedbugs bothered them last 
night, and then another will say that they 
never bothered me at all, and so on, and 
those people where the bedbugs have a 
special allergy toward them could take 
those clothes and wear them, because 
the vermin would go away the very first 
night they had to stay with the fellow. 
If you get rid of all the vermin, what will 
happen to all the factories that make 
insecticides? You would be putting a lot 
of people out of employment and you 
would rob the newspapers of a lot of 
advertisement and maybe compel these 
people who act as door-to-door sales- 
men who have blue chalk water guar- 
anteed to kill all vermin by putting a few 
drops on the bedpost. 

Now, that is something I am concerned 
about—vermin and the people who make 
a living dealing with them. So for that 
reason I am in full accord that this stuff 
ought not to have been destroyed, and I 
hope they will not do it any more, if there 
is nothing more wrong with it than that 
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it is vermin-infested, because there is a 
lot of good wear in it yet, whether those 
who take it have it disinfected or not. But 
while we are looking for the Jap vermin 
in the Pacific, let us not get too far out 
of line and allow this thing to happen 
any more—destroy a lot of good shoes and 
pants and coats on the mere pretext that 
they are vermin-infested. It is not the 
Government’s place to take care of these 
vermin, but indirectly they are doing it. 
But I suppose the Lord created them for 
some sort of purpose, and we should not. 
be so sacrilegious as to say that they have 
no right to exist at all. Suppose you left 
it up to the vermin to say whether or not 
you would exist, you might have to sign 
off. What would be their vote if passing 

on some of us? Who are we that should 
pass judgment on them? 

A lot of people who have nothing else 
to do get much satisfaction by scratching, 
and why should we want to rob them of 
that pleasure? ‘There is such a thing of 
getting too high-hatted and süper- 
particular. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is right, the vermin-infested 
clothes should not have been burned: 
give the vermin a chance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GORE] 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
read three sentences from the column 
My Day, written by that charming and 
distinguished First Lady of the Land, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt: 

We had some very interesting discussions 
yesterday afternoon at the White House on 
the subject of what the general attitude of 
the people should be during this war pe- 
riod. * * * It seems to me there should 
be immediately a freezing of prices, of profits, 
and of wages. No one can be frozen without 
freezing all. 


[Here the gavel fell.] 
The Clerk read as follows: 
SIGNAL Corps 
ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 

For operation, maintenance, and improve- 
ment of the Alaska Communications System, 
including travel allowances and travel in 
kind as authorized by law, and operation and 
maintenance of passenger-carrying vehicles, 
$227,840, to be derived from the receipts of 
the Alaska Communication System which 
have been covered into the Treasury of the 
United States, and to remain available until 
the close of the fiscal year 1944: Provided, 
That the Secretary of War shall report to 
Congress the extent ana cost of any exten- 
sions and betterments which may be effected 
under this appropriation. 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SNYDER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto close in 5 
minutes. 

The CHARMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, the 
Fort Peck power plant is being completed 
at a total cost of $5,845,000. This bill 
carries $1,300,000 for the construction 
of the power house, surge tanks, and pen- 
stocks, which sums are required to meet 
payments under the final contract. It 
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is to be hoped that this work will be com- 
pleted by July 1, 1943, so that power will 
be ready for delivery and the entire plant 
running to its fullest capacity will be 
completed between 6 and 9 months later. 
The War Department has been requested 
to expedite the job to produce the power. 
When the ultimate installation is com- 
pleted there will be produced 105,000 kilo- 
watts. This would be sufficient to accom- 
modate for domestic, commercial, and 
all other purposes a city of 250,000 people. 

There is a dirth of power in the coun- 
try. If there is one thing that is neces- 
sary to be developed and increased in our 
defense program it is electric power. 
Particularly is this so in this section of 
the Northwest. It is now thought that 
there are vast deposits of chrome and 
other strategic minerals located within 
reach of this new source of power. This 
is one of the most needed developments 
of the Northwest not only from the stand- 
point of development of power for com- 
mercial and mining purposes but also for 
transmission to regions of the Great 
Plains areas of eastern Montana and 
western North Dakota for reclamation 
purposes. One of these regions is in- 
cluded in the territory along the Yel- 
lowstone in Montana from Glendive to 
Miles City. Another includes the terri- 
tory north of the Missouri River in Mon- 
tana and North Dakota from Fort Peck 
to and approximately 40 miles east of 
Williston, N. Dak., anu the other territory 
along the Milk River in Montana from 
Fort Peck to Saco. 

Irrigation projects are nearing com- 
pletion along the Yellowstone River above 
Glendive, Mont., and on the Missouri 
near Williston, N. Dak. It is desired that 
the contracts for material be let at once 
as the costs of same are rapidly advanc- 
ing and it is economy as well as meeting 
a necessity to bring about the completion 
of this plant at as early a date as possible. 
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To be immediately available and to be 
expended under the directioa of the Secretary 
of War and the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers, and to remain available until 
expended. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota: On page 4, after line 10, insert 
“Alaskan Highway: For prosecuting the con- 
struction of a connecting highway from the 
States to and into Alaska, $5,000,000.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the bill as reported to the 
Committee is something over $5,000,000 
below the total Budget recommendations. 
My amendment will leave the total with- 
in the Budget. 

This Alaskan highway is something 
that no one should delay, and I sincerely 
trust that no one will take the respon- 
sibility of seeking to delay it at this time. 

In May 1941 the Secretary of War was 
not convinced that an Alaskan highway 
was needed. In December 1941 he said 
that it was needed. Within the week he 
has announced that work has begun. 
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Alaska offers the nearest land base that 
we have for sending planes to attack or 
bomb Japan. A highway is needed to 
send supplies and construction materials 
to bases there. The completion of the 
highway at the earliest possible date, 
with the approval of Congress, is impor- 
tant. It is a cheap way to save shipping. 
Using ships to send supplies to Alaska at 
the present time means taking ships 
that are needed elsewhere to carry goods 
beyond the reach of any land route. And 
no one can tell how long we can con- 
tinue to ship. It is a risky, dangerous 
route, open to submarine attack under 
present conditions. 

The argument for the Alaskan high- 
way has been made so much by the 
press and has been made by people gen- 
erally so much that it seems to me it 
should not be necessary to argue the point 
and I waive the balance of my time 

I submit to you that the Congress 
should immediately make appropriation 
for completing the construction that is 
now begun. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is not authorized by law. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman: 

Mr CASE of South Dakota. In the 
first place, I doubt chat it requires an au- 
thorization for the Corps of Engineers to 
carry on this work. The paragraph im- 
mediately preceding this was a paragraph 
dealing with the Signal Corps, for which 
we made an appropriation to carry on the 
Alaska Communications System. 

Even if this project were one which re- 
quired authorization by law the rules of 
the House provide that where a project 
is under construction and an appropria- 
tion is made for continuing construction, 
the appropriation is in order and is not 
subject to a point of order. 

I call the Chair’s attention to an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch that appeared 
throughout the country in the papers of 
March 7, in which this statement was 
made: 

An advance crew of American engineers is 
at Dawson Creek, and dozens of freight cars 
carrying construction equipment are ex- 
pected to pass through Alberta in the next 
few weeks. 


I also call attention to a statement on 
page 4 of the Official Information Digest 
issued by the Office of Government Re- 
ports on March 5, in which it is stated 
that War Secretary Stimson announced 
that Engineer Corps troops were already 
on their way to work on roads for this 
Alaskan highway. In other words, con- 
struction has already begun. 

The United Press this morning re- 
ported that 93 soldiers and engineers 
had arrived from a fort at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and were already in Canada work- 
ing on this highway. The highway is 
under construction, and on this basis an 
amendment providing continuation 
funds should be in order in this bill. 
This work could not have been begun, 
engineers and troops could not have been 
sent there without an allocation of 
money from some emergency fund. The 
precedents are well established, that 
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when construction has been begun by 
an allotment of public funds, it is in 
order to appropriate funds to continue 
construction. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the further point of 
order against the gentleman’s amend- 
ment that it is not germane to this para- 
graph or any portion of the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In that 
connection, Mr. Chairman, I have read a 
statement issued by the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports which states that it is 
the Engineer Corps that is engaged in 
this road-building work. The paragraph 
to which I offered the amendment deals 
with civil construction by the Corps of 
Engineers. I feel that the amendment 
is germane. Where else would you carry 
such a paragraph? Certainly not in the 
regular bill for the Military Establish- 
ment. Highway building is a civil func- 
tion. and this is the civil-functions bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BULWINKLE). 
The Chair is ready to rule, 

The mere fact that press reports show 
that certain groups are in Alaska does 
not constitute in the mind of the Chair 
that there is really a working perform- 
ance going on in tris project at all. 

The Chair, therefore, sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Did the 
Chair understand that I quoted also from 
the Information Digest issued by the Of- 
fice of Government Reports? 

The CHAIRMAN. The mere informa- 
tion does not constitute an authoriza- 
tion, or does not show the work has ac- 
tually begun, and is in course of con- 
struction. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Flood control, general: For the construc- 
tion and maintenance of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors for flood control, and 
for other purposes, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Flood Control Act, approved 
June 22, 1936, as amended and supplemented, 
including printing and binding, newspapers, 
lawbooks, books of reference, periodicals, and 
office supplies and equipment required in the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers to carry out 
the purposes of this appropriation, and for 
preliminary examinations and surveys of and 
contingencies in connection with flood-con- 
trol projects authorized by law, $144,973,700: 
Provided, That funds appropriated herein may 
be used for flood-control work on the Salmon 
River, Alaska, as authorized by law: Provided 
further, That funds appropriated herein may 
be used to execute detailed surveys, prepare 
plans and specifications, and to procure op- 
tions on land and property necessary for the 
construction of authorized flood-control proj- 
ects or for flood-control projects considered 
for selection in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 4 of the Flood Control Act 
approved June 28, 1938: Provided further, 
That the expenditure of funds for completing 
the necessary surveys and securing options 
shall not be construed as a commitment of 
the Government to the construction of any 
project: Provided further, That no part of 
appropriations. made available to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for preliminary examina- 
tions and surveys, as authorized by law, for 
run-off and water-flow retardation and soil- 
erosion prevention on the watersheds of flood- 
control projects, shall be obligated from March 
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6, 1942, to June 30, 1943, for initiating work 
upon new projects or for prosecuting work 
upon projects heretofcre commenced, unless, 
as to the latter, they accord with priorities 
specifically approved by the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. RICH and Mr. TERRY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas, a 
member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Terry: “On 
page 7, line 5, strike out $144,973,700 and in- 
sert $147,078,700.” 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania reserves a point of 
order against the amendment. 

The gentleman from Arkansas is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to raise the 
amount carried in the bill, $144,973,000 
for flood control to an amount that will 
be sufficient to include the beginning of 
the work on the Table Rock Reservoir. 

Congress has authorized for the White 
River Basin $49,000,000 to be appropriated 
for the prosecution of a comprehensive 
dual purpose flood control and power pro- 
gram in the White River Basin. Accord- 
ing to the testimony in the hearings, $15,- 
870,000 was allocated from funds pre- 
viously appropriated against this author- 
ization. The Budget has presented four 
projects in the White River Basin which 
total $37,525,000. 

The appropriation of this amount, in 
conjunction with the $15,870,000, would 
result in a total of $53,395,000, or $4,- 
395,000 in excess of the $49,000,000 that 
has been authorized to be appropriated. 

The Committee of the Whole elimin- 
ated the $6,500,000 which was included 
in the Budget sent down on February 20 
for the construction of Table Rock Res- 
ervoir. When this matter was up in the 
subcommittee at the time of the mark- 
ing up of the bill, a motion was made by 
a committee member to eliminate Table 
Rock, but the subcommittee voted against 
cutting out the Table Rock item. When 
the bill came up in the full committee on 
appropriations, on a very close vote, the 
committee eliminated Table Rock on the 
theory that—and it was a fact—the ap- 
propriation was over the authorization. 
So the Table Rock item was eliminated, as 
I say, by a very close vote. 

My amendment merely seeks to raise 
the amount to the limit of the congres- 
sional authorization. If we adopt my 
amendment we add $2,105,000 to the 
amount in the bill for flood control, but 
it will permit considerable work to be done 
on the Table Rock project this year and 
the coming fiscal year, and we shall still 
be within the authorized appropriation 
limit carried in the Budget estimate for 
the whole bill, and we shall not be above 
the $49,000,000 which has been authorized 
by the Congress for the White River 
Basin 


Table Rock Dam is one of the out- 
standing dual-purpose dams in the coun- 
try. The United States Army Engineers, 
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you will note from the hearings, en- 
thusiastically endorse the Table Rock 
Dam and the Bull Shoals Dam. In my 
amendment, only the Table Rock Dam is 
involved; but the engineers have enthu- 
siastically endorsed both dams as being 
among the best hydroelectric dams in the 
country. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion, through Mr. Leland Olds, the 
Commissioner, has recommended these 
dams, including Table Rock, for the pro- 
duction of power for this vast area. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas | Mr. Terry]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, this dam 
will be completed in 1946 and energy 
produced in 1945. It has the recommen- 
dation of the President of the United 
States as one of the hydroelectric proj- 
ects desperately needed. 

This is not merely a flood- control proj- 
ect. Nearly all of the money for this 
reservoir is for power development, 
$2,400,000 being for flood control. and 
$34,600,000 being the estimated cost for 
power. If these dams are built they will 
produce a great pool of power for that 
section of the Middle West, including 
Arkansas, Louisiana, most of Oklahoma 
and Texas, part of Missouri, and the 
western part of Mississippi. If there is 
any one thing that is needed at this time, 
Mr. Chairman, it is the production of 
power. 

We talk about obstructing the national 
war program. We could not obstruct it 
in a more serious way than to cut out 
these hydroelectric dams that the Army 
engineers, the Budget, the Federal Power 
Commission, and the President of the 
United States have advised and recom- 
mended and the construction of which 
we are urged to begin at this time. So 
I say to you if you will vote for my 
amendment you will not be going above 
the Budget and you will not be going 
above the authorization. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rick! in- 
sist on his point of order? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I insist on 
my point of order. 

The authorization for these two proj- 
ects was only $49,000,000. According to 
the estimate by the War Department, 
and reading from the hearings, Colonel 
Reber said that: i 

Table Rock will be completed on June 30, 
1946, at a total estimated cost of $37,000,000, 
and Wolf Creek will be completed September 
30, 1945, at a total estimated cost of $50,- 
400,000. 


Mr. Chairman, this exceeds the total 
amount authorized. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Terry] desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee in charge of the bill has checked 
those figures with the Army engineers in 
charge of flood control, and the figure 
that I have included in the amendment 
is the figure given by the engineers. It 
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shows a total of $53,395,000 will be ap- 
propriated, including $15,870,000 past 
amounts, and those in the Budget esti- 
mates for 1943, in the sum of $37,525,000, 
with a $49,000,000 authorization. That 
would exceed the authorization $4,395,- 
000. If $6,500,000 for Table Rock is 

- stricken out, the authorizations will ex- 
ceed the appropriations in an amount 
of $2,105,000, which is the amount of my 
amendment, and is an amount that will 
not exceed the Budget estimate and will 
not exceed the $49,000.000 authorized by 
the Legislative Committee of this House 
for the comprehensive plan for the White 
River Basin. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I may say 
the gentleman’s own figures show that 
these are the items to begin the project 
and they will exceed the amount of the 
Budget estimate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

This section of the bill, lines 4 and 5, 
is for preliminary examination, surveys, 
or for contingencies in connection with 
flood- control projects authorized by law. 

The gentleman from Arkansas in his 
amendment raises the appropriation, but 
in that raise it only applies to those proj- 
ects which are authorized by law; there- 
fore, the point of order is overruled. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
TERRY]. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 50 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SNYDER]? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, is it the intention of 
the chairman of the subcommittee to go 
on through with this tonight? 

Mr.SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. That means 7 o’clock or 
later. 

Mr, SNYDER. We will try to finish. 
There is only one more amendment to be 
offered, so far as I know, and that will 
be a short one. 

Mr. TABER. Well, there will be quite 
a lot of amendments offered after this 
one. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Why not 
adjourn to meet tomorrow at 11 o’clock? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania IMr. SNYDER]? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
consistent in opposing this amendment. 
I think I was the only Member of the 
House who appeared before the Flood 
Control Committee in opposition to this 
project when they increased the author- 
ization to $49,000,000. 

Let us get the picture. The White 
River Basin contains besides Bull Shoals 
and Table Rock two other projects, Clear- 
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water, Mo., and Norfork, Ark., projects. 
Clearwater was, I think, started first 
merely as a flood-control project. It still 
is. Then Norfork as a flood-control proj- 
ect. Last year before the Flood Control 
Committee it was argued Norfork should 
be a power project and it was then Bull 
Shoals and Table Rock were added. The 
committee placed in the bill language 
that permitted penstocks to be placed in 
the flood-control dam so if feasible it 
could be turned into a power project, but 
not until it had been approved by Army 
engineers, Water Power Commission, and 
others. A tremendous amount of pres- 
sure has been used and the recommenda- 
tion now comes for the power project. 
All right go ahead with Norfork as a 
power project, but why start Bull Shoals 
and Table Rock until it is determined 
Norfork will not supply sufficient power. 
I want everybody to have cheap electric- 
ity but that country will certainly have 
to develop before the power to be gener- 
ated at Norfork is all used. 

Now, go into this with your eyes wide 
open. All you have to do is to start a 
project, and then you can exceed your 
authorization. Start these two projects 
today by your vote, Bull Shoals and Table 
Rock, and you are increasing the au- 
thorization by $87,500,000. No one can 
deny that. The decisions of the Chair 
time and again have held that where a 
project is in progress, an amendment on 
the floor of the House above the authori- 
zation is in order. So if you spend $2,- 
000,000 on this project now, you are gone: 
you are making a new authorization of 
$87,500,000 additional because they will 
start work before next year. 

The total amount at Bull Shoals for 
completion will be $50,500,000. The total 
amount at Table Rock will be $37,000,000. 
That is what the Army engineers say. 
Read it in the hearings. 

Norfork, as I said, was originally ad- 
vocated as a flood-control project. I 
never objected to that. Later they turned 
it into a power project. No one is oppos- 
ing that. But now they want to take 
these two projects—Bull Shoals and 
Table Rock—and make them power proj- 
ects. This second authorization made 
last year, at which time I spoke against 
it on the floor of the House. It carried 
in the fiood-control bill of 1941. 

You have one big industry down there, 
a national-defense industry, an alumi- 
num plant. It will need power, but it 
is already settled that it will have its 
own power plant. Remember that is set- 
tled. No argument about that. Nobody 
can deny that. It will have its own 
power plant. See the hearings. Now the 
issue up to this House is whether you are 
going to commit this Congress to an ex- 
penditure of $87,500,000 over and above 
the present authorization. Vote this to- 
day and you will have to vote it in the 
future, because it you start it you are 
going to have to finish it. So I appeal 
to you to go along with Norfolk, com- 
plete the dam, get what power you can 
out of the Norfolk dam, and see if that 
will be sufficient for the area before you 
commit yourself to spending $87,500,000 
over and above the $49,000,000 authoriza- 
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tion. That is the situation that confronts 
you today. 

In the hearings there is a statement 
by Colonel Reber on page 79 in which he 
tells you that $87,500,000 will be required 
to complete this project. 

We are not opposing a national-defense 
project if we go along and rush Norfolk 
to completion and get the power at Nor- 


-folk before 1945 if we can, but let the 


other two wait until we see if we are 
actually going to need them or not. That 
is the point I make, I hope the amend- 
ment is defeated. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. Does the gentleman 
believe that Table Rock and Bull Shoals 
in themselves are a necessary defense 
project at this moment? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I do not. If I thought 
so, much as I have been opposed to them 
I would be voting for them and support- 
ing them; but I am not so convinced. I 
am for every national-defense project 
that is needed to win this war. 

Mr. PLOESER. I am glad to support 
the gentleman’s argument. 

Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky. How long 
will it take to complete the Table Rock 
project? 

Mr. COCHRAN. 1945 for power, pro- 
vided priority is granted. They must 
have priority for the engines, and so 
forth. 

Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky. And flood 
control? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I cannot answer that 
question. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BULWINKLE, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 6736) making appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943, for civil functions administered by 
the War Department, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at the point at 
which I concluded a speech on the debt 
retirement bill this afternoon and to add 
thereto a speech formerly made by me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

SPECIAL ORDER 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
“marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article in PM of March 3, 
1942, and another in the New York Mirror 
of March 6, 1942, in connection with my 
remarks made on the floor today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time now, and I think I should have 
done so before, in behalf of an outstand- 
ing American who has been attacked un- 
justly on this floor 

In these days when fifth columnists 
and other traitors to this country are 
parading as true Americans, it is particu- 
larly obnoxious to hear attacks on a pa- 
triotic citizen made on the floor of this 
House. 

Walter Winchell is a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Naval Reserve. Right 
after Pear] Harbor he communicated with 
the Navy Department and asked to be 
assigned to active naval work. Winchell 
welcomed a chance to be of service to his 
country and was very determined to do 
all he could to carry out his duties as a 
naval officer of the United States. 

Winchell was not obliged to do so. 
Still, in this spirit of true patriotism, he 
wanted to work for his country where he 
knew he could be of service. 

At a time when Lindbergh and others 
of his ilk were pursuing their isolationist 
tactics and doing all in their power to 
discredit the administration, Winchell 
spoke on the radio night after night de- 
nouncing these un-Americans who were 
seeking to make us fair prey for Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Hirohito. To be sure, the 
isolationists did not like it a bit when 
Winchell told the American people 
plainly what they have since learned to 
their sorrow, that you cannot live in a 
world of rapacious countries without 
fighting back. It was Winchell who made 
us aware of our peril, and who did not 
hesitate to call things by their proper 
names. Now even Winchell’s patriotism 
is being impugned by people who should 
know better. 

The Navy Department told Winchell 
to stay on the job until called, and to 
keep broadcasting his message of 
Americanism, which did so much good 
for the country in the years of our con- 
fusion. But it seems that these same 
elements which objected to Winchell’s 
broadcasting against the evils of isola- 
tionists are now seeking to destroy 
Winchell by charging him with not doing 
enough for his country. Winchell, who 
gets no pay from the Navy; Winchell, 
who has been in the forefront of every 
patriotic movement in this country, is 
criticized for continuing his broadcasts, 
while awaiting call for active naval 
service. I suppose these people would be 
happy if Winchell were ousted forever, 
and permanently off the air. Such will 
not be allowed. I believe that Winchell’s 
broadcasts and his message to the 
American people are a strong tonic to the 
Nation’s morale and that his continuance 
on the air till other duties make it 
impossible is in the best interests of the 
American people. 
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When in 1933 the Hitler menace began 
to show its head, and most Americans 
were living in a dream world of their own, 
not realizing that Hitler was endangering 
the safety of the United States by trying 
to involve us in a war, Winchell saw 
what was coming and told the American 
people about it. In 1934, when I suc- 
ceeded in organizing a congressional 
committee to investigate un-American 
activities, brought about by Hitler propa- 
ganda, Winchell supported the work of 
the McCormack committee with all 
means at his disposal. When the voice 
of America was to be heard in defense 
of our privileges and liberties, Winchell 
was on the spot and his message was 
heard by millions of our people. 

I can tell you of an instance where 
Winchell’s life was threatened by the 
very Fritz Kuhn who is now serving in a 
State penitentiary, and by some of his 
heinies who tried to do away with Win- 
chell and other Americans who were op- 
posing them. While some isolationists 
were walking around the country making 
speeches and helping the Axis countries 
in their own way, Winchell was battling 
every day against the subversive move- 
ments in this country. By publicizing 
certain facts, Winchell was responsible 
for many of the exposures that were 
made. I therefore say it is mighty un- 
fair for anyone, whether a Member of 
Congress or any other person, to accuse 
Winchell of shirking his duty. I think— 
and apparently the Navy Department 
agrees with me—that ‘Winchell can do 
more by staying on the air presently and 
getting his message to the American peo- 
ple, as he has in the past. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. I have heard men on 
the floor here criticize the swivel chair 
admiral and in the light, Mr. Speaker, of 
the attacks made on Winchell from this 
floor, I say that that is nothing in the 
world except another demonstration of 
the swivel-chair admiral business. I 
doubt, with the possible exception of the 
Chief Executive himself, there is an ave- 
nue in the United States that will dis- 
seminate more proper and necessary in- 
formation for Uncle Sam to his folks 
over the country than Walter Winchell. 
He is listened to and he is listened to 
effectively all over the Nation, and the 
results of his broadcasts and the results 
of what he has done for the Navy boys 
is enough to make it as helpful as, per- 
haps, any agency in the country. I 
doubt if there is an agency that delivers 
a message from Uncle Sam to the boys 
and the people of this Nation greater 
than Walter Winchell, say what they 
please about him. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, Mr. Speaker, I just 
thought I would convey this message to 
the American people, showing what Win- 
chell has actually been encountering in 
the last 4 or 5 years hé has cooperated 
with various American groups in exposing 
un-American activities. He has tried to 
find out who was behind the un-Ameri- 
can groups, and he was not afraid to 
name the people once he found out. Of 
course he made enemies. They hated 
him and they threatened to kill him be- 
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cause he was exposing the Fritz Kuhns 
and the Gissibles every single day in the 
week. He knew that in exposing certain 
influential people he was making power- 
ful enemies and in many cases h knew 
it was dangerous, but he considered it his 
patriotic duty and so he carried on with 
his work. 

Mr PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. PATRICK. I hope what I say will 
not be considered as a plug for any com- 
modity when I say that I think we ought 
to acknowledge the patriotism of Win- 
chell’s sponsor in standing by him 
through the efforts that have been made 
to take him off the air. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am standing by 
him, as an American. I am standing by 
him because Winchell has stood by Uncle 
Sam and all the American people in all 
these years in seeking to expose un- 
American activities in this country. He 
has carried on his work even though it at 
times endangered his life. If any of you 
Members are interested, I can give you a 
record containing a statement by Fritz 
Kuhn and his emissaries in his own 
quarters stating openly that it was about 
time that Winchell was wiped out or 
taken off the air. Let me at this point 
insert an editorial which appeared in 
PM of March 3, 1942, entitled “On Gag- 
ging Winchell”: 

From PM of March 3, 1942] 
ON GAGGING WINCHELL 

The attempt in Congress to silence Walter 
Winchell follows the Fascist line—gag, muz- 
zle, destroy all opposition 

In Italy, Mussolini did it with castor oil. 
In Germany, Hitler did it with the headsman, 
the concentration camp, and worse. The as- 
sault on Winchell is simply a refinement, 
since it occurs in a nation where free speech 
still is part of our national right. 

It is no strain on credulity to believe that 
many of the obstructionists and appeasers in 
Congress really echo the nightly prayer at- 
tributed to Cissie Patterson, quoted in an 
adjoining column. It is no strain on credu- 
lity to believe that these same obstructionists 
and appeasers will go to any length to silence 
a man who has been fearless in exposing 


There still is time to prove that we don’t 
have to take this dose of congressional castor 
oil. The Commander in Chief of the Navy 
can give Walter Winchell the assignment that 
Walter Winchell can do best—raising his voice 
against fascism and against the men in Con- 
gress who are helping the United States of 
America to lose the war. 

Don HOLLENBECK, 


The reaction of the public to the accu- 
sations hurled at Winchell clearly show 
that they consider them to be unjust, 
unfair, and biased. The public knows, 
and I have every reason to believe, that 
if Winchell were assigned to duty to- 
morrow he would account for it properly, 
and he would fight and would be happy 
to fight for his beloved country .Win- 
chell was fighting the Fascists long before 
the people who criticize him now realized 
the danger that was threatening our 
country. He has done everything that 
any American could have done to get rid 
of this menace that sought to undermine 
our country. Yes; I have the proof of 
it, and I say to you that I am sorry that 
I was not here when certain remarks 
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were made about him, because I believe, 
and you would believe it, too, if I pre- 
sented to you the recorded records, that 
the Nazis and the Fascists hate his 
“guts.” He has done a great job. He has 
given information, and valuable infor- 
mation, not only to me but also to the De- 
partment of Justice. He has rendered 
more services as an individual than many 
other people in public life, and I hope to 
point out to you in the brief time I have 
taken that Winchell is to be commended 
for his stand. In my opinion, he has done 
a good job for his country, and he will 
do a good job wherever he is. Do not 
let us try to stifle him or take him off 
the air, and do not let us try to inter- 
fere with the freedom of speech that he 
or any other person has a right to exer- 
cise. And do not forget that Winchell 
is a true-hearted and a true-blooded 
American, To show what other well- 
known columnists think of the Winchell 
controversy, I am inserting Damon Run- 
yon’s column from the New York Daily 
Mirror, March 6, 1942. 

[From the New York Daily Mirror of March 

6, 1942 
DAMON RUNYON’S THE BRIGHTER SIDE 

We see where our volatile pal, Walter Win- 
chell, has gone bustling off to Washington to 
request assignment to active duty in the 
Navy just because some Congressmen let out 
a Squawk that he either be so assigned or 
disenrolled. 

As this is a little matter with which some 
of our readers may not be familiar, we will 
explain that the celebrated columnist, a 
Navy veteran of the last World War and a 
member of the Naval Reserve since 1934, re- 
quested and was granted what they call vol- 
unteer active duty without pay last December 
and was given the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander, 

He has devoted himself heart and soul to 
raising money for the Navy relief fund, which 
is accounted by the Navy itself an extremely 
important movement. He was directly re- 
sponsible for raising a large sum through a 
prize fight and has been laboring stoutly in 
the interests of a huge show that will be put 
on at Madison Square Garden on March 10 
for the Navy relief. 

He has continued his famous column right 
along and also his weekly broadcasts, the 
former work being quite within Navy regu- 
lations and the latter deemed of tremendous 
value by the Navy because Winchell generally 
manages to work in a little propaganda for 
the anchors-aweigh lads and is credited with 
greatly stimulating enlistments. Incident- 
ally, he has donated part of his radio stipend 
to the relief cause. 

Now then, as you perhaps well know, 


Winchell has always spoken his mind about 


all public figures, including Congressmen, 
with special reference to the latter, and some 
of his comments must have worked in under 
the hides of our statesmen already tenderized 
by the barbs of public opinion on the pensions 
and recently some of them began taking picks 
on him about his Navy status, culminating 
in the demand mentioned, 

In view of the obvious animus behind the 
demand, most persons in Winchell’s position 
would have paid no attention to it and gone 
on about the work that is so generally ap- 
plauded by the public and the beneficiaries, 
but Walter is an impassioned fellow about all 
things and he felt that his patriotism and 
bravery had been impugned, which, of course, 
is arrant nonsense in view of his record. So 
off he goes buckitty-buckitty to Washington 
to bare his bosom, so to speak, for his 
country. 

Well, we do not know just exactly what 
Walter considers active duty, but if he is 
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thinking in terms of service aboard a ship 
of the line in the battle area, we fear that 
at his age and with his lack of practical 
schooling in that department, he would only 
be in the way. The Navy would not gain in 
fighting strength, and, in the meantime, the 
Navy relief fund would be suffering from the 
loss of one of its greatest assets, 

The sacrifice of Winchell’s life might sat- 
isfy his pride and gratify some of his ene- 
mies, but it would scarcely make up for the 
gap it would leave in his present field of 
patriotic endeavor. The Navy does not want 
influential middle-aged gentlemen at its bat- 
tle stations, but it does want them behind 
the lines, especially those who, like Winchell, 
are willing to work night and day in practical 
effort for the Navy. 

And if it sees fit to reward these persons 
with uniforms and titles, we think it is 
small enough compensation for their labors. 
And if they take conspicuous pride in their 
reward, they are entitled to it. This is just 
another of those instances of straining at 
trifles that have won for some Congressmen 
the ridicule of their fellow citizens. 

If Winchell could be of real service on a 
war vessel, that is where he should be, and 
that is where the critical Congressmen 
should be, too, under similar conditions. But 
since his service is more valuable in the field 
in which he is now engaged, that is where 
Winchell should remain and the Navy should 
request the Congressmen who have been ask- 
ing for his assignment or disenrollment to go 
out and see if they can render similar value 
to the sailors. 

Walter is all right. Only he should learn 
not to take Congressmen too seriously. 


Mr. PATRICK. Can the gentleman 
state how much his effort yielded in aid 
to the Navy? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Oh, many thou- 
sands of dollars in benefits, for which he 
received no compensation. 

Mr.PATRICK. And he would not even 
take his expenses. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Not even his ex- 
penses. For years he has done every- 
thing in his power for his country—help- 
ing his fellow citizens and exposing the 
rats we have had in this country who 
were seeking to destroy it. I want to 
take this opportunity to congratulate Mr. 
Winchell on his fine work and to express 
the hope that he will continue in the 
spirit of sturdy Americanism and stanch 
patriotism as long as his health and 
strength will allow it. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Patrick] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

FREE SPEECH 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had this time several times for the last 
2 or 3 weeks. It has always been so late 
that I would take it over to another day. 
I appreciate the courtesy of those who 
are staying here for a little while and I 
shall try to close in less than 15 minutes. 
The thing I wish to discuss this after- 
noon is a subject that is a little bit 
touchy, too, because one of the things 
we take pride in in this country is the 
fact that we are always a people of free 
speech; assuring ourselves that our law- 
making bodies shall always be bodies 
open to honest debate and sincere dis- 
cussion of what the Nation has before it. 

However, there creeps in, perhaps un- 
consciously in many instances, perhaps 
through the habit of years of following 
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precedent naturally pursued in a demo- 
cratic nation such as ours, and that is 
to rise on the floor and say things, some- 
times so apparently unpremeditated in 
war times, that it reflects over the Na- 
tion and rebounds in a way that is not 
entirely wholesome. 

I am sure you get letters from your 
district, as we all do, asking about cer- 
tain things that have been said on the 
floor. Often those things are asked as a 
Congressman asked the other day on this 
floor, a Member whose name I shall not 
mention, because I have no intention to 
do anybody any harm, but he asked why 
Congress did not do something to get 
immediate relief to MacArthur. Well, 
of course, the Nation is interested in its 
cause and in its battles and in its gen- 
erals, and certainly in General Mac- 
Arthur. That was such an unfortunate 
remark to be made on the floor. Any- 
body who studies, anybody who has 
enough knowledge of national affairs to 
be in the Congress of the United States, 
knows what confronts this Nation and 
in some measure the difficulties and ob- 
stacles of our far-flung eastern battle- 
front. So to hear Members get up on 
the floor and inexcusably cultivate doubt 
in the hearts of those in this Nation on 
whom we are calling for unity is tragi- 
cally dangerous—we are calling upon the 
people of this Nation to contribute every 
dime they can for bonds, to sacrifice all 
they can in sugar and rubber and many 
other things and we have not yet well 
begun—and when statements like that 
are made on the floor of the Congress 
it creates mistrust in the minds of people 
back over the country. When that 
doubt is in the minds of the people, are 
they going to buy bonds? Are they go- 
ing to begin to do the things that we 
need done at the present time when they 
are called upon to contribute every- 
thing? 

There are other statements that have 
been made. That was one in passing. 
When a man is in doubt about what to 
do, he does nothing. While he hesitates, 
he is not buying a bond. He is not con- 
tributing the best that is in him to get 
ready, to gird up, to go into the battle 
that is before us, the war that is in front 
of us. 

We are arrayed today against three 
major nations, against three nations that 
have alined themselves together to seize 
the good things of this earth from those 
who have them, and who aline them- 
selves together to create a new world 
order by which they hope to prey on 
democratic properties in the future. 
When there is hesitation here, that means 
a longer day of battle. That means more 
boys killed. That day of doubt is a day 
of delay—delay, delay, delay, and danger- 
ous delay. One misguided statement of 
that kind made by those here at the 
head of this Government, in the chief 
lawmaking body of this Nation, causes 
people to wonder. Such statement ought 
not to be allowed to go out and do the 
harm that is bound to follow in its wake. 
Such statements are made by whom? I 
have checked up. 

I certainly want to do no one any harm. 
We all want to have unity. All are in 
the same boat. We all want to go down 
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the road together now. We are to go 
down the road together to success or 
whatever comes, 


I hope nobody will misunderstand the 
motive as to what I am saying now, but 
I remember in 1938 when a little group 
of us on the floor asked for 30,000 air- 
planes, advocated it, and were delighted 
when we got 15,000. I remember when 
the attempt was made to increase the 
fleet, and even after we got it going, even 
after it looked as though we were going 
to get a little more to fight with, if and 
when war came, an amendment was 
brought on the floor by some of these 
very gentlemen, to knock out a battle- 
ship, even after it had gone part of the 
way through. 

Then you remember the battle we had 
to repeal the embargo part of the neu- 
trality law, and how we had to struggle 
to arm the merchant vessels. I have 
been voting ever since I came to Wash- 
ington to fortify Guam and our outposts. 
You remember when our industries were 
not even allowed to take orders from 
nations that were fighting to save de- 
mocracy and to keep the battlefront as 
far from us as possible. We were in ef- 
fect then German ani Italian allies, yet 
whenever we tried to pass through that 
door to do our duty as a nation, these 
gentlemen were fighting us and holding 
back. The lease-lend laws were fought 
as bitterly as anything has been fought 
since I have been here. 

Then, when it came to drafting more 
soldiers—we had not only sunk our Navy 
in this country, we had practically sunk 
our Army—and when the draft bill came 
out it was fought as bitterly as anything 
else had been. And then the extension 
of the draft, if I remember correctly, 
passed the House by only one vote. Itis 
not correct to say that all those gentle- 
men who were referred to this morning 
as fighting for an economy program were 
against preparedness. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fapprs! has been 
talking for preparedness all the time, and 
there are others in his category. I cer- 
tainly want to be careful not to include 
that group of lawmakers in this list. 
We are indebted to them, as a matter of 
fact, but we all share this responsibility. 
It was our duty then to convince our 
brethern, those of us who were trying to 
wage this battle alone, to our way of 
thinking. We were called warmongers, 
but we ought to have been more fearless, 
more industrious, and more outspoken, 
because we could see the tragic shadows 
that did lie ahead of us, we could see the 
war clouds gathering. Somehow they 
could not. We did read the signs across 
the sky and study the approach that the 
have-not nations were making to get a 
throat hold on the have nations and take 
away from them the things that Mother 
Nature and Divine Providence decreed 
should be under their feet and in their 
hands; and it was our duty to perform a 
greater service of education right here on 
the floor. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. PATRICK. I gladly yield. 


Mr. KEEFE. Did the gentleman have 
in mind during this period of time the 
possibility that we would inevitably go to 
war with Japan? 
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Mr. PATRICK. No; I did not, as it 
came about. It came in hind part fore- 
most. I expected it to come from Ger- 
many and Italy first, and then Japan, but 
it came in the other way. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman did an- 
ticipate as a result of his study, as I 
interpret his remarks, that this Nation 
might go to war with Japan. 

Mr. PATRICK. That is right. 

Mr. KEEFE. Because the gentleman 
said he was arguing constantly for the 
fortification of the island of Guam. That 
is right, is it not? 

Mr. PATRICK. Certainly, that is 
right. 

Mr. KEEFE. May I ask the gentleman 
whether or not he did anything during 
that period of time to attempt to stop 
the shipment of high-octane aviation 
gasoline and scrap iron to Japan during 
all of this period? 

Mr. PATRICK. Fortunately, Iam one 
of those who did and who got on the 
floor and stated that we were sowing the 
wind—lI remember the little figure I used. 
I cited Aesop’s fable of the eagle that saw 
its own feathers on the shaft that con- 
tributed to its wounds. That was the 
metaphor I used right here in the Well a 
few years ago. 

Mr. KEEFE. But as a matter of fact 
we continued to ship scrap iron and gaso- 
line right up until almost the very last, 
did we not? 

Mr. PATRICK. I do not know when 
the shipments stopped, but I know it was 
at least 5 years too late. 

Mr. KEEFE. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PATRICK. But I did not vote 
against the draft, I did not vote against 
the lease-lend bill, and I did not vote 
against fortifying Guam. 

Mr. KEEFE. May I ask the gentleman 
if there ever was a bill before this Con- 
gress to fortify the island of Guam? Does 
the gentleman recall any such proposal 
ever being before this Congress? 

Mr. PATRICK. It was always part of 
another bill. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the gentleman re- 
call that the only proposal that was be- 
fore Congress was an item of $5,000,000 
to dredge the harbor of Guam; and when 
the specific question was asked of the 
chairman of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson], by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. HEN- 
DRIC RSI — 

Mr. PATRICK. I will give the gentle- 
man some time if he wants to make a 
speech. 

Mr. KEEFE. 
gentleman. 

Mr. PATRICK. That is true. 

Mr. KEEFE. There was never any 
proposal before this House to fortify the 
island of Guam. So the gentleman in 
his statement I think in all fairness—— 

Mr. PATRICK. What is the gentle- 
man arguing about? Did the gentle- 
man vote against that, too? How did the 
gentleman vote on that? 

Mr. KEEFE. In all fairness—— 

Mr. PATRICK. I want to ask the 
gentleman a question. He has asked me 
several questions. How did the gentle- 
man vote on lease-lend? 

Mr. KEEFE. Just answer my ques- 
tion. 


I want to correct the 
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Mr. PATRICK. I have answered the 
gentleman's question; but the statement 
the gentleman makes is, to the best of my 
recollection, true. 

Mr, KEEFE. That is true, is it not? 

Mr, PATRICK. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then when the gentle- 
man states that there was a proposal 
before the Congress to fortify the island 
of Guam the gentleman is not stating 
the facts, is he? 


Mr. PATRICK. It is the best chat 
could be done about the fortification of 
Guam. I voted for the best we had to 
fortify Guam, to dredge the harbor in 
preparation for its fortification, and the 
gentleman voted against that. I believe 
if the gentleman would be quiet he would 
be doing himself a better service. 

Mr. KEEFE. As far as the gentleman 
is concerned, he has no apology to make. 
His votes on these various questions are 
well known to the people who the gentle- 
man has the honor to represent, and I 
am not apologizing for my vote on any 
single bill. I want the gentleman to un- 
derstand that. 

Mr. PATRICK. I thank the gentle- 
man, but there is somebody in the Con- 
gress except the gentleman and myself. 
The gentleman has been a very active, 
forceful Member of this Congress, but I 
sometimes think he is a little bit timid 
about recognizing our country’s pre- 
paredness needs, and that one man is 
only one man, even him. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. PATRICK. I do not yield any 
further because the gentleman has taken 
up and wasted 5 minutes of my time on 
the Guam matter, which he considered so 
lightly he did not support it when he had 
an opportunity to vote for it, so I do not 
yield further. 

Of course, I realize this is a sore spot 
with these gentlemen. They fought all 
preparation, and now they do not apol- 
ogize. We do not want them to apologize. 
But we do want them to recognize our 
needs now and go along with us to unite, 
invite confidence, avoid foolish remarks, 
and help us win this war as quickly and 
as thoroughly as it can be won, and must 
be won. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous spe- 
cial order of the House, the gentleman 


from Massachusetts [Mr. ELIOT] is rec- 


ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I suppose we will all agree that 
among the worst forms of un-American- 
ism is the attack on religion, and the 
stirring up of hatred and prejudice 
against religious groups. It is un-Amer- 
ican and it is dangerous—dangerous now 
because the anti-Catholic organization, 
or the anti-Semitic organization, is very, 
very likely to be playing Hitler’s game. 

I have been reading the record of the 
Dies committee. I have read it not ina 
spirit of suspicion but of curiosity. I want 
to be fair. I want to see what this com- 
mittee has really accomplished. 

In the course of this study, I came upon 
the case of a man who interested me be- 
cause he certainly sounded un-American, 
It was in August 1939 that the Dies com- 
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mittee subpenaed correspondence of one 
Edward James Smythe—and also sub- 
penaed Mr. Smythe, who did not respond. 

Mr. Smythe was, according to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Diss], “just a 
racketeer, operating an anti-Catholic or- 
ganization, in close contact with other 
people who specialize in anti-Jewish or- 
ganizations.” 

Smythe’s correspondence was largely 
with known or suspected Fascists—the 
Silver Shirts, the German Legion, Inc., 
George Deatherage, and the like. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. VOOR- 
nts], brought out in the committee hear- 
ings that the correspondence in the hands 
of the Dies committee was correspondence 
between Smythe and people “interested 
in what he was doing.” The Dies com- 
mittee’s counsel, Mr. Whitley, described 
these people and organizations as ac- 
tively participating. I did not include 
many individuals or groups,” he said, 
“whose actions or motives were not ob- 
vious from the correspondence.” 

So here we have a known anti-Catholic 
agitator subpenaed, and disregarding the 
subpena. Here was his correspondence 
with subversive pro-Nazi groups and in- 
dividuals. And what did the Dies com- 
mittee do about it? 

The chairman of the committee said 
that perhaps the correspondence should 
not be published immediately, as it might 
implicate innocent people who had been 
duped. Then he said: 

Anyway, it is a question, I think, that the 
committee had better determine in executive 
session. We can make this correspondence 
public at a later date. 


Mr. Speaker, 2 years and 6 months 
have passed. That file of correspondence 
has never been made public, Here and 
there, I understand, in the published 
documents of the committee Smythe 
is mentioned, but his own activities were 
never exposed and denounced by the com- 
mittee. 

And during those two and a half years 
this man Smythe continued his vicious 
work. Only a month after he disregard- 
ed the Dies committee subpena he was 
writing a letter attacking the Roman 
Catholic Church. That letter, a photo- 
static copy of which I hold in my hand, 
is dated September 22, 1939, and is writ- 
ten on the stationery of the Protestant 
War Veterans of the United States, of 
which Smythe called himself national 
commander. 

And 2 years after the Smythe corre- 
spondence had disappeared in the Dies 
committee files, to await publication at a 
Jater date we find Smythe writing that 
“this Nation belongs to the Protestants,” 
and that “Romanism” must be destroyed. 
It is an utterly foul, bigoted paper and 
I hate even to touch it. It is dated— 
Heaven help us—the Fourth of July, 1941. 
This unregenerate bigot, whose papers 
were seized by the Dies committee in 
1939—Why did the committee never take 
further action? 

This man Smythe has run true to 
form. I hold here, and show the House, 
a handbill announcing Smythe as the 
speaker at a mass meeting here in Wash- 
ington, under the auspices of the Women 
of the Ku Klux Klan. That was June 3, 
1939. Why, in August 1939, did the Dies 
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committee bury the story of this klans- 
man and keep it buried for the last two 
and a half years? 

I hold here now a photograph of a let- 
ter from Smythe, dated August 24, 1938. 
It is also written on that Protestant War 
Veterans’ stationery. In it Smythe de- 
mands Government supervision over the 
affairs of the Catholic Church. 

I am not going to insert these letters 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD because 
I do not want to sully the Recorp. What 
I have read aloud is bad enough; what 
I have left unmentioned is simply nause- 
ous. You might think this man was 
mad. Perhaps so. But it is a dangerous 
madness, for he was speaking and writ- 
ing yoluminously, spreading his unholy 
doctrine, while the Dies committee knew 
about it and nevertheless did nothing to 
stop him. 

So as I continue my study of the rec- 
ord of the Dies committee I find myself 
wondering why the committee decided to 
publish “at a later date” the file of corre- 
spondence which would have fully ex- 
posed this un-American, subversive, re- 
ligious bigot. I am wondering why that 
later date never arrived. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. In connection 
with the Fascists who have been left un- 
investigated and unmentioned, may 1 
state that on August 4, 1938, the Dies 
committee subpenaed George Sylvester 
Viereck, who was planning to sail for 
Germany that night on the Hamburg- 
American Line steamer Hansa. The 
Hamburg-American Line was known to 
be one of the chief links between Nazi 
Germany propaganda and the United 
States. Viereck stated that he was going 
to Germany to visit the ex-Kaiser. 

Accordingly, Viereck told the press that 
he was leaving for Europe that night but 
would gladly appear before the Dies com- 
mittee immediately following his return. 

On the same day, according to the New 
York Times, Congressman Digs issued a 
statement saying that he had been re- 
liably informed that Viereck was not in 
fact going to visit the ex-Kaiser, but was 
going to visit Hitler at Berchtesgaden. 
Viereck replied to this by saying that he 
wished he were so fortunate as to be go- 
ing to visit Hitler, but that it was not the 
case. 

The records of the committee show no 
sign that Viereck was ever called back or 
that the subpena was ever enforced, and 
to this day Viereck has not been 
examined. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. I am 
wondering, too, why Smythe’s disobedi- 
ence to the subpena was not followed by 
any further action by the committee. In 
the same way, George Sylvester Viereck 
was subpenaed in August 1939 and disre- 
garded the order. 

Mention of Viereck, in connection with 
Smythe, leads me to mention Smythe’s 
pro-Nazi activities. He is not only trying 
to destroy the Catholic Church. He is 
trying to destroy the American form of 
Government. In this July 4th article he 
wrote in 1941, he said: 


Will we ask support of Hitler? Tes! 
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And I hold here a photograph of a let- 
ter this man wrote to Berlin on July 28, 
1939, beginning: 

Many thanks for the books on Hitler and 
the New Germany; they are already out in 
circulation. I gave them away at meetings 
I was addressing. 


It saddens me to think that the Special 
Committee to Investigate Un-American 
Activities never saw fit to expose this ac- 
tive religious bigot, this anti-Catholic, 
this pro-Nazi! I am the son of a Prot- 
estant minister. I am one of a large 
family; my eldest brother is married to a 
Catholic and their daughter attends pa- 
rochial school. I believe that one prime 
reason why our country has grown great 
is because the people have been taught 
to worship God. I remember that the 
Pilgrims came to the New World seeking 
“freedom to worship God.” I am thank- 
ful that a Catholic Church and a Prot- 
estant Church and a Jewish Synagogue 
can exist all in the same town. I do not 
want to see any of them ever closed. 

Mr. Speaker, the foe of religious free- 
dom in America is virulently un-Amer- 
ican. The Dies committee had the goods 
on this anti-Catholic, pro-Nazi agitator 
2½ years ago—and never exposed him. 
He kept right on with his foul work. I 
am not today charging the Dies com- 
mittee with aiding and abetting him— 
but I do think the House has a right to 
ask why they never exposed him. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
was unavoidably detained when the vote 
was taken on the authorization to in- 
crease the debt limit. If I had been pres- 
ent, I would have voted in the affirmative. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARC ANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and include there- 
in several letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Cannon of Florida, indefinitely, 
on account of illness. 

To Mr. Benner (at the request of-Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts), indefinitely, 
on account of official business. 

To Mrs. Botton (at the request of Mr. 
3 indefinitely, on account of 

ness. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of he following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1773. An act to enable the United States 
Commission for the Celebration of the Two- 


hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
Thomas Jefferson to carry out and give effect 
to certain approved plans; to the Committee 
on the Library. 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled a bill of the House of the following 
title, which was thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 3798. An act to amend the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to provide 
for the disposition of certain records of the 
United States Government.” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
March 11, 1942, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
CoMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


The Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation will meet Wednesday, 
March 11, at 10:30 a. m., in room 353, 
House Office Building, to resume hearings 
on the bill H. R. 6522. 

CoMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold a hearing at 10 
a. m. on Wednesday, March 11, 1942, on 
H. R. 6633, H. R. 6717, H. R. 6718. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Wednesday, March 11, 1942, at 10 
a. m., subcommittee No. 3 of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will continue 
hearings on H. R. 6444, to provide for the 
registration of labor organizations, busi- 
ness, and trade associations, and so forth. 
The hearing will be held in the Judiciary 
Committee room, 346 House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
on Wednesday, March 11, 1942, at 10 
a. m. for consideration of H. R. 6483. The 
hearing will be held in the caucus room, 
Old House Office Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1473. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, for the War 
Department for the improvement of existing 
river and harbor works, to remain available 
until expended, amounting to $9,300,000 (H. 
Doc. No. 658); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

1474. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to provide that certain provisions of law re- 
lating to the Navy shall be held applicable to 
the personnel of the Coast Guard when that 
service is operating as a part of the Navy; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1475. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated October 15, 
1941, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and an illustration, on 
review of reports on, and a pre exami- 
nation and survey of, Lavaca and Navidad 
Rivers, Tex., in the interest of navigation and 
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flood control, requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of 
Representatives, adopted on August 1, 1940, 
and also authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act approved on August 26, 1937, and the 
Flood Control Act approved on June 28, 1938; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1881. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the Navy Department 
and the Government Printing Office. Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1882. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the War Department 
and the Navy Department. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1883. Report on the dis- 
position of records by the War Department. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr, SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 420. Resolution for the continu- 
ation of the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate Un-American Activities; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1884). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 447. Resolution for consideration 
of S. 2249, a bill authorizing appropriations 
for the United States Navy, additional ord- 
nance manufacturing and production facili- 
ties, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1885). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. ROMJUE: Committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 
H. R. 1057. A bill to establish a system of 
longevity for postal employees (Rept. No. 
1886). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 6750. A bill to promote the 
prosecution of war by exempting from State, 
Territorial, and local taxes the sale, purchase, 
storage, use, or consumption of tangible per- 
sonal property and services for use in per- 
forming defense contracts, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1887). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COSTELLO: 

H. R. 6758. A bill to provide a penalty for 
violation of restrictions or orders with respect 
to persons entering, remaining in, or leaving 
military areas or zones; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: 

H. R. 6759. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to fix the hours of duty of postal em- 
ployees, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 14, 1935, as amended, so as to permit 
payment for overtime for Saturday service in 
lieu of compensatory time; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R.6760. A bill for the relief of dealers 
in certain articles or commodities rationed 
under authority of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6761. A bill for the relief of dealers 
in certain articles or commodities rationed 
under authority of the United States; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 6762. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the hours of employment 
and safeguard the health of females em- 
ployed in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved February 24, 1914; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 6763. A bill permitting the naturali- 
zation of certain persons not citizens whose 
sons or daughters have served with the land 
or naval forces of the United States; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. SATTERFIELD: ; 

H. J. Res. 290. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the use of money for the acquisition, con- 
struction, and equipment of any building for 
the Office of Government Reports without 
congressional authorization; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida introduced 
a bill (H. R. 6764) for the relief of Fred 
A. Flanders, which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions. 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2543. By Mr. KRAMER:: Petition of the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors, Los 
Angeles, Calif., expressing their opposition to 
the proposed legislation (H. R. 6617) by Mr. 
Cocuran, of Missouri, as it would upset the 
whole tax structure of local governments 
throughout the United States and would be 
especially detrimental to the tax structure in 
the county of Los Angeles where there is a 
great backlog of defense contracts; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

2544. Also, petition of the Journeymen 
Barbers Union, Local 295, Los Angeles, Calif., 
expressing their opposition to the reported 
move to wipe out the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, believing it would be fatal to the 
low-income families; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

2545. Also, petition of the Women's Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, Los 
Angeles, Calif., expressing their earnest hope 
that the appropriations for the Farm Se- 
curity Administration will be retained in the 
present appropriation bill; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

2546. Also, petition of the Los Angeles 
Newsboys, Local Industrial Union, No. 15, 
Los Angeles, Calif., expressing their disap- 
proval of the proposed move to eliminate the 
Farm Security Administration, feeling that 
it is necessary to the health and welfare of 
rural district children; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

2547. By Mr. LYNCH: Resolution of the 
New York Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
opposing the extension of the 40-hour work- 
week; to the Committee on Labor. 

2548. By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: Petition of 
the Voiture Locale, No. 77, La Société des 
40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux, of Davenport, Iowa, 
and sponsored by Legionnaires, represeuting 
every section of Iowa, urging that all aliens 
resident within the Territorial and conti- 
nental areas of the United States be segre- 
gated and removed from such populace in- 
dustrial and strategic and military areas 
within the United States, and that they then 
be detained in sparsely populated and non- 
industrial areas within the interior section 
of the continental United States, and that 
such detention be in adequate and properly 
guarded work camps of confinement; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, 
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2549. By Mr. WELCH: Petition of the Board 
of Supervisors of the City and County of 
San Francisco, memorializing Congress to 
fix premium rates of war-risk insurance 80 
that insured persons in all parts of the 
United States shall share equally the burden 
of such insurance; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, Marcu 11, 1942 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 5, 


1942) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Rev. Clarence W. Cranford, pas- 
tor, Calvary Baptist Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Thou great God of the universe, whose 
laws are eternal and may not be broken 
wit! impunity, hear our prayer this day. 
Our Father, we pray that we may under- 
stand what Thou dost have in mind for 
us to do in the world and that Thou wilt 
help us to translate Thy will into action. 
For Jesus sake. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Barktey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Tuesday, March 10, 1942, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 

APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, who also announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On March 7, 1942: 

S. 1782. An act to authorize the payment 
of a donation to and to provide for the travel 
at Government expense of persons discharged 
from the Army of the United States on ac- 
count of fraudulent enlistment. 

On March 9, 1942: 

S. 1891. An act to amend an act to provide 
allowances for uniforms and equipment for 
certain officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
of the Army so as to provide allowances for 
uniforms and equipment for certain officers 
of the Army of the United States. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 6691) to increase the 
debt limit of the United States, to further 
amend the Second Liberty Bond Act, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Barbour Brewster 
Austin Barkley Brown 
Bailey Bilbo Bulow 
Bankhead Bone Burton 
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Butler Holman Reed 


Byrd Hughes Reynolds 
Capper Johnson, Calif. Rosier 
Caraway Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Chandler La Follette Schwartz 
Chavez Langer Shipstead 
Clark, Idaho Lee Smathers 
Clark, Mo. Lucas Smith 
Connally McFarland Spencer 
Danaher McKellar tewart 
Davis McNary Taft 

Doxey Maloney Thomas, Idaho 
Ellender Maybank Thomas, Okla. 
George Mead Thomas, Utah 
Gerry Millikin Tobey 
Gillette Murdock Tunnell 
Glass Murray Tydings 
Green Nye Vandenberg 
Guffey O'Daniel Van Nuys 
Gurney O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Hayden Overton White 
Herring Pepper Wiley 

Hill Radcliffe Willis 


Mr. McNARY. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is 
absent because of illness. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Batt] is a member of 
the Senate committee holding hearings 
in the West on matters pertaining to the 
national defense, and is therefore unable 
to be present. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr, BRIDGES] is absent as a result of an 
injury and illness. 5 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lone] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. HILL I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH] is 
absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Truman], and the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] 
are holding hearings in Western States 
on matters pertaining to national de- 
fense. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWSI, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Bunker], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Wacner], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsH] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mo- 
CaRRAN] is holding hearings in the West 
on silver, and therefore is unable to be 
present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

REPORT ON FIRST YEAR OF OPERATIONS 

UNDER THE LEND-LEASE ACT (H. DOC. 

NO. 661) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith to the 
Congress a report on the first year of 
lend-lease operations. 

One year ago, in passing the Lend- 
Lease Act, the American people dedicated 
their material resources to the defeat 
of the Axis. We knew then that to 
strengthen those who were fighting the 
Axis was to strengthen the United States. 
We recognized then the lesson that has 
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since been hammered home to us by Axis 
treachery and Axis arms—that the rulers 
of Germany and Japan would never stop 
until they were thrown from power or 
America was forced to her knees. 

Now that we have had to dedicate our 
manpower as well as our material re- 
sources to the defeat of the Axis, the 
American people know the wisdom of the 
step they took 1 year ago today. Had not 
the nations fighting aggression been 
strengthened and sustained—their armed 
forces with weapons, their factories with 
materials, their people with food—our 
presently grave position might, indeed, 
be desperate. But for the continued re- 
sistance of these steadfast peoples, the 
full force of the enemy might now be 
battering at our own ports and gateways. 

Lend-lease has given us experience 
with which to fight the aggressor. Lend- 
lease has expanded our productive ca- 
pacity for the building of guns and tanks 
and planes and ships. The weapons we 
made and shipped have been tested in 
actual combat on a dozen battlefields, 
teaching lessons of untold value. 

Lend-lease is now a prime mechanism 
through which the United Nations are 
pooling their entire resources. Under 
the Lend-Lease Act we send our arms 
and materials to the places where they 
can best be used in the battle against the 
Axis. Through recip.ocal lend-lease 
provisions we receive arms and mate- 
rials from the other United Nations when 
they can best be used by us. 

The war can only be won by contact 
with the enemies and by attack upon 
them. That takes time, for the United 
Nations need more and still mor2 equip- 
ment and transportation. Success will 
come dearly at the price of defeats and 
losses. The offensive that the United 
Nations must and will drive into the 
heart of the Axis will take the entire 
strength that we possess. 

For that combined strength we can 
thank the decision we took a year ago 
today. With that combined strength, we 
go forward along the steep road to 
victory. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHITE House, March 11, 1942. 


ACQUISITION OF INDIAN LANDS—PARKER 
DAM PROJECT, ARIZONA-CALIFORNIA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation for the acquisition of 
Indian lands required in connection with 
the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of electric transmission lines and 
other works, Parker Dam power project, 
Arizona-California, which, with the ac- 
companying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of Los Angeles County, Calif., 
favoring the enactment of leg sation to pro- 
vide compensation for injury to or the death 
of volunteer civilian defense workers occur- 
ring in the line of duty; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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A resolution adopted by a joint convention 
held by the Union Republican and Socialist 
Parties at Santurce, P. R., protesting against 
the administration of Hon. Rexford Guy 
Tugwell as Governor of Puerto Rico; to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

Resolutions adopted by the Common Coun- 
cil of the City of Watertown, Wis., in relation 
to certain votes of the two Senators from 
Wisconsin; ordered to lie on the table. 

A petition of sundry citizens of Sanders 
County, Mont., praying for the enactment of 
the bill (S. 860) to provide for the common 
defense in relation to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to the members of the land and naval 
forces of the United States and to provide 
for the suppression of vice in the vicinity of 
military camps and naval establishments; 
ordered to lie on the table. 

By Mr VANDENBERG: 

A resolution of the Women Lawyers’ Asso- 
ciation of Michigan, protesting against the 
enactment of legislation providing for man- 
datory joint income-tax returns by husband 
and wife; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution of the Detroit and Wayne 
County (Mich.) Federation of Labor, favoring 
the taking of prompt steps by the United 
States to place beyond the reach of Hitler 
and the Government of Germany such re- 
sources of the French Nation as might be 
used for war purposes by the Axis Powers, 
and also favoring taking over and adminis- 
tering the French colonial possessions within 
the Western Hemisphere until such time as 
France may be restored to the status of a 
free nation; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. : 

A petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Michigan, praying for the enactment of 
Senate bill 2026, to readjust the pay and al- 
lowances of persons in the armed forces of 
the United States; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

A resolution of the Detroit and Wayne 
County (Mich.) Federation of Labor, favoring 
adequate defense facilities and military pro- 
tection for the civilian population and in- 
dustrial establishments in the defense-pro- 
duction area of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by Karl Ross Post, No. 
16, American Legion, department of Cali- 
fornia, of Stockton, Calif., favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation to prevent any willful 
action which slows down war production and 
to make such action treasonable; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Michigan, praying for the prompt enactment 
of the bill (S. 860) to provide for the common 
defense in relation to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to the members of the land and naval 
forces of the United States and to provide for 
the suppression of vice in the vicinity of mili- 
tary camps and naval establishments; ordered 
to lie on the table. 

A concurrent resolutidn of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Finance: 

“STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
“MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE. 
“House Concurrent Resolution 10 


“Concurrent resolution memorialiging the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation inserting total and permanent 
disability benefits in war-risk insurance 
“Whereas war-risk insurance provided by 

the Federal Government under jurisdiction 

of the Veterans’ Administration for the men 
in service during World War No. 1 had a pro- 
vision for total and permanent disability for 
the same amount of premium that is being 
paid by those serving their country in this 
present World War No, 2; and 

“Whereas men and women serving and 
fighting in this fight for the protection of our 
liberty will undoubtedly face far greater pos- 
sibilities of returning to their homes and 
loved ones disabled to the extent that they 
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will never be able to earn a livelihood: Now, 
therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Michigan 
Legislature respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation grant- 
ing total and permanent disability benefits in 
their Insurance policies to those serving in 
the armed forces of our country, making such 
legislation retroactive to provide the benefits 
to those totally disabled since the attack on 
Pearl Harbor by the Japs; and be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
to the President of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to the 
Michigan Members in the Senate and House 
of Representatives of Congress. n - 
“Adopted by the house of representative 
February 16, 1942. 
“Adopted by the senate February 19, 1942. 
“HuGues F. GRAY, 
“Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Frep I, CHASE, 
“Secretary of the Senate.“ 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs: 

S. 1542. A bill to authorize the leasing of 
the undeveloped coal and asphalt deposits 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations in 
Oklahoma; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1157). 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

S. 2360. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to fix the hours of duty of postal 
employees, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 14, 1935, as amended, so as to per- 
mit payment for overtime for Saturday serv- 
ice in lieu of compensatory time; without 
amendment. 


. EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McKELLAR, as in executive ses- 
sion, from the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, reported favorably the 
nomination of Anna Schild Ellis to be 
postmaster at Watts Bar Dam, Tenn. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRO- 
DUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. OVERTON: 

S. 2363. A bill for the relief of Percy Ray 

Greer, a minor; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GLASS: 

S. 2364. A bill for the relief of former First 
Lt. William J. Tepsic, One Hundred and 
Seventy-sixth Field Artillery; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 140. Joint resolution granting per- 
mission to Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon Gen- 
eral (retired) of the United States Public 
Health Service, to accept certain decorations 
bestowed upon him by the Republics of Co- 
lombia, Haiti, and Chile; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 6691) to increase the 
debt limit of the United States, to further 
amend the Second Liberty Bond Act, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—ITEM VETO AMENDMENT 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 

in connection with the amendment which 
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I submitted yesterday, with the intention 
of offering it subsequently to the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill, I file 
the usual notice in writing of a motion 
to suspend the rule, if necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The notice 
will be received and printed in the 
RECORD. 


The notice is as follows: 


In accordance with the provisions of rule 
XL of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
hereby give notice in writing of my intention 
hereafter to move to suspend paragraph 4 of 
rule XVI for the purpose.of proposing to the 
bill (H. R. 6430) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, 
and for other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, viz: at the proper place in the bill, add 
the following new section: 

“Sec, —, When this act shall have passed 
the House of Representatives and the Senate 
and shall have been presented to the Presi- 
dent for his approval, the President shall have 
power to disapprove any item or items con- 
tained in this act, in the same manner and 
subject to the same limitations as he may, 
under section 7 of article I of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, disapprove as a 
whole any act which shall have been pre- 
sented to him for his approval. The provi- 
sions of such section 7 which relate to re- 
consideration shall also apply to any item or 
items so disapproved to the same extent as 
they apply to an act that has been disap- 
proved by the President.” 


STRIKES AND LAG IN WAR PRODUCTION 
INDUSTRIES 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O DaxIRL] read into the Recorp a num- 
ber of telegrams concerning strikes and 
unemployment in certain industrial 
plants, without naming them. Later in 
the afternoon, I took the matter up with 
the War Production Board and the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, and I received 
the following information from the War 
Production Board, furnished to me at 5 
p. m. yesterday: 

That as of today 


That is, yesterday 
there is not a single man on strike in any 
plant in the country whose production is 
important or essential to war production. 

The National War Labor Ecard advises that 
as of today they have 68 cases under consid- 
eration involving a total of 573,439 workers. 
Not one of these is on strike. 

There may be here or there throughout the 
country a few scattered, isolated strikes, in- 
volving a mere handful of man, but they 
are not in any industry essential to war 
production. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
supplementing the observations of the 
able Senator from Pennsylvania, let me 
say that whatever the facts may be, of 
course, they will speak for themselves; 
but I wish to read into the Record one 
sentence, speaking generally upon the 
subject of Mr. Nelson’s address of last 
evening. I read from the New York 
Times: 

Pubiic wrath will destroy any agency of 
labor, management, or of the Government 
itself which interferes with the all-out pro- 
duction demanded for an offensive war. 


I heartily concur in that statement. 


Mr. O’DANIEL subsequently said: Mr. 
President, yesterday I read into the Rec- 
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oRD several telegrams from good citizens 
of Texas, in which they expressed their 
indignation at the apparent complacency 
on the part of Congress and its failure to 
do something to speed up the production 
of war equipment. Those who sent the 
telegrams are under the impression that 
there is a lull in the production of the 
necessary war equipment. My worthy 
colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gur- 
FEY] previously today referred to the 
telegrams which I placed in the RECORD 
yesterday.. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania quoted some figures and statements 
from the War Production Board. 

I now desire to corroborate the testi- 
mony from the citizens of Texas, which 
was placed in the Recorp yesterday, by 
quoting from a newspaper account of the 
speech made last night by Donald Nel- 
son, who is Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board. I quote from the news- 
paper report of Mr. Nelson’s speech, in 
part, as follows: 

The public, Nelson said, is far from com- 
placent and wants production with such in- 
tensity of feeling that it will make sure it 
gets it one way or another, 

Indicating the possibilities of the drive he 
announced last week to raise existing pro- 
duction rates by 25 percent, Nelson said that 
if all equipment now involved in war produc- 
tion were used 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
we would practically double the man-hours 
now going into military production. 

Nelson noted that 20 percent of American 
war plants now operate only 5 or 5% days a 
week, Many plants, he added, close on Sun- 
days. In many others the second shift uses 
only 40 percent of the plant facilities, and the 
third shifts use only 20 percent. 

This, he concluded, means that thousands 
of machines needed for munitions work now 
stand idle part or all of every week end and 
from 8 to 16 hours every weekday. 

In another illustration, the production boss 
said that if the facilities of all the Nation's 
81 aircraft engine and propeller plants were 
used to the same extent as those of the 3 
with the best records, production could be 
increased immediately by 25 percent. 

Similarly, if all of America’s 153 machine- 
tool factories operated at the same level of 
utilization as the top 3, machine-tool out- 
put would be stepped up by 45 percent, he 
said. 


Mr. President, I think that statement, 
coming from Mr. Donald Nelson, proves 
conclusively, or should prove conclusive- 
ly, as it does to me, that there is cause 
for alarm about the lag in our produc- 
tion of war materials. I simply wish to 
place that evidence in the Recorp to 
justify the alarm and corroborate the 
statements from citizens of Texas placed 
in the Recorp yesterday, and urge that 
the Congress, if it is possible, do some- 
thing immediately to speed up the pro- 
duction of war materials. 


SUN YAT-SEN DAY 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
tomorrow, according to our calendar, will 
be Sun Yat-sen Day in China. It will 
be the anniversary of the death of Sun 
Yat-sen, founder of the present Govern- 
ment in China. 

I shall detain the Senate for just a 
moment or two with a message which I 
trust the people of America will under- 
stand and which I hope the people of 
China will receive some way or another, 
because I have in this message of mine a 
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personal message which has already been 
sent today by Gen. George C. Marshall, 
the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
I have been requested to make public this 
message, and I am very happy to do so, 
both because of its own importance and 
because of the importance of the subject 
with which it deals. 

General Marshall’s message is as fol- 
lows: 

On the seventeenth anniversary of the 
death of China's first President, I wish to 
congratulate you on your many years of 
success in promoting the democracy and de- 
fense of China and in advancing the teach- 
ings of modern China’s founder. Our two 
peoples have long been politically sympa- 
thetic. Today military collaboration is 
bringing us even closer together. Americans 
are proud to recall the refuge, support, and 
encouragement which their country gave 
your leader in his long but tireless struggle 
for his people. 


The message of General Marshall goes 
8 * great Chinese leader, Chiang Kai- 

ek. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege to 
see and shake hands with Chiang Kai- 
shek when he was a very young artillery 
student in Tokyo. From that day to the 
present I, of course, have watched his 
career and noted what he has been doing. 

If Chiang Kai-shek is successful in 
uniting the Chinese people, and ‘creating, 
in accordance with the great scheme of 
Sun Yat-sen and his “three people’s 
principles,” unity among the Chinese, he 
will stand out as one of the great men of 
all times. 

It is interesting to note that this great 
general, while he is an officer of a political 
party and a member of a revolutionary 
party which is responsible for the present 
government of China, is recognized today 
by all the citizens of China as the uni- 
versal commander in chief of all the 
Chinese The factions have melted into 
a unity which expresses the one desire 
which the Chinese have, of repelling the 
enemy, and developing their land in ac- 
cordance with old and well-thought-out 
principles. 

Chiang Kai-shek has, for example, 
united the great ecclesiastical princes of 
Tibet with the leftist workers in China. 
He has brought the Mongolians into har- 
mony with his endeavor, and I might state 
that probably never in all history has 
there appeared a man who has been able 
to attain universal support from what 
were opposition groups in the beginning 
quite as successfully as has Chiang Kai- 
shek. In fact, the unity attempted under 
Sun Yat-sen when the Chinese revolu- 
tionary party selected a flag of five colors 
to represent the elements of China has 
been accomplished a generation later by 
Chiang Kai-shek. In the selection of his 
subordinates, in the selection of those 
who are fighting with him the enemy 
from without, Chiang Kai-shek is care- 
ful to recognize all factions. Partisan- 
ship seems to have left him. 

Modern China has the political and 
military task of assuming the practical 
initiative against Japan on the land side 
of operations. But, no less importantly, 
modern China has a moral leadership in 
the principles of humane political civiliza- 
tion; this moral leadership will be of 
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great benefit to the whole world, and is 
evidenced at this moment by the amazing 
unity, nonpartisanship, and courage of 
all China under the generalissimo’s lead- 
ership. 

There has likewise been with him at all 
times a realization that the significant 
thing about the Chinese revolution and 
the growth of the Chinese Government 
under his leadership must be the spiritual 
aspirations of the people and the realiza- 
tion of those spiritual aspirations. It is 
because he sees that it is only in a cul- 
mination of spiritual China that material 
objectives can be gained that Chiang 
Kai-shek has been able to bring about the 
unity he has accomplished among his 
people and is attaining success in the 
great revolution and the great war he is 
carrying on. 

Mr. President, that Chiang Kai-shek is 
fighting for the benefit of the world is 
understood by all people who see eye to 
eye with the American people at the 
present time. That he is fighting for the 
ultimate benefit of the common man is 
understood by all. That he is with us a 
natural ally in this great struggle can 
be accepted without doubt if we will but 
study the aims he has and our aims in 
comparison with his. 

Mr. President, one of the pleasant cus- 
toms among friendly nations has been 
for many years the carrying on of a 
diplomatic interchange of greetings, salu- 
tations, and congratulations on various 
anniversaries, birthdays, and other com- 
memorative periods. It is my belief that 
both the spoken and the unspoken words 
which have flowed between China and 
the United States in the last 3 months 
have meant a great deal more than po- 
lite recognition of the existence of cele- 
brations in the two countries. T think 
that, particularly in the United States, 
there has been a new recognition of the 
brotherhood that exists between the two 
peoples. And it is my belief that the 
words of General Marshall are part of 
this new understanding. 

Iam not alone in believing in this time 
of war crisis that our country would have 
been better oi during the last generation 
if our schools had taught our growing 
citizens a great deal more than they did 
about the Eastern Hemisphere. Had our 
people, for example, been more familiar 
with the designs of the war lords of 
Japan, with the pattern of militarism and 
unswerving loyalty to the ideals of con- 
quest, subjugation, and ruthless despot- 
ism, our Nation would undoubtedly have 
followed our leaders more wholeheartedly 
in steps to prevent what is now happen- 
ing in the Pacific. 

Moreover, had our people become more 
familiar with the magnificent rebirth of 
China, with its epoch-making turn to 
political democracy under the leadership 
of Sun Yat-sen, our national realization 
of the bonds linking us to China would 
have led us into far greater support and 
encouragement than we gave, and into 
far more active collaboration in helping 
that great new republic to repel the bar- 
barous invaders from Tokyo. 

It is not my purpose here to lament 
the past, but instead on this anniversary 
to add to the words of General Marshall 
and those many others, who today are 
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speaking to China, my own feeling of 
happiness that in spite of the tragic 
events in the Pacific today, Americans 
now appreciate that our sister republic 
in the Pacific has been steadfastly hold- 
ing the torch of the democratic way of 
life which our own Nation, also alone and 
unaided at first, helped to light more 
than a century and a half ago. 

Sun Yat-sen is bound to remain in his- 
tory as one of the great who has con- 
tributed to the advancement of the wel- 
fare of mankind. Sun Yat-sen’s formula, 
the “Three people’s principles,” consti- 
tutes a program to bring forth a united 
China, a democratic China, and a Chi- 
nese Government established to promote 
the welfare of the people of China. 

Persons wonder why it is that China 
and the United States are such natural 
allies. Have we not in the “Three peo- 
ple’s principles” a restatement of the ob- 
jectives of our founding fathers when 
they established our union? The Thir- 
teen Colonies were brought together to 
make a strong government. This marked 
the birth of the American Nation. The 
Republican form of government was 
guaranteed to all the States in the Union. 
That constituted America’s guaranty of 
a democracy. And the Constitution pro- 
vides for the general welfare of the peo- 
ple. 

Thus, China and America are natural 
allies in the attainment of liberty for 
persons and a government of the people 
which will act as the people’s agent. The 
importance of China’s position in the 
present war to save democracy cannot be 
overemphasized. Her fight and ours are 
indeed identical. 

I am deeply impressed with the words 
of a statement issued today by Pearl 
Buck, the great novelist who has made 
China come to life for millions of Amer- 
icans. She says: 

It is well for us to remember in these days 
that great Chinese leader, Sun Yat-sen, for 
to him is due the beginning of the new China 
which has so heroically taken its place in 
the modern world of war and statesmanship. 
Sun Yat-sen saw the need for national unity 
and was himself a focus for that unity. If 
Sun Yat-sen could see China now, how proud 
he would be. All the grains of sand, as he 
once called the individual Chinese, have 
become a mountain of rock. 

I believe, Mr. President, that besides 
the pride of which Miss Buck speaks, 
Sun Yat-sen would have felt tremen- 
dous happiness also had he lived to see 
the present association between China 
and the United States. He died in 1925, 
long before the latest series of attacks 
by Japan on China, but his basic belief 
in democracy envisioned a world in which 
Americans and Chinese would stand 
shoulder to shoulder for justice. His 
joy would be immeasurable to learn that 
this unity has now been achieved. 

It is my belief that Sun Yat-sen is 
indeed alive today, in the one sense in 
which a man can live beyond his physi- 
cal stay on earth. 

We stand in a world of screaming 
shells, of horrifying torture, of terrify- 
ing military engagements. Nearly every 
quarter of the earth is wet with the 
blood of dying men. The bottoms of all 
the oceans are scattered with ships and 
bodies which have been destroyed. Bat- 
tles are being lost. and won by both sides. 
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We know that the United Nations will 
win this war, whatever immediate diffi- 
culties appear to be in the way. We 
know that the United States will help 
to win the war. We know that China 
will help to win the war. We know that 
our other allies will help to win the war. 
And when the war is won, we will know 
that Sun Yat-sen, long departed from 
this earth, will have been one of the prin- 
cipal participants, whose principles and 
whose influence built the new China and 
inspired the partners of China to go 
forth steadfastly until militarism will 
have been crushed from the world. 


SPIES AND SABOTAGE IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, almost every 
day the newspapers carry stories of sabo- 
tage in this country—train wrecks, plane 
crashes, explosions, fires, and so forth. 
Furthermore, the constant torpedoing of 
our ships off the Atlantic coast would 
indicate that Axis spies are active in 
this country, giving information on the 
departure of those ships. 

It will be recalled that I have lifted 
my voice on the floor of the Senate for 
the past 3 years, calling attention to 
sabotage and espionage in this country 
and urging that we do something about it. 

Almost 2 years ago—June 4, 1940—I 
said in the Senate: 

We should increase the personnel of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and require 
the Army and Navy Intelligence immediately 
to increase their el in order to com- 
bat fifth column activities within the United 
States. 


Again, about a year ago—May 15, 
1941—I said in a speech in this Chamber: 

The Government should set up at once a 
giant, correlated organization for combating 
foreign agents in this and other countries 
and for countering and offsetting propaganda 
at home and abroad. 

Congress should appropriate $500,000,000 
for this organization. 


Today the F. B. I. is doing fine work, 
but it is limited for the want of person- 
nel. The same is true of the Army and 
Navy Intelligence services. 


It is even more important now than 
ever before that the acitivities of foreign 
agents in this country be eliminated. 
Therefore, we should immediately make 
provision for the increase of trained per- 
sonnel in our intelligence services, in 
order that our industries may be pro- 
tected from sabotage and our war effort 
not slowed down by spies and propaganda 
from the Axis agents. 

Mr. President, it is time for Uncle Sam 
to get tough with the enemies who are 
in the United States. 


ADDRESS BY WHEELER McMILLEN AT 
FOUNDERS’ DAY BANQUET, LINCOLN, 
NEBR, 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, Ne- 
braska became a State on March 1, 1867. 
Each year on or near this date we in 
Nebraska celebrate this birthday anni- 
versary in a State-wide meeting held at 
Lincoln, Nebr., the seat of our capitol. 
On February 28 last such a meeting was 
held. The speaker was Wheeler Mc- 
Millen, prominent editor of Farm Jour- 
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nal and Farmers Wife, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. His address was inspiring and in- 
structive, and, I am sure, will be of in- 
terest not only to Members of this body 
but to others who receive and maintain 
files of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I ask 
unanimous consent that his address may 
be printed in full and made a part of my 
remarks in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CHALLENGE OF HOPE 
(By Wheeler McMillen) 

A new and bright star was added to the 
blue field of the American flag 75 years ago, 
The rising star of Nebraska was the thirty- 
seventh to be added to the blue field that 
symbolizes hope in the flag that stands for 
freedom. 

The land of Nebraska was made into a State 
by men who lived in freedom. Most of them 
were men who had lately fought for the prin- 
ciples of union and freedom. 

The founders of Nebraska, whom we honor 
by assembling here today, were men with 
hope. How many of them were great men— 
great in the sense of being above their fellows 
in ability and strength—I do not know. 
Doubtless great men were among them. I 
prefer to speak tonight of the others, of the 
plain and independent men who came to 
Nebraska with their families and simple pos- 
sessions, with their teams and wagons and 
plows. Unless I have misread history, it was 
these plain men, the men with hope in their 
hearts and ambition in their hands, who 
turned the prairie wilderness into the great 
State of which you are rightly proud today. 

The hope in the hearts of these pioneers, 
these true founders of Nebraska, was a tre- 
mendously important fact. Men and women, 
they knew, they could come to a new State 
and by their independent efforts make them- 
selves homes and farms. 

One can look back across the years and see 
them begin the building of Nebraska. A man 
set his plow into the rich, new soil and turned 
it over with hopeful visions of the crops to 
come. He strung his first fences with a pic- 
ture in his mind of profitable herds soon to 
be grazing. A woman set things to rights in 
the temporary new shack, singing out her 
hope that before too long she would be mis- 
tress of a fine new house. Children grew 
up with the knowledge that with education, 
ability, and industry they might achieve more 
than was permitted to their parents. In the 
villages men started small businesses with 
the rightful hope that they would be in- 
creased into larger businesses. 

Despite the set-backs and disappointments 
from time to time, the crops did grow, the 
herds fattened and went to market, the bet- 
ter houses were built, and the volume of 
business expanded. Men worked hard and 
worked joyfully, because work brought satis- 
factions and rewards. 

Thus, because there was hope and incen- 
tive, Nebraska was built and grew rich and 
strong. Thus the West was built. Thus, in- 
deed, America was built. Nebraska took part 
in the process that began more than a cen- 
tury and a half ago when freedom was estab- 
lished for men here in the western world. 

Hope is one of the great forces that carries 
men forward. There is tragedy always when 
hope disappears. 

Deep down among the causes for the sad 
condition of the world is the fact that whole 
nations of men began to find their hopes 
diminished or wholly lost. The situation, 
abroad as in the United States, was aggra- 
vated by the spread of an ignorant doctrine 
of poisonous falsity. Men were told that there 
were no more new frontiers to conquer. 
They heard there were no new lands to plow. 
They came to believe the tragic lie that no 
longer was there pioneering to undertake, be- 
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cause the world was built and its great works 
all finished, and the wealth all created and 
that someone, not themselves, had posses- 
sion of it all. 

The dictators and demagogues were quick 
to find their opportunities. In some parts of 
the world, whole nations set out to snatch 
by armed brutality what other nations had. 
In other instances the groups that had not 
were persuaded that they could improve their 
lots by wresting something from those who 
had. 

We are in the midst of the consequences. 
And the end is not yet in sight. 

The Republican Party has as one of its 
major obligations the great task of repairing 
the injured hopes of large numbers of Amer- 
icans. I believe the party can be equal to 
that task, because Republicans have always 
been the kind of people who understood the 
forces that made America the land of oppor- 
tunity. Republicans have known how to 
work with those forces for the greatest good 
to the greatest number. I expect that we 
shall meet the challenge of that need, 

One of the great sources of our war power 
today is the presence of confident hope that 
we can win this far-flung conflict. Let me 
for a moment turn to this topic, which is 
the foremost preoccupation now of all of us. 

Every American today finds that his one 
concern above all others is to do his part in 
winning the war. 

Tn war or peace, loyalty to the Nation pre- 
cedes loyalty to party. The course of the 
Republican partisan in these times is per- 
fectly clear. His decisions will invariably be 
made with the national interest as his first 
consideration. Victory isthe preeminent and 
paramcunt first. 

To that end the Republican Party will cer- 
tainly display the courage required to sup- 
port the leadership now temporarily in power 
when that leadership is right. There must 
also be the higher courage to ignore the 
sniping of opposing partisanship whenever 
it becomes necessary to expose the mistakes 
of leadership. It would be a poor kind of 
nonpartisanship and a poor patriotism to 
support blunders. Upon Republicans is the 
clear and patriotic obligation to oppose mis- 
conduct of the war wherever it appears. 

Certainly the people of the United States 
do not expect that Republicans will support 
defeat, nor any measures or lack of measures 
that promise to contribute to defeat. 

In this desperate and total war every asset 
of the Nation must be brought forward ready 
for use. The military strength of the people 
is unprecedentedly dependent upon the eco- 
nomic strength of the people. Economic 
strength is measured by how much the 
people can produce; in other words, by the 
materials there are to work with and by how 
much work the people can do. 

The degree of economic preparation is 
vital alongside the degree of military prepa- 
ration. There has been a certain amount 
of futile and inappropriate recrimination 
over who has favored this or that item of 
military preparation. There may be con- 
siderably more justification in asking a few 
questions about the measures that have made 
for economic strength. 

No one can deny that the primary require- 
ments for victory are manpower, machine 
power, and producing power. In the light 
of this inescapable reality, may it not be 
proper now to ask what the New Deal has 
been doing through its 9 years of adminis- 
tration to increase the productive strength 
of the United States, 

Has a needlessly huge debt—the product 
of years of reckless spending—increased our 
strength? Will social security win the war? 
Are we more powerful today because incen- 
tives for savings and for investment have 
been destroyed? Is our striking power 
greater because disunity and discontent have 
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been encouraged? Can we fight harder be- 
cause dissensions have been multiplied 
among workers and employers? Are we 
stronger for having hoarded here the world’s 
gold and silver? Are our men better 
equipped to fight because of reciprocal trade 
treaties? Can the people sustain the conflict 
better because, partly in consequence of 
those treaties, we have shortages now of 
vegetable oils and starches, of fibers and 
sugar? 

To raise these questions now is only profit- 
able as a preliminary to exploring the prob- 
lem of what can now be done to assure a 
national productive economy of invincible 
strength? 

Obviously, the Nation needs anything else 
but shortages in time of war. We have no 
alternative except to undertake to create or 
obtain, from some available source, the mate- 
rials that are essential. 

It may well be that while we are building 
up abundance for war we can at the same 
time open the way for abundance in time 
of peace. I suspect that we may discover 
here one of the processes by which hope for 
the long future can be rebuilt in the hearts 
of Americans. 

The United States is now compelled to look 
for new sources of rubber. The expansion 
of synthetic rubber is now urged with scram- 
bling haste. Efforts are being expended in 
the American tropics. All this is to the good. 
I cannot help but wonder, however, if simul- 
taneously every rubber-bearing plant—and 
there are many besides the hevea tree—ought 
not immediately and thoroughly to be ex- 
plored. We do not know that all the rubber 
needed cannot be grown on American farms— 
we do not know because we have never made 
any thorough search of what might be done. 

Certainly it is no secret in Nebraska that 
all the sugar the country requires could, if 
necessary, be grown in the Nation’s cane and 
beet fields. If still more were needed, there 
is sugar to be made from corn. 

Thanks to a little research already done, 
no serious consequences will follow the sever- 
ance of our accustomed imports of starches 
from the Dutch East Indies. The starches 
can be obtained from the sweet potatoes of 
the South or from the waxy soybeans of 
Nebraska. 

Had as much research been done in another 
field, I am confident that we would need to 
experience no shortages of burlap. I don’t 
know why it has seemed necessary to send 
halfway around the world to India for jute to 
make a fabric for wrapping Nebraska grain 
or southern cotton. Perhaps now we shall 
look closer at our own hemp and okra, milk- 
weed and butterprint weed, and possibly find 
even better fibers. 

Just now there are supply officers worrying 
about kapok, no longer likely to come from 
the East Indies, to fill life preservers and life 
rafts and to meet a score of accustomed needs. 
That worry will soon be over, no doubt, be- 
cause the private research of one man has 
shown that the floss of common milkweed is a 
far better product than kapok. Each fiber of 
the floss is an air-filled tube, and therefore 
one of the finest of insulating materials. 
Then, each fiber is covered with a coating of 
wax which makes it almost impervious to 
water. With a coverall suit containing three 
or four pounds of milkweed floss, an aviator 
can work comfortably in the frigid tempera- 
tures of the stratosphere. Then, should he be 
shot down into the sea, the same suit will 
sustain him in water, I am told, for more 
than 100 hours. 

These are but a few suggestions to point 
toward some of the possibilities of tomorrow. 

Even here in the United States we have 
only begun to scratch the surface of our 
agricultural resources. 

More than 300,000 species of plants are 
known to grow on the face of the earth. 
More than 15,060 grow right here in North 
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America. Only a few hundred have ever 
been cultivated as crops. 

This is the era of the organic chemist and 
plant breeder. Every plant that grows ought 
to be examined in the light of the new 
knowledge, knowledge constantly being ex- 
panded, possessed by the chemist and geneti- 
cist. One plant alone—the soybean—has 
grown in production volume from 2,000 
bushels in 1914 to 106,000,000 bushels in 1941 
because the organic chemist has constantly 
discovered new uses for it and the plant 
breeders have constantly adapted it the better 
to suit the new uses. No one can know, 
until we have looked, how many more such 
opportunities await us in agriculture. 

After the war that ended in 1918 a period 
of great prosperity was built around the rise 
and expansion of new industries. The auto- 
mobile made employment for men and women 
in every corner of the Nation. The radio 
made jobs. Aviation began its rise. A vast 
chemical industry got under way, resulting 
not Only in thousands of jobs but in tre- 
mendous new strength to the war effort of 
today. 

I wonder if it could not be possible for 
agriculture to become the Nation's next big 
new industry. With the broad base of knowl- 
edge that has accumulated in the agricul- 
tural sciences, with the agricultural urgen- 
cies that confront us now in war, and with 
the broad realm of almost wholly unexplored 
possibilities for new agricultural products, 
I see no reason why this might not be. 

Here in America we are blessed with almost 
every productive combination of soil, temper- 
ature, altitude, humidity, and kind of fer- 
tility that makes for plant growth. We have 
a great heritage of mechanical power. If we 
were once to decide to proceed with aggres- 
sive and comprehensive determination to 
make agriculture the true base of the na- 
tional economy, there is no telling what 
blessings might be achieved. 

For such an accomplishment, however, it 
will be necessary to face forward instead of 
backward. It will be essential, for one thing, 
to make sure that the farmers of the United 
States shall have, without question, the first 
preference in the markets of the United 
States. You can’t import farm prosperity. 

It will be necessary, too, that we be posi- 
tive rather than negative. A strange idea 
has been attempted in recent years—the 
idea of paying farmers not to produce the 
things that are not needed in the United 
States. 

I would propose that we do the exact op- 
posite of that. I would propose that we pay 
farmers for producing the things we do need 
in the United States. 

Had that kind of common-sense policy been 
in force these recent years, the Nation would 
not now be desperately short of vegetable 
oils, of certain fibers, and maybe not even 
of rubber. 

Those who have favored the importation 
of competing farm products, on the ground 
that we must import if we are going to 
export, have been just about 100 percent 
wrong. They have overlooked the vitally 
important fact that production has more 
than one function. Production is a way 
of procuring goods. It is also a way of cre- 
ating the earning power with which to buy 
goods. The Republican idea of creating 
earning power by providing Americans the 
fullest opportunity to produce is as sound 
today as ever, and by that I mean entirely 
sound. 

We shall hear more in the years ahead 
about buying the products of other nations. 
I would point out that by increasing our 
productive power at home we shall be able 
to buy more from other nations than if we 
injure our domestic productive power. A 
high degree of self-containment and a 
flourishing international trade are not con- 
tradictory. ‘ Indeed, they go hand in hand, 
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because it is when domestic prosperity, 
created by domestic productivity, is at its 
highest that Americans are able to buy the 
greatest quantities of the foreign goods 
which are not supplied from our own 
resources. 

Farmers constitute one-fourth of the Na- 
tion’s population. Another one-fourth is 
made up of people in the small towns and 
cities whose entire income awaits the new 
product or the new dollar brought to town by 
a farmer. The two groups together make up 
half of the Nation. When that half is pros- 
perous the other half also prospers. 

The air is full these days of stupid predic- 
tions that there need be no depression after 
the war, because in some mysterious way the 
huge new wartime productive equipment will 
be kept going. The only way that it can be 
kept going will be to have a market for the 
peacetime products this equipment will man- 
ufacture. The most practicable method for 
creating such a market will be to build up, 
higher and more comprehensively than ever 
before, the earning power of the agricultural 
areas of the Nation. 

I firmly believe that the great hope of 
America’s future lies in the agricultural peo- 
ple and agricultural industries. The great 
challenge to the Republican Party, the chal- 
lenge of recreating hope for the masses of 
People, may best be met by a sound and far- 
seeing agricultural program. 

The Republican Party will not deserve to 
prevail unless it finds the way to put oppor- 
tunity once again before the door of the little 
man in America, The plain, independent cit- 
izen is the fellow we need to be working for. 
There are millions of him in agriculture and 
in the activities that depend on agriculture. 

For these millions our task is to recreate 
the atmosphere of hope. Mere security is the 
résort of despair. Security by itself is not 
enough for Americans. The plain pioneers 
did not come to Nebraska for security. They 
came for opportunity, They came with the 
understanding that opportunity meant op- 
portunity to work. They knew that work 
meant producing. They knew that if they 
and the world were to have things the only 
way was to produce things. When we open 
the gate of production then we shall open 
the gates of hope. 

Just now we've got a war to win. But we 
have a magnificent country to keep and build 
on through the years when the wars will be 
over. May it be our program then, as it was 
the program of the founders of Nebraska, to 
make this a country where each boy and girl 
may confidently hope to have the chance to 
earn themselves a home, and in that home 
to rear a family, and to expect the opportu- 
nity to work and live their years as free, inde- 
pendent Americans. May we, as Republicans, 
declare it our purpose under the flag of free- 
dom to continue the United States as a land 
Where more people are able and willing to 
support the Government than will ever be 
looking to the Government for support. 


MORE SPEED, MORE WEAPONS—EXCERPTS 
FROM REMARKS OF SENATOR LEE 


[Mr. LEE asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp excerpts from speeches 
delivered by him in the United States Senate, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


WAR PRODUCTION—ADDRESS BY DONALD 
M. NELSON 


[Mr. LEE asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp a radio address de- 
livered by Donald M. Nelson, Chairman, War 
Production Board, on Tuesday, March 10, 1942, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY HON. ALF LANDON ON, WHAT 
ARE THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AIMING 
AT? 

[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 


have printed in the Recorp a radio address on 
the subject What Are the American People 
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Aiming At? delivered by Hon. Alf Landon, at 
Kansas City, Mo., on March 8, 1942, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE SPIRIT OF NORWAY TODAY—AD- 
DRESS BY CROWN PRINCE OLAV OF 
NORWAY 


[Mr. BONE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by 
Crown Prince Olav, of Norway, broadcast 
from Radio Station WNYC, New York, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1942, on the subject The Spirit of 
Norway Today, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


ADDRESS BY DR. MARC WILKINSON ON 
MUSSOLINI 


[Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
a radio address on the subject Mussolini: 
A Paradox, delivered by Dr. Marc Wilkin- 
son from Los Angeles, Calif., and published 
in The Union, of Pueblo, Colo., February 27, 
1942, which appears in the Appendix.] 


DOUBLE STANDARD—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE PROGRESSIVE 
[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the The Progressive, of February 28, 
1942, entitled “Double Standard,” which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.} 


UNITY IN THE WAR EFFORT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
occupy the time of the Senate for only a 
few moments. I desire to comment on 
two letters which I received today, be- 
cause I think they are worthy of the at- 
tention not only of this body, but also of 
those in the Government who spend the 
money which we appropriate. 

Some of us have heard about the value 
of the widow’s mite. We remember that 
incident in the Book of Books. The 
Master, commenting on it, said that the 
widow had given her all. 

Today I received a letter from a little 
town back home. I read a part of it: 

Yesterday morning our teachér rode to 
Janesville with me and she tells me that her 
pupils, approximately 35 of them, in a very 
short time, have gone out and worked and 
deprived themselves of candy and movies 
and are now the proud owners of about $80 
worth of defense stamps. They went out 
and shoveled snow and did any other odd 
jobs for neighbors. 

Some of these children do not even own 
overshoes Some of their parents are re- 
ceiving relief. It is a real sacrifice for them 
when they buy a stamp. 

If you can find time, I would appreciate it 
very much, and I am sure they would feel 
honored if they had a letter from you com- 
Plimenting them on their work. 


There is a postscript reading as fol- 
lows: 


Would appreciate it very much if you would 
show this letter to some of your colleagues, 
and maybe they will think twice before they 
will dip into funds that are built through 
such methods as this. 


I ask that the letter which I wrote in 
reply be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Unsren STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
March 11, 1942. 
Mx Dran YOUNG FRIENDS OF THE LIMA CEN- 
TER SCHOOL: A letter from one of your proud 
citizens tell me how you loyal youngsters 
were sacrificing in order that you might 
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buy defense stamps and aid your country in 
this present war effort. I was informed that 
you have worked and deprived yourselves of 
candy, movies, and other things, and are now 
the proud owners of about $80 worth of de- 
fense stamps—that you earned the money to 
buy the stamps by doing odd jobs, aiding 
your neighbors, shoveling snow, etc. 

I realize that this means a personal sacri- 
fice for many of you, but I know that you 
also are getting compensation a thousand- 
fold. The “good feeling within” that comes 
from doing a fine deed makes for better 
health and better character. 

I feel proud of you young folks. We are 
engaged in a great battle for freedom. Other 
countries that were free as we are have gone 
down before the conqueror and are now en- 
slaved. We must see to it that this does not 
happen here. It will not happen here if 
all the people forget their differences, join 
in a great effort and get production of 
planes, ships, tanks, and munitions, 

I know that in the troublesome days up 
ahead you will continue to manifest the same 
unselfish devotion to your country. 


Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


Speaking in the Senate about 6 weeks 
ago I stated that I thought it was the 
function of Congress, when it appropri- 
ated money and when it raised money by 
taxation, to see that the money was well 
spent. I think that is more important 
now than ever before. We have just 
heard the distinguished Senator from 
Texas [Mr. O'DANIEL; comment on the 
very forceful and dynamic speech of 
Donald Nelson last night, in which he 
said, mincing no words, that if we do not 
get down to the job we shall be in slavery. 
Of course, he had in mind what hap- 
pened to great peoples in Europe who did 
not get down to the job—peoples from 
whom many of us stem. 

I shall not indulge in what Donald 
Nelson calls pencil pointing; but dur- 
ing the past few days there have been 
called to my attention a number of in- 
stances indicating in my humble judg- 
ment, that many of those who spend the 
money have not been sensible of their 
duty as trustees. I have in mind one in- 
stance, in connection with the building 
of small boats. Instead of the contracts 
being awarded to the lowest bidders, they 
were awarded to those who were asking 
two or three times the amount of the 
lowest bids. There may be justification 
for such a procedure. I am not arguing 
that point. I am simply saying that I 
think that in this period we should all be 
cognizant of our job as trustees, It is 
the people’s money we are handling; and 
when an agent of the Government buys 
war material for the Government or 
builds cantonments, and dissipates much 
of the money, he is certainly recreant 
to his obligations. 

In the same mail there came another 
letter, which I think is also very whole- 
some. The gist of the letter is that in 
Kenosha, Wis., labor, management, 
and all other groups of the citizens have 
got together. I read a paragraph from 
that letter: 

You will note by the letterhead that this 
committee is composed of Government, labor, 
industry, and the general public, which is a 
true cross-section of a group of citizens 
vitally interested in the welfare of their com- 
munity. 

This committee has been very successful 
in aiding in the settlement of many con- 
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* troversial subjects and conditions which 
would have been a detriment to our com- 
munity, and we can truthfully say that the 
cooperation between Government, labor, in- 
dustry, and the general public has been very 
gratifying and the results have been for the 
best interests of the community as a whole. 
The first intent and purpose of this com- 
Mittee is an all-out effort for defense; 
secondly, community cooperation and under- 
standing; thirdly, alleviation of distress. 


The reason this letter was written is 
embodied in the following language: 


We feel that the purpose and intent of this 
organization should be passed on to our 
Neighbors, government officials, periodicals, 
and other worthy organizations who might 
profit from the experience enjoyed by the 
Kenosha Community Committee. We stand 
ready at all times to lend a willing hand and 
give what help we can to further the intent 
and purpose of this organization. 


Iask unanimous consent that the letter 
which I wrote in reply be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Unrtrep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
March 11, 1942. 
Mr. GEORGE J. FRIEDL, 
Secretary, Kenosha Community 
Committee, Kenosha, Wis. 

Deak FPrrenp: I want to thank you very 
much for your letter of March 4, 1942, in 
which you tell of an organization composed 
of a group of civic-minded citizens, which 
group has for its sole purpose that of creating 
harmony between labor, industry, and the 
public. 

I think that you “have something here” in 
this set-up. In a post-war period under- 
standing and reason and common sense will 
be needed more than anything else in Amer- 
ica. When a man possesses these three 
qualities he is indeed a leader, and America 
needs now and will need even more in the 
future leaders of this type. There are those 
among us who find it to their advantage to 
create class hatred and division We must 
beware of such foiks We have much of real 
value here in this land of ours. We want to 
perpetuate these great human values for our- 
selves and for future generations. And in my 
humble opinion the only way these values 
will be maintained is through the Christian 
understanding of our citizens, “Without 
vision the people perish.” 

May your organization continue to grow 
and benefit your own community and in- 
fluence through its objectives and its bene- 
ficial work the Nation at large. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am very 
much impressed by the contribution of 
children going through a Wisconsin win- 
ter without overshoes. I am also im- 
pressed by the common sense and the 
sense of balance which have come to the 
other community, in which government, 
management, labor, and all other ele- 
ments recognize that they are in the same 
boat. They are willing to forego some of 
their little privileges in order that the 
boat may sail safely through the rapids. 
I trust that this attitude is symptomatic 
of that which will be general throughout 
the Nation. There should be no parti- 
sanship. Labor should sense its oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate to the Nation that 
much of a derogatory nature which has 
been said about it is not true. Manage- 
ment should likewise step into the breach. 
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If each element of society does its part, 
the result will be what Donald Nelson has 
said is so imperatively necessary. 


LABOR DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAR 
EFFORT 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, yesterday 
I called the attention of the Senate to 
the defia t attitude of the president of 
the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad. 
This defiance has persisted, and he has 
refused to consider the agencies of Gov- 
ernment, including the Conciliation 
Service of the Labor Department and 
the Nationa: War Labor Board. Last 
Saturday a representative of the Gov- 
ernment was sent out to confer with him 
and with the railroad brotherhoods. He 
refused to see the representative. 

A telephone call this morning indicates 
that he still maintains his defiant atti- 
tude. The railroad brotherhoods have 
agreed to arbitrate every question. They 
have said that there are things to arbi- 
trate in the agreement which they would 
not ordinarily arbitrate, but that since 
Pearl Harbor they have been willing to 
arbitrate anything and everything. 

The Government is closing in on this 
defiant dictator. I want the country 
and the Senate to know that in this case 
labor has agreed to arbitrate and that 
the -mployer is defiant. 

While I am on that subject, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say that there have been 
three cases of defiance which received the 
consideration of the National War Labor 
Board since a national agreement was 
reached between industry and the work- 
ers to arbitrate their difficulties. One of 
the three cases involved a union at De- 
troit, but within 3 hours, under the influ- 
ence of their leader, the union members 
went back to work. 

The second case of defiance was that 
of the Federated Fishing Boats of New 
England and New York, Inc. That de- 
fiance began prior to February 11. On 
February 11 the National War Labor 
Board issued a public statement, which, 
in part, contains this language: 

The National War Labor Board unani- 
mously decided that the “defiance of the 
Board” by the Federated Fishing Boats of 
New England and New York, Inc., and their 
“obvious lack of appreciation and under- 
standirg of the patriotic obligation which 
they owe America today in keeping war pro- 
duction going” has made it impossible for the 
Board to hold hearings on the merits of their 
dispute with the Atlantic Fishermen’s Union, 
American Federation of Labor 


The attitude of the union is expressed 
in the following language: 

The union will abide for the duration of 
the war by the national understanding that 
all employers and labor organizations shall 
not resort to strikes or lockouts in industries 
essential to the prosecution of the war. 


In this case the employer has yielded, 
and a hearing will be held on this dispute 
tomorrow. 

The third case of defiance, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the case of George P. McNear, 
hard-boiled president of the strike- 
bound Toledo, Peoria & Western Rail- 
road, who continues to refuse even to see 
representatives of the Government, al- 
though the National War Labor Board, 
unanimously, the employees, the public, 
and the labor representatives have ap- 
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pealed to him to do so. I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a re- 
lease by the National War Labor Board 
dated February 24, 1942, and a second re- 
lease dated March 5, 1942. 

There being no objection, the releases 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The National War Labor Board today set 
a hearing for Friday, February 27, on the dis- 
pute between the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Railway, Peoria, Ill., and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 

The hearing, which will be before the full 
board, will be devoted to a discussion of the 
procedure which should be adopted in a final 
disposition of the case on the merits. 

This dispute over wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions has resulted in a strike since 
December 28, affecting 104 employees of this 
railroad, which is the freight belt line by- 
passing Chicago. 


The National War Labor Board today an- 
nounced that, pursuant to the Board’s re- 
quest, the National Mediation Board had 
directed its mediator, John F Murray, to 
proceed to Peoria, Ill., to draw up the arbi- 
tration agreement ordered by the War Labor 
Board in the dispute between the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western Railroad and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Robert F. Cole, secretary of the National 
Mediation Board, sent the following tele- 
gram to George P McNear, Jr., president of 
the railroad; D. B. Robertson, president, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen; and A. F. Whitney, president, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 

“Pursuant to order issued by the National 
War Labor Board under date of February 27, 
1942, in dispute between Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad and its train, engine, and 
yard service employees, represented by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, directing that the parties proceed to 
submit their controversy to arbitration under 
an arbitration agreement as provided in sec- 
tion 8 of the Railway Labor Act, and the 
subsequent request of that Board that the 
Mediation Board effectuate the above-men- 
tioned order, the National Mediation Board, 
under authority vested in it by section 4 of 
the Railway Labor Act, has directed Mediator 
Murray to proceed to Peoria, III. for the pur- 
pose of drawing up the arbitration agree- 
ment ordered by the National War Labor 
Board. Mr. Murray will be at the Jefferson 
Hotel, Peoria, Ill, at 10 a. m. Saturday, 
March 7, 1942, and you are requested to have 
your representative meet with him at the 
time and place herein designated. Please 
advis who will represent you.” 


UNINTERRUPTED WAR PRODUCTION 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, we must re- 
double our efforts in production. I be- 
lieve this can be helped by preventing 
any stoppages in production. This can 
be done by passage of legislation to pre- 
vent lock-outs and strikes. 

It is my belief that what America 
does in the coming months will deter- 
mine our future for centuries. Of course, 
it is true that we are trying to do in a 
few months what the Axis has taken 7 
years to do. Nevertheless, it must be 
done. 

Mr. President, I was opposed to strikes 
and lock-outs in defense industries long 
before the United States was in this 
war. Certainly, if I was opposed to them 
before Pearl Harbor, I am even more op- 
posed now. : 
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For more than 2 years I have urged 
with all my might that production be 
uninterrupted and that we redouble all 
efforts to increase production. 

On June 4, 1940, I said: 

In the interest of our own security the 
United States should redouble its efforts to- 
ward national defense. 

If we should suddenly be 8 into 
war we would double our present efforts. 
Therefore we 8 double our present efforts 
no es 

All 3 manufacturing planes, tanks, 
and guns should be placed on a 24-hour 
schedule. * * 

We should doat as much of the Work 
Projects Administration funds as possible 
* * e to the construction of national de- 
fense projects, such as military highways, air 
bases, underground depots, permanent mili- 
tary barracks, etc. 


Again, Mr. President, on May 15, 1941, 
in a speech on the floor of the Senate, I 
recommended that the 40-hour week be 
suspended. 

I am happy to state that one of the 
large newspapers in Oklahoma has 
finally caught up with my own idea and 
is now putting on a campaign to help 
sell it to me. It has flooded my office 
with telegrams urging that Congress 
carry out the same recommendation 
which I made a year ago. I am glad to 
have its support, 

I quote from my remarks as they ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 15, 1941: 

* +*+ * The President should immedi- 
ately declare a war emergency and urge that 
all industry be placed on a wartime basis. 
The 40-hour week should be relaxed in its 
application to technical workers of whom 
there is a shortage. All industries should be 
placed on a 24-hour basis and 7-day week as 
rapidly as possible The production of peace- 
time luxuries should be reduced to the mini- 
mum. All industries now manufacturing au- 
tomobiles and similar peacetime supplies 
should be turned immediately to the manu- 
facture of planes, tanks, and guns. 

Such a move on the part of the President 
is necessary in order to bring our production 
to its peak. It is now obvious that we cannot 
continue under a business-as-usual psychol- 
ogy and overtake the production of a coun- 
try like Germany, which for 7 years has de- 
voted its entire energies to war production. 


Again, Mr. President, in April of 1941, 
I warned labor against strikes, and urged 
labor to eliminate the labor-leader rack- 
eteers from its ranks. I quote from the 
remarks I made in the Senate at that 
time: 


Mr. President, I say to the laboring man: 
“Clear your own ranks of unpatriotic yay 
bers. Set your house in order. * * 

“When you walk out on a a i at “this 
critical hour you disarm us. * 5 

“No man in the history of tne world has 
ever done more in the same period for the 
laboring man than has Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Surely, laboring man, you must see 
that industrial strife at this time is em- 
barrassing this. great champion of your own 
cause, * * 

“I ask you to submit your cause to the 
proper authorities, but to keep the wheels 
turning. It is for your own cause, your own 
children, and your future.” 


Furthermore, Mr. President, last year, 
in order that my own people in Okla- 
homa might know that I was opposed to 
strikes in defense industries, I made a 
public address in Oklahoma City before 
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the junior chamber of commerce over a 
State-wide radio hook-up. Later that 
same day I addressed a joint session of 
the State legislature at the capitol. 
Both speeches were made without manu- 
script, but on both occasions I made it 
plain that I was opposed to strikes in 
our defense program. Mark you, that 
was before we were in war. 

Furthermore, last fall I addressed the 
chamber of commerce at Pryor, Okla., 
at a luncheon which was attended by 
several hundred people. Again I spoke 
without manuscript. At that time 
strikes were actually holding up pro- 
duction. In that address I made it plain 
that I was opposed to the policy of ap- 
peasement toward Japan, Vichy France, 
and the strike situation. 

Mr. President, I have recounted these 
public commitments on this question in 
order to refresh the minds of those who 
may have forgotten that I was advocat- 
ing suspending the 40-hour week and was 
advocating uninterrupted production 
long before some of my critics had awak- 
ened to the fact that this country was 
in danger. 

Mr. President, several antistrike bills 
are pending before the Senate. I have 
been ready to act on this question ever 
since the House passed one such bill and 
sent it to the Senate. I thought we 
would act on it immediately. I was 
ready then to vote for legislation to pre- 
vent any stoppage in defense production. 
That was before war was declared; and 
I am even more eager now. 

I am not a member of the committee 
which has charge of the antistrike bill, 
but I wish to quote from the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Doxey], who is a 
member: 


Shortly thereafter, on the 7th day of De- 
cember, the tragedy of Pearl Harbor occurred. 

After this treacherous act, we, of course, 
declared war. Then various heads of the 
governmental departments, leaders of capi- 
tal and labor, and the unions, and other 
interested groups, appeared before the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee of the Senate 
and appealed for unity. The various labor 
groups and union representatives assured us 
that we all had one supreme purpose and 
that as to win this war Nothing should be 
done to cause disunity. 

Everyone hoped that the all-important la- 
bor problem would at last be finally solved; 
and we all bent our efforts accordingly. We 
were told that we must not do anything to 
cause disunity; that there was no need of 
any drastic antistrike legislation; that we 
should all spend our time working and coop- 
erating to win this war; and that there cer- 
tainly would be no more strikes. 

So that our committe. did not push, and 
has not pushed antistrike legislation; for we 
were promised by the representatives of both 
capital and labor that all would unite and 
that war production would not be inter- 
rupted for at least the duration of the war. 
Because of these many assurances, the course 
suggested appeared to be the wise, patriotic, 
and proper plan to pursue. 

Let it be remembered that great strides in 
war production have been made. The vast 
majority of labor and capital have united 
and worked to carry out their promises and 
high resolve. But it must also be noted that 
a small percentage of those employed have 
not put forth their every effort to bring 
about all-out production in our defense 
plants and have continued to strike, and in 
this critical hour have . and ham- 
pered our war program. * * 
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Industry, like labor, except in rare cases, 
has been just as patriotic in backing the war 
aims of the Government; but stoppages, 
walk-outs, lay offs, strikes, and interferences 
in our defense plants must stop. 


Mr. President, I wish to state that or- 
ganized labor has kept its pledge of unin- 
terrupted work. There has not been a 
single authorized strike in a war indus- 
try since that pledge was made. 

The strikes and interferences referred 
to by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Doxey] have been the result of a small’ 
percentage. of labor and management 
groups. The big labor organizations 
have not authorized a single strike or 
walk-out since their pledge was given. 
On the other hand, they have increased 
production tremendously and are at this 
hour patriotically doing everything pos- 
sible to speed up production. 

The bona fide labor organizations have 
themselves helped to put an end to the 
small amount of strife which has oc- 
curred since they gave their pledge. 

Mr. President, the thing we are all in- 
terested in is the maximum amount of 
production. We believe that we can get 
that in America by the voluntary work 
of free Americans. . 

Yesterday I called Mr. Donald Nelson 
on the telephone and asked him if it were 
not true that much of our production is 
now ahead of schedule. He said that it 
is. He further said that the big leaders 
in labor and management are not only 
not giving any trouble but are cooperating 
100 percent in production. He did sug- 
gest that there are some small inter- 
ferences down the line. 

Then, again, Mr. Nelson in his splendid 
radio speech last night pointed out to the 
Nation that we can further increase pro- 
duction by placing all shops and indus- 
tries on a 24-hour basis. Mr. Nelson 
made no recommendation for legislation 
to help carry out that purpose; but I am 
here and now asking Mr. Donald Nelson 
to make a recommendation to Congress 
for any law or regulation that will in any 
way help speed up production, and I 
pledge myself to actively support such a 
recommendation. 

Mr. President, I go further than that 
and make the statement that, although 
the different labor bills were temporarily 
laid aside under the belief that they were 
not needed, since the big labor organiza- 
tions had voluntarily agreed that there 
shall be no strikes or lock-outs during the 
war, nevertheless, now that there have 
been some exceptions to this fine pledge 
of loyalty, I believe we should enact such 
legislation at once. 

Furthermore, I believe that racketeer- 
ing should be prevented. It is not right 
for Americans to have to pay for the 
privilege of working. I have heard that 
exorbitant fees have been charged before 
workers could get employment. If this 
is true, it should be stopped at once. 
The industrial profiteer and the labor 
racketeer must both be eliminated. 

This is an industrial war, and we can- 
not tolerate any disloyalty in produc- 
tion any more than we can on the 
battlefield. There is no time for lock- 
outs and strikes. They must stop. The 
wheels of industry must be kept turning; 
production must be uninterrupted, as 
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our President has said. To that end, I 
pledge my active support. 

Mr. President, for us to do less than 
our utmost to guarantee uninterrupted 
production of weapons is to fail the sol- 
diers who are now fighting so gallantly 
for our liberty in the foxholes of Bataan. 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 220), which is 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the case of WILLIAM LANGER 
does not fall within the constitutional pro- 
visions for expulsion or any punishment by 
two-thirds vote, because Senator LANGER is 
neither charged with nor proven to have com- 
mitted disorderly behavior during his mem- 
bership in the Senate. 

Resolved, That WILLIAM LANGER is not en- 
titled to be a Senator of the United States 
from the State of North Dakota. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, yesterday 
when the Senate took a recess until today 
the Senator from Illinois was discussing 
the last charge in the report submitted 
by the majority of the committee, which 
charge involves the bond and real-estate 
transaction between Senator Langer and 
Mr. Brewer and Mr. Brunk. However, 
before going further into the details of 
that charge of moral turpitude, I desire 
to refer back to some questions which 
were asked yesterday by certain Mem- 
bers of the Senate as to matters with 
which the Senator from Ilinois was not 
completely familiar at that time. One 
of the questions discussed throughout 
yesterday’s debate was the contract made 
and entered into on ‘he 27th day of 
May 1937, between Thomas V. Sullivan, 
of Chicago, and WILLIAM Lancer, of 
Bismarck, N. Dak. The majority re- 
port contained only a portion of that 
contract. It is not the intention of the 
committee to keep any of the evidence 
from Members of the Senate. However, 
there are some 4,600 pages of evidence 
in the transcript taken by the irvesti- 
gators, and some seven or eight hundred 
pages taken in the public hearings be- 
fore the committee as a whole. In view 
of the fact that the contract seems to be 
of some importance, and is not long, I 
ask unanimous consent that the clerk 
read the contract to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the clerk will read as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

[Langer Exhibit 118] 
AGREEMENT 

This agreement made and entered into this 
27th day of May, 1937, by and between Thomas 
V. Sullivan, of Chicago, II., party of the first 
part, and WILLIAM LANGER, of Bismarck, 
N. Dak., party of the second part. 

Whereas the party of the second part is 
the owner and in possession of 500 shares of 
stock of the Land Finance Co., a North Da- 
kota corporation, and is desirous of selling the 
same and the party of the first part is de- 
sirous of purchasing the same. 

Now therefore, in consideration of the sum 
of $25,000 the party of the second part agrees 
to transfer and deliver to the party of the first 
part 500 shares of said stock and the party of 
the first part agrees to pay the sum of $25,000 
for said stock, being par, plus accrued inter- 
est. The payment of $5,000 on said stock is 
hereby acknowledged and the balance is to be 
paid at periods not to exceed 6 months each, 
in equal installments of $5,000. 
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In testimony whereof both parties have set 
their hands and seals this 27th day of May, 
1937. 

THOMAS V. SULLIVAN, 
WILLIAM LANGER. 


Mr. LUCAS. I should like to have it 
noted that the agreement, which has just 
been read, is an exhibit of Senator Lancer 
in the committee’s record. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stewart in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Michigan? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There is one 
phase of this particular transaction 
which I should like to straighten out in 
my mind, if Ican. What is the date of 
this contract? 

Mr, LUCAS. May 27, 1937. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What is the date 
when the claim was filed against the 
Mexican Government? 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not sure about 
that, but I believe it was sometime after 
the date of the contract. Is not that cor- 
rect, I will ask Senator LANGER? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think it is 
rather important. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thought the Senator 
from North Dakota knew about it, but it 
appears he does not care to answer. I 
shall obtain the information and discuss 
it later. I will say it s an important 
matter, because it is very apparent, if 
the claim was filed after the contract, 
that they must have thought that there 
was very little value in the Mexican land 
stock in Mexico. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I desire to be 
quite irank about my point of view in 
connection with it. My recollection was 
that the date of filing the Mexican claim 
was approximately in this same calendar 
area, which would indicate, if I am cor- 
rect, that the only value to the stock at 
the time it was sold was not the value 
of the property but the value of the 
claim against the Mexican Government. 

Mr, LUCAS. I think Sullivan’s testi- 
mony offers some information on that 
point, and I shall go into that a little later. 

Mr. VANDENBERG Very well. Then 
I should like to have the Senator in con- 
nection with it when he gets around to it 
advise me whether the Mexican claims 
filed in respect to this property is a part 
of the Mexican claims which were re- 
cently settled on the basis of $15,000,000 
total for $375.000,000 worth of claims. I 
want to know was this a part of that 
settlement. 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall ascertain that. 
On what percentage, may I ask the Sena- 
tor. was the settlement made on the basis 
of a dollar? 

Mr. VANDENBERG It is a lump-sum 
settlement, and it still remains to be de- 
termined who will get any part of the 
$15,000,000; but there are only $15,000,000 
available of $375,000,000 claimed. 

Mr. LUCAS. It would be about 4 per- 
cent, would it not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad the Senator 
brought out that point, because it is im- 
portant, in view of the fact that the Sen- 
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ator from North Dakota indicated yes- 
terday that he would, when the time 
comes, show that this land was worth all 
that was paid, and more than the claim 
which was put in for it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG The answers to 
questions I submitted to the Senator 
would finally settle for me the question of 
whether or not this was a valid trans- 
action for value received. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think it is a very im- 
portant question, and I shall go into it 
before I finish my argument. 

Mr. President, I go back to yesterday’s 
discussion in the Senate with respect to 
the question the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER! asked in regard 
to the assessed vaiuation placed upon 
railroad property ir, North Dakota for the 
years previous and subsequent to 1937 and 
1938, when Senator Lancer was Governor 
of the State. 

I think the majority report dealt only 
with 1937 and 1938. The Senator from 
Montana thought it important, and so, 
for his benefit, I shall read into the 
Recorp the figures showing the yearly 
assessed valuation of the Great Northern 
Railway Co., beginning with the year 
1930. $ . 

The assessed valuation in 1930 was 
$83,294,688; in 1931 it was $82,999,997; 
in 1932 it was $78,850,024; in 1933 it was 
$78,832,888; in 1934 it was $70,859,259; 
in 1935 it was $71,581,360; in 1936 it was 
$70,760,060; in 1937 it was $63,779,715; 
in 1938 it was $60,480,648; and in 1939 it 
was $61,052,793. 

In 1940 there was a further increase 
over the $61,052,793 assessed in 1939. Mr. 
Smith, the investigator, is out for the 
moment, and I cannot give the exact 
figures, but I have stated the total assessed 
valuation laid down both by the courts 
in the earlier days of North Dakota, 
when they had the responsibility for mak- 
ing the assessment, and later on by the 
board of equalization which took over 
that work in 1937 under the laws passed 
by the Legislature of North Dakota. 

If there are any questions on this point 
I should be glad to answer them at this 
time. 

I have been reading from LANGER’S ex- 
hibit 114. 

Mr. President, some question has been 
raised as to the testimony given by Sen- 
ator Lancer and Mr. Gray, the commis- 
sioner of North Dakota at that time, with 
respect to the total amount of reduction 
in taxes in 1938 as a result of the reduc- 
tion in the total assessed valuation of 
some $3,000,000. I should like to read 
from Lancer exhibit 115, which is the 
proceedings of the State Board of Equali- 
zation of North Dakota for 1938. I read 
from page 82. There is set forth a long 
whereas, which I shall not read, and get- 
ting down to the resolving part, it reads: 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That, according to its best judg- 
ment, this board does hereby ascertain and 
fix the actual value, for assessment pur- 
poses, of the franchise and operating prop- 
erty, consisting of roadway, roadbed, rails, 
and rolling stock of each of the several rail- 
road companies within the State of North 
Dakota at the aggregate amount shown in 
the following schedule, and each of said 
railroad companies be, and is hereby, assessed 
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for the year 1938 at the amount appearing 
opposite its name, 
Great Northern Railway Co., $60,480,648.51. 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., $40,179,234.33. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway Co., $8,179,650.81. 


This resolution was offered by Mr. 
Hagan, who moved its adoption, which 
motion was seconded by Mr. Owen. 

After that was disposed of— 


It was then moved by Mr Gray, seconded 
by Mrs. Baker, to amend Mr Hagan's motion 
to accept the computed figures in the case 
of the Great Northern Railway Co. and raise 
the computed figures in the case of the 
Northern Pacific $4,000,000; lower the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway 
Co. from $8,179,650.81 to $7,179,650.81; lower 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railway Co. from $4,469,308.44 to $4,269,- 
308.48— 


And so forth. In other words, the mo- 
tion was made by Mr. Gray that the tax 
assessment on the Great Northern, in the 
sum of $60,000,000, and the tax assess- 
ment on the Northern Pacific, in the sum 
of $40,000,000, be increased $4,000,000 
each. 


Upon roll call on the amendment Governor 
Langer voted “no”; Berta E. Baker voted 
“aye”; John Gray voted “aye”; John Hagan 
voted “no”; Owen T. Owen voted “no.” 
Amendment declared lost. 


The testimony of John Gray was taken 
by investigators on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, and 
this is what he said: 


Mr. SMITH. Give your name and address 
for the record. 

Mr. Gray. My name is John Gray. Address, 
Bismarck. 

Mr. SmiTH. And you are at present tax 
commissioner? 

Mr. Gray. I am tax commissioner at the 
present time. 

Mr. SmrrH. Were you tax commissioner in 
1937 and 1938? 

Mr. Gray. I was State treasurer. 

Mr. SMITH. State treasurer? 

Mr. Gray. I was a member of the board of 
equalization. 

Mr. SmirH (to the reporter). Will you mark 
this document “Exhibit 1-B” as of this date? 


Whereupon the document was marked. 


Mr. SmirH. Mr. Gray, I show you a docu- 
ment consisting of three pages, a document 
entitled “Railway Taxes” taken from an of- 
ficial report made by Attorney Clyde Duffy 
and ask you to state whether or not that is 
a brief statement of the facts with which you 
are familiar. 

Mr. Gray. Yes. At least that first page is 
all right. I see nothing wrong with that. 

The second page, I didn’t know that T. V. 
Sullivan was employed in 1937. First time 
I ever heard of it. 

Mr. SMITH. You didn’t know that at the 
time? 

Mr. Gray. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. SaiTH. And when was it first brought 
to your attention that Mr. Sullivan had any 
connection with the matter? 

Mr. Gray. That would be some time in the 
fall of 1938 when we were fighting about the 
38 assessments. z 

Mr. SmrrH. What information reached you 
later that indicated that Mr. Sullivan had 
been engaged for the railroad? 

Mr. Gray. Well, in the railroad report to 
the Railroad Commission showing the 
amount paid him as special counsel which 
is indicated in this statement I have here 
before me. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Thomas V. Sullivan not 
having appeared before your equalization 
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board and not having called on you per- 
sonally as one of the members of the equal- 
ization board, you were not aware that he 
was in the case and had no notice in the 
record in the proceedings before your body 
that he was of counsel; is that true? 

Mr. Gray. There is no record of his appear- 
ing in that connection at all in the report 
of the State board of equalization. No 
record. 

Mr. SmirH. In the statement contained in 
the last half, the last part of the second 
paragraph, to wit: “On August 26, 1938, the 
board, then consisting of Langer, Baker, 
Hagan, Gray, and Owen, reduced the valua- 
tion to $60,480,648.51.” 

And the next sentence, “Gray and Baker 
voted to increase the valuation by $4,000,000, 
but such motion was rejected by Langer, 
Hagan, and Owen.” 

Do you recall that that is a correct state- 
ment or not? 

Mr. Gray, That is substantially correct. 

Mr. SMITH. Then, on page 83 of the report 
of the Board of Equalization of the State of 
North Dakota for the year 1938, where you 
are quoted as saying, “I would like to ex- 
plain my vote on this amendment because 
the valuations according to my idea have not 
been established on a scientific basis nor have 
the computations of the tax department been 
followed”; is a correct statement of the 
position that you took on that occasion? 

Mr. Gray. That is a correct statement. 

Mr. Smirx. Now, could you state whether 
this action taken in August of 1938 resulted 
in a substantial reduction or increase of rail- 
way taxes in North Dakota? 

Mr. Gray. Approximately $150,000 reduc- 
tion in the taxes. 

Mr. Smiru. Now, since that, 1938, what has 
it been in even millions, the assessment for 
the Great Northern for 1939 and ’40? 

Mr. Gray In ‘38 it was $60,480,648.51. 

Mr. Situ. This action you took in 1938 
was on 1937 valuation? 

Mr. Gray. No; we fixed each year for the 
current year. 

Mr. SmirH. For the current year, not for 
the past year? 

Mr. Gray. No; we set it for the current 
tax year. 

In 1938 we set it for the 1938 tax set-up 
payable in the next year. 

Mr. SMITH. In 1939 you fixed the valuation 
at what figure? 

Mr. Gray. $61,052,793. 

Mr. Smirn. In 1940? A 

Mr. GRAY. In 1940 we increased it to 
$62,652,912. 

Mr. SmiruH. Is that approximately what the 
court had fixed in the last Federal suit that 
had been maintained? 

Mr. Gray. It is a little below that. 

Mr. SmirH. Very little below it. And the 
current year? 

Mr. Gray. For this year, $63,278,204. 

Mr. SMITH. Was Tom V. Sullivan, of chi- 
cago, known to your equalization board as an 
authority in railway tax matters? 

Mr. Gray. I have served on the board and 
attended practically every meeting beginning 
with 1933 and have never seen or heard of 
T. V Sullivan in any action before the board 
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Mr. SMITH. Are you more or less acquainted 
with the attorneys who specialized in public- 
utility tax matters in this area? 

Mr. Gray. Only as they appear before the 
board with briefs, arguments. 

Mr. SmirH. You have defended and been 
a witness and one of the respondents in 
suits in the United States court and in the 
circuit court of appeals of this circuit from 
time to time, have you, Mr. Gray? 

Mr. Gray. I have not. 

I have attended several sessions, and I have 
never seen Tom Sullivan in court. 

Mr. SMITH. And you, then, you don’t, of 
your own knowledge, know of Mr. Sullivan 
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in connection with tax litigation by public- 
service railway companies? 

Mr. Gray. I do not. 

Mr. SMITH. I think that is all, unless you 
think of something that would serve to en- 
lighten the committee about this. 


Mr President, the testimony of Gray 
with respect to the $150,000 is in dispute 
here, and undoubtedly the dispute arises 
out of the fact that the $150,000, as com- 
puted by Mr. Gray upon this important 
matter, was computed upon the basis of 
what the situation would have been had 
his motion prevailed, and the $4,000,000 
increase attached to the assessment made 
the board of equalization—that the total 
amount would have been in the neighbor- 
hood of $150,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator re- 
ferred to some of these assessments hav- 
ing been ventilated before the courts. 
Does the Senator know whether or not 
this additional assessment, which was 
made over the protest, as I understand, 
of Senator LANGER, was affirmed by the 
court? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; it is my understand- 
ing that the Legislature of North Dakota 
in 1937 passed a law whereby the matter 
was taken completely out of the hands 
of the Federal court, and the assessment 
made by the board of equalization was 
final. But up to that time it had been 
a matter for determination by the Fed- 
eral courts. They had had a tremendous 
amount of trouble with it in the past, so 
the legislature took it over. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How many members 
were there voting? 

Mr. LUCAS. Five members. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Three against 
and 
Mr. LUCAS Three against the 


amendment offered by Mr. Gray and two 
supporting his amendment. There were 
only five members of the board of equali- 
zation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Gray motion 
lost out? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct; the Gray 
motion lost. In view of the fact that 
Gray made an explanation of his vote, 
which I have read into the Recorp, I 
shall return to that matter later. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator 
answer one more question? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I have under- 
stood, Gray was then treasurer. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; John Gray .was 
State treasurer. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Was that an elective 
office? 

Mr. LUCAS. I rather think it was. I 
am not positive. William Langer was 
Governor, Birdie E. Baker was State audi- 
tor, John Gray was State treasurer, John 
Hagan was commissioner, and John Owen 
was secretary of the State board of 
equalization. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have been reading 
somewhere, whether in the report of the 
committee or in the printed evidence, 
something which led me to believe that 
Gray was elected as tax assessor, or com- 
missioner. Was that during the term of 
Mr, LANGER, or afterward? 
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Mr. LUCAS. In 19382 

Mr. ELLENDER. In 1938. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is possibly true. 

y Mr. ELLENDER. Does the record 
show what Mr. Gray did in order to in- 
jcrease these assessments to what he 
thought they should have been? The 
Senator pointed out that Mr. Gray at- 
tempted to raise the assessment of the 
jtaxpayer in question $4,000,000. Mr, 
Gray lost out in that attempt. Was there 
any other effort made by him after he 
became tax commissioner to increase 
that assessment in accord with his pre- 
vious views. 

Mr. LUCAS. He could not do that. I 
do not believe he had the power to do so 
after the board of equalization passed 
upon the matter. 

Mr. SLLENDER. No; I mean the next 
year after he was elected commissioner. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; it was increased 
each year after that, and even increased 
this year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. To what extent? 

Mr. LUCAS. I read that a moment 
ago. I think the Senator has it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wonder if the 
amount of increase was in accord with 
Mr. Gray’s proposal for increase? Here 
is the tax commissioner’s report. Will 
the Senator indicate from that report 
the extent to which the assessment was 
actually raised from 1937 to 1938, and 
how that compared with the amount of 
increase which Mr. Gray attempted to 
make? 

Mr. LUCAS. I can only read from 
exhibit 114, which shows that the assess- 
ment was raised from $60,480,000 in 1938, 
to $61,052,793 in 1939. Ido not have the 
proceedings before me. Under the law 
Gray, of course, was still simply a mem- 
ber of that commission. I do not think 
the record shows what he tried to do. 
It may show, but I do not know. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the record 
shows that the assessment was not in- 
creased to the extent that Mr. Gray ad- 
vocated? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; the assessment was 
not increased in 1938 to the extent he 
advocated, because he was outvoted in 
the commission. Whether he was out- 
voted in the following year I do not know. 
I do not think the record shows in this 
case. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the Senator 
read tnat in 1939, after Gray had become 
tax commissioner, the commission in- 
creased the valuation for tax purposes 
of the Great Northern Railroad less than 
$1,000,000—that is, I refer to the 1939 
valuation over the 1938 valuation. 

Mr, LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then in 1940 it was 
increased again, as the Senator read the 
figures? 

Mr. LUCAS. It was increased about 
-$1,600,000 the next year. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. And then in 
1941 it was again increased? 

Mr.LUCAS. Yes. It went from $62,- 
600,000 in 1940 to $63,300,000 in 1941, 
about $700,000. 

Mr. MURDOCK. About $700,000. So 
under the supervision of the State tax 
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commissioner, Mr. Gray, who wanted to 
raise the valuation $4,000,000 in 1938, it 
has not been raised that high in the year 
1941? Is that correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, we cannot say 
“ander the supervision of Mr. Gray,” 
because he is still simply one member of 
the board of five. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But he is the State 
tax commissioner. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; but as I read a 
moment ago, he is a member of a board of 
five which fixes the valuation, and he has 
only one vote. Whether he was outvoted 
each year, or what his position was, I 
do not think the record shows. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Unless I am mis- 
taken, as State tax commissioner he 
really should have, and I believe under 
the statute he has a little more prestige 
than simply an ordinary member of the 
commission? 

Mr. LUCAS. Well, I was chairman of 
my State tax commission for several 
years, and I was cutvoted occasionally. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is hard for me 
to believe. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iwas. 

Mr. MURDOCK. During those years, 
of course, 1939, 1940, and 1941, Governor 
LANGER was not on the commission. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; he was not officially 
connected with it at all. So far as Gov- 
ernor LANGER was concerned, he had close 
friends on the commission, but he had 
no official connection with it. . 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can the Senator tell 
us whether any of these commissioners, 
that is, the five men who voted on these 
tax questions, were appointed by Gover- 
nor LANGER, or were they all elected offi- 
cials? 

Mr. LUCAS. Of that I am not sure. I 
think perhaps one was appointed by Gov- 
ernor LANGER. That was the tax com- 
missioner and secretary to the board of 
equalization, who was Owen T. Owen. 
I think that is true. If it is not true, 
Senator Lancer can, from his knowledge, 
correct it. I think that is what the rec- 
ords show. 

Mr. President, statements were made 
here yesterday that the Senator from 
Illinois was not producing enough evi- 
dence for the benefit of the Senate. It 
was the hope of the committee which 
drew the majority report, that we might 
be able to annotate and abstract the evi- 
dence in such a way that we would not 
need 2 weeks or more of the Senate's time 
by introduction of evidence. Far be it 
from the Senator from Illinois—I do 
not see my friend the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Brown] here—far be it from 
the Senator from Illinois to withhold 
anything from the record that ought to 
go in, and if the Senate desires a great 
deal more evidence, of course, I shall ask 
for unanimous consent to have the clerk 
read a large amount of this testimony 
into the RECORD, 

However, I do not want to do that, 
and I do not think it is fair to the Senate 
to do so. I do not want to encumber 
the Recorp with a great deal of this testi- 
mony. I will say now, however, for the 
benefit of the Senate, that anyone who 
wants to read all the testimony of 
Thomas Sullivan in connection with the 
entire transaction, part of which is given 
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in the majority report, can find it in 
Book VIII. Testimony taken in re: 
Protest to the seating of WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senator from North Dakota. From Au- 
gust 19, 1941, to August 22, 1941. 

If any Senator wants to take the time 
to peruse these lengthy exhibits, the in- 
vestigator, Mr. Smith, will be glad to 
meet with him at any time and make 
available any exhibit or any document 
we have in our possession. It certainly 
is not the intention of the committee to 
withhold anything from the Senate with 
respect to this matter. 

Unless there is a question that some 
Senator desires to ask about the testi- 
mony of Thomas Sullivan 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the Senator 
be able to point out any evidence in the 
Sullivan testimony that would indicate 
that this contract was entered into under 
suspicious circumstances, or that it was 
not done in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, or that there was something myste- 
rious connected with it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Since the Senator asked 
for this testimony I shall read a part of 
it. On page 3964 of this testimony Mr. 
Sullivan was discussing his race for at- 
torney general in 1920 on the Nonparti- 
san League ticket in the State of Minne- 
sota. He said: 

I ran for attorney general. I came within 
537 votes of being elected. He was defeated 
in 1924. I again ran for attorney general 
with Olson, Floyd, but Olson was then run- 
ning as a—the Farm Labor Party had been 
organized in the meantime It was no longer 
the Nonpartisan League It was the Farm 
Labor Party. I ran with Olson on the Farm 
Labor ticket as a candidate for attorney 
general, 

In the meantime I had handled this rail- 
road strike. I knew every Official of the 
Great Northern personally, and they had— 
they knew of my political background. I 
knew that, to tell you frankly, I knew why I 
was being retained, if at all, because of all 
those political connections that I had. 


That is what Sullivan told the inves- 
tigators, and his statements may be 
found on pages 3964 and 3965 of the 
testimony. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was back in 
1920? 

Mr. LUCAS. No. I will say to the 
Senator from Louisiana that Sullivan 
was testifying here as to why he was 
retained by the Great Northern Railroad. 
He was giving his complete background, 
as one who had represented farm organi- 
zations and labor unions up through that 
section of the country. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand now. 

Mr. LUCAS. He said that as the re- 
sult of his relationship with the farm 
organizations and labor unions all the 
railroad heads knew who he was, and 
he frankly said that the only reason he 
was retained was the political connec- 
tions he had. 

Referring to the question the Senator 
asked a moment ago, I will read what Mr. 
Sullivan said about that. 

On page 3984 of the testimony in vol- 
ume 8 the following colloquy took place 
aad the investigator and Mr. Sul- 

van: 
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Question, de you at present the owner 
of any Mexican land stock? 

Answer. Well, as far as Mexican land. It 
is the Land Finance Co., it is a North Dakota 
company but they own Mexican lands. 

Question. How many shares of stock do 
you own? 

Answer. $25,000 worth. 

Question. When did you acquire that 
stock? 

Answer. Oh, well, it may be either the 
latter part of 1937 or the early part of 1938. 
I think it was the latter part of 1937. Maybe 
somewhere after the middle of the year 1937. 

Question. From whom did you purchase 
your stock? 

Answer. From Senator LANGER, 

Question. And how much did you pay for 
it? 

Answer. $25,000. May I interpose? 

Question. Surely. 

Answer. That company was organized 
many years ago, long before I knew them, 
but Congressman Lemke and Senator LANGER 
and a number of North Dakota men put in 
quite a lot of money into it. 

My wife was secretary to Congressman 
Lemke, that is where I met her She was 
secretary to Congressman Lemke when I was 
with the Nonpartisan League, when there 
was a board of three directors who ran the 
Nonpartisan League 

Congressman Lemke was one of them and 
she handled all the correspondence. I think 

she knew more about the Mexican land deal 
than any of them in the group aside from 
Lemke because during all those years she 
handled them 

I know all about them and Congressman 
Lemke had several times suggested to me 
making investments in that company and 
I never wanted to because of the uncertainty 
of it, but after the Mexican Government 
took over 80,000 acres of that land, what they 
call expropriation. and being somewhat 
familiar with the Roosevelt administration's 
attitude toward South American countries 
and to Mexico, I was completely sold on the 
idea that there would be an adjustment of 
this expropriated land, especially if you lined 
up with the oil companies on that side of the 
Toad. 


This relates to what the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] was inquir- 
ing about a while ago. 


When Lemke was, or when Senator LANGER 
was in the office, not in this office but in our 
office upstairs, one time, why, he was talking 
to me, and he and Lemke had broken. they 
were very bitter opponents. I told Mr. Smith 
before you came in that that is one State 
where you can find out all the bad things 
about your opponents on either side. 

When the Loan Act was over there, Lemke 
borrowed money from the State to build a 
house, just like the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration is at the present time. It wasn't an 
elaborate home—I think $9,500, as I recall 
it—just a modest middle-class home 

the State fair at Grand Forks they 
had a big bus traveling from the fair with 
a great big sign on it, Free ride to Fargo 
to see the mansion that Bill Lemke had built 
with the taxpayers’ money.” And so you see, 
you get the idea. Some of the fellows got 
together and raised the money to pay this off 
to take it out of the campaign but very few 
ever made the trip. It is a long ways from 
Fargo to Grand Forks. Very few ever made 
the trip, but the idea was to get it into the 
campaign. 

It is a typical campaign up there. 

Well, anyway, my wife knew all about this 
company, and he was busily berating Lemke. 
Iam very friendly to Lemke. That is one of 
the reasons that Lancer got no help from 
me in 1940. He ran against Frazier in the 
primary, and I certainly wouldn’t do any- 
thing to injure Frazier, and I told him so. 
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I was nelpi g Frazier, and I am glad to have 
this opportunity under oath to say I didn't 
give one penny or make one speech in that 
campaign, though I didn’t do anything to 
injure Frazier, who has been my friend for 
25 years and always did anything he could do 
to support me when I would run; issued 
statements for me, allowed his picture to 
be used in the farm districts because he was 
one of the authors of the Frazier-Lemke bill. 
Lemke did the same thing when I ran here— 
allowed his picture to be used in the leading 
farm paper here and agreed to campaign for 
me. And so I wouldn’t, nobody could have 
induced me to, do anything against Frazier 
and Lemke. 

Then Lancer and I were in a good-natured 
dispute, and I told him that they ought to get 
together, they belonged on the same side, 
and when Lemke, when he was attorney gen- 
eral and Frazier was Governor—Lemke was 
attorney general and John Hagen was com- 
missioner of agriculture and labor and that 
constituted the industrial commission in 
North Dakota, who have control of the State 
mill and elevator, the State bank, and all of 
the institutions, and the opponent in those 
days was the I V. A., the Independent Voters 
Alliance, and they were the fellows that were 
instigating the feud between them; they were 
fellows who were always natural opponents. 

But anyway I started dickering with him 
and I said 1 will buy some of that stock I 
will buy it. I made a deal with him and 


afterward I was going to pay him over a. 


period of 4 or 5 years and I thought the thing 
would be adjusted before that, and afterward 
he gave me a reduction and I think it was 
$1,000, or maybe $750, to pay him because 
he had some mortgages or something due 
that he wanted to pay and I paid him. I 
still think it is a good deal, a dandy deal. 

By Mr. Hoop: 

Question Have you ever had a chance to 
buy 

Answer No; nobody ever offered me any. I 
think I would buy some if I got a chance. 
But now with these claims, all the negotia- 
tions have been with the Mexican Govern- 
ment; you know the claims are all on file; all 
the claims are on file and there are people 
who wouldn’t sell them unless they were 
pushed for money, needed money. I even let 
go of some American Telephone & Telegraph 
stock when 1 needed money. 

Question. How long ago was it that this 
land was expropriated? 

Answer. Well, it has been—was before that 
oil expropriation. It was before that. This 
is agricultural land. I have got the abstract 
and maps and leases—all that kind of stuff. 
It was before that. 

Question. About 1919? 

Answer. Oh, it was later than that. It is 
later than that. I may be wrong. All the 
negotiations with the South American coun- 
tries and because of the salability and be- 
cause of the better relationship between the 
governments that these things are going to 
be filed I was gambling on it, but if it does 
I will get many times what I invested because 
I got one-twelfth of that stock. 

Question. Did you buy all Mr. Lancer had? 

Answer. I didn’t. I only bought half. 

Question. Did you ever contact Mr. Lemke, 
the president of this company? 

Answer. Oh, yes. He is president of the 
company and he is trustee of the land, and 
as trustee he is the one that has to file— 
file the land all in his name as trustee. 

Question. Did you ever talk to him about 
the value of this stock? 

Answer. Many times. He always told me 
it is very valuable, and my wife thinks the 
same thing, so it is one investment I made 
with her approval. 

Question. Has the claim ever been acted 
upon? 

Answer. So far as I know, it is all in nego- 
tiation between the State Department and 
the Mexican Government, 
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That provides the information asked 
for by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG], with the exception of his 
question as to whether or not this land 
is actually included within the lands upon 
which the Claims Committee passed. I 
presume it must be. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am not quite 
clear with respect to the inference in Sul- 
livan’s statement as to the implication he 
drew from the Roosevelt policies toward 
Mexico. Did he say that because of the 
Roosevelt policies toward Mexico he 
thought this claim was worth more, or 
thought it was worth less? 

Mr. LUCAS. He did not say how much 
he thought he would be paid for it, but 
that he did think it was a good invest- 
ment because of the good-neighbor pol- 
icy toward the southern countries. 

Mr. VANDENBERG So all he bought 
was an interest in a claim against the 
1 Government for expropriated 
and. . 

Mr. LUCAS. That is exactly correct, 
according to his own statement. I cannot 
draw any other conclusion. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is it possible to 
determine whether or not this claim is 
part of the total of $350,000,000 worth of 
claims which we have settled for $15,- 
000,000? 

Mr LUCAS. I will have that question 
investigated, and later call it to the at- 
tention of the Senator. In view of Sul- 
livan's statement, I am of the opinion 
that it must be. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the Senator for referring to that 
part of the testimony. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Fartanp in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. After the Mexican 
Government took the land which it took 
out of the tract which this stock repre- 
sented, there were still about half a mil- 
lion acres of land left, were there not? 

Mr. LUCAS. I cannot answer that 
question. Idonot know. Does the Sen- 
ator mean that there are half a million 
acres left which have not been expropri- 
ated by the Mexican Government? 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. LUCAS. I could not tell the Sen- 
ator. Apparently Sullivan did not buy 
the stock on that theory From his tes- 
timony I judge that he bought it on the 
theory that all the land would be ex- 
propriated. He had $25,000 involved in 
it; and from his testimony he expected 
that all the land would be expropriated. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think it is im- 
portant also to know definitely whether 
or not there is anything behind this 
stock besides expropriated land. 

Mr. LUCAS. There was some testi- 
mony that on the several thousand acres 
of land which were involved there were 
cattle and various other types of per- 
sonal property. I take it it was all ex- 
propriated at the same time the land 
was. I may be mistaken about that. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator will 
yield, I think the record will disclose 
without question that the company still 
maintains on the land the same care- 
taker whom it has maintained ever since 
the venture began. 

Mr. LUCAS. That may be. 

Mr. MURDOCK. My recollection of 
the record is that there is a very consid- 
erable acreage left. I think the fact 
that the company still maintains and 
pays a caretaker would indicate that it 
has some land left. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not think there is 
any record to show that the company 
itself is paying the caretaker. 
ae MURDOCK. Ido not know about 

t. 

Mr. LUCAS. The caretaker is down 
there “on his own.” 

Mr.-MURDOCK. Perhaps he is taking 
a chance on getting his compensation 
out of the land which is left. 

Mr. LUCAS. No dividends have been 
paid. As I understand, there have not 
been very many recent meetings of the 
organization. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not think there 
is a record of any dividends. 

Mr. LUCAS. The concern is practi- 
cally defunct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr, ELLENDER. In connection with 
the value of the stock, Mr. Sullivan often 
mentionec his wife, as well as a Mr. 
Lemke. I am wondering if the commit- 
tee or the investigators interrogated Mr. 
Lemke, Mrs. Sullivan, or anyone else with 
respect to the value of the stock? 

Mr. LUCAS. We have Lemke’s testi- 
mony. Lemke testified that the stock 
had no value at all, althouch. so far as 
the Mexican claim was concerned, he 
signed his name to an affidavit to the ef- 
fect that it was worth some $900,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What was the date 
of that affidavit? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know. Former 
Senator Frazier also testified, and, as I 
recall, a man by the name of Vine also 
testified. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Was the affidavit 
made after Lemke and Lancer were in 
disagreement? 

Mr. LUCAS. It was made while the 
investigators were in North Dakota last 
year. 

Mr. President, any Senator who desires 
to read Senator LaNncer’s testimony on 
this very question can find it at pages 
549 to 602 of the hearings; I think those 
page numbers are approximately correct. 

Insofar as the evidence is concerned, 
insofar as the facts are concerned, we 
now have the Sullivan facts anc we have 
the Gray facts in reference to the facts 
given by Senator Lancer himself in con- 
nection with the matter; and, with re- 
spect to what Lemke said regarding the 
matter, if it is desired that I read his re- 
marks into the Recorp, I shall do so. 

I do know in a general way that Lemke 
said the stock was worthless, that former 
Senator Frazier said it was worthless, 
and that another gentleman, a man by 
the name of Vine, I think, who was a 
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stockholder, said that the stock was 
worthless; he said that in his testimony. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Smatuers in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gillette O'Mahoney 
Austin Glass Overton 
Bailey Green Pepper 

Guffey Radcliffe 
Barbour Gurney Reed 
Barkley Hayden Reynolds 
Bilbo Herring er 
Bone Hill Russell 
Brewster Holman Schwartz 
Brown Hughes Shipstead 
Bulow Johnson, Calif. Smathers 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Butler La Follette Spencer 
Byrd er Stewart 
Capper Taft 
Caraway Lucas ‘Thomas, Idaho 
Chandler McFarland Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Clark, Idaho McNary Tobey 
Clark, Mo Maloney Tunnell 
Connally Maybank Tydings 
Danaher Mead Vandenberg 
Davis Millikin Van Nuys 
Doxey Murdock Wheeler 
Ellender Murray White 
George Nye Wiley 
Gerry O'Daniel Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
one Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I rise 
to ask for some information of the Sen- 
ator in charge of the report. I infer 
from what has transpired this morning 
that a good deal of the evidenc. in con- 
nection with this case has not been 
printed? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is true, other than 
in the original documents which were 
obtained by the investigators in the be- 
ginning. Those documents were de- 
posited in the hands of the clerk of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections; 
the investigators were in the committee 
room, and it was the privilege of anyone 
who desired to do so to examine them at 
any time. Insofar as the public hearings 
are concerned, they have been printed. 

Mr.OVERTON. Those were the hear- 
ings conducted here at the Capitol by the 
subcommittee? : 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. Ther 
were about 4,600 pages of the testimony 
taken by the investigators in North 
Dakota. 

Mr. OVERTON. I should like to ask a 
further question. Is the report of the 
committee based on any facts that were 
brought out by the investigators in the 
4.600 pages of unprinted testimony? 

Mr. LUCAS. I read a moment ago, for 
instance, the testimony of Thomas Sulli- 
van. That testimony was taken by the 
investigators in Chicago. Thomas Sulli- 
van did not appear before the committee. 
There was no particular reason why he 
should not appear. Possibly it would 
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have been better had he appeared before 
the committee at the public hearings. 

Mr. OVERTON. Is the committee's re- 
port based both on the public hearings 
and the testimony taken by the investi- 
gators? 

Mr. LUCAS. It is based on both; but, 
primarily, upon what the Senator finds 
in the hearings before him. In other 
words, the committee's report is based, 
in the main, upon what was brought out 
in the public hearings, and a large 
amount of it is based upon Senator 
LANGER’s own testimony. 

Mr. OVERTON. It seems to me, Mr. 
President, if the Senator will pardon 
me 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. That when we are 
called upon to sit here as judges in a 
case so important as this, involving the 
question of whether a Senator who has 
been elected oy the voters of his State 
is to retain his seat or is to be ousted 
from his seat—and, of course, if he is 
ousted the stigma will rest upon him and 
his family forever and a day—it seems to 
me that, in a case so important as this, 
we, as a court sitting here as judges, 
ought to have reasonable access to all 
the evidence taken in the case on which 
the committee has acted. 

If I may go further, I may say that, 
so far as I am concerned, I have no de- 
sire to read any of the testimony, be- 
cause I understand that, indisputably, 
the Senator from North Dakota. was 
elected; there is no question about his 
election; no question about the validity 
of the returns of his election; and there 
is no question as to his qualifications as 
prescribed by the Constitution as to age, 
citizenship, and residence; and, there- 
fore, under my interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, it is not necessary for us to 
proceed any further. There are, how- 
ever, many Senators who seem to be very 
deeply interested in what are the real 
facts in this case. Are the Senators who 
sit here as judges and want to determine 
whether Senator Lancer is to be ousted 
or is to retain his seat, to be deprived 
of reasonable access to some 4,600 pages 
of testimony? t 

Mr. President, I do not say this in criti- 
cism of the committee, but it seems to me 
that provision should be made so the 
Senators would have an opportunity to 
read the evidence in the case. If there 
is only 1 copy of it, there being 96 Sen- 
ators, certainly 96 Senators could not 
have reasonable access to 1 copy of the 
testimony that was taken outside the 
Senate hearings. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana that there may be 
some merit in the objection he makes. 
However, this is the first time the ques- 
tion has ever been raised, and we have 
been considering the case for over a year. 
These exhibits have come in from time to 
time and have been in the office of the 
clerk of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. With all due deference to 
everyone, I do not think there is a Senator 
here who has even read every word that 
is in the printed hearings which we have 
On our desks. I say frankly that when 
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we start to study all of the testimony in 
this case and attempt to sift the chaff 
from the wheat, so to speak, we find it is 
very, very difficult, because of the latitude 
the investigators and the committee were 
given under the original resolution, Sen- 
ate Resolution 118, which was passed 
unanimously by the Senate, giving the 
investigators the power and authority to 
do the very thing they did. 

I need not tell the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, who is a very fine lawyer, that we 
have few. if any, rules here with respect 
to taking evidence. Investigators take 
virtually everything they deem it best to 
take. And I may say that this practice 
is not confined to the investigators, but 
Senators themselves follow it. Senators 
serving on committees frequently disre- 
gard the rule of germaneness, depart 
from the subject matter before them, and 
ask a great many irrelevant questions. 

I recall one occasion during the early 
days of my service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, when I was a member of the 
Committee on Patents, and we had be- 
fore us a bill dealing with the pooling of 
patents. Billy Mitchell appeared before 
the committee and testified for 2 days. 
I was just a new member of the commit- 
tee, and as I sat there I was some- 
what shocked to note that this man 
said nothing at all about the legisla- 
tion under consideration by the commit- 
tee, but he told us all his war experi- 
ences—and it was a fascinating story. 
The senior Senator from Louisiana was 
at that time a Member of Congress. I 
was very much interested in what Gen- 
eral Mitchell said, but after a day anda 
half I finally summoned sufficient cour- 
age to ask him one question, though I 
was a new member of the committee. I 
said, “General, you have testified for a 
day and a half. Has what you have said 
before this committee any reference to 
the pooling of patents, which is the sub- 
ject of the bill in which we are inter- 
ested?” He answered by stating that it 
had absolutely nothing to do with the 
bill. Yet the committee sat there for a 
day and a half and listened to testimony 
of that kind. That has been the common 
practice here, from my observation 
throughout my service in the Congress. 

As I have said, I realize there may be 
some merit in what the Senator has said 
and in the objection he has made, but 
considering the number of lawyers who 
have been engaged in this case on both 
sides, I seriously doubt that anything 
pertinent to the case has been omitted. 
A number of lawyers have been engaged 
in the case on both sides. The peti- 
tioners had three or four lawyers, and 
Senator Lancer had three or four lawyers 
whose bills the Senate will have to pay 
sooner or later. I think those lawyers 
rendered good service in bringing out 
the facts in behalf of the petitioners and 
of Senator Lancer, indicating just what 
the crucial points are. I think they have 
probably set forth in their briefs. and 
arguments, and there are set forth 
in the majority and minority reports the 
vital factors having a bearing on this 
case. 

My only reason, a while ago, in going 
back and reading the Sullivan record 
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and other records was the charge made 
yesterday that I was not giving facts to 
the Senate. I was also charged with 
acting in the role of a prosecutor rather 
than that of a defender of the integrity 
of the Senate. I certainly do not want 
anyone in this Senate to think for one 
moment that I stand here as a prose- 
cutor. However, I have to take a posi- 
tion in a matter of this kind, and as a 
member of the majority of the commit- 
tee, I have taken a position—I do not 
conceive it to be the duty of men who 
have taken such a position, 13 of us on 
this committee—merely to come in and 
read what the committee found and say, 
“Gentlemen, there itis. Take it or leave 
it.“ If we have taken a position and 
have said that in our opinion, based on 
the evidence, the charge of the commis- 
sion of acts involving moral turpitude 
has been proven beyond all reasonable 
doubt, as 13 members of the committee 
do say in the majority report, it seems 
to me that I have a right to express my- 
self—though perhaps not quite so forc- 
ibly as I did yesterday—without being 
charged with acting as a prosecutor in 
the case. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I was 
not trying to criticize the Senator or his 
presentation of the case. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand that, and I 
digressed from the subject. 

Mr. OVERTON. I was rather forcibly 
impressed by the Senator’s statement 
that the probability is that a very few 
Senators have read the record. We are 
sitting here as jurors, we are sitting here 
as judges in the case, and we are judges 
not only of the Constitution and the law, 
but we are judges of the facts. We 
should have proof of the facts. There 
is no other tribunal in the United States 
of America that I know of, where a judge 
or jury passes upon the question of guilt 
or innocence, that is not possessed of the 
facts in the case. The able Senator says, 
and probably with a great deal of force, 
that 13 members of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections have gone into 
this case very thoroughly. They have 
presented the case, and they say that un- 
questionably it is a case involving moral 
turpitude, and that therefore the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota should be ex- 
cluded from the Senate. But while the 
debate has been proceeding there have 
been serious controversies as to the real 
facts in connection with the case. 

How are we to determine those facts? 
Are we to take the ipse dixit of a ma- 
jority of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, as esteemed as those gen- 
tlemén are, as much revered as they are 
by Members of the Senate, whose hon- 
esty and integrity are not questioned at 
all, but whose correctness of judgment 
may well be questioned, as it already has 
been on the floor of the Senate? Are 
we not to have access to the record in 
order to determine what the facts of the 
case are? 

Possibly I am raising an issue here 
which I should not raise. I am not a 
member of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, and I do not know what 
has been done as to the facts. I talked 
to one of the members of the committee 
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just before I spoke to the Senator from 
Illinois, and this member of the com- 
mittee said: 

I am quite sure that all the testimony has 
been published. 


I now understand that it has not been. 

Mr. LUCAS. It has been published. 

Mr. OVERTON. He indicated he con- 
sidered it a duty to have it published. 

Mr. LUCAS. It has been published, but 
it has not been printed and distributed to 
every Senator. It has been published 
and has become a part of the records of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. If the Senator wants all these ex- 
hibits printed and published so that each 
Senator may have a copy, that work 
would probably require about 2 months. 
If the Senator wants that done, and will 
make a motion that it shall be done, I 
will vote for the motion; and we will post- 
pone the hearing until every Senator gets 
a copy. 

Mr. OVERTON. The point I am mak- 
ing is that I think it was the duty of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections to 
publish the evidence upon which they 
relied to bring in the report against the 
Senator from North Dakota. If there is 
much extraneous evidence which has no 
bearing on the case, they can, in their 
judgment, omit that, but we should have 
an opportunity to read the testimony 
upon which the report of the committee 
is predicated in order that we may exer- 
cise our own judgment. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Fartanp in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think the criticism 
by those Senators who are not members 
of the committee directed toward the 
Senator from Illinois has been harsher 
than he deserves to have under the cir- 
I have the fortune to be a 
member of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections—I would not call it good 
fortune—I am unfortunate enough to be 
a member of the committee, and if any 
of my colleagues want to take my place, 
I shall be pleased to get off the commit- 
tee and see them replace me. During the 
last 2½ years we have had many cases 
before the committee, none of which we 
wanted to consider. No member of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections 
brought any charges against Senator 
LANGER, none of us have any wishes about 
Senator LANGER either being in the Sen- 
ate or out of the Senate, so far as we are 
concerned. None of us, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, has any feeling 
against the Senator from North Dakota. 

But ck rges were brought, and the 
senio. Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], who was the chairman of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections at 
the time, named the Senator from Illi- 
nois and others on a subcommittee to 
consider the charges. I know that if any 
of our colleagues want to take the place 
of the Senator from Illinois he would be 
very glad to give up his position on the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator looks at 
me, There is nothing I have said which 
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for a moment intimates that I want to be 
a member of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, and I have said nothing 
whatsoever in criticism of any Member 
of the Senate. I merely stated that I 
thought Senators should have reasonable 
access to all the testimony upon which 
the committee bases its report. If that 
be a criticism, if it be an unjust criti- 
cism, answer it; but I am certainly not 
actuated by any spirit of animosity to- 
ward the Senator from Kentucky or to- 
ward the Senator from Illinois. This is 
the first time I have intervened in this 
case, but I have noted that whenever 
anyone on the side of Senator LANGER 
if we have sides in this controversy, be- 
fore the case has been made up and fully 
presented—whenever there is an inter- 
ruption by a Senator who seeks informa- 
tion, there is sometimes an exhibition of 
lack of petience on the part of those 
who are on the committee with those who 
are interrogating. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Nothing I have said 
is in any way intended to reflect on the 
feelings of the Senator from Louisiana. 
If he has no such feeling as has been 
referred to, then nothing I have said is 
directed toward him in any way. The 
impression I have gotter is that every 
time the Senator from Illinois has under- 
taken to do the duty that was imposed 
upon him by the committee—which is a 
thankless job at best—he has been ac- 
cused of attempting to prosecute Senator 
Lancer, and I happen to know he has not 
been doing any such thing. 

The Senator from Illinois was desig- 
nated by the committee to present the 
evidence as it was given to the commit- 
tee. He may not be doing it to suit all 
Senators, but he is doing it the best he 
can. I venture the assertion that the 
Senator from Illinois does not care how 
Senators vote on the question. Senators 
can make up their own minds after they 
read what is available. I certainly have 
no objection to Senators reading every- 
thing that is available, and ordering to 
be made available other things that have 
not heretofore been made available. 

Charges were made by persons in 
North Dakota, and the committee has 
been engaged in investigating the mat- 
ters for, I believe, over a year. The 
proposition is not a new one. I would 
not turn my hand over to get any Sen- 
ator to vote for or against the Senator 
from North Dakota. No member of the 
committee which made the investigation 
relished casting the vote he did, but when 
a Senator is on a committee he must 
vote either for or against, after hearing 
the evidence, and our committee has 
heard plenty of evidence. ' 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] was responsible for widening the 
scope of the investigation. I believe that 
is a fair statement. Some of us asked 
for a bill of particulars originally, and 
we wanted to hold the matter down to 
specific charges which we thought were 
serious enough to warrant an investiga- 
tion, but others wanted to throw the 
whole matter wide open and go back 25 
or 30 years and investigate the conduct 
of the Senator from North Dakota. 

There was no desire on my part to do so. 
There was no desire on the part of the 
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Senator from Illinois to do so. But un- 
der the instructions of the committee, 
investigators went back and investigated 
these little old charges that look like— 
I have a name for them, but I will not 
use it. I would say trash and chicken 
feed and stuff that you ought to roll your 
hands on and not consider. 

My friend the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Brown] yesterday said he thought 
the Senator from Illinois was trying to 
prosecute the Senator from North Da- 
kota. I say he is not. He is doing what 
the committee directed him to do. In 
casting our vote we could not vote other 
than we did, under the circumstances, 
based on the testimony covering the 
charges, and based on the failure of the 
Senator from North Dakota to make a 
satisfactory answer. Under the circum- 
stances we had no choice but vote as we 
did. Previously, there is not one of us 
who would not just as soon have voted 
to keep the Senator here because none 
of us either wanted him out or wanted 
him in. The people of North Dakota, 
regardless of all these things have elected 
him Senator. If Senators want to join 
with them in that respect I have no ob- 
jection. But I ask all Senators to re- 
member that the Senator from Illinois is 
doing what the committee asked him to 
do. They placed the job on him. Iam 
glad they did not give it to me because 
I did not want it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think the Senator 
from Illinois is doing the best he can. 
I think I know he does not want the vote 
to be one way or the other. Senators 
may not like what he says about the mat- 
ter, but I know what he says is his de- 
liberate conviction and conclusion based 
on a great deal of hard work. If Sen- 
ators do not want to follow his presenta- 
tion, but find some evidence to support 
their position, let them vote some other 
way. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Kentucky, and what he 
says is basically true about the whole case. 
I do not want to go back into the whole 
history of the matter, but the records 
will show, so far as the Senator from Il- 
linois is concerned, that he was arguing 
for more specific charges in a bill of par- 
ticulars, and not a fishing expedition. 
The evidence will show that. Notwith- 
standing the fact that I took that posi- 
tion in the early part of the proceedings, 
the Senate agreed to a resolution and in- 
vestigators were ordered to go out in 
North Dakota and investigate these 
matters. 

Mr. President, as I see it, I simply have 
a duty under my oath as a Senator here, 
and what anyone may think of my posi- 
tion is immaterial. I simply have to do 
my duty. I have no personal interest or 
personal malice against Senator LANGER 
or anyone else in connection with this 
case. Iam going to do my duty as I see 
it. I have studied this evidence from be- 
ginning to end. I have lived with it for 
over a year. I have turned it over in my 
mind as I have seen these charges of 
moral turpitude, one after another, being 
piled here in front of us. With reference 
to bringing in those early charges which 
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were placed in the majority report and 
concerning which there has been so much 
talk here in the Senate, as I previously 
stated, each and every one of them, with 
the exception of the Oster case, was 
brought in for the first time by Senator 
Lancer himself when he testified before 
the committee. The investigators did not 
find the early cases other than the Oster 
case. With respect to the drug-store case 
and the case of the breaking into the jail, 
and one or two more cases, the Senate will 
find a footnote after each showing that 
Senator Lancer himself voluntarily 
brought those cases into the testi- 
mony. The committee did not go back 
to them. 

One of the things about the minority 
report in this case which I resent is the 
fact that in that report the charge is 
made directly that the subcommittee, 
of which the Senator from Illinois is 
chairman, ordered the investigators to 
go out into the State of North Dakota 
and investigate the public and the pri- 
vate life of Senato Lancer for the last 
20 years. I had nothing to do with it 
at all. I had nothing to do with the 
drafting of the original resolution which 
gave the investigators power to go into 
North Dakota. The Senate of the 
United States passed upon that resolu- 
tion, and agreed to it unanimously. If 
anyone is responsible for sending investi- 
gators into North Dakota to make this 
kind of an investigation. Senators must 
accept the responsibility themselves. As 
an individual Senator who stood here 
and voted on Senate Resolution 118, 
I am willing to accep. my share. I in- 
tend to continue this presentation on 
behalf of the majority of the committee 
and to do it in the best way I can. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I happen to be one 
of the unfortunates who is a member 
of the Privileges and Elections Commit- 
tee. When I say “unfortunate,” I say it 
advisedly, because in the very nature of 
the thing it is a duty which is distaste- 
ful and even very disagreeable. I do 
not like it. I do not think anyone else 
in this body, so far as that is concerned, 
would choose to be a member of that 
particular committee, simply for the 
purpose of taking part in hearings of this 
kind or character. They are as distaste- 
ful as they can be. 

After the subcommittee had made its 
report, hearings were held before the 
committee as a whole, which are pub- 
lished in the little green volume which 
appears on the desk of every Senator. 
I do not remember how many days or 
how many weeks these hearings con- 
tinued, but it seemed to me we would 
never conclude them. $ 

Isat in the hearings day after day and 
listened to the testimony We also had 
the report of the investigators who, as 
has already been explained, were sent out 
to the State of North Dakota for the pur- 
pose of making a complete and full in- 
vestigation, as I understood. The report 
of the hearings by the investigators was 
available to the committee, as it has been 
available, we might say, to every Member 
of the Senate. 
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I have read several portions of the 
typed hearings, as well as the printed 
hearings. I heard a good portion of the 
testimony, and have heard a portion of 
the hearings read on the floor. In a gen- 
eral way I am fairly familiar with what 
was included in the reports and in the 
testimony taken by the investigators who 
went to North Dakota. 

The hearings held in North Dakota 
were not published. as the Senator from 
Illinois has pointed out. They are not 
contained in the little green-backed 
volume which has been laid on each Sen- 
ator’s desk, to which I referred previousiy. 
The hearings held by the investigators 
were not published in this volume. I 
think they ought to have been published. 
I have thought about that two or three 
times since these proceedings started in 
the Senate. It had not previously oc- 
curred to me that they should have been 
published. I do not believe I even thought 
of the matter prior to the time the mat- 
ter was brought before the Senate this 
week. However, I have become more im- 
pressed since I have undertaken a time or 
two to find the testimony of Mr. Sulli- 
van, the attorney in Chicago who gave 
$25,000 to Mr. Lancer for some land stock 
in Mexico, or for a claim against the 
Mexican Government, whatever that 
might be. 

That testimony of Mr. Sullivan is not 
in these hearings, for the reason that we 
did not bring him here and have his testi- 
mony taken before the committee and 
taken down by a reporter and tran- 
scribed. But his statement was taken by 
the investigators who went out to the 
city of Chicago and interrogated him 
about the transaction. It is important 
to read that testimony in connection 
with the other evidence in this record. 

There is a great deal that I might say 
while I am on my feet. Many things are 
running through my mind. I think, of 
course, a great deal that is in this record, 
which perhaps, taken in each case indi- 
vidually, is more or less unimportant, ex- 
cept perhaps as it might shed light on 
the entire subject matter and show the 
conduct of the man and his nature and 
disposition over a period of 20 or 25 
years, as some Senators have argued that 
it does. 

I see only three really important things 
in these hearings, three important trans- 
actions of comparatively recent vintage, 
so to speak. One is the transaction in- 
volving the sale of the Mexican land 
stock, which is claimed by some was 
money paid for lowering the values of a 
railroad represented by Mr. Sullivan, who 
paid the money at the time Senator 
LANGER was Governor of North Dakota. 
The other is a series of transactions 
Which tock place with a man by the name 
of Brunk, of Des Moines, Iowa, who, it 
is claimed, was employed by Governor 
Lancer to sell securities of the various 
counties of the State of North Dakota, 
anc. who, near the end of this group or 
series of transactions, after he had made 
about a quarter of a million dollars, pur- 
chased, sight unseen, for $56,000, all the 
farm land or the major portion of the 
farm land which Senator Lancer owned 
in North Dakota, while Senator LANGER 
was Governor. 
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Those two transactions and the occa- 
sions upon which Mr. LANGER was tried 
by a Federal court after a substitute 
judge had been sent to North Dakota 
from South Dakota are the three im- 
portant things to consider. The other 
instances may shed light in a general 
way upon those transactions. 

Mr. President, I think that every 
Member of the Senate, who has the in- 
dividual responsibility of voting in this 
case, ought to be conversant with all the 
facts. We ought to know everything 
which has transpired. We ought to 
know every word of testimony which 
was submitted to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. I think that 
the statement to that effect made by the 
Senator from Louisiana is quite proper; 
and I shall take it upon myself to move 
that the report of the investigators who 
went to North Dakota be printed, as were 
the hearings before the committee. 
They are in the little green book to which 
I have referred, which lies on each Sen- 
ator’s desk. All exhibits should likewise 
be printed. That material should be 
bound in whatever number of volumes 
are necessary; and a sufficient number 
of them should be printed to place in 
the hands of every Member of the 
United States Senate a copy showing all 
the evidence. I think that suggestior is 
proper. Every Member of this body 
wants to see the evidence on which 
members of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections made up their minds. I 
do not care whether a month, 2 months, 
or 6 months would be required to print 
it. This is an important matter, involy- 
ing the rights of a man from a sovereign 
State of the Union. 

I have already cast my vote in the 
committee; and Senators know how I 
voted. I would rather have done a great 
many other things I can think of. I did 
not want to do it. I want every Mem- 
ber of the Senate to have the same 
information which the committee had. 
I do not know of any other way in which 
the question can be properly placed be- 
fore the Senate. It does not make any 
difference to me how long a time would 
be required. I make my request in the 
form of a motion, and ask that it be act- 
ed upon at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
bock in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield for the purpose of 
allowing the Senato- from Tennessee to 
make a motion? 

Mr. LUCAS, I yielded to the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have 
just entered the Chamber. I do not know 
what the nature of the motion is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair understands, the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee is that all the 
records in this case, including the ex- 
hibits, be printed and made available to 
the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator was not 
in the Chamber when this question first 
arose. The point was made that Mem- 
bers of the Senate had not had placed 
on their desks printed copies of all the 
evidence which was before the Privileges 
and Elections Committee. In addition to 
the hearings before the committee—the 
little green book of which I speak—there 
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was some other evidence, which has been 
available to every Member of the Senate, 
and which has been seen by members of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. It has been referred to in the 
hearings and in newspaper reports fol- 
lowing the hearings. Many statements 
were taken by the investigators, and 
many exhibits have been filed. I made 
the motion that all that material be 
printed and that a copy of the entire 
record be placed on the desk of each 
Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I did not 
yield for the purpose of making a mo- 
tion. I reserve the right to object. I 
shall yield to the Senator from Oregon 
if he wishes to discuss the question. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that the Privileges and Elec- 
tions Committee passed upon evidence 
which has not been placed before the 
Members of this body, and in view of the 
fact that the questior has been raised, I 
wish every Senator to see what we saw. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee wish to couple with 
his motion the provision that the consid- 
eration of the pending resolution be sus- 
pended pending the arrival of the printed 
matter? 

Mr. STEWART. As I stated, I do not 
think it makes any difference whether it 
takes 2 months or 6 months to publish it. 
It seems to me it would naturally follow 
that consideration of the resolution would 
have to be suspended. I will include that 
in my motion. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If this motion, or any 
motion of like tenor, is adopted, which 
would involve suspension of the consider- 
ation of the resolution before the Senate 
until the matter referred to has been 
printed, it seems to me that either the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, or 
a subcommittee thereof, or the attorneys 
on both sides, ought to go through the 
record, which it is said would comprise 
4,000 or 5.000 pages of printed matter, and 
decide what ought to be printed, rather 
than to print the whole thing. 

Mr. STEWART. No. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There may be many 
immaterial statements in the record of 
the investigation which would be of no 
value to the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. I think the question 
of what should be deleted ought to be left 
entirely to the discretion of the Senate. 
That can bé done after the material has 
been printed. I should like to see every 
word printed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no way in 
which the Senate can exercise jurisdic- 
tion over what shall be deleted without 
seeing all of it. The Senate cannot even 
see it until it is printed. 

Mr. STEWART. That question can be 
decided after the material has been 
printed and placed before each Senator. 
I think it all ought to be published. Some 
controversy might arise as to the exercise 
of discretion with respect to what should 
be printed and what should not he. 
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printed. That question might be a mat- 
ter of continuous argument. I want the 
Senate to see what we saw. I am im- 
pressed by the statement of the Senator 
from Louisiana, who says that he has not 
Seen all the evidence. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Without any preju- 
dice one way or the other, I think it is 
unfortunate that those who did not agree 
with the majority report did not think 
of this before the matter was brought 
before the Senate. It is now proposed to 
suspend consideration of the resolution 
in order that something may be printed. 
That is a matter which the committee 
could have controlled. I presume the 
matter referred to would have been 
printed at the request of the minority 
members of the committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like 
to ask the Senator from Kentucky why 
the minority of the committee is any 
more chargeable with blame in the mat- 
ter, if there is blame, than the majority. 
The majority made up the record. Why 
does the Senator single out the minority 
members of the committee to blame them 
for not making up the record? 

Mr. BARKLEY. For the reason that in 
a matter of this sort he minority mem- 
bers are supposed to be looking after the 
rights of the member involved as much as 
are the majority members. The minority 
members took it upon themselyes—and 
properly so—to file a minority report; 
but so far as I know no request was ever 
made to have printed the hearings con- 
ducted by the investigators who were 
sent to North Dakota. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The request 
now comes from a member of the ma- 
jority of the committee. Why blame the 
minority? I am not a member of either 
the majority or minority of the commit- 
tee, so I feel free to discuss the question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not a member 
of the majority of the committee or of 
the minority; but it is unfortunate, after 
the time we have spent on this matter, 
that no member of the committee—I will 
include the majority even, including the 
author of the motion—thought about 
having printed and made available to the 
Senate the record of the hearings con- 
ducted by the investigators before we 
took this question up. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not desire to dis- 
cuss the matter at this time, although I 
have some very affirmative views on the 
subject. I merely ask for the regular 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
regular order is called for. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. STEWART. 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator frorn Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee for the purpose of mak- 
ing a motion? 
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Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. STEWART. After the Senator 
has yielded, does it make any difference 
for what purpose he yields? Do I not 
have a right to insist on my motion, 
anyway? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understood the Senator from Illi- 
nois to yield to the Senator frem Ten- 
nessee for a question or statement, but 
that he declined to yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee for the purpose of mak- 
ing a motion. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I will yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee for the 
purpose of making that type of motion. 
However, before doing so, I wish to say 
that the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections finds itself in a peculiar posi- 
tion. After months of labor in connec- 
tion with a very important matter we 
find ourselves confronted with a pro- 
posal to suspend consideration of the 
pending resolution for the purpose of 
having all the exhibits copied. Eventu- 
ally I shall vote for such a motion if it 
is put to a vote. 

However, I had hoped that there was 
sufficient evidence in the public hearings 
as well as in the hearings conducted by 
the investigators, the record of which has 
been available to every Member of the 
Senate. I myself have consulted. the 
record time after time, and have always 
been able to find what I wanted. I had 
hoped that would be sufficient, without 
delaying this matter for months in order 
that all the exhibits, records, and so forth, 
might be printed and bound and, possibly, 
laid aside without being examined by the 
Senators. I dare say that not a single 
Senator on the committee—and I invite 
any Senator to challenge this statement 
has sat down and read, page by page, the 
4,600 pages contained in the various 
volumes, 

We have had the investigators with 
us, annotating and digesting the testi- 
mony and bringing the facts to the com- 
mittee in the form in which the com- 
mittee needed them, and the subcommit- 
tee studied this testimony for days But 
there simply is not sufficient time for a 
Senator to sit down and read page after 
page and page after page of testimony. 
Unless Senators depend upon someone to 
bring forth the salient features of the 
testimony bearing on the charge, ob- 
viously the lengthy record which has been 
made in this case would make their task 
endless. I hope we can work out such 
a policy, and can agree on it, so that we 
can proceed with the matter. However, 
if the proposed motion is made I, as a 
member of the committee, will support it; 
because I have already been subjected to 
criticism in this case, and I will not place 
myself in a position to receive more 
criticism. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I merely desire to ask 
the Senator a question. He said that 
not even the members of the committee 
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had read all the exhibits; and a while 
ago it was stated that if they were 
printed, they would amount to four or 
five thousand pages, and that the cost 
would be $5 a page, so that the cost of 
printing all the exhibits would be $25,- 
000. That is immaterial, I grant, as 
compared to the right of a Senator to 
his seat in the Senate. But if there were 
any way to take a census of the mem- 
bership of the Senate regarding the mat- 
ter, I wonder how many Senators would 
be found to have read every page, page 
after page, of the 855 pages of the little 
green book which contains the proceed- 
ings of the hearings held before the 
committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wonder about that, too. 
I raised that question a while ago. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If any Senator has 
read the 855 pages, together with the 76 
pages of the majority report in this case, 
together with the minority report made 
up of 60 pages, and has not been able 
to make up his mind as to the merits 
of the case after a careful, page-by-page 
reading of all the documents, he would 
not be any more able to make up his 
mind by reading 5,000 additional pages 
of technical exhibits and commentaries 
and probably more or less material or 
immaterial statements made in regard 
to the matter. 

In every case—whether it be a bill or 
a resolution or some other sort of pro- 
ceeding—we always have to depend upon 
the hearings had before the committee, 
the minority and majority reports, and 
the arguments made thereby. I myself 
seriously doubt whether any additional 
information of value to the Senate would 
be adduced by now suspending in the 
middle of the consideration of this case, 
in order to have printed four or five 
thousand pages of other matters. Such 
matters will not be read in full by any 
Senator; we know that. We do not have 
the time to read them. It is impossible 
to do so unless we devote weeks and 
months to nothing else; and if we should 
read all of them, I doubt whether we 
should have a statement of the facts 
that would be any clearer than that 
which is contained in the record made by 
the committee and in the two reports. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I find myself quite in 
harmony with the observations made by 
the very distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky. The testimony which is print- 
ed, as I understand, is that which was 
taken before the committee, consisting 
of 855 pages. 

Mr. LUCAS. Public hearings; that is 
correct. 

Mr. McNARY. The testimony un- 
printed, as I understand, is the testimony 
taken by the investigators in the State of 
North Dakota, and that is what the mo- 
tion contemplates having printed. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. As one Senator inter- 
ested in a fair and just outcome of the 
case, I can see no possible benefit to be 
obtained by adjourning the case and 
postponing its further consideration until 
the testimony referred to is printed. I 
think the virile testimony may be found 
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in the docurrent lying on our desks, con- 
sisting of 855 pages. The report of the 
committee is certainly a fair representa- 
tion of the testimony taken by the com- 
mittee and by the investigators. 

I say, Mr. President, in justice to the 
majority of the committee, that their re- 
port evidently and very plainly, in my 
opinion, is found responsive to the testi- 
mony taken before the committee, and 
with due consideration of the testimony 
taken by the investigators in North 
Dakota. I find nothing to criticize in the 
attitude of the committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam very grateful to the 
Senator for his statement. 

Mr. McNARY. I can see no purpose 
to be served by having the testimony 
printed. No one would read the testi- 
mony. It is all before us. There is a 
brief submitted by the able Senator from 
Illinois and others to the full committee. 
There is a brief, as I recall, in response 
to that, submitted by the attorneys for 
Mr. Lancer. Then there was a brief filed 
with the committee on behalf of the peti- 
tioners, and one on behalf of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, both of which 
have been printed in the Recorp. Cer- 
tainly that is sufficient of a record for 
anvone to read, if he will pursue it, in 
order to obtain a fair and full knowledge 
of the case. 

I think it would be unfair to the Sen- 
ate and its dignity and unjust to the 
Senator from North Dakota, if we should 
now adjourn the case for perhaps weeks 
and months—in order to provide oppor- 
tunity for the printing—at great expense 
to the Government—of testimony which 
is already reflected in the record. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I do hope 
that the able Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr, Stewart! who always acts with wis- 
dom, frankness, and courage, may with- 
hold or withdraw his motion. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LUCAS. I desire to say a word 
first. 

Mr. AIKEN. Very well. 

Mr. LUCAS. First I am extremely 
grateful to the minority leader, the able 
Senator from Oregon, for what he has 
said about the majority report. I am all 
the more grateful in view of the fact that 
the remarks come from such a distin- 
guished leader as he who has served 
here over a long period of years, and who 
himself has had experience with matters 
of this kind. I know from the records 
and from personal conversation with him 
that he sat through the hearings of the 
famous Vare and Smith cases. I think 
that he, as one who has been through two 
such contests, can fully appreciate and 
understand the great responsibility rest- 
ing upon a committee which is attempting 
to do what we are doing here, which is our 
plain duty, unmistakably under the Con- 
stitution. the precedents, and the law. 

In the beginning we thought it would 
be best not to have all the documents 
printed, thereby burdening each Senator 
with volumes and volumes to read. If 
all the exhibits and all the testimony were 
printed, each Senator would have to have 
an additional file case in his office in 
order to handle all the material that he 
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would receive, if he were to acquire the 
complete records in the case. 

So, realizing the tremendous amount 
of testimony that was taken, the subcom- 
mittee, composed of the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Austin], the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES], the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Stewart], the senior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], 
and niyself, sat for days with the inves- 
tigators, going over the testimony. The 
result was the committee print which 
every Member of the Senate has had. 
The committee print contains 103 pages, 
and in it we do not—as the minority 
report holds—make any recommenda- 
tions or draw any conclusions. All we 
do in it is make observations and sug- 
gestions, which the subcommittee re- 
ported to the full committee. The com- 
mittee in its meeting, after a lengthy 
discussion by all members of the com- 
mittee, adoptec the recommendations 
made in the way of observations and 
suggestions and, following that, in the 
way of appointing invertigators and ap- 
praisers, calling witnesses, and so forth. 

It does seem to me that the chances 
of Senator LANGER are in no way im- 
paired by the decision of the committee 
not to have all the documents printed, 
from beginning to end, at tremendous 
expense. I hazard a guess that if all the 
documents had been printed very few 
would. have been read. I doubt that the 
committee print now before us, which 
contains all the factual data, has been 
read in full by al’ the Senators. 

As I said a moment ago, I shall vote 
for the motion if the Senator from Ten- 
nessee wants to put it, but I hope he 
does not do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator speaks of a committee print. 
He m:ans the committee report, does he 
not? 

Mr. LUCAS. No. There was a com- 
mittee print, I will say to the majority 
leader, which the subcommittee had 
printed nd gave to every Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is in addition to 
the report? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is in addition to the 
report. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not a copy of the 
report? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; it is not a copy of 
the report. It is a confidential report 
and memorandum of information on all 
of the pages of testimony which was 
taken by the investigators in North Da- 
kota. We thought the Senate was en- 
titled to have access to it. The subcom- 
mittee made up the report and submitted 
it to the full committee, and at the same 
time submitted it to every Member of 
the Senate. The confidential committee 
print contains a digest of all the evidence 
taken by the investigators. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr, LUCAS, I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. May I ask the Senator 
from Illinois to what extent the testi- 
mony taken by the committee has been 
distributed to others than Members of 
this body? 
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Mr. LUCAS. I do not understand the 
Senator’s meaning. 

Mr. AIKEN. I simply asked to what 
extent has this testimony been distrib- 
uted to others than Members of the Sen- 
ate? Has the testimony, or that part of 
it that is before the Senate today, been 
generally distributed over the United 
States? 

Mr. LUCAS. I cannot tell the Senator 
anything about that. The subcommittee 
has no information to the effect that 
anybody distributed copies of the testi- 
mony all over the United States. 

Mr. AIKEN. The motion of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee called to mind today 
the statement in a Vermont newspaper 
Some days ago that it had received 2,200 
pages of testimony concerning the case 
of WILLIAM LANGER, 

Mr. LUCAS. Who sent it there? 

Mr. AIKEN. They said it had been 
sent by a member of the committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know what the 
Senator means. He is far away from 
the issue; I wish he would confine his 
remarks to it. If he is trying to make 
a personal reference to any Senator, I 
do not care to be a party to it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the chairman of 
the committee or anr member of the 
committee know whether this testimony 
has been distributed to newspapers 
throughout the country? 

Mr. LUCAS. Insofar as the Senator 
from Illinois is concerned, I wi." say “no,” 
if that is an answer. 

Mr. AIKEN. I will state to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that the statement was 
in a Vermont newspaper, and I can fur- 
nish him a copy of it today if he would 
like to have it. 

Mr. LUCAS. How many copies went 
to the Senator’s State is no concern of 
mine. The Senat«r has been very much 
interested in this matter for some reason 
or other. He is referring to something 
that happened in his own State. I do 
not know what that has to do with the 
question before the Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. I want to know for what 
purpose this testimony was sent to news- 
papers some time ago? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I am not a member of 
the committee, but, of course, the prac- 
tice indulged by committees in charge - 
of a bill is to send out copies when in- 
quiries or requests are received, but the 
committees have no bureau for distribu- 
tion of documents. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course not. 

Mr. McNARY. No committee sends 
out reports unless they are requested. 
Of course, an occasional Meniber may 
do so, but I venture, with the. greatest 
confidence, to say that none of these 
printed records—I have reference now 
particularly to the 855-page document— 
has been sent out by the committee act- 
ing on their own initiative, unless it was 
at the request of some member. That 
has been the unbroken practice of com- 
mittees of the Senate. I do not know 
about the incident the Senator from 
Vermont has cited, but I am speaking of 
the general practice. 
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Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ore- 
gon is absolutely correct. Personally, I 
do not like the inference upon the part 
of the Senator from Vermont that any 
member of the committee would do a 
thing of that kind. If the Senator from 
Vermont has any direct information re- 
garding it, if he wants to name a member 
of the committee, and if he wants to go 
into a thing of that kind for the purpose 
of indulging in some personality or to 
point out how it has jeopardized the in- 
terests of this man, let him do that in an 
argument, let him give the facts, but not 
ask me about anything of that kind. In- 
sofar as the Senator from Illinois is con- 
cerned, I stand upon the original argu- 
ment I made, insofar as attempting in 
this case to defend the integrity of the 
Senate is concerned. I am not in the 
habit of sending out reports to news- 
papers in Illinois about this case or any 
other. Of course, if some lawyer in Illi- 
nois or some newspaper should write me 
and ask for a report or a document in 
this case, I would furnish it, but I would 
have to call on the clerk of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections and 
ask him to send it out. I would not do 
it except on request. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the senior 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I think it 
is time that the Senate understood that 
there is something extraneous to the issue 
here, and that the interrogatories by my 
colleague, Mr. AIKEN, refer to that matter. 

The husband of the secretary of the 
junior Senator from Vermont obtained 
permission from a newspaper in the State 
of Vermont to publish a column in which 
he made an insidious attack upon me, 
challenging my good faith as a member 
of this committee in serving in the 
Langer case. For the purpose of giving 
my fellow citizens of Vermont access to 
the truth, as soon as it was possible, I put 
in the hands of the newspapers the evi- 
dence upon which my conduct was chal- 
lenged. 

I do not care to debate this subject nor 
to divert the Senate of the United States 
to give any attention to my personal af- 
fairs, and I do not think that it would 
contribute to the honor of the Senate to 
have this matter investigated. So far as 
this case is concerned, I think we will do 
well if we consider the facts of the case 
calmly and judicially, and not go into 
such a matter as is suggested by the jun- 
ior Senator from Vermont. 

I have been here 10 years; I, myself, 
never have encountered any such expe- 
rience, and I do not know of any other 
similar case having arisen during the 
time I have been a Member of this body. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President. 

Mr. LUCAS. I now yield to the junior 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have no knowledge of 
the matter concerning the other news- 
paper of which my colleague speaks; I do 
not know a thing about it. I simply 
asked the Senator from Illinois to what 
extent the hearings, as I understand, 
2,200 pages, have been distributed to 
others than Members of this body. That 
is all I wanted to go into, and that is all 
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paa the Senator. He said he did not 
ow. 

Mr. LUCAS. Where did the Senator 
get the information? 

Mr. AIKEN. I have no desire at all to 
go into any personalities. The informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Library of 
Congress. It is published in a Vermont 
newspaper. 

Mr. LUCAS. Can the Senator tell me 
how he obtained the information; per- 
haps the committee would like to know? 
I would not want the Senator to cast any 
refiection upon my position here. 

Mr. AIKEN. I read it in a newspaper 
that received one copy of the testimony. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is relying 
upon a newspaper, is he? 

Mr. AIKEN. The newspaper state- 
ment was to the effect that it had re- 
ceived 2,200 pages of the testimony. 

Mr, LUCAS, The Senator himself has 
made no personal] investigation of the 
matter at all, as I understand. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ver- 
mont was asking the Senator from IIli- 
nois if the testimony had been generally 
distributed to others than Members of 
the Senate. That is all the Senator from 
Vermont wants to know. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator proceeded 
to tell me that some 2,200 pages had gone 
to his State. I should like to know where 
the Senator gets that information. Does 
he get it from the newspaper or from an 
authoritative source? 

Mr. AIKEN. From the newspaper 
itself. : 

Mr. LUCAS. Then what the Senator 
is saying now is based upon a news- 
paper story. I do not know anything 
about that, but I suggest that the Sen- 
ator take it up with the chairman of the 
committee. I am merely an humble 
member of the subcommittee trying to do 
the best I can. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. LUCAS, I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Has any document 
containing 2,200 pages of testimony ever 
been printed by the committee under its 
authority? As I understand, all that has 
been printed has been this green volume 
with 855 pages of testimony, the majority 
and minority reports, and the memo- 
randum of information containing 103 
pages, and that the other matter referred 
to by the Senator from Louisiana was in 
the nature of a single copy of a report 
made by the investigators and in pos- 
session of the committee but which has 
not been printed in any pamphlet form. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator’s statement 
is correct. There are not 2,200 pages in 
any document the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections has approved and dis- 
tributed among Members of the Senate. 
The public hearings of the committee 
comprise 855 pages, and the other docu- 
ments referred to by the Senator from 
Kentucky are of course much less 
lengthy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that there is no 
official document of 2,200 pages that has 
ever been printed by the committee? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Reverting to the is- 
sue before the Senate, the pending mo- 
tion of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Stewart], I should like to know from the 
Senator if it is not a fact that many of 
the charges which were made against 
Senator Lancer and upon which much 
testimony has been taken by the com- 
mittee were actually thrown out by the 
committee and found to be unwarranted 
or not to afford sufficient evidence to 
justify action against the Senator? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; I will say to the Sen- 
5 is what we did in the committee 
print. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If all the testimony 
and exhibits should be printed as pro- 
posed, would it not necessarily involve the 
printing of much evidence which would 
not be at all pertinent to the charges now 
before the Senate? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. In other 
words, the subcommittee took under con- 
sideration all the charges which were 
filed in the original petition sworn to by 
the petitioners, and we eliminated a num- 
ber of those charges, as set forth in the 
confidential committee print; in fact, all 
the charges concerning the election were 
eliminated, and nothing was left with 
the exception of the charges of moral 
turpitude. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee now before the 
Senate or not? Is there any motior. now 
pending before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no motion now pending. The Senator 
from Illinois did not yield for that pur- 


pose, 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator specifi- 
cally stated that he did yield for the 
purpose of allowing me to make a mo- 
tion, and not only that, but stated that 
he would vote for it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Illinois yield 
to me to make a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is it in order 
at this time, even if the Senator from 
Illinois yields, to make a motion to print 
this testimony or anything else without 
referring it to the Committee on Print- 
ing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that such a motion 
would not be in order, it not being one 
provided under Rule XXII, and he is 
further inclined to believe that under the 
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rules of the Senate such a motion when 
made at an appropriate time should be 
referred to the Committee on Printing 
before being acted upon by the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it, 

Mr. STEWART. What would be the 
purpose of referring it to the Committee 
on Printing. 

Mr. HAYDEN. As chairman of the 
committee, I can tell the Senator, if the 
Senator from Illinois will yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield for that purpose, 

Mr. HAYDEN. It would be in order 
to ascertain what it would cost. The best 
estimate I can get is that it would cost 
about $10,000 to print the testimony; that 
printing it would take a good deal of 
time, and divert the employees at the 
Government Printing Office, who are very 
much occupied. The estimate I have 
stated may be low. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For the 
information of the Senate, the Chair will 
read the law applicable to the case: 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by exist- 
ing law, but only when the same shall be 
accompanied by an estimate from the Public 
Printer as to the probable cost thereof. 


The Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I shall 
proceed with the argument. If the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee desires to make his 
motion a little later, I shall yield to him 
for that purpose; and I repeat I shall 
vote for the motion, if he makes it. 

Mr. STEWART. Did the Chair rule 
on the parliamentary situation? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; the Chair recog- 
nized the Senator from Illinois as having 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has made no ruling. The Chair 
has indicated what the Chair under- 
stands the law and the rule to be. It is 
the Chair’s understanding that the Sena- 
tor from Illinois did not yield for the 
purpose of permitting the Senator from 
‘Tennessee to make a motion. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator 
from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I again ask the Sen- 
ator from Illinois whether he will yield 
and whether or not he so stated a few 
moments ago, for the purpose of allow- 
ing me to make the motion? 

Mr. LUCAS. I stated I would ulti- 
mately yield, and that when I did and the 
motion is made I would vote for the 
Senator’s motion. 

Mr. STEWART. I do not know; there 
may be a definition of the word “ulti- 
mately” involved. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I shall 
proceed with the argument, but before 
doing so I wish to make one statement 
suggested to me a few moments ago by 
another Senator who could make the 
statement better than I, and he raised 
a very pertinent point. When we are 
seeking to get a quorum here it often re- 
quires two roll calls before one can be 
developed, even at a time when we have 
under consideration a question which is 
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as important as that now before us. If 
it takes two roll calls to get a quorum 
of the membership in the United States 
Senate when a man’s public life is at 
stake, I doubt very much that it would 
be possible to get the Members of the 
Senate to read forty-six or forty-seven 
hundred pages of testimony. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator should 
not take advantage of their absence from 
the Chamber to read the testimony. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is probably true, 
but this is the place where the evidence 
should be debated. I am not complain- 
ing. I merely make this suggestion now 
because of the situation in which the mo- 
tion which the Senator from Tennessee 
may ultimately make places us. 

Mr. President, about an hour ago I 
was discussing a question involving the 
sale of the Mexican land stock. There 
has been some testimony in the record, 
and some statements have been made, 
about what Representative Lemke did in 
that connection. I think at one time he 
was president of the Land Finance Co., 
of which we have heard a good deal in 
this case. 

On the 15th day of June 1939, Lemke 
as president of the Land Finance Co. 
caused to be filed with the Agrarian 
Claims Commission of the United States 
of Mexico, under the agreement of No- 
vember 9 and 12, 1938, a claim for $932,- 
787.81. After an explanation and de- 
scription of various tracts of land and 
personal property, and a statement in 
relation to the expenses which had been 
paid, including attorneys’ fees and other 
expenses, all of which covered several 
pages, Lemke said: 

Wherefore the claimant asks that the 
Mexican Government compensate the claim- 
ant in the sum of $932,787.81 United States 
currency, being the total value of the land 
expropriated, together with improvements, 
taxes, and necessary expenditures. 

Dated June 15, 1939. 


The affidavit is as follows: 

William Lemke being first duly sworn, says 
that he is the duly elected and acting presi- 
dent of the Land Finance Co., and that he 
has read the foregoing claim, knows the 
contents thereof, and that he has been au- 
thorized to prepare the same by the Land 
Finance Co, and that the same is true and 
correct to the best of his knowledge, infor- 
mation, and belief. 


I call attention to the type of affi- 
davit—on “information and belief.“ 

In looking through this claim, and par- 
ticularly at the part where he gives the 
value of all the land, it will be noted at 
the conclusion of each statement he says 
something to this effect, “reasonable 
average value was $40 per acre,” not at 
the time the claim was filed, “reasonable 
average price per acre was $5,” and so 
forth. č 

I ask unanimous consent of the Senate 
to insert this claim in the Recor, to be 
printed in full at this point in my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
CLARK of Idaho in the chair), 
objection? 


(Mr. 
Is there 
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There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{Langer Exhibit 120] 


BEFORE THE AGRARIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION, 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE 
UNITED STATES OF MEXICO (UNDER THE 
AGREEMENT OF NOVEMBER 9 AND 12, 1938), 
THE LAND FINANCE Co., A CORPORATION OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
AGAINST UNITED MEXICAN STATES 


DOCKET NO. 175. CLAIM NO. 231 
Claim 


Comes now the Land Finance Co., a cor- 
poration of South Dakota, United States of 
America, and for its claim against the Mexi- 
can Government alleges: 

1. That it is a domestic corporation of the 
State of South Dakota, United States of 
America, with its principal business office at 
Fargo, N. Dak., and that it is a citizen of the 
United States of America, 

2. That all of its stockholders are citizens 
of the United States of America and consist 
of 187 in number. 

3. That during the years 1907 to and in- 
cluding 1911, by invitation and encourage- 
ment of officers of the Federal Government 
of the Republic of Mexico, and relying upon 
the good faith of such invitations and en- 
couragement, invested large sums of money 
in Mexican lands located on the west coast, 
to wit, in the sum of $400,000 in United States 
currency, which sum was invested in Mexi- 
can lands, and in necessary expenditures in 
acquiring same, and improvements, and in 
the payment of taxes to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, 

4. That during the years of 1912 to and 
including 1938 the Land Finance Co. ex- 
pended additional sums of money in the 
payment of taxes and other Necessary ex- 
penses in maintaining the property, to wit, 
the sum of $25,000, making a total investment 
in lands, taxes, and improvements of $425,- 
000 in United States currency. 

5. That the title to all of said lands stands 
in the name of William Lemke, sometimes 
written William F. Lemke, president of the 
said Land Finance Co., and that said title 
is held in trust for the Land Finance Co. 
That the record title was thus taken in the 
name of William F. Lemke, president of the 
Land Finance Co., for convenience, and that 
in fact the claimant, the Land Finance Co., 
furnished all of the funds in the purchase 
of said lands and in the payment of im- 
provements, taxes, and expenses as afore- 
said. 

6. That between the years 1908 and 1911 
the claimant, the Land Finance Co., pur- 
chased from various individuals, who had 
an undivided interest, and that the claim- 
ant is the owner of forty-eight fifty-sixths of 
the property known as Bayona Y. Nieblas, 
located partly in the State of Nayarit and 
partly in the State of Sinaloa, Mexico, and 
being on both banks of the Las Canas River, 
and which property consists of 70,570 hec- 
taries, or approximately 174,307 acres. And 
that the claimant is the owner of said prop- 
erty as alleged herein, blueprint of location 
of said property hereto attached. That is 
that prior to 1927 the Land Finance Co., by 
purchase, became the actual owner of 
60,488.60 hectares, or 149,406 acres, of the 
original tract of 70,570 hectares, or 174,307 
acres, of the Bayona Y. Nieblas ranch. (See 
contract of purchase and title deeds, Exhibits 
A A-1, A-2, A-3, A-4, A-5, A-6, A-7, A-8, 
A-9, and A-10, herewith submitted and made 
part hereof.) 

7. That on July 4, 1925, upon petition by 
some of the inhabitants of the village of 
Bayona, municipality of Acaponeta, Nayarit, 
the Mexican Government, through its agrar- 
ian commission, dispossessed the claimant of 
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1,284 hectares of said land, or approximately 
3,171.48 acres, and granted the same to said 
village of Bayona. That thereupon by Presi- 
dential decree on March 1, 1928, the said grant 
to the village of Bayona was made permanent 
as to 493 hectares and 80 acres. The Mexican 
Government thereby confiscating and ex- 
propriating and permanently dispossessing 
the claimant of said 493 hectares and 80 
acres, or approximately 1,219.69 acres At the 
same time the Government dispossessed tor 
2% years the claimant of 791 hectares. or 
approximately 1,952 acres. (Sze pp. 3, 4, 5, 
6, and 7, Diario Oficial of April 6, 1929, marked 
“Exhibit B,” and submitted herewith and 
made part hereof.) 

That said 493 hectares and 80 acres was 
mostly cleared and cultivated and close to a 
railroad station and among the most valuable 
lands in said tract of 60,488.60 hectares; that 
a reasonable price for same is $40 per acre, 
United States currency; that it would cost 
over $20 per acre, United States currency to 
clear similar lands in that vicinity; that $40 
per acre is a fair and reasonable value for 
said 1,219.69 acres or 493 hectares and 80 acres 
Therefore, because of said confiscation and 
expropriation, the claimant was damaged 
$48,787.60 in United States currency as of the 
date of March 1, 1928, the date of permanent 
expropriation by Presidential decree. 

That the reasonable rental value for the 
2½ years that the claimant was dispossessed 
of the 791 hectares, or 1,952 acres, was at least 
$3.50 per acre, or total damage sustained be- 
cause of said di ession of said 791 
hectares from July 4, 1925, to March 1, 1928, 
was $7,320. 

8 That prior to January 1, 1928, upon 
petition by some of the inhabitants of the 
village of El Tigre, Nayarit, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment through its Agrarian Commission 
dispossessed the claimant of 540 hectares of 
said land, or approximately 1,833.80 acres, 
and granted the same to the village of El 
Tigre. That thereupon by Presidential de- 
cree on March 1, 1928, the sald grant of 540 
hectares to the village of Tigre was made 
permanent. The Mexican Government there- 
by confiscating and expropriating and 
permanently dispossessing the claimant of 
said 540 hectares of said land, or approxi- 
mately 1,333.80 acres. (See pp. 3, 4, 5, and 
6, Diario Oficial of January 30, 1929, marked 
“Exhibit C“ and submitted herewith and 
made part hereof.) 

That said 540 hectares was mostly cleared 
and cultivated and close to a railroad station 
and among the most valuable lands in said 
tract of 60.488.60 hectares; that a reasonable 
price for same is $40 per acre, United States 
currency; that it would cost over $20 per 
acre, United States currency, to clear similar 
lands in that vicinity; that $40 per acre is a 
fair and reasonable value for said 1,333 80 
acres, or 540 hectares. Therefore, because of 
said confiscation and expropriation, the 
claimant was damaged $53,352 in United 
States currency as of the date of March 1, 
1928, the date of permanent expropriation 
by Presidential decree. 

9. That on or about January 6, 1936, upon 
petition by some of the inhabitants of the 
village of Pajarito, Nayarit, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment through its Agrarian Commission 
dispossessed the claimant of 247 hectares of 
said land, or approximately 610.09 acres, and 
granted the same to the village of Pajarito. 
That, thereupon, by Presidential decree is- 
sued on or about February 10, 1937, the said 
grant of 247 hectares to the village of Pajarito 
Was made permanent. The Mexican Govern- 
ment thereby confiscating and expropriat- 
ing and permanently dispossessing the claim- 
ant of said 247 hectares of said land. or ap- 
proximately 610.09 acres. (See pp. 15 and 
16, Diario Oficial of April 2, 1937, marked 
“Exhibit D” and submitted herewith and 
made part hereof.) 

That said 247 hectares was mostly cleared 
and cultivated and close to a railroad sta- 
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tion and among the most valuable lands in 
said tract of 60,488.60 hectares; that a rea- 
sonable price for same is $40 per acre, United 
$20 per acre, United States currency, to clear 
similar lands in that vicinity; that $40 per 
acre is a fair and reasonable value for said 
610.09 acres or 247 hectares. Therefore, be- 
cause of said confiscation and expropria- 
tion, the claimant was damaged $24,403.60 in 
United States currency as of the date of 
February 10, 1937, the date of permanent 
expropriation by Presidential decree. 

10. That on or about April 30, 1935, upon 
petition by some of the inhabitants of_the 
village of Bayona, municipality of Acaponeta, 
Nayarit, the Mexican Government, through 
its Agrarian Commission, dispossessed the 
claimant of an additional 472 hectares, or 
1,165.84 acres, and granted the same to the 
village of Bayona. That, thereupon, by Pres- 
idential decree issued on or about May 3, 
1937, the said additional grant of 472 hectares 
to the village of Bayona was made permanent, 
(Sse pp. 4 and 5, Diario Oficial of April 2, 
1937, marked “Exhibit E” and submitted 
herewith and made part hereof.) 

That said 472 hectares was mostly cleared 
and cultivated and close to a railroad station 
and among the most valuable lands in said 
tract of 60,488.60 hectares; that a reasonable 
price for same is $40 per acre, United States 
currency; that it would cost over $20 per 
acre United States currency to clear similar 
lands in that vicinity; that $40 per acre is a 
fair and reasonable value for said 1,165.84 
acres, or 472 hectares. Therefore, because of 
said confiscation an expropriation claim- 
ant was damaged $46,633.60 in United States 
currency as of the date of May 3, 1937, the 
date of permanent expropriation by Presi- 
dential decree. 

11. That on or about May 23, 1935, upon 
petition by some of the inhabitants of the 
village of El Tigre, Nayarit, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment through its Agrarian Commission 
dispossessed the claimant of an additional 
424 hectares, or 1,047.28 acres, and granted 
the same to the village of Tigre. That 
thereupon by Presidential decree issued on 
February 10, 1937, the said additional grant 
of 424 hectares to the village of El Tigre was 
made permanent. The Mexican Govern- 
ment thereby confiscating and expropri- 
ating and permanently dispossessing the 
claimant of said 424 hectares of said land, or 
approximately 1,047.28 acres. (See pp. 5 
and 6, Diario Oficial of April 10, 1937, marked 
“Exhibit F“ and submitted herewith and 
made part hereof.) 

That said 424 hectares was mostly cleared 
and cultivated and close to a railroad station 
and among the most valuable lands in said 
tract of 60,488.60 hectares; that a reasonable 
price for same is $40 per acre, United States 
currency; that it would cost over $20 per 
acre, United States currency, to clear simi- 
lar lands in that vicinity; that $40 per acre 
is a fair and reasonable value for said 1,047.28 
acres, or 424 hectares. Therefore, because of 
said confiscation and expropriation claim- 
ant was damaged $41,891.20 in United States 
eurrency as of the date of February 10, 1937, 
the date of permanent expropriation by 
Presidential decree. 

12. That on or about January 8, 1936, upon 
petition by some of the inhabitants of the 
village of Tecualilla, Sinaloa, the Mexican 
Government through its Agrarian Commis- 
sion dispossessed the claimant of 648 hec- 
tares, or 1,600.56 acres, and granted the same 
to the village of Tecualilla. That, thereupon, 
by Presidential decree issued April 20, 1938, 
the said grant of 648 hectares to the village 
of Tecualilla was made permanent. The Mex- 
ican Government thereby confiscating and 
expropriating and permanently dispossess- 
ing the claimant of said 648 hectares of said 
land, or approximately 1,600.56 acres. (See 
pp. 23, 24, and 25, Diario Oficial of June 7, 
1938, marked “Exhibit G“ and submitted 
herewith and made part hereof.) 
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That said 648 hectares was mostly cleared 
and cultivated and close to a railroad sta- 
tion and among the most valuable lands in 
said tract of 60,488.60 hectares; that a reason- 
able price for same is $40 per acre, United 
States currency; that it would cost over $20 
per acre, United States currency, to clear 
similar lands in that vicinity; that $40 per 
acre is a fair and reasonable value for said 
1,600.56 acres, or 648 hectares. Therefore, be- 
cause of said confiscation and expropria- 
tion claimant was damaged $60,022.40 in 
United States currency as of the date of April 
20, 1938, the date of permanent expropriation 
by Presidential decree. 

13. That on or about December 31, 1936, 
upon petition by some of the inhabitants of 
the village of El Aguaje, Nayarit, the Mexican 
Government through its Agrarian Commis- 
sion dispossessed the claimant of 1,723 hec- 
tares, or approximately 4,255.81 acres, and 
granted the same to the village of E] Aguaje. 
That, thereupon, by Presidential decree is- 
sued on September 28, 1938, the said grant 
of 1,723 hectares to the village of El Aguaje 
was made permanent. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment thereby confiscating and expro- 
priating and permanently dispossessing the 
claimant of said 1,723 hectares of said lands, 
or approximately 4,255.81 acres. (See pp. 
3. 4, and 5, Diario Oficial of October 25, 1938, 
marked “Exhibit H” and submitted herewith 
and made part hereof.) 

That 600 hectares, or 1,482 acres, of said 
1,723 hectares was cleared and cultivated and 
is close to a railroad station and among the 
most valuable lands in said tract of 60,488 60 
hectares; that a reasonable price for said 600 
hectares, or 1,482 acres, is $40 per acre, United 
States currency; that it would cost over $20 
per acre, United States currency, to clear 
similar lands in that vicinity; that 840 per 
acre is the fair and reasonable value for said 
600 hectares, or 1,482 acres. That 820 hec- 
tares, or 2,025.40 acres, out of said 1,723 
hectares was wooded land but suitable for 
cultivation when cleared and is among the 
best and most valuable lands in said tract of 
60,488.60 hectares; that the reasonable value 
of said 820 hectares, or 2,025.40 acres, Is $20 
per acre, United States currency. That 100 
hectares, or 247 acres, of said 1,723 hectares 
was palm land valuable for the palms and 
also valuable for cultivation when palms have 
been cut; that the reasonable value of the 
100 hectares, or 247 acres, of palm lands is $30 
per acre, United States currency. That the 
balance of 203 hectares, or 501.41 acres, of 
the 1,723 hectares is pasture and rough lands; 
that the reasonable value of said 203 hectares, 
or 501.41 acres, is $5 per acre, United States 
currency; making a total value of $109,- 
705.05, United States currency, for the 1,723 
hectares, or 4,255.81 acres, expropriated as 
of date of September 28, 1938, the date of 
permanent expropriation by Presidential 
decree. 

14. That on October 3, 1925, upon petition 
by some of the inhabitants of the village of 
La Loma, Sinaloa, the Mexican Government 
through its Agrarian Commission dispossessed 
the claimant of 790 hectares of said land, 
or approximately 1,951.30 acres, and granted 
the same to the village of La Loma. That 
thereupon by Presidential decree issued on 
or about February 17, 1927, the said grant of 
790 hectares to the village of La Loma was 
made permanent. The Mexican Government 
thereby confiscating and expropriating and 
permanently dispossessing the claimant of 
said 790 hectares of said land, or approxi- 
mately 1,951.30 acres. (See pp. 11, 12, and 13, 
Diario Oficial of June 28, 1927, marked Ex- 
hibit I and submitted herewith and made 
part hereof.) 

That said 790 hectares was most cleared and 
cultivated and close to a railroad station 
and among the most valuable lands in said 
tract of 60.488 80 hectares; that a reasonable 
price for same is $40 per acre, United States 
currency; that it would cost over $20 per acre, 
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United States currency, to clear similar lands 
in that vicinity; that $40 per acre is a fair 
and reasonable value for said 1,951.30 acres, 
or 790 hectares. That no settlement has 
ever been made of any part of this expro- 
priation by the Mexican Government, nor 
has the claimant ever received one dollar 
because of said confiscation. Therefore, be- 
cause of said confiscation and expropria- 
tion claimant was damaged $78,052 in United 
States currency as of the date of February 
17, 1927, the date of permanent expropriation 
by Presidential decree. 

15, That on May 17, 1918, upon petition by 
some of the inhabitants of the village of La 
Concepcion, Sinaloa, the Mexican Govern- 
ment through its Agrarian Commission dis- 
possessed the claimant of 1,755 hectares of 
said land, or approximately, 4,334.85 acres, 
and granted the same to the village of La 
Concepcion. That thereupon by Presidential 
decree on November 3, 1920, the said grant 
of 1,755 hectares to the village of La Con- 
cepcion was made permanent. The Mexican 
Government thereby confiscating and ex- 
propriating and permanently dispossessing 
the claimant of said 1,755 hectares of said 
land, or approximately 4,334.85 acres. (See 
pp. 1679 and 1680, Diario Oficial of Decem- 
ber 11, 1920. Exhibit J.) 

That said 1,755 hectares was mostly cleared 
and cultivated and close to a railroad station 
and among the most valuable lands in said 
tract of 60,488.60 hectares; that a reasonable 
price for same is $40 per acre, United States 
currency; that it would cost over $20 per 
acre, United States currency, to clear similar 
lands in that vicinity; that $40 per acre is a 
fair and reasonable value for said 4,334.85 
acres or 1,755 hectares. That no settlement 
has ever been made of any part of this ex- 
propriation by the Mexican Government, nor 
has the claimant ever received $1 because of 
Said confiscation. Therefore, because of said 
confiscation and expropriation claimant 
was damaged $173,394 in United States cur- 
rency as of the date of November 3, 1920, the 
date of permanent expropriation by Presi- 
dential decree. 

16. That prior and subsequent to August 
30, 1927, the Mexican Government through 
its surveyors and other governmental officials 
dispossessed the claimant of 18,732 hectares 
of said land in the State of Sinaloa, or ap- 
proximately 46,267 acres, which lands were 
mostly unimproved and uncultivated. Part 
of these lands consist of grazing and moun- 
tainous lands. 

The Mexican Government claims that these 
are excess lands and that claimant did not 
have title But the fact remains that these 
lands have been and were in possession of the 
former owners and their ancestors from whom 
claimant bought them for over a hundred 
years and that these former owners did have 
title and that said title was confirmed by 
judicial decree. Therefore claimant had title. 
That a reasonable value of said land as a 
whole is $5 per acre, United States currency. 
That as far as claimant knows this confisca- 
tion and expropriation is still incomplete 
and has not yet been made permanent by 
Presidential decree. That because of said ex- 
propriation the claimant has been damaged 
in the sum of $231,335. United States cur- 
rency. Claimant will endeavor to get and 
present further evidence on this expropriation. 

17 That during the years of 1936 and 1937, 
upon petition by some of the inhabitants of 
the village of Copales, Sinaloa, the Mexican 
Government through its Agrarian Commission 
and surveyors dispossessed the claimant of a 
number of hectares of said land. The num- 
ber of hectares being unknown because the 
claimant has been unable to get the informa- 
tion from the officials of the Mexican State 
or Federal Governments. This expropria- 
tion has not as yet been made permanent by 
state or Presidential decree. 

Some of said lands were cleared and culti- 
vated and close to a railroad station and 
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among some of the most valuable lands in 
said tract of 60,488.60 hectares; while some 
of the balance of said lands was not so valu- 
able because it was rough, uncleared, and un- 
cultivated. That a reasonable price for the 
cleared land is $40 per acre, United States cur- 
rency; that it would cost on an average over 
$20 pei acre, United States currency, to clear 
similar lands in that vicinity. That a reason- 
able price for the uncleared lands is from $5 
to $20 per acre, United States currency, de- 
pending upon the character of the land, loca- 
tion, and fertility. That claimant will fur- 
nish evidence of the value of said lands and 
the amount of damages sustained because of 
said expropriation as soon as claimant is 
able to ascertain the location and the num- 
ber of hectares expropriated. 

18. That during the years of 1936 and 1937, 
upon petition by some of the inhabitants of 
the village of Las Pilas, Sinaloa, the Mexican 
Government through its Agrarian Commis- 
sion and surveyors dispossessed the claimant 
of a number of hectares of said land The 
number of hectares being unknown because 
the claimant has been unable to get the in- 
formation from the officials of the Mexican 
State or Federal Governments. This ex- 
propriation has not as yet been made perma- 
nent by State or Presidential decree. 

Some of said lands were cleared and culti- 
vated and close to a railroad station and 
among some of the most yaluable lands in 
said tract of 60,488.60 hectares; while some 
of the balance of said lands was not so valu- 
able because it was rough, uncleared, and un- 
cultivated. That a reasonable price for the 
cleared land is $40 per acre, United States 
currency; that it would cost on an average 
over $20 per acre, United States currency, to 
clear similar lands in that vicinity. That 
a reasonable price for the uncleared lands 
is $20 per acre, United States currency. That 
claimant will furnish evidence of the value 
of said lands and the amount of damages 
sustained because of said expropriation as 
soon as claimant is able to ascertain the loca- 
tion and the number of hectares expropriated. 

19. That during the years of 1936 and 
1937, upon petition by some of the inhab- 
itants of the village of Acaponeta, Nayarit, 
the Mexican Government, through its Agrar- 
ian Commission and surveyors, d ssed 
the claimant of a number of hectares of said 
land, The number of hectares being un- 
known because the claimant has been un- 
able to get the information from the officials 
of the Mexican State or Federal Governments. 
This expropriation has not as yet been made 
permanent by State or Presidential decree. 

Some of the said lands were cleared and 
cultivated and close to a railroad station, 
and among some of the most valuable lands 
in said tract of 60,488.60 hectares; while some 
of the balance of said lands was not so valua- 
ble because it was rough, uncleared, and un- 
cultivated. That a reasonable price for the 
cleared land is $40 per acre, United States cur- 
rency; that it would cost on an average over 
$20 per acre, United States currency, to clear 
similar lands in that vicinity. That a reason- 
able price for the uncleared lands is from 
$5 to $20 per acre, United States currency, 
depending upon the character of the land, lo- 
cation, and fertility. That claimant will fur- 
nish evidence of the value of said lands and 
the amount of damages sustained because of 
said expropriation as soon as claimant is able 
to ascertain the location and the number of 
hectares expropriated. 

20. That the expropriation and taking 
by the Mexican Government of the 26,004 
hectares and 80 acres, or approximately 64,- 
230.82 acres, of said lands, together with the 
incompleted expropriations and the taking 
of the lands for the inhabitants of Acaponeta, 
Copalffies, and Las Pilas, from the claimant 
takes virtually all of the lands under culti- 
vation and cleared out of the 60,488.60 hec- 
tares owned by claimant. The remaining 
lands are of little value, not even good graz- 
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ing lands, because they are mountainous and 
contain little grass or water during the dry 
season. 

21. That at the time that claimant bought 
the 60,488.60 hectares of the Bayona Y Nieblas 
ranch, which ranch consisted of 70.570 hec- 
tares, it was self-sustaining, but because of 
the revolutions and because cf these con- 
fiscations and expropriations and dispos- 
sessions the ranch became unprofitable and 
has been a financial loss to claimant ever 
since 1911. That in addition claimant paid 
$55,782.72 pesos, Mexican currency, in taxes 
on said lands without any returns or profits. 

22. That because of the permanent con- 
fiscations and expropriations, together with 
the incompleted expropriations and dispos- 
session of the claimant of the cultivated 
and cleared lands, the claimant has been de- 
prived of its rents and profits which it 
had derived prior to 1911 from said cul- 
tivated lands, and has been financially ruined, 
and has been deprived of the means with 
which to keep up the payment of taxes. 

23. That the claimant before said confisca- 
tion, expropriation, and dispossession re- 
ceived from said cultivated lands an average 
rental of $1.50, United States currency, per 
acre per annum, and that the reasonable 
rental value of said cultivated lands is $1 50, 
United States currency, per acre per annum. 

24. That the claimant had built three 
modern brick homes on said lands together 
with brick buildings used for office and 
headquarters; that the lands upon which 
these buildings were erected have been ex- 
propriated and confiscated by the Mexi- 
can Government. That these buildings were 
of the reasonable value of $6,000, United 
States currency. 

25. That the village of Concha, also known 
as Concepsion, located in the State of Sina- 
loa, is located on part of the land that 
the Mexican Government expropriated and 
took from the claimant. This village has 
about 500 or 600 inhabitants and in terri- 
torial extension covers about 1 square mile. 
It is a railway station for the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad of Mexico, Passenger and 
freight trains stop there to receive passengers 
and freight for transportation. Railroad 
boxcars are frequently sidetracked for load- 
ing and unloading on the sidetracks at this 
station. It is a thriving and growing village, 
consisting of a number of stores, meat mar- 
kets, small shops, and industries. It is a 
market where corn, beans, and other grains 
as well as fruits and vegetables are daily 
bought and sold. 

That the lands in said village at the time 
of the expropriation had a value in addi- 
tion to the value for agricultural purposes; 
that is, it had a value for townsite purposes 
and professional and business occupations, in 
addition to the agricultural value, of $20,000, 
United States currency. Therefore, because 
of the expropriation of said village of Concha, 
claimant was damaged $20,000, United States 
currency, as of the date of November 3, 1920, 
the date of permanent expropriation by Presi- 
dential decree. 

26. That when claimant first negotiated 
for and bought these lands and obtained pos- 
session of them they were some 300 miles 
from railway transportation. That there- 
after Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico 
extended its line so that it now crosses said 
lands for a distance of about 27 miles and 
thereby greatly enhanced the value of the 
lands because it created new markets and 
increased market facilities. 

27. That claimant paid out in attorney 
fees and other necessary expenses in attempt- 
ing to protect its rights in connection with 
these expropriations the sum of over $4,000, 
United States currency. That claimant made 
protest because of the confiscation and ex- 
propriation of these lands by the Mexican 
Government to the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments of the Republic of Mexico. These 
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protests were also made through the Amer- 
ican Government through its consulate at 
Mazatlan, Mexico, and through its Embassy 
at Mexico City, as well as through the United 
States Department of State. That the Mexi- 
can Government never offered or paid one 
penny to claimant because of these confis- 
cations and expropriations. 

28. In summary, claim totals $932,787.81, 
which amount is made up as follows: 

Bayona, Nayarit: Grant—Two separate 
expropriations, Total, 965 hectares. (See 
paragraphs Nos. 7 and 10 above.) One hun- 
dred and eighty hectares were palm lands, 
250 hectares were cleared and cultivated and 
suitable for two or more crops each year 
without irrigation and 535 hectares were 
mostly cleared and cultivated and suitable 
for one crop each year during the rainy sea- 
son. Reasonable average value was $40 per 
acre, or $95,421.20. 

Claimant was also dispossessed for 214 years 
of an additional 791 hectares or 1,952 acres 
which were subsequently returned. Reason- 
able rental for period of dispossession for 
2% years: $3.50 per acre or total damage, 
$7,320. 

El Tigre, Nayarit: Grant—Two separate 
expropriations. Total, 964 hectares. (See 
pars. Nos. 8 and 11 above.) Three hun- 
dred and fifty hectares were cleared and 
cultivated and suitable for two or more crops 
each year without irrigation and 614 hectares 
were mostly cleared and cultivated and suit- 
able for one crop each year during the rainy 
season. Reasonable average value was $40 
per acre or $95,243.20. 

Pajarito, Nayarit; Grant—One expropria- 
tion, 247 hectares. (See par. No. 9 above.) 
Ninety-seven hectares were cleared and culti- 
vated and suitable for two or more crops each 
year without irrigation and 150 hectares were 
mostly cleared and cultivated and suitable for 
one crop each year during the rainy season. 
Reasonable average value was $40 per acre, or 
$24,403.60. 

Tecualilla, Sinaloa: grant—One expropria- 
tion 648 hectares. See paragraph No. 12 
above. Two hundred hectares were cleared 
and cultivated and suitable for 2 or more 
crops each year without irrigation, and 448 
hectares were mostly cleared and cultivated 
and suitable for 1 crop each year during the 
rainy season. Reasonable average value was 
$40 per acre, or $60,022.40. 

El Aguaje, Nyarit: grant—one expropria- 
tion 1,723 hectares. See paragraph No. 
13 above. Six hundred hectares were cleared 
and cultivated and suitable for two or more 
crops each year without irrigation. Reascn- 
able average value for same was $40 per acre, 
or $59.280. 

Eight hundred and twenty hectares were 
partly cultivated and wooded lands but all 
suitable for cultivation. Reasonable average 
value for same was $20 per acre, or $40,508. 

One hundred hectares were palm lands also 
suitable for cultivation Reasonable average 
value for same was $30 per acre, or $7,410 

Two hundred and three hectares, the bal- 
ance, were rough and pasture lands. Reason- 
able average value for same was 85 per acre, 
or $2,507.05, 

La Loma, Sinaloa: grant—One expro- 
priation of 790 hectares. See paragraph 14 
above. Two hundred hectares were cleared 
and cultivated and suitabie for two or more 
crops each year without irrigation and 590 
hectares were mostly cleared and cultivated 
and suitable for one crop each year during 
the rainy season. Reasonable average value 
was $40 per acre or $78,052. 

La Concepcion, Sinaloa: grant—One ex- 
propriation of 1,755 hectares. See paragraph 
No. 15 above. Six hundred and forty-five 
hectares were cultivated and suitable for two 
or more crops each year without irrigation, 
700 hectares were mostly cleared and culti- 
vated and suitable for one crop each year 
during the rainy season and 410 hectares are 
brush, grazing, and meadow lands. Reason- 
able average value was $40 per acre or $173,394. 
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Sinaloa expropriation: This expropriation 
made by the surveyors and other govern- 
mental officials consists of 18,723 hectares 
mostiy unimproved and uncultivated, con- 
sisting of agricultural, grazing, and moun- 
tainous lands. Reasonable average price per 
acre $5, or $231,335. 

Townsite, Village of Concha: Reasonable 
value for townsite purpose in addition to 
value of agricultural lands, $20,000. 

Taxes paid: P55,782.72, or figuring exchange 
at 2 pesos for $1, $27,891.36. 

Attorneys’ fees: Paid Mexican attorneys and 
other expenses in defending our rights in 
connection with expropriation, over $4,000. 

Copales, Sinaloa: This expropriation is as 
yet incomplete. No Presidential decree. 
Boundaries not yet established. 

Las Pilas, Sinaloa: This expropriation is 
as yet incomplete. No Presidential decree, 
Boundaries not yet established. 

Acaponeta, Nayarit: This expropriation 
is as yet incomplete. No Presidential de- 
cree. Boundaries not yet established. 

Improvements: Three brick homes and 
office buildings, $6,000. 

Wherefore the claimant asks that the 
Mexican Government compensate the claim- 
ant in the sum of $932,787.81, United States 
currency, being the total value of the land 
expropriated, together with improvements, 
taxes, and necessary expenditures. 

Respectfully submitted. 
LAND FINANCE Co., 
By Wm. LEMKE, President. 

Dated June 15, 1939. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I now turn 
to book 2, page 854, and read from the 
testimony of William Lemke, as taken by 
the investigators. This was taken under 
oath. I start reading at the last para- 
graph on the page: 


The Government of Mexico began to expro- 
priate—a better word would be “confiscate” 
it—and continued to do so until all the im- 
proved or best part of the agricultural lands, 
in fact, nearly all the good lands, with the 
exception of a few, had been expropriated, 
and the Mexican Government has never paid 
or offered to pay anything for it except that 
they once offered to pay us for the improved 
lands, all to be paid for, the entire tract. and 
then offered to give us bonds that were 
absolutely worthless, and still are worthless, 
so far as I know, which offer was turned 
down. 

Question. How long ago was that? 

Answer. That was in 1922, I think. 

Question. Have you had any subsequent 
negotiations with them? 

Answer They refused to negotiate. 


That is to say, from 1922 to this year 
they refused to negotiate, according to 
Lemke’s own testimony under oath. 


There has been a commission appointed 
under the act of Congress to adjust it, and so 
far, as far as the land goes, no adjustment has 
been made. One commission has expired and 
another has been appointed, but I know of no 
one who has any confidence in recovering 
anything from the commission at present. 

Question, Then what is your opinion, as 
president of this land finance company, as 
to the value of the stock of the company? 

Answer. I would say as a commercial prop- 
osition it is now worthless. 

Question. How long has it been worthless? 

Answer. It is hard to fix a definite date 
because we who are connected with enter- 
prises of that kind always hope that some- 
thing may turn up to make it valuable, not 
so much for ourselves, but for those who are 
in with us. I would say for at least several 
years, the last 6 or 7 years, it was worthless, 
and you could not have obtained 1 cent on a 
dollar by offering it at public sale. 
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Question. How much of the stock of this 
corporation did Mr. LANGER own? 

Answer. I have handed you a list which 
shows some $38,000 worth that is in his 
name personally Besides that, he controls 
that of his father and sister and brothers, 
brothers-in-law, which would amount to 
about, roughly, $15,000 or $20,000 more. 

Question. And as the president of the 
company, do you keep books of the com- 
pany? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. Have you within the last 5 years 
had any notice of change of ownership of 
any of the stock owned by Mr. LANGER? 

Answer. I have not. 

I might state for the reason he must not 
consider it of any value, is when this new 
commission was appointed, the limitation 
of the charter had run, and there were some 
back taxes, and so forth, and while many 
of the stockholders were able to contribute 
to meet the expenses, Mr. Lancer did not 
contribute but promised to contribute $300 
one time. But each time I would see him 
he would have another excuse. 

And in view of the amount of stock he held, 
I felt that if he really felt it had any value, 
he would have assisted. 

Question. Do your records show any owner- 
ship of stock in Thomas Sullivan of Chicago, 
an attorney? 

Answer. They do not. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 


names: 

Aiken Gillette O'Mahoney 
Austin Glass Overton 
Bailey Green Pepper 
Bankhead Guffey Radcliffe 
Barbour Gurney Reed 

Barkley Hayden Reynolds 
Bilbo Herring Rosier 

Bone Hill Russell 
Brewster Holman Schwartz 
Brown Hughes Shipstead 
Bulow Johnson, Calif. Smathers 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Smith 

Butler La Follette Spencer 

Byrd Langer Stewart 
Capper Lee Taft 
Caraway Lucas Thomas, Idaho 
Chandler McFarland Thomas, Okla 
Chavez McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Clark, Idaho McNary Tobey 

Clark. Mo, Maloney Tunnell 
Connally Maybank Tydings 
Danaher Mead Vandenberg 
Davis Millikin Van Nuys 
Doxey Murdock Wheeler 
Ellender Murray White 
George Nye Wile 

Gerry O'Daniel Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
one Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present, 

Mr. CHANDLER obtained the floor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, Earlier in the 
afternoon I submitted an inquiry to the 
able Senator from Illinois which it 
seemed to me bore very pertinently on 
the bona fides of the transaction between 
Sullivan and Senator Lancer at the time 
of the contract for the purchase of stock 
in the company owning Mexican lands, 
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The contract was made on May 27, 1937. 
The able Senator from linois was able 
to give me a part of the information 
which I sought. I now have obtained the 
rest from the Senate records, and I 
think the record should be completed 
for what it is worth. 

At the time the contract for the pur- 
chase of the stock was made the stock 
very clearly represented nothing particu- 
larly tangible beyond a right of claim 
against the Mexican Government for ex- 
propriated lands. According to the 
Lemke petition, expropriation started as 
early as 1918. In other words, the whole 
property was virtually in a progressive 
process of expropriation, and had been 
for at least 10 years at the time the con- 
tract for the purchase of the stock was 
made. Therefore obviously the purchase 
was nothing more than the purchase of 
an interest in a claim against the Mexi- 
can Government. 

I also asked how much the claim 
against the Mexican Government might 
reasonably be conceived to be worth. Mr. 
Lemke’s petition to the United States 
Agrarian Claims Commission was filed on 
July 14, 1939. The Senate ratified the 
treaty on January 29, 1942, covering the 
complete adjustment of all agrarian 
claims filed with the Agrarian Claims 
Commission between August 30, 1927, and 
July 31, 1939. Therefore this claim is in- 
cluded among those which have been 
adjudicated. 

The adjudication provided a total of 
$40,000,000 for several series of claims. 
According to the estimate of the able 
Senator from Utah (Mr. THomas], who 
was presenting the treaty, the amount 
available for distribution in connection 
with the agrarian claims is about $10,- 
000,006. As nearly as I can recall the 
evidence before the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the total claims amounted to 
more than $300,000,000. Therefore, in 
the final analysis the ultimate value con- 
tained in this right of action against the 
Mexican Government is the share which 
the petitioners have in $10,000,000, 
divided on the basis of about $300,000,000 
worth of claims. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What was the 
amount asked for in the petition filed 
by the claimants? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Nine hundred 
and thirty-two thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-seven dollars and eighty- 
one cents. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand the 
Senator to say that the treaty was signed 
in 1942. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The treaty was 
signed just 8 weeks ago. 

Let me say for the information of the 
Senator from Louisiana that the claims 
are based upon expropriations starting 
as early as May 17, 1918. The petition 
is really a scenario in Mexican turmoil 
and confiscation, because apparently the 
company in which Mr. Sullivan was 
happy to invest $25,000 in 1937 had 
suffered nothing but expropriations, 
serially, year by year, ever since 1918. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I recall the testi- 
mony of Mr. Sullivan, he indicated that 
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what induced him to invest was the fact 
that the claim was pending, and that he 
expected much from it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have just in- 
dicated what he may receive from it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand what 
he will probably receive from it; but still 
the matter was pending. The claim was 
filed, and the Senate had not acted upon 
it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is true. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The testimony which 
Mr. Sullivan gave shows that he intended 
to obtain value received out of the stock, 
because of the pending claim. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Oh, yes; he re- 
lied upon the claim; he said so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; he said so. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Anyone can 
draw any conclusion he wishes from the 
state of mind of a man who relies on a 
claim against the Mexican Government. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am not so much 
interested in the conclusion to be drawn 
at the present as I am in the facts as 
they appear from the record. Mr. Sulli- 
van, as the evidence shows, married the 
private secretary of Mr. Lemke, one of 
the founders of the Mexican-deal cor- 
poration. She was acquainted with the 
value of the stock when her husband pur- 
chased it and, as a matter of fact, induced 
him to purchase it, according to the 
testimony of Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I merely wish to suggest 
that the percentage suggested affords no 
reasonable basis for a conclusion. Some 
claims may have been filed on an utterly 
fictitious basis. This claim may have 
been filed on a sound basis. Others may 
have been filed on a basis of 10 times as 
much as the land was really worth. I 
do not see that we have any evidence of 
any kind in the record on the basis of 
which we can determine what this par- 
ticular land may have been worth, or 
what might have been recovered on the 
claim. I do not think we can compare 
$300,000,000 with $10,000,000, and say 
that every one will receive 3 percent. 
The $300,000,000 worth of claims do not 
in any sense represent adjudicated 
claims. They are merely paper claims. 
So I do not see that there is any evidence 
one way or the other as to what the land 
may have been worth. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
entirely correct in his statement that 
this piece of evidence is not conclusive. 
It simply indicates the over-all value of 
the claims and gives some indication of 
how much value there is in an invest- 
ment in a claim against. the Mexican 
Government. The $10,000,000 or $15,- 
000,000, or whatever sum may be avail- 
able, will, of course, be distributed among 
the various domestic claimants in the 
United States. As the Senator from 
Ohio says, some of the claims may be 
worthless. I understand that already a 
thousand of them have been entirely dis- 
missed. This claim may be one of those. 
I have asked for the information, but no 
one has given it to me. I am providing 
the best information I can under the 
circumstances; and I think it is highly 
significant, 
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Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may interro- 
gate the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. The information fur- 
nished to the Senate by the Senator from 
Michigan was to the effect that the Mexi- 
can land was expropriated in 1917 or 
1918. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Starting in 1917 
or 1918, and continuing serially down 
through the years. 

Mr. STEWART. It began, then, about 
20 years prior to the sale of the stock to 
Mr. Sullivan, the attorney in Chicago? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr.STEWART. That information was 
not printed in the little green book which 
lies on the desk of every Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not know 
any more about the little green book than 
I ever knew about the “Little Green 
House” about which we used to hear 
(Laughter.] ? 

Mr. STEWART. That is a part of the 
testimony which I was anxious to have 
printed and furnished to Members of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, there 
is one additional charge which the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] had in- 
tended to present to the Senate. As all 
of us know, he has been on his feet nearly 
3 days. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Has it ever been shown 
that Mr. Sullivan was reimbursed by the 
Great Northern Railway for the money 
he paid for the stock? Does such testi- 
mony appear anywhere in the testimony? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not have any 
recollection of it. I should like to read 
that part of it which appears in the rec- 
peii this transaction. Senator LANGER 
said: 

Finally I spoke up and said if he was so 
confident in Mr. Lemke's business ability and 
all that sort of thing, I had had some stock 
a long time that I was perfectly willing to 
sell at $25,000, and the upshot of it was that 
after some talk we drew up a contract— 


As the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] says— 


on the 27th of May 1937, by which Mr. Sulli- 
van bought $25,000 worth of that land. I 
might add that Mr. Sullivan is well fixed. He 
had donated money to the campaign funds in 
North Dakota and later had donated €4,000 
in cash to Senator Nyre’s campaign, and he 
was in that shape financially. ` 


On page 608 of the committee hearings 
the following colloquy occurred: 


Mr. MurPHY. I just want to ask you this 
question: Did the transaction with Mr. 
Sullivan, or your sale to him of the stock in 
the Land Finance Co., have any relation what- 
ever, or have anything to do with the Great 
Northern Railway tax action? 

Senator Lancer, No; he bought that stock 
in May 1937, and the board of equalization in 
1937 met in the month of August—I do not 
have the exact day, but it was in August, any- 
how—and you will notice that when we met 
we raised that assessment of the Great North- 
ern Railway Co. 

Mr. Murry. Raised it? 

Senator LANGER. A little over $87,000. 


I think it is fair to say that the Senator 
was then speaking about the increase in 
actual taxes, and not in the assessment. 
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On page 703, when the Senator was 
being cross-examined by former Senator 
Burke, the following occurred: 


Mr. Burke. Well, Mr. Sullivan was to do 
the paying, and did it, in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement. Did you deliver 
the 500 shares of stock to him at that time? 

Senator Lancer. No, sir; I still have all 
that stock; we simply have it on a 50-50 
e, 

Mr. Burke, You never actually delivered 
any stock to Mr. Sullivan? 

Senator Lancer. No, sir * . 

Senator Wier. There is nothing written 
showing that he has a half interest in the 
stock? 

Senator Lancer. Absolutely nothing. 

Senator Wey. Was any receipt given? 

Senator Lancer. For what? 

Senator Wirey. For the payment. 

Senator Lancer. They were all by check. 

Senator Witey. I mean, after the final pay- 
ment was made, was there any receipt? 

Senator Lancer. No, sir; he just paid the 
money. 


On page 705 the following occurred: 

Mr. Burxe. Did you consider the certifi- 
cates of stock of sufficient value to place 
them in a safety deposit vault or other place 
of safekeeping? 

Senator Lancer. I had them in my desk for 
t long, long time. 

Mr Burke Where are they now? 

Senator Lancer. I wish I knew; I do not 
know where they are now. 


Sullivan has a $25,000 interest in some 
stock. He does not have the certificates. 
Senator Lancer does not have them and 
does not know where they are. I do not 
know where they are. I doubt if any 
member of the committee knows where 
the stock is, or whether the certificates 
are now in existence. 

Again reading from the committee 
report: 

On page 706 of the hearings, the following 
transpired: 

“Mr. BURKE. So then, Mr. Sullivan, for his 
$25,000 in cash, acquired a half interest in 
approximately, or in $55,000 par value of the 
stock of that Land Finance Co., the stock not 
being presently available and nothing ap- 
pearing on the records of the company to 
show that Mr. Sullivan has any interest 
whatever? 

“Senator Lancer. That is exactly right. 

“Senator WILEY. Has he ever demanded 
the transfer of his interest? 

“Senator Lancer. No * .“ 

Your committee directs the attention of 
the Senate to the contract that was drawn 
and signed by Attorney Thomas Sullivan and 
respondent in the former’s Chicago law office 
on May 27, 1937, part of same being as fol- 
lows: “payment of $5,000 on said stock is 
hereby acknowledged and the balance is to 
be paid at periods not to exceed 6 months 
each, in equal installments of 65,000.“ 


Mr. WILLIS. I should like to ask one 
further question: Is any relationship 
shown between Mr. Sullivan’s purchase 
of the stock and the reduction of taxes 
of the Great Northern Railway, except 
by presumption or inference? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Unless it be pre- 
sumed that Mr. Sullivan is a nitwit— 
and he may be—he would be silly to 
take a gamble on some sort of stock 
without getting the stock or without get- 
ting a receipt for it. I have no idea 
why he paid for it. I do not know 
whether or not the Senator has. 

Mr, WILLIS. I know that in the past 
I have bought some oil stocks. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. But the Senator 
got the stock; did he not? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; but I do not know 
where it is now. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Nevertheless, the 
Senator got it. In the case referred to 
Mr. Sullivan never did get it. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I 
think the record shows that Mr. Sul- 
livan’s employment by the Great North- 
ern Railway Co., about which the Senator 
from Indiana inquired, was for the 2 
years 1937 and 1938, and that he was 
paid $20,000 a year. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. Of course, there is 
nothing in the record, so far as I know, 
that. shows that Mr. Sullivan was reim- 
bursed by the Great Northern Railway 
Co. for the $25,000 he paid Mr. Lancer. 
If such had been shown, it would be 
quite conclusive. 

Let me read an excerpt, which I be- 
lieve has not been read, from Mr. 
Lancer’s testimony with respect to the 
sale of the stock to Mr. Sullivan. From 
page 605 of the printed hearings con- 
tained in the little green book which 
lies on the desk of every Senator I read 
the third paragraph. Mr. Lancer said: 

Anyhow, that land was bought by Mr. 
Lemke before the railroad was completed, 
and what we had together—he bought, later 
on, in the latter part of 1907 or 1908. 


Lemke seems to have organized the 
Mexican Land Co., or to have been one 
of the principal movers in the organiza- 
tion of the concern, 


That land exceeded 544,000 acres in one 
tract. 


In Mexico the larger the tract, the 
more likely its expropriation seems to be. 

And we had three good-sized towns down 
there. and one town that is not so good, a 
little bit of a place, a very rough place, and 
the little town we lived in was called Concha. 
They had buried four mayors there in about 
6 months; they were having trouble down 
there all the time. 


They were nothing like the towns in 
North Dakota which the Senator from 
Kentucky was discussing yesterday. 


But we attended to our business and left 
the Mexicans to take care of their own busi- 
ness; and I lived for a while with Mr. and 
Mrs. Lemke, and some other folks lived there 
gether So I had this property in 1937 and 
that is about the time that I describec to 
yor that I was talking to Mr. Brunk about 
getting money to keep financing the Non- 
partisan League. So, when I was talking to 
mr, Sullivan down there in Chicago one day, 
in his office, we got into an argument about 
Mr. Lemke. 


I understand that in the meantime 
Lemke had become a political enemy 
of Mr. Lancer. Sullivan and Mr. LANGER 
were in Sullivan’s office, and there was a 
discussion about Mr. Lemke. This is 
Mr. Lancer talking: 

And he was telling me about his honesty 
and fairness, and so forth. 


I presume Mr. Lemke's honesty and 
fairness were under discussion. 

And finally I spoke up and said if he was 
so confident in Mr. Lemke's business ability 
and all that sort of thing, I had had some 
stock a long time that I was perfectly willing 
to sell at $25,000, and the upshot of it was 
that, after some talk, we drew up a contract 
on the 27th of May 1937, by which Mr, Sul- 
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livan bought $25,000 worth of land—that 
land. 


P m other words, the $25,000 business 
eal. 

Mr. WILLIS and Mr. DANAHER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield first to the 
Senator from Indiana and then to the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WILLIS. Ii is still not shown 
whether the transaction had any con- 
nection with changing the valuation of 
the Great Northern Railroad. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The contract was 
entered into on the 27th day of May 1937. 
In August of 1937 the taxes of the rail- 
road were less by approximately $87,000. 
It should be remembered that the next 
year—1938—they were increased. 

Mr. MURDOCK., Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. No; not now. I 
shall yield in a moment. I want to finish 
my comment on this matter. 

It was testified that Mr. Sullivan was 
a very smart man and had unlimited 
means. He did not acquire unlimited 
means by business dealings of this sort; 
and it is not a compliment to Mr. Sulli- 
van, if he is a good businessman and has 
the acumen which I imagine would have 
to be possessed by a lawyer who would be 
hired by a railroad company, to say that 
he took a gamble on this sort of stock 
worthless, as it must be, because it has 
never paid anything—and did not even 
get the stock, and does not have it today. 
He did not acquire his unlimited financial 
means by deals of that sort. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says 
that the assessment of the railroad com- 
pany was reduced in 1937. Was that 
while Mr. Langer was Governor? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says 
that it was increased in 1938? 

Mr. STEWART. I do not think that is 
correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Not at the moment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the record 
should be kept straight on the matter. 
Yesterday we made one record on this 
point, a record which is contrary to what 
we are doing today. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask the Senator to 
wait a minute, and I will correct the 
record. I am attempting to proceed in 
as orderly a fashion as possible, but I 
cannot talk about three or four things at 
one time. First I will answer the Senator 
from Tennessee. : 

In 1937 the valuation set by the State 
board and the Governor and other ap- 
pointees of his was amended. It was 
$63,779,715. My previous statement to 
the effect that the valuation was in- 
creased the next year was not correct. 
The valuation the next year was $60,- 
480,000—a difference of approximately 
$3,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In 1938? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Les; in 1938. That 
is what I intended to say; and I am glad 
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the Senator had me correct my previous 
statement. The valuation was reduced 
the next year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The valuation was 
reduced in 1938? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes; it was reduced 
by approximately $3,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What taxes did the 
railroad pay in 1937 and 1938? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I shall give those 
figures to the Senator. In 1937 the taxes 
levied were $1,286,578, and that amount 
was paid. In 1938 the taxes paid were 
$1,228,631—a difference of about $58,000 
in favor of the railroad company, as be- 
tween those 2 years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What were they in 
1939? 

Mr. CHANDLER. In 1939 they were 
$1,295,000; in 1937 they were $1,286,000; 
in 1938, $1,228,000; and in 1939, 
$1,295,000. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I promised to yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut, and I 
yield first to him, since he was on his feet. 
Then I will yield to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Kentucky. 
There is a particular which, it seems to 
me, the Record should be caused to re- 
flect. When the Senator from Kentucky 
read from the colloquy which appears on 
page 66 of the committee report he 
omitted—unintentionally, of course—to 
reflect the fact that there are asterisks 
appearing in the record as printed, de- 
noting omissions from the testimony as 
recorded. Those omissions, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are significant, it seems to me, at 
the very least. The record upon which 
we are here acting and which we are 
here making should be caused to show 
what those omissions actually are. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I shoula like the 
Senator to put those in in his own time. 
I did not note the asterisks; neither did 
I note the commas, the semicolons, the 
periods, or the dashes—and I have not 
time to do it now; but if there is other 
testimony which Members of the Senate 
want to put in the Recorp which is not 
printed in the hearings, I have no objec- 
tion to having it put in the Record in 
their own time. In my reading it was 
omitted for the reason that it is not in 
the copy of the testimony from which 
Iam reading, but I did read all that was 
there. The Senator will understand 
that I am substituting for the Senator 
from Illinois. I did not intend to do so, 
and did not know I was going to be called 
upon to do so. I do not want now to 
take the time to do what the Senator 
suggests, and if the Senator will do it at 
some other time I will be grateful. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Les. 

Mr. DANAHER. When the Senator 
says he reads all he has before him, he 
means he is reading from page 66 of the 
committee report. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am reading from 
page 66. 

Mr. DANAHER. There are three 
asterisks there. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes. 
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Mr. DANAHER. The Senator did not 
read them. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not read the 
asterisks; I read the testimony. 

Mr. DANAHER. The Senator read— 

Senator Lancer. No, sir. 


That is followed by three asterisks. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not intend to 
read the asterisks or the semicolons or 
anything else in connection with it, but 
I do intend to read the testimony be- 
fore me. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes. 

Mr. DANAHER. The Senator most 
certainly would wish to have all the Sen- 
ators understand that if the asterisks 
referred to omitted matter which would 
throw light on the basis upon which Mr. 
Sullivan acquired the stock, he would 
not withhold such information from the 
Senate? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Not for anything; 
no,sir. I was not aware of the fact that 
the presence of asterisks was intended 
to denote testimony favorable to the 
Senator from North Dakota. If that is 
so, I would want it to go in. 

Mr. DANAHER. That is precisely what 
I wanted. Will the Senator permit me to 
do that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut for that purpose? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes; I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. DANAHER. I should like to do it 
now, if I may. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor to put it in the Recorp now. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator. 
Let us go back to page 66 and reread 
what the Senator from Kentucky read: 

Mr. Burke. Well, Mr. Sullivan was to do the 
paying, and did it, in accordance with the 
terms of the agreement. Did you deliver the 
500 shares of stock to him at that time? 

Senator LANGER. No, sir; I still have all 
that stock; we simply have it on a 50-50 
basis. 


That is where the first omission oc- 
curs. By turning to page 703 of the 
printed hearings, I am sure the signifi- 
cance of what has been omitted will be 
perceived. In the printed hearings, this 
is what appears: 


Senator Lancer. No, sir; I still have all that 
stock; we simply have it on a 50-50 basis— 
that is, Sullivan has been down—he had 
some man in New York by the name of 
Hastings—Hastings and I never met—dick- 
ering with the Mexican Government, and if 
that deal went through, we were to divide 
50-50. 

Mr. BURKE. You never actually delivered 
any stock to Mr. Sullivan? 

Senator LANGER. No, sir. 


At that point there are again omis- 
sions in the testimony as printed in the 
majority report; but the printed hear- 
ings continue: 

Mr. BURKE. What was the exact number of 
shares that you owned? 

Senator Lancer. It was in the neighbor- 
hood of $55,000 worth. 

Senator Winey. Par value? 

Senator Lancer. We figured that. 

Mr. Bunk. $55,000 at par value? 

Senator LANGER. Les. 
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Mr. Burxe. The par value of the stock was 
$25 a share, was it not? 
Senator Lancer. That is my understanding. 


Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Kentucky, in his very gracious coopera- 
tion, will yield further, I think it is fair 
to comment at that point that the mate- 
rial which was omitted, as I have said, 
unintentionally insofar as the Senator 
from Kentucky was concerned, is sig- 
nificant in its relationship to the infer- 
ence which might otherwise be drawn 
without that testimony. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think the state- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut is 
too farfetched to have any bearing on 
it at all, although the admission was not 
mine; it was the failure of the commit- 
tee to print it in its entirety; but the 
Senator should have gone further and 
read from page 706 what Mr. Burke said: 

Mr. Burke. So then Mr. Sullivan, for his 
625,000 in cash— 


I have heretofore read that— 


acquired a half interest in approximately, or 
in $55,000— 


Which is the amount the Senator 
read— 
par value of the stock of that Land Finance 
Co., the stock not being presently available 
and nothing appearing on the records of the 
company to show that Mr. Sullivan has any 
interest whatever? 

Senator Lancer. That is exactly right. 

Senator Wier. Has he 


That is Sullivan— 


ever demanded the transfer of his interest? 
Senator LANGER. No. 


Senator Lancer and others represent 
Mr. Sullivan as being a smart business- 
man, financially able and independent. 
He could not get his money back dealing 
in that sort of stock and by not taking 
a stock certificate, and by dealing in busi- 
ness of that character and description. 
It would seem strange indeed that Sul- 
livan never asked for a transfer, and, ap- 
Parently, so far as the committee knows, 
since that time has been distinterested 
in seeing, as I follow it, that the prop- 
erty ever comes into his possession. So 
much for that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I now yield to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It seems to me that 
in discussing the decrease and increase of 
taxes during the administration of Sena- 
tor LANGER probably a better idea as to 
what was done could be had by taking 
the biennium during which he was Gov- 
ernor and comparing it with the bjen- 
nium immediately preceding and that 
immediately following. As I recall—and I 
think my recollection is correct—1937 was 
a boom year, I think one of the best years 
since the depression of 1933 and 1934 
until the war situation developed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yesterday the Sen- 
ator from Illinois was tackled on the 
proposition that it was a depression year. 
I do not recall which it was; it might have 
been 3 but it was not both. 

K. I do not want to 
“ankle” anyone, and if I misstate the 
facts I should like to have the Senator 
correct me, 
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Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator was 
here, and he understood that it was 
stated that 1937 was a depression year. 

Mr. MURDOCK. II so, I did not state 
it, for I think it is general knowledge that 
1937 was considered to be a boom year. 
Members of the New Deal were severely 
attacked when 1938 came along and there 
was a considerable slump. Senator 
LANGER was Governor during 1937 and 
1938, and, taking the taxes paid by the 
Great Northern Railroad during his bien- 
nium, we find that the total is $2,515,209, 
while for the biennium immediately pre- 
ceding his administration we find that 
the total taxes paid by the Great North- 
ern were $2,378,485. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Is the Senator talk- 
ing about 1935 and 1936? 

Mr. MURDOCK. The last figures re- 
late to 1935 and 1936. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The figures are not 
accurate according to the tax statement 
which is before me. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The figures are 
taken from the statement. 

Mr. CHANDLER. As I understand it, 
the amount is $2,600,000-plus for those 2 
years, I do not know where the Senator 
got his figures, but the statement I have 
does not show them. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I got them from the 
record. 

Mr. CHANDLER. According to my 
figures, the amount for 1935 was 81,301. 
000, and for 1936 $1,328,000. That is not 
the figure mentioned by the Senator. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator will 
look at the column he is reading from 
he will note that he is reading from “taxes 
levied.” 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is right. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not think the 
railroad company is so particularly in- 
terested in what is levied as they are in 
what is paid. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is right. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator will 
turn to the column headed “Taxes paid,” 
he will find that in 1935 $1,194,449 were 
paid, and in 1936, $1,184,036 were paid, 
making a total, if I have computed it 
correctly, of $2,378,485. Those figures 
are for the biennium 1935-36. Then take 
the 1937-38 biennium during which Gov- 
ernor LANGER was Governor and we find 
in 1937 $1,286,578, and in 1938, $1,228,631, 
making a total of $2,515,209, or an in- 
crease during the Langer biennium of 
$136,724. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator is using 
figures that represent years when there 
was greater depression than there was in 
1937 and 1938. The Senator is losing 
sight of the fact that in 1935 $167,209 
of taxes were abated and that the next 
year $145,252 of taxes were abated. 

Mr. MURDOCK. They were abated. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What does that 
mean? 

Mr. MURDOCK. It simply means that 
during those years the former Governor, 
I think under a decision of the court, 
abated that much of the taxes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then, as to the ag- 
gregate of taxes paid by the railroad 
company during the term to which the 
Senator refers when Senator LANGER was 
Governor, what is the difference? 
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Mr. MURDOCK. The difference is 
that the taxes actually paid were $136,724 
more in the Langer administration than 
in the previous biennium. 

It seems to me, if there is any weight 
to be given to the matter, certainly the 
bienniums of two Governors should be 
taken into consideration. I think, how- 
ever, the record here does not give the 
biennium following; it gives 1939, but I 
believe that that was a better year than 
1938. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think the signifi- 
cant thing about it, and the thing which 
should be remembered, is that the 
amount of taxes paid by the railroad 
company in 1937 was $1,286,000, and the 
next year they amounted to $1,228,000. 
They were reduced right sharply the next 
year. 

Mr. MURDOCK. By $58,000. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK, I wonder whether it 
is fair to assume that a railroad com- 
pany, in order to get a reduction of 
$58,000, is going to pay Attorney Sulli- 
van $20,000 a year, and Mr. LANGER 
$25,000? 

Mr. CHANDLER. That would be good 
business. I assume, however, that Mr. 
Sullivan had other duties. I assume that 
was not the sole job of Mr. Sullivan, be- 
cause he is represented as being a man of 
great wealth and influence and power, 
and not necessarily employed by one rail- 
road company. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator will 
yield for one further observation—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. $25,000 and $20,000 
makes $45,000, and the difference between 
that and $58,000 is $13,000. There is some 
difference, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is it reasonable to 
assume that the attorney for a railroad 
company will go bad for that amount of 
money? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am not trying to 
answer that; I do not know whether he 
would or not, but I know that this trans- 
action does not look good to me, and it 
has not been explained satisfactorily to 
me. If it has been explained satisfactor- 
ily to the Senator, I have no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That has nothing to 
do with the facts of the case. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It has something to 
do with them. We are going to vote on 
whether we are satisfied by the testi- 
mony or not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The final cbserva- 
tion I desire to make, if the able Senator 
will yield, is that there is too much as- 
sumption in this matter, and not enough 
good, cold facts. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think the Senator 
is mistaken. I have heard objections 
made about Senators assuming and Sen- 
ators having conclusions. I have always 
noticed that a Senator does not object to 
having his own conclusions, but he fre- 
quently objects to someone else having 
his. 
Mr. MURDOCK. Oh, no—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have a right to 
assume and to draw conclusions, and if 
I have conclusions, I have a right to state 
them. My conclusions are my own, and 
I do not ask anyone else to take them. 
They are based on facts, as I believe the 
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facts to be. Many Senators assailed the 
Senator from Illinois at some length 
about putting conclusions in the report. 
Of course, they will not be satisfactory 
to all, but they are his conclusions and 
mine, and if I have them, I cannot do 
anything about it; and I happen to have 
them. 

Mr. TUNNELL and Mr. McKELLAR 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield, and, if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield first to the 
Senator from Delaware; then I will yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Kentucky whether the 
important thing in this transaction was 
whether or not Senator Lancer accepted, 
under suspicious circumstances, a large 
fee from a tax representative of the rail- 

-rcad company, which the following year 
received a reduction of $3,000,000 in its 
assessment. 

Mr. CHANDLER, I do not think it is 
explained why Senator Lancer, as the 
Governor of his State, had this dealing. 
I wish to say that, in my opinion, the 
Governor of a State dealing with a law- 
yer for a railroad company cannot pos- 
sibly have any relationship with good 
government and good business. I have 
to say that. Senator Lancer, while he 
was Governor, in my opinion, had no 
business, even if it was a legitimate deal, 
making a deal with a railroad attorney 
in which he sold for some $25,000 worth- 
less stock and never delivered it, and the 
purchaser never got anything for it. 
It has not been explained satisfactorily 
to me, not even by Senator LANGER, or by 
anybody else who has spoken for him, 
and such a transaction on the part of 
the Governor of a State with a railroad, 
where stock of no value is transferred but 
not delivered, and where $25,000 passes, 
should be impossible in good business 
dealings, in the United States or any- 
where else. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Whether or not the 
assessment was reduced? 

Mr. CHANDLER. That has nothing 
to do with it, in my opinion. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand fully 
what the Senator says about it being a 
very serious matter, and it is exceedingly 
serious; but, inasmuch as railroad com- 
panies are obliged to keep accounts of 
their financial dealings, and are con- 
stantly subjected to the examination of 
public officials, I am wondering whether 
the committee made any examination of 
the railroad company’s books, or whether 
it invited or had before it any repre- 
sentative of the railroad company to 
testify as to whether the railroad com- 
pany furnished the money to this man 
Sullivan. 

Mr. LER. The records show 
that Sullivan got $20,000 for 2 years, and 
that was all the investigators were able 
to ascertain. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They did not take 
the testimony of the railroad company as 
to where the $25,000 came from? 

Mr. CHANDLER. No. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. And the $20,000 paid 
to Sullivan was paid in salary for those 2 
years? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to me? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like 
to ask the Senator from Kentucky if the 
record printed in this green book, or oth- 
erwise, shows anything as to the ques- 
tion whether the treatment accorded to 
the Great Northern Railroad by the 
State board of equalization, or whatever 
the body is—it is the State board of 
equalization in my State—during the 
years involved, was any different from 
the treatment accorded other railroads. 
In other words, was the reduction given 
all the railroads during those years, and 
the subsequent increases put on all the 
railroads, or was the Great Northern 
singled out from other railroads for pe- 
culiar and unique treatment? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I cannot answer 
that, although the investigator informs 
me that it is the largest one of the rail- 
roads. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not de- 
sire to press the Senator if he does not 
know—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. I cannot give the 
Senator an answer. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am asking 
the question purely for information. It 
seems to me it is a very relevant and im- 
portant fact as to whether the Great 
Northern Railroad received unusual 
treatment, outside the general trend of 
the course of conduct of the State board 
of Equalization with regard to railroad 
taxation, or whether it was simply in a 
piece with the general trend. 

I know, and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky knows, that in certain years the 
taxes of all railroads and all utilities may 
be subject to increase, and the next year, 
or some other year, hey may be subject 
to decrease, entirely governed by condi- 
tions. What I should like to ascertain, 
if it is in the record—and I am frank to 
say I have not read the record—is 
whether the treatment accorded the 
Great Northern was in conformity with 
the general trend. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam not able to say 
that they got any worse treatment or 
any better treatment than that received 
by other railroads, but I know that the 
Great Northern was the only railroad 
company which had a lawyer who dealt 
with the Governor. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It would not 
seem to have done them any good, if they 
did not. get any better treatment than 
any other railroad received. 

Mr.CHANDLER. The showing is that 
they. did get better treatment. This is 
the only information the committee got, 
that a railroad company had a lawyer 
who bought stock from the Governor and 
paid him $25,000 for it. That is the only 
answer I have to that. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I wonder whether I am 
reading an accurate statement of the 
facts in what I find on page 29 of the 
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report setting forth the minority views. 
It does not indicate that the Great 
Northern got any different treatment 
from that accorded any other railroad, 
so I wonder what significance this might 
have. I have dealt with utilities for a 
good many years. I think that if there 
is any Member of this body who has 
occasion to know what they do, I am 
that man, and I know they do not waste 
any money, that when they go after 
something they want to know there is 
a quid pro quo. That is what makes me 
want to know whether the Great North- 
ern got more than was accorded to the 
Milwaukee, or any other railroad, and if 
they did not, I think the Members of 
this body, who are practical-minded men, 
have to draw very definite conclusions 
from that fact. That is why I ask 
whether this statement is an accurate 
portrayal of the facts. Here I find some 
assessed values set out. I do not want 
to make a mountain out of a mole hill, 
or in any other way misconceive the 
significance of the facts and the state- 
ments set out in the minority report. 
As I hurriedly read this, it does not indi- 
cate that the Great Northern got any 
more consideration than the other rail- 
roads received, 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not think they 
got as much as they paid for. Somebody 
paid for more than they received. 

Mr. BONE. I have seen many strange 
things in my life, but I know full well 
that if a utility company pays a public 
official, it gets a quid pro quo. I know 
that, and every other man in public life 
who has dealt with public utilities knows 
it. Men in this body who have been Gov- 
ernors of States know the significance of 
this. To me the one point is whether 
the Great Northern Railroad got some- 
thing which no other railroad got. I 
have had sufficient experience along this 
line to know that that is the acid test. 

Mr. CHANDLER. In the second year 
they got a reduction in taxes of $58,000. 
I do not know whether that was what 
they were looking for, but that is what 
they got. Even if they did not get any- 
thing, the fact of the Governor of a 
State—and I have had the honor of being 
Governor of my State—dealing with a 
lawyer for a railroad company, and sell- 
ing him $25,000 worth of worthless 
stock—and there is no doubt about it be- 
ing worthless—at a time when the assess- 
ment was about to be made, and at a 
time when taxes were about to come due, 
in my opinion is an impossible situation, 
and cannot be condoned as good 
government. 

Mr. BONE. Aside from whatever re- 
lationship that might set up, and what- 
ever the implications of it, Iam interested 
in ascertaining whether the Great North- 
ern in that year received greater consid- 
eration than was accorded the other rail- 
roads. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not know 
whether they did or not. 

Mr. BONE. All through the West 
there were reductions in taxation. I do 
not know whether in my own State there 
was something unusual, but I have seen 
the State board of equalization in my 
State do things which were astounding. 
For instance, the power companies of my 
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State sent out a million pieces of litera- 
ture to the voters, put out by men who 
were jealous of their honor, a million 
pieces of literature in which they stated 
that they had $300,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty on the tax rolls. That was 18 years 
ago, and they claimed they were putting 
10 to 20 million dollars of new property 
on the tax rolls every year—yet this 
year the value on which they pay taxes 
in my State is a little over $46,000,000. I 
do not know whether that is unusual, but 
I know it is a fact. 

Mr. President, I know if I were critical 
about it and wanted to be real mean, I 
could draw some very invidious compari- 
sons. I would not have to go outside of 
my own State to do so. But I shall not do 
that. Being practical and cold-bloodéd 
about these things, and certainly having 
had a world of experience with them, I 
want to know what the one road got over 
some other railroad. That does not mili- 
tate against the argument being made by 
the Senator from Kentucky, but I merely 
want to know what the cold-blooded dol- 
lars-and-cents facts are. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have given them in 
the temporary absence of the Senator 
from Washington. I read from page 67 
of the report: 

But the most significant thing of all, in 
the opinion of your committee, lies in the fact 
that in 1938 there was a reduction in the 
assessed valuation of the railroad property 
belonging to the Great Northern Railway Co. 
in the State of North Dakota in the sum of 
$3,000,000, and 15 days before that reduction 
was made by the board of equalization the 
final check for this worthless stock was paid 
by Sullivan to the respondent. It is no small 
amount. It is in the sum of $12,475. 

Now follows another strange and rather 
unusual situation involving the cashing of 
this check. Respondent— 


Governor LANGER— 


had borrowed on his life-insurance policies 
various sums of money. 


Mr. President, there is nothing wrong 
about that. 

On August 13, 1938, there was due $8,046.13. 
When he received this check from Thomas 
Sullivan on that date, he immediately sent 
the same to the insurance company at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., asking that his loans be paid in 
full and the check drawn in his behalf for the 
balance. 


Mr. President, he did not send his own 
check to pay off the loans. He sent to the 
insurance company the check which he 
received from Sullivan, and the insurance 
company credited that check on the 
amount of his debt and sent back to him 
the balance. e 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What significance 
does the Senator attach to that? Here 
was a debt owing by Sullivan to Lancer. 
It was paid by way of acheck. The check 
was payable to the order of Mr. LANGER 
and he had to endorse it. Mr. LANGER 
sent that check to Milwaukee to pay on 
account or in full settlement of = debt 
which he owed to an insurance company. 
I should like to ask the Senator to explain 
what significance he attaehes to such a 
method of payment? A great deal of em- 
phasis has been made about that method 
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of procedure. Let me further add that if 
I desired to steal $12,000 or $25,000, I cer- 
tainly would not sign any contracts, or 
have the checks made payable to me so 
that I would have to endorse them to 
obtain the cash. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The check 
from Sullivan to Lancer, as payee, when 
it was sent to the insurance company, 
had Lancer’s endorsement on it, did it 
not? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I assume it did. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. What would 
bc the difference between Lancer send- 
ing his own check, and sending a check 
payable to him, with his own endorse- 
ment on it? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Does not the Senator 
think there is a difference between de- 
positing a check in some other person’s 
bank and depositing it in his own bank? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think so, and if 
some Senators do not think so they must 
consider me stupider than I am. I am 
not going to answer that, because it 
seems on its face to be stupid. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I will 
ask the Senator to answer it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have made a 
statement of fact. Senators can draw 
their own conclusions. I will draw mine. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not get clearly 
what the Senator said about the amount 
of the check being the same as the 
amount of the debt. Was it the same? 

Mr. CHANDLER. No; it is not sig- 
nificant to one who does not believe it is, 
but it is significant to me that in 1938 
there was a reduction in the assessed 
valuation of the railroad property be- 
longing to the Great Northern Railway 
Co. in the State of North Dakota in the 
sum of $3,000,000, and 15 days—that is 
close to the time—15 days before that 
reduction was made by the board of 
equalization, of which the Governor of 
North Dakota was a member, the final 
check for this worthless stock was paid 
by Sullivan to the Governor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will my colleague 
again yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The $25,000 then was 
paid in installments? Is that true? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes. This was the 
last part of it, the final check, and it was 
in the sum of $12,475. I do not know 
why the Governor did not deposit that in 
his bank to his credit, but he did not do 
so. Iam not undertaking to explain why 
he did not do it. He probably had his 
own reason, but this is what he did: He 
owed the insurance company in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., $8,046.13. When he ré- 
ceived the check from Thomas Sullivan 
in the amount of $12,475, I assumed he 
endorsed it and sent it to the insurance 
company to pay a debt of $8,046.13, and 
the insurance company accepted it in 
payment of his loan in full and complied 
with his request to send the rest of the 
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money back to him. That was the way 
the transaction was handled. Senators 
can draw their own conclusions about 
why that was done. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr, CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Was the date on which 
the last check was sent the date set out 
n the contract made several months be- 

ore? 

Mr. CHANDLER. No. That contract 
was not strictly adhered to. The last 
payment was made 15 days before the 
$3,000,000 reduction was made by the 
board of equalization in North Dakota of 
the railroad company’s assessment., 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La 
FoLLETTE in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How long was that 
last payment made after the contract 
was entered into? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The contract was 
entered into the 27th day of May 1937. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I recall that; but, 
according to the contract, $5,000 was paid 
on the execution of it, and then payments 
were to be made of $5,000 each 6 months 
thereafter. 

Mr. CHANDLER. At periods not to 
exceed 6 months apart, in amounts of 
$5,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct; but 
is there anything to indicate that the 
payments were not made in accordance 
with the agreement? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The last payment 
was made before the assessment was re- 
duced, I will say to the Senator. I do 
not know why it was made at that time, 
but it was. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The fact remains 
that the payments were made according 
to the signed contract. Will the Sena- 
tor tell us the date of the payment? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Fifteen days 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; I am talking 
about the date of the payment of the 
$12,000 check. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The 13th day of 
August. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of what year? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Nineteen hundred 
and thirty-eight. Iread from the report: 

They [the insurance company] enclosed 
the receipt for the total amount due on the 
loans and the policies themselves; enclosed 
the loan agreements, which had been can- 
celed and also their check, payable to the 
order of respondent in the sum of $4,428.87, 
which was due and owing him because of 
this. Copy of the insurance letter and re- 
ceipts are records in this matter. 

Your committee further calls attention to 
the evidence on page 704 of the hearing: 

“Senator WII Ex. I nftan, after the final 
payment was made, was there any receipt? 

“Senator Lancer. No, sir; he just paid the 
money. 

“Senator WII Xx. Where was the final pay- 
ment made; in St. Paul? 

“Senator LANGER. It was made in St. Paul.” 

The record in this case is a complete blank 
as to what value Thomas Sullivan received 
in exchange for the $25,000 he paid to the 
respondent, ten Governor of North Dakota, 
The actions of respondent and Thomas Sul- 
livan, as disclosed by their own testimony, 
are vague and uncertain as to the real mo- 
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tives prompting the philanthropic and 
charitable attitude of Mr. Sullivan. All of 
their testimony is inconsistent with common 
honesty and decency, when one considers the 
peculiar relationship of Sullivan as special 
attorney for the Great Northern Railway Co., 
and the respondent as Governor, who was 
ex officio chairman of the board of equaliza- 
tion of the State of North Dakota. 


Mr. President, I do not believe that 
transaction can be defended. 

I continue reading from the report of 
the committee: 


XI. Gregory Brunk and V. W. Brewer make 
almost $300,000 in gross profits on North 
Dakota bonds in 1937 and 1938—Brunk pur- 
chased sight unseen $56,000 worth of real 
estate from respondent— 


From the Governor— 


with an equitable value of $5,600. 

As heretofore shown, the respondent was 
Governor of North Dakota during the years 
1937 and 1938. Respondent was a close friend 
of one V. W. Brewer, a bond broker of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., who had been engaged in the 
bond business in the Dakotas for more than 
20 years, first as a local representative and 
later free lancing for himself. Respondent 
was also a close and intimate friend of one 
Gregory Brunk of Des Moines, Iowa, who was 
a partner of V. W. Brewer, operating under 
the firm name and style of V. W. Brewer Co. 
Brunk was also the sole owner of the Realty 
Holding Co., a corporation of Des Moines, 
Iowa, which had a capital stock of $100. 


It was quite a company. It had a capi- 
tal stock of 8100. 


The evidence shows that Brunk had been a 
friend of Lancer over a long period of years, 
first meeting him at a farmers’ convention 
at Des Moines, back in 1930. Thereafter 
LANGER employed Brunk in a legal way for 
the first time. The nature of the employ- 
ment had to do with a claim of attorney's 
fees from an Indian, Brunk was an intimate 
friend and attorney of one Milo Reno, who 
was the spearhead in the Farm Holiday Asso- 
ciation, in which respondent played an im- 
portant role, and the evidence shows that 
the three of them were together upon many 
occasions. 

During the trial of respondent on the first 
conspiracy charge, Brunk solicited funds 
through the Republican National Commit- 
tee for his defense and according to Brunk's 
testimony, he raised $5,000, and that he also 
gave his own check to the respondent for 
$1,000 for his defense. When asked why he 
gave his check for $1,000 he stated, Well, I 
did not have unmixed motives in that. I 
was dealing at that time with Milo Reno, 
who, I believe, was on the right side of an eco- 
nomic problem, and I was dealing for myself 
with my hope of future relations in life.” It 
was not a simple answer. 

Brunk further testified that he spent 3 or 
4 days in the public library during the trial 
of Lancer, conferring with him frequently 
but at no time did he see the attorneys of 
record for LANGER, and apparently the at- 
torneys of record did not know of Brunk's 
presence in Bismarck, N. Dak. 

During the aforesaid intimate relationship 
between Gregory Brunk and Governor LANGER, 
the evidence shows that Brewer, his bond 
partner, was doing a land office bond business 
in the State of North Dakota. It is well to 
say at this point that Brunk found Brewer 
back in 1934 at a time when Brewer had 
failed to sell to the Twin City banking fra- 
ternity of Minneapolis, Minn., rural credit 
bonds, Brunk testified that the disappoint- 
ment of Brewer in failing to make the dis- 
position of these bonds so affected Brunk 
that he invited Brewer to his home in Des 
Moines for a conference and kept him there 
for about 3 weeks, They sat down in 
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Brunk’s Office canvassing what Brewer had 
done and where there was an opportunity 
for a service to be rendered, and how to go 
about doing it. Following this strange and 
unusual meeting of these two bond salesmen, 
they later entered into a partnership known 
as the V. W. Brewer Co., hereinabove men- 
tioned. 

As was stated above, Brewer was thorough- 
ly acquainted with the bond situation in 
North Dakota. It was not, however, until 
1937 and 1938 that he and his partner, 
Brunk, started to reap enormous profits. 
Prior to that time, we found Brewer occa- 
sionally financially destitute. There seems 
to be a cogent reason for this lucrative busi- 
ness in the years 1937 and 1938, First, Brew- 
er was instrumental in contacting the coun- 
ty commissioners in various counties in 
North Dakota, whose obligations in the na- 
ture of anticipation warrants, certificates of 
indebtedness, bonds, and other obligations, 
were a serious financial problem. There can 
be no dispute about Brewer doing yeoman 
service in connection with the reorganiza- 
tion of the fiscal structure of the various 
counties that were in financial distress. His 
refunding operations consisted in the collec- 
tion and payment of all the outstanding in- 
debtedness through refunding bonds. After 
this important preliminary work was accom- 
plished, it became necessary for Brewer to find 
the market for these bonds. The easy man- 
ner in which Brewer was able to dispose of 
all these bonds at a tremendous profit 
through the Bank of North Dakota, then 
managed by Frank A. Vogel, Lancsr’s long- 
time political and intimate friend, is, in the 
opinion of your committee, the beginning of 
a transaction involving moral turpitude of 
the respondent, which was consummated in 
the sale of his land to Brunk, which will 
hereinafter be discussed in detail. 

Evidence further shows that when the re- 
spondent became Governor of the State of 
North Dakota he demoted a man by the name 
of Stangler, who had been with the bank as 
manager thereof for a great number of years, 
He appeared before the committee. His de- 
meanor, his testimony, and his background 
indicated he was a man fully qualified to 
carry on the business and all the problems of 
a large financial institution such as the State 
Bank of North Dakota. 

After Stangler was demoted, one Frank A. 
Vogel was placed at the head of this tre- 
mendous financial institution. The evidence 
shows that Vogel had been an unsuccessful 
banker of a small bank at Cold Harbor, 
N. Dak., same having been liquidated during 
the crash 

It is well to point out that under the laws 
of North Dakota the State Bank of North 
Dakota, as well as other State institutions, 
had the power to negotiate and purchase 
direct, bonds issued by the various counties 
of that State, and that upon at least three 
occasions where the county commissioners 
attempted to sell the bonds direct to the 
bank, or to the State institutions, over which 
the respondent had veto power, there was a 
refusal upon the part of the State bank or 
State institutions to buy said bonds. But in 
those cases the evidence shows that later on, 
after Brewer had purchased these bonds from 
the counties at a discount, he was able to sell 
to the bank, or some of the other State insti- 
tutions, these very same bonds for par value. 

It is apparent from the evidence that 
Brewer used the State Bank of North Dakota 
to finance these transactions. In other 
words, Brewer would arrange with the bank 
for the disposition of the county bonds be- 
tween the date that the bonds were author- 
ized and the fiscal delivery of the bonds to 
the bank. Thereupon the bank, upon deliv- 
ery, would credit the county with the price 
Brewer had paid for them and deliver to 
Brewer the difference between that and the 
par value or better, which was the profit 
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made by Brewer. In other words, Brewer 
was able to make these profits without any 
outlay of his own finances or without mak- 
ing any other financial arrangement. It 
should be noted that the State Bank of 
North Dakota is the fiscal agent of all State 
institutions and counties. It is mandatory 
upon the counties and the State institutions 
that they deposit their funds in this State 
bank. 


The Governor had the right to veto the 
transactions. Whenever he did not ap- 
prove of a transaction, and whenever 
Brewer was not able to make arrange- 
ments, they were not made; but when 
Brewer made the arrangements and dis- 
counted the bonds in the local institu- 
tions, they paid the difference between 
the par value and the discount, and he 
received the difference between the dis- 
count and the par value, without having 
to make any financial arrangements at 
all 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I prefer to finish my 
statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield at this time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Reading further 
from the report: 

It is fair to state that the first bond issue 
purchased by Brunk and Brewer was from 
the commissioners of the county of Morton 
in the sum of $300,000. In this case, Brunk 
and Brewer bought from the counties the 
floating debt at par. They arranged with the 
Central National Bank & Trust Co., of Des 
Moines, Iowa, this being 7-percent paper, to 
buy that paper at par and accrued interest 
in bundles as the county auditor would ship 
it down. 

The bank credited the checking account for 
the amount of principal that the county was 
paying, and gave Brewer and Brunk for their 
commissions the amount of accrued interest. 


A significant thing is that they paid in 
full for the first set. They finally got 
started. They paid par for the first set 
of 7-percent bonds, That was the way 
they launched their endeavor. That was 
the way Brewer and Brunk financed the 
first transaction in North Dakota. 

Continuing to read from the report: 

This transaction took place before Governor 
LANGER was sworn in as Governor, and it was 
in connection with this bond issue that 
Brewer and Brunk paid WILLIAM LANGER, as 
attorney, a fee of $610 for legal services ren- 
dered in said case. 

Upon that question the following colloquy 
took piace: 

“Lucas. You think the fee that was paid 
to the Senator at that time was fair and rea- 
sonable, and that he earned the money? 

“Brunk. Yes; I think it is the cheapest 
service Mr. Brewer has paid for up there. 

“Lucas. That is especially true in view of 
the profits made later on? 

“Brunk. Yes, sir. I think it is the cheapest 
fee paid.” . 


I have no objection to that. Senator 
Lancer was not Governor., He was an 
attorney. He had a right to take $610 
for a fee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, the 
$10,000 profit which the Senator states 
started Brewer in business was made be- 
fore LANGER became Governor. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. I am not prepared 
to answer that question at the moment. 
All I am prepared to say now is that 
LANGER was employed by those two men 
as attorney to start floating certain bond 
transactions, and that the first trans- 
action was for $300,000. I have no com- 
plaint to make about that. The bonds 
seem to have been bought for par, and 
delivered in Des Moines. They gave 
Lancer $610 for a fee, but he was not 
then Governor. I am not complaining 
about that, However, they say it is the 
cheapest fee they ever paid. I do not 
know why it was. Let us see what future 
events developed, and then see why they 
considered it cheap. The men who em- 
ployed him and paid him said that it was 
the cheapest fee they ever paid. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator at- 
taches great significance to that trans- 
action. 

Mr. CHANDLER, I may. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course the Sen- 
ator does, according to what he states 
and the manner in which he states it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator 
stop complaining about the significance 
I attach to things? I am not complain- 
ing about the significance which the Sen- 
ator attaches to certain things, or his 
failure to attach significance to certain 
things. If I wish to attach some sig- 
nificance to it, let me do it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it not also a fact 
that most of those transactions were done 
under an act of the legislature which was 
enacted before 1937, and that most of the 
work with respect to all the bond issues 
was virtually completed before LANGER 
ever became Governor? 

— CHANDLER. No; that is not cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not mean the 
collection of the fees and the actual sales. 
I am talking about the “yeoman service” 
rendered by Brewer, to which the Senator 
has referred. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The only service to 
which I have referred is the service for 
which Lancer received a fee of $610. He 
had a right to accept the fee. He had a 
right to take the employment. He was 
not Governor. Brewer and Brunk had a 
right to pay him. I am not complaining 
about that. However, I shall refer to 
some further transactions. This is only 
one. 

Mr: ELLENDER. Iam speaking about 
the work of Brewer and Brunk—not 
LancEr—with respect to all the bond 
transactions. The point I am making is 
that most of the work done by Brewer 
and Brunk, or a great deal of it, was done 
prior, to Lancer assuming the governor- 

p. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ido not think there 
is any possible way to approve of the 
action of the Governor, who had the veto 
power in the State. 

Of course, cross-examination is a two- 
edged sword. Many times a lawyer who 
wants to help his client makes a mistake 
by cross-examining a witness because in 
the cross-examination he calls attention 
to some matter and makes the witness 
say something which otherwise he would 
not have said. But I must say this now, 
because the Senator from Louisiana has 
made it necessary to do so: Here was a 
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man who had the veto power. He was 
permitting only two bond salesmen—not 
all the bond salesmen—to go into the 
general market and to do what they could 
to buy county bonds or county obligations 
at a low rate. If a county wanted to deal 
with those two men, the Bank of North 
Dakota would finance them; but if the 
counties did not deal with those two men, 
the counties could not sell their bonds or 
obligations; they could not get anything 
done. There would be no one to finance 
them; and all the obligations had to be 
financed through the one State bank. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield to me at that point? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly the Sena- 
tor knows that there were other bond 
brokers making profits out of the county 
bonds. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes; there were 
others. But unless they were in cahoots 
with Brunk and Brewer they did not 
make anything, because Brunk and 
Brewer had the veto power. Otherwise 
a deal could not be made, as the investi- 
gation shows. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The evidence does 
not show it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Not at the moment; 
I want to finish my argument. 

The record and the investigation show 
that if other brokers had the approval 
of Brunk and Brewer and were in favor, 
the bank discounted the bonds for them, 
and they received the profits; but if the 
other brokers did not have the approval 
of Brunk and Brewer, they could not do 
any business. That is what the record 
shows. The bonds were purchased in 
many different names, but we can ascer- 
tain who got the money: it was Brunk 
and Brewer. 

Now let me continue to read from the 
majority report: 

Upon the hearing the committee caused to 
be produced the ledger sheets kept by Greg- 
ory Brunk in his Des Moines office, dealing 
with the profits that he and Brewer had 
made in 1937 and 1938 of the various bond 
issues purchased through the counties and 
sold to the National Bank of North Dakota, 
a copy of that sheet being set forth as 
follows: 


I want to give the figures to the Sen- 
ate. When I was Governor of my State, 
no bondholders cheated counties in the 
State out of money, and I do not believe 
any Governor can justify—it has not 
been explained to me—permitting little 
counties of his State to have their bonds 
taken by a bond syndicate, and lose 
money as did the little counties in North 
Dakota. 

On April 7, McHenry County lost $7,- 
827.31. That is a clear profit. 

On April 30, McLean County lost $6,- 
584.04; on May 22, Pierce County lost 
$1,486.66; on June 15, Ward County lost 
$14,910; on June 17, Divide County lost 
$5,496.71; on June 18, Sheridan County 
last $2,360; on June 19, Grant and Slope 
Counties lost $5,722.70; on July 7, Bur- 
leigh County lost $5,687.87; on July 17, 
Rolette County lost $2,080.20; on July 19, 
Dunn County lost $5,322.17; on July 22, 
Burleigh County—again—lost $1,560; on 
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August 3, Dunn County—again—lost 
$2,180; on August 6, Burleigh County— 
again—lost $500; on August 18, Mount- 
rail County lost $16,135.40; on August 
18, Stutsman County lost $492.42—and 
more and more and more; so that the 
1937 total was $121,699.95. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire list for 1937 and 
1938 included in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. , 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


North Dakota county-bond profits listed on 
Brunk ledger sheets, 1937 


6, 584. 04 
1, 486. 66 
14, 910. 00 
5, 496. 71 
2, 350. 00 
5, 722. 70 
687.87 
080. 20 
322. 17 
560. 00 
, 180. 00 
500. 00 
135. 40 
492. 42 
178. 51 
000. 00 
201. 49 
540. 00 
829. 69 
744 87 
, 558. 10 
16, 301 81 
121, 699. 95 
— — 

Profits as shown by Brunk ledger, 1938 
Jans . Mortons. coco nw nnanccce $6, 385. 57 
Feb. 23, Mountrail 116.92 
Mar, 18, Mountrail.......--..... 1, 000. 00 
Mar, 18, Mountrail 446.77 
Mar. 21, Mountrail.........-.... 543. 55 
. aaa 1, 082. 27 
Mar, 28, Divide 8, 098. 67 
Mar. 28, Morton 27,972. 71 
Apr. 26, Morton 4, 644. 39 
May 5, Mountrail ..-------==---- 285. 11 
May 18, Morton 6, 396. 95 
May 31, Mountrail and Divide.. 162. 75 
June 20, Morton 107. 07 
June 22, Mekenzile 12, 480. 00 
July 1, Morton 487. 18 
PR e Se 499.36 
July 29, Morton 16. 46 
AR T MOn enan 1, 680. 00 
Sept. 6, McKenzie__..-.......... 2. 756. 25 
C ee 140. 00 
„ E 256. 07 
Nov. 29, Ward 214. 00 
Dec. 14, McKenzie 143. 34 
County bonds 70, 916. 14 
Btate in.. 103, 300. 04 
. i eaii 174, 216.18 


Mr. CHANDLER. I desire to refer 
more specifically to the losses in 1938. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. On the point about 
which the Senator was last interrogated, 
I desire to call his attention to page 40 
of the report, which corroborates, I 
think, the inference which he has stated 
so definitely, that unless a broker had 
this kind of influence he could not get 
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anywhere except in the sale directly, 
under the law, to these State institu- 
tions. 

On page 40 we find the following: 

While Brunk was making his large com- 
missions (which might have been avoided by 
sale of the bonds direct from the counties 
to the State agencies which ultimately 
bought them), a petition for removal of the 
county commissioners of Williams County 
because of sales made by it through H. E. 
Mueller was pending. 

Respondent, as Governor, suspended these 
officials and then granted a hearing on their 
removal. 

December 31, 1938: Governor LANGER re- 
moved them (investigators’ record, 631, 632). 

A substantial file showing the removal pro- 
ceedings is in possession of the committee as 
an exhibit. 


The subject is also dealt with at pages 
631 and 632 of the investigators’ report. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. His contribution is not 
only a valuable one but a truthful one, 
and I think it substantiates the state- 
ment I made—that at least the Governor 
was not friendly to other bond brokers; 
at least he preferred these two men, and 
they seem to have had the right-of-way. 

There is no question about their suc- 
cess. According to their own books, they 
made $121,699.95 in 1937. That was 
profit, and that was while Senator 
Lancer was Governor of North Dakota. 
In 1938—and then they were running 
full speed—they made $174,216.18. In 
1937 and 1938, while Senator Lancer was 
Governor of North Dakota, their gross 
profits on county bonds and State bonds 
were $297,236.35—quite a substantial 
showing. 

I again quote from the report, referring 
to the profits shown by the Brunk ledger: 

The above figures are undisputed and un- 
contradicted and are literally lifted from the 
original ledger sheets produced in evidence by 
Gregory Brunk. It should be said at this 
point that in 1937, when the respondent be- 
came Governor, a law was passed by the 
Legislature of North Dakota making it neces- 
sary that before the State Bank of North 
Dakota or any other State-owned institu- 
tion could invest their reserve funds it was 
necessary for said institution to obtain the 
approval of the industrial commission— 


Which means the industrial commis- 
sion of North Dakota, of which Senator 
LANGER Was chairman. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The law referred to 
was put on the statute books before 
Senator Lancer became Governor; was it 
not? 

Mr. CHANDLER. No; I think it was 
put on while he was Governor. How- 
ever, I shall make sure of that; I do not 
want to make an inaccurate statement. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think the Senator 
is mistaken. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If I find that I am, 
I shall say so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I shall take the time 
to check on that point at once. I am in 
no hurry; and, if the Senator from 
Louisiana is not, I shall take time to 
make sure that I state the matter accu- 
rately. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; I am not in a 
hurry; I merely desire to get the facts. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, let me say that 
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the record shows that Senator LANGER 
was Governor in 1937 and 1938, from 
January to January. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The report shows 
that when the respondent became Gov- 
ernor the law was passed. It was passed 
in 1937. That is a matter of fact. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, let me say that 
I think the record will show that the law 
was enacted in 1935, and was reenacted 
in 1937. 

Mr.ELLENDER. Yes; it was reenacted 
in 1937. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will yield in a 
moment. First I should like to read from 
the Duffy testimony. Duffy says: 

I assumed that it was, after the resolu- 
tion was passed. I do not remember when it 
was passed, but it was in this period that I 
was investigating. It had not gone into 
effect before 1937, but it went into effect 
sometime during that 2-year period. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? I think the record 
will disclose not only the date but the 
law itself. j 

Mr. CHANDLER. Was the law reen- 
acted during Senator Lancer’s term as 
Governor? 

Mr. MURDOCK. The law was enacted 
in 1935. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Very well. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I assume that the 
Senator is rather familiar with the rec- 
ord. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am rather familiar 
with it. Did the Senator say the law 
was reenacted in 1937? 

Mr, MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What for? It must 
not have been effective. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly it was. It 
terminated in May 1937, and was re- 
enacted. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Very well; then it 
was reenacted. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But the Senator will 
find that most of the bond transactions 
with the counties were accomplished 
prior to 1937. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct; that 
is the point I made a while ago, let me 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think that even a 
casual reference to the record will dis- 
close that fact. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course what the Sen- 
ator from Utah says is substantially true, 
but that is clearly beside the point. It 
does not make any difference what yeo- 
man service was done by Brunk and 
Brewer in the reorganization of the fiscal 
structure of the various counties. The 
point is the sale of bonds to the Bank of 
North Dakota when the Governor of the 
State had the veto power. That is the 


point. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me in order that I 
may make an observation? 

Mr. CHANDLER. No; I will not yield 
now, but will a little later. I am anx- 
fous to disclose the reason why the sale 
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could have been made and why the 
profits could have been made, and the 
reason for enacting the law. 

Now I desire to get the point to which 
I started to refer when I began this dis- 
cussion: 

Gregory Brunk was not only busy during 
1937 and 1938 in making huge profits from 
these bond transactions. 


It must be remembered that if the 
Governor wanted to stop the transac- 
tions, he could have done so at any time, 
because he had the veto power. By exer- 
cising his veto power he could have 
stopped all the bond transactions where- 
by these two salesmen caused the little 
counties to lose nearly $300,000—$300,- 
000 lost, I say to the Senate, as profits to 
men who performed no real service to 
the people of North Dakota. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Not now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator declines to yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have been gener- 
ous, and I should like to conclude. I read 
from the report: 

It is significant that these real-estate deals 
were consummated one after another at about 
the same time these bond issues were being 
sold. During the 2 years in which these 
enormous profits were made, the records show, 
and it is undisputed, that Gregory Brunk, in 
the name of the Des Moines Realty Co., pur- 
chased from the respondent over 5,600 acres 
of land in North Dakota. Different types of 
deeds were drawn and in some instances con- 
tracts for deeds were made, Brunk pur- 
chased all of this land, sight unseen. 


Just as Sullivan bought the stock and 
never got it, so far as I know, never saw it. 

Instead of going to North Dakota to ex- 
amine the land, examine the title, and ex- 
amine encumbrances and liens, if any, he 
sent his law partner with instructions to do 
whatever Governor LANGER thought best. 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I have had some experi- 
ence with publications, because I have 
had to get out a number of them as coun- 
sel for public bodies. Perhaps I am not 
sufficiently familiar with the record in 
this case to enable me to get it straight. 
I have not had time to read 700 or 800 
pages of record, but is the charge made 
by the committee that the Governor in- 
duced the counties to sell the bonds at 
below par? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The committee has 
not made any charges; the people of 
North Dakota made charges. 

Mr. BONE. I wish to know whether 
it appears anywhere in the record that 
the Governor induced the counties to sell 
the bonds at below par. If the buyers 
later sold them at par and made money, 
fault could hardly be attributed to any- 
one in that operation. If I go into my 
own State, and.a county Sells me bonds 
at 99.7, and I can unload them at par, 
there is nothing wrong with the transac- 
tion, because the county authorized me 
to buy the bonds at 99.7. That is why I 
asked the question. Is there any charge 
or any responsibility attaching to the 
Governor becausé the county sold at be- 
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low par? Was not that how the profit 
was made; that they later sold the bonds 
at par? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes; but it is an un- 
usual situation when two bond dealers 
are financed and permitted to use the 
credit of the State Bank of North 
Dakota, and when the bank pays for the 
bonds to the counties, although they can- 
not do it if the Governor says “No.” He 
is the boss, but he does not say “No.”; 
so they pay the counties for bonds, and 
the bond dealers get the difference. I 
claim that the Governor could have 
stopped this, but at least he suffered it 
to go on. They made this money while 
he was Governor, and they used the 
financial security of the Bank of North 
Dakota to back the venture. 

Mr. BONE. Was it a sort of assign- 
ment of their right of purchase, an as- 
signment of a chose in action, or what 
was the nature of it? Did they simply 
go to the bank and say, “We have a right 
to buy these bonds. We have a firm 
commitment from the county to deliver 
so many dollars of bonds to us, and we 
will turn them over to you”? Was that 
the way the profit was made? 

Mr, CHANDLER. It was so good that 
a county official who would not agree 
to it was removed from office. They fixed 
it so that these two fellows were the only 
ones who could make successful deals 
with the county and State bonds of 
North Dakota. They went into the little 
communities and got the bonds without 
putting up-any money, the transaction 
cleared, the little counties got their 
checks from the State Bank of North 
Dakota, Brunk and Brewer got the 
profits, and the Governor permitted it, 
or suffered it; let it go by. He could 
have stopped it, and he should have 
stopped it, in my opinion, if he knew 
about it. If he knew about it, it was 
crooked, and if he did not know about 
it, it was stupid. That is my opinion 
about it. He should have known about 
it. And the people lost the money. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I have seen bond issues 
tendered by public bodies, and a syndi- 
cate of buyers organized. Lawyers here 
who have represented public bodies have 
seen that happen. Such transactions are 
frequently handled through a syndicate 
of buyers. Frequently the syndicate does 
not want to handle the issue so, having 
a firm commitment from the city, or 
county, or other public body, they are 
able to go and peddle their options. I 
never regarded that particularly as an 
affront to decency, or bad business, be- 
cause it is done in perfect good faith. 
They may not actually put up their own 
money. They have a firm commitment 
from the city or county for a million or 
two million dollars of bonds, so they will 
go out and dispose of the bonds to banks 
or other agencies. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The bond dealers 
sold the bonds at par to the bank, the 
little counties and other subdivisions 
were paid for the bonds, and these men 
got the difference. It was an uncon- 
scionable transaction, in my opinion, I 
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do not ask the Senator to take my view 
of it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator de- 
sire to proceed longer this afternoon, or 
would he care to suspend now? 

Mr. CHANDLER. It suits me to sus- 
pend. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then, I suggest that 
the Senator suspend at this time. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La 
FoLLETTE in the chair), as in executive 
session, laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations in the 
Army, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 12, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 11 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1942: 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS 


Col. Charles Duncanson Young, Corps of 
Engineers (Reserve). 

Col. Ralph Waldo Coane, Field Artillery 
(National Guard of the United States). 


TO BE A LIEUTENANT GENERAL 


Maj. Gen. Brehon Burke Somervell (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Corps of Engineers), Army of 
the United States. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Col. Robert Hilliard Mills, Dental Corps, to 
be assistant to the Surgeon General, with the 
rank of brigadier general, for a period of 4 
years from date of acceptance, vice Brig. Gen. 
Leigh C. Fairbank, assistant to the Surgeon 
General, who retired February 28, 1942. 
TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 

THE UNITED STATES 


TO BE MAJOR GENERALS 


Brig. Gen. Lindsay McDonald Silvester 
(colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Charles Philip Hall (colonel, In- 
fantry), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Wade Hampton Haislip (colonel, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Franklin Cummings Sibert 
(lieutenant colonel, Infantry), Army of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Robert Henry Lewis, United 
States Army. 

Prig. Gen. Alexander McCarrell Patch, Jr. 
(lieutenant colonel, Infantry), Army of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Orlando Ward (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Glen Edgar Edgerton (colonel, 
Corps of Engineers), Army of the United 
States. s 

Brig. Gen. Raymond Albert Wheeler (colo- 
nel, Corps of Engineers), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Russell Lamonte Maxwell (colo- 
nel, Ordnance Department), Army of the 
United States. 
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Brig. Gen. Jonathan Waverly Anderson 
(colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States, 8 

Brig. Gen. Albert Monmouth Jones (colo- 
nel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS 


Col. Louis Emerson Hibbs (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States, 

Col. Douglass Taft Greene (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. John Bellinger Thompson (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Cavalry), Army of the United 
States. 

Col, Eugene Manuel Landrum (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Stafford Le Roy Irwin (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. S 

Col. Manton Sprague Eddy (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Frederick Augustus Irving (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
States. 

Col, James Allen Lester (lieutenant colonel, 
Field Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Col. Stanley Eric Reinhart (lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Fay Brink Prickett (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Raymond Eugene McQuillin, Cavalry. 

Col, Thomas James Camp (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Robert Walker Grow (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Cavalry); Army of the United States, 

Col. Raymond Oscar Barton (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Jay Ward MacKelvie (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 4 

Col. Edward Mallory Almond (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. William Spence (lieutenant colonel, 
Field Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Col. Basil Harrison Perry (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Withers Alexander Burress (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Robert Alexis McClure (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Ernest Nason Harmon (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Cavalry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Alfred Maximilian Gruenther (major, 
Field Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Col. Wilhelm Delp Styer (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Corps of Engineers), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. James Edward Wharton (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Lucius DuBignon Clay (major, Corps of 
Engineers), Army of the United States. 

Col. Charles Philip Gross (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Corps of Engineers), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Paul Lewis Ransom (lieutenant colonel, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Raymond Alexander Kelser, Veterinary 
Corps. 

Col. Charles Everett Hurdis (lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. James Richard Townsend (lieutenant 
colonel, Coast Artillery Corps), Army of the 
United States, 

Col. Charles Spurgeon Harris (lieutenant 
colonel, Coast Artillery Corps), Army of the 
United States. 

Col. La Rhett Livingston Stuart (lieutenant 
colonel, Coast Artillery Corps), Army of the 
United States. 

Col. Stanley Raymond Mickelsen (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Coast Artillery Corps), Army of 
the United States. 
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Col. Arthur William Vanaman (lieutenant 
coꝛonel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. William Ormon Butler (lieutenant 
colonel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. William Elmer Lynd (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, Air Corps), 
Army of the United States. 

Col. Raymond George Moses (lieutenant 
colonel, Corps of Engineers), Army of the 
United States. 

Col. Robert Meredith Perkins (lieutenant 
colonel, Coast Artillery Corps), Army of the 
United States. 

Col. Edwin Jacob House (lieutenant colonel, 
Air Corps), Air Corps. 

Col, Stuart Chapin Godfrey, Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

Col. Lewis Charles Beebe (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Infantry), Army of the United States, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNEsDAY, Marcu 11, 1942 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Father of all, it is Thou who hast made 
us and given us all things to enjoy; we 
rejoice that Thou dost call us to the 
duties of anew day. Grant that we may 
be strong in the assurance that light in 
its struggle to overcome darkness makes 
us strong, free, and fearless. Breathe 
upon us an atmosphere of joyous hope, 
assuring us that this virtue of character 
is a most impressive force. When the 
way is barren and rough and our experi- 
ences are difficult to reconcile with our 
faith, heavenly Father, with morning 
faces and with morning hearts make us 
eager to work and strong to endure. 

Dear Lord, we need to remember that 
true and lofty souls have ever found rest 
in the deepest perplexities; thus life is 
our teacher, acquiring great value. En- 
able us to learn that mercy is greater 
than sacrifice, that truth is infinitely 
mightier than fiction and that goodness 
is superior to any type of greatness. 
Toiling with fidelity, exulting in the 
power to be and to labor even in the most 
menial] tasks, Oh, how simple and yet how 
sublime, dear Lord! We pray that we 
may thus be lifted above the infirmities 
of the flesh and our souls brought into 
the region of supernal power. In the 
name of our Redeemer and for His sake. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


AMMUNITION CARRIERS 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Hcuse 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. O’Toote addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 
BONNEVILLES CONTRIBUTION TO 
WINNING THE WAR 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to extend my 
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remarks in the Recor» and to include 
two brief letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Bonneville hydroelectric 
project on the Washington side of the 
Columbia River in my district is making 
an essential and real, worth-while con- 
tribution to our winning the war. The 
two huge aluminum plants of the Alumi- 
num Corporation of America at Van- 
couver, Wash., and the Reynolds Metals 
Co. at Longview, Wash., are among the 
most important and essential war indus- 
tries in the entire Pacific Northwest. I 
am inserting in the Recor letters from 
Dr. Paul J. Raver, administrator of 
Bonneville, and Mr. Donald M. Nelson, 
Chairman, War Production Board, which 
emphasize these facts. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION, 
Portland, Oreg., March 9, 1942. 
Hon. Martin F. SMITA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. SmrrH: I am attaching hereto 
a copy of a letter from Donald Nelson, which 
I am sure will be of interest to you. 
Very truly yours, 
Paul. J. RAVER, 
Administrator. 


Wan Propuction BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1942. 
Administrator JAUL J. RAVER AND EMPLOYEES, 
Bonneville Power Administration, 
Portland, Oreg. 

My Dear Dr. Raver: The prosecution of a 
successful war program by this Nation on 
fighting fronts throughout the world requires 
@ vast army of workers wholeheartedly devot- 
ing their efforts to greater and greater produc- 
tion of machines and materials necessary for 
the armed forces. World War No. 2 will be 
won by our fighting men equipped with su- 
perior airplanes, tanks, guns, ships, and other 
implements of modern warfare. 

As one of the Nation's greatest sources of 
power for war industries producing machines, 
equipment, and supplies for the armed forces, 
the Bonneville-Grand Coulee Power Adminis- 
tration, is vital to the successful prosecution 
of the war. Every employee of your organiza- 
tion Koria realize fully his participation in 
the Nation's vital war-production effort. 
While you and your employees are not in 
military uniform, nevertheless, I want you to 
feel that your all-out contribution of con- 
scientious productive effort to supply electric 
power to essential war industries is of vital 
importance to the Nation’s war program. 
Bonneville Power Administration is a basic 
war-production agency. 

Very truly yours, 
D. M. NELSON. 


HARRY BRIDGES 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
as this House knows, I have presented 
Resolution No. 401, calling for an investi- 
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gation of the handling of the Harry 
Bridges matter. 

So far, the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee has been unwilling to grant me a 
hearing. 

I wonder if the chairman of the Rules 
Committee really knows what Iam asking 
for. The reason I say this is that in his 
answer as to why he did not give me a 
hearing, shown on page 2113 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, March 9, he says: 

Furthermore, I feel that the passing of any 
such measure by Congress would be held to be 
a bill of attainder, prohibited by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 


Does this great chairman really mean 
to say that my request for a congressional 
investigation is a bill of attainder? This 
should be a surprise to every Member in 
this House. Is not that one of the week- 
est excuses that could possibly be given in 
denying a hearing, on a rule, for a con- 
gressional investigation? 

Can it be that this distinguished chair- 
man has this whole matter mixed up 
with an entirely different matter, namely, 
the Allen bill, which passed this House by 
a vote of 330 to 42? Or the second Allen 
bill, which passed this House unani- 
mously? For his information, these are 
different matters, and I would hate to 
think that, due to any such mistake, I 
was denied a hearing. 

I believe this chairman should explain 
his attitude and bring himself up to date, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a short 
letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Pappock addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
two letters I have received. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
letters I received from Donald Nelson and 
Sidney Hillman, my reply to the Donald 
Nelson letter, and also a letter from the 
office of the Under Secretary of War, 
pertaining to the clothing contracts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 


On March 7, 1942: 

H. R. 794. An act for the relief of Catherine 
Ward; 

H. R. 1647. An act for the relief of William 
H. Dugdale and wife; 

H. R. 1793. An act to authorize mailing of 
small firearms to officers and employees of 
enforcement agencies of the United States; 

H. R. 2300. An act to correct the descrip- 
tion of land added to the Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Park pursuant to the act of February 
17, 1931; 

H. R. 2302. An act to adjust the boundaries 
of the Cedar Breaks National Monument and 
the Dixie National Forest, in the State of 
Utah, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2908. An act for the relief of William 
H. Evens; 

H. R. 4019. An act for the relief of John J. 
Jenkins; 

H. R. 4401. An act to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a commissary or canteen at 
Glenn Dale Sanatorium, Glenn Dale, Md.; 

H. R. 4626. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Jane Hawk, a minor, and 
J. L. Hawk; 

H. R. 4648. An act to amend the act of 
August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1418), entitled “An 
act authorizing construction of water con- 
servation and utilization projects in the 
Great Plains and arid and semiarid areas cf 
the United States,” as amended by the act ` 
of October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1119); 

H. R. 6375. An act to amend subchapter 2 
of chapter 19 of the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia; 

H. R. 6446, An act to provide for continu- 
ing payment of pay and allowances of per- 
sonnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, including the retired and Re- 
serve components thereof; the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and the Public Health 
Service, and civilian employees of the execu- 
tive department, independent establishments, 
and agencies, during periods of absence from 
post of duty, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 248. Joint resolution to direct the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to make an investigation and survey to de- 
termine the feasibility of the construction of 
subways in the District of Columbia for both 
streetcars and vehicular traffic. 

On March 9, 1942: 

H. R. 962. An act for the relief of Mult- 
nomeh County, Oreg.; : 

H. R. 2980. An act for the relief of Na- 
tional Heating Co., Washington, D. O.; 

H. R. 3966. An act for the relief of Estella 
King; and 

H. R. 5413. An act to validate settlement 
claims established on sections 16 and 36 
within the area withdrawn for the Mata- 
nuska Settlement project in Alaska, and fcr 
other purposes, 

On March 10, 1942: 

H. R. 6511. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, and 
for other purposes. 


WAR DEPARTMENT CIVIL FUNCTIONS AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1943 
Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move 

that the House resolve itself into the 

Committee of the Whole House on the 

state of the Union for the further con- 

sideration of the bill (H. R. 6736) making 
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appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, for civil functions admin- 
istered by the War Department, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 37] 
Arnold Jarrett Ramspeck 
Bates, Mass, Jenks, N. H, Reece, Tenn, 
Bender Jensen Reed, Ill, 
Bishop Johnson, Sasscer 
Bolton Lyndon B. Satterfield 
Byron Kee Schaefer, Il. 
Camp Kilburn Scrugham 
Case, S. Dak. Kleberg Shafer, Mich. 
Casey, Mass, Kramer Shannon 
Chenoweth Ludlow Sheridan 
Cole, Md. McGranery Stratton 
Courtney McKeough Sumners, Tex. 
Crosser McLaughlin Sweeney 
Culkin Maas Tolan 
Curtis Magnuson Vreeland 
Douglas erritt Walter 
Drewry Monroney West 
Duncan Mundt Wheat 
Englebright Myers, Pa. White 
Gavagan Norton Whitten 
Hancock O'Day Wigglesworth 
Heffernan Osmers Wolcott 
Howell Pfeifer, Worley 
Izac Joseph L. 
Jarman Ramsay 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 359 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 6736. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6736, with 
Mr. BULWINKLE in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, At the time the 
Committee rose yesterday an amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Terry] was pending. Time on the 
amendment was limited to 45 minutes. 
The Chair has the names of the follow- 
ing Members to be allotted time: Mr. 
Rick, Mr. SHORT, Mr. Wooprum of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi, Mr. 
COLLINS, Mr. PLOESER, Mr. ELLIS, Mr. 
Powers, Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion White River is the greatest river 
in this country for the production of 
electrical energy. Its power possi- 
bilities surpass those of any other river 
in the United States. One dam, the Nor- 
fork Dam, is already being constructed, 
and if the amendment of the gentleman 
from Arkansas prevails, a dam will be 
built at Table Rock, which will have an 
ultimate capacity of 120,000 kilowatts, 
and another at Bull Shoals, with an ulti- 
mate capacity of 360,000 kilowatts. La- 
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bor and material for the construction of 
these dams are in abundance in these 
areas. Power can begin to be supplied 
by these two dams not later than De- 
cember 1944. 

There is a power shortage already in 
the State of Arkansas. Forty-eight per- 
cent of all of the power used in that 
State comes from outside of it. 

Likewise, there is a power shortage 
in north Texas and in southern Missouri. 
There are at least three large cities, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, and Springfield, 
in the State of Missouri, and Little Rock 
in the State of Arkansas, Greenville in 
Mississippi, and Memphis in the State 
of Tennessee, where there are war in- 
dustries and activities already, and 
others to be constructed, that will be sup- 
plied if these dams are constructed. 
I remind my colleagues that 95 percent 
of all of the bauxite in the United States 
is located in this territory. Also there 
are large deposits of manganese, lead, 
zinc, cinnabar, and related products. 
Furthermore, one of the best deposits of 
coal in this country for the manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubber is located in 
the heart of the Ozark Mountains, and 
the plants for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic ‘rubber will be located in this 
region. 

If this war becomes more acute, it may 
be necessary to remove essential war pro- 
duction from the Pacific coast to a re- 
gion far removed from possible air raids, 
It would be impossible to find sites bet- 
ter than those within serving distance 
of these dams. 

Russia wisely lecated a large part of 
her war industries within and east of 
the Ural Mountains. We must not com- 
placently refuse to prepare for the 
future. Time is fleeting. Production 
must not be delayed. These dams are 
needed now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is already 
limited. 

Mr. SHORT. I understand that my 
colleague from Missouri [Mr. BENNETT] 
is included in the list, and he has gladly 
yielded that time to me, if that can be 
done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BENNETT] was not 
included in the original calculation made 
yesterday. 

Mr. SHORT. He stood yesterday at 
my side. 

The CHAIRMAN. However, the Chair 
is going to include him by cutting half a 
minute from the time of everyone else. 
The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. The gentleman 
asks unanimous consent that he be al- 
lowed an additional 5 minutes heretofore 
allocated to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Bennett]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I deeply 
appreciate this additional time, though I 
regret that I have not at least 20 or 30 
minutes to speak in behalf of the amend- 
ment offered by our able colleague from 
Arkansas [Mr, Terry]. The people of 
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southern Missouri, as well as our neigh- 
bors who live in northern Arkansas, are 
deeply grateful to our good friend, the 
gentleman from Arkansas, Dave TERRY, 
who has so generously given of his 
great ability and untiring energy to the 
construction of Bull Shoals and Table 
Rock Dams. White River rises in the 
Boston Mountains, in northwest Arkan- 
sas, and runs through three counties of 
my congressional district, back across 
northeastern Arkansas until it spills into 
the Mississippi River. It flows through 
and drains a vast area of several million, 
acres in southern Missouri and northern 
Arkansas, and you will find in the White 
River Basin one of the richest alluvial 
valleys in the whole United States. 

The annual direct loss due to floods in 
that region is in excess of $2,000,000. 
The Army engineers, after extensive and 
exhaustive surveys, have definitely stated 
that, from the standpoint of flood control 
alone, these two dams at Bull Shoals on 
the White River in Arkansas and at Table 
Rock on the White River in Missouri are 
justified from an economic point of view. 
They are also feasible from an engineer- 
ing point of view. 

As has already been pointed out, this 
area is a great agricultural region. These 
Ozark hillsides are dotted with sawmills 
and canning factories. We manufacture 
lumber and barre] staves. We perhaps 
grow and can more tomatoes in my con- 
gressional district than any other equal 
area in the whole world. Power is 
needed not only for these mills and fac- 
tories, but it is needed for the manufac- 
ture of Carthage marble and stone, glass 
sand, clay products, bauxite, manganese, 
and particularly in the great tri-State 
mining area of southwestern Missouri, 
northwestern Arkansas, and northeastern 
Oklahoma where we are furnishing lead 
and zinc for war production. 

I want to advise the Members of the 
House that this is no new thing. When 
I came to Congress 14 years ago I im- 
mediately began to fight for Table Rock 
Dam. Only last summer I tock the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. THomason], the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
man], the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Davis], and the gentlemen from 
Arkansas [Mr. Gatuincs and Mr. ELLIS! 
out to this Table Rock dam site. I am 
sure they will verify everything that I 
say, that it has one of the greatest po- 
tential power possibilities that can be 
found in the whole of the United States, 
in a great defense area that is vitally in 
need of hydroelectric power. 

This matter has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated and gone over by various com- 
mittees in and out of Congress during the 
past 14 years. Not only the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, a nonprofit 
and nongovernmental organization of 
which I am president, and which is com- 
posed of many Members of Congress, 
mayors of cities, outstanding engineers, 
shippers, and businessmen all over the 
country, has given unanimous approval 
to both of these dams, but the Federal 
Power Commission and the National Re- 
sources Planning Board have recom- 
mended it. The district engineer of the 
United States Army at Little Rock, the 
Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. Eugene 
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Reybold, a man who stands at the top of 
his profession, have not only officially en- 
dorsed it but have personally told me on 
many occasions that it is one of the finest 
sites for a dam that can be found in the 
entire United States. 

Not only would it give protection to 
the alluvial valley down in Arkansas, 
which would result in immense benefits 
to the farmers of the country, but it would 
furnish power for many industries in both 
Arkansas and Missouri. Not only the 
National Resources Planning Board, the 
Federal Power Commission, and the Chief 
of Army Engineers, but the Flood Con- 
trol Committee of this House, after hear- 
ing this proposition for many years, re- 
ported it to this body. I want to say 
that when a bill gets past the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, WILL WHITTING- 
ton, who is an able lawyer and a fine 
gentleman, who exercises meticulous care, 
it has to have some merit and some 
worth. This House and the Senate au- 
thorized in the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, Public Law, 228, both of these proj- 
ects, and the Budget has approved it. 
The President has even gone to the trou- 
ble of writing a letter to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives urging that 
both Table Rock and Bull Shoals be in- 
cluded in the appropriations in this 
measure. 

On February 19, 1942, Mr. Harold D. 
Smith, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, in a letter addressed to the Presi- 
dent, speaking of Bull Shoals and Table 
Rock dams, said: 

[They] are recommended as necessary in 
the interest of the war effort by agencies 
directly concerned therewith, 


The following day the President of the 
United States, in a letter addressed to the 
Speaker of the House, said that he con- 
curs in the comments and observations 
of the Director of the Budget. 

Here is a proposition, if you please, that 
has made every hurdle. It received the 
unqualified endorsement of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, the Federal 
Power Commission; was recommended by 
the Army engineers, after spending 
thousands of dollars surveying and in- 
vestigating, taking soundings and bor- 
ings down at these two dam sites on the 
White River. Then a committee of this 
House reported it. It was authorized by 
the Congress of the United States, ap- 
proved by the Budget, and urged by the 
President as of vital necessity for our war 
effort. Your subcommittee on appropri- 
ations approved Table Rock along with 
Bull Shoais, but the full committee, by a 
majority of 4 votes, left it out. Why? 
On a technicality. Because $6,500,000, 
the initial allocation for Table Rock, 
would go above the authorization by about 
three or four million dollars. But I want 
to call to your attention the fact that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas does not exceed by one 
thin dime the authorization in the bill. 
It merely adds $2,106,000 that we have in 
reserve, to bring the authorization up to 
the $49,000,000. General Reybold has 
told me within the past 2 days, and so 
did Colonel Reber inform other Members, 
that if they can get this $2,106,000 that 
they already have, due to the elimination 
of the $6,500,000 allocated for Table Rock, 
they can begin this project immediately. 
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So I want my friends particularly to 
bear in mind that this amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas does 
not increase by one red cent or one thin 
dime the authorization in the present 
measure. 

Table Rock should not have been elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. MAY. But if the appropriation is 
included it will authorize the starting 
of a dam that will cost how much? 

Mr. SHORT. Thirty-seven million 
dollars; and which will pay for itself in 
a short period of years and will produce 
hydroelectric power for 2.6 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Two and 
six-tenths mills. 
Mr. SHORT. Two and six-tenths 


mills pe kilowatt-hour, and that will 
produce 120,000 kilowatt. an hour. The 
result will be the starting of the process 
of electrolytic mining in that area in the 
production of the lead and the zinc that 
is so essential to the conduct of the pres- 
ent war effort, 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. SHORT. Gladly. 

Mr. DONDERO. How many horse- 
power will be generated by the $37,000,- 
000 to be expended? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. One 
hundred and twenty thousand kilowatts 
an hour, or more than 1,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours a year, of firm power alone. 

Mr. DONDERO. If the gentleman fa- 
vors the generation of power there he 
would undoubtedly be in favor of the St. 
Lawrence project that would develop 2,- 
200,000 horsepower; would he not? 

Mr.SHORT. Oh, no, that is a naviga- 
tion project as well as a power project. 
It will require 7 year. to complete it. It 
also is an international project. It calls, 
of course, for expenditures vastly greater 
than those in this bill; besides, this prop- 
osition has already been authorized by 
the Congress of the United States. It 
has been approved by all these Govern- 
ment agencies, and I want to urge the 
Members of this House, in the interest of 
national defense, and I believe it to be 
in the interest of national defense—to 
vote for the Terry amendment which 
will include Table Rock Dam. Food and 
munitions are essential to the winning 
of this war and the construction of these 
two dams will furnish both. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rick! is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, if there is 
any Member in the House of Representa- 
tives with whom I would want to go 
along, it would be my colleague from 
Missouri who just preceded me. I love 
him like a brother. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York. 
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Mr. TABER. I was very much inter- 
ested to notice in the hearings that the 
cost per kilowatt of electric power sup- 
posed to be produced by this project 
would be 3.2 mills, as against a coal cost 
of approximately 2 mills. What does the 
gentleman have to say about that kind 
of situation? 

Mr. RICH. It is my opinion that the 
cost does not warrant the construction 
of this project at a time like this, when 
the Nation needs every dollar it can mar- 
shal to prosecute this war. 

Mr. SHORT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RICH. No; I cannot yield; I have 
not the time. I want to make my state- 
ment, then I will yield. 

In the first place, if you vote this item 
into the bill, this project will cost $62,- 
000,000. This project has never been 
started. This one dam, when finished, 
is supposed to cost $37,000,000, according 
to the hearings. Colonel Reber states 
that the first power will not be ready 
until May 31, 1945. That is 3 years from 
now. The job will not be completed un- 
til June 30, 1946; that is 4 years and 4 
months from now. Goodness knows we 
want this war to be over a long time be- 
fore that. The situation is just this: 
If you appropriate $37,000,000 for a 
flood-control project, and we are going 
to add to that a few kilowatts of power, 
Possibly it will do some good; I would not 
doubt that if we were in a position where 
we could get out and construct it, and 
if we had the money, and if we had the 
men, and if we had everything that was 
necessary so far as priorities is concerned 
to get these generators, it would be all 
right; it would develop that country and 
help the States of Missouri and Arkan- 
sas, and I think it would be a good thing; 
but, Mr. Chairman, do you think to go 
out and construct this dam, where it will 
be 4 years and 4 months before it will 
develop any power, where not a pick has 
been stuck in the soil—do you think it 
would be sensible? Where will you get 
the money? 

Mr. TERRY. Will the gentleman 
yield? - 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. TERRY. I know the gentleman 
wants to be fair. He states that the 
project will not be finished for 6 years. 

Mr. RICH. No; I said 4 years and 4 
months. 

Mr. TERRY. Four years; but the en- 
ergy will be produced in the spring of 
1945. 

Mr. RICH. That is when they expect 
to begin to furnish energy. I quoted 
from Colonel Reber, who was the engineer 
who appeared before the committee. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. This would be but the be- 
ginning, the starting of a system of dams 
on the White River that would ulti- 
mately be like T. V. A., which was started 
with $50,000,000, but which has cost us 
over $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. RICH. I would not be surprised 
that that will ultimately be the case 
because there are two dams they want 
to construct now. The Bull Shoals Dam 
that they also want in this bill will 
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cost $50,500,000. That is in the bill also, 
and it is the beginning of that project. 
They want in this bill for that $16,700,- 
000. So the sum total of these two, we 
know, is going to be $87,500,000. 

Mr. Chairman, to save America we 
ought to stop this, and stop it now. Will 
you do it? Your vote will decide. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, oh, how familiar these 
speeches against this proposal sound. 
The same crowd and the same words 
they used in opposing the development 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the development of the Columbia River 
project. I want to ask you: What kind 
of a predicament would we be in if their 
opposition to the development of the 
T. V. A. had prevailed? 

In 1920 I heard these same arguments 
against the completion of Muscle Shoals 
Dam. They said, We have a surplus of 
power in that area.” At that time the 
American people only used 40,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours a year. This last year we 
used 160,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, and 
today the administration is clamoring 
for power in every section of the country. 
I am a member of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee that heard the testimony 
with reference to the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect. Our great leaders came there advo- 
cating the building of that dam, and that 
it would take just about as long to con- 
struct this one. Mr. Knudsen said that 
there never will be enough power in 
America; there will always b2 a shortage. 
We only used 160,000,000, 000 kilowatt- 
hours last year. Today there are 230,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of annual 
production of hydroelectric power run- 
ning to waste in this country that would 
pay for itself, as this will, if the power 
is developed, and it is in an area that 
needs it worse than any other section of 
the country. 

The time will come when the American 
people will use 1,000,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity a year. 

Iam glad to know the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rien! hopes the war 
will close so soon. God speed us in that 
direction. But I am afraid we are in 
for a long-drawn-out conflict. I am 
afraid we will have time to build all 
these dams and develop all this power 
from the St. Lawrence to the Rio Grande 
before the war is terminated and peace- 
ful conditions once more settle down 
upon the world. As you know, I have 
advocated the development of hydro- 
electric power in every section of the 
country. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Ranxrn] is undoubtedly the ablest 
and most ardent advocate of public power 
development in America. I wonder how 
he welcomes to his ranks this morning 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Suort] to help him, the New Deal, and 
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the public power bloc, since in this proj- 
ect $34,600,000 of the $37,000,000 is 
devoted to power? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. While 
the light holds out to burn, the vilest 
sinner may return. 

I am expecting to see a revival of 
righteousness all over this House. And 
may I say to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that this project is of such glaring 
importance under the circumstances that 
I expect my friend the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu] 
to go to the cloakroom, hold prayer for 
afew minutes, and come out and support 
it wholeheartedly. 

Mr. SHORT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. May Isay for the benefit 
of the Record that if the gentleman 
from Alabama, who has received so much 
benefit from this public power program, 
had not opposed this measure in the Ap- 
propriations Committee it would be in 
the bill today. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
gentleman from Missouri is wrong. 
Mr. SHORT. I am not wrong. 
Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 


The 


The 


gentleman from Alabama is not opposed 


to this project. 

Mr. SHORT. He was in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. That 
was because of the parliamentary situa- 
tion. 

Mr. SHORT. Has he seen the light? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. The 
gentleman from Alabama is with us, and 
other Members of the House are going 
to be with us. 

This project is in an area where we 
are going to need more power if the 
war continues. All of our high-grade 
bauxite comes from Arkansas. There 
is where we get many of our war ma- 
terials, and I sincerely trust that every 
Member of the House will vote for this 
amendment. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
ELLIS. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
there is one point on which we can all 
agree, that is, that we are determined to 
win this war regardless of what it takes. 

On March 9 Chairman Olds, of the 
Federal Power Commission wrote Chair- 
man CANNON, saying among other 
things: 

As you know, the limitations on the manu- 
facturers to produce land turbines have be- 
come increasingly serious on account of the 
necessity of pushing to the fullest extent-the 
naval and maritime ship program. The same 
manufacturing capacity is utilized for the 
production of land and marine turbine 
equipment that is used for the production 
of steam-plant turbines.’ 


He goes on to say that hydroturbines 
can be had for the development of hydro- 
electric power in this area and that it is 
very dobtful that steam-turbine genera- 
tors can be had to sufficiently increase 
the capacity of this Nation. 

This great project will have an ulti- 
mate power capacity of 120,000 kilowatts, 
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60,000 of which will be firm. It will in- 
crease the firm capacity of the private 
power company dam below it on the 
White River by 15,000 kilowatts, and it 
will increase the capacity of Bull Shoals 
below that by 16,000 kilowatts. There is 
no more economical power project in this 
Nation than this one. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr, SHORT. These two dams are so 
constructed that they are to operate to- 
gether, The success or worth of one of 
the projects depends pretty largely on 
the completion of the other project. 

Mr. ELLIS. That is right. 

Mr. SHORT. While you cannot shoot 
these dams at the Japs, they can generate 
the power necessary to produce muni- 
tions of war to fight the enemy. 

Mr. ELLIS. That is right. In the 
Ozark hills are great deposits of manga- 
nese, are great deposits of cinnabar, from 
which mercury is made; there are great 
deposits of bauxite, practically all in the 
Northern Hemisphere, and there are 
great deposits of lead and zinc. The Fed- 
eral Government is moving forward now 
to develop these great resources to win 
this war. The Federal Government has 
told us that these projects are neces- 
sary and essential in this program of 
winning the war. 

Are you and I going to stand up here 
and say, “Oh, we know how to win this 
war“? Are we going to stand up here 
and become obstructionists in a program 
for the winning of a victory against the 
Axis Powers? 

We would not have had this fight ex- 
cept for a technicality, except for the 
fact that the committee thought—and 
it was correct—that the $6,500,000 re- 
quested by the Budget exceeded the au- 
thorization. They cut the item out en- 
tirely. Then the Army engineers told 
us we should start this project. The 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion told us we must have this project. 
That is why he wrote the letter to Chair- 
man Cannon, If we must have this proj- 
ect, if it is essential for the war effort, 
surely you and I will not stop it. I hope 
you will vote for the amendment, 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
PLOESER]. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, yester- 
day I voiced my approval of my colleague 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cocuran] in his particular opposition to 
Table Rock Dam in Missouri. This is 
part of the unnecessary spending pro- 
gram that persists in the administration 
under the false label of defense. The 
members of the committee will not be 
misled. I have the confidence that the 
vote will defeat this amendment. In ad- 
dition, I hope this House, in committee, 
will strike out of this appropriation bill 
the section allocating funds for Bull 
Shoals in Arkansas. I understand that 
my colleague will introduce an amend- 
ment to strike Bull Shoals from this bill. 
I shall support such an amendment. I 
have the confidence that this opinion will 
today prevail and thereby save from 
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$77,000,000 to $90,000,000 of expense un- 
necessary at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote against this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprvum]. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I know that public service 
often makes strange bedfellows, but I 
never did think you would get a bed big 
enough for my friend the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] and my 
friend the gentieman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHORT] to sleep in on the power ques- 
tion. But here we are today. I guess 
it is just another old case that depends 
on whose baby has the measles. 

There is one thing I wish we would 
get clear. If we want to go ahead in 
this emergency—and we are supposed to 
be trying to win a war—and put in some 
projects in our districts that we would 
like to have and that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would be commendable and 
justifiable, why, vote them in; but please 
do not be under the mistaken thought 
that this is a war project. It is not that 
— the widest stretch of the imagina- 

on. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
sorry; I have only 5 minutes. 

Mr. SHORT. The Army has re- 
quested it. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes, I 
know it; and what a strange thing to 
hear my friend from Missouri urging the 
House to do something because the Pres- 
ident said do it. 

What is the situation on this project? 
The President laid down a production 
objective that at the time he laid it down 
seemed fantastic. He said we should 
have 60,000 airplanes in 1942, 125,000 in 
1943; 45,000 tanks in 1942; 75,000 in 1943; 
8,000,000 tons of shipping in 1942 and a 
very much increased amount of shipping 
in 1943. That was his production 
schedule in January to win this war. If 
we can maintain that schedule the war 
will be won. But you will never win this 
war by electric power that does not come 
into being until the spring of 1945. 

It is a fantastic suggestion to say that 
we should build hydroelectric power now 
that does not come into being until 1945, 
and begin the manufacture of aluminum 
in 1945. It takes a year or a year and a 
half from the time you make the alumi- 
num until the time it goes into a plane. 
So we would be here fighting the war in 
1946 or 1947; and, Mr. Chairman, this 
war will be won and gloriously won be- 
fore that time can arrive. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I hope 
the gentleman will excuse me, as I have 
only a little time. 

It is not pleasant to oppose projects 
which under ordinary times might be 
justified and in which your friends are 
very much interested and which mean so 
much to their districts. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have reached the point where 
we have got to begin to think about the 
general welfare and not about particular 
geographic areas. We need every dollar 
we can get and every dollar we can bor- 
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row and every ounce of energy and every 
yard of wire and every sack of cement we 
can get to build real defense projects that 
are going to help win this war. I hope it 
will be the pleasure of the Committee in 
this instance, and in other instances, to 
lay aside at least for the time being these 
worthy projects until a more opportune 
time, when we can turn to developing the 
actual resources of our country. Let us 
devote all of our interest today to this 
war effort, and do not ever go on the 
assumption that a hydroelectric plant 
that you start to work on now could ever 
help win this war. 

There is need for power today, although 
they have power to run the industries as 
they stand now, and you have not even 
started to ration electric power. Go out 
on the streets of Washington at 7:30 some 
morning and you will see in the great city 
here that they burn the electric lights 
way into the daytime or almost until the 
sun comes out. A great wealth of elec- 
tric power could be saved and conserved 
for use in war industries if we were ra- 
tioning electric power as we are rationing 
rubber, tires, and other war essentials. 

A high-ranking representative of the 
War Production Board told us a few days 
ago—and it is no secret—that while the 
President’s production objectives, as I 
have indicated, which he outlined to the 
Congress several months ago, seemed 
fantastic at the time, this official said he 
had every reason to believe now that they 
would be accomplished. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr, POWERS. Mr. Chairman, there 
is. very little I can say that would be 
nearly as forceful as the speech just made 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr, 
Wooprum]. I do want to point out, 
however, a few facts to the Members of 
this House—cold, hard facts, that cannot 
be refuted. 

If you retain Table Rock and if you 
retain Bull Shoals, and an amendment 
on that will come within a very short 
time, you are committing the Congress 
to an expenditure of $90,000,000. I 
wonder if every Member of this House 
knows what $90,000,000 means? It 
would take the entire income tax paid by 
all Members of the House and Senate— 
at the rate of $1,000 or more per year 
per Congressman—for a period of 45 
years to pay out $90,000,000. 

I wonder also what the average tax- 
payer understands by $90,000,000 in 
terms of his own income tax? Assuming 
an average tax of $50 a year, under the 
present rate, for taxpayers earning 
$2,500 a year it would take the total in- 
come tax from 20,000 of these taxpayers 
over a period of 90 years to equal $90,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not one sein- 
tilla of evidence that Table Rock is a 
national defense necessity. Let me read 
you from the Recorp on page 72, where 
the gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
Srarnes] asked Colonel Reber, of the 
Army engineers, this question: 

What defense activities are located in that 
particular area? 


Meaning Table Rock. 
Colonel Reber replied: 


Personally, I do not know of any in that 
immediate vicinity. 
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Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWERS. I am sorry; I cannot 
yield. 

Mr. Starnes of Alabama then asked: 

What great industrial center is in that par- 
ticular area? 

Colonel Reser. The Kansas Citys in Mis- 
souri and Kansas, and St. Louis, Mo., are 
probably the closest. 

Mr. Starnes of Alabama. They are over on 
the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers? 

Colonel REBER. Les. 

Mr. Starnes of Alabama. How far away is 
that? 

Colonel Reser. St. Louis is about 210 miles 
away, and the Kansas Citys are about 180 
miles from Table Rock. 

Mr. Starnes of Alabama. Do you not run 
into the question, then, of the cost of trans- 
mission of power developed there to any de- 
fense industry engaged in the war effort? 

Colonel Reser. You do face that problem 
of transmission; yes, sir. 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWERS. I cannot yield as I 
only have 5 minutes. 

When Table Rock was first advocated, 
it was advocated as a flood-control proj- 
ect, not as a power project. The power 
was incidental. This is borne out by the 
report of the Chief of Engineers as con- 
tained in House Document 917, Seventy- 
sixth Congress. In this report the Chief 
of Engineers recommended gradual de- 
velopment, both as to Bull Shoals and 
Table Rock, and, evidently, that was in 
the minds of the members of the Flood 
Control Committee in authorizing these 
two projects. 

Mr. Chairman, there is none of our 
national defense program in Table Rock, 
and I sincerely hope the amendment is 
voted down. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWERS. I yield. 

Mr. WINTER. Does the gentleman 
know that at Lake Catherine, Ark., the 
Government is now constructing its own 
120,000-kilowatt plant with which to 
make this bauxite, and will have it done 
in a few months, 

Mr. POWERS. I did not know that. 

Mr. WINTER. That is the fact, and 
private utilities have now agreed to fur- 
nish in the interim the 65,000 kilowatts 
necessary to operate the plant until the 
Government’s own generating plant is 
completed. 

Mr. POWERS. I thank the gentleman 
for that contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
make only two short statements. First, 
my subcommittee of nine members, by a 
majority vote, reported this bill out to 
the whole committee with this item in it. 
It was in the whole Committee on Ap- 
propriations that the item was taken out 
by a vote of 15 to 13. Second, the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Arkansas 
will not increase the amount carried by 
the bill above the Budget estimates. The 
bill would still remain well within the 
Budget estimates. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SNYDER. Yes. 


Mr. 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I want to 
answer the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Powers]. The gentleman from New 
Jersey went on to say that Kansas City 
was 150 to 175 miles from this dam, and 
St. Louis, 200 miles. As a matter of fact, 
every electrical engineer who testified 
before the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors said that you could transmit elec- 
trical power 100 miles for half a mill per 
kilowatt-hour, and that means that this 
power could be laid down in St. Louis or 
Kansas City for not more than 4 mills a 
kilowatt-hour. That means that this 
power will be available in the area where 
we will need it most, and Mr. Nelson and 
Mr. Knudsen both testified when appear- 
ing for the St. Lawrence project that we 
will need all the power that we can get, 
and we never will have a surplus of 
power. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. TERRY. The gentleman knows 
that Mr. Leland Olds, Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, has said: 

These projects are essential parts of a pro- 
gram of power supply for the war effort in 
a region vy. hich comprises the States of Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, most of Oklahoma, anc Texas, 
part of Missouri. and the westerly portion of 
Mississippi. This program includes existing 
generating facilities, new steam electric units 
on order by the utilities, new generating ca- 
pacity on order to serve aluminum and mag- 
nesium loads, and existing and other proposed 
hydroelectric projects. 


Mr. SNYDER. Yes; this is a part of a 
system to produce needed power. 

Mr. SHORT. And it should be pointed 
out that within a radius of 100 miles from 
Table Rock Dam you have not only the 
O'Reilly Hospital unit but Camps 
Crowder and Fort Leonard Wood, about 
150 miles away. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. MAY Did the gentleman ever 
hear of the old saying about the camel 
getting its nose under the tent? 

Mr. SNYDER. That is not apt here, I 
may say to my friend. 

Mr. TABER. And it is a fact, is it not, 
that the conservation commission of the 
State of Missouri has opposed this propo- 


sition? 
Oh, that 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
is a duck-hunting outfit. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas. i 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Terry) there 
were—ayes 78, noes 115. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair ap- 
pointed Mr. Powers and Mr. Terry to act 
as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported—ayes 80, noes 126. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to this paragraph? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment which I desire to offer. 
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Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment at the desk. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, the Chair 
recognized me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chairman of 
the subcommittee offers an amendment. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mine is a clarifying 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Snyper]. 

The clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SNYDER: Page 
7, line 25, commencing with the word “un- 
less,” strike out the matter through and in- 
cluding the comma following the word “let- 
ter” in line 1 on page 8, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “unless.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 
I want the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee to explain the effect of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
be glad to explain to the gentleman what 
the amendment is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls at- 
tention to the fact that yesterday the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SNY- 
DER] spoke as follows: 

I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this paragraph and all amendments there- 
to close in 15 minutes. 


That unanimous consent was granted. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
served the right to object and I asked the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania whether 
his request was to the paragraph or to 
the amendment, and he said to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
read: 

Mr. Snyper. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this para- 
graph and all amendments thereto close in 
50 minutes 

The CHARMAN. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. SNYDER]? 

Mr. Taper. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, is it the intention of the 
chairman of the subcommittee to go on 
through with this tonight? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes 

Mr. Taser That means 7 o'clock or later. 

Mr. Snyper. We will try to finish. There is 
only one more amendment to be offered, so 
far as I know, and that will be a short one. 

Mr. Taper. Well, there will be quite a lot 
of amendments offered after this one. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Why not ad- 
journ to meet tomorrow at 11 o'clock? 

The Cuarrman. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. SNYDER]? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
specific recollection of having made that 
statement and reservation, and I have 
had Members come to me since the ques- 
tion was raised this afternoon and con- 
firm that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that this can be vacated by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. SNYDER. Let me make a state- 
ment as chairman, if you please. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man wish to vacate the order of yester- 
day? 
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Mr. SNYDER. I do; because the one 
who took that down took it down wrong. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania asks unanimous con- 
sent that the order of yesterday be va- 
cated. Is there objection? 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I make the point of 
order that the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. SNYDER] cannot explain 
his amendment. I have an amendment 
to offer and if I cannot explain my 
amendment he cannot explain his. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SNYDER]. 

The question was taken; and a division 
was demanded by Mr. TABER. 

Mr. SNYDER. What is the amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair states 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Snyper] that the amendment is the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SNYDER]. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. With 
reference to the parliamentary situation, 
I would like to make this inquiry: 
Undoubtedly every member of the Com- 
mittee wants logical and orderly con- 
sideration of what is before the House. 
Undoubtedly there has been some mis- 
understanding about it. There are 
amendments pending at the desk which 
ought to be explained to the Committee 
before we vote on them. 

I would like to ask unanimous consent 
that the matter be reopened and that 
there be additional debate of 20 minutes 
on this paragraph and such amendments 
as may be offered. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I want to be 
in on that 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SNYDER] be read for 
the information of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection 
the Clerk will report the amendment. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
reported the amendment, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SNYDER: on 
page 7, in line 25, commencing with the 
word unless“, strike out the matter through 
and including the comma, following the 
word “latter”, in line 1 on page 8, and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “unless.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, let me 
make this explanation: The amendment 
would permit the initiation of new proj- 
ects, which Mr. Utz, in charge of this 
work, fears that the War Department 
may call upon the Department of Agri- 
culture to perform in connection with 
defense projects of one character or an- 
other. The control of the matter would 
be left with the War Department, since 
joint approval by the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of Agriculture is re- 
quired. That is all that is involved. 

Mr. MAY. Who is Mr. Utz? 

Mr. SNYDER. He is the head of the 
agricultural unit that has to do with the 
Agricultural Department’s province in 
the flood-control program. Mr. Utzis a 
very capable and efficient official. It was 
he who indicated the appropriateness of 
curtailing his activity at this time in the 
interest of national defense. He is an 
exceptional man indeed; a national de- 
fense man. 

Mr. MAY. I congratulate the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield. 

Mr. ‘POWERS. There is nothing 
wrong with the amendment, and I think 
there should be no further discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Snyper]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CocHRAN: 
On page 7, line 5, after the word “law”, 
strike out “$144,973,700" and insert “$128,- 
273,700.” 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to com- 
plete the job. It is only half done. 
When you voted down the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas 
Mr. Terry] you struck out the Table 
Rock project. My amendment proposes 
to strike out the Bull Shoals project by 
reducing this appropriation to let the 
War Department know that the Congress 
of the United States does not want the 
engineers to go ahead with the Bull 
Shoals project. 

The Norfork project is already in prog- 
ress. That is provided for in this bill. 
It will be completed as a power project. 
Originally a flood-control project, it is 
now a power project. Let us go ahead 
with the Norfork project. Now bear in 
mind you are not going to get any power 
from Norfork until 1945 and will not get 
it then unless you get priorities so they 
can get turbines, generators, and the 
other machinery necessary to generate 
power. I do not know whether they are 
going to get it or not. When I tell you 
that Members of this House today can- 
not get priorities to buy typewriters for 
their offices you will realize how hard 
it is to get priorities from those in con- 
trol. Your Committee on Accounts is 
trying to get permission to buy type- 
writers, 

I said last night in opposing the Terry 
amendment that the original authoriza- 
tion for these projects was $49,000,000. 
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Had the Terry.amendment carried the 
House would have committed itself to an 
additional appropriation of 887,500,000 
according to the argument of the Army 
engineers. You struck out one of these 
projects, the Table Rock project; now let 
us strike out the other, Bull Shoals, and 
stay within the authorization, because, 
as I said last night, the Chair has time 
and again ruled that even though the 
appropriation is above the authorization, 
if the job is in progress an amendment 
is in order to go above the authorization; 
in other words, you are making an addi- 
tional authorization here, unless you do 
adopt my amendment, to go above the 
$49,000,000 which the Congress has 
already authorized for the White River 
Basin. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Just a minute. 
gentleman had his time. 

There is one plant out there, as I said, 
a national defense plant, an aluminum 
plant. The hearings show they are go- 
ing to have their own power plant. 
They do not need this dam for their 
power; they are going to have their own 
power plant; that is provided for. The 
Government is building the plant, or, at 
least, has advanced the money; so let us 
not include that national defense project 
on the bauxite field of Arkansas in say- 
ing this is a defense project. I say it is 
criminal at this time to provide for these 
projects when you cannot get any power 
from them unti: 1945 and might not get 
it then. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlemar yield? 

Mr.COCHRAN. Just a minute. 

Mr. ELLIS. It is 1944 on this dam. 

Mr. COCHRAN. How about Norfork? 

Mr. ELLIS. It is 1944, though, on this 
dam, 


The 


Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman has 


made statement after statement about 
the projects in this basin. He has said 
almost everybody favors everything he 
wants. He has quoted almost everybody 
as favoring the project. I was the only 
one who appeared before the Flood Con- 
trol Committee in opposition to it. Iam 
consistent in my opposition. If I thought 
for a minute that this was a national 
defense project, I would vote for it. I 
will vote for anything that is necessary 
to bring this war to a successful conclu- 
sion, but I am not going to let the plea 


-of national defense put over projects 


which, in my humble opinion, are not 
necessary. Here is an opportunity to 
save $87,500,000. Let us do so, and use 
that money to buy ships, planes, tanks, 
and other material to win the war. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TERRY and Mr. POWERS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
TERRY). 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee and am seeking recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chairman first 
recognizes the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. TERRY]. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. POWERS. How much of the time 
allotted for debate of these amendments 
remains? 

The CHAIRMAN. Thirteen minutes 
remain. 

Mr. POWERS. As ranking minority 
member of the committee, may I ask for 
5 minutes immediately following the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Terry]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arkansas is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. POWERS. That will leave 8 min- 
utes. May I, as ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee, be recognized for 
4 of the 8 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas, a member of the committee, 
asked for recognition. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I, a mem- 
ber of the committee, asked recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RIcH] asked for recog- 
nition, and he is a member of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
am not a member of the committee and 
I would like recognition. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
the Chair mean to say that the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee 
having the bill in charge may not have 
time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated 
there would be 8 minutes remaining for 
those Members wishing to be heard on 
this amendment. 

Mr. POWERS. Within those 8 minutes 

probably the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Snyper], chairman of the sub- 
committee, will want to say something. 
Certainly I do as ranking minority. I 
am asking that I have 4 minutes of the 
8 remaining minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. POWERS. May I ask that I close 
debate on the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
for or against the amendment? 

Mr. POWERS. I am very much for 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Terry] is recognized 
for 5 minutes, 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, awhile ago 
I withdrew my objection to proceeding 
here. This project is in my district. I 
did not understand the unanimous-con- 
sent request to limit the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair may say 
to the gentleman from Arkansas that the 
gentleman from Virginia made the re- 
quest standing right beside the gentle- 
man and he said he withdrew his objec- 
tion. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, will I be 
permitted to have any of the time that 
is remaining? 

Mr.TABER. Mr.Chairman, I demand 


the regular order. 

The . The regular order 
is demanded. The gentleman from 
Arkansas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which was adopted a few 
minutes ago knocked out of the bill about 
$2,000,000 to start construction on Table 
Rock. I feel that the committee prob- 
ably felt that my amendment would in- 
crease the amount over the authorization 
given by the legislative committee, even 
though approved by the Budget. That is 
not a fact, because that amendment 
would not have been over the Budget or 
the authorization. 

Here we have an amendment to strike 
out the reservoir project known as Bull 
Shoals in northern Arkansas. This proj- 
ect has been highly recommended by the 
Army engineers. 

On page 65 of the hearings appears the 
following: 

Mr. Snyper. I understand there has been 
considerable opposition by local interests to 
the Table Rock project My recollection is 
that certain people out there maintain that 
such power as may be needed in that area 
for defense needs can be furnished more ex- 
peditiously in other ways and at much less 
cost. What have the Army engineers to say 
about that? 

General Rerysotp. I doubt that consider- 
ably. 

Mr. Terry. Mr. Chairman, will you state 
what people are making that criticism? 

Mr. Snyper. I do not have their names at 
hand. They wrote about it I was trying 
to ascertain if the Army engineers endorsed 
the feasibility and virtue of these dam proj- 
ects on the Arkansas | White River]? 

General REYBOLD. We do, wholeheartedly. 


Mr. Chairman, the engineers say that 
this project is necessary for the war ef- 
fort. Mr. Leland Olds states that these 
projects are essential as a part of the war 
program. The President of the United 
States has requested that this Budget 
item be sent down here, recommending 
the inclusion of Bull Shoals as a part of 
the war program. Since when has this 
House started throwing back into the face 
of the Army engineers the recommenda- 
tions they have made in behalf of the 
war effort? This Bull Shoals Reservoir 
will be producing energy and power the 
latter part of 1944. The gentleman from 
Virginia has said that if this power is not 
produced until 1944, it will be too late. 
I say to the gentleman from Virginia, 
where does he get this prophetic wisdom 
to say that the war will be over by 1944? 
We are now building battleships, we are 
now building great plants all over the 
country which will not go into production 
until after the time that this dam will be 
producing the energy that is needed in 
the war effort. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Does 
the gentleman ask me a question? 

Mr. TERRY. No. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I wanted 
to tell you where I got the prophetic 
information. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I say to 
the members of the committee that they 
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should not turn down the recommenda- 
tion of the engineers, of the Federal 
Power Commission, and of the President 
of the United States. According to a 
letter from Mr. Olds, he says that the 
electric power produced by these dams 
will be thrown into a vast power pool 
for the war program and will be used in 
a number of Midwestern States, the five 
States of Mississippi, Missouri, Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. I say 
even though you are against public power 
and in favor of the private utilities, the 
power we will produce from this dam is 
absolutely essential to the war effort and 
will be used by both public and private 
agencies, and I ask that the amendment 
be voted down. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be ex- 
tended 5 minutes and that after the 
other speakers have spoken I may be 
heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. ELLIS]? 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I shall not 
object for the simple reason, as the gen- 
tleman says, this project is in his dis- 
trict, and I think he has a perfect right 
to be heard on it. I could not object to 
a request of that kind. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, and I will not object 
since it is in his district, but last night 
I had an amendment to present to this 
section; I asked for recognition from the 
Chair this afternoon; I was recognized 
once, then things got in a turmoil and 
the Chair forgot to recognize me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not 
forget the gentleman. The Chair could 
not do that. 

Mr. RICH. The fact of the matter is 
he did not recognize me. If the gentle- 
man from Arkansas has 5 minutes, I 
think we would be very glad to have 5 
minutes also. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania asks unanimous con- 
sent that the time be extended for 10 
minutes, 5 minutes for the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Exits] and 5 min- 
utes for the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Rich]. Is there objection? 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be ex- 
tended an additional 5 minutes in order 
that I may have an opportunity to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana asks unanimous consent 
that an additional period of 5 minutes, 
or 15 minutes in all, be granted in order 
that he may speak on the amendment. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. POWERS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, I shall not object 
if I may have my 4 minutes after the 
other gentlemen have consumed their 
portion of the 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
ELLIS 
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Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, this proj- 
ect on the White River in Arkansas will 
produce a total of 448,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity a year. It will have 
an ultimate capacity of 336,000 kilowatts. 
In the spring of 1944 the first units of 
this project will be brought in. A total 
of 126,000 kilowatts of firm power will be 
brought in in the spring of 1944. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we are 
creating here at this time a breach in 
our war effort that should not be created. 
It seems to me we are endeavoring to tell 
the President of the United States, the 
Commander in Chief, the War Depart- 
ment, and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, which is charged with the responsi- 
bility of finding power to prosecute this 
war program, how to run a war. I think 
that is not our purpose here in time of 
war. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. ELLIS. I am sorry. 

I think that is exactly what we would 
be doing. We have a war on our hands. 
We are told by the Federal Power Com- 
mission that we may have to almost dou- 
ble the power capacity of this Nation 
in order to win this war. This project 
is a hydro project, it is true. Down in 
my State we are developing 120,000 kilo- 
watts of steam power in order to make 
available in that area, where a shortage 
of power exists, sufficient power to carry 
on the war effort. We need this power. 
We need all the power we can get in that 
area. We have the minerals, we have 
the natural resources. The Nation is 
calling upon us for that manganese, that 
lead, that zinc, that mercury, and that 
aluminum. Those in charge of this war 
program have said to us that this power 
is necessary in order to develop these 
resources. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. What the gentleman is 
saying is absolutely true, but I hope he 
does not fail to point out to the Mem- 
bers of the House that the construction 
of Bull Shoals Dam will prevent the flood- 
ing of thousands of the most fertile farm 
acres you will find in this country. 

Mr. ELLIS. That is true. The Bull 
Shoals Dam will provide about one-third 
of the flood control that is necessary to 
completely control the devastating floods 
of the White River. 

Mr. SHORT. We need food as well as 
munitions to win the war. 

Mr. ELLIS. That is all true. 

Mr. Chairman, we are faced with an- 
other problem, a problem of getting tur- 
bines to supply the additional power that 
is necessary in this war effort. The 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in his letter to Chairman Cannon, 
which has been read here, pointed out 
clearly to us that we may not be able to 
get sufficient turbines now to supply the 
ships we need in our war program, yet the 
very capacity that is needed to build 
steam turbines is needed to build turbines 
for these ships. Another kind of capacity 
is needed to build hydro turbines; This, 
therefore, would not conflict with the 
shipbuilding program and would open up 
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new avenues for the expansion of the 
power program of this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I appeal to you, do not 
enko tħe Bull Shoals Dam out of this 

ill. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
LMr. RICH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, certainly if 
I thought this project we are now consid- 
ering was vital bo the winning of this war, 
I would be for it, but when I look over 
this War Department civil-functions ap- 
propriation bill and realize that we are 
appropriating hundreds of millions of 
dollars in this bill, it seems to me the 
flood-control projects we have already 
started are the ones that logacilly should 
be completed. That we should launch 
new projects now, with conditions as they 
are in the country today, seems more like 
sheer folly than common sense. 

Yesterday the Committee on Ways and 
Means brought in here a bill to raise the 
national debt limit from $65,000,000,000 
to $125,000,000,000, a jump of $60,000,- 
000,000. The greatest debt this Nation 
has ever faced is before us, and it will be 
upon us very soon. What does this bill 
do in that respect? If you adopt the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran], you will 
save $50,500,000. You will not do it in 
this bill, since the amount in this bill is 
$16,700,000, but in order to complete this 
project there will be needed $33,700,000 
additional. We have not done a thing on 
this project except to survey it. Why 
start something new when it will take us 
until 1946 to complete it? 

Mr. ELLIS. Oh, no; 1944. 

Mr. RICH. Or 1945. 

Mr, ELLIS. 1944. 

Mr. RICH. 1945. 

Colonel Reber said the first power can 
be delivered at the Bull Shoals site, as- 
suming, of course, that they have ade- 
quate priorities, on December 31, 1944, 
and that the project would be completed 
on April 30, 1945. 

Three years from now. 

Three years from now is a long time. 

It will be 1945 before this project is 
completed and it seems to me that if 
we are going to win this war, as sound 
legislators we must take into considera- 
tion the ordinary procedure to do so, and 
when we think of the things that are 
going against us today, we must realize 
that the responsibility now is yours and 
mine, and you have got to realize that 
you cannot start a lot of projects just 
because Members of Congress would like 
to see them established in their districts. 
Gracious goodness, I would not do a thing 
against any Member of Congress if I 
thought it was going to make for the 
welfare of this Nation, and this is es- 
pecially true of some of our friends who 
have talked here this afternoon. But 
we have got to be able to say “No,” and 
that is what this administration has got 
to be able to do. You must do the most 
important things first. You have got 
to say “No” by voting for this amend- 
ment, so we will strike out this appropria- 
tion at this particular time. If we want 
the privilege to do the necessary things, 
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first we must win the war; so vote for 
this amendment. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
DomencEaAvx] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX, Mr. Chairman, 
my request was that the time be ex- 
tended for 5 additional minutes to allow 
me an opportunity to speak on an 
amendment which I propose to offer. 

Mr. POWERS. The gentleman then 
wishes to spéak after the vote on the 
Cochran amendment? 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX, That is correct. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, this 
Bull Shoals project falls in the same 
category as Table Rock and is not a 
national defense project. The gentle- 
man from Arkansas stated a few mo- 
ments ago that power would be developed 
there during April of 1944. I call your 
attention to a statement made by Colonel 
Reber on page 76 of the hearings, stating: 

Bull Shoals starts to deliver power prac- 
tically in 1945; that is, December 1944. It 
will be completed in 1945. 


Now it will be completed, Mr. Chair- 
man, in 1945, provided they have suffi- 
cient rainfall and provided they can ob- 
tain priorities for construction of the 
project. If the rainfall is not sufficient 
and the priorities are not granted, then 
it may not be completed in 1960. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PLOESER. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from New Jersey if he 
has any knowledge about a move on the 
part of O. P. M., now the War Produc- 
tion Board, to deny priorities on part 
of this other project, the Norfork 
project? 

Mr. POWERS. I have not any defi- 
nite knowledge, but I have heard they 
have been denied priorities, and if they 
deny priorities on the Norfork project, 
they will deny them on this project. 

Mr. PLOESER. And all of this is pred- 
icated on the assumption that priorities 
wili be allotted. 

Mr. POWERS. It is based on two as- 
sumptions, that the rainfall is sufficient, 
and also that they get priorities. 

Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 1 

Mr. POWERS. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Is it not true that in 
rejecting the Terry amendment $37,- 
$500,000 was saved? 

Mr. POWERS. That is correct. 

Mr. COCHRAN. And is it not true 
that if this amendment is adopted, $50,- 
000,000 will be saved? 

Mr. POWERS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Furthermore, is it 
not true that if the power dam at Nor- 
fork goes ahead and there is no delay 
there, there is money in this bill to con- 
tinue and complete the Norfork project 
and we are not in any way whatever 
harming the Norfork project? 

Mr. POWERS. That is correct. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a few minutes ago 
the Committee refused to appropriate or 
authorize an eventual appropriation of 
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$37,000,000 for Table Rock. I hope now 
that we are going to refuse to authorize 
an eventual appropriation of $50,000,000 
for Bull Shoals. Ninety million dollars 
will buy a great quantity of tanks. 
Ninety million dollars will buy a lot of 
equipment that is more sorely needed 
now than these two projects, which 
started as flood-control projects and are 
now sought to be sold to us under the 
guise of power and national] defense. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thought everyone would be in favor of 
leaving this provision in the bill. There 
are a number of reasons for this: First, 
it had the endorsement of the whole com- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, it had the prior approval of the 
subcommittee in charge of the bill, 
and then every agency downtown—the 
War Production Board, the Army, the 
Navy, and everybody else having to do 
with defense, have asked for it as a na- 
tional defense need. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. No; the main reason 
I am for this provision is this: This war 
is liable to last much longer than any of 
us suspect, and we must provide for the 
worst and pray that the worst will never 
come. We may be asked, Mr. Chairman, 
to move all of our factories from Cali- 
fornia to the interior regions, just as 
Russia had to do, and I am afraid that 
if we do not go along with this project 
we may later find ourselves guilty of hav- 
ing lacked proper vision. If we turn this 
down it may prove to be as serious as 
turning down other essential defense de- 
mands. That is what I am fearful of. 
So I ask the committee to adhere to our 
recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Cocuran) there 
were—ayes 104, noes 65. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX, Mr. Chairman, I 
offer the following amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 5, strike out “$144,973,700” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$145,933,700.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment on the ground that there has been 
a change already in this figure and an- 
other change cannot be considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. The figure cannot now be 
amended. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Chairman, 
Task unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be changed at this time so as to co- 
incide with the amount deducted by the 
last amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I shall be 
glad to reserve the point of order so that 
the gentleman can speak, but I cannot 
withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX,. Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment that I have just offered 
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provides an increase of $960,000 for the 
initial construction of the Teche Ver- 
milion project, situated in the southern 
portion of southwest Louisiana. The en- 
tire project includes an appropriation of 
$1,390,000. This project was approved 
by the engineers, and subsequently ap- 
proved by this House during this Con- 
gress. In addition to that, the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress has placed 
this project in classification A. 

I shall try to give you a picture of what 
has been happening in southwest Loui- 
siana. If it were not my honest belief 
that this project would materially assist 
in our efforts to help out this war, I would 
not offer the amendment at this time. 
These two rivers or bayous as we com- 
monly call them in Louisiana drain ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 acres of fertile al- 
luvial black soil in that section of the 
country. It is the largest rice producing 
area in America. Cotton, truck farming, 
and sugarcane are some of the crops 
planted in that immediate area. In ad- 
dition to that 85,000 barrels of oil are 
produced in that immediate locality and 
there are the largest salt and sulphur 
deposits in the world in that immediate 
locality. For many years past, and par- 
ticularly last April 1940 that section of 
the country was visited by a flood, which 
brought about an actual damage to 
crops, to cattle and livestock. of over $8,- 
000,000. Every year we can expect peri- 
odically a flood in that section of the 
country, and it is caused by the accumu- 
lation of silt and other deposits in these 
bayous, which prevents natural drain- 
age. 

Mr. PLAUCHE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Yes. 

Mr. PLAUCHE. Is it not true that the 
Mermentau River project, which was ap- 
proved at the same time as the Teche 
Vermilion project should be developed at 
the same time, to be effective? 

Mr. DOMENGFAUX. There is no 
doubt about that. They are kindred 
projects, they complement one another, 
and without the completion of both you 
could not expect the relief that the peo- 
ple of that section are entitled to and if 
we get the relief it will essentially aug- 
ment the production of crops, and natu- 
rally develop the oil production. 

Mr. PLAUCHE. Should the point of 
order be overruled, would the gentleman 
consent to substitute an amendment to 
include the $969.800 which has been ap- 
proved for the Mermentau Basin project? 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Gladly. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Les. 

Mr. COLMER. As I understand the 
gentleman, this project has received 
authorization from the Flood Control 
Committee, and has also received the ap- 
proval of the engineering department of 
the Government. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. The gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. COLMER. I hope the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] will not in- 
sist upon his point of order. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. I thank the 
gentleman. Mr. Chairman, I think we 
all appreciate the fact that food is just 
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as essential to the winning of this war 
as munitions, and we of south Louisiana 
are anxious to make our contribution. 
We cannot build munitions, but we can 
produce food. 

Mr. Chairman, in offering amendments 
to the bill under consideration, I feel that 
I should give an explanation to this House 
as to the importance of the Teche Ver- 
milion and Mermentau projects to our 
national defense and the relatively small 
cost of completing these projects as com- 
pared to the enormous benefits we would 
receive and the losses that would proba- 
bly be prevented. 

These bayous are located in the extreme 
southern portion of southwest Louisiana. 
They empty into the Gulf of Mexico and 
drain a good portion of the northern part 
of the State. In years past, improvements 
have been made to local drainage areas, 
and much work has also been done in the 
form of spillway levees in the Atchafalaya 
Basin, which is adjoining. The result has 
been that these streams have been clog- 
ging themselves up with silt, and at the 
same time are now required to carry more 
water than formerly. This became very 
apparent in the fall of 1940, when, after 
a large rainfall, we experienced the phe- 
nomenon of seeing water go upstream in 
these bayous. This was caused by their 
a conditions at and near their out- 
ets. 

In this flood alone, losses and damages 
amounted to about $8,000,000. Many 
thousand head of cattle were lost; and as 
most of this grazing land is very low, 
even until today some of it has remained 
flooded. 

Just this past week I received telegrams 
from that section, stating that even after 
a slight rainfall much of that land which 
was recently planted is again under water, 
in which the farmers plead that the Gov- 
ernment do something to help them pro- 
tect their crops so that they may produce 
more for our national defense effort. The 
fishing industry and oil industry, which 
both use boats in their line of endeavor, 
have also contacted me urging that every- 
thing possible be done to open these 
streams so that they may conduct their 
business without the fear of existing haz- 
ards that now damage their boats and 
cause many delays in their operation. I 
shall be glad to show any Member of this 
House these letters and telegrams upon 
request. 

This section of Louisiana is one of the 
most prolific farm sections of this coun- 
try insofar as the variety of agricultural 
crops are concerned, and the bayous 
mentioned form a natural drainage area 
for approximately 1,500,000 acres of 
land, two-thirds of which is under culti- 
vation, and most of the remainder being 
good pasture land for the raising of 
stock; however, continued periodic floods 
are not only reducing the natural wealth 
of this section but are having a severe 
effect upon the social and economic wel- 
fare of our people. The banks in many 
instances are refusing loans on farms 
that were at one time very prosperous. 
Some of the farms originally flooded are 
now under cultivation; however, the risks 
of flood, even from small rains, is so 
great that the extension of investment 
capital has been greatly curtailed. 
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This section is also dotted with many 
oil fields, and in this emergency, oil is a 
vital necessity and the completion of 
these projects would naturally aid in 
transporting this oil by water. The pro- 
duction of oil in this locality averages 
over 85,000 barrels per day. 

Our United States engineers have 
made a complete investigation of these 
projects and find they are economically 
justified by a ratio of 2 to 3. This ratio 
is high as compared to other projects 
passed by this House; however, from a 
local point of view, when considering the 
staggering losses experienced and our po- 
tential resources, it is a very conserva- 
tive figure. These projects involve the 
deepening and widening of these 
streams. Hardly any material under 
priority restrictions will be needed for 
their completion, most of the work being 
the removal of sediment. When com- 
pleted, we will have opened new routes 
for water transportation connected with 
the intracoastal canal system. We will 
have taken measures to prevent a recur- 
rence of past periodical floods, and we 
will have a controlled supply of fresh 
water for the irrigation of rice lands, 

On several occasions our Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Wickard, has stated that 
“food will win the war and write the 
peace.” This section is a veritable bread- 
basket, and its production could be dou- 
bled under proper conditions, and the 
added form of transportation would fur- 
nish an additional means of getting our 
natural resources, such as oil, sulfur, 
salt, lumber, and agricultural products to 
the points where they are most needed. 

The completion of these projects is 
definitely of vital necessity to our na- 
tional defense program, and in view of 
the small cost as compared to the bene- 
fits that would be derived, and the fact 
that this section of the country has not 
had the privilege of enjoying any of our 
national defense expenditures in the 
form of contracts or otherwise, I ask 
that my amendment be unanimously 
approved. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I insist 
upon my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much interested in this part of the 
appropriation contained in the bill under 
consideration. 

On April 21, 1927, a portion of the 
district of which I have the honor to 
represent suffered the most tremendous 
and devastating flood recorded in his- 
tory. The flood of that year in the al- 
luvial valley of the Mississippi River took 
a toll of something like 200 lives, ren- 
dered approximately 700,000 people 
homeless for approximately 1 month, and 
inflicted property damage estimated to 
be upward of $200,000,000. Since 1927, we 
have been wanting flood control within 
the levee walls of the Mississippi River, 
but nothing has been done by Congress 
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during all of these years to accomplish 
this desire on the part of our splendid 
citizens. It is commonly known that 
flood control in this section of the Mis- 
sissippi River is the greatest problem of 
its kind in all the world. General Tyler, 
before our Flood Control Committee 
hearings this year, testified in part as 
follows: 

It is well known that flood control in the 
alluvial valley of the lower Mississippi River 
is the greatest problem of its kind in all the 
world, For over 50 years, or perhaps 100 
years, progress on that plan has been con- 
tinucus until the protection now afforded 
is good—better than anybody 25 years ago 
thought it would be. 


After the devastating flood of 1927 the 
only request our citizens made of the 
United States was that our National Goy- 
ernment give us a fair assurance that 
the calamity of 1927 would not again 
occur. 

On May 15, 1928, the Congress of the 
United States recognized and accepted 
national responsibility for flood control 
on the main stem or channel of the Mis- 
sissippi River throughout its alluvial val- 
ley, and adopted the Jadwin plan, as set 
forth in House Document No. 90, Seven- 
tieth Congress. The Jadwin plan, among 
other things, provided for diversions 
from the main channel of destructive 
floodwaters in excess of the carrying ca- 
pacity of the then existing levees, the 
most important of which diversion was 
the Boeuf floodway in the critical mid- 
dle section of the river lying immediately 
south of the mouth of the Arkansas River 
and flowing through southeastern Ar- 
kansas into Louisiana designated to carry 
approximately 100,000,000 cubic foot- 
seconds of water, 6 times the volume of 
Water flowing normally over the Niagara 
Falls. 

The property owners of that area upon 
the passage of the act assumed that it 
was necessary for the floodway to be con- 
structed in order to give the maximum 
levee benefits possible to the greatest 
area affected by the floods, and while 
they did not desire to sell their property 
and very greatly hoped for adequate flood 
control, they felt that under the guaranty 
contained in the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States that 
“private property shall not be taken for 
public use without just compensation,” 
they were entitled to equal levee protec- 
tion or just compensation for their prop- 
erty. They were willing for the authori- 
ties to determine which should be done: 
(1) Levee protection; (2) compensation 
for property caused by the floodway. I 
think it can be said that the property 
owners accepted the decision at that time 
of Congress, that the sacrifice of their 
property in the Boeuf floodway was nec- 
essary in order to protect the remainder 
of the alluvial valley of the Mississippi 
River, and, of course, assumed that they 
would receive fair and reasonable com- 
pensation for their property. 

To this end a test suit to collect reason- 
Able compensation for their property was 
“prosecuted through the Supreme Court 
of the United States under the style of 
Mrs. Julia Caroline Sponenbarger against 
United States, and the Court’s decision 
was to the effect that they were not en- 
titled to compensation. Hence, if they 
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are not entitled to compensation, they 
now take the position that they are en- 
titled to equal levee protection with their 
neighbors to the north, south, and east 
of the Mississippi River, such levee pro- 
tection now being possible, according to 
the testimony and reports of our Army 
engineers. 

In the report of the Army engineers, 
contained in Document No. 90, several 
suggestions for the control of the flood- 
waters of the Mississippi River were 
made. They have been very efficient in 
their work and have secured the maxi- 
mum benefits from several of the meth- 
ods suggested in House Document No. 90 
to reduce the flood hazards of the Missis- 
sippi River. Some of the methods are 
as follows: 

First. Dredging the river annually. 

Second. Side channels. 

Third. Set-back levees. 

Fourth, Straightening river channel. 

Fifth. Clearing between levees. 

Sixth. Forestry work. 

Seventh. A multiplicity of other minor 
suggestions. 

On page 18 of the Commission’s report, 
further to illustrate how successful the 
efforts of our Army engineers have been 
in the operation of several methods of 
flood control, as above mentioned, we 
find that the Mississippi River has been 
shortened between the mouth of the 
White River and the lower end of the 
Glasscock cut-off approximately 137 
miles. This was done by straightening 
the river channel. It is well established 
that the Army engineers have very 
greatly increased the flood-carrying ca- 
pacity of the Mississippi River through 
the other methods mentioned above, and, 
as a consequence, have very greatly re- 
duced the height of crest flow lines of 
all floods confined between front-line 
levees. 

General Tyler further testified before 
our Flood Control Committee, as follows: 

In 1928, when the existing project was 
laid down to include a west-side overland 
floodway in the middle section, the capacity 
of the main river leveed channel was esti- 
mated at about 1,950,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond, and the capacity of the floodway at 
about 1,250,000 cubic feet per second. The 
capacity of the main river leveed channel 
at Arkansas City is now about 2,600,000 cubic 
feet per second. Had these conditions existed 
in 1928 serious consideration quite probably 
would have been given to confining the proj- 
ect flood between the main levees, for to 
do so would not have involved such substan- 
tial increases in levee heights as were then 
estimated. 


The report of the Mississippi River 
Commission contained among other 
things the following statement: 

Had the flood conditions of today existed 
in 1928, consideration also would quite prob- 
ably bave been given then to a west-side 


floodway of less capacity than the one recom- 
mended and adopted. 


After much testimony and extensive 
arguments the Flood Control Committee 
finally recommended the adoption of 
plan No. 4, which was the provision of 
the Overton-Norrell bills, with one modi- 
fication, to wit: That the levees in the 
Yazoo Basin on the east bank of the Mis- 
sissippi River, south of Coahoma-Bolivar 
County line in said plan, shall have a 
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2-foot freeboard over the west side of the 
river in this area. 

Last year you very kindly passed the 
provisions of the Overton-Norrell bill 
and thereby extended to the citizens of 
southeast Arkansas and northern Louisi- 
ana a new hope. We are greatly 
encouraged. Work on the levees has al- 
ready started and if this appropriation 
is made the work may be continued 
through the ensuing year. Additional 
appropriation will be asked from year to 
year until the levees are constructed ac- 
cording to the bill which passed the House 
last year. Adequate flood protection 
shall thereby be extended to the property 
owners residing upon the west side of 
the Mississippi River. I hope the ap- 
propriation is made. It has the approval 
of the engineers, Budget Bureau, Appro- 
priations Committee, and the President. 
It continues the work that you authorized 
last year. 

I thank you. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HYDROELECTRIC POWER 

Power plant, Fort Peck Dam, Mont.: 
For completing the construction of the 
hydroelectric power plant at Fort Peck Dam, 
Mont., as authorized by the act approved 
May 18, 1938 (52 Stat. 403), to remain avail- 
able until expended, $1,300,000. 


Mr. OC ON NOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. O’Connor]? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
is satisfied that this $1,300,000 will com- 
plete the construction of the hydroelec- 
tric power plant at Fort Peck? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The only informa- 
tion I have on the subject is obtained 
from the hearings. 
Budget or the President sent a special 
request to the committee asking for 
$1,300,000 for the purpose of construction 
of the powerhouse, surge tanks, and pen 
stocks. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I call at- 
tention to the fact that the language 
reads, “for completing the construction 
of the hydroelectric power plant at Fort 
Peck.” That places a limitation upon the 
appropriation to be made for the Fort 
Peck hydroelectric power plant. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, further 
reserving the right to object, the Army 
engineers testified that that amount of 
money would complete the project? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The testi- 
mony is that that question was asked with 
respect to the power plant at Bonneville. 
I was unable to find a direct statement 
on Fort Peck. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Here is the testimony 
of Colonel Burton, with reference to the 
gentleman’s question. 

These additional funds are required for the 
construction of the powerhouse, surge tanks, 
and pen stocks. 

These additional funds plus those now on 
hand are required to meet payments under 
the final contract. By July 1, 1943, 
it will be ready for the delivery of power. The 
entire project will probably be completed 6 to 
9 months later. We have been requested to 
expedite the job to produce power. 


I notice that the 
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That is page 93 of the hearings. Then 
on page 94 Colonel Burton said: 

We expect that this will complete it, unless 
there should be a large amount of delay due 
to the nonreceipt of materials and things of 
that kind which would result in claims on 
the contract. Barring unexpected happen- 
ings of that kind, this will complete it. 


That is all that the evidence shows as 
to being sufficient to complete the plant. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana that he may be allowed to ex- 
tend his remarks? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The amount of $1,- 
300,000 included in this bill is, as pointed 
out, for the purpose of completion of 
the power plant at Fort Peck. The pri- 
mary purpose, of course, in building the 
Fort Peck Dam was navigation and flood 
control, Power was incidental. The 
Congress in 1938 provided for the in- 
stallation of power facilities. This move 
on the part of the Congress was a very 
wise one. as all who had given the sub- 
ject any thought knew that within a 
short time there would be a dearth of 
electric power not only in the north- 
western section but throughout the 
United States. 

I yesterday touched upon the potential 
use of this power with reference to min- 
ing for such as strategic minerals, and 
so forth. This power will also be used 
for irrigation covering great sections of 
arid country in both Montana and west- 
ern North Dakota. In places water will 
be pumped to some considerable height to 
attain the necessary purposes. Even 
though power is available in 1943, it is 
not likely that transmission lines will be 
installed in time to permit the use of this 
power for irrigation purposes much be- 
fore the summer of 1944. It was, indeed, 
a very wise move on the part of the Pres- 
ident to ask for the appropriation in- 
cluded in this bill, namely, $1,300,000, 
and request that the job of completion 
of the power plant be expedited. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, resuming the matter, in 
order that we may have a complete 
understanding as to just what this does, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. O’Connor] if he is satis- 
fied under that testimony that this ap- 
propriation is sufficient, and whether the 
language should remain “for completing 
the construction”? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. My judgment is that 
it would be clearer in the bill if the bill 
provided language to the effect that the 
amount would be used for the continua- 
tion of the construction of the plant. 
However, the highest authority says 
$1,300,000 is sufficient to complete the 
plant. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. May I 
suggest to the gentleman that I think he 
should satisfy himself on that point, and 
if there should be some change made in 
that language, that he seek to have that 
change made in the Senate. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that upon the con- 
clusion of the reading of the bill we may 
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return to this paragraph for the purpose 
of further consideration. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
be willing to have the gentleman strike 
out the last word and make a speech, but 
I could not agree to his request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Power plant, Bonneville Dam, Columbia 
River, Oreg.: For completing the construction 
of the hydroelectric power plant at Bonne- 
ville Dam, Columbia River, Oreg., as author- 
ized by the acts approved August 30, 1935 
(49 Stat. 1038), and August 20, 1937 (50 Stat. 
781), to remain available until expended, 
$4,166,000. 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, on yes- 
terday when we had under discussion 
under the 5-minute rule H. R. 6736, I 
asked for recognition to urge support of 
the appropriation for the Bonneville 
project, which appears on page 9 of the 
bill, calling for an appropriation of 
$4,166,000. This amount is in accord- 
ance with the Budget estimate and has 
the support of the committee. This ap- 
propriation will furnish the needed funds 
to complete the power installations in 
the Bonneville project on the Columbia 
River. The project calls for 10 gener- 
ating units with a capacity of 518,400 
kilowatts. As shown by the hearings be- 
fore the committee, pages 96 and 97, 6 
of the 10 units have been completed and 
5 are now in operation, and the remain- 
ing 4, with the funds provided by this 
bill, will be completed within a period of 
2% years, Most of the units will be com- 
pleted long before the final completion of 
the last unit. 

It is unnecessary for me to call to 
your attention the critical situation con- 
fronting us in our war effort, in our all- 
out effort to furnish fighting aircraft not 
only for our forces on the battle fronts 
but also for our own defense here in con- 
tinental United States. The outstanding 
deficiency in our fighting strength has 
been aircraft and unquestionably has led 
to the adverse results in the engagements 
which we have had thus far. The pool 
of hydroelectric power produced in the 
Columbia River area, and particularly 
the power coming from Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee, is furnishing the neces- 
sary energy to produce much of the 
aluminum going into airplane construc- 
tion. 

When Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
shall have been completed, the 518,400 
kilowatts at Bonneville, added to the 
972,000 kilowatts at Grand Coulee, will 
make a heavy contribution to the needed 
hydroelectric power for carrying on 
aluminum production. General Rey- 
bold reported to the committee, as 
shown on page 98 of the hearings, that 
during the calendar year 1941 there were 
generated 1,480,390,000 kilowatt-hours, 
which is 86 percent of the maximum pos- 
sible energy which could have been gen- 
erated by the equipment installed in that 
project and utilizing the water available. 
Of this amount, 98.5 percent was deliv- 
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ered to the Bonneville Administrator for 
sale. 

Aluminum is one of the essential ma- 
terials which we must have in larger 
quantities than now available if we are 


to achieve the goal of full production in 


order to win the war. The Bonneville 
Dam itself is completed. The water in 
the Columbia River is available. The 
transmission lines are rapidly being com- 
pleted, which will provide the facilities 
to deliver the power to the manufactur- 
ing centers. And it now remains our 
job to complete the generating units 
themselves. This appropriation will 
make possible putting into active pro- 
duction the 10 units in this great proj- 
ect. At Troutdale, near the Bonneville 
project itself, in my distriet an aluminum 
reduction plant is being rushed to com- 
pletion, being one of a number in the 
Columbia River area. The Bonneville 
Power Administration is advancing con- 
struction of 2 transmission lines, 1 of 
115,000 volts and the other 230,000 volts, 
to connect with the Troutdale operation. 
Fifty-six Bonneville contracts have al- 
ready been executed for power, making 
a total power commitment of 425,635 
kilowatts. The total executed contracts 
and contracts under active negotiation, 
as reported by the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, in its release of February 7, 
aggregate 875,885 kilowatts. 

I urge approval of this appropriation 
recommended by the Budget and the 
committee, so that the Bonneville proj- 
ect may be completed at the earliest pos- 
sible moment and the energy put to work 
in supplying bombers and other fighting 
planes for our armed forces. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


For every expenditure requisite for and in- 
cident to the maintenance and operation, 
sanitation, and civil government of the Pan- 
ama Canal and Canal Zone. and construction 
of additional facilities, including the follow- 
ing: Compensation of all officials and em- 
ployees; foreign and domestic newspapers and 
periodicals; lawbooks; textbooks and books of 
reference; printing and binding, including 
printing of annual report; personal services 
in the District of Columbia; purchase or ex- 
change of typewriting, adding. and other ma- 
chines; maintenance, repair, and operation of 
motor-propelled and horse-drawn passenger- 
carrying vehicles; claims for damages to ves- 
sels, cargo, crew, or passengers, as authorized 
by section 10 of title 2, Canal Zone Code, as 
amended (54 Stat. 387); claims for losses of 
or damages to property arising from the con- 
duct of authorized business operations; claims 
for damages to property arising from the 
maintenance and operation, sanitation, and 
civil government of the Panama Canal. and 
construction of additional facilities; acquisi- 
tion of land and land under water, as au- 
thorized in the Panama Canal Act; expenses 
incurred in assembling, assorting, storing, re- 
pairi-.g, and selling material, machinery, and 
equipment heretofore or hereafter purchased 
or acquired for the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal which are unserviceable or no 
longer needed, to be reimbursed from the 
proceeds of such sale; expenses incident to 
conducting hearings end exainining estimates 
for appropriations on the Isthmus; expenses 
incident to any emergency arising because of 
calamity by flood, fire, pestilence, or like 
character not foreseen or otherwise provided 
for herein; travel expenses when prescribed 
by the Governor of the Panama Canal to per- 
sons engaged in field work or traveling on 
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Official business; not to exceed $2,000 for 
travel and subsistence expenses of members 
of the police and fire forces of the Panama 
Canal incident to their special training in 
the United States; transportation, including 
insurance, of public funds and securities be- 
tween the United States and the Canal Zone; 
purchase, construction, repair, replacement, 
alteration, or enlargement of buildings, struc- 
tures, equipment, and other improvements; 
and for such other expenses not in the United 
States as the Governor of the Panama Canal 
may Geem necessary best to promote the main- 
tenance and operation, sanitation, and civil 
government of the Panama Canal, and con- 
struction of additional facilities, all to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Governor 
of the Panama Canal and accounted for as 
follows: 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

All of us from Pennsylvania know the 
standing of the Patriot, one of the out- 
standing newspapers of the State. The 
colloquy that took place at an earlier 
hour today with reference to the con- 
struction of dams and the attitude of 
my distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Snyper], 
who is chairman of the subcommittee, 
prompts me to take this time to direct 
his attention and the attention of the 
House to an outstanding editorial in the 
Patriot under date of March 10. 

The editorial is entitled “A Threat to 
Pennsylvania.” It is an appeal by an 
outstanding journalist and able editor to 
Pennsylvanians to oppose the St. Law- 
rence seaway project. Emphasis is laid 
in the editorial not only on the expendi- 
ture of funds and that the seaway has 
no place in the defense program but it 
emphasizes particularly the threat to the 
coal-mining industry of the State. The 
editorial appealed to me. I should like 
to quote just one paragraph from it, par- 
ticularly for the benefit of my colleagues 
from Pennsylvania. I am hopeful that 
both Republicans and Democrats alike 
from the Keystone State will stand 
shoulder to shoulder in opposing the 
project known as the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DITTER. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. SNYDER. I did not know that 
that project was involved in the bill 
under consideration. 

Mr, DITTER. Answering my friend, I 
did not know that we had confined the 
discussion in any way, as we have offered 
these pro forma amendments to items 
that were carried in the bill. 

Mr. SNYDER. We have not. 

Mr. DITTER. It seems to me we have 
gone far afield on other subjects. I 
think the St. Lawrence project is within 
proximate distance of items contained in 
the bill. I think it is not only releyant 
but pertinent. So I believe that the edi- 
torial I am referring to has a place, and 
it should have a place, particularly in the 
mind and heart of my distinguished 
friend from the coal-mining district of 
the western part of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DITTER. No; I cannot yield any 
further at this time. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. I make the 
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point of order, Mr. Chairman, that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is out of 
order in discussing the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect under the 5-minute rule and in read- 
ing editorials from some newspaper that 
is lambasting the administration and the 
St. Lawrence project. I make the point 
of order that the gentleman is not in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
first correct my distinguished friend from 
Mississippi for whom I have a high re- 
gard by saying that I had not as yet 
started to read. Up to this point I had 
carried on an ad lib discussion entirely. 
If the subject of the St. Lawrence seaway 
is so distasteful to my friend from Mis- 
sissippi who is usually most generous and 
gracious in debate—— ° 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Let me 
Say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that I objected because this was some of 
the usual anti-St. Lawrence propaganda. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. DITTER. Now I should like to 
proceed in order by reading the para- 
graph to which I refer. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
before reading that editorial, will the 
gentleman state what paper it is from? 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Chairman, I had 
hoped that someone on the other side 
would ask that question. If the gentle- 
man knew of the Patriot of Harrisburg 
as we who come from Pennsylvania do, 
he would know that its publisher is an 
outstanding Democrat. My impression 
has always been that its editorial policy 
was Democratic. This is a Democratic 
paper. This is not a Republican sheet. 
I wanted to compliment the Democratic 
Party by showing the change of heart on 
the part of an ou'standing Democratic 
publisher to give expression in an edi- 
torial such as this condemning the St. 
Lawrence seaway and advancing the 
cause of the coal miners of Pennsylvania. 
His name is McCormack. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I am not 
interested in furthering the welfare of 
the coal barons of Pennsylvania, but I 
withdraw my objectioa. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania asks unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 2 additional minutes, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DITTER. After I have read one 
paragraph. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. DITTER. I must yield to the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I wanted to call 
the gentleman’s attention to something 
I believe he wants to correct. He re- 
ferred to this as a Democratic paper, not 
a Republican sheet. I think he ought to 
correct that phrase “Republican sheet.” 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Chairman, I pur- 
posely used the word “sheet,” sir, for this 
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reason: It indicates our plebeian stand- 
ing. We are not of the autocracy and 
the plutocratic group that has fine pages. 
We do not have the glossed paper, the 
tinted pictures, the costly steel engrav- 
ings which the majority has at its com- 
mand as a result of the Government pub- 
licity staffs. All we have are the sheets 
that the common man can read. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, I should like to read the 
paragraph in question and ask unani- 
mous consent to insert the entire editorial 
at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. That cannot be 
done in the Committee. 

Mr. DITTER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point I may include the 
editorial in its entirety. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
have to secure that permission in the 
House. 

Mr. DITTER. I will make that request 
when we go back into the House. The 
editorial, Mr, Chairman, is a common- 
sense statement of facts. It is a strong, 
forthright declaration of principles which 
are sound. It is a timely warning to the 
Congress against “pork barrel” legisla- 
tion. It is an appeal tı the men of Penn- 
sylvania to be on their guard against 
threatened invasions into fields which 
provide the opportunity for thousands of 
her people for gainful employment. It is 
not propaganda such as has been sug- 
gested. 

The St. Lawrence waterway is not a 
new proposal. The administration has 
urged it for a long time. It was advocated 
before the acceleration of the defense 
program. The Florida ship canal, Passa- 
maquoddy, and the St. Lawrence were a 
trio, none of which received approval. 
More recently the St. Lawrence project 
has been clothed with a national defense 
garb. How it can be finished in time to 
be of value as a part of the defense pro- 
gram has not been made clear. Where 
we are to get the men, the materials, or 
the money at this time has not been 
shown. How we can afford to divert the 
man-hours from our all-out war effort to 
this project remains a mystery. 

The issue which involves the coal min- 
ers, their opportunity to work and earn 
an honest living is not anew one. As the 
editorial suggests, we should make every 
effort to revitalize the stricken coal dis- 
tricts. Is it unreasonable to urge that 
steps be taken to create more jobs for 
idle miners? Is it unreasonable to ad- 
vocate the stimulation of the industry 
and to oppose its suffocation? Is it un- 
reasonable for Pennsylvanians to guard 
against an invasion which strikes at the 
very heart of its industrial life, and 
which, if successful, would rob thousands 
of her sons of their livelihood? 

But, Mr. Chairman, those of us who 
oppose the project are not prompted 
solely by our interests in the Keystone 
State. Were the project justifiable as a 
defense effort every worthy Pennsylva- 
nian would subordinate the interests of 
the State to the welfare of the Nation. 
Pennsylvania contributes generously to 
the support of the Federal Government. 
It has the right to expect protection. It 
is entitled to the maintenance of safe- 
guards against proposals which would rob 
the State of millions of dollars in in- 
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vested capital and in invested work op- 
portunities. 

I submit the editorial to which I have 
referred: 
[From the Patriot, Harrisburg, Pa., of March 
: 10, 1942] 


THREAT TO PENNSYLVANIA 


Despite Nation-wide protest, “pork barrel” 
legislation at Washington still includes pub- 
lic funds for the extravagant and wasteful 
St, Lawrence Waterway. 

Camouflaged as a defense and navigation 
proposal, it is essentially another Federal 
hydroelectric project and, as such, threat- 
ens one of Pennsylvania’s great bulwarks, the 
coal industry and all its dependents. 

Should Congress finally approve the St. 
Lawrence project, not only would many mil- 
lions of tax dollars be taken from the Amer- 
ican people for a job that would be years 
in building, but afterward and for endless 
years, many millions of dollars would be 
taken from the operators and miners of coal 
because of the substitution of water for 
steam in the generation of electricity. Fur- 
thermore, it would cut into the supply of 
materials urgently needed for war. 

So incalculable is likely to be the loss suf- 
fered by Pennsylvania from this fantastic 
and uneconomic Federal program that selfish 
as well as patriotic interests suggests an 
all-Pennsylvania effort to eliminate it. The 
threat to the State’s welfare and one of its 
basic industries is so real that the full ex- 
tent of it should be ascertained by expert 
investigation. 

To this ena Governor James would be 
justified in summoning a non-partisan con- 
ference of capable Pennsylvanians, who could 
plan the raising of sufficient funds to employ 
experts and engineers to study the paralyz- 
ing effects, not only on the mining industry, 
but the railroads of this State, once the 
generation of power on the St. Lawrence 
starts competing with power generated by 
steam from Pennsylvania coal. 

Such a study would reveal to what extent 
steam-generated power is more economic 
than power from the costly installation of 
dams and other works on the St. Lawrence. 
It could find to what extent the coal mines 
of the State would be crippled and the loss 
of coal tonnage the railroads would suffer, 
if coal now or to be used later in the gener- 
ation of electric power loses its present and 
potential markets. 

The findings of such a conference would 
make hard-hitting ammunition for Pennsyl- 
vania’s United States Senators and Congress- 
men in smashing the St. Lawrence project in 
Washington. Certainly these representatives 
of the people can offer no excuse against 
doing their utmost to protect the welfare 
of their home State, 

Federal projects like the St. Lawrence in- 
flict double punishment on such coal-pro- 
ducing States as Pennsylvania; not only are 
the taxes of Pennsylvania used to build such 
projects but later, through competition with 
water power, the dollars of investment, capi- 
tal, wages, railroad rates involved in the 
mining and transportation of coal are 
impaired, 

As has been said repeatedly, if the Federal 
Government has concern for the welfare of 
Pennsylvanians, it will nurse rather than 
curse the ailing coal industry of this State. 
Instead of suffocating mining it would stim- 
ulate it; revitalize the stricken coal districts; 
create more jobs for idle miners; supply 
tonnage for railroads, with corresponding 
increases in jobs and in mercantile and other 
sales throughout the State. 

Pennsylvania ought not to sit dumb before 
this threat to its welfare—it need not. With 
the findings of an expert commission, Penn- 
sylvania can go to Washington and “spike” 
the St. Lawrence waterway for the unwise, 
ill-timed, discredited fantasy its dreamers 
have made of it. 
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One reason Governor James called the 
legislature in special session was to consider 
wartime emergencies. The threat to Penn- 
sylvania in the St. Lawrence waterway is a 
war as well as peacetime danger. The legis- 
lature could recognize and meet it with 
appropriate action. 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much op- 
posed to this amendment. As I read the 
bill the pro forma amendment has to do 
with the Panama Canal, its mainte- 
nance, its operation, and other things 
connected with it. 

Mr. RA of Mississippi. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PITTENGER. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. As the 
gentleman knows, these enemies of the 
St. Lawrence power project were enemies 
also of the Panama Canal. 

Mr. PITTENGER. The gentleman is 
correct; and they were opposed to the 
Panama Canal as they are to all great 
projects that are of great benefit to the 
American people. The Panama Canal is 
a rivers and harbors project; it is a trans- 
portation project; it is in line with these 
two projects in the Arkansas valley that 
were turned down this afternoon, a move 
that this House will regret. It is in line 
with the deepening of the Delaware 
River that makes Philadelphia a port 
instead of a little mud fishing hole. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PITTENGER. I yield. 

Mr. CULKIN. Is it not a fact, I ask 
the gentleman from Minnesota, that the 
same influences that are now opposing 
the St. Lawrence seaway attempted to 
sabotage the Panama Canal? 

Mr. PITTENGER. They have at- 
tempted to sabotage everything that was 
of benefit to the American people. 

I yield to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. The gen- 
tleman from New York called the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that when 
we were trying to build the Panama 
Canal this same old influence, like the 
Irishman’s horsefly he thought was a 
hornet—they have changed their suits, 
but we know their voices. They were 
raising the same objections then and 
making the same vicious fight against 
the building of the Panama Canal. And 
again, let me call attention to the fact 
they made the same fight against the 
supplementary locks of the Panama 
Canal. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 

state it. 
Mr. DITTER. Does the gentleman 
from Minnesota have the floor or does 
the gentleman from Mississippi have the 
floor? 

Mr. PITTENGER. Oh, I know who 
has the floor. -I do not need any advice 
on transportation or on who has the 
floor. I am slightly familiar with both 
subjects. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PITTENGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Idaho, 
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Mr. WHITE. The gentleman has 
enumerated here a great many benefits. 

Mr. PITTENGER. There is the Snake 
River in Idaho, and I am in favor of 
that. 

Mr. WHITE. Is not the Panama 
Canal vital to national defense at this 
time? 

Mr. PITTENGER. Yes; if we did not 
have that I do not know what we would 
do. I want to say in all seriousness that 
these power projects in the Arkansas 
Valley, which is a long, long way from 
my home, are of absolute benefit and 
value to the American people, and you 
are going to regret the action you took 
this afternoon. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PITTENGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I agree 
with the gentleman’s last statement. I 
would like to ask him whether he does 
not feel that in connection with the 
things we consider in this House we have 
got to consider them from a purely na- 
tional standpoint and not from the stand- 
point of any one State or section? 

Mr. PITTENGER. May I say to the 
gentleman that the world is on fire. This 
country is facing a problem it has never 
faced before. If we do not get rid of the 
sectional viewpoint, we are doing damage 
to America. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PITTENGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. We have heard a 
lot of talk about power projects. Can the 
gentleman tell us how we can get some of 
this power to General MacArthur? 

Mr. PITTENGER. I will leave that up 
to the War Production Board, the Army, 
the Navy, and the Commander in Chief. 
That is their job. If we all put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel and develop our domes- 
tic economy 100 percent we will be doing 
something practical here that will set in 
motion the forces that I hope will bring 
aid to General MacArthur. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Will the 


-gentleman yield? 


Mr. PITTENGER. I yield to the gen- 


tleman from Michigan. 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. I would 
like to have the gentleman clarify a ques- 
tion in my mind. 

Mr. PITTENGER. On the Panama 
Canal? 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Is the gen- 
tleman for or against the St. Lawrence 
seaway? ’ 

Mr. PITTENGER. I am 100 percent 
in favor of it. 

Mr. DITTER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PITTENGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, DITTER. I just want to ask how 
long it is going to take to do this St. Law- 
rence seaway job? 

Mr. PITTENGER. I do not care how 
long it takes. The sooner it is started 
the quicker it is done. We need it now, 
and we will need it 4 years from now. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last two words, 
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Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the in- 
quiry of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. DITTER] to the chairman of the sub- 
committee the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SNYDER] was for the purpose 
of eliciting information although not 
with respect to a matter under consider- 
ation. He undertook to ask the gentle- 
man’s attitude with respect to the St. 
Lawrence seaway project which, of 
course, is not under consideration. It 
would have been in order, of course, for 
a question to have been propounded to 
the gentleman in charge of this pending 
appropriation bill the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Snyper] with respect 
to his attitude on the principal matter 
under consideration, to wit, flood control. 

Mr. Chairman, after the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, for 40 years and 
more, had pleaded and pleaded with the 
Congress of the United States to provide 
for the protection of the great city of 
Pittsburgh, reminding Congress and the 
country repeatedly, that the State of 
Pennsylvania had contributed greatly to 
the revenues of the Nation, it remained for 
the Congress under the present adminis- 
tration to adopt, in 1936, the Flood Con- 
trol Act, under which one reservoir after 
the other—six in all—have been con- 
structed, with the assistance of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SNYDER] 
and under appropriations by the sub- 
committee, of which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SNYDER] is chairman. 
As a result of his championing those 
projects the city of Pittsburgh and the 
Pittsburgh area are now being protected 
by flood-control reservoirs that have been 
constructed under authorizations and 
appropriations of the Congress of the 
United States. No Member has been 
more vigilant and active in behalf of flood 
control throughout the United States, 
and especially in Pennsylvania, than the 
capable and efficient chairman of the 
subcommittee of the War Department 
appropriations for both military and civil 
functions, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SNYDER]. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. . 

Mr. Chairman, since the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DITTER], repre- 
senting as he says, the interests of the 
coal producers of Pennsylvania, sees fit 
to rise and attack the administration’s 
program for the development of power 
in the St. Lawrence, may I say to him 
that we went through the testimony on 
that bill for months and months. We 
had before us the representatives of the 
administration who are now charged 
with the duty of supplying the imple- 
ments of war, and they all testified that 
this St. Lawrence dam, this St. Law- 
rence power project, that would provide 
for the American people more than 
6,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity 
a year, is absolutely necessary from the 
standpoint of national defense. Not 
only that, but Mr. Knudsen himself came 
before the committee, and when asked if 
we did not already have a surplus of 
power, stated: 

We not only do not have a surplus of 
power, but we never will have a surplus of 
power. 
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They have tried to tell you that it 
would take years and years to construct 
it, the same old argument they used 
against the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the same old argument they used against 
the developments on the Columbia 
River. Now, as a matter of fact, it 
would take only 18 months of straight 
work, if they could work the entire year. 

If the weather would permit them to 
work the year around, the St. Lawrence 
project can be constructed in 18 months. 

Mr, DITTER and Mr, VAN ZANDT 
rose, 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield 
to either one of the gentlemen represent- 
ing the coal districts of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DITTER. I think the gentleman 
is fair enough that he would want me 
to correct something on the record with 
reference to the district that I represent. 
I do not represent a coal district. 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I know 


that, but the gentleman is speaking for 


the coal interests. 

Mr. DITTER. What I want to say to 
the gentleman is that all I was doing was 
subscribing to the sentiment of a Demo- 
cratic editor with reference to the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I decline 
to yield further. I fear he was reading 
some more coal operators’ propaganda, 
or railroad propaganda. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Of course, I repre- 
sent a coal district. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Can the gentleman 
tell us when the St. Lawrence seaway bill 
will reach the floor? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. If I had 
my way, it would have been here before 
now. I am hopeful that it will be here 
within the next few days, or at least in 
the next few weeks. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
for a question. 

Mr. MAY. Icome from a coal district. 
Does the gentleman know that Mr. Gano 
Dunn, the most noted engineer in this 
country, testified before the House Appro- 
priations Committee and before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee that elec- 
tricity can be produced cheaper from 
coal than it can from hydro? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I do not 
know whether he testified to that effect 
or not, but I know it is not being produced 
more cheaply. Besides, this power in 
these streams belongs to us. It belongs 
to the American people. It is now going 
to waste and running wanton to the sea, 
and it will be doing so for all time to come 
unless it is developed. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. On the 
question of whether or not you can pro- 
duce electricity cheaper with coal, that 
depends altogether on whether you have 
the coal and where you have the coal. 


I yield 


Mr. 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
tainly, and the cost of that coal. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. In a 
place where you do not have the coal it 
obviously will not work. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. This 
power is in the very region where power 
is going to be needed most because of 
the density of population. The people 
within the distribution radius of this 
project are now overcharged more than 
$400,000,000 a year for their electric 
lights and power. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CULKIN. The past opposition to 
the Bonneville Dam, the Grand Coulee, 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority, I 
assume, covers its face in shame today. 
This by reason of this power being 
gravely needed for national defense. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. That is 
true. Did not the gentleman just now 
hear some of them speaking? 

Mr. CULKIN. 1 was with them on 
some of those projects. I plead guilty. 
Today, however, Bonneville, T. V. A., and 
Grand Coulee are now an essential part 
of national defense. We could not make 
war without them. I hope history will 
not repeat itself in the case of these 
gentlemen. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Of 
course, this country would be paralyzed 
if it were not for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the developments on the 
Columbia River. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ] 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. Bringing the question 
of coal into the discussion of the St. 
Lawrence seaway is just about as ridicu- 
lous as if, 25 years ago, producers of 
oats had opposed the manufacture of 
automobiles on the theory that the new 
gasoline buggies would displace horses 
ane thereby reduce ‘he market for oats. 
Their position would have been no more 
absurd than the present position of the 
coal producers on the St. Lawrence issue. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Is it not a 
fact that the coal consumption in the 
Tennessee Valley has increased almost 
1,000 percent since the hydroelectric 
plants were put in, because they have to 
have it for stand-by plants? 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi may proceed for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. DITTER. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, I think the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania should have 5 
minutes rather than 1 minute. My re- 
gard for him and his ability is such that 
I think he should have 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has asked unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi be permitted to proceed for 1 
additional mirute, Is there objection? 


Cer- 


1942 


There was no objection. 

Mr. McGRANERY. I just wanted 
half a minute to inform my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsylvaria 
[Mr. Drrrer], that the authoritative 
newspaper he held up for the edification 
of the House, a Democratic newspaper, 
supported Mr. Willkie in 1940. 

Mr HOFFMAN. He is a Democrat. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. It cer- 
tainly ought to be in good standing with 
the power trust if it supported Willkie. 
That answers everything that has been 
said on the other side of the aisle. 
[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, any- 
one listening to the debate yesterday 
would have gotten the idea that it was 
up to Congress to save a little money 
sometime and that this was the time. 
The folks back home, if my letters are any 
indication, are still disgusted with Con- 
gress. They have not taken us back into 
the family circle nor forgiven us for that 
pensions-for-Congressmen business nor 
for our rubber-stamp qualities. We are 
still on probation. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DITTER. I should like to ask the 
gentleman whether he knows that a very 
substantial number of common-sense 
Democrats supported Willkie last year 
just the way the editor of this paper did? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Ido not know much 
about that Willkie campaign. I have 
tried to forget as much of it as T could. 

This is what I wanted tosay. Talking 
in a large store operated by a couple of 
farmers who have made a success of 
merchandising as well as of farming— 
farmers sometimes operate stores in 
Michigan when they get ahead a little 
bit— they asked me, “What are you fel- 
lows doing down there in Washington?” 
I said—and this was more than a year 
ago—“Oh, you know we are spending 
some more money.” One word brought 
on another, until several were taking 
part, and the remarks became real per- 
sonal. One fellow jumped all over me 
and he said, “You have not done a thing 
down there but just talk, and you have 
not gotten anywhere.” I told him I 
had but 1 vote out of 435. Another 
fellow said—they were both friends of 
mine—“Clare is one of the best of them 
down there.” Naturally I did not dispute 
that; he said that I was doing all right 
here, and then the first man said, “Yes; 
I know he is, but,” he said, “the whole 
blankity-blank outfit does not amount to 
a tinker’s damn.” Now, Mr. Chairman, 
there are a lot of folks who think that 
same way. We have given blank checks; 
we have tried to shirk responsibility. We 
do not insist upon protection for workers. 
We let money be wasted. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; you have the 
radio—a broadcast—every few days. I 
have not. 

Now there is no joke about the way 
the people are acting and talking about 
Congress. Let me tell you something, I 
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may be mistaken, but the letters I get 
indicate that the folks are dissatisfied 
with all of us, regardless of party, regard- 
less of our individual records. They want 
us to straighten things out—to be our- 
selves. These fellows down in the depart- 


ments would not like anything better 


than to have an entirely new Congress, 
none of whom would be up to any of the 
tricks that they like to play. Do you not 
see where we are caught? We all may 
be in for taking a licking come November. 
While that may be a good thing for na- 
tional defense, the way we are acting or 
failing to act, yet I am sure that is not 
a very popular idea here among our- 
selves. Congress will not be able to duck 
the wrath of the people just because some 
executive fails in his duty when it is also 
our duty to see that action is taken. 

Let me read to you what this young 
man from home—Aubrey Brady—vwrites: 

People out here are beginning to be very 
uneasy and some wonderment and bewilder- 
ment is in their conversation, not to mention 
anger and resentment, at some of the news 
coming from Washington. 


Listen to this: 


They want to know why it is necessary to 
be continually voting more money when the 
huge sums previously voted are not used up. 
Why are we being given good news of engage- 
ments for a day or two, then the Japs win 
the battle? Where are those men that they 
were told were on their way there, with equip- 
ment, etc.? Why are we sending men east 
when the immediate trouble is in the Pacific, 
which is west? When are those people who 
are telling us .7e don’t know what it is all 
about going to start proving they know what 
it is all about? Our people, like all others 
who are thinking, do know what it is all 
about. How can they help it, with their 
sons, brothers, husbands, fathers, neighbors 
in the service; when they are being forced 
from work, buying bonds, paying taxes, 
skimping to keep going on, without asking 
for help, and then being told that they do 
not realize how serious it is. Do you people 
in Congress really think we are simple be- 
cause we are not on a Government pay roll 
somewhere? 

What they [our people] would like to know 
is this: When are we going on the offensive; 
when are we going to attack where it will 
hurt? If our forces are not ready, when will 
they be ready? Are all of our officers Mc- 
Clellans except MacArthur? Clare, these 
people are tired of being treated like simple- 
tons and cowards by the people who are 
running this war. 


There is food for thought and reason 
for action packed in that letter. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I will confess that I do 
have the advantage of the radio. It took 
me 4 years to learn that. I did not have 
a monopoly of the floor. I had to yield 
that to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Horrman]. I wish to say that those 
two gentlemen who told him that certain 
Members of Congress would have to go 
back home or quit shooting off their 
mouths too much, certainly were his 
friends. He recognizes the fact they are 
friends of his and he does not realize just 
what good friends they were, as is patent 
by the consistent behavior the gentleman 
has followed. 

Now, there are a few gentlemen here 
on the floor of the House that would do 
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themselves a wonderful service if they 
would keep quiet since Pearl Harbor. 
Mr. Horrman is one of those gentlemen. 
A man taking the position that the very 
excellent gentleman took on the floor 
here, with that ability to talk, I think has 
shed less light on more subjects than any 
man on the floor since I have been here, 
but one who voted against everything 
that was to prepare this Nation for the 
position it is in now, one who voted 
against drafting soldiers when we needed 
them more than we ever had; one who 
voted against increasing our Navy: one 
who voted against every measure we have 
had up, practically, to prepare this Nation 
for defense, should be the last one now 
to get up and plague and to flay and flail 
those who are trying to do something to 
go to town and fight our battles when the 
Nation is confronted with the danger 
it is now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. Oh, certainly, I could 
not fail to do so. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I shall not at this 
time attempt to answer those inaccu- 
racies to show the complete lack of foun- 
dation for the statements to which the 
gentleman has just given voice. Some 
other occasion will be used for that pur- 
pose and I shall then point out that the 
policies I have advocated we now know 
were better than those followed, and had 
they been adopted we would not now be 
in the unprepared condition in which we 
find ourselves. I ask the gentleman this 
question: Was the potato peeling which 
the gentleman carried on while acting as 
a picket down at the White House a de- 
fense activity? = 

Mr. PATRICK. Yes; it was, because 
the gentleman knows he begged me for 
the peelings to keep them as souvenirs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 3. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act or authorized hereby to 
be expended shall be used to pay the com- 
pensation of any officer or employee of the 
Government of the United States, or of any 
agency the majority of the stock of which 
is owned by the Government of the United 
States, whose post of duty is in continental 
United States unless such person is a citizen 
of the United States, or a person in the 
service of the United States on the date of 
the approval of this Act who being eligible 
for citizenship had theretofore filed a decla- 
ration of intention to become a citizen or 
who owes allegiance to the United States. 
This section shall not apply to citizens of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, 

I had sought recognition earlier in the 
debate, but what I have to say will be 
equally appropriate here. Appropria- 
tions for our vital installations in the 
Panama Canal Zone are before us in this 
paragraph, but they are not in dispute, 
and I should like to speak in a general 
way about another extremely important 
matter. 

Today in making appropriations of 
public money consideration should be 
given to one question and one question 
alone: How will this appropriation con- 
tribute to the winning of the war and 
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the saving of American lives? All other 
questions, however important they may 
be in peacetime, are absolutely unimpor- 
tant and unworthy of consideration at 
this time. 

An unhappy situation exists in many of 
the Government departments, The divi- 
sion chief in the bureau wants to glorify 
himself and his division by grasping as 
much money as possible for his division 
and by having under his direction the 
largest possible number of people. The 
more money he spends and the more peo- 
ple he employs the more important he 
feels himself to be. He does not devise 
means of reducing the number of his em- 
ployees and the amount of money spent. 
He does exactly the opposite. This prac- 
tice is indefensible in time of peace, and 
in time of war it is nothing short of dis- 
loyalty to the Government. This prac- 
tice must be stopped. 

In this particular bill for the civil func- 
tions of the War Department there was 
originally an item of one-half million 
dollars for flood-control surveys and 
studies, a work of importance but having 
no direct relation to the war effort. This 
work was begun in 1938. Nine milijon 
dollars have been spent in surveys and 
plans, but actual work has been begun 
upon only one project. Two hundred and 
seventy-five million dollars of proposed 
work has been surveyed and plans made 
for actual development. This gives a 
good backlog of work which will be avail- 
able for immediate consideration after 
the end of the war. 

This work is directed in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by Mr. E. J. Utz, a 
man of fine ability and high degree of 
patriotism. In evidence thereof I quote 
the following from the hearings on this 
bill: 

Mr. Manor. I think we are interested in 
this country, in trying to eliminate work that 
can be suspended for the time on account 
of the war. 1 am wondering if, in connec- 
tion with this item, you could almost fold up 
this thing until the war is over. 

Mr. Urz. Yes; we could fold this up. Of 
course, we have to recognize that we have a lot 
of work here that is not completed. There 
would be considerable waste, because we 
could not get the same people back to pick 
up where we left off. It would be very waste- 
ful. But if it is essential to do that in con- 
nection with the war, I do not think there 
is anything that cannot be eliminated at 
this time 

Mr. Manon. It just impresses me this way: 
You have referred to these projects, from the 
Kickapoo River, in Wisconsin, on down the 
line, to many of them in Texas, in which the 
people, even those who live in those areas, are 
not as much interested as they are in the 
war; they are interested in the war more 
than they are in this long-range planning. 
And, as you know, planning never comes to 
an end. 

Now, you have worked on this since 1938 
and not a spade has been turned actually to 


prevent erosion, has there? 

Mr. Urz. Yes; there has; on the Los Angeles 
project. 

Mr. Manon. That is the only place where 
you have actually done anything but plan? 

Mr. Urz. That is the only place where funds 
have been released to us with which to start 
actual contro] work. 

Mr. Manon, And about all that will happen 
if we suspended the operation of your agency 
now would be a suspension of plans? 

Mr. Urz. That is correct. 
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OFFICE SPACE USED IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. MAHON. We need office space in Wash- 
ington rather badly for defense agencies. 
How much room do you occupy? 

* = * * * 


Mr. Manon. Would you put in the record 
approximately the number of square feet that 
you use for office space? 

Mr. Utz. Yes, sir. The 77 people now em- 
ployed in Washington use 8,625 square feet of 
space. About 500 square feet of this space 
will be released April 1. 

Mr. Manon. The Government is in need of 
highly specialized people. Nearly all of your 
people are college men? 

Mr. Urz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well trained? 

Mr. Urz. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Manon, Many of them engineers? 

Mr Urz. Not as many as we really need. 
We have lost more engineers than from any 
other group. 

Mr. Manon. But you are glad to lose them 
for the war. 

Mr. Urz. Yes, sir. Mr. Munns just tells me 
that most of the engineers we still have left 
are above draft age. 

Mr. Manon, But they are not necessarily 
above the age of usefulness, are they? 

Mr. Urz. No. 

* * * * 0 

Mr. Manor. I do not mean to appear an- 
tagonistic—I am very strong for this pro- 
gram of soi] conservation; I am just asking 
these questions in order to make up my 
mind whether I, as one Member of Congress, 
am willing to go along with a continuation 
of this program when the world is on fire. 

Will you also advise me approximately how 
much money it would cost to carry out the 
$9,000,000 worth of plans that you have made 
since 1938; that is, to develop the projects 
that you have planned? 

Mr. Urz. I suspect that it would run to 
somewhere around $275,000,000 or above. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the idea of 
planning now for the time when the war is 
over, which is a very indefinite thing, would 
not hold so well, because we have already 
planned a lot of things that would take a 
long time to complete? 

Mr. Urz. Yes, sir. 


And so the half-million-dollar item 
was eliminated from the bill in committee. 

A tremendous sum of money can be 
saved for the war effort if we will sus- 
pend for the duration of the war non- 
essential projects and programs however 
attractive they may be as peacetime proj- 
ects. And what is equally important, 
essential manpower will be released for 
the winning of the war. 

There is no doubt but that millions 
of dollars are being spent on Govern- 
ment employees and projects which could 
be eliminated altogether or at least sus- 
pended until the war is over. 

I reassert the necessity of testing every 
appropriation item with the question: 
How will this appropriation contribute to 
the winning of the war and the saving of 
American lives? 

This test is sound, and you may be 
sure that it will meet with the hearty 
approval of those who are paying their 
taxes this month and who are confronted 
with higher taxes in the immediate fu- 
ture. It will also.meet with the approval 
of American sons who face the as Me on 
the battle fronts of the world. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6 No part of any money appropriated 
by this act or any other act, except the 
appropriation “Contingent expenses, Execu- 
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tive Office,” and acts making appropriations 
for the Military and Naval Establishments, 
shall be used for the purchase or exchange 
of any motor-propelled passenger-carrying 
vehicle without the specific approval of the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy. 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ranaur: Page 
18, line 5, strike out the words “without the 
specific approval of” and insert “if such pur- 
chase or exchange interferes with the priori- 
ties or quotas for military and naval pur- 
poses, as determined respectively by.” 


Mr. TABER rose. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, we ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. TABER. I reserve the point of 
order on the amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I sub- 
mit that the point of order comes too 
late. The purpose of this amendment is 
clarifying. Here we have the Army and 
the Navy, the two busiest agencies of the 
Federal Government. According to the 

language in the bill every person from a 
doctor to the 10,000 employees of the 
F. B. I. would be required to go to the 
Army and Navy for permission to buy or 
exchange a car. It is just another job 
placed upon the two agencies of the Gov- 
ernment that now have a great amount 
of work, more than they can possibly do 
at the present time. To put it in the lan- 
guage of the street, they already have 
their hands full. What does this pro- 
posed amendment do? It strikes out on 
page 18 of the bill the words “without 
specific approval of” and inserts “if such 
a purchase or exchange interferes with 
the priorities or quotas for military and 
naval purposes as determined respec- 
tively by” the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy. In other words, it 
gives priority to the Army and the Navy 
for the purposes you desire, and stops 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry from requir- 
ing their decision in every specific case 
of purchasing or exchanging an automo- 
bile. This is a good amendment and 
should pass. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee accepts the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. This act may be cited as the “War 
Department Civil Appropriation Act, 1943.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to say a word in appreciation 
of the form in which the bill has been 
presented to the House, and of the ad- 
mirable way in which it has been handled 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Snyper]. His sub- 
committee has had the primary respon- 
sibility for the appropriations providing 
for the War Department, and to them is 
due in large part the advanced degree 
of preparedness in which the country 
finds itself at this critical time. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
perhaps as well acquainted with the Mili- 
tary Establishment and its needs as any 
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Member of either the House or the Sen- 
ate. He has made frequent personal in- 
spection of facilities, both here and 
abroad, and has a wide and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the activities for which 
the bill provides. It was through his 
earnest suggestion that the tests were 
made which resulted in the adoption of 
the Garand rifle, so highly praised by 
General MacArthur in his report from 
Bataan. 

Equal credit is due the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Powers], and both the 
majority and minority members of the 
subcommittee. Too much cannot be said 
in commendation of their work on the 
annual bills, the supplementary bills, and 
the bill now before the House. At a time 
when the need of Army personnel and 
armament was a much mooted question, 
and frequently in the face of bitter criti- 
cism, they sponsored appropriations 
without which the Army and the country 
would today find itself in an embarassing 
state of unpreparedness. No agency of 
the Congress has exhibited a higher de- 
gree of patriotism or statesmanship. 
They are entitled to the appreciation of 
the Congress and the country. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 
For many years the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Powers] has been the rank- 
ing minority member of this subcommit- 
tee. His efforts to bring in a coordinated 
bill for national defense have been out- 
standing. It is largely due to his efforts 
that the Congress has provided large 
sums of money to provide for experimen- 
tation and development of our airplane 
and the other implements of war. I 
think the Congress of the United States 
and the people at this time owe to Mr. 
Powers a great debt of gratitude. He 
has done a wonderful job. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill hack to the House with sun- 
dry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 
and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BULWINKLE, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 6736, and directed him to 
report the same back to the Louse with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and the bill as amended do 
pass. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the chair will put them en grosse. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
3 engrossment and third reading of the 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

LEND-LEASE ACT—MESSAGE FROM THE 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

(H. DOC. NO. 661) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States which was read by 
the Clerk, and together with the ac- 
companying papers referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith to the 
Congress a report on the first year of 
lend-lease operations, 

One year ago, in passing the Lend- 
Lease Act, the American people dedicat- 
ed their material resources to the defeat 
of the Axis. We knew then that to 
strengthen those who were fighting the 
Axis was to strengthen the United States. 
We recognized then the lesson that has 
since been hammered home to us by 
Axis treachery and Axis arms—that the 
rulers of Germany and Japan would nev- 
er stop until they were thrown from 
power or America was forced to its knees. 

Now that we have had to dedicate cur 
manpower as well as our material re- 
sources to the defeat of the Axis, the 
American people know the wisdom of 
the step they took 1 year ago today. 
Had not the nations fighting aggression 
been strengthened and sustained—their 
armed forces with weapons, their fac- 
tories with materials, their people with 
food—our presently grave pcsition might 
indeed be desperate. But for the contin- 
ued resistance of these steadfast peoples, 
the full force of the enemy might now 
be battering at our,own ports and gate- 
ways. 

Lend-lease has given us experience 
with which to fight the aggressor. Lend- 
lease has expanded our productive ca- 
pacity for the building of guns and tanks 
and planes and ships. The weapons we 
made and shipped have been tested in 
actual combat on a dozen battlefields, 
teaching lessons of untold value. 

Lend-le*se is now a prime mechanism 
through which the United Nations are 
pooling their entire resources. Under 
the Lend-Lease Act, we send our arms 
and materials to the places where they 
can best be used in the battle against the 
Axis. Through reciprocal lend-lease 
provisions we receive arms and materials 
from the other United Nations when they 
can best be used by us. 

The war can only be won by contact 
with the enemies, and by attack upon 
them. That takes time, for the United 
Nations need more and still more equip- 
ment and transportation. Success will 
come dearly, at the price of defeats and 
losses. The offensive that the United 
Nations must and will drive into the 
heart of the Axis will take the entire 
strength that we possess. 
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For that combined strength we can 
thank the decision we took a year ago 
today. With that combined strength we 
go forward along the steep road to vic- 


tory. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Tue Waite Aovuse, March 11, 1942. 


W. M. HURLEY AND JOE WHITSON—VETO 
MESSAGE (H. DOC. NO. 660) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States which was 
read by the Clerk: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 3200, a bill “Conferring 
jurisdiction upon the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
Arkansas to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claims of W. M. Hur- 
ley and Joe Whitson.” 

The bill would confer jurisdiction on 
the court to adjudicate the claims of W. 
M. Hurley and Joe Whitson, of North 
Little Rock, Ark., against the United 
States for alleged damages resulting from 
the breaking of a dike constructed by the 
United States Government on the Arkan- 
sas River near property belonging to 
them. 

On October 14, 1940, I withheld my ap- 
proval from a bill (H. R. 775) author- 
izing payment of the sum of $500 to 
W. M. Hurley and the sum of $1,500 to 
Joe Whitson for damages to their prop- 
erty as the result of the alleged failure 
of the United States to keep in repair a 
dike constructed on the Arkansas River. 

I pointed cut in my veto message that 
in making this improvement for the ben- 
efit of navigation the Government did 
not impliedly contract with adjoining or 
nearby landowners o: assume a moral 
obligation to keep it in repair and pro- 
tect them from the consequences of a 
break, and that it had not been shown 
that the improvement itself, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, caused the damage 
to the property of the claimants but 
rather was the result of unprecedented 
high river conditions obtaining in Feb- 
ruary 1938, and the impingement of the 
flood water due to the dumping of old 
automobiles and other refuse in the river. 

If it is the wish of the Congress that 
the court be given jurisdiction to pass 
upon the merits of this case, such juris- 
diction should be granted on a basis which 
would protect the interests of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The provisions of the bill under con- 
sideration are at least ambiguous as they 
fail to provide that the Government 
should be liable only in the event that 
negligence on its part is shown and are 
subject to an interpretation that the Gov- 
ernment assumes liability for the dam- 
ages, if they are established, without re- 
quiring proof of negligence. Regardless 
of any other considerations, the court 
should not be given jurisdiction in such 
a manner as will enable it to render judg- 
ment in favor of the claimants unless it 
found that there was negligence on the 
part of the Government, which resulted 
in the property damage. 
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I regret, therefore, that I find it neces- 
sary to withhold my approval from the 


bill. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
The WITTE House, March 11, 1942. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon the 
Journal and the message and bill referred 
to the Committee on Claims, and ordered 
printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to find out, if I 
could, from the majority leader what 
the legislative program will be for the 
rest of the day? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, the 
Dies resolution will be taken up immedi- 
ately and the debate will be for 1 hour, 
as I understand. After that we will 
take up the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill in the hope of dis- 
posing of the parity provision this after- 

` noon. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. We 
will probably get through with parity and 

that is all as far as the agricultural 
` appropriation bill is concerned today? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That would be 
my suggestion to the extent to which we 
should go today. After the Department 
of Agriculture appropriation bill is con- 
cluded the Rogers bill will be taken yp. 
The gentleman asked me personally a 
few moments ago about the Rogers bill. 
That will come next in order after the 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. Is it probably the fact that 
we will not reach the Rogers bill before 
Priday, or may that be reached tomor- 
row? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I wish I could 
answer the gentleman, but that depends 
entirely upon the House and how long 
the debate continues. The Rogers bill is 
next in order after the Department of 
Agriculture appropriation bill. I am 
hopeful that the situation will be such 
that we can finish those two matters 
this week and the House can adjourn over 
Saturday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
Department of Agriculture appropriation 
bill and then the Rogers bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK, The Rogers bill 
can come up on Friday if the situation 
is such that it may be considered at 
that time. 

Mr. MAY. I wonder if we could not 
agree to let the Rogers bill come up on 
Friday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, it is 
next in order. You cannot displace the 
Department of Agriculture appropria- 
tion bill with the Rogers bill, so it fol- 
lows this bill. 

Mr. MAY. I did not want to displace 
it. I would rather it would conie up on 
Friday, if possible, than tomorrow. If 
we are sure we can have enough to do 
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today and tomorrow to keep us busy, it 
could go over until Friday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think there will 
be enough debate on this bill tomorrow 
to consume the afternoon. That is my 
impression. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand I am to be recognized to ask for 
consideration of House Resolution 420. 

In that connection I am going to ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 15 
additional minutes, for this reason: Orig- 
inally the Rules Committee voted for 3 
hours’ general debate. Yesterday that 
was rescinded, and only 1 hour has been 
permitted under the general rules of the 
House. I have made some promises to 
Members, believing that the 3 hours 
would be forthcoming. I have done 
everything in my power to try to satisfy 
a few gentlemen who have asked me for 
time, and therefore I would appreciate it 
if I could have unanimous consent for 15 
additional minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, I have no objection 
if the minority side could also have 15 
minutes. We have a great number of 
requests on this side. I would be very 
glad to have the request granted, but it is 
a very bad precedent to establish if the 
gentleman should confine it to 15 min- 
utes for himself only. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SABATH. I am doing so because 
of the fact that at the time when the 
3 hours were rescinded—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Anprews] has already 
objected. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 420, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Special Committee to 
Investigate Un-American Activities is au- 
thorized to continue the investigation be- 
gun under authority of House Resolution 282 
of the Seventy-fifth Congress, and continued 
under House Resolution 26 of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, and continued under House 
Resolution 321 of the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
and continued under House Resolution 90 of 
the Seventy-seventh Congress, and for such 
purposes said committee shall have the same 
power and authority as that conferred upon 
it by said House Resolution 282 of the Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress and shall report to the 
House as soon as practicable, but not later 
than January 3, 1943, the results of its in- 
vestigations, together with its recommenda- 
tions for necessary legislation. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SABATH. I presume the gentle- 
man from New York wishes me to yield 
him the usual time? 

Mr. FISH. The usual 30 minutes, 
not 29%. 

Mr. SABATH. I was in hopes, in view 
of what has been said, that the gentle- 
man would not ask for more than 20 
minutes that I might have a chance to 
keep the promises I made. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent, in view of the 
fact that the Committee had originally 
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decided on 3 hours, that the time for 
general debate be fixed at 2 hours. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York asks unanimous consent that 
general debate on the resolution be ex- 
tended to 2 hours. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I will pro- 
ceed for a few minutes only in order that 
I may keep faith with those gentlemen 
to whom I promised time. Personally, I 
feel that we, and the country likewise, 
have much more important matters to 
take up our time than debating a reso- 
lution extending the life of the Dies com- 
mittee. The committee has already been 
investigating for 3 years and 10 months 
and has expended $385,000—more than 
any other committee in the history of the 
House—and, in addition, nearly an addi- 
tional $90,000 has been expended for 
printing. 

I regret that I am obliged to oppose 
the passage of the resolution to continue 
the Dies committee, because it has failed 
to penetrate and investigate the real 
Fascists and Nazis of this country that 
are really the greatest danger to our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
the time has been taken away from me 
that I originally intended to have, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I origi- 
nally helped to create the Dies commit- 
tee, and in great measure was responsible 
for the gentleman from Texas being 
made chairman of that committee. 

At that time, he assured me that the 
committee under his chairmanship would 
continue to penetrate all subversive and 
un-American activities that were brought 
to light by the McCormack-Dickstein 
committee. However, within a few 
months, I was obliged to urge him to pro- 
ceed to investigate these Nazi un-Ameri- 
can activities as he had promised. 

Personally I know Mr. Dres is a very 
capable and resourceful gentleman. He 
is a splendid publicist and has received 
greater publicity than any Member in 
the United States because of the speeches 
and releases he has made and issued 
from time to time. 

Unfortunately he has failed to keep 
the pledge that he made to the House 
and to me to carry on the work for which 
his committee was created. I regret 
that, notwithstanding his ability, he has 
permitted himself to be misled by shrewd 
and vicious Nazi-Fascist propagandists. 
In this connection, George Sylvester 
Viereck and the many’ Nazi-Fascist 
agents and propagandists have succeeded 
in diverting attention from their activi- 
ties by continuously charging everyone 
who has tried to unmask them and their 
stooges with being Communists or con- 
nected with organizations with commu- 
nistic leanings. They have succeeded in 
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imposing, yes, misleading, Members of 
this House as well as Members of the 
other body. On the other hand and at 
the same time, Mr. Des has branded 
hundreds of labor leaders and honest, 
well-meaning Americans who believe in 
progressive legislation, yes, humane New 
Deal policies, as Communists and So- 
cialists. 

Despite his statements to the contrary, 
I must charge that he has not, as re- 
lentlessly as he should have, investigated 
the Nazi Fascist leaders and propa- 
gandists. From information I have, all 
of those who have already been indicted 
and convicted have been brought to jus- 
tice by the F. B. I. 

Fritz Kuhn, Wilhelm Kunze, the Nazi 
spy ring in New York, Laura Ingalls, 
George Hill, and George Sylvester Viereck 
are convictions obtained by the Depart- 
ment of Justice as the results of the 
F. B. I. investigations and not by the 
Dies committee. 

Mr. Dies has claimed credit for bring- 
ing about the arrest of William Dudley 
Pelley. I am obliged to differ with him. 
The facts are that Pelley was convicted 

on evidence uncovered by the McCor- 
mack--Dickstein committee and is serv- 
ing time for stock deal frauds for which 
he was convicted years ago. 

In fact, Mr. Dres’ agents maintained 
for a year that they could not find Pel- 
ley, notwithstanding that he had spent 
most of his time right here in Washing- 
ton—and did not find him. 

However, they did find him when the 
Hoffman resolution was considered by 
the Committee on Rules on charges that 
had been made by Representative Hook 
on the floor of the House that Pelley 
had boasted that he had written letters 
stating that the Silver Shirts, of which 
he was a leader, could trust Mr. Drs. 

At the hearing Mr. Pelley testified that 

a certain letter bearing his signature was 
a forgery, and a man named Mayne, who 
worked for the Dies committee at one 
time, and also with Pelley, forged the 
letter. It is indeed strange that appeals 
for leniency and every effort was made 
to save David G. Mayne from imprison- 
ment after he had pleaded guilty. 

Mr, Speaker, it should be remembered 
that 2 years ago, when he asked for con- 
tinuation of his committee, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Dres], and again 
last year, assured the Committee on 
Rules and the House that he would not 
give out any statements or issue any re- 
leases without the consent of his com- 
mittee, and that he would proceed stren- 
uously to investigate the Fascists, Nazis, 
and any and all organizations connected 
with them. 

As it is, notwithstanding his assurance, 
there are many organizations and indi- 
viduals that have not been investigated 
and their activities brought to light as 
they should have been. Here I point out 
a few of them: George E. Sullivan— 
known as Slap-Happy Eddie—an active 
Nazi supporter and attorney for former 
Congressman Thorkelson. To the latter’s 
many vicious and lying inserts into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD I have objected 
and pointed out that they emanate from 
and are a part of Nazi propaganda. 
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Sullivan served as chief investigator for 
the Dies committee. 

John B. Trevor and Walter Steele, of 
the American Coalition, affiliated with 
Nazi groups. Intimates of Gerald Winrod 
and James True. 

Walter D. Ogden of the Christian Front. 
Fourteen members of this front were 
8 10 in Brooklyn for seditious activi- 

es. 

Father Coughlin, Social Justice. Tied 
up with Christian Front and Christian 
Mobilizers. Coughlin nominated Dies for 
President in 1940. 

George A. Van Nordall and Edwin 
3 the Crusaders for American- 

Joe E. McWilliams, a bund member, 
leader of the Christian Mobilizers. 

Stanley E. Smith, George Goadby, and 
Robert Edmundson, bund members and 
American Nationalists. 

A. Allen Zoll, leader of the American 
Patriot. Wizard Colescott of the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

Manfred Zapp of the Trans-Oceanic 
News Service. 

The United Electric News states: 

While Dres himself has attended dinners 
along with Fritz Kuhn, the Nazi leader now 
in jail, he has given only the most minor 
attention to the German-American Bund. 


Edwin James Smythe, commander of 
the Protestant War Veterans, referred 
to Hitler as the greatest living Christian 
since Jesus Christ. 

Ralph Townsend, of Scribner’s Com- 
mentator, the America First organ; 
George Christian, of the Christian Cru- 
saders; General Moseley; Gerald Smith; 
Colonel Hadley; Winfield Jones; and 
E. N. Sanctuary. 

This failure to investigate was not due 
to his lack of money, because his com- 
mittee has already received $385,000. In 
February 1939 Mr. Warren, then chair- 
man of the Accounts Committee, stated: 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution carries the 
largest single amount ($100,000) ever brought 
before me. If this investigation is not to be 
terminated within 1 year, I would not have 
supported it. I have always opposed these 
perpetual investigating committees. 


In February 1941 Mr. Cocuran, the 
present chairman, stated: 

Mr. Speaker, with the unexpended balance, 
the resolution carries $154,000 which the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Dies] states is suffi- 
cient to carry the investigation through. A 
total of $385,000 has been appropriated. This 
is more money than ever heretofore appro- 
priated by the House for the use of a special 
committee. 


Mr. Speaker, I deeply regret that there 
are some Members who are supporting 
Mr. Dres because of his activities against 
organized labor which, notwithstanding 
the few deplorable strikes, is demonstrat- 
ing a real patriotic spirit during this 
critical time. 

I hold no brief for the Communist form 
of government, but everyone must recog- 
nize that the Soviet Government and the 
Russian people are rendering our coun- 
try a real vital service in this war. 

I feel, and I think the country agrees, 
that we should desist from attack on a 
valiant nation doing its best to bring 
about the defeat of Hitlerism. 
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In the best interests of the country, I 
appeal to those Members of this, as well 
as the other body, who may have per- 
mitted themselves to be imposed upon 
by shrewd, conniving Nazi-Fascist propa- 
gandists, to now unite in the vital task of 
winning this war. 

I realize that, regardless of what evi- 
dence is offered against the adoption of 
this resolution, that it will pass the 
House, but and notwithstanding the fact 
that it. will in a great measure interfere 
and conflict with the investigation that 
is now being made by the F. B. I. I feel 
that it would be wiser to give that money 
to the F B. I., because during the exist- 
ence of this committee, I do not know of 
a single bill that the committee has in- 
troduced that would more easily bring 
about the apprehension of the Fascists, 
Nazis, and now of the Japanese forces 
undermining our unity and bringing 
about as much discord as possible. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I have in 
my possession thousands of letters, tele- 
grams, news items, articles, and editorials 
from papers and people all over the 
United States. Many of them who for- 
merly supported the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dres] now urge the discon- 
tinuation of the committee. I insert only 
a few of the many letters and telegrams 
that came to me during the past few 
weeks, leaving to other Members the in- 
sertion of editorials and news articles: 

DUKE UNIVERSITY, 
Durham, N. C., February 11, 1942. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. Sasatu: I write to ask you to 
use your influence to prevent a continuance 
of the Dies committee, which I understand 
is asking for another large appropriation and 
an extension of its life. 

It has nothing to show for its work except 
publicity for its chairman, the arousing of 
prejudice against liberals, and an addition to 
the “scares” which harass our citizens need- 
lessly. Our regular agencies can adequately 
care for the real domestic enemies, 

Cordially yours, 
RUSSELL, 
Dean Emeritus, 


Dean's OFFICE, 
Tue SCHOOL or THEOLOGY, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, 
Sewanee, Tenn., February 9, 1942. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. SasatH: I understand that the 
Dies committee will expire on March 31 and 
that House Resolution 420 has been intro- 
duced by Mr. Dies to continue its life. 

It seems to me that this committee has 
done a great deal of harm, and I earnestly 
hope that you will see your way clear to vote 
against its continuance. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLEMING JAMES. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
February 9, 1942. 
Representative ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: This letter is to register my most 
strongly seated aversion to the continuation 
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of the Dies committee, as proposed in House 
Resolution 420. 

MarTIN Dies has always been a destructive 
and degrading force in American democracy. 
In this war period, when all sections of the 
American people are united behind our Gov- 
ernment’s all-out effort to win the war 
against fascism and aggression, MARTIN Diss’ 
activities are doubly harmful to our just 
cause. His committee is a friend and agent 
of Hitler, nothing more. 

Now that he is pressing for a continuation 
of his committee and for funds, he makes 
the same old gesture of pretending to in- 
vestigate the real enemies of our country, 
the Nazi agents and propagandist organiza- 
tions. This pretense does not fool anyone. 
If Dies were sincere, he would bring to jus- 
tice and to light the activities of many Fas- 
cist organizations and individuals whom he 
has been shielding for several years. 

The continuation of his committee will 
mean more Red baiting, labor baiting, ad- 
ministration baiting, with the result that 
national unity and the fight against foreign 
and native fascism will be seriously ham- 


Therefore, I urge you most strongly to 
reject House Resolution 420 in the interest 
of national unity and American democracy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Nena BETH SHAW. 


CHRIST CHURCH RECTORY, 
Cambridge, Mass., February 7, 1942. 
Hon. A. J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SaBaTH: As a citizen I would like 
to register a protest against continuing the 
appropriation for the Dies committee, which 
matter I have been informed, rightly or 
wrongly, will come before the House commit- 
tee soon. As far as I have been able to fol- 
low the work of the committee it seems to 
me that they have attacked some people but 
have not attempted to protect us. against 
notoriously fascistic people, who seem to me 
more dangerous than many they have spent 
time investigating. 

Very truly yours, 
GARDINER M. Day. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION, 
New York City, February 10, 1942. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. SABATH: As cosecretary of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, I am certain that 
the 10,000 members of the fellowship would 
wish me to protest to you and their other 
Congressmen against another year’s extension 
and $100,000 to the Dies committee. 

As you know, not a single piece of legisla- 
tion has resulted from the Dies committee's 
investigations. The net effect of its opera- 
tions has been only to arouse prejudice and 
unjustified attacks on liberal and progressive 
causes. Nothing is gained for national de- 
fense and unity in a time of crisis by arousing 
the fears which the Dies committee promotes. 
The established agencies of our Government 
are adequately equipped to protect the coun- 
try against subversive influences. Since Mr. 
Dies and his committee have been in opera- 
tion since 1938 they have had ample time in 
which to investigate the Ku Klux Klan. This 
he has not done, and I am certain that the 
American public is very much against the 
committee’s extension under the pretense of 
a Nation-wide exposure of the Klan. Cer- 
tainly the Klan needs such investigation, but 
we do not believe that Mr. Dries’ committee 
is the agency fitted for the job. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN NEVIN SAYRE, 
Secretary. 
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RELIGIOUS FORUM, 
Los Angeles, February 9, 1942. 
Hon. A. J. SABATH, X 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We urge on you, very emphati- 
cally, “to let the Dies committee die.” A few 
of the many reasons briefly stated are 

Instead of investigating and exposing the 
real fifth columnists it spent its time and 
money in smearing every type of progressive 
and exerted and expended its energies to 
destroy the labor movement, 

Des himself is and has been very closely 
associated with professional anti-Semites and 
open Fascists. 

Dies with his disruptive tactics and Red 
baiting is today one of the most powerful 
factors against national unity. 

And need we call to your attention that 
before each new appropriation he always 
Promises to go after the real Fascists, only 
to go back to his one-purpose job of defend- 
ing and advancing everything reactionary. 

We believe that there is a need to expose 
and stop the fifth columnists in our country, 
but certainly Dres has proven through all 
these years where his heart and interests lie, 
So we urge upon you “to let the Dies com- 
mittee die.“ 

Respectfully yours, 
RELIGIOUS FORUM, 
Davip GRANT, Chairman. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Philadelphia, February 11, 1942. 
The Honorable A. J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN SABATH: With a 
muititude of intelligent Americans, I believe 
that it will be disastrous, in this time of 
strain when unity is essential to cur national 
Saivation, to have the Dies committee con- 
tinued. To do so will be worth an entire 
army division to Hitler and Hitlerism. 

I assure you of my appreciation of the 
splendid service that you have rendered and 
are rendering to the Nation, 

Respectfully yours, 
J. A. MACCALLUM. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, February 3, 1942. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I hope that the House will not 
accede to Congressman Digs’ request for an- 
other year’s extension of the activities of his 
committee. Now is the time to promote unity 
in the interest of defense, and the type of 


investigation his committee has been doing 


is anything but a happy way to promote 
national unity. 
You will find my name in Who’s Who. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. A. Ross. 


WESTPORT ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN, N. Y., 
February 6, 1942. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dran Mr. SaBaTH: May I protest against 


_ granting the request of Congressman MARTIN 


Dies, asking for another year’s extension of 
his committee and $100,000 to pursue his 
investigations? 

Iam one of the many citizens of the United 
States who feel that nothing has resulted 
from these investigations. I agree with the 
statement that “the net effect of its opera- 
tions has been only to arouse prejudice and 
unjustified attacks on liberal and progressive 
causes.” 

With the hope that the Dies committee 
may be discontinued, 

Very sincerely yours, 
gii Mary E, WOOLLEY. 
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SPOKANE, WasH., February 2, 1942. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Respecting the Dies committee 
request for another $100,000, may I say that 
I know of no greater waste of funds than this. 
The Dies committee has gone off on more 
wrong scents and developed more prejudice 
with its attacks based on inadequate infor- 
mation than any other group, official or un- 
Official, in my time 

In view of the favorable work that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has been 
doing, it seems to me that at this long last 
the work of this committee might well be 
discontinued. 

Yours faithfully, 
B. H. KIZER. 


— 


CHE, February 6, 1942. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: I note that Representative Dies 
is again requesting an extension of life of his 
committee and as an inducement he has is- 
sued his fantastic report of espionage. It 
seems to me that the report convicts Mr. Dres 
of criminal negligence. If he really knew as 
much as he says he knew, he could have 
prevented the Pearl Harbor attack. 
I believe that the man is untrustworthy 
and a menace to Americanism and I hope 
bead you will vote against House Resolution 


Very truly yours, 
LEON M. DESPRES. 


— 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 9, 1942. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman of House Committee on Rules, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Sincerely urge no further appropriation to 
un-American Dies committee. 
Ernest N. Voraw, 
President, Philadelphia Lawyers Guild. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL, 
Chicago, February 9, 1942. 
Hon. A. J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Sanarh: Permit me to express 
the opinion that it would be inadvisable to 
give the so-called Dies committee further op- 
portunity to make the kind of sensational 
and indiscriminate investigation that has 
hitherto marked its proceedings. The com- 
mittee, despite the unbalanced attitude of its 
chairman, did a real service in arousing the 
American people to the very real danger of 
subyersive activities, but by now our people 
are arousea They do not need further stir- 
ting up They need, rather, calming down. 

During the first World War we made great 
mistakes and did grave injustice not only to 
perfectly harmless aliens but to loyal Ameri- 
can citizens. It was possible for anyone to 


pay off a grudge by reporting a neighbor to 
the Federal district attorney. I lived in Bos- 


ton during the war, and after it was over 
the district judge declared that not one of 
the many cases tried as a result of the com- 
plaints of volunteer spies had any real ground 
for action. 

Fortunately, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation has now been organized and expanded. 
I have had calls from a number of so-called 
G-men investigating the records of persons 
of my acquaintance, reported for one reason 
or other to the Bureau. I have found these 
young men intelligent, painstaking, and fair- 
minded. The intent of the Bureau is evi- 
dently not to persecute but to learn the truth. 
I believe that investigation of subversive ac- 
tivities can best be left in their hands. 

We do not need at this time flamboyant 
and sensational spy hunts by a committee 
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that has already shown a disposition to judge 
by labels rather than by facts, and has done 
grave injustice by smearing the reputations 
of good men and women The work of such 
a committee makes not for loyalty but for 
disloyalty to the United States. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Sipney B. Snow, President. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
Lincoln, Nebr., February 5, 1942. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SanaTH: It has been called to my 
attention that Martin Dress is asking for an- 
other $100,000 for his committee. In my 
judgment this is another case of wasting the 
public's money. I regret to say that Mr. DIES 
is an unmitigated nuisance. 

I am, 

Respectfully yore, 
ARTHUR L, WEATHERLY. 


THE New YORK CONFERENCE 
FOR INALIENABLE RIGHTS, 
New York City, February 7, 1942. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: This brief letter 
asking you to vote “No” on the continuation 
of the Dies committee is sent to emphasize 
the ma. communications already submitted 
by informed and honest Americans making 
the sar e request. 

I am sending it to emphasize certain 
points: 

1. The Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
Sufficient. The Dies committee is duplica- 
tion It spends uselessly much-needed 
money. 

2. The Dies committee has been and will be 
a menace to national unity, and to our Presi- 
dent’s policies which the country overwhelm- 
ingly supports, 

3. The Dies committee has consistently at- 
tacked labor unions and liberal people while 
allowing Fascists and Nazis to go unrebuked. 

We have faith that you who represent the 
American people will insist upon an immedi- 
ate termination of the Dies committee. 

Faithfully yours, 
ROSALIE MANNING, 
President. 


WELLESLEY, Mass., 
February 1, 1942. 
Hon. A. J. SaBATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 
. Dear Sm: May I express my strong hope 
that the appropriation of half a million dol- 
lars for the Dies committee may not be made. 
We have better uses for our money in this 
grave hour than to spend it on incitement 
to often unfounded fear. 
Respectfully yours, 
V. D. SCUDDER, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
February 9, 1942. 
My Dran CONGRESSMAN SaBATH: I want to 
say that I am for the defeat of-the resolu- 
tion—No. 420—to extend the life of the Dies 
committee for another year and hope that 
you will do everything in your power to see 
that this committee, which has been run so 
badly, is not continued. 
Yours truly, 
ELIZABETH FRAZIER. 


Farmers’ UNION LIVE 
Stock CoMMISSION Co., 

South St. Paul, Minn, February 4, 1942. 

Hon JohN P. O'HARA, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

_ HONORABLE Sm: The Dies committee is 
again asking that it be continued, and Dies’ 
resolution to this effect is now before the 
House Rules Committee. 
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Though we are now waging war against the 
Axis, Mr Dies and his committee could never 
bring themselves around to an effective inves- 
tigation of Nazi spying or Fascist plotting. 
The committee spent money lavishly through 
the years attacking democratic organizations, 
trade unions, farm groups, consumer organi- 
zations, and cooperatives. But it never had 
the time or inclination to expose the truly 
un-American fuehrers. 

Now the Dies committee says that its work 
is unfinished and asks that it be continued. 
The Dies committee will never finish what it 
never chose to begin, and we agree with the 
C. I. O's statement urging the refusal of its 
request for further continuation. The work 
of dealing with foreign spies is too serious at 
this time for any loose handling by unsympa- 
thetic parties. 

The Dies committee is impeding the war 
effort and jeopardizing national unity, as 
among other things, its recent attempt to use 
the Lash case as an attack on Mrs. Roosevelt 
and its absurd charges against Leon Hender- 
son. 

At its Omaha convention, the National 
Farmers Union passed a strong resolution 
condemning the undemocratic character of 
the Dies committee, and we now want to ask 


your support in opposing any further appro- 


priations for the Dies committee. 
Respectfully yours, 
FARMERS’ UNION Live STOCK COMMISSION, 
Cus. D. Ectry. Manager. 
Copy to Hon. ADOLPH SABATH, chairman, 
House Rules Committee, Washington, D. C. 


PHILADELPHIA, February 7, 1942. 
Representative ADOLPH J, SaBATH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR REPRESENTATIVE SABATH: House Reso- 
lution 420 is coming before your Rules Com- 
mittee at an early date. I am asking you 
to oppose this resolution 
Mr Dres has done much harm so far in his 
condemnation of all that is American. He 
is a hindrance to our national defense pro- 
gram. If we have known un-American ac- 
tivities the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
should handle the investigation. 
May we count on you to oppose this reso- 
lution? 
Thank you. 
WILHELMINA A. CARVER. 


Boston, Mass., February 10, 1942. 
Hon. A. J. SABATH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Because I believe that the effect of the 
present policies of the Dies committee is not 
helpful in sustaining and building up na- 
tional morale, I hope very much that the life 
of this committee may not be continued, and 
I would urge that your committee do not 
recommend passage of the proposed bill. 

FREDERICK M. ELIOT. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., February 8, 1942. 

chairman A. J. SABATH, 
Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Opposed to further appropriation for Dies 
committee. Feel it endangers free speech. 
M. L. THOMAS. 


VALPARAISO, IND., February 9, 1942. 
Hon. A. J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
House Office Building: 
To the best of my knowledge and belief, the 
record of the Dies committee does not jus- 
tify its continuance from the funds that must 


come from the taxpayers. 
James H. MCGILL. 
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WELLESLEY, Mass., February 8, 1942. 
Chairman A. J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Allow me to protest strongly against ap- 
probation for Dies committee. 
FLORENCE CONVERSE. 


BROOKLINE, Mass., February 8, 1942. 
A. J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We trust you will discontinue un-Ameri- 
can, unpatriotic Dies committee. 

Mn. AND Mrs. JOHN F. Moons, 
Brookline, Mass. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass., February 7, 1942. 

Representative A. J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

We strongly oppose further continuation 
Dies committee as injurious to morale of a 
nation defending freedom. 

PHELPS PUTNAM. 

Una PUTNAM. 

FRANCES FRITCHMAN. 

Rev. STEPHEN FRITCHMAN,. 
Mrs. HENRY PUTNAM, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, February 9, 1942. 
Hon. A. J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I earnestly protest against resolution giv- 
ing further support to Ds. 
D. R. SHARPE. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., February 10, 1942. 
Representative ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman of the Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Martin Dres represents the spirit of fascism 
abroad in America today Therefore urge, 
in the interest of national unity and an 
eventual American victory, you make every 
effort to defeat bill 420. 
ARNAUD DussEAv. 


Pato ALTO, CALIF., February 10, 1942. 
Representative ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Respectfully protest extension of Dies 
committee. He has promised, but never ob- 
tained, information of Fascist spies. Pro- 
moted disunity and hindered defense by at- 
tacking labor and Red-baiting the President’s 
appointees, thus comforting our enemies. 
S. W. WEYMOUTH. 


New York, N. Y., February 9, 1942. 
Chairman A. J. SABATH, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge Rules Committee refuse extension 
Dies committee today. 
ELSIE D. HARPER, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. February 9, 1942. 

Chairman A, J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge Rules Committee refuse extension 

Dies committee today. ‘ 
RHODA MCCULLOCH, 

New York City. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., February 10, 1946. 
Representative ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly urge that you do utmost to defeat 
H. R. 420. Publicity mongering detrimental 
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to war effort. Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and Intelligence Services adequate with- 
out Mr. Dies. 

JOSEPH L. HABER, 


BRVXRLT Hits, CALIF., February 9, 1942. 
Representative ADOLPH SABATH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Continuation un-American Does committee 
dangerous to American unity. End the Dies 
farce and give us a real investigation of 
Coughlin and other Fascist forces. 
MADELAINE RUTHVEN. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 8, 1942. 
ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 
National unity necessary for victory. Urge 
vote against Dies committee. 
ANNE Fox. 


New York, N. Y., February 11, 1942. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C.: 
The Dies committee has been destructive 
of national morale with its insidious scare- 
head-hunting accusations irresponsibly made 
with no opportunity of rebuttal, and with its 
generally undemocratic procedures. Has ac- 
complished little or nothing toward uncover- 
ing actual agents of Nation’s enemies. Em- 
phatically urge opposition to any appropria- 

tions whatsoever toward its continuation. 

Dan H. Krupp. 


New York, N. Y., February 11, 1942. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Dies committee perils national unity. Urge 

strong opposition to appropriations. 

Frances BRANDMARK, 


New York, N. Y., February 11, 1942. 

ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Urge no appropriations to pro-Hitler Dies 
committee. 
Berry HERBST. 


New York, N. Y., February 11, 1942. 

Hon: ADOLPH J. SABATH, 

Chairman, Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Dies committee impedes national unity. 

Urge opposition to further appropriations. 
JUNE MIRKEN. 


Cxicaco, ILL. February 8, 1942. 
Congressman ADOLPH SABATH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Strongly urge discontinuance of Dies com- 
mittee as serious obstacle to national unity 
and civilian morale. Hope your committee 
will render the Nation high service by ending 
this fantastic side show. 
Rev. J. BRADLEY, 
Director, Council for Social Action, 
Congregation Christian Churches. 


AGNEW, CALIF., March 7, 1942. 
House RULES COMMITTEE, 
House Office Building, ; 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran COMMITTEE: The morale of millions 
would be raised by the abolition of the 
labor-busting Dies committee. The refusal 
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of this committee to investigate enemy sub- 
versive activities warrants this suspension. 
Respectfully, 


SuNNYVALE, CALIF., March 6, 1942. 
House RULES COMMITTEE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
GENTLEMEN: The continuance of the Dies 
committee puts the stamp of congressional 
approval on witch-hunts among patriotic 
American working people. Dres’ phoney re- 
port is only being given because he wants 
more money. 
Very truly yours, 
VERN SCHESSLER. 


FRED BRAKEBILL, 


New Yorg, N. Y., March 11, 1942. 
Representative ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
House Office Building: 
The public affairs committee of the Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association urges discontinuance of Dies 
committee. In our judgment, work of this 
committee can better be carried on by Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 
Dr. EMILY Hickman, Chairman. 


Mr. SABATH. I now yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York, for 
debate only. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, Mason], a member of the Dies com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in consid- 
eration of the resolution that is before 
the House, a resolution to continue for 
another year the so-called Dies commit- 
tee, I wish to call the attention of the 
Members to the old and quite generally 
accepted maxim, “A man may be known 
by the company he keeps.” As a corol- 
lary to that well-known maxim I offer 
the following: “A man may be known by 
the enemies he makes,” and its converse, 
“A man may be known by the friends he 
makes.” 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no better way 
in which to appraise the work of the Dies 
committee than to look into the char- 
acter of its friends and its enemies. A 
colorless and ineffectual person may have 
no enemies and very few fast friends. 
Whatever else may be said of the Dies 
committee, it must be recognized by 
all that our committee has stanch 
friends—countless in their number—and 
also desperate enemies—not so numer- 
ous, but qualitatively very significant. 

I doubt if any committee of the United 
States Congress has ever been so hyster- 
ically attacked as the Dies committee, 
and I also doubt if ever any committee 
has been so wholeheartedly defended as 
the Dies committee. 

Our committee has files of the Weckruf, 
newspaper of the German-American 
Bund, which contain scores of the most 
vicious articles against the Dies commit- 
tee. Speaking for myself and, Iam sure, 
for the rest of the members of our com- 
mittee, I say that we are proud of the 
enmity of the German-American Bund. 
I consider that richly merited enmity a 
badge of honor. 

Another example is the case of one Ed- 
ward James Smythe. Smythe has been 
one of the crew of pro-Nazis operating 
under the guise of patriotism. Our com- 
mittee seized Smythe’s complete files 2 
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years ago. Among his letters, there was 
one in which he solicited funds from the 
German Consulate in New York. In an- 
other letter which he wrote to the fore- 
most Nazi propagandist in Germany, Herr 
H. R. Hoffman, Smythe expressed his bit- 
ter hatred of the Dies committee in the 
following language: “I went before the 
un-American Dies committee August 1. 
This rat,” meaning Dies, “double-crossed 
the American people and sold out to the 
enemy.” It is significant that both Ed- 
ward James Smythe and Adam Lapin, 
newspaperman for the Communist Party 
in Washington, call our committee the 
un-American Dies committee. Judged 
by the standards of the Nazis and the 
Communists, our committee is worse than 
a failure; it is a positive menace. 

Mr. Speaker, I could discuss in great 
detail the facts concerning our commit- 
tee’s numerous enemies, but that would 
take more time than I have at my dis- 
posal. I can only remind the House 
that three of the largest and most in- 
fluential Communist-dominated organi- 
zations in this country have sent briefs 
containing scurrilous attacks, replete 
with misstatements of fact, to the Mem- 
bers of this House urging the discontin- 
uance of our committee. These organi- 
zations are the National Lawyers Guild, 
the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties, and the International 
Labor Defense. Adolph Berle, Assistant 
Secretary of State, resigned from the 
National Lawyers Guild 2 years ago, 
declaring publicly that he had found that 
the guild was completely dominated by 
Communists. The International Labor 
Defense and the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties are composed al- 
most exclusively of Communists and 
Communist fellow travelers. 

At this point I want to list some of 
the enemies of whose hostility we are 
proud; and also some of the friends of 
whom we are even more proud. I shall 
name only a few in each category, but 
enough to give you a clear picture. 

Our enemies: 

Fritz Kuhn and the German-American 
Bund, a Nazi organization. 

The Silver Legion of America, the 
Pelley outfit. 

The Kyffhauserbund, another Nazi or- 
ganization. 

National Workers’ League, a Nazi anti- 
Jewish group. 

Knights of the White Camellia, George 
Deatherage’s old outfit—a Fascist group. 

The Communist Party and its many 
front organizations. 

National Lawyers Guild, controlled by 
Communists. 

International Labor Defense, also con- 
trolled by Communists. 

International Workers Order, con- 
trolled by Communists. 

National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties, another Communist outfit. 

Our friends: 

The American Legion. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Disabled War Veterans of America. 

Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Sons of the American Revolution. 

Knights of Columbus. 

The Catholic Churches of America. 
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i Federation of Women’s Clubs of Amer- 
ca. 
vapid etait and Protective Order of 


Junior Order of American Mechanics. 

The American Federation of Labor. 

One hundred and twenty-nine million 
Americans out of the one hundred and 
thirty million the census figures show. 

Mr. Speaker, these lists of friends and 
enemies of the Dies committee tell the 
whole story in a nutshell—more elo- 
quently than any words I can use. Truly, 
a man may be known by the enemies he 
makes and also by the friends he makes. 
I believe the stand of these various or- 
ganizations on the Dies committee calls 
for the continuance of the committee’s 
labors in the interest of Americanism 
and national defense. I also feel sure 
that 95 percent of the membership of this 
House believes the record of the com- 
mittee warrants its continuance and will 
so vote. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. MASON. Mr Speaker the com- 
mittee has been accused of making mis- 
takes. Truly, the committee has made 
mistakes. What Member of this. House 
has not made mistakes? What commit- 
tee of this House has not made mistakes? 
Because it has made mistakes, they seek 
to have the committee killed. If that is 
the purpose, perhaps the committee that 
brought in the pension bill should be 
killed off, too, and many other commit- 
tees of this House that have made mis- 
takes. But, Mr. Speaker, if you strike 
a balance, putting the mistakes on one 
ide as the liabilities of the committee 
and the achievements of the committee 
on the other side as the credits of the 
committee, striking a balance, the bal- 
ance will be found on the right side. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. COFFEE]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Will the gentle- 
man yield? ; 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentleman 
from Ilhnois [Mr. Mason] has stated that 
the committee is going to be judged by 
the friends it keeps and the friends it 
has. I point to an article in the Daily 


Oklahoman of February 25, 1942, where-" 


in it is reported that the Ku Klux Klan 
endorses the Dies commiftee. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I am 
going to get to that. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the first time 
the Dies committee has come before this 
honorable assemblage for ratification 
and continuation. The House is in a 
more or less jovial humor today and I 
hope we will continue to maintain our 
good humor. I hope that we will not 
chase the smile off the face of the genial 
and brilliant gentleman from Texas, the 
chairman of this committee, with whom 
I exchanged the most pleasant colloquy 
the other day. 

Mr THOMAS of New Jersey. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 
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Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. I also 
hope that we will not remove the smile 
from the genial gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. ELIOT]. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. That is 
fine. I will incorporate that remark in 
my statement because what I have to 
say refers to all, both proponents and 
opponents, 

Personally for the membership of the 
Dies committee I entertain profound af- 
fection and deep respect. For each in- 
dividual member of that committee I 
have a very warm feeling in my heart. 
My attitude does not spring from a per- 
sonal difference. My conviction is one 
founded on principle and objective con- 
clusions. 

Iam reminded of what was said in the 
ancient Roman days: “Ave, Imperator, 
morituri te salutamus.” “Hail, Caesar, 
we who are about to die salute thee.” 

We who are opponents of the continu- 
ation of the Dies committee recognize 
all too well that we will be overwhelm- 
ingly defeated in this fight, but we are 
going to make the fight because we be- 
lieve deeply in the fundamentals for 
which we stand. 

The gentleman from Illinois said that 
we should judge the committee by the 
friends it has made and by the character 
of its enemies. He has referred to Fritz 
Kuhn, of the German-American Bund, 
as being an opponent of the Dies com- 
mittee. The gentleman referred to Mr. 
William Pelley, of the Silver Shirts, as 
being an opponent of the Dies commit- 
tee. He has referred to Mr. Deatherage 
and his Knights of the White Camellia as 
being opponents of the Dies committee. 
These are among the leading Fascists in 
the United States. The fact of the mat- 
ter is all three of these gentlemen have 
warmly endorsed the Dies committee and 
have urged its continuation. Mr. Death- 
erage’ Stated in three different news- 
papers that he warmly supported the 
work of the Dies committee. 

What did Mr. Pelley say? Mr. Pelley, 
in his publication Liberation of November 
23, 1939, said: 

As soon as Pelley learned that Dres had been 
voted his committee, he—Pelley—wanted 
to know at once whether his Silver Shirts 
faced a repetition of the Dickstein crack- 
down of 1934. To ascertain this, Pelley dis- 
patched a trusted representative to interview 
Dies, and that Dres had declared, “I am not 
interested in Pelley. On the whole, I con- 
sider that he’s done a good job”—referring 
to the La Follette exposé. 


Fritz Kuhn, leader of the German- 
American Bund, in an interview in the 
New York World-Telegram, December 8, 
1939, paid his respects to the Dies com- 
mittee and said: 

I am in favor of it—the Dies committee— 
to be appointed again, and I wish them to 
get more money. 


The following is from William Pelley, 
head of the Silver Shirts: 

I founded the Silver Legion in 1933 to 
propagandize exactly the same principles that 
Mr. Dres and his committee are engaged in 
prosecuting right now; in other words, an- 
tagonism to subversive influences in the 
United States. 


That is on page 7208 of the Dies hear- 
ings. 
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Fritz Kuhn, now in the penitentiary, 
warmly approved the Dies committee 
and urged its continuation. If you are 
going to judge the committee by the 
standards and criterions set up by the 
gentleman from Illinois, I submit that 
the support of the three leading Fascists 
in the United States is not any great 
recommendation. 

We come to the question of who sup- 
ports the Dies committee and who op- 
poses it. We should not draw any in- 
vidious distinctions as between honest, 
honorable, and patriotic citizens who dis- 
agree as to the merits or demerits of 
the Dies committee. 

William Dudley Pelley, of the Silver 
Shirts, testified before the Dies commit- 
tee itself, as follows: 

1 subscribe so completely * * with 
the work which has been done by the Dies 
committee—and I have expressed it outside 
in publications—that if its work continues 
and goes on the Silver Shirt Legion stops. 
We have no more use for it. * * * 

Mr. THOMAS. Do I understand you to say 
that if the Dies committee continues with 
its investigations the Silver Legion will im- 
mediately fold up? 

Mr. PELLEY. I would say yes, with my bless- 
ing If the Dies committee will go ahead 

Mr. THomas. That answers the question. 
(Hearings, vol. 12, p. 7527, Feb. 8, 1940.) 


The Silver Legion has folded up. 

The pattern of leniency toward the 
Fascists has remained unvaried through- 
out the existence of the Dies committee. 

From the testimony of William Dudley 
Pelley, head of the Silver Shirts, before 
the Dies committee on February 7, 1940: 

I founded the Silver Legion in 1933 
* + * to propagandize exactly the same 
principles that Mr Dres and this committee 
are engaged in prosecuting right now—in 
other words, antagonism to subversive influ- 
ence in the United States (p. 7208 of the 
hearings). 


In the course of the hearings a portion 
of Mr. Pelley’s propaganda was read to 
him, as follows: 

We leaders are risking our lives to write a 
new page in American history. We do not 
propose to see America made the rag bag 
and wastebasket for an element that Hitler 
is controlling in Germany. 


After reading this extract, Mr. Pelley 
was asked: 


What is your comment on that? 


Mr. Pelley replied: 


Isn't that exactly what the Dies committee 
is doing? (p. 7236). 


This approval of the Dies committee 
was stated by a man who under oath 
testified freely that he approved “the 
work of Hitler” and “his manner of con- 
trolling Germany.” 

Many patriotic citizens support the 
Dies committee, as has been brought out. 
On the other hand, equally patriotic citi- 
pos bitterly condemn the Dies commit- 

ee. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I regret that although we were 
promised by the Rules Committee 3 hours 
of discussion, it has now been cut down to 
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1 hour; and the time is not sufficient to 
afford us an opportunity to debate thé 
merits of the resolution 

I have here a few editorials from lead- 
ing newspapers of the United States op- 
posed to the Dies committee. One of 
them is PM, a New York daily newspaper; 
one is from the New Republic; another is 
from the Nation; another is Time maga- 
zine; another is Newsweek; another is the 
Springfield Republican; another is from 
the In Fact. Another is from the Galves- 
ton News; another is by Ernest K. Lind- 
ley, a leading nationally known columnist. 

I have here a list of 500 of the leading 
intellectuals, writers, and thinkers in the 
United States, petitioning this Congress 
to disband the Dies committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may revise and extend my remarks 
and refer briefly to some of these edi- 
atals, by quoting herein excerpts there- 


om. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 ad- 
ditional minute to the gentleman from 
Washington, if he so desires. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I thank 
the gentleman very much. 

I have not time now to read any excerpts 
from these editorials other than to re- 
mind you that there are plenty of maga- 
zines and newspapers in this country 
that take the view that the Dies commit- 
tee, having already expended $385,000, 
and not having exposed clearly as a fas- 
cist Mr. George Sylvester Viereck, not 
having found out about Laura Ingalls, not 
having pitilessly exposed the Christian 
Front in New York, not having found out 
about the numerous German spies who 
have been apprehended by the F. B. I. 
and are now being prosecuted, has already 
forfeited its right to continuation. I shall 
attach some pertinent editorial expres- 
sions. It seems to me that we now have 
agencies within the Federal Government 
empowered to carry on the work of ex- 
posing un-American activities, agencies 
which will do it in a legal and ethical way, 
carrying out the principles of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association as set forth in its 
legal ethics code, according to the ac- 
cused the right to a hearing and per- 
mitting him to be present and to be 
represented by counsel. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal secret service, 
the Army and Navy Intelligence, the 
F. B. I., the Department of Justice, are 
equipped to perform completely and effi- 
ciently the exposure of subversive activi- 
ties in a way which will bring to justice 
those culprits guilty of undermining our 
form of government. They are perform- 
ing assiduously every day, without fan- 
fare, without newspaper notoriety, but 
with results which are very apparent to 
the casual researcher. 

I am no defender of communism, nor 
of the Communist Party. I am not ap- 
pearing in the role of critic of the Dies 
committee motivated by any sympathy 
by, or affiliction with the Communist 
Party. Lke Wendell Willkie and the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, I concede it to be 
my high patriotic duty to resist legisla- 
tion insuring the continuation of this 
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committee. I want no committee to be 
permitted to function whose activities 
so palpably menace the good relationship 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

The other day Radio Berlin broad- 
cast a jibe at the United States, as 
it is wont to do daily, but this time it 
directed its special attention to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. The German an- 
nouncer broadcast in English that Herr 
Dies must have been embarrassed if not 
humiliated, because Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur had sent a cablegram of friendly 
greeting to Joseph Stalin, Dictator of 
Russia, complimenting the Russian Army 
for having achieved the greatest military 
upset and victory and all-round army 
accomplishment in recorded history. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur freely employed 
superlatives in lauding the intrepidity 
and tenacity of the Russian Army in their 
engagements with the Nazi invaders. 
The German broadcaster thus called at- 
tention to the Dies committee’s frequent 
sneers at the Soviet Union and the many 
remarks made by the chairman of that 
committee on public platforms through- 
out the country reflecting upon the 
U. S. S. R. at a time so critical to the 
destiny of the United States. We can’t 
afford to offend the Soviet Union, much 
as we may disagree with its philosophy 
of government. This is no time for any 
official committee of Congress to be toss- 
ing brickbats at our Allies. We should, 
on the other hand, be following the in- 
spiring example of that military genius 
in the far Philippines who has demon- 
strated his right to respect and admira- 
tion—the incomparable Doug Mac- 
Arthur, the exploits of whose leadership 
and whose army have thrilled all patriotic 
Americans to the very core of their being. 
We have reason to know that Russian 
officials are offended by the i-.discrimi- 
nate reflections upon the Soviet Govern- 
ment made by the irrepressible gentle- 
man from Texas, the chairman of the 
committee under discussion today. Re- 
cently, the gentleman offered two amend- 
ments to a bill affecting citizenship 
rights in the House of Representatives. 
These amendments were overwhelmingly 
defeated. The erudite chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Hatton Summers], in 
opposing his colleague’s amendments, 
gravely deplored any action which the 
House might take which might jeopar- 
dize the cordial relations between the 
United States and Russia. 

Whether we like it or not, Russia is the 
one country in the world today which is 
making a decisive military stand and ac- 
complishing effective results against the 
Nazi hordes. We need her fighting with 
us side by side. We should render her 
honor for her sacrifices. The State De- 
partment should have intervened in this 
matter of continuing the Dies committee, 
and should have pointed out to the Mem- 
bers how the very security and future of 
our country is threatened by an unfavor- 
able reaction at the hands of the Soviet 
Union. Is it not possible for this House 
to recall that we are engaged in a war 
against Japan, against Italy, and against 
Germany, and that our most potent ally, 
our most tireless and yet sensitive co- 
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belligerent, is Soviet Russia? Great God, 
gentlemen, we are dealing with dynamite 
today. This is no time for maudlin 
sentiment and paying homage to old 
shibboleths. This is reality—grim, stark, 
blazing reality. We are faced by condi- 
tions, not theories. It is unfortunate 
that those in charge of our foreign rela- 
tions, and those Army and Navy officers 
who have made joint war plans with 
Russian high army and navy officers, were 
not sought out and their opinion solicited 
in connection with this situation. 

Here are some pertinent editorial ex- 
pressions which should be of interest to 
the House in connection with the con- 
tinuation of the Dies committee. 

St. Louis Post Dispatch: 

THAT MAN AGAIN. 


If Martin Dres, the voter-repudiated Texas 
politician, has his way about it, he is going 
to break the record of the nine-lived cat. 
He wants another $100,000 to finance another 
year of peeking under the bed, and the House 
Rules Committee has sent the request to 
the floor. 

Apparently in an effort to give it a touch of 
wartime justification, Dres has disclosed that 
the President and the State Department pre- 
vented him from holding public hearings last 
year regarding Jap subversive activities. In 
other words, we suppose that, if it hadn't 
been for President Roosevelt, Secretary Hull 
and also the Attorney General, MARTIN Dies 
would have prevented Pearl Harbor. 

That is a lot of claptrap. At that time, we 
were striving to maintain peaceful relations 
with Tokyo, and Jap-baiting would have been 
no help. Why did not Dres hold secret hear- 
ings, or, better still. whisper a word or two 
into Edgar Hoover's ear, or to the Army and 
Navy intelligence staffs? 

Dies has been operating for a long time 
now by virtue of a statute which authorizes 
Congress to conduct investigations with a 
view to the enactment of legislation. The 
country has yet to hear a meritorious sug- 
gestion of that nature from his committee. 
As a matter of fact, he has turned it into a 
one-man show which has stimulated the sort 
of prejudices which, unfortunately, have a 
cash value on some lecture platforms. He 
has gone Mrs. Dilling and her redbacked 
book one better. 

The United States needs to be vigilant. If 
some of us did not fully realize that before 
Pearl Harbor, we certainly do now. But what 
can Dries contribute to national vigilance? 
His show has gone on long enough. It has 
degenerated into something little better than 
a personal racket. It's time to call a halt. 

For $100,000, we can buy three medium 
tanks. 


The Herald, of Spartanburg, S. C.: 
DIES WANTS MORE MONEY 


Representative Dres, chairman of the con- 
gressional committee investigating un-Amer- 
ican activities, has asked for an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 to enable a thorough investi- 
gation of the activities of the Ku Klux Klan 
in every State. The request was made after 
Mr. Dres had a conference with the imperial 
wizard of the Klan. The meeting was behind 
closed doors, and Mr. Dres said. the Ku Klux 
Klan potentate had promised cooperation 
with the committee. 

Why the imperial wizard should ask this 
investigation is not known. Why the Gov- 
ernment should appropriate $100,000 to pro- 
long the life of the Dies committee that it 
may make the investigation is not to be 
understood. 

Mr. Dies likes the spotlight. He has spent 
much public money to air his personal views 
on the dangers to the Nation. He may have 
done some good. We cannot say that he has 
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not. But if the Congress desires to get some- 
where with appropriations for investigating 
un-American activities, we believe the Amer- 
ican people would like to see the money 
turned over to the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. Let Hoover do the trick, and forget 
Representative Dries. 


Kenneth G. Crawford, in the news- 
paper PM, New York City: 

3 BREAK IT UP, BOYS 

All the people of the United States of 
America—and particularly those who will be 
eligible to vote in the forthcoming congres- 
sional elections—should read two recent is- 
sues of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (March 4 
and March 6). 

These two issues record what happened to 
Tom ELior, a new Member from Massachu- 
setts, when he undertook to hold Chairman 
Martin Dies, of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, responsible for some 
misrepresentations of fact about the commit- 
tee’s work and to expose the committee's 
recent Yellow Paper as the fraud it is. 

On the earlier occasion the House cheered 
a speech in which Dies was so corny that 
any group of bright sixth-grade boys and 
girls would have laughed at him On the 
second occasion the House deliberately 
gagged ELIOT by adjourning in the midst of 
an address in which he proposed to show up 
the Yellow Paper hoax. 

Most Americans will be baffled by the two 
incidents as set forth in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Why was Error put on the spot by 
the House, made the butt of slurs and repri- 
mands, when Dis was the Member whose 
statements wouldn't stand examination? 
Why was Error gagged and not Dies? Why 
is our Congress no longer a forum in which 
free speech is upheld? What goes on here 
anyway? 

All these questions can best be answered, 
perhaps, by another incident that the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp does not mention, Rep- 
resentative JOHN RANKIN’s secretary acci- 
dentally sent to the Public Printer a letter 
addressed to the public schools of Mississippi, 
in which Ranxin offered to provide every 
school with an autographed photograph of 
himself suitable for framing. The letter was 
deleted from the RECORD to save RANKIN em- 
barrassment. 

Dies and RANKIN are both old-timers in 
the House. They are both pretty average 
fellows with rather vulnerable records. 
Neither one, in all probability, could get 
another job as good as his present one if 
beaten for re-election. Lots of other Mem- 
bers of the House are in the same boat. So 
they stick together, protect each other, pro- 
mote each other. When a newcomer like 
Error undertakes to show them up, they gag 
him. 

Free speech is nice, but it is not to be 
tolerated if its going to hurt one of the boys, 
particularly one of the boys who, like Digs, 
has for several years been making good in 
the newspaper headlines. Sure his stuff is 
a little phony So what? He's shown up 
some Communists, hasn't he? What if a 
few innocent people—outside the club—have 
been hurt? He's made life miserable occa- 
sionally for the big fellow in the White House, 
hasn't he? Isn't it good in uncertain times 
like. these to divert public attention from 
Congress by keeping the White House under 
fire? 

That is the attitude of many, perhaps most, 
Congressmen toward MARTIN Ds. It is the 
attitude which assures renewal of the com- 
mittee. It is the attitude which will persist, 
unless the voters decide to say at the polls 
this year: 

“Break it up, boys. We want a wartime 
Congress, not a peacetime, mutual-aid dema- 


gogues’ club.” 
EENNETH G. CRAWFORD. 
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Time magazine: 
DIES IRATE 


Should the Dies committee be continued? 
That annual question was up again before 
the House. The answer would be “yes”; 
Martin Dries would perhaps get another 
swatch of money, perhaps another $100,000/ 
In the meantime he had some bad moments. 

Many a House committee witness testified 
on the un-Americanism of Drs’ study of 
un-Americanism. One well-noted point: In 
Axis propaganda broadcasts, according to 
Federal Communications Commission listen- 
ers, MARTIN Dires was one of the most-praised 
of all Americans 

Red-faced, MARTIN Dies demanded an ex- 
planation. Federal Communication Commis- 
sion’s Chairman Fly, a favorite Dies target, 
replied: 

“Representative Dies received as many fa- 
vorable references in Axis propaganda to this 
country as any living American public figure. 
His opinions were quoted by the Axis without 
criticism at any time. The remarkable thing 
is that Congressman Dres should be presented 
to Americans by Nazi and Fascist propagan- 
dists as an authority whose opinions should 
be heeded.” 

Scarcely had this deft needle slipped in 
when up rose Massachusetts’ young THomas 
H. Error to deliver the sharpest attack on 
Dies the House ever heard. 

“|The committee has] all too often acted 
irresponsibly * * * Rash and reckless in 
a time of national danger. * * * The 
Dies committee’s definition of ‘subversive’ is 
so fantastic as to defy belief. A vote against 
the Dies committee is a vote for responsible 
government.” 

As evidence, young Tom Error cited chapter 
and verse from a new Dies dossier of “sub- 
versive” Government employees. On the List, 
said ELIOT, were: 

An employee who endorsed the National 
Youth Administration (also endorsed by War- 
den Lewis E Lawes and a member of the 
Dies committee) . 

One Mary Johnson—because a different 
Mary Johnson drew a picture for a Com- 
munist paper in 1936. 

One George Saunders; a Roman Catholic 
from San Francisco, listed by Dries as a 
Communist of Pittsburgh. 

An employee who once signed a petition 
against the Dies committee. 


Gazette, of York, Pa.: 
NOT ANOTHER CENT FOR DIES 


Martin Dres will soon be asking the House 


of Representatives for more money with 
which to continue investigating un-American 
activities, That is the purpose for which his 
committee was created and for which money 
has been appropriated by the House. What 
has actually happened, however, is very dif- 
ferent. . 

Mr. Dres has followed the fascist line from 
the very moment his investigations started. 
It has beome so typical that it is surprising 
that he has been allowed to get away with 
it for so long. The technique is to make 
conversation about running down Nazi and 
Fascist subversive influences and actually put 
all the effort into investigating Communists 
and Communism in the process whereof at- 
tempt is made to smear every liberal of how- 
ever mild opinion with the stick of Com- 
munism. 

Diss’ investigations have been almost com- 
pletely ineffectual so far as tracking down 
the real enemies of the Nation are concerned. 
Fascist organizations have surely been han- 
dled lightly by him and his agents, while 
witch hunts have been engaged in to dis- 
credit every liberal movement Dres ever heard 
of. It has only been a few days ago, for 


He has already spent $385,000 since 1938. 
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instance, that he attempted to discredit Leon 
Henderson, Price Control Administrator, by 
associating him with the Technocracy moye- 
ment which had quite a vogue during the 
early days of the depression. Certainly Mr. 
Dies was only showing his ignorance in mak- 
ing this charge. Even though Mr. Henderson 
had been as close to the movement as DIEs 
asserted, which he was not, it would be no 
reflection upon him. Every thinking man 
was interested in any proposal to better eco- 
nomic conditions and to alleviate the con- 
sequences of the depression which was 80 
seriously affecting our body politic. Tech- 
nocracy was one of the ideas suggested as a 
way to bring back prosperity. It received the 
attention of a great many persons sincerely 
interested in improving conditions. They 
studied it for what it might be worth. It was 
found lacking and we have heard little of 
it for some years. 

When Dres attacked Henderson, who is a 
sincere and hard-working patriot, for having 
investigated technocracy, he was once again 
attempting to besmirch a liberal merely be- 
cause he is a liberal and for no other purpose. 
And he was so attacking Henderson because 
he, Dies, is a Fascist and is using the methods 
of that kind of people in an effort to dis- 
credit liberalism in general. 

If we were in the least jealous of our 
democracy and of our American way of life, 
we would rise up in arms against Dies and 
his witch hunts and we would make our 
opposition to him so vocal that the House of 
Representatives of our Congress would refuse 
to appropriate one more cent to enable him 
to continue his un-American activities. For 
that is just exactly what they are so far as 
the general average is concerned. 

MARTIN Dries has long ago forfeited any 
right that he might have had to conduct 
such investigations as the committee headed 
by him has been proposing to conduct these 
many years. What with his attempted be- 
smirching of Governor, now Supreme Court 
Justice, Murphy, Leon Henderson, and many 
other sincere patriots whose only offense was 
to attempt to make their country a better 
place in which for all of us to live, he has 
definitely ranged himself with the Fascist 
elements of the country who in their hearts 
hate democracy and are forever conniving to 
undermine and destroy it. 

Not one cent for more witch hunting should 
be the answer to Dies. Not one cent to fur- 
ther the interests of the Fascists by drawing 
red herrings across the trail and attempting 
to discredit good Americans who really believe 
in the democratic way and are willing to do 
what they can to make this a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, in fact as well as in theory. After 
all, we are fighting fascism abroad. It is 
ridiculous that we should permit Martin . 
Dries, one of our outstanding American Fas- 
cists, to conduct investigations which in- 
evitably result in attempts to cast discredit 
upon liberalism by insinuation that it is com- 
munistic, which in truth it most decidedly 
is not. 


Herald, of Cheyenne, Wyo.: 
IT’S RESPECTABLE NOW 


Martin Dres’ investigation of anti-Ameri- 
can activities blew up in his face because 
Germany’s invasion of Russia stole his trump 
card, without which he could not make a bid 
for lasting fame as an eradicator of subver- 
sive elements. He was all set to make public 
a list of defense officials who had invested in 
Russian bonds. As matters now stand, it is 
perfectly O. K. for a lease-lender to have faith 
in a foreign country to which he is helping 
ship war matériel in accordance with White 
House policy. In fact, it is downright re- 
spectable. 

It is known that the Texas representative 
would love to kiss and make up with the 
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President. He would like to ditch his House 
probe, even though he did an excellent job 
beating the bushes and flushing “pinks.” The 
international picture is shifting too rapidly 
for any committee, in an administration- 
controlied Congress, to analyze in detail the 
tie-ups between Government employees and 
subversive alfen creeds. 

Dries had the naive idea that it would be a 
valuable contribution to Americanism to in- 
form the public which of its officials were 
investing in the securities of a country which 
officially was financing and directing at- 
tempts to destroy our way of life. He ob- 
tained from an internationally famous New 
York bank the list of persons receiving Soviet 
dividend checks, and compared it with the 
roster of persons living off the taxpayers. 
The number and prominence of names which 
appeared on both lists was astounding at 
the time. Now it is not. 


Evening Post of New York City: 


Representative Diss’ uewest “exposé” seems 
insubstantial. He is outraged because re- 
porters for the Dally Worker have visited 
Army camps and the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. The menace, as Dres puts it, has two 
prongs: (1) Daily Worker reporters are likely 
to popularize communism in our armed serv- 
ices; (2) Daily Worker reporters are likely to 
pick up military secrets for transmission to 
Moscow. 

Mr. Dres is an investigator. The Diarist, 
who merely messes around with words, feels 
bashful about challenging the Representa- 
tive’s thesis. Yet we doubt that the Daily 
Worker reporters, in a few hours’ time, wil 
succeed in subverting the Army. Daily Work- 
er reporters presumably print their best argu- 
ments in the Worker Unless the Com- 
munists have been holding back on us, they 
just haven’t a sales talk good enough to 
capture Fort Dix. 

And we suspect that those military secrets 
lying around in the open aren't worth col- 
lecting. Moscow must know a good deal 
about our equipment; if it doesn't. Mr. Harri- 
man’s trip was a waste of time. He was sup- 

to tell Russia just what she, as our 
quasi-ally, could expect in the way of Amer- 
ican-made matériel 

Hasn't it been rather long since Represen- 
tative Dres turned up evidence of Axis-in- 
spired subversive activities? Since Russia 
switched over, and subversion is no longer 
the party line, German, Japanese, French, 
and Spanish influences have been the real 
concern. What has the committee got, for 
example, on the Spanish Falange. 


Springfield, Mass., Republican: 
DIES COMMITTEE’S RECORD AND FUTURE 


The Dies committee of the National House 
has been functioning since 1938, and Chair- 
man Dres now seeks to have the House re- 
new its life for another year. The American 
Civil Liberties Union points out that “not 
a single piece of legislation has resulted 
from the investigations.” 

While new laws may not be a complete 
test of the committee's usefulness, the ab- 
sence of any legislation on the statute books 
to be credited to the Dies Committee's per- 
sistent investigations indicates that the com- 
mittee does not enjoy the confidence of Con- 
gress. If this inference is justified, why 
should the committee get further authority 
to run an inquisition? Congressional in- 
vestigations are held for the purpose of ob- 
taining information that would aid the legis- 
lators in framing new statutes. 

Now that war has come the job of run- 
ning down subversive activities and exposing 
disloyalists is in the special field of the 
Department of Justice and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, which are adequately 
equipped for the work. While the Dies com- 
mittee can only smear, the Department of 
Justice can prosecute; and a prosecution at 
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least gives the accused a chance for defense 
before a judge and jury. Many of the Dies 
committee, including its chairman, have an 
obsession against liberals. One of the 
members, a Mississippi Congressman, is now 
quoted as saying that any person who loves 
his country could well afford to submerge 
so-called civil liberties until the war is over. 
That attitude is not the attitude of the ad- 
ministration as defined by Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle. So-called civil liberties, he has 
declared, are still to be safeguarded. 

The Dies committee should be submerged 
rather than civil liberties, so-called. In any 
case, the committee’s continuance cannot 
contribute to the winning of the war so much 
as to continued publicity for Chairman Dis. 


News and Observer, of Raleigh, N. C.: 
DIES AT IT AGAIN 

Representative Martin Dres, of Texas, is at 
it again. The war has changed the view- 
point of many people, but not that of Mar- 
TIN Dies. He can still find no better use for 
his time than to devote it to baiting Reds, 
real and imaginary. 

When the House of Representatives had 
before it the bill which would expand the 
present law requiring registration with the 
Secretary of State by agents in the United 
States of foreign principals, three Dies 
amendments aimed at Communists and Ger- 
man Bundists were adopted. 

The Senate refused to accept the amend- 
ments and the entire Judiciary Committee 
of the House recommended that they be 
stricken out. After appeals from its leaders 
that this is no time to go out of the way to 
antagonize Russia, the House on last Wednes- 
day threw the amendments out of the bill 
by a vote of 228 to 40. But while an over- 
whelming majority of the House refused to 
follow Dres in this instance, it is significant 
that his demand for a roll call vote was 
denied, although the concurrence of only 
one-fifth of those present was necessary to 
secure roll call. 

Sooner or later the House will have to go 
on record concerning Dres. The sooner the 
better. The earliest opportuni will come 
when Dres next makes his periodic request 
for an extension of life and further appro- 
priation for his Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

The request should be denied. There are 
diffc-ing opinions as to the value of the ac- 
tivities of the Dies committee before the 
war but there should be general agreement 
on the proposition that such matters should 
be entrusted in times like these to some one 
possessing more poise anc better judgment 
than Dres has demonstrated. All energies 
should now be directed to fighting Crrmans 
and Japsnese rather than to keeping alive 
old quarrels with Russia, which is now 
making the most effective fight against 
Germany. 


Christian Science Monitor, of Boston, 
Mass.: 


GIVE IT TO THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF 
INVESTIGATION 


There are a number of better ways of 
spending $100,000 than by renewing the ap- 
propriation asked in the House of Represent- 
atives for continuance of the Dies commit- 
tee. 


This committee occasionally in the past has 
served a useful purpose. But its methods 
have not always been those to inspire con- 
fidence. Its investigators, on the basis of 
loose generalization, have blackened the rep- 
utation of many who were given little 
chance to defend themselves; in recent weeks 
the outgivings of the committee have over- 
lapped the functions of other Federal in- 
vestigatory agencies. 

A potentially valuable job might be done 
in exposing the present sources and channels 
of pro-Axis propaganda in the United States. 
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Another and distinctly important job is 
being done by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation in rounding up enemy aliens and 
plotters on specific evidence. 

To the first of these jobs the Dies com- 
mittee already has made some contribution. 
Testimony of George E. Deatherage before 
the ꝛommittee furnished part of the basis 
on which this former leader of the Knights 
of the White Camellia has been excluded 
from work for the United States Navy Depart- 
ment. But the evident reluctance with 
which Mr. Dres and his committee went into 
the activities of the various American Fas- 
cist groups after a long preoccupation with 
the Communists and their fellow travelers 
has been followed by weeks of talk without 
action since the Axis Nations became de- 
clared enemies of the United States. 

In fact, during the very months when the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation needed its 
every man to protect the Nation against 
sabotage and conspiracy, a number of its 
agents have had to be detailed to the investi- 
gation of a long list of citizens placed under 
suspicion by the Dies committee because 
they belonged to organizations which in some 
instances included also such outstanding 
Americans as former Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, William Allen White, and 
Carter Glass. 

If the immediate task is to protect Amer- 
ica from saboteurs and other enemy agents, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation is the 
agency for that job. The need for this pur- 
pose is not hearsay testimony or promises 
of sensational disclosures that may tip off 
the quarry. The need is for actual evidence 
presented to grand juries without pub'icity 
until there are indictments and arrests. 
The $100,000 for the Dies committee is an 
item that could very well be saved or trans- 
ferred to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


The following is an editorial from the 
Building Trades Union Press, American 
Federation of Labor, New York City, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942, on the Dies committee: 

WHY IS DIES EASY ON FASCISTS? 


If appeasers and Nazi agents are to be 
tracked down and exposed it will be in spite 
of Representative MARTIN DIES 

George Deatherage, head of the Fascist 
Knights of the White Camellia, ha: finally 
been driven off an important job on a $25,- 
000,000 naval construction project, deemed 
vital to our defense. How he smuggled his 
way into this vital post is still unknown. 

Yet Dies knew about Deatherage way back 
in September 1939, when he promised, in a 
radio address, to investigate this Fascist. Of 
course, he never did. 

A number of other isolationist Congress- 
men, including Representative FisH and Sen- 
ators Nye and CLARK. have been linked with 
Nazi propagandist George S. Viereck, who is 
on trial for failing to register as a foreign 
agent. 

Yet Dres knew about Viereck's activities 
in August 1938, when he promised to inves- 
tigate the Nazi propagandist. Diss not orly 
failed to expose Viereck, but even let him go 
off to Europe on a trip. 

More to the point would be an investiga- 
tion of Des himself. Let him tell why he 
appeared on the same public platform with 
Nazi Fritz Kuhn, and was on friendly terms 
with American Fascists; why he failed to ex- 
pose Deatherage and Viereck; or why he per- 
sistently attacked administration and labor 
leaders. 


The following is an editorial from the 
Hartford (Conn.) Daily Courant, March 
6, 1942, on the Dies committee: 


ANOTHER DIES “SENSATION” 


It has been the custom for MARTIN Dies, 
chairman of the House committee investi- 
gating un-American activities, to go into 
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spectacular action shortly before Congress 
votes on continuing the inquiry, and this 
year brings no exception to the rule. He is 
seeking $100,000 to extend the life of his 
committee, and, to emphasize the value of 
its work, he is once again dealing in sensa- 
tional discoveries. 

For instance, the committee report just 
issued relating to Japanese under-cover activ- 
ities in the United States makes the startling 
point that Mr. Dies and his associates wanted 
to hold hearings last fall to expose enemy 
espionage, but neither President Roosevelt, 
Secretary Hull, nor the Department of Jus- 
tice would consider such action. The heavy 
implication is, of course, that if Mr. Dres had 
been given free rein he would have cleaned 
up the spies and perhaps prevented the dis- 
aster at Pearl Harbor. 

That is so much headline “hooey.” What 
really occurred was that Mr. Dres was asked 
by the Department of Justice to turn over 
evidence of Japanese espionage to it, instead 
of holding noisy public hearings at a time 
when the State Department was endeavoring 
to maintain peaceful relations with Tokyo. 
On August 24, 1941, Mr. Dres informed the 
Attorney General's office that his “evidence” 
belonged to him, and that if the Department 
of Justice desired such knowledge it should 
use its own agents. 

This situation is a typical chapter in the 
history of the Dies committee. It is part of 
the bungling, self-publicity, and careless 
smearing that have not only embarrassed the 
administration but in some cases unhinged 
the defense against subversive elements by 
flushing suspicious coveys before the Depart- 
ment of Justice had evidence enough to arrest 
and indict. It is well to remember that the 
functions of the Dies committee are limited. 
It has no responsibility for enforcement of 
the law against traitorous and disloyal 
groups. It is a legislative board, not a sec- 
ond Federal Bureau of Investigation. The 
actual enforcement of the law remains with 
the Department of Justice. The obligation 
of the Dies committee is to keep Congress 
and the public informed as to activities that 
are inimical to the American system of gov- 
ernment and to sponsor any new legislation 
that may be needed in this field. 

In this instance, as in others in the past, 
it is apparent that the committee was seek- 
ing to move beyond its legislative task in the 
pursuit of sensational testimony. Because 
the administration was disinclined to track 
down. saboteurs through hearsay evidence or 
promises of earth-shaking disclosures, Mr. 
Dres would now have the public believe that 
his hot dope” was disregarded out of sheer 
professional jealousy. 

If this is to be the contribution of the 
Dies committee to internal vigilance, its use- 
fulness is clearly at an end. The $100,000 
could well be saved or added to the worth- 
while program of the Department of Justice. 


THE DIES COMMITTEE UPSETTING AND DEMORAL~ 
IZING TO CONSUMER ORGANIZATIONS 


We have spent and are now spending 
millions to get consumer cooperation in 
the drive for victory. The administra- 
tion is wooing the consumer and con- 
sumer groups, but the Dies committee has 
been chasing them with a big stick. 

The need for consumer cooperation was 
realized long before the outbreak of 
the war. When the National Defense 
Advisory Commission was set up a 
consumer’s division was immediately 
established in charge of a commissioner 
Early in 1941 the Consumer Division 
became associated with O. P. A. C. S— 
later O. P. A.— and the Commissioner in 
charge became Associate Administrator 
of O. P. A. C. S.— Defense, now Victory, 
the official bulletin of the Office for 
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Emergency Management, volume II, No. 
15, page 3. 

The policy of the defense authorities 
toward consumers was stated in an ad- 
dress on December 2, 1941, by Associate 
O. P. A. Administrator Elliott, in charge 
of the Consumer Division—the Division 
is now under the direct charge of O. P. A. 
Administrator Henderson: 

Seeing that consumers get the best value 
for their money is vital to defense, for any 
weakness, any waste, any improper use of our 
economic or material resources will, at some 
point of place or time, hinder the defense 
program. * * * 

The Consumer Division has a role impera- 
tive to the success of our national effort. 
+ + © Our land of plenty is insufficient 
to meet today’s need in the short time his- 
tory has allotted us. We don't have surpluses. 
We do have scarcities. It is this 
urgent need to eliminate waste, to avoid 
the loss of economic energy, that has thrown 
the problems of the consumer into the very 
heart of the defense program. (Defense, Dec. 
9, 1941, vol. 2. No. 49, p. 13.) 


On November 12, 1941, the Associate 
O. P. A. Administrator said: 

The food we eat, the clothes we wear, the 
things we buy, the things we use, the dollars 
we spend, the pennies we save, all these are 
as much a part of defense as guns, tanks, and 
airplanes. Each one of America’s 132,000,000 
consumers holds it in his power to build 
defense by guarding these resources. (De- 
fense, Nov. 12, 1941, vol. 2, No. 45, p. 14.) 


The Dies attacks on the consumer 
movement have been widely reported and 
commented upon in the press. In the 
course of a special article in PM on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1941, it was reported that Mr. 
Dies had— 
told a Madison Square Garden gathering 
that it was un-American to support the child- 
labor amendment. It was Dies whose blun- 
derbuss shooting at un-American activities 
hit the consumer movement at the very time 
that Mr. Dies was playing footsie with Merwin 
K. Hart, the Fascist-bent economist. 


When the Dies report, castigating the 
consumer movement and some 17 con- 
sumer organizations by name, appeared 
in December of 1939, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch described it as a sorry attempt 
to injure an increasingly helpful work. 
THE DIES COMMITTEE’S POOR PROCEDURE THE 

CLINCHING ARGUMENT AGAINST CONTINUANCE 

IN WARTIME 


The Dies committee’s behavior has been 
bad, so bad that the act of continuing 
would alone be a serious blow to the demo- 
cratic ideals for which we are waging war. 
The following judgments of the work of 
the committee are chosen for their 
brevity from among the many which are 
available. Comment upon them is un- 
necessary. 

Three experienced Washington corre- 
spondents have written—Alan Michie, of 
Time, and Frank Rhylick, of the New 
York Post: 

The newspaper reports of the proceedings 
did not carry a mention of the superficial, 
unlegal manner in which the hearing was 
conducted. 

* e * * 

The procedure never varied. Unlike other 
congressional committees to which the ac- 
cused are summoned and damned or forced 
to confess by an overwhelming burden of 
proof, the accused were conspicuous by their 
absence from the Dies committee meetings. 
On the other hand, the accusers were allowed 
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to put into the Recorp hearsay evidence, per- 
sonal opinions, and the backwash of their 
wildest imagination. 

* * Ld * . 


A poll by the New York Daily News revealed 
that only 2 out of 19 reporters thought the 
hearings were fair; the majority agreed that 
the Dies committee was putting on one of 
the most fantastic performances ever staged 
in Washington, where fantastic performances 
are not unknown. (Dixie Demagogues, à 
56-57.) ( gogues, pp. 


The titular head of the opposition 
party, then in private business: 


Wendell Willkie, public-utilities executive, 
assailed the Dies committee investigating 
un-American activities yesterday for employ- 
ing methods “undermining the democratic 
process.” He charged the House group with 
ruining reputations by publicity, inference, 
and innuendo, while denying to witnesses 
the protection of counsel and an adequate 
opportunity to answer allegations. 

* s 


“The democratic process,” he asserted, 
“cannot go on and will be gradually under- 
mined if men can b put on the witness 
stand without protection of counsel and 
without adequate opportunity to answer. 

“There is no more cruel way of destroying 
the reputation of a man than by publicity, 
by inference, and by innuendo—and it has 
been done to hundreds of businessmen and 
public figures heretofore. I have hesitated 
to speak on it before because I might be 
thought of as self-serving and self-protect- 
ing, but now it is not my associates who are 
being investigated.” (New York Times, No- 
vember 2, 1939, p. 14, col. 4.) 


A distinguished Federal judge: 


Raids last month by agents of the Dies 
committee * * * were held illegal today 
by Federal Judge George A. Welsh, 

“Let the seal of judicial approval be placed 
upon each constitutional violation and liberty 
of the person and liberty of religious and 
political thought and action will have van- 
ished from our land,” the court declared, 


A committee of over 100 members of 
the bar: 


6. That the Dies committee, while giving 
lip service to impartiality and fair play and 
proclaiming its devotion to Americanism and 
American institutions, used its hearings, the 
forum provided by Congress, for the dissemi- 
nation of irresponsible slanders against honest 
public servants and private individuals and 
against public-spirited organizations, on tes- 
timony consisting of surmise, conjecture, un- 
founded opinion, unsupported conclusions, 
and unwarranted deductions, without any at- 
tempt at verification or confirmation, which 
no self-respecting, fact-finding agency any- 
where would consider—a proceeding wholly 
unworthy of a committee of the legislative 
body of a great and free Republic. (Findings 
from a study made of the Dies committee in 
1939 and signed by over 100 attorneys, in- 
cluding Frank P. Walsh, of New York City, 
Prof. Louis L. Jaffe, of Buffalo, Prof. D. James 
Farage, of Carlisle, Pa., etc.) 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that the Dies 
committee, on the face of the record, has 
shown itself not to be entitled to con- 
tinuation. I submit that the committee 
has demonstrated itself to be the foe of 
groups the Government is trying to unite 
in the war effort; the tool of big busi- 
ness; the disrupter of relations with our 
military Allies; the creator of internal 
confusion, hub-bub, and disunity; the 
implacable antagonist of the New Deal; 
the avoider of fair judicial and committee 
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procedure; the exemplar of marked so- 
licitude in its treatment of American 
Fascists; the grantor of the committee 
forum as a platform from which Jew- 
baiters, crackpots, and totalitarians iden- 
tified with Fascist organizations spouted 
their nauseating nostra. These, and 
many Other attributes, omissions, and 
commissions of the committee, make it, 
in my judgment, deserving of a quiet and 
not too well heralded funeral. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New Jersey 


Mr. Tuomas], a member of the com- 


mittee. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the most successful weapon 
against fifth-column activities in the 
United States has been the Dies com- 
mittee. The most insistent antagonist 
of spies, saboteurs, and purveyors of for- 
eign ideologies has been the Dies com- 
mittee. The one agency of the Govern- 
ment which has continually fought the 
yoke of bureaucratic influence has been 
the Dies committee. 

For 4 years this committee of the 
House of Representatives has investi- 
gated and exposed un-American agents, 
subversive groups, and their many fronts. 
We have made no exceptions. We have 
let the chips fall where they may. Com- 
munists, Fascists, Nazis, Japs, and Falan- 
gists looked all alike to us. 

Volumes of testimony on these sub- 
jects has been taken. Thousands of ex- 
hibits have been correlated. Hundreds 
of thousands of names of individuals who 
at one time or another have been mem- 
bers of, or have sponsored un-American 
organizations and their fronts, are card- 
indexed in our files. This is but a part 
of the voluminous records of the Dies 
committee, but based on these records, 
exhibits, and files, it is safe to say that 
our committee is second to no existing 
agency of the Government when it comes 
to a knowledge of un-American organ- 
izations and their technique. 

Our committee could have accom- 
plished even more, however, if it had not 
been for the obstacles placed in its way. 
Ido not refer to the obstacles which were 
natural to expect—such as those placed 
in our path by the Communists, the 
Fascists, and others coming under our 
scrutiny, but I refer to those which our 
own Government cast before us. At no 
time did we ever get so much as a bless- 
ing from the White House. 

Further, the Dies committee was al- 
ways hampered by lack of funds. Today, 
with the Nation at war, with the biggest 
job before our committee that any spe- 
cial committee of the Congress has ever 
been called upon to undertake, I hope we 
will not be forced to operate with limited 
funds. Let us not bleed the committee 
to death. That is the specter we want 
to guard against, and that is the action 
being prayed for today by the enemies of 
the committee. 

I will leave to our reports and to other 
Members whatever revelations the Dies 
committee has made, or may make in the 
future, except to hint at one subject— 
and that is the danger which this Nation 
faces from Spanish Falangists. Spain's 
Franco is now doing in this hemisphere, 
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through the Spanish Falange, what Hit- 
ler has for years been doing through the 
German-American Bund and other Nazi 
organizations. There are some hundreds 
of thousands of these Falangists operat- 
ing in the United States, Mexico, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and in many of the Central 
and South American states. They are 
the new agents here of the Axis Powers. 
They are the latest crop of un-American 
termites, and, as such, are definitely 


‘under the scrutiny of your committee. 


More about the Falange, however, will 
be told to you and to the American peo- 
ple at a later date. In the meantime, all 
agencies of this Government, and all 
countries in the Western Hemisphere, 
should be on guard against Franco’s Fa- 
langists and other Spanish agents. 

So this new menace is but one more 
reason why we should continue the Dies 
committee. You and I can mention 
many more. As one who has lived with 
the committee since its inception, I 
could cite hundreds of reasons why this 
House today should pass the resolution 
before it. But one will suffice: The Dies 
committee may turn out to be the last 
remaining safeguard against the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat in America. 
A vote for the Dies committee today may 
be a vote to save our own hide tomorrow. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. ELIOT]. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to say to the House a_ 
very personal word this afternoon, a per- 
sonal word about myself, about the rea- 
sons that have not motivated the fight I 
have been making against the Dies com- 
mittee, and about the reasons that have. 

It goes without saying, as anyone who 
knows me can tell you, that I have never 
had any sympathy whatever with the 
Communist Party. I do not believe that 
Communists should hold positions of in- 
fluence in this country. I cannot under- 
stand why any American should appar- 
ently feel that his first loyalty is to the 
government of any other country. But 
I oppose the Dies committee because in 
its perhaps praiseworthy hunt for Com- 
munists it has heedlessly and recklessly 
smeared and damaged the reputations of 
hundreds of loyal, decent Americans. 

Further, in the field of the people who 
are our bitterest foes right now, the Fas- 
cists and the Nazis, the record of the 
committee is one of big promises and lit- 
tle or no performance. The most un- 
American activity that we have heard of 
recently in this city took place right 
across the street as George Sylvester 
Viereck walked unhampered down the 
corridor of the House Office Building and 
the Dies committee across the street did 
nothing whatever about him and never, 
never exposed that real subversive influ- 
ence in this land. 

Mr. Speaker, a week ago the gentle- 
man from Texas—and I may say to the 
House and to the ge:.tleman that at no 
time have I felt I was engaging in any 
personal feud—pointed his finger at me 
and said that I must learn at once to 
love and respect every Member of the 
House. You do not get to know every- 
body in the House in your first term, but 
I do know many Members and for them 
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I have a very affectionate regard. I hope 
that in a few cases at least that regard is 
reciprocated. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I have very 
deeply a respect for the institution of the 
House of Representatives. I have al- 
ways felt that this House is the highest 
expression of representative government 
in action. 

Mr. Speaker, my great-grandfather 
served in this House 90 years ago. I have 
looked forward hopefully to serving in 
this House since I was a boy of 16. Iam 
opposing the Dies committee today be- 
cause I have respect for this House and 
because the actions of the committee, the 
witch hunts, the publication of reports 
like the report on Japanese activities, 
which I have exposed in this House, have 
made the House itself in the eyes of in- 
formed people an object of ridicule and 
scorn. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no political ad- 
vantage to me in opposing this commit- 
tee. There is virtually no C. I. O. in my 
district. There is very little C. I. O. in 
the new district I have been redistricted 
into. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. I am 
sorry, I have not time to yield. 

There is no political advantage, al- 
though it is interesting to note that since 
I started this campaign the mail that 
has been coming in has been coming in 
at a ratio of 1,000 to 1 againt the Dies 
committee, including many letters from 
members of Legion posts, by the way, 
and commanders of Legion posts. It is 
interesting to note that all over the 
country the newspapers are getting aware 
of the record of this committee and are 
demanding its discontinuance. But we 
must not think of politics today. We 
have got to think of national unity and 
of working together with our Allies as 
well. For the sake of functioning de- 
mocracy as distinguished from commu- 
nism or fascism, for the sake of the dig- 
nity of this House, for the sake of 
national unity in the struggle ahead of 
us, I urge that this resolution be 
defeated. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BALD- 
win], 3 minutes. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the passage of this 
resolution. 

I have not been here long enough to 
know all about the activities of the Dies 
committee, so-called. I have no doubt in 
my own mind it has contributed on many 
occasions valuable service, but, in the 
first place, I am convinced and when 
Isay Iam convinced I have to refer back 
to my legislative experience prior to com- 
ing to this House—as a legislator of 15 
years’ standing that a legislative body 
should not become a permanent investi- 
gatory body. We have other things to 
do and our investigating committees 
should be temporary and report to us on 
legislation that should be passed. In 
the second place, I am firmly convinced 
that today, when we come to national— 
I do not like to use the word “defense” 
because that is not a good word—but 
national offense—when we come to na- 
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tional offense, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
this kind of problem should be left in the 
hands of our military and naval au- 
thorities, and I do not say that idly. I 
have had some consultation on it and 
I believe I know how they feel about it. 
With all the splendid work the com- 
mittee may have done, today our military 
and naval authorities should have charge 
of that business and should say when 
it should be published or not published, 
when it should be investigated or not 
investigated by any outside body, and I 
plead very earnestly, under those cir- 
cumstances, for the defeat of this 
legislation. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Certainly, Mr. 
Speaker. 4 

Mr. COX. Remembering what old 
Isaiah said about the ox knowing his 
owner and the ass his master’s crib, I 
am prompted to inquire of the gentleman 
if he is in any wise under obligation to 
PM, the uptown edition of the Workers’ 
Union, which is leading the opposition 
to the continuation of the Dies com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to answer that. I am under no 
obligation whatsoever. On the con- 
trary, they are under obligation to me. 

Mr. COX. Did the gentleman make 
a visit to England at the expense of PM? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, indi- 
rectly at the expense of PM, but it hap- 
pened to be my idea, and that is how it 
was handled. 

[Here the gave] fell.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New York 
LMr. KLEIN]. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
conscientiously vote in favor of the reso- 
lution to extend the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, commonly 
known as the Dies committee. 

Aside from all of the other matters 
which have been mentioned here, and 
which have received a good deal of pub- 
licity, I feel that this committee has 
utterly failed to expose the outrageous 
alien propaganda plot which has been 
going on right here in Washington, under 
the very nose of the committee. 

Various organizations and newspapers 
have, in recent days, raised the very 
proper question: Why did the Dies com- 
mittee fail to push its investigation of 
George Sylvester Viereck, recently con- 
victed of violation of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act and described by De- 
partment of Justice prosecutors as— 

The master mind of the Nazi propaganda 
machine, the false prophet of the false god 
in Berlin, spreading his germs of hate in this 
country. 


The Dies committee cannot plead 
ignorance of the pro-Nazi activities of 
Viereck. In 1938 he was subpenaed by 
the committee and was then permitted 
to sail to Germany and so far as I know, 
was never recalled by the committee 
after his return. 

The New York Times of August 4, 
1938, contains a statement from the gen- 
tleman from Texas stating that he had 
subpenaed George Sylvester Viereck, and 
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that Viereck had asked to be excused 
from testifying in order to sail for Europe 
as he had planned. According to Repre- 
sentative Dres’ statement at that time 
Viereck intended to visit the ex-Kaiser 
and Hitler. va 

There is little doubt that Viereck pro- 
ceeded on schedule. He visited Europe 
and returned to proclaim the merits of 
the Axis and to boast falsely that the Axis 
would protect the peace of the world. 

Today hundreds of millions of people 
throughout the entire globe have learned 
the falseness of these statements. Ap- 
parently the Dies committee has not. 
That George Sylvester Viereck was 
brought to justice must be credited to 
another agency of our Government, and 
the committee’s failure to expose him 
stands as a blot on its record. 

Viereck was able to make contacts with 
Axis agents because for 25 years he has 
been the leading pro-German propa- 
gandist in the United States. Within his 
lifetime he has served a Kaiser and a 
Hitler. Within his lifetime he has twice 
attempted to sabotage the United States 
in the prosecution of a world war. With- 
in a lifetime he has repeatedly betrayed 
the interests of the country which has 
protected him and allowed him to work. 

The Congress has for almost 4 years 
allowed a committee of the House to idle 
away funds and to jeopardize the pres- 
tige of this highest body of the American 
Government. The Congress has for al- 
most 4 years tolerated the undignified 
doings of a committee which has never 
fulfilled its mandate. I feel it ig incum- 
bent upon myself as a conscientious 
Member of this body to urge that the 
follies of our past be ended. 

We are now at war. Above all there is 
no room for mere sideshows. The busi- 
ness of smashing subversive groups be- 
longs urgently to the professional Gov- 
ernment agencies that are really equipped 
for and capable of this job. 

We have a responsibility today as the 
representatives of the American people 
to expedite the prosecution of the war 
and to assist the agencies of the executive 
branch of the Government primarily 
charged with the duty of fighting through 
to victory. To that end I recommend 
that this body restore to the law-enforce- 
ment branches the functions usurped but 
not fulfilled by the Dies committee. I 
urge that you join with me in voting 
to terminate this committee now that we 
may more rapidly reach victory over our 
Axis enemies. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Joxns]. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to call attention to the way I think 
the people of the State of Wisconsin feel 
about this Dies committee. The Na- 
tional Federation of Constitutiona] Liber- 
ties wrote me a letter and asked me to 
vote against continuance of the Dies 
committee, and I wrote and asked them 
to furnish me with the names of the 
People in Wisconsin who had taken it up 
with them and were opposed to it. I find 
there are only five people in the State of 
Wisconsin who are opposed to the exten- 
sion of the Dies conimittee so far as this 
Liberty League knows. 
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I think this is a time when we need 
somebody to do some investigating. I 
remember during the first World War the 
sabotage we had in this country, and I 
notice during the present war we are not 
having that sabotage, and the reason is 
because we have the names of so many 
of these people that would like to under- 
mine this Government, and we know 
where they work and what they are doing. 
As long as this committee can find out 
where these fellows go and keep their 
fingers on them, we are going to avoid 
that experience. I am for any commit- 
tee, whether in Congress or outside, that 
can do that for the American Nation at 
this time. I hope the resolution will be 
adopted overwhelmingly. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
LANDIS]. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the House Labor Committee I haye 
voted to preserve the Wagner Act and the 
Wage and Hour Act. Most of my district 
is C. I. O., but the rank and file and the 
real labor leaders in my district are in 
favor of the continuation of the Dies 
committee. We have to do more than 
adopt this resolution, for this great body 
has a job to do in the future. We must 
follow through. It is our job to see that 
our defense plants are guarded and pro- 
tected. We have had a little sabotage in 
the last few months, but if those plants 
are not protected we shall see more of 
it in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I never addressed the 
House with a greater sense of responsibil- 
ity than I do now. It is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that our defense pro- 
gram and the security of our country are 
in danger. It does seem to me important 
to be recorded in this critical hour so in 
the future anyone may turn to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and find many Mem- 
bers of the House ready for action against 
the subversive activities in America. 

I would like to discuss briefly our 
dangers from within. Now is the time to 
eliminate the Red labor leaders from 
our labor unions. When I speak of 
Reds, I mean any individual represent- 
ing the Axis or any other organization 
whose activities tend to overthrow our 
republican form of government. 

In the month of June 1941 I introduced 
a bill which would eliminate the Red la- 
bor leaders from our labor unions. This 
bill was voted out of our Labor Commit- 
tee last December. I believe that over 90 
percent of our labor troubles are caused 
by Red labor leaders. Many businessmen, 
labor leaders, and the rank and file will 
bear me out in this. Reds do not strike 
for the benefits and better working condi- 
tions of the workers. Their objective is 
to delay defense production and create 
a world-wide revolution. They tried this 
out in 1934, but it failed in all States ex- 
cept California, according to the testi- 
mony given before the Dies committee. 

My legislation is directed at a small 
group of un-Americans who will damage 
and wreck the labor movement if we let 
them. It is designed to protect our coun- 
try, the rank and file of labor, American 
labor leaders, and increase defense pro- 
duction. Labor has promised to clean 
house. We have waited a long time for 
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them to act. Some of the Reds have 
been removed, but many of them still re- 
main as leaders of our unions. Several 
labor officials admit it is impossible to 
remove all of them. It will take legisla- 
tion to do the job. 

The purpose of H. R. 5580 is to pro- 
hibit subversive individuals from repre- 
senting employees in labor unions. If the 
Attorney General finds, after due notice 
to such individual and affording him an 
opportunity for a hearing, that he is a 
subversive individual, and by order so 
declares, then for all purposes of this act 
such individual shall thereafter cease to 
have and cease to be entitled to such 
status. In case any organization, agency, 
committee, or plan has a subversive indi- 
vidual as an officer, it ceases to have any 

rights under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act until it shows to the satisfac- 
tion of the Attorney General that no offi- 
cer is a subversive individual. 

We have had very little sabotage in our 
defense industries up to this time. This 
is due, in part, to the commendable work 
of the F. B. I., the Dies committee, and 
other agencies. Perhaps the time is not 
ripe for large-scale sabotage by the Axis. 
We know that there are numerous Ger- 
man, Japanese, and Italian agents in 
this country under orders from abroad. 
Their orders thus far have been to lie 
low, avoid detection, and be prepared to 
strike at the right moment to do the most 
defense damage and create the greatest 
amount of confusion. We cannot afford 
to relax and congratulate ourselves that 
we have taken adequate precautions 
against them. We need to be constantly 
and increasingly on guard. You may 
have some of them in your own com- 
munity. They will probably try to get a 
foothold in our civilian defense program. 

None but Americans should be placed 
on guard. The time has arrived to place 
a double guard, if necessary, around our 
defense plants, strategic materials, and 
food storage plants. Almost every day 
you can notice an article in the news- 
papers about an explosion or a fire in one 
of our defense plants. Several examples 
are Normandie, ordnance blast at Bur- 
lington, Iowa, wool fire in Boston, mag- 
nesium fire in Nevada. 

Newspaper pictures have shown that 
some of our storage places are not well 
guarded. We need a department with 
authority to hire some two-fisted vet- 
erans or hunters who can shoot. This 
would be a good job for the veterans of 
the first World War to handle. It is bet- 
ter to have too many guards than too 
few. Do not forget it takes time to build 
these defense plants; let us protect them. 
To accomplish this purpose I have intro- 
duced a bill to provide more guards for 
our defense industries. 

To do a real job against sabotage we 
must increase our restrictions on private 
airplanes. I know you will say that their 
licenses have been revoked and the own- 
ers are being fingerprinted. They are 
also double checked at the airports. 
However, there is nothing to prevent any 
pilot from taking off from a cow pasture 
or selling his plane to a subversive indi- 
vidual. If subversive individuals get pos- 
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session of 50 to 100 planes and bomb our 
defense plants, we will lose time in re- 
building them. We have no time to lose. 
Of course, these pilots will be punished, 
but that will not save the powder plants. 
If the Government can take land, prop- 
erty, and tires, they can take private 
planes. The only planes that should be 
allowed to fly, except in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, are military and air-line 
planes. 

The time has come when all Americans 
must work, fight, and sacrifice if we are 
going to win this war. We must win in 
order to preserve our liberties and pro- 
tect our high standard of living. Amer- 
ica must wake up. America has no place 
for an individual who places any other 
flag, constitution, way of life, or any other 
ideals of government above ourown. We 
must gird ourselves to resist all attacks on 
the American way of life. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. FOLGER]. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
voting against the continuation of this 
committee, and I might as well say to you 
that in part it is personal. I have come 
near dying on the floor of this House 
since I have been here and I owe to the 
gentleman from Texas, Judge SuMNERS, 
the fact that I am alive now, I think. 

I realize that this committee has done 
a wonderful work in some respects. I 
know that every man on the committee 
is of the highest patriotism, and I have 
learned to know and love and highly re- 
gard them, but I am of opinion that the 
work of the committee, which they have 
developed on the floor of the House, is 
dangerous, when we take into account 
that while Russia was one of our main 
Allies and source of help and protection, 
attack was made on them, to no use, 
highly dangerous, by the committee 
chairman while we were looking to Rus- 
sia for help. These mistakes might occur 
again. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 1 minute more. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
feel that there is a sufficient and proper 
understanding between the activities of 
this committee and the Government it- 
self. I do feel that the most efficient 
way of putting down and eliminating 
sabotage and things which are detrimen- 
tal to us is through the F. B. I. and the 
Department of Justice and the Military 
and Naval Intelligence, and that all these 
should be controlled under one head. I 
am afraid we will gum up the situation 
if we keep this up. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. , 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am convinced beyond all doubt that the 
net result of the labors of the Committee 
to Investigate un-American Activities is 
harmful to the Nation’s war effort. It 
has excited suspicion unduly, created dis- 
trust and disunity, and has embarrassed 
and hampered the orderly functioning of 
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important departments of our Govern- 
ment. I am extremely fearful that it 
may by some injudicious or intemperate 
outburst bring disaster to the cause of 
the United Nations. 

Its record is one in which the Congress 
can have no pride, and its procedure at 
times has been violative of what we 
Americans like to call fair play. No 
longer can I condone its misdeeds, and, 
having no hope that it will reform, I 
hope its continuance will not be author- 
ized. Money appropriated for expendi- 
tures by that committee is worse than 
wasted. I shall vote “nay.” 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. MARCANTONIO]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized for 7 minutes. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
there are several points at issue which 
have been raised since the discussion 
with regard to the continuation of this 
committee commenced before the Rules 
Committee. One of then. is: Who was 
responsible for Pearl Harbor? Of course 
none of us in the opposition took Mr. 
Dies’ contention very seriously, except 
that we felt it was our duty to challenge 
his charge of dereliction against the ad- 
ministration and give the true facts to 
the Nation, particularly as the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dres] had asserted that 
he had information which, if he had been 
permitted to reveal it, would have averted 
the tragedy at Pearl Harbor. 

The record will demonstrate that no 
one prevented Mr. Dies from revealing 
his information and that despite the 
fact that the Attorney General had re- 
quested the information which the gen- 
tleman from Texas said he had, the 
gentleman from Texas has never fur- 
nished that information. We may argue 
this matter as much as we want; but 
there is one proposition that stands out, 
and that is that the Attorney General, 
on August 13, asked for the specific 
information which the gentleman from 
Texas said he had. The fact is that 
never has the gentleman from Texas 
turned over the information which the 
gentleman from Texas described to be 
of such character that if he had been 
permitted to reveal it, would have averted 
the tragedy at Pearl Harbor. It is true 
that recommendations were made 
against public hearings on the matter, 
but certainly with information of that 
kind in the possession of the chairman 
of this much publicized committee, it 
was his duty, it seems to me and to every 
reasonable person in this country, if that 
information was of such serious char- 
acter, to at least whisper it into the ears 
of the Attorney General or to whisper it 
into the ears of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
head of the F. B. I. That was never 
done. The correspondence is a matter 
of record. 

I repeat, the record shows that despite 
the fact that the Attorney General on 
August 13 asked for that information, 
the gentleman from Texas never turned 
over that information to him, who is 
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charged with the apprehension and pros- 
ecution of spies and fifth columnists. 

Now, with regard to the character of 
the information: Last Saturday after- 
noon before this House I had the long- 
sought opportunity to reveal to the mem- 
bership of the House the character of the 
information. I showed how, page for 
page, comma for comma, period for pe- 
riod, most of this material was lifted 
bodily, word for word, from a news letter 
published in Los Angeles, Calif., by New 
Research Service, sold for 10 cents a copy, 
as far back as July 16. 

In that discussion I granted the com- 
mittee the benefit of every doubt. I even 
said assuming that the publisher of this 
News Letter went to the committee and 
said, “Gentlemen, here is material that 
you may use. You may copy it. I do not 
want any credit.” assuming that that is 
all true, bear in mind, however, that the 
issue involved is not one of violation of 
copyright nor one of authorization. 
When this yellow book was published by 
this committee, what was it supposed to 
be? It was supposed to represent the 
work, the investigation, the translation, 
of whom? Of the Dies committee. In- 
stead, what does it turn out to be? In 
page after page it turns out to be the 
work, the translation. the investigation of 
the person who issued this News Letter 
and who sold it to the public for 10 cents 
a copy on July 16, 1941 

You can argue as much as you want 
on this proposition, but you cannot get 
away from that fact that these sections 
in the report are copied word for word. 
In one place, for instance, where the 
newsletter says, Illustration on this 
page,” and it has an illustration, the 
Dies committee, in making the copy, left 
out the illustration but forgot to omit 
the words “Illustration on this page.” 
The seriousness of this lifting is not one 
of violation of copyright or of lifting 
without authorization. The deplorable 
and serious character of this word-for- 
word copying is that the committee mis- 
represented to the House and to the 
country as its work, words, translation, 
and investigation the words, work, trans- 
lation, and investigation of someone else 
contained in a news letter published July 
16, 1941, and sold for 10 cents a copy. 
This is the issue raised by my charges, 
and I trust Mr. Dres will stick to this 
issue of misrepresentation. 

If you will turn to pages 1733, 1734, 
and 1735 of the report, you will find 
another translation lifted from another 
source; that is, the China Weekly Re- 
view, September 2, 1939. This was done 
again without giving credit to the source. 
No proof of authorization in this case. 
I challenge the gentleman from Texas 
to orate this one away. 

I do not want to dwell on these things 
too long, because you cannot do much 
in 7 minutes. But why do these things 
happen in connection with investigations 
of Japanese, Nazis, and Fascists? Be- 
cause this committee is not attuned, it 
is not prepared, it is not geared, it is not 
disposed, it is not capable in view of its 
record, to investigate these people who 
have been and are the real enemies of 
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our country, as proven by world events. 
I call as my chief witness on that point 
none other than a distinguished mem- 
ber of that committee, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Voornis], who on 
page A725 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
said: 

Some of the most important pro-Nazi and 
pro-Fascist people in America are highly 
placed and wealthy and powerful people 
whose activities are seldom if ever in the 
open. A third reason is that the committee 
has on its staff no expert in this field, no 
one who knows it from the inside. 


The whole set-up, the whole back- 
ground, the whole work, the whole activ- 
ity of this committee guarantees its fail- 
ure to do the real job against the enemies 
of the Nation in the future. The same 
reasons account for its failure in the past. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I refuse to 
yield. I have quoted the gentleman ac- 
curately, and I refuse to yield at this 
time. 

This committee has been acclimated to 
and its activities have been based on 
what? On the anti-Comintern bogey, the 
brain child of the Rome-Tokyo-Berlin 
axis. Accordingly, the committee did 
nothing else but direct. its energy toward 
building up bias, prejudice, and hatred 
against the Soviet Union. What a per- 
fect job for Adolf Hitler. The results 
have been what? The results have been 
that its activities have been diverted from 
the real enemies of our country. 

This committee therefore is untrained 
and unfit to do the job that has to be 
done today; namely, to investigate Jap- 
anese, Fascist, and Nazi activities within 
the United States. Let me quote to you 
from a very left-wing magazine, Collier’s 
magazine, of March 7, 1942, an article 
entitled “I Don’t Like To Travel” by 
Quentin Reynolds, a man whom we all 
respect, a man who has seen this war 
and has had close touch with it, who 
knows that this war is an anti-Fascist 
war. Here is what he said. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may 
proceed for one-half minute, 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. He said: 

It made one wonder, it made one wonder 

«if some of the Washington committees which 
in recent years have spent so much time and 
money investigating Soviet propaganda in 
America, would not have done better to look 
into the sources of the anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda in America. 


I submit that on the record and on 
the facts this committee has failed to 
investigate the real enemy, and in so fail- 
ing it has tended to cause disunity, divi- 
sion, and disruption among those who 
are today joined in a collective effort to 
defeat fascism all over the world. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. LELAND M. Forp]. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have heard it said that we do not need 
the Dies committee during a time of war. 
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I submit that we need it more during a 
time of war than we do at any other 
time, because the work of subversive in- 
terests is more active and far more 
harmful during wartime. 

I think the Dies committee has done 
one of the finest jobs that has ever been 
done by any committee since I have been 
in Congress. They assuredly have gone 
out and brought to the public attention 
the subversive interests in this country 
that were tying to fifth columns, and 
that whole subversive gang. Particu- 
larly at this time do we need this com- 
mittee when this country is filled with 
a bunch of weak-kneed officials who have 
not the intestinal fortitude to do their 
duty, who sit in their offices and split 
hairs over the so-called rights of minori- 
ties. This is wartime, and we need a 
committee like the Dies committee to 
turn on the light of publicity where it 
is so badly needed. 

Mr. Dies, I commend you, I congratu- 
late you and your committee of real, 
courageous, red-blooded Americans for 
the splendid work you have done; I am 
surprised to know that any man in this 
House would ever come out and take up 
the other side of this question, I may 
be prejudiced, but I cannot see anything 
but the American side on your side of 
this. question. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The 
yields back one-half minute. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia IMr. Vooruis]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there can be no doubt that the 
amount of material on various kinds of 
antidemocratic activities which this com- 
mittee has assembled is very great, in- 
deed. Neither, in my judgment, can 
there be any doubt but that those people 
who are in positions of leadership in all 
types of antidemocratic organizations are 
opposed to the committee. 

What I want to use these 2 minutes 
for is to speak about the future of the 
committee, whose continuation I assume. 
In my judgment, the future of the com- 
mittee should be devoted primarily and 
with every bit of major emphasis at its 
command to the doing of a job of ex- 
posing and combating the work of peo- 
ple who attempt to create confusion in 
our country and to build up sympathy 
with the Nazi philosophy of government. 
Thus they seek to weaken America’s war 
effort. I believe the whole record of the 
committee will stand or fall on the basis 
of how well it does that job. For cur 
country is at war and our work must be 
focused upon its enemies. 

The quotation the gentleman from 
New York read is a correct quotation 
from what I said in my speech of Feb- 
ruary 25 about the committee’s work and 
the dangers of undercover Nazi and 
Fascist influences, but if he had gone 
forward he would have found that the 
reason I made the point I did was that 
I was saying that this committee should 
supply itself with staff members primar- 
ily equipped to do the sort of job I have 
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just outlined. I believe it should; I hope 
it will. 

I believe also—and I would not be true 
to my own convictions in this matter if 
I did not say this, and I have said it 
many times in the committee itself—that 
the committee should function more as a 
committee. 

What I mean by functioning as a com- 
mittee is this: I believe regular meetings 
ought to be held at which time decisions 
about the committee’s work and its pub- 
lic statements ought to be made. Sec- 
ond, I believe statements by the commit- 
tee or its members bearing upon its work 
should only be made after a majority 
of the committee has approved. And I 
believe information in the committee’s 
possession should be—as I am informed 
it has been—always available—all of it— 
to law-enforcing or intelligence agents of 
the Government, but not to anyone else 
except after committee action has been 
taken to release it. 

That the committee has not acted more 
as a committee is due in part to the fact 
that it has never had regular meetings 
and partly to the fact that members have 
been lax about attending meetings when 
the chairman has called them. 

America is at war. The duty of this 
committee is to expose the work of agents 
of the nations against which we are 
ahting and of those who give propa- 
ganda aid to such agents. Sometimes it 
will be the committee’s duty to work very 
quietly indeed, simply passing on infor- 
mation to those who can make arrests 
and catch spies and do work of that kind 
which this committee cannot do. Some- 
times it will be the duty of the committee 


to speak out and give information to the 


people directly. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I supported 
the Dies committee, House Resolution 90, 
on February 11, 1941. This was a resolu- 
tion for the continuation of the Special 
Committee to Investigate Un-American 
Activities. This was during peacetime. 
We are now at war.in a conflict which has 
enveloped the four corners of the uni- 
verse. This is a titantic struggle between 
two different worlds, and one must fall. 
The liberties and freedoms that are our 
heritage are not only challenged, but 
civilization itself is threatened. Unity; 
yes, naticnal unity. is our only hope of 
averting a catastrophe, for the national 
danger is extremely grave and perilous. 

Unity and cooperation with all nations 
opposing the ruthless Axis tyrants are a 
vital prerequisite to victory. And then 
victory can only be accomplished after 
a long, hard, bloody, and costly struggle. 

Do the American people want congres- 
sional investigating committee chairmen 
in newspaper headlines blasting about 
Russian communistic dangers, as the 
gentleman from Texas, Martin Dies, did 
in his speech to the House on January 
28? I detest communism and its unor- 
thodox philosophy, but I pray and thank 
God that Russia and whatever they be- 
lieve in and stand for are on our side in 
this present world struggle. As the dis- 
tinguished and able gentleman from 
Texas, Hatton SUMNERS, coming from the 
same State as MARTIN Dixs, so well said 
to the House recently, and I quote him: 
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We must not knowingly insult any nation 
which is now engaged in this war as an ally 
of our own. 


Since the creation of the Dies commit- 
tee several years ago, approximately 
half a million dollars has been expended 
without one piece of concrete, construc- 
tive legislation submitted to Congress. 
Little was heard from the Dies com- 
mittee about Japanese dangers until after 
Pearl Harbor, and now the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr Dres] says: 

If the Department of State had permitted 
us to investigate the Japs, Pearl Harbor 
would have been averted. 


This statement hit the Hearst head- 
lines all over the country—but on October 
24, 1941—just a few weeks before Pearl 
Harbor, the gentleman from Texas, Mar- 
TIN Dies, speaking to the New Orleans 
Association cf Commerce, said that— 


the Japanese policy was just a bluff—and not 
too good a bluff at that. A lot of Americans 
like myself would like to see them bring their 
coal burners out for a good licking, but they 
won't. 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres] 
has been constantly offending our ally, 
Soviet Russia, instead of ferreting out 
Axis agents and Fascist leaders in Amer- 
ica. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission Chairman in a letter said, and I 
quote: 


That the chairman of the Dies committee 
has been frequently and favorably quoted on 
Axis propaganda broadcasts beamed to this 
Hemisphere. 


The Dies committee, in its reckless re- 
lease of statements to the press which 
always hits Hearst’s and other newspaper 
headlines, called un-American or Com- 
munist-front organizations—one which 
contained such outstanding Americans 
as: Senator Barbour of New Tersey; the 
able and distinguished Senator Carter 
Glass of Virginia; Alfred E. Smith, for- 
mer Governor of New York; Rev. M. E. 
Sheehy of Catholic University; Attorney 
General Biddle; Senator Bennett Clark 
of Missouri; Thomas E. Dewey, former 
district attorney of New York; Josephus 
Daniels, former Ambassador to Mexico; 
Governor Saltonstall of Massachusetts; 
William Alien White; and Wendell 
Willkie. It makes this Congress look silly 
indeed to tolerate such utterances, let 
alone condone and encourage this side- 
show by annually voting more appropria- 
tions to continue the committee. 

The gentleman from Texas, MARTIN 
Dress, said to the House on March 4 that 
he intended the exposé of an Axis plot to 
smear personally and undermine confi- 
dence in President Roosevelt. Has the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ds] always 
cooperated with our President and sup- 
ported him, for whom he has suddenly 
shown such regard and interest? Let’s 
lock at the record. 

August 1940: Demanded President to 
remove Ickes from cabinet. 

October 1940: Said President Roosevelt 
was evasive on restrictive measures 
against Communists, Nazis, and Fascists 
for fear he might antagonize a few votes 
in the November election. 

December 1840: Charged Attorney 
General Jackson, now in Supreme Court, 
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with inefficiency and laxity in adminis- 
trating the law. 

October 1941: Criticized the Presi- 
dent’s statement about Soviet Constitu- 
tion at a time when the President was 
seeking better relations with Russia. 

November 1941: Denounced Leon Hen- 
derson as a Communist sympathizer. 

January 1942: Admitted he had not 
studied conference report on the price- 
control bill, but said he would vote 
against it if the President put Henderson 
in charge. Dres periodically condemned 
organizations supporting F. D. R. foreign 
policy as Communist fronts, among them 
were China Aid Counsel and the Refugee 
Scholarship and Peace Committee. The 
late Sara Delano Roosevelt, mother of 
F. D. R., served on both. Labor is anoth- 
er target of the Dies committee in con- 
stant unwarranted statements when the 
records show that shipbuilding, muni- 
tions, tanks, and guns are being produced 
ahead of schedule, due to the superhu- 
man efforts of labor in this critical hour. 

I do not question the patriotism of the 
gentleman from Texas, Martin Dies, and 
if we were still at peace I would readily 
vote to continue the committee, but we 
must gather information on subversive 
and un-American activities that tend to 
undermine our democracy in a quiet 
manner, without advanced newspaper 
headlines, and this can best be accom- 
plished through the F. B. I., one of the 
finest and most fearless investigating 
agencies in the world. Within the past 
week the F. B. I. in their quiet, efficient, 
and unheralded manner arrested over 
1,976 enemy aliens throughout the coun- 
try and recovered vital maps, ammuni- 
tions, and radio sets in their possession. 
Thousands of F. B. I. agents are quietly 
working in the shipyards, in industry, in 
agriculture, and mingling with the popu- 
lation in civilian life guarding against 
Sabotage and espionage activities. I 
trust the F. B. I. 

Let me conclude: 

Just as important as the gallantry of 
our Army in the front trenches and our 
Navy in defense of our island outposts is 
the sober, yet grim, determination on our 
home front to stand as a united people 
against the threats from abroad and 
work together to accomplish the multi- 
tude of tasks which are ours. Our 
strength is the unison, the inspiration, 
and the will to win with which we go 
about our duties as civilian defense 
workers, in the mills, in the mines, or at 
the assembly line. 

Yet even on the home front we have 
to beware of enemies. Two of the most 
dangerous, rendering most efficient serv- 
ice and giving greatest comfort to our 
foes, are rumor and malicious gossip and 
unwarranted newspaper headlines that 
help divide the American people. They 
creep in the dark, are invisible, spread 
like wildfire, and do devastating work 
They serve the enemy well in time of 
war; they create distrust and suspicion 
and weaken our efforts. And, tragically ` 
enough, we often, though inadvertently, 
become allies of the enemies. 

I will not vote to waste $100,000 for 
the continuation of the Dies committee. 
Let us vote to give this $100,000—or let 
us make it $500,000—to the F. B. I. to in- 
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crease their present personnel and it will 
be money well expended and will repay 
this Congress a thousandfold for its wise 
decision in a time of national emergency. 
Let us quit these rumors and propa- 
ganda dissemination that tend to divide 
ourselyes—yes; that even tend to divide 
the allied nations—and let us embark on 
a program to divide the enemy. 

For the sake of national unity, let us 
eliminate the Dies committee. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Is the resolu- 
tion subject to amendment? 

The SPEAKER. If the previous ques- 
tion is ordered, it is not subject to 
amendment. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
agreed that I will not yield to anyone 
to offer any amendment to the resolu- 
tion, and I am going to keep my faith, 
as I always try to do. Therefore, with 
regret, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr, MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 331, nays 46, not voting 54, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 38] 
YEAS—331 

Allen, Il Cluett Gifford 
Allen, La Cochran Gilchrist 
Andersen, Coffee, Nebr. Gillette 

H. Carl Cole, N. Y, Gillie 
Anderson, Calif. Collins Gore 
Anderson, Colmer Gossett 

N. Mex. Cooley Graham 
Andresen, Cooper Grant, Ala. 

August H. Copeland Grant, Ind. 
Andrews Costello Green 
Angell Courtney Gregory 
Arends Cox Guyer 
Barden Cravens Gwynne 
Barnes Crawford Hall, 
Barry Creal Edwin Arthur 
Bates, Ky. Crowther Hall, 
Baumhart Culkin Leonard W. 

Cullen eck 

Beckworth Cunningham Hancock 
Beiter D'Alesandro Hare 
Bell Davis, Ohio Harness 
Bennett Davis, Tenn. Harrington 
Blackney Day Harris, Ark. 
Bland Dies Harris, Va. 
Boehne Dirksen Hart 
Boggs Disney Harter 
Boland Ditter Hartley 
Bonner Domengeaux Healey 
Boren Dondero Hébert 
Boykin Doughton Heidinger 
Bradley, Mich. Duncan Hendricks 
Brooks Durham Hess 
Brown, Ga. Dworshak Hill, Colo, 
Brown, Ohio Eaton Hinshaw 
Bryson Edmiston Hobbs 
Buckley, N. Y. Elliott, Calif. Hoffman 
Bulwinkle Ellis Hol brock 
Burch Elston Holmes 
Burdick Engel Hope 
Burgin Faddis Houston 
Butler Fellows Hull 
Byrne Fenton Hunter 
Canfield Fish Imhoff 
Cannon, Mo Fitzpatrick Jacobsen 
Capozzoli Flaherty Jenkins, Ohio 
Carlson Flannagan Jennings 
Carter Forand Jensen 
Cartwright Ford, Leland M. Johns 
Case,S.Dak. Ford, Miss. Johnson, Calif. 
Chapman Fulmer Johnson, Ill, 
Chenoweth Gamble Johnson, Ind. 
Chiperfiela Gathings Johnson, 
Clark Gearhart Luther A. 
Clason Gehrmann Johnson, Okla. 
Claypool Gerlach Johnson, W. Va. 
Clevenger Gibson Jones 
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Jonkman Paddock Snyder 
Kean Patman South 
Keefe Patton Sparkman 
Kefauver Pearson Spence 
Kelly, II. Peterson, Fla. Springer 
Kennedy, Peterson,Ga. Starnes, Ala, 

Martin J. Pfeifer, Steagall 
Kennedy, Joseph L. Stearns, N. H. 

Michael J. Pittenger Stefan 
Keogh Plauché Stevenson 
Kilday Ploeser Sullivan 
Kinzer Plumley Sumner, II. 
Knutson Poage Sumners, Tex. 
Kocialkowski Powers Sutphin 
Kunkel Priest Sweeney 
Lambertson Ramspeck Taber 
Landis Randolph Talbot 
Lane Rankin, Miss. Talle 
Lanham Rankin, Mont. Tarver 
Lea Reece, Tenn Tenerowicz 
LeCompte Reed, III Terry 
Lewis Reed, N. Y. Thill 
Lynch Rees, s Thom 
McCormack Rich Thomas, N. J. 
McGehee Richards Thomas, Tex 
McGregor Rivers Thomason 
McLaughlin Rizley Tibbott 
McLean Robertson, Tinkham 
McMillan N. Dak. Traynor 
Mahon Robertson, Va, Treadway 
Manasco Robinson, Utah Van Zandt 
Mansfield Robsion, Ky. Vincent, Ky. 
Martin, Mass. Rockefeller Vinson, Ga. 
Mason Rockwell Voorhis, Calif, 
May Rodgers, Pa. Vorys, Ohio 
Merritt Rogers Mass. Wadsworth 
Meyer, Md, Rogers, Okla. Ward 
Michener Rolph Wasielewski 
Mills, Ark. Romjue Weaver 
Mills, La. Russell Welch 
Monroney Sanders Wene 
Moser Satterfield Wheat 
Mott Sauthoft Whelchel 
Mundt Schuetz Whitten 
Murdock Scott Whittington 
Murray Secrest Wickersham 
Myers, Pa Shafer, Mich Wigglesworth 
Nelson Sheppard Williams 
Nichols Short Wilson 
Norrell Sikes Winter 
O’Brien, N. Y. Simpson Wolcott . 
O'Connor Smith, Maine Wolfenden, Pa, 
O Hara Smith, Ohio Wolverton, N. J. 
O Leary Smith, Pa Woodruff, Mich, 
Oliver Smith, Va. Woodrum, Va. 
O'Neal Smith, Wash. Youngdahl 
O'Toole Smith, W.Va. Zimmerman 
Pace Smith, Wis. 

NAYS—46 
Baldwin Granger Marcantonio 
Bloom Haines O'Brien, Mich, 
Buckler, Minn. Hill, Wash. Pheiffer, 
Celler Hook William T. 
Coffee Wash, Jackson Pierce 
Delaney Kee Rabaut 
Dickstein Kelley, Pa. Sabath 
Dingell Kirwan Sacks 
Downs Klein Scanlon 
Eberharter Kopplemann Schulte 
Eliot, Mass, Shanley 
Fi d Lesinski Somers, N. Y. 
Fogarty McGranery Weiss 
Folger McIntyre Wright 
Ford, Thomas F. Maciejewski Young 
Gale Maclora 
NOT VOTING—54 

Arnold Heffernan Norton 
Bates, Mass. Howell O Day 
Bender Izac Osmers 
Bishop Jarman Patrick 
Bolton Jarrett Ramsay 
Bradley, Pa. Jenks, N. H. Sasscer 
Buck Johnson, Schaefer, III. 
Byron Lyndon B, Scrugham 
Camp Kerr Shannon 
Cannon, Fla, Kilburn Sheridan 
Casey, Mass, Kleberg Stratton 
Cole, Md. Kramer Tolan 
Crosser Larrabee Vreeland 
Curtis Ludlow Walter 
Dewey McKeough West 
Douglas Maas White 
Drewry Magnuson Worley 
Englebright Martin, Iowa 
Gavagan Mitchell 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Ludlow for, with Mrs. O'Day against. 

Mr. Englebright for, with Mr. Magnuson 
against, 
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Until further notice: 
Mr. McKeough with Mr. Vreeland. 
Mr. Camp with Mrs. Bolton. 
Mr. Drewry with Mr. Maas. 
Mr. Jarman with Mr. Bates of Massachu- 
setts. 
Mr. Kerr with Mr. Howell. 
Patrick with Mr. Stratton. 
Cannon of Florida with Mr. Osmers. 
Arnold with Mr. Kilburn, 
. Kleberg with Mr. Bender. 
Buck with Mr. Martin of Iowa. 
Cole of Maryland with Mr. Jenks of New 
Hampshire. 
Mrs. Norton with Mr. Jarrett. 
Mr. Kramer with Mr. Curtis. 
Mr. Crosser with Mr. Bishop. 
Mr. West with Mr. Douglas. 
Mr. Gavagan with Mr. Mitchell. 
Mr. Casey of Massachusetts with Mrs. Byron. 
Mr. Bradley of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Heffernan 
Mr. Izac with Mr. Sasscer. 
Mr. Ramsay with Mr. Scrugham. 
Mr. Schaefer of Illinois with Mr. Tolan. 
Mr. Walter with Mr. Sheridan. 
Mr. Larrabee with Mr. White. 
Mr. Worley with Mr. Shannon. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
; A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1943 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6709) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6709) the 
agricultural appropriation bill, with Mr. 
RaMspEcK in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to submit a unanimous-consent request. 

When the Committee rose on Monday it 
was considering, and had been consider- 
ing for a considerable while, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation paragraph in 
the bill, and there is, I believe, one amend- 
ment pending which would strike out the 
limitation which would prohibit the use 
of the funds of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in the sale of agricultural 
commodities owned or controlled by the 
Government at less than parity prices, 
with certain modifications as to the sale 
of deteriorated wheat and wheat for in- 
dustrial alcohol purposes, and cotton for 
new cotton uses. At that time I sought 
to have the Committee agree to limit 
further debate to an additional 30 min- 
utes, but that was unsatisfactory to a 
majority of the Committee. At this time 
I wish to request unanimous consent that 
further debate cr the paragraph and all 
amendments thereto be limited to close 
at 5 o’clock. In submitting this request 
I wish to say it is my purpose after the 
conclusion of action on this paragraph, 
to move that the Committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 
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Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, how will the 
time be distributed? 

Mr. TARVER. That, of course, will be 
in the discretion of the Chair and I would 
not have anything to do with that. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I should like to 
have 4 or 5 minutes. 

Mr, TARVER. The Chair, I am sure, 
will endeavor to deal fairly with every- 
one who desires to speak. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I would suggest to the gentle- 
man from Georgia that the last 10 min- 
utes of the time be reserved for the sub- 
committee and be divided between the 
minority and the majority. 

Mr. TARVER. I add that to my re- 
quest, Mr. Chairman. I think on this 
side we probably would not require the 
5 minutes we would have, but in case 
there might be some developments in the 
debate that might make it advisable to 
use such time I will incorporate that in 
my request. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
what page does that take us down to? 

Mr, TARVER. This paragraph ends 
on page 78. I contemplate, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the next paragraph should be 
read, but not debated or any amendments 
thereto considered this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE, Mr. Chairman, on yes- 
terday the distinguished author of this 
amendment said he could not understand 
why anyone would want to keep this pro- 
vision prohibiting the sale of commodi- 
ties at less than parity in the bill. I was 
a little surprised at my good friend from 
Oregon making that statement after the 
interest I know he has shown in securing 
a fair price for the products of the farm. 
The reason we want this provision in the 
bill, Governor, and the reason we want 
it, I will say to all of the Members of the 
Committee, is because we believe the 
farmers of this Nation are entitled to a 
reasonably fair return for the products 
of their labor just the same as any other 
citizen of the Nation. I do not believe 
any group in this Nation is ordained of 
God or of government to work for starva- 
tion wages in a condition of peonage in 
order that other groups in this Nation 
may enjoy a larger income. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Surely; I gladly yield to 
my good friend from Oregon. 

Mr. PIERCE, Is not the price of wheat 
fixed this fall by the loan value, with 
the prospect of its being upward of 200,- 
000,000 bushels more than we had a year 
ago? 

Mr. POAGE. I do not think so, Gov- 
ernor. 

Mr. PIERCE. The loan value alone 
will fix the value. 

Mr. POAGE. There you and I entirely 
disagree. I believe that the price of all 
of these basic farm commodities will go 
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to parity as quickly as the Government 
removes the depressing effect from these 
sales at less than parity. There is a de- 
liberate attempt by the Government at 
the present time to drive the price below 
parity, and it has been publicly stated by 
responsible officials of the Government 
that it is their purpose and their desire 
to drive the market down below parity. 
This means driving the return or the 
wages of the individual down below 
parity. 

As to the suggestion that the Govern- 
ment loan of 85 percent of parity will fix 
the price of the next crop, I must dis- 
agree with my good friend from Oregon. 
Demand will bring prices up. The de- 
mand for all basic farm commodities is 
better today than it has been for years. 
Cotton is bringing a reasonably good 
price—not because of any 85-percent-of- 
parity loan. The price is substantially 
above the loan value simply because the 
market wants cotton, and no deliberate 
effort is being made to break the cotton 
market, as is being made in the case of 
wheat and corn. The only basic com- 
modities that are selling appreciably be- 
low parity today are the commodities 
that the Department of Agriculture is 
deliberately trying to hold down. And 
why should the Government try to keep 
any farmer from getting parity in the 
market place? 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the time 
has come to make good on our oft-re- 
peated pledge of parity prices for agri- 
culture. For many long years our Gov- 
ernment has told our farmers that it 
wanted them to enjoy parity prices, On 
the other hand, it has loaned them 51 
percent of parity and other similar low 
figures on their crops. When the farmer 
needed help the most, his Government 
graciously offered him a loan of 50 cents 
on the parity dollar and told him to be 
thankful. He was grateful for the small 
favors he received, and now there are 
those who seem to think that he should 
be delighted to always enjoy a condition 
of peonage. He is told, at a time when 
industrial wages are higher than they 
have ever been in the history of the world 
and while agricultural prices are still 20 
percent under the 1929 level, that he 
should receive only 85 percent of parity 
and like it. Mr. Chairman, if you adopt 
this amendment, the farmer will have to 
get along with 85 percent of a fair price, 
but you cannot make him like it, and 
you cannot make me believe that it is 

r. 

(Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall now call Mr. Wickard, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, as a witness: He is a 
good friend of mine; he is a good Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; and he is O. K. He 
was down at Atlanta on January 28, and 
there made a speech to some gathering, 
and the next morning the markets in 
Chicago dropped 5 cents on corn and 
rye, and almost the limit on cotton. This 
drop in market prices aggregated mil- 
lions and millions of dollars, and the 
farmers of the country suffered it. This 
loss was caused by the speech which the 
Secretary of Agriculture made in Atlanta 
the night before. I have here the Wall 
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Street Journal of the 29th of January, 
and will read some of the headlines and 
statements therein contained: 


[From the Wall Street Journal of 
January 29, 1942 
Wickarp’s REMARKS ON CORN WEAKEN MAJOR 
MARKETS—COTTON DECLINES AMOST $3— 
FUTURES INDEX CLOSES Orr 1.34 
COMMODITY TRENDS 
Commodity markets were thrown into sud- 
den upheaval yesterday by Secretary Wick- 
ard’s remarks on recent trading in corn. 
The break was the heaviest suffered since 
mid-October 1941. Cotton at the day’s lows 
was off $3.05 a bale, corn and rye the limit 
decline of 5 cents a bushel permitted dur- 
ing 1 day’s trading, and soybeans within 
one-eighth cent of 6-cent permissible decline. 


And here is another excerpt from the 
daily market report of the Wall Street 
Journal for January 29: 

The upturn in cotton was halted yesterday. 
A selling movement which at the close had 
forced values down $2.35 to $2.95 a bale was 
touched off by the announced intention of 
the Department of Agriculture to stabilize 
corn prices around 85 percent of parity. 


In justice to the Secretary let it be 
said that these markets have recovered 
materially, but no man ought to have the 
power to cause such losses. Now the gen- 
tleman from Oregon proposes by his 
amendment to allow the Secretary to sell 
surplus stocks away below parity. Farm- 
ers are entitled to parity. No man should 
expect to put them or any of them on a 
lower level. They want equality, and no 
man should be given the power to pre- 
vent what Congress has been striving to 
give to the farm people during the past 
10 years. Let us have justice for agri- 
culture. 

We ought not to require some of our 
farmers to produce feed at 80 or 85 per- 
cent of parity in order that feeders may 
get 130 percent of parity. Corn is now 
at 81 percent, while hogs stand at 110 
percent of parity and beef cattle are at 
130 percent thereof. If this amendment 
carries, it then may be said with one of 
old— 

Unto every one that hath shall be given, 
and he shall have abundance; but from him 


that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath. 


I want all farmers to be prosperous, 
Livestock producers should have good re- 
turns, and good prices for feed eventually 
bring good prices for livestock. You can 
not make much money in the end by 
feeding cheap corn. Two minutes is a 
short time to talk about this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it would be well to read just what 
is sought to be eliminated from the bill, 
and then we will have a more thorough 
understanding: 

Provided further, That none of the funds 
made available by this paragraph shall be 
used for administrative expenses connected 
with the sale of Government-owned stocks of 
farm commodities at less than parity as de- 
fined by the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938. 


If this amendment goes through, there 
is not one single bit of protection for the 
wheat or the corn farmer, or any other 
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farmer in connection with trying to se- 
cure parity prices. We have a tremen- 
dous surplus of wheat now and of corn, 
We have a surplus of all kinds of farm 
products. With that provision out, the 
Government of the United States, just as 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Can- 
non] pointed out the other day, has the 
power to control the price by placing any 
or all of these Government-owned or 
Government-controlled products on the 
market. Then down goes the price. Now 
is the time to show whether we are friends 
of the farmer or whether we are going to 
render him lip service or actual service 
by giving him parity, as the country has 
promised to give him. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OcoN NOR. Yes. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Does the 
gentleman think that the retention of 
this provision in the bill will absolutely 
prevent the Community Credit Corpora- 
tion from selling any of these stocks 
below parity? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. It will prevent them 
from using any of the funds provided in 
this bill. It may be done but such action 
would be contrary to what we have been 
saying and doing. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman would 
not like to hold out to the farmer the be- 
lief that the retention of the provision in 
this bill would be Us any protection what- 
ever? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I say, this, that it 
goes just as far as you can in a bill of this 
kind. 

Mr. TARVER.. It will be effective un- 
less it is evaded. ; 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Exactly. Yes; if 
the Government does not evade or duck, 
it will prohibit the sale of those com- 
modities helow the parity price. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to the Pierce amendment. I say 
that, notwithstanding the fact that I am 
not very well satisfied with the language 
in the bill. I think it was perhaps a 
mistake to put a provision of this kind in 
the bill. I think it would have been 
better to leave the matter to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, which is already 
considering legislation of this kind. But 
if we adopt the Pierce amendment, the 
House is going to go on record as being 
opposed to the parity principle. I of- 
fered an amendment to this provision the 
other day, which I felt would be helpful. 
I think the provision as now written is 
too rigid, even with the Reed amendment. 

Nevertheless, if we adopt the Pierce 
amendment this House will have gone on 
record as being opposed to the principle 
that the Federal Government ought to 
use its powers to give the farmer parity, 
instead of using those powers to keep 
prices below parity. So I hope that not- 
withstanding the fact that I am not en- 
tirely in accord with the language now in 
the bill, we will vote down the Pierce 
amendment and then let the Senate or 
the conference committee work out the 
proper detail. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 
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Mr. PACE. Would not the gentleman 
add that striking this provision might 
be accepted by the Department as a 
green light to start dumping these 
commodities? 

Mr. HOPE. I think they would be jus- 
tified in thinking that we had no objec- 
tion to it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hook] for 2 minutes. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, it may be 
that in the 8 years I have been a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture I have 
not gotten through my head what the 
farmer actually wanted. I have always 
heard that a surplus was not a good thing 
for agriculture. Now we have these large 
surpluses that are a threat upon the mar- 
ket. we will have another big crop 
this year piling on top of these surpluses 
now on hand. If in an orderly way we 
can place in the channels of commerce 
those heavy surpluses that I have always 
been told were a burden upon the market 
and a danger to the farmer, I think we 
would help not only the farmer but the 
consumer as well. In other words, we 
put in a control program for the purpose 
of eliminating surpluses, in order to give 
the farmer a better price for his com- 
modity. 

Now that we have a surplus and what 
is known as the ever-normal granary, or 
whatever it is called, they say, “Let us 
keep that surplus. Do not let it go out 
into the channels of commerce unless 
we can sell it at not less than parity.” If 
we can get rid of that surplus, if we 
can get it into the channels of com- 
merce, even below parity at this time, if 
we get rid of that surplus certainly you 
will go up to parity when you do not 
have a surplus. The question of supply 
and demand will then govern the mar- 
ket. If you keep that surplus there, you 
are going to be at the mercy of the 
speculators. You are going to depress 
the market when this artificial thing is 
over. The President of the United 


States, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 


others interested in winning this war, 
tell us that we should not keep this 
restriction in this bill. I am willing to 
defer to their judgment. Inflation is a 
real danger. If we spiral prices in agri- 
culture, labor, and industry, we will ruin 
this Nation with inflation which will im- 
pede our war efforts more than Pearl 
Harbor. Let us be sensible, gentlemen. 
Give up some of our peacetime luxuries 
and go on a war footing. Any retarding 
of the war effort means more sacrifice 
and loss of life. Vote for this amend- 
ment and support your Commander in 
Chief. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, 
RrzLEx] for 2 minutes. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, the past 
6 days have been consumed in this debate 
on appropriations for agriculture. 

A stranger within our gates would un- 
doubtedly come to the conclusion that 
we are attempting to balance the entire 
national budget and doing it all through 
the appropriations that have been rec- 
ommended by the subcommittee on ap- 
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propriations for agriculture. Heaven 
knows, we need to economize. 

We were told by the gentleman from 
Georgia, chairman of the subcommittee, 
and likewise by the gentleman from 
Kansas, ranking Members of the sub- 
committee, neither of whom can be 
rightfully classified as spendthrifts, that 
the appropriations recommended this 
year are approximately 33 ½ percent, or 
one-third, less than a year ago. In the 
Committee of the Whole House we have 
made further drastic reductions. 

If the ax is applied to the other appro- 
priations yet to be considered, in the same 
proportion that it has been applied to the 
agriculture bill, we will have gone a long 
way toward drastic reductions in govern- 
mental expenditures. 

It is almost amusing at times to note 
how some of our friends become excited 
and shed crocodile tears in behalf of 
economy when agriculture is involved. 
But when we began to talk about parity 
prices for farm products, and when we 
talk about putting the farmer on even 
keel with industry and labor, the poor 
old farmer is immediately branded as a 
profiteering, greedy old money grabber 
and chiseler, who is trying to bring about 
uncontrolled inflation and cost the public 
a billion dollars in food prices. How ut- 
terly ridiculous, 

It is passing strange, to say the least, 
that just a few months ago, when we were 
getting ready to make another campaign, 
what pretty language we used in our re- 
spective party commitments.. Our 
friends on this side of the aisle were 
pledging full parity at the market place; 
and on this side of the aisle, at Phila- 
delphia, we were saying, “Within the 
shadows of Independence Hall we sol- 
emnly reaffirm that a prosperous and 
stable agriculture is the foundation of our 
economic structure, and the farmer is 
entitled to a profit price for his products 
and a temporary and permanent govern- 
mental policy which will establish and 
maintain for him an equitable balance 
between labor, industry, and agriculture.” 

Did we mean it when we said that in 
1940? Was it merely pretty language, 
to secure votes? Or do we sincerely want 
equality for the farmer, when compared 
with labor and industry? That is all 
parity undertakes to do. 

You vote day after day to keep the 
wage scale high. You say to the worker, 
“You shall work only 40 hours per week, 
and for overtime you shall be paid time 
and one-half, and for holidays and Sun- 
days, double time.” You say to the indus- 
trialist, “We guarantee and underwrite 
your contracts for national defense ma- 
terials on a cost-plus basis”; but to the 
farmer you say, “You are entitled to only 
85 percent of parity, and if you insist 
on equality, we will dump upon the mar- 
kets of the country wheat and corn 
owned or controlled by the Government, 
in order to keep the market price of your 
products below the parity level.” 

Just a few weeks ago this House, by a 
very substantial majority, said to Brother 
Henderson, the Price Control Adminis- 
trator, “You must not discriminate 
against the farmer, you must not fix 
a maximum price for any agricultural 
commodity below (a) the market price 
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equivalent to 110 percent of the parity 
price, or comparable price for the com- 
modity adjusted for grade, location, and 
seasonal differentials, as determined and 
published by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; or (b) the market price prevailing 
for such commodity on October 1, 1941”; 
and after you had said that, and being 
somewhat apprehensive as to Mr. Hen- 
derson's good intentions, out of an abun- 
dance of precaution you further said to 
him, “We are going to put Secretary 
Wickard in there to watch you.” 

Hardly had the print become dry on 
the bill we passed, until some of us con- 
cluded that perhaps we had better have 
someone to watch both Henderson and 
Wickard—and that is evidently what 
this subcommittee must have been think- 
ing about when it wrote into this bill 
the language which the gentleman from 
Oregon, by his amendment, now seeks to 
strike down and strike out. 

Ah, someone says, it won’t do any 
good; that the language does not mean 
anything; that they can transfer other 
funds and thereby violate the spirit as 
well as the letter of the law. 

Well, is it not a pretty state of affairs 
when we get to a place in our represent- 
ative system of democracy, when the 
greatest legislative body ever set up by 
the ingenuity of man must kowtow to 
the bureaucrats and be so vacillating as 
to concede that they can, with impunity, 
violate the laws which we enact, and 
that we cannot do anything about it? 

It seems to me that it is about time 
we get enough intestinal fortitude in this 
body to stand up ane fight for the inde- 
Pendence of a sovereign branch of the 
Government of which we are the repre- 
sentatives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
almost futile to endeavor to make a 
speech of 2 minutes’ duration on this 
subject. Let us consider for just a mo- 
ment the point involved. The Govern- 
ment has gone out and made loans on 
agricultural commodities, and the Gov- 
ernment has invested considerable money 
to make the loans. The Government has 
something at stake. If the Government 
sells these commodities below the loan 
rate, then the Government will lose 
money, and the Government is the peo- 
ple. All we now ask in this bill is just 
the very minimum for the farmer; not 
excessive profits or prices, but just the 
very minimum—parity. 

If we give him parity insofar as his 
profits are concerned what do we give 
him? We certainly give him little 
enough. We enable the Government to 
make money on many of the products 
that the Government holds, we prevent 
the Government from beating down the 
price of the farmer, and we bear in mind, 
of course, that if the Government beats 
down the price of the farmer’s products 
the Government must make it up to him 
out of the taxpayer and reimburse the 
farmer for that loss. So, in the name of 
the people, in the name of the consumer, 
the producer, and the taxpayer, I de- 
nounce the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oregon wherein he seeks 
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to encourage the sale of farm commodi- 
ties below parity. 

If you have not gone into the details 
of the matter involved I ask you to read 
the speeches made by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver] and the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. Cannon] on 
pages 2142 and 2143, which absolutely 
explode the contention that we should 
adopt the amendment which has been of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oregon. I 
am confident that when ihe vote is taken 
on this measure the gentlemen on the 
right and on the left who understand 
this matter, and most of them do, will 
vote against the amendment. I believe 
the amendment will be overwhelmingly 
defeated. 

A price of at least parity for farm 
products in time of peace and in time of 
war is best for the farmer, the taxpayer, 
and the Nation as a whole. 

(Here the avel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Wanswortx] for 2 minutes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
as the gentleman from Texas so wisely 
remarked, it is difficult if not impossible 
to discuss this thing in 2 minutes. This 
is the first time I have attempted to in- 
flict myself upon the Committee on this 
bill. 

Not many days ago I supported a meas- 
ure which if it had been enacted would 
have suspended for the duration of the 
war certain Federal statutes granting 
privileges, or advantages to labor. I re- 
fer to the 40-hour week, the 8-hour day, 
and time and a half for overtime. Hav- 
ing voted to suspend those, I cannot at 
this time vote to support a measure which 
extends by statute certain privileges to 
another class. It strikes me that at a 
time like this we should not pass bills or 
retain upon the statute books existing 
laws which single out a class or group of 
people and accord special treatment to 
them. 

Coming to a practical discussion of this 
thing, and I wish I had more time, be- 
cause I would like to talk a little farming 
here, the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
CorFEE] called the attention of the Com- 
mittee last Tuesday all too briefly to a 
practical consideration which I think 
those versed in livestock management 
and dairying might well heed. Corn is 
not used extensively as a human food, it 
is fed to animals. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hoses] for 2 minutes. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, one day a 
nigger walking along the sidewalk of a 
small southern town was having diffi- 
culty holding onto a rabbit he held by 
the ears. Pausing within earshot of 
an adjacent home he was heard talking 
to the rabbit: “Sweet little rabbit, pretty 
little rabbit, what you kickin’ for? Why 
you jerk so hard? T ain't goin’ do nothin’ 
to you but skin you and gut you.” 

I could not help thinking of that rab- 
bit all the time as I heard the speeches 
on the radio the other night, and you on 
this floor who are holding the American 
farmer by the ears, as you all say, in 
effect: “Sweet little farmer, pretty little 
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farmer, hard-working nonstriking farm- 
er, what you kickin’ for? We ain’t goin’ 
do nothing to you but skin you and gut 
you. We admit that since the parity 
period 1909-14 the wages of labor have 
increased 379 percent, but we are at war 
and you can’t have that nickel an hour 
the farmers got for their work in that 
period, we want to manipulate the mar- 
kets by selling farm products at less than 
parity so you won't.“ 

Ah, you guaranteed to all other 
classes 30 cents or more an hour. As 
one of the men in Alabama said: 


They took my valley farm and they beat me 
down to $11 an acre by repeated pleas to my 
patriotism, and $11 an acre was all they would 
agree to pay me for a fee-simple title. And 
that was all right with me, for if my Govern- 
ment needed my land for war purposes they 
were welcome to it. But what got me was 
when, after taking my land for $11 an acre 
they hired the sorriest nigger in this section 
and paid him $11 a day to dig holes in my 
land. 


There are only three groups who are 
not doing well financially in this war- 
time. These three are: First, our men in 
uniform; second, the workers on salaries; 
and third, the farmers who feed and 
clothe us all, and who have never been 
promised more than parity, which means 
a wage of a nickel an hour. 

The 1940 platform of the Democratic 
Party, on which our great President was 
reelected for his present term, reads, in 
part, as follows: 

We pledge ourselves to make parity as well 
as soil-conservation payments until such 
time as the goal of parity income for agri- 
culture is realized. 


Millions of our soldiers, sailors, and 
marines are receiving a wage of $1 a day 
or less. Millions of the favored indus- 
trial laborers are receiving $1 an hour 
or more. Millions of farmers are receiv- 
ing parity, which means a nickel an 
hour—few, if any, more. Why should 
the party which pledged parity seek now 
to repudiate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HIN SHAI. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, we 
are most wasteful of the things that we 
have in so much abundance. I would 
like to remind you that in connection 
with the subject of industrial alcohol, 
which is very important to the war in- 
dustries and to all members of the farm 
communities, there are a great many 
things from which alcohol can be made. 
It can be made not only from wheat and 
corn, but it can be made also from old 
apples and potatoes that are no good 
for food any more and cannot be sold. 
It can be made out of a hundred and 
one products of the farm. It can even 
be made from the garbage of the cities. 

Alcohol is a simple thing to make, but 
we are prone to destroy those things 
from which it can be made the cheapest, 
namely, our waste products. On Octo- 
ber 3, 1940, I placed in the RECORD 
a little article describing the chemical 
process for making butyl alcohol from 
not only garbage but from other waste 
cellulose plants and materials, and how 
that alcohol could be catalyzed into 98.7 
octane gasoline. With all of the re- 
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quirements that we have for our aircraft 
and our lack of large production capac- 


ity of aviation gasoline in order to keep 


them in the air, why does not some- 
body in the administrative branch go 
into this matter and find out how we 
can best support our alcohol and avia- 
tion gasoline program by using waste 
products, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
COFFEE]. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I speke on this subject the other 
day and did not know I was still down 
for a few minutes; however, I will be 
glad to take this time and yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Was- 
wortH], who only had 2 minutes and 
had not yet the opportunity to make the 
statement he wanted to make. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Nebraska is very 
kind and takes me completely by sur- 
prise. It is my own fault if I cannot 
say anything in 2 minutes. 

I was going to call attention to the 
observations made by the gentleman 
from Nebraska the other day apropos of 
the problem of the feeder. The price of 
feed in which farmers are interested in 
greater numbers even than those who 
raise it is rapidly going up. The whole 
enormous dairy industry is affected, the 
whole beef-feeding industry, the whole 
hog- and lamb-feeding industries, they 
are all affected. 

I anticipate if this provision is left in 
the bill prohibiting the Commodity 
Credit Corporation from selling any of 
this stuff for good feed that the price 
of feed will go up higher and higher and 
will increase five to ten dollars a ton in 
the next month. You will notice, and 
the gentleman from Nebraska will notice, 
that only yesterday or the day before Mr. 
Henderson put a ceiling on the wholesale 
price of pork. That is your beginning. 
That, of course, governs the price of 
live hogs. If Mr. Henderson can put a 
ceiling on the finished products of feed 
and you encourage a rise in the cost of 
feed, you will completely dislocate the 
whole livestock and dairy industry. 

I hope this amendment is adopted. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to impress upon the Mem- 
bers at this point that it has only been 
by virtue of the Commodity Credit laws 
that the price of corn, wheat, and cotton 
are maintained at the price today. The 
Government is not trying to tear those 
prices down. It is only by virtue of this 
loan program that these prices are up 
today where they are. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
REES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
in view of world conditions and survey- 
ing the situation as it exists in our coun- 
try today, I am not so much alarmed 
concerning surpluses of grains and other 
food products as some of my fellow Mem- 
bers seem to be this afternoon. In the 
first place, I think a little surplus of crops 
might act as a kind of safety valve. As I 
have heretofore suggested, a great share 
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of the so-called surplus of grain could be 
easily handled without injury to anyone 
if we would use a little common sense and 
judgment in taking care of it. 

For example, we are this afternoon 
talking about disposing of surplus grain, 
and yet the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House has not seen fit to recommend 
a bill that I introduced several months 
ago that would permit farmers to feed 
their wheat to their own livestock with- 
out paying a penalty of 49 cents a bushel 
on it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the 
farmers receiving parity prices for their 
crops. I think the great majority of us 
are in favor of that proposition. Con- 
gress has already gone on record on that 
question. Iam not in favor of the Gov- 
ernment dumping what may be regarded 
as surplus and thereby depressing the 
market, but I do think that in view of 
the demand for grain to make alcohol, 
which in turn is converted into smokeless 
powder, that a great deal of it can and 
will be used for that purpose. 


Mr. Chairman, let me say again that 
since our Government is asking our 
farmers to produce more and more food 
of all kinds, and especially meat and 
dairy products, there should not be any 
difficulty in the use of any extra grain 
that we might have on hand if we will 
use a little judgment in taking care of it. 
So far as corn is concerned, only a small 
part of it is used for human food; nearly 
all of it is used for feeding livestock, 
which in turn is converted into meat. It 
appears that in the very near future the 
demand for dairy products and meats is 
going to be al, we can supply. We will 
need all the grain we can possibly produce 
in order to satisfy the demands for meat, 
poultry, and dairy products. Mr. Hen- 
derson, the Price Administrator, has just 
recently served notice that he is placing 
a ceiling on the price of pork. It is likely 
that the same thing will be done to beef 
and other meat products within the 
rather near future. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think the 
adoption of the amendment before us will 
make much difference, except that the 
approval of it might lead the producers of 
the country to think that Congress does 
not favor parity prices for farm products. 
I know Congress does not want to leave 
that impression. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmers of this 
country are certainly not demanding ex- 
orbitant prices for their products. All in 
the world they want is a fair and reason- 
able price on the basis of what they are 
required to pay for the things they need 
to buy. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure the farmers 
and producers of this country would be a 
lot better off and better satisfied if a good 
many of the restrictions now in effect 
could be removed. Let them go ahead 
and produce food supplies in line with the 
increased demand. 

Mr. Chairman, this country is going to 
hold the farmers and producers of the 
country responsible for supplying an in- 
creased demand for food for its con- 
sumers that includes hundreds of thou- 
sands of factory workers and millions of 
men under arms. Not only that. The 
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United Nations of the world have their 
eyes right now on the United States of 
America, expecting it to provide the need- 
ed supply of war materials, one of the 
most important of which is food. 

There is a possibility that within the 
not too far distant future we may be 
more concerned about a supply rather 
than a surplus. 

We are going to feed armies abroad, 
and we are going to do it this year, next 
year, and possibly for some years to come. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmer is assuming 
a tremendous responsibility in the world 
picture. Give him a chance and he will 
do his part. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Pace]. 5 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, there are 
two things the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] should consider. 
One is that on March 1 cattle were sell- 
ing at 130 percent of parity, and it is a 
little hard to understand why, when he 
is receiving that price, he would not want 
the wheat and corn producers to get at 
least 100 percent of parity for their com- 
modity. He also overlooked the fact 
that when the cost of feed goes ur to the 
cattle raiser his parity price goes up. So 
there cannot be any great loss to the 
cattle producer. 

I want to say this and I do not want 
to be critical of anyone. I do not see 
how anyone who appreciates the eco- 
nomic condition of the farmer or the 
condition of the United States Treasury 
can vote for this amendment. This 
amendment, if adopted, is likely to cost 
the United States Treasury $400,000,000, 
because we have voted to give the farmer 
parity either out of the market place or 
out of the United States Treasury. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 
figures that that would cost $350,000,000. 
I think he is high. I think it could prob- 
ably go to $250,000,000, unless we can 
keep the price up around parity, so there 
is $250,000,000 that will be saved the 
Treasury if the farmer can get parity 
prices when he sells his products. 

Mentioning one item, the Government 
has a little over 5,000,000 bales of cotton. 
It has invested in it approximately 13 
and a fraction cents. It is selling that 
cotton under the present law in an or- 
derly way, 300,000 bales a month. The 
last it sold was at 19.30 cents per pound. 
It is making a profit of a little over 6 
cents a pound or $30 a bale. Multiply 
that by 5,000,000 and you will see that 
under the present arrangement the 
United States Government will recover 
about $150,000,000 profit out of the cotton 
it now has on hand. If we permit the 
Government to dump that cotton 4.000, 
000 or 5,000,000 bales at a shot, and break 
the market, not only will the United 
States Treasury itself lose $150,000,000 
but those fellows down in my country 
who today are putting the seed in the 
ground will face a flooded market when 
the new crop is ready to move. 

I certainly do not want wild inflation 
and I do not believe that giving the farm- 
ers of this Nation a fair or parity price 
for their products will cause inflation, 
Other groups have been permitted to re- 
ceive increases far beyond the parity level, 
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some as much as 400 percent above 
parity. 

Those who produce the food and fiber 
to feed and clothe this Nation ask merely 
for equality of treatment. You should 
25 ask or expect them to accept any 
ess. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, during the debate today the 
remark was made that each Representa- 
tive who spoke from the Well of this 
House should let the opinion of his own 
district be submerged in the national 
good. However, I cannot follow that 
suggestion in this instance, and urge the 
Congress to vote against the amendment 
which is here presented. The dairymen 
of my section have been through much 
hardship. They have suffered great 
losses from flood, from fire, and from 
famine. Now, to top it all off, they are 
being deprived of the labor which is nec- 
essary to run their farms and operate 
their dairies. Add to that the cost of 
labor and the rising cost of feed and 
you will have the reason for my support 
of the gentleman’s amendment, which 
will bring about lower feed prices. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BENNETT. It has been stated 
here that Mr. Henderson is fixing a ceil- 
ing on the price of meat. Does the gen- 
tleman from New York know anything 
about a disposition on the part of Mr. 
Henderson to fix a ceiling on the price 
of harness, and mowers, and plows, and 
binders, and so on? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Idonot 
feel that that applies to this particular 
amendment in any way, because we are 
discussing only the availability of lower- 
than-parity prices for feeders and dairy- 
men. I voted for parity when it came 
before the House in the price-control 
bill. I cannot go so far as to support 
what some consider as parity which, in 
reality, is way out of reach for my 
farmers. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman is a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, and he has heard and knows 
that parity prices do not fit the livestock 
industry at all. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I agree 
with the gentleman. I think that feed 
must be made available to these dairy 
farmers at low costs if they are to remain 
in the dairy business. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the debate on this amendment which 
would permit the Secretary of Agriculture 
to continue to sell Government-owned 
surplus farm products below parity. 

I confess that I cannot understand the 
philosophy of those who are anxious to 
adopt the amendment offered by my good 
friend and colleague [Mr. PIERCE] of 
Oregon, 
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If this amendment is adopted, then the 
Secretary of Agriculture can continue to 
sell surplus commodities below parity 
prices. 

We have two groups debating in the 
interest of the passage of this amend- 
ment, 

One group says: 

Cut the price of certain farm products be- 
low parity so that you may give to my farm- 
ers an opportunity to take advantage of same 


so as to get a parity price for that which they 
produce. 


This is ridiculous; that is, proposing to 
penalize one group of farmers in the 
interest of another group. 

I call the attention of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WapswortH] to the 
serious problem confronting the dairy, 
livestock, and poultry people, and that 
is, the price they are paying, after it 
leaves the Government and passes 
through various hands the manufac- 
turer and others, and on to the people, 
whom he is now representing. 

I charge today that the feed the 
farmer buys for livestock and poultry is 
about $10 or more per ton higher than 
it should be, although the original price, 
the farmer’s price, is below parity. 

The price-control bill, which clearly 
intended to secure for farmers full par- 
ity price—in fact, 110 percent of parity— 
which would have given to cotton farm- 
ers, for instance, around 21 cents for 
their cotton, has been so administered 
that the Secretary has been permitted to 
sell these surplus products, especially 
wheat and corn, below parity price. 

It appears from statements made by 
the Secretary that this will enable those 
who are engaged in the livestock and 
poultry business to buy these products at 
a cheaper price, which would tend to 
hold down the ultimate price paid by 
consumers. 

In the meantime, it appears to me that 
neither Mr. Henderson nor the Secretary 
of Agriculture is doing anything about 
controlling the prices which consumers 
have to pay. In other words, those who 
are operating between farmers and con- 
sumers are permitted to add on profits 
to the extent that wher these products 
reach the consumer the consumer has to 
pay unreasonable prices, and that is the 
thing which is destroying the very peo- 
ple you are trying to help, as well as the 
consuming public. 

I have letters in my possession coming 
from those engaged in the poultry busi- 
ness stating that they are having to pay 
$64 per ton for mixed feed for their 
poultry. 

I am in receipt of a letter from one of 
my constituents stating: 

In that the Government is begging us to 
increase production, I have secured a larger 
number of hens, with the hope of producing 
more eggs, with the further hope of being 
helpful in this great emergency. 

However— 


This same party states— 
I am ‘having to sell my eggs at 20 cents per 
dozen, and I am paying $61 per ton for poultry 
feed. 


There is one other group in this House, 
the so-called economy group, in season 
and out of season, standing up and try- 
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ing to economize at the expense of the 
farmer. 

If you vote for the amendment offered 
by my friend and colleague the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Prerce], you are voting 
to take money out of the Treasury of the 
United States because it is a known fact 
that you are going to have to pay the dif- 
ference between the 8& percent of parity 
and parity unless the price of cotton, 
corn, and wheat reach parity price. 

What are you doing when you continue 
to give to the Government the right from 
day to day to place these commodities on 
the market below parity? 

I will tell you what you are doing. 
You are simply giving to the speculators 
an opportunity to ride the futures mar- 
ket up and down, on all reports and 
rumors, making millions, without pro- 
ducing a living thing. 

I am wondering how long General 
Motors, the International Harvester peo- 
ple, or any other large industry or busi- 
ness concern, would be able to continue 
in business if their products were mar- 
keted and handled as farm products are 
marketed and handled today. 

As far as I am concerned, parity prices 
today, as suggested by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, are very unfair because, in 
working out parity, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture does not take into consideration 
farm wages and that price for farm prod- 
ucts which would give to farmers a fair 
and just portion of the national income. 

For many years those of us who are 
deeply interested in the farmers of this 
country have been doing everything pos- 
sible to see to it that farmers are paid a 
fair price for their products, a price, as 
stated, which would give to them a just 
proportion of the national income. 

For the first time during the admin- 
istration of President Roosevelt we have 
been able to bring farm products, espe- 
cially cotton, up to the so-called parity 
price. 

It appears now that the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who is supposed to repre- 
sent the best interests of the farmer, is 
determined to force the farmer’s price 
below parity, even atthe expense of the 
taxpayers of the country. 

During the fall of 1940 and the spring 
of 1941 cotton was selling for 10 and 11 
cents per pound. 

We reported from the Agriculture Com- 
mittee a bill, which was passed by Con- 
gress and signed by the President, pro- 
viding for an 85-percent parity loan. 

Immediately the price of cotton and 
wheat commenced advancing until cot- 
ton reached 19 cents and wheat, which 
had been selling at 60 cents per bushel, 
reached a price of $1 to $1.25 per bushel. 

Now it appears that there are those 
who propose to tear down the whole price 
structure, which, if you are successful 
in doing, will put an end to the farmers 
in this country. 

It is pitiful to me to see Members 
standing upon the floor of this House 
trying to destroy our farmers, the most 
Patriotic group in this country, in the 
name of economy and on the ground 
that farm prices today are destroying 
the consumers of this country. 

I challenge that statement, and, more 
than that, it is ridiculous and untrue, 
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It is a known fact that prices which 
farmers have to pay for that which they 
purchase are either fixed under legisla- 
tion passed by the Congress or by mo- 
nopolistic groups who are able not only 
to control the production and distribu- 
tion of their products but are absolutely 
able to fix the prices thereon down to 
the ultimate consumer; you can take it 
or leave it. 

Let me state that as far as I am con- 
cerned the procedure on the part of the 
Congress in giving price-fixing privileges 
to industry, railroad, labor, and other 
groups, while feeding agriculture prom- 
ises, thereby forcing agriculture into 
economic slavery, will go down in history 
as the greatest economic blunder that 
was ever foisted on a free, patriotic, and 
liberty-loving minority. 

Farmers are engaged in the most 
technical and complicated business of 
any line of industry in the United 
States. Many of these people, through 
no fault of their own are uneducated; 
yet they are supposed to know all about 
the various types of soil, kinds and quali- 
ties of planting seed, various grades and 
types of fertilizer, and how to properly 
grade their products, of which cotton has 
some thirty-two-odd different grades as 
to color, staple, and so forth. 

More than that, farmers are engaged 
in the most hazardous business oi any in 
the country. They have to contend with 
all types of weather—dry and rainy sea- 
sons, floods, drought, hailstorms—insects 
of every kind, including the cotton boll 
weevil, pink boll worm, corn borer and 
grasshoppers, all of which annually leave 
thousands of farmers financially in a 
helpless and hopeless condition. 

If you will take a look at the cotton 
crop in South Carolina last year, you will 
be able to observe a real picture of what 
Iam talking about. 

This brings me to one of our major 
farm problems, that is, the marketing of 
farm products. 

Farmers operate as individuals. Their 
products are marketed without any re- 
gard to proper grading as far as the 
farmer is concerned. He has to take the 
other fellow’s grading. 

If we should attempt to legislate to es- 
tablish an up-to-date cooperative mar- 
keting system from the county, through 
the State and national cooperative agen- 
cies, with financial assistance and guid- 
ance by the Federal Government, so that 
farm products may be properly graded 
and properly distributed, when and 
where needed, at a fair price, which 
would be helpful, also, to consumers, why 
you would hear a howl from these para- 
sites who are now operating between 
farmers and consumers equal to the 
blasting bombs of Hitler. 

The time was that 90 percent of our 
people lived on the land or in small 
towns. In these years agricultural prod- 
ucts formed the mainspring of our com- 
merce. 

During all of these past years, however, 
because of the changes in policies, legis- 
lation, and the monopolistic operations 
of certain groups, agriculture has been 
gradually declining with thousands of 
good, honest farmers being forced off the 
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farms as landowners and into tenant 
farming. 

As a matter of fact, the beginning of 
the downfall of agriculture was from the 
effect of the passage of the Protective 
Tariff Act. 

This tariff policy has consistently oper- 
ated against the farmer in every section 
of the United States and to the definite 
advantage of the industrial groups. Dur- 
ing all of these years, while the Congress 


was taking care of industry with a tariff, 


as well as the passing of legislation from 
time to time giving special legislative 
privileges to banks, railroads, labor, the 
foal industry—in fact, practically all 
groups except farmers—in the mean- 
while farmers have been losing their 
farms, becoming tenants and wandering 
migrants, all of which has brought about 
increased unemployment and billions of 
dollars in losses to business and to our 
Government. No one today is advocat- 
ing destroying the tariff policy or these 
special legislative privileges given to other 
groups, except in certain instances, on 
account of the present emergency. 

However, those of us who actually and 
sincerely represent farmers, that great 
class of citizens, who are responsible for 
feeding and clothing 130,000,000 Amer- 
icans, demand that farmers be given 
legislation which will definitely place 
them on an equal economic basis with 
those other groups and in a position 
whereby they may be properly protected 
in their own markets. 

It appears to me, from the President 
on down to the Secretary and numerous 
Members of Congress, that they do not 
realize the importance of a successful 
agriculture at this time, when we are 
engaged in one of the greatest struggles 
ever in the history of this country. 

The thing that I am fearful of is that 
we are going to wake up within the next 
12 or 24 months to the sad realization 
that the farmers of this country, with 
all that they have to contend with. with 
the type of assistance they are receiving 
at the hands of those who should be 
deeply interested in a successful agricul- 
ture which is necessary in order to win 
this war, instead of having an increased 
production, which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is requesting at this time, will 
have a production even below normal. 

Let me give you some definite prob- 
lems confronting agriculture, the seri- 
ousness of which, apparently, the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
many Members of Congress do not 
realize: 

First. The shortage of farm labor 
brought about for three reasons—draft- 
ing many from the farm, W. P. A., and 
other activities, and, in that thousands 
have left the farms, entering other lines 
of work with private industry, national 
defense factories, or employment with 
the Government. Naturally, we cannot 
blame these people for leaving the farm 
because of the difference in wages re- 
ceived in connection with these various 
lines of work as compared with the small 
wages paid on the farm, being the best 
that farmers can do based on the price 
that they receive for that which they 
produce. 
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Second. The shortage of fertilizer ma- 
terial, especially nitrate of soda, which, 
according to the information that I have, 
is being very unfairly distributed. 

Third. Under the priorities program, 
wherein farmers are not going to be able 
to secure many farm implements, truck 
transportation, and other things neces- 
sary to carry on successful farming 
operations. 

I want to call your attention at this 
time to the fact that unless something is 
done not only to see to it that farmers are 
paid a fair price for that which they 
produce, but to remedy these serious 
problems just referred to, we are not 
going to be able to produce sufficient food 
and fiber to take care of our people and 
our allies, which is very necessary if we 
are going to be able to win this war. 

I hope that the amendment will be 
voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a good 
deal of the wheat and corn that is now in 
storage or that now belongs to the Gov- 
ernment or is under its control ought to 
be gotten rid of just as fast as it can be 
for use in feeding cattle and hogs and 
sheep and poultry and for the purpose 
of making alcohol. 

We have an opportunity now to get rid 
of that stuff. It now and will for many 
years to come, unless it is moved off, be 
a constant menace to the price which the 
farmer can receive. I do not believe that 
the disposition of this stuff is going to 
affect materially the price which the 
farmer will receive. I do not propose, 
under any circumstances, to be a party 
to carrying language in here and going 
out to the country and saying to the 
farmers that this says that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall not sell 
below parity price, because it does not, 
and it will not, have that effect. It is 
easy enough to get around it. You are 
simply making a misrepresentation to the 
farmer and the people on behalf of the 
House of Representatives if you pass the 
bill with this language in it, for two rea- 
sons, for the purpose of keeping myself 
in a position where I want to tell the 
truth about what I am doing, and for the 
further reason that I want to see those 
surpluses eliminated before it is too late 
and before the people who are raising 
stuff on the farm are ruined as a result 
of hanging on to that stuff so long. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
STEAGALL]. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure Members of the House are just as 
familiar as I am with what transpired 
during recent weeks with respect to the 
legislation passed by this House relating 
to farm products. 

The provision of the pending bill to 
which the amendment is offered is noth- 
ing more or less than an effort of the 
House to require observance of existing 
law by the agencies of the Government 
established under laws passed by Con- 
gress. This is all there is in this pro- 
yision of the pending bill. It presents a 
larger issue that transcends the mere 
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matter of price control. The question 
now is whether legislation passed by Con- 
gress shall be treated as the law of the 
land. If we are not to require the ob- 
servance of the laws now on the statute 
books designed to protect the farmers cf 
the country and those who toil on our 
farms against exports to beat down the 
wages of farm labor to unbearable 
levels—if we are not going to require 
the observance of those laws we ought to 
reconsider and repeal those measures by 
proper legislative procedure. If we are 
not going to do that we ought, out of 
regard for the dignity and prestige of 
the Congress and the prerogatives of the 
legislative branch of the Government, to 
require those responsible for the en- 
forcement of legislation to respect and 
obey the laws under which they hold 
their jobs. If we are not going to repeal 
these laws, we ought to require those 
charged with authority for their admin- 
istration to enforce them as they are 
written upon the statute books. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. We ought at 
least to make it clear to the public just 
exactly what we have been trying to do. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Everybody knows 
what Congress has been trying to do. 
There is no misunderstanding about 
that; after an arduous struggle lasting 
over a period of years, we have been able 
to enact legislation to secure parity prices 
as the least that justice demands. This 
was agreed by everybody to be right, and 
we now propose to enforce it by control of 
appropriations, which seems to be the 
only method left to enforce it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED], 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I just want to clear away all this 
alarm about this surplus so far as grain 
is concerned. Here are some figures 
brought out in the hearings before our 
committee today which I think will be 
of interest, 

It requires 55 gallons of alcohol to 
dehydrate the necessary amount of pow- 
der to'fire a 16-inch shell. To produce 
1 gallon of alcohol requires 16% pounds 
of raw sugar. To fire a 16-inch gun once 
is equivalent to the firing of 907% 
pounds of raw sugar. Every time you 
fire a 16-inch gun you fire 22 bushels of 
corn, the amount necessary to dehydrate 
the powder contained in a 16-inch shell. 

When you consider your surplus and 
realize the magnitude of this war, you 
will see what is going to happen to this 
surplus. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. WICKERSHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I believe the one-gallus farmers are 
getting tired of some department heads 
openly and flauntingly ignoring the pro- 
visions of the law and making their own 
rules. There is another item which I 
desire to mention here: Mr. John L. 
Lewis has been going over the country 
exacting excessive payments from the 
patriotic men in order that they may 
receive employment in the defense 
plants. He is also traveling around 
making an effort to organize the dairy 
farmers, and I hope you other Congress- 
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men representing dairy farmers do 
not let him do it in your State. I know 
they will not let him do it in Oklahoma. 
Imagine a 5-day week for dairy cows. 
He may brag about the manner in which 
he has been able to mine the miners, 
but I do not believe he can fleece the 
dairy farmers. Another point: Some of 
these agencies are building information 
centers—using funds which should be 
spent for defense purposes. The public 
does not want that kind of information. 
The information they desire is how we 
can build more bomber planes, tanks, 
cannons, and ammunition, produce food 
for defense, and how we can control the 
strike situation, so that we can operate 
24 hours a day and longer than 40 hours 
a week. The people out home want to 
write some of the legislation instead of 
the department heads doing it. I be- 
lieve that labor restrictions should be 
removed to the extent that labor could 
work at least 8 hours a day 6 days a week 
and direct defense plants to operate 3 
shifts of men—that is, operate 24 hours 
a day continuously. Furthermore, Mr. 
Henderson may know how to pedal a bi- 
cycle, but I do not believe he knows the 
problems of the farmers of the country. 
He will not even allow you 5 ounces of 
camelback rubber to mend and really 
preserve and conserve a 25-pound tire. 
This is false economy. The hour has 
arrived when you and I, as Congressmen, 
representing the people, write the laws 
and see that they are enacted. I am 
for 100-percent parity for farmers. 


Mr. CARLSON Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that we have just got down 
to a very practical situation. This House 
and this Congress has gone on record 
for parity, for agriculture. I think the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture hit the nail on the head when he 
said that if this House votes for the 
Pierce amendment and tells the farmers 
of this country they will not get parity 
or are not entitled to it, the Treasury of 
the United States will be called upon for 
from three hundred million to four hun- 
dred million dollars. That is the first 
thing. The second is, there has been a 
great deal of discussion about surpluses. 
I think we ought to quit worrying about 
these surpluses, The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Reep] told us a few 
moments ago how many bushels of corn 
it takes to produce the alcohol to fire one 
16-inch shell, and we do not need to 
worry about surpluses very long, if we 
quit using sugar and use corn to produce 
alcohol. Let us produce all of the corn 
we can in this country. The European 
countries are going to need it, and we 
are going to need it, and therefore this 
afternoon I hope the House will vote 
down the Pierce amendment and retain 
this provision in the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, it was 
the great Sage of Concord who said that 
a foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of 
small minds, but, notwithstanding that 
fact, on a question of policy I do like to 
be consistent. This matter has disturbed 
me a good deal, particularly so, since I 
recognize the complete inefficacy of the 
provision which is now in the bill if the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is dis- 
posed to circumvent it. There is a trans- 
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ferability clause that provides for ex- 
change of funds up to 5 percent, and, 
besides that, the President has a blank 
check and can provide for any amount of 
money desired. It was, therefore, rather 
intriguing that the President was so elo- 
quently silent on this point on Monday 
night when he addressed the country. 
There remains, then, the element of pub- 
lic psychology. I think the thing that 
bothers most everybody is the general 
reaction and the idea that will be gotten 
by the farmers of the country as to what 
the intent of Congress is with reference 
to parity. We talked on it as early as 
1938, in the second farm bill. We have 
been discussing it for years and have 
given assurance of parity. Then we 
come along with the Price Control Act 
and in section 3-A give the farmers as- 
surance that there shal) be no maximum 
price below the level that represents 
practically 110 percent of parity. There 
is the additional fact that on Mon- 
day last we passed the parity section of 
this bill, and we cannot go back to it now. 
There could be a motion to recommit, but 
there is no other way to get at it. It 
provides and, in fact, directs the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make commitments 
and incur obligations for full parity. 
That is the language of the bill now 
before us, 

To incur obligations and make commit- 
ments for full parity. 


Where does it leave us if we are going 
to play botl ends against the middle? 
That would be torpedoing parity. It is 
an inconsistency. I am afraid that we 
may get ourselves in the position of the 
little mule that was balky and fell down 
in the street. The farmer could not get 
him to budge. Finally a veterinarian 
came along, and the owner said, “I can’t 
do a thing with this mule.” The vet- 
erinarian reached into his case, got out 
a syringe and squirted something into 
the hindquarters of the mule, and he got 
up and ran down the street. The owner 
said, “How much is that?” The veteri- 
narian said, “That is 10 cents.” The 
owner handed him 30 cents and Said, 
“Here; give me two more shots of that 
so I can catch that mule.” 

That is the position we are in at the 
present time. Having assured the coun- 
try of parity, which we adopted by a 
2-to-1 vote on this bill on Monday, yet 
we are going to have to have a couple 
of shots of something out of the Treasury 
in order to catch that index level for farm 
prices. If the elimination of the pro- 
posal in the bill to compel the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to sell at parity 
should result in a lowering of farm 
prices, it would require a larger amount 
of funds out of the Treasury to carry out 
the parity mandate contained in this bill. 

Now, with respect to alcohol, do not 
be disturbed about that. Notice in the 
hearings that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration refers to “Government-owned 
commodities.” Included in that are 157,- 
000,000 bushels of corn and 170,000,000 
bushels of wheat. 

There has been more misinformation 
on this floor about the subject of high- 
proof industrial aleohol for the produc- 
tion of powder than any other subject 
that I have heard ventilated here. The 
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corn and wheat referred to above belongs 
to the Government. It can be transferred 
by other methods than by sale. This can 
be transferred to the distilleries. It is not 
a sale. It can be converted into alcohol 
and the Government could furnish the 
grain and simply pay the cost of con- 
version. So you see there is no problem. 
Here are 327,000,000 bushels of grain that 
the people of the United States own to- 
day that will manufacture approximately 
775,000,000 gallons of 190-degree high- 
proof alcohol, for the manufacture of 
smokeless powder. 

Do not be concerned therefore as to 
whether or not we have got the grain 
with which to do it. 

A wrong impression may go out to the 
farmers today on this thing, after all the 
assurance we have given them concern- 
ing parity. If we are going to dip in 
with the right hand, under the direction 
adopted by this committee, to achieve 
full parity, and then torpedo the price, 
then we will have to reach down into 
the same Treasury and get larger quanti- 
ties of funds with which to achieve that 
same level. 

My notion is that the committee lan- 
guage ought to be supported and that we 
ought to oppose the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
PIERCE]. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The . The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
TARVER]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
already addressed the Committee once on 
this subject matter. I do not propose 
to consume very much of your time now. 

I am somewhat amazed by the contra- 
dictory arguments which have been ad- 
vanced by gentlemen supporting the 
Pierce amendment, and who are in favor 
of striking this limitation out of the bill. 
On the one hand, they say it will be 
effective and will prevent certain con- 
sumer interests in this country from re- 
ceiving at prices at which they ought to 
be permitted to buy farm products owned 
or controlled by the Government, and 
which those consumers need. On the 
other hand, they say that because it is 
merely a limitation upon the expenditure 
of funds by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, it will not be effective; it may 
be evaded, and that therefore by adoption 
of the limitation contained in the bill we 
are telling the farmers of the country 
that we are accomplishing something for 
them when, as a matter of fact, we are 
not. In other words, they say on the 
one hand that the proposal will work and 
therefore it ought to be adopted. They 
say on the other hand that the proposal 
will not work, and therefore it ought not 
be adopted. Iam reminded, without in- 
tending to renect upon either of these 
gentlemen, of the lines of doggerel wnich 
run something like this: 

He wiggled in and wiggled out and left the 
natives all in doubt, whether the snake that 
made the track was leaving home or coming 
back. 


Now, perhaps this limitation is not ef- 
fective. Perhaps the officials of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and others 
who have charge of the administrative 
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affairs of the Government may be so dis- 
honest as to seek to avoid a mandate by 
the Congress of the United States, I do 
not wish to believe that. I do know this 
to be true, however, that if we keep this 
limitation in the bill, by rejecting the 
Pierce amendment, we will send to the 
Senate the framework upon which that 
body may build an effective limitation 
which nobody can avoid, no matter how 
much he may be inclined in that direc- 
tion, and which, under the rules of the 
House, it is not possible for us to incor- 
porate in the bill. 

I think we may rest assured, in view 
of the recent 2 to 1 vote by the Senate 
in favor of substantially this proposal, 
that that body, when it does complete ac- 
tion upon this portion of the agricultural 
appropriation bill, will have in the bill a 
provision which will be absolutely effec- 
tive. 

What are the duties of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation? 

Are you in favor of having the Corpo- 
ration discharge the duties which devolve 
upon it? I read from the justifications: 

First, to protect and increase farm income; 
second, to stabilize farm prices; third, to 
maintain an adequate reserve supply of farm 
products. 


Do you think it is protecting and in- 
creasing farm income to undertake to 
manipulate the market as they admit 
they are undertaking to do to the dis- 
advantage of the farmer and for the 
purpose of depressing the value of farm 
products? The question answers itself. 

I am insisting, Mr. Chairman, that 
fairness to the farmers of the country 
and compliance with the promises made 
by Democrats and Republicans in their 
national platforms for 10 years requires 
that we keep this limitation in the bill 
and reject the Pierce amendment, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any other 
Member desire recognition on this para- 
graph? There are still 3 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to be recognized briefly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] 
is recognized. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall take but a minute to repeat 
what I said the other day, that if you 
agree to this amendment you say to the 
farmer, in effect, that he is not entitled 
to more than 85 percent of parity on 
wheat and corn. 

I was astonished that three Members 
who are my friends and big cattle feeders 
or Representatives of such cattle-feeding 
districts should rise in this Well today 
and advocate that we not insist on parity 
on corn and wheat. In other words, they 
would have the corn and wheat farmer 
supply at 85 percent of parity corn and 
wheat to feed cattle for which they re- 
ceive 130 percent of parity. They ought 
to be ashamed of themselves. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Gossett] for the remainder of the time. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not see why anybody would want to cut 
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the farmer below parity on anything he 
grows or sells. In our section of the 
country most of the small business is 
suffering greatly because they have re- 
ceived no war-production business. We 
have no industries to speak of in the great 
Southwest. If the farmer is cut below 
parity on the things he has to sell the 
small business man in our section is 
going to suffer even more than the 
farmer. If farm markets are broken the 
result will be economic bondage for the 
entire Southwest. 

As a maiter of fairness, of equity, and 
of justice, the farmer of this country 
ought to have at least parity for every- 
thing he has to sell. I cannot conceive 
why the Department of Agriculture or the 
administration would want to take any 
action that would force the price of farm 
commodities anywhere below parity. 
Even parity prices for farm products do 
not mean parity income for the farmer, 
because he does not raise cash crops on 
his retired acreage. It seems to me as a 
matter of simple justice that we ought 
not to dump on the market any surplus 
commodity that would force the price of 
any farm product below parity. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Pierce) there 
were—ayes 47, noes 116. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan and Mr. 
PIERCE demanded tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Administrative expenses: Not to exceed 
$775,000, in addition to the funds provided 
by section 32 of the act entitled “An act to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 24, 
1935, as amended (7 U. S. C. 612c), shall be 
available for administrative expenses in 
carrying out the provisions of said section 
$2, as amended, and the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act of 1937, as amended 
(7 U. S. C. 601 et seq.), including personal 
services in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this subcommittee has 
heard considerable testimony on the gen- 
eral subject of rubber, a subject of inter- 
est to every person in the country, 

The position in which the Nation finds 
itself respecting supplies of rubber is one 
that hits every individual of the Nation 
directly. There are more public an- 
nouncements and comments, more pub- 
licized regulations, and more stories, 
jokes, and cartoons on the subject of 
rubber than on any other strategic com- 
modity today, There are some important 
facts on the subject that the American 
people should know; and in the hope that 
it will help to crystallize efforts of the 
Nation toward logical action and efficient 
organization in meeting the rubber prob- 
lem, I wish to present them to the House. 
I will not take your time in dwelling upon 
the well-known and the obvious facts. 
You know that more than 97 percent of 
our rubber, comprising 650,000 tons an- 
nually, came from Malaya and the Neth- 
erlands Indies, now completely overrun 
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by the enemy. You know that a highly 
technical industry employing millions of 
skilled workers, 9,000,000 acres of well- 
kept groves, a billion mature trees, is not 
going to be replaced easily or quickly even 
by the most ingenious nation in the world. 
You know that our job is not only to 
carve out other sources of rubber supply 
or rubber substitutes for ourselves, but 
for our Allies as well. All these things 
are known. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I have a special 
interest in the efforts of the Department 
of Agriculture in attempting to solve the 
problem of supplies of natural rubber. 

We have recently heard much about 
synthetic rubber. The assertion was 
made by the head of the Government 
Loan Agency, Mr. Jesse Jones, that syn- 
thetic rubber will be produced at the 
rate of 400,000 tons a year by the middle 
of 1943. Let us assume that Mr. Jones 
made that assertion on competent au- 
thority and let us critically examine the 
promise, which undoubtedly allayed the 
fears of many for a rubberless future, and 
may even have inspired some in au- 
thority to dig deeper into our limited 
stockpile of natural rubber. Synthetics 
are substitutes for rubber only in part 
and natural rubber is still needed in gen- 
erous proportion to make tires approach- 
ing the mileage performance and de- 
pendability of our present tires. Natural 
rubber is indispensable. Germany, de- 
‘spite the popular misconception that the 
Nazi motorized army is shod satisfactor- 
ily with substitute rubber tires, I have 
been told, is making frantic effort t« get 
supplies of natural rubber, paying fab- 
ulous prices for real rubber that runs 
the blockade. The Nazis have recently 
built factories in French Morocco and 
Algeria to extract natural rubber, ex- 
pensively and inefficiently, from a third- 
rate latex-bearing plant that grows in 
northern Africa. This is part of the 
collaboration of Vichy. We can use 
400,000 tons of synthetics and I fervently 
hope that Mr. Jones is correct in his as- 
surances, but let us face the fact that we 
must have natural rubber to supplement 
it and mix with it to make decent tires 
for my son and your sons in the Army 
when their very lives depend upon 100 
percent performance of their equipment. 
We can help to insure that performance, 
but it will not be by half measures. We 
have not finished the job by providing 
money for rubber-substitute factories 
still on blueprint paper. There is much 
more to do. Early this month the Pres- 
ident signed a bill providing the authority 
for making available a source of crude 
rubber for emergency needs. Under that 
authority of that bill the Department of 
Agriculture is already putting forth a 
tremendous effort in a race against time 
to grow enough seedlings of the desert 
rubber shrub guayule to plant 75,000 
irrigated acres. That represents all of 
the seed available at this time. The 
nursery beds for the seedlings are so ex- 
tensive that it requires 20 miles of over- 
head pipe to irrigate them. 

I want to assure you that there is noth- 
ing slow about the Department of Agri- 
culture once we give their competent 
technicians the go sign. But let me tell 
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you the story of the bill. It is nota pleas- 
ant one to contemplate for solicitous 
fathers and mothers with sons in the 
Army. It is a story of indecision on the 
part of our multiplicity of agencies hav- 
ing to do with rubber. It is the old story 
of too many cooks. Worse still, the nov- 
ices among these agencies have as much 
to say as the long experienced agencies. 
This bill was originally introduced June 
11, 1941, by Mr. ANDERSON of California, 
after consultation on the technical 
points with representatives of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry who gave as- 
surance that usable rubber could be 
produced in 5 years, or in 3 years with 
some sacrifice in yields of rubber per acre. 
The bill was submitted by the Bureau of 
the Budget to the Department of Agri- 
culture, the O. P. M., R. F. C., the Army, 
the Navy, and O. P. A. C. S. It was imme- 
diately endorsed by the Department of 
Agriculture and by the Army and Navy. 
O. P. M. and W. R. C. had other fish to 
fry and were lukewarm. Other alpha- 
betical outfits were decidedly cool and 
therefore the bill rested in refrigeration 
for nearly a half year. The Price Ad- 
ministrator told us last month that there 
would be no tires for civilian cars nor 
even rubber to retread the tires on the 
milkman’s delivery truck. Last week he 
hoped it would not be necessary to se- 
quester the tires already on our cars. 
One wonders if some of these so-called 
rubber experts are the same who saw no 
need to grow guayule rubber last summer 
when the project was presented logically 
and with intelligent foresight as a de- 
vice to insure a nucleus planting of the 
shrub, to be expanded when and if 
needed. 

I want to point out that the same con- 
fusion of thought, the same ignorance 
and ineptitude that brought the delay in 
the case just cited still exists in the 15 
Government agencies having to do with 
procurement of rubber and allocating or 
dispensing manufactured rubber articles. 

This is no job for amateurs nor is it 
a job for various uncoordinated rubber 
specialists among whom the crude rubber 
production experts have been conspicu- 
ously absent or voiceless. To my mind 
the rubber producer, even with such lim- 
ited production as is possible, is more im- 
portant to a nation at war than a whole 
host of Mother Hubbards wrangling 
at the empty cupboard. Before long 
we will face an empty cupboard unless 
other positive logical actions like the 
planting of the guayule are taken imme- 
diately. Let us begin to think clearly and 
recognize that of the two jobs before us 
the baking of the cake will eventually 
take precedence over the cutting of the 
cake, however important the latter may 
becurrently. But the cake cutter cannot 
do his job intell'gently unless he knows 
how -nuch there is to cut this year, next 
year, and for 5 years or more to come, 


I have recentiy seen a timetable of 
rubber-production possibilities from 1942 
to 1950 prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture. It sets forth our rubber po- 
sition more convincingly than any of the 
disjointed statements I have read, be- 
cause it combines the nine major poten- 
tial sources in tabular form and the ex- 
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pected production at future delivery 
dates. For every item the necessary ac- 
tion to realize the estimated production 
is indicated. The action is no mere mat- 
ter of plunking cash on the barrel head, 
but requires careful planning and tre- 
mendous effort by ourselves. This inter- 
esting document is available to you indi- 
vidually in mimeographed form, but it 
seems such an accurate factual statement 
of our position in respect to a strategic 
material that I do not propose to put it 
in the RECORD. 

My purpose in alluding to this rubber- 
production timetable is twofold. First, 
it is a matter for congressional attention 
that there are 15 agencies of this Gov- 
ernment giving attention to an impor- 
tant strategic requirement. Apparently 
some of them that give only part-time 
attention to rubber can checkmate the 
sound plans of others or cause irrepa- 
rable delay. Second, f want to emphasize 
the overwhelming importance of produc- 
tion in contrast with all the appendages 
of production, including the procurement, 
the allocation, the rationing and, in 
short, the long list of Government mid- 
dlemen between producer and consumer, 
all of whom will be without jobs if we 
do not now pave the way for production. 

There should be an over-all clearing 
house having representation of the exec- 
utive agencies with an experienced, 
competent rubber-production expert at 
the top to review and take action on all 
proposals having to do with the impor- 
tant matter of bringing into existence 
and exploiting all potential rubber re- 
sources and allocating the product to 
specific uses. All of the product from all 
available sources of rubber in sight on 
the horizon do not add up to more than 
our bare strategic and critical needs. 
The only way that we can translate those 
sources into balls and sheets of rubber 
flowing into the manufacturing plants 
where they are needed is by organization 
and coordinated action, hence I earnestly 
hope action will be taken at an early 
date to consolidate these agencies an? to 
place an experienced rubber authority 
in charge of them. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speeker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Ramspeck, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had unde: consideratior the 
bill (H. R. 6709) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


THE LATE LEROY D. BRANDON 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming (Mr. McIntyre]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask that the House pause a moment in 
remembrance of Leroy D. Brandon, who 
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served as Journal clerk of the House 
of Representatives with distinction for 
many years. 

He was appointed Journal clerk while 
a member of the staff of the Government 
Printing Office, detailed to service with 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Brandon came to Washington on 
April 27, 1900, from Iowa as a youth, 
when appointed to a position in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. He achieved 
such efficiency in his craft that he was 
chosen for detailed service in the Capitol 
when the Clerk of the House requested 
such aid in compiling publications issued 
by his office. 8 

His familiarity with and aptitude for 
the procedure and detailed work in the 
House of Representatives made him the 
logical choice for Journal clerk on De- 
cember 1, 1923. He supervised the com- 
pilation and writing of the Journal of 
the House until about 1% years ago, 
when illness compelled his retirement 
from that arduous task. 

But with all his faithful and eminently 
competent service to the House, Mr. 
Brandon always remained first and last 
a printer—loyal to the traditions of 
Gutenberg, Franklin, and Greeley. He 
loved the craft which he had learned as 
a boy and had followed through the 
years before his appointment as Journal 
clerk of tne House. 

To the exacting tasks of the Journal 
clerk he applied the precision for which 
his craft is noted. The Journal of the 
House was never written with greater 
accuracy, nor published with more dis- 
patch, than during his service. 

Mr. Brandon was ever ready to help 
his fellow workers and give them the 
benefit of his lifetime experience in the 
Government Printing Office and the 
House of Representatives. He never 
failed to answer an appeal for informa- 
tion, regardless of the pressure of his 
own occupation. His retentive memory 
and Jove of order made easier his grasp 
of parliamentary questions—on which 
he was recognized as an authority by his 
fellow employees. 

As to his general character and bear- 
ing, it might well be said of Mr. Brandon: 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my colleague the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. HARTLEY] 
may be excused for 2 days, on account of 
a death in his family. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Eaton]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and to include an 
article entitled “The Trenton Plan.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Powers]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
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own remarks at the point in the Recorp 
where they appear and to include an ex- 
cerpt from the Democratic national plat- 
form of 1940. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hoggs]? 

There was no objection. 


RURAL RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been debating some very serious prob- 
lems of government. As I see it one of 
the most serious problems that this Gov- 
ernment has to undertake is the shifting 
of the unemployed population from the 
industrial centers back to where they can 
become self-supporting on the farms. 
The greatest agency that has been cre- 
ated to handle this work has been the 
Rural Resettlement Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include two telegrams from represent- 
atives of farmers’ organizations and a 
letter from a member of the State Leg- 
islature of Idaho on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Idaho 


(Mr. WHITE}? 
There was no objection. 
The telegrams and letter follow: 
OGDEN, Uran, March 3, 1942. 
Representative COMPTON WHITE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
As a producer cooperative representing 
about 2,000 members we feel the appropria- 
tion for farm security should be at least equal 
to last year on account of the numerous 
family-sized farms who need farm security 
support in order to produce to capacity this 
com X 
BEI FARMERS GRAIN Co-op, 
E Woop WILLIAMS. 


SPOKANE, WasH., March 4, 1942. 
Compton I. WHITE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge your support Farm Security Ad- 
ministration appropriations equal to last year 
if increased production is to be made possible. 

WASHINGTON-IDAHO FARMERS UNION, 
Luverne Ferz, President. 
Atmer McCurtain, Secretary. 
STATE or IpaHo, 
SENATE CHAMBER, 
Clark Fork, Idaho, March 2, 1942. 
Hon. Comrton I. WHITE, 
Member Congress from Idaho, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Warre: It has been 
noted that a possible attempt will be made in 
Congress to reduce or impair the function 
of the Farm Security Administration, and I 
respectfully call to your attention a few points 
in support of the work of this branch of 
agricultural credit, and urge that it be con- 
tinued if possible with increased possibility 
for service rather than impairment. 

You are well aware of the development 
process involved in making a farm from a 
stump ranch—of the difficulties in getting 
enough land cleared to make a farm capable 
of supporting a family—of the combination 
of lumbering employment summers, and farm 
development during the rest of the year that 
has brought about the principal development 
in the past, and of the problems and distress 
in recent years brought about by the elimina- 
tion of lumbering employment which was 
so n a complement to this type of 
farm development. 

You are also aware how well the Farm 
Security Administration stepped into this 
breach caused by cessation of woods work, 
by making funds available to these ranchers 
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so that they could clear land rapidly, and as 
rapidly develop self-supporting farms on 
which the occupants could live all year and 
support themselves and accumulate a sur- 
plus to apply on repayment of these loans. 
Without these loans many of these farms 
would not be an asset on the tax rolls, but 
would now belong to the county, and their 
operators would not be contributing to our 
defense effort and assisting in the develop- 
ment of our area. Since the principal pro- 
duction in this area is in dairy, vegetables, 
pork, and poultry, this Farm Security Admin- 
istration program is more than usually val- 
uable at this time. 

No other agricultural credit is available to 
these farmers, many of whom are well out of 
the marginal class now, and bank credit, 
though probably more than usually generous 
here, has never been suitable or always avail- 
able for the longer terms required in crop 
production and the clearing of land and de- 
velopment of livestock enterprises. 

If criticism is to be directed against any 
division of the farm credit set-up I would di- 
rect it against the operation of the Interstate 
Production Credit Association, with headquar- 
ters in Spokane, which is supposed to serve 
this northern Idaho area. This division, which 
operates to considerable extent through the 
Washington-Palouse Counties down to Pull- 
man, appears to consider Bonner County a 
nonagricultural county. It is supposed to 
loan funds for production of crops to all 
legitimate farmers, and likewise to finance 
the production of livestock on a longer term 
basis up to 5 years. It has only two or three 
loans in this county, according to A. C. 
Chace, treasurer of the association, and when 
I took him to task last Saturday before the 
stockholders’ meeting of the Panhandle Farm 
Loan Association at Sandpoint for failure to 
serve this area, he had no satisfactory answer, 
and further asserted it was not the inten- 
tion of his association to liberalize their pol- 
icy to increase production for defense in this 
county, and that no change was contem- 
plated over past policy This Production 
Credit Association refuses to serve farmers in 
this area or accomplishes refusal in effect by 
requiring so much security on loans that no 
sensible borrower can submit. 

The Farm Security Administration is not 
designed to serve those who are well-estab- 
lished farmers and whose chattels and land 
are accumulated and moderately free from 
debt, and it is this class who have security 
and productive capacity, and who wish to ex- 
pand for the benefit of the Nation and them- 
Selves, who are denied aid by the Production 
Credit, whose field it is to finance them. The 
Farm Security Administration has attempt- 
ed to help, and has gone as far as its restric- 
tions and its resources would permit. I point 
out that it would be disastrous to limit them 
further—better instead to turn over to them 
the better loans and greater productive capac- 
ity possible on the established farms of this 
county and of the Nation if this condition is 
widespread. Increased funds and a more lib- 
eral policy with respect to taking the better 
classes of loans would be of multiple advan- 
tage at this time. I make this suggestion in 
view of the fact that the Interstate Produc- 
tion Credit is an old entrenched Washington 
concern little interested outside its own little 
sphere, and probably financially independent 
now. so that pressure might have little effect 
in changing their procedure. If possible to 
supplement the present Farm Security Ad- 
ministration with increased capacity for serv- 
ice in this field so that it might supplant 
the service the Production Credit should pro- 
vide, I sincerely urge that this be done. 

With kind personal regards, I remain. 

Yours respectfully, 
A. M. DERR. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
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my own remarks in the Recorp; and, 
secondly, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Drrrrnl may have permission to revise 
and extend his own remarks in the 
Recorp and to include an editorial from 
the Patriot. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
short article from the Des Moines Regis- 
ter-Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
iMr. HARRINGTON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made today on the civil- 
functions bill and to include therein a 
1 75 excerpt from the hearings on the 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Maxon]? 

There was no objection. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO NATIONAL 
LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I am, of 
course, more concerned over a diligent 
and successful prosecution of our war 
efforts than any other issue currently 
before the American people. I am con- 
cerned and you are concerned because our 
most precious heritage is at stake—that 
of the right to live in a full democracy 
of freedom and justice. Much of the 
wealth of this Nation is going to be dis- 
sipated in our efforts to win this war 
and maintain our rights in democracy. 
We are going to win the war; we cannot 
afford to lose it. We cannot forfeit to 
barbarism that which was bought with 
the blood of the purest and bravest pa- 
triots to ever forfeit their lives on the 
field of battie for the cause of justice and 
righteousness. We will not let freedom 
perish before the fire of hatred blazing 
from the sword of the aggressors and 
leave only a despotism to receive our pos- 
terity and take from those yet to be born 
that which they have a right to expect— 
the privilege of living as free men and 
women. 

I waht to remind you and the American 
people that if victory is worth what it 
is going to cost us in dollars, in blood, in 
broken hearts, and homes, it is worth 
our efforts today, tomorrow, and through 
the ages to maintain and safeguard the 
benefits of that victory. Let not our 
fondest hopes and most optimistic dreams 
cause us to minimize the sacrifices that 
must follow our victory. We must face 
a terrible depression irrespective of what 
we may be told—it must come, a pay day 
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must come. There is a limit to what any 
people can pay in taxes. All who pro- 
fess to be patriots had as well prepare 
to be guardians of our Nation in its re- 
building. The destruction of war is not 
blown away by the first soft winds of 
peace. Years of toil and hardship alone 
can banish from our people the horrors 
and poverty left in the path of war. 
There never comes in the life of any 
nation so crucial an era as her recon- 
struction days after a destructive war; 
her people are demoralized and suscep- 
tible to false leadership. 

There is not, nor will there ever be, any 
danger in the true American working- 
man; there will never be any danger in 
an American labor organization that is 
led by true American workmen. We have 
seen so often, nowever, where honest 
labor has been exploited, its money taken 
and never accounted for by unscrupu- 
lous and mercenary labor leaders who 
have no interest in the cause and who 
have never done an honest day’s work, 
until we are brought to know that the 
honest workingman has a right to de- 


mand protection. This bill is framed to 


this prominent end. 

There are from day to day efforts ex- 
erted looking to the amalgamation of 
the two great labor organizations—the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Let this occur and the natural era of 
reconstruction with all its hardships, 
deprivations, and discontent among 
our people come, without the protection 
to the American workmen and the Amer- 
ican people the proposed amendment 
provides and you will see this democracy 
fold up and our Government taken over 
by the leadership of the great labor or- 
ganization so set in existence. I make 
this statement with the full conviction 
that it will be sustained by the verdict 
of time. It has been said before, and it 
is true, that it was labor groups that 
gave bolshevism to Russia. It was violent 
reactions against violent excesses by labor 
groups that gave fascism to Italy. It 
was middle-class groups that helped 
Hitler to give nazi-ism to Germany. It 
was a fanatical fight between labor and 
antilabor extremists that divided and de- 
moralized France, that led directly to its 
military downfall and to the antidemo- 
cratic government of Marshal Petain. 
Why should we, the best people in the 
world, recline in complacency and let 
these horrors seize us? When this oc- 
curs, the masses of labor and the Ameri- 
can citizen will become serfs and slaves. 
This is what I see coming, and what my 
voice will always ring out against. Is my 
prediction sustained by the following 
facts: 

As matters stand, the A. F. of L. and 
the C. I. O. each boast a membership of 
5,000,000, or 10,000,000 in all. 

Just imagine for a moment one labor 
organization starting off with 10,000,000 
members without any competition to in- 
terfere. It would not be very long when 
these 10,000,000 would be turned into 
20,000,000 when we consider the millions 
of workers who do not belong to either 
organization today, simply because they 
do not know to which organization to 
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belong. With just one, there would be 
no other choice. 

Twenty million men enrolled into one 
organization paying as little as 81 a 
month dues, to say nothing about assess- 
ments, gives the leaders the tidy sum of 
$240,000,000 a year to be spent as these 
leaders see fit, and without restraint. 
This amount is based only on the as- 
sumption that the present dues would 
not be raised. However, this is very un- 
likely because with just one organization 
there would be no competitive obstruc- 
tions, and dues would be levied to suit 
the pleasure of the leaders. This $240,- 
000,000 could very well become $500,- 
000,000 annually. And, as in the past, 
this money could be used most con- 
veniently for promoting a national politi- 
cal campaign in 1944 with a $1,000,000,- 
000 campaign fund—or for any other 
purpose to which unscrupulous or unwise 
labor leaders may appropriate this 
money. 

When labor gains numerical strength 
it must also gain moral stability. Until 
we see complete responsibility on the 
horizon, the amalgamation of these or- 
ganizations does not offer much hope. 
Every effort should be made to bring 
peace to organized labor but this peace 
must guarantee security to the workers, 
the employers, and our Nation as a whole. 
This can best be assured through sen- 
sible legislation which will guarantee 
honest union operation irrespective of 
numerical] strength, 

Is it wrong to say that such sums of 
money shall only be handled by organiza- 
tions chartered in the United States of 
America or the Dominion of Canada? 

Is it wrong to say that the manage- 
ment and expenditure of such sums of 
money shall be directed by only citizens 
of the United States of America or the 
Dominion of Canada? 

Is it wrong to say that such sums of 
money will be managed and expended 
under the direction of persons who have 
had actual experience in the work and 
problems of the trades represented by 
their respective organizations? 

Is it wrong to say that those responsi- 
ble for the care and handling and ex- 
penditure of such great sums shall be 
bonded to insure proper uses of such 
funds? 

Is it wrong to say that those collecting 
such sums from the masses of the Ameri- 
can workingman shall render to the 
ones from which the same was collected 
an annual statement disclosing fully 
what such funds have been used for? 

Is it wrong to say that the powers in- 
vested in a few leaders by such great 
sums of money shall not be used to in- 
fluence the American voter in the free 
use of his franchise in selecting the per- 
son or party of his choice to public office 
in these grand United States of ours? 

Is it wrong to say that membership in 
labor unions shall be voluntary, that the 
law will not permit one to be forced to 
pay for the right to work in free America, 
and that labor unions by their merits 
should be the strongest invitation for 
membership? 

Is it wrong to say that a strike is il- 
legal if pulled before the lapse of a 60- 
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day cooling-off period when we specifi- 
cally provide that the settlement of such 
dispute shall be retroactive to the date 
the dispute arose? : 

Is it wrong to say that there shall be 
no interunion strikes, when it is known 
that the only resulting benefit is to those 
in the high command and under no cir- 
cumstances could benefit accrue to those 
who actually perform the labor and pay 
in the dues to the organization? 

The bill I expect to introduce is amply 
able to stand on its own merits and is 
not subject to criticism from labor or in- 
dustry. Ihave high regard for the Amer- 
ican laborer. I worked with the various 
crafts of a railroad in the United States 
for a period of 7 years and learned to 
respect them as a loyal and patriotic 
body of American citizens. This bill is 
just as much for the protection of labor 
as for any other citizens. I say without 
fear of contradiction that if anyone will 
be fair and unbiased he will have to ad- 
mit that the railroad brotherhoods have, 
through the ages, been reasonable in their 
demands and just in their means of try- 
ing to enforce them. I make this state- 
ment, speaking as a whole: We all make 
mistakes and these brotherhoods pos- 
sibly have, but they have been minor, and 
as a whole the railroad brotherhoods are 
entitled to the respect of the American 
people. It is true, however, that these 
brotherhoods as a whole have men skilled 
in their trade who are American citizens 
as their leaders. They do not place the 
responsibility of their leadership in the 
hands of men like Harry Bridges. Where 
we see the great abuses of the privileges 
accorded American labor is in the indus- 
trial organizations, where, in many in- 
stances, aliens and men with views an- 
tagonistic to American ideals, are placed 
in leadership. 

The provisions of the bill that I pro- 
pose to introduce in substance codifies, or 
I may say embraces, the fundamental 
principles under which the railroad 
brotherhoods have operated through the 
years. 

I am pleased also to say to you that 
this legislation is sponsored, approved, 
and unanimously favored by the leader- 
ship and membership of the Railroad 
Yardmasters of North America, Inc., 
which is one of the smallest labor organi- 
zations in the United States. Mr. Mau- 
rice R. Franks, their editor, has been co- 
operative in drafting this legislation. My 
motives cannot be assigned to selfish 
reasons. This organization has only ap- 
proximately 2,500 members, and, so far 
as I know, not a one in my congressional 
district; certainly if any, there is very 
few. This organization not only feels 
that this legislation is necessary for the 
maintenance of our form of government, 
but for the protection of American labor. 


It is a very patriotic service that this 


organization is rendering our people and 
to it and its membership should go the 
highest respect of the American people. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. BECKWORTH. - Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be permitted to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. This bill is an amend- 
ment to the National Labor Relations 
Act, and for the benefit of those before 
me and of the Record, I quote in sub- 
stance the provisions contained in the bill 
which could consistently be referred to 
as 5 eight points, as follows, 
to wit: 

First. Only labor organizations char- 
tered in the United States of America or 
the Dominion of Canada will have status 
under the National Labor Relations Act. 

Second. Only citizens of the United 
States of America or the Dominion of 
Canada will be eligible to hold office or 
be a leader. 

Third. All labor leaders will be persons 
from within the rank with at least 6 
months in the occupation represented by 
their organization. 

Fourth. All officers or leaders handling 
the funds of their organization will be 
adequately bonded by an independent, 
reputable company or companies. 

Fifth. Each member of a labor organi- 
zation will receive a financial statement 
at least once per annum prepared and 
certified to by an independent certified 
Public accountant. 

Sixth. It will be illegal under the terms 
promote any political campaign or in 
of this act to utilize the funds of a labor 
organization for political purposes or to 
the interest of anyone seeking public 
Office. 

Seventh. Membership in labor unions 
will be voluntary. 

Eighth. Strikes to be illegal if pulled 
before the lapse of a 60-day cooling-off 
period, and settlement of such dispute 
will be retroactive to the date the dispute 
arose. Interunion strikes defined to 
mean strikes between two or more na- 
tional labor organizations or between two 
or more local labor organizations, crafts, 
or occupations, or between any combina- 
tion of the aforementioned. 

In conclusion, I want to state sincerely 
to this body and to the American people 
that I have no disposition to be un- 
friendly to labor, but say frankly that I 
have at heart the protection of the labor- 
ing man from those who would gulp him 
up and enjoy a life of ease and comfort 
from the fruit of the sweat of his brow. 
I call on every American workman to 
analyze closely the application of the 
provisions of this amendment before con- 
demning same. I ask the membership 
of this House to study the provisions of 
this amendment and their actual appli- 


cation very closely before you decline to 


lend your full support thereto. I feel 
sincerely in my heart that there is no 
legislation that is more necessary to the 
continuation of our democracy, with its 
full benefits, than the amendment I now 
Introduce. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, my extension of remarks will 
run a little over the amount allowed 
under the rule. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be printed in the RECORD 
notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

Mr. Gavacan, indefinitely, on account 
of important business. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H. R. 3798. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 5, 1939, entitled “An act to provide for 
the disposition of certain records of the 
United States Government.” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 22 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 12, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
on Thursday, March 12, 1942, at 10 a. m. 
for consideration of H. R. 6483. The 
hearing will be held in the caucus room, 
Old House Office Building. 


COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


The Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation will meet Thursday, March 12, 
at 10:30 a. m., in room 353, House Office 
Building, to resume hearings on the bill 
H. R. 6522. 


COMMITTEE OF INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 14, 1942. 
Business to be considered: Hearings along 
the line of the Sanders bill, H. R. 5497, 
and other matters connected with the 
Federal Communications Commission. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1476. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend the joint resolution approved August 
27, 1940 (54 Stat. 858), as amended, and the 
Selective Training Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 885), 
as amended, so as to remove the requirement 
that medical statements shall be furnished 
to those persons performing military service 
thereunder; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

1477. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill for the acquisition of Indian lands re- 
quired in connection with the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of electric trans- 
mission lines and other works, Parker Dam 
power project, Arizona-California; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

1478. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
provide for the decentralized settlement and 
payment of damage claims arising from activ- 
ities of the Army, other than in foreign coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Claims. 

1479. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers on a survey of 
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the Palarm Creek in Faulkner and Pulaski 
Counties, Ark., authorized by the Flood Con- 
trol Act approved on August 28, 1937; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 

1480. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated Decem- 
ber 24, 1941, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a preliminary 
examination of the Hatchie River and trib- 
utaries, Mississippi and Tennessee, author- 
ized by the Flood Control Act approved on 
August 11, 1939; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

1481. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated January 
1, 1942, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary ex- 
amination of Toro Negro River and tribu- 
taries, Puerto Rico, authorized by the Flood 
Control Act approved on August 11, 1939; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

1482. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a defi- 
ciency estimate of appropriation for the 

Department for the fiscal year 1941 
amounting to $30.412, and supplemental esti- 
mates of appropriations for the fiscal year 
1942 amounting to $2,840.000, in all, $2,870,412 
(H. Doc. No. 662); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1483. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting four sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
1942, three totaling $7,350,000 to remain avail- 
able until June 30, 1943, and one for $4,200,- 
000 to remain available until expended; in 
all, $11,550,000 (H. Doc. No. 663); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

1484 A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Veterans’ Administration for the fiscal year 
1942, amounting to $1,670,000 (H. Doc. No. 
664); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1485. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed provision pertcining to an 
existing appropriation for the Department of 
Labor for the fiscal year 1942 (H. Doc. No. 
665); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SANDERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 1971. An act to 
legalize a bridge across Bayou Lafourche at 
Valentine, La.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1888). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. TENEROWICZ: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. S. 2133. An 
act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Michigan to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge or series of bridges, 
causeways, and approaches thereto, across the 
Straits of Mackinac at or near a point be- 
tween St. Ignace, Mich., and the Lower Penin- 
sula of Michigan,” approved September 25, 
1940; without amendment (Rept. No. 1889). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. TENEROWICZ: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. S. 2134. An 
act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act authorizing the State of Michigan, acting 
through the International Bridge Authority 
of Michigan, to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a toll bridge or series of bridges, cause- 
Ways, and approaches thereto, across the St. 
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Marys River from a point in or near the city 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to a point in the 
Province of Ontario, Canada,” approved De- 
cember 16, 1940; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1890). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, HALLECK: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 6080. A bill 
authorizing the county of Lawrence, II., to 
construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
across the Wabash River at or near St. Fran- 
cisville, III.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1891). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 6495. A 
bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near the village of 
Brooklyn Center; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1892) Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BULWINKLE: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 6730. A 
bill to protect the public health by the pre- 
vention of certain practices leading to dental 
disorders; and to prevent the circumvention 
of certain State or Territorial laws regulating 
the practice of dentistry; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1893). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 6765. A bill authorizing the President 
to require persons deferred under the Seiec- 
tive Training and Service Act of 1940 to per- 
form civilian service of importance to the 
prosecution of the war; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6766. A bill to permit officers of the 
Army and Navy, commissioned since December 
7, 1941, to continue to hold their civil offices 
while on active duty during the war; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PEARSON: 

H. R. 6767. A bill abolishing the Work Proj- 
ects Administration; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. LANDIS: 

H. R. 6768. A bill authorizing the President 
to appoint persons to guard plants, material, 
and utilities necessary to the prosecution of 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6769. A bill to provide for the seizure 
of nonessential aircraft, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate end 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr CARTWRIGHT: 

H. R. 6776. A bill to authorize the purchase 
of certain interests in lands and mineral 
deposits by the United States from the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Nations of Indians; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GIBSON: 

H.R. 6777. A bill to further protect the 
rights of individual employees under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act through denying 
certain representatives and labor organiza- 
tions their status and benefits as such under 
the National Labor Relations Act; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. COLLINS: 

H. Res. 455. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives that there 
should be a consolidation of Federal agencies 
concerned with the production of natural 
and synthetic rubber; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 
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By Mr. BISHOP: 

H. R. 6770. A bill to correct an error to con- 
firm, as of March 2, 1861, the title to certain 
saline lands in Jackson County, State of 
Illinois, to Edward Holden; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: 

H. R. 6771. A bill for the relief of Roy De- 

lavergne; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 6772. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Cora 
B. Jones and James C. Jones; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H.R.6773. A bill for the relief of Jean 
Rudnikoff Bloomstein; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 6774. A bill for the relief of Ruth 
Rudnikoff Stotland; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H. R. 6775. A bill for the relief of Cornelia 
Hunton; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2550. By Mr. ANDERSON of California: Pe- 
tition of the Board of Supervisors of San 
Benito County, Calif., urging the evacuation 
and concentration of all Japanese and their 
descendants to a concentration camp under 
supervision of the Federal Government; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

2551. Ey Mr. BULWINKLE: Petition of sun- 
dry citizens of Kings Mountain, Cleveland 
County, N. C., favoring Senate bill 860 or 
House bill 4000; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, Marcu 12, 1942 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 5, 
1942) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, the Very Reverend 
Z€Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


O Lord God, who art the Guide and 
Leader of the generations of men, who 
hast called us with our limitations to be 
joyful inheritors of the wonder and glory 
of Thy Kingdom: We humbly acknowl- 
edge cur utter unworthiness of Thy mer- 
cies, and confess how little we have done 
to exalt in freedom and fullness the faith 
of our fathers, brought to us through so 
many perils, purchased with such 
sacrifice. 

Forgive us our long neglect of this our 
bounden duty, our past unfaithfulness, 
our deafness to Thy call, with its conse- 
quent neglect of opportunities. Give to 
our Nation power to face with courage the 
issues of this present time that she may 
go forth daringly, trusting in the leader- 
ship Thou dost inspire, and, unfettered 
by the past, may one day bring the na- 
tions of the world into that perfection 
which is the Father’s will. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
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Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Wednesday, March 11, 1942, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 6736) making appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1943, for civil functions administered 
by the War Department, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gillette 

Austin Glass Pepper 

Bailey Green Radcliffe 
Bankhead Guffey 

Barbour Gurney Reynolds 
Barkley Hayden Rosier 

Bilbo Herring Russell 

Bone Hill Schwartz * 
Brewster Holman Shipstead 
Brown Hughes Smathers 
Bulow Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Burton Johnson, Colo, Spencer 
Butler La Follette Stewart 

Byrd Langer Taft 

Capper Lee Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway Lucas Thomas, Okla 
Chandler McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McKellar Tobey 

Clark, Idaho McNary ell 
Clark, Mo. Maloney Tydings 
Connally Mead Vandenberg 
Danaher Millikin Van Nuys 
Davis Murdock Wheeler 
Doxey Murray White 
Ellender Nye Wiley 

George O'Daniel Willis 

Gerry O'Mahoney 


Mr. McNARY. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. NORRIS] is 
absent because of illness. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Harcu] is ab- 
sent from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Truman], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are 
holding hearings in Western States on 
matters pertaining to national defense. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BUNKER], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wacner], and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] is holding hearings in the West 
on silver, and therefore is unable to be 
present. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Batt] is a member of the 
Senate committee holdings hearings in 
the West on matters pertaining to the 
national defense, and is therefore unable 
to be present. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
LMr. Brinces] is absent as a result of 
an injury and illness. 

The Senator from Illinois IMr. 
Brooks] and the Senator from Massa- 
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chusetts [Mr. LopGE] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Sena- 
tors have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. 


THE LATE J. FRED ESSARY 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, last 


evening there passed away from Wash- 
ington and the national scene a gentle- 
man who for 30 years has been associ- 
ated with the press of the National Capi- 
tal, Mr. J. Fred Essary. He was the dean 
of most of the correspondents, if not the 
dean of them all, in point of service, and 
for 30 years represented the Baltimore 
Sun in the Nation's Capital. 

Mr. Essary wrote his articles over his 
own signature. I think they will be con- 
ceded to be articles written without pas- 
sion or prejudice and with that degree of 
detachment and fact which is the aim of 
all outstanding journalists. 

Mr. Essary was a man in whom any 
officeholder, either elected or appointed, 
could put absolute trust; they could tell 
him of events and news, or of coming 
events, and the confidence would be im- 
plicitly respected. 

He was a former president of the Grid- 
iron Club and of the National Press Club, 
and entered into all the interesting ac- 
tivities of those organizations which from 
time to time provide wholesome enter- 
tainment for the benefit of those of us 
who are associated in an officeholding 
way with the National Government. 

Because of Mr. Essary’s ability as an 
outstanding newspaperman, because of 
his long and distinguished service, and 
because of his high rank among those of 
his own profession and the hig regard 
in which he was held by all Members of 
the Congress and generally by officials 
in Washington, I rise to express my deep 
regret, which I believe is universally 
shared, that he has passed from the 
scene of his brilliant activities. 

ANNIVERSARY OF BIRTH OF ANDREW 

FURUSETH 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
this day is the anniversary of the birth 
of the late Andrew Furuseth, one of the 
most outstanding labor leaders whom it 
has ever been my privilege to know. I 
am sure the Members of the Senate who 
have served long in this body will re- 
member him and his tireless and effec- 
tive work in behalf of the men who follow 
the sea. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks the minutes of a meeting of the 
Friends of Andrew Furuseth Legislative 
Association, of New York City. I call 
particular attention to that portion of 
the minutes which contains the call 
which Mr. Furuseth, who at that time 
was president of the International Sea- 
men’s Union, issued to all seafaring men 
ashore and afloat shortly after our en- 
trance into the World War in 1917. I 
think it is very apt and appropriate that 
we should read this call in the light of 
the events which are happening today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the minutes will be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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The minutes are as follows: 


Members of this organization are gathered 
together on this 12th day of March 1942 to 
observe and commemorate the eighty-eighth 
birthday of a great American, Andrew 
Furuseth, leader of seamen, who died Janu- 
ary 24, 1938, and whose ashes were buried at 
sea March 21, 1938. : 

Be it remembered that not only did he 
lead seamen in their successful fight to 
abolish arrest for desertion on American 
ships wherever they are on the high seas, but 
that he won freedom for seamen of foreign 
countries likewise when they are in waters 
of the United States. 

We commemorate the birthday, life, and 
work of Andrew Furuseth for his sincerity, 


-his personal integrity, the simplicity of his 


life, intensity of his work, and his selflessness 
as to material things. That his life and work 
have been an inspiration to seamen is proven 
by the fact that at this time, when the lib- 
erties of landsmen and seamen alike are 
threatened by the powers of evil and darkness 
in the fight for material things which would 
make slave» of all men, the merchant ships 
of the United States and of the United Na- 
tions are kept moving. In spite of the great 
risks, the terrific loss of lives due to the 
violation of international laws and laws of 
human decency in the matter of sinking 
vessels without warning, seamen of the world 
have not abandoned their calling, are not 
deserting, are not flinching, and we repeat, 
in the hope that these minutes will be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of our great 
country, what Andrew Furuseth said in his 
message to seamen on the occasion of the 
last World War, 1917: 

“A CALL TO THE SEA—TO ALL SEAFARING MEN 

ASHORE OR AFLOAT 

“The Nation that proclaimed your freedom 
now needs your services. America is at war. 
Our troops are being transported over the 
seas. Munitions and supplies are being 
shipped in ever-increasing quantities to our 
armies in Europe The bases are the ports 
of America. The battlefields are in Europe. 
The sea intervenes. Over it the men of the 
sea must sail the supply ships. A great 
emergency fleet is now being built. Thou- 
sands of skilled seamen, seafaring men of all 
capacities who left the sea in years gone by 
as a protest against the serfdom from which 
no flag then offered relief, have now an op- 
portunity to return to their former calling 
sail as freemen and serve our country 

“Your old shipmates—men who remained 
with the ship to win the new status for our 
craft—now call upon you to again stand by 
for duty. Your help is needed to prove that 
no enemy on the seas can stop the ships 
of the Nation whose seamen bear the respon- 
sibility of liberty. 

“America has the right, a far greater right 
than any other nation, to call upon the sea- 
men of all the world for service. By respond- 
ing to this call now you can demonstrate 
your practical appreciation of freedom won. 

“ANDREW FURUSETH. 

“May 1, 1917.“ 


Today our troops are in the Far East, Ice- 
land, Europe, and South America. Our oil 
tankers are being sunk without warning, but 
the seamen are not flinching. | 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate or presented and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Municipal 
Council of St. Thomas and St. John, V. I., 
protesting against the alleged action and 
method followed by the Governor of the 
Virgin Islands in securing the adoption of an 
amendment to the organic act of the Virgin 


*Seamen’s Act of March 4, 1915 (popularly 
known as the La Follette Act), Bureau of 
Navigation and Steamboat Inspection Service. 
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Islands without first informing or advising 
with the legislative assembly or the munici- 
pal councils of the Virgin Islands relative to 
his intention and obtaining the views of the 
people of the islands; to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution of the Senate of Puerto Rico; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

“Senate Resolution 1 


“Whereas the totalitarian powers, with a 
decided purpose to destroy democracy 
throughout the world in order to establish a 
regime of violence, insecurity, and oppres- 
sion, have extended their devastating war to 
the American Hemisphere; 

“Whereas after the brutal and treacherous 
attacks on the naval base of Pearl Harbor and 
the Philippine Islands the Congress of the 
United States declared the existence of a state 
of war with the totalitarian powers; 

“Whereas in the present conflict, which at 
this time already includes all the nations of 
the earth, the fate of democracy in the world 
is involved, the totalitarian powers striving 
to annihilate it definitely as an ideal of life 
and of government, and all free nations being 
bound in a common effort to insure its sub- 
sistence in order to save with it the conquests 
of civilization, the spiritual values of hu- 
manity, and the right of man to liberty, 
security, and peace; 

“whereas the people of Puerto Rico, be- 
cause of their close relations with the people 
and the Government of the United States 
and their devotion to the cause of democracy, 
are absolutely identified with the great 
American Nation in this struggle for the sub- 
sistence of liberty and right; 

“Whereas the people of Puerto Rico are ready 
to make the utmost contribution of men 
and effort and to suffer whatever sacrifices 
may be necessary in order to fight beside the 
people and the Government of the United 
States in this transcendental struggle until 
the totalitarian powers are definitely defeated 
and the bases of a regime of justice and se- 
curity for all nations are firmly established; 
and 

“Whereas interpreting the sentiment of 
loyalty of our people to the American Nation 
and their solidarity of purpose in the fight 
begun, the Legislature of Puerto Rico today, 
the opening of its second regular session of 
the Fifteenth Legislature of Puerto Rico, con- 
siders it its duty to make these feelings pub- 
lic and to fix its historical position in this 
great struggle for the cause of democracy, 
pledging its best efforts for the triumph 
thereof: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of Puerto Rico: 

“First. To express, as it is hereby expressed, 
the solidarity of the peopl- of Puerto Rico 
with the people and the Government of the 
United States of America in the struggle 
against the totalitarian powers undertaken to 
safeguard democracy in the world. 

“Second. To pledge, as they are hereby 
pledged, all the resources and efforts of the 
people of Puerto Rico to carry forward the 
war until the total destruction of the military 
power of the totalitarian forces and the 
vigorous affirmation of liberty and democracy 
as standards of life for all peoples. 

“Third. To testify, as it is hereby testified, 
to the administration of the Honorable 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the profound 
identification of our people with his efforts 
in favor of these great ideals of humanity. 

“Fourth. To send a copy of this resolution 
to the President of the United States of 
America, the Honorable Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, to the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
to the Secretary of the Interior, to the Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, and to the Resident 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico to the United 
States.” 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

Resolutions forwarded by Howard Barber, 

of Courtland, Kans., and adopted and signed 
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by numerous farmers of western Republic 
County, Kans., protesting against the opera- 
tion of the agricultural adjustment program 
and favoring repeal of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

A resolution adopted by the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Emporia, Kans., favoring 
the adoption of a “work or fight” policy in 
the Nation during the present war emer- 
gency; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 2 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A concurrent resolution of the General 
Assembly of the State of Kentucky; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor: 


“In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
“March 11, 1942, 


“House Resolution 72 


“Concurrent resolution petitioning the Sen- 
ate of the United States of America to enact 
into law a bill relating to labor disputes in 
defense industries, and urging the Honor- 
able ALBEN W. BARKLEY and the Honorable 
ALBERT B. CHANDLER, Senators from Ken- 
tucky, to support the bill 
“Whereas the United States is now engaged 

in a war in which continued and uninter- 

rupted production of war materials will be a 

vital factor in the attainment of ultimate 

victory; and 

“Whereas the youth of America, compris- 
ing our armed forces now engaged in a life 
and death struggle with the enemy, are in 
desperate need of the arms and munitions of 
war with which to bring about our complete 
victory; and 

“Whereas strikes and work stoppages in de- 
fense industries are impeding the manufac- 
ture of such arms and munitions: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

“SECTION 1. That the Senate of the United 
States of America be petitioned to enact into 
law an act which would require a 30-day 
notice to be given by employees of a defense 
contractor before a strike or lock-out is called 
and a secret vote before a strike is conducted 
in a defense industry, prohibit a defense con- 
tractor from denying employment to any per- 
son because of his membership or nonmem- 
bership in a labor union, and the use of 
violence or intimidation in labor disputes in 
defense industries, limit pickets to persons 
who were employees of a defense contractor 
prior to the beginning of the labor dispute, 
and prohibit jurisdictional strikes, secondary 
boycotts, and sympathy strikes where defense 
contracts are involved 

“Sec. 2. That the Honorable ALBEN W. 
Barx.ey and the Honorable ALERT B. CHAND- 
LER be urged to use their personal efforts to 
secure the action contemplated ix section 1. 

“Sec. 3. That the secretary of state be 
directed to certify copies of this resolution to 
the Chief Clerk of the Senate of the United 
States, and to the Honorab'e ALBEN W Bank- 
Ley and the Honorable ALBERT B. CHANDLER, 
representatives from Kentucky in the United 
States Senate. 

“This resolution was adopted by the House 
of Representatives on February 18, 1942, and 
Was concurred in by the Senate of Kentucky 
on February 20, 1942. 

“Attest: 

“W. A. Perry, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The foliowing reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ROSIER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 1991. A bill for the relief of Mrs. William 
Meister; with amendments (Rept. No. 1158); 

H. R. 4099. A bill for the relief of Onie Mar- 
tin and Betty Martin; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1159); 
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H. R. 4657. A bill for the relief of Floyd P. 
Moritzky; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1161); 

H.R.5652. A bill to relieve certain em- 
ployees of the Veterans’ Administration from 
financial liability for certain overpayments 
and allow such credit therefor as is necessary 
in the accounts of certain disbursing officers, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1160); and 

H.R. 5887. A bill for the relief of Howard 
L. Miller; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1162). 

By Mr. TUNNELL, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 1044. A bill for the relief of L. H. Good- 
man; with amendments (Rept. No. 1164); 

S. 1648. A bill for the relief of the Shaver 
Forwarding Co.; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1165); and 

S. 1732. A bill for the relief of Max Miller 
and Vera Caroline Miller, and others; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1163). 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McKELLAR, as in executive ses- 
sion, from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, reported favorably the nomination 
of Richard Irvin, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Work Projects administrator for Penn- 
sylvania, effective March 1, 1942. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. REED: 

S. 2365. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
with respect to employment in the service of 
the United States or employment resulting 
from expenditures made by the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 2366. A bill to provide for the decen- 
tralized settlement and payment of damage 
claims arising from activities of the Army, 
other than in foreign countries; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 2367. A bill to amend sections 1 and 2 
of chapter XIX of the Army Appropriation 
Act approved July 9, 1918; and 

S. 2368. A bill to amend the joint resolu- 
tion approved August 27, 1940 (54 Stat. 858), 
as amended, and the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 885), as amended, 
so as to remove the requirement that med- 
ical statements shall be furnished to those 
persons performing military service there- 
under, to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr McFARLAND: 

S. 2369. A bill for the acquisition of In- 
dian lands required in connection with the 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
electric transmission Hines and other works, 
Parker Dam power project, Arizona-Califor- > 
nia; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 6736) making appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1943, for civil functions administered 
by the War Department, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


ADDITIONAL CLERK IN THE DISBURSING 
OFFICE 


Mr. BARKLEY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 230), which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to employ 
a clerk for service in the disbursing office of 
the Senate at the rate of $2,220 per annum, 
to be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate until otherwise provided by law. 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR TAFT ON PROFITS, 
PICKETS, AND PARITY 

{Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on the 
subject Profits, Pickets, and Parity, delivered 
by him at the National Republican Club on 
March 7, 1942, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MURRAY ON WAR 
PRODUCTION BY SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Appendix a radio ad- 
dress delivered by him at a meeting of the 
American Business Congress New York City, 
March 10, 1942, on affordirg small business 
concerns opportunities for war production, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


UTILIZATION OF SMALL BUSINESS IN 
WAR PRODUCTION 


Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
Meyer Jacobstein, of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, relating to the util-zation of small 
business firms in the national production 
program, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SMALL BUSINESS AND THE WAR PRO- 
DUCTION PROGRAM—EDITORIAL AND 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR MEAD 
[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recor an editorial from 

the Washington Star of March 9, 1942, to- 
gether with a statement by himself, regard- 
ing Senate bill 2250, which appear in the 

Appendix. ] 

T. P. &. W. RAILROAD STRIKE 
Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a history of the 

T. P. &. W. strike, which appears in the 

Appendix. ] 

SINKING OF REFUGEE SHIP “STRUMA” 
Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record a telegram and 

memorandum relative to the sinking of the 
refugee ship Struma, which appear in the 

Appendix.] 

FACILITIES OF THE OFFICE OF GOVERN- 

MENT REPORTS 
[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from 
the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star of 

March 12, 1942, by Gould Lincoln, on the 

subject of the facilities of the Office of Gov- 

ernment Reports, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

WAR SPIRIT IN DETROIT—ARTICLE FROM 

DETROIT FREE PRESS 
[Mr. BROWN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from 
the Detroit Pree Press of March 11, 1942, en- 
titled “I Will Do My Best,” which appears in 
the Appendix.] 

RETURN OF GOVERNMENT BENEFIT PAY- 

MENTS BY INDIANA FARMERS 
[Mr. WILLIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an article from 
the Decatur (Ind.) Daily Democrat of March 

9, 1942, entitled “Farmers Pledge Not To 

Receive Payments,” which appears in the 

Appendix.] 

REQUISITION OF TIRES AND DESTRUC- 
TION OF CIVILIAN CONSERVATION 
CORPS MATERIAL 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson hes announced that it may be 
Lecessary to requisition tires from private 
owners for use uf the armed forces. How 
far Administrator Henderson intends to 
go with this program I do not know. It 
may be that he has his program well in 
hand. If so, Iam certain that American 
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citizens will want an explanation from 
him of the outrageous destruction of 
C. C. C. materials which has taken place 
in some of the camps in Pennsylvania. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks the news article of Gerson H. Lush 
published in the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
March 8, 1942, which portrays but a small 
part of what will be found in the way of 
extravagance in Government depart- 
ments when a full examination is made. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of March 8, 
1942] 


VITAL DEFENSE MATERIALS WRECKED AS CIVIL- 
IAN CONSERVATION CORPS CAMPS ARE ABAN- 
DONED; NEW CLOTHES AND BLANKETS 
BurneD—Two HUNDRED TRUCKS LEFT IN 
FIELD TO RUST; TOOLS LYING IDLE 


(By Gerson H Lush) 


Valuable and vital defense material—much 
of it irreplacable—is being wrecked by the 
Federal Civilian Conservation Corps in the 
abandonment of some of its camps in Penn- 
sylvania, it was learned yesterday. 

There are Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps in 47 other States where the Civilian 
Conservation Corps is retrenching. 

While the civilian supply of all-wool clothes 
is dwindling, the Civillan Conservation Corps 
has burned brand-new, unpacked stocks of 
long underwear. The same goes for Civilian 
Conservation Corps uniforms, oilskin rain- 
coats, arctics, and other rubber overshoes, 
and even Army blankets 

While the War Production Board is at- 
tempting to utilize all “surplus materials,” 
Civilian Conservation Corps storehouses are 
loaded to the ceilings with brand-new tools. 

While Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
has announced it might be necessary to re- 
quisition tires from private owners for use of 
the armed forces, there is one Civilian Con- 
servation Corps storehouse packed with at 
least 1,200 good truck tires, some of them 
virtually new. 


TWO HUNDRED TRUCKS UNCARED FOR 


While autos and trucks are being rationed, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps is permitting 
more than 200 usable trucks to rot in open 
fields—unprotected from the severe winter 
weather. 

While there is a shortage of road equip- 
ment, 23 graders and 9 caterpillar tractors are 
wasting away in the same manner. 

This reporter saw the trucks and tires and 
tools, 

He saw some of the clothes saved from the 
fire pile, although he did not see the wanton 
destruction which took place last week at 
Camp S-51, Pine Grove Furnace, Cumberland 
County. 

However, citizens in the camp area are up 
in arms about the wasteful burning. They 
even asked why the clothes, especially the 
underwear, raincoats, and arctics couldn't 
have been turned over Ly the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps to the armed forces. 

They are also asking why the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps is holding onto the tools, 
trucks, and other equipment needed in de- 
fense work elsewhere. 


TRUCKS STRIPPED OF TIRES 


At Camp 8-51, which was abandoned re- 
cently, there are 176 trucks, ranging from 
one-half to five tons; the 1,200 tires men- 
tioned above; the 23 graders and 9 caterpillar 
tractors. Also a shed full of tools, 

In a self-made “graveyard” atop a moun- 
tain at Cooks Run, Ciinton County, are 78 
more trucks. 

Eight smaller Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps throughout the State are now in the 
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process of demobilization. Each camp has 
12 trucks, 

Incidentally, the 1,200 tires at Camp S-51 
come from the trucks parked in two fields 
adjacent to the headquarters. The trucks 
were jacked up and the tires removed. 


TOOLS LYING IDLE 


In storehouses at Hyner, Clinton County; 
North Bend, Clinton County, and Waterville, 
Lycoming County, are: 

Seven hundred and eighty-five steel wheel- 
barrows. 

Five thousand heavy sledges and hammers, 

Six hundred and fifty heavy crowbars. 

Seven hundred and fifty picks. 

Four hundred mattocks. 

Innumerable other tools and fire ex- 
tinguishers. 

At one time there were 104 camps in Penn- 
sylvania. They were put up by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, an agency of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Most of 
them are on land supplied by the State. 

At present there are only 14 camps, and 
of that number 8 are to go in the near future. 

Some of the camps have been dismantled 
completely. At others the barracks and other 
buildings remain standing in good condition. 
They may be valuable for evacuation centers 
or concentration camps. 


THE BOWLING PROGRAM AND PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, recently 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] made an attack upon Mr. John B. 
Kelly, of Philadelphia, United States Di- 
rector of Physical Fitness, because he had 
adopted a bowling program as a part of 
his plan to furnish recreation to war- 
plant workers and to improve the physi- 
cal fitness of the American public. 

I. am advised that the junior Senator 
from Virginia telegraphed Mr. Kelly for 
complete information concerning this 
program, and that Mr. Kelly in turn fur- 
nished the Senator with information 
which enabled him to be familiar with 
just what was being done through this 
bowling program. 

Mr. Kelly, because of the attack upon 
him and the program by the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia, issued a statement to 
the public press, as follows: 

The unwarranted attack by Senator Harry 
F. Brno on the bowling program of the United 
States Division of Physical Fitness is a classic 
example of one of our national leaders boon- 
doggling in Congress instead of focusing his 
attention on what is happening in the South 
Pacific and in Europe. 

This is a perfect example of a politically 
inspired committee head asking for facts and 
then presenting them in twisted fashion for 
public consumption. 

Mr. Jack Willem, of Chicago, was appointed 
bowling coordinator for the Hale America 
Bowling Council on February 17. He is 1 of 
61 such coordinators who now make up this 
Division's Sports Board. 

Not 1 of these 61 coordinators receive 
salary, per diem, or pay of any kind—not 
even traveling expenses. They are all patri- 
otic-minded sports authorities who are 
spending their own money—not yours, mine, 
or the Government’s—to help develop the 
sports portion of a program designed to get 
this country physically fit to win the war 
quickly and decisiveiy. 

Senator Brno knows this. He wired for 
the facts last Saturday. I wired back to him 
the information that Mr. Willem was not 
being paid and never had been paid. Ap- 
parently the Senator sent one telegram seek- 
ing information but ignored the reply because 
it did not suit his purposes. 

Thera were 16,600,000 howlers in the United 
States when this Division was established by 
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Executive order of the President. Since then 
the number has been increased to nearly 
20,000,000. Statistics show that bowling is 
one of the games most desirable from a 
point of recreation and -elaxation among 
the personnel in war-production plants, 

And this personnel is vitally important for 
the welfare of the country’s war effort be- 
cause it still takes 18 men and women behind 
the line to keep 1 man on the battle front 
supplied with tools and equipment, without 
which we cannot hope for victory. Or doesn’t 
Senator Byrp know that? 

The desire for bowling by workers in war- 
production industries is best illustrated by 
what happened in Chicago 2 months ago, 
City authorities decided bowling establish- 
ments should be closed at 10 o'clock each 
night. There was a great uproar from war- 
production-plant workers, who are kept busy 
turning out emergency equipment until mid- 
night or later 7 days a week. These workers 
charged they were being deprived of their one 
desired and practical means of recreation. 
Mayor Edward Kelly agreed with them and 
announced he was in favor of keeping Chi- 
cago’s bowling alleys open 24 hours daily. 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 
If we do not provide recreation for war- 
production personnel, how can we expect to 
keep our men and machines—on both the 
home and the firing fronts—operating at peak 
efficiency? What is Senator Byrp’s solution? 

On February 6, 1942, in the office of the 
United States Division of Physical Fitness, 
the representatives of America’s 16,000,000 
. bowlers convened for a round-table discus- 
sion. Some 25 men and women came to Phil- 
adelphia, at their own expense, from every 
section of the Nation to form a Hale America 
Bowling Council. The purpose of this coun- 
cil was to enlist every bowling facility, and 
every bowler, in a program designed to make 
all Americans physically fit by providing 
necessary recreation. 

Attending this conference were the dele- 
gates of the American Bowling Congress, the 
Women’s International Bowling Congress, the 
National Duck Pin Congress, the Rubber 
Bank Duck Pin Congress, the Candle Pin 
Association, the American High School Bowl- 
ing Congress, the Bowling Proprietors Asso- 
ciation, and the Bowling Manufacturers As- 
sociation. A 

This was the first time all of these groups 
had been represented at any round-table dis- 
cussion. They came to Philadelphia because 
they all had the same thing in mind—how 
could they best serve America’s war effort? 
Why, the American Bowling Congress alone 
had subscribed over $10,000,000 to the Defense 
bond campaign. These people were here be- 
cause they wanted to do their part. 

Right after this meeting Mr. Willem was 
chosen coordinator for the Hale America 
Bowling Council, He was picked because of 
his experience in the bowling extension field. 

Mr. Willem accepted the assignment and 
went to work, at his own expense, to utilize 
the services of America’s bowlers and all 
bowling facilities in whatever way they would 
best serve America’s ~ll-out war effort. 

To date his activities have cost the people 
of the United States less money than the 
telegram Senator Byrn sent to me or the one 
which I sent to him and he apparently chose 
to ignore. 

SPEEDING UP OF WAR PRODUCTION 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, for over 2 
years I have been urging that we place 
all war industries on a 24-hour, 7-day 
basis. 

Nearly a year ago from this floor I ad- 
vocated relaxing the 40-hour week in 
order that we might increase production. 
Until recently I felt like a voice crying 
in the wilderness. 

But today, thanks to Donald Nelson 
and News Analyst Kaltenborn, a prairie 
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fire of public opinion has started which 
will not be quenched until we have 
reached the peak of our production. 

Thank God our people are today de- 
manding that every hindrance, no mat- 
ter how small, be swept out of the way. 
They are demanding that no strike or 
lock-out, no matter however insignifi- 
cant, be tolerated. They are demanding 
that profiteering and racketeering in in- 
dustry be eliminated. 

Mr. President, the British boys at Dun- 
kerque had to fight without weapons. 
For 4% years the Chinese have fought 
almost with their bare hands. 

In almost every engagement where the 
Allied forces have lost it has been because 
the enemy had a superiority of heavy 
weapons. Today our own boys are going 
into battle. They must have weapons. 
Every other cause and every other prob- 
lem must take second place today. Amer- 
ican production must be increased, It 
will be increased. 

Mr. President, I feel sure now that we 
shall get action, and may I say also that 
I expect speed as well. At this hour, 
when our whole world may fall for the 
want of weapons, we must suspend all 
regulations that hinder our purpose. 

Mr. President, the Chairman of the 
War Production Board, Donald Nelson, 
said in a radio speech yesterday: 

If all our equipment now involved in war 
production were used 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week, we would practically double the man- 
hours being put into military production. 


And then he went ahead to explain 
how the unused plant and tool capacity 
can be put to work. 


Then later he listed the problems in- 
volved in increasing this production. I 
quote two of them. 

First: 

A reluctance to increase the number of 
shifts. 


And second: 


There are questions of time and a half and 
double time for holidays and Sundays. 


These two hindrances to production, 
it seems to me, can be removed by proper 
legislation. Therefore, I have addressed 
a letter to Mr. Donald Nelson asking him 
to recommend legislation that will, in his 
opinion, be helpful to him in speeding 
up production. 

It is not my intention to permanently 
destroy any of the gains which labor has 
made in the past years, because I worked 
too hard to help bring about those gains, 
but it is my purpose to suspend any law 
or regulation that is hindering produc- 
tion and to help pass any legislation that 
will be helpful in speeding production. 

If Mr. Nelson answers my request by 
suggesting legislation which will help 
speed production, I shall introduce such 
legislation just as soon as it can be 
prepared. 

PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR TRAFFIC AND 
VICE NEAR MILITARY CAMPS 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, in asking 
the indulgence of the Senate on this oc- 
casion, I have no desire to delay the 
speedy cOnsummation of the matter now 
pending before the Senate. I wish to 
say that I am in receipt of more letters 
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and more complaints from my constitu- 
ents dealing with the subject I now wish 
to discuss for a few minutes than I have 
received on any other question pending 
before Congress. I have received more 
letters of complaint on this particular 
subject than I have received complaining 
about strikes and congressional] pensions. 


Mr. President, shortly before his death 
last year, the late lamented and dearly 
beloved Senator Morris Sheppard, of 
Texas, introduced Senate bill 860 provid- 
ing that in the interest of common de- 
fense no person, corporation, partner- 
ship, or association shall sell, supply, 
give, or have in his or its possession any 
alcoholic liquors, including beer, ale, or 
wine at or within any military camp sta- 
tion, fort, post, yard, base, cantonment, 
training, or mobilization place which 
is being used at the time for military 
purposes; and to provide for the suppres- 
siot- of vice in said military establish- 
ments. 

Senator Sheppard, “the dean of Con- 
gress,” was the distinguished chairman 
of the highly important Committee on 
Military Affairs, a recognized student of 
military affairs, and also an ardent ex- 
ponent of prohibition. His courageous 
and unrelenting fight for prohibition 
throughout his long and honorable pub- 
lic career earned for him the title, 
“Father of Prohibition.” The repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment was the abid- 
ing sorrow of his life. and thereafter on 
each anniversary of the passage of the 
eighteenth amendment, the Senator 
made a stirring speech in this Chamber 
condemning beverage alcohol as a threat 
to the health, happiness, and prosperity 
of our citizenship. In his address on 
January 16 of last year, he especially em- 
phasized the evil of the liquor traffic in 
relation to national defense. He con- 
demned it as “a charge upon the public, 
intolerable in an era of strenuous effort 
toward national security and defense.” 
He condemned it because “an alcohol- 
drinking democracy cannot develop the 
face ag strength for national de- 

ense.” 


It is significant to note, however, that 
in drafting Senate bill 860 Senator Shep- 
pard very prudently avoided any sem- 
blance of using it as a back-door 
approach to that intensely controversial 
subject of national prohibition. The 
measure is confined solely to national 
defense. It is strictly a war measure, 
relating to men in the service. In its 
essence the issue involved as pertaining 
to alcoholic beverage is whether or not 
alcohol shall be permitted to impair the 
efficiency of our armed forces for saving 
our country in this time of our Nation’s 
severest crisis. 

There is nothing new or bizarre about 
it. During World War No. 1 far more 
stringent steps were taken because they 
became necessary. Senator Sheppard 
knew that, because he played an impor- 
tant role in that wartime legislation. In 
the final analysis it even became neces- 
sary to pass what was called the Wartime 
Prohibition Act, prohibiting the manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquor in the 
United States for the duration of the 
war. Imight add that during the period 
of strict wartime prohibition the alco- 
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holic death ratio dropped to 1 per 100,- 
000 population, compared with a ratio 
of 5.25 per 100,000 population for the 5 wet 
years, 1913 to 1917, inclusive. In other 
words, deaths from alcoholism decreased 
80.8 percent during the wartime prohi- 
bition era. Senator Sheppard knew all 
that, yet he did not take advantage of 
current wartime conditions by trying to 
place in effect an all-over prohibition 
measure. With characteristic fairness, 
he took a well-warranted step in the 
right direction and proposed a mani- 
festly essential measure in the best in- 
terests of the defense program. I deem 
it the duty of the Congress to give early 
and favorable consideration to Senate 
bill 860, which would most surely go a 
long way to preserve and promote the 
efficiency of our defenders and help us 
win this World War No. 2. 

During the past year my mail has 
been heavy with appeals from good cit- 
izens in every walk of life throughout 
my State and throughout the whole 
country, urging that Congress pass 
proper legislation to control the liquor 
evil around our training centers. 

Mothers of young men in the service 
are especially insistent that we do some- 
thing about the liquor problem. I do 
not blame them. We have exercised our 
power to call their boys into service, and 
those mothers are looking to us to see 
to it that their sons are afforded every 
reasonable protection from evils which 
lurk in the shadows to ensnare young 
men in uniform. They are expecting Us 
to do everything within our power to 
send their boys home to them after it is 
all over, as fine and virile and upright 
as when they left their homes to join 
the colors of their country. 

Now that we are in actual combative 
warfare on five oceans and seven seas, 
involving all the islands of the seas, it 
is doubly essential that we resolutely and 
uncompromisingly tackle the liquor 
problem existing in and around our mil- 
itary posts. 

Let no one misunderstand my motives 
or my sentiments in regard to this sub- 
ject. I have every confidence in the 
boys in our armed services. They are 
the flower of American manhood. For 
the most part they are courageous, in- 
telligent, ingenious, and fervently patri- 
otic; they have character and integrity. 
Almost to a man they are determined to 
win a victory so complete that freedom 
will ring down through the ages with 
a strength that no potential dictator 
would dare challenge. I would be the 
last to suggest imposing undue restraints 
on their personal liberties or to advocate 
too much regimentation. It is because 
I do have at heart the personal welfare 
of our service men and because I so 
highly cherish the priceless liberties to 
be defended by our men, that I am so 
seriously concerned with the problem of 
safeguarding them from exploitation by 
i liquor traffic and its accompanying 
evils. 

I was Governor of my State during 
World War No. 1, and so have first-hand 
knowledge of and some experience in 
dealing with the kind of situation now 
under discussion. As a Member of the 
United States Senate, I have been pro- 
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foundly interested in the affairs of the 
veterans of that war, helping to fight for 
adequate veterans’ pensions, assisting 
veterans with compensation matters, and 
so on. It is heart-rending to note the 
number of physically and mentally dis- 
abled veterans whose conditions are at- 
tributed mainly to the effects of liquor 
habits and social diseases acquired while 
in the service. Such veterans have been 
denied compensation because the au- 
thorities hold that their conditions are 
due to their own misconduct. Fine, stal- 
wart men they were, most of them; the 
pride of their mothers’ hearts—but now 
physical and mental wrecks. 

The crying need for immediately ef- 
fective action to minimize the number of 
such cases in the current war is glaringly 
demonstrated in the recent statement of 
Dr. Parran, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service. His 
report showed that tens of thousands of 
young men in our armed services were 
found to have contracted social diseases 
during the past year. 

War-time psychology is such that 
sometimes even the best of boys, finding 
themselves stationed far away from the 
stabilizing influences of home, perhaps 
away from home for the first time in life, 
are easy prey for that most insidious of 
saboteurs—John Barleycorn. It is too 
frequently accepted as axiomatic that 
the soldier or sailor or aviator is entitled 
to take his fun where he finds it. The 
spirit seems to be “Drink, for tomorrow 
we may die.” Even among young men 
in civilian life drinking gets to be more 
prevalent in war times. With them it is, 
“Drink, for tomorrow we are drafted.” 

It is certain that the proximity of 
liquor dispensaries encourages the 
liquor habit in boys who otherwise would 
not be likely to cultivate the drinking 
habit; and it is our duty to do some- 
thing about it. 

It would seem to me that argument in 
favor of the pending measure should not 
be necessary. It should appeal, without 
question, to the intelligence and higher 
sentiments which actuate thinking men 
and women when dire and appalling 
crises have befallen humanity. We all 
know that our boys should be kept as 
sober, as virile, and as alert at all times 
as it is possible to be in these perilous 
times when the safety of the Nation rests 
on their shoulders. Any military officer 
worthy of the name will tell us emphati- 
cally that our service men do not need 
alcohol. The recent statement of Col. 
George Skinner, Medical Corps, United 
States Army, retired, is so straightfor- 
ward and so appropriate to the subject, 
that it warrants repetition here. I quote 
Colonel Skinner: 

Today our development is so largely me- 
chanical and our equipment moves at such 
speed that even the most ordinary routine of 
daily life requires the clearest brain and the 
most accurate and rapid muscular action 
possible. This is demonstrated daily by the 
number of traffic injuries, and as traffic is 
now mostly automobile, the injuries and 
deaths from this cause are appalling. A large 
percentage of them ere the direct result of 
the use of alcoholic drinks. Why? We de- 
pend largely upon the quick action of the 
mind and the rapid response of the muscles 
to the needs of the body. The first action 
of alcohol is to break up the connection be- 
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tween the mind and body, to confuse the 
mind, and to slow muscular action. Hence, 
even if the mind notes that the body is in 
danger and orders the muscles to act, the 
order is badly mixed up in reaching the mus- 
cles, and the response may be directly op- 
posite from what it should be. The worst of 
it is that the owner of the mind does not 
realize the difficulty and proceeds serenely on 
his destructive way until he is either killed, 
injured, or taken out of circulation some 
other way. 

These reactions to alcohol operate as surely 
in the Army as in civil life. In our present 
defense needs, the protective armament is 
very largely mechanical and often exceeding- 
ly complicated, requiring the finest training 
and muscular response (coordination) pos- 
sible. As a man's life—and the lives of 
others—in an airplane depends upon the ac- 
curate judgment and coordination of the 
pilot—and both judgment and coordination 
are bedly disturbed by alcohol—it stands to 
reason that a man who indulges in alcohol 
is not going to be trusted with such an im- 
portant assignment. The same is true in 
practically every other part of the modern 
army and if our country is to ‘survive in a 
crisis depending upon defense, we must have 
trained defense forces relatively free from the 
disturbances əf alcohol. 

An air pilot who has alcoholic’ inclinations 
is not going to last long on his job, for not 
only is there danger to the lives of others 
besides himself but he is in charge of a very 
expensive machine which takes months to 
replace if damaged or destroyed, and by 
which the safety of our country may largely 
and radically be altered; and he would be 
removed entireiy from his assignment. Not 
only does he not have to drink to be a soldier, 
but if he does drink he cannot occupy any 
responsible position. 


Mr. President, can anyone refute the 
profound and unimpeachable truth of 
Colonel Skinner’s words? Most certainly 
not. 

No sensible person, be he saint or sin- 
ner, total abstainer or the biggest drunk- 
ard in the country, would agree to risk 
his life in an airplane piloted by a drunk- 
en pilot or on a train run by a drunken 
engineer. No successful businessman 
would think of hiring men who would 
drink on the job to operate expensive 
machinery, or to build it. In fact, no 
successful businessman or organization 
will permit drinking on the job. There- 
fore, I contend that we are not taking 
away personal liberties of our service men 
when we take steps to curb alcoholism at 
their posts of duty. 

We are appropriating billions and bil- 
lions of dollars to buy planes, tanks, ships, 
and guns for the defense of our country. 
It stands to reason that this equipment 
will not and cannot be any more efficient 
than the men who must operate it. 

If there be any Senators who doubt 
that a country’s defense is imperiled 
when the discipline of its defenders is 
relaxed, their virility and alertness im- 
paired, and their sense of duty distorted 
by alcohol, let them look to the events 
of the past for incontrovertible proof that 
armies, nations, and causes have col- 
lapsed because of intemperance. 

Incidentally, the American Business 
Men’s Research Foundation has been do- 
ing some exhaustive research on the sub- 
ject of war and liquor. No doubt other 
Senators received, as I did, a copy of 
the foundation’s recent letter calling at- 
tention to historic cases of liquor mixed 
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up with war. The gentlemen who con- 
stitute the foundation deserve our com- 
mendation for their gallant efforts. They 
have concluded and unequivocally de- 
clared: 

Liquor has defeated more men, more armies, 
more nations than any other cause, It does 
seem that the lessons that history records 
should serve as an ample warning against 
this greatest of all enemies. 


Mr. President, that statement, viewed 
lightly, may seem to be an exaggeration; 
the indictment too severe. Viewed ma- 
turely, in the strong light of historic 
fact, it is, indeed, convincing. 

I submit that history, both sacred and 
profane, furnishes abundant evidence 
that time and time again alcohol has 
been a contributing factor, if not the 
prime factor, in the defeat of armies on 
the battlefield and of nations in con- 
flict with other peoples. 

Holy Writ records—and surely no 
stable mind can doubt the Holy Word— 
that Babylon, that celebrated city of 
antiquity, brought about its own ruin 
through drunkenness and dissipation. 

It was when Belshazzar sat drinking 
wine out of the sacred vessels in his 
Babylonian palace, with his lords and 
multiple wives and other “ladies” of the 
court, that the writing came upon the 
wall in blazing letters, “Thou art weighed 
in the balances, and art found wanting.” 
It is thought that this particular night 
of revelry had been planned for the rulers 
and captains who had retreated before 
the advancing armies of Cyrus into the 
stronghold of Babylon. Doubtless the 
carousal was a desperate effort to draw 
the minds of all from the dangers that 
surrounded them. Be that as it may, 
there was much drinking, not only in the 
palace but throughout the great city. 
Wine flowed freely, and spirits were gay 
and abandoned. Belshazzar and his 
People felt secure within the vast stone 
walls with heavy gates of brass. But out 
in the country a few sturdy and diligent 
mountaineers had been digging ditches 
for some time, unnoticed. Nobody had 
taken much account of the humble ditch 
diggers; yet even that night, in the very 
midst of Belshazzar's wine-drenched 
revelry the veteran troops of Cyrus were 
marching silently and steadfastly under 
the walls, down the bed of the lowered 
Euphrates, and the very pathway of 
Babylon’s wealth and grandeur became 
the pathway of her ruin. 

In that night was Belshazzar, the King of 
the Chaldeans, slain.. And Darius, the Me- 
dian, took the kingdom, being about three- 
score and 2 years old. 


Holy Writ records that Nineveh, an- 
other proud city of antiquity, was de- 
stroyed by the Medes when the enemy 
came upon it in a night of sensual drink- 
ing and feasting. Nineveh, like Babylon, 
drank her hemlock of dissipation and was 
absorbed by the sands of the desert. 

Holy Writ records that David defeated 
the Amalekites after they were found 
drunk celebrating a temporary victory. 

Holy Writ records that Ahab surprised 
and defeated Benhadad, King of Syria, 
when he found him with 32 kings, “drink- 
ing themselves drunk in their pavilions.” 

In the realm of profane history let us 
take as one example Alexander the Great, 
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He experienced triumph after triumph 
and longed for new worlds to conquer. 
His remarkable conquests, the charm of 
his dynamic personality, and the fervor 
of his spirit stirred the imagination of 
the whole world. Wherever he went he 
became a legendary figure. He was even 
acclaimed by some as the son of Zeus. 
Throughout the period of his phenomenal 
victories he was noted for his sobriety. 
Perhaps excessive adulation turned his 
head; perhaps it was due to boredom 
while waiting for new worlds to conquer, 
or a combination of both—we know not 
but the inference is clear that he fell into 
the habit of imbibing. According to the 
immortal Greek biographer, Plutarch, the 
death of Alexander the Great was pre- 
cipitated by a drunken carousal. 
There— 
According to Plutarch— 


he drank all the night and the next day, 
until at last he found a fever coming upon 
him. 

Alexander the Great, the invincible 
conqueror, himself was conquered by al- 
cohol at the early age of 33. 

The Romans in the earlier years of 
their civilization were strictly sober but 
eventually undermined and sacrificed 
their great civilization through a period 
of three centuries of dissipation. 

The Normans won the Battle of Has- 
tings on September 28, 1066, during 
which, as told by the historian William 
of Malmesbury, “they passed the night in 
fasting and prayer,” while “the Anglo- 
Saxon devoted the same period to drunk- 
enness and debauch.” In the battle that 
took place the next day, Harold and his 
drinking Saxons were routed, and Wil- 
liam won the throne of England. 

On Christmas Eve, 1776, the American 
troops crossed the Delaware and won the 
Battle of Trenton when they surprised 
the Hessian soldiers celebrating the sea- 
son with drinking and feasting. 

In the War of 1812, the U. S. S. Argus 
fell an easy prey to the British brig be- 
cause the night before the battle the 
American sailors had Leen allowed to 
drink so much wine that few of their 
shots hit the British vessel. 

Napoleon met his Waterloo when a 
tyrant as ruthless as himself crept into 
his army, for, as someone has aptly ex- 
pressed it: 

Since the creation of the world there has 
been no tyrant like intemperance and no 
slaves so cruelly treated as his. 


Everyone familiar with the story of the 
Battle of Waterloo knows that poor 
discipline was largely responsible for the 
defeat of Napoleon’s armies. Authentic 
historical records now disclose that Mar- 
shal Ney retired to his headquarters on 
the eve of the fateful battle and— 

Fell into a deep and prolonged sleep after 
imbibing his favorite Burgundy too freely, 
and when he awoke he found himself ap- 
parently unable to give orders or to reach 
any decision. 


During World War No. 1, when the 
German forces were advancing on Paris, 
the spearhead of the advance suddenly 
broke. No one could tell why. It was 
later revealed by Prof. Hans Schmidt, 
a commanding officer on the west front, 
that— 
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The French had left a great supply of 
alcoholic drink as the surest means of retard- 
ing the German advance, Two whole divi- 
sions were found drunk ready to be cut down 
by the Allied troops; the wine-drenched Ger- 
mans were simply mowed down by the 
enemy machine guns. 


It is said that the Crown Prince, 
acknowledging receipt of Professor 
Schmidt’s report, remarked: 

If we had not found alcohol, we should 
have advanced further than the March of- 
fensive. You are right in laying your finger 
on this painful wound. 

According to press dispatches from 
Vichy following the collapse of France 
in World War No. 2, certain French Gov- 
ernment spokesmen named alcohol as 
the chief cause of the moral collapse of 
the French Army under the German at- 
tack. It was stated that drunkenness 
had been rampant in the Army during 
the 8 months of inactivity at the start 
of the war; that a single hospital in the 
Fourth Army Area had 814 cases of 
delirium tremens during a single month; 
and that the “disastrous era of intoxica- 
tion” among young French soldiers had 
caused most of the cases of nervous 
break-down and shell shock when they 
had to face the German dive bombers 
and tanks. 

Hitler’s armed forces have been 
strictly disciplined in every respect, and 
particularly against the use of alcohol. 
The German people are great beer drink- 
ers, to be sure; but immoderate use of 
beer or any other alcoholic beverage is 
“verboten” for men in the service. One 
Dr. Matthaei, formerly staff physician in 
the German Army, went on record as 
saying: 

We should not discuss moderation with a 
man. The thing has long since been settled 
by science. The use of narcotic poisons is 
simply indecent and criminal. 


Some persons hold that there is a wide 
difference between alcohol and narcot- 
ies. But Dr. Haven Emmerson places al- 
cohol and narcotics in the same cate- 
gory. He served as a colonel in the Med- 
ical Corps of the United States Army 
during the first World War. He was 
decorated by France and by the United 
States for his distinguished service. Dr. 
Emmerson’s opinion of alcohol is, in 
part: 

Alcohol is a depressant habit-forming nar- 
cotic drug. Alcohol is a protoplasmic poison. 
Alcohol is drunk to get the drug effect and 
whenever it is so taken in whatever amount 
it exerts to some degree its depressant and 
toxic effects. 


As I have just said, Hitler’s men have 
been rigidly trained to conserve every 
resource, every ounce of energy, every 
atom of brain power, and every scintilla 
of ingenuity for application to the un- 
holy cause for which they are fighting. 
Of late, however, occasional lapses have 
been noted. In their desperation, in 
their fanatical determination to subdue 
the Russians, they have been resorting 
to the false and temporary stimuli. of 
alcoholic beverages. Back in November, 
in order to make progress toward the 
capture of Moscow in the face of the ter- 
rific winter storms that assailed them, 
the German troops were found in many 
cases to have been doped with alcohol in 
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the hope of gaining temporary courage, 
energy, and warmth to overcome the ob- 
stacles that lay before them. The re- 
sults that followed must have been very 
disappointing to the Germans, for they 
sustained a disastrous series of defeats 
along a large part of the fighting lines. 

On January 31, news reports came 
from London to the effect that the Ger- 
man troops on the Moscow front had re- 
sorted to suicide attacks such as they 
used when the tide turned against them 
at Leningrad, in desperate attempts to 
halt the Russian drive. According to 
the communique, German shock troops 
marched in close order to counterattack 
a Village held by a Russian tank unit. 
The soldiers had been given intoxicants 
before the attack. The Russians de- 
scribed the Germans as marching up 
like automatons. The tank men held 
their fire until the Germans were at 
close range and then blasted them with 
every gun they had. Scores of Germans 
fell at the first volley and the German 
formation broke and fled. 

The title of that news item was “Nazi 
Suicide Troops Given Rum Courage.” 
The finale was another defeat for the 
drinking German troops. The moral is: 
Rum courage cannot win battles. 

At this juncture I am forcefully re- 
minded of the interchange between Rob- 
ert Ingersoll, the prominent atheist of 
his time, and Dr. James Buckley, an 
eminent physician of that period. Inger- 
soll sent the good doctor a package, and 
with it this letter: 

Dear BuckiEey: I send you some of the 
most wonderful whiskey that ever drove the 
skeleton from the feast or painted land- 
scapes in the brain of man. It is the mingled 
soul of wheat and corn. In it you will find 
the sunshine and shadow that chased each 
other over billowy fields, the breath of June, 
the carol of the lark, the dew of the night, 
the wealth of summer and autumn, rich con- 
tent, all golden with imprisoned light. Drink 
it ana you will hear the voices of men and 
maidens sing in the harvest home, mingled 
with the laughter of children. Drink it and 
you will feel within your blood the starred 
dawns, the dreamy, tawny dusks of perfect 
days. For 40 years this liquid joy has been 
confined within staves of oak, longing to 
touch the lips of man. 


The letter was signed, “Your friend, 
Robert G. Ingersoll.” 

Dr. Buckley acknowledged his friend’s 
offering, as follows: 

My Dear Bos: I return to you some of the 
most wonderful whisky that ever brought a 
skeleton into the closet or painted scenes of 
lust and bloodshed in the brain of man It is 
the ghost of wheat and corn, crazed by the 
loss of their natura] bodies. In it you will 
find a transient sunshine chased by a shadow 
as cold as an Arctic midnight, in which the 
breath of June grows icy and the carol of the 
lark gives place to the foreboding cry of the 
raven. Drink it and “you will have woe, 
sorrow, babbling, and wounds without cause.” 
Your eyes shall behold strange women and 
your heart shall utter perverse things. Drink 
it deep and you shall hear the voices of 
demons shrieking, women wailing, and then, 
all orphaned, children mourning the loss of a 
father who yet lives. Drink it deep and long 
serpents will hiss in your ears, coil them- 
selves about your neck, and seize you with 
their fangs. “At last it biteth like a serpent 
and stingeth like an adder.” For 40 years 
this liquid death has been confined within 
Staves of oak, harmless there as pure water. 
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I send it to you that you may put an enemy 
in your mouth to steal your brains; and yet, 
I call myself your friend. 

BUCKLEY. 


Dr. Buckley's words came vividly to my 
mind as I read some days ago an Asso- 
ciated Press story emanating from one of 
our military camps in California. It car- 
ried the headline, “Soldier gets 10 years 
as drinking-bout slayer.“ It briefly 
stated that a master sergeant—I shall 
omit names—was sentenced to 10 years 
in prison by a court martial which con- 
victed him of manslaughter in the shoot- 
ing of another sergeant during a drinking 
bout on December 17. I know nothing of 
the events that led up to this tragic oc- 
currence. I can only presume it to have 
been just one of those inexplicable inci- 
dents that can arise from a drinking 
bout—whether among soldiers or civil- 
ians. The chances are that those two 
soldiers had been good buddies, the best 
of friends. But now one is dead, and the 
other is in prison for the slaying of a 
fellow soldier, all because of the iniquitous 
effects of alcohol. I have no doubt that 
both were fine young men. But when 
the “long serpents” of “liquid death” are 
hissing in the ears, the voice of human 
compassion, of reason, and of conscience 
is stilled. 

We had a very tragic example of this 
kind right here in the shadow of the 
Capitol the other day. Everybody who 
reads the papers knows about it. A 20- 
year-old Bolling Field soldier shot and 
killed a cab driver at Eleventh and East 
Capitol Streets. The only explanation 
this poor youngster has been able to 
give is: 

As much as I can tell you is, I never saw 
the man before in my life. I was drunk at 
the time and didn’t know what I was doing. 
I never saw the man before. I never before 
killed a man in my life. That’s all I have 
to say. 


According to the police, the young sol- 
dier had been drinking and got a ride 
into town in an Army car. He had with 
him a gun which he had “borrowed” 
from the holster of another soldier. Near 
the Capitol he hailed a taxi, and rode 
around town for a short time; then the 
soldier pulled out the gun and began 
brandishing it. The cab driver halted the 
car and started to flee, only to be shot 
in the back and killed by the soldier boy— 
for no reason at all. The youngster was 
drunk, and did not know what he was 
doing, or why. 

This is but another sad commentary 
on our lack of proper control over the 
liquor evil in and around our training 
camps. It is a shameful reflection on 
our Government. It points an accusing 
finger at Congress for not enacting proper 
control legislation. 

And yet in the face of all the damaging 
evidence against alcohol the opponents of 
Senate bill 860 are advancing all sorts of 
specious arguments against controlling 
liquor traffic in our military establish- 
ments. In an effort to strengthen their 
feeble arguments, they sometimes point 
to great men of history as examples of 
heavy drinkers who achieved greatness. 
They claim that those men did their best 
work and reached their highest pinnacles 
of success while “under the influence.” 
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They mention such men as General 
Grant, Shakespeare, Daniel Webster, and 
Robert Ingersoll. 

It is true that shortly after the close 
of the Mexican War, General Grant was 
kicked out of the Army because of his 
intemperance. In fact, he had a most dif- 
ficult time getting back in. Except for the 
pressing need for trained officers during 
the Civil War, he would have remained 
in disgrace and obscurity. He was in 
constant peril of being thrown out again 
because of his occasional lapses back into 
his solitary drinking habits. His men had 
to rally to his defense on more than one 
occasion and testify to his sobriety in 
order to save him from dismissal. The 
memoirs of his fellow officers in the Civil 
War show that General Grant did his 
drinking between times, while celebrating 
a victory, or when things were dull; never 
while mapping important plans of 
strategy. 

He well knew that alcohol was the 
enemy of military efficiency, for when he 
joined the Sons of Temperance and took 
the pledge of sobriety a few days after 
his marriage to Julia Dent, he went on 
record as saying: 

There is no safety from ruin by liquor ex- 
cept by abstaining from it altogether. 


He was very careful to appoint officers 
to serve with him who were abstemious— 
for instance, John Rawlins, who was ap- 
pointed as an adjutant as soon as Grant 
received his commission as brigadier 
general. Rawlins is described by his- 
torians as “a teetotaler who was punc- 
tual, precise, and abstemious to the 
verge of fanaticism.” This young of- 
ficer was constantly at the general’s el- 
bow and wielded a great influence over 
him. Gen. James H. Wilson said—and I 
quote: 

It was Rawlins more than any other man 
who aroused Grant’s sensibilities and gave 
his actions that prompt, aggressive, and un- 
relenting character which so distinguished 
them. In fact, it has been frequently and 
truthfully said that the two together con- 
stituted a military character of great sim- 
Plicity, force, and singleness of purpose, which 
has passed into history under the name of 
Grant. 


There is nothing in the factual records 
to indicate that General Grant ever ap- 
proached any very important undertak- 
ing while under the influence of liquor. 
On the other hand, his strategies all were 
planned deliberately, soberly, and with 


the counsel of trusted fellow officers who 


were notably sober. 

Now let us see about Shakespeare. It 
may be true, as some claim, that Shake- 
speare’s death came as a result of a 
drunken debauch at the home of his 
affinity, on his way from London to his 
home in Stratford. But it must be re- 
membered that the great Shakespeare 
had quit writing 3 years before his death, 
had entirely deserted his “brain children.” 
There is nothing in the records to prove 
that he imbibed to any considerable de- 
gree during his productive years. He 
was a good businessman as well as a 
brilliant poet and dramatist. He did his 
work systematically and amassed a sizable 
fortune ‘Toward the end of his writing 
career, when evidences of liquor showed 
up in his work, he grew careless and— 
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left to lesser hands the lagging later scenes 
of Cymbeline, parts of Henry VII, and very 
much of Pericles. 


The inferior quality of those produc- 
tions, as compared with the literary 
glories of Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, and so 
forth, serve conclusively to void the argu- 
ment that Shakespeare did his best work 
while under the influence of alcohol. 

As for Daniel Webster and his famous 
speech at Bunker Hill, it is true that he 
was so inebriated that he had to be 
helped off the train when he arrived to 
deliver his address. Zut all the evidence 
points to the fact that his address was 
prepared beforehand with painstaking 
care and in an atmosphere of absolute 
sobriety, so that the profound sentiments 
and beautiful language that went into 
the speech were the products of a strictly 
sober mind. 

As for Robert Ingersoll and his elo- 
quence and his liquor, it is true that he 
was an able orator and a confirmed 
drinker. But he was principally noted 
for his declarations of atheism. He 
gained some prominence in politics, but 
his distorted concepts of life ruined him. 
We may well assume that his addiction 
to drink went a long way to warp his 
mind and soul. Certainly no thinking 
man or woman could seriously regard In- 
gersoll as an exemplar of true greatness 
when it is realized that his drunken elo- 
quence won for him only the undesirable 
distinction of being “a brilliant but dan- 
gerous iconoclast.” 

Let the wets reflect upon what some of 
our greatest Presidents had to say about 
liguor. : 

George Washington, the father of our 
country, only a few days before his in- 
duction into office as President of our 
Nation condemned drink as “the source 
of all evil and the ruin of half the work- 
ing men in the country.” 

John Adams, the second President, 
classed the liquor traffic as “an arch cor- 
rupter of politics.” 

Thomas Jefferson, the third President, 
and author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was outspoken in his condem- 
nation of liquor. Here is what he said: 

The habit of using ardent spirite by men 
in public office has produced more injury to 
the public service and more trouble to me 
than any other circumstance that has oc- 
curred in the internal concerns of the coun- 
try during my administration. 


In fact, a few months after the signing 


of the Declaration of Independence, the 
First Continental Congress passed a res- 
olution, which read as follows: 


That it be recommended to the several leg- 

* islatures of the United States immediately 

to pass laws the most effectual for putting an 

immediate stop to the pernicious practice of 

distilling grain, by which the most extensive 

evils are likely to be derived, if not quickly 
prevented. 


Abraham Lincoln, in a speech on 
Washington’s Birthday, in 1842, made a 
strong appeal for prohibition: 


In it we shall find a stronger bondage 
broken, a viler slavery manumitted, a greater 
tyrant deposed; in it, more of want supplied, 
more of disease healed, more of sorrow as- 
suaged. By it, no orphans starving, no 
widows weeping. By it, none wounded in 
feeling, none injured in interest. * * * 
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If the relative grandeur of revolutions shall 
be estimated by the great amount of human 
misery they alleviate and the small amount 
they inflict, then, indeed, will this be the 
grandest the world shall ever have seen. * * + 

And when victory shall be complete— 
when there shall be neither a slave nor a 
drunkard on the earth—how proud the title 
of that land which may truly claim to be 
the birthplace of both these revolutions that 


shall have ended in that victory, How nobly ` 


distinguished that people who shall have 
planted and nurtured to maturity both the 
political and moral freedom of their species. 


We could go on and on, quoting utter- 
ances of the world’s greatest patriots in 
condemnation of the liquor evil. On and 
on, down through the corridors of time, 
ring the echoes of voices, long since 
silenced, in eloquent testimony to the 
fact that alcohol has been a most dan- 
gerous fifth columnist, a most vicious 
saboteur of human welfare, since time 
immerorial. 

Now we are spending large sums of 
money to curb sabotage, espionage, and 
fifth-column activities in our present war 
effort. Yet there are some who would 
prevent passage of the proposed measure 
to rout from our training centers the 
master ally of all the saboteurs and spies 
and fifth columnists—John Barleycorn. 

If there be any who doubt that alcohol 
and narcotics are playing a fifth-column 
role in the current war, let them ask our 
Allies who have been in the war longer 
than we have. Let them ask Cina. 
Opium is to the Chinese what liquor is 
to the American, you know. Chinese 
leaders tell us that the Japanese have 
used opium as a major weapon in this 
war. Dr. Victor Hoo Chi-Tsai, an emi- 
nent Chinese physician, is quoted as hay- 
ing said: 

Japan has invaded China not only with 
men and guns but with narcoties. Man- 
churia, Japan’s puppet state, has become a 
narcotic arsenal. Japanese consulates in 
China are distributing centers for opium. 


He said that Japanese fifth columnists 
are dispensing opium freely among mil- 
lions of Chinese peasants in conquered 
territories in order to keep them from 
helping their fellow countrymen in the 
awful conflict. 

Hon. Harry J. Anslinger, United States 
Commissioner of Narcotics, in a recent 
report, disclosed that many attempts had 
been made by the Nipponese to poison the 
blood of the American people with dan- 
gerous drugs. He said that Japanese 
officials had three objectives in their 
drug traffic—to gain revenue, to corrupt 
western nations, and to weaken or en- 
slave the peoples of lands invaded or 
marked for invasion by Japan. 

He stated further that wherever the 
Japanese Army goes the drug traffic fol- 
lows; that in every territory conquered 
by the Japanese a large part of the people 
become enslaved with drugs, because the 
Japanese are master techniciams at 
poisoning with drugs. Just as the Japa- 
nese are master technicians at poison- 
ing with drugs, so, too, are the liquor 
traffickers master technicians at poison- 
ing with alcohol. 

No, Mr. President, I cannot reconcile 
the views of the opponents of Senate 
bill 860 with any reasonable attitude 
looking to the welfare of our men in the 
armed forces. Even if we would or could 
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ignore the physical and mental welfare 
of these young men, even if we would or 
could ignore the constant anxiety of the 
mothers and wives of these boys who are 
risking their lives for the salvation of our 
country, even if we would or could ignore 
all the moral principles involved, we still 
would be duty bound to see to it that 
the liquor traffic and its accompanying 
evils shall not sabotage the manpower 
of our armed forces. 

“Make America strong” is the slogan 
we hear on every hand. All Americans 
are being urged to make every possible 
sacrifice in order to win this far-flung 
war. We are spending gigantic sums of 
money to make America strong. We are 
determined to give our fighting men the 
very best of everything to be used in 
winning this war. We know that the 
efficient handling of this expensive arma- 
ment depends upon the virility and alert- 
ness and precision and judgment of the 
men who operate the ships and planes 
and tanks and guns. Then we should be 
very short-sighted indeed should we fail 
to take immediate and effective steps to 
safeguard our men and our equipment 
against the destructive forces of the 
liquor traffic and its accompanying evils. 
We just cannot afford to let John Bar- 
leycorn wage an alcoholic warfare to the 
advantage of the Axis murderers, 

The perennial “wets” may talk and 
theorize as much as they please, but they 
know in their hearts that the whole story 
of civilization speaks this eternal truth 
with clarion voice: It is when Samson 
lies in the lap of Delilah, or reclines in 
the arms of the goddess of wine—it is 
then that the enemy sneaks in and 
ensnares and subdues him. 

In the interest of effectual national de- 
fense and ultimate victory, in the inter- 
est of the physical and mental welfare of 
our defenders, for the sake of anxious 
mothers and wives, and in the hallowed 
memory of our late lamented colleague 
Senator Morris Sheppard, I do most ear- 
nestly implore the Senate to pass Senate 
bill 860 without further delay. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. SMITH. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gillette Overton 
Austin Glass Pepper 
Bailey Green Radcliffe 
Bankhead Guffey Reed 
Barbour Gurney Reynolds 
Barkley Hayden fer 

Bilbo Tring Russell 

Bone Hil Schwartz 
Brewster Holman Shipstead 
Brown Hughes Smathers 
Bulow Johnson, Calif, Smith 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Spencer 
Butler La Follette Stewart 

Byrd Langer Taft 

Capper Lee Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway Lucas Thomas, Okla 
Chandler McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McKellar Tobey 

Clark, Idaho McNary Tunnell 
Clark, Mo. Maloney Tydings 
Connally Mead Vandenberg 
Danaher Millikin Van Nuys 
Davis Murdock Wheeler 
Doxey Murray White 
Ellender Nye Wiley 

George O'Daniel Willis 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GREEN in the chair). Eighty Senators 
have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. 

Mr. SMITH obtained the floor. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR TRAFFIC AND 
VICE NEAR MILITARY CAMPS 


Mr. O'DANIEL. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Mississippi IMr. 
Brzz0! has just delivered a very able ad- 
dress in favor of the enactment of Senate 
bill 860. In view of the remarks he has 
made, I should like to call attention to 
the fact that on January 16 I made an 
unsuccessful effort to bring that bill be- 
fore the Senate for consideration. At 
that time I made the following state- 
ment, which appears on page 423 of the 
RECORD: 

Very well. Since the Senator mentioned 
that the Secretary of War had objected to 
this bill, I merely wanted to call attention 
to the fact that his objection was filed a long 
time before we got into war. I wish also to 
call attention to the fact that this bill would 
not, in any way, shape, manner, or form, 
put the men in the armed forces, the men in 
uniform, in a different category from civil- 
ians. It would not prohibit a man in the 
service from buying liquor and drinking 
liquor wherever it is legally for sale, and 
drinking it there It would prevent civilians 
from going into military camps and buying 
liquor just as it would prevent men in uni- 
forms, members of the armed forces, trom 
buying liquor in the same place. It would 
simply remove liquor from the workshop of 
the American Army, Navy, and air force. 


After I made these remarks on the 
floor of the Senate on January 16, the 
Committee on Military Affairs sent me 
a copy of a letter which they had re- 
ceived from the Secretary of War, Henry 
L. Stimson, dated January 22, addressed 
to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
REYNOLDS], chairman of the committee. 
In the letter the Secretary stated: 

It has been brought to my attention that 
during the debate in the Senate, January 16, 
1942, on the motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of S. 860, a bill relating to the sale 
of alcoholic liquors to members of the land 
and naval forces and to provide for the sup- 
pression of vice in the vicinity of military 
and naval camps and establishments, it was 
argued that my opposition to the enactment 
of that measure was expressed “a long time 
before we got into war.” Lest that statement 
should influence anyone's attitude toward 
the legislation, I wish to state to you and to 
the members of your committee that the 
views I expressed in my letter of May 2, 1941, 
remain unchanged. 

I trust that no further action will be taken 
by the Senate on the legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 


Mr. President, I merely wish to keep 
the record straight, and that is my pur- 
pose in reading this letter into the Ro- 
ORD, so that Senators may know that un- 
til January 22 the wish of the Secretary 
of War was that the Senate should take 
no further action on Senate bill 860. 

In that connection I wish to congratu- 
late the Secretary of War for his wisdom 
and strategy in making this statement. 
There will come a day of reckoning with 
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reference to everything that is being 
done in connection with the conduct of 
the war, and the responsibility will be 
placed, no doubt, where it belongs, and 
the blame will be placed where it should 
be placed. At the present time the re- 
sponsibility for the conditions with which 
Senate bill 860 deals is not on the shoul- 
ders of the Secretary of War. 

As I understand, the responsibility is 
wholly on the Congress of the United 
States. Therefore if the Secretary of 
War, in his wisdom and by his strategy, 
can bluff the Congress into not placing 
the responsibility on him, no doubt he 
will have freed himself of a great respon- 
sibility. I merely wish to call this to the 
attention of Senators in order that we 
may realize that it is not necessary for 
the Congress to comply with the wish of 
the Secretary of War, that if we desire 
we can shift the responsibility from our 
shoulders to those of the Secretary of 
War, and then he will be able to handle 
the problem in any way he desires. If he 
is in favor of the way in which it is now 
being handled, he may continue with the 
same system. If he desires it changed, 
he can change it. It would merely place 
the responsibility on him, where the re- 
sponsibility rightfully belongs, inasmuch 
as he is the Secretary of War. 

I have received thousands of letters 
from folks who are interested and 
alarmed about conditions existing around 
some of the camps. I shall not take the 
time of the Senate to read all the letters, 
but I have one in particular which has 
just been received, which I should like to 
read into the Recorp. It comes from 
W. L. Hall, route 1, James, Tex., and 
reads: 

Mr W. LEE O'DANIEL. 

Dear Str: I have heard you so much on 
my radio it seems as I ought to know you. 

And I do know from your words you love 
God and His cause. 

So I am writing you these few lines that 
you may let me know what I can do. 

I have 10 children. My oldest child is 23. 
He was called to the Army; left Gilmer yes- 
terday, the 26th. It was awful to see my 
boy, your boy, or anybody’s boy leave with 
such as he had to leave with, as a number of 
them had their liquor and was drinking 
heavy. 

Now, I have tried to raise my boys right, 
and I had rather see him go to his grave 
than to go in such company; such strong 
temptation. 

I see many weeping with tears, seeing our 
boys going into the camp, and so much evil 
in our country and in our camps, for it is 
hard to get along with one drunkard much 
less 100 hundred or more. Now, if we can 
clean up our country of this liquor, I feel 
that the Japs will not last long, for if God 
is with us who can be against us? 

What a pleasure it would be to go and 
fight for our country and for our freedom 
if we had a clean country to fight for. So 
I am asking to please write me a few lines 
and let me know what I can do to help clean 
our country from liquor. 

Yours with best wishes. 
W. L. HALL, 
James, Ter. 


I should also like to include the follow- 
ing letter from a soldier’s mother, Mrs. 
I. R. Hanks, of route 5, box 178, Wichita 
Falls, Tex.: 

WicuiTa FALLS, TEX., February 9, 1942, 

Dear SENATOR O'DANIEL: I am writing you 
of a matter that is very near my heart, and, 
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knowing you as a sincere Christian, believe 
you can help us some way or other. 

As you know, there were a lot of package 
stores here before Sheppard Field was built 
here, and now that the field is full of fine 
young men, like my soldier boy and yours, 
the whisky and beer is flowing on all sides, 
so to speak, and more places are being opened 
all the time by money-greedy men who don't 
care what becomes of our boys. 

Saturday night, after their last pay day at 
Sheppard Field, our streets were lined with 
drunken soldier boys who had been robbed 
of their money and their manhood, too. 

I've read that France fell from such doings 
as this, and America could do likewise if 
something isn’t done quickly 

We fear fifth columnists and saboteurs; 
well, that’s what these package stores are to 
our fine Army and in the very heart of our 
fair land. 

You are our Governor no longer, but we 
still believe you can help us in our troubles 
in Texas. Texas misses you, but may God 
bless and use you there. 

A Soiprer’s MOTHER, 
Mrs, I. R. HANKS. 


Mr. President, I also wish to place in 
the Recon at this time a list of petitions 
from thousands of good citizens of this 
Nation urging the enactment of Senate 
bill 860. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Petitions with signatures, by cities 
Johnstown, N. 2 A = 53 
Hartwick, N. Y_...... . — 23 
Yates-Ontario, N. Y.. — 31 


Middlesex, N. Y. 35 

S E y R AE S OE E E RNAAR 17 

Westville, N. Y... 20 

Sn ( 6 

Broome County, N. XJ 5 57 

T oensebae nee 22 

Cleona-Lebanon, Pa 47 

Harrisburg, Fa. 253 

Joliet, III 16 

State of Ohio__...... 406 

Mount Pleasant, Mich 16 

Cumberland County, N. J 44 

Marshfield, Oregi i-s-----..-=-=-- 3 19 

Honolulu, T. H 91 

Venice, d . eene 17 

San Jacinto, Calif. 17 

Fall Brook, Calif. — — 18 

San Diego, Calif.. a 18 

17 

74 

370 

15 

36 

95 

14 

1, 847 

Letters and petitions, with signatures, by 
States 

AA — 188 


Grand total = 10. 828 


Mr. ODANTEL. I also ask to place in 
the Recorp at this point a news article 
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regarding the deplorable conditions 
which exist at one point in particular 
close to one of our Army reservations; a 
news article regarding a drunken soldier 
boy killing of a cab driver here in Wash- 
ington; and an editorial appearing in 
Progress of February 1942. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Sun of February 20, 
1942] 


Tue Uniren States at War—’Way Down 
SOUTH, AND Wipe OPEN—SOLDIERS READY, 
STEADY CUSTOMERS AT GAMING TABLES OF 
DIXIELAND 


(By Ward Morehouse) 


Puen Crry, ALA., February 20.—Dixie has 
gone Monte Carlo, and in a big way. To such 
an extent that it makes the he-man and 
supposedly roistering great Southwest seem 
mild and placid indeed. Villages, towns, and 
cities, particularly those spots with military 
reservations nearby, have really cut loose, 
and there are few restraints. 

Gambling establishments, many that are 
wide open and some that are under cover toa 
degree, are running full swing. They count 
on, and they get terrific soldier trade. Bars 
have multiplied in sections that are legally 
and theoretically dry. 

It's all here, way down South in the land 
of cotton. Here, in the regions of the 
Suwannee, the Sabine, and the Chattahoochee 
the bars and the gaming tables find the 
uniformed man a sure and steady customer. 
He is offered all the after-dark diversion 
that he wants, can take, and pay for. 

“Mister,” said the Columbus (Ga.) cab 
driver who picked me up at the Hotel Ralston 
(which won't handle liquor), “I worked for 
1 whole year in Chicago, but I never saw 
things like you can see on the other side of 
the river,” meaning Alabama. 


CONSIDER PHENIX CITY 


Dice, roulette, blackjack, and slot machines 
by the thousand. Bars, bands, and dance 
floors. “Hostesses” on the prowl. Soldiers 
surging into the taverns and the dice parlors 
long after midnight i saw an Infantry 
lieutenant win $100 at roulette in 5 minutes 
on an original investment of $5, and a private 
lose his $21 at dice quicker than it took the 
table operator, in his melancholy chant, to 
say “New gunner—coming out!” 

These conditions, certainly not unexpected, 
now exist in this teeming Southland of the 
tall pines, the tented cities, and the training 
troops in untold numbers. They exist, cer- 
tainly, in Louisiana, in Alabama, in Florida, 
in Georgia, and probably in Mississippi. 

Now, consider Phenix City. See it under 
imparital daylight and it seems a humdrum, 
uneventful Alabama town, linked with 
Georgia and Columbus by the bridge over 
the Chattahoochee. Some nice homes in 
Phenix City and many shabby ones. Some 
pretty streets, stores, clubs, churches, and a 
town in the foothills of the Appalachians 
that goes in for the manuzacture of pottery, 
woodwork, brick, and tile. Breastworks of the 
Confederates are still visible. In brief, a town 
of around 17,000 souls not unlike, by day- 
light, numerous others in the Southeastern 
States. 

THE LIEUTENANT'S $135 

But Phenix City after dark, particularly 
after midnight, is something else. The home 
folks have gone to bed and the soldiers take 
over. Uniformed men—privates, corporals, 
sergeants, lieutenants, and a captain here 
and there—swarm across the Chattahoochee 
and they bring cash, Phenix City jangles. 
It takes on the look of Las Vegas, Nev., with 
more soldiers around than Las Vegas ever 
saw. It becomes, around 1 a. m., something 
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of a composite of Las Vegas, Reno, Lords- 
burg (N. Mex.), Yuma, and the Caliente that 
used to be. 

In one Phenix City bar, in the heart of the 
town and a drive of 3 minutes from 
the center of Columbus, there were at least 
200 soldiers at 1 a. m.; probably 100 at an- 
other; and a like number at a third. Some 
were going along with beer, others with 
harder stuff; others were engaged with rou- 
lette, blackjack, dice. 

The Club , only a block or so from 
the bridge, is the best in Phenix City. There 
were only about 50 uniformed customers 
present, but the proprietor, or one of the 
proprietors, explained that it was a little early 
and that it looked like a quiet night. Officers 
outnumbered privates, corporals, and ser- 
geants. Five lieutenants were engaged at the 
dice table. One of the five was from Atlanta, 
another from Brookline, Mass. The Atlantan 
lost; the boy from Brookline with the one 
silver bar did all right. 

After a 2-hour session he turned in his 
red chips for an exchange of $125 in soiled, 
crumpled currency. Then he tossed off the 
drink which had been served at the gaming 
table by a colored boy with a tray, stuffed 
the wad of bills into a pocket, turned to his 
less fortunate military companion and said, 
“Come on, Oklahoma. Now let’s do the 
town. I hear they got everything here ex- 
cept bullfights.” 

DIXIE, THE UNRESTRAINED 

Gambling unrestrained and prostitution 
uncontrolled—there’s no denying that both 
are in evidence in this soldiered Dixieland 
of wartimes. “The city will notify us in 
plenty of time if we've got to shut down,” 
said a head man at one of the establish- 
ments of Phenix City. “What do you ex- 
pect?” said the lady fortune teller, who gets 
$1 for the job. “It’s always been like this 
where there's an army and it always will be.” 
“Forty thousand men,” mused the hotel man 
in Columbus. “Forty thousand men. That’s 
a lot of money and a lot of men and the 
South is getting it while it can. Sure, the 
South now has more slot machines and more 
dice tables and more loose women and more 
bars around because it has more soldiers.” 

In Phenix City, the weekly—the Herald 
published every Friday and billed as “the 
most thoroughly read newspaper in Russell 
County,” is edited by Harold E. Poor, who 
hails from New Hampshire. He made no at- 
tempt to enter a denial for his town as I 
talked with him. But it is apparent that he 
is disturbed by the extent to which Phenix 
City has gone in extending the selectees 
Chattahoochee hospitality. 

“I came here several years ago,” said this 
New Englander, “ and I didn’t come to over- 
haul the town. I came to publish my small 
newspaper. I understand that there are 
things here in Phenix City that people like 
me can't understand, but before you write 
anything I wish you'd look around the South 
and see if things are not as bad or worse 
elsewhere.” 

I've looked and hereby report that there 
are spots in the South of wartimes that would 
undoubtedly make the mining camp of by- 
gone days seem like a garden party Dixie- 
ind is wide, wide open. And so certainly is 
Phenix City. In Louisiana, in Alabama, in 
Florida, and in Georgia the selectee is cifered 
the diversions of Virginia City, Nev., of a dis- 
tant day. By day he trains for war; by night, 
in this Chattahoochee country, he can name 
his entertainment and get it—if he has the 
price. N 

From the Washington Times-Herald of 

February 26, 1942 
SOLDIER BLAMES SLAYING ON DRINK—RATHBUN 
ORDERED HELD ro GRAND JURY 


“I was drunk and didn’t know what I was 
doing,” Pvt. John Rathbun, 20-year-old sol- 
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dier stationed at Bolling Field, told a cor- 
oner’s jury yesterday in explanation of his 
confessed slaying of a cab driver Monday at 
Eleventh and East Capitol Streets 

The jury, after hearing the soldier volun- 
tarily testify at the inquest into the death of 
Conrad Steele, 36, the cabbie, ordered him 
held for action of the grand jury. Told by 
Coroner A. Magruder MacDonald that he did 
not Nave to take the stand, the soldier said he 
wanted to say something anyway, and, in a 
voice almost inaudible, told the jury: 

“I had never seen the man before. 1 was 
drunk at the time and didn’t know what I 
was doing. I don't know why he yelled 
‘Hold-up’ I never killed a man before in my 
life. That's all I have to say.” 

Detective Sergean* Edgar E, Scott told the 
jury Rathbun admitted killing Steele with a 
45-caliber pistol which he had “borrowed” 
from the rack of a guardhouse at Bolling 
Field. He quoted the youth as telling him 
that he was “out to get” a deputy prison 
warden in Georgia who had once struck him. 

Military authorities have formally turned 
3 over to civilian authorities for 
action. 


From Progress of February 1942 
THE PEARL HARBOR REPORT 


The Roberts report to the President is a 
whitewash Insofar as it uncovered the lack of 
alertness which Secretary of the Navy Knox 
said was the cause of the disaster at Pearl 
Harbor on Sunday, December 7. It places 
the responsibility as to who were guilty for 
the disaster, but it does not disclose why they 
were oot alert when the attack came. In an 
address at the Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, Sunday February 1, the editor, 
as reported in the press, asked this question: 

“If the 500 saloons in the Honolulu area 
were not a vital contributing cause to the 
major military and naval disaster of Ameri- 
can history, why were they immediately 
closed by military order and kept closed ever 
since? Why lock the stable after the horse 
has been stolen without disclosing to the 
owner why the hostler vas not on the alert? 
Had prohibition prevailed and the law been 
as strictly enforced before as since the dis- 
aster, the Pearl Harbor massacre might never 
have Occurred, with loss of nearly 3,000 offi- 
cers and men, a billion dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty, and lowered our morale, and naval pres- 
tige around the world. 


“NORMALCY AT PEARL HAREOR 


“If the 500 saloons in the Pearl Harbor area, 
285 of them owned and operated by unnat- 
uralized Japanese, were a contributing cause 
of the disaster because of their lack of alert- 
ness, why were they overlooked as a fruitful 
fifth-column source of seditious dissemina- 
tion, and subversive action? And why was 
not that relation included in the Roberts 
commission report? Why must the liquor 
traffic always be protected against investiga- 
tion and exposure, as it was in France until 
after the disaster? 

“To suggest, as the report does, that liquor 
conditions were normal, and not any differ- 
ent than on previous Saturday nights, may 
mean nothing or everything, In the absence 
of attack it may mean nothing; under attack 
it ma. be the chief cause of defeat,” 


AUTOMOBILES VERSUS ALCOHOL 


Discussing the Government’s prohibition 
against the manufacture snd purchase of 
automobiles, in the same address the editor 
said: “If the Government can prohibit the 
citizen from purchasing a new automobile, or 
tires for his old automobile, which is a bless- 
ing to society, 1. necessity to business, recrea- 
tion for himself, and a pleasure to his family, 
it can prohibit his liquor, which is a curse.” 


BEAM VERSUS MOTE 


If it can stop one of the major industries 
of the country producing 37,000,000 automo- 
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biles annually and throw millions of men out 
of employment, it can stop the seditious and 
subversive liquor traffic for the duration of 
the war before the disaster as it stopped it 
at Pearl Harbor and Honolulu after the dis- 
aster. 

The same Government which supplied our 
most potential enemy with scrap iron and 
steel by the shiploads, and gasoline by the 
hundred million gallons, to be used, like the 
sword of Damocles, against us, has prohibited 
the sugar bowl on the restaurant tables and 
limited American citizens to a single lump, 
while the liquor interest gets all the grain 
and coal and trucks and tires they need to 
convert the staff of life into nonessential 
and devitalizing intoxicating liquors. 


PRESIDENTIAL PARASITES 


As for the “parasites” which the President 
proposes to move from their own homes in 
Washington to make room for war workers, 
why not move the greatest parasite of them 
all, the 2,500 liquor outlets in Washington, 
which sell a nonessential and poisonous com- 
modity that reduces war-work efficiency and 
fills our penal and charitable institutions with 
broken humanity? 

If the President has power, as he claims to 
have, to take over office buildings and hotels 
and lodging houses, and evict retired para- 
sites” from their own homes, as no doubt he 
has, he also has power to close the parasitical 
liquor premises, and the parasitical liquor- 
selling post exchanges in the training camps 
without waiting on Congress to pass a prohi- 
bition law, as Abraham Lincoln abolished 
slavery and confiscated slave property as an 
act of war, without asking or waiting for the 
consent or authorization of Congress, In 
such an emergency as this Nation now faces, 
the abolition of the liquor traffic is more es- 
sential to victory than was the abolition of 
slavery. 

THE BRAND OF CAIN 

We are told in the morning papers of today 
that the 15,000 liquor employees In Washing- 
ton are to be fingerprinted. Why? Why not 
fingerprint the milkmen, the grocers, the dry- 
goods, and other merchants? Why not fin- 
gerprint the lawyers, teachers, and preachers? 
Why put the brand of Cain on the liquor men? 
Cannot the Government find something bet- 
ter for those 15,000 citizens to do to help win 
the war than selling rum? What contribu- 
tion does that make toward military effi- 
ciency? A drinking soldier may be more dan- 
gerous in war than a drinking driver may be 
in peace. 

NOT ON THE ALERT 

Recently the editor made a trip from Wash- 
ington to fill a speaking engagement in South 
Carolina. It required an all-night ride to 
reach his Sunday engagements. On the Pull- 
man out of Washington were three young 
men in military uniform, each assigned to a 
lower berth. They possessed 2 quart bottles 
of whisky and began to celebrate before the 
train left the terminal and continued into 
the small] hours of the night. 

When the editor left the train at 6 in the 
morning the three defenders of democracy 
were sleeping in one lower berth with their 
uniforms and boots on, dead to the world, 
with John Barleycorn in the same berth. 

Had any military emergency arisen these 
defenders of the flag would have been no 
more alert than were the defenders at Pearl 
Harbor. This does not say that they were 
drunk, but their lack of alertness, their indif- 
ference to attack and their dereliction of 
duty, was a much more serious offerise if they 
were sober. That would imply military in- 
competence which must prove very hearten- 
ing to Japan and Hitler. 


Worst THAN Wan 
Relating to the return home on furlough 
for Christmas dinner of a lad in uniform 
from a military camp, in an intoxicated con- 
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dition, who was met by his mother on the ar- 
rival of the train on which the editor was a 
passenger, the editor said: 

“As a father of six, three of them sons, Iam 
wondering what may happen to that boy at 
the end of a year of training in a camp where 
intoxicating liquors are sold, and where con- 
traceptive appliances are supplied to the boys 
for sex indulgence with underworld women 
when they leave camp for the big city. We 
already know what has happened to thou- 
sands of virtuous young girls who are fasci- 
nated by the uniformed youth, particularly 
after visits to roadhouses, taverns, and dance 
halls where intoxicating liquors are sold con- 
tiguous to the camp and towns and cities 
within easy reach. 

We know too well the relation of alcohol 
in any form to sex indulgence. Over 40 
pregnant high-school girls are reported in 
the hospital of a small city contiguous to a 
training camp. 

There are penalties which our youth may 
be called to pay that will be worse for them, 
worse for our daughters, and worse for their 
mothers and fathers than death in battle. 

There are some things worse than war, and 
greater sorrow to fathers and mothers than 
death of sons in their country’s service. 

And I say to you as a father who bears in 
his body the marks of Old Glory, I would 
rather have a sober son in a concentration 
camp in Germany than in a service camp in 
America, if that son should become the vic- 
tim of the drink habit, either there or in the 
active service of his country. 

His character is worth more to me than 
his country, for that will last till the end 
of eternity, and if his country does not watch 
its step there is no guaranty that it will 
outlast the next war, if it succeeds, with its 
partnership with vice and rum and lust to 
win this war 

There is a popular song, I Didn't Raise My 
Boy To Be a Soldier. I did, when his country 
needs him. But I did not raise any one of 
my boys to be a drunkard, in the Army or 
out. And the mothers of this country, who 
were the best soldiers that ever marched on 
a field of battle to bring their boys into life, 
and raise them to manhood, would say the 
same thing. There is not a physical disabil- 
ity, not even insanity, that I would not prefer 
for one of my sons than to return from the 
service to his country a confirmed drunkard. 

“It is impossible but that offenses come, 
but woe unto that man or nation by whom 
the offense cometh. It were better for that 
man, or Uncle Sam, that a millstone be 
hanged about his neck and he were cast into 
the sea.” 

THE CHURCH BEAUTIFUL 

The sermon from which the above article 
is taken was preached in the Fountry Meth- 
odist Church, the Cathedral of Methodism, 
at Washington, attended by Winston Church- 
ill and Lord Beaverbrook when recently vis- 
iting the Capitol City, of which Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris is the distinguished pastor. The 
sermon was preached from the magnificient 
spiral pulpit recently dedicated in honor of 
Bishop William Frazer McDowell, who was a 
friend of the editor, as was the father of 
Dr. Harris, in whose pulpit he preached many 
times in the New Jersey Conference. 

On the beautiful church calendar, Foundry 
Methodist Church stands in the foreground 
of the front page, with the great white dome 
of the Nation’s Capitol in the distance. The 
announcement for the evening service on 
page 4 reads: “We are glad to welcome to the 
McDowell pulpit tonight Hon. Clinton N. 
Howard, a valiant knight of righteous causes. 
For many years across the continent his voice 
has been raised on behalf of the things that 
make our Nation great. William Jennings 
Bryan said: ‘I have never heard his equal. 
I hope the world can hear this modern 
apostle.“ It will be a joy to have him with 
us at the evening service.” 
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LAG IN WAR PRODUCTION 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I 
should also like to say a few words at this 
time with reference to the lag in the 
production of war materials, and to place 
ir the Recorp some additional telegrams 
I have received on that subject. I am 
receiving so many telegrams of late that 
I think it is my duty to present some of 
them to the Senate in order that Sena- 
tors may know at least how some of the 
people in Texas and other States feel 
about the lag in production of war mate- 
rials. I read first a telegram from H. C. 
White, secretary-treasurer, Temple 
ee Co., Inc., of Diboll, Tex., as fol- 
ows: 


Earnestly urge you take necessary action 
bring war production fullest capecity. 


I read a telegram from Miriam Part- 
low, secretary, Liberty County Defense 
Council, Liberty, Tex., signed by him and 
24 others, as follows: 


Support legislation to cut out strikes and 
put war production on 100-percent basis. 
MIRIAM PARTLOW, 
Secretary, 
Liberty County Defense Council, 
(And 24 others). 


I read a telegram from Mrs. E. J. 
Daffin at Houston, Tex.: 


Outlaw strikes. Lengthen work hours. 


I read a telegram from John T. Beld- 
win, manager, Chamber of Commerce, 
Huntsville; Tex.: 


Our board of directors has gone on record 
by unanimous vote protesting the controversy 
between the employer and the employee in 
vital defense plants, causing a delay in the 
manufacturing of defense materials the short- 
age of which is bringing about the untimely 
death of our boys on the fighting front. 
Every red-blooded American will certainly not 
be satisfied with anything short of an all-out 
effort for manufacturing war materials. We 
are confident that you feel as we do, and urge 
your support of the Smith bill or any other 
legislation that will correct the deplorable 
situation and stop these damnable strikes for 
the duration at least. 


Next I read a telegram from W. R. Cal- 
houn, Texas Cement & Plaster Co., Ham- 
lin, Tex.: 


Act now and end all strikes and the 40-hour 
week. Force labor individuals and capital 
to a 60- or 70-hour week. No more racketeer- 
ing in labor, business, or politics. Give Nel- 
son the 100 percent go signal. I have 175 
workers and am sure they are 100 percent for 
this idea. If Senators and Congressmen do 
not do this at once they will be classed as 
slackers, We have got to win this war and 
to do so we must begin now at full speed. 
We do not need after-dinner or political 
speeches but do need production. We are all 
on the right side except the fifth columnist 
and you know what rough treatment they 
should have. We must beat our enemies 
without beating around the bush. 


I read a telegram from Jim Maples, 
manager, Yellow Taxicak Co., Muskogee, 
Okla.: 


My taxes last year were $10,000. For many 
years I lived in Texas. Believe I am entitled 
to know why the Government permits labor 
racketeers to collect 820 from day laborers, 
$50 from carpenters, $60 from painters, and 
$200 from plumbers before they are permitted 
to work on Government financed defense 
projects. Will you furnish this information? 
Also advise why Congress continues to play 
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politics and make appropriations for boon- 
doggling projects, thereby wasting money and 
depriving defense projects of necessary ma- 
terials. 


Now I read a telegram from Caleb 
Read, of Abilene, Tex., as follows: 


No work in defense plants on holidays and 
kicks on 40 hours a week are absurd. Two 
shifts of 12 hours a day, 7 days a week would 
save the lives of our soldiers who give 24 
hours every day and are being killed for lack 
of planes and munitions We, as Americans, 
are willing to do anything and naturally we 
ask the question, What are you doing? 


I read a telegram from A. E. Amerman, 
Jr., of Houston, Tex.: 


Public is outraged at the 40-hour week, 
holidays, time and a half for overtime, and 
strikes resulting in partial utilization of war 
machinery. Nelson's plea for 7-day week and 
for full-time employment of machines should 
be answered immediately by legislation to 
abolish these home-made enemies of our war 
effort. Suggest you push with all your ef- 
fort the abolition of 40-hour week and anti- 
strike legislation, and any other legislation 
which will immediately compel full-time op- 
eration of war machinery. 


Following that is a telegram from John 
H. Bradley, of Alice, Tex.: 


We think something ought to be done about 
the 40-hour-week labor law. Donald Nelson 
told the world that we were losing the war 
because we were producing only 50 percent. 
How about a little action and place all war 
production on 24-hour basis, 7 days a week? 
We demand that you and other Representa- 
tives get busy and straighten out this mess. 
It can be done, but it takes men to do it. 
What would happen if MacArthur would work 
only 40 hours a week, or does our Co 
think he could or would? Action is what we 
want, and we believe we speak for all true 
Americans. We'll take care of our fifth 
columnists here; you take care of them in 
Congress. 


I read now a telegram from J. T. Lun- 
dell, of Dallas, Tex., as follows: 


Why not order at once all war production 
on a 24-hour basis, 7 days a week? We're 
tired of sitting here close to the border and 
coast, where enemy can get to us, and work- 
ing day and night preparing for civilian de- 
fense, air-raid wardens, and defense-guard 
activities, and have the Congress refuse to act 
to force all-out war production. It's a bless- 
ing our soldiers don't work 40 hours a week. 
Action is needed—it speaks louder than all 
speeches and all CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS. 


Next I read a telegram from Jess Mc- 
Larry, president, Optimist Club, of Wich- 
ita Falls, Tex.: 


The Optimist Club, of Wichita Falls, com- 
posed of 80 businessmen, adopted at their 
regular weekly luncheon today the following 
resolution: Resolved, That the club go on 
record as approving the stand of Donald M. 
Nelson that we require defense industries to 
operate 24 hours per day 7 days per week dur- 
ing the national emergency, and that the 
40-hour week be abolished. Since it is ap- 
parent that the battle must be won on the 
assembly line and that we are losing it there 
as long as we manufacture anything shogt 
of full capacity, it seems imperious that as 
long as our boys at the front are drafted and 
paid only $21 per month and have to go for 
weeks without taking off their clothes and 
put up with this until they fall asleep from 
exhaustion that all of us feel it is likewise 
imperious that our leaders take every step to 
stop strikes and run factories full blast. 
Now, therefore, it is the feeling of this club 
that if it was reported that our sons were 
Growning or imperiled by fire in a burning 
building that we would certainly not wait 
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our union hours to rescue them. This coun- 
try of ours is imperiled, and unless we do 
bend every effort we do not deserve to win 
this war. 


Then a telegram from C. W. Alcorn, of 
Houston, Tex., as follows: 


Donald Nelson said we could practically 
double production by working 24 hours a 
day 7 days a week. The Wagner Act prevents 
this ever being done. There was no place 
for the Wagner Act when this country was 
building, and there is no place for it when 
we are fighting to preserve it. We demand 
that you act immediately to suspend it for 
the duration, 


I now read a telegram from R. D. 
Shinbte, manager, Alice Chamber of 
Commerce, Alice, Tex.: 


We want action. Why not freeze all em- 
Ployer-employee relation and kill all labor 
disputes for duration? Raise 40-hour re- 
striction and give all-out aid to war pro- 


duction. Men, not politicians, are needed 
now. 


I read a telegram from J. Arthur Lun- 
dell, of Alice, Tex., as follows: 


We think something ought to be done 
about the 40-hour-week labor law. Donald 
Nelson told the world that we were losing the 
war because we were producing only 50 per- 
cent. How about a little action and place 
all war production on 24-hour basis, 7 days a 
week? We demand that you and other rep- 
resentativ 3 get busy and straighten out this 
mess. It can be done, but it takes men to 
do it. What would happen if MacArthur 
would wor g only 40 hours a week, or does our 
Congress think he could or would? Action 
is what we want, and we believe we speak for 
all true Americans. We'll take care of our 
fifth columnists here; you take care of them 
in Congress. 


Finally, a telegram from Marshall Ro- 
tary Club, of Marshall, Tex., as follows: 


Our people are indignant over Ford strike. 
Our Texas boys are dying daily due lack war 
equipment. We people are cheerfully giving 
up tires, sugar, and other things. We insist 
these strikes be stopped—not next week, but 
today. This resolution unanimously adopted. 


Mr. President, I also wish to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
excerpt from H. V. Kaltenborn’s broad- 
cast of March 8, 1942, at 3:15 p. m., east- 
ern war time, over the National Broad- 
casting Co. I shall not now take the 
time to read it. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPT FROM H. v. KALTENBORN’S BROADCAST 
MARCH 8, 1942 

The people of the United States owe an 
important debt of gratitude to a Congress of 
Industrial Organizations labor leader. His 
name is Irving Abramson. He is president 
of the State Industrial Union Council of 
New Jersey. He has had the courage to call 
the attention of the President and people 
of the United States to the fact that the 
industrial plants of the State of New Jersey 
which are now turning out war material for 
our soldiers and sailors are working at less 
than half of their capacity. For more than 
half the time the New Jersey machines which 
turn out materials to build ships, planes, 
tanks, and guns are idle. 

Why? Because the unions and the em- 
ployers are unable to agree on the payment 
of double time for Sunday work and on the 
payment of overtime for every hour worked 
in excess of 40 in any given week. 

On Washington’s Birthday, the President 
of the United States talked to the people of 
the United States. He talked to employers, 
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to workers, to you, and to me. Here is what 
he sald: “We shall not stop work for a single 
day. If any dispute arises we shall keep on 
working while the dispute is settled by medi- 
ation, conciliation, or arbitration.” 

Yet on the very holiday on which the 
President spoke to the Nation, some 17,000 
workmen remained away from their ma- 
chines on the west coast because they in- 
sisted on getting and their employers insisted 
on refusing double-time pay for holiday work. 

Now, when the President of the United 
States, who is our Commander in Chief, says 
something, you and I have the right to sup- 
pose that it means something, Yet on the 
very day on which the Commander in Chief 
said with a ring in his voice, “We shall not 
stop work for a single day,” 17,000 workers 
stooped work on that very day. And nothing 
was done about it. The employers were not 
rebuked for refusing to pay double time. The 
workers were not rebuked for idling. After 
all, there was nothing in the contracts that 
obliged employers to put men to work on a 
holiday and pay double time when those same 
men were free to take a day off in the mid- 
dle of the week. And the union men who 
refused to work only acted on the advice of 
leaders who told them that they must insist 
on employers holding to the double-time pro- 
visions of their contract. It was, obviously, 
a case for Government intervention. But the 
Government only talked. It did not act. 

Now the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions leader in New Jersey tells the President 
of the United States that instead of the Presi- 
dential motto: We shall not stop work for a 
single day,” the New Jersey motto is: “We 
shall stop work for 214 days out of every 7.” 
Will nothing be done about that, too? Or is 
the time at hand when the administration 
will realize that it can no longer sidestep its 
duty in the settlement of a problem that has 
bedevilled the production of war materials 
for the past 2 years? The Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations survey in New Jersey 
found just two plants that were working 
the full 168 hours called for by Donald Nel- 
son, head of the United States War Production 
Board. Which certainly proves that it takes 
more than Rooseveltian eloquence or Nel- 
sonian demands to get things done either in 
the State of New Jersey or anywhere else in 
the United States. 

Out of 77 war production plants surveyed 
in the State of New Jersey, less than one-half 
do any work at all on Saturdays, and only 
10 out of the 77 work on Sundays. Which 
means that while Japan is winning the war 
because we lack the tools of victory, the war 
workers of the United States are still on a 
5-day week. For don't imagine that condi- 
tions are much better in any one of the other 
48 States. 

And here is the tragedy. The Army has 
already absorbed tens of thousands of young 
men who might very well have been more 
useful in war plants than they will ever be 
in uniform, But by the time our war plants 
get ready to move from their present 49-per- 
cent basis to something nearer their 100- 
percent basis, draft boards will have put so 
many into uniforms that it may be impos- 
sible to find enough workers of the right age 
and the right type. Women workers will be 
one solution. The president of one of the 
country’s great engineering colleges called me 
up the other day to express his delight with 
the way women are taking to his engineering 
courses. It seems that properly selected wom- 
en students are just as capable as men in 
absorbing many kinds of technical instruc- 
tion. The aircraft plants of California found 
that out long ago. 5 

The most serious immediate bottleneck of 
America’s war effort is ships. The U-boats 
are sinking ships faster than we are build- 
ing them, which means that for some time 
to come conditions will get worse instead of 
better. And conditions are bad. Here isa 
telegram that has just come to me from 
New Jersey: “For many weeks commuters 
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on the Erie Railroad have daily viewed with 
dismay literally miles of packing cases, dis- 
mounted jeeps, steel beams, etc., getting more 
weatherbeaten as they lie in the freight- 
yards just west of Jersey City. If it is lack 
of ships, why are not the shipyards working 
24 hours a day to move this vast pile of war 
goods?” And the echo answers, “Why?” 

William H. Harrison, Director of Produc- 
tion of the War Production Board, tells us 
that there is a definite possibility that the 
President's production goal of 8,000,000 tons 
of new shipping this year will not be real- 
ized. Donald Nelson says he refuses to 
recognize this possibility. But recognize it 
or not, Mr. Nelson, there it is; and what are 
you going to do about it? New Jersey's 
Abramson has told you and the President 
what's wrong. He has told you about one 
New Jersey shipbuilding company that em- 
ploys 14,500 on the first shift, 3,500 on the 
second, and 1,500 on the third. In one of 
the smaller New Jersey shipyards where two 
shifts are being worked, the employees, ac- 
cording to Mr. Abramson, appealed for the 
addition of a third shift for the dual purpose 
of cutting down their own overtime and 
increasing production, but the management 
refused. There you get the fight between 
the two 10-hour shifts preferred by manage- 
ment and the three 8-hour shifts preferred 
by labor. That has caused strikes, walk-outs, 
and labor difficulties all over the country, 
and no one has done anything about it. 

Abramson’s report also shows that we are 
not doing enough to train the unemployed 
for war jobs and that vocational training 
facilities are woefully inadequate to meet 
New Jersey's present and prospective needs 
for trained war workers. As a union man; we 
must expect him to put most of the blame 
for what's wrong on the employers. But he 
has rendered a real service in putting before 
the President and before Production Director 
Nelson the fact that in New Jersey war plants 
work on a half-time basis. Now let the em- 
ployers in New Jersey wake up and put their 
case before the President and before the 
Director of War Production. 


Thus far most of us have blamed either 
the unions or the employers for a situation 
in which both share the blame. Many em- 
ployers have contracts under which the pay- 
ment of more than a minimum of overtime 
and double time would turn profits into 
losses, and don't forget that while the Gov- 
ernment will certainly take away most of the 
profits it cannot be held responsible for any 
of the losses. If employers are asked to pay 
workers time and one-half, as well as double 
time, on contracts which were made before 
the President called for 24 hours a day 7 days 
a week production, they are entitled to some 
sort of adjustment, and a fair-minded Gov- 
ernment will recognize that fact. It will be 
easy enough to draft tax laws that will draw 
back to the Government in one way or 
another every cent of excess profits, 

As for the labor unions, they have con- 
tracts with employers which provide for the 
payment of overtime and double time. Until 
they have some guaranty that the sacrifice 
of these provisions will not transfer addi- 
tional profits to their employers they are 
entitled to insist upon them, and they have 
the right to insist that the change or abro- 
gation of these provisions shall be for the 
emergency period only. The vice of the 
whole situation lies in the fact that the 
Government in Washington has tried to side- 
step its responsibility. It has pussyfooted 
and delayed in the hope that the situation 
would settle itself and that it would not have 
to act. 

This reminds me of a talk I once had while 
driving to the White House with a man who 
may well become the next President of the 
United States. He is close to the President 
and has his confidence. I was appealing to 
him for Presidential leadership on the ground 
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that the country was crying out for the next 
step. 

“Perhaps,” replied this man who knows the 
President, “perhaps the President is only 
waiting until you and those who agree with 
you can persuade the country to cry out more 
loudly and with a more certain voice.” 

So perhaps, if, before it is too late, 100,- 
000,000 Americans turn their voices toward 
Washington and cry out, “Action, action, ac- 
tion,” we can get things done. 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I wish 
to call attention to the fact that some of 
these telegrams and many letters which 
are coming to me refer to this broadcast 
made by Mr. Kaltenborn. They refer to 
statements of our President, and they 
also refer, as Senators have just noticed, 
to the speech made night before last by 
Donald Nelson, Chairman of the War 
Production Board. I hope the Senate 
and the House of Representatives will 
take legislative action to back up the 
statement of our President, who said: 

We shall not stop work for a single day. If 
any dispute arises we shall keep on working 
while the dispute is solved by mediation, con- 
ciliation, or arbitration. 


Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
take legislative action to back up the ur- 
gent demand made by Donald Nelson, 
upon whose shoulders rest such grave re- 
sponsibilities and such a great load at the 
present time, and that the Congress will 
enact some legislation which will start 
the factories into full-time operation, 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week, as Mr. Nelson 
suggested, in order that there may be an 
increase in the production of war mate- 
rials in the Nation. I hope in the final 
analysis Senators will also pay some heed 
to the voice of the people as expressed in 
the telegrams I have just read. 


FERTILIZER SHORTAGE AND SMALL 
GRAIN CROPS 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I had 
hoped that some of the Senators who 
are interested in the matter which I wish 
to discuss today might be present. I 
have from Clemson College, one of the 
great agricultural colleges in the South, 
an important document, written by the 
director of cooperative extension work 
in agriculture and home economics. I 
do not know how those on the Atlantic 
seaboard from Maine to Florida feel 
about this problem, but we are within 2 
weeks of losing practically the entire 
small-grain crop of the South. Some 
time ago I called the attention of the 
Senate to this matter. Senators do not 
seem to be interested. I am not sur- 
prised that those from the West, whose 
soil does not need artificial fertilization, 
pay no heed to this question, except 
through long-distance sympathy; but 
we are confronted by the danger of a 
catastrophe more deadly than anything 
that has thus far been inflicted by our 
enemies, The situation is so imminent 
and drastic that only those of us who 
are acquainted with the actual facts 
know what is ahead. 

I took this matter up with Mr. Myers 
of the War Production Board. He said, 
“We have allocated nitrates to the dis- 
tributing corporations, namely, the fer- 
tilizer corporations, and they are sup- 
posed to distribute them.” 

There was a meeting of the farmers 
of Georgia and South Carolina on the 
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grounds of Clemson College. I should 
like to read a letter addressed to the 
South Carolina delegation by Mr. D. W. 
Watkins, director of cooperative exten- 
sion work in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics in the State of South Carolina. 
The letter is addressed to Representa- 
tives BRYSON, FULMER, HARE, MCMILLAN, 
RicHarpDs, and Rivers, the junior Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
BANK], and myself. I wish to read the 
letter for the Recorp. The only Senator 
from the section interested who is pres- 
ent is the Senator from Georgia [Mr. - 
RUSSELL]. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for the purpose of sug- 
gesting the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Roster in the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Carolina yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey for the purpose of sug- 
gesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. SMITH. No. What is the use? 
No one is interested in anything but elec- 
tion this year. We are in the midst of a 
tremendous “turpitude” fight. It smells 
more like turpentine than turpitude. 
[Laughter.] We are in the midst of it; 
yet see how many Senators are inter- 
ested. That condition will be just as 
deadly in its subsequent effects as the 
danger to which I refer is in its immedi- 
ate effects. We are deliberating on the 
moral character of a man, which is the 
most valuable asset he has, even though 
he be worth billions of dollars. We are 
asked to damn him forever on the basis 
of the evidence which has been given. 
Some persons may think that the ruin of 
a man’s record is a trivial thing. I shall 
not enter upon that question. Later I 
shall have something to say on it. The 
majority report criticizes the minority 
for having had the temerity to question 
certain acts of the majority. I will ques- 
tion them. At the proper time I will give 
my view on that mess. 

I should like to read the letter to which 
I have referred: 


At a State-wide marketing conference 
called at Clemson for Friday and Saturday, 
March 6 and 7 (program enclosed) a consid- 
erable number of farmers present brought 
up the matter of nitrate of soda distribu- 
tion as it is working out in South Carolina. 
There was considerable discussion of this 
subject and general agreement that as a 
means of securing equitable distribution of 
the available supplies of nitrates the plan 
has broken down. 


That is what I called to the attention 
of Mr. Myers this morning. I said, “You 
ought to have allocated so much to South 
Carolina. What steps have you taken to 
see that the individual farmer who needs 
fertilizer will get it?” He said, “We can- 
not go into that.” 

Continuing with the letter: 


The main reason why it has broken down 
appears to be that the plan of rationing 
does not extend down to the farms but stops 
with a few very large manufacturers or 
dealers. Some farmers who used nitrates last 
year are securing none this year. Others 
seem to be obtaining widely varying per- 
centages of the amounts used last year. 
There seems to be no relation between the 
amounts received by farmers and the 
amounts needed on this year’s grain crop. 
Reports are frequent to the effect that farm- 
ers must buy mixed fertilizers from dealers 
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in order to get any nitrates. This entire 
procedure seems to be in a state of confu- 
sion as far as agriculture is concerned. I 
have not heard any farmer say that he is 
insistent on having a supply of nitrate of 
soda in spite of needs of munitions. How- 
ever, there seems to be no doubt that the 
method being followed is full of inequities. 
Some farmers who ordinarly home-mix their 
fertilizers are this year unable to obtain 
materials. Others who used other kinds of 
nitrates last year as a top dressing for oats 
and wheat are unable to secure these other 
types this year. 

The resolution passed at the meeting this 
morning with instructions to forward copies 
to our Congressional delegation is attached. 
The particular example mentioned in the 
resolution with the correspondence that has 
taken place in connection with it is attached. 
Please note that up to this time this farmer, 
Mr. Pegues, has been unable to secure any 
nitrate whatever. There are many others. 
The kind of replies we get to inquiries are 
typified in the letter from Mr. George W. Mc- 
Carty of the War Production Board in which 
he says: “Your sources of supply should be 
such as to enable you to get your fair share 
of nitrate of soda that is allocated by the 
month.“ Another letter to Mr. Pegues from 
Dr. P. H. Groggins says: “We are confident 
that the nitrate situation in our Southeastern 
States should now be in gocd condition.” 
Unfortunately, neither statement describes 
the confused situation and it will soon be too 
late for top dressing to be of any service on 
this year’s small grain crop. 

There were expressions at this meeting to 
the effect that the delegation in Congress 
from South Carolina might be able to help 
straighten out this mess. It is with that 
view that I was instructed to forward this 
information to you. If there is anything 
that this office can do to help, we shall be 
only too glad. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. W. WATKINS, 
Director. 


I wish to read the resolution which the 
meeting of farmers adopted. I was told 
at the War Production Board, “Yes; we 
have sent the soda down there. As to 
the distribution, we leave that to the 
manufacturers of fertilizer.” There is 
an extension service; and under the Seed 
Loan Act there is a man in every district 
who visits every farmer. Why could not 
a farmer be asked to fill out a card show- 
ing how much he used last year, and let 
the distributing agent send each farmer 
his quota, whether it be a third, a fourth, 
or what not? As it is, some are receiv- 
ing a third, some are receiving none, and 
some are receiving as much as 50 per- 
cent. 

This is the resolution: 

CLEMSON, S. C., March 7, 1942. 

Resolution passed by Marketing Conference 
for submission to the War Production Board 
and the Office of Agricultural Defense Rela- 
tions: 

“Bo it resolved: 

“South Carolina farmers complain that the 
nitrate of soda allocated to this State by the 
War Production Board is not being equitably 
rationed. Many farmers are able to buy 
little, if any, nitrate of soda, although from 
released figures it appears that South Caro- 
lina has already been allocated as much, or 
more, nitrate of soda as ever used during a 
similar period. Apparently the nitrate soda 
allocated to this State is not reaching the 
hands of the farmers as intended. 8 

“For example, Pegues Bros., of Bennetts- 
ville, S. C., purchased 66 tons of nitrate of 
soda in 1941 -from the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co. Said company now—in a letter 
dated March 3, 1942—notify Pegues Bros. 
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that they will be unable to supply them any 
nitrate of soda in 1942. This is one of many 
cases in the State. 

“We feel that this matter is of such vital 
importance that the War Production Board 
should take immediate steps to see that 
available supplies of nitrate of soda are equi- 
tably rationed to South Carolina farmers.” 


I now wish to read a letter from Pegues 
Bros. to the Office of Production Man- 
agement. I suppose the reason for 
singling out Pegues Bros. is that they 
are, perhaps, the largest farmers in 
Marlboro County, which is the banner 
cotton county of South Carolina. 


OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D. C. 
Attention Mr. Howe. 


I do not know who he is. 
Dear Sm: 


This is a letter Mr. Pegues wrote to 
them: 


In 1941 we purchased fertilizer for our farm 
from the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corpo- 
ration, of Wilmington, N. C. In that pur- 
chase was 66 tons of nitrate of soda, as 
follows: 


Then follow the dates and amounts of 
their purchases, 


Their sales manager told me at their Office 
yesterday, February 9, that their interpreta- 
tion of the Office of Production Management 
ruling was that they were not bound to sell 
us any soda for 1942 crop since we did not 
buy our mixed fertilizer from them this year 
(1942). They feel that Maybank Fertilizer 
Co., Charleston, S. C., should sell us our 1942 
soda allotment since we purchased our mixed 
fertilizers from them this year (1942). 


Pegues Bros. had changed their pur- 
chases from the Virginia Co. to the May- 
bank Co. I continue to quote from the 
letter— 

On the other hand, Maybank takes the 
other side and told r.e that their interpre- 
tation of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment ruling was that they are to take care of 
the ones that purchased soda from them in 
1941 and not base their sales on the mixed- 
fertilizer sales. 

Please advise me by return mail where and 
how much soda we can get for our 1942 crops. 
As it stands now, we are ostracized because 
we changed our brand of fertilizer. And we 
appreciate very much if you advise us by re- 
turn mail as to what steps to take. 

Yours very truly, 
PrcueEs Bros. 


This is the reply, written on the letter- 
head of the War Production Board, Ma- 
terials Division, Chemicals Branch, 
Washington, D. C., dated February 12, 
1942: 


Mr. V. R. PEGUEs, 
Pegues Bros., Route 4, 
Bennettsville, S. C. 

Dran Mr. Pecues: This will acknowledge 
your letter of February 10 with reference to 
soda purchased by you last year. 

It is not within the province of this de- 
partment to attempt to tell the manufac- 
turers and distributors to whom they shall 
sell the soda that is allocated to them. 


It is allocated to the manufacturers, 
but the department does not tell them 
to whom they shall distribute it. 


Your sources of supply should be such as to 
enable you to get your fair share of nitrate 
of soda that is allocated by the month. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE W. McCarry, 
Consultant, Nitrogen Unit. 


MARCH 12 


I have in my hand another letter, sim- 
ilar to Mr. Pegues’ letter. I shall not read 
it; but I do wish to read a letter from 
Mr. Groggins, Chief of the Chemicals 
Division, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Agricultural De- 
fense Relations—the outfit here that is 
writing to these men, but the farmers 
never have heard of it: 


Dear Mr. Pecurs: Mr. Watkins, in his let- 
ter of February 23, has given you an accurate 
picture of the sodium-nitrate situation as of 
that date. Since then two encouraging steps 
have been taken: First, we asked the admin-_ 
istrator of the sodium-nitrate order t- ad- 
vance March deliveries to the latter part of 
February. Then we asked that the advanced 
deliveries be changed to additional releases. 
Both of these recommendations have been 
accepted. 

We are confident that the nitrate situa- 
tion in our Southeastern States should now 
be in good condition. As a matter of fact, 
some States have this year received more 
nitrate of soda than they did in 1941. 


I do not know what States they are; he 
did not say. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all the letters I have before me, 
including those from which I have read, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CLEMSON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Clemson, S. C., March 7, 1942. 
Hon. JoskrpR R. BRYSON, 


Hon. ELLISON D. SMITH, 
Hon. BURNET R. MAYBANK, 
United States Senators, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: At a State-wide marketing 
conference called at Clemson for Friday and 
Saturday March 6 and 7 (program enclosed), 
a considerable number of farmers present 
brought up the matter of nitrate of soda dis- 
tribution as it is working out in South Caro- 
lina. There was considerable discussion of 
this subject and general agreeinent that as 
a means of securing equitable distribution of 
the available supplies of nitrates the plan has 
broken down. The main reas n why it has 
broken down appears to be that the plan of 
rationing does not extend down to the farms, 
but stops with a few very large manufac- 
turers or dealers. Some farmers who used 
nitrates last year are securing none this year. 
Others seem to be obtaining widely varying 
percentages of the amounts used last year. 
There seems to be no relation between the 
amounts received by farmers and the amounts 
needed on this year’s grain crop. Reports are 
frequent to the effect that farmers must buy 
mixed fertilizers from dealers in order to get 
any nitrates. This entire procedure seems to 
be in a state of confusion as far as agricul- 
ture is concerned. I have not heard any 
farmer say that he is insistent on having a 
supply of nitrate of soda in spite of needs for 
munitions. However, there seems to be no 
doubt that the method being followed is full 
of inequities. Some farmers who ordinarily 
home mix their fertilizers are this year un- 
able to obtain materials. Others who used 
other kinds of nitrates last year as a top 
dressing for oats and wheat are unable to 
secure these other types this year. 

The resolution passed at the meeting this 
morning with instructions to forward copies 
to our congressional delegation is attached. 
The particular example mentioned in the 
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resolution with the correspondence that has 
taken place in connection with it is attached. 
Please note that up to this time this farmer, 
Mr. Pegues, has been unable to secure any 
nitrate whatever. There are many others. 
The kind of replies we get to inquiries are 
typified in the letter from Mr. George W. 
McCarty, of the War Production Board, in 
which he says: “Your sources of supply should 
be such as to enable you to get your fair 
share of nitrate of soda that is allocated by 
the month,” Another letter to Mr. Pegues 
from Dr. P. H. Groggins says, We are confi- 
dent that the nitrate situation in our 
Southeastern States should now be in good 
condition.” Unfortunately, neither state- 
ment describes the confused situation, and 
it will soon be too late for top dressing to be 
of any service on this year’s small grain crop. 

There were expressions at this meeting to 
+ the effect that the delegation in Congress 

from South Carolina might be able to help 

straighten out this mess, It is with that view 
that I was instructed to forward this infor- 

mation to you. If there is anything that 

this office can do to help, we shall be only too 

glad. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. W. WATKINS, Director. 
CLEMSON, S. C., March 7, 1942. 

Resolution passed by marketing conference 
for submission to the War Production Board 
and the Office of Agricultural Defense Rela- 
tions: 

Be it resolved: 

South Carolina farmers complain that the 
nitrate of soda allocated to this State by the 
War Production Board is not being equitably 
rationed, Many farmers are able to buy lit- 
tle, if any, nitrate of soda, although from 
released figures it appears that South Caro- 
lina has already been allocated as much or 
more nitrate of soda as ever used during a 
similar period. Apparently the nitrate of 
soda allocated to this State is not reaching 
the hands of the farmers, as intended. 

For example, Pegues Bros., of Bennetts- 
ville, S. C., purchased 66 tons of nitrate of 
soda in 1941 from the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation. Said company now 
(in a letter dated March 3, 1942) notify 
Pegues Bros. that they will be unable to 
supply them any nitrate of soda in 1942. 
This is one of many cases in the State. 

We feel that this matter is of such vital 
importance that the War Production Board 
should take immediate steps to see that avail- 
a dle supplies of nitrate of soda are equitably 
rationed to South Carolina farmers, 

PEGUES BROS., 
Bennettsville, S. C., February 10, 1942. 
OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D. C. 
Attention Mr. Howe. 

Dear Sir: In 1941 we purchased fertilizer 
for our farm from the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation, of Wilmington, N. O. 
In that purchase was 66 tons of nitrate of 
soda, as follows: February 25, 15 tons; March 
12, 8 tons; May 9, 14.5 tons; May 12, 14.5 
tons; and May 13, 14 tons. 

Their sales manager told me at their office 
yesterday, February 9, that their interpreta- 
tion of the Office of Production Management 
ruling was that they were not bound to sell 
us any soda for 1942 crop, since we did not 
buy our mixed fertilizer from them this year 
(1942). They feel that Maybank Fertilizer 
Co., Charleston, S. C., should sell us our 1942 
soda allotment, since we purchased our mixed 
fertilizers from them this year (1942). On 
the other} .nd, Maybank takes the other side, 
and told me that their interpretation of the 
Office of Production Management ruling was 
that they are to take care of the ones that 
purchased soda from them in 1941 and not 
base their sales on the mixed-fertilizer sales. 
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Please advise me by return mail where and 
how much soda we can get for our 1942 crops. 
As it stands now, we are ostracized because 
we changed our brand of fertilizer. And we 
appreciate very much if you advise us by 
return mail as to what steps to take. 

Yours very truly, 
PEGUES BROS., 
By V. R. PEGUES. 


War Propuction BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1942. 
Mr. V. R. PEGUEs, 
Bennettsville, S. O. 

Dran Mr. Pecues: This will acknowledge 
your letter of February 10, with reference to 
soda purchased by you last year. 

It is not within the province of this De- 
partment to attempt to tell the manufac- 
turers and distributors to whom they shall 
sell the soda that is allocated to them. 

Your sources of supply should be such as 
to enable you to get your fair share of nitrate 
of soda that is allocated by the month. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE W. McCarry, 
Consultant, Nitrogen Unit. 


BENNETTSVILLE, S. C., February 21, 1942. 
Mr. D. W. WATKINS, 
Director oj Extension, 
Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. 

Dran Mr. WATKINS: Mr. V. R. Pegues, a big 
farmer in Marlboro County, asked me to write 
to you in regard to helping him secure nitrate 
of soda for his 400 acres of small grain, think- 
ing that you in your position might be of 
service to him and other farmers in like pre- 
dicament. 

He bought mixed goods and 66 tons of soda 
from V C. Fertilizer Co. in Wilmington, N. C., 
in 1941 In 1942 he bought mixed goods from 
Maybank in Charleston. Maybank refuses to 
furnish soda this year and tells him that 
V. C. is supposed to furnish soda, because he 
bought soda from them last year; V. C. re- 
fuses to furnish soda this year and informs 
him that it is up to Maybank to furnish 
soda this year because he bought mixed goods 
from them. 

Mr Pegues has visited Bob Hamilton in 
Columbia, Mr. Roy Jones, and Barrett Co, He 
has also written letters to the Secretary of 
Agriculture in Washington, Congressmen, and 
Senators; as yet he has gotten no satisfaction 
or any promise of any soda 

At a meeting of county war boards and 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration ad- 
ministrative officers, held in Florence re- 
cently, strong resolutions were passed and 
sent to Congressmen and Senators and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. No answer has 
been received to these resolutions. 

Without top dressings, small-grain crops 
will be materially curtailed. Upon these 
crops depends essential war products such as 
pork, beef, poultry, and dairy products. 

Prompt action is necessary if this situation 
is to be remedied. Anything that you can 
do will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
CoLin McLaurin, County Agent. 


BENNETTSVILLE, S. O., February 25, 1942. 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION, 
. Wilmington, N.C. 

GENTLEMEN: I am informed that the V. C. 
Chemical Corporation are authorized or in- 
structed to sell the farmer 30 percent of the 
soda that was purchased from them in 1941, 
the delivery to be made in the corresponding 
month. ‘ 

On February 25, 1941, I bought 15 tons of 
soda from you, and therefore please ship to 
me, Kollocks, S. C., at once, 4.5 tons for Feb- 
ruary this year. In March last year you 
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sold me 8 tons of soda, so kindly ship me 
March 1, 2.4 tons soda. 

Make sight draft bill lading attached on 
me through the South Carolina National 
Bank, Cheraw, S. C. 

Yours very truly, 
PEGUES BROS., 
V. R. PEGUES. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF AGRICULTURAL DEFENSE RELATIONS, 
Washington, March 2, 1942. 
Mr. V. R. PEGUES, 
Bennettsville, S. C. 

Dear Mr. Pecues: Mr. Watkins in his let- 
ter of February 23, has given you an ac- 
curate picture of the sodium nitrate situa- 
tion as of that date. Since then two en- 
couraging steps have been taken. First, we 
asked the Administrator of the sodium ni- 
trate order to advance March deliveries to 
the latter part of February. Then we asked 
that the advanced deliveries be changed to 
additional releases. Both of these recom- 
mendations have been accepted. 

We are confident that the nitrate situa- 
tion in our southeastern States should now 
be in good condition. As a matter of fact, 
some States have this year received more 
nitrate of soda than they did in 1941. 

Yours very truly, 
P. H. GROGGINS, 
Chie}, Chemicals Division. 


ViIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORFORATION, 
Wilmington, N. C., March 3, 1942. 
Messrs. Pecues BROS., 
Bennettsville, S. C. 

GENTLEMEN: We have your letter of Feb- 
ruary 25. 

The limited supply of nitrate of soda 
allocated us by both producers is preventing 
our being able to supply the normal demand 
of our regular customers, We regret, there- 
fore, that we will be unable to sell you any 
nitrate of soda this season, 

Yours very truly, 
H. N. HAYDEN, 
Assistant Manager. 


Mr. SMITH. What I want, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is to get some action from some 
one, from some source, to have a stop 
put to this passing the buck. If we go 
to one man he says, “Well, go to Mr. A.” 
When we go to him he says, “Well, go to 
Mr. B’—and then back to Mr. A, and 
soon. In the meantime the small-grain 
crop of the South and Southeast will be 
practically a failure. 

I talked to Mr. Myers this. morning, 
and he seemed to be surprised that there 
is not an adequate supply of this ele- 
ment essential to our production. I be- 
come so tired trying to get something 
done. It is much like the story in re- 
gard to the doctrine of predestination. 
A man asked, “If I pray and live an 
exemplary life, but am not chosen, will 
I go to hell?” 

The answer was, “Yes.” 

Then he asked, “If I drink and carouse 
and cuss, but am chosen, will I go to 
heaven?” 

The answer was, “Yes.” 

Then he went away, and after awhile 
came back, and said, “I have got that 
thing fixed. It is like this: 

“I can and I can’t. 

“I will and I won't. 

„I' be damned if I do. 

“And damned if I don’t.” 

That is the situation of the farmer 
today. {Laughter.] 
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Of course, the metropolitan press and 
administration leaders denounce the so- 
called farm bloc. I do not know where 
they are. There have been a few who 
express a desire to help the farmers; but 
according to the press and certain leaders 
we are proposing things that will lead to 
inflation. I think that every man who 
criticizes the farmer for his effort to get 
sufficient money with which to live de- 
cently should be forced to work with his 
hands on a farm for 12 months. I wish 
we had a law to that effect. Let a man 
go to work on a farm in my State and 
start to plant cotton, break up the land, 
lay off the rows, distribute the fertilizer, 
bed the cotton, rustle around with the 
cotton planter until he knows how to 
keep the cotton on the bed; then, when 
the cotton grows a little, chop it to a 
stand; then, along about the middle of 
June, when the sun becomes about as 
big as a saucer, the sunlight is beating 
down on him, his shadow is falling under 
him, and he is sweating and tugging, he 
would think cotton was worth a dollar a 
pound; yes, indeed. 

It is very easy to sit in a nice, secluded 
room, with an opportunity to be a “p-a-y- 
t-r-i-o-t,” and criticize a man who works 
on a farm, who is subject to all the 
changes of the seasons, to insect ravages, 
and tell him about how to become rich 
and independent. 

I hope something may be done. I had 
hoped that those who are interested in 
this tragic situation would at once take 
steps to relieve the farmers in their pre- 
dicament. 

Not only that but next month and the 
month after in my section of the country 
corn will not make a crop unless the soil 
is highly fertilized. 

Once I was accused of being the big- 
gest liar in the Senate because I said 
that one man in my State had made 242 
bushels of corn to the acre. The mem- 
bers of the committee said I was the 
most notorious liar who ever came to 
Congress. But that yield is of record 
in the Department. Jerry Moore made 
230-some bushels. I have learned how 
to make it, but have not yet learned how 
to measure it. I will get to that later. 
There is hardly any telling what can be 
produced to the acre with a proper con- 
centration of fertilizer. I do not know 
what is the matter with those who are 
dealing with the fertilizer situation. 
They know more about farming than I 
do. They know where to send the stuff, 
but their attitude seems to be: If the 
farmer gets it, all right; but if he does 
not get it, why that is too bad. 

I do not want to take up the time of 
the Senate and divert it from this des- 
perate fight to try to damn someone. I 
think if things keep on we may elect the 
object of their wrath President of the 
United States. It looks that way to me. 
I shall not be a party to it; I want that 
understood now. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that in 
this matter which affects every State on 
the Atlantic seaboard, from Maine to 
Florida, some method will be used to en- 
able the farmers to obtain this ingredient 
so that at least a small-grain crop may 
be assured. 

There is not a contract hand on my 
farm—not one. W. P. A. and P. W. A., 
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eit: so forth, and so forth, have got them 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. ODANIEL. I have received some 
information from some of the farmers 
in Texas indicating that they, too, be- 
lieve there is something rotten in Den- 
mark about the commercial fertilizer 
situation. 

Mr. SMITH. Denmark? Something 
rotten in Denmark? The whole darn 
business is rotten. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ODANIEL. I have prepared a 
resolution asking for the appointment of 
a committee of three Senators to make 
an investigation of the whole commer- 
cial fertilizer business. If the Senator 
has no objection, and unless the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina intends to sub- 
mit some resolution or make some mo- 
tion, I shall ask unanimous consent to 
submit my resolution and have it re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. SMITH. Well, I have been here 
a long time, and I have found that in 
our investigations we have investigated 
to the benefit of the people being investi- 
gated; that generally has been the result 
of the investigations in the past. How- 
ever, I should be very glad to have the 
Senator submit the resolution and let 
it go to my committee. I do not think 
they will do anything. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I thank the Senator, 
and I submit the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the resolution will be received 
and referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee. 

The resolution (S. Res. 229) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. as follows: 


Resolved, That a special committee of three 
Senators, to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate, is authorized and directed to 
make a full and complete study and investi- 
gation with respect to (1) the supply of 
commercial fertilizers in existence which are 
available for the use of American agriculture; 
(2) the supply of raw materials available for 
the manufacture of commercial fertilizers; 
(3) the current prices of such fertilizers and 
whether or not action shoul be taken to 
reduce such prices, to freeze them, or to pre- 
vent them from increasing unduly; and (4) 
such other matters relating to the production 
and distribution of such fertilizers as the 
committee may deem it appropriate to study 
and investigate with a view to the establish- 
ment of a national policy designed to make 
adequate supplies of such fertilizers avallable 
to American farmers at reasonable prices. 
The committee shal] report to the Senate, as 
soon as practicable, the results of its study 
and investigation, together with its recom- 
mendations, if any, for legislation, 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress to employ such clerical and other 
assistants, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents, to make such 
investigations, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, and to incur such ex- 
penditures, as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 


hundred words. The expenses of the com- 
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mittee, which shall not exceed $10,000 shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man of the committee. 


Mr. SMITH. Now, Mr. President, I 
want to say what I have got to say, but 
I do not feel much like speaking. I do 
not like the precedent of going back into 
the history of Senators for 25 or 30 years. 
If we apply the same rule generally which 
it is sought to apply in the present in- 
stance, we would not have a quorum here. 
I think some of us are like an old Negro, 
Uncle Bill, who was honest and truth- 
ful, and who had a son named Wes, who 
was a playmate of mine. One day my 
brother caught Wes stealing eggs, caught 
him red-handed. My brother said, “Wes, 
take these eggs and walk with me to your ` 
Uncle Bill.” So they went to Uncle Bill 
and my brother said, “I caught Wes 
stealing these eggs; here they are.” Old 
Uncle Bill reached over and pulled down 
a limb from a peach tree and said, “I will 
teach you not to let the buckra catch you 
stealing.” He was not beating him for 
stealing eggs; he was beating him for 
letting the buckra catch him. Some of 
us may not be immune from attack be- 
cause we have not as yet been found out. 
I think that the Biblical expression, 
“Let him without sin cast the first stone,” 
is very applicable. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS ACTIVITIES OF 
OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, during the 
absence from the Chamber of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia earlier today the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] 
read to the Senate, I understand, a news- 
paper statement which had been made 
by Mr..Jack Kelly, United States Direc- 
tor of Physical Fitness of the Office of 
Civilian Defense, in which statement Mr. 
Kelly says that the attitude of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia is “a classic example of 
one of our national leaders boondoggling 
in Congress instead of focusing his at- 
tention on what is happening in the 
South Pacific and in Europe,” and this 
because I exposed the fact Mr. Kelly had 
appointed a national coordinator of 
bowling. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks a letter which I wrote to Mr. 
Landis, the Director of the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense, with respect to the fact 
that a United States bowling coordinator 
had been appointed in the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense. I never said that the ap- 
pointee Mr. Willem was receiving any 
compensation from the Government. I 
simply made an inquiry as to whether he 
was or not. 

I also ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp the reply made by Mr. 
Landis and my response to his letter. 
These letters explain all I have said and 
give both sides of the argument. 

Mr. President, I can say that not only 
has Mr. Kelly appointed a coordinator of 
bowling but he has appointed a number 
of other coordinators as a part of civilian 
defense; he has appointed, for instance, 
a coordinator of ping pong, who is con- 
nected at this time with the Office of 
Civilian Defense. He has appointed a co- 
ordinator of badminton; he has appoint- 
ed a coordinator of archery, of bag 
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punching, of weight lifting, of billiards, 
of minature golf, of paddle ball and pad- 
dle tennis, of code ball, canoeing, camp- 
ing, and other activities. I will insert 
very shortly in the Record a statement 
of those who have been appointed to 
these positions, 61 of them in all, by Mr. 
Kelly as a part at the present time of the 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

I have never charged that there were 
any payments made to these particular 
persons, but I wish to say, in view of Mr. 
Kelly’s statement, that yesterday Sena- 
tor Guffey’s office asked me to see Mr. 
Kelly, which I did. During the conversa- 
tion Mr. Kelly said that the physical fit- 
ness, of which he is the head, should 
be provided with an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 of Federal funds yearly and 
that unless as much as $300,000 yearly in 
the form of a Federal appropriation was 
made he intended to resign. 

So, while these persons who have been 
appointed as a part of the civilian de- 
fense program may not be receiving any 
compensation at this time, I have Mr. 
Keily’s own statement that he expects to 
urge a greatly increased appropriation 
for his division. Within the next 36 
hours, as soon as I can obtain the infor- 
mation, I will insert the names of those 
who have.been appointed as coordinators 
of 61 sports and recreations in connec- 
tion with the national defense program. 
I favor exercise and recreation but I do 
not believe such activities have any part 
in a program of national defense, nor do 
I favor regimenting the America: people 
by the Federal Government as is being 
proposed in this very extended program. 
This can be accomplished by the public 
schools and other agencies. To me it is 
fantastic that in the day of great peril 
such tomfoolery should be indulged in 
by a defense branch of the Government. 

I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the RECORD, as a part of my re- 
marks, an article by Mr. Bob Ruark, ap- 
pearing in the Washington Daily News 
which I have reason to believe are sub- 
stantially correct, and I ask that they be 
inserted in the body of the Recorp, as a 
part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The matters ordered inserted in the 
Record on request of Mr. Byrp are as 
follows: 

Marcu 9, 1942. 
Hon. James M. LANDIS, 
Director, Office of Civilian Defense, 
r Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Lanpis: The Daily News of 
Chicago, on March 4, contained a picture of 
Jack M. Willem, of Chicago. as United States 
bowling coordinator in the Office of Civilian 
Defense, wherein he jg enlisting the aid of 
Gloria De Mala and Adele Valette, whose pic- 
tures are likewise published, in a movement 
to enroll 25,000,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren in a program to “roll their way to physi- 
cal fitness.” 

In the list of employees, and those holding 
Official positions in your organization, which 
you furnished me, as chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures. the name of Mr. Willem is 
not included, but I have received a telegram 
from Raymond J. Kelley, Chicago, in charge 
of the sixth civilian defense region, stating 
that Jack M. Willem is the national coordina- 
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tor of bowling and attached to your physical- 
fitness division. 

By reason of this omission from the list you 
furnished the Joint Committee on Reduction 
of Nonessential Federal Expenditures, and 
likewise the omission of the dancer, Miss 
Mayris Chaney, although you later acknowl- 
edged that Miss Chaney was employed on the 
date you made your report, and said the omis- 
sion of her name was an inadvertent error, 
I am asking that you recheck carefully all 
the information you have given the commit- 
tee, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
other omissions cccurred, in addition to the 
two above mentioned. 

This announcement, on March 4, that the 
Office of Civilian Defense was undertaking a 
national campaign for the purpose of en- 
rolling 25,000,000 men, women, and children 
to bowl, and that this activity is a part of 
the national defense program, astonished me, 
as no mention was made of this activity when 
you appeared before the committee on Febru- 
ary 27 

Such a program will certainly be costly, if 
organized on this scale, and may I ask if it 
is your purpose to undertake this program? 
And, may I add further that public resent- 
ment against boondoggling such as this in 
connection with our national defense pro- 
gram has reached a point where it is impera- 
tive, in my judgment, that you strip your 
agency of those activities that are not related 
directly to national defense 

This letter is occasioned, first, by the fact 
that this activity and Mr. Willem's name 
were omitted from the intormation you fur- 
nished the committee, and, then, to express 
to you again my strung condemnation of any 
activity of this nature in connection with the 
defense program, in which activities of this 
nature have no place whatever. Already, 
public confidence in our defense program has 
been undermined by just such activities as 
this. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Harry F. BYRD. 


Tue DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE, 
Washington, March 10, 1942, 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Byrp: Mr. Jack Willem, of 
Chicago, to whom you refer in your letter of 
March 9, 1942, was named as bowling coordi- 
nator on February 17, 1942, by Mr. Jack Kelly, 
the head of the Physical Fitness Division. 
Mr. Willem's appointment is purely on a vol- 
unteer basis. He has not, nor will he be, en- 
titled to receive a nickel from the Federal 
Government. For that reason there was no 
occasion for p'itting his name on the list that 
was furnished your committee. 

Mr. Willem is spending his own money and 
his own time and has tried to increase bowl- 
ing facilities for industrial workers. In Chi- 
cago, for example, he has, with the help of 
Mayor Kelly, succeeded in keeping many of 
the bowling alleys open on a 24-hour basis 
so that industrial workers on a night shift 
can have an opportunity to engage in that 
healthy recreation. Surely there can be no ob- 
jection to activities of that kind which cost 
the United States Government nothing and 
which give the men in the production line 
the kind of relaxation that they need. 

Although this is one of the activities that 
belongs to the Physical Fitness Division which 
is on the point of transfer to another agency, 
it is one that I personally believe is distinctly 
worth while, carried on as it is without any 
expense to the United States Government, but 
at the personal expense of the leaders of those 
22,000,000 bowlers who regard it as a healthy 
sport in the American tradition. 

Sincerely yours, 
James M. Lanois, Director. 
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Marcu 10, 1942. 
Dr. James M. LANDIS, 
Director, the Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Dr. Lanois: I acknowlecge receipt 
of your letter of even date, in which you state 
that Mr. Jack Willem was appointed, without 
Salary, as national bowling coordinator with 
the Office of Civilian Defense, as of February 
17, by Mr. Jack Kelly, the head of your Physi- 
cal Fitness Division. 

You state further that bowling is an activ- 
ity that you personally believe to be dis- 
tinctly worth while, carried on, as it is, 
“without any expense to the United States 
Government.” 

Since the receipt of your letter I have seen 
illustrated posters, printed in colors, that ap- 
pear to have been done at rather substantial 
cost, entitled “Keep them rolling, hit the 
head pin with Uncle Sam,” with a notation 
that they were printed at the United States 
Government Printing Office, and they must 
have been paid for out of Government funds. 

The National Duckpin Bowling Congress is, 
I am informed. affiliated with this movement, 
and certainly considerable cost ultimately 
will result in organizing 25,000,000 bowlers to 
bowl for national defense, with great profit 
to commercial bowling alleys. 

However, I think that you entirely miss the 
point which I endeavored to make in my 
former letter, and that is that dancing, bowl- 
ing, track running, and other physical activi- 
ties, while all right in their place, should not 
be functions of the Office of Civilian Defense. 
From the time Mrs. Roosevelt defended the 
employment of dancers to teach the art of 
dancing as a part of national defense the 
whole movement of national defense, vitally 
important as it is, has been much discredited 
in the public mind. 

The fact remains that Mr. Willem has been 
appointed officially as National Bowling Co- 
ordinator by the Office of Civilian Defense, 
and your endorsement has been given to this 
activity as a part of the national defense pro- 
gram, which makes it possible for those en- 
gaged in the commercial bowling business 
and the manufacture of equipment for bowl- 
ing to exploit the enormous advertising value 
incident to recognizing such an activity as a 
part of the defense program. 

The real function of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, namely, the protective defense of 
America, is so vital and important for our 
security and welfare that again I express the 
earnest hope that you will immediately strip 
your agency of these nonessentials and 
thereby obtain to a greater degree than at 
present the cooperation of the American 
people in the real work that you have to do. 

Cordially yours, 
Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures. 


[From the Washington Daily News] 


More COORDINATORS RIGHT HERE: OFFICE oF 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE HorsesHOE-PITCHING DE- 
PARTMENT PROMISES To SAVE THE NATION 

(By Bob Ruark) 

While Senator Byrrp (Democrat, Virginia) 
fulminates on Capitol Hill at a bowling co- 
ordinator away out in Chicago for his con- 
nection with the Office of Civilian Defense, 
he might have aimed his darts at a closer 
target. For your information, Senator, right 
here in the shadow of the Capitol are mem- 
bers of an Office of Civilian Defense sports 
board embracing 35 departments. 

The horseshoe-pitching chief of the Office 
of Civilian Defense’s muscle-building pro- 
gram, for instance, is Harry T. Woodfield, 
734 Nineteenth Street NE. The rifle-shooting 
boss is C. B. Lister, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Rifle Association. That building, 
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Senator, is located at 1600 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., where all can see. 

What's more, the coordinator of Negro 
sports, Edwin B. Henderson, is recreation 
adviser for Negro schools here. You ought 
to look more closely, Senator. 


PLEASED OVER PUBLICITY 


Mr. Woodfield, president of the National 
Horseshoe Pitching Association, hopes his 
connection with the Office of Civillan De- 
fense will bring barnyard golf into the homes 
of thousands whose former idea of a ringer 
was a race horse operating under false colors. 
Mr. Woodfield is quite frank to say his asso- 
ciation is delighted to join hands with the 
Office of Civilian Defense in order to obtain 
publicity that never before was available. 

Working with the guidance and blessing 
of Handsome Jack Kelly’s physical-fitness 
unit, Mr. Woodfield’s program is to increase 
membership and interest in shoe-flinging 
clubs all over the Nation. He answers all 
questions about staging tournaments, form- 
ing clubs, laying out courts, and related stuff. 
So far he has had no funds, he says, either 
for the procurement of equipment or pro- 
motion of his sport. 


GOOD FOR STOMACH MUSCLES 


Mr. Woodfield, a former acrobat, says that 
“in horseshoe pitching lies the physical sal- 
vation of the Nation. 

“It’s the greatest sport I ever saw for keep- 
ing you in general good shape,” he says. I 
only took it up a few years ago, but it’s done 
wonders for me. One of its chief benefits is 
a strengthening of the stomach muscles, 
which is wonderful for taking aches and 
pains out of people—women especially—who 
sit hunched over desks all day. 

“It doesn't cost much. You can get a set 
of shoes for a couple of dollars. You can set 
up a court almost anywhere—even if you're 
traveling. I’m grateful for this chance to get 
enough publicity to spread its benefits over 
the country. When I get hold of a good 
thing I like to let everybody else in on it.” 

WANTS COURTS FOR STENOGS 

Mr. Woodfield hopes eventually to get funds 
to set up pitching courts around the Govern- 
ment buildings, so that stenographers can 
use them at lunch hour or after work. He is 
making a survey now to see how much eculp- 
ment is available in Washington proper. 
There are only about 5,000,000 flingers in the 
country, Mr. Woodfield says, and he'd like to 
double that number in a year or 80. 

Mr. Lister, head of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation here, is going along with an Office of 
Civilian Defense rifle-shooting program that 
is nothing new to his association. 

“We've been conducting the same program 
for a little matter of 70 years,” Mr. Lister says. 
“The Office of Civilian Defense idea merely 
overlapped. And it seems to me that teach- 
ing civilians to shoot is one thing that should 
be included in a national defense scheme. 


PROGRAM FOR TYROS 


“The National Rifle Association hasn't had 
to do much to conform with the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense’s shooting program. We've 
been organizing shooting units all over the 
Nation for years. But we have eliminated all 
chempionship competition, in order to con- 
serve ammunition, and now we're aiming 
chiefly at the training of tyros—people who've 
never shot before.” 

It is quite likely that the rifle-shooting pro- 
gram, which oddly enough falls under the 
jurisdiction of Mr. Kelly's physical fitness 
outfit, won't flourish too widely, because of 
an increasing ammunition shortage. The 
rifle association gets no priorities on powder 
and bullets because of the Office of Civilian 
Defense connection, Mr. Lister satd. 

MORE COORDINATORS 


If Senator Byrp really wants to whet his 
teeth on some fine adjuncts of Mr. Kelly's 
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fitness program, let him consider the co- 
ordinators of the following sports: 

Badminton: R. Ward Starrett, S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 

Archery: H. A. McCune, Ben Pearson, Inc., 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Bag punching: Albert A. Nino, 7052 Aber- 
deen Road, Upper Darby, Pa. 

Billiards: Charles C. Peterson, 629 S. Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago. 

Canoeing: Theo. Altencer, 1217 Spring 
Garden Street, Philadelphia. 

Camping: Robert Lechner, 927 Carteret 
Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 

Code ball: William E. Code, 2306 North 
Clark Street, Chicago. (Editor's note—What 
the devil is code ball?) 

Miniature golf: Frank Beal, 312 East 
Thirtieth Street, New York City. 

Paddle ball and paddle tennis: Also Mr. 
Beal, same address. 7 

Weight lifting: Robert Hoffman, 51 North 
Broad Street, York, Pa. 

There's a raft of similar coordinators, in- 
cluding skiing and trapshooting. But that 
ought to be enough. 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res, 220), which is 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the case of WILLIAM LANGER 
does not fall within the constitutional pro- 
visions for expulsion or any punishment by 
two-thirds vote, because Senator LANGER is 
neither charged with nor proven to have com- 
mitted disorderly behavior during his mem- 
bership in the Senate. 

Resolved, That WLAN LANGER is not en- 
titled to be a Senator of the United States 
from the State of North Dakota. 


Mr, LUCAS, Mr. President, when the 
Senate took a recess yesterday we were 
diseussing paragraph 11, page 68, of the 
majority report of the committee in con- 
nection with the exclusion of Senator 
Lancer, of North Dakota. At that time 
the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER] was discussing the sale of 
bonds by a number of counties in the 
State of North Dakota to the State Bank 
of North Dakota, as well as the deal 
consummated by one Gregory Brunk, who 
was one of the bond salesmen, for the 
purchase of some 5,600 acres of land 
from Senator Lancer in North Dakota. 

I continue to read from the report 
where the junior Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. CHANDLER) left off yesterday, start- 
ing at the top of page 73: 

Gregory Brunk was not only busy during 
1937 and 1938 in making huge profits from 
these bond transactions but he was also 
busily engaged in real-estate transactions 
with the respondent, It is significant that 
these real-estate deals were consummated 
one after another at about the same time 
these bond issues were being sold. During 
the 2 years in which these enormous profits 
were made, the records show, and it is un- 
disputed, that Gregory Brunk, in the name 
of the Des Moines Realty Co., purchased from 
the respondent over 5,600 acres of land in 
North Dakota. Different types of deeds were 
drawn and in some instances contracts for 
deeds were made. Brunk purchased all of 
this land, sight unseen, Instead of going to 
North Dakota to examine the land, examine 
the title, and examine encumbrances and 
liens, if any, he sent his law partner with 
instructions to do whatever Governor LANGER 
thought best. Gregory Brunk paid to 
LANGER, in all, the sum of $56,800, and when 
Brunk was asked what he thought those 
lands were worth when he paid $56,800 for 
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them he replied, “I don't have judgment 
about it, and I did not pretend to have 
judgment.“ 

Senator Lucas asked the following: 

“And that did not make any difference to 
you, as to what the lands were worth. You 
were willing to take Senator Lancer’s word 
for that, and you were willing to invest at 
that time $56,000 in Jands you did not know 
anything about, that this never made any 
particular difference, thet you never made 
any particular record investigation as to 
whether the title was clear or whether there 
were any delinquent assessments or anything 
else against them? 

“Mr. Brunk. I did just that.. 

“And I told that story to them, and I said 
in my last paragraph: 

sat in the defense of the Lieutenant 
Governor of Iowa and an alleged conspirator 
of his when some of the same forces of Goy- 
ernment in Washington were attempting to 
eliminate the Lieutenant Governor because 
he disagreed with some of the ambitions of 
some of the men in his own party here For- 
tunately, a fair court and a fair jury presided 
and nothing further came of the charges. 
The people of the State of Iowa reelected the 
Lieutenant Governor after a full airing of 
the charges, and it is my-own personal opin- 
ion that if these political crimes are debated 
on the public platform instead of in the 
criminal courts it would be more wholesome, 
It would seem to me that in view of the 
appeals for campaign contributions which 
you and I know are repeatedly being made 
upon most officeholders that even a sense of 
humor would dictate the absurdity of the 
proceedings in North Dakota, 

1 know that you will pardon my ram- 
bling in this regard, but I feel quite strongly 
about it.’ 

“I felt so strongly about it that I gave 
him $56,800 for land I didn't see. 

“The CHARMAN, That is the point that I 
want to know more about. 


Mr. President, the chairman at that 
time was the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], and if I may di- 
gress for just a moment, I wish to say 
that the Senator from New Mexico was 
as much interested in this inquiry as was 
any other member of the committee. 
He sat for days and listened to the testi- 
mony presented at the hearings by the 
various witnesses, and I personally know 
that he made a lengthy and thorough 
investigation of the evidence obtained 
by the investigators in North Dakota. I 
do not believe there is a more conscien- 
tious and sincere public servant in the 
Senate than Senator Cart HATCH, of New 
Mexico, and I am sure that, on every oc- 
casion he has given his time and his 
effort and his ability to matters involving 
either a legal or a moral turpitude ques- 
tion, Senators as a whole have had tre- 
mendous respect for his conclusions and 
deductions upon the subjects in which 
he Was interested, 


It is to be regretted that the Senator 
from New Mexico is not with us today. 
He was as familiar with all of the facts 
and details of the case as was any man on 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, and probably more familiar. 

As all Senators know, the Senator from 
New Mexico is ill, having been stricken 
some time ago, and later while he was 
recuperating he was the victim of an 
automobile accident and is again in the 
hospital. I know that it is the wish of 
every Member of the Senate that he may 
have an early and speedy recovery and 
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that he may soon return to his duties in 
this legislative body. 

Continuing with the evidence, I find 
Mr. Brunk said: 

I felt so strongly about it that I gave him 
$56,800 for land I didn’t see. 

The CHARMAN. That is the point that I 
want to know more about. 

Mr. Brunk. That is it, Senator. 

The CHAIRMAN. You explained to this com- 
mittee that you sat out there and paid $56,- 
000 for land you never saw and didn’t know 
anything about, and you have justified it 
because of your—what did you say? 

Mr. Brunk I told this Senator this morn- 
ing, Senator Hatcu, that my motives couldn't 
be explained as simply as anyone thinks. I 
have nochildren. I have seen big corpora- 
tions and chain banks become perfectly holy 
in their relationships to life, but the minute 
that some fellow sets out on an enterprise 
to represent my kind of people that weren't 
born on the right side of the tracks, then 
he is in trouble. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why didn’t you just give 
him a check for $50,000 and say, “This is a 
donation”? Why go to all the subterfuge 
of buying the land? 


Mr. President, that is what the Senator 
from New Mexico said. Now listen to 
this: 

Mr. Brunk. If I had been intelligent, I 
wouldn't have bought the land, and if I had 
been intelligent I wouldn’t have gone to sub- 
terfuge, and if I were intelligent I wouldn’t 
be here and he wouldn’t be here arguing 
about the thing. All I can say is that I am 
that kind of a fellow. I have sued people 
without compensation because I thought 
they were in a conspiracy to eliminate a 
life-insurance company. I am that kind of 
a fellow. I don’t claim to be rational about 
it. 

Senator Lucas. You are complaining bitter- 
ly about these big fellows; you have done 
pretty well for yourself? 

Mr. Brunk. Sure I did; I did so well that 
I put some of it back up there 


Back up where? Where did he get his 
money to hegin with? He gotit from the 
bond transactions in the State of North 
Dakota, over which Governor Lancer had 
a veto power, and he made so much 
money out of these bond transactions 
that he put some of it “back up there” 
into these real-estate transactions. In 
the humble opinion of the Senator from 
Illinois, a more shameful episode has 
never taken place between one who was 
the Governor of a State and one who 
occupied the position of a bond salesman 
of county and State securities of North 
Dakota, as did both Brunk and Brewer 
in this case. 

I did so well that I put some of it back 
up there, and I hope that I have helped, but 
it looks to me like I have hurt. 


That is the testimony of Mr. Brunk. 

At this point in the debate it seems to 
me to be pertinent to read into the 
Recorp some of the testimony of this 
eccentric Mr. Brunk, of Des Moines, 
Icwa. The following appears on page 
206 of the record of the hearing: 

Senator Lucas. What arrangements did you 
have with Brewer as to the profit-and-loss 
situation in this arrangement? 


Brewer was his bond partner. 


Mr, Brunx. My hopefulness at that time 
was that I would share in the profit and that 
there would not be any losses. 

Senator Lucas. Did it prove to be so? 
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Mr. Brunk. He has proven to be the best 
client I have ever had— 


Meaning Mr. Brewer— 
as far as policy is concerned, and as far as 
consideration for what I believed to be my 
rights is concerned. 

Senator Lucas. Now, here is a photostatic 
copy that the investigators obtained when 
they were in Des Moines this summer, which 
is known as Corporation Sheet No. 1 and is 
headed “Attorneys’ fees and commissions 
paid.” 

Mr. Brunk. Do you want to keep those 
while I look at copies of them, Senator? 

Senator Lucas. If you will just identify 
this, as to whether it is not a true and correct 
photostatic copy? 

Mr. Brunx. Yes; it is. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Reporter, mark this 
“Committee’s Exhibit No. 3.” 

(Committee's exhibit No. 3 was marked for 
identification.) 

Senator Lucas. The first item on this page 
is February 25, 1936? 

Mr. BRUNK. Les. 

Senator Lucas. And down in the middle of 
the page you will find a sum of $610 payable 
to WILLIAM LANGER, which has been spoken of 
here. 

Mr. Brunk. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. By previous witnesses? 

Mr. Bronx. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. Just give the committee 
briefly what that was for? 

Mr. Brunx. I do not think I was in but 
one of the conferences, but I think I know 
what that $610 was for, if you want hearsay 
with reference to it. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

Mr. Bkunx. There was an appointee of the 
Senator that was on the workmen's compen- 
sation board. 

By that time the Morton County and Ward 
County transactions were to the point where 
Wells Dickey and Allison Williams and V. W 
Brewer had bonds to sell. 

He asked, I think, the ex-Governor, 
Mr Lancer, to go up there and see this par- 
ticular party and introduce him. I think, in 
addition to that, there were discussions of 
counties all around there— 


Mr. President, I repeat that: 


I think, in addition to that, there were dis- 
cussions of counties all around there— 


Remember, Senators, this was in the 
fall of 1936, just before Governor LANGER 
took office in 1937. If Iam not mistaken, 
the Governor had been elected, but had 
not taken office, when this $610 had been 
paid on the Morton County bonds. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does not the record 
further show that most of the work lead- 
ing to those bond transactions had also 
been done prior to Governor Lancer tak- 
ing the oath of office? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will come to that, and 
whether it was or was not does not have 
any bearing on the position I take on this 
transaction. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is not the an- 
swer I intended to elicit from the Senator 
from Illinois. In other words, I do not 
believe that his answer is responsive to 
my question. 

Mr. LUCAS. We have read that report 
into the record, and we have shown that 
these gentlemen did yeoman service in 
the reorganization of the fiscal structure 
of the various counties in North Dakota 
in 1936, 1937, and 1938. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I presume that the 
Senator will also refer to the report that 
was made by order of Governor Moses, 
who succeeded Governor LANGER, and I 
do not believe, as I recall, that that re- 
port reflects any fraud of any kind prac- 
ticed by Governor Lancer in connection 
with any of the bond deals. 

Mr. LUCAS. If I do not show that, I 
at certain the Senator from Louisiana 
will. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, Mr. President; I 
think the Senator ought to do it for the 
benefit of the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will say to the Senator 
in the beginning that I am going to read 
this record, and I should like to proceed 
as rapidly as possible with it, because we 
have a long record. I do not desire to 
refuse to yield, but I shall be forced to 
do so if interruption continues. I wish 
to get through with the record, and I 
suggest that the Senator make notes 
as I go along, and when I have concluded 
ask me for any information he desires. 
What I am reading here does not have 
any connection with what the Senator 
has asked me. His question refers to 
another point. Consequently I do not 
wish to be diverted from the subject, and 
from the point I am trying to make now. 
If the Senator will bear with me on 
that point, I shall appreciate it very 
much. 

I am reading from page 207 of the 
hearings: 

I think, in addition to that, there were 
discussions of counties all around there and 
the people to see and talk to and who were 
in relationship to all these various factions, 
without which you could not deal in any 
county. 

I think there was a time charge of $610 
for that service. 

Senator Lucas. You think the fee that was 
paid to the Senator at that time was fair 
and reasonable and that he earned the 
money? 

Mr. Brunk. Yes; I think it is the cheapest 
service Mr. Brewer has paid for up there. 

Senator Lucas. That is especially true in 
view of the profits made later on? 

Mr. Brunk. Yes, sir. I think it is the 
cheapest fee paid. 

Senator Lucas. Now, right below that is an 
item of 


I may say to Senators who are follow- 
ing the reading, that I was pointing to a 
ledger sheet which had been lifted from 
the original ledger sheet of Mr. Brunk’ 
himself, which sheet was introduced and 
is part of the record here. In other 
words, we are talking about his own 
records. They had an account they 
called an expense and an entertainment 
account, which shows that thousands and 
thousands of dollars were paid out, and 
what I am now reading was a part of it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. Not just now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Munpock in the chair). The Senator 
from Illinois refused to yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What I wish to ask 
pertains to what the Senator is now talk- 
ing about. 

Mr, LUCAS. I am going on with this 
matter now. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. 

Mr. LUCAS. I continue to read: 
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Senator Lucas. Now, right below that is an 
item of $200 to Hugh McCulloch and another 
item of $150 to Hugh McCulloch and another 
item of $200 to Hugh McCulloch; and another 
one of $250 to Hugh McCulloch on April 28; 
another one, April 28, Hugh McCulloch, $750. 

Do you know anything about what those 
commissions were for? 

Mr. Brunx. No; I do not, but I can tell 
you what I think they were for. 

Senator Lucas. Well, you have talked to 
Brewer about the money that he paid out to 
Mr. McCulloch, of course? 

Mr. Bnuxk. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. And I think it is fair, while 
probably not proper, to have your views upon 
that subject. 

Mr. Bronx. Well, I think this whole list in 
here was predicated upon this type of concept 
that I have had. 

I think that, first, you have to have a 
place where a reasonable service can be per- 
formed before you have a right to talk to 
anybody. 

Second, you have to talk to the people that 
can contract with you to let you perform that 
service. 

Third, you have to have people associated 
with you that can perform the service. 

Fourth, you have to keep everybody else in 
agreement with you; that will not upset you 
while you are trying to do it. 


There is more testimony following but 
it is not on this line of thought. I am 
now going to turn to another page 
wherein we find analogous examples of 
pure bribery. What I am attempting to 
show to the Senate at this particular time 
is the amount of fees paid by Brunk and 
this fellow Brewer to different individuals 
up there who had a nuisance value. so to 
speak, in order to get them out of the 
way. In other words they bought their 
way through, if necessary and I will 
prove that by Brunk’s own testimony. 
That is what he has reference to in his 
statement: 

Fourth, you have to keep everybody else in 
agreement with you, that will not upset you 
while you are trying to do it. 


On page 219 of the hearings the same 
type of examination continues. I read 
from Mr. Brunk’s testimony: 


Senator Lucas. From this exhibit— 


I am still discussing the same exhibit 
that was produced from the records of 
Mr. Brunk— 


From this exhibit I notice on September 8 
you paid a fellow by the name of L. M. Peet— 


It must be remembered that this is 
money which is being paid by Brunk and 
Brewer to these chiselers in 1937, when 
they are dealing with these various 
bond issues in the State of North Dakota. 


What was that for, and who is Peet? 

Mr. BRUNK. L. M. Peet is the vice president 
of the Farmers’ Union Life Insurance Co. 

Senator Lucas. What was that paid for? 

Mr. Brunk. He and Mr. Brewer had a deal 
in relation to some counties in North Dakota, 
and what it was paid for I don’t know, in 
relationship to counties, but I know that it 
Was paid for in relationship to service. 

Senator Lucas. What was it paid for in re- 
lationship to service; what did he do? 

Mr. Bronx. That classified in my definition, 
or the definition to me, as promotion. 

Senator Lucas. Promotion? 2 

Mr. BRUNK. That is right. 

Senator Lucas. Is he one of the fellows 
that you had to get with you before you 
could make the deal, as you explained this 
morning? 
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Mr. BRUNKE. No; he wouldn't classify to my 
mind on that basis. 

Senator Lucas. As that type of a fellow? 

Mr. Brunk. No. 

Senator Lucas. All right. You also paid 
L. M. Peet on October 28 another $1,000— 
was that for the same type of service? 

Mr. Brunx. That is right. 

Senator Lucas. Then you also—— 

Mr. Bronk (in ). Are you looking 
at the October 6 item, Senator? 

Senator Lucas. Oh, you paid him $900 on 


October 6, and then you paid Peet, on Octo- 


ber 28, another $1,000. 

Mr. Bronx. That is right. 

Senator Lucas. And you are not just sure 
what Peet did for that? 

Mr. Brunk. I never thought he did any- 
thing. I thought he chiseled, 


This is to lay the foundation on which 
to show what they were doing in North 
Dakota—these high-powered, dignified, 
clean-cut bond salesmen who paid out 
$1,800 to a man because, as he said, they 
“chiseled us out of it.” They were will- 
ing to pay a chiseler $1,800 in order to 
help put this bond deal over in North 
Dakota—pay it to a man for doing 
nothing. 

Mr. Brunk. Yes; I think he was one of 
these fellows who set himself up as a nuisance 
value and you weren't sure whether you had 
it or not. 

Senator Lucas. Well, he was dealing with 
some pretty smart fellows—— 

Mr. BRUNK (interposing). The only thing I 
think was smart about the transaction is that 
when you just resent a man it doesn’t do 
any good to resent him. 


In other words, do not resent him if 
you have a big deal on. Pay, in order 
finally to get him out of the way, whether 
he renders any service or not. That is 
exactly what Mr. Brunk meant. 

Senator Lucas. How about John M. Holz- 
worth. On November 10, 1938, you paid him 


$1,000. Who is he and what did he do for 
that? 

Mr. Brunk. He sold $1,000 worth of his 
books on the Fighting Governor to Mr. Brewer. 

Senator Lucas. He sold $1,000 worth of 
books to Brewer on the Fighting Governor? 

Mr. Brunk. Right. 5 

Senator Lucas. Who was the Fighting Gov- 
ernor? 

Mr. Bronx. The subject matter of the book 
was about his old classmate WILLIAM LANGER, 
of Columbia. 

Senator Lucas. And Mr. Brewer fell far 
$1,000 worth of those books? 

Mr. Bronx. That is right. I don’t like the 
werd “fell.” 

Senator Lucas. You said that he sold him, 
that he sold Brewer $1,000 worth of books? 

Mr BRUNKE. That is right. 

Senator Lucas. Do you think he would have 
sold Brewer $1,000 worth of books on the 
Fighting Governor from Montana? 

Mr. Bruns. No; I don’t think he could 
have done it on the Fighting Governor from 
Montana. 


Not a chance. A thousand dollars for 
books goes from Brewer to the book sales- 
man, for the book on the Fighting Gov- 
ernor of North Dakota. There was not a 
chance to sell a book on the Fighting 
Governor of Illinois, or the Fighting Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana. 

Mr. President, I am laying out a pat- 
tern. I am attempting to tell the Sen- 
ate what those bond salesmen did in lay- 
ing a foundation in North Dakota to get 
into their hands the cream of the crop so 
far as county bonds were concerned, in 
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order that they might in 2 years make 
$300,000 in gross profits. They were 
ruthless. I saw them both on the witness 
stand. Listen to the next glaring exam- 
ple of chicanery and fraud. 


Senator Lucas. Now, you also have an 
item here on December 31, 1938, of J. J. 
Shambaugh, where you paid him $1,225 as a 
commission. Who is Shambaugh? 

Mr. Brunk. Shambaugh was president of 
the Royal Union Life Insurance Co., who 
came to me on the Royal Union loan, and 
when it went into receivership I appreciated 
the $37,500 fee that had come out of the 
deal, and when he got out of a job down in 
Davenport where he was an examiner in 
charge of an insurance trust, and when no 
other insurance company would hire him, I 
put him in the office and he called on Iowa 
insurance companies to try to sell them 
bonds. 

Senator Lucas. That had nothing to do 
with the North Dakota bond deal? 

Mr. Brunk. Nothing whatever. 

Senator Lucas. And is that true with re- 
spect to the item that was paid out, of 
$1,200, to Shambaugh at a later date? 

Mr. Brunk. Yes, sir. The exact explana- 
tion of that is 12 months at $100 a month 
in each case. 

Senator Lucas, You paid him $100 a month 
for 12 months? 

Mr. Bronx. In each case; that is right. 

Senator Lucas. Weren't there some bonds 
bought at that time in Shambaugh’s name? 

Mr. Brunk. Shambaugh sold, I think, in 
his entire experience, 10 bonds, and 10 bonds 
were bought from Brewer and sold and deliv- 
ered in Shambaugh’s name to somebody 

Senator Lucas (interposing). Why was 
that? 

Mr. Bronk. Well, it was his customer, and 
he sold them. 

Senator Lucas. You mean Shambaugh—— 

Mr. BRUNK (interposing). I think what you 
are asking about—and we can go faster on 
this—I think there were some bonds deliv- 
ered later to institutions in North Dakota 
when Governor Moses was Governor, and the 
name Brewer had achieved so much distaste 
up there that he preferred they be delivered 
in another name, and I think Shambaugh 
was a dummy in that transaction. 


That is Brunk’s testimony. Brewer’s 
name had achieved so much disrepute in 
the State of North Dakota that he and 
Brunk decided to deliver bonds under 
another name during Governor Moses’ 
reign. Instead of delivering the bonds 
under the name of Brewer they delivered 
them under the name of Shambaugh. 
I do not care whether the amount was 
$100 or $100,000. It is the principle of 
the thing. Yet we are told that those 
bond salesmen in North Dakota, Mr. 
Brunk and Mr. Brewer, were the acme of 
purity in all these transactions, and that 
nothing was wrong. 

Senator Lucas. How many bonds were de- 
livered in the name of Shambaugh as a 
dummy transaction? 

Mr. Brunk. I can't give you that, but I 
don't believe it was over 100 bonds. 

Senator Lucas. Why did Brewer do that? 

Mr. ERUNRK. Because the name Brewer had 
had plenty of publicity and they didn't want 
the name on the records. 


The name of Brewer had had plenty 
of publicity? What kind of publicity 
would cause a man not to want to have 
his own name go on the records in the 
banks of North Dakota? 

Senator Lucas. On this same sheet there 


is also an item of $300 on June 19, paid to 
C. L. Lewis; and on July 10 an item of $300 
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paid to C. L. Lewis; and on September 22, 
an item to C. L. Lewis of $250; and on Sep- 
tember 14, an item to C. L. Lewis in the sum 
of $1,100. Do you know Lewis? 

Mr. Brunx. I have never met Mr. Lewis, 
but I think I know who Mr. Lewis is. He 
was a brother-in-law of Gronna, he had been 
fired by Governor Lancer, and he was out of 
work and was helping Brewer. 

Senator Lucas. What did Brewer tell you 
that Lewis was doing? 

Mr. Brunk. Going out and getting together 
with county commissioners and introducing 
Brewer. 

Senator Lucas. And Lewis was a brother- 
in-law of Gronna, who had been fired by 
Governor LANGER? 

Mr. BRUNKE. As I understand the story. 

Senator Lucas. But Lewis and Mr. LANGER 
were friendly? 

Mr. BRUNK. I don’t know that. 

Mr. MurpHy. Senator, it was Lewis who was 
fired, and not Gronna. 

Senator Lucas. Lewis was fired by Gov- 
ernor LANGER? 

Mr. Munp hx. Yes; not Gronna. 

Senator Lucas, I see. 

Now, there is an item here of $5,000 to 
John Sullivan. Do you know John Sulli- 
van? 

Mr. Brunk. I never have met him, but I 
know who he is. 

Senator Lucas. He is a lawyer in that sec- 
tion that did a lot of work for Mr. Brewer 
in connection with the reconstruction of 
the fiscal structure? 

Mr. Brunx. Right; he was in those deals 
in Morton County, the very first one and the 
later ones, as I understand it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Those were strictly legal 
fees? 

Mr. Brunk. I rate them in the same rela- 
tionship as the others. 


The amounts which Sullivan received 
were not legal fees. 

Mr. Brunk. I rate them in the same rela- 
tionship as the others. I think you can’t deal 
very much in Morton County without con- 
sulting him. He had a taxpayers’ league and 
everything else. He is a representative of the 
taxpayers’ association, an attorney for all the 
railroads—— 

Senator Lucas (interposing). Now let me 
ask you this. What do your records show 
as to the total amount of money that the 
Brewer Co. made while Senator LANGER was 
Governor of North Dakota during the years 
1937 and 1938? Make a recapitulation and 
show that. 


Before I proceed further, let me say 
that I introduce this line of testimony on 
the part of Gregory Brunk himself to 
show that in the beginning he paid thou- 
sands of dollars to individuals in various 
counties simply to buy them, in order to 
get in. That was all there was to it. 
Brewer and Brunk simply bought those 
people in order to get hold of the bonds. 

I now return to page 74 of the commit- 
tee report, and continue to read: 

Your committee further represents that 
there were $6,200 delinquent taxes against 
said property (see p. 590) when it was pur- 
chased by Brunk, and that he had made no 
effort to pay them up to the time of the 
hearing. Your committee further repre- 
sents that there were mortgages against this 
property, one of which had been foreclosed, 
and at the hearing Gregory Brunk said that 
while it was his understanding that the re- 
spondent would take care of these mortgages 
and all claims of indebtedness against the 
land, that if respondent did not meet the 
obligations Brunk would. The evidence 
shows that there was $30,200 in liens against 
said land. 
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Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield before he leaves the ques- 
tion of the activities of Brunk? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN. I am sure that the Sen- 
ator believes that the testimony pretty 
clearly indicates that bribery was going 
on in Brunk's relations with Senator 
Lancer. I note that the testimony was 
taken about November 1, or the first 
week in November of 1941. I have gath- 
ered from the proceedings that the pres- 
ent administration in North Dakota is 
unfriendly to Senator Lancer. Is that 
true? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know whether 
I am qualified to reach a conclusion on 
that point. Governor Moses is a Demo- 
crat. 

Mr. BROWN. It seems to me that the 
testimony which was adduced at the 
hearing is sufficient to cause the authori- 
ties in North Dakota to investigate the 
activities of Brunk. I want to know 
whether anything of that kind has been 
done, to the knowledge of the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. I may say by way of 
brief explanation of the point the Sen- 
ator has raised that what happened was 
that a man by the name of Duffey was 
appointed by Governor Moses to make 
an investigation of the bond -situation; 
and the investigation is partially in- 
cluded in the report. But Duffey never 
scratched the surface so far as obtaining 
what we obtained. Duffey had no power 
to go outside the State of North Dakota, 
and go into Des Moines, Iowa, to find out 
what Brunk did in Des Moines. Neither 
did he have any power to go into Minne- 
apolis, Minn., where Mr. Brewer lived, 
and make such an investigation. The 
evidence obtained when the investiga- 
tors interviewed Mr. Brunk in his office 
in Des Moines, Iowa, some time last sum- 
mer, was the first evidence that anyone 
in North Dakota or anyone else ever ob- 
tained insofar as the details of the trans- 
action are concerned. 

In the campaign questions were raised 
about this bond issue and that bond is- 
sue. I think Lemke raised such ques- 
tions, and I think that many general 
charges were made that the counties had 
been robbed and that someone had made 
a lot of money on the bond issues, and 
so forth and soon. But I challenge any- 
one to show from any newspaper or from 
any record that the details of the bond 
transaction, including the sale of real 
estate, ever were discussed in North 
Dakota. 

The Governor of North Dakota and 
Mr. Duffey, the special tax man he ap- 
pointed to make the investigations, know 
all about the matter. Duffey testified 
down there before our committee, and he 
and the Governor know exactly what has 
happened. 

Mr. BROWN. Is he the attorney 
general of North Dakota? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not think he is the 
attorney general; I think he is the spe- 
cial attorney who was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Moses to make the investigation. 

I do not know whether the statute of 
limitations has run upon the transaction 
or not. 
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Mr. BROWN. I was about to ask the 
Senator if he knows whether there is a 
statute of limitations which would run 
against a criminal prosecution based 
upon the facts which are set forth in the 
testimony. 

Mr. LUCAS. That I cannot tell. 
Those matters occurred in 1937 and 1938, 
and this is 1942. Whether North Dakota 
has a 5-year or 10-year statute of limi- 
tations I simply do not know. 

At any rate, that is the explanation. 
Without some authority from a Federal 
source of some kind, without the power 
to subpena books and records, as was 
done in this case, no individual in the 
State of North Dakota ever would have 
the right—as the Senator well knows— 
to go into another State and make such 
an investigation. 

Before I proceed to discuss other mat- 
ters, I want to return to the bond trans- 
action, because it is important. In the 
minority report the argument is made 
and the position is taken that in 1937 and 
1938 the Governor of the State of North 
Dakota never had a single thing to do 
with any of these county bond issues, 
and that he never talKed to any of the 
county commissioners, with the excep- 
tion of the commissioners of the one 
county of Divide. That may be true. 
But all the way through in this argu- 
ment it must be remembered that in 1937 
there was reenacted a law providing that 
no county bonds could be sold to the 
State Bank of North Dakota or to any 
other financial institution of that State, 
such as the agricultural college, and so 
forth, unless the matter was first passed 
on by the industrial commission, of which 
the Governor of the State was chairman; 
and of course the Governor had veto 
power over everything done by the State 
Bank of North Dakota. It must also be 
remembered in connection with this mat- 
ter that Mr. Vogel, who at that time was, 
and still is, head of the State Bank of 
North Dakota, had been the lifelong 
political friend of Governor LANGER. 
They were indicted together in the co- 
conspiracy case. They still are friends; 
they still are close, and have been all these 
years. Vogel was the fellow who in 1937 
was put in by Governor Lancer to head 
the bank; and he replaced a Mr. Stang- 
ler, who had been there for a long time. 
He appeared before our committee, and 
he made an impression upon me. But 
Mr. Vogel did not come down; he was not 
subpenaed, and for some reason the op- 
position did not subpena him. The 
record shows that Vogel had been a small 
banker up at Cold Harbor, N. Dak., and 
his bank went down with the crash. 
Senator Lancer, when he became Gover- 
nor, placed Vogel in the vital position of 
head of the Bank of North Dakota. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spencer in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think it would be 
unfair to Senator Lancer to leave the 
statement just made by the Senator 
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from Illinois without the further state- 
ment that Mr. Stangler—of whom the 
majority speak with a great deal of re- 
spect in their report, and of whom the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] now 
speaks with a great deal of respect—was 
kept in the bank under Mr. Vogel, was 
called as a witness before our committee, 
and his testimony from beginning to end 
shows—if I read it correctly—that the 
business of the bank, and especially with 
the county commissioners, was carried 
on through him, and, so far as he knew, 
there never was anything irregular. 

If the Senator will yield further 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall not yield now if 
the Senator wishes to make a long 
speech; I cannot yield now for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; I do not intend 
to make a long speech. I simply wish 
to make a further observation. 

Mr. LUCAS. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wish to say that, 
in my opinion, every Member of the 
Senate, before he renders his decision 
in the pending matter, should read the 
complete evidence of Brewer, of Spang- 
ler, and of Mr. Duffy, who made the in- 
vestigation for Governor Moses of the 
State of North Dakota, and should get 
from the record the true picture of the 
bond transactions. 

Mr. LUCAS. That certainly will be 
satisfactory to me. 

Mr. MURDOCK, I think it should be 
done. 

Mr. LUCAS. It certainly will be satis- 
factory to me to have Senators read 
those records and read Mr. Brunk’s testi- 
mony. The Senator from Utah would 
also include Mr. Brunk’s testimony in his 
request, would he not? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; I would include 
Mr. Brunk’s testimony. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; I think that should 
be read, by all means. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But, in order to find 
out what the bond transactions were, I 
think that all Members of the Senate 
should be sure to read the testimony of 
Duffy, of Spangler, the man who in- 
vestigated for the Governor, and of the 
other man who ran the bank as assistant 
to Mr. Vogel. 

Mr. LUCAS. Now I desire to return to 
the matter of the bond transactions, and 
to discuss it in a little more detail, be- 
cause I think it is important. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; Ido not yield for the 
moment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Ithank the Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. In the course of the 
hearings, Senator Lancer testified that no 
single instance could be shown in which 
he interfered with the county commis- 
sioners in bond transactions; and that is 
part of the argument of counsel that was 
made before your committee. I think 
what the Senator had reference to was 
insofar as dealing with any of the county 
bonds that were taken over by Brunk and 
Brewer. Insofar as that statement is 
concerned, he is absolutely correct; he 
had no dealing, so far as the record 
shows, with any of the county commis- 
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sioners, in attempting to get them to do 
what they did in the selling of the bonds 
to the State Bank of North Dakota. It 
was not necessary for him to do so, and 
he did not do so. 

But I desire to call to the attention of 
the Senate the power that the Governor 
of the State of North Dakota has over 
the county commissioners and the State’s 
attorney of each county. It is almost 
unbelievable that the Governor should 
have the power to suspend the State’s 
attorney of a county—an official who is 
elected by the people. But in North Da- 
kota the Governor does have such power; 
and it was rather an interesting legal 
proposition to me when I came across it, 
because I had never before heard of any- 
thing of that sort. 

I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to an important case involving 
the County Commissioners of Williams 
County. In June 1937, when Mr. Brewer 
and Mr. Brunk were doing a land-office 
business with all the county bonds in that 
county, Williams County sold $145,000 of 
bonds to H. E. Mueller. Immediately 
thereafter a petition was filed with the 
Governor of North Dakota by certain 
citizens of that county asking that the 
commissioners of the county, as well as 
the State’s attorney, who was authorized 
and directed under the law to pass upon 
the legality of the bond issues, be re- 
moved from office. I desire to read just 
a little of the petition that was filed. 

It was filed by a man by the name of 


- Roy Frazier, who was a close political 


friend of Governor LANGER, and was con- 
stantly in the witness room during the 
hearings, so I am told; he was called as 
a witness but never was used as a witness. 
Frazier is the fellow, along with two or 


three or four others, who signed this peti- - 


tion; and it presents a bit of interesting 
reading as to what Mr. Burk, the State's 
attorney Who was suspended by the Gov- 
ernor, said about the whole proceeding. 

Here was Mueller, who was independ- 
ent of Brunk and Brewer, and who bought 
$145,000 worth of bonds. Then the peti- 
tion was filed by certain citizens, in which 
they say in the prayer: 

Wherefore we, as plaintiffs and your rela- 
tors, do hereby pray and petition that you, as 
Governor and chief executive of the State of 
North Dakota, accept and file this petition 
and complaint, together with copies thereof; 
and that you serve or cause to be served on 
the defendants and each of them a notice of 
the time and place of taking testimony set 
or to be set by you; and that you name a 
special commissioner, before whom any and 
all evidence shall be taken and proceedings 
shall be had according to law; that you au- 
thorize and direct the attorney general of 
the State of North Dakota to prosecute such 
hearing and that you designate a compe- 
tent attorney as special counsel to appear on 
behalf of and prosecute these proceedings for 
the State of North Dakota; and that you 
take any and all other necessary steps and 
proceedings contemplated hereby and re- 
quired by law; and we do hereby especially 
petition and request that you audit or cause 
to be audited and investigate any and all 
books, records, and proceedings relating to 
matters herein complained of, including any 
and all other wrongful acts and misconducts 
which may come to your attention through 
such investigation committed by the defend- 
ants or each of them named herein, and that 
this petition be in all things granted to the 
end that the defendants and each and all 
of them be removed from his office of county 
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commissioner in and for said Williams 
County, and such other and further relief 
as you may deem just, proper, and lawful 
in this proceeding. 


Among other charges made was that 
the State’s attorney was not only igno- 
rant of the law but was doing wrong in 
connection with the approval of the 
bonds; and they also charge, I believe, 
among other things, that he had not 
done his duty as State’s attorney. So 
a gentleman was appointed in accord- 
ance with the prayer of the petition to 
take the testimony. I wish to put in 
the Record the meat of the charge found 
in the second paragraph: 

That at said time and place these defend- 
ants, as such members of the Board of 
County Commissioners of the said Williams 
County, individually and as such members, 
initiated, introduced, and considered a reso- 
lution authorizing the issuance of bonds of 
the said Williams County in the sum of 
$145,000, to bear interest at the rate of 4½ 
percent per annum, payable semiannually, 
and by the terms of such resolution stipu- 
lated and agreed that one H. E. Mueller, of 
Hazen, N. Dak., become the purchaser of 
such bonds, and that such purchaser should 
and would pay a price for the proposed bonds 
so that he would net a commission to himself 
of three-fourths percent on the total amount 
of such bonds; that on June 8, 1937, the de- 
fendants, as members of the said board, voted 
in favor of aid, and did then and there pass 
such resolution. 


Then paragraph 4 of the petition 
states: 

That the undersigned complainants are in- 
formed and understand, and therefore allege 
on information and belief, that the defend- 
ants, as members of the Board of County 
Commissioners of said Williams County, did 
not advertise or cause to be advertised for 
bids for the sale of the bonds herein men- 
tioned, and that the said defendants did will- 
fully, wrongfully, and negligently did not 
offer or attempt to offer te sell said bonds 
to any bank, bond or State agency of the 
State of North Dakota authorized by law to 
purchase the said bonds, and willfully, wrong- 
fully failed to sell or offer to sell such bonds 
to any person, firm, or. corporation within 
or without the State which were engaged 
in the business of buying and selling such 
bonds. 


And so forth. The chief complaint in 
that was that they failed to attempt to 
sell the bonds to the State of North Da- 
kota, which, under the law, they should 
have done. As the result of this trans- 
action, as a result of the charges against 
the State’s attorney, the matter was re- 
ferred to a commissioner to take the 
proof. Governor LaNcER appointed a 
commissioner by the name of Halpern 
to take the proof, and, under the peti- 
tion, suspended all the officers of the 
county during that time, including the 
State’s attorney of the ccunty and every 
member of the county beard. 

Then, what happened? I wish to read 
the testimony. of Walter Burk. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield just for an observation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I was about to sug- 
gest to the Senator that it might be well 
to put the entire petition in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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Mr. LUCAS. I will be glad to do that, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
petition from which I just read be in- 
cluded in the Record at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The petition is as follows: 


Before the Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, GOV- 
ernor of the State of North Dakota—State of 
North Dakota ex rel. plaintiffs and petition- 
ers, against J M. Swanson, George Eckblad, 
Adolph Olson, H. P. Overland, defendants— 
complaint and petition for removal of public 
Officers by the Governor. 

To His EXCELLENCY, WILLIAM LANGER, GOVER- 
NOR OF THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA: 

We as resident citizens and qualified 
electors in and for Williams County in the 
State of North Dakota in the name and by 
authority of the State of North Dakota do 
hereby, and herein respectfully complain and 
inform your excellency, the Governor and 
chief executive of this State of North Dakota, 
that is to say, the aforesaid-named defend- 
ants are and were guilty of misconduct, mal- 
feasance, neglect of duty, and misconduct 
while in office as commissioners and members 
of the Board of County Commissioners of 
Williams County, said State, that is to say: 

1. That at all times and dates, from and 
after the first Monday in January 1937 and 
on this date the hereinbefore-named defend- 
ants, J. M. Swanson, George Eckblad, Adolph 
Olson, and H. P. Overland, have been and now 
are the duly elected, qualified, and acting 
members of the Board of County Commis- 
sioners in and for Williams County, State of 
North Dakota, which county during all of the 
time herein mentioned was and is a regu- 
larly organized county within this State and 
that the defendants herein named were acting 
and did act as its board of county commis- 
sioners charged with all of the duties im- 
posed by the laws of North Dakota on mem, 
bers of such commissioners while and when 
acting in such official capacity. 

2. That between the first Monday of Janu- 
ary 1937 and this 26th day of March 1938, 
and particularly on or about the 8th day of 
June 1937 the defendants herein named and 
each of them have been and now are guilty 
of misfeasance, malfeasance, misconduct in 
office, neglect. of duty in the office of mem- 
bers of the Board of County Commissioners 
in and for Williams County, N. Dak., in that 
on or about the 8th day of June 1937, at a 
regularly called and constituted meeting of 
the Board of County Commissioners of said 
Williams County of which board these de- 
fendants were and did act as members, had 
under consideration the sale of approxi- 
mately $145,000 of bonds as a bond issue of 
the said Williams County, which bond issue 
was then and there to be issued and sold 
as obligations of said Williams County for 
the purpose of raising funds for said county 
to take up and refund outstanding and 
existing indebtedness of the said county cre- 
ated and existing as an obligation of said 
county prior to January 1, 1937; that at 
said time and place these defendants, as 
such members of the Board of County Com- 
missioners of the said Williams County, in- 
dividually and as such members, initiated, 
introduced, and considered a resolution au- 
thorizing the issuance of bonds of the said 
Williams County in the sum of $145,000 to 
bear interest at the rate of 4½ percent per 
annum, payable semiannually and by the 
terms of said resolution stipulated and 
agreed that one H. E. Mueller, of Hazen, 
N. Dak., become the purchaser of such bonds 
and that such purchaser should and would 
pay a price for the proposed bonds so that 
he would net a commission to himself of 
three-fourths of 1 percent on the total 
amount of such bonds; that on June 8, 1937, 
the defendants, as members of the said 
board, voted in favor of aid and did then 
and there pass such resolution, which reso- 
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lution is herein set out by copy attached 
hereto marked “Exhibit B” and by such 
exhibit made a part of this complaint and 
petition as those herein fully recited. 

3. That your petitioners are informed and 
believe, and allege on information and belief, 
that all of the defendants attended the said 
meeting of the Board of County Commis- 
sioners on June 8, 1937, and each in his of- 
cial capacity considered and voted in favor 
of the passing of such resolution and entered 
the same as a part and portion of the official 
records of such meeting, and each of the said 
defendants thereafter considered and ap- 
proved such official minutes of their said 
meeting, thereby made the same effective and 
binding on said Williams County. 

4. That the undersigned complainants are 
informed and understand and therefore al- 
lege on information and belief that the de- 
fendants as members of the Board of County 
Commissioners of said Williams County did 
not advertise nor cause to be advertised for 
bids for the sale of the bonds herein men- 
tioned, and that the said defendants will- 
fully, wrongfully, and negligently did not 
offer nor attempt to offer to sell said bonds 
to any bank, bond, or State agency of the 
State of North Dakota authorized by law to 
purchase the said bonds and willfully, wrong- 
fully failed to sell or offer to sell such bonds 
to any person, firm, or corporation within or 
without the State which were engaged in the 
business of buying and selling such bonds, 
but on the other hand the defendants will- 
fully, wrongfully, unlawfully, and negligent- 
ly acting and proceeded in accordance with 
the resolution herein set forth and referred 
to; and that the said defendants knew or 
should have known that their acts, as set 
forth in the resolution herein referred to as 
exhibit B.“ and all other proceedings taken 
and had by them relating to the negotiations 
of the sale of the said bonds was binding on 
said Williams County and permitted the pur- 
chaser, contemplated by such resolution, to 
avoid his part of the agreement at any time 
before the contemplated transaction was en- 
tirely completed; and that by reason of such 
willful, wrongful, and negligent acts of the 
defendants the said county of Williams and 
the citizens and taxpayers therein have lost 
and will lose large sums of money to the 
wrong and detriment of the said county and 
its taxpayers all by reason of the willful, 

, careless, and negligent acts of the 
defendants and each of them relating to the 
bond transaction herein mentioned and set 
forth. 

5. The undersigned complainants allege 
that Walter O. Burk was at all times during 
the bond transaction, herein complained of, 
the duly appointed, qualified, and acting 
State’s attorney in and for said Williams 
County, and was during the bond transaction, 
herein complained of, the legal adviser of 
the defendants as members of the board of 
county commissioners, and knew, or should 
have known, all of the acts and transactions 
had and done by the defendants as county 
commissioners, and by reason thereof your 
complainants allege on information and be- 
lieve that all of the acts and proceedings of 
the defendants as members of the board of 
county commissioners was had and done 
with the full knowledge, consent, and ap- 
proval of the said Walter O. Burk as State's 
attorney in and for said Williams County, 
and by reason thereof we allege that he is 
not the proper person to investigate nor 
prosecute the charges made in this complaint. 

6. That this proceeding is brought by these 
plaintiffs as petitioners in the name of the 
State of North Dakota upon the relationship 
of these plaintiffs and as authorized and pro- 
vided by law and particularly under the pro- 
visions of sections Nos. 683 to 696 of the Com- 
piled Laws of the State of North Dakota for 
1913, and any and all amendments thereto. 

Wherefore we as plaintiffs and your relators 
do hereby pray and petition that you as Gov- 
ernor and Chief Executive of the State of 
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North Dakota accept and file this petition 
and complaint, together with copies thereof, 
and that you serve or cause to be served on 
the defendants and each of them a notice of 
the time and place of taking testimony set 
o: to be set by you; and that you name a 
special commissioner before whom any and 
all evidence shall be taken and proceedings 
shall be had according to law; that you au- 
thorize and direct the attorney general of the 
State of North Dakota to prosecute such hear- 
ing and that you designate a competent at- 
torney as special counsel to appear on behalf 
of and prosecute these proceedings for the 
State of North Dakota; and that you take 
any and all other necessary steps and pro- 
ceedings contemplated hereby and required - 
by law; and we do hereby especially petition 
and request that you audit or cause to be 
audited and investigate any and all books, 
records, and proceedings relating to matters 
herein complained of, including any and all 
other wrongful acts and misconducts which 
may come to your attention through such 
investigation committed by the defendants 
or each of them named herein, and that this 
petition be in all granted to the end 
that the defendants and each and all of them 
be removed from his office of county com- 
missioner in and for said Williams County and 
such other and further relief as you may 
mee just, proper, and lawful in this proceed- 


Dated at Williston, N. Dak., this 26th day 
of March 1938, 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I have 
just offered for the Recorp the petition 
in the case involving the county com- 
missioners and the State’s attorney. 
After the verified petition was filed, Gov- 
ernor LANGER, on the 29th of March 1938, 
issued an order, as follows: 


A verified petition having been filed with 
the Honorable WILLIAM Lancer, Governor of 
the State of North Dakota, alleging certain 
irregularities on the part of the above-named 
county commissioners of Williams County, 
and the Governor, after a careful considera- 
tion of such charges and believing they con- 
stituted grounds for removal, if true, there- 
upon suspended said commissioners from of- 
fice and appointed Saul Halpern, Esq., of 
Glen Ullin, ‘N. Dak., to act as special com- 
missioner to take and report the testimony 
in a hearing to be had before said commis- 
sioner commencing at 10 a. m., on the 
18th day of April 1938, in the courtroom of 
the Williams County Courthouse, at Willis- 
ton, N. Dak. and upon the conclusion there- 
of to report such testimony to the Governor 
in the manner provided by law, and the said 
Saul Halpern having accepted such appoint- 
ment and having filed his oath of office, and 
all summary proceedings having been dis- 
posed of, the hearing in the above matter 
was called to order by Special Commissioner 
Halpern, at the time and place stated in such 
notice at which time William G. Owens, spe- 
cial assistant attorney general, appeared on 
behalf of the plaintiffs and the defendants 
being also present in person and by their 
attorney, Ivan V. Metzger, of Williston, 
N. Dak., and being ready to proceed, the 
following proceedings were thereupon had: 

At 10 a. m., April 18, 1938, the hearing 
was called to order in the courtroom of 
the Williams County Courthouse at Willis- 
ton, N. Dak., by Special Commissioner Saul 
Halpern. 

By the Commissioner. At this time, for the 
record, I will file my appointment and oath 
of office, and I believe it will also be neces- 
sary to swear the reporter. 

Then followed the appointment of the 
commissioner: ; 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMISSIONER 
I, WILLIAM Lancer, Governor of the State 


of North Dakota, do hereby appoint Attor- 
ney Saul Halpern of Glen Ullin, N. Dak., as 
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special commissioner to take and report 
testimony to be received by him at the 
hearing upon the complaint and petition 
filed with me for the removal from office of 
J. M. Seanson, George Eckblad, Adolph Olson, 
and H. F. Overland, as members of the Board 
of County Commissioners of Williams County, 
N. Dak., and to report the same to me as pro- 
vided by law. 
Dated this 29th day of March, 1938, 


WILLIAM LANGER, 
Governor of the State of North Dakota. 


By reference to the next page we find 
that on March 29 the Governor appoint- 
ed a special prosecutor, and the proceed- 
ings followed. They are quite lengthy 
proceedings, and after the testimony was 
taken the respondents were found guilty 
by Governor LANGER, and were suspended. 
An appeal was taken by the State’s at- 
torney of the county, who was suspended 
along with the commissioners. He took 
an appeal, and I wish to read Burk’s testi- 
mony into the record, which will be 
found at page 620 of volume 1 of the in- 
vestigators’ report, 

Walter Burk was the State’s attorney 
of the county, who was suspended by 
Governor Lancer as the result of his 
misdeeds in connection with the issuance 
of the bonds and their sale to this man 
Mueller. This is the testimony of Burk: 


Walter Burke, called as a witness by the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, hav- 
ing been first duly sworn to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
was examined and testified as follows: 

Mr. Hoop. Please state your name. 

Answer. Walter O. Burke. 

Question. Your address. 

Answer. Williston, N. Dak. 

Question. Your age? 

Answer. Thirty-nine. 

Question. And how long have you resided 
here? 

Answer. Since January 1928. 

Question. And what political offices have 
you held? 

Answer. From August 29 to January 1, 
1933, I was the assistant State's attorney of 
Williams County. From the first part of Jan- 
uary 1933, to December 31, 1938, I was State's 
attorney of Williams County, N. Dak. ' 

Question. Now, then, during your term of 
Office as State’s attorney of Williams County, 
did Williams County let certain bonds, or 
make a bond issue. 

Answer, There were several bond issues. 

Question. Particularly was there a bond 
issue in 1937 and 1938? 

Answer. There was one in 1937. 

Question. And what was the amount of that 
bond issue, if you recall? 

Answer. I don’t recall the exact amount; it 
was in excess of $100,000, according to my best 
recollection. 

Question. And to whom was that bond issue 
gold? 

Answer. H. E. Mueller, of Hazen, N. Dak. 

Question. And do you recall what com- 
mission was allowed Mr. Mueller, or what 
price that particular bond issue was sold at? 

Answer. I do not. I took no part in the 
proceedings in that bond issue. 

Question. Well, do you recall that there 
was a discount allowed, or a commission al- 
lowed, Mr. Mueller? 

Answer. I understand there was. 

Question. And do you know whether or not 
prior to that time, prior to the time the bonds 
were sold to Mr. Mueller, that is the 1937 
issue, that the Commissioners or someone 
representing Williams County had been to 
the Bank of North Dakota or to the other 
State agencies and had made an effort to 
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sell the bonds to the Bank of North Dakota 
or other State departments? 

Answer. I understand that no effort was 
made on that particular bond issue, 

Question. You understand that no effort 
was made? 

Did you have anything to do with the sale 
of the bond issue of 1937? 

Answer. I did not. 

Question. That was handled by whom? 

Answer. That was handled between H. E. 
Mueller, the County Commissioners and the 
County Auditor of Williams County, accord- 
ing to the information that these people have 
given me. 

Question. Do you know whether or not 
Mr. Mueller shortly after he bought this 
issue sold them to some of the State Depart- 
ments or to the Bank of North Dakota? 

Answer. I don’t know definitely. I under- 
stand he disposed of those in the Twin Cities. 

Question. Now, then, did you have filed 
against you in 1937 or 1938 a petition or a 
complaint to remove you from office? 

Answer, I did. 

Question. Do you recall the date that the 
complaint was originally filed? 

Answer. The complaint was served on me 
on April 1, 1938. 

Question. Do you have a copy of that com- 
plaint? 

Answer. No; the—my copies were sub- 
mitted to Judge Lowe in substitution of the 
file which was missing from the Governor's 
Office. 

Question. That would be available from 
Judge Lowe in Minot? 

Answer. Either there or—unless he has re- 
turned it to the District Court of Logan 
County. 

Question. What is the county seat of Logan 
County? e 

Answer. Napoleon, 

The entire proceedings would either be 
with Judge Lowe at Minot or with the clerk 
of the District Court of Logan County at 
Napoleon. 

Question. Well, as briefly as possible state 
the substance of the complaint against you. 

Answer, The original complaint was based 
entirely on the bond issue of 1937, which 
bonds were sold to H. E. Mueller. The com- 
plaint alleged that I had advised or should 
have advised the county commissioners with 
reference to this bond issue. The complaint 
alleged that the bonds had never been ad- 
vertised for sale, and that no effort had been 
made to sell the bonds to any State depart- 
ment of the State of North Dakota before 
they were offered to H. E. Mueller. 

Question. Did it also refer to the Bank of 
North Dakota and State department and the 
Bank of North Dakota, or did it just limit it 
to 


Answer (interrupting). My recollection is 
it referred to any departments or agencies of 
the State of North Dakota. 

Question. Go ahead. 

Answer. Before the date of the hearing an 
amended complaint was served on me which 
contained the allegations as to the bond 
issue, and also that I had commenced a 
certain garnishment action on behalf of the 
Williston Rural Credit Co, as plaintiff, and 
L. B. Dochtorman, and in which Williams 
County was named as garnisher, 

The complaint also charged that I, as 
State’s attorney, had failed to do my duty in 
failing to punish the proprietor of a certain 
roadhouse located within Williams County. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. From what 
is the Senator reading? 

Mr. LUCAS. I am reading from the 
investigators’ report, starting with page 
620. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Am I to un- 
derstand that this investigator went out 
and took an ex parte deposition? 
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Mr. LUCAS. That is correct, and the 
Senator approved it, if he was here. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. If I approved 
it, I did it without knowing what was 
contemplated, because I must say that in 
my familiarity and experience with Sen- 
ate procedure I have never knovn of an 
investigator being permitted to go out 
and take an ex parte deposition. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator was not 
present, probably, when I went over this 
a day or so ago, but that is exactly what 
happened in this case. After a lengthy 
discussion in the committee, it was 
thought that investigators should be sent 
out, with the right on the part of both 
the petitioners and the respondent to give 
to the investigators the names of any 
witnesses they had. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the Sen- 
ator will permit me, I had understood 
that was merely the customary procedure 
followed in making a preliminary investi- 
gation. I did not understand the record 
was to be accepted in the Senate as evi- 
dence. 

Mr. LUCAS. What would be the pur- 
pose of sending out the investigators if 
we did not expect to use the testimony? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. For the pur- 
pose of later developing it in a hearing 
by the Senate committee. I may be in 
error, but I have never in all my experi- 
ence and familiarity with Senate practice 
or House practice heard of such a thing 
as sending out investigators to take an 
ex parte deposition which was later to 
be accepted as evidence. 

Mr. LUCAS. The only thing I can say 
to the Senator—and I am not going to 


take any blame for it myself 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
blaming anyone. 

Mr. LUCAS. This question has been 
raised two or three times, and if there is 
anyone to blame, it is the Senate of the 
United States itself. There was a long 
discussion about what we should do in 
connection with this matter, and we 
finally decided that the investigators 
should go out and take testimony like this 
Iam reading. If we cannot avail our- 
selves of it, there was not very much use 
in taking it. I have known what the rule 
of law is with respect to ex parte hear- 
ings, just as well as the Senator from 
Missouri does, but I have never seen any 
rules of evidence observed in the Senate 
or in any committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am not 
blaming anyone in this matter. If I 
voted for any such procedure, I must say 
I voted for it without being apprised of 
the facts, and without being familiar with 
them. I realize that the rules of evi- 
dence followed in a Senate committee are 
not the same as rules of evidence ob- 
served in a court of law, we all know that, 
but it seems to me that the purpose of a 
preliminary investigation by an investi- 
gator is to determine lines of investiga- 
tion, not that the testimony so taken 
shall later be made a part of the record. 
Iam not criticising the Senator from Illi- 
nois or any other Senator. If I voted for 
the procedure followed, I assume my 
share of the blame, but I do desire to state 
that I do not approve taking evidence in 
any such fashion. 


I am not 
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Mr. LUCAS. Of course, I cannot con- 
trol the views of Senators in this matter. 
It is one of the things we go into, and 
after going into it, and after long hear- 
ings, and someone trying to fulfill his 
duty, someone else rises and says, “No; I 
agreed to the original resolution, resolu- 
tion 118, which gives the investigators 
power to go out and make this investiga- 
tion, but I am not going to be bound by 
it.“ That is perfectly all right; I do not 
care whether the Senator is bound or 
not, but it does seem to me that we should 
consider the evidence, even though it is 
ex parte. 

We took an affidavit, and letters and 
petitions, just plain letters and petitions 
and one affidavit, on the opening day of 
the session, and the Senate conferred 
jurisdiction upon the Committee on Priy- 
ileges and Elections, without any verified 
matters, other than one affidavit, that of 
Jim Mulloy. Every one here on the 
opening day joined in conferring juris- 
diction upon the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections to proceed and make 
the investigation. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will permit me, that 
was simply part of the bill of complaint, 
which apparently presented a prima 
facie case for an investigation. That 
had nothing whatever to do with the pro- 
cedure or the matter of the taking of 
evidence. I would vote against having 
an investigation of the subject without 
any hesitation. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; but the Senator took 
it upon an ex parte proposition. Most 
of it was not sworn to. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
just stated that there was an affidavit 
sworn to, which was in the nature of a 
bill of complaint. 

Mr. LUCAS. When you obtain the af- 
fidavit look at the type of affidavit he 
made. You will find that it is not even 
an affidavit. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am not fa- 
miliar with it. The Senator just stated it 
va an affidavit. At least it was sworn 
0. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I may say to the 
Senator from Missouri and also to the 
Senator from Illinois that at the time of 
the transaction referred to I happened 
to be chairman of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. What caused 
us to take the course we took with ref- 
erence to the matter was that the com- 
mittee was anxious to avoid the necessity 
of sending a subcommittee out to the 
coast and having open hearings, and all 
the dramatics and things that go with it. 
We did not think it was practicable to 
bring all these witnesses to Washington 
and pay their expenses cut of the Treas- 
ury. We had not had any authorization 
to do that. So we did authorize the in- 
vestigators to examine witnesses and take 
their affidavits, and all that. But there 
never was any implication or any under- 
standing that the Senate or the com- 
mittee either one was bound, of course, 
by any of this stuff. 

Mr. LUCAS. We are not bound by 
this now. No one is bound by it. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. No; not any more 
than we would be bound by a letter that 
might be introduced, or by a statement. 
It was done more to help us determine 
what the real issues were, and then when 
those issues were clarified in the minds 
of the members of the committee, if 
necessary the witnesses on those issues 
could be called before us to testify and 
be cross-examined. That was done in 
connection with some of these issues. 
We did have a hearing later on. We 
did not have all the witnesses before us, 
of course, but we had before us a number 
of witnesses who testified directly on what 
we thought was a pertinent issue. 

I wish to advise the Senator from Mis- 
souri that there never was any intention, 
to my knowledge, on the part of the com- 
mittee to bind in any way the sub- 
committee or the committee or the Senate 
or anyone else when it permitted the fil- 
ing of these affidavits or the taking of 
these ex parte statements. So far as I 
know, the rules of evidence have never 
been strictly observed in any of these 
proceedings or hearings. If the affidavit 
does not seem credible, everyone is at 
liberty wholly to disregard it. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is precisely 
correct on the matter. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is precisely 
correct. I wish to say in reply that there 
were lawyers on both sides of this case; 
it must be remembered that capable and 
competent counsel were employed on both 
sides. I should like for the Senator from 
Missouri to listen to this, if he will, be- 
cause he is the one who raised the issue. 
Lawyers on both sides were employed. 
Former United States Senator Burke rep- 
resented one side of the case, and former 
Senator Hardwick, of Georgia, repre- 
sented the other side, together with a 
very fine lawyer by the name of Francis 
Murphy from Fargo. I think there were 
in all about eight attorneys engaged in 
the case. 

I never saw so many lawyers sit around 
a trial table as sat around this table. 
They combed all the testimony. I can 
promise you that if there are any indi- 
viduals who have read every line and 
every sentence in all the reports it is the 
lawyers on both sides of this case. 
They examined every bit of the testimony. 
They had the right, under the rule which 
we laid down, to cross-examine all the 
witnesses, and to produce any statement 
that had been found by the investigators, 
read it to the witnesses, and ask them 
whether it was true or false, or to cross- 
examine the witnesses in any way they 
desired, 

In addition to that we gave the lawyers 
the right to subpena any witnesses they 
wanted to subpena or to have appear be- 
fore the committee, and the taxpayers of 
the United States were paying the wit- 
ness fees. That was what we did in 
order to protect every one involved in 
this matter. 

I know that the affidavit I am read- 
ing is an ex parte affidavit, and no one 
has to accept it. It was taken under 
oath, but the witness was not cross- 
examined. Mr. President, doubtless the 
Senator from Missouri himself has been 
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chairman of a committee or subcommit- 
tee which held hearings and examined 
witnesses under a procedure whereby no 
one had an opportunity to cross-examine 
the witnesses, and the examinations were 
ex parte, but were carried on by a United 
States Senator or Senators. 

In order to avoid sending a committee 
to North Dakota to conduct hearings 
out there for 3 months—we talked the 
matter over at great length—in order 
that Senators could remain in Washing- 
ton during the great emergency; we 
thought it best to follow this course of 
procedure. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. CON- 
NALLY] brought into the Senate, Senate 
Pesolution 118, which was prepared by. 
the legislative counsel, in line with his 
understanding, and the resolution was 
read to the committee, which unani- 
mously agreed upon it. Under that 
resolution these investigators received 
the power to do what they have done in 
this case. 

The briefs on behalf of both sides in 
this case have referred to testimony in- 
volved in these hearings which was pre- 
pared by the investigators the commit- 
tee employed. In view of those circum- 
stances, I thought I was in order in read- 
ing this affidavit into the Recorp, be- 
cause it bears on the bond issue. This 
bond issue is the most important issue in 
the entire series of charges of moral tur- 
pitude. I do not care whether the testi- 
mony is ex parte or not. So long as it is 
under oath I am at least willing to ex- 
amine it in order to determine, if I can, 
the motives and purposes behind this 
case, and to determine whether or not 
there is any relevancy in this bond trans- 
action in Williams County, the county in 
which the Governor suspended all the 
commissioners, and the State’s attorney, 
and caused the latter to appeal his case 
for reinstatement. The State’s attorney 
finally was reinstated, but nothing was 
ever done about the county commission- 
ers. The Governor went out of office, and 
after he went out of office the commis- 
sioners were all reelected and the bond 
issue was never invalidated. The State’s 
attorney, however, was not reelected. He 
lost out by 125 votes. 

I bring this matter in to show the 
Senate at least by an inference that when 
the county commissioners in Williams 
County, N. Dak., did not deal with 
Brewer and Brunk, the legal machinery 
of intimidation was started. Senators 
will find Mueller in other bond transac- 
tions after this one, dealing with Brewer 
and Brunk in North Dakota. He was a 
good boy after this transaction took place. 
That is the only reason I am reading this 
testimony. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. As the Sen- 
ator has referred to committee practice, 
and to myself, as having been a member 
of some committee, let me say that I 
have frequently been familiar with com- 
mittees sending out investigators, but I 
have never been familiar with making 
anything part of the record which was 
not adduced before the committee itself. 
I realize, as I said a while ago, that the 
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committee practice in the Senate does 
not conform to the rules of evidence in 
a court of law, but I have never heard 
of the proposition before of making any- 
thing a part of the record which was 
not adduced before the committee itself. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I can 
read a letter written to me by Gov- 
ernor Moses, of North Dakota, or I can 
read a letter from some citizen of North 
Dakota, and the Senator can either ac- 
cept it for what it is worth or he can 
reject it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There is 
no question about that, Mr. President, 
but the Senator from Illinois is refer- 
ring to this ex parte deposition as a 
part of the record of the committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not 
question the right of the Senator from 
Illinois at all to give any credence he 
pleases to a postal card or to any sort 
of report that he has had from North 
Dakota. I simply say that so far as I 
am concerned I am not disposed to give 
credence, as a part of the evidence in 
this case, to a purely ex parte deposi- 
tion. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is entirely within 
the Senator’s right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. With all due respect 
to everyone, it seems to me that entirely 
too much time is being taken up at this 
time with technical matters involving 
the procedure of the committee. 


Mr. LUCAS. We have been on the spot, 
I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And so far it has been 
difficult to determine whether the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota or the committee 
is on trial. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator may put it 
this way—whether the Senator from 
North Dakota or the Senator from Illi- 
nois is on trial. 


Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Illinois has been very courteous and con- 
siderate to everyone in this whole discus- 
sion. These remarks are without preju- 
dice for or against anyone, just as the 
Senator from North Dakota was admitted 
to the Senate without prejudice. The sit- 
uation resulting from these charges has 
not been precipitated by the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. It was not 
precipitated by the Senate. It was pre- 
cipitated by some of the people of North 
Dakota. They took the initiative here in 
bringing to the attention of the Senate, 
through me, certain charges against the 
Senator-elect from North Dakota. The 
Senator-elect could have been required 
to stand aside without taking the oath, 
on the basis of those charges, until the 
committee had investigated them. He 
was allowed to take his seat without 
prejudice, either against him or against 
the Senate, in the exercise of their re- 
spective rights. The Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections was charged with the 
duty of investigating these charges, and 
I think the committee has done its duty 
conscientiously and industriously in an 
unpleasant and disagreeable situation, 
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We all know that all committees of the 
Senate, no matter what the procedure, 
assume greater latitude than would be 
permitted in a court of law. The rules 
of evidence are not required to be ob- 
served, and properly so. They cannot be 
observed in investigational matters which 
might lead to legislation or other official 
action by the Senate. 

In a matter of this sort all the Senate 
desires to do is to arrive at the truth by 
whatever method it can arrive at it. I 
do not believe that Senators will make 
up their minds on the basis of scme 
technical question as to whether the 
committee should have done this, that, 
or the other. The Senate is interested 
in arriving at the truth with respect not 
only to the charges, but all matters and 
circumstances pertaining to the quali- 
fication, suitability, and fitness of the 
Senator from North Dakota. Regarding 
that question I have not the slightest 
prejudice. It seems to me that the Sen- 
ate ought not to be meticulous in under- 
taking to decide whether the committee, 
in the discharge of its duty as the agent 
of the Senate, and under the instruc- 
tions of the Senate, observed or departed 
from the strict rules of evidence which 
would be applicable in a court of law or 
a court of equity. I think that in such 
proceedings the rules governing a court 
of equity are more applicable than those 
governing a court of law. We say that 
equity is the effort to correct the inequal- 
ities and injustices of the law itself. 

Even beyond that question, a commit- 
tee investigating a matter of this sort 
must seek to find the facts. Many Mem- 
bers of the Senate are lawyers. They 
know how to weigh testimony. They 
know what credit to give to it. I myself 
would not be prejudiced by an ex parte 
statement. Certainly, I would not meke 
up my mind on the basis of an ex parte 
statement. I might even be induced to 
discount an ex parte statement which 
might be absolutely true, on the ground 
that the other side had not had an op- 
portunity to cross-examine the witness 
who was giving the testimony or making 
the statement. 

We have now been engaged for 4 days 
in the procedure on which we have em- 
barked. Sometimes it seems as though 
the committee itself is under investiga- 
tion and scrutiny to determine whether 
it pursued the right course in trying to 
ferret out the facts. 

Many circumstances have been re- 
lated, which constitute a chain of events. 
Taken separately, such circumstances 
might mean nothing, or taken altogether 
might mean much or nothing. All such 
circumstances together might not dis- 
qualify the Senator. Any given circum- 
stance might not disqualify him. I think 
the Senate is able to draw the distinction 
and to make the proper discount and 
allowances. It seems to me that we ought 
not to devote too much time to the tech- 
nical question of whether the commit- 
tee, in any particular investigation, in 
the examination of certain witnesses, or 
in sending investigators to a remote sec- 
tion of the country, exercised proper 
discretion. 

We all know how committees proceed. 
I myself was once investigated by in- 
vestigators of a committee duly author- 
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ized by the Senate. I did not have any 
opportunity to cross-examine the inves- 
tigators. They were sent into my State, 
and they made ex parte statements. I 
did not complain about these ex parte 
statements, because I have learned to 
take my share of it “on the chin” like 
everybody else. 

It seems to me that we ought to try 
to find out the truth, whether it is for 
or against the Senator from North Da- 
kota, and ought not to waste too much 
time in quibbling over whether the com- 
mittee, in the performance of its duties, 
may in some particular instance have 
gone beyond what a court of law or a 
court of equity would have done in try- 
ing to find out the facts pertaining to any 
circumstance which goes to make up the 
chain of circumstances relied on by the 
committee in the report which it has 
made to the Senate. 

I think the committee is entitled to 
such a statement as I have made. ‘For 
4 days we have sat and listened to sincere, 
earnest, and patient arguments on the 
part of the Senator from Illinois and 
other Senators. We ought to try to ar- 
rive at the facts, and arrive at a just con- 
clusion based upon all the facts which 
may be adduced through any procedure 
which may be regarded as fair and just 
to all parties concerned. I cannot help 
but express my regret that in these dis- 
cussions the committee itself, which is an 
agency of the Senate, created by the Sen- 
ate and authorized by the Senate, has 
been regarded as the victim or the crim- 
inal—if there be such—in this case. 
What we are trying to find out is whether, 
from all the facts, the Senator from North 
Dakota is entitled to his seat. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I think 
that I should make a brief statement in 
this connection. 

In my judgment, there was nothing un- 
fair about the method pursued by the 
committee in this case. It was entirely 
fair, and the procedure was conducted in 
a spirit of complete fairness. It is true 
that investigators were appointed to go 
to North Dakota and make a field inves- 
tigation. As I recall, the first report re- 
ceived, during the chairmanship of the 
able Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
was submitted to the committee, and crit- 
icism was made of the report. I think I 
myself criticized it. The investigators 
seemed somewhat inclined to state their 
conclusions rather than the facts. 

Thereafter the investigation went on 
during the chairmanship of the Senator 
from Texas, and that of his successor, 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Harc]. The investigation proceeded in 
the way 1 have described; and, in my 
opinion, it was entirely fair. I am not 
sure that the procedure would not have 
been admissible even in a court of law. 
The evidence certainly would have been 
considered competent and, in the absence 
of some timely objection, the procedure 
would have been considered entirely 
regular. 

The report of the investigators was 
brought to the committee. It is not nec- 


-essary to say that the committee made an 


investigation of the report itself, to be 
sure what should be done, and to ascer- 
tain whether the charges were sufficient 
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to justify consideration by the full com- 
mittee. 

The report which came to the commit- 
tee was the basis on which the whole in- 
quiry was conducted. 

The Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Lancer] had full opportunity to examine 
the report, and he did examine it. He 
probably examined every line of it. He 
certainly had the right to do so. Coun- 
sel for the Senator from North Dakota 
had the right to examine every line of it. 
It was the basis of the examination of the 
witnesses who were subsequently called 
in person. Counsel for those who were 
protesting the seating of Senator LANGER 
and counsel for Senator Lancer had the 
report before them. In large part they 
based their questions to each witness who 
appeared upon the stand upon the report. 

Moreover, the Senator from North Da- 
kota had the right to have subpenaed 
any witness whom he wished to have 
heard. If there was a single line in the 
report that he wished to controvert he 
could have called witnesses. Witnesses 
were called by both sides, of course; and 
the report constantly remained the basis 
of the proceeding before the committee. 

The Senator from North Dakota was 
given full opportunity to make such 
statements as he wished to make. He did 
not confine himself to the oral testimony 
alone, but responded to and answered the 
statements made in the report and in the 
affidavits which were gathered by the in- 
vestigators. He had full opportunity to 
respond to anything in the report. He 
was unrestricted, and there were no in- 
terruptions so long as he wished to re- 
spond to anything in the report. 

I can see nothing wrong with the pro- 
cedure, If the same thing had occurred 
in a court of law, in the absence of timely 
objection a record would have been made 
up in the court on which the issue could 
have gone to judicial determination. So 
it seems to me that there is nothing 
wrong with the method pursued by the 
committee. It was the only practical 
way of getting at the matter. The com- 
mittee thought, rightly or wrongly, that 
when the report was brought in the op- 
portunity should be given to any witness 
to controvert any statement made in the 
report. Opportunity was given to the 
parties in interest to examine the report 
and use it as a basis for questioning 
witnesses. 


Finally, when the report was subjected 
to the fullest, freest inspection by the 
Senator from North Dakota and his 
counsel, and was used throughout as the 
basis of the trial of the issue, it seems to 
me that nobody can complain that the 
question has not been fairly considered. 
I was not able to attend many of the 
sessions of the committee; but if any 
complaint had even been made in my 
hearing that any witness was desired, or 
that the fullest and freest opportunity 
had not been given to controvert any 
statement in the report, if I had con- 
sidered the statement to be relevant and 
to have any bearing whatever on the 
merits of the question, I would certainly 
have voted to make it possible to bring 
the witness before the committee, where 
he might be confronted by the Senator 
from North Dakota himself, 
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Mr. President, I felt that I should make 
this statement, because I certainly can- 
not see that there was any irregularity 
or any element of unfairness in the man- 
ner in which the investigation was 
conducted. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, the 
purpose in sending out investigators was 
not to have an ex parte proceeding, in 
the ordinary sense. As I understand the 
term ex parte,” it means one-sided. 
The report of the investigators was the 
result of an investigation. I think that 
some of the statements in the report are 
favorable to Mr. Lancer. Certainly the 
investigators were not sent out with in- 
structions that they should obtain only 
testimony against Senator LANGER; at 
least, I did not understand such to be 
their instructions. In that sense I do 
not think the testimony is ex parte; and 
in that sense I think that what the Sena- 
tor from Georgia has just said is true. 
The testimony would be admissible in a 
court of law. It was obtained as the re- 
sult of an examination made by investi- 
gators sent out as such, and not as the 
result of an attempt to prosecute. 

Mr..CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. Iwill yield in a moment. 
I merely wish to say a word with respect 
to what the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TUNNELL] has said in regard to the in- 
vestigators who went out at the begin- 


. ning of the investigation. The members 


of the subcommittee and the investiga- 
tors themselves will bear out the state- 
ment that before the investigators went 
to the State of North Dakota the Senator 
from Illinois, as chairman of the sub- 
committee, specifically and in unmistak- 
able terms advised them that under no 
circumstances were they to go there on 
the theory that they were to “get” any- 
one in connection with this case. 

That all the Senator from Illinois and 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions wanted to know was the truth in 
regard to the serious charges which had 
been filed here on the opening day of 
the session of Congress on January 3, 
1941. I made that so plain that the in- 
vestigators, perhaps, thought that I, my- 
self, was some sort of a small dictator. 
I did so because in the past I have had 
some experience with investigators; and 
if there was anything I did not want 
done, it was to have an unfair and partial 
investigator go into the State of North 
Dakota. We told the petitioners, as well 
as Senator Lancer, that every witness 
whose name was given to the investiga- 
tors would be interrogated while the in- 
vestigators were in North Dakota. That 
procedure was followed. I think the 
names of some 20 witnesses were given 
on the part of Senator Lancer to the in- 
vestigators, and I think some 16 of those 
witnesses were interrogated. Their 
statements were taken and are now a 
part of the record. I think some 3 or 4 
witnesses were outside the State, or, for 
some reason or other, their testimony 
could not be taken. 

In no instance did the investigators 
refuse to comply with the petitioners’ 
request. While the investigators were in 
North Dakota they went to Attorney 
Murphy, who was advising the Senator 
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in this case. Mr. Murphy testifled before 
our committee that the investigators 
came to him and asked him, as attorney 
for Senator Lancer, whether there were 
any witnesses whom he desired to have 
interrogated. 

Mr. Murphy said, in substance, that if 
he knew what the witnesses on the part 
of the petitioners were going to testify to 
when they were examined by the investi- 
gators in North Dakota he would be in 
a much better position to inform the in- 
vestigators, and that he would wait and 
see, 

The time came, Mr. President, when all 
the evidence was in. The time came 
when Senator Lancer and his counsel had 
an opportunity—and plenty of time was 
given them—to make a thorough and fair 
examination of all the testimony. If 
they had wanted to bring to Washington, 
D. C., every witness whom the investi- 
gators had interrogated on the plains of 
North Dakota, I assure the Senate that 
the committee would have unanimously 
said, “Bring them in.” Of course, we 
said, “Gentlemen, please keep down the 
expense as much as you possibly can.” 
However, no member of the committee 
wanted to hamper the petitioners or the 
respondent by hesitating to spend any 
money that might be necessary to be 
spent in order to bring in any material 
witness. If they had wanted to do so, 
they could have brought here the gentle- 
men from whose testimony I have just 
been reading, and could have cross- 
examined him as long as they wanted to 
do.so. The bars were down; there were 
no rigid rules of evidence; there was 
liberality as to all types and kinds of evi- 
dence insofar as every witness was con- 
cerned. If ever there was an investiga- 
tion which was conducted thoroughly on 
the part of a committee, I think it is the 
one before us. I appreciate what the 
Senator from Georgia and the distin- 
guished majority leader have said. 

I now yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr, President, al- 
though I do not know what course was 
pursued afterward, in fairness to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota I think I should 
say that while the Senator from Texas 
was acting as chairman of the committee 
he conferred with Senator Lancer and ad- 
vised him that he could have witnesses 
appear before the investigators. Senator 
LANGER expressed a disinclination to do 
so until the report of the investigators 
should be filed and he should be advised 
and informed what the affidavits con- 
tained and what the result of the inves- 
tigation was. He took the position that 
he could not meet the charges until he 
knew what the evidence of those adverse 
to him was. 

I think it should also be said, in fair- 
ness to the Senator from North Dakota, 
that the report of the investigators, as 
well probably as the subcommittee report, 
was given wide publicity before the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota had presented his 
oral evidence at the committee hearing. 
That report went out over the country 
and probably created an impression in 
many minds. I am not saying this for 
the purpose of undertaking to criticize 
the Senator from Illinois or to take issue 
with him, but I think it is fair to say 
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that the Senator from North Dakota 
expressed the view that he did not care 
to have witnesses summoned before the 
investizators until he knew what the wit- 
nesses who were adverse to him had said. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, what the 
Senator from Texas says is correct. In 
connection with the question of dissemi- 
nation of information after the commit- 
tee print based on the long hearings was 
submitted, I should like to read the orig- 
inal suggestion which was made by the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I may ask 
a question while he is locating the mate- 
rial which he desires to read? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. During the course 
of the debate there has been some criti- 
cism to the effect that the committee 
went far afield and gathered up too many 
things. I should like to have the Sena- 
tor state what his impression was regard- 
ing one of the earlier meetings of the 
committee. My own impression is that 
some of us wanted to have a bill of partic- 
ulars filed. We were anxious not to have 
a “shotgun” process. We were anxious 
to take dead-level aim at the specific 
charges. My own impression is that it 
was largely upon the insistence or advice 
of the then chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
that it was decided to go into the whole 
matter and more or less spread it out; 
and I think perhaps that was the in- 
struction which was given to the com- 
mittee investigators. 

If the recollection of the Senator from 
Illinois coincides with my recollection of 
the matter, I wish he would say so. 

Mr. LUCAS. The junior Senator from 
Kentucky is absolutely correct in his 
statement regarding what occurred in the 
early days of the committee meetings. I 
repeat what I said once before on the 
floor of the Senate—that in the early 
part of the proceedings, with all we 
had before us, the Senator from Ili- 
nois was among those who repeatedly 
demanded more specific charges, and 
even a bill of particulars. The record 
will show that I specifically stated that I 
was not in favor of sending a fishing ex- 
pedition into the State of North Dakota. 
That is the truth of the matter; and the 
Senator from Kentucky was one of those 
who agreed with me on that point. But 
what I suggested was not done. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It should be said 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Harck], I believe, entertained the view 
that we should have specific charges. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; and other Senators 
took the position that, inasmuch as we 
had received petitions, letters, and evi- 
dence, and the people of North Dakota 
had made a complaint, and those matters 
were before us, we had to make the in- 
vestigation: there was nothing else we 
could do; we had to investigate. 

I now desire to say something with 
respect to what the Senator from Texas 
said a while ago with respeet to the dis- 
semination of the confidential print, 
which was in the nature of a report and 
Memorandum of information. It was 
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submitted to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections after the subcommittee 
had sat for days going through the testi- 
mony with the investigators. We finally 
submitted the first print, hoping that it 
would give the committee some informa- 
tion. 

The minority report says that we drew 
conclusions and made recommendations. 
That is not the fact. We drew no con- 
clusions; we made no recommendations; 
but. we did make observations and sug- 
gestions, and one of the observations 
made to the full committee was: 

OBSERVATIONS 

(1) That the names of all witnesses here- 
tofore submitted by the petitioners t be 
examined by said investigators have been in- 
terviewed and their testimony taken, except 
in such cases where said witnesses were un- 
available or could not be reached without 
incurring what appeared to the investigators 
as being excessive expenses or loss of time, or 
where the witnesses’ testimony appeared to 
have little or no evidentiary value 

(2) That the names of all witnesses here- 
tofore submitted by the respondent to be 
examined by said investigators have been in- 
terviewed and their testimony taken, with 
the exception of four character witnesses 
who were outside of the State or away from 
their usual abode and who consequently 
could not be reached by said investigators. 


SUGGESTIONS 


(1) That copies of this confidential print 
be delivered to the respondent, Senator WIL- 
LIAM LANGER, and his attorneys, as well as 


the attorneys for petitioners, with all con- 


venient speed. 


That is the point I wanted to make. 
In other words, just the moment we 
agreed upon this report, it was in the 
hands of the respondent; it was in the 
hands of the attorneys for the respond- 
ent. The chances are, if any Senator 
wanted to get a copy of this printed at 
that time, he could have had it; perhaps 
copies were distributed; I do not know; 
I was not chairman of the committee, 
and I do not know what was done about 
that; but every Senator was entitled to 
a copy of this and could have had a copy 
of it at that time. Because of the length 
of these proceedings, because of the tre- 
mendous amount of work involved, it was 
my opinion that the Senate ought to be 
enlightened gradually upon this matter. 
This was one of the ways, perhaps, we 
could do it, by giving this print out at 
that particular time, but there were no 
conclusions, there were no recommenda- 
tions made. There were observations 
and suggestions; and when the commit- 
tee met they followed the suggestions and 
the observations. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The report itself 
ends up with conclusions, and, while I 
want to assure the Senator from Illinois 
that I have absolutely no criticism of his 
presentation of this matter on the floor, 
and certainly I have no criticism of him 
or anyone else on the committee, never- 
theless, when there are what are referred 
to as conclusions, I do not think that the 
minority report 

Mr. LUCAS. “Conclusion” is the head- 
line, and under it are the words; 
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In conclusion, your subcommittee respect- 
fully makes the following observations and 
suggestions. 


Mr. MURDOCK. I do not think the 
Senator should be too critical of the 
minority report in referring to conclu- 
sions, for I am not critical of him in any 
way. I think he has done a good job 
on the floor presenting the case. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator, and 
I am sure he and I are going to get along 
all right. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President. 


Mr, LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 
Mr. BROWN. I sincerely hope that 


we can get along with the trial of this 
matter. We have spent 2 hours talking 
about a totally inconsequential point. 
No one here is trying to throw any of 
the members of the committee out of the 
Senate; they are all going to be here 
regardless of the outcome of this par- 
ticular controversy. I am deeply inter- 
ested in charge No.11. The Senator from 
Illinois was making a fine statement along 
the line of that charge. I want to know 
what the facts are, and what the truth is 
concerning that matter, and I hope, from 
now one, we can go ahead with the trial 
of the case and stop trying the committee. 
I myself may have been somewhat guilty 
along that line, but the Senator from IIli- 
nois goaded me a little bit the other day. 
and I regret very much the remark I 
then made. I think now, however, we 
ought to start trying the Langer case 
and not the Lucas case or any other case. 

Mr. LUCAS. I certainly agree with 
the Senator from Michigan, and I have 
been trying to do that for 4 days. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
agree that my friend from Michigan is 
largely responsible for all this, and I 
regret what he said the other day, be- 
cause I feel like the committee, in a way, 
is being charged with not proceeding 
properly. I do not think the committee 
can be subjected to such a charge; and I 
really want to compliment the Senator 
from -Illinois on the hard work he and 
the subcommittee have done. They 
have diligently and patiently performed 
their duties, and have no desire that the 
resulf be one way or the other. I 
thought, from some things that have 
been said, that, perhaps, the committee 
was on trial, and some of us thought we 
ought to answer, at least, before sentence 
was pronounced. That is the reason 
some of us agreed to answer for the 
committee. If the Senate will let the 
Senator from Illinois proceed for a 
while, we can get back to the trial of the 
case. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have absolutely no 
animosity toward the Senator from 
Michigan as the result of what he said 
the other day. It is one of those unfor- 
tunate things that happen, and perhaps 
I was partially responsible. I repeat 
what I have already said when I state 
that when the Senator asked me the 
question, I turned to the investigator 
to ascertain what the facts were, and it 
looked as if I was not paying any atten- 
tion to the Senator; he had just re- 
turned from a long trip and was tired, 
and I was tired; but now everything is 
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all right between the two of us, I will 
say to the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Proceed. 

Mr. LUCAS. Before I was diverted 
from the line of my argument about an 
hour ago— 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, may I ask a question by way 
of information I desire? 

Mr, LUCAS. I should be glad to an- 
swer, if I can. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. When 
the committee sent investigators out, how 
many did it send? 

Mr. LUCAS. Two. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. What 
were the instructions given them? 

Mr. LUCAS. I was not chairman of 
the committee, but at that time I had 
something to do with the employment 
of one of the investigators. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
was he? 

Mr. LUCAS. Sam Hood, of Texas. I 
can tell the Senator how I got him, if 
he would like to know. I never saw the 
man before in my life until he came here 
and was employed. Mr. Smith, the other 
investigator, was with the Gillette in- 
vestigating committee last year and that 
is how he happened to be here. To these 
gentlemen were presented the charges; 
that is, the petition and the answer which 
had been filed, along with the letters and 
affidavits, and all the different exhibits 
which were in the hands of the majority 
leader of the Senate on January 3, 1941, 
and which were all sent to the committee. 
I will say to the Senator, from an exam- 
ination of the precedents, I found that 
in the past in the important cases of this 
kind pending before the Senate, usually 
a resolution was adopted authorizing and 
directing the committee to do certain 
things. That was not done in this case. 
There was, apparently, no particular in- 
terest in the beginning on the part of any 
Senator; but there were received a num- 
ber of letters and affidavits, as I recall, 
and perhaps a petition filed by a man 
named Verry and others against the right 
of Senator Lancer to a seat in the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. What 
were the investigators to do? 

Mr. LUCAS. They were to investigate 
the charges contained in the petition. 
First, we caused the lawyers to file an 
amended petition, and they did file an 
amended petition. Edward R. Burke, 
former Senator, was the counsel for the 
petitioners. 

An amended petition and an answer 
were filed, upon which the issue was 
joined, and upon that petition and an- 
swer the investigators went to North 
Dakota to make the investigation. 

They had the power, under Senate 
Resolution 118, to investigate anything 
and anybody who knew anything about 
any of the transactions involved in the 
petition. For instance, take the charge 
in the petition that Senator LANGER was 
guilty of moral turpitude over a period of 
20 years. That was a broad charge. 
The Senator knows that, unless, as in a 
court of law, the petitioners were com- 
pelled to file a bill of particulars speci- 
fying what the charges were, the gate 
was left wide open, and that all such 
charges could be investigated. 


Who 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Were 
the investigators to investigate under 
that sort of a charge? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Did any 
members of the committee go with the 
investigators? i 
oo LUCAS. No; not to North Da- 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Then, 
the two investigators went out with carte 
blanche to investigate Senator LANGER 
and all the charges that have been made 
against him? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes, sir; and the Senator 
from California voted for the resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Suppose 
I did? 

Mr. LUCAS. Then, the Senator is just 
as much responsible as I am in this mat- 
ter 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Oh, no. 

Mr. LUCAS. Well, the Senator voted 
for Senate Resolution 118, which I read 
into the record more than once, giving 
the investigators the power to do the very 
things they did. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No, not 
in this case, because the first day I with- 
drew from it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I know that, but I am 
talking about the resolution. I will say 
to my good friend, the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia, that there came from the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections to the 
Senate, Senate Resolution 118, and the 
Senate acted on it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is 
all right, but I simply want to get to the 
facts. I do not know that there is any 
desire to exclude any of the facts; I 
think that my questions have been perti- 
nent, and have been plain, and I think 
they ought to require a plain and perti- 
nent answer. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have tried to do the 
best I could, but I will answer the Sen- 
ator further if he desires. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I will 
try again for a moment. I shall not de- 
tain the Senator long, because I realize 
that he is tired and weary; he has stood 
on the floor for an ungodly length of 
time, and taxed his physical endurance 
to the utmost. 

However, these two men went out there 
to make the investigation themselves, 
with nobody over them, nobody directing 
them. That is correct, as I understand? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I have 
to disagree with the Senator from Geor- 
gia who, I am sorry, is not present. I do 
not think that sort of thing would be 
tolerated in a court for 15 seconds. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Geor- 
gia made the specific statement that it 
would be tolerated unless objection was 
made in due time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Oh, well, 
unless objection was made. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Geor- 
gia took the legal position that objections 
coming in the course of the argument in 
a court of law would be of no avail. I 
may be wrong about that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It has 
been my fate to try a great many cases, 
and to be interested in a great many 
kinds of cases, but I have never known 
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of testimony being admitted in any court 
in this land when such procedure was 
followed. It is simply a question of fact, 
as between my recollection and that of 
the Senator from Georgia, perhaps, but 
I have stated my recollection. To send 
out a couple of investigators, with a great 
record as to this case, and have them de- 
termine what was relevant and what was 
not, have them determine which testi- 
mony should be admitted and which 
should not be admitted, and have them 
determine the fact 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator con- 
tend that any rule of relevancy is fol- 
lowed in presenting testimony in the Sen- 
ate, or in any committee thereof? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. - Cer- 
tainly there should be relevancy. 

Mr, LUCAS. I have never found it to 
be so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. We 
should be more careful of the relevancy 
of testimony when we are trying one of 
our own Members. 

Mr. LUCAS. Perhaps that is true, but 
there is no rule of relevancy observed in 
the United States Senate; there is no 
rule of germaneness. If some one desires 
to present a resolution along that line, I 
shall support it, although I know there 
has never been any rule of germaneness 
in the Senate in its whole history. The 
House of Representatives did have one. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. There 
has been such a rule observed in trials in 
the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senate may have fol- 
lowed such practice in a case of impeach- 
ment, but not in a matter of this kind. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. We hare 
observed it in trials repeatedly and con- 
tinuously. - 

Mr. LUCAS. The rules of relevancy? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Certain- 
ly we have followed it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator mean 
here on the Senate floor? I should like 
to have him read the report of the Reed 
committee, which made the investigation 
into the case of Frank Smith, of Illinois, 
if the Senator thinks there was any 
relevancy rule followed. 

Mr, JOHNSON of California. The 
Senate halted him at the door. 

Mr. LUCAS. They halted him at the 
door, and they indicted the people of 
Illinois at that time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Perhaps 
they did. 

Mr. LUCAS. I mean so far as the fact 
is concerned, and one of the things con- 
tended here is that the matters have 
been passed on by the people of North 
Dakota, and that therefore we have no 
right to go into them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
Senator is getting away from the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not getting away 
from the question; I am talking about 
the question of relevancy and material- 
ity. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Very 
well, we will omit that temporarily. Of 
course, the rule as to relevancy and 
materiality is observed in the United 
‘States Senate in a trial that is being 
conducted by the United States Senate. 
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Mr. LUCAS. I am sorry that some- 
one did not lay down the rules for the 
committee before we went into this in- 
vestigation. 

‘Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
sorry, too. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Illi- 
nois has been here only 3 years, and I 
may not be familiar with all the rules, 
but I was doing the best I could, and I 
have merely followed the policy I thought 
the Senate had been pursuing for 150 
years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. There is 
no disposition on my part to criticize the 
Senator. He must not take what I have 
said as criticism. There is no desire on 
my part to criticize. 

Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I have 
no desire to do or say aught against the 
Senate committee. That is not my pur- 
pose at all. My purpose is to show, by 
the Senator’s admissions now, that the 
investigators went forth and performed 
a function in relation to this case which 
was the function of the United States 
Senate and of the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. 

Mr. LUCAS. I agree with the Senator 
that that is exactly what they did. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Exactly. 

Mr. LUCAS. And I wish to repeat, for 
about the seventh time, and I want to 
make it emphatic, in the hope I shall not 
have to repeat it again, that the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections 
brought in a resolution, Senate Resolu- 
tion 118, which was presented to the 
United States Senate, and read by the 
clerk of the Senate, and under the power 
and authority vested in the committee 
by that resolution, the investigators had 
the right to do exactly what they did 
in connection with the investigation they 
made. Not a single objection was made 
by any Senator when the resolution came 
up for consideration. So it is no fault 
of mine. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I am 
not claiming it is any fault of the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand that; but 
Senators keep reiterating that the in- 
vestigators have gone into North Dakota, 
and have done this and have done that, 
apparently without any right or author- 
ity. Whatever they did, whatever these 
men are guilty of, the United States Sen- 
ate is equally guilty of, because they de- 
rived their power and authority solely 
from a resolution which was unani- 
mously passed by the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It would 
not be the first time the United States 
Senate had been guilty of some sort of 
wrong. The wrong has been perpetrated, 
and the wrong occurs in the presentation 
of the sort of evidence now submitted. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is perfectly all right if 
the Senator from California desires to lay 
the blame on the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I have 
not any hesitancy in doing so if it de- 
Serves it. 

Mr. LUCAS. If there is any wrong— 
and I do not say that there is—the blame 
belongs on the United States Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I do’ 
not think it can be assumed that any 
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Member of the Senate is more interested 
in Senator LanceEr’s case than were Sen- 
ator Lancer and his attorneys; they were 
informed and knew of every step that 
was taken. I agree with the Senator 
from Georgia that if they had made 
timely objection, which they did not 
make, to any step of the procedure, and 
if the testimony had been taken in spite 
of the objection, there would have been 
grievous error. But they made no objec- 
tion. No objection was made either by 
Senator Lancer or by his employed at- 
torneys, and the committee proceeded to 
do exactly what, under the circum- 
stances, they were instructed to do. 

I do not believe the committee is sub- 
ject to censure, or that the Senate is, 
because we had to proceed, and we pro- 
ceeded according to directions, with the 
respondent looking out for his own in- 
terests, and with employed attorneys. 
We brought the case to the Senate, and 
it is here. No one has intended to work 
a hardship on anyone, or to avoid in any 
instance giving everyone everything to 
which he is entitled, or anything he asks 
for. 

Mr, JOHNSON of California. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky is 
looking directly at me. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I like to look at the 
Senator; it does not mean I am com- 
plaining about him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. There is 
no complaint of the committee; there is 
no complaint of the subcommittee; there 
is a complaint as to the procedure which 
has been pursued. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Senator Lancer did 
not complain, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do not 
know whether he did or not. 

Mr. CHANDLER. His lawyers did not 
complain, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do not 
know whether they did or not. 

Mr. CHANDLER, It is generally as- 
sumed that when one employs lawyers, if 
there is anything which justifies com- 
plaint, they makeit. If I were in Senator 
Lancer's situation, I should complain if 
I did not agree with what was being done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Some 
lawyers would and some lawyers would 
not. 

Mr. CHANDLER. There was no com- 
plaint in this case, so the Senator from 
Illinois proceeded according to his direc- 
tion and according to the understanding 
that he should ascertain everything that 
was existent. Some of us wanted a bill 
of particulars; we wanted specific 
charges; charges which we thought were 
serious charges, not just all sorts of 
charges. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. So you 
brought in a general charge of moral 
turpitude. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from 
Texas instructed, and the Senator from 
Illinois so understood, that that was the 
business of the committee. They disre- 
garded the expressed wish of some of us. 
As I recall, the Senator from Illinois, the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH], 
and I thought there should be specific 
charges, and that we should investigate 
them to see if there was enough to war- 
rant aninvestigation. The Senator from 
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Illinois said he did not want to go on a 
fishing expedition. Some of us might 
have liked to go to North Dakota again, 
but we decided to save the people’s money 
and not send an expedition to North Da- 
kota to try to find the facts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is 
a most exemplary habit, to save the 
people’s money. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Some of us do it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It is a 
splended habit, and those guided by that 
consideration are to be highly commend- 
ed. But that is neither here nor there. 
Our difference is merely over a question of 
fact. The Senator construes it one way 
and I construe it another. That is all 
there is to it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I agree with the 
Senator from Georgia that some timely 
objection should have been made. The 
objection was not made; and, not having 
been made when it was in order to have 
made it, it seems to me it should not be 
made now; that it is too late to make it 
now. 

Mr. LUCAS. This is a pretty impor- 
tant case I am reading, and it might have 
some connection with the objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If this is a demurrer 
against the jurisdiction or the conduct 
of the committee, I wish the court would 
pass on the demurrer so that we can get 
down to the merits of the case. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think some general de- 
murrers have been filed, but no special 
demurrer has been filed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not desire to take the time of 
the Senator from Illinois, because I 
know he is tired after 4 days of conduct- 
ing this matter 

Mr. LUCAS. I am just getting my 
second wind. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. A little 
while ago the Senator stated that he had 
been derailed from the line of his argu- 
ment about an hour before, and the 
senior Senator from Kentucky and I 
perhaps facetiously spoke of this whole 
matter as a demurrer. Since I was the 
one who very innocently asked the Sena- 
tor what I considered a very pertinent 
question as to the merits of the evidence 
he was offering, in order that I might 
attach whatever weight to it I might de- 
sire, sitting here as a judge, I should like 
to call attention to what happened. 

My question did not last over a minute 
or two, but at that point the senior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky rose to his feet and 
delivered a lengthy lecture, admonish- 
ing the Senate as to what its conduct 
should be, and what the attitude of in- 
dividual Senators should be in attaching 
weight to the evidence presented. The 
Senator from Illinois responded in suit- 
able terms. ; 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GerorcE], a member of the committee, 
then entered upon a lengthy defense of 
the committee, complimenting the com- 
mittee in terms of suitable laudation, 
which were appropriately acknowledged 
by the Senator from Illinois. The junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER] 
then entered upon a defense of the com- 
mittee, which was also suitably acknowl- 
edged by the Senator from Illinois. The 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown] 
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then rose and demanded that the matter 
proceed, and took up some time apologiz- 
ing for something he said a day or two 
ago, which apology was accepted by the 
Senator from Illinois. So that if the 
Senator was derailed from the line of 
his thought, I merely wish to say that I 
had nothing to do with it further than 
to ask a simple question as to the nature 
of the document from which he was 
reading, in order that I might attach to 
the document whatever weight I thought 
proper. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I want to 
thank the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] along with other Senators who 
have been so complimentary. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Missouri simply put the 
Senator from Illinois on the side-track. 
The Senator was not derailed. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri put him on the side- 
track. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I shall not 
yield further. I wish to proceed now 
with the testimony of Walter Burk, and 
place that in the record before we close 
the session today. The testimony is not 
very lengthy. 

Before I was derailed by the Senator 
from Missouri about al. hour or two ago. 
[Laughter.] I was reading from the rec- 
ords made by the investigators involving 
the testimony of the State’s attorney, 
Walter Burk, in connection with the bond 
proceedings in Williams County. I con- 
tinue to read: 

Answer. Before the date of the hearing an 
amended complaint was served on me which 
contained the allegations as to the bond 
issue, and also that I had commenced a 
certain garnishment action on behalf of the 
Williston Rural Credit Co. as plaintiff, and 
L. B. Dochtorman, and in which Williams 
County was named as garnisher. 

The complaint also charged that I, as 
State’s attorney, had failed to do my duty 
in failing to punish the proprietor of a cer- 
tain roadhouse located within Williams 
County. 


And this, Mr. President, was the com- 
plaint that was filed by certain citizens 
of that county and referred to the Gov- 
ernor of the State, who under the law 
had the right to pass upon a proposition 
of this kind, and either suspend or dis- 
miss him. 

I continue to read from Mr. Burk's 
testimony. 


Question. At whose instance was this com- 
plaint brought, if you know? 

Answer. I am informed, and I am positive, 
that the Governor of North Dakota, William 
Langer, Frank Vogel, manager of the Bank of 
North Dakota, and Oscar E. Erickson, com- 
missioner of insurance of North Dakota, were 
the ones who advised and secured the com- 
plaint of removal. 

Question. Do you know where the com- 
plaint was drawn? 

Answer. I was advised by one of the assist- 
ant attorneys general of North Dakota that 
the complaint was drawn in the office of the 
attorney general, 

Question. Was that Mr. Thompson? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Do you know his initials? 

Answer, T. A. 

Question. T. A. Thompson? 

Answer, Yes.. Both the original and the 
copy of the complaint haying been printed 
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on the—strike that—the complaint—both the 
original and the copy of the complaint were 
prepared on the legal stationery of the at- 
torney general. 

Question: Now, did some of the local people 
here sign the compiaint originally? 


Mr. President, the important thing 
about the matter, and I want the Sen- 
ate to understand it, is to show the con- 
nection of this person who got out this 
complaint against the commissioners and 
the State’s attorney. 


Answer The complaint was signed by local 
employees of the State highway department— 
just a minute, let me see (refers to papers) 
the complaint was signed by George McChes- 
ney, whom I had prosecuted and convicted 
on a criminal charge; Eugene Byrns; L. W. 
Johnson, a local employee of the State high- 
way department; Oscar Mobraten, an em- 
ployee of the State highway department; and 
Frank Byrnes. - 

Question. What was his position? 

Answer. My recollection is that he is re- 
lated to L. W. Johnson, an employee of the 
State highway department. 

Question. Now, then, do you know who 
secured those signatures on the complaint? 

Answer. Roy W. Frazier. 

Question. What was his position at that 
time? 

Answer. He was a traveling inspector for 
the State highway department, 

Question. Was Mr. Frazier a strong politi- 
cal ally of Mr. LANGER? 

Answer. I know that of my own personal 
knowledge that he was. 

Question. As a matter of fact, had he, in 
1936, or during the campaign of that year, 
been the campaign manager? 

Answer. I don’t believe he was State cam- 
paign manager, but at one time he was on 
the State central committee—strike that 
State central committee out—he was on the 
State committee of the Non-Partisan League, 
which had the management of the Langer 
campaign. 


Senators, listen to this: 


Question. Did you check the expense 
voucher of Mr. Frazier relative to the trip 
that he made out here to get the signatures 
on the complaint; and if so, what did you 
find? 

Answer. I personally, at Bismarck, checked 
the original voucher bearing Frazier’s original 
signature, and found that all of the trips 
which he had made to Williams County in 
connection with my removal proceedings, 
including the date that he secured the signa- 
tures upon the removal proceedings, were 
charged to the State highway department and 
paid out of the highway fund. 

Question. Now, then, when he got this 
complaint signed by the various complain- 
ants, was a copy served on you at that time? 

Answer. The—according to the informa- 
tion which I have, which I am certain is 
accurate—the complaint was taken back to 
Bismarck, the Governor signed it; then, 
later, Frazier returned to Williston with the 
complaint, delivered it to the sheriff's office, 
and it was served on me by J. D. Jeffrey, dep- 
uty sheriff. 


Mr. President, the point I am making 
in connection with this complaint is 
that here we have a case of at least three 
out of the five persons being on the 
State pay roll, the fourth one being a 
relative of one of those on the pay roll, 
and Senator Lancer was then Governor 
of North Dakota. The individual who 
obtained the signatures was also on the 
State highway department pay roll. He 
went out there and obtained the signa- 
tures on this petition to oust these com- 
missioners, and to oust the State’s at- 
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torney, in connection with this bond 
issue, and he charged the expenses of his 
trip to the taxpayers of North Dakota. 

I continue to read: 


Question. Then, subsequent to the hear- 
ing. I mean subsequent to the service of the 
complaint and prior to the hearing, were 
there some changes made in the complaint 
as served on them? 

Answer. I was informed by a resident of 
Williston that the complaint had been 
changed after it had been signed by the 
petitioners. 

Question. Did some of the petitioners ad- 
mit that on examination? 

Answer. The petitioners admitted that the 
complaint had been signed on two different 
times. 

All of the testimony relative to the altera- 
tion of the complaint is included in the 
transcript of the testimony. The first page 
of the transcript has been torn off, but the 
first page contained none of the testimony 
[indicating]. 

Question. This is the transcript, these yel- 
low sheets here? 


Mr. President, the point I want to 
make, without reading all this testimony 
into the Recorp, is that the State’s at- 
torney was suspended, and he had to 
carry his case to the courts, he had to 
take an appeal on the matter, which he 
had a right to do. He was suspended by 
the then Governor of North Dakota in 
connection with this bond issue, arid he 
had to take an appeal to the court, and 
upon that appeal the judge ordered him 
to be reinstated. Nothing ever came of 
the suspension of the commissioners. 
They were suspended. Governor LANGER 
went out of office. The commissioners 
were later reelected. 

Mr, President, I read from a certified 
copy of the order, being exhibit 2 of the 
records: 


The above-entitled matter having come on 
for hearing before me at court chambers in 
the courthouse in the city of Minot, Ward 
County, N. Dak., on the 23d day of June 1939 
pursuant to the stipulation of J. A. Coffey, 
special prosecutor, and Walter O. Burk, the 
above-named defendant; J. A. Coffey appear- 
ing for the prosecution and the defendant 
appearing in person as his own attorney and 
the court having heard the arguments and 
having examined the records and files in said 
action, including the transcript of the testi- 
mony and having duly considered the mat- 
ter: Now, therefore, it is hereby 

Ordered, That the order of WILLIAM LANGER, 
as Governor of the State of North Dakota, 
dated December 31, 1938, removing the de- 
fendant, Walter O. Burk, from the office of 
State's attorney of Williams County, N. Dak., 
be, and same is hereby, in all things vacated, 
reversed, annulled, and set aside; and it is 
further 

Ordered, That any and ali orders made by 
WILLIAM LANGER, as Governor of the State 
of North Dakota, suspending the defendant, 
Walter O. Burk, from the office of State's 
attorney of Williams County, N. Dak., be, and 
the same are hereby, in all things annulled, 
vacated, and set aside; and it is further 

Ordered, That the defendant, Walter O. 
Burk, be, and is hereby, reinstated to the 
Office of State’s attorney of Williams County, 
N. Dak., with all the rights, privileges, and 
emoluments, including the right to the salary 
of the office, with interest theretc pertaining 
as of the 29th day of March 1938, the date 
of the suspension of the defendant, Walter O. 
Burk, from the office of State’s attorney of 
Williams County, N. Dak., as fully as if said 
order of removal and order of suspension had 
never been made; and it is further 
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Ordered, That judgment be entered by the 
clerk of the district court of Logan County, 
N. Dak., in accordance with this order. 


While this gentleman was under sus- 
pension he was a candidate for reelec- 
tion, but was defeated at the polls by 129 
votes, and nothing ever happened, insofar 
as the suspension of the commissioners 
Was concerned, other than to remove 
them for the time being until they could 
be reelected. 

Mr. President, the very witnesses whose 
names were signed to the petition in- 
volved in this bond deal in North Dakota 
are significant to me, if this witness tells 
the truth—and he is under oath. While 
the affidavit is an ex parte affidavit—and 
Senators can take it for whatever it is 
worth—Senator Lancer had the right, 
through his attorney, to bring this gen- 
tleman in and cross-examine him if he 
wanted to do so before the full com- 
mittee. 

This is the situation. Simply because 
this fellow Mueller, who bought these 
bonds at three-quarters of 1 percent 
profit, was not in with Brunk and 
Brewer, they were going to show that he 
could not operate in North Dakota, and 
if Senators examine the records from 
that time on they will find that any bond 
issues that Mr. Mueller sold in North Da- 
kota went through Brunk and Brewer 
after this procedure in Williams County. 
To me that is a significant fact. 

Senators may think whatever they 
want to about it. They may draw what- 
ever conclusions they desire about this 
situation. Senators cannot tell me that 
the Governor of North Dakota did not 
know something about this $140,000 bond 
transaction made in that county, with 
Brunk and Brewer holding a complete 
monopoly upon the bond business there, 
especially in view of what the Governor 
did in suspending the State’s attorney 
because he gave wrong legal advice in 
connection with this bond issue. 

Mr. President, I should like, if I may, 
to discuss just one more point, and then 
I am going to ask the majority leader to 
suspend; if I may. 

Something has been said in connec- 
tion with this case about various bond 
salesmen buying bonds in North Dakota 
through 1937 and 1938 from these differ- 
ent counties, and I turn to page 93 of the 
committee print. On that page will be 
found a report by Clyde Duffey, special 
counsel for Governor Moses, made in 
connection with the attempt to ferret 
out this thing. On page 94 will be found 
a reference to Grant County. 

Grant County: Grant County issued 
$161,000 of 4-percent bonds, dated May 1, 
1937. The records of the county auditor show 
that these bonds were sold to Allison-Wil- 
liams Co. at a discount of $10,159. On June 
12, 1937, O. E. Erickson was authorized by 
the industrial commission to purchase 
$126,000 of these bonds from V. W. Brewer 
Co. at par, plus accrued interest, and this 
purchase was completed on June 21 through 
the Bank of North Dakota acting as collect- 
ing agent for V. W. Brewer Co. The bank 
purchased the other $35,000 of bonds from 
V. W. Brewer Co. at par and accrued interest 
on June 18, 1937. The bank had held 
$155,000 of certificates of indebtedness of 
this county which were paid through refi- 
nancing process, 
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Allison-Williams Co. purchased $161,- 
000 worth of bonds, but Erickson pur- 
chased $126,000 of them from Brewer. 
In other words, there was not a single 
bond issue in this whole transaction in 
which Brewer and Brunk were not inter- 
ested somewhere. I do not care in whose 
names the bonds were purchased in the 
beginning; Brewer and Brunk will be 
found making final disposition of the 
bonds. 

Reading further from the memoran- 
dum: 


Adams County: Adams County issued 
$66,000 of 4% -percent bonds, dated August 
15, 1937. These were sold to H. E. Mueller at 
par. On September 4, 1937, the Bank of 
North Dakota purchased these bonds from 
H. E. Mueller at 10344. Before making the 
sale to Mueller the county applied to the 
State land department and the Bank of 
North Dakota, but the application was re- 
jected by both. 


This was an issue of bonds with respect 
to which application was made to the 
State Bank of North Dakota to buy the 
bonds. The bank had the power to do so. 
The proceeding in Williams County was 
instituted by the petitioners, and the Gov- 
ernor of the State suspended certain per- 
sons because they did not ask the State 
bank to purchase the bonds in the begin- 
ning, or give the State bank the oppor- 
tunity to purchase them. In this in- 
stance, when the State bank was given 
the opportunity to buy the bonds, it said, 
“We do not want the bonds.” Mueller 
bought them, and in turn sold them to 
the State National Bank, as did Brewer 
and Brunk on many occasions. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the Senator 
recall what Mr. Stangler, the manager 
of the bank, said with reference to turn- 
ing down those issues? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; I recall what Mr. 
Stangler said in that connection. I shall 
be satisfied if every Member of the Senate 
will read Stangler’s entire testimony in 
connection with all these transactions. 
The important fact is that when Senator 
Lancer became Governor in 1937 Stang- 
ler was demoted as the head of the State 
institution, after having been with the 
institution for 6 or 7 years. Senator 
LanceEr’s friend Vogel was placed at the 
head of that institution. Regardless of 
what Stangler may have testified to, the 
individual who is at the head of the insti- 
tution has the responsibility for all these 
matters. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. “f Mr. Vogel was the 
man who was responsible, then does not 
the Senator think that in order to get the 
true story the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections should have called Mr. 
Vogel to testify? 

Mr. LUCAS. That was one of the 
things that the Senator could have done. 
It was within his power to do it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is true. 

Mr. LUCAS. Was not Vogel present 
at the hearing? 
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Mr. MURDOCK. I do not know; but 
if the Senator will allow me to take the 
time, I will say that in substance Mr. 
Stangler testified that the bank did not 
want any complete issue of bonds but 
wanted to purchase early maturities. He 
also said that the bank was loaded up 
with certificates of indebtedness, war- 
rants, and so forth, and that it ex- 
changed those evidences of indebtedness 
for short-term maturities, but that it 
could not load itself up with bonds run- 
ning over a long period of time. 

Mr. LUCAS. Not unless Brewer and 
Brunk sold them. If Brewer and Brunk 
came in with an issue, whether they were 
short-term or long-term bonds, they sold 
them. 

Mr. MURDOCK. To the Bank of 
North Dakota? 

Mr.LUCAS. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should like to have 
the Senator point out to me one scintilla 
of evidence offered by Mr. Stangler show- 
ing that that occurred. 

Mr. LUCAS. What is this all about? 
They made $300,000 in profits on bonds 
which they sold in North Dakota. 

Mr. MURDOCK. There is no ques- 
tion about that; but the question in my 
mind—and I think it is a fair question— 
is, What is the evidence on the part of 
the man from the Bank of North Dakota 
who handled the bonds? What does he 
say about it? If the Senator will read 
Stangler’s testimony again he will find 
that_ he said that the bank was not inter- 
ested in any complete issue, but was inter- 
ested in the shorter maturities. I think 
it is only fair to go to the record made 
by Mr. Stangler on that particular 
question. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is perfectly all right 
with me. The Senator can read Stang- 
ler’s entire testimony into the RECORD 
when he gets to it. I shall not do SO; 
but I am perfectly satisfied with Stang- 
ler’s testimony. I hope every member of 
the Senate will read it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Have I not quoted it 
with substantial accuracy? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know whether 
the Senator has or not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator is cer- 
tainly familiar with Stangler’s testimony. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I ask the Senator 
whether or not I have quoted it substan- 
tially correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. I cannot tell whether the 
Senator has or not. When the time 
comes want the Senator to read his en- 
tire testimony. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have been speaking 
in plain English. 

Mr. LUCAS. We gave Stangler an 
absolutely clean bill of health. He was 
an excellent witness. His deportment 
was fine. He was the type of man whom 
I should like to have running such an 
institution for me if I had one. But 
when Senator Lancer became Governor, 
Stangler was demoted. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the Senator 
know how Stangler first got into the 
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bank? Who brought him there in the 
first place? It was Governor LANGER. 

Mr. LUCAS. And Governor LANGER 
demoted him. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is true. 

Mr. LUCAS. When Governor LANGER 
became Governor in 1937 he demoted 
Stangler. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. And put in his place Mr. 
Vogel, who had been a small-town banker 
in Cold Harbor, N. Dak. The little bank 
with which he had been connected failed 
in the crash. Then he was brought in 
to run one of the greatest institutions in 
the Northwest, the State Bank of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. Under the law every cent 
of money that comes from counties and 
municipalities must go through the cage 
of that particular bank. It has charge 
of practically everything. Stangler was 
the man who saved the bank, as his testi- 
mony shows. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. It was Stangler who 
came to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, as his testimony shows, and 
obtained the money which saved the 
Bank of North Dakota from acrash. He 
was rewarded by being demoted; and a 
small-town banker, with very little bank- 
ing experience, was put in his place, 
Whatever Mr. Vogel’s banking experience 
had been, his bank fell by the wayside in 
the crash. However, for a number of 
years he had been the bosom political, 
financial, and social ally of the Governor 
of North Dakota. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If Senator Lancer, 
while Governor, mistreated Mr. Stangler, 
would it not have been natural for Mr. 
Stangler, if there had been anything bad 
about Governor LANGER’s connection with 
the bank, to have been the first one to 
bring it out in his testimony? The Sen- 
ator has made much of the fact that 
Governor Lancer demoted Stangler. If 
he did so unjustly, would not Stangler 
wish to retaliate, and would not we find 
the retaliation in his testimony? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator can draw 
his own conclusion along that line. I 
am only presenting the facts. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Would not that be 
natural? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know whether 
it would be natural or not. I do not 
know what the relationship between the 
two men was. We can never tell about 
those things. We cannot speculate and 
conjecture as to what some man might 
have done under certain circumstances. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is exactly my 
position in this case. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am only laying the cold 
facts before the Senate. I know that 
Mr. Stangler, who had been there all 
those years, was demoted. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is true. 

Mr. LUCAS. Stangler did not ask to 
be demoted. I know that a small-town 
banker, whose bank had gone down in 
the crash, was put in Mr. Stangler’s place 
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at the head of the State Bank of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. That fact ts rather sig- 
nificant to me, in view of the fact that 
Mr. Vogel was with Mr. Lancer in the 
early days in 1934 and 1935, during the 
various trials. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ques- 
tion? I shall not interrupt the Senator 
again. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think I shall decline to 
yield further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CLARK 
of Missouri in the chair). The Senator 
from Illinois declines to yield. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator wish to suspend at this 
point? 


Mr. LUCAS. I wish I might. 
POSTMASTER—ANNA SCHILD ELLIS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
is only one nomination on the executive 
calendar. That is the nomination of 
Anna Schild Ellis to be postmaster at 
Watts Bar Dam. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, as in executive session, that the 
nomination be confirmed and that the 
President be immediately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CLARK 
of Missouri in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, as in executive session, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President 
will be immediately notified. 

SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the resolution (S. Res. 220) declaring 
WILLIAM LANGER not entitled to be a 
United States Senator from the State of 
North Dakota. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire as to the possibility 
of entering into some agreement under 
which the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] may continue tomorrow, and the 
minority of the committee may proceed 
probably on Monday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
no information as to how much more 
time the Senator from Illinois wishes to 
occupy. 

Mr. MURDOCK. He has stated to me 
that he will occupy all of tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Illinois is now in the Chamber. 

The Senator from Utah has made the 
suggestion that the Senator from Illinois 
wishes to occupy the time of the Senate 
tomorrow, and suggests that we might 
have an understanding that on Monday 
the minority may proceed. I have told 
the Senator from Utah that I cannot 
make any agreement in that connection. 
I do not know how much longer the Sena- 
tor from Illinois may wish to proceed. 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator from Illi- 
nois can avoid a number of highly tech- 
nical and specialized arguments regard- 
ing what the committee should or should 


not have done a long time ago, I think 


it will be possible for me to conclude 
tomorrow, even including a discussion of 
the law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think we can 
make any iron-clad agreement regarding 
the matter. Of course, I think the Sena- 
tor from Illinois can control the time 
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consumed tomorrow by refusing to yield 
for all sorts of things. The Senator has 
been very generous in that regard. 

Mr. LUCAS. Tomorrow I shall try to 
finish my statement regarding the facts. 
If I may have 1 hour for discussion of 
the legal points on which I am prepared 
to speak, I can conclude by tomorrow 
afternoon; but if we have to go again 
into a long dissertation on what the com- 
mittee did do or did not do, of course, we 
may be here for a long time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, I have no 
control over that. 

Mr. LUCAS. Nor have I. 

Mr. BARKLEY. However, as I said to 
the Senator from Illinois, and as I tried 
to indicate today, I do not think the 
committee is required to apologize for its 
course in the matter. It did its duty as 
it saw it. I do not think the Senate 
regards the committee as having done 
otherwise; and I say to the Senator that 
if I were he I should not waste too 
much time in that connection. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me say that I am 
not at all worried about what the Senate 
thinks about the committee; because, as 
I have said many times, I want it under- 
stood that in what I have done, I have 
sought to do my duty under my oath. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam sure the Senate 
appreciates that. 

Mr. LUCAS. I want to be tolerant and 
fair with everyone, because I should not 
wish to do any injustice to Senator 
Lancer; neither do I want to do any in- 
justice to the integrity of the United 
States Senate. It seems to me that a 
great many questions have been asked on 
just one theory; those who have asked the 
questions have forgotten, apparently, 
that, after all, the integrity of the Senate 
is involved in this case just as much as 
is the integrity of the respondent. How- 
ever, very few arguments have been 
made about the integrity of the United 
States Senate, which has been in exist- 
ence for 150 years. 

If ever a time comes when the in- 
tegrity of the Senate falls, if ever a time 
comes when the people of the United 
States reach the conclusion that there is 
no integrity remaining in the Senate, 
then one of the great foundation stones 
of government will have been removed. 
That is what I am interested in avoid- 
ing. I am not interested in personalities. 

I have no personal feeling about the 
matter one way or the other. As I said 
in the beginning, I am interested in only 
that one thing: I want to see the Senate 
of the United States continue the same 
high degree of integrity and honor it has 
had in the past. I say with all due def- 
erence that when I read this record from 
beginning to end I cannot vote for Sen- 
ator Lancer, because I think that with 
this record the integrity of the Senaie 
will be impaired if he remained a Mem- 
ber. I say that coldly, bluntly, and hon- 
estly, without the slightest emotion one 
way or the other, without the slightest 
feeling toward Senator Lancer. I have 
had no trouble with the Senator, and 
will not have any, whether he retains his 
seat or not; but I have a duty to perform, 
as every other Senator has. I shall not 
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object to any other Senator’s decision on 
the matter. I have not been button- 
holing any Senators, trying to persuade 
them to do what I think should be done 
in this case. I have not done that, and 
would not do it. When my task in this 
connection is finished I shall simply bow 
gracefully out of the picture. Whatever 
the vote may be, it will be perfectly all 
right with the Senator from Illinois. I 
have simply done a duty, and a difficult 
one; but the Senate may have some trou- 
ble in persuading me to serve on such a 
committee again. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, of 
course the Senator from Illinois can con- 
trol the length of time required in this 
respect, just as any other Senator can. 
He can control the number of times he 
yields to other Senators; and if he wishes 
to conclude his discussion of the matter 
tomorrow, it is within his power to do so. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me say that I shall 
change my tactics, and shall no longer 
yield so liberally, because I desire to con- 
clude my discussion of the matter, and 
let some other Senator resume the case 
where I stop. If I make a number of 
mistakes, that will be to the advantage of 
the opposition; then the opposition can 
obtain the floor and attack my presen- 
tation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Illinois will yield, let me 
ask the Senator from Kentucky whether 
he intends that we shall adjourn over 
Saturday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to avoid a ses- 
sion on Saturday, and I do not think the 
Senate wishes to have a session on Sat- 
urday. It is not my purpose now to 
move for a session on Saturday. 

Mr. MURDOCK. May it be under- 
stood that the Senator from Illinois will 
occupy all the time tomorrow? A num- 
ber of other Senators have spoken to me 
regarding the order of procedure tomor- 
row, but I have not been able to tell them 
whether there would be time for them to 
speak. However, if it may be understood 
that the Senator from Illinois will oc- 
cupy all the time available tomorrow, we 
can agree that there will be nothing from 
the other side until Monday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ido not suppose that 
the Senator from Illinois would wish to 
be compelled to occupy all the time to- 
morrow, unless he should find it neces- 
sary to do so in order to conclude his re- 
marks. However, from what he has said, 
I gather that probably he will occupy 
most of the time tomorrow—in which 
event we shall go over until Monday. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Very well. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 13, 1942, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate March 12 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1942: 

POSTMASTER 
Anna Schild Ellis, Watts Bar Dam, Tenn, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Marcu 12, 1942 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O Thou who spared not Thy only Son 
but didst deliver Him up for us all, hear 
our prayer. In Him we have the nobil- 
ity of purpose, the power of self-denial, 
and the elevation of soul which are sub- 
lime proofs that He came from God, the 
Father. Grant that everything in our 
thoughts, our emotions, and in our con- 
duct may have their inspiration in Him. 
His was the most saintly life, the most 
sublime face which ever fronted danger 
and death for the oppressed. 

Thou who wast wounded for our 
transgressions and reviled not, may we 
learn from Thy meekness and gentle- 
ness and find peace for our souls, dis- 
turbed by avarice, pride, and passion. 
We pray that the spirit of the Master 
whose strength is for weakness, whose 
purity for sin, and whose goodness for 
need may be a voice reigning in all 
hearts. Oh help us to see Thy foot- 
prints and the path they trod, though 
steep and hard; it is Thy way, O Lord. 


Have pity, Lord, on hearts that lie 
Wrapped in a selfish sleep, at peace 
That will not wake at misery’s cry, 

That can be glad while others weep, 

That shut Thy holy light away 

And dream that their own light is day. 


In our dear Redeemer’s name, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Wooprurr of Michigan ad- 
dressed the House. His remarks appear 
in the Appendix.] 


ADDITIONAL ORDNANCE MANUFACTUR- 
ING AND PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (S. 2249) 
authorizing appropriations for the United 
States Navy, additional ordnance manu- 
facturing and production facilities, and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill (S. 2249), as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
authorized. to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, $100,000,000 for necessary tools, 
equipment, and facilities for the manufac- 
ture or production of ordnance material, 
munitions, and armor at either private or 
public plants, 

Src. 2. The authority herein granted shall 
include the authority to acquire lands at 
such locations as the Secretary of the Navy 
may deem best suited to the purpose, erect 
or extend buildings, acquire the necessary 
machinery and equipment, and in private 
establishments provide plant protection in- 
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stallations, and shall be in addition to all 
authority heretofore granted for these pur- 
poses. The Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
directed to report to Congress within 6 
months from the enactment of this act a 
statement of all lands acquired under this 
section showing the acreage, location, and 
the price of each such acquisition. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand this is just an expansion of 
a program already started. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentle- 
man is correct. This is to authorize an 
additional expenditure of $100,000,000 to 
provide certain ordnance facilities, and 
I may state that the Rules Committee 
has already granted a rule for the con- 
sideration of this bill and filed the rule 
yesterday. I am hoping we may get it 
through by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
Navy Department has endorsed the 
measure. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. This is a 
Senate bill unanimously passed by the 
Senate and unanimously reported by the 
House Naval Affairs Committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

House Resolution 447 was also laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a brief excerpt from a House 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, Brrrer asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record and to 
include therein a brief editorial from the 
Plainfield Courier-News, containing an 
amazing statement about cultural agri- 
culture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and to in- 
clude a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
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. to include an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor on the Alaska High- 
way. > 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a reso- 
lution passed by post No. 16, American 
Legion, of Stockton, Calif. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. O’Connor addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include the Broth- 
erhood Week Script No. 3. I have been 
informed by the Public Printer that this 
would exceed the amount and would cost 
$105. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recor notwithstanding. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks n the Rxconp and in- 
clude a radio address delivered by me 
last night. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BJREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker last week 
the House concurred in an amendment 
to strike $1,000,000 from the funds of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Here 
is one evidence of some of the work 
which that Bureau does. It is a book of 
134 pages, printed on very fine gloss pa- 
per, and it purports to be a pictorial 
study of a village in New Mexico. They 
say that it is 1 of 6 such studies and 
that it will be a companion volume to 
certain research studies, making a total 
of 12. This can be purchased for 45 
cents. It is a beautiful camera study of 
Cerrito, N. Mex. That is part of the 
work of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
communication from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the legislative business today, 
and any other special orders, I be per- 
mitted to address the House for 5 min- 
utes, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


REPEAL OF PENSIONS FOR CERTAIN 
APPOINTIVE OFFICERS, ETC, 


Mr, SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
call the attention of the House to H. R. 
6690 which I have introduced. This bill 
provides for the repeal of pensions for 
some 250,000 appointive officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government 
through the recently enacted Ramspeck 
Act. 

Keep in mind these 250,000 persons 
referred to have nothing to do with Civil 
Service or the merit. system. They are 
purely political appointments. 

These 250,000 receive salaries up to 
$10,000, possibly $18,000, a year and the 
pensions provided for them run up to 
$5,000 per year. The cost to the Gov- 
ernment for these pensions is more than 
$44,000,000 annually. 

The mere repeal of Congressmen’s 
pensions was not enough. This Congress 
will not have done its duty unless it re- 
peals these other pensions. 

Every Member of Congress will have an 
opportunity to go on record as to how 
he stands on this matter as I intend to 
place a discharge petition on the desk 
unless the Civil Service Committee re- 
ports my bill out. 

I am glad to inform the House that I 
am receiving some splendid support for 
my measure. Certain persons in at least 
one important Government agency, 
namely the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission, have informed me that they are 
back of my bill 100 percent. That is 
patriotism for you. They are men who 


-want to win this war and who show by 


their actions they want to win it. 

Now let us see some of the other Gov- 
ernment agencies demonstrate their 
patriotism. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include an article from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of Sunday, March 1, 1942. 

The Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. GEHR- 
MANN was granted permission to extend 
his own remarks in the Appendix.) 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on Monday next, 
after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s table and any other special 
orders, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present, 
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Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move a call of the House, 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 39 
Arnold Gavagan Merritt 
Bates, Mass, Heffernan Mitchell 
Bender Howell Myers, Pa, 
Bishop Izac Norton 
ton Jarman O Day 

Bradley, Pa Jarrett 

rooks Jenks, N. H Ramsay 
Buck Jensen Reed, III. 
Buckley, N. T. Johnson, Sasscer 
Byron Lyndon B Scanlon 
Camp Kennedy, Schaefer, III. 
Cannon, Fla Serugham 
Casey. K edy, Shannon 
Chapman Michael J. Sheridan 
Cole, Md, Kilburn Smith, Pa, 
Creal Kirwan Stratton 
Curtis Kleberg Sweeney 
Douglas Kramer Tolan 
Drewry McCormack Vreeland 
Eberharter McKeough Walter 
Englebright Maas West 
Fitzgerald Magnuson Williams 

Mason Worley 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
sixty-five Members have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

On motion by Mr. Wooprum of Virginia, 
further proceedings, under the call, were 
dispensed with. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1943 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H R. 6709), making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6709, with 
Mr. Ramspeck in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr, Chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, the majority 
leader, Mr. McCormack, is unavoidably 
absent on very important official busi- 
ness. He has asked me to stand by in his 
absence, 

I have just been talking with the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] and 
the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] about the bill that is presently be- 
fore the committee. It is very earnestly 
hoped that it will be the pleasure and 
disposition of the committee to expedite 
consideration of this bill so that we may 
finish it today, even if it is necessary to 
sit a little late. I say that for this rea- 
son: We have laid out a very full pro- 
gram for the next couple of weeks. If 
this bill is finished today it is hoped to 
bring up the Rogers bill tomorrow, cre- 
ating the Woman’s Auxiliary Corps of 
the Army, and dispose of that. If that 
can be done, it probably will not be nec- 
essary to have a session on Saturday. 

We have a very full 2 weeks following 
that, but if the schedule laid out can be 
carried out as planned, and unless some- 
thing intervenes, it is hoped that it may 
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be possible to have perhaps 2 weeks’ re- 
cess. Of course, that is entirely contin- 
gent upon two things: First, that we 
clear the calendar of all these important 
things; and, second, that something else 
does not intervene in the meantime. 

I suggest that to show you that it is 
very important, if we can do it, to get 
through with this bill today. There are 
several controversial things in the bill 
over which we might argue for several 
days if we were of a mind to do so, but 
there have been a number of days’ dis- 
cussion on the bill already. Every phase 
of it has been discussed over and again 
many times, and it is the hope of the 
leadership, and concurred in by those 
gentlemen in charge of the bill, that we 
might proceed expeditiously today to 
consider carefully everything that is 
offered, but to use no more time than is 
necessary. 

Mr. TARVER. I am certainly very 
much in accord with the statement made 
by the gentleman from Virginia as to the 
desirability of our passing this bill today. 
I certainly think and believe that the 
Committee will be cooperative in short- 
ening debate as much as may be practi- 
cable and endeavor to get through with 
it at a reasonable hour this evening. I 
shall not move to close debate at any 
time unless I believe an adequate oppor- 
unity for the discussion of the subject 
matter has been had. I do not, of course, 
expect the Committee will at all times 
agree with me. 

With reference to the paragraph which 
has just been read, so far as I can ascer- 
tain only pro forma amendments will be 
offered. I have not heard of any amend- 
ment to be offered affecting the merits 
of the paragraph. I hope that as far as 
possible debate will be confined to the 
subject matter of the paragraph. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have an amendment, 

Mr. TARVER. Affecting the merits of 
the paragraph? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I believe 
80. 

Mr. TARVER. Very well. 

I want to say before I finish, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. LAMBERTSON] ranking Member on 
the Republican side, is cooperating in all 
of the efforts made to expedite consider- 
ation of the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee if he intends to follow a uniform 
policy of objecting to all requests for ex- 
tensions of time beyond the 5 minutes 
allowed under the 5-minute rule? 

Mr. TARVER. I would not feel justi- 
fied in doing that. If a Member is dis- 
cussing an amendment of importance 
and asks an additional opportunity to 
express his views I would not feel war- 
ranted in objecting; but, as I said before, 
I shall insist that the discussion be con- 
fined to the subject matter of the amend- 
ment or the paragraph. In other words, 
I hope by making points of order to con- 
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fine discussion to the bill and to the 
amendment. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Voonms of 
California: Page 79, line 11, after the period, 
add the following paragraph: 

“To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
further carry out the provisions of section 32, 
as amended, of the act entitled ‘An act to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and 
for other purposes,’ approved August 24, 1935, 
and subject to all provisions of law relating 
to the expenditure of funds appropriated by 
such section, $40,000,000. Such sum shall be 
immediately available and shall be in addi- 
tion to, and not in substitution for, other 
appropriations made by such section or for 
the purpose of such section.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
California on the ground that there is 
no authority of law for making an appro- 
priation in addition to the permanent 
appropriation made by section 32 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. There is 
no legislative basis for the amendment 
which the gentleman offers. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will the 
gentleman withhold his point of order, or 
will he not object if I move to strike out 
the last word at this point? 

Mr. TARVER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from California that while I 
would ordinarily have no objection to his 
talking concerning an amendment which 
could not be considered by the House, 
yet, in view of what has just been said 
before he took the floor with reference 
to expediting action on this bill, I shall 
be obliged to insist on the point of order. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I would 
remind the gentleman that this is the 
first time I have asked for the floor on 
this bill, 

Mr. TARVER. I appreciate that fact. 
The gentleman can get the floor with 
reference to some other matter where his 
remarks would be pertinent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from California wish to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. No, Mr. 
Chairman; I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the reason for offering this 
amendment which has just been ruled 
out I can explain in 5 minutes. I am 
seeking here to 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
compelled to make a point of order 
against the gentleman’s discussing the 
subject matter of an amendment which 
has just been ruled out of order. I would 
be glad, as far as I am concerned person- 
ally, to let the gentleman proceed for 5 
minutes; but if I am to be consistent in 
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my efforts to confine discussion to the 
bill, I must now object to the gentleman’s 
discussing an amendment which has been 
ruled out of order. I must insist that the 
gentleman’s remarks be addressed to the 
matter pending. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am discussing the paragraph 
under consideration, to which I sought 
to offer an amendment, e 

Mr. TARVER. I addressed my re- 
marks to the Chair, and, of course, will 
be subject to whatever ruling the Chair 
makes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am discussing section 32, the 
whole purpose of which has been through 
the years to bring together the products 
of our farmers and the people of our 
country who have had need of food. 
Particularly I want to talk about the 
school-lunch program. 

My amendment was designed to make 
it possible to make this program at least 
meet the most serious undernourishment 
among the school children of America. 

We are pursuing a policy of attempt- 
ing to maintain farm prices at a parity 
level. But at the same time it is obvi- 
ously true that certain sections of our 
population are not having the benefit of 
an increased income which other sections 
are getting and that, therefore, the abil- 
ity of those groups of people to buy the 
food they need has been and is being 
sharply reduced. We are at the same 
time, and have already, provided $1,800,- 
000,000 for the purpose of lend-lease 
shipments of food to the people of other 
countries. This, I believe, was right. But 
can we at the same time fail to see that 
there is a basically adequate diet for the 
children of our own land? We are con- 
ducting a food-for-freedom program, in 
which we are asking our farmers to step 
up their production to the maximum 
amount they can produce. Inevitably 
there will be cases where some things are 
produced in greater quantity than can be 
moved across the sea or purchased in the 
ordinary manner here at home. There 
will then be problems in connection with 
the prices of certain commodities under 
those circumstances. And there should 
be a means of seeing that that food is 
moved to the places and the people where 
it is needed if we are to successfully com- 
bat undernourishment and disease and 
raise a strong, stalwart generation of 
American citizens. It would be different 
if this were beyond our power, but it is 
not. It would cost us only about $60,- 
000,000 to reach every undernourished 
child in America this year with a lunch 
every school day. 

Most careful studies show that there 
are 9,000,000 undernourished children in 
America today. 

GENERAL HERSHEY’S STATEMENT 

General Hershey, Director of Selective 
Service, made the statement that 15 per- 
cent of all the men drafted for the Army 
had to be rejected because of malnutri- 
tion. Here is the statement he made at 
the National Nutrition Conference on 
May 27, 1941: 
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It has been estimated that perhaps one- 
third of the men rejected (for physical unfit- 
ness) was due either directly or indirectly 
to nutritional deficiencies. In terms of men 
the Army today has been deprived of 150,000 
men who should be able to do duty as sol- 
diers. This is 15 percent of the total number 
which have been physically examined by the 
Selective Service System. 

It is perhaps of little use to speculate on 
what should have been done by our schools, 
by parents, by health bodies, or by the Gov- 
ernment. * * * It is a condition we 
should as dangerous and which 
we should take immediate, positive, and vig- 
orous measures to correct. 


I heard the Surgeon General of the 
United States only the other night state 
that this school-lunch program has been 
the most basically helpful step in im- 
proving the health of the American peo- 
ple that has been taken by our Nation. 

I know there are a lot of things we 
cannot do during this war. I know there 
are many things we must and should go 
without. I know that many expenditures 
of government will have to be cut down, 
but I submit there is one basic policy 
we ought to pursue, and that is the pol- 
icy of seeing to it that there shall be no 
malnutrition in our country at the pres- 
ent time, at least among the children. 
We could go a long way toward doing 
that even with this small amount that I 
attempted to offer in this amendment. 
If there is one thing most necessary to 
the strength of our Nation, most helpful 
in preventing tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases, it is a good diet for our children. 

This program has been substantially 
cut by the committee to about $92,000,000 
less than we had last year. I hope some 
way may be found so that that amount 
can be restored before this bill is finally 
enacted. I agree thoroughly that we 
should help feed the people of England, 
who have suffered so much, but while we 
do that I think we must establish here a 
principle and policy of saying that there 
shall be no undernourishment of the 
children of America. 

It would cost only $20,000,000 to pro- 
vide funds necessary to enable every one 
of these undernourished children to buy 
milk at 1 cent per half pint each day. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect when he says this bill has been re- 
duced, but he must realize the committee 
has no authority to place money in the 
bill not authorized by law. 

A PRINCIPLE FOR AMERICA 


- Mr. VOORHIS of California. I should 
have stated that the net effect of what 
has happened in connection with this bill 
and the amount appropriated last year 
would be to give this program $92,000,000 
less than it had last year, which is per- 
haps a more accurate statement. The 
thing that will happen, of course, will be 
this: It will be the children of the poorer 
school districts that will have to go with- 
out these school lunches, not the well-to- 
do sections. For there can be no school- 
lunch program without local sponsor- 
ship. There have been about 80,000 
schools participating in this program 
during the past year. Next year there 
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can be only about 40,000. The ones that 
will be left out, unless Congress corrects 
the matter, will be the very ones where 
the children need it most, 

“No undernourished child in America.” 
Here is a principle that the House ought 
to be thinking about, even if the amend- 
ment be subject to a point of order. 


A GRASS-ROOTS BUSINESS 


There is no extension of Federal bu- 
reaucracy, no Federal control, about this 
program. Briefly, the school-lunch pro- 
gram works this way: Commodities pur- 
chased by the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration are allocated to State depart- 
ments of welfare, who in turn allocate 
them to schools which certify that they 
have undernourished children in attend- 
ance. Whatever commodities are avail- 
able are allotted to schools on the basis 
of the number of undernourished chil- 
dren, and these children are given free 
lunches. At the same time, every effort 
is made to have all children in the school 
served the same food, so that there is no 
discrimination whatever between the 
paying and nonpaying children. Local 
sponsors of the program, who may be 
boards of education, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, or other public-spirited civic 
groups, furnish labor, equipment, and 
foods to supplement those furnished by 
the Surplus Marketing Administration. 
The children do not need to even know, 
and in many cases, I expect, do not know 
that the Federal Government is giving 
them anything There is just a lunch, 
that is all, where there did not use to be 
any. No group of children is set apart 
from the rest. They all sit down to- 
gether. Their parents who can afford it 
pay all or part of the cost. But all have 
the same meal, just as they have the 
same schooling. 

Administration of the program is left 
entirely to the local sponsor. The Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration and 
State departments of welfare exercise 
only nominal supervision over the pro- 
gram to make sure that the food is prop- 
erly utilized. 

The Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion, I am told, is now besieged by anx- 
ious teachers, parents, and social workers 
who fear that under the emergency pro- 
gram Federal aid for school lunches will 
be curtailed or cut off completely. The 
tone of the letters leaves no doubt that 
lunch programs will have to be com- 
pletely abandoned in many areas if this 
aid is denied. 

Of course, the poorest communities, 
which are least able to do anything for 
themselves, will be the hardest hit. 

I do not want to see this work cur- 
tailed; rather, I think because of our 
country facing what it does we must 
expand it to the point that there is not 
one hungry child in the land. One of the 
four freedoms for which we are fight- 
ing is freedom from want is it not? 

We can establish freedom from want 
here in our own country for our children 
now. If we do, the dynamic effect of our 
action will, I can assure you, reach 
around the world. 

Here is a letter written by a Missouri 
school teacher which everyone ought to 
read; 
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JANUARY 1941. 
We feel that the hot-lunch program is 
one of the best things the State of Missouri 
has done for the children in many years. I 
find that my school children have gained 
from 3 to 10 pounds of flesh since we started 
about the Ist of September. This is my 
second year to sponsor the hot-lunch pro- 
gram and I find that it also helps attend- 
ance. Wish to say that our program is work- 
ing perfectly and we are very grateful to 

the State of Missouri for it. 
PEARL BEAL, 
Teacher, Middle Smith School, 
District 104, Stoddard County, Mo. 


Will Miss Beal’s school be one of those 
left out next year? Notice she does not 
mention the Federal Government or 
the Department of Agriculture at all. 
She thanks the State of Missouri. I am 
glad she does. 


WHAT OUR FARMERS HAVE A RIGHT TO EXPECT 


Our farmers who are now engaged in 
this food-for-freedom program have a 
right to expect that we will not go back 
on our moral obligation to see that their 
prices do not collapse. And our people 
who face a rising living cost without any 
rise in income have a right to expect us 
to deal justly with them. So I plead for 
this policy of mine in order that we may 
do two things: 

First. Provide adequate funds to make 
the price support effective. 

Second. Provide for offsetting the dis- 
advantages of the policy to groups caught 
by it—the low-income groups whose in- 
comes are not improved by war. 

Let us contrast our policy with that 
on the British Isles and in Canada. 
There the prices of foods are held down, 
in many cases frozen. Thus the low- 
income groups are not further disad- 
vantaged. In the case of the British, 
meantime, subsidized consumption has 
been greatly expanded, especially in the 
case of children, made possible largely 
by our American lend-lease food. But 
the farmer’s problem is recognized, too— 
a system of bonuses is provided to induce 
him to increase production, offsetting his 
higher costs and making it possible to 
utilize marginal areas. This provides a 
heavy burden on the Treasury—but it is 
a complete policy, a fair policy, both to 
farmers and disadvantaged consumers. 

Meantime we in this country look a 
little foolish, it seems to me, helping— 
and justifiably—support school lunches 
and free school milk in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales—and soon in Russia— 
without positively assuring ourselves of 
such a program at home. 

The production increase on farms is 
going upward. Ships to move it to the 
British and Russians are short. We may 
be caught through the price-supporting 
program with large quantities bought 
with lend-lease funds which we cannot 
move, or, if ships are available, beyond 
what may be needed in some cases. We 
do not want to be caught, I am sure, with 
our warehouses jammed while kids and 
others are not properly fed because we 
do not have enough section 32 funds to 
move the charge from lend-lease account 
to section 32 account, from our lend- 
lease warehouses to the mouths of our 
own people who have need of it. 

So, joined together, reasons for ex- 
panding the school lunch and school 
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milk program have their origin in (a) 
expanding farm production, (b) offset- 
ting in part the disadvantage of our pres- 
ent incomplete policy, (e) the nutritional 
Shortages of a third of our school popu- 
lation, (d) keeping our policy of feeding, 
as executed abroad under lend-lease, 
consistent in regard to our own food 


needy. 
WHAT ENGLAND IS DOING 


I would like to call to your attention 
the tremendous effort England is putting 
into her school-lunch program. Eng- 
land, of course, has long since passed 
through the period we are now in and 
has already reached the inescapable con- 
clusion that nothing is more vital to the 
defense effort than an adequately fed 
civil population. I understand the Cen- 
tral Government of England is now sub- 
sidizing milk for school children up to 
100 percent, and school lunches up to 95 
percent of the total cost, and the an- 
nounced policy of the Ministry of Food 
is to expand school lunches until all the 
5,000,000 elementary and secondary 
school children in the country are in- 
cluded. In addition, school canteens are 
given larger allowances of the protective 
foods than are ordinary restaurants and 
cafes. If England, with her shortage of 
food, can do this, should we, with our 
tremendous stocks of food, consider re- 
ducing the little help we are now giving 
this important work? 

OUR BASIC STRENGTH IS THE HEALTH OF OUR 
CHILDREN 

My amendment could do this: It could 
provide that the school-lunch program 
reach every one of the 9,000,000 under- 
nourished children in America today. 

Half the amount I have proposed 
would finance for 9,000,000 children a 
l-cent milk program—so there could be 
one-half pint of milk, at a cost to them 
of 1 cent, for every undernourished child. 

If this is not part of America’s war 
effort, I do not know what is. If it is 
not fundamental to national strength, I 
do not know what is. 

This is no social reform or experiment. 

This is only a matter of the most fun- 
damental of all measures to strengthen 
the fiber of our Nation, to protect our 
health, to do the one thing which more 
than all else and in place of many other 
things we cannot do now, will prove al- 
most all by itself our sincerity when 
we say America’s cause is the cause of 
the comimon people everywhere. 

I am after a principle here. 
that. 

It is the principle of no undernourish- 
ment among America’s children. 

It can be realized. 

And it never will cost so very much. 

As we restrict the use of the things 
we should restrict and need to restrict, 
as we curtail other things that we can 
do without, as we learn to do without 
automobiles, to use less sugar, to pay 
higher taxes, let us establish this basic 
equality among America’s school chil- 
dren—an equal right to a balanced meal 
once a day. 

These children are the ones that will 
inherit the world that we are making 
now. They will come of age in a period 
when the whole world has been wracked 
by war and maybe by pestilence. Let us 
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give them a good start—a fair and equal 
start. 


This is a great thing we can do—a truly 
great thing. And a very simple and 
understandable one. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
carry into effect the provisions, other than 
those specifically relating to the Philippine 
Islands, of the Sugar Act of 1937, approved 
September 1, 1937, as amended (7 U. S. C. 
1100-1183), including. the employment of 
persons and means, in the District of Co- 
lumbia and elsewhere, as authorized by said 
act, $47,462,910, to remain available until 
June 30, 1944 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HENDRICKS: 
Page 79, beginning with line 13, strike out 
everything in the paragraph down through 
line 19 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a very important section that we are 
about to discuss; and, while I shall not 
decline to yield, I hope the membership 
will not interrupt me until I have fin- 
ished my statement. 

The amendment that I have offered 
may indicate that I disapprove this sec- 
tion being in the bill, but this is not true. 
I take the same position that the com- 
mittee took—that is, that the House 
should review the problem—and I want 
to read the statement of the committee 
in the report on this section, as follows: 

The committee has approved the Budget 
estimate of $47,962,910 for the administration 
of the Sugar Act of 1937. The hearings dis- 
closed there is in prospect a very pronounced 
shortage of sugar and that acreage and 
quota restrictions have been removed. The 
committee can see no sound reason for the 
continuance of this program of benefit pay- 
ments to growers who are free to produce 
without restriction for a market in which 
the demand is certain to be substantially in 
excess of the supply for some time to come 
and would have stricken the item from the 
bill except for the recent action of Congress 
extending the act. The committee believes 
the legislation should be suspended under 
present conditions. Under these conditions, 
price-fixing legislation recently enacted may 
be so administered as to assure fair prices 
for sugar producers. 


I cannot imagine, Mr. Chairman, much 
enthusiasm on the part of the committee 
to keep this section in the bill. 

Let me show you just briefly the pic- 
ture. You will find on page 161 of the 
hearings that Dr. Bernhardt testified that 
last year continental United States con- 
sumed about 8,000,000 tons of sugar. You 
will find on the same page that he testi- 
fied that the estimated production of the 
Virgin Islands, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Ha- 
waii, and the continental United States 
for 1942 will be just a little more than 
8,000,000 tons; in fact, about equal to 
what we used last year, and we have to 
provide our Allies with as much sugar 
as possible. 

I do not think this item should be re- 
tained in the bill. I anticipated certain 
arguments that will be used against an 
attempt to strike it out, and I called up 
the Sugar Section of the Price Control 
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Administration and asked them what 
effect this amendment would have on the 
sugar situation. They told me it would 
tend to make prices rise and that per- 
haps Cuba would get some more benefits. 

Let me read to you a part of section 
2 (e) of the Price Control Act: 

Whenever the Administrator determines 
that the maximum necessary production of 
any commodity is not being obtained or may 
not be obtained during the ensuing year 
* * be may make subsidy payments to 
domestic producers of such commodity in 
such amounts and in such manner and upon 
certain terms and conditions as he determines 
to be necessary to obtain the maximum nec- 
essary production. 


I called this to the attention of Mr. 
Davis and Mr. Westering, of the Sugar 
Section, and they frankly admitted that 
under certain circumstances the price 
could now rise above what it is. When 
I mentioned this section to them, and 
said that they had authority to prevent 
this, they admitted that they did have 
authority to make subsidy payments, but 
Said that this would require an appro- 
priation, If it requires an appropriation 
later for subsidies, I shall not object to 
that, but I think that we are putting our- 
selves in a very peculiar situation here 
in projecting a $48,000,000 item into the 
next fiscal year to pay benefits to the 
sugar growers. 

Mr. Chairman, this seems a little para- 
doxical to me. Some time ago we had 
an overproduction of sugar and prices 
were down. This House passed the 
Sugar Act—I did not vote for it but the 
House passed it—for the purpose of keep- 
ing prices up and for the purpose of cur- 
tailing production. Now we find our- 
Selves faced with a shortage of sugar and 
we are trying to increase production. I 
am told that we are going to use the same 
act and this same appropriation to in- 
crease production and at the same time 
keep prices down. 

I think it is going to be very difficult 
for Members of this Congress to explain 
to the people of this Nation, to our con- 
stituents, when they begin to get their 
sugar-rationing cards for a half-pound or 
a pound of sugar a week, or maybe less— 
we do not know how much—and when 
they know that every one of the Allied 
nations are going to need all the sugar 
we can send to them, that our supply 
will be cut off, and perhaps we shall not 
have enough bottoms to ship th- sugar 
here from Cuba, why we should project a 
$48,000,000 benefit payment into the next 
year when not a cent of it has been con- 
tracted for and when we are trying to 
get increased production. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this section 
should be stricken out, and save the tax- 
payers $48,000,000. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Chairman, I thought the chair- 
man of the committee was going to limit 
the debate to 5 minutes on all amend- 
ments. 

Mr. TARVER. I indicated in my state- 
ment that where important subject mat- 
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ters were being discussed and Members 
had not had an adequate opportunity to 
express themselves, I would not object 
to a reasonable extension. 

Mr. RICH. Certainly I would not ob- 
ject to the gentleman’s request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion, this is the most misunderstood 
item in the Agriculture Department ap- 
propriation bill. Not an ounce of sugar 
is raised in my congressional district, so 
I am speaking solely for the consumers 
of sugar and for the military protection 
of our country. 

Last year we used in excess of 8,000,000 
tons of sugar. The estimated normal 
consumption for this year is 6,800,000 
tons. In addition, the estimated alco- 
holic need for explosives is for 1,300,000 
tons. This makes our requirements a 
total of 8,100,000 tons of sugar. 

The estimated available supply of su- 
gar, counting an increase in the Cuban 
sugar crop of 1,000,000 tons and an esti- 
mated increase of 600,000 tons in the 
United States, approximates 7,100,000 
tons. Thus, there is a difference between 
the consumption and alcohol-for-explo- 
Sives estimates and the production esti- 
mate of 1,000,000 tons—a shortage of 
that amount. 

Under the sugar and the price-fixing 
acts, the nrice of raw sugar has been 
fixed by the Price Administrator at $3.74 
per 100 pounds, and the price of refined 
sugar at $5.45 per 100 pounds. The 
Cuban producer receives $2.65, and with 
the tariff at 75 cents, and transportation 
of 34 cents the cost of Cuban sugar be- 
comes the domestic cost. The difference 
between the refined price and the raw 
price is made up of a Federal] tax of 50 
cents per 100 pounds and refiners’ 
charges of $1.20. Permit me to remind 
the membership of the House that this 
tax imposed by the Sugar Act will yield 
about $80,000,000 to the Treasury. 

The Cuban sugar producers are paid 
$2.65 under a contract that was made 
with them by the head of the Defense 
Supplies Corporation when the entire 
Cuban sugar crop was purchased. How- 
ever, there is a clause in this contract 
that if the domestic price of sugar rises 
that contract is amended so that the Cu- 
ban sugar producers will receive the same 
price per 100 pounds as is paid producers 
in the United States. 

That is the situation we find confront- 
ing us. Under the Sugar Act and the 
item of appropriation under considera- 
tion the American producer gets 80 cents 
per 100 pounds in addition to the $2.65 
plus the tariff readjustment. In other 
words the 80 cents per 100 pounds is a 
part of the price the American farmer 
receives for his sugar and is so considered 
by the Price Administrator in fixing the 
price of sugar at 110 percent of parity. 
If this section is stricken out of this bill 
and the Price Administrator has to raise 
the price of sugar in this country to make 
up the loss of these producer payments 
so as to encourage domestic production, 
then the sugar producers in Cuba receive 
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the price as fixed by the Price Admin- 
istrator. 

It is estimated Cuba will produce 3,000,- 
000 tons of sugar. Even though the price 
should not go up more than the 80 cents 
per hundred pounds, this would amount 
to $48,000,000, a straignt-out gratuity 
to Cuban producers. Eighty cents per 
hundred pounds is the least it would be 
raised. Everybody knows that the price 
would be raised much more than that 
amount. It has been estimated at least 
double that amount, which would mean 
$96,000,000 that we would vote as a gift 
to the producers of sugar in Cuba, The 
increased price sugar ccnsumers would 
have to pay would not go to the pro- 
ducers; only a small part of it will ever 
reach them. Certainly they should re- 
ceive a reasonable price—a living—if they 
plant sugar beets or cane rather than 
crops they have cultivated in the past. 
The hazards are too great, and they 
should not be expected to work at a loss. 
Furthermore, contracts have been made 
with producers providing consumer pay- 
ments in pursuance of the provisions of 
the Sugar Act, and Congress should not 
attempt to abrogate these contracts. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Just let me finish and 
then I will yield. 

It has been intimated on the floor of 
the House that some of our sugar pro- 
ducers will receive unusual benefits under 
this item. The largest sugar producer in 
this country produces about 100,000 tons 
of sugar. This producer does not receive 
80 cents per hundred pounds but a lesser 
amount as the consumer payments go 
down with increased production, and in 
this instance it is 37 cents or even less. 
That concern would receive, under the 
allotments in this section, approximately 
$700,000. But if the price of sugar goes 
up 2 cents a pound, which will certainly 
be the case, that concern will not lose 
but wil receive at least three times the 
amount that is paid them now. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? i 

Mr. COLLINS. Excuse me just one 
second, and then I will yield. 

The saving of $47,000,000 in this bill 
will be trifling compared to the increased 
costs to American sugar consumers. 
They will be taxed, through increased 
prices of sugar, not $47,000,000 but three 
or perhaps four times that amount. 

I appeal to you not to pursue a short- 
sighted policy under the guise of saving 
money, especially since we know that the 
results of our acts will be the placing of 
burdens of at least $200,000,000 upon the 
people—the sugar-consuming public of 
the United States. 

Farmers will produce all of the sugar 
needed for human consumption and for 
alcoholic needs for explosives if we will 
treat them fairly. Certainly this should 
be our policy if by so doing we save 
money to taxpayers and the Public 
Treasury. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH rose. 

Mr. TARVER, Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to see if we can arrive at some basis as 
to limiting the time. I understood it 
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would be satisfactory to the minority side 
to close debate on this item at 1:45. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man—— 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman has not 
submitted any request yet. 

Mr. RICH. I want to know how much 
time we are going to have on this. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I think if we get 
through this in 35 minutes we will be 
doing very well. 

Mr. TARVER. That is substantially 
the request I propose to offer. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close at 2 o’clock. We have 
already had 15 minutes of debate. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve the right to object, 
and I do so for the purpose of suggesting 
to the Chairman that there probably has 
been no item in this bill of greater inter- 
est to the Members of this House and the 
consuming public of the country than 
the amendment which is now before us. 
I hope the gentleman will not insist upon 
asking anything of the Committee that 
will limit the debate unduly. 

Mr. TARVER. Of course, I am merely 
undertaking to serve the Committee, but 
from expressions I have had on both sides 
of the aisle I feel they think an additional 
£0 minutes for the discussion of this 
matter will be sufficient. 

I move, Mr. Chairman, that all debate 
on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close at 2 o'clock. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Tarver) there 
were—ayes 61, noes 44. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Tarver and Mr. 
Boccs. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 63, 
noes 55. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rich! is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SANDERS. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania yield for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. RICH. How much time am I to 
have, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, if there 
ever was a cockeyed section in any bill 
or measure coming before the Congress, 
this is it. Just think of last year and 
for several years past paying the sugar 
farmers of this country if they did not 
raise sugar, both cane sugar and beet 
sugar—and you paid them millions of 
dollars—you now turn a somersault and 
under this crazy Department of Agri- 
culture appropriation bill you pay the 
farmers for raising sugar. Where are 
you going? Does that make sense? To 
me it is just silly; it does not make sense. 
You say it makes money for the Gov- 
ernment because you take more in than 
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you pay out. Who pays it in? All the 
sugar eaters, everybody, the taxpayers. 
Who gets it? The employees of the Gov- 
ernment who are in the Department, the 
political leeches, and the sugar farmers. 
The sugar farmers do not want it. They 
want the privilege of raising more sugar; 
they want a tariff on imported sugar. 
There is a screw loose scme place. You 
cannot get any better evidence that this 
bill ought to be licked than to read the 
statement of the committee on the Sugar 
Act on page 19. I will read that again: 

The committee can see no sound reason 
for the continuance of this program of bene- 
fit payments to growers who are free to pro- 
duce without restriction for a market in 
which the demand is certain to be substan- 
tially in excess of the supply for some time 
to come, and would have stricken the item 
from the bill except for the recent action of 
Congress extending the act. 


The committee says that the sugar sec- 
tion ought to go out, but because you, the 
House of Representatives, voted to ex- 
tend the act the Department wants to 
change from paying the farmers not to 
raise sugar to paying the farmers to 
raise sugar. Do you not think, in the 
House here, we ought to agree to support 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida? It is the only sensible, the 
only sane, the only wise thing to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

The Chair recognizes the Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico [Mr. PacAn]. 

Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I arise to 
oppose to the amendment of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida IMr. 
Henpricks]. Such amendment is really 
vicious. If approved it would not result 
in any economy. On the contrary, it 
would be detrimental to the Federal 
Treasury, as it would kill the goose that 
lays the eggs of the processing taxes on 
sugar, as such amendment would prac- 
tically dislocate and wreck the sugar in- 
dustry. 

There is some misunderstanding about 
the source from which these benefit pay- 
ments are financed. These sugar pay- 
ments in question are really paid by the 
sugar producers themselves, out of the 
processing taxes which they pay accord- 
ing with the present Sugar Act. On this 
matter, the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Wickard, in a letter to Senator Byrp of 
Virginia, which appears in yesterday’s 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, states the follow- 
ing: 

In appraising the sugar program, one can- 
not lose sight of the fact that its expendi- 
tures are covered by a special one-half-cent- 
a-pound excise tax on sugar which not only 
pays all the costs of the program but has, 
during the past 3 years, shown a substantial 
net return to the Treasury. In other words, 
this program not only pays its own way but 
puts money in the Treasury besides. 


This matter was also discussed fully 
at the hearings before the subcommittee 
on appropriations of the House. On this 
matter of the tax collections and the 
benefit payments, the following dialogue 
took place between the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the able gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver] and Dr. Bernhart, 
chief of the Sugar Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I will read from 
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volume 2, page 166, of the printed hear- 
ings about this legislation: 

Mr. Tarver. How much was collected in 
excise taxes last year, Dr. Bernhart? 

Dr. BERNHART. About $68,000,000. 

Mr. Tarver. How much was paid out in 
benefits? 

Dr. BERNHART. About $48,000,000. 

Mr. Tarver. You only had an appropriation 
of $47,962,000. 

Mr. RHEA. The payments amounted to $46,- 
000,000 plus 

Dr. BERNHART. For this fiscal year 1941 
there was collected approximately $80,000,- 
000, and $46,000,000 was actually expended, 
leaving a net for the Treasury of $34,000,000. 


In Puerto Rico only, during the last 3 
years 1939, 1940, and 1941, the processing 
taxes paid amounted to $29,608,320 while 
the payments received by the sugar 
growers amounted to $29,012,833, or 
about $600,000 less than the taxes paid. 
So from Puerto Rico alone the Federal 
Treasury, in 3 years, had a profit of 
about $600,000. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, discuss- 
ing further this matter in said letter to 
Senator Byrp, states the following re- 
ferring to the proposed cut of the benefit 
payments: 

Consequently, there would be a direct in- 
crease in cost to the Treasury on purchases 
of sugar and of the many food products con- 
taining sugar for the armed forces, as well 
as on purchases for our Allies under the lend- 
lease program. Moreover, the price of in- 
dustrial alcohol, under wartime conditions, 
is determined by the price of sugar since so 
large a portion of our requirements is made 
from the sugar contained in molasses. There- 
fore, they would also have to pay increased 
prices for vast quantities of essential war 
materials. 


As refers Puerto Rico, as well as other 
sugar-producing areas, if the benefit pay- 
ments are cut, under the tax the sugar 
industry could not operate, it would not 
be profitable, it would have great losses, 
and would be discontinued and wrecked. 
And then, there would not be any proc- 
essing taxes and the Federal Treasury 
would lose. 

We would not object to the cutting of 
the benefit payments if the processing 
tax is repealed also, as well as other re- 
strictions of the quota’ system. That 
would be fair. But we think that to col- 
lect the processing taxes and at the same 
time cutting the benefit payments, would 
be utterly unfair and, as the Secretary 
of Agriculture has stated, that would be 
deemed by many as an act of bad faith. 
It would also wreck and destroy a so 
necessary and important industry as the 
sugar industry. 

I hope that the amendment is voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
DOMENGEAUX]. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Chairman, 
there has been considerable misappre- 
hension about this sugar amendment. 
In the first instance, when you speak 
about economy, you are speaking of sav- 
ing something for someone. By the 
adoption of this measure no economy 
would result. On the other hand, it 
would cost the Treasury of the United 
States over $33,000,000 a year, because 
at the present time the sugar program, 
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Since 1937, has brought into the Treasury 
of the United States $125,000,000 more 
than that which has been paid out in the 
form of benefit payments to growers. 
This results from a tax of 50 cents per 
100 pounds, an excise tax, so that you can 
well see that economy will not result from 
this, but on the other hand it will cost 
the Treasury a considerable amount of 
money. These benefit payments are not 
paid for restrictive production. On the 
other hand, we must realize that today 
there is no restriction whatsoever placed 
upon the growers of sugarcane and sugar 
beets in this country. 

In this time of war we need sugar 
more than ever, and to eliminate this ap- 
propriation would thoroughly discourage 
our farmers from planting more sugar- 
cane and sugar beets and would only re- 
sult in probable plantings of other crops, 
of which we now have a surplus and 
which the Government has been forced 
to purchase in the past for the protec- 
tion of the farmer. 

You may recall in December we voted 
for the extension of the Sugar Act by a 
vote of 134 to 32. Shall we now in just 
a few minutes destroy the months of 
consideration this legislation was given 
at that time? Shall we sabotage a pro- 
gram that has been carefully planned 
and thought out by our leading agricul- 
turists and also discussed pro and con 
among Members of this House? The 
elimination of this item would not only 
do that but would also place a burden 
upon the domestic producers, as it would 
place them in direct competition with the 
cheap agricultural labor of Cuba, who 
now enjoys the benefits of a 75-cent 
tariff on sugar. It would have the effect 
of our consumers donating an additional 
$75,000,000 a year to Cuba. Should this 
item be struck out, the immediate result 
would be that the price of sugar would 
rise to a probable prohibitive point to our 
consuming public at no benefit whatever 
to our sugar farmers. 

Our sugar program embodies soil con- 
servation, crop insurance, regulation of 
child labor, and assures the farmer justi- 
fiable prices for his crops so that he may 
compete with cheap foreign labor. It is 
a long-range program to protect the fer- 
tility of our land. It is a program to pro- 
tect our children by reguiating their 
hours of work in this industry. It is a 
program that in many instances insures 
a farmer from losses beyond the farmer’s 
control. 

It must be remembered that the sugar 
industry alone is paying for this pro- 
gram. It is financed by an excise tax 
placed on processors of sugar and other 
sugars imported to this country. It is 
not a tax upon the general public. This 
tax money goes into the general fund of 
the Treasury and is appropriated for the 
purposes provided for by the Sugar Act 
and is in effect a trust fund for the pro- 
ducers of sugar. Sugar not only pays its 
own way but also helps to swell the cof- 
fers of our Treasury. For the present 
fiscal year it is estimated that approxi- 
mately $80,000,000 will be collected in 
sugar taxes and only $43,000,000 will be 
allotted to the sugar producers. This 
leaves a net profit of $33,000,000 in the 
Treasury for other uses, so instead of 
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a burden to our Treasury, the sugar in- 


dustry is a contributor. I might mention ~ 


further that the Sugar Act is so written 
that it also adjusts differences in tariffs 
on sugar between Cuba and this country, 
as each time the Cuba sugar tariff has 
been lowered the Congress of the United 
States has consistently added in addi- 
tional benefits under sugar legislation. 

Let us not scuttle our sugar program. 
Let us not discourage our sugar farmers 
from expanding their production. Let 
us continue in the improvement of our 
sugar lands. Let us also continue pro- 
tecting child labor in the sugar industry. 
W2 should rather encourage our farmers 
to plant more sugar, and the elimination 
of this item would certainly work to the 
contrary. I dare say it would throw the 
sugar industry into a state of chaotic 
confusion above which it may never rise 
again. I respectfully ask the member- 
ship of this Committee to vote against 
the amendment proposed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Hope.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know of any question we consider here, 


unless it is the money question, that is’ 


any more complicated than the sugar 
question. I think it is ridiculous for me 
to try to discuss it in 2 minutes, or for the 
Committee to try to revise the Sugar Act 
in the course of a 50-minute debate. That 
reason alone it seems to me would justify 
us in voting down this amendment. 
Here is the situation. We have to pay 
the sugar producers of this country a 
certain return in order to induce them to 
grow sugar. In other words, you cannot 
produce sugar unless you assure the 
grower that he at least has a fair chance 
to break even on the proposition. Today 
we have a sugar shortage. 

We can secure the maximum produc- 
tion of sugar in this country only if the 
growers are sure of a return that will 
enable them to stay in business. We can 
do that by either paying a higher price 
or by paying this subsidy. If you pay a 
higher price, as has been pointed out by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr 
Cotuins], we will be benefiting a large 
sugar-growing concern in Florida and 
also the sugar growers of Cuba and other 
foreign countries. They will get millions 
and millions of dollars more by reason of 
that high price. On the other hand, if 
we pay the subsidy, it will go to the 
domestic sugar producers, the farmers in 
this country. 

The adoption of this amendment will 
not repeal the tax. Sugar consumers 
will continue to pay it at the rate of one- 
half cent per pound. It will still be re- 
flected in the price. In addition, con- 
sumers will be forced to pay from $80,- 
000,000 to $150,000,000 additional for 
sugar in order to give the farmer the 
same return that he is now receiving per 
ton of beets. The larger part of this in- 
creased cost will go to foreign producers, 
and to processors and dealers. 

The public is irritated enough about 
sugar now. Rationing is not popular, al- 
though, of course, it is being accepted in 
good grace as a necessity. If we adopt 
this amendment, however, and increase 
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the cost of sugar to the consumer with- 
out justification in order to benefit a 
great corporation in Florida and pro- 
ducers in foreign countries, we cannot 
justify it to the American people. They 
will resent it and have just cause for 
resentment. 

Let me point out in conclusion that if 
it is deemed desirable to discontinue pay- 
ments, the President already has the 
power to suspend them under section 509 
of the Sugar Act of 1937. We can always 
modify or repeal these provisions if it is 
wise to do so. Whatever is done. how- 
ever, should be done only after careful 
consideration and not in this summary 
fashion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
COFFEE]. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is little that I can say in 2 
minutes on such a complicated subject. 
I want to impress on you this fact: If you 
vote for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Florida, you will get 
beans this year instead of sugar. The 
farmers of this country are now ready to 
plan their production of sugar beets, and 
unless they can be assured of this addi- 
tional payment they will grow some other 
crop instead of sugar. You must under- 
stand that there is a price cejling now 
on raw sugar of $3.74 a hundred pounds, 
which is translated to $5.45 on refined in 
New York City. Under the price-control 
law the growers were assured they would 
not be forced to sell their product below 
110 percent of parity. These conditional 
payments are necessary, because of the 
price ceiling, to assure the grower cost of 
production. If this appropriation is 
knocked out, it means that the price ceil- 
ing must be raised, and that will cost the 
American public at least a cent a pound 
more. This will amount to more than 
$100,000,000, and Cuba will get about 
$60,000,000 of that. Why does Florida 
want this stricken out? The United 
States Sugar Corporation is the principal 
grower and processor in Florida. The 
50-cents-per-hundredweight excise tax 
this company will pay on its expected 
100,000-ton production will amount to 
$1,000,000. 

The conditional payment it gets back 
amounts to about $720,000. This com- 
pany wants to wipe out the Sugar Act. 
Florida may be able to produce sugar as 
cheaply as Cuba, but no other State can 
do it. By eliminating these payments 
and raising the price of sugar this com- 
pany could increase their earnings by 
more than a million dollars. 

This is an economy move to retain this 
appropriation. This sugar excise tax 
that has been levied on the industry has 
been bringing to the Federal Government 
$20,000,000 a year more than has been 
paid out in conditional payments. Last 
year $80,000,000 was raised from the ex- 
cise tax, and the expenditures were $46,- 
000,000, leaving a net revenue of 
$34,000,000 in the Federal Treasury. 

I want to correct an erroneous state- 
ment that was made by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. HENDRICKS]. These 
payments are not being made to sugar 
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growers to cut down production. They 
are made to preserve the domestic sugar 
industry, to encourage production, and 
to insure a domestic supply of sugar at a 
fair price. It is unfortunate that more 
encouragement has not been given to do- 
mestic production in the past. 

I have here a letter from Mr. Gal- 
braith, Deputy Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration, which 
outlines very forcibly the reasons why 
this appropriation is necessary. I am in- 
serting it in the Recor at this point: 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
WASHINGTON, D C. March 7, 1942. 
The Honorable Harry B. COFFEE, 
House of Kepresentatives. 

Dear Mr. Corree: This will apprise you of 
the views of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion with respect to the current discussions 
concerning the suspension of the tax and 
benefit provision of the Sugar Act of 1937, as 
amended. The following facts are submitted 
to support our attitude. 

1. The suspension of benefit payments to 
domestic producers would compel an increase 
in the price of sugar in order to maintain 
the 1919-29 average price or other appli- 
cable standards fixed in the Price Control 
Act of 1942. This increased price would of 
necessity apply to imported sugars as well 
as those domestically produced. The effect 
of such an increase in price would be an 
over-all increase in the country’s sugar bill. 

2. The price increase hecessitated by sus- 
pension of benefit payments would produce 
a windfall profit to certain of the areas sup- 
plying sugar to this country. 

8. An increase in the price of sugar would 
have the effect of increasing the price of 
alcohol which is produced in large part from 
molasses, since at the present time the 
molasses prices is directly related to the 
sugar price. The United States Government 
is currently purchasing between 60 and 70 
percent of the alcohol manufactured in this 
country for the manufacture of munitions 
and other items directly related to our war 
effort. 

4. The suspension of the excise tax on 
sugar would deprive the Federal Treasury 
of a source of revenue which during the past 
4 years has averaged $20,000,000 per year in 
excess of the amount paid to growers in the 
form of benefit payments. 

In addition to the facts set forth above, I 
should like to point out that a prolonged 
consideration of the suspension of titles III 
and IV of the Sugar Act would have a detri- 
mental effect on the planting of beet sugar for 
the 1942 crop year. 
are being planted in the western parts of the 
United States, and any uncertainty with 
respect to prices to be realized upon the sale 
of these beets is certain to have an adverse 
effect on the planters’ decision to grow beets. 
The discussion of the proposed suspension of 
the tax and benefit plan, furthermore, is 
likely to interfere with the free flow of sugar 
from offshore areas of supply. This would 
result because sellers in such areas would be 
inclined to withhold their sugar from this 
market while there was the prospect of a 
price increase which would occur not later 
than the latter part of August 1942, when 
1942 beet sugar first moves to market. 

I should like to emphasize that a price in- 
crease in sugar has an inflationary effect en- 
tirely out of proportion to the original in- 
crease in the price of the commodity itself. 
This is true because sugar is a commodity 
very widely used in the manufacture of 
almost every variety of food product in the 
country. The increased price of sugar, there- 
fore, increases the cost of the processed 
articles, which, in turn, where percentage 
mark-ups are applied, further adds to the 
increase of prices to consumers. 


Beets at the present time 
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I should like to point out that the sugar 
program carried out under the legislation of 
1934 and subsequent acts has not resulted in 
a subsidy plan which burdened the consum- 
ers or the Public Treasury. At the time the 
Sugar Act of 1934 became effective the duty 
on Cuban sugar was reduced by an amount 
roughly corresponding to the excise tax levied 
on the manufacture of sugar. Thus, the con- 
sumers paid no more for sugar and the cost 
of the program was borne by the Treasury 
from a fund appropriated by Congress which 
was considerably less than the moneys pro- 
vided by the levy of the tax. 

The sugar program merely represents a re- 
distribution of the income within the in- 
dustry. The existing sugar program can be 
adapted with equal facility to the reduction 
or the expansion of acreage. When sugar is 
plentiful the payments can be made contin- 
gent upon the limitation of acreage. When 
sugar is scarce the payments can be made 
contingent upon the planting of a certain 
minimum acreage This aspect of the sugar 
program was recognized when the Sugar Act 
of 1937 was extended on December 26, 1941, 
for at that time the rate of benefit payments 
was increased from 60 to 80 cents per hundred 
pounds of recoverable sugar. Y+ was recog- 
nized at that time that the higher rate of 
benefit payment served as an added induce- 
ment to the growing of beet sugar without 
necessitating an over-all increase in the price 
of sugar. 

These facts are respectfully submitted for 
your consideration, and if we can be of any 
further service to you, please call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. K. GALBRAITH, 
Deputy Administrator. 


[Here the gavel fell.) 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
HILL]. 

Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, 
it is impossible to say anything about 
this complicated sugar program in 2 
minutes. I really prefer to say nothing, 
but I arise to correct some ideas that 
have been expressed which are not ac- 
cording to the facts in the situation. 

As the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
CoFFEE] said, he and I both come from 
large sugar-producing areas, We know 
you are not paying more for sugar than 
you would have paid if you did not have 
this program. I do not agree with those 
who say that you will not have to pay 
more than 1 additional cent per pound 
for sugar. It is easy to stand here and 
say what is going to happen next year, 
but no man knows. My guess is that you 
may pay from three to five times as much 
for your sugar on your table if you vote 
for this amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Florida. The processor is 
paying this tax. Someone will say, “Oh, 
the consumer does, too.” All right. 
Then let us check the price of sugar dur- 
ing the period this Sugar Act has been in 
force, and you will find that we are get- 
ting the cheapest sugar on the face of 
the earth. These farmers cannot grow 
this sugar if we adopt this amendment. 
I can well imagine the confusion that will 
exist among the many farmers in this 
great beet-producing territory where we 
produce thousands of tons of sugar beets, 
if you adopt this amendment. 

The proposal to strike out of the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill the appropria- 
tion for the administration of the Sugar 
Act is based upon a complete and dan- 
gerous misunderstanding of the realities 
of the situation. It is in direct conflict 
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with the policies of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, and the War Production Board. 
It would require an increase in the ceiling 
price of sugar that would cost American 
consumers more than $120,000,000 a year. 

The argument for eliminating the ap- 
propriation, apparently, is based on the 
fallacious assumption that conditional 
payments are made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to sugar-beet and sugarcane 
growers only as a reward for limiting pro- 
duction, or, as it is often expressed, “for 
not growing sugar.” Since no acreage 
limitations are to be imposed in 1942, the 
argument runs, the payments are no 
longer needed. 

The fact of the matter is that condi- 
tional payments are not a reward for not 
growing sugar. They are paid to grow- 
ers of sugar crops in consideration of 
their compliance with certain standards 
established by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. These standards require that no 
person under 14 years of age shall be 
employed in the production of the crop, 
and that all farm labor shall be paid fair 
and reasonable wages, as determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The grow- 
er must also comply with certain farm- 
ing practices tending to improve the 
fertility of the soil and prevent erosion. 
The requirement that the grower shall 
not exceed his proportionate share of the 
total quota established for his area is 
only one of the conditions for payment. 

The elimination of the appropriation 
would not benefit consumers. On the 
contrary, it would require an increase in 
the present ceiling price of sugar more 
than 1 cent a pound, which would mean 
a total annual burden on consumers— 
assuming a consumption of 6,000,000 
tons—of $120,000,000. 

The necessity for increasing the ceiling 
price of sugar if the appropriation is 
eliminated arises from the following sit- 
uation: The grower of sugarcane or sugar 
beets is paid for his crop by two sources: 
First. He receives a payment from the 
processor to whom he sells his cane or 
beets, and second, he receives a supple- 
mentary conditional payment from the 
Federal Government. 

The Emergency Price Control Act pro- 
vides that no ceiling shall be established 
for a farm commodity less than that suf- 
ficient to return 110 percent of parity to 
the farmer. The present ceiling price on 
sugar—$3.74 a hundred pounds for raw 
cane sugar—is not sufficient, in the ab- 
sence of the conditional payment made 
by the Federal Government, to get 110 
percent of parity to the producer of sugar 
beets. The ceiling price, therefore, would 
have to be increased to make up the dif- 
ference. The amount of the increase, 
as has been pointed out, would neces- 
sarily be more than 1 cent a pound. 

Sugar is the first food to be rationed. 
As a matter of national policy every ef- 
fort should be made to increase the pro- 
duction of sugar at home, where it is 
free of the war-time hazards of ocean 
shipping—at least during the emergency. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
PETERSON]. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, the whole problem arises out 
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of the use of the quota system at the 
present time. The only reason they say 
there are no quotas is because they have 
estimated on the bacis of a large con- 
sumption, but there has not been an 
Executive order yet signed suspending 
quotas. The cane growers of Florida 
have not yet been assured that if they 
prepare land and plant cane today, they 
will be allowed to harvest the stubble of 
that cane next year. Informally we have 
been told this, but no order as yet. 

This Appropriation Committee says it 
should be suspended. The only reason 
it included this item in the bill is because 
on the same day of the passage of the 
so-called Congressional Pension Act, by 
suspension of the rules that day, you 
continued the quota system in this coun- 
try. I have no fault to find with ap- 
proaching honestly this subject, and 
assisting on a subsidy payment where 
needed. The beet growers in certain 
areas probably need that, and maybe 
cane growers, but it should be an honest 
long-range program so that they will be 
paid to raise something rather than a 
trick quota system in which you hold 
down production and the producers will 
not know from year to year what they 
are going to produce. 

With reference to the amount that 
might be realized by the Sugar Co. of 
Florida, you will recall that on this floor, 
repeatedly, I called attention to the large 
benefit payments which they received for 
not producing. I proposed an amend- 
ment to the sugar law to reduce benefit 
payments to a maximum sum of 82.500, 
and this was also advocated by the Sugar 
Co. before the Committee on Agriculture. 
In a few days the women of this Nation 
will stand in line for the purpose of get- 
ting a little stamp in order that they may 
buy sugar, yet they will know that there 
are vast areas in the West and vast areas 
in Florida in which additional sugar can 
be produced. We wrote the Secretary 
and told him that if we could be assured 
that they would allow us a market in the 
subsequent year we would produce 100,000 
extra tons in Florida alone this year. 
The quota system which curtails pro- 
duction of a necessary food and national 
defense item is wrong. This appropria- 
tion is for the year 1943-44. If you will 
strike this item out, there will be plenty 
of time to write a fair and a sane sugar 
bill. We do not oppose help to the 
farmer. We do oppose a limitation of 
the production of sugar. You talk about 
Cuba. How do you know ships hauling 
sugar might not be diverted to other pur- 
poses? Strike out this paragraph and 
enable increased production. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman frem Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak]. A 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Florida. It 
is unfortunate that debate was limited 
on this important piece of legislation, 
because today there is no more vital 
problem confronting our country than 
the so-called acute sugar shortage. 

I bave carefully read the hearings be- 
fore the committee and I am appalled 
by the amount of misinformation which 
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exists upon the sugar issue. For in- 
stance, Dr. Bernhardt said that the beet- 
sugar industry was confronted on Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, with stocks of approximately 
1,700,000 short tons. That was at the 
beginning of 1941. Dr. Bernhardt also 
testified that about 15 months ago, the 
sugar section conferred with the Cuban 
Government and through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation financed 
the production of 400,000 tons of sugar, 
notwithstanding that huge surplus 
which we had in our country 

At the hearing he stated that this ad- 
ditional Cuban production turned out 
to be a very wise action, although it was 
very severely criticized at the time be- 
cause there appeared to be such a great 
surplus in the market. Dr. Bernhardt 
did not call attention to the arbitrary 
reduction of 16.2 percent in the sugar- 
beet acreage in the United States during 
that same crop year of 1941, which, in 
reality, means that while our Govern- 
ment was encouraging greater produc- 
tion in Cuba, it was curtailing continen- 
tal production. If it were wise to make 
400,000 more tons of sugar available in 
Cuba, it would have been far more ad- 
visable to have permitted the sugar-beet 
producers of our country to operate with- 
out curtailment in 1941. We might just 
as well have had 350,000 or 400,000 tons 
more sugar produced by the beet indus- 
try here than was actually harvested in 
1941, if there had been no acreage cur- 
tailment by the Department. This fact 
was pointed out by western Representa- 
tives more than a year ago, but their 
appeals were ignored by the Department 
of Agriculture, and sugar-beet acreage 
was cut from 979,000 to 820,000. In my 
district this arbitrary action forced the 
closing of one sugar-pYrocessing plant. 

The shortage of sugar has resulted in 
consumer rationing, and appeals are now 
being made by the Department of Agri- 
culture for increased sugar production in 
this country. If the benefit payments 
were eliminated at this time, it would 
have a detrimental effect on beet-sugar 
production, because farmers would di- 
vert acreage to the production of other 
crops for which there is as great a de- 
mand and the possibility of greater 
financial returns. In this emergency 
there is little justification for eliminat- 
ing the benefit payments of the Sugar 
Act of 1937. The current sugar short- 
age partially results from the action of 
the Department of Agriculture in cur- 
tailing production of beet sugar during 
1941. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
ROBINSON]. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment is fundamentally 
wrong, and every member of this Com- 
mittee in order to protect the integrity 
of the legislative committees of this 
House should vote against it. The sub- 
ject matter of this legislation was given 
serious and thoughtful consideration, 
and extensive hearings were had, and 
upon this careful work the great Com- 
mittee on Agriculture practically unani- 
mously reported out the legislation that 
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is now proposed by the gentleman from 
Florida to be stricken down without any 
consideration by the House. 


Not only did the committee give this 
subject matter careful thought and con- 
sideration, but it was considered by the 
House and also by the Senate, and by a 
very substantial majority in both the 
House and the Senate this legislation was 
passed. Now, in all fairness to the thou- 
sands of people involved, would you 
Representatives be willing to strike down 
such legislation without first giving it 
more consideration than can possibly be 
given under the consideration that is 
being given this phase of this appropria- 
tion bill? Therefore, if for no other rea- 
son than this, the amendment should be 
rejected, 

I am very glad, however, to advise this 
Committee that there are other and very 
cogent reasons to support this appropri- 
ation. For 8 years the legislation con- 
trolling the sugar beet and the sugarcane 
industry has been in operation, and this 
industry during that time has pro- 
gressed and obtained a certain degree of 
stability. During this time the sugar- 
beet industry has increased 22 percent, 
and the sugarcane industry has increased 
103 percent, and yet the price of sugar to 
the consumer has remained the same. 
This is one industry that does not take 
any money from the Federal Treasury. 
Last year this industry paid into the 
Treasury $34,000,000, and will likely pay 
that much into the Treasury this year. 
Therefore, the striking out of this item 
in the bill does not save any money to 
the taxpayers, but it would take directly 
from them a profit of from thirty to forty 
millions of dollars. 


Let us look at this legislation from the 


standpoint of fairness to the people in- 


volved. Last December a bill was ap- 
proved which said to the farmer you can 
plant sugar beets and you can raise sugar- 
cane, and for the sugar that you produce 
we will pay you a certain amount on each 
100 pounds of sugar. Thereafter, and in 
January, the Price Administrator, Mr. 
Henderson, fixed the price at which sugar 
could be sold. The farmer relying on the 
good faith of his Government prepared 
the soil and made arrangements to plant 
the sugar beets and the sugarcane. Some 
farmers, especially is this true in Cali- 
fornia, have already planted their sugar 
beets. Others have done a great deal of 
the work which is necessarily involved in 
the planting of this crop. After this 
work has been done, now the gentleman 
from Florida by his amendment wants to 
say to these farmers that when we passed 
this bill last December, we were not act- 
ing in good faith, we did not mean what 
we said, and now we want to ask you as 
patriotic citizens to raise these beets and 
cultivate this sugarcane, but we have 
fixed the price of sugar so that it will be 
impossible for you to raise them without 
suffering a very distinct and decided loss. 

It has been hoped that the sugar ne- 
cessities of the domestic consumer might 
be met to a great extent by the increased 
production of beet sugar on lands irri- 
gated under the vast irrigation projects 
of the West. It has been anticipated 
that this increased production would off- 
set to some extent at least the depletion 
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of our sugar stocks brought about by the 
unprecedented demand which has been 
made upon sugareane production for the 
manufacture of smokeless powder and 
other necessary articles of war and by 
large shipments of sugar destined for our 
Allies, particularly Great Britain and 
Russia. 

You will recall that during the last 
war sugar sold for considerably over $27 
per hundredweight. Now the price is 
fixed at $5.45 per hundredweight, You 
realize, of course, that we produce only 
27 percent of our sugar. You also real- 
ize that the Secretary of Agriculture has 
taken all restrictions off so far as quotas 
are concerned. Therefore, the farmer 
can raise all the sugar beets he desires. 
The people in Florida and Louisiana can 
raise all the sugarcane they desire. 
There are no restrictions under this law. 
However, during these times, there are 
many agricultural crops under Govern- 
ment protection which even now compete 
with the profitableness of a sugar crop, 
and it is certain that if this Congress 
repeals the Sugar Act at this time, which 
it would virtually do by adopting the 
proposed amendment, the farmers who 
have not already committed their land 
to sugar-beet production will unques- 
tionably not plant sugar beets with the 
prospects held out to them under the 
adoption of thisamendment. This would 
have serious consequences both in rela- 
tion to our war efforts and to the welfare 
of the domestic consumer who within a 
short time will face a rationing of this 
essential food product. 

We have provided that there shall be 
a tax of one-half cent per pound on every 
pound of sugar produced, which tax shall 
be applied first to the payments pro- 
vided in this bill, and then any balance 
that remains in the Treasury can be 
applied for general purposes. During 
every year that this law has been in oper- 
ation there has been a balance paid into 
the Treasury for general purposes, and 
as stated previously the balance for last 
year was $34,000,000. Therefore, in the 
interests of economy and as a matter of 
just plain, common honesty between the 
Government and the farmer, this 
amendment should be defeated. 

To permit such an amendment as this 
to pass would not only be a direct slap in 
the face of the great Committee on Agri- 
culture that passed this legislation, it 
would be a violation of faith on the part 
of our Government and a wholly im- 
moral act. But further than that, it 
would destroy one of the greatest indus- 
tries of this country—the sugar indus- 
try—and would destroy it at a time when 
that important product is so vitally nec- 
essary to our very existence. Mr. Chair- 
man, surely no member of this commit- 
tee who understands the facts would be 
willing to vote for this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the Delegate from Hawaii [Mr. 
Kine]. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, the elimi- 
nation of benefit payments to the Amer- 
ican sugar producer would ruin the quota 
system entirely, because while payments 
are made to the growers, this is one ap- 
propriation that is justified, for the in- 
dustry pays for itself. First, the Gov- 
ernment collects from the sugar industry 
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nearly 870,000,000, then refunds to the 
American producers something like $47,- 
000,000. This leaves a net profit in the 
Treasury of the United States of $23,- 
000,000 

The domestic sugar industry cannot 
stand the tax if the benefit payments 
are not made; and they are not really 
benefit payments in fact, because they 
are paid only to those producers who 
comply with the various provisions of 
the quota system. So I would say that if 
this amendment carried and this appro- 
priation were eliminated from the cur- 
rent bill, the entire domestic sugar-quota 
system would break down and we should 
have to return to a system that, as has 
already been described by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS] would 
cost the American sugar consumer about 
three times what it is costing him now. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [ Mr. 
Bocas] for 2 minutes. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been ably demonstrated by the Members 
who have preceded me that this amend- 
ment is not offered as an economy move 
for two reasons: First, the processing tax 
produces revenue for the Federal Treas- 
ury; and second, were you to remove the 
benefit payments, you would indirectly 
tax the consumers of this country pos- 
sibly in excess of $200,000,000. Let us 
look at this move and call a spade a 
spade. This is actually a move by the 
Florida delegation to repeal the Sugar 
Act. The same fight was made in De- 
cember and was lost because the Repre- 
sentatives of every other sugar-producing 
area fought the Florida group. 

I say to you that it would be tragic in 
the course of 45 minutes’ debate to repeal 
the Sugar Act, which is vital not only to 
the domestic economy of this country but 
in our foreign relations. This act is the 
result of many years’ study. Do not for- 
get that sugar is more directly tied up 
with our good-neighbor policy, our rela- 
tionship with Cuba and other South and 
Central American nations than any other 
commodity. To repeal the benefit pay- 
ments will be the signal for a complete 
readjustment of tariffs. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wooprvrr] for 2 minutes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I be- 
lieve none of the speakers has as yet 
given to the committee the reasons why 
the benefit payments were put into effect. 
If the Members will remember, when the 
Roosevelt administration came into 
power there was a tariff on sugar from 
Cuba of $2.20 per 100 pounds. Every- 
one familiar with the sugar industry 
knows, of course, that at different times 
since then the tariff has been reduced 
until now it is only 75 cents per 100. 
Anyone who knows anything about the 
difference in the cost of producing sugar 
in Cuba and in the United States knows 
very well that the sugar producers of 
this country cannot compete with the 
low cost of operation in Cuba. They 
ought to know that the continental beet 
industry cannot survive without the ben- 
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efit payment while the tariff remains at 
its present level. 

Mr. Chairman, sugar is the first food 
product to be rationed to the American 
consumer. it is the one food product 
which we can produce economically and 
satisfactorily, but which we are pro- 
hibited from producing to the point of 
properly protecting the consumers of the 
Nation in times of emergency. It is the 
first domestic agricultural product to 
carry an excise tax, one-half cent per 
pound, This is called a processing tax, 
and is collected from the industry. It 
was provided for the sole purpose of ex- 
tending necessary benefit payments to 
sugar- growing farmers to encourage 
them to grow this product and to do this 
without adding to the burdens of the 
consuming or taxpaying public. The 
fact that the retail price of this product 
has been lower since this law was enacted 
indicates clearly that it constitutes no 
burden to anyone other than those from 
whom it is collected. 

This tax last year amounted to more 
than $80,000,000. : 

The bill before us provides $47,500,000 
of this money to be returned to the farm- 
ers who grew this crop, leaving $32,500,- 
000 in the Treasury for the general pur- 
poses of the Government. I propose to 
show that not $1 of that $80,000,000 tax 
is paid by the consumers of the Nation. 
Further, I propose to show that the ex- 
istence of our domestic sugar industries 
is alone responsible for each year saving 
hundreds of millions of dollars to. the 
housewives of the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, the situation as regards 
the production of beet sugar at this time 
is very similar to that which existed dur- 
ing and immediately following the first 
World War. The burden of feeding the 
armies and civil populations of our Allies 
then fell upon us. In those days they 
looked to us for everything. Our present 
Allies are now looking to us for every- 
thing, including sugar. Prices on food 
staples then were high. They are now 
high and will be higher later. 

As compared to the growing of sugar 
beets, the growing of other food staples 
requires little hand labor. So when farm 
labor is scarce, as it was in that other 
war and is now, and when prices on all 
farm crops are high because of a con- 
tinuing demand which exceeds the avail- 
able supply, a considerable percentage 
of the beet-growing farmers turn to the 
growing of other crops which require 
less labor, especially if by so doing they 
can earn as much or more. 

In those other days, for the reason I 
have set forth, the growing of sugar 
beets was greatly reduced, and it is inter- 
esting to study the effect upon the sugar 
market of that reduction and the in- 
creased cost of this important food prod- 
uct to the housewives of the Nation. For 
instance, in 1920 there was not enough 
beet sugar produced to have any other 
than a mere temporary effect upon the 
market. This sugar became available to 
the public in small quantities in October 
of that year. Because of the necessity of 
marketing this limited supply in order to 
promptly secure the money with which to 
pay the farmers for the beets, the sugar 
processors were compelled to dispose of 
the year’s entire crop without delay. 
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Our cane-sugar producers were in a simi- 
lar situation. When these two crops 
were absorbed it left the American people 
at the mercy of offshore producers, most 
of whom were located in Cuba. 
Government records disclose the fact 
that in January 1920 the average retail 
price for sugar was 17.8 cents per pound. 
This increased month by month until in 
June the average price reached the hith- 
erto unheard of peak of 26.7 cents per 
pound, and in many instances it was sold 
for more than 30 cents. In July it was 
26.5 cents; in August, 22.9 cents; in Sep- 
tember, 18.3. In October, when the beet 
sugar came on the market, the price 
dropped to 13.9 cents; in November to 
12.8 cents; and in December, 10.5 cents. 
From 1920 on, as the farmers returned 
to the raising of sugar beets, the price to 
the consumer was consistently reduced 
until the decade of the thirties and since, 
when the price was the lowest of any such 
period during our entire national life. 
Actual retail price of sugar, 1920 
[Average price per pound, 19.4 cents] 
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From Division of Retail Price Statistics, 
Department of Labor. 


Mr. Chairman, for the years from 1931 
to 1939 the records disclose that the av- 
erage retail price per pound to the con- 
sumer for this most valuable food prod- 
uct was 5.42 cents. The difference 
between the price paid during this period 
and the average price of sugar for the 
year 1920, when domestic sugar was not 
to be had, and when the average price 
was 19.4 cents, is approximately 15 cents 
per pound. During that year, 4,554,000 
tons, or 9,108,000,000 pounds, were con- 
sumed. If one will multiply that number 
of pounds by the 15-cent difference in 
the average price of sugar then and dur- 
ing the 9-year period I have mentioned, 
he will find that the American consum- 
ers during 1920 alone paid $1,365,200,000 
more than our housewives have been 
charged in recent years. This was pos- 
sible only because during that and the 
previous year we did not have American 
beet and cane sugar industries suffi- 
ciently productive and stabilized to offer 
genuine competition to those who liter- 
ally held up the American people when 
they were in a position to do so, and who 
would promptly do so again if an oppor- 
tunity presented. 

Mr. Chairman, on Saturday last I put 
into the Recorp the statistics of average 
sugar prices for the years 1913 to 1941, 
inclusive. They will be found beginning 
on page A889 of the Appendix of the 
Recorp. If the Members will give some 
attention to these figures, they will find 
that all down the years after our sugar- 
beet and cane industries became suffi- 
ciently developed to have an effect upon 
the market, the price of sugar to the 
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consumer has shown a reduction when 
the domestic sugar came on the mar- 
ket. Further, it will be noted that 
whenever the time came during the year 
when the limited sugar-beet crop disap- 
peared from the market, the price to the 
consumers has advanced. 

Mr. Chairman, if there were anything 
needed to prove to the Members of this 
House the importance of giving every 
possible encouragement to the production 
of domestic sugar, it is supplied by the 
information contained in the tables re- 
ferred to. If conditions were such in 1920 
that those living outside continental 
United States could so successfully jack 
up the price of this necessary food prod- 
uct to where the American people would 
be compelled to pay in 1 year approxi- 
mately a billion and a quarter dollars 
more than they pay today, just what will 
happen to our people during the next few 
years if for any reason our farmers can 
be beguiled or driven from the raising of 
this commedity? 

The fact that the price of sugar since 
the program of benefit payments for 
sugar growers was put into effect has 
been lower than it has ever been before 
and that sugar is the one commodity of 
which that can be said is definite proof 
that here is a tax that is not paid by the 
consuming public, but instead is paid by 
the industry itself, and last year netted 
the Tréasury, after benefits were paid, 
the tidy sum of $32,500,000. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the time of the 
year when farmers are beginning to sign 
their acreage contracts with sugar-beet 
refiners. If word goes out to those farm- 
ers that this House has stricken from 
the bill the sum provided by law and ap- 
proved by the committee for benefit pay- 
ments, it will have an exceedingly unfor- 
tunate effect upon those farmers. 

Representatives of the Agricultural 
Department at this time are in Michigan, 
and I suppose in other sections of the 
country where beets are grown, urging 
the farmers to put in all possible acreage 
for the white or navy bean, as well as 
other staple food products. Faced with 
a most difficult situation because of the 
scarcity of farm labor, our beet farmers 
do not need much encouragement to turn 
their activities and acres to other crops. 

With farm production costs what they 
are, the beet-growing farmer cannot 
make a profit on his crop without receiv- 
ing the benefit payments to which he is 
entitled under the law. The tax will be 
collected whether the benefit payments 
are made or not. If they are not made, 
the tax should be removed, as every 
Member will agree. In that event the 
Treasury will suffer a loss running into 
millions of dollars every year. : 

American housewives are already lim- 
ited in the amount of sugar they can buy. 
They need every pound that can possibly 
be raised. Any curtailment whatsoever 
of our sugar production this year will 
mean an intensified problem where fur- 
ther rationing of this valuable product 
will be unavoidable. I hope the House 
will do nothing that will make an already 
bad situation much worse. 

Certainly we ought not hamper or de- 
stroy an activity which results in putting 
into the Treasury a sizable sum of 
money each year and, in addition, pro- 
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tects the people of the United States from 
the foreign sugar gougers who will go ef- 
fectively into price-raising action if and 
when the domestic industry is seriously 
affected. I most sincerely hope the com- 
mittee will defeat the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include as part of my remarks a 
table prepared by one of the Government 
departments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will have to secure that permission in 
the House. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan |Mr. Hoox]. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, for 
month after month we sat in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and discussed the 
sugar situation. I do not believe that 
proper time could be given to it by the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture to such an 
extent that they should be able to report 
back here that this appropriation should 
be stricken out, thereby repealing the act 
we gave much serious attention and 
study. 

This does not affect our domestic prob- 
lem alone but it has a far reaching 
effect on our foreign policy. It has been 
ably demonstrated here that this amend- 
ment would not be an economy measure, 
but would cost the consuming public over 
200 millions of dollars. 

If you should by any chance agree to 
this amendment, I want to impress upon 
you that when these women, the house- 
wives if you please, go down with their 
ration stamps and start buying a mere 
pittance of sugar at a price that will be 
outrageous, such as they paid during the 
last war and after the last war, you bet- 
ter reflect on what you do here today. 
The consuming public is willing to sacri- 
fice but not where it is absolutely unnec- 
essary. Vote down this amendment and 
give the housewife sugar at a reasonable 
price such as she has had since the 
enactment of the Sugar Act. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
O'CONNOR]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to attempt to go into the merits 
of this amendment. I want to point out 
to you that the Congress of the United 
States has already committed itself to 
the payment of these benefit payments. 
Let us not undermine the faith that the 
American farmers and the American beet 
growers have in the Congress of the 
United States, by now refusing to go 
through with the commitment. It would 
not be fair to them and it is not fair to 
ourselves, 

May I point out that these benefit pay- 
ments are not only made to farmers for 
producing the sugar but are made on 
certain conditions. What are those 
conditions? First, the producers must 
agree to take care of the soil, which is 
vital. Second, the producers must agree 
to pay a certain standard of wages, and 
surely that is important. Not a single 
Member of this House wishes to see labor 
working in the beet and cane fields for 
a few cents a day. Third, the producers 
must agree not to use child labor, and no 
Member of the House wants child labor 
used in the production of beets or cane 
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either. Under the terms of the Sugar 
Act all of these conditions must be.com- 
plied with. 

The sugar program was established 
Several years ago by an act of Congress 
known as the Sugar Act and it has been 
renewed from time to time and just last 
December again renewed. It is an estab- 
lished policy. The province of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, as I view it, is 
to appropriate money to carry on the 
various agencies and expenses of the 
Government as provided for by law. In 
other words, it is really not a legislative 
committee. For the Congress today to 
change the Sugar Act in an appropriation 
bill by refusing to appropriate would 
seem to me to be a direct repudiation of 
the Sugar Act as extended and in effect a 
repudiation of the contract made with 
the beet and cane growers of the country. 
If we were to do that here today by 
adopting this amendment the sugar pro- 
ducer of the United States will no longer 
have any faith in the Congress and could 
not, with safety, after an act of Congress 
was passed, rely and plan and proceed 
thereunder. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana | Mr. 
SANDERS] 

Mr SANDERS. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the gentlemen engaged in making this 
unfortunate attack upon the American 
sugar farmer characterized the sugar 
program as cockeyed If there is any- 
thing that is more cockeyed than this 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Florida, I fail to see 
what it is. At the very time when sugar 
is needed as never before in our history, 
not only for food but for alcohol and for 
explosives, this Congress is aske:l to adopt 
a policy of discouragement to the Ameri- 
can sugar farmers and to tell them that 
they alone among the farmers are going 
to be singled out as the ones that we will 
not give encouragement to, and to say to 
them, in effect, that “You shall not be 
incorporated into the American farm 
program.” This is, to my mind, the very 
height of absurdity. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
upon such short notice no amendment 
offered in such manner will be adopted. 

Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SANDERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. FULMER. Is it not true that if we 
adopt this amendment we would be go- 
ing altogether contrary to the program 
on the part of the Government to hold 
down prices for the consumer? 

Mr. SANDERS. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. 

This suggestion is based upon a lack 
of understanding of the problem. In 
fact, nothing would be more disastrous 
to the public, both taxpayers and con- 
sumers, than for such action. 

For years we who have made a study 
of our sugar problem have warned the 
Members of this Congress and the 
American public of the disastrous situa- 
tion that we would face if our continen- 
tal sugar farming industry should be 
permitted to be destroyed. This present 
war emphasizes our arguments for the 
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very shortage of water transportation 
which we foretold is causing the con- 
suming public to depend more and more 
upon the continental sugar growers. 

American public opinion and simple 
justice would both require that the 
American sugar farmer, like other 
farmers, should receive not less than 
parity. Under the terms of the Price 
Control Act, if parity payments are with- 
held from sugar farmers, the Price Ad- 
ministration would have to raise the 
ceiling sufficiently to make up the dif- 
ference. Inasmuch as thé Sugar Act 
actually leaves a surplus in the United 
States Treasury, the result of cutting 
out parity payments to sugar farmers 
would not be a saving to the public but 
would actually cost the public more 
money. 

The present sugar shortage and the 
prospect of sugar rationing makes it ab- 
solutely necessary that the production of 
sugar in the continental United States 
be encouraged and this is the obvious 
purpose of the parity payments. 

The average annual consumption of 
sugar in the United States is assumed 
to be around 6,000,000 tons. If the price 
of, sugar should be increased from 80 
cents to $1.50 per hundredweight, the 
annual increase of the consuming public 
would amount to from one hundred mil- 
lion to one hundred and eighty million 
dollars per year. This increase would 
go largely to Cuban producers and a few 
corporations who control the market of 
offshore sugar. The net result would 
be to increase the cost to the public and 
to transfer the benefits now received by 
the United States continental sugar 
farmers to Cuban producers and to cer- 
tain large American corporations. 

Parity payments should be continued 
in justice to the consuming public and 
to the sugar farmers alike. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I strong- 
ly favor the amendment as offered by my 
colleague from Florida [Mr. HENDRICKS]. 
I have no fault to find with the zeal of 
my colleagues from the beet-growing 
States. I can appreciate their problems, 
and it has been my contention for many 
years that legislation can and should be 
worked out which will give the payments 
to and production to the sugar-beet 
growers of our country and at the same 
time permit unlimited sugarcane produc- 
tion in Florida and other States. 

It is absurd for the Federal Govern- 
ment to restrict sugarcane production in 
the State of Florida, particularly during 
a war sugar shortage. Continental 
United States produces only about 30 
percent of our Nation’s requirements. 
After we obtained the usual quantity 
from Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Virgin 
Islands all combined we still produce only 
about 55 percent of our Nation’s sugar 
requirements. We formerly received 
some 15 percent of our Nation’s require- 
ments from the Philippine Islands; how- 
ever, it is obvious that we cannot expect 
to receive under war conditions any ap- 
preciable amount of sugar from the Phil- 
ippine Islands. Neither can we depend 
fully upon sugar from Cuba. It is im- 
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perative that we produce every possible 
pound within the continental United 
States and insofar as possible in this 
matter supply our domestic needs. 

The gentleman from Mississippi IMr. 
Collins] has stressed his belief that if 
the Hendricks amendment is adopted 
that the price of sugar in the United 
States will increase. This is not neces- 
sarily the case, because we have passed 
a price- control law, the Honorable Leon 
Henderson has been appointed Price Ad- 
ministrator and, I believe that we can 
depend upon him to protect the Ameri- 
can consumer in any attempted unjust 
sugar price increase. 

It is impossible to discuss this subject 
in time so limited, but I sincerely urge 
my colleagues to accept Florida’s amend- 
ment. 

I have introduced a-bill, H. R. 6541, for 
the repeal of the sugar quota system 
insofar as sugarcane production in the 
continental United States is concerned. 
The acceptance of the Hendricks amend- 
ment will, in a way, be a substitute for 
this bill. Wein Florida are determined 
to expand sugarcane production in our 
Florida Everglades section. This is prob- 
ably the finest sugar-producing land in 
the world, and it is all too plain that 
more sugar is needed. And may I re- 
mind my colleagues that the sugar ra- 
tioning plan is now ready for enforce- 
ment, and it is your duty, and my duty, 
to relieve the situation all we can. The 
best relief that I know of is to repeal 
the silly sugarcane production restric- 
tion in the United States. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Lewis]. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
Members present understand what they 
are doing if they vote this amendment 
to the bill. The pending amendment 
would strike from this bill the appropria- 
tion to enable the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to carry into effect the provisions 
of the Sugar Act of 1937, as amended so 
recently as last December. This amend- 
ment, if adopted would make impossible 
the continuance of the sugar policy 


which was adopted in 1937 and has 


worked very well during 442 years. As 

has been pointed out by other speakers, 

if this amendment should be adopted, the 
cost of sugar would be raised and the 
shortage of sugar would .be increased. 

Unless the sugar-beet farmers know what 

to expect, they just will not grow sugar 

beets; they will grow other agricultural 
commodities. I make an appeal to you, 
and each of you who I hope credit my 
sincerity, that you defeat this amend- 
ment. It will have a very bad effect on 
the principal industry in our State of 

Colorado, which is the sugar-beet in- 

dustry. 

TEXT OF WICKARD LETTER TO SENATOR BYRD 
CONCERNING SUGAR PAYMENTS MADE PUBLIC 
The Department of Agriculture under 

date of March 9, 1942, made public the 

following letter from Secretary Claude R. 

Wickard to Senator Harry F. BYRD, of 

Virginia, in response to the Senator’s 

letter of March 6, 1942. In this letter 

Secretary Wickard answers criticisms 

and objections made to the Sugar Act. 
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Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator Brno: Acknowledgment is 
made of your letter of March 6, 1942, with 
respect to the pending appropriation of 
$47,962,910 for payments to sugar-beet and 
sugarcane producers under the Sugar Act of 
1937, as amended, You are of the opinion 
that the proposed expenditures represent in 
their entirety a drain on the Treasury, con- 
stitute nonessential spending, are made 
primarily for reducing production, and pro- 
vide for unjustified payments to large pro- 
ducers. You therefore ask that this Depart- 
ment “make no contracts for these benefit 
payments until Congress has had an oppor- 
tunity to review the sugar-control legisla- 
tion.” 

We are in full accord with your objective 
to eliminate nonessential Federal expendi- 
tures. But in this instance, the facts are, as 
I shall explain in some detail, that the elimt- 
nation of the 1942 crop payments may ac- 
tually result in a greater net outlay of Treas- 
ury funds; would preclude continuation of 
important social measures; would unques- 
tionably reduce 1942 plantings in the beet 
area; and would necessitate a tremendous toll 
from consumers, a large portion of which 
would provide a huge and inflationary “wind- 
fall" for foreign producers and much of 
which would accrue to large domestic pro- 
ducers. Moreover, any commitment made to 
producers with respect to 1942 payments 
arises out of congressional action of late 
December 1941 and not from any contracts 
entered into by this Department. 


If the conditional payments authorized by 
the Sugar Act are not made, it would pe 
necessary. under the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act, to increase the ceiling price tor 
sugar at least 80 cents per hundredweight 
after 1942 crop sugar becomes available This 
minimum increase would meet the require- 
ments of that act only in the event that 
revisions in the purchase contracts, under 
which growers market their sugar- beets and 
sugarcane, could be made in a manner so as 
to give growers the total amount of the 
ceiling price increase. Should no revision in 
contracts be made, an increase in the ceiling 
price of as much as $1.50 per 100 pounds 
would be necessary. Consequently, there 
would be a direct increase in cost to the 
Treasury on purchases of sugar and of the 
many food products containing sugar for the 
armed forces, as well as on purchases for our 
Allies under the lend-lease program. More- 
over, the price of industrial alcohol, under 
wartime conditions, is determined by the 
price of sugar since so large a portion of our 
requirements is made from the sugar con- 
tained in molasses. Therefore they would 
also have to pay increased prices for vast 
quantities of essential war materials requir- 
ing the use of industrial alcohol (explosives, 
antifreeze, plastics, lacquers, solvents, etc.). 

Furthermore, the excise tax on sugar pro- 
vided for in the sugar legislation is part 
of a comprehensive program for dealing with 
the problems of the sugar industry which 
was recommended by the President in 1934, 
and again in 1937. In the absence of con- 
ditional payments to producers, it is doubt- 
ful whether the continuation of the tax on 
this one food commodity could be justified. 
In fact, the continuance of the tax under 
such conditions would be deemed by many 
an act of bad faith. Repeal of the tax woulda 
result in a loss to the Treasury of collections 
which have averaged $74,000,000 in the last 
3 fiscal years. In appraising the sugar pro- 
gram, one cannot lose sight of the fact that 
its expenditures are covered by a special one- 
half-cent a pound excise tax on sugar which 
not only pays all the costs of the program 
but has, during the past 3 years. shown a 
substantial net return to the Treasury. in 
other words, this program not only pays its 
own way but puts money into the Treasury 
besides, 
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The objectives of the legislation of effecting 
a relatively just distribution of the income 
of the industry as between grower, processor, 
and laborer, of preventing child labor, and of 
conserving the soil—all of which objectives 
are attained through the tax and conditional 
payment provisions—may not eppear to some 
as a valid basis for continuing this appro- 
priation. However, there are many large 
groups of citizens who are vitally interested 
in these objectives. Various public agencies 
who have investigated these matters have 
commended the results of the program, the 
most recent instance in point being the re- 
port of the Select Committee to Investigate 
the Inter-State Migration of Destitute Citi- 
zens (77th Cong., 1st sess., H. Rept. No. 169), 
which refers with approval to the safeguard- 
ing of higher labor standards in the sugar 
program. It should also be pointed out that 
the Congress, on three occasions within the 
past 8 years, after thorough investigation by 
appropriate congressional committees of the 
contentious issues involved in sugar legis- 
lation, has endorsed these objectives by re- 
enactment of the legislation. 

It cannot be stated too emphatically that 
failure to make this appropriation would 
have a serious effect on beet-sugar produc- 
tion in this country this year. Although it 
may eventually be explained to the great 
majority of beet growers that the loss in 
Government payments would be made up by 
increased sugar prices to consumers, the im- 
mediate effect of the failure to appropriate 
would be to cause considerable confusion and 
uncertainty among beet growers today when 
planting is just getting under way and would 
unquestionably lead many growers to curtail, 
if not cease, planting beets. 

It is true that it was found necessary under 
the provisions of the act to curtail somewhat 
1941 beet acreage with respect to which pay- 
ments were to be made, because of the pres- 
sure of record carry-over stocks in that area, 
as well as of large stocks in other areas 
supplying the United States market. Since 
most of the sugar-beet acreage is planted in 
the spring months and a decision had to be 
made before planting, 7 months prior to 
“Pearl Harbor,” anticipatory judgments of 
possible developments in the far-eastern 
situation could not have been taken into 
consideration. However, it is usually over- 
looked that domestic sugar production, par- 
ticularly in the continental beet and cane 
areas, has increased very greatly under the 
sugar programs. For example, the crops of 
1938 to 1941, inclusive, produced in the con- 
tinental beet and cane areas averaged 22 and 
103 percent, respectively, above the last four 
crops grown in these areas immediately prior 
to the sugar programs. 

On the assumption of a 6,000,000-ton con- 
sumption, au increase of from 80 cents to 
$150 per hundredweight in the ceiling price 
would increase the annual consumer cost of 
sugar by $100,000,000 to $180,000,000 per year. 
In addition, the cost of industrial alcohol 
would increase by $35,000,000 to $65,000,000 
per year if the present relationship between 
the price of sugar and alcohol continues. 
The increased levy on consumers would create 
an inflationary windfall of from $60,000,000 
to $110,000,000 per annum for foreign pro- 
ducers. It would also permit certain large 
firms engaged in the production of domestic 
sugar to receive very substantial increases in 
income. For example, a producer making 
100,000 tons of raw sugar would receive, if 
the appropriation were made and the condi- 
tion for payment met, payments of $720,000. 
In lieu of such payments the indicated in- 
crease in ceiling price would result in an ad- 
ditional income ranging from: $1,600,000 to 
$3,000,000 or $880,000 to $2,280,000 in excess 
of that obtained under the payment pro- 
gram. Furthermore, if the Congress fails 
to make this appropriation asd the revisions 
in the purchase contracts referred to earlier 
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are not made, processors of sugar beets and 
sugarcane would enjoy exorbitant returns. 

With respect to your request that we make 
no contracts for these conditional payments, 
we wish to inform you that no contracts are 
provided for under the Sugar Act of 1937. 
The act merely authorizes the Secretary to 
make payments to producers upon fulfillment 
of the conditions specified in the act itself. 
You will recall that there was extended de- 
bate in the Senate in December of 1941 when 
extension of the act was under consideration. 
This debate covered in part the same issues to 
which you now refer and the amendments 
you then proposed were rejected by the Sen- 
ate. Many farmers in the sugar-beet produc- 
ing area, relying upon this action taken by 
Congress, have made arrangements for plant- 
ing and in some instances have completed 
planting the 1942 crop. 

In pointing out that the failure to make 
this appropriation will create several serious 
public problems and will not alleviate the 
Treasury position, this Department does not 
disregard the large returns for a number of 
individuals or corporations which may re- 
sult from this or any other agricultural pro- 
gram. The Department has advised the 
Congress heretofore that under any method 
of protection to producers, whether such pro- 
tection takes the visible form of direct pay- 
ments with Federal conditions attached or 
the invisible form without Federat condi- 
tions, some producers, whether they be small 
or large, whether they be individuals, part- 
nerships, or corporations, will make large re- 
turns. This problem is primarily part of the 
general national problem of working out 
equitable tax legislation with respect to ex- 
cess earnings. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the zentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
McIntyre]. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
from the indications we see that, unless 
the provisions are retained in this bill 
as they are written, we are going to have 
many farmers who ordinarily produce 
sugar that will not be producing it this 
coming season. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana, 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Is it not a fact that 
if these payments are not provided for; 
in other wor is, if this amendment pre- 
vails, many of the gentlemen’s beet 
growers in Wyoming will proceed to raise 
wheat instead of beets? 

Mr. McINTYRE. That is absolutely 
correct. We need the suger and need it 
badly at this time, too. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. The gentleman is 
opposed to the violation of the contract 
made between the Congress of the United 
States and the American beet grower 
when the Congress passed the law pro- 
viding for the payment of these benefit 
payments? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I feel that is in- 
volved; yes. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. May I say 
that I have a letter here from the Office 
of the Price Administrator which I did 
not have time to read, but which I shall 
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ask permission to place in the RECORD. 
It is opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oregon IMr. 
PIERCE]. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, thou- 
Sands of acres are already planted or 
about to be planted to sugar beets. They 
are already prepared in California and in 
my State, under a direct contract with 
this Congress, that the Government 
would pay so many cents per hundred 
pounds, depending on the sugar content. 
Do you propose to violate a contract? 
Our colleagues from Florida do not want 
to do that. I sympathize with them and 
would like to curtail foreign imports to 
increase Florida’s quota, but do not turn 
down a contract. Think of it! That is 
what our enemies would do. We cannot 
afford it. We must appropriate this 
money. 

This is not a drain on the Treasury. 
Remember that in the first 4 years 
$87,000,000 more was collected from the 
processors of sugar than was paid back to 
the growers. In this year there will be 
many millions collected from the p ces- 
sor that will be paid back to the growers. 
Let us not start in by repudiating a con- 
tract. Let us vote down the amendment. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
CHENOWETH], 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not claim to be a sugar expert but I 
do recall that on May 1, 1920, I went to 
work for a wholesale grocery house, I 
recall very well that the wholesale price 
of sugar on that date was $20.32 per 
hundred pounds. They sold only to their 
regular customers. I saw storekeepers 
refused sugar because the quantity avail- 
able was so limited the jobber could sell 
only to its very best customers. Surely 
we do not want to see a recurrence of 
such a situation. 

I think the sugar policy of this country 
is pretty well established. The Secretary 
of Agriculture has expressed himself as 
being in favor of continuing the present 
sugar program. It is true that the sugar- 
beet farmers are about to plant their 
crop for this year. Next to tires, I think 
perhaps the sugar problem is the most 
acute in this country. None will deny it 
is one of the most serious problems now 
facing the American people. Certainly 
we do not want to do anything now 
which will upset our sugar production. 
Our farmers should be encouraged to 
plant more sugar beets than ever before. 

In the very short time allotted it is of 
course impossible to go into the sugar 
problem in detail, but I am sure the gen- 
tlemen who have preceded me have con- 
vinced you that this amendment should 
be defeated and that the sugar program 
should be left as it is. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
LMr. LEA]. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to this amendment, ; 
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The situation of the sugar producers 
in this country is not entirely of their 
own choosing. They are subject to a 
policy that was adopted by the Govern- 
ment, a policy for which they perhaps 
would have preferred another policy— 
that of a protective tariff. The policy 
of subsidization in lieu of a protective 
tariff was adopted on the theory tha: the 
consumers of the country would get 
cheaper sugar by subsidizing that minor 
part of our sugar produced at home, 
rather than by paying a tariff and a 
higher price on all the total consumption 
of the United States. Who will now say 
that the development of a domestic- 
sugar industry is not worth what it 
costs? 

Let me emphasize the point made by 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Prce}. Before this legislation was 
passed in December, on account of the 
concern of the beet growers in Cali- 
fornia, I went to the members of the 
committee and to the Department of 
Agriculture, urging prompt action to de- 
termine the policy, so that our growers 
would know whether or not, and under 
what conditions, they could plant their 
beets. On the faith of that act passed 
in December our growers have been pre- 
paring for this year’s production. Their 
planting is now well advanced in our 
State in reliance on the policy adopted 
by Congress in that act. The action 
proposed here would be a repudiation of 
what Congress did in December. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
pending controversy over sugar has been 
rather well ventilated, and I want to sub- 
mit a few rather incidental facts since 
the question of alcohol has been dis- 
cussed on the floor in recent days. 

One million two hundred thousand 
tons of molasses from the Cuba crop have 
been earmarked for the production of 
alcohol. I am hopeful that that amount 
can probably be reduced to 600,000 tons 
or less. On the 13th of August 1941 the 
Secretary of Agriculture announced the 
availability of 20,000,000 bushels of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation corn for con- 
version into alcohol. On the 15th of Jan- 
uary of this year the Commodity Credit 
Corporation had actually worked out a 
plan for making available corn at 85 
cents per bushel delivered to the distil- 
lery and expressed the hope that prob- 
ably 60,000,000 bushels of corn could be 
converted into alcohol in 1942. On the 
27th of January 1942 the Commodity 
Credit Corporation offered wheat for 
conversion into alcohol at a delivered 
price of 91 cents a bushel. It is there- 
fore plain that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is making some effort to diminish the 
amount of molasses that must be con- 
verted into alcohol and, proportionately, 
increase the availability of grain for that 


purpose. 
[Here the gavel fell.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
TARVER], 
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Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I did 
not ask for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any gentle- 
man who wishes recognition at this time? 

Mr. HENDRICKS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. HENDRICKS], a member 
of the committee, is recognized for 4 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
just wanted to say a few words about this 
matter before we voted on it. 

I heard one of the Members say that 
this was purely a Florida affair. Well, if 
it were, we would be perfectly justified in 
offering this amendment because in this 
whole sugar program Florida has been 
coming out of the little end of the horn. 
But it is not a Florida affair, let me as- 
sure you of that. If you want evidence 
that it is not a Florida affair, take the 
committee report and pell the members 
of the Appropriations Committee and 
see what they thought about it. I can 
tell you, frankly, that there was every 
Possibility that this amendment might 
have been adopted in the committee had 
it been offered. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Prod HENDRICKS. Not at the present 
e. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Why not go 
to the members of the Committee on 
Agriculture? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I am not yielding 
until I have finished my statement. 

However, I did not intend to offer it 
there because I felt the House ought to 
have an opportunity to act on this be- 
cause they had passed the Sugar Act. 

Then we hear so many people say that 
this money is obligated. To those who 
think this money is obligated, I want to 
refer to the letter of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia on the other side of the Capitol in 
which he said this money is not obligated 
and that there are no contracts under 
this money. 

This is a $48,000,000 appropriation pro- 
jected into the next fiscal year to pay the 
growers’ benefits for sugar. We passed 
a Sugar Act here based on overproduc- 
tion and low prices. We did it to bring 
up prices and curtail production. Now 
we have a shortage of production, and 
you say that we are going to use the same 
act to increase production and keep down 
prices. This seems a bit paradoxical 
to me. 

Then we talk about the revenue the 
Treasury would lose. Do not worry about 
the Treasury losing any revenue. When 
the Ways and Means Committee gets 
through with this tax bill everything in 
this country is going to be taxed. 

I now want to go back for a moment to 
say to you that this sugar problem is not 
a Florida problem. It is not a problem 
that we are selfish about. But when 
people begin to get these stamps for 
sugar, then it is going to be a proposition 
affecting every boy and girl and man and 
woman in this country. 

We enacted this act on December 1 of 
this year, and every representation made 
by sugar growers in this country was 
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made before Pearl Earbor. I do not 
want you to forget that. I want you to 
remember this one thing. When you say 
that the sugar growers will not produce 
sugar I want to remind you that we grow 
oranges in the State of Florida. If the 
Government will tell me that there is a 
shortage of oranges and we need all the 
oranges we can produce, I will go and 
buy a grove myself to help furnish 
oranges. I am sure the sugar producers 
of this country, with the Government 
telling them we need all the sugar we can 
get, not only for ourselves but for our 
Army and our Allied nations, will con- 
tinue to produce and increase production 
of sugar. 

None of this is contracted for. Wecan 
handle the question by a subsidy. We 
can take care of the sugar situation. I 
am sure if you take the bridle off of these 
People they will produce. I am sure the 
people of Florida will produce sugarcane 
in large amounts, but they are not going 
to plant sugarcane realizing there is a 
quota on it and they cannot get anything 
out of their first crop, but must be per- 
mitted to cut their stubble for 4 or 5 
years. They cannot do this under the 
Sugar Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this amend- 
ment ought to be adopted. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE ACT 

Administrative and operating expenses: 
For operating and administrative expenses 
under the Federal Crop Insurance Act, ap- 
proved February 16, 1938, as amended (7 
U. S. C. 1501-1518 and 55 Stat. 255-256), 
$8,572,954, including the employment of per- 
sons and means in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, printing and binding, pur- 
chase of lawbooks, books of reference, peri- 
odicals, and newspapers. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DIRKSEN: Page 
79, line 20, strike out line 20 with the balance 


of the paragraph down to and including line 
3 on page 80. 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we ought to get a picture of the opera- 
tions of this Corporation clearly before 
us. Prior to July 1, 1941, the Corpora- 
tion had been operating for 3 years. 
During that 3 years it had had appropri- 
ated for administrative expenses ap- 
proximately, but not quite, $17,000,000. 
The figure of $31,000,000 which my col- 
league the gentleman from Illinois Mr. 
Dirksen] stated as the total amount ap- 
propriated for administrative expenses 
not only included the appropriation for 
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the present fiscal year, the results of 
the operation during this fiscal year not 
yet being available, but it also included 
the appropriation for the fiscal year 1941 
twice, because he evidently copied from 
the bill book the figures for 1941, which 
were twice stated in that column. Only 
approximately $17,000,000, slightly less 
than that amount, has been appropriated 
for the fiscal years ending July 1, 1941. 
During that 3-year period, when opera- 
tions were confined to wheat, the losses 
sustained by the Corporation over and 
above premiums which were received 
were approximately 18,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. TARVER. I do. 

Mr. HOPE. It is true also, is it not, 
that during the first 2 years that this 
Corporation operated in the insurance 
of wheat there were years of drought 
out in the great wheat-growing sections 
of this country, when the loss was much 
greater than might be anticipated in 
normal years? 

Mr. TARVER. Undoubtedly these 
years during which the Corporation has 
operated in wheat have been very un- 
favorable crop years for wheat, at least 
insofar as 2 of those years are concerned. 
The officials of the Corporation feel that 
the feasibility of an operation of this 
character should not be tested by 2 or 3 
years, but that a considerable period of 
time is necessary in order to determine 
whether or not the plen as originally 
conceived might be carried out. 

Only last year the operations of the 
Corporation were extended, by act of 
Congress, to include insurance of cotton. 
Of course, I come from a cotton-produc- 
ing section of the country and I sup- 
ported that legislation upon the theory 
that if the wheat producers were to re- 
ceive the benefits of this program, the 
cotton producers should also be included. 
But I want to be perfectly frank with 
you as to my opinion and as to the opin- 
ion of the majority of the committee. 
You have heard the report quoted to 
you by our colleague the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] in the 
course of his argument. I wish that I 
were able to entertain the belief that the 
operations of this crop-insurance plan 
would eventually be shown to be success- 
ful. I think it would be a fine thing if 
some method could be provided by which 
the farmers of the country might be pro- 
tected against seasonal losses occasioned 
by drought or by insects or from what- 
ever other cause, so as to insure to them 
reasonably stable income. I think it is 
a fine idea and a very fine objective. I 
am one of those who does not believe that 
that objective will be attained. 

I do not believe this crop-insurance 
program is going to work out, but at the 
same time I do not think you ought to 
undertake to abandon it by eliminating 
this appropriation from an appropriation 
bill. If you do this, you ignore the con- 
tracts that the Corporation has entered 
into with the wheat and cotton growers 
of the country and which they had the 
right to anticipate would be carried out 
by the Government. The committee in 
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its report indicated that, in its opinion, 
if during the next year or so it is not 
demonstrated that this crop-insurance 
plan is workable the Congress should 
give consideration to the elimination of 
the plan by appropriate legislation; but 
do not do it by withholding funds in an 
appropriation bill for an authorized pur- 
pose, If it is to be abolished, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture should consider 
legislation to liquidate the obligations of 
the Government in connection with the 
program and to wind it up in an orderly 
way. I certainly hope, despite my fears, 
that the program will be made to carry 
out effectively the objective which Con- 
gress had in mind in instituting it. The 
House should not, in the middle of a sea- 
son of operation of the Corporation, 
when it has entered into contracts with 
hundreds of thousands of growers of 
wheat and cotton in the country, under- 
take at one fell swoop to simply cut out 
all of the money carried in the bill for 
carrying on this work. It ought to be 
done, if it is done at all, after careful 
study by the Committee on Agriculture 
and in an orderly way. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I think it is pitiful to see members 
of the Appropriations Committee come 
upon the floor of the House attempting 
to legislate in connection with agricul- 
ture problems on an appropriation bill. 
This insurance proposition was gone into 
fully by the Committee on Agriculture. 

The Government today has thousands 
of contracts with wheat growers, and this 
year they are entering into contracts 
with cotton growers. I may state to the 
gentleman from Illinois that during the 
period it has been operating they have 
made a better showing than any private 
insurance company has been able to show 
in a similar period. Our committee stud- 
ied insurance operation over a stretch of 
5 to 7 years in connection with operations 
of various private insurance companies, 
working down to a definite and fair pro- 
gram. Private companies were unable to 
make as good a showing during their 
first year’s experience as this Govern- 
ment insurance experiment has made. 

Certainly we are going to have some 
losses, but I say to you this is one pro- 
gram that is going to be the salvation of 
thousands of farmers who are going to 
be put out of business and who have been 
put out of business prior to this program 
because of various losses for reasons they 
are not responsible for. This last year in 
my State, South Carolina, we had over a 
60-percent loss in the cotton production. 
I venture to say that thousands of good, 
clean, honest farmers who want to re- 
main on the farm are drifting away from 
the farm because they had no protection 
of insurance. 

A special committee of the House is in- 
vestigating migration. I will tell you one 
of the reasons people are migrating from 
the farm: It is because they are not in 
Position to do those things and get those 
things that every other group you can 
mention are getting today. It is very 
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easy for this Congress to take care of 
practically every other group in anything 
they might want, but when it comes to 
agriculture they must work out their own 
salvation. All we ask is 2 to 5 years of 
experiment to work out and perfect what 
I believe will be the salvation of the 
farmer. Then we find someone coming 
in who does not, perhaps, receive any 
benefits in his district under this pro- 
gram, and who may be personally against 
it, asking this Congress to legislate on an 
appropriation bill and wipe out the whole 
program. 

Prior to the time we had this insur- 


‘ance we had to pay millions to farmers 


because of losses where they were unable 
to pay their taxes, pay their indebtedness, 
and in a great many instances, indebted- 
ness to the Government. Now with a 
three-fourths value insurance they can 
pay their taxes, they can pay practically 
all of their indebtedness, and enter the 
new year on a good, sound basis. 

I hope the Committee will vote down 
the amendment, 

Mr, HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. TARVER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, the crop- 
insurance report program was begun as 
an experiment. The Committee on Agri- 
culture held very extensive hearings be- 
fore the legislation was passed. We went 
into the subject thoroughly, realizing we 
were touching upon a field that had never 
been explored. At the same time we re- 
alized that it was a field of very great 
importance as far as agriculture is con- 
cerned. 

There is no industry in the world 
which needs insurance as much as agri- 
culture, because the farmer is subjected 
to all the vicissitudes which affect other 
industries, and many more as well, yet it 
is the one great industry which up to 
now has not had the protection of in- 
surance. I think all of us can realize the 
great value to agriculture of a crop-in- 
surance system which should, upon trial, 
prove successful. 

I am going to be perfectly frank and 
state that up to date I do not think we 
have had an opportunity to determine 
whether or not this system is going to be 
successful. I am willing to go further 
and say that I am somewhat disappoint- 
ed in the results of the program so far; 
but we have to take into consideration 
also that it has been in operation on 
only one crop, and that during 2 out of 
the 3 years it has been in operation a 
large part of the area in which that crop 
was produced has suffered from very 
severe weather conditions. Those 2 
years at least did not afford a fair trial 
of the efficacy and value of crop insur- 
ance. 
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Mr. BURDICK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. BURDICK. Assuming that there 
Was a loss on the insurance to the wheat 
farmers, was it not a good deal cheaper 
to pay the loss in that way than to put 
these people on relief, where they were 
before? 

Mr. HOPE. I think so. Of course, I 
do not conceive of crop insurance as a 
relief measure. I do not feel it should 
be so considered. It ought to be a busi- 


ness proposition. Nevertheless, I agree 


with the gentleman wholeheartedly in the 
view just expressed. 

Mr. HARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. HARE. Can the gentleman give 
us any idea as to what percentage of the 
wheat farmers take insurance or carry 
insurance under the existing plan? 

Mr. HOPE. I cannot say just now 
what the percentage has been. I would 
say, offhand, about 20 percent. 

Mr. HARE. Would the gentleman 
consider < suggestion that a plan may 
be worked out whereby the insurance 
policy could be incorporated or attached 
to or connected in some way with the 
soil-conservation policy and in that way 
have all of the growers participating in 
and contributing to the fund from which 
the losses should be paid? 

Mr. HOPE. I have heard that sugges- 
tion made. I have not gone into it 
enough myself to have any opinion on 
it. Anything, however, which would 
result in wider participation would 
strengthen the system. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. A short 
time ago we had a bill here dealing with 
relief for the stricken farmers in many 
sections of the country, the cotton farm- 
ers and the dairy farmers. On the floor 
of this House that bill was defeated be- 
cause many Members thought that they 
ought to have insurance. We have not 
tried out insurance on cotton, because 
we only passed it last year. It is unfair 
at this particular stage to take away all 
of the funds without giving it a test. 

Mr. HOPE. I do not think there is 
any doubt about that. Of course, right 
now, as far as the winter-wheat pro- 
ducers are concerned, there have been 
many, Many thousands of policies writ- 
ten, and those losses will have to be paid. 
The Federal Government is not going to 
repudiate those losses. I am sorry that 
I do not have more time to discuss this 
matter. May I conclude, however, by 
saying that I feel it would be a great mis- 
take to adopt this amendment. Crop 
insurance is on trial. It will have to 
prove itself. I do not feel, however, that 
sufficient time has elapsed as yet to make 
a fair determination of the matter. Fur- 
thermore, if it is to be discontinued, this 
is no way to do it. It should only be done 
after adequate consideration by the 
proper legislative committee. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- , to all sorts of weather conditions. His 


nizes the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Coor xxl. 
Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, as was 


pointed out by the gentleman from Kan-. 


sas [Mr. Hope], this insurance program 
was considered an experiment from the 
very beginning. I was on the subcom- 
mittee and acted as chairman of the 
subcommittee that first considered crop 
insurance. After the matter had been 
given very careful consideration by the 
subcommittee and by the full committee, 
a bill was reported and a program for 
wheat-crop insurance was approved, 
with the understanding at the time that 
as soon as sufficient data had been col- 
lected by the Department a program of 
insurance for cotton would be under- 
taken. 

Subsequently my recollection is that a 
bill passed the House authorizing the 
program for cotton-crop insurance. My 
recollection is that the bill passed the 
Senate and the President vetoed the 
measure because he was of the opinion 
at that time that sufficient data had not 
been collected by the Department. 

At a later date, however, the Con- 
gress passed another bill extending the 
benefit of all-risk insurance to the cot- 
ton farmers of the Nation. The Presi- 
dent signed that bill and it is today the 
law of the land. Under that program 
the Department of Agriculture is just 
now making arrangements for the first 
time to make all-risk crop insurance 
available to the cotton farmers of the 
country. 

The statement in the report of this 
subcommittee is very unfortunate, in my 
opinion. The subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee should not have 
written into this report the language 
which appears here. No one understood 
at the beginning that this program could 
Possibly be placed upon a sound basis 
from an actuarial standpoint within 2 or 
3 years of operation. The suggestion 
has been made that this field of insur- 
ance had never heretofore been explored. 
The tact is the field has been explored 
but rather unsuccessfully by private cor- 
porations. 

This was an experiment of great mag- 
nitude. It was one which we knew would 
involve the loss of a substantial sum 
of money. Nobody undertook to lead 
any Member of the House into believing 
that we could make a success of this 
great undertaking in just a year or two 
of operation. I do not know how the 
gentleman from Illinois voted on the 
original program and have not taken the 
time to check the record, but certainly 
this bill did not pass the House by unani- 
mous consent. There was great contro- 
versy about it because many of the Mem- 
bers thought it was not feasible to un- 
dertake it at all. However, in an effort 
to give the farmers of the Nation an op- 
portunity to insure their business, Con- 
gress undertook this very worth-while ex- 
periment. 

Every other businessman in the coun- 
try has the benefit of insurance. Even 
the showgirl can insure her dancing feet. 
But hefe is the farmer with his crop, 
in the field, exposed to every insect and 


livelihood is dependent upon it. To say 
that because we are going to lose a little 
money in trying to devise a sound in- 
surance program for him we shouli aban- 
don it right at its inception I do not think 
is right. 

A ridiculous thing about this amend- 
ment, it appears to me, is that we are 
now just beginning the program. It 
seems to me we certainly should not 
abandon it now. 

It is still in an experimental stage; 
and even if the Corporation is incur- 
ring losses, I am sure that the losses 
sustained to date do not greatly ex- 
ceed the losses which were anticipated 
at the beginning of the pregram. I as- 
sume that every possible effort is being 
made to place the program on a self-sus- 
taining and actuarially sound basis at the 
earliest possible date. The fact that so 
many hazards are involved and the sit- 
uation is so different in different parts of 
the country, makes the program all the 
more difficult. I feel that the Depart- 
ment should be complimented upon the 
amount of data it has obtained and the 
calculations it has made. Even if the 
experiment is proving somewhat expen- 
sive, it may yet prove to be well worth the 
money which has been invested in it. 
The undertaking is too great for any pri- 
vate corporation, but it is not too great 
for the Federal Government to under- 
take if there is a probability of such a 
program being developed as will prove to 
be sound and lasting. We simply cannot 
afford to abandon it at the present time 
and I urge the defeat of the pending 
amendment. 

[Here the gavel fell.J 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hook]. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I, like the 
preceding speaker, sat on the subcom- 
mittee that studied the farm crop in- 
surance bill which finally passed the 
House. At that time I listened very at- 
tentively to every witness that came be- 


fore the committee. One of the witnesses 


was a Mr. Green, who painted a very 
flowery picture and told us many things 
and prophesied many benefits to the 
farmers. I was convinced at that time, 
based on the testimony he presented to 
us, that this was going to be a good 
program for agriculture and for the 
farmer. 


However, after the first- year, relying 
on what Mr. Green told us, I asked for 
statistics from the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation on administrative 
expense and the cost of the policies issued. 
I was amazed at the figures they gave 
me, and the cost of this program, which 
was far different than was painted to us 
in the first instance. They said: 


You must let us experiment. We are 
right in the first year. The big part of the 
cost is the administrative expense and the 
cost of setting up the original administration 
of the bill. After we go through with that 
and have the administrative personnel set 
up, after we have gone through our year of 
experience, you will see a reduction in the 
rate next year and in the administration cost 
of this bill. 
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I am not opposed to the basic principle 
back of this proposition, but either it is 
unsound or it is being improperly ad- 
ministered. 

Lo and behold! the next year it was 
more, and the third year it cost still more. 

The thing that interests me is that 
with the little time the Subcommittee on 
Agriculture had to study the question 
that they saw the picture. I think this 
has gone far enough. Are we going to go 
into another field of experimentation? 
We have experimented in crop insurance 
on wheat. In my opinion it has been a 
complete failure, because of improper 
administration. If not improper admin- 
istration then it is unworkable. Are we 
now going to spend millions and millions 
more to have another experiment in cot- 
ton, and then come back to the House 
and admit that we tried two experiments 
and that both of them failed? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Did not the gentleman 
understand to begin with that this was 
an experiment? 

Mr. HOOK. I understood it was an 
experiment, but I did not think it was 
the kind of experiment that we were go- 
ing to continue year after year with a 
loss, and then go into another field when 
we had not decided whether or not the 
first one was successful. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does not the gentle- 
man agree that it was understood that 
the cotton program would be undertaken 
as soon as the data were available in the 
Department? 

Mr. HOOK. It was my understanding 
that the cotton program would be taken 
up provided the wheat-insurance pro- 
gram was a success. The gentleman will 
recall, if he will bear with me, that I 
raised that question at the time we 
brought up the question of cotton-crop 
insurance. 

Mr. COOLEY. Did the gentleman ex- 
pect the crop-insurance program to be 
able to demonstrate its sufficiency within 
1, or 2, or 3 years? 

Mr. HOOK. I expected it at least to 
demonstrate its sufficiency within the 
second year. It might not have been put 
on a paying basis the first year, but it 
certainly should have demonstrated that 
it was going to be sound and able to be 
operated to the success of the farm pro- 
gram during that time. 

Mr. COOLEY. Did not the advocates 
of the program definitely state to the sub- 
committee and the full committee that 
it would be impossible to put it on a sound 
basis in 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. HOOK. The gentleman will recall 
that we were told that within 2 years 
they would be on an operating basis 
under which the premiums would not 
cost the Government anything; that the 
farmer himself would take care of it. It 
has not proved out that way. In fact, 
this program puts submarginal land into 
production when we are trying to get sub- 
marginal land out of production. This 
is the way it works: These large owners 
of submarginal land go to the banker 


and loan money to plant this poor grade 


of land, knowing there will be a failure. 
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The banker knows the crop is insured. 
He is protected on his loan. These sub- 
marginal-land sharks clean up on the 
insurance, and the Government and the 
real farmer hold the bag.. Let us stop it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Morpocx]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this or any amendment which 
would abolish crop insurance, for I have 
always been an enthusiastic advocate of 
every kind of insurance—life insurance, 
fire insurance, property insurance, and 
feasible insurance of any and every kind. 
Insurance is an important economic con- 
cept which is tremendously valuable 
socially as well as economically when the 
institution is properly conducted. 

I understand from the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture that this 
program, which has now been 3 years 
in operation with regard to wheat, has 
proven successful the third year, and has 
been profitable. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman be willing to be corrected 
at that point? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The losses in 1941 
were twice as much as the losses in 1939, 
exclusive of the administration cost, 
ba was well over $5,000,000. 

MURDOCK. Probably I should 
sane said it was successful the third year 
with wheat in a large majority of the 
States. However, I want to set forth 
that this was an experiment, and we can- 
not rule a thing out like this merely 
because it is not quite perfect in the ex- 
perimental stage. Would you military 
men say that because we have had bad 
luck with certain military experiments 
we should never try to perfect, for in- 
stance, lighter-than-air warcraft? Such 
a stand is hardly feasible, hardly good 
sense. 

I want to say this: We are instructed 
to bear one another’s burdens. That is 
what good society attempts to enable its 
members to do. That is what the social 
institution, the economic institution, of 
insurance will do. The farmer is one 
man who is subjected to more risks than 
any other businessman or any other citi- 
zen. Yet we would want him to take all 
the risks, even the avoidable risks, if we 
destroy this institution now before it has 
had time to be thoroughly tried, tested, 
and perfected on a mathematical basis. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have not time to 
yield at this point. 

I want to say to you gentlemen that 
every private insurance company in 
America has done a certain amount of 
experimenting. Old as life insurance is 
in America, some life-insurance com- 
panies have gone broke. Fortunately, 
most life-insurance companies have suc- 
ceeded, which may be due in part to good 
management and in part because they 
made a lucky guess in regard to pre- 
miums and mortality tables in the very 
beginning of their existence. Now, after 
many years, it is no guesswork, for they 
have absolutely reliable data. We have 
got to get statistical data on this propo- 
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sition of crops worked out to a point 
where premiums will counterbalance or 
more than counterbalance probable 
losses. We have not had time to do that 
with regard to wheat, and certainly not 
with regard to cotton. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the program requires 
5 or 6 years to demonstrate its soundness, 
does not the gentleman think it will be 
well worth while and a good investment 
on the part of the Government? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I certainly do, and 
for that reason I am opposed to the pend- 
ing amendment, not only because this is 
interfering with a policy and is in effect 
legislating through an appropriation bill, 
but I am opposed to taking snap judg- 
ment such as this amendment would do 
at this point of the experimental effort. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you must have 
insurance on fire, life, property, marine 
insurance, and all that sort of thing. The 
Government is willing to do much of that 
in time of war. Just a few days ago we 
voted a system of insurance to bear the 
risk of war of our own citizens with 
regard to property losses. How long will 
it take us to realize that the American 
farmer is embattled all the time, as well 
as after war is declared, and that we 
ought to take this step to enable him to 
share his burden with his neighbors and 
thus not be overpowered by these accu- 
mulative hazards upon the individual 
farmer. 

I hope the amendment will be voted 
down. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. When this pro- 
gram was originally conceived, does the 
gentleman think the idea was for the 
Government to make money at the ex- 
pense of the farmer out of the insurance 
program? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; I do not under- 
stand this is a money-making proposi- 
tion on the part of the Government any 
more than carrying the mail was to be a 
money-making proposition at its incep- 
tion. We must expect to suffer some 
losses in carrying the mail, but it is for 
the general good, and this is also for the 
general good. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is it the gentleman’s 
idea that enough money should be col- 
lected in premiums to pay the losses? 

Mr. MURDOCK. It certainly is, and 
that, I think, is the intent of the pro- 
gram. Just as soon as it can be put ona 
solid actuarial basis, there will be col- 
lected premiums sufficient to pay the 
losses. 

- [Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Pace] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I may be 
all wrong, but it had seemed to me that 
the farmers of this Nation were entitled 
to a little security. You know they are 
the foundation of everything—what they 
produce out there in the fields. 
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They are merely asking today for the 
privilege of perfecting a system whereby, 
together, they may protect themselves 
against unusual losses. There are about 
3,000,000 farmers involved in this $8,000,- 
000 appropriation. Do you know what 
the chairman up here told me a minute 
ago? You are this year appropriating 
$100,000,000 as the Government’s contri- 
bution to the security of the civil-service 
employees of the United States Govern- 
ment—$100,000,000 to further protect 
about 1,000,000 Government employees 
who, from their youth to their old age, 
will be making a minimum of at least 
$120 a month, while the wheat and the 
cotton growers out yonder, furnishing you 
with the food and fiber to live and be 
clothed with, are on a wage of from $20 
to $30 or $40 a month. It is all right 
to protect everybody but the farmer. 
The railroads—when their wages go up 
they go to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as they did a few days ago, and 
get a rate increase of $200,000,000, the 
major part of which the farmers of this 
Nation will have to bear. It is all right 
to give $100,000,000 to supplement the 
retirement of 1,000,000 civil-service em- 
ployees, but, no, you must not spend 
$8,000,000 to put some security into the 
hands of the millions of people who pro- 
duce the food and the clothing for this 
Nation. That must not be done—that is 
an experiment. 

Yes, it is an experiment, and if you 
will give us an opportunity, it will be one 
of the greatest experiments this Nation 
has ever undertaken. I appeal to you 
today, and I talk to you as sensibly as I 
know how. Let us give to the farmers of 
this Nation some security, so when thev 
put the seed in the ground they will 
have some conception of what the har- 
vest is going to be. How many of ycu 
‘have ever farmed? Have you ever stood 
in your wheat field in May and seen the 
prospect of a fine crop, and then later 
watch the clouds go away and stand there 
and see your wheat practically burned in 
the field? Have you ever stood in a cot- 
ton field the first of June and seen one 
of the most beautiful prospects that a 
kindly God can bestow and then watch 
the rains come and look at those bolls 
and find where the weevil has punctured 
every boll in the field, and instead of 250 
or 350 pounds of cotton to the acre you 
may get a bale out of 10 acres? You 
do not know what you are seeking to do 
here. You damn the only man who has 
never raised his voice for double pay or 
time and a half for overtime. All he is 
saying here is, “Give me a chance to do 
my part to win the war, but, for God's 
sake, let me have the opportunity in the 
security program of this Government, to 
know when I plant seed what the harvest 
will be.” 

Mr. LEAVY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the sentleman from Washington. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. Les. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The function 
of the Committee on Appropriations, as 
I understand it, is to see how much 
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money is necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of the various acts of the Con- 
gress, 

Mr. LEAVY. That is correct. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The merits 
or demerits of any law passed by the 
Congress should not have anything to do 
with this, because the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois would say “We 
do not expect to carry out the will of 
Congress, and, therefore, this agency must 
be obliterated.” 

Mr. LEAVY. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct, and, so far as the com- 
mittee report is concerned, that report 
was made by a divided subcommittee. I 
appreciate that no one has contended 
otherwise. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I have only 5 minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not a fact that the 
major object and result of this is to keep 
certain marginal land under cultivation, 
and thus prevent any curtailment of 
crops? ; 

Mr. LEAVY. I think just the oppo- 
site, because the premium rates are fixed 
upon what the production of any par- 
ticular region has been, breaking it down 
by counties for a period of 20 years in 
the western country, and for 10 or 15 
years in other sections of the country. 
There is a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing about what thisis. In the first place, 
I am in full accord with the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Brown] that the 
Committee on Appropriations—and I 
have been a member of that committee 
ever since I have been in the House— 
has no right to starve an activity that 
the Congress as a whole has said should 
exist. Congress enacted a law provid- 
ing for crop insurance. Crop insurance 
has not been the great loss that it has 
been pictured. Thus far it has dealt 
with a crop that is a billion dollar a year 
crop. When it passed the original act 
Congress provided a capital structure of 
$100,000,000 for crop insurance, and the 
actual losses after 3 years have not been 
the figure that I have heard repeated 
here a number of times. 3 

Instead of that, the losses or impair- 
ment of capital are $9,328,563, and if crop 
insurance had been put into effect in 1937 
instead of 1939, because we had 2 years 
of normal yield, in 1937 and 1938, it would 
actually have shown a margin of profit. 
If you will read the hearings, you will find 
that 36 States in this Union had policy- 
holders in this insurance, and last year, 
bad as it was, 31 States, where crop in- 
surance was in operation, showed a mar- 
gin of profit in the premiums collected as 
against indemnities paid. The loss oc- 
curred in only 5 States, and the average 
yield of wheat for the Nation indicated 
that 1939, 1840, and 1941 were bad years 
in some very important sections. What 
is the attitude of the farmers about this 
crop insurance? I wish that my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], who has 
offered this amendment, would get these 
figures. In Illinois, in 1939, 12,000 farm- 
ers took insurance. In 1940, 26,000, and 
in 1941, 35,000. In Kansas in 39, 14,000; 
in 1940, 58,000; and in 1941, 60,900; and 
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in Nebraska, 13,000 the first year, 53,000 
the next year, and 63,000 last year. I 
could go on down through these figures. 
Now, as a matter of good conscience, and 
I think as a matter of law, we do not 
have any right to destroy this program 
by denying appropriations when just re- 
cently, by legislative enactment, we said 
to the American wheat and cotton 
farmer, “You can now take a 3-year in- 
surance policy instead of a policy for 1 
year, and you can give a note against 
your soil-benefit payments, instead of 
giving wheat or cotton, and thus save the 
Government warehousing, and can in- 
sure yourself for a 3-year term in the 
matter of your crop, which means your 
living.” 

I hope the amendment will not be 
agreed to. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN, All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from IIlinois 
[Mr. Dirksen]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Taper) there 
were ayes 61 and noes 82. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses: For necessary ex- 
penses in connection with the making of 
loans under title I of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, approved July 22, 1937 
(7 U. S. O. 1000-1006), and the collection of 
moneys due the United States on account 
of loans heretofore made under the provi- 
sions of said act, including the employment 
of persons and means in the District of Co- 
lumbia and elsewhere, exclusive of printing 


and binding as authorized by said act, 
$2,500,264. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
2 amendment, which I have sent to the 
Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if the gentleman will not be satis- 
fied if the entire provision relating to the 
Farm Tenant Act may be read and open 
to amendment at the same time—the 
loan provision as well as the administra- 
tive expense? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have no particular 
objection. I know the gentleman will 
be liberal in the matter of debate. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the language with reference to farm 
tenancy be read and that the entire lan- 
guage be open for amendment and dis- 
cussion at the same time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the request of 
the gentleman refers simply to pages 
80 and 81? 

Mr. TARVER. That is right. 

Mr. TABER. And not to page 82? 

Mr. TARVER. No, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Loans: For loans in accordance with title I 
of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
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approved July 22, 1937 (7 U. S. C. 1000-1006), 
$45,000,000, which sum shall be borrowed 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion at an interest rate of 3 percent per 
annum, and which sum shall not be used 
for making loans under the terms of said 
act for the purchase of farms of greater value 
than the average farm unit of 30 acres and 
more in the county, parish, or locality in 
which such purchase may be made, which 
value shall be determined solely according 
to statistics of the farm census of 1940; and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
hereby authorized and directed to lend such 
sum to the Secretary of Agriculture upon the 
security of any obligations of borrowers from 
the Secretary under the provisions of title I 
of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
approved July 22, 1937 (7 U. S. C. 1000-1006): 
Provided, That the amount loaned by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation shall 
not exceed 85 percent of the principal amount 
outstanding of the obligations constituting 
the security therefor: Provided further, That 
the Secretary may utilize proceeds from pay- 
ments of principal and interest on any loans 
made under such title I to repay the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation the amount 
borrowed therefrom under the authority of 
this paragraph: Provided further, That the 
amount of notes, bonds, debentures, and 
other such obligations which the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is authorized 
and empowered to issue and to have out- 
standing at any one time under existing law 
is hereby increased by an amount sufficient 
to carry out the provisions hereof. 


Mr, DIRKSEN. I offer the amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DMKSEN: On 
page 80, line 18, strike out “$2,500,264” and 
insert “$1,250,000.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that another amend- 
ment relating to this same paragraph be 
reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. For the purpose of 
information? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk 
read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DIRKSEN: On 
page 80, line 21, strike out “$45,000,000” and 
insert 835,000,000.“ 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, in 
1942, which is the current fiscal year, 
we made provision for farm-tenant pur- 
chase loans in the sum of $50,000,000, 
and also $2,488,000 for administrative 
expenses. In 1943 it will be $45,000,000, 
which is a reduction of $5,000,000 from 
last year. The administrative expenses 
are, oddly enough, $11,000 higher than 
they were last year. 

I am offering two amendments. The 
first one is to virtually halve the admin- 
istrative expenses and save $1,250,000, 
and the second amendment would strike 
$10,000,000 from the amount of loans 
which will be available. 

Since 1938 we have made available for 
this farm-tenant purchase program 
$75,000,000 in direct appropriation and 
$100,000,000 in Reconstruction Finance 
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Corporation loans, making a total of 
$175,000,000, 

The last report we had from Mr, Bald- 
win, who is Administrator of the Farm 
Security Administration, is that 23,722 
farms were purchased over most of the 
States of the Union. To me this is very 
singular. We make available an amount 
of money that will buy a farm, including 
livestock, including repairs to buildings, 
and such other buildings as are neces- 
sary, amortize it over a period of 40 years, 
and you would think that with liberal 
terms of that kind, a farmer, if he has 
got the stuff, would make good. Yet, lo 
and behold, the same Mr. Baldwin, who 
is Farm Security Administrator, comes 
before the committe- and tells us that 
grants and operating rehabilitation loans 
have been made to the very people to 
whom Uncle Sam gave the money with 
which to buy ^. farm on the basis of 40 
years, 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Not just now. You 
will find it in the hearings. Ten thou- 
sand and fifty-nine loans were made to 
the same 23,000 people, or a portion 
thereof, who bought farms with Uncle 
Sam's money. Of that number 124 re- 
ceived outright grants. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, briefly. 

Mr. TABER. How many were there 
who bought farms? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There were 23,722 to 
begin with. Rehabilitation loans and 
grants numbered more than 10,200 for 
the single fiscal year of 1941. That is 
nearly half of the people for whom we 
bought farms out of this fund. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman says 
the grants numbered 10,000? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. There were 124 
grants. The rest of them were loans. I 
thought I made that clear. Ten thou- 
sand and fifty-nine loans and 124 grants. 

Now, that would not be so bad if they 
were not out buying land on a rising land 
value market. You need not take my 
word for it. Examine the table that the 
Secretary of Agriculture himself inserted 
in volume 2, page 66, of the hearings. 
There you will find that in the very areas 
where farm-tenant purchase loans are 
heaviest because of a preponderance of 
farm tenancy, land values have gone up 
6 points since 1939. I do not know that 
we ought to go along with a program of 
that kind, and particularly so when the 
greater part of the county farm loan as- 
sociations are delinquent at the present 
time. Back in 1916 when we set up this 
land purchase program through the land 
banks they operated through the county 
loan associations. Information gathered 
by your committee shows that whereas 
in 1932 there were 3,583 of these county 
loan associations in the United States, 
today 2,047 of them are so delinquent 
and their capital structure is so impaired 
that under the law they cannot make a 
single loan; and yet we go along with a 
farm-tenant purchase program where 
one-half of the people who purchased 
farms under it since 1938 come back for 
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operating loans and in some cases for 
grants. 

I have opposed this program from the 
outset. I shudder to think what the ulti- 
mate-loss headache will be before we get 
through. 

I hold in my hand a handbill that was 
circulated by the Farm Security Admin- 
istrator at Center, Ala. Notice the title: 

Attention, farmers, tenant sharecroppers, 
farm laborers! Make application now for 
the purchasing of farms from the farm ten- 
ant purchase program or Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. There is no limit to the num- 
ber of farms that can be bought in Cherokee 
County this year. This may be your oppor- 
tunity to become a farm owner. If you know 
a friend who might be interested, do not fail 
to tell him, It might be his only chance. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In just a moment. 

Mr. COOLEY. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman a question about the circular he 
referred to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I want to finish this 
and then make an observation. 

It might be said, of course, that the 
director down there published that at his 
own expense—at least, that is what the 
hearings show; and it might be said that 
this is one of those isolated things and 
that therefore you can draw no conclu- 
sion from it; but in this connection I 
call attention to a letter which one of 
the directors of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration in Washington directed to 
the district director of Farm Security in 
Alabama to the effect that they have 
got the money, they have got the person- 
nel, that they have been assigned a 
quota and they have got to go out and 
place the loans. It did not say anything 
about need, it did not say anything about 
whether there were farms available or 
whether those people were in need down 
there, but they were to go out and get 
them. So much in respect of the rural 
rehabilitation loans, and can we con- 
clude that way down deep and funda- 
mentally they are operating in any other 
fashion with respect to the farm tenant 
purchase program? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman was 
talking about the rural-rehabilitation 
loan, not the farm-purchase loan. 
Some DIRKSEN. I am talking about 

Mr. COOLEY. But the gentleman’s 
amendment deals with the farm-tenancy 
section and not with the rural-rehabili- 
tation loan section. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right. This 
is the farm-purchase program I am re- 
ferring to. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman knows, 
of course, that the Farm Security Ad- 
ministrator disapproved strongly of this 
advertising gotten out by the supervisor 
at Center, Ala. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right. 

Mr. TARVER. It had been gotten out 
at the supervisor’s personal expense and 
3 any authority from the Adminis- 

ration. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. That is the reason I 
referred to the letter from this man in 
Washington, wherein he wrote to the 
Farm Security director at Center telling 
him that they had the money; that they 
had the personnel; that he should go out 
and place the loans. 

Mr. TARVER. Does the gentleman 
have reference to the letter referred to 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum] yesterday, written by Mr. J. C. 
Lewis on March 1, 1941? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. TARVER. I hold in my hand a 
copy of a letter addressed by Mr. Bald- 
win to the gentleman from Virginia, in 
which he points out that the letter in 
question was not correctly quoted. I 
hold in my hand a correct copy. 

MI. DIRKSEN. I was referring to the 
letter sent to the district’s director. 

Mr. TARVER. I am talking about the 
letter of the district supervisor. It has 
not been correctly quoted. I hold in my 
hand the correct version. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It would be singular, 
indeed, if a subordinate in the Farm 
Security Administration, who is one of 

the district directors, has incorrectly 
quoted one of the managers in the Wash- 
ington branch. 

Sixty-five percent of all this money is 
being expended in eight or nine States. I 
suppose that is in conformity with the 
law because the law provides it has to be 
done proportionately on the basis that 
tenancy bears to the whole farm popu- 
lation of that particular State; so I as- 
sume it is worked out according to that 
basis. But the amazing thing is that the 
loans and the grants that were made in 
1941, after we bought farms for folks, 
runs the highest in those particular 
areas. In Alabama 77 percent of the 
farm-tenant purchasers also got these 
loans. That was in 1941. There were 
62 percent in Georgia, 57 percent in Mis- 
sissippi, 47 percent in North Carolina, 
and 58 percent in South Carolina. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no substance 
to a program like that. My quarrel with 
it is that we are going to have the same 
experience that we had with the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. We are going 
to run deeply in the red and if there was 
an excuse for it then, there is no excuse 
for it now with things on a rising curve 
at the present time and the country at 
war. There is a solemn responsibility 
upon the Congress to curtail these activi- 
ties and these abuses, and it seems to me 
there have been abuses. This is just one 
of them. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I ask the gentle- 


man if this phase of the work that is. 


being done by the Farm Security Admin- 
istration shows that it is in the red now 
or, if, on the other hand, it shows they 
are actually in advance of current pay- 
ments? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will tell the gentle- 
man what I can do. I will take a pro- 
gram like this, and I do not care what 
they pay back. If you will give me 
enough money every year to make loans, 
to keep existing loans current, I will 
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never be in the red. I can always keep 
going. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, and I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. TARVER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
Members will examine the hearings, they 
will find that no member of our subcom- 
mittee was more critical of the Farm 
Security Administration and its opera- 
tions than I have been. You will find 
literally hundreds of pages of evidence 
developed by the subcommittee with re- 
gard to practices on the part of the 
Farm Security Administration which we 
thought were not good practices, and in 
the preparation of the bill which you now 
have before you and in the succeeding 
paragraphs of the bill you will find re- 
strictions proposed by the subcommittee 
with a view to correcting these practices 
which we thought were bad. So I do 
not come before you to undertake to de- 
fend all of what has been done by the 
Farm Security Administration. I do 
think that in many instances it has been 
incorrectly charged with misfeasance 
upon che basis of rumors and upon the 
basis of incorrect information. I do not 
think you ought to charge the Farm Se- 
curity Administration in Washington 
with the act of a farm supervisor down 
at Center, Ala., who had an advertise- 
ment printed at his own expense which 
contained statements that were not cor- 
rect; nor should you consider abolishing 
any part of the work of that Adminis- 
tration on account of the misfeasance 
of a farm supervisor in the field. I have 
quite a lot of these farm-tenant borrow- 
ers in my district. ; 

We have millions of tenants in the 
United States. Approximately 60 percent 
of the farm population in my congres- 
sional district are tenants, and I am for 
any proposal which is reasonable in char- 
acter that will aid those tenants to be- 
come landowners. I think it ought to 
be one of our national objectives to have 
those who till the soil become the owners 
of the soil, not collectively, as has been 
attempted by the Farm Security Admin- 
istration in some instances, but as indi- 
viduals. We have undertaken to stop 
these collective operations by a provision 
contained in the following portions of the 

l. 

I would like to do something for these 
millions of men who do not own land 
which they till. I have gone out in my 
district and visited the homes of a great 
many of those who are farm-tenant 
land purchasers. I have investigated 
the circumstances in each particular case 
of their purchases, the amount of their 
repayment, and the progress they have 
made. With one or two exceptions out 
of the number of homes I visited, I found 
that these tenant operators were repay- 
ing their loans and, in most instances, 
were paying ahead of the amounts of 
their maturities. They were not, there- 
fore, receiving anything from the Gov- 
ernment which they were not accounting 
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for. I found in those homes families of 
people who seemed to have a new hope 
in life, people with children who were 
filled with greater ambition. In the cases 
of those farm-tenant families the Gov- 
ernment has certainly lost nothing, and 
while they are not as numerous as I wish 
they were—I wish the Government could 
have reached more people than it has 
been able to reach—I can conceive of 
no reason why the Government should 
undertake to abandon any attempt to 
help that type of people. 

Taking the country as a whole, they 
are repaying their loans at the rate of 99 
percent of the maturities and when re- 
payments of amounts not due are taken 
into consideration, 120 percent of the 
amounts of maturity. When you com- 
pare with that record and I call your 
attention to page 190 of the hearings to 
show that this statement is correct, the 
record of the business borrowers from 
the R. F. C., you will find that those bor- 
rowers are to the extent of 7.87 percent 
delinauent in their matured obligations. 
The American tenant farmer who has 
been accorded benefits under this pro- 
gram is delinquent only to the extent 
of 1 percent. He has been able to make 
a better record than that which has been 
made by the business interests of this 
country that have been served by loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

Just why under those facts should the 
House consider cutting out the money 
which has been used in this very useful 
program? 

The gentleman may say that he has not 
proposed in his amendment to cut it out, 
he has proposed to reduce it. That is 
true. He proposes to reduce adminis- 
trative expenses by one-half and to re- 
duce the amount of loans by $10,000,000 
from $45,000,000. Remember that in ad- 
ministrative expenses the Farm Security 
Administration not only has to look after 
the new loans that have to be made but 
it has to look after all the loans that have 
been made heretofore, aggregating, as I 
recall it, substantially $185,000,000. The 
interests of the Government must be 
taken care of. The farm supervisors in 
the field must keep in touch with these 
tenant-borrowers, aid them in their 
farming program, and collect from them 
the amounts which are due the Govern- 
ment. Therefore, you could not cut the 
appropriation by $10,000,000 on the loan 
authorization and at the same time fairly 
cut the administrative expenses half in 
two. In my judgment, you ought not to 
do either one. 

One of the most frequent criticisms of 
this program has been that it serves so 
few people. Only 23,000 farmers, ap- 
proximately, have been enabled to buy 
homes. Only 9,000, approximately, will 
be able to secure loans to buy homes 
during the present fiscal year. It has 
helped so few people, they say, and there 
are so many who ought to be helped, that 
we simply ought to abandon the pro- 
gram altogether. 

I do not find in my district, where we 
have so many tenant farmers, that the 
tenant farmer who does not get a loan 
is bitter against the man who does suc- 
ceed in getting a loan. On the contrary, 
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if he has filed his application—I believe 
there have been about 18 applications 
filed for each loan it has been possible to 
grant—and some other tenant—his 
neighbor, perhaps—gets a loan and his 
application is declined, he devotes him- 
self to trying to build up such a record 
in farming and in the management of his 
farm operations as will cause the county 
committee to act favorably on his ap- 
plication next year. It is, therefore, not 
only the small number of people you 
are able to grant loans to but the tre- 
mendously larger number who are in- 
spired by the operations of this program 
to improve their farming operations and 
to establish better records for industry 
and for business management of their 
farms that you indirectly aid. 

The amount which is carried in this 
bill as a loan authorization is $5,000,000 
below the amount which has been made 
available the present fiscal year. It is 
certainly a program which is costing the 
Government nothing, a program which 
is vastly beneficial to the individuals who 
are directly concerned. It seems to me 
there certainly should not be any hesita- 
tion on the part of the House in approv- 
ing the comparatively small amount 
which is proposed to be authorized in 
the committee bill. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, my position with refer- 
ence to this matter of farm tenancy is 
too well known, especially by the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, for me to have 
to spend much time talking about it. I 
am against the theory, the concept which 


underlies and is involved in the whole 


process. I am against the paternalistic 
theory of government on which the pro- 
gram rests. I am also opposed at this 
time to loaning 1 cent of the money of 
the taxpayers to anybody any further 
than may absolutely be necessary to con- 
tinue a skeletonized organization with 
respect to those who have already under- 
taken to take advantage of this program. 
No man dares suggest that sectionalism 
enters into my consideration of this mat- 
ter. This is my country. I am opposed 
to the theory of farm tenancy. I mean 
tenancy. 

Do you know it will take 280 years, 
under the law as it now stands, to com- 
plete this program at $50,000,000 a year, 
to say nothing about the loans, which is 
$14,000,000,000, and more, of the taxpay- 
ers’ money going into these experimental 
economic propositions and into a s0- 
cialistic and theoretical program, in 
which certainly at this time we cannot 
afford to indulge at the expense not only 
of the taxpayer, but at the peril of the 
loss of our liberty? 7 

We cannot afford to go back to the 
feudal system, with the Government the 
landlord. ` You just cannot avoid nor 
evade that; for the Government, the 
bureaucrats are the Santa Claus; and 
they and those of you who are so anxious 
to continue this program full force will 
have to explain to your own constituents 
why you propose to expend fifteen bil- 
lions of the taxpayers’ money at a time 
anc during a period when we need every 
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cent for the conduct of the war. You do 
not seem to realize that the days of the 
spending orgy are over. 

You—and that means all of us—we 
cannot carry on our social, humani- 
tarian experiments as such at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer on top of all other 
necessary expenditures. Tenant farm- 
ers? I ask you where is farm labor to be 
found today? Spend your time worry- 
ing about making it possible for farmers 
of today to carry on. The absentee 
owner of the farm-tenant farm is another 
problem. It is time to cut this proposal 
to the skeleton, for the duration—north, 
east, south, and west. 

When you get right down to the theory 
back of all this program it is all un- 
American, and it is all wrong—or else we 
have gotten so far away from funda- 
mentals that we cannot see them. 

“Poor farmer group.” That is an in- 
sult. Poor doctor, poor lawyer, poor 
dentist, poor industrialist—why not— 
as well? Paternalism undiluted and un- 
adulterated can be dispensed with for the 
duration, and will have to be before we 
are through with this war, or we will be 
through forever. 

I am in favor of the amendments. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, several years ago, in 
1937, when the legislative committee of 
the House reported this legislation for 
the Bankhead-Jones farm-tenant pur- 
chase program, it was supposed to be in 
the nature of an experiment, and the 
legislative committee authorized the sum 
of only $10,000,000 for the first year to 
start the program and then $25,000,000 
for the next year, with a provision for 
$50,000,000 annually thereafter. The 
third year we changed the method from 
making appropriations for the farm-ten- 
ant purchase plan to that of borrowing 
money from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation on loans, so they were au- 
thorized last year to borrow $50,000,000 
for the making of loans under this pro- 
gram. This year they have cut that 
$50,000,000 authorization to $45,000,- 
000. 

The committee has gone very fully 
into the subject of the success or failure 
of the farm-tenant purchase program, 
and I tell you as one member of that 
committee that as far as I know there 
has been no better program adopted by 
this Government. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a good 
deal of criticism of the Farm Security 
Administration, some of which has been 
deserved and some not. The -ommittee 
has gone as fully as possible into that 
subject. We have listened carefully to 
witnesses on both sides. We have the 
greatest admiration and respect for 
those witnesses who have come before 
us with concrete suggestions as to econo- 
mies, but the committee felt that to ma- 
terially cut down or to destroy the farm 
tenant purchase program which, I think, 
has been one of the most successful parts 
of F. S. A., by not giving them sufficient 
funds to operate, and to cut out the au- 
thority to make these loans from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, would 
be a mistake. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TERRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I ask the gentle- 
man if the criticism which has been di- 
rected at the Farm Security Administra- 
tion has not been directed more at the 
loans, grants, and rural rehabilitation 


provisions? 
Mr. TERRY. Les. 
Mr. COOLEY. In other words, I do 


not recall having heard anything except 
praise for the part of the program which 
is now under consideration. 

Mr. TERRY. That is the reason I am 
surprised that the effort is now being 
made to cut down this part of the pro- 
gram. As was said by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Tarver], the repay- 
ment of loans under this program has 
been £9 percent, on the average, over the 
United States. On page 216 of the hear- 
ings you will see that, as regards tenant 
purchase loans, the average percentage 
of collections to maturities, as of De- 
cember 31, 1941, was 99 percent. 

The State of Illinois has repaid 97.4 
percent. The State of Arkansas, my own 
native State, I am proud to say, has a 
record of 99.1 percent. As a matter of 
fact, these loans have been overpaid, and 
I just want to make this statement: The 
Government has been lending money over 
the United States for the past 10 years, 
and until this program was adopted there 
was no place where the small tenant 
farmer could go for help or relief, and I 
may say it seems to me that the farmers 
of the country, the small farmers of the 
country, the people from whom you would 
expect the least in the way of payments, 
have done the most, and they are making 
a record of which we may all be proud. 

I oppose the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to submit a unanimous-consent re- 
quest for a limitation of time. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that debate on this amendment and 
on all amendments to the sections relat- 
ing to the Farm Tenancy Act close at 
4 o'clock. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I have an amendment at the desk which 
has not yet been reported. 

Mr. TARVER. I am sure the Chair- 
man would try to take care of gentlemen 
having amendments. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, that 
would mean about a minute and a half 
apiece. 

Mr. TARVER. I will modify the re- 
quest and ask unanimous consent that 
debate close at 4:15 on the paragraphs 
and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman 
make it 1 hour? 

Mr. TARVER. That is only a matter 
of 8 minutes and I will concur in the 
gentleman’s suggestion. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, it is not clear 
to me what paragraphs are involved. 

Mr. TARVER. Both of the paragraphs 
relating to farm tenancy, 
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Mr. McINTYRE. Would that include 
the paragraphs on page 82? 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not affect 
page 82. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have at least 5 minutes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, may I suggest 
to the chairman of the committee that 
there are nearly 20 Members standing 
who indicate a desire to speak and 1 hour 
will give them between 2 and 3 minutes. 

Mr. TARVER. May I suggest to the 
gentleman that we have been trying for 
10 days to pass the bill and the only 
possible way to complete its considera- 
tion today is to have some limitation on 
the time for debate. I hope no one will 
object. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is the motion or re- 
quest directed to all amendments to the 
farm-tenancy paragraphs. 

Mr. TARVER. All amendments to the 
paragraphs ending at the bottom of page 
81. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would not want to 
be foreclosed to say a word or two on the 
other amendment at the desk, because 
that amendment would now be pending. 

Mr. TARVER. That, cf course, would 
be a matter for the determination of the 
Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I have been interested in this program 
. from its beginning, and if the gentleman 
means that I am to have only 2 minutes 
to discuss this matter 

The CHAIRMAN. That question has 
already been settled. There was no ob- 
jection to the request and the time is now 
limited to 1 hour. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, I ask for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, most of the debate on this 
. farm-tenancy program has sounded as 
if there had never been a Pearl Harbor. 
It seems to me there is a fundamental 
difference between this kind of appropri- 
ation and many of the others in the 
agriculture bill. What harm could pos- 
sibly come to the country if this entire 
program of buying farms were postponed 
for 5 years? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman will understand I am limited in 
my time and cannot yield until I have ex- 
plained an amendment I expect to offer. 

The rural-rehabilitation loans are an- 
other matter. I regard them as an im- 
portant. part of an operating program 
in producing food for victory, but so far 
as this land-buying program is con- 
cerned, I have yet to hear a single rea- 
son to show there would be anything 
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serious happen to this country if the 
entire land-buying program were post- 
poned for 5 years. 

We got along for a hundred years with- 
out it and while it may have its good 
points, the life of the Nation does not 
depend on it. If we maintain it at peace- 
time levels, we will also be called on for 
more funds to carry it along adminis- 
tratively. No possible harm can come 
to the country if we cut it down for a 
few years. If we cut it out entirely, we 
would be no worse off than we were be- 
fore the program was started a few years 
ago. I am only proposing to reduce it, 
however, 

Farm tenancy is a problem, but it is 
not a life-and-death matter in time of 
war. I think the amendment that has 
been offered to cut off ten million is not 
enough of a saving. So I have an amend- 
ment at the desk which would reduce 
the $45,000,000 carried in the bill to $25,- 
000,000, which would halve the actual ap- 
propriation of the current year. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Briefly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Merely to observe 
that the largest farm organization, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, is 
in favor of a substantial cut in this item. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If this 
item were cut to $25,000,000, $20,000,000 
below the recommendation in the bill, it 
would be the equivalent of saving $20,- 
000,000 that must be raised in taxes. It 
would be equivalent to saving $20,000,000 
that has to be raised in Defense bonds 
and stamps. As a friend of every farm 
program, that appeals to me to be sound 
for actual farmers. I want to say that 


there is no program in my part of the’ 


country that is causing so much criticism 
today as this use of money to buy land, 
taking money from school children who 
sell old newspapers to buy Defense 
stamps, taking money from school 
teachers, taking money from laborers, 
taking money from farmers who pay 
taxes by hard work, to turn around and 
buy land at this time, while the country 
itself is in danger. 

I see no justification in trying to carry 
on this program on a peacetime basis. 
I am in favor of the rehabilitation loans, 
because those are operating loans, neces- 
sary to carry on production. But there 
is a fundamental difference between that 
F. S. A. program and this plan of dis- 
possessing one farmer, and putting an- 
other on the farm, through money from 
the Treasury of the United States. This 
program of land readjustment can wait; 
the land will produce as well for a renter 
as for an owner. Certainly no harm is 
done if the program slows up until we 
have licked the Axis. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
understand that this is not a land pur- 
chase program? This only provides for 
loans, to help the tenant. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is to 
help the tenant buy farms under title I 
of the Farm Tenant Act. The language 
of title I of the act specifically provides 
for loans for the purchase of land and 
sets up the procedure for doing so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has 
expired, 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that I have been just about as critical as 
any other Member of the House of some 
of the activities of the Farm Security 
Administration. I have tried to ceon- 
structively criticize this agency. I have 
sought to be helpful to the officials 
charged with administering the laws 
which we have enacted and which the 
officials of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration have in many instances violated, 
both in letter and in spirit, but I am just 
as anxious to save and to continue this 
particular part of the program now un- 
der consideration as I am to force tnat 
agency to liquidate certain other parts 
of programs upon which the agency has 
embarked. The program now under 
consideration is one which Congress it- 
self created. This program is known as 
the Bankhead-Jones Tenant Purchase 
Act, under which the title to not one 
single acre of land is acquired or is au- 
thorized to be acquired. The basic legis- 
lation provides only for loans to worthy 
tenants on a long-term basis and at a 
low rate of interest. The purpose of the 
law which we enacted was to assist 
worthy tenant farmers to become home 
owners. No loan can be granted to a 
tenant for the purpose of enabling him 
to purchase a farm until both the tenant 
and the land to be purchased are ap- 
proved by a local committee of farmers. 
This local committee passes upon the 
health, the habits, and the character of 
the tenant who is applying for a loan, 
and they likewise pass upon the value of 
the property about to be purchased, and 
this local committee must approve the 
applicant and must approve the farmasa 
self-sustaining farming unit, upon which 
the tenant, the person to whom the loan 
is to be made, will be able to earn a liveli- 
hood for himself and his family and to 
meet his payments to the Farmers Home 
Corporation. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am glad to yield to 
my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman 
think this is an activity which could well 
be suspended during the duration of the 
emergency? 

Mr. COOLEY. I would not say that 
the agency is indispensable. While it 
may well be suspended during the emer- 
gency, I see no necessity for depriving 
the farmers of the privilege of borrow- 
ing money on a long-term basis and at a 
low rate of interest from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation through this 
agency in the Department of Agriculture, 
especially while other citizens are con- 
tinuing to obtain Government loans, or 
loans through the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. The loans were au- 
thorized to encourage home ownership 
in the rural sections of America. 

Mr. COX. I have a genuine apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of the gentleman to 
clean up this dirty mess within the 
Farm Security Administration, but 
frankly I am somewhat disappointed 


_ that he should come to the rescue of the 


Administration insofar as this item is 
concerned, 

Mr. COOLEY. I am coming to the 
rescue of the Bankhead-Jones Tenant 
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Purchase Act, which our committee very 
carefully considered and drafted and 
presented to this House under the leader- 
ship of Marvin Jones, who was at the 
time chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture. 
member of this body who was more in- 
tensely interested in the welfare and 
happiness of the tenant farmers of 
America than was Marvin Jones. I do 
not believe that many men appreciated 
more than he the vicissitudes and hard- 
ships which are experienced by the ten- 
ant farmers of the Nation. If my recdl- 
lection is correct, Marvin Jones was 
reared as the son of a tenant farmer, and 
during his entire career in the House of 
Representatives he had a burning desire 
to do something constructive which 
would alleviate the suffering and the 
hardships of those who were forced to 
work on the farms of others and to pro- 
vide hope and help for worthy tenant 
farmers who wanted to own their own 
farm home. You no doubt will recall the 
great interest of our late and beloved 
Speaker, Hon. William B. Bankhead, in 
the Tenant Purchase Act, which became 
a law during the time that he was 
Speaker of this House. His distin- 
guished brother, Senator JoHN BANK- 
HEAD, piloted the bill through the Senate, 
and as coauthor, along with the dis- 
tinguished and able gentleman from 
Texas, Marvin Jones, this bill now bears 
his name. 

I am intensely interested in the com- 
plete success and in the expansion of the 
program which is provided by the Bank- 
head-Jones Tenant Purchase Act, and 
I would gladly vote to double the amount 
which is authorized in this bill for loans 
to tenant farmers to enable them to be- 
come home owners, but I bitterly op- 
pose the efforts of officials of the Farm 
Security Administration to evade this 
law and the other laws which we have 
enacted in behalf of tenant farmers and 
to prostitute the program and the pur- 
pose for which we have made money 
available. These officials have circum- 
vented the law and have devised ways 
and means to defeat the clear intent and 
purpose of Congress. All of the charges 
which I have preferred against the offi- 
cials of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion have been substantiated by the 
Comptroller General in the opinion he 
recently rendered upon evidence con- 
tained in this record, which was submit- 
ted to him by the chairman of the sub- 
committee in charge of this bill. Some 
months ago I introduced a resolution 
calling for the appointment of a special 
committee to be appointed from the 
membership of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, to fully and completely in- 
vestigate the activities of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration and to obtain full 
information regarding the many pro- 
grams upon which this agency has em- 
barked, in violation of law. The mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture are friends of the Farm Security 
Administration, and in seeking this in- 
vestigation we seek only to obtain full 
information which will be used as a guide 
in the drafting of legislation which will 
force a complete compliance with provi- 
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sions of law which Congress has enacted 
or which may hereafter be enacted. 
Certain projects should be immediately 
liquidated, but some orderly method of 
liquidation must be provided, and if it is 
to be provided the legislation should be 
written by the Committee on Agriculture 
only after it has obtained all of the facts. 
We hope that the Rules Committee will 
soon favorably report the resolution 
which is now pending, and that an ap- 
propriate and prompt investigation of 
this agency may be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. DOWDERO. I rise in support of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. Chairman, the mail that is com- 
ing across my desk of late is growing in 
volume, and it begins to indicate a grow- 
ing impatience on the part of the Amer- 
ican people over three or four subjects 
of vital importance to all of us. One is 
the failure, or, at least, the indifference, 
of the Congress of the United States to 
curtail and reduce nondefense expendi- 
tures. Second, they are becoming im- 
patient with our trying to conduct a war 
on social gains, such as the 40-hour 
week; and, third, they are becoming 
aroused over the necessity of paying time 
and a half and double time in order that 
men might work for their Government 
in producing essential materials of war. 
Donald M. Nelson sounded a note of 
warning a night or two ago on the radio 
when he said, “The people want produc- 
tion, and no fooling.” 

The public wrath is rising, and justly 
so. The people are justified in their 
attitude. Just a little while ago in this 
Chamber the committee refused to strike 
out an activity of this Government that 
has cost the people of this Nation in 
3 years a loss of $43,000,000. I refer to 
the Federal Crop Insurance Act. It was 
an opportunity to reduce nondefense 
spending and wasting of public money. 
I voted to strike it out. 

Last week the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] made a deter- 
mined effort on this floor to cut down 
some of the expenses in this bill. He met 
with consistent defeat in that effort. 
Members rise on this floor and say, “I am 
in favor of economy; I want to do every- 
thing that is necessary to carry on the 
war”; but they want to do it on the next 
bill—not the bill under consideration. 
That is evident this afternoon. My col- 
leagues, in the name of a great nation 
at war, I appeal for a drastic reduction 
in the cost of government and nonde- 
fense spending. 

Just a few days ago we increased the 
debt limit of this country to $125,000,- 
000,000. It is like setting a line of credit 
in a bank for somebody to reach up and 
begin spending until it is gone. How 
long will this continue? It will continue 
just as long as the credit of the Nation is 
good, but a day of reckoning is coming, 
and it is coming fast. Let every one of 
us remember there is a limit to the finan- 
cial resources of this country. This trend 
of spending and wasting the public money 
must stop before complete economic 
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collapse comes to this Nation. We are at 
war. We are trying to conduct business 
as usual, but the times are not as usual. 
Our enemies are not conducting business 
as usual, They are working night and 
day, and if we are to meet them success- 
fully in this war, we must adopt at once 
a program of complete and total effort to 
do so. Let us begin now and here by 
adopting the pending amendment to re- 
duce expenditures. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hoox]. ' 

Mr. HOOK. Yes; we are at war, but in 
a time of war we need the resources of all, 
both large and small. This program was 
to help make landowners out of tenants. 
When a man becomes a landowner and 
he is no longer a tenant he feels more 
like getting in there and putting his 
shoulder to the wheel and producing. 
The man who actually owns his place, 
whether he has paid for it or not, does 
more toward the end of producing “food 
for freedom” than the man who is just a 
tenant. When a man owns his land he 
is less subject to be lured by communistic 
ideas than when he is a tenant. 

I think this is a worthy program. I 
have not a single, solitary person in my 
district that participates in this pro- 
gram, but I fully realize that what we 
need in this program is food, and more 
food. The only place you are going to 
get an increase in food production for 
this war is from the small, family-size 
farmer, the type of farmer that you are 
making landowners out of by the Tenant 
Farmer Act and this appropriation— 
men who have been tenants before. 
That is where we will get our increased 
production. We are not going to get it 
from the large industrial farmer, be- 
cause he has farmed to the limit before. 
We are not going to get it from the big 
plantation owner. But give this man 
who is provided for in this bill a chance 
and he will produce. This is the bill 
that was spoken for so eloquently by our 
late and beloved Speaker, Mr. Bankhead. 
He convinced me beyond a doubt that 
this program was actually needed in the 
section from which he came. Our be- 
loved former colleague, Marvin Jones, 
who now graces the bench, was one of 
those who pleaded for this bill. The 
speakers who have spoken since then 
from that great section have convinced 
me. 

I wish some of you men could have lis- 
tened the other evening to Senator HILL 
of Alabama, when he told of the ad- 
vantages that were in wehalf of the 
farmers of his section by this piece of 
legislation. I know there would not be 
one vote against it if they heard that 
speech and the arguments he presented. 
In the interest of our war program, you 
should weigh well your vote here today. 
Produce food and win the war. A rifle in 
the hands of a starving man is not very 
effective. You cannot win the war with 
bullets alone. You may win votes but 
votes will not save you if the Japs are 
able to stop our boys because of lack of 
food. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Hutu] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, the en- 
endeavors of the metropolitan press, the 
radio speakers, and many others to turn 
public opinion against appropriations for 
agriculture at the very time that the 
same agencies of publicity are demand- 
ing increased food and fiber production 
by the farmers, is evident as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill 
comes up for consideration in this House. 
Statements about the increased income 
of agriculture as a whole are published 
to indicate that a live prosperity has suc- 
ceeded the 20 or more years of depres- 
sion and adversity which the farmers 
have endured. Along with such state- 
ments come price-fixing programs, 
threats of inflation if farm products in- 
crease in price, and all else that may 
arouse prejudice and protest influencing 
the amounts to be set aside to aid in 
permitting agriculture to function by 
ample production to feed the Nation 
and our allied nations while we are 
winning the war against Axis aggres- 
sion. 

The Farm Security Administration and 
its policy of aiding more farmers to pro- 
duce more come in for criticism of the 
expense involved, without proper consid- 
eration of the results achieved, and the 
benefits shared in by the Nation as well 
as by those who are the farm clients of 
the program. 

There are too many who seem to feel 
that increased production and higher 
price levels have solved the farm problem 
without taking into consideration facts 
indicating new troubles incident to the 
war, such as shortage of farm help, lack 
of facilities, lack of capital, and lack of 
the credit needed by millions of farmers 
who with true patriotism endeavor to 
respond to the demands being made upon 
them. 

The bare statement that the aggregate 
of farm receipts was $11,000,000,000 or 
more in 1941, an increase of approxi- 
mately 10 percent over those of 1940, is 
meaningless if the further fact is omitted 
that at the same time $1,000,000,000 were 
added to the farm income; the nonfarm- 
ing population received an increase of 
$27,000,000,000 of the national income, 
The farmers, composing 24 percent of 
the national population, received less 
than 4 percent of the total increase of 
national income. 

About one-third the farmers more fa- 
vorably situated annually receive about 
three-fourths the total farm income, 
leaving two-thirds of the farm population 
only one-fourth such income. Most 
farmers in the lower-income groups re- 
ceive an actual income of less than $1 
per day. 

The value of the farm-security pro- 
gram to thousands of farmers is shown 
by the excellent results in the Ninth 
District of Wisconsin, in which it has 
2,093 farm clients. Some criticism has 
been voiced and now seems to be em- 
phasizing the shortcomings in adminis- 
tration of the program in other States. 
Considering the vast program, dealing 
with hundreds of thousands of individ- 
uals, it is only natural that mistakes may 
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be made and some wrongs endured. 
Perfect administration of all Govern- 
ment policies has not yet been attained, 
but I can say that in my own State and 
in my own district, the F. S. A. program 
has been carried out with the minimum 


of criticism. The State administrators ` 


and those of the counties of the Ninth 
District, and the supervisory staffs, have 
been doing and are doing a wonderful 
work. 

The 1940 census showed that the low- 
income half of the Nation’s farmers pro- 
duced only 12 percent of total values of 
farm products sold, traded, or used at 
home in 1939. With about 3,000,000 
farmers scrambling to get approxi- 
mately 1 out of every 10 farm-market 
dollars, it is no small wonder that 
they get little benefit from rising farm 
prices, 

A recent report of the Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee, Senator ROBERT M. 
La FOoLLETTE, of Wisconsin, chairman, 
throws further light on the troubles of 
the small farmer. The report states: 

Today the family farm system, which has 
never prevailed in the cotton- and tobacco- 
producing areas of the South, and long ago 
lost its dominance in California, seems on 
the wane throughout the Nation. Large- 
scale operations, specialization of functions, 
mechanization, multiple, or chain farming 
are the predominant characteristics of our 
changing agriculture. * * Even in the 
regions where this system has not been 
established, the security and the prosperity 
of the independent farm operator, who, with 
his family and an occasional hired man, 
works his own land, is passing. 


The Farm Security Administration is 
the agency authorized by Congress to give 
these small farmers the help they need. 
For several years a large portion of the 
low-income farmers in the Ninth Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, as well as in other 
rural areas of Wisconsin and the whole 
United States, have had to rely on the 
credit provided by the Farm Security 
Administration. If Farm Security were 
abolished or its activities curtailed, many 
of these farmers would lose the only op- 
portunity they have to increase their 
production and improve their economic 
conditions. A report recently issued by 
the American Bankers Association shows 
that in many counties in Wisconsin 
farm-security loans form a large pro- 
portion of the non-real-estate agricul- 
tural loans made by all lending agencies. 
In the Ninth District the percentage 
ranges from 184 percent in Buffalo 
County to 44.3 percent in Eau Claire 
County, and in some other Wisconsin 
counties the percentage is even higher. 
This in itself demonstrates the need for 
this program, inasmuch as Farm Secur- 
ity Administration loans are made only 
to persons other credit agencies, such as 
banks and the production credit associa- 
tions, are unable to assist. 

These loans are being repaid. As of 
December 31, 1941, $1,352,617 had been 
repaid on loans totaling $2,994,806 in the 
Ninth District, even though a large por- 
tion of these loans will not fall due for 
3 or 4 more years, 

The Farm Security Administration also 
makes a limited number of loans to 
tenant farmers to enable them to pur- 
chase farms under the authority of the 
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Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. All 
of the tenant-purchase borrowers in the 
Ninth District, as well as in the whole 
State of Wisconsin, who have been on 
their farms long enough to have a loan 
payment fall due are 100 percent current 
in their repayments. 

What is more, these small farmers 
have amply demonstrated their farming 
ability. Farm-security borrowers in the 
Ninth District, since they have been re- 
ceiving help from the F. S. A., have in- 
creased their net income from $595 to 
$1,121. The value of the food they pro- 
duce for home use has risen from $120 
to $265. 

With farm-security help, these fami- 
lies have also greatly improved the se- 
curity of their position on the land. 
More than 4 out of every 10 farmers in 
the Ninth District do not own the land 
they farm. But with the aid of the 
Farm Security Administration, almost 9 
out of every 10 tenant-farmer borrowers 
now operate their farms under written 
leases. 

These families are now in a good posi- 
tion to help raise the food that is needed 
to win the war. But the families farm 
security is helping are only a part of the 
low-income group. In the whole United 
States there are about 500,000 small 
farmers receiving farm-security help at 
the present time, while there are at least 
2,000,000 small farmers in the country 
who could take part in the food-for- 
freedom program if they were given a 
chance. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
estimated that 35 percent of the increase 
in pork and lard, something like 40 per- 
cent of the increase in eggs needed, and 
similar portion of the other food in- 
creases called for by the war program 
could come from these low-income 
farmers. 

There is every reason for continuing 
the farm-security program on a basis 
which will make it even more effective in 
increasing the food supply. Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard has warned the 
public that the prospects are not as 
favorable as they appeared to be a few 
months ago. Congress should not make 
the mistake of “too little and too late” 
as to the farm-production program. 

The statistics as to the Farm Security 
Administration in the Ninth District in 
the State of Wisconsin present an inter- 
esting story of what is being done. They 
are as follows: 


TENANT PURCHASE PROGRAM 
NINTH DISTRICT, WISCONSIN 


Counties eligible: Barron, St. Croix, Pierce, 
Trempealeau, Dunn, Chippewa. 

Number of loans approved (as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1941): 111. 

Amount of tenant purchase loans: $658,548. 

Number of loans on which maturities have 
fallen due (as of June 30, 1941): 70. 

Payments against maturities (as of June 
30, 1941): $9,842. 

Delinquencies: None. 5 

Payments versus maturities: 100 percent. 

Extra payments: $1,291. 

Average amount of loan: $5,933. 


WISCONSIN AS A WHOLE 
Number of loans approved (as of December 
81, 1941): 279. 


Amount of tenant purchase loans: $2,066,- 
229. 
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Number of loans on which maturities have 
fallen due (as of June 30, 1941): 170. 

Payments against maturities (as of June 
30, 1941): 635,410. 

Delinquencies: None. 

Extra payments: $8,956. 

Payments versus maturities: 100 percent. 

Average amount of loan: $7,406. 
Farm SECURITY ADMINISTRATION FARM DEBT 

ADJUSTMENT 
FOR NINTH WISCONSIN DISTRICT 


Number of cases adjusted (June 30, 1941): 


Amount of debt adjusted $1,355,559. 
` Reduced: $395,528. 

In percent: 29.2. 

Accounting for taxes amounting to $10,983. 

FOR WISCONSIN AS A WHOLE 

Number of cases adjusted (June 30, 1941): 
2,349. 

Amount of debt adjusted: $9,712,523. 

Reduced: $3,259,135. 

Average reducticn per case: $1,387. 

In percent: 33.6. 

Accounting for taxes amounting to $72,491. 


Rural rehabilitation loans (as of Dec. 31, 1941) 


Repayments 
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Family progress, Farm Security Administra- 
tion borrowers, 1941 
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Mr. Chairman, among the many com- 
munications I have received favoring 
continuance of the Farm Security pro- 
gram upon a liberal basis, I have selected 
several which are representative of the 
attitude of many prominent citizens of 
Wisconsin. They are those of K. W. 
Hones, president of the Wisconsin Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union; Hon. G. Donald 
Barnes, mayor of Eau Claire; Hon. Earl 
W. Hanson, member of the Wisconsin 
Assembly; and A. R. Vogtsberger, vice 
president of the Bank of Menomonie. 
The telegrams and letters are as follows: 

CHIPPEWA FALLS, Wrs., March 3, 1942. 


Farm Sscurity Administration only ray of 
hope for unfortunate and low-income farm- 
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ers to reestablish themselves as farm owners. 
Wisconsin Farmers’ Union urges you do 
everything to retain Farm Security Adminis- 
tration’s appropriations and status quo of 
last year. Wisconsin Farm Security great as- 
sistance to farmers in general and our co- 
operation. 

WISCONSIN Farmers’ Equiry UNION, 

K. W. Hones, President. 

Eau CLARE, Wis., February 24, 1942. 

Do not eliminate or curtail the work of 
Farm Security. This program deals with 
people never before given any consideration. 
It makes our taxpayers not tax burdens, Ex- 
pect Farm Security program to greatly assist 
scme laborers in outskirts of city who are 
not working because of recent lay-offs at 
Gillette Tire Plant and Pressure Cooker. Sin- 
cerely ask your support of this program. 

G. Donan Barnes, Mayor. 
Ex Mounn, Wis., February 27, 1942. 

I understand that a bill providing for ap- 
propriations to carry on the work of the Farm 
Security Administration will come up for 
consideration in the near future. 


In spite of the improved farm conditions, I 
am satisfied that there still will be some that 
in need of help to bring them out of 


Chairman, County Board, 
Dunn County, Wis. 
Bank oF MENOMONIE, 
Menomonie, Wis., February 23, 1942. 
It has been interesting to me to note the 
press releases pertaining to the law affecting 
the Farm Security Administration. 


Security Administration activities in the 
South or any mismanagement which might 
have cropped up in other communities, but, 
from personal observation and contact in our 
own county and in counties adjoining this 
community, I cannot help but admire the 
fine and necessary work that has been done. 
It is my opinion that the Farm Security 
Administration has done a worth-while and 
necessary work, and it should be continued 
because, most assuredly, the banks cannot 
lend their depositors’ money to the full 
extent of the purchasing price of the per- 
sonal property, and until such time that the 
equity is great enough in the personal prop- 
erty to borrow from a financial institution 
the Farm Security Administration can and 
does step in and carry them in the interim. 
Perhaps there have been cases and there 
will be cases where the person borrowing 
does not live up to his obligations, but that 
does not condemn the majority who are 
trying to do their best and have succeeded. 
I am certain that the Farm Security Admin- 
istration statistics will show thet in paying 
off the obligations many of them are paid 
off faster than what they had originally been 
contracted for. 
. I believe the rehabilitation work that the 
Farm Security Administration has done, has 
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done more to bring back the self-respect of 
the average down-and-out farmer than any 
other agency now or at any other time set up 
by the Government. 

Being a banker, naturally, I am interested 
in having governmental economy, but I do 
not think that not advancing money to peo- 
ple to become self-sufficient is economy be- 
cause, if they do not become self-sustaining, 
they will become direct charges of the com- 
munity and will be a greater tax burden 
than the method used by the Farm Security 
Administration. I do not think we should 
be penny-wise and pound-foolich, and it is 
my opinion that the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration should be continued, with the under- 
standing that if the client of the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration can get borrowing from 
private associations he should do so. 

Therefore, I think you should support any 
bill which will continue the Farm Security 
Administration, and I am certain that the 
majority of your constituents feel the same. 

A. R. VOGTSBERGER, 
Vice President. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
THOM]. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, the bur- 
den of the argument today seems to me 
to be that we should forget and disregard 
the general welfare of the people on the 
home front. That was not the doctrine 
that animated Abraham Lincoln in the 
greatest days of the Republican Party. 
I call the attention of the Republican 
critics of this measure to the fact that 
on May 20, 1862, a Republican adminis- 
tration passed the homestead law, the 
purpose of which was to give 160 acres 
of land to the landless of that day. Here 
we were in the thick of a great civil war, 
and yet the Republican administration 
enacted the homestead law, which was 
one of the highest and most important 
achievements of the Republican Party. 
Was it socialism then? Was it pater- 
nalism then? Under this law between 
two and three million acres of land were 
saua during the period of the Civil 

ar. 

Now, gentlemen, we cannot give to the 


landless today free lands, because there 


are no more free lands in this country, 
but we can help the landless by lending 
to them money with which to buy farms 
and set themselves up in agriculture. 
Incidentally, the W. P. A., which we in- 
stituted at the beginning of the depres- 
sion, was simply a modern version of the 
old Homestead Act. Instead of gi ing 
land we gave to the man a job. 

Now, something has been said about 
the opposition of the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. We, of course, accord to that 
organization attention and considera- 
tion, but the Farm Bureau is not united 
on this subject. The great Farm Burcau 
of the State of Ohio, through its secre- 
tary, Mr. Murray D. Lincoln, has wired 
me as follows: 

Ohio Farm Bureau urges you to give full 
support to adequate appropriations for Farm 
Security Administration and Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration 

Murray D. LINCOLN. 


So there are divided counsels in that 
organization. 

In conclusion, if you are going to wreck 
this program, remember you have $709,- 
000,000, cr something approximating this 
amount, cutstanding in loans that you 
have made to worthy farmers, Are you 
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going to nurse those loans and recover 
that money or are you going to let it be 
wasted? The conservative, wise pro- 
cedure is to use every effort to reclaim 
that money. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Dakota 
(Mr. BURDICK]. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, what 
I have to say upon this particular feature 
of the bill I intended to say upon the 
next section, and if I can get the time I 
am going to use 5 minutes on that section. 
Let me say here, however, that inasmuch 
as the gentleman from Ulinois has 
brought into this particular question the 
attitude and the success or failure of the 
Security Administration and the general 
loans I want to refer to it now. 

One would think from what has been 
said here that there are no tenants any- 
where except in the South. One good 
friend of mine said: 

Keep still, this does not affect you any, 
this is a bill that is going to help the South. 


Well, for God’s sake! I thought you 
were through with the North and South 
along time ago. If there is any body of 
farmers in distress in the South, 
it distresses the Nation, and I will never 
take a position in this Congress just be- 
cause there is a geographical difference, 
that I am going to cast my vote in favor 
of the district in which I live, at the ex- 
pense of any other section of the country. 

Last year there were 575,000 farmers 
foreclosed in the United States of 
America—575,000. Do you suppose none 
of them were foreclosed in North Da- 
kota? They become tenants, and when 
they become tenants we try to get some 
land for them, that is all. It applies to 
the South, it applies to the North. 

I have repeatedly stated that when 
this Congress takes a notion to save 
money it invariably starts to deny the 
farmers a square deal. The Republicans 
in particular rise up in a solid body to 
fight farm legislation. On some of these 
votes today only three Republicans have 
stood up for the farmers. There is no 
economy in this attitude. If the farm- 
ers are put off the farms and into the 
relief lines, the Government will have to 
maintain them at the rate of about $700 
annually. Is it objectionable to let them 
go to work to support themselves? 
Great stress has been put on the loss the 
Government will sustain in these loans, 
but the hearings disclose that all pay- 
ments to date have been paid 99 percent 
and that payments not yet due have 
been paid by many. When a plan will 
pay its own way, where is the economy in 
destroying it and forcing literally thou- 
sands of farmers back in the bread line? 

When a farm bill comes up, a great 
mass of Members lose their reason and 
start a stampede no more intelligent 
than I have seen on the cattle range. 

That is all I desire to say upon this 
feature of the bill. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
SPaARKMAN!. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot understand the opposition to this 
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farm-tenant purchase program. All of 
you, of course, heard the statement made 
that at the present rate it would take 
286 years to clear up the situation. I 
doubt if the tenancy situation will ever 
be completely cleared up, but even if it 
does take 286 years, that is no reason why 
we should delay starting this program. 

Farm tenancy when disproportionately 
high is a dangerous thing. When in any 
section of the country there is a growing 
tendency toward a high percentage of 
farm tenancy it is time for the people to 
wake up. Iam glad to notice that in my 
own State the rate of farm tenancy in 
the last 5 years has dropped from ap- 
proximately 65 percent to 58 percent. 
I do not attribute it wholly to the activi- 
ties of the Farm Security Administration 
and the farm-tenant purchase program, 
but I do know that has had a good deal to 
do with it. I have seen that program 
work, I have seen it in the counties of my 
district and I know something about the 
efficiency with which it is done, particu- 
larly the way in which it is received by 
our people. I cannot understand the 
criticism of this program from a financial 
standpoint when throughout the United 
States there has been a collection of 
99 percent of the maturities. 

In my own State, I notice, it has been 
99.3 percent. No other program in the 
United States, I dare say, can show a bet- 
ter record than that. It is strange to me 
that this program, getting its money from 
the R. F. C., can be criticized with that 
kind of showing when, as a matter of 
fact, day after day we stand here, and we 
praise the R. F. C. for the work that it 
does with business. We have no hesi- 
tancy in authorizing the R. F. C. to go out 
and help these businessmen expand their 
factories and build new factories, and to 
do various things; yet I dare say that 
agency has never made any such collec- 
tion record as this. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. As a 
matter of fact, is it not true that Jesse 
Jones does not lend money unless he ex- 
pects to get every dollar of it back? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. I think that is true. 
We were told in this debate that loans 
made by Farm Security were to be re- 
garded, as the gentleman from North 
Dakota said, as being that much money 
taken away from our. defense program, 
that much money that might be saved to 
our taxpayers, 

He speaks as if they were gifts. They 
are not gifts. They are loans; loans that 
have been paid back to date at the rate 
of 99 percent. I was talking with some- 
one the other day about the program 
down in my own section, and he said 
to me: 

If the payments continue as they have 
been made during the time that the program 
has been in existence, those people are going 
to be landowners in a much shorter time 


than it was planned when they first took over 
those farms. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it not 
a fact that the language of this bill re- 
quires the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to advance this money, regard- 
less of what Jesse Jones thinks about the 
soundness of any particular loan? ; 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iassume that is so. 
I know when we first put this into the 
R. F. C. we did require a certain amount 
of collateral to be pledged with the 
R. F. C., and Mr. Jones had the right to 
pass on that. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does not the local 
committee, composed of outstanding 
farmers, pass upon the soundness of the 
loan? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Absolutely. In my 
section we will have 10 times as many 
applicants as we can take care of and 
those committeemen, who are outstand- 
ing farmers in their respective precincts 
and counties, pass on every one of those 
loans. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GILCHRIST]. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, one 
of the first official actions that I took 
upon being elected to Congress was in 
1931, when I got a telegram from Mr. 
Hoover, who was then President of the 
United States. He wanted some pledges 
in advance of the meeting of Congress 
about the lending of money to the bank- 
ers and col porations of the United States, 
and referred to what he proposed regard- 
ing the establishment of the R. F. C. 
The country was then in turmoil. Banks 
and financial institutions were going 
bankrupt, and almost any wind that 
might blow could bring news of the col- 
lapse of big metropolitan banks which 
would result in financial chaos for the 
whole country. Well, we gave him the 
authority to advance and loan money to 
banks and financial institutions through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and since then the R. F. C. has been a 
very wonderful instrument in preserving 
the solvency of this country. Both and 
all political parties have embraced it and 
endorsed it. 

Afterward the right of R. F. C. to lend 
money and its authority was extended 
to other people and other groups. It 
was extended, under the Bankhead-Jones 
Act, to farm tenants. A local committee 
decides upon the character and solvency 
of the men who get the money. These 
local committees go out and discover the 
men who are to be given the right to 
buy these tenant farms. One year ago 
I went over my district and visited these 
farms. I visited five of the tenant farm- 
ers and found every one of them to be 
doing well. They were raising families 
and educating their children in good 
Iowa farm homes, and paying their loans 
also. Where can you find any other insti- 
tution or any other group of men that 
Pays its obligations up to 99 percent? 

Now, the question here today is as to 
whether we want home owners or 
whether we want landlords, Which will 
make a better civilization? 
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We are at war. Oh, yes; we are in 

the war; but whoever is going to fight 
for a boarding-house keeper or an ab- 
sentee landlord? 
{Here the gavel fell. J 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
ELLIS]. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, yesterday 
as I walked over to the House, another 
Member of Congress told me that he has 
some land down in my State, that he is 
not going to be able to farm it this year, 
because he has not been able to find ten- 
ants. If he were farming it, he would be 
growing something that would aid in this 
focd-for-victory program. 

So far as I know, there is no opposition 
to this part of the program. There are 
thousands upon thousands of good farm- 
tenant families who are looking for good 
land like our colleague owns. Sixty per- 
cent of the farm population of the 
United States today is in that category, 
in that class of nonoperators. Eighteen 
million people are farm tenants. 

I think one of the most vicious prac- 
tices under the American system is the 
practice of absentee ownershio of land 
and the kind of farming we must get on 
that land if the owner lives in New York 
City or elsewhere. We are destroying 
the land, in the first place. We are de- 
stroying the individuals that must eke 
out a bare existence from that land, in 
the second place. 

If you will turn to the hearings, you 
will see listed 11 pages of counties in the 
United States in which the Farm Tenant 
Act is being put into practice. You will 
see the counties in your own district, 
whether you live in the North, the South, 
the East, or the West, where deserving 
young men, usually they are young, and 
their families are able to live upon the 
farms that they themselves operate and 
eventually will own. Even though we 
are at war, surely we will not deny at 
this hour the right of these young people 
to continue to buy their own homes. 
Surely we will not destroy at this hour 
a program that has made one of the 
best records in the whole of the New 
Deal or in the whole of modern financing. 
Ninety-nine percent of all the loans have 
been repaid. You cannot find a record 
like that among the railroad loans or 
among any of the other big corporation 
loans that are also made by the R. F. C. 

The Farm Tenant Act deserves to be 
continued, it cannot cost us anything as 
long as the money is being paid back. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Voonms!]. . 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I agree with the gentleman 
from South Dakota to this extent that I 
believe loans which will make possible 
the production of additional food by the 
poor farmer group of this country are 
perhaps more insistently necessary than 
are loans to enable tenants to purchase 
farms; but I do not agree with him when 
he says, “What harm would it do if we 
abandoned this program?” 

I think, unless a showing can be made, 
that money required for other purposes 
is to be put into it, a program with the 
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value of this one certainly ought not to 
be abandoned. My reason is this: 

We are at war. We are at war for the 
purpose of the preservation of democracy. 
What does democracy mean? Democ- 
racy means a nation governing itself by 
means of majority rule, freely arrived at, 
with a constitutional democracy as a 
form of government. It also means a 
nation in which there is preserved as 
much as possible the freedom—economic, 
social, and political—of the individual 
person. Just let this concentration of 
land ownership proceed, just let the 
number of tenants, compared to farm 
owners, increase, just let the situation go 
on until you get great industrial and land 
monopolies existing side by side with 
homeless, wandering people, and it will 
be difficult, indeed, to preserve democ- 
racy. 

This program has not cost the Gov- 
ernment anything. Indeed, in the course 
of the next few years there will be as 
much being paid back as is being loaned 
out. In the last 10 years there have been 
a million and a quarter farms foreclosed 
in this country. The disappearance of 
the family-sized farm will be one of the 
greatest, if not the very greatest, tragedy 
this country has ever faced. This pro- 
gram is one small thing we have tried to 
do to stem that tide and turn it in the 
other direction. 

The gentleman from Illinois mentioned 
the fact that some of these people who 
received Bankhead-Jones loans have also 
received other loans. May I point out 
that in the case of other farmers a great 
many of them received land-bank loans 
in the first place and then production- 
credit loans in the second place. Any- 
body who knows anything about farming 
knows that if a man borrows the money 
in order to purchase a farm, that does 
not give him the necessary funds he may 
need to plant his crop the next year. 

If you are going to conduct this thing 
on a sensible basis, you must, as another 
Member has said, protect the loans you 
have made. Indeed, I think the record 
speaks for itself on that point. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman from 
Illinois also pointed out that only 124 
grants have been made, but the loans 
number in excess of 20,000. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
correct. 

[Here the gavel fell.) ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
PIERCE]. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, much 
that has been said in favor of the Farm 
Tenant Act is no doubt true. Iam glad 
tenants have so very many defenders. I 
voted for the act. I voted for it in the 
committee on the supposition that it was 
to help the poor. But, gentlemen, are 
you aware that we are at war? The 
Congress sometimes seems unaware of it. 
I recently returned from the west coast. 
There they are war-conscious. Must the 
shrapnel break and the bombs fall in 
Washington before we wake up? Yes, I 
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would suspend this act now. I have an 
amendment to suspend this act for the 
time being, and if it is in order I should 
like to have a vote on it. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. Chairman, that it be 
read now for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Pierce: On page 
80, line 4, strike cut the remainder of the 
page and page 81. 


Mr. PIERCE. I admit some you say of 
the good things of the Farm Tenant Act, 
but, gentlemen, the whole future of this 
Republic is at stake in this war! There 
has been no record in history of anything 
like Pearl Harbor and the days that have 
followed it. We do not seem to realize 
that our boys are dying just a few thou- 
sand miles out there in the west. We 
must preserve every bit of financial 
strength we can. We will need it before 
this struggle is over. 

I fear many of my colleagues do not 
understand the Japanese. There are 
many of them. They are out to fight to 
the death. It is the end of our institu- 
tions and the end of everything we have 
if we lose. We simply cannot lose, 
neither can we compromise. We must 
win. Therefore, we need to husband 
every bit of financial strength for war 
purposes. 

I would not for a minute stop any of 
the activities for the benefit of the down- 
trodden, but I would suspend some which 
are as questionable and go to the well- 
to-do. I ask for a suspension of these 
activities. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I was 
glad to hear that fine patriotic appeal 
from the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
PIERCE]. The people out in the country 
are far in advance of us who are sitting 
here in the House of Representatives and 
in the Senate of the United States. They 
realize that we are at war. They realize 
that it is absolutely necessary for us to 
quit monkeying around and get down to 
business and fight. If we do not fight 
there will not be farm tenancy, there will 
not be agricultural payments to the 
farmers, there will not be any oppor- 
tunity for the laboring men to work for 
wages in this country. They will be 
slaves of Mr. Hitler and of the Japanese 
Emperor. 

There is no use kidding ourselves about 
it. The more we dissipate our resources 
at this time the more we help Mr. Hitler 
and the Japanese, 

This is a move, I hope, to cut down 
some of these expenditures. Let me say 
to you with respect to the amendment 
that will come with reference to farm 
loans, the committee has raised that 
figure from $40,000,000 to $45,000,000. 
Just think of it. Raised in such times as 
these from $40,000,000 to $45,000,000. It 
is perfectly ridiculous. 

Last year there was not a loan of this 
kind made in my State. There is not a 
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tenant farmer in my State who is com- 
petent to run a farm who cannot buy 
one from a landowner who is delighted 
to sell it to him and will finance the 
operation. From the experience I have 
had I believe this same situation prevails 
throughout the Nation. Why should we 
set up a privileged class among the farm 
tenants? Why should we take some of 
them and make them the wards of the 


Government when we ought to be con- 


serving every dollar there is in sight? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I cannot yield. 

I hope the amendment reducing the 

amount will prevail if the amendment of 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. PIERCE] 
cutting it out, does not prevail. 
[Here the gavel fell.J 
The . The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PATMAN]. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know of an agency of our Govern- 
ment that is doing more good for more 
people than the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. The question has been brought 
up here that we are at war and therefore 
we should cut out this appropriation. 
May I remind these distinguished gentle- 
men who have brought up that point 
that there are hundreds of thousands of 
young men in uniform who are baring 
their breasts to enemy bullets for che 
purpose of saving this country, including 
its land, whose parents do not own 1 
foot of it, and neither do they. When 
they return we should have some kind of 
system built up where we can at least let 
them have the money, if they promise to 
pay it back, that will enable them to 
own a home. While they are away serv- 
ing their country for $21 or $31 a month, 
the least we can do is to permit their good 
parents to borrow money through their 
Government, pay it back over a period of 
40 years at 3-percent interest, for the 
purpose of owning a part of the earth 
that their sons are fighting for every day. 
This is the least we can do. 

We have voted billions of dollars to bail 
out banks, insurance companies, and rail- 
road companies and all other big cor- 
porations when they needed it. We have 
voted billions of dollars for our Allies. 
Little of it, if any, will ever be paid back. 
Do you not think the least thing we can 
do is to make it possible for these poor 
farmers, working the hardest kind of way 
with their hands in the fields from day- 
light to dark, to earn a home of their 
own? That is all we are attempting to 
do here. We are not giving them a 
penny. They are not asking for a cent. 
This is the best way to keep people off 
relief. This is the best way to preserve 
the American way of life and make it 
possible for people to own their own 
homes. 

You could not point, I will say to my 
friends, to a better record of repayment 
than we have in the Tenant Purchase 
Act, and with that record of experience, 
which is an excellent one, let us not turn 
thumbs down on this appropriation. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
ZIMMERMAN]. 
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Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the Jones-Bankhead Tenant Act is 
one of the most progressive measures 
which this Congress has passed in many 
years, and I say that for this reason: 
Proprietorship is absolutely necessary to 
build up great communities and strong 
States. As the gentleman from Ohio 
LMr. Thou! well said, President Lincoln 
recognized the necessity of men having a 
land interest, a home, and for that rea- 
son, even during the darkest hour in this 
Nation’s history up to this time, he advo- 
cated giving to the people land where 
they could have a home and have an in- 
bees in the community in which they 
lived. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I have not time 
to yield. : 

Let me tell you that there are a lot of 
rural sections that are becoming deca- 
dent, with churches going to wrack and 
schools going down because the owner- 
ship is in town, and there is no longer 
any ownership in the occupants of the 
lands of that community: When these 
lands are foreclosed, who buys them? 
The man in the bank or some man in 
town, and he often has little interest in 
the local welfare of that community. 
But let these men who till the soil own 
the land, build their homes, and you 
have the greatest. antidote to commu- 
nism, fascism, and all the other “isms” 
that seek to destroy this civilization of 
ours. You never hear of a man who 
owns his home or the land he tills want- 
ing to do anything to destroy that home 
or destroy the community in which he 
lives. 

This is the program that puts land back 
into the hands of the man who tills the 
soil, and I want to tell you that if we 
continue this program, in the years to 
come we will see its fruits in a finer citi- 
zenship, in finer communities, in stronger 
States, and in a greater nation. 

(Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
surprised at the statements made by 
many gentlemen on the floor of the 
House, in attempting to wipe out this 
very meritorious program. I believe 
that you gentlemen have in mind certain 
things that those in charge of this pro- 
gram are doing, that never were intend- 
ed under any act, and that should be 
stopped. It is the purpose of the Agri- 
cultural Committee to put a stop to those 
activities. What are you proposing to do 
here under this amendment? I agree 
with my good friend from Oregon [Mr. 
Pierce] that this is a time when every 
citizen of this country should get down 
to work, to real business in trying to win 
this war, but I state to you that one of 
the most important parts of our national 
defense program is the production of suf- 
ficient food and fiber, not only to feed 
and clothe 130,000,000 Americans, but 
millions of our Allies who ave struggling 
with us to win this war. 

Let me call your attention to an item 
in this bill. On page 83 you have an item 
of fifty-three-million-odd dollars; for 
what? To build facilities—camps—to 
take care of migrants, people who have 
already left the farm, thousands of them, 
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drifting into the large cities, many of 
whom are on relief, and yet you propose 
to scrap this program that would keep 
people on the farm. You want to cut out 
$10,000,000 that will keep people on the 
farm, and on page 83, as stated, you have 
an item of $50,000,000 to take care of 
people who have already left the farm. 
Why did they leave the farm? They left 
because of the prices that they received 
for the things that they produce, and the 
high, fixed prices they, had to pay for 
those things they had to buy. 

I never hear any objection when the 
railroads or the business groups go down 
to the R. F. C., when they are permitted 
to borrow money, paying only 3-percent 
interest thereon, but as soon as the farm- 
ers of this country—the most patriotic 
group in the country—come in for a few 
paltry dollars to assist them to remain 
on the farm and become landowners, we 
have eminent, distinguished gentlemen, 
who know nothing about farming or what 
farmers have to contend with on the 
farm, standing up here and proposing to 
cut ten millions from this very meritori- 
ous item. 

I want to call this to your attention— 
that is, it is impossible to build a success- 
ful national defense program unless you 
are able to have a successful agricultural 
program, and I predict that unless some- 
thing is done to assist farmers to secure 
better farm prices and much-needed 
farm labor, as well as fertilizer materials 
and farm implements, we are going to 
wake up at the end of 1942 with a produc- 
tion far below normal instead of an in- 
creased production which will be needed 
to win this war. I want to state em- 
phatically that the millions who are pro- 
ducing in our factories and the millions 
of our young men on the battlefields 
cannot make it with empty stomachs. I 
hope this amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I was very 
much interested in the gentleman from 
Nebraska in talking about the farm, and 
what we could do to help the farmers. If 
you gentlemen had spent the money to 
put these fellows on the farm that you 
have spent in the last 8 years to put this 
country in the hole to the tune of forty 
billions of dollars, you would have had a 
farm by this time for every man, woman, 
and child in America. The trouble is that 
you have done so much boondoggling 
that you have not been able to get any 
farms for people. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, Does 
the gentleman know how many loans 
have been nade to tenants last year in 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. RICH. We haven't made so many 
in Pennsylvania, but you have made a lot 
of loans all over the country for the peo- 
ple on the farms, and if the people on 
the farms take advantage of it and be 
willing to work to their advantage and 
do more farming instead of having the 
country pay them for not farming, then 
those fellows would have had the farms, 
and they would not have had to bring 
this bill in here this afternoon. Here is 
a letter that was sent to me, and in it 
the writer says: 

The worst part of the unnecessary spending 
is the adverse effect it has upon the sale of 
Defense bonds. When the ordinary citizen 
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is urged to buy his $100 or $500 worth of 
bonds for defense, and sees the money being 
voted for other purposes, he throws up his 
hands and refuses to buy bonds, because 
Congress will not cut, by even $10,000, ap- 
propriations which he thinks are needless, 
He simply says, what is the use of putting my 
little money into bonds, when it will be 
wasted in Washington. Even in spending 
for defense projects economy should be the 
watchword. As has been well said, appro- 
priations in themselves, do not furnish ships 
and planes. 


I tell you, Mr. Chairman, that the peo- 
ple of this country are getting sick of 
what this Congress is doing, and I do 
not see anything but wreck ahead of us, 
the way this administration is running 
this Government and its waste and ex- 
travagance. We are in war now and you 
have got to economize; if you do not, the 
Nation is ruined. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
know that 99 percent of these loans have 
been paid? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First, let me clarify 
the parliamentary situation. The first 
vote will come on the reduction of $1,- 
250,000 in the administrative expenses 
for the operation of the Farm Tenant 
Act. Subsequent thereto will come the 
vote on the amendment offered by me to 
reduce the amount of the loans from 
$45,000,000 to $35,000,000. That will be 
a net reduction of $10,000,000. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it will be a net reduction of 
only $5,000,000 below the Budget figure, 
because the Budget, in making up the 
estimate for 1943, suggested $40,000,000, 
and the subcommittee has increased that 
amount by $5,000,000. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman also explain the situation 
with reference to the substitute that I 
offered? 7 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is also a sub- 
stitute amendment pending offered by 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE], which would reduce the loan 
amount from $45,000,000 to $25,000,000. 

Mr. TABER. And the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Prerce] said he was going to 
offer a motion to strike out the entire 
section? ; 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The entire section 
would be stricken if the amendment 
offered by the gentleman were adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, in 4 years we bought 
23.000 farms out of this program, out of 
$75,000,000 in direct appropriation and 
$100,000,000 in loans. We asked Mr. 
Baldwin when he came before the com- 
mittee how many farms had changed 
hands in the year 1941. Here is his 
answer: 

Estimated number of farms changing own- 
ership as a resuit of foreclosures, assign- 
ments, or other conditions of credit distress 
during 12 months ended March 15, 1941, 
575,000. 


So, in 4 years we have provided an 
average of 6,000 farm-tenant purchasers, 
while there have been 575,000 changes of 
ownership. There you have a pretty fair 
index of the results we are going to 
achieve under this program. 

Governor Pierce, you are exactly right. 
We do not have any business buying land 
at a time when the Nation is in peril, any 
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more than we have business spending 
millions for soil conservation when boys 
are dying on the Bataan Peninsula. No. 
There is a great, grim problem before 
the country today, and there is dalliance 
in the Congress. If there is one spot in 
the United States where there is no 
proper alertness to the problem that faces 
the country today, it is here. We talk 
about lack of unity in the country. We 
talk about complacency among the 
people. The complacency is in Con- 
gress—not among the people. There will 
be unity whenever our decorum, our con- 
duct, and the policies to which we give 
our hand and our direction will find 
favor among the people of the Nation. 

I hope that one of these amendments 
is adopted. Mine only cuts it down $10,- 
000,000. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] cuts it $25,000,000, and the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Oregon 
Mr. Prerce] cuts it $45,000,000; but the 
first vote will be on the administrative 
expenses to save $1,250,000. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. JOHNSON] is recog- 
nized for the remainder of the time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr, 
Chairman, every Member present, I am 
sure, will recall the amendment I of- 
fered to the pending bill that reduced 
the appropriation more than any other 
one amendment that has been adopted 
or proposed to the measure. It is some- 
what significant that at that time some 
of those who are now very actively sup- 
Porting the Dirksen amendment in the 
name of economy were valiantly opposed 
to the amendment to place a limit of 
$1,060 on soil-conservation payments. 
The big-shot farmers, many of whom 
never lived on a farm and yet who have 
been receiving from 51.000 to $10,000 in 
checks from the Federal Treasury, some- 
how were not interested in real economy 
then. It seems it depends altogether on 
whose ox is being gored—whose farmers 
are affected—as to whether some gentle- 
men present are really and truly for rigid 
economy. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
briefly. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
amendment that the gentleman proposed 
and had adopted the other day to re- 
duce the benefit payments was not a 
saving to the Treasury, but it was a redis- 
tribution of that money so that the 
smaller farmers would get it instead of 
the big operators. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I regret 
that I cannot agree with the gentleman. 
I was advised that my amendment, as 
originally offered, would have saved in 
excess of $50,000,000. But the modified 
amendment, as passed, will not only be 
a protection to and for the small farm- 
ers, but if properly administered, an 
actual saving to the Treasury of many 
millions of dollars can and should be 
made. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I hope 
the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I will 
say it is definite and certain that $50,- 
000,000 less will be appropriated for the 
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item in question this year than was spent 
last year for the so-called soil-conserva- 
tion checks. I repeat that if the bill is 
administered properly and effleiently 
additional millions could easily be 
slashed from that item. 

Now in the brief time I have, let me 
give briefly a history of this farm-tenant 
legislation that is now being attacked. 
A few years ago the Congress, after much 
consideration and investigation, by an 
overwhelming vote enacted what is 
known as the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act. By the provisions of that 
act $10,000,000 was authorized to be ap- 
propriated the first year; $25,000,000 the 
second year, and $50,000,000 was author- 
ized thereafter. This Congress, I say, 
after careful consideration and much 
deliberation enacted that law. No one 
expected it to do anything like solve the 
distressing farm-tenant situation in 5, 
10, or 15 years. Many of us had hoped 
that over a long period of time, with the 
Government spending $50,000,000 an- 
nually that we cculd really make con- 
siderable headway toward solving one of 
the most perplexing economic problems 
that our country has faced during this 
generation. 

Now, just in order to keep the record 
straight, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Taper], and the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. Dirksen], were among the 
leaders who opposed the original Bank- 
head-Jones Act. Then, year after year, 
when the appropriation has been brought 
to the floor of this House to carry out 
the mandate of the Congress, the REC- 
ORD will disclose that some of the same 
gentlemen who are now so active in this 
well-organized and highly propagan- 
dized effort voted to cut this item by 
many millions of dollars. 

The gentleman from Illinois, for whom 
I have a profound respect, and the able 
gentleman from New York are simply 
running true to form. They had a right 
to be against the original law. But it is 
significant that the burden of their argu- 
ment in the beginning was that $10,- 
000,000, authorized for the first year, was 
entirely too little to do any real good. 
But now we hear the same gentlemen tell 
us that $5,000,000 less than the amount 
authorized by law, to be expended in this 
great home-ownership program next year, 
is entirely too much. How consistent. 

The gentleman from New York, who 
has from the beginning opposed this law, 
complains bitterly that no farms were 
purchased in the district he represents 
in Congress under the farm-tenancy 
program. I will not charge him with 
assuming the dog-in-the-manger atti- 
tude, but I cannot help but remind him 
that there is only 12.8 percent farm 
tenancy in the great State of New York 
as compared with Alabama which has 
58.8 percent of farmers who do not own 
the farms on which they live, toil, and 
make their livelihood. More than 60 
percent of the farmers of Oklahoma are 
in the same category. That is the same 
or similar situation of every State in the 
South. 

I heartily agree with my gocd friend 
the distinguished and able gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Prerce] that this Con- 
gress must awaken to the fact that we 
are in the throes of a war, a war that 
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many of us are fearful will be a long, 
hard, bitter struggle; but I also agree 
with the statement of the gentleman 
from Georgia, the chairman of the agri- 
culture subcommittee, who is handling 
this measure in an admirable manner, 
that in the last analysis food will win the 
war. At the rate tenant farmers have 
been leaving the farms for the past 10 
years, it is not improbable that there will 
be serious shortage of many food supplies 
if the present war continues as long as 
many of the so-called military and naval 
experts are now predicting. 

To win the war America must not only 
have sufficient food for her armed forces 
and that of her Allies, but food for her 
civilian population. This food must be 
grown on farms and the work must be 
done by actual farmers. We cannot de- 
pend on the drug-store farmers or the 
agriculturists who live in the cities. 
When the rub comes, America must de- 
pend upon the little farmers to produce 
the foodstuffs. The increased need for 
food production cannot and will not be 
met on big farms or by the big farmers. 
They are now producing as much as they 
can without vast increases in the use of 
hired farm labor, and we might as well 
recognize the fact that many people who 
have been farm laborers in the past and 
others who might be willing to become 
farm laborers are now or soon will be in 
the armed forces of the United States or 
in the factories producing the tools to 
win the war. Increased production, 
therefore, must come from farmers who 
do their own labor. It must come from 
the working farmers, the dirt farmers of 
the country, who will give the Nation the 
essential food production to win the war. 

Let me say here that I was somewhat 
surprised to hear the distinguished gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Cask! 
repeatedly make the assertion that funds 
carried in this bill to continue the farm- 
tenancy program were “taking money 
away from the school teachers and others 
and giving it to the farmers.” I cannot 
believe the gentleman really meant what 
he said. Iam sure that the distinguished 
and able gentleman understands full well 
that not a dollar of this fund is to be 
given to any farmer, and that every dol- 
lar furnished by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, headed by the Hon- 
orable Jesse Jones, in carrying out this 
great program will be returned to the 
Treasury with interest. Not e dollar has 
been lost to the Government under this 
program so far, and I am convinced that 
no funds will be lost in the future. An 
average of about 99 percent of these 
loans has been paid up to date, and in 
many instances farmers have paid 125 
percent of the loan in order to save in- 
terest, and at the same time actually 
hasten the day when they will live under 
their own roofs and sit by their own fire- 
sides. 

I know that the House is in a bad 
frame of mind this afternoon. I know 
also that many Members have been 
flooded with telegrams from many States 
in the Union to cut to the bone all non- 
defense activities of Government. Again 
I say I am wholeheartedly in sympathy 
with such a policy. But I hope that 
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Members will also remember that food 
played a major role in winning World 
War No. 1, and food may play even a 
greater part in winning the present 
struggle. 

{Here the gavel fel..] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired; 
all time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. DIRKSEN) 
there were—ayes 93, noes 79. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Tarver and Mr. 
DIRKSEN. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
109, noes 82. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] has an 
amendment pending at the desk, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DIRKSEN: Page 
80, line 21, strike out 845,000, 000 and insert 
“$35,000,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case] offers a 
substitute for the Dirksen amendment. 
The Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. Dirksen: Page 80, line 21, 


strike out 845,000,000 and insert ‘$25,- 
000,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 84, noes 88. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Case of South 
Dakota and Mr. Tarver. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman cannot interrupt a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote has not 
started. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. We 
had already started to vote on the sub- 
stitute and the Chair had announced the 
vote as 84 to 88. 

The CHAIRMAN. The tellers had not 
taken their places. 

The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, we had started the vote when 
the first voice vote was taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is overruled. 

The gentleman from Georgia moves 
that the Committee do now rise, 

The question is on the motion. 
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Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
Chairman, on that I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Wooprum of Vir- 
ginia and Mr. Tarver. 

The Committee divided. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order: There are a couple of gentle- 
men who voted both ways, but I shall 
make no point of it. F 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask per- 
mission to change my vote. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Has not 
a Member the right to change his vote if 
he so desires? 

Mr. TARVER. I am not raising any 
objection. 

The tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 92, noes 123. 

So the Committee refused to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the Case substitute amendment. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
120, noes 104. 

So the substitute amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs 
on the amendment as amended by the 
Case substitute. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment pending at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PRE: On page 
80, beginning at line 4, strike out the re- 
mainder of the page and all of page 81. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. PIERCE]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Pierce) there 
were—ayes 93, noes 116. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
continue to provide assistance through rural 
rehabilitation ‘and grants to needy farmers 
in the United States, its Territories and pos- 
sessions, including (1) farm-debt-adjust- 
ment service, and making and servicing of 
loans and grants under this and prior law; 
(2) loans; (3) grants; (4) the prosecution of 
Federal rural rehabilitation projects under 
the supervision of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration on July 1, 1941; (5) projects involv- 
ing provision of water facilities; and (6) 
projects involving construction and opera- 
tion of migratory. labor camps, $50,319,557, 
together with not to exceed $5,000,000 of the 
unobligated balance of the appropriation 
made under this head for the fiscal year 1942, 
which sum shall be also available for neces- 
sary administrative expenses incident to the 
foregoing, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere; compen- 
sation of experts (including the Administra- 
tor and not to exceed three Assistant Admin- 
istrators of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion) without regard to the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended; purchase of law- 
books, books of reference, periodicals, and 
newspapers; purchase, operation, mainte- 
nance, and exchange at the seat of govern- 
ment and elsewhere, of motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicles; and printing 
and binding. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 


Mr. 


an amendment, which I send to the 


Clerk’s desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DRESEN; Page 
B3, line 3, strike out “$50,319,557” and insert 
“$25,319,557.” 


Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
Citional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]? 

Mr. DIN Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object if we may have an under- 
standing that I might have a similar 
length of time in order to answer the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, so that 
there may be no confusion about it, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gent!eman from New 
York [Mr. TABER]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the Dirksen 
amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
item of $50,000,000 carried in this bill is 
broken up about as follows: For farm 
and home management assistance, $18,- 
500,000; for farm-debt adjustment, a lit- 
tle over $13,000,000; for servicing loans 
and grants, $12,500,000; for rural rehabil- 
itation projects, $350,000; for migratory 
labor camps, $3,500,000; for administra- 
tion, $7,500,000. 

Most of this money goes to salaries, 
supplies, and mileage. I want to tell my 
good friend, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], who sits here in 
a front seat, that the travel for the farm 
security out of this item for the fiscal 
year 1943, when all put together, will be 
$7,414,000. You talk about migrants in 
the West? Why, the Security Adminis- 
tration supervisors are the migrants who 
will be riding the lower berths and the 
bedrooms on the fine Pullman cars of 
the country, spending $7,000,000 for 
mileage. 

They will have 19,448 people on the 
pay roll. Doing what? Let me tell you 
what they say in their own justification. 

Farm and home management supervisors 
will work personally with each borrower. They 
will give assistance to clients in pianning 
management practices, including land use 
and labor use. They will advise on the use 
of certified seed and purebred sires. They 
will advise on high-analysis fertilizer and 
feed rations. They will advise on crop man- 
agement and livestock management. 


Here is a great plan for cooperative 
service, and they propose to spend $18,- 
500,000 for that. We will also pay out of 
that fund 2,755 fine ladies who will go 
into the farm homes of the country to 
tell them how to cook and prepare food 
for freedom. 

There will be 4,327 county farm-man- 
agement supervisors to tell them about 
purebred sires and certified seed. Great 
conscience, there are 7,000 on the exten- 
sion pay roll now doing an identic kind 
of work, not to speak of the thousands of 
3-A committeemen who are operating in 
all the 48 States of the Union. There 
never was such a travesty in all the Gov- 
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ernment as the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration program for rural rehabilitation 
loans, which comes as close to 100 per- 
cent paternalism as anything I have ever 
seen. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. The item 
which the gentleman is seeking to cut is 
the administrative expenses and not the 
amount which is used for loans, which is 
in the next paragraph? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right. I want 
to reduce some of this $7,000,000 for mile- 
age; I want to chop down some of this 
$18,000,000 for the home-management 
and the farm-management people, who 
are going from one end of the country to 
the other; I want to chop down some of 
the $149,000 that they are spending in 
mileage for the migrant camps out on the 
west coast and elsewhere. They took 
care of 15,000 or 20,000 people last year, 
and the supervisors are now going to 
travel $149,000 worth in 1943. They are 
the real migrants instead of the migrants 
for whom they entertain such paternal 
solicitude in some of the areas of the 
western section of the country. 

This is one of those awful things. If 
I had time, I could go on to tell you 
about their experiments in community 
planning, their experiments in com- 
munal farming in the country, their 
experimentation in setting up defense 
relocation corporations made up of em- 
ployees of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, taking over vast sections of land 
as, for instance, the Scully estate in Mis- 
souri, embracing 40,000 acres, using their 
own employees to set up the corporation, 
and doing an act which a former Mem- 
ber of this House, Lindsey Warren, pres- 
ently the Comptroller General of the 
United States, regarded as illegal and as 
in excess of the authority which the 
Farm Security Administration possesses 
under existing law. 

There is only one way you will stop 
these abuses, and that is by a good, 
healthy cut. The amendment on the 
desk now proposes to reduce this item 
from $50,000,000 to $25,000,000. 

[Here the gavel fell.J 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, from every quarter we 
are daily admonished that in times like 
these all must make sacrifices. But 
there seems to be a general agreement on 
the part of industry, labor, and transpor- 
tation that most of the sacrificing should 
be done by the farmers. They make no 
offer to cut the price of any of the war 
munitions they are producing but they 
are all agreed that the farmer should take 
subparity prices for the indispensable 
war rations he is producing. And no bill 
has been more severely criticized or more 
bitterly attacked than the farm appro- 
priation bill notwithstanding the fact 
that it has been more drastically reduced 
than any of the supply bills reported to 
the House this session of Congress. 

But even with the reductions made by 
the committee it is still a comprehensive 
bill and carries guaranties of farm prices 
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and farm income without which the lot 
of the American farmer would be unten- 
able. One of the greatest victories ever 
won for agriculture was won yesterday 
when recognition of farm parity was re- 
enacted and reaffirmed by permanent in- 
corporation in the bill. All such essen- 
tials maintaining and stabilizing farm 
prices and farm income must be indomi- 
tably defended against every assault. 
But the nonessentials we can afford to 
cut, And this is a nonessential. On such 
deferable items as these we can afford to 
retrench in the Nation’s wartime budg- 
ets. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a very short ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska who has 
contributed so largely to sound agricul- 
tural legislation. Without his able 
counsel and support it would have been 
impossible to have secured enactment of 
the first appropriation for parity pay- 
ments. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the Dirksen 
amendment affect the land-purchase 
program? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. It would 
affect merely the number and salaries of 
personnel, the amount to be expended 
for travel and other administrative 
expenses. 


Mr. STEFAN. It covers administra- 
tive expenses, but it does not affect the 
land-purchase program? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. It covers 
administration only and does not affect 
the program itself. Of course, the less 
of the appropriation spent for unneces- 
sary administrative expense, the more 
you will have for the farmer. 

The provision here for administrative 
expenses is out of all proportion to the 
amount ultimately reaching the farmer. 
Out of every $3 of this appropriation $1 
goes to the administrators and only $2 
reaches the farmer. For every dollar 
which reaches the farmer, a half-dol’ar 
is absorbed en route. This heavy ex- 
pense of administration is due to unwar- 
ranted repetition, overlapping, and du- 
plication which can be eliminated at a 
saving of millions of dollars without af- 
fecting the service to those whom the 
appropriation is intended to benefit. 

The hearings before the subcommittee 
reporting the bill and the widely pub- 
lished accounts of the hearings before 
the Joint Committee on the Reduction 
of Nonessential Federal Expenditures 
last month are convincing proof of the 
necessity of reducing this top-heavy ap- 
propriation for administrative expense. 

It is a disservice to the farm cause 
and to the farmers for whom these ap- 
propriations are ostensibly made, to load 
this bill down with heavy sums which 
can be reduced without affecting the 
service. All such appropriations should 
be cut to the bone in order to justify 
all the more convincingly the necessity 
of retaining the really essential items 
in the bill. It is up to us to attend to 
our own household and make voluntary 
reductions in every reducible item in 
order to more consistently justify 
our demand for items which cannot be 
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reduced. I trust the House will appre- 
ciate our fairness and our willingness to 
economize where economy is possible and 
hope it will cooperate with us in our 
efforts to enact a consistent bill by join- 
ing with us in voting for the amend- 
ment. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think if you go back 
into Wisconsin you will find that the 
farmers of that State feel that I am as 
good a friend as they have in the State 
of Wisconsin, especially in my own dis- 
trict. I know what the good farmers 
are thinking about the amount of money 
that is being spent here for agriculture, 
and I hear it from every farmer that I 
talk to that they want to reduce the ex- 
penses of this Government. They are 
perfectly willing to do their share in 
doing it. 

I was very glad to hear the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations tell 
you that this travel expense is unneces- 
sary because, in my opinion, it ought to 
be cut out. I should like to know where 
we are going to get the people to do the 
fighting in this war if we have these 
fellows running around interfering in 
every farmer’s business. What the 
farmer wants to do today is to get rid 
of these men who have been advising 
him for 6 or 7 years now, because he feels 
now that he knows the program of the 
Government and is perfectly willing to 
carry it out if he is given an opportunity 
to do so. 

Now we must get some of these men 
off the pay roll. I do not know whether 
you realize the tremendous increase in 
the appropriations for agriculture or not, 
but I pointed out here on the floor a few 
days ago how we have increased the ap- 
propriations from about $38,000,000 in 
1918, to about $1,300,000,000 last year. 
A large amount of this money, as pointed 
out by the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, is spent upon men who 
go around and take up the time of the 
good farmer who wants to get his work 
done in giving him advice. He has now 
had all the advice he needs or wants, 
and he is perfectly willing we should 
take some of these fellows, at least, and 
put them out on the farm working or 
put them in the Army where they can 
do some fighting. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNS. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. One of these men 
said, “I have a book here with some in- 
structions, so you can do much better.” 
He said, “I don’t need it; I ain’t doing 
as well as I know now.” 

Mr. JOHNS. I think there is some- 
thing in that. Personally, I think the 
good farmers of this country are able to 
take care of themselves with the amount 
of money they are getting, and yesterday 
we gave them parity, and we are going 
to see that they get the prices for their 
products, and that is all the farmers 
want. Ido hope that this Congress can 
appreciate what the people are thinking 
back home, not only with this farm pro- 
gram but every program that comes along 
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here for appropriations, We know there 
are a number of people who are useless 
in each one of these departments, and 
we will help by eliminating them as much 
as we possibly can and save this money 
for our national defense. 

I hope this amendment will be adopted, 
and I trust the Democrats will join with 
the Republicans and the Republicans 
with the Democrats in seeing that it is 
done. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to see if we can reach an agreement 
as to closing debate on this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
suggest to the gentleman that if we had 
20 minutes that ought to do? 

Mr. TARVER. We have read only one 
paragraph of the provisions for rural re- 
habilitation, and closing debate on this 
paragraph would not have anything to 
do with closing debate on the paragraph 
authorizing $70,000,000 in loans. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further debate on this para- 
graph and all amendments thereto may 
be limited to 1 hour, the last 10 minutes 
to be controlled by the committee in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. HOOK. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Chairman, it seems rather queer 
that when some Members get up and ask 
for extra time of 5 minutes they get it, 
but when some other Members interested 
in the proposition get up here to speak 
they try to close debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this par- 
agraph and all amendments thereto close 
in 1 hour. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 1 hour. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. RamspPEck, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 6709 the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


FILING OF CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
managers on the part of the House may 
have until midnight to file conference 
report on the bill S. 2208. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
address made by the Executive Assistant 
to the Attorney General. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend the remarks I 
made this afternoon and to include cer- 
tain telegrams and tables therein. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
address. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend the remarks I made 
today and include a letter from the Office 
of Price Administration in connection 
with the sugar appropriation item dis- 
cussed here today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a letter from one of 
my constituents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend the remarks I 
made today in the Committee of the 
Whole and include a letter from Sec- 
retary Wickard. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, at 
the conclusion of the legislative business 
and any other special orders I be per- 
mitted to address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. WICKERSHAM] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 


WAKE UP AMERICA 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
give credit for some information I desire 
to give to the House for the next 5 min- 
utes to an editorial from the New York 
World-Telegram and the Daily Okla- 
homan, and ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
wake up America—it’s late. 

The Nation needs to awaken to the full 
gravity of the peril that confronts it. 

It needs to appreciate how badly we 
have been defeated in 3 months of 
war, 

It needs to understand that it is pos- 
sible for the United Nations and the 
United States to lose this war and suffer 
the fate of France—and that this possi- 
bility may become a probability if the 
present tide does not change. 
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It needs to realize that there is grave 
chance of the Japanese pushing through 
India and the Germans driving through 
the Near East to join their armies and 
resources in an almost unbeatable com- 
bination, 

It needs to get away, once and for all, 
from the comforting feeling that while 
we may lose at the start we are bound 
to win in the end. 

Only when fully aware of existing 
perils will the United States do its ut- 
most. Pray God that awareness will not 
come too late, as it did in France. 

Production Director Donald Nelson ap- 
peals for vastly increased industrial out- 
put on a 24-hour, 7-day basis—168 hours 
a week. Maximum production, in short. 

Can we get it? 

Not on the present basis—not under 
the psychology of recent years. 

Not until we quit thinking in terms of 
less work for more money. 

Not while there is greater concern 
about overtime pay than overtime pro- 
duction. 

Not while politicians are more inter- 
ested in higher prices than raising more 
essentials. 

Not while Government bureaus—cre- 
ated to meet a depression emergency 
that is ended—continue to grab for 
themselves money needed for arma- 
ments. 

Not while an army of Federal press 
agents clamors to promote and perpetu- 
ate activities that have no present need 
or value. 

Not while Congressmen try to put over 
useless canals and river schemes and 
take up the time of defense officials 
clamoring for factories and contracts as 
if war were a great gravy train. 

Not while strikes hamper war produc- 
tion, despite a solemn promise that they 
would stop. 

Not while the life-and-death need for 
uninterrupted production is used as a 
weapon to put over the closed shop. 

Not while double time is demanded for 
Sunday work or time-and-a-half in ex- 
cess of a 40-hour week. 

Not while a man cannot be employed 
on an Army project or in a war plant 
until he pays $20 to $500 or more to a 
labor racketeer. 

Not while criminal gangs control em- 
ployment and allocation of men to work 
on the Normandie and the other ships 
along New York’s vast water front. 

Not while fifth columnists are pam- 
pered and enemy aliens move freely in 
defense areas. 

Not while the grim job of preparing 
our home communities against air raids 
and sabotage is gummed up with a lot of 


highfalutin, boondoggling, social-service 


activity. 

Not while pressure biocs clamor for 
higher benefits and bounties. 

We will not get maximum production, 
in short, unless, first, we fully realize our 
awful peril; and, second, get over the 
“gimmes” of recent years, such as: 

“Gimme shorter hours, gimme higher 
wages, gimme bigger profits, gimme more 
overtime, gimme less work, gimme more 
appropriations and patronage, gimme 
plants for my congressional district, 
gimme fees and dues to work for Uncle 
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Sam, gimme ham and eggs, gimme 
share-the-wealth.” 

France had the “gimmes,” too—had 
them till the Germans were close to 
Paris. Then everybody went frantically 
to work—too late. 

France has no “gimmes” today—ex- 
cept “gimme food for my baby, gimme a 
place to lay my head, gimme death.“ 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recor» and include an address by our 
colleague the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Harness]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SourtH). Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article from the New York Sun. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
also, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks and include a resolution 
from the Puerto Rican Legislature. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include an article 
from the Evening Star. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Merritt, indefinitely, on ac- 
count of illness. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns today it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. tomor- 
row. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuance to the order heretofore 
adopted, adjourned until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, March 13, 1942, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
on Friday, March 13, 1942, at 10 a. m., for 
consideration of H. R. 6483 and House 
Joint Resolution 290. The hearing will 
be held in the caucus room, Old House 
Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE ~ 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 14, 1942. 
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Business to be considered: Hearings along 
the line of the Sanders bill, H. R. 5497, 
and other matters connected with the 
Federal Communications Commission. 


COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


The Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation will meet Friday, March 13, at 
10:30 a. m., in room 353, House Office 
Building, to continue hearings on the bill 
H. R. 6522. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1486. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend sections 1 and 2 of chapter XIX 
of the Army Appropriation Act approved 
July 9, 1918 (40 Stat. 892; 33 U. S. C. 3), 
was taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 2 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII. reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CARTER: Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. H. R. 2989. A bill to authorize the 
use of a tract of land in California known as 
the Milierton Rancheria in connection with 
the Central Valley project, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1894). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: Committee 
on Indian Affairs. H. R. 622. A bill author- 
izing the Snake or Piute Indians of the former 
Malheur Indian Reservation of Oregon to sue 
in the Court of Claims, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1895). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: Committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses. S. 2208. An act to further ex- 
pedite the prosecution of the war (Rept. No. 
1896). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 6778. A bill to provide that certain 
provisions of law relating to the Navy shall 
be held applicabie to the personnel of the 
Coast Guard when that service is operating 
as a part of the Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 6782. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to assign 
officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force to duty in the Detective Bureau 
of the Metropolitan Police Department, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. J. Res. 291. Joint resolution to establish 
the National Commission for Post-War Re- 
construction; to the Committee on Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause I of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DIMOND: 

H. R. 6779. A bill authorizing the Russtan 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of North 
America to purchase certain public land on 
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Spruce Island, Alaska; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 
By Mr. JOHNS: 
H. R. 6780. A bill for the relief of J. M. 
Jesse; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY: 
H. R. 6781. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Novak, as guardian of Lorraine Novak, a 
minor; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 

and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 
2552. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of Adjt. 
Paul La Teer. Karl Ross Post, No. 16, Inc., the 
American Legion, Stockton, Calif., relative 
to the gearing of our war industries to the 
highest speed possible; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

2553. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Petition of 
W. H. Crutcher, of Topeka, Kans., and 88 
others, favoring the immediate passage of the 
Sheppard bill; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


SENATE 
Fripay, Marcu 13, 1942 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 5, 
1942) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, the Very Reverend 
Z€Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Spirit of Truth, Who are the revealer 
of secrets, Who dost open the heart to 
perceive and to understand: Help us, 
guide us in our uncertainties, and bring 
us through the inward mists and confu- 
sions induced by whatever there be of in- 
sincerity in us, to the firm ground of stal- 
wart resolution and definite conviction. 

Spirit of Liberty, by whose operation 
ure the emancipations of the human soul, 
give us the freedom of trust and courage, 
the freedom of the open and responsive 
mind, and by these freedoms do Thou 
enable us to triumph over whatever nec- 
essary toil and strife we may be called 
upon to endure. 

Spirit of Life, make us ever responsive 
to the beauty and the claim of things 
that are eternal. Indwell us, we beseech 
Thee, that we may live within these 
shadows and the narrow bounds of time 
the fuller life that is yielded by what we 
are, no less than by what we do, the life 
betckening our immortality, as it is 
transfigured by the presence of our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Thursday, March 12, 1942, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message-from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its read- 
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ing clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the bill (S. 
2249) authorizing appropriations fer the 
United States Navy, additional ordnance 
manufacturing and production facilities, 
and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which. were referred as indicated: 

RELIEF or G. F. ALLEN 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation for the relief of G. F. Allen, chief 
disbursing officer, Treasury Department, and 
for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Claims, 
EXTENSION OF CERTAIN OIL AND Gas LEASES 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of oil and gas leases, which by their terms 
would expire in 1941, but by reason of their 
inclusion m an approved unit plan are ex- 
tended beyond their initial 20-year term until 
the termination of such plan (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

PAYMENTS UNDER SEVERAL AGRICULTURAL 

PROGRAMS 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report con- 
taining the names and addresses of payees 
who received $1,000 or more and showing the 
amount of payment to each payee for par- 
ticipation in the 1940 programs administered 
under the provisions of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, and 
section 303 of the Ayricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended; also a statement 
showing the estimated number of payees and 
percentage distribution by size groups under 
the 1940 conservation and parity payment 
programs (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I shall 
yield to any Senator who desires to pre- 
sent routine business or to incorporate 
something in the Recorp, but that is as 
far as the Senator from Illinois is going 
to yield today. I want to get through 
my argument. I yield for the purpose I 
have indicated. 

(Mr. WHITE presented a petition of 
citizens of Corinth, Maine, relative to 
Senate bill 860, which appears under the 
appropriate heading.) 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan, favoring the en- 
actment of legislation to include total and 
permanent disability benefits in war-risk in- 
surance; to the Committee on Finance, (See 
resolution printed in full when presented by 
Mr. VANDENBERG on the lith instant, p. 2232, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan, favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation to designate as a military 
road a highway from Detour to Sault Ste. 


The 


Marie, in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 


to the Committee on Military Affairs. (See 
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resolution printed in full when presented by 
Mr. VANDENBERG on the 2d instant, p. 1808, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 


“Whereas a few weeks after the United 
States entered the war against the totali- 
tarian countries, the North American Con- 
gress passed an act providing war insurance 
to give indemnity for the damages that 
might be suffered by reason of air attacks, 
a large sum of money being appropriated for 
such purpose; 

“Whereas as soon as the United States 
entered the war against the totalitarian 
countries, the Puerto Rican people offered 
the United States their moral and material 
Support in favor of the cause defended by 
the North American Nation; 

“Whereas, the Island of Puerto Rico, on 
account of the naval and army bases con- 
structed therein, has acquired strategic value 
and great military importance to such an ex- 
tent that the towns and cities where said 
bases have been, or are being, constructed are 
practically military objectives and may be, 
at any time, the object of unforseen attacks 
and aerial bombardments, the urban prop- 
erty being exposed to serious damage: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of Puerto Rico: 

“First. To request the Congress of the 
United States, as it is hereby requested, that 
the war insurance passed and provided for 
by said Congress be made extensive to Puerto 
Rico. P 

“Second. That a copy of this resolution be 
sent by the most rapid way possible to the 
Honorable President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
to the Honorable President of the United 
States Senate, to the Honorable Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to the Honorable BOLÍVAR PAGÁN, 
Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico to the 
United States.” 


By Mr. WHITE: 

A petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Corinth and vicinity, in the State 
of Maine, praying for the enactment of the 
bill (S. 860) to provide for the common de- 
fense in relation to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to the members of the land and naval 
forces of the United States and to provide 
for the suppression of vice in the vicinity of 
military camps and naval establishments; 
ordered to lie on the table. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A resolution adopted by the seventieth 
annual farmers’ convention assembled at 
Sandy Spring, Md., protesting against the 
enactment of legislation placing a ceiling 
over farm commodity prices without a like 
control being placed over wage scales; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Marion and vicinity, in the State 
of Kansas, praying for the enactment of the 
bill (S. 860) to provide for the common de- 


tense in relation to the sale of alcoholic 


liquors to the members of the land and naval 

forces of the United States and to provide for 

the suppression of vice in the vicinity of mili- 

tary camps and naval establishments; ordered 

to lie on the table. 

RESOLUTION BY THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
OF FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, HOPE, 
KANS. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record and appropriately 
referred a resolution recently adopted by 
the Sunday school of the First Baptist 
Church of Hope, Kans., to the effect that 
fruits and grains now used for the manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquor be diverted 
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from distilleries to uses directly in line 
with present war emergency needs. 

There being no objection, the resolution 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas there are millions of people in the 
world hungry for bread; and 

Whereas we are urged to save all waste 
paper, rags, and metals; and 

Whereas all useful materials are needed for 
the defense of liberty, justice, and the prin- 
ciples of democracy: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Con- 
gress and the President of the United States 
of America that legislation be enacted im- 
mediately diverting all grains and fruits now 
used for the manufacture of all distilled, fer- 
mented, and malt beverages to the manufac- 
ture of bread and the preserving of fruit 
juices for food, and convert all plants now 
used for the manufacture of liquors and malt 
beverages to the manufacture of materials 
for our common defense, with adequate pro- 
visions for the compensation of the owners 
of such plants and the enforcement of such 
legislation. 


RESOLUTION BY CITY COUNCIL OF BUR- 
LINGTON, VT.—TAXATION OF STATE 
AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Mr. AUSTIN presented a resolution 
adopted by the City Council of Burling- 
ton, Vt., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas it is the considered and unalter- 
able conviction of the members of this council 
that— 

1. A Federal tax on the interest from 
municipal securities would greatly increase 
the cost of municipal financing; and 

2. Such increase would make the price of 
municipal financing so costly that many of 
our municipalities today would be unable to 
issue their securities for new and vital mu- 
nicipal improvements: and 

3. Would result in an increase in municipal 
taxation, and thereby impose a double bur- 
den upon local taxpayers and customers of 
municipally owned utilities; and 

Whereas it would increase the cost of neces- 
sary refinancing of present city obligations; 
and 

Whereas the taxation of the securities of 
the United States by local authorities would 
greatly increase the interest rates which the 
Federal Government would have to pay, thus 
bringing about a very undesirable condition 
in times of national emergency; and 

Whereas it is, in the opinion of the mem- 
bers of this council, vitally necessary that our 
theory of dual sovereignty be maintained, 
especially in times of emergency, when local 
government may be called upon for greatly 
increased efforts in behalf of national de- 
fense, particularly in time of war or invasion; 
and 

Whereas it is necessary that the sovereignty 
and credit of the local communities be pre- 
served; and 

Whereas it is not necessary for either the 
local or Federal Government to impose taxes 
upon the securities of the other, as adequate 
funds can be raised by other means of taxa- 
tion without impairing the credit of either 
the local or the Federal Government; and 

Whereas in this time of grave national 
crisis the fullest cooperation between the Fed- 
eral and municipal governments of the United 
States is essential to the successful prosecu- 
tion of our war effort; and 

Whereas, despite this grave national emer- 
gency and the need for complete unity of pur- 
pose and good will between the separate 
branches of our Government, the Treasury 
Department persists in its disturbing efforts 
to impose a Federal tax upon the income from 
State and municipal bonds, and thus need- 
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lessly resurrects this highly controversial and 
irritating domestic issue; and 

Whereas a tax on future issues of State and 
municipal bonds would raise practically no 
revenues whatsoever at this time: Now, there- 
fore, it is hereby 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Burlington, Vt.: : 

1. That we hereby record the determined 
opposition of this council to the continued 
attempts of the Treasury Department, either 
by statute, administrative rulings, or by ju- 
dicial decree, to impose a Federal tax on State 
and municipal bonds. 

2. That we express the conviction of this 
council that this most controversial domestic 
issue should not at this time, and under the 
false pretense of national defense, be per- 
mitted to irritate and disturb that whole- 
hearted cooperation in our American war 
effort which is the objective and purpose of 
the cities of America. 

8. That this council hereby records its de- 
termined opposition to any proposal to im- 
pose Federal taxes upon the income from 
State and municipal securities or upon any 
function of State or municipal government 
and its like opposition to any proposal by 
State or municipal governments to impose 
any local taxes upon the securities of the 
Federal Government and hereby pledges itself 
to join in all efforts to prevent the imposi- 
tion of all such taxes. 

4. That the city clerk be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to forward a copy of 
this resolution to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, to each of the United States Sen- 
ators from Vermont, to the Representative 
in Congress from Vermont, and to each mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives and each mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate at Washington. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Immigration: 

S. 2339. A bill to provide for the expeditious 
naturalization of former citizens of the 
United States who have lost United States 
citizenship through service with the allied 
forces of the United States during the first 
or second World War; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1166). 

By Mr. BULOW, from the Committee on 
Civil Service: 

H. R. 3488, An act to provide that assistant 
or deputy heads of certain bureaus in the 
Department of the Interior shall be appointed 
under the civil-service laws, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1167). 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

S. 2356. A bill authorizing the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans“ Affairs to grant easements 
in certain lands of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facility, Murfreesboro, Tenn., to the city 
of Murfreesboro, State of Tennessee, to enable 
the city to construct and maintain a water- 
pumping station and pipe line; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1168). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Donald J. Hunt to be a surgeon in the 
United States Public Health Service, to rank 
as such from March 1, 1942. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

Sundry officers for transfer, promotion, or 
appointment in the Regular Army and sun- 
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dry officers for temporary appointment in the 
Army of the United States. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION INTRO- 
DUCED 
Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURTON: 

S. 2370. A bill authorizing the naturaliza- 
tion of Robert G. Sherck; to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

By Mr. TUNNELL: 

S. 2371. A bill to protect the public health 
by the prevention of certain practices leading 
to dental disorders and to prevent the cir- 
cumvention of certain State or Territorial 
laws regulating the practice of dentistry; to . 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. CLARK of Idaho: 

S. 2372. A bill to provide for the relief of 
certain Basque aliens; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

(Mr. D’DANIEL introduced Senate bill 2373, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

S. 2374. A bill to provide under the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940 
additional benefits with respect to insurance, 
civil rights, and taxes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

(Mr. WILEY (for himself and Mr. LA FOL- 
LETTE) introduced Senate Joint Resolution 
141, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 


HOURS OF LABOR IN WAR PRODUCTION 
INDUSTRIES 


Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President, for sev- 
eral days I have had inserted in the Rec- 
orp telegrams from persons interested in 
increasing production of essential war 
materials. This morning I desire to ask 
unanimous consent that some further 
telegrams be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the telegrams 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Exectna, TEX., March 13, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, Senate Building: 

Forty-four Lions voted unanimously today 
to request that you enact or support bill put- 
ting industry on 24-hour-a-day basis and sus- 
pend 40-hour week for the duration. 

ELECTRA Lions CLUB, 
GLEN SHAMBURGER, 
President. 
Waco, TEX., March 13, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O'DANIEL: 

Suggest Congress stop playing politics and 
pussy-footing around for the duration and 
enact legislation immediately forcing labor 
and capital to maintain operations 24 hours 


a day, 7 days a week. 
Davis STRIBLING. 


ALICE TEX., March 12, 1942. 

Senator W. Lee O’DANIEL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.. 
Hundreds of Alice and other Texas business- 
men have telegraphed President Roosevelt and 
Members of Congress to lift 40-hour week 
labor restrictions and put war production on 
24-hour, 7-day basis. Get all Texas Con- 
gressmen and Senators together and fight. 
We must win the war. It can be done so get 


. 
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Congress to stop bickering and get busy, 
Throw out the fifth-column lobbyists. 
H. H. HOWELL. 
New BRAUNFELS, TEX., March 12, 1942, 
The Honorable Senator W. L. O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Lions Club of Newbraunfels, Tex., re- 
spectfully requests you to do all in your 
power to end the labor troubles that are hin- 
dering our war-production efforts. We feel 
this is no time to quibble about hours of 
work, and whether pay should be time and 
one half or double time. The main issue 
being to provide our men in the service with 
adequate arms as quickly as possible by op- 
erating all our war-production plants and 
shipyards 168 hours per week. 

HARVEY RICHARDS, 
President. 


New BRAUNFELS, TEX., March 12, 1942. 
Senator LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

May I join with countless other American 
citizens in urging immediate passage of leg- 
islation to put war industries to work on a 
24-hour 7-day basis without regard to time 
and a half or double time for overtime, it 
is going to take 168 hours per week to do 
the job. We can no longer argue over petty 
politics. Let's do something. Your friends 
in Texas are behind you in this constructive 
move. 

WALTER DILLARD. 


EL Paso, TEx., March 13, 1942. 
Senator W. L. O’DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building: 

We demand action to settle bickering be- 
tween labor and capital in defense factories. 
We want defense factories on 24-hour basis, 
7 days a week. Whatever cost, want action 
now. Hope this called to your attention. 
What is your answer, Western Union? 

Howarp MAXON, 
Chairman, Action Committee, 
20-30 Club, El Paso, Tex. 


Houston, TEX., March 13, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE ODAN T., 
Washington, D. C.: 

Public demands immediate legislation 
compelling full-time employment of war 
machinery. We were shocked at the neces- 
sity for Nelson to have to plead for 7-day 
week and full-time employment of war ma- 
chinery. Public is far ahead of Congress 
and administration and will accept any legis- 
lation which will compel labor and capital 
. to work war machinery 7 days per week, 24 
hours per day. Suggest you push or promul- 
gate legislation abolishing 40-hour week, 
time and a half for overtime, holidays, 
strikes, and any other legislation which will 
compel labor and capital to work full time 
in operation of war machinery. 

J. B. CHRISTIAN. 
HOUSTON, TEX., March 13, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Public demands immediate legislation com- 
pelling full-time employment of war ma- 
chinery. We were shocked at the necessity 
for Nelson to have to plead for 7-day week 
and full-time employment of war machinery. 
Public is far ahead of Congress and admin- 
istration and will accept any legislation 
which will compel labor and capital to work 
war machinery 7 days per week 24 hours per 
day. Suggest you push or promulgate legis- 
lation abolishing 40-hour week, time and a 
half for overtime, holidays, strikes, and any 
other legislation which will compel labor and 
capital to work full time in operation of war 
machinery. 

J. R. TURNBULL. 
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ALICE, TEX., March 12, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Air-raid wardens, civilian police, fire fight- 
ers, Red Cross, Motor Corps, and the entire 
civilian defense organization in Alice, includ- 
ing the Texas Defense Guard, are working 
day and night, in addition to their regular 
jobs, to prepare and help in winning of this 
war. We don’t need a 40-hour week to gov- 
ern us—and neither does war-production ef- 
fort. Don't ask labor to work only 40 hours, 
Tell them that if we are to win they must 
work. Ask Donald Nelson; he'll tell you how. 
Congress ought to get busy and show they 
are men instead of a group of politicians. 

ALICE FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, in or- 
der to conform to the request of those 
who have been sending me telegrams and 
letters, in order to carry out what I con- 
sider to be the express wish of the Pres- 
ident of the United States to get full- 
time production, and also to carry out 
the desire of Donald Nelson to get full- 
time production, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may, out of order, introduce 
a bill, to be referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. It is a bill to eliminate 
all restrictions on hours of labor, provide 
for the same rate of pay for all hours, and 
provide that no distinction shall be made 
between persons who belong to a union 
and those who do not belong to a union. 

In this connection, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the bill does not deal 
with the general subject of wages; it pro- 
vides only that the same wages shall be 
paid for each hour of employment. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2373) relating to the hours of employ- 
ment, compensation, and conditions of 
employment of employees engaged in 
interstate commerce or the production of 
goods for such commerce or employed in 
the performance of any Government 
contract was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

COMMEMORATION OF BIRTH OF JAMES 
MADISON 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
morning I received the following tele- 
gram: 

Mapison, WIS., 
March 12, 1942. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY; 

Wisconsin's capital city observes next Mon- 
day the one hundred and ninety-first birth- 
day of President James Madison. Although 
time is short, will you confer with Senator 
La FOLLETTE and Congressman SAUTHOFF re- 
garding possibility of securing joint congres- 
sional resolution taking cognizance of birth- 
day of the fourth President, father of the 
Constitution, whose life has such direct ap- 
plication to the present national crisis? 

J. W. JACKSON, 
Executive Director, 
Madison and Wisconsin Foundation. 


Mr. President, it is perhaps singularly 
appropriate at this time that we con- 
sider briefly the life of James Madison. 

It is interesting to recall that when 
this country was in a state of chaos, 
when there were riots in New England, 
when there was a flood of paper money, 
when there were vital treaties to be dis- 
cussed early in the year 1786, James 
Madison played an important role in the 
convention called by the Legislature of 
Virginia and held at Annapolis. 
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Even at this early date Madison dis- 
played statesmanship in a critical period 
of uncertainty, and, of course, every Sen- 
ator is conversant with his profound 
knowledge of constitutional law, a knowl- 
edge which subsequently caused him to 
be called the father of the Constitution, 
not that he framed it, because it was 
the work of many men, but perhaps be- 
cause he had more to do in making it 
what it is than any single man. 

In the management of almost every 
question he took the lead in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and today, in this 
critical hour, it might be well for us to 
recall what Madison wrote. He said: 


I feel it my duty to express my profound 
and solemn conviction * * * that there 
never was an assembly of men, charged with 
a great and arduous trust, who were more 
pure in their motives or were more exclu- 
sively and anxiously devoted to the object 
committed to them than were the members 
of the Convention of 1787. 


In that Convention Madison, along 
with Mason, Wilson, and Franklin, stood 
for the rights of the people, and then 
frequently found themselves out of har- 
mony with the majority. 

Our Congress today faces vast respon- 
sibilities. The First Congress, which 
assembled in the spring of 1789, also 
faced grave responsibilities, and James 
Madison took his place in the House of 
Representatives. Every school child 
knows the friendship and the alliance 
between Madison and Jefferson, and 
when Jefferson became President, in 
1801, he chose as his Secretary of State 
his intimate friend and lifelong com- 
panion, James Madison. It may be said, 
ir. passing, that probably there never 
were more kindred spirits in public life 
than Jefferson, Gallatin, and Madison. 

In later years it was largely through 
Jefferson's influence that his Secretary 
of State gained Presidential preference. 
Madison was a small man physically. 
He was a man of quiet, simple manners 
and was eminently equipped for the 
high office of the Presidency. He had 
been outstanding among the framers of 
the Constitution. He had been a leader 
in Congress under Washington, and he 
had completed 8 years as chief in the 
Cabinet of Jefferson. He knew the work- 
ings of government, but he lived during 
a grave period, and every Senator is 
familiar with the history of that time. 

James Madison was born March 16, 
1751, at Port Conway, King George 
County, Va. He was the son of James 
Madison, descendant of John Madison, 
of England, who in 1653 took out a 
patent for land on Chesapeake Bay be- 
tween the York and North Rivers. After 
his retirement from the Presidency, he 
retired to his rural home at Montpelier, 
Va., where he grew old gracefully in the 
familiar scenes of his youth. 

He was the last survivor of the illus- 
trious group of men who had framed 
the Constitution. He died in 1826, after 
20 years of private life, and it has been 
said that no President in his declining 
years enjoyed a deeper reverence from 
his people than did James Madison. 
Throughout his lifetime he insisted on a 
recognition of the fact that the United 
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States was a first-class power, and he 
demanded the respect of other nations. 
The capital city of my State is Madi- 
son, Wis., and in view of the interest of 
residents of that city in the anniversary 
of the birth of James Madison, I re- 
spectfully request unanimous consent, 
oi behalf of my colleague [Mr. La Fol. 
LETTE] and myself, to introduce a joint 
resolution for early consideration. 

I also request that the joint resolution 
which I have drawn may be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 141) providing for the 
commemoration on March 16, 1942, of 
the anniversary of the birth of President 
James Madison, was read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That in commemoration of 
the anniversary of the birth of James Madi- 
son, the fourth President of the United 
States, and in recognition of his great services 
in connection with the establishment of the 
Government of the United States and the 
establishment of the principles upon which 
it is founded, March 16, 1942, is hereby des- 
ignated as James Madison Day. 

Sec. 2. The President of the United States 
is authorized and requested to issue a procla- 
mation inviting the people of the United 
States to observe March 16, 1942, as James 
Madison Day. 


THE FISHERIES OF ALASKA—AMENDMENT 


Mr. McNARY submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 2227) to assure conservation 
of and to permit the fullest utilization 
of the fisheries of Alaska, and for other 
‘purposes; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 


UNITED STATES FERRYING COMMAND— 
ADDRESS BY EDWARD R. MURROW 
{Mr. CHANDLER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a radio address 

delivered by Edward R. Murrow on February 

27, 1942, on the subject of the United States 

Ferrying Command, which appears in the 

Appendix. | 


EFFECT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 
ON THE TYPEWRITER BUSINESS 

[Mr MALONEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article from 
the Hartford (Conn.) Times of March 7, 
1942, with relation to the situation confront- 
ing those engaged in the typewriter business, 
and a letter from Mr. B. W. Long, of the 
Superior Typewriter Co., Hartford, Conn., 
which appear in the Appendix. | 


USELESS REPORTS AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF MAIL MATTER 
Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Hartford (Conn.) Courant entitled “The 
Washington Paper Wasters,“ which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


ORE IN RIVER BARGES—EDITORIAL FROM 
CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune of March 11, 
1942, on the subject, Ore in River Barges, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
LABOR RACKETEERING—EDITORIAL 
FROM NEW. YORK TIMES 
IMr. HOLMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the New York Times of March 12, 1942, 
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entitled “Inviting Labor Racketeering,” 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


POLL TAXES AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS 
IN TENNESSEE 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
have a two-page statement which I 
should like to read concerning an article 
that appeared in yesterday’s Washington 
Evening Star. I should like to read at 
this time the article and a two-page 
statement, if the Senator does not object. 
It is a matter of importance to my State, 
and I should greatly appreciate the 
Senator yielding to me for that purpose. 

Mr. LUCAS. How long will it take? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I imagine 3 or 4 
minutes—not longer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
for the purpose indicated. 
Mr. McKELLAR. I 

Senator. 

Mr. President, yesterday in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star I read the following 
article: 

SILLIMAN Evans Says Pott Taxes PERMIT 
“MINORITY RULE”—PUBLISHER TELLS HEAR- 
ING SYSTEM ENABLED CRUMP To Bun Bic 
MACHINE 
Silliman Evans, newspaper publisher, told 

a Senate committee today that the poll tax 

permitted “minority rule” and “cheating” of 

honest voters in eight southern States. 

Mr. Evans, appearing as publisher of the 
Nashville Tennesseean, testified before a judi- 
ciary subcommittee that poll taxes had en- 
abled Ed Crump of Memphis “to build up a 
political machine that has no peer in the 
country.” 


thank the 


SUPPORTS PEPPER BILL 


He supported a bill by Senator PEPPER, 
Democrat, of Florida, which would outlaw 
payment of State poll taxes as a prerequisite 
for voting for Federal officers 

Mr Evans said the “Crump or Shelby 
County machine” controlled about 80,000 of 
Tennessee's 400,000 voters and that a man 
“can’t expect to defeat a Crump-supported 
candidate who goes into a race with about 20 
percent of the votes in his pocket.” 


Mr. President, I wish to say the state- 
ments which I have read from this news- 
paper made by Mr. Evans are willfully 
and deliberately malicious and wickedly 
untrue. A short and ugly word might 
possibly best describe them, but I shall 
not use that word. 

Mr. Crump has a splendid political or- 
ganization in Memphis, but it is not in 
the slightest or remotest degree depend- 
ent upon the poll-tax system. It brooks 
no cheating. It brooks no dishonesty 
and no swindling. It does not represent 
a minority, organized or unorganized, 
and no such minority controls elections 
there. Evan's charges of dishonesty of 
elections in Memphis by the Crump or- 
ganization, direct or indirect, or any dis- 
honesty in elections there, are base and 
are ignorantly spoken calumnies. 

Fortunately we have two elections in 
Memphis this year, one early in August 
and the other early in November. I in- 
vite any honest person, who is not mo- 
ronic or neurotic, who may be interested 
in honest elections, to come to Memphis 
at the election in August or at the election 
in November, or to both, and I will per- 
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sonally take him to the various wards 
and voting places throughout the city 
and county and show him how untrue 
such charges are. 

Mr. Crump’s highly successful political 
organization in Memphis is primarily due 
to his masterly leadership, to his honesty, 
to his courage, to his fair and square 
dealing, and to his winning personality, 
which is known all over our State and 
Nation. Mr. Crump has spent a long life 
in building up the fine character he 
started out with—a life of good deeds; 
a life filled with high ambitions and 
noble purposes. He is a man whose word 
is his bond. Mr. Crump’s outstanding 
successful career in business, in finance, 
and in politics is the result of fine par- 
entage, exalted character, indomitable 
energy, great ability and learning, and 
the highest order of physical, mental, and 
moral courage. I have known him inti- 
mately for nearly 50 years; we have al- 
ways been close and intimate personal 
and political friends, and those who cast 
aspersion on his purposes or his character 
or his acts are maliciously ignorant or 
willfully wrong. 

The people of Memphis and of Ten- 
nessee respect, esteem, and admire him, 
and have naught but contempt and pity 
for any temporarily self-important assas- 
sin of character who tries to traduce and 
vilify him. 

There is no city or county in the coun- 
try that has better government than the 
city of Memphis and the county of Shelby. 
They have law and order there; they have 
good citizenship there; they have honest 
elections there; they have honest people 
there; and I here and now denounce as 
untrue, and without the vaguest or slight- 
est foundation in fact, the statements 
made by Mr. Evans as published in this 
newspaper concerning Memphis and con- 
cerning Mr. Crump. 

I do not know of a man in Tennessee 
who knows as little about Memphis as 
Mr. Evans knows. He has spent a part 
of his time at Nashville for 2 or 3 years, 
where he bought and owns a newspaper, 
but I doubt if he ever spent 3 hours of his 
time, while awake, all together in Mem- 
phis in his life. Since buying a news- 
paper at Nashville, and beginning his 
visits to Nashville a short time ago, he 
seems to have an obsession about Mem- 
phis and Memphis citizens; he continu- 
ously attacks them in his newspaper, and 
now he is coming here attacking them 
without knowledge or cause or excuse. 

Because of my great admiration and 
esteem for Jesse Jones, his backer, or his 
friend, I have tried to get along with 
Evans, but wholly without success. So 
long as he attacked me personally and 
politically—and he has quite continu- 
ously done so in his newspaper—I stood 
it; but when he attacks the great city in 
which I have lived for 50 years and its 
government and its leaders, I cannot re- 
main silent. 

In the highest degree of sincerity and 
in what I believe to be perfect knowledge 
of the man, I say, Mr. President, that 
Edward Hull Crump is one of the great- 
est men of Tennessee in all her history 
and a worthy disciple of our patron saint, 
Andrew Jackson. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall yield to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee for a few brief re- 
marks, but I shall not yield further after 
this for any more speeches today. I do 
not intend to yield for a couple of hours 
of speeches as I did yesterday. I yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s attitude, and am 
grateful to him for yielding to me for 
the moment. 

I am utterly surprised to learn that 
such an article appeared in last night’s 
newspapers as that which has been read 
by my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar]. I did not 
see the article, and had no knowledge of 
it prior to this time. 

Of course, Mr. President, I endorse 
every word my colleague has stated in 
commendation of Mr. Crump. This arti- 
cle is critical of Mr. Crump, accuses him 
of not only improper conduct, but of cor- 
ruption. The people in Tennessee have 
a pretty fair idea of what it takes to make 
up an honest man, and Mr Crump’s 
reputation in Tennessee throughout the 
years has been that he is absolutely 
honest. 

The city of Memphis, where Mr. Crump 
and my colleague, Senator McKELiar, 
have both lived for almost half a cen- 
tury. and have contributed more than 
any other two men there, perhaps, to its 
upbuilding, has become one of the out- 
standing cities of the entire South. as 
everyone knows. The city government 
has been strictly honest; the city has 
grown and prospered, chiefly under the 
leadership of this man who is eritigized 
and accused of infamy in the article 
which my colleague has just read. 

As I have said, I was taken completely 
by surprise; I had not seen the article 
before Probably if I had had more time 
to think about it I would have more to 
say, but I certainly endorse every word 
my colleague has said with respect to the 
integrity and the outstanding honesty of 
Mr. Crump. 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 220), which is 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the case of WILLIAM LANGER 
does not fall within the constitutional pro- 
visions for expulsion or any punishment by 
two-thirds vote, because Senator LANGER is 
neither charged with nor proven to have com- 
mitted disorderly behavior during his mem- 
bership in the Senate 

Resolved, That WILLIAM LANGER is not en- 
titled to be a Senator of the United States 
from the State of North Dakota. 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Brewster Chandler 
Austin Erown Chavez 
Bailey Buow Clark, Idaho 
Bankhead Burton Clark, 
Barbour Butler Connally 
Barkley Byrd er 
Bilbo Capper Davis 
Carawey Doxey 
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Ellender McFarland Shipstead 
George McKellar Smathers 
Gerry McNary Smith 
Gillette Maloney neer 
Glass Mead Stewart 
Green Millikin t 
Guffey Murdock Thomas, Idaho 
Gurney Murray Thomas, Okla 
Hayden e Thomas, Utah 
Herring O'Daniel Tobey 
Hill O'Mahoney Tunnell 
Holman Overton Tydings 
Hughes Pepper Vandenberg 
Johnson, Calif Radcliffe Van Nuys 
Johnson, Colo, Reed Wheeler 
La Follette Reynolds White 

Rosier Wiley 
Lee Russell Willis 
Lucas Schwartz 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] is ab- 
sent from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from California IMr. 
Downey], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Kimcore], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Truman], and the Senator 
from Washington IMr. WALLGREN] are 
holding hearings in western States on 
matters pertaining to national defense. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] is holding hearings in the West on 
silver, and therefore is unable to be 
present. 

The Senators from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS and Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BUNKER]; the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WAGNER], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WarsH] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris) is 
absent because of illness. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. BALL] is a member of the 
Senate committee holding hearings in 
the West on matters pertaining to the 
national defense, and is therefore unable 
to be present. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES] is absent as a result of an 
injury and illness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs] 
and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, yesterday 
when the Senate took a recess, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois was discussing some 
activities in North Dakota in connection 
with the sale of county bonds to the 
brokers operating under the firm name 
of A. V. Brewer Co., composed of one 
Mr. Brewer and one Mr. Brunk, who in 
turn sold those bonds to the State Bank 
of North Dakota, which was completely 
owned and operated by the State, and 
over which the Governor of the State 
had complete veto power insofar as the 
purchase of bonds of this character was 
concerned. At that time I was discussing 
what happened in Williams County, N. 
Dak., with respect to a proceeding held in 
that county, on a petition filed in behalf 
of certain citizens, in which those citizens 
charged the county commissioners of 
Williams County with dereliction of duty 
because they failed in some respects to 
comply with the law. After a hearing 
on that petition these county commis- 
sioners were suspended, as was the 
State's attorney of the county, by Sen- 
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ator Lancer, then Governor of North 
Dakota. In that case the evidence 
shows the bonds were sold by Mueller & 
Co. What was done in the way of a peti- 
tion by the citizens who sought to sus- 
pend the county commissioners and the 
State’s attorney for violating the law, in 
no way invalidated the bond issue itself, 
and the bonds were sold accordingly. 

Mr. President, the point is made by the 
committee with respect to this transac- 
tion, however, that there was demon- 
strated here a weapon which could be 
used on other commissioners unless they 
dealt through Mr. Brunk and Mr. Brew- 
er. That was the point that was made 
in that case yesterday. 

I now desire to read a little more testi- 
mony taken by the investigators. I read 
from the testimony of Mr. Brewer. We 
have heard a good deal about what was 
done by Mr. Brunk, and learned how 
Brewer and Brunk purchased various in- 
dividuals in order to get them out of the 
way. 

I desire to read from the testimony of 
Mr. Brewer a little more evidence along 
that line. The following question was 
asked Mr. Brewer by the investigator, 
and the testimony can be found in the 
report of the investigators on page 23: 

Do you recall through 1937 and 1938 an 
approximation of what you may have paid by 
cash and check to Hugh McCullough, of 
Washburn, N Dak.? 


Mr. President, this is the same Hugh 
McCullough who Mr. Brunk in his testi- 
mony before the committee said was one 
of the individuals who had more or less 
of a nuisance value, and that in order 
to make the set-up work in North Da- 
kota they had to get him out of the way. 
He was one of the individuals helping 
arrange the sale of these bonds of North 
Dakota counties to the State Bank of 
North Dakota. 

Do you recall in 1937 and 1938 an approxi- 
mation of what you may have paid by cash 
and check to Hugh McCullough, of Wash- 
burn, N. Dak.? He is since deceased. 

Answer. I would guess that in cash and 
checks, although it is purely a guess, that I 
could have paid him anywhere from $15,000 
to $18,000. 


Then he talked about John Sullivan, 
and told of the $5,000 paid him for the 
Same type of service, just as Mr. Brunk 
had testified. This testimony was read 
to the Senate yesterday. Brunk did not 
say that John Sullivan, as a lawyer in 
that county, earned that fee by render- 
ing legal services, but he placed Sullivan 
in the same classification as all the other 
individuals in that section of the State 
whom they were paying. 

Then the question was asked Mr. 
Brewer about payment to V. A. Corbett, 
of Minot: 

Question. How much did you pay (him)? 

Answer. I would say, from memory, ap- 
proximately $25,000. 

Question. That is in 1937 and 1938? 

Answer. That covered more than 1937 and 
1938. * * 1 think that was paid him 
in 1935, 1936, 1937, and possibly 1938. 


In Mr. Brunk’s testimony, which was 
read yesterday, he referred to another 
man named Carl W. Lewis. I now read 
what Mr. Brewer said about Carl W. 
eee when asked how much he paid 
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Question, Do you recall how much that 
might have been? 
Answer. Between $7,000 and $10,000. 


Then he testified with respect to the 
fee that was paid Senator Lancer at that 
time: 


Question Did you ever pay WILLIAM 
Lancer, when he was in or out of office, any 
sizable fee? Six hundred and ten dollars in 
1936, when he was out of office, is that right? 

Answer. Yes, it is; if it is there it must be 
right. but I don’t even recall it 


Here we have as a witness one of the 
bond brokers and partners in this gigan- 
tic concern who says that he does not 
even recall paying Senator Lancer $610 
in 1936, and yet Brunk said it was the 
cheapest fee that they ever paid in North 
Dakota for this preliminary work. So 
the story goes. 

Mr. President, I now desire to turn 
back to the committee report and read 
from the point at which I left off yester- 
day. I read from page 74: 

Your committee further reports that it 
caused to be sent to the State of North Da- 
kota, three disinterested and competent ap- 
praisers, men who had many years experience 
as farm appraisers throughout the central and 
northwest, and after an exhaustive study of 
every tract involved in the Brunk-Langer 
dealers, the appraisers testified before your 
committee that the 3,990 acres of land sold 
by Lancer to Brunk had an equitable value 
of $5,718.46. 


Mr. President, respondent brings on no 
one to refute the testimony as to the 
value of that land. I wish to say to the 
Senate that the appraisers the committee 
sent out were men who were highly 
trained in this particular work. I turn 
to page 255 of the hearings and read from 
the hearings as follows: 

Senator Lucas The committee adopted the 
report of the subcommittee and directed your 
subcommittee to secure the appraisers. As 
chairman of that sukcommittee, I took it 
upon myself to obtain what I believe to be 
fair, competent, and impartial men who have 
a thorough understanding of titles, as well as 
rural appraising. 


These appraisers were ordered to he 
employed by the full committee, upon the 
suggestions and observations made by the 
subcommittee which made the original 
report. 
statement in the report: 

For the benefit of everyone concerned, it 
should be understood that the chairman of 
the subcommittee, or no member thereof, 
knew either of the three men who were ap- 
pointed before they came to Washington for 
an interview. I made it clear that no man 
living in North Dakota; no man living in 
Illinois; no man from any State in which a 
member of the subcommittee lived should 
serve, although I understand one of these 
gentlemen had lived in Illinois some 13 years 
ago. These three men were total strangers 
to us, but came with excellent recommenda- 
tions for integrity, ability, and experience. 


The first appraiser who testified be- 
fore the committee was Ellis B. South- 
worth, who is vice president of the Title 
Insurance Co. of Minnesota. He testified 
he had been vice president of that com- 
pany 13 years; that he is also general 
manager; that he handles the keeping 
of the title records and passes upon the 
insurance of titles made by the company, 
and that he is a lawyer by profession. 


I continue to quote from my. 
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Mr, President, when he completed his 
testimony, telling the committee that he 
had made a careful examination of each 
and every tract which was involved in 
the Brunk-Langer real-estate deals, he 
told the committee, under oath, that— 

The taxes on all of the properties involved, 
delinquent, to and including the taxes for 
1937, amounted to $4,506.78. 


I asked him this question: 

Senator Lucas. Now, the taxes in 1937 
would be the taxes levied in 1936? 

Mr. SourHwWortTH. That would be the 1936 
tax; that is right. 

The present amount necessary to take care 
of all properties involved in the report would 
be approximately $9,946.20. That includes 
$3,100 necessary to redeem the Morton Coun- 
ty property in which Mr. Brunk indicated he 
had no interest. 

The amount ne-essary for the 3,500 acres 
which he intended to redeem weuld be 
$6,846.20. 


The other two appraisers were men of 
much rural-appraisal experience. 

So Mr. Brunk, the great philanthro- 
pist of Des Moines, Iowa, bought this 
property back in 1937 and 1938, on which 
no taxes were paid; at least, when these 
appraisers went out there they found 
that on this $56,000 worth of land, this 
valuable land Brunk bought, which the 
appraiser said was worth only $5,600, 
there was at that time $6,846.20 due and 
owing in taxes alone. In other words, 
the taxes on this land due and owing at 
that time were more than the equitable 
value of the land found by these three 
disinterested appraisers, men who had 
had 20 to 25 years’ experience in ap- 
praising land throughout the West and 
Northwest. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am not 
going to yield. I am going on with the 
story, and the Senator can take his time 
and answer in his own time. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand a 
book entitled “Appraisal and Title Notes, 
Lands and Mortgages Sold by WILLIAM 
LANGER to the Realty Holding Co.” It is 
a very interesting document, made by 
the three men employed by the commit- 
tee. The appraisal was made on a scien- 
tific basis. The appraisers walked over 
the land and made pictures of it. I shall 
be very happy to have any Senator who 
desires to examine the report do so. It 
has been on file with the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections all the time. 

I wish to turn to this report and show 
exactly how much land was actually 
transferred from Senator Lancer, who 
was Governor of North Dakota at that 
time, to Brunk, and how much was left 
under a contract for a deed. Forty-five 
hundred acres of land were involved. 
The report of the title investigators de- 
velops a very interesting situation from 
the standpoint of the majority report in 
this case. 

With respect to tract No. 1, containing 
640 acres, the report shows that at the 
time the examination was made, on Oc- 
tober 28, 1941, some 3 or 4 years after 
these transactions took place, the title 
was still in the name of E. J. Goetsch, 
subject to—— 

(a) Contract for deed to WILLIAM LANGER, 
dated April 6, 1927, and recorded in book 
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199, page 48. Contract sales price, $8,260; 
unpaid balance unknown. 


The title to tract No. 2, of 960 acres, 
was in WILLIAM LANGER, subject to 

(a) Part purchase money mortgage to J. W. 
Rodgers, dated October 15, 1925, to secure the 
payment of 89.5000 

.(b) Taxes for the years 1932 to 1940, in- 
clusive * * *. 


There is nothing in the records of 
North Dakota which show that the Realty 
Holding Co. or Mr. Brunk haa any in- 
terest whatsoever in that land. 

Tract No. 3 consisted of 600 acres, in 
section 9, township 139 north, range 71 
west, in Burleigh County, N. Dak. The 
title was in the Realty Holding Co. 

The recoid shows that the title to 
tract No. 4. containing 80 acres, was in 
the Realty Holding Co. 

What a tremendous organization was 
the Realty Holding Co. of Des Moines, 
Iowa. It was organized by Brunk and 
had a capitalization of $100. On that 
$100 capitalization he did thousands and 
thousands of dollars’ worth of business 
under the name of the Realty Holding 
Co. It sounds like a big name, but it 
had a capitalization of exactly $100. 

Turning to the next page, we find tract 
No. 5, which contained 640 acres. That 
tract was subject to the Bert Smith mort- 
tage. That mortgage was transferred 
over to the Realty Holding Co. There 
was a mortgage of $4,500 on that place. 
Since 1940 it has been foreclosed, and 
the title has been vested in the State of 
North Dakota That is another of the 
very valuable pieces of land which were 
sold for so much money, sight unseen. 

Tract No. 6 consisted of lots 11 and 12, 
in block 19, in the town of Tappen, Kid- 
der County, N. Dak. The information 
shows that there was a mortgage, called 
the Shoemaker mortgage, in the amount 
of $600. 

The report says: 

This mortgage was made in 1928 to Andrew 
Gross and assigned to WILLIAM LANGER on 
August 13, 1930. 


There is a0 assignment of this mort- 
gage to the Realty Holding Co. of record. 

Part of tract No. 7 consisted of 158 
acres. The title was in WILLIAM LANGER, 
subject to a mortgage to Emil Krauth, 
dated August 1, 1926, recorded September 
15, 1926. There is nothing in the record 
which shows that the Realty Holding Co. 
had any interest at all. 

Another part of tract No. 7 consisted 
of the northwest quarter of section 20, 
township 134 north, range 80 west, in 
Morton County, N. Dak. The title was 
in WILLIAM LANGER, subject to a judg- 
ment in favor of Christian Diede, Sr., 
dated and filed March 2, 1934, for 
$1,486.71. There was an unrecorded tax 
deed to Morton County, dated October 1, 
1940. The premises were sold for taxes 
of 1929 to 1935, inclusive, for $704.17. 

Tract No. 8 consisted of 160 acres. The 
title was in WILLIAM LANGER, subject to 
a judgment in favor of Christian Diede, 
Sr., dated and filed March 2, 1934, in the 
amount of $1,486.71. There is an un- 
recorded tax deed to Morton County, 
dated October 1, 1940. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the record 
show anywhere that the purchaser ever 
took title and cleared up the encum- 
brances on any of the land which was 
purported to have been sold? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; not a single one of 
those encumbrances was ever cleared up. 
It was understood that the particular 
encumbrances about which I am talking 
would be taken care of by the Senator 
himself under the contract; but Brunk 
said that he did not expect the Senator 
to do so, and that if the Senator did not 
do so he would take care of them himself. 

I now return to the testimony taken 
before the committee. I am about to 
refer to a very interesting piece of 
testimony. 

I do not see my friend from Utah [Mr. 
Morpock] in the Chamber. I wish he 
were present. He has exhibited more 
interest in this case than almost any 
other Senator. He did as much in devel- 
oping some of the most vital evidence 
against Senator Lancer as did any 
other member of the committee; and yet 
he has stood here, along with the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] and 
battled throughout this case for the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. That is per- 
fectly all right; but .t seems to me that 
in view of the attitude which the Senator 
from Utah took before the subcommittee, 
and in view of some of the questions e 
asked, which I am about to read into the 
Recor, it is a little inconsistent for him 
to attempt to take my measure every 
time he inds an opportunity to question 
me upon some immaterial point which 
does not have a thing to do with the real 
issues involved. 

I wish to read what the Senator from 
Utah said in this connection when he 
was cross-examining Mr. Brunk. It 
forms One o: the most interesting parts 
of the record. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for the purpose 
of suggesting the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask unanimous consent 
that the proceedings under the quorum 
call be vacated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, on Hage 786 of the hear- 
ings held before the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, from November 3 to 
November 18, 1941, is set forth the testi- 
mony which I am reading at the present 
time. I am still referring to the real 
estate bond transaction in North Da- 
kota. Senator Witey asked the follow- 
ing question of Brunk: 

Senator WIT. In making this deal was 
there an element in it that you were trying 
to serve him in a financial way? 

Mr. Bronx. Absolutely. That did not re- 
lieve me of all my obligations to him. I know 
my good Scotch wife still does not under- 
stand it. . 


The 


said. 
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That is Brunk talking; Brunk is talk- 
ing about the deal they made; and Brunk 
says that his good Scotch wife still does 
not understand it. 

I continue to read the testimony: 

Senator Witey. Do I understand, as I recall 
some of the testimony, that there was that 
feeling on the part of Mr. Brewer, too? - 

Mr. Brung. Mr. Brewer did not know any- 
thing about it. 


Think of that! 


Senator WILEY. That is all. 
Mr. Brunk. I might say he 


Meaning Brewer— 


was fair to middling horrified about it when 
he heard about it, too. 


Yes; his own bond-broker partner, 
Brewer, according to Brunk’s own testi- 
mony, knew nothing about the transac- 
tion between Brunk and Langer; but 
when Brewer found out about it he was 
horrified. Just imagine Brewer being 
“fair to middling horrified” about a thing 
of that kind. Is it any wonder that his 
good Scotch wife was also “fair to mid- 
dling horrified” when she found out about 
this same kind of transaction? 

The testimony continues, as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. Any other questions to Mr. 
Brunk? 


Here is where the energetic, youthful, 
and distinguished Senator from Utah 
comes in: 

The CHARMAN. Any other questions to Mr. 
Brunk? 

Senator Murnock, I would like to ask this 
question. 

Mr. Brunk. All right, sir. 

Senator Murpock. You say, as a land trans- 
action, you think that the transaction be- 
tween you and Senator LANGER is very irra- 
tional; is that right? 

Mr. BRUNK. Yes; I do. I do not think any 
businessman would approve of any part of it. 


Brunk is a big businessman in Des 
Moines, Iowa, and a lawyer; and yet no 
businessman, under his own testimony, 
would approve of any part of his transac- 
tion. ' 

Next we find the following testimony: 

Senator Murpock. I agree thoroughly with 
you. 


That is Senator Murpocx’s testimony: 
I agree thoroughly with you— 


That no businessman would approve it. 

Senator Murpocx further says: 

If your Scotch wife has a little trouble 
understanding it, you would not blame the 
Senators here if they did not? 


That is what the Senator from Utah 
I see that he is absent today. 

Yes; Senators could not be blamed for 
not understanding this thing, so said 
the junior Senator from Utah, “If your 
Scotch wife has a little trouble under- 
standing it.” 

Next we find the following: 

Mr. Brunk. No; she agrees with all of you. 

Senator Murpock. Now, if a group of men 
were looking for something— 

Isee that the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Murpock] is now in the Senate 
Chamber. I am glad he is here. Let me 
say to him that I am just reading the 
testimony developed by him at the hear- 
ings, and I am happy that he is present 
to hear it. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator does me 
honor to read it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall go back and read 
a little of the preceding testimony for the 
Senator’s information, because I do not 
think he is familiar with what he said. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Oh, yes; I am. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LUCAS. I read the following testi- 
money from page 786 of the volume con- 
taining the hearings held before the Com- 
mittee an Privileges and Elections, No- 
vember 3 to 18, 1941: 


Senator Murdock. You say, as a land trans- 
action, you thing that the transaction be- 
tween you and Senator Lancer is very irra- 
tional; is that right? 

Mr. Bnuxk. Yes, I do. I do not think any 
businessman would approve of any part of it 

Senator Mourpock, I agree thoroughly with 
you. If your Scotch wife has a little troubie 
understanding it, you would not blame the 
Senators here if they did not? 

Mr. Brunx. No; she agrees with all of you. 


That is what Brunk told the Senator 
from Utah: 


She agrees with all of you. 


Undoubtedly, Brunk thought the Sen- 
ator from Utah did not understand it at 
the time. 

The testimony continues, as follows: 


Senator Munpock. Now, if a group of men 
were looking for something to cover up, if 
they were doing a job that needed covering 
up, is it not quite rational for them to reach 
out and bring in a land deal such as you 
gentlemen did in this case? 

Mr. Bronx. Well 

Senator Murpocx (interposing). Is not that 
the very thing that they would do if they 
had something to cover up, is to reach out 
in all directions and see what they could do 
to cover up, and is that not exactly what 
you have done in this case? 


Those are rather plain words. 
I continue to read from the testimony: 


Mr. Brunk. No; that is not exactly what I 
did. I might have followed a formula which 
you, as rational men, would have done if you 
had the one motive of trying to cover it up, 
but that is not what I did. 

Senator Munpock. I will agree with you 
thoroughly that as a business transaction it 
cannot be explained on any rational basis, 
but as a cover-up transaction it seems to me 
that it is just exactly the type of thing that 
you could reach out and cover up with. 

Mr. Bronx. Well, would you believe that it 
would be rational under those circumstances 
to pick a corporation that the secretary of 
state's office in Iowa showed to belong to me 
and to be used by me in many other trans- 
actions? 

Senator Murpock. Yes; after listening to 
you here on the witness stand I can very 
well conceive you can do that very thing. 


The Senator from Utah had a lot of 
faith in him when he was on the witness 
stand; did he not—a lot of confidence in 
Mr. Brunx on that witness stand. 

Next, we find the following testimony: 

I can also conceive, after listening to you 
on the witness stand, that you would handle 
a transaction by check instead of cash. 

Mr. Bronk. Well, I did. 

Senator Murpock. What is irrational as a 
business deal, if all the details are not thought 
out, it may even be irrational as a cover-up 
scheme. That is the picture that I got. 


That is not the picture that the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpocx] has 
had the last several days, however. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not going to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator declines to yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think that, in fair- 
ness to me—— 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not going to yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. All right; I did not 
think the Senator would yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam simply quoting what 
the Senator said at that time. 


Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator did 
that I should not object. 

Mr. LUCAS. This is the testimony: 

Mr. Brunx. Well, I am aware that the peti- 
tioners have that picture, anc I am quite 
aware that many of my fellow townsmen at 
home would have that picture, but that is 
not my picture. 

In other words, Mr. Brunk says, “I 
am aware, Mr. Murpock, that you have 
that picture, and I am aware that many 
of my fellow townsmen at home would 
have that picture; but I do not have 
that picture.” 

I continue to read from the testimony: 

Senator Murpock. The thing we are trying 
to get at—you say it is irrational as a busi- 
ness deal. Now, I say that as a cover-up 
thing is it not the very thing that you would 
do? I would like to have your explanation 
on that. 

Mr. Brun, Well, in the first place, I did 
not think these county-bond transactions in- 
volved the Governor's vote. I thought this 
thing was in momentum. 


Oh it was in momentum no doubt! 
He did not know—the smart Mr. Brunk 
did not know—that the Governor had 
the veto power on matters of this kind. 
He thought it “was in momentum.” 
Everything was in momentum until the 
investigators examined Brunk last sum- 
mer. 

The testimony continues: 

Senator Munpock. You told us early in 
your testimony that you found out in han- 
dling deals similar to this that you had to 
get the opposition out of the way, you had 
to buy them off, you had to do something 
for them, and as the result of your having 
failed to do that you lost a big deal. 

Mr. BRUNK. That is right. 


Brunk said: “That is right.” Yes; one 
time in the early history of Mr. Brunk, 
because he did not “buy them off,” he 
“lost a big deal.” But since that time he 
learned his lesson; he was “buying them 
off” after that. 

I continue to read from the testimony: 

Senator Murpock. You had learned your 
lesson? 

Mr. Bronx. But that official was not a pub- 
lic official. 

Senator Murpock. You said you had learned 
your lesson when you came into the North 


Dakota deal. 

Mr. BRUNK. The South Dakota deal, pardon 
me. 

Senator Murpock. You knew Governor 
LANGER was one of the directors of the State 
Bank of North Dakota? 

Mr. Brunk. Yes; but I certainly did not 
consider him then, nor now, as opposition. 

Well, of course he did not consider him 
as opposition. He would not have made 
all these deals if he had considered the 
then Governor of the State as opposition. 
His answer is perfectly asinine when 
made in reply to a question of that kind, 
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The testimony continues as follows: 


Senator Murpock. You knew he was a direc- 
tor, did you not? 

Mr. Brunk. I knew he was Governor. 

Senator Murpock. You knew if he was op- 
posed to this transaction, which meant a 
profit from counties that could not afford 
to pay it to bond brokers, that you would 
have to get him out of the way to put it 
over, under your own theory; is that not 
true? 

Mr, Brun«. No; that is not true, and that 
had no part in the decision of this matter. 

Senator Murpock.I know that that is 
what you say, but under your theory, if 
there had been opposition, and if there was 
opposition from the men handling the Bank 
of North Dakota, then under your theory 
you would have to get them out of the way, 
would you not? 


What was the Senator driving at in 
that remark, when he was asking Brunk 
that question? 

I continue to read the testimony: 


Mr. Brunk. Well, let us not—— 
Senator Murpockx (interposing). That can 
be answered either “yes” or “no,” can it not? 


That is how emphatic the Senator from 
Utah was with Mr. Brunk, he said, The 
question can be answered either ‘yes’ or 
‘no’; can it not?” 

The testimony continues, as follows: 


Mr, Brunk. Well, there was no opposition, 
and I did not think, through reasoning 
processes, that there would be demonstrated 
opposition 1 did not believe it, and the 
statement of the deposits in the Brewer Co, 
indicates that the county deals were already 
in process before a single land contract was 
signed. I do not know whether it was de- 
liberate to eliminate the three or four items 
that came in January of 1937 from this deal, 
and the one of April 7 There were many 
county transactions, I listed them here, 
four anyway with this one of May 7, of 
April 7 here and of April 30 here, which total 
$14,000 here before a land contract was 
signed These were in process of being done. 
There was not opposition. This was an 
accepted thing. 

Senator Murpock. Yes; I can readily con- 
ceive of that, but before any checks were 
delivered to Senator Lancer the land trans- 
action was consummated, according to you. 

Mr. Brunk. That is right. I think the first 
check was May 11, 1937 

Senator Murpock. And the point that I am 
trying to make is that just this type of trans- 
action would be the kind of cover-up trans- 
action you would be looking for. 

Mr. Brunk, Pardon me, Senator. I think 
you are making the argument to me. I do not 
agree with those premises. The first check 
to him was dated the same day as the first 
contract, May 11, and possession was taken 
that day. 

Senator Murpock. Yes; I can see that. 

Mr. Bnuxk. Maybe that is the way you 
cover up things, to send your man out to take 
possession of land that is as well known as 
the Langer land. Ido not know. Maybe that 
is it, but I do not think so. 

Senator MurpockK. If you wanted to make 
the real-estate deal look genuine, that is ex- 
actly what you would do, is it not? 


Following Brunk’s theory of things: 

Mr. Bnuxk. Well, it is genuine. I had 
$2,300 or $2,400 off of it this year, which in- 
dicates some genuineness to it. 

Senator Murpock. That is all I have, I be- 
lieve. 


Then, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TUNNELL] interrogated the witness: 

Senator TUNNELL. I would like to ask one 
or two questions. 

The CHARMAN, Senator TUNNELL. 
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Senator TUNNELL. I understood you to say 
that you took this land over; did you? 

Mr. BRUNK. I own all of the Realty Hold- 
ing Co. 

Senator TUNNELL. Why did you use the ex- 
pression “horrified” with reference to Mr. 
Brewer? Why was ne horrified? 

Mr. Brunx. Because he could see very 
promptly what you rational people see here. 


He could see “very promptly what you 
rational people see here” with respect to 
the cover-up deal which was brought out 
so forcefully by the Senator from Utah. 


Senator TUNNELL. He thought it looked 
crooked? 

Mr. Brunx. He thought it would appear to 
be bad, and he had not been dealing that 
way. 

Senator TUNNELL. I see. 


Mr. President, I now read from page 
75 of the majority report: 


Your committee cannot escape the definite 
conclusion that this transaction between 
Brunk, Brewer, and respondent has every ear- 
mark of a cover-up deal. And while the 
brilliant, irra.ional, and erractic Mr Brunk 
constantly attempted to convince the com- 
mittee that he was only attempting to be 
helpful to a man whom he believed was be- 
ing persecuted politically, and whose eco- 
nomic theories he endorsed, nevertheless we 
find that this so-called charitable inclina- 
tion by Brunk toward the respondent kept 
perfect pace with the profits he was making 
out of the bond deals in North Dakota. 

Your committee concludes that this shame- 
ful transaction between the Governor of a 
State and two bond salesmen and brokers 
who lived beyond the border lines of North 
Dakota, is contrary to justice, honesty, and 
good morals. A public official owes to his 
fellow man and society in general a course of 
conduct with respect to honesty and integrity 
in his official life, that can under no circum- 
stances be seriously questioned. 

Your committee has set forth in more or 
less seriatim. fashion respondent's strange 
course of conduct as an official of the court, 
as attorney general, and as Governor, over 
a long period of time. A careful reading of 
the report and the hearings demonstrate a 
continuous, contemptuous, and shameful 
disregard for the high concepts of public duty 
that every public official swears to uphold 
and defend under his constitutional oath. 
The charges of moral turpitude are found in 
many shades and patterns, culminating in 
the sale of the Mexican land stock and the 
bond real estate transactions. 


Those are the transactions I have just 
been discussing. 

Mr. President, yesterday one of the 
distinguished Members cf the-Senate was 
talking with me about the lack of actual 
proof in cases of this kind. Well, of 
course, any transaction of this kind is 
difficult to prove. We elicited more proof 
from Mr. Brunk on cross-examination 
than is usually elicited in cases of this 
kind. Mr. Brunk was an extremely ner- 
yous man when he was before the com- 
mittee. He is a man of extraordinary 
brilliance, but eccentric. He was well able 
to take care of himself upon all occasions, 
and Senators listened eagerly to the tes- 
timony he gave in connection with this 
cover-up transaction. 

For the benefit of those who may think 
that there should be proved here every 
link in the chain in connection with this 
Mexican land deal, and in connection 
with the deal involving the sale of the 
bonds and the real-estate transactions, I 
shall take the liberty of reading from the 
petitioner’s brief, on page 19, as follows: 
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But the purchase of the land was, as peti- 
tioners charge, a cover-up transaction—even 
as the giving of the note by Fall to Doheny 
for the $100,000 was a cover-up transaction 
in the leasing of the Teapot Dome to the 
Pan American Co. The uniform annual per- 
centage of profits paid to respondent was no 
mere coincidence. 

Brunk and Lancer inadvertently left their 
tracks. The Supreme Court of the United 
States in upholding the cancelation of the 
lease as having been obtained by fraud in 
Pan American Co. v. United States (273 U. S. 
456), stated that: 

“The facts and circumstancs disclosed by 
the record show clearly that the interest and 
influence of Fall, 2: well as his official action, 
were corruptly secured by Doheny for the 
making of the contracts and leases; that after 
the Executive order of May 31, 1931, Fall 
dominated the administration of the naval 
reserves— 


Just as the Governor of North Dakota 
dominated the State Bank of North Da- 
kota, the industrial commission, and 
every other governmental agency there. 

“And that the consummation of the trans- 
action was brought about by means of collu- 
sion and corrupt conspiracy between him and 
Doheny. Their purpose was to get for peti- 
tioners oil and gas leases covering all the 
unleased lands in the reserve. The making 
of the contracts was a means to that end 
The whole transaction was tainted with cor- 
ruption. It was not necessary to show that 
the money transaction between Doheny and 
Fall constituted bribery as defined in the 
Criminal Code or that Fall was financially 
interested in the transaction or that the 
United States suffered or was liable to suffer 
any financial loss or disadvantage as a result 
of the contracts and leases. It is enough that 
these companies sought and corruptly ob- 
tained Fall’s dominating influence in further- 
ance of the venture It is clear that, at the 
instance of Doheny, Fall so favored the mak- 
ing of these contracts and leases that it was 
impossible for him loyally or faithfully to 
serve the interests of the United States.” 


Mr. President, in that connection, I 
want to state what happened to the coun- 
ties of North Dakota that sought to sell 
their bonds to the State bank. 

I shall read this from page 97 of the 
subcommittee’s report and memoran- 
dum of information submitted to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
quoting from the report of Clyde Duffy, 
who was special counsel for Governor 
Moses, and who investigated these bond 
transactions. This is what he said: 

Grant, Mercer, Sheridan, Morton, Ward, 
Adams, Slope, and Mountrail Counties are all 
reported as having applied to one or more 
State agencies before making a sale of their 
bonds through a broker. 


In other words, the very thing which 
the Supreme Court was talking about in 
the Fall case. These counties went first 
‘to the State agencies for the purpose of 
attempting to sell their bonds, as they 
should under the law, but they could not 
do it. Later on the counties sold their 
bonds to Brunk and, there are, as set 
forth on page 71 of the committee’s re- 
port, figures taken from Mr. Brunk's pri- 
vate ledger sheets, kept in Des Moines, 
Iowa, showing the commissions he made 
from these transactions. When the State 
Bank of North Dakota was importuned, 
in the first instance, to take these bonds, 
the bank’s officials said, for some cause or 
other—perhaps because they did not 
have the men to go out and do the work— 
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they could not do it and, accordingly, 
they did not buy them. The commissions 
were sizable amounts. For instance, in 
the farge county of Morton a commis- 
sion of $27,972.71 in one transaction went 
to the bond broker, a commission which 
could have been saved to the county of 
Morton had the State bought the bonds 
in the first instance, or at least the profit 
could have been made by the State Bank 
of North Dakota. The lower courts for 
that reason rightly held the United 
States entitled to have them adjudged 
illegal and void. 

They were referring to the contracts 
and leases. I am still quoting from the 
petitioner’s brief: 

The bribe of respondent in this case is 
further demonstrated by the fact that the 
appraisal made by the three eminent ap- 
praisers selected by this committee showed 
that respondent's equity in the land in 1937- 
38 was worth only $5,718.46 (p. 270), or less 
than one-tenth of the amount of money he 
secured from Brunk, which we claim was his 
share of the profits secured by Brunk & 
Brewer from North Dakota on the bond deals. 
The testimony of these appraisers is in the 
printed hearings, and this testimony (pp. 265- 
274) and their joint unprinted report should 
be read in full The United States was not 
able to prove each link in the bribery of 
Secretary Fall in the Mammoth Oil case (14 
Fed. (2d) 707; affirmed 275 U. S. 13). The 
circuit court of appeals there said, at page 
731, among other things, that: 

“Is a court to say that, because none testi- 
fied as to the actual transfer of the bonds, 
a fatal missing link in the evidence exists? 
We conclude not The reasonable, proper, 
nd natural inferences and presumptions from 
the accrual of condemnatory incidents ap- 
pearing in this record supply the so-called 
missing links in the testimony and satisfy us 
of Sinclair’s connection with the Continental 
Trading Co., Ltd., and with the acquisition of 
the Government Liberty bonds by Everhart 
and Secretary Fall.” 


I say, Mr. President, that in the case 
before us at this very moment I can re- 
peat the same language, “the reasonable, 
proper, and natural inferences and pre- 
sumptions from the accrual of condemna- 
tory incidents appearing in this record,” 
involving the sale of these bonds and the 
sale of this real estate, “supply the so- 
called missing links” in any actual testi- 
mony that is necessary, in the humble 
judgment of the Senator from Illinois, 
and that is the view which at least 13 
members of the committee took. 

This is what the Court said, still quot- 
ing from the Fall case: 

A trail of deceit, falsehood, subterfuge, bad 
faith, and corruption, at times indistinct, 
but nevertheless discernible, runs through 
the transactions incident to and surrounding 
the making of this lease. It should not re- 
ceive the approval of the courts. Our con- 
clusion is that the Government has sustained 
its claim that the lease and contract were 
procured by fraud and corruption, and that 
they should be canceled. 


Mr. President, it is also contended in 
the views of the minority, as well as in 
the briefs filed by learned counsel for 
the petitioners, that the Senate should 
not refuse to seat Mr. LANGER on account 
of the charges against him because many 
of the matters involved in the charges 
have been adjudicated in the courts in 
favor of Mr. Lancer, and the others could 
3 been or could now be so adjudi- 
cate 
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The principal charges in the case are 
those relating to the bond deals and the 
Mexican land deal. It seems clear that 
the argument of the minority hereto- 
fore referred to could not reasonably be 
maintained with respect to these charges 
for the following reasons: 

First. The criminal offenses of which 
the evidence indicates Mr. LANGER may 
have been guilty in connection with these 
matters was in accepting bribes for the 
use of his influence in connection with 
his official duties as Governor. 

Second. It appears that the facts re- 
lating to the receipt by him, in 1937-38, 
of payments which might be found to be 
bribes did not become known until they 
were discovered in the course of the in- 
vestigation by this committee. 

A large number of matters which were 
brought before the committee in the early 
part of the investigation were known by 
the people of North Dakota, and obvi- 
ously they had been discussed all over 
the State in the campaigns. Most of 
those facts, as I have heretofore said, 
were brought forth voluntarily on the 
part of Senator Lancer himself, but there 
are three matters in the case about 
which the people of North Dakota knew 
nothing. 

The first is in connection with the 
payment of $275, the balance due and 
owing on a transaction between Mulloy, 
the secretary to the Governor at that 
time, and Gale Wyman, son of Judge 
Wyman, for the latter’s peculiar influ- 
ence in connection with the first con- 
spiracy case and the perjury charge. Re- 
gardless of the reason for which he was 
employed, Gale Wyman had no business 
in that case, and the Senator, as Gov- 
ernor at that time, had no moral or legal 
right to pay that man, in the face of the 
circumstances. And one angle of the 
case upon which the witnesses agreed 
was that no one knew a single thing 
about it until the investigators found it 
out last year. 

In connection with the transaction 
between Sullivan of Chicago and Mr. 
Lancer the day they made the contract in 
their office, is there anyone here who 
believes that the people of North Dakota 
ever saw a copy of that contract in any 
campaign? Is there anyone who be- 
lieves they knew anything about the de- 
tails of that transaction, or its purpose? 
Does anyone believe that the people 
knew that no stock was delivered to the 
respondent, that he received absolutely 
nothing but some worthless stock, which 
is now with the Agrarian Commission on 
Mexican Claims, at least most of it? 

No, Mr. President, the people did not 
know that, and certainly the people of 
North Dakota did not know anything 
about the facts to which Gregory Brunk 
has testified. Gregory Brunk over in 
Des Moines, Iowa, Mr. Brewer up in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., both beyond the State 
lines of North Dakota, collaborating with 
the respondent ‘n this case, making deals 
for the sale of this real estate. 

No one knew that Mr. Lancer sold $56,- 
000 worth of real estate to Gregory 
Brunk. No one knew that land was 
worth some $5,600, so far as the equitable 
value was concerned. Some might have 
known of the value of the land, but they 
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did not know it had been sold for $56,000, 
some 10 times what it was worth. 

I say that those things were not known 
in any campaign in North Dakota, and 
there is not a scintilla of evidenc/ to 
show that they had been injected into 
any campaign. The people talked about 
the bond deals in North Dakota, they 
talked about someone making some- 
thing off these deals in the campaigns— 
I think Mr. Lemke talked about that— 
but I am referring to the real facts in 
the case as they were uncovered by the 
investigators. The people of North Da- 
kota did not know them. 

Mr. President, the North Dakota stat- 
ute of limitations provided that the 
prosecution of a felony, which the ac- 
ceptance of a bribe would be, must be 
commenced within 3 years after the com- 
mission of the felony. So it goes with- 
out saying, that if the public officials did 
not know the details of the matters 
about which I am now speaking, the stat- 
ute of limitations has run against them, 
and no prosecution could be had, regard- 
less of what the Duffy report says, or re- 
gardless of what any other report may 
say. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. Iyield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Has the statute of 
limitations run against the payer of the 
bribe, Mr. Brunk, who is not a resident 
of North Dakota, and has not been in 
the State at all since? 

Mr, LUCAS. I do not know what. the 
statute of Iowa is in that respect. I do 
not know where the deal took place. I 
eannot tell. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The record discloses 
that Brunk is a citizen of Iowa, does it 
not? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; and perhaps the 
transaction took place in Iowa. I do not 
know that. I do not think the Senator 
knows just where all these transactions 
teok place. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is my position, 
and it is rather unfair to continually 
draw a conclusion against the Senator 
from North Dakota, when under the laws 
of this country a man is accompanied 
by a presumption of innocence until he 
is proven guilty beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

Mr. LUCAS. I brought this matter in 
because the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Brown] asked me yesterday what the 
statute of limitations of North Dakota 
was with respect to a matter of this kind. 
I locked it up last night, and have stated 
the fact. It comes from the legislative 
counsel of the Senate, and I presume it is 


correct. I should be glad to put in the 


statute of limitations of Iowa. Certainly 
I am not here defending Mr. Brunk or 
Mr. Brewer, or any of those connected 
with this transaction. I think they are 
just as guilty as anyone else; but I am not 
trying Brunk in this case. His testimony 
is used frequently as that of a good 
witness for the majority report, but he is 
not on trial here, and what is done with 
him in North Dakota or in Iowa I do not 
care. I quote this statute because of the 
inquiry made by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Brown] yesterday. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator will 
yield for one further question 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. My reason for pro- 
pounding the question is that, since the 
committee has dug up and unearthed and 
revealed all the facts which were pre- 
sented in the committee’s investigation, 
if a crime has been committed in the 
sale of bonds and the payment of bribes 
in North Dakota, it seems to me natural 
that the present Governor of North 
Dakota would be interested in bringing 
the culprits to trial in that State, unless 
he is precluded by some statute of which 
I know nothing. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does the statute 
of limitations run from the date of the 
crime or from the date when it is known? 

Mr. LUCAS. I think it is from the 
date of the crime. This is not like a 
murder case. I think that in the ordi- 
nary bribery case or felony case or case 
of misdemeanor it runs from the date of 
the commission of the act. It probably 
differs in the various States. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I was asking about 
North Dakota. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know whether 
it runs from the date the crime is known 
or not. But, of course, the statutes of 
limitations are different in different 
States respecting different: crimes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. LUCAS. In the State of Illinois 
I think the statute of limitations never 
runs against murder, for instance, and 
one or two other crimes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The reason I 
asked the question is that in some States 
the statute begins to run from the date 
that the crime is known. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. President, the view urged by the 
minority of the committee in this case 
seems to be that the Senate should not 
exclude Mr. Lancer because of acts which 
may have constituted crimes unless he 
has been convicted of the commission of 
those crimes in the courts. The prece- 
dents in other cases which have been 
determined by the two Houses of Con- 
gress throw some light on this question. 

In the case of Phillip F. Thomas, the 
Senate refused to seat Mr. Thomas, who 
was a senator-elect from Maryland, on 
the ground that he had “given aid, coun- 
tenance, and encouragement to persons 
engaged in armed hostility to the United 
States.” There can be little doubt that 
if Mr. Thomas was guilty of such action 
he was also guilty of the crime of mis- 
prision of treason. However, at no place 
in the report of the case in Hind’s Prece- 
dents (vol. 1, pp. 466-470) does it appear 
that anyone urged that the Senate should 
not consider the matter because it was 
a crime which had not been tried in any 
court. 

In the case of B. F. Whittemore— 
Hind’s Precedents, volume 1, page 47—the 
House refused to admit Mr. Whittemore, 
who had been chosen at a special election 
to fill a vacancy resulting from his own 
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resignation from the House to escape ex- 
pulsion. He had been charged with the 
sale of appointments to the Military 
Academy. Mr. Logan, in advocating the 
exclusion of Mr. Whittemore, urged that 
it was right to exclude a man from the 
House for crime. It does not appear that 
anyone urged that crime should be tried 
only in the courts. 

In this case, since Mr. Whittemore was 
elected at a special election to fill a va- 
cancy created by his own resignation 
from the House, it is evident that the 
electorate in his district must have been 
familiar with the charges against him. 

Mr. Price Wickersham commented on 
the Whittemore case. He wrote the very 
excellent brief in the Frank Smith case 
on qualifications. He was a member of 
the Kansas City bar. As I recall, former 
Senator James Reed placed that brief in 
the Recor, and it can be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL "RECORD, volume 69, page 
118. In his comment on the Whittemore 
case Mr. Wickersham said: 

In considering the Whittemore case and in 
weighing its value as a precedent it should 
be borne in mind that the charge complained 
of was an offense punishable by law, but for 
which, under the Constitution, he was pre- 
sumed to be innocent until proven guilty, 
and the offense was committed prior to the 
last election and the facts concerning the 
charge were known by the electorate prior to 
the election, (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 69, p. 118.) 


But there was no charge against him. 
The court never took any evidence on the 
matter at all. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? Are not these the 
facts in the Whittemore case . 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator is going t 
make a speech on the Whittemore case, 
I will let him make it in his own time. I 
will yield to answer questions. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Very well, if that is 
what the Senator desires. 

Mr. LUCAS. I cannot permit myself 
to be placed in the position in which-I 
have heretofore in this case, I will say 
with all due courtesy to the Senator. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the Senator 
has been the most courteous Senator I 
have seen on this floor in a long time. I 
withdraw my question. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator very 
much. 

Mr. President, in the case of Brigham 
H. Roberts—Hind’s Precedents, volume 1, 
page 527—Mr. Roberts was excluded 
from the House on the grounds that he 
was a polygamist. In the majority re- 
port of the committee on this case was 
the following language: 


He is disqualified because for years he has 


been living in opel, flagrant, and notorious 
defiance of the statutes of Utah and in open, 
flagrant, and notorious defiance of the stat- 
utes of Congress—of the very body which he 
now seeks to enter—in defiance of the law as 
declared by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and in defiance of the proclamations 
of Presidents Harrison and Cleveland. He has 
persistently held himself above the law. 


It does not appear that Mr. Roberts 
had been convicted in any court of the 
commission of any crime. 

Yet, the House, by a tremendous ma- 
jority, ousted Mr. Roberts. 


` 
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I shall now refer to the Frank L. Smith 
case. Mr. Smith was elected by my own 
State. He has been mentioned frequently 
in the course of the debate in this case. 
In that case the resolution by which Mr. 
Smith was excluded from the Senate 
contained the following language: 


That at all of the times aforesaid the said 
Frank L. Smith was chairman of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission, and that said public- 
service corporations commonly and generally 
had business before said commission, and said 
commissior was, among other things, em- 
powered to regulate the rates, charges, and 
business of said corporations. 


It further said: 


That by the statutes of Illinois it is made a 
misdemeanor for any officer or agent of such 
p eblic-service corporations to contribute any 
ufeney to any member of said commission, or 
for any member of said commission to accept 
such moneys, upon penalty of removal from 
office. 


In the debate Senator McKELLAR said: 


It is charged, and the committee have re- 
ported the .act to the Senate that Mr Smith 
viclated the law in his own State for which 
violation the Senate has a right to vote as to 
whether or not they will permit him to take 
a seat here, or whether he shall be excluded. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, vol. 68, p 1048). 


It does appear that in the Smith case 
there was urged the same view that is 
now being presented in the present case. 
This is indicated by a quotation from the 
remarks of Senator Bingham which I 
shall read. Before I read Senator Bing- 
ham’s remarks I wish to return for a 
moment to the Smith case. There is not 
any question that there was a law in the 
State of Illinois, as was quoted by the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
making it a misdemeanor for a corpora- 
tion such as Samuel Insull's to make a 
contribution to Frank Smith, who was 
candidate for the Senate, and at that 
time chairman of the Public Utilities 
Commission of the State of Illinois. 
Nevertheless the fact is that Illinois did 
not prosecute him. Smith never was 
prosecuted. That did not keep the Sen- 
ate from acting upon the evidence it had 
before it. 

Senator Bingham, who was favorable 
to Frank Smith, said: 


Mr. President, this special committee tells 
us that that law of Illinois has been broken. 
Before it tells us this, it is in evidence in the 
hearings that three members of that com- 
mittee had already gone on record as being 
opposed to any claim of innocence on the 
part of Mr. Smith. 

No court in Illinois has ever passed on this 
case. The people of Illinois, through their 
district attorneys or through their officers of 
the law, or whatever may be their usual 
methods of bringing criminals to the bar of 
justice, have not proceeded against Mr. Smith. 
He has had no fair trial in a court of law as 
to whether or not he broke the law. We 
have in this case merely the decision of this 
committee that he broke the law. That is 
not our usual way, uncer the principles of 
justice which we have inherited from our 
ancestors, of trying those who break the law 
in this country. It has been our practice 
from time immemorial to assume that a man 
was innocent and to consider him innocent 
until he had been proven guilty in a court of 
law; but this case evidently is not regarded 
in Illinois as of sufficient importance for any 
district attorney or any special attorney to 
bring any case in any criminal court against 
Mr. Smith, and so he has not been convicted 
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of any fraud or corruption, Under our prac- 
tice, then, he is innocent. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 69, p. 1592.) 


The Senate, however, said “No,” and 
ousted Smith. : 

The argument made by Senator Bing- 
ham is refuted by the following quota- 
tion from the remarks of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] in that case: 

The offense committed by Mr. Smith 
against the people of Illinois is and must 
remain a question between Mr. Smith and 
the people of his State; but whatever, in the 
light. of the undisputed and uncontroverted 
evidence, it is the duty, under the Constitu- 
tion, of the Senate to do, the Senate must 
do regardless of other considerations, not as 
a challenge to the great State of Illinois but 
because Illinois and all other American 
States expect the Senate of the United States 
to exercise the power which was given to it 
in the Constitution for the protection of the 
Senate and the people of the United States. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 69, p. 1591.) 


It might be noted in passing that Mr. 
Smith’s misconduct in connection with 
the primary in Illinois had been investi- 
gated by the Special Senate Committee 
prior to the election, and that the com- 
mittee’s report had been made public 
and thoroughly discussed in Ilinois dur- 
ing the campaign preceding Mr. Smith's 
election and that he was elected by the 
people of Illinois nevertheless. 

Mr. Smith came back to the Senate, 
but was excluded from the Senate. He 
was not even given the oath. 

While I am discussing the Smith case 
I wish to reiterate what I have said once 
before in connection with it. It has 
been constantly said here on the Senate 


floor, and was argued by learned counsel . 


in their written brief, as well as in their 
oral arguments before the committee, 
and the hearings contain frequent ref- 
erences to the statement that the people 
of North Dakota have passed upon this 
case; that the people of North Dakota, 
having elected Mr. Lancer, the Senate of 
the United States has nothing to say 
about it. 

I wish to discuss that legal point a 
little later, but for the moment I desire 
again to impress upon the Senate what 
was done in Illinois back in 1926, when 
Frank Smith was refused his seat in the 
Senate. Frank Smith first came here 
with bona fide credentials, upon appoint- 
ment by Governor Small, and no elec- 
tion was involved in that particular in- 
stance. Before he came here, however, 
the Reed committee had been in Illinois 
and had investigated all the facts and 
found out what had happened out there 
and submitted the matter to the Senate. 
While there was nothing in the appoint- 
ment of Frank Smith that could be 
charged in connection with the election 
in the fall—because the voters had noth- 
ing to say about that appointment— 
nevertheless when Smith came here 
under that appointment he was not 
allowed to take the oath. 

Certainly refusal was based upon the 
moral-turpitude charges, the acts com- 
mitted by Smith prior to the election, 
and on nothing else. So after the Senate 
refused to give him the oath, which was 
90 days after the primary, when Senator 
McKinley died, and Governor Small ap- 
pointed Smith to fill out the unexpired 
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term, he then went back to the people of 
Illinois and he made speeches, according 
to his own testimony in the Recorp, in 
every county in that State. A man 
named McGill came out on an independ- 
ent ticket against him, and George Bren- 
nan was the candidate on the Democratic 
ticket. McGill made this Reed report the 
only issue in the campaign. 

McGill was violently opposed to public- 
utilities theory of things, and he made 
the public utilities an issue against Frank 
Smith, along with the excessive use of 
money in that campaign in Illinois. 
There was not a newspaper in the State 
which did not carry the story. There 
was not a voter who was interested in the 
campaign who did not know about it. 
If there was ever in the history of the 
Senate a case in which the people knew 
about the real issue, it was the Frank 
Smith case in Illinois. 

Notwithstanding this campaign against 
him, the people of my State sent him back 
here again with a majority of 80,000 
votes; but when he came he was barred 
from coming through yonder door to take 
the oath, because of what had happened 
in the primary campaign. The Senate 
took the same position then which the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] took 
in the case which I have just read. The 
Senate took the position that it is the 
judge of the qualifications of Members 
of this body, and that the people of the 
State of Illinois have nothing to say 
about the qualifications of Members of 
the Senate under the Constitution. laid 
down by the founding fathers long ago. 
It took the correct position in making 
that decision, so far as this body being the 
judge of the qualifications is concerned. 
Of course, we do not have to wait for a 
court decision in any case if we think 
that the laws have been violated and 
corruption and moral turpitude are in- 
volved. If we ourselves believe it, that 
is enough. 

Mr. President, I wish to discuss an- 
other legal question, the question of 
jurisdiction. This question was not 
raised on the floor of the Senate the day 
the oath was administered to Senator 
LANGER back in January 1941; but it was 
raised in executive session in the com- 
mittee. While I doubt that there is any- 
thing to the point which was made, 
nevertheless, in view of the fact that the 
question was raised, I shall take a little 
time to discuss it. 

For the information of the Senate, 
your committee voted 14 to 2 in the 
affirmative on this question. It is doubt- 
ful that the vote itself had any force or 
binding effect in ratifying what the 
Senate had previously done on January 
3, 1941. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
that date shows that the Majority Leader 
(Mr. BARKLEY] advised the Senate that 
he had received charges and affidavits 
from various citizens of North Dakota 
objecting to Senator Lancer’s taking the 
oath and being seated as a United States 
Senator. The request was denied; but 
in a discussion of the charges filed, the 
able majority leader suggested that all 
charges and affidavits be referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections 
for speedy determination. All Mem- 
bers participating in the debate agreed 
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to the proposal. The Senate unani- 
mously agreed to it. 

Mr. President, I submit that the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction should have been 
raised on January 3, 1941, prior to the 
time the majority leader made the mo- 
tion to refer the charges to your com- 
mittee for investigation. In making that 
statement I do not preclude the Senate 
from taking or denying jurisdiction of a 
matter of this kind at any time before a 
final determination is made. However, I 
am of the opinion that the better prac- 
tice in matters of this kind is to raise the 
question of jurisdiction at the first avail- 
able opportunity. 

My position upon the question of juris- 
diction is based upon a precedent in the 
case of Arthur R. Gould, a Senator from 
Maine. When a charge was filed against 
him that he had been guilty of bribery 
some 14 years before his election to the 
United States Senate, the question was 
thoroughly debated upon the floor of the 
Senate before it was referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

I want some of the Senators who have 
been protesting about the committee go- 
ing back 15 or 20 years and investigating 
the public acts of a man to remember 
the Gould case. I shall refer to still 
another. 

The Senate thought that 14 years be- 
fore Gould became a United States Sen- 
ator he had had some trouble up in 
Maine, involving a bribery charge. In 
the debate Hon. David Reed, a Senator 
from Pennsylvania, seriously contended 
that the Senate had no jurisdiction and 
could not take jurisdiction, even if Sen- 
ator Gould should give hisconsent. Sen- 
ator Gould stood on the floor of the 
Senate and asked for a speedy investi- 
gation of the charges which Senator 
Walsh at that time presented to the 
Senate. Senator Reed took the position 
that the Senate had no jurisdiction, and 
that even though Gould asked for a 
speedy determination he himself, under 
the Constitution, could not confer juris- 
diction upon the committee. I should 
like to read a little of that debate, be- 
cause it is interesting. Let me read what 
Senator Borah said on the question of 
the people having passed upon the issue. 
In that case Gould had carried every 
county in the State of Maine. In the 
county where the bribery was supposed 
to have taken place he received 9,000 of 
10,000 votes. Former Senator Hale made 
a very interesting argument on the point 
that the people had passed upon the 
issue, and that consequently the Senate 

had no jurisdiction to go into the charge 
of bribery 14 years before. In answering 
that argument, Senator Borah said: 

Mr. Boran What I desire to say is that I 
am going to vote to adopt the resolution as 
it is offered; but I do not want to be under- 
stood as being influenced in any way by the 
theory that the vote in the State of Maine 
had anything to do with the vindication of 
the Senator, so far as the question here pre- 
sented is concerned. In other words, I do 
not want to have it established by my vote 
in the Senate that an election in a State, 
after a man has been charged with certain 
derelictions, deprives the Senate of jurisdic- 
tion to investigate those matters itself. 

Mr. President, that is a sound doctrine. 
It is the same doctrine which was pro- 
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mulgated by the Senator from Georgia- 


Mr. GEORGE] in the case to which I 


referred a few moments ago. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I realize, of course, 
that there are many conflicting views 
with reference to the constitutional 
authority of the Senate in cases of this 
kind. Various views have been expressed 
by individual Senators on the floor of the 
Senate during the course of debate in ref- 
erence to election cases; but, with par- 
ticular reference to the Gould case, I do 
not think the able Senator from IIlinois 
can stand upon the Gould case as a prece- 
dent because, notwithstanding what vari- 
ous Senators may have said, what Sena- 
tor Reed may have said on one side and 
other Senators on the other side, the 
committee, in its report 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall read the report. 
Iam coming toit. The Senator is antic- 
ipating what I shall say in the conclusion 
of my argument. I have no objection if 
he desires to refer to the committee re- 
port at this time. 

Mr. OVERTON. The committee said: 

No opinion is expressed by the committee 
on the important constitutional questions 
touching the power of the Senate in the 
premises. If the fullest power exists, the 
committee believes that every case involving 
the exclusion of the Senator-elect or the 
expulsion of a Member of the Senate for an 
offense alleged to have been committed prior 
to his election, must depend upon the peculiar 
facts and circumstances of the particular 
case. The general conciusion to which your 
committee has come makes it unnecessary to 
give an opinion upon the power of the Senate 
with respect to the questions here raised. 

The committee is in entire agreement in 
the instant case on the following particulars. 

N 

(b) The transaction here inquired into had 
in fact no relation to the selection of the 
Honorable Arthur R. Gould as a candidate of 
his party in the primary of 1926 or to his 
election to the Senate of the United States 
in the election held in the State of Maine in 
1926. 


Therefore the committee reported, 
first, that it expressed no opinion as to 
the authority of the Senate with refer- 
ence to the question as to whether or not 
the Senate had the constitutional right 
to exclude a Senator-elect from the Sen- 
ate on account of some act which he had 
committed prior to his election; and the 
committee distinctly based its report, 
among other things, on the fact that the 
transaction had no relation to the elec- 
tion. The committee exonerated him, as 
did the Senate, from the charge which 
had been alleged against him; but it ex- 
pressly declared that that transaction 
had no relation to the election. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, if he was in- 
nocent it could not have had any relation. 

Mr. OVERTON. It was not on that 
ground. That was not the particular 
emphasis that the committee was placing 
on that phase of it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I know what the com- 
mittee said. The committee acted just 
as the Supreme Court does in certain 
cases. When certain issues are raised, 
the Court may pass on one issue and say 
that the case should be reversed; it says 
also that it does not care to go into the 
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other issues. The question which the 
Senator has raised is analogous to that 
situation. The committee found that 
Gould was not guilty of the charges, so 
it did not raise any of the other issues. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is the point I 
am making. The committee not only 
found that Gould was innocent of the 
charge which had been preferred against 
him, but based its report upyn the fur- 
ther and very important ground that the 
transaction had no relation whatsoever 
to his election. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator says it had 
no relation to his election. Various in- 
terpretations may be placed upon that 
statement. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. It has been a long time 
since I thought of this particular case, 
and a still longer time since I have un- 
dertaken to refresh my recollection about 
it; but such recollection as I have is that 
the charge was of bribery of some official 
of the Province of New Brunswick. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. And he was found not 
guilty on that charge. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 8 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not want to inter- 
rupt; but I lived through nearly all these 
cases. I was here during the Smith case; 
I was a member of the special committee 
and of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. I was here during the con- 
sideration of the Vare case; and of the 
Gould case. I think I was a member of 
the special committee appointed in the 
Gould case; I think Senator Bratton, of 
New Mexico, and I were members of that 
committee, and perhaps Senator King, 
of Utah. 

In the Gould case it was charged that 
14 years before the election Senator 
Gould had committed what was tanta- 
mount to bribery. It had been found by 
a chancelor sitting in a Canadian court 
that a transaction had occurred which 
indicated bribery. But when the com- 
mittee investigated the facts, it was found 
that Senator Gould, while a director of a 
railway company which wished to get 
certain concessions from a Canadian 
province, had authorized a contribution 
of $100,000 to one political party in Can- 
ada; that Senator Gould personally did 
not approve of the payment of the con- 
tribution; that he was instructed by the 
board of directors to make the contribu- 
tion, but that he personally did not 
approve it or vote for it. He acted as an 
official of his company in carrying out 
what the board of directors of the com- 
pany had instructed him to do; to wit, to 
make the contribution to the political 
campaign of one of the j olitical parties 
in Canada. I have forgotten the partic- 
ular party. 

Having arrived at that fact, the sub- 
committee and subsequently the full 
committee took into consideration the 
fact that the transaction had occurred 
14 years before the election. Lapse of 
time has something to do with all cases 
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of this kind, of course; it would not be 
sensibie for any man to take a contrary 
position; lapse of time is not controlling. 
The facts in the Gould case were known. 
Mr. Gould personally had not approved 
the contribution. He protested; he had 
much of the sense of frugality which is 
said to exist in Maine, I have no doubt, 
and which should exist everywhere in this 
country. He said the contribution would 
be a needless waste of money. That was 
his personal attitude. Yet officially, as an 
officer of the company and a member of 
the board of directors, having been cver- 
ridden, he said, “Yes; we will go ahead 
and do it.“ The committee having found 
that to be the fact, we felt that it was 
unnecessary to decide any other question 
or to go into any other question, because 
the proof did not show any reason in our 
opinion why Senator Gould’s seat should 
be vacated. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield so that 
I may ask the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Gerorce] one or two questions? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. It is a fact, however, 
that the committee in its report did make 
the statement that it was not expressing 
any opinion whatsoever as to the consti- 
tutional authority of the Senate to adopt 
a resolution of exclusion; is that correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. Ido not remember the 
language of the committee, but I should 
take that as being true, because that was 
the fact. 

Mr.OVERTON. It says: 

No opinion is expressed by the committee 
on the important constitutional question in- 


volving the power of the Senate in the 
premises. 


Mr. GEORGE. Yes; and I would say 
by way of explanation, that the matter 
having turned on the question of fact— 
and I have detailed the question of 
fact—and on the earnest insistence of 
certain members of the committee who 
were definitely in the minority, we said, 
“It is wholly unnecessary to go into 
those questions.” We did not go into 
them because we did not think it was 
proper to do so in that kind of a case. 

Mr. OVERTON. Just one other ques- 
tion. Can the Gould case be considered 
as a precedent in view of the fact that 
the Senate did not pass any edict of 
exclusion against Gould, regardless of 
whether its action is based on the ques- 
tion whether he was innocent or not? 

Mr. GEORGE. Looking at it as the 
decision of a court, we would say it de- 
termined only the issues in the action 
involved and actually passed upon. 
But the Senate took jurisdiction in the 
Gould case on the theory that it did 
have power to inquire; and that was the 
act of the Senate—that it had a right 
to go into it. 

It referred the whole matter to the 
committee; but when the committee 
locked into the facts, we thought that 
the issue should be determined on those 
facts, in justice to Mr. Gould, and in 
order to put an end to an issue that 
should be ended as quickly as possible 
in all cases in which the right to a seat 
in the Senate is involved. There cannot 
be authority to the contrary. 
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Mr. OVERTON. Why is it that the 
committee with so much care expressly 
declared in its report that the transac- 


tion inquired into had in fact no relation 


to the election of Gould, either in the 
primary or in the general election? 

Mr. GEORGE. Ido not want to take 
the time of the Senator from Illinois in 
order to discuss that particular point. 
But I will say this with reference to the 
report: It was so written because of the 
strong opinion of one or two members of 
the committee on the constitutional ques- 
tion raised. We found it unnecessary to 
go into that matter because we did not 
think the facts presented justified ex- 
clusion. 

But I have no doubt of the naked power 
of the Senate to exclude, and I so con- 
sidered in the Smith case and in the Vare 
case—while I understand the facts were 
different; and the facts are different in 
all cases. In a very early case involving 
membership in this body—the Blount 
case, as I recall, a case coming from 
Tennessee, in which there was a motion 
to expel on the ground of bribery, I con- 
sidered that there was no doubt about 
the power of the Senate to act; I am still 
of that view, and for the following very 
simple reasons: 

The Senate is a sovereign body. It is 
made so by the Constitution of the United 
States. Of necessity the Senate has the 
power to say whether one presenting him- 
self here has been legally elected, and 
that his returns are regular, but also 
whether he possesses qualifications which 
entitle him to sit in this body. The Con- 
stitution nowhere says that the Senate is 
not the judge of the qualifications, but in 
express terms it affirms it. In the Con- 
stitution there is a prohibition on the 
power of the States with reference to 
qualifications. There is a prohibition 
with reference to the Members of the 
House and Members of the Senate: 


No person shall be elected— 


That is, the States shall not elect any- 
one who is not 30 years of age and who 
has not been a citizen of the State for the 
required number of years, and so forth. 
That is a prohibition on the power of 
the State. A sovereign body by virtue 
of necessity has the right and the power 
to protect itself. It can protect itself. 
I never, never would subscribe to any 
doctrine contrary to that. But in all 
cases, the facts of the case should con- 
trol the decision of the Senate. 

That is what we said in the Gould 
case. We said we will not go into the 
constitutional question raised; there are 
two or three members of the committee 
who have views different from those of 
the majority, but we will not discuss 
that, because the facts in the case do 
not justify any declaration on the part 
of the Senate of the United States that 
Senator Gould is not entitled to retain 
his seat. 

The statements referred to undoubt- 
edly were made there. However, the 
facts are so clear to my mind because I 
served all through them and I was a 
member of the subcommittee. I could 
discuss at length the Smith case and 
could discuss at length the Vare case and 
the other cases in which the prior deci- 
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sions of the Senate and many of the de- 
cisions made by the House of Represent- 
atives were reviewed. There has always 
existed a difference of opinion. There 
has been a strong opinion that the pro- 
hibitions in the Constitution were ex- 
haustive of the grounds upon which the 
Senate could act in excluding a Senator. 
But I have never thought that that doc- 
trine could be adhered to, because the 
occasion might arise when someone who 
was a moral leper, and publicly and no- 
toriously known to be such, guilty of all 
kinds of crimes, would come here and 
would say, “I have been elected by my 
State, and here is my certificate, and 
I want to sit here.” If this body could 
not protect its integrity, if it could not 
preserve itself against that kind of a 
Member, then this body would have lost 
the power to preserve its very life. 

When we come to consider the facts 
of the case we should look at all those 
facts; and I should be the last man to 
say that we should exclude a man from 
a seat here unless the facts were con- 
vincing, unless there were sound, sub- 
stantial, and impelling reasons. The 
election in the State is a strong circum- 
stance. The confidence of the people 
of any State in its representatives sent 
here by them is a strong circumstance 
that right-thinking Senators, of course, 
will consider. Those are ali things that 
must be considered. 

But on the naked question of power, 
of necessity a sovereign body has the 
power to protect itself—not only has the 
power, but it has exclusive power. It 
is subject to review nowhere. No court 
in the land can challenge the exercise of 
that power. 

Under the Constitution this is a coor- 
dinate branch of the Government, and, 
with respect to matters regarding the 
membership of the body, it is absolutely 
supreme; no one has any right to say yea 
or nay about it. If one comes here and a 
motion is made to exclude him because of 
some act for which he has not been in- 
dicted in his State, it raises a question 
solely between the individual and the 
State; it has noching to do with the Sen- 
ate except as the deliberate act of a sov- 
ereign State in sending him here is en- 
titled to respect, to due consideration, 
and due weight by this body. On the 
question, however, of the naked power of 
this body to exclude on the ground of 
qualifications, I have no doubt in my own 
mind respecting its power. It is a neces- 
sary power; it grows out of the fact that 
in a government created under a consti- 
tution such as ours, a coordinate branch 
of the government is necessarily sov- 
ereign with respect to the regulation of 
its own internal affairs and membership. 

Those who framed the Constitution 
were careful to say that the Senate is the 
judge of the qualifications, elections, and 
returns of its own Members, but the 
whole people of the United States, speak- 
ing through the Constitution, and not a 
particular State making selection of its 
representatives here, said we desire to go 
a little beyond that; we do not know 
what the States may do, and therefore we 
are going to say that no person shall be 
a Member of the Senate unless he meets 
certain age, citizenship, and residence 
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qualifications. That is purely negative. 
Therefore they said no person shall be a 
Member of the House who does not meet 
certain qualifications, and no person shall 
be a Member of the Senate who does not 
meet certain qualifications; but over and 
beyond that is the whole broad field of 
whether, in the opinion of the Senate 
itself, the necessary qualifications are 
found to exist, and if they are found not 
to exist and the Senate is persuaded that 
matters of such gravity are involved as to 
impel its action in excluding one who 
comes here with a certificate, I have not 
any doubt that we have the full power to 
act. It was not in the Gould case intend- 
ed to assert anything to the contrary. 

The report in that case speaks for itself, 
and I would not attempt to impeach its 
integrity, but it speaks in the light of the 
facts of that case. The other cases that 

‘preceded the Gould case—and I believe 
both the Smith and the Vare cases pre- 
ceded the Gould case—provoked lengthy 
debate in the special investigating com- 
mittee, in the committee itself, and then 
finally on the floor of the Senate. 

So I have gone on the assumption that 
the Senate itself had settled this ques- 
tion, not to the satisfaction of every in- 
dividual Senator, for some Senators have 
strongly insisted upon the contrary view- 
point all the while. The able Senator 
from South Carolina and others have 
strongly insisted that when one came 
here possessing the necessary age, resi- 
dence, and citizenship qualifications, that 
that was the end of it, and the Senate 
had no further right to look into it. 
That is a view that can be held, but I 
had assumed that the Senate had settled 
this matter, so far as it could settle it, 
during the days of the Smith and Vare 
cases, although having no power, of 
course, to control the action of tomor- 
row as to who shall sit in our seats. 

1 beg the Senator’s pardon for inter- 
rupting him. 

Mr. WHITE and Mr. BARKLEY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Maine, 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have 
no personal interest in the technical 
questions which were raised in the Gould 
case; but I succeeded former Senator 
Gould in this body. Senator Gould is 
now more than fourscore years of age, 
and I am jealous of his reputation, as 
I am jealous of the reputation of every 
man from my State who may sit in this 
body. So I want the Recorp clearly to 
show that in that contested case the find- 
ing of the committee was that Senator 
Gould personally disapproved of the acts 
which were the foundation of the pro- 
ceeding against him, and that the com- 
mittee, in effect, found that he was not 
guilty of the charges made against him. 

Mr. LUCAS. What the Senator from 
Maine says is true, and I referred to the 
Gould case for only one purpose, which 
was not to discuss the question of quali- 
fications, although that was debated, but 
primarily the question of jurisdiction. 
In this case the question was raised in 
the committee in executive session 
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whether the Senate of the United States 
had any jurisdiction. The precedent I 
could find was in the Gould case, where 
the matter had been discussed. In that 
case the Senate took jurisdiction over 
the protest of the able Senator from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. David Reed, who 
took the position then that inasmuch as 
the so-called reported bribery had been 
committed 14 years before, therefore the 
Senate, because of the lapse of time, had 
no right to make inquiry into it. Gould 
immediately rose on the floor and in- 
vited an investigation. Reed took the 
position that, even though he wanted an 
investigation, primarily because of the 
lapse of time, Gould could not confer 
jurisdiction on the Senate, even though 
he requested it. So, as a result, a debate 
took place on the floor of the Senate. 
The then Senator from Montana, Mr. 
Walsh was the Senator who presented 
the resolution in that case. There was 
lengthy argument on it. My only pur- 
pose in referring to it was to show that 
the Senate in that case, wherein the 
charge was based on an incident occur- 
ring 14 years previously, did take juris- 
diction and sent the matter to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, which 
held long hearings on it. When Senator 
Gould testified before the committee he 
convinced. the committee, beyond any 
reasonable doubt, as the Senator from 
Maine has said, that he personally op- 
posed the payment of $100,000 to the 
political party in the Province in Canada, 
but, nevertheless, carried out the instruc- 
tions of his organization. He convinced 
the committee that he was innocent of 
any wrongdoing. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to read the 
conclusion of the committee in the Gould 
case. 

Mr. LUCAS. That has been read, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. TAFT. No opinion is expressed 
not only on the exclusion of the gentle- 
man but on the expulsion question. So 
tle mere fact that they went into and 
examined the question of a past offense 
is no evidence that they were considering 
exclusion or expulsion or had decided on 
either course. It is just as much a ground 
for claiming that they were considering 
the question of expulsion as that they 
were considering the question of exclu- 
sion. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not think they raised 
either the question of expulsion or ex- 
clusion. What they were attempting to 
do was well explained a moment ago by 
the Senator from Georgia, who was a 
member of that committee. They merely 
went into the facts, just as the Supreme 
Court does frequently, when very im- 
portant issues are raised, and finally de- 
termine that they have no jurisdiction 
of the issues or the subject matter before 
them, and so they dismiss the case with- 
out making any decision. That is ex- 
actly what was done in the Gould case. 
Having decided, after they heard the 
facts in the case, that there was no merit 
in the protest that had been lodged 
against Senator Gould, that the facts 
did not bear it out, therefore they held 
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there was nothing to decide and made 
no decision of any kind or character, 
and merely reported back to the Senate 
that the charges were not borne out by 
any facts or testimony before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me to suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Alken Gillette Overton 
Austin Glass Pepper 

Bailey Green Radcliffe 
Bankhead Guffey Reed 

Barbour Gurney Reynolds 
Barkley Hayden Rosier 

Bilbo Herring Russell 

Bone Hill Schwartz 
Brewster Holman Shipstead 
Brown Hughes Smathers 
Bulow Johnson, Calif. Smith 

Burton Johnson, Colo. Spencer 
Butler La Follette Stewart 

Byrd Langer Taft 

Capper Lee Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Chandler McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McKellar Tobey 

Clark, Idaho McNary Tunnell 
Clark, Mo, Maloney Tydings 
Connally Mead Vandenberg 
Danaher Millikin Van Nuys 
Davis Murdock Wheeler 
Doxey Murray White 
Ellender Nye Wiley 

George O'Daniel Willis 

Gerry O'Mahoney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TUN- 
NELL in the chair). Eighty Senators 
having answered to their names, a quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, before the 
quorum call the Senator from Illinois 
had cited the Gould case. I should like 
to go back for a moment and read into 
the Record a statement made by a very 
distinguished Senator by the name of 
Garrett Davis, from Kentucky, in 1852, 
in connection with what was known as 
the Bright case, which was then pend- 
ing before the Senate. It deals with the 
question which has been raised in these 
debates to the effect that the courts in 
a State should make a determination 
in the case of a crime with which a 
Senator might be charged, before the 
Senate would have the right to take juris- 
diction. It is a very strong and very un- 
usual argument. I wish to read it into 
the Recorp. Senator Garrett Davis 
said: 

But what is the law? We are not sitting 
as a court trying the honorable Senator. 
There are some gentlemen—able men, very 
able men, too; men of enlarged patriotism, 
ot eminent public and private virtue that 
have pursued the profession of the law so 
long, either as practitioners, counselors, and 
solicitors, or as judges, that their minds be- 
come too contracted for enlarged statesman- 
ship and the great principles of policy and 
of moral justice upon which governments 
ought to be administered and upon which 
alone they can be wisely administered. They 
have dwarfed their minds to such an extent 
that they cannot reason on the expansive 
principle and sentiment and consideration 
that ought to guide and to control the larg- 
est and the wisest statesmanship. 

There is no law which defines any particu- 
lar class of offenses that shall be sufficient to 
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expel a Senator from his seat. The common 
law does not; there is no statute law that 
does. There are no laws of evidence estab- 
lishing technically the rules of testimony that 
are to guide and control and govern this body 
in getting its lights and reaching its conclu- 
sions when a Senator is thus on trial. 

The general rule and principle of law and 
of reason and common sense is that whatever 
disqualifies a Member of the Senate from the 
proper discharge of his duties, whatever it 
may be, is sufficient and ought to be held 
sufficient for his expulsion; and whatever 
evidence satisfies the mind reasonably, and 
according to moral certainty and truth of the 
existence of that cause, is sufficient evidence, 
without resort to the technical rules of testi- 
mony upon which to convict him. That is 
the law of this country; it is the law of 
England; it is the law of Parliament. 


This is to substantiate the argument 
made a few moments ago. 

It was a case of expulsion then pending 
before the Senate of the United States, 

Mr. President, when I was interrupted 
a short time ago, I was reading from 
the Gould case. I was reading from a 
statement of Senator Borah, found on 
page 43 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
June 7, 1926. In the statement Senator 
Borah was discussing his. position with 
respect to the point which had been made 
by Senator Hale upon the fact that the 
people of Maine had passed upon the 
question because of the tremendous vote 
that Mr. Gould received in the election. 
As I said before, he carried every county 
in the State and was elected by perhaps. 
the largest majority ever received by any 
Senator in the history of the State. Sen- 
ator Borah said this: 

What I desire to say is that I am going to 
vote to adopt the resolution as it is offered; 
but I do not want to be understood as being 
influenced in any way by the theory that the 
vote in the State of Maine had anything to 
do with the vindication of the Senator, so 
far as the question here presented is con- 
cerned. In other words, I do not want to 
have it established by my vote in the Senate 
that an election in a State, after a man has 
been charged with certain cerelictions, de- 
prives the Senate of jurisdiction to investi- 
gate those matters itself, That matter may 
become important hereafter, and I should 
not want to be committed on the subject in 
that way. 


Mr. Reed, of Pennsylvania, said this: 


Mr. President, I should like to make a 
similar brief statement of my attitude toward 
this resolution. 

I intend to vote against the resolution, in 
spite of the request of the accused Senator 
that the investigation proceed, because I do 
not believe that any charges of this sort 
against him, nor his own consent, can give 
the Senate jurisdiction to inquire into an 
alleged offense long preceding the election of 
the Senator, which, if it existed, was disclosed 
and was fully discussed in the campaign pre- 
ceding his election, and which was for the 
voters of Maine to determine. 


On page 44 we find the following: 


Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania. Does the Sen- 
ator claim that there is any precedent for 
expelling a Member from this body for a 
crime supposed to have been committed be- 
fore his election? 

Mr. Bonak. I have not a particle of doubt 
-but that we have the power to expel a Mem- 
ber who has been elected for any reason that 
the Senate, in its own judgment, thinks suffi- 
cient. This is not a power which belongs to 
the States; it is a power which was spe- 
Cifically reserved to the Members of either 
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body by the provisions of the Constitution 
itself. The reason I made the statement 
that I did was because I understocd perfectly 
that if the doctrine which is now being an- 
nounced were foliowed to its logical conclu- 
sion the Senate would have no power to pass 
upon the qualifications of its Members, re- 
gardless of what series of acts of corruption 
they might have been gullty of, or regardless 
of the fact that they may have purchased 
their seats here, or regardless of the fact that 
they may have committed all kinds of crimes 
before they got here. That doctrine has 
never heretofore. prevailed, and I trust that 
the exigencies of the situation will not cause 
it to be established as a precedent now. 


The Senate of the United States was 
discussing at that time the question of 
whether it would take jurisdiction in the 
first instance; that is, the moment the 
resolution was presented directing and 
authorizing the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections to make an investigation 
as to what Senator Gould was purported 
to have done 14 years before the Senate 
proceeded to debate that question on the 
floor of the Senate before it ever wus 
referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. Some Senators took the 
position that the Senate had no jurisdic- 
tion, that as a result of the fact the pur- 
ported crime had been committed 14 
years before, the Senate had lost juris- 
diction, and that Senator Gould himself 
could not confer jurisdiction upon the 
Senate. 

But the vote upon the question was as 
follows: 

The resolution of Senator Walsh in the 
Gould case, referring the charges to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections 
for further study and consideration, was 
carried, 70 to 7, notwithstanding juris- 
dictional argument of Senator Reed to 
the contrary. 

Mr. President, in the case before us 
thousands of pages of testimony have 
been taken, and, based upon that evi- 
dence, a report adverse to the seating of 
Senator LANGER has been filed. Your 
committee has pursued the course adopt- 
ed by the Senate. 

The Senate conferred upon the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections juris- 
diction to make a thorough investigation 
and report their findings with respect to 
the question of seating Mr. Lancer. I 
am satisfied that, in view of the fact 


the Senate unanimously conferred the 


jurisdiction upon your committee in the 
beginning, and in view of the voluminous 
record which has been made of the facts 
involving the question of moral turpi- 
tude, as well as the vote thereon, the 
Senate will not seriously consider the 
point of jurisdiction in this matter. 

In conclusion, the Senator from Illinois 
would like to say that any protests or 
charges filed against any Senator-elect 
would indeed have to be of the most 
frivolous and transient character in or- 
der to cause the Senate not to take juris- 
diction for the purpose of ascertaining 
the truth or falsity of any such charges. 
In the past many charges have been 
filed against Senators-elect. They in- 
variably have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. I am 
under the impression that the majority 
have been decided adversely to the con- 
testants or petitioners seeking to deny 
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to a Senator-elect the right to serve in 
this body. In such cases the Senate has 
usually followed the report and recom- 
mendations of the committee. 

will be observed that the arguments 
made in the. Arthur Gould case upon 
jurisdiction were based not only on the 
fact that the so-called bribery which was 
charged had been committed some 14 
years before the election, but also on the 
fact that it was seriously contended that 
the Senate of the United States lacked 
jurisdiction to inquire into the qualifica- 
tions of any Senator-elect, other than 
those prescribed by the third paragraph 
of section 3 of article I of the Constitu- 
tion, which reads as follows: 

No Person shall be a Senator who shall 
not have attained to the Age of 30 Years, 
and been nine Years a Citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be 
an Inhabitant of that State for which he 
shall be chosen. 

The point made in the Gould case is 
also made in the Langer case. It is well 
to point out to the Senate that when this 
question was presented to your com- 
mittee only three members took the posi- 
tion that the qualifications set forth in 
this section of the Constitution were ab- 
solute, regardless of the deficiency. either 
in character or in intellect, of any Sena- 
tor-elect. Thirteen members of your 
committee support the opposite view. 
We are convinced that these three quali- 
fications set forth in the section of the 
Constitution to which I have just re- 
ferred are in fact disqualifications. This 
reasoning is further fortified when we 
consider that the framers of the Cousti- 
tution, in article I, section 5, laid down 
the following proposition: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elec- 


tions, returns, and qualifications of its own 
Members. 


This is a grant of power without 
limitation. 

Mr. President, cases under these sec- 
tions of the Constitution have been be- 
fore the Senate for consideration upon 
many occasions. They have been exten- 
sively debated by great constitutional 
lawyers and statesmen of this body for 
generations. Obviously, in the proper 
construction of the term “qualifications,” 
both of these sections must be considered 
and construed together. 

Mr. President, in the presentation cf 
this argument, I propose first to discuss 
the minority view, which contends the 
three constitutional qualifications of age. 
residence, and citizenship are absolute. 
The Senator from Illinois is certain that 
he can convince the reasonable and pru- 
dent mind that if this theory is fol- 
lowed to its logical conclusion, the 
United States Senate could be reduced to 
the vanishing point in power, dignity, 
and prestige. 

If section 3 of article I is a complete 
limitation upon section 5 of article I, we 
are restrained from considering any- 
thing but the age, residence, and citi- 
zenship of a Senator-elect. If this 
theory is adopted, then it must be ad- 
mitted that the Senate is powerless to 
keep from yonder door the most dan- 
gerous criminal in America if he comes 
here with credentials from the proper 
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office of the State from which he was 
appointed or elected; if a homicidal 
lunatic possesses these three constitu- 
tional qualifications, he is eligible for a 
seat in this august body, and there is no 
constitutional power to stop him. 

The moral leper, the counterfeiter, the 
murderer, all could find a haven of rest 
here in the Senate if the people elect, or 
the Governor appoint. We are now en- 
gaged in fighting the common enemy 
threughout the world; but under the 
theory promulgated here, the traitor, 
with hands blackened by espionage and 
sabotage, would still have the right to 
move down this aisle and, cynically, dis- 
honestly, and traitorously, raising his 
hand to Almighty God, swear to uphold 
and defend the Constitution, although, 
judged by every previous action, he would 
attempt to destroy the letter and spirit 
of that majestic document. 

If this absurd condition should pre- 
vail, bribery, conspiracy, perjury, or any 
other charge of moral turpitude, however 
grave, would be beyond the powers of 
the United States Senate to investigate 
or condemn. 

It is most fortunate for the democratic 
processes of this Republic that the ma- 
jority of Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives from the be- 
ginning of the Nation have decided that 
these three constitutional qualifications 
were in reality disqualifications. I un- 
dertake to say that if the interpretation 
had been in conformity with a strict 
limitation of power, anarchy and decay 
might have visited these Chambers in 
the long ago. But I hear it said by those 
who would place a limitation upon the 
power granted in section 5 of article I 
that if either branch of the Congress is 
permitted to go beyond the three quali- 
fications specified in the Constitution, 
there would be no barrier or restraint 
upon the Congress in refusing to seat 
men who come from the various States 
with proper credentials. They argue 
sincerely that men might be ousted upon 
the flimsiest pretext. If we did not like 
the cut of a man’s jaw, if we did not 
like the color of his hair, if we did not 
like the church to which he belonged, if 
we did not like the political philosophy 
which he expounded, we would have the 
right under these broad powers to ex- 
clude him from the Senate; and, Mr. 
President, literally speaking, that asser- 
tion is true. I am confident that under 
the constitutional powers of this legisla- 
tive body, a majority of Senators might 
exclude a man from service in the Con- 
gress upon almost any pretext whatso- 
ever; in fact, they might not have to have 
any pretext at all. 

Obviously, I have portrayed the most 
glaring examples of what might happen; 
but, Mr. President, the fact is that even 
in the most trying times of this Republic, 
men serving in this body have never seen 
fit to go that far. In the first place, we 
are proud of the fact that the people elect 
to high public office men whose integrity 
and honor are seldom challenged. 

A man who comes here must take the 
constitutional oath; few men take it with 
reservations. The self-respect and con- 
science of every decent Senator would not 
permit him to attempt to exclude one of 
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his fellow Members upon any trivial cause. 
Again, it must be remembered that few 
men who serve here do not seek to be 
reelected. Senators know that the pub- 
lic would be outraged by such a demon- 
stration of injustice. Public opinion 
would rise rapidly, aud any Senator guilty 
of such rank prejudice and discrimina- 
tion would find sufficient retribution at 
the polls in the following election to re- 
tire him to private life forever. 

No, Mr. President, I do not say that 
this power, under the theory of the ma- 
jority in this case, could not be abused; 
but I most respectfully submit that it has 
not been abused in the case we are now 
considering. I am confident the facts, 
heretofore presented, bear out that state- 
ment. I also submit that a careful study 
of the Senate precedents indicates be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt that this 
power has not been lightly considered. 
I realize that it is a dangerous. power, an 
ominous power, and a delicate power. It 
is a power that should be exercised with 
great circumspection and moderation, 
and always with cognizance of the rights 
of the people of the respective States in- 
volved, as well as the rights of the Sen- 
ate. I recognize that this power in the 
hands of unscrupulous and cunning men 
would be a danger to the safety of the 
Republic. But the framers of the Con- 
stitution were met at the threshold with 
the necessity of lodging the power some- 
where, and the lodgment of power in 
this case is similar, for instance, to the 
assignment of power to the Supreme 
Court, to the Chief Executive of the Na- 
tion, and to other governmental agencies. 
They have power, which, if ruthlessly and 
indiscriminately used, might easily lead to 
the downfall of the Republic; but we need 
only to look at our present position in this 
war-torn world to realize how successful 
our form of government has been, not- 
withstanding the powers that have been 
delegated. 

In addition to the sweeping powers 
granted under the Constitution to pro- 
tect the integrity and the honor of the 
United States Senate, I unhesitatingly 
say that if there were not a single line in 
the Constitution dealing with the sub- 
ject, this legislative branch of Govern- 
ment would have the inherent power to 
protect itself from destructive and im- 
moral characters who might seek admit- 
tance by the presentation of proper cre- 
dentials. It is a question of self-preser- 
vation. It is an inherent right that par- 
allels every democratic highway. This 
inherent right of self-protection is a 
creature of the colonial days. For proof 
of this inherent power I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the Virginia Con- 
stitution of 1776, which provided for a 
house of delegates and a senate. The 
house of delegates was to be composed 
of— 

Such men as actually resided in and are 
freeholders of the same, and are qualified 
according to law. 


It will be noted in the above constitu- 
tional provision of the Virginia Code that 
nothing is said about the right of the 
house to judge of the election returns 
and qualifications of its own members. 
History records that one John Brecken- 
ridge, a youth of 19 years, was elected to 
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the house of delegates. He was refused 
admission on the ground that he was too 
young to be entrusted with the matters of 
state. Thereafter he was reelected by 
his constituents and once again the 
House of Delegates of the State of Vir- 
ginia refused to admit him on the same 
ground. He was elected the third time, 
and finally was admitted. 

It must be assumed from this very in- 
teresting case that the delegates of this 
legislative body took the position that 
they had the inherent power to judge the 
qualifications of its members, regardless 
of the absence of a constitutional provi- 
sion granting such a power. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in re Chapman—166 United 
States Reports, page 668—specifically 
holds that the Senat. possesses the in- 
herent power of self-protection. I quote 
from a part of that opinion: 

Under the Constitution the Senate of the 
United States has the power to try impeach- 
ments; to judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its Own Members; to 
determine the rules of its proceedings; to 
punish its Members for disorderly behavior; 
and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, 
expel a Member; and it necessarily possesses 
the inherent power of self-protection. 


Let me return for the moment to the 
constitutional provision that each House 
shall be the judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its own Mem- 
bers.” The history back of this provision 
is truly interesting. Prior to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States many of the Colonies had adopted 
various provisions dealing with these 
various factors. Not until 1777 did we 
find this identical language in the Con- 
stitution of the State of Georgia. Mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention 
were familiar with the various State con- 
stitutions, and it is significant that the 
committee on detail finally adopted the 
language of the Georgia Constitution 
which contained no limitation on the 
grant of power. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the Senater 
make no distinction between the right of 
the respective Colonies or States after 
the Declaration of Independence and 
prior to the Constitution on this par- 
ticular question and the right of the 
Federal Government under the Consti- 
tution? I agree with him, and agree 
with the decisions and statements he has 
read, that the Colonies that now make 
up the Federal Union were limited by 
nothing; their sovereignty was unlimit- 
ed; but the Government of the United 
States is a Government of delegated 
powers which came from the States that 
came into the Union. I think therein 
lies the distinction between what a State 
could do before the Constitution and 
what the Federal Government can do 
now. I think that that distinction of 
sovereignty must be carried through this 
entire debate before we can arrive at a 
right conclusion. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam not sure that I fol- 
low the Senator’s argument in connec- 
tion with the important constitutional 
question. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. I am not sure that 1 
made myself clear, either, but the Sena- 
tor referred to what the State of Vir- 
ginia and other States did prior to the 
adoption of the Constitution and after 
the Declaration of Independence. Was 
ae any limit on their sovereignty at 
all?” 

Mr. LUCAS. Any limit on the sover- 
eignty of the States? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; on the State 
itself. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, it all depends 
upon what the Senator is referring to. I 
am now discussing the question of quali- 
fications, and there are two sections of 
the Constitution that deal with qualifi- 
cations. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The point I want to 
make is this that, in writing the Federal 
Constitution the Thirteen Original States 
were gathered together in convention 
which proceeded to delegate certain 
powers. The Senator mentioned a few 
moments ago the power of the Executive. 
Has he ever examined the distinction be- 
tween the grant of power to the Executive 
and the grant of power to the legislature? 
If I remember the Constitution correct- 
ly, the grant to the executive department 
is that “The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States 
of America,” but when it comes to the 
legislative power the Constitution reads: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States. 


The point I make is that all the 
“powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States, respectively, or to the people,” and 
in my opinion therein lies the control 
of sovereign powers of a State and the 
sovereignty of the Federal Government. 

Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate the argu- 
ment the Senator is making, and that 
school of thought has existed for almost 
a century and a half. However. on the 
question of qualifications there has been 
the same school of thought which I was 
discussing a moment ago, and under the 
two sections of the Constitution. which I 
contend seriously must be construed to- 
gether, I cannot agree with the Senator’s 
position that the Senate of the United 
States is bound simply by section 3 of 
article I of the Constitution, dealing 
strictly with the citizenship and age and 
residence. In other words, my position 
on that point is that if what the Senator 
says is true, that is a limitation upon sec- 
tion 5 of article I, which gives to the Con- 
gress of the United States, in fact, to both 
branches of Congress, the right to judge 
the returns, elections, and qualifications 
of its Members. If we were to adopt the 
position the Senator takes, this last 
clause of the Constitution would be 
meaningless, and I do not believe that 
the framers of the Constitution ever 
meant that we were bound to stand idly 
by in the Senate and permit any type of 
individual to take a seat here, so long 
as he had the age and the citizenship 
aoas the residential qualifications. 

Mr. MURDOCK. There are two other 
qualifications, the one contained in the 
amendment about having taken the oath 
of office and violated it, and the other 
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about holding office. Those are all in 
the Constitution. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the Senator 
consider the specifications in the Con- 
stitution itself as merely a minimum, and 
does he think the Senate has a right to 
add to them any qualifications it sees 
fit to adopt? 

Mr. LUCAS. Without doubt; in my 
mind there is no question about it at all, 
and there has not been any question 
about it since the beginning of these 
cases in the United States Senate, so far 
as the majority is concerned. I do not 
believe the Senator will find a case 
wherein this question has been raised in 
the Senate, or in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which the same question 
has not been debated, but the Senator 
will not find a single decision in which 
the majority did not say these three 
qualifications were in fact disqualifica- 
tions, that they were not absolute, and 
that the Senate of the United States had 
a right to add other disqualifications, 
depending upon the facts and circum- 
stances in each particular case. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator will 
yield, let me call his attention to the 
Humphrey Marshall case, one of the 
earliest in our history. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am familiar with that 
case, and although I do not have it be- 
fore me, I do not believe it will bear out 
the Senator’s argument. I will get to 
it, but I do not believe the Senator is 
correct in his interpretation of the case. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I intend to refer to 
it in my time, and I do not wish to in- 
terrupt the Senator further. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam sure the statement 
I have made is correct. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not wish to 
argue the case in the Senator’s time— 

Mr LUCAS. I am delighted to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana, because he 
has taken but little of my time. 

Mr. OVERTON. My sole purpose in 
asking the Senator to yield is that I may 
obtain some information. Befor I ask 
the question I wish to propound, let me 
state my view. 

My view is that no precedent can be 
established by the Senate along the line 
of the argument made by the able Sena- 
tor from Illinois unless the Senate had 
passed a resolution of exclusion of a Sen- 
ator-elect for some reason other than 
that relating to his election, the returns, 
his age, his citizenship, or his residence. 

Can the Senator from Illinois point to 
a single edict of exclusion pronounced by 
the Senate of the United States for any- 
thing done by a Senator prior to his elec- 
tion which does not relate to his election, 
or upon any ground which does not re- 
late to his age, citizenship, or residence? 
I am not speaking of arguments which 
have been made—and very able argu- 
ments in support of the contention made 
by the Senator from Illinois have been 


made, and there have been equally as able 


arguments on the other side of the ques- 
tion, but if we are looking for precedents, 
the only precedent would be a case in 
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which the Senate has acted, and has ex- 
cluded one from a seat in the Senate for 
some act he committed prior to his elec- 
tion. 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall discuss both the 
question of exclusion and of expulsion. 
I do not wish to go into that now, but I 
shall come to it before I finish my pres- 
entation this afternoon, and shall be 
glad to discuss it then with the Senator, 
and, I believe, convince kim of his error. 

Mr. OVERTON. If there is such a 
case in the Senator’s mind, I shall be 
glad to have an opportunity to look at it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have references on 
some cases of that type and I shall give 
them to the Senate. 

The Constitution of Georgia is the 
basic landmark for the language con- 
tained in the Federal Constitution. 
From the day it was written until now, 
eminent statesmen and constitutional 
lawyers have been disagreeing as to the 
correct interpretation of the meaning of 
“qualifications.” 

It is advisable to state, however, that 
all through our history when this ques- 
tion arose, the majority have taken the 
position that the qualifications laid down 
in section 3 of article I are not absolute, 
and in no way are a limitation upon the 
language in section 5 of article I, which 
has heretofore been quoted. I am con- 
strained to cite a few precedents in order 
to make a complete record, and now I 
get to just what the Senator has been 
discussing. 

On March 18, 1867, the credentials of 
Philip F. Thomas, Senator-elect from 
Maryland, were presented ir the Senate. 
Objection was made that there were 
rumors affecting his loyalty, and after 
discussion bis credentials were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

On December 18, Senator Johnson, of 
Maryland, reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

That they have taken the evidence submit- 
ted herewith, and that they find nothing suf- 
ficient, in the opinion of the committee, to 
debar said Thomas from taking his seat, un- 
less it be found in the fact of the son of said 
Thomas having entered the military service 
of the Confederacy; and, in the circum- 
stances connected with that fact or relating 
to it, and without the expression of an opin- 
ion in regard to this point, they report the 
whole evidence to the Senate. 

Mr. Johnson submitted the following reso- 
lution for consideration: 

Resolved, That the Honorable Philip F. 
Thomas, Senator-elect from Maryland, be 
admitted to his seat on his taking the oaths 
prescribed by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States. 


On January 6, 1868, the report was 
taken up, and it was debated at length 
on a number of different days. 

Speaking on February 13, Senator Ed- 
munds, of Vermont, who had a remark- 
able standing as a lawyei and statesman, 
said, after quoting the provision in the 
Constitution relating to qualifications: 

Senators will observe that these are nega- 
tive statements. They are exclusive, every 
one of them. It is not declaring who shall 
be admitted into the Senate of the United 
States. It is declaring who shall not be eli- 
gible to election to this body; that is all. It 
is the same as to the House of Representa- 
tives and as to other officers, always in the 
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negative, always exclusive, instead of in the 
affirmative and inclusive. And upon what 
principle was this Constitution founded? 
Will lawyers here deny that we have a right 
to look to the course of constitutional and 
parliamentary jurisprudence in that coun- 
try from which we derive our origin and 
most of our laws to illustrate our own Con- 
stitution and to enlighten us in this investi- 
gation? By no means. And what was that? 
The House of Commons, in Parliament, us- 
ing the very language that in another sec- 
tion of the Constitution is used here, were 
the exclusive judges of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of their own mem- 
bers. What was their constitutional power 
under that rule? It was that they were the 
sole and exclusive judges, not only of the 
citizenship and of the property qualifica- 
tion of persons who should be elected, but 
of everything that entered into the person- 
nel of the man who presented himself at 
the doors of the House of Commons with a 
certificate of election for admission. And 
what were those rules? One was that an 
idiot could not be a representative in the 
Commons; another was that an insane man 
could not be; and a variety of other disqual- 
ifications, of which the Commons themselves 
alone were the sole and exclusive judges. 


Speaking on February 18, Senator 
Johnson, of Maryland, contending for 
the opposing view, which is likewise being 
pressed in this case, said: 

The only qualifications required by the 
Constitution are that the party to be chosen 
shall be at least 30 years of age. etc. * * * 
Subject to these limitations, the legislature 
of the State has the inrestricted right of 
choice No department of this Government 
of the United States has any jurisdiction over 
it 


Mr. Johnson went on to substantiate 
this argument by reference to the clause 
relating to expulsion. 

On February 19 a vote was taken on 
the resolution reported by Senator John- 
son, which would have permitted Sena- 
tor-elect Thomas to take his seat. The 
resolution was defeated—yeas 21, nays 28. 

Then, by a vote of yeas 27, nays 20, the 
Senate agreed to the following resolu- 
tion, offered by Senator Drake, of Mis- 
souri: 

Resolved, That Philip F. Thomas, having 
voluntarily given ald, countenance, and en- 
couragement to persons engaged in armed 
hostility to the United “tates, is not entitled 
to take the oath of office as a Senator of 
the United States from the State of Maryland, 
or to hold a seat in this body as such Sena- 
tor; and that the President pro tempore of 
the Senate inform the Governor of the State 
of Maryland of the action of the Senate in 
the premises. 


I have read the record of this case and 
find that all the respondent did was to 
give to his son, who had enlisted in the 
Confederate Army, a sum of money be- 
fore he left home in order that he might 
have something with which to take care 
of himself on his hazardous and long 
journey ahead. Because of that fact the 
Senate of the United States voted to deny 
the father a seat, by a vote of 27 to 20. 
That was an exclusion proceeding, and 
not an act of expulsion, and it occurred, 
as I understand, before the Senator-elect 
came in. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 
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Mr. OVERTON. The Thomas case was 
a case which came up during the recon- 
struction days, immediately after the 
War between the States, when bitter ani- 
mosity existed between those who had 
espoused the cause of the South and 
those who had espoused the cause of the 
North. For that reason I would not rely 
upon it asa precedent. The Senator from 
Illinois is correct, it was a case of exclu- 
sion, and it dealt with something which 
occurred prior to the election of Mr. 
Thomas. However, Mr. Thomas had been 
a member of the Cabinet under President 
Buchanan, and had taken an oath to 
support the Constitution and the laws 
of the United States. According to the 
view at least of a majority of the Senate, 
he had given aid and comfort to the 
cause of the South. The specific in- 
stance was the fact—and I think that 
alone shows the bitterness of sectional 
animosity then existing even in the Sen- 
ate Chamber—that when his son was 
going out as a soldier from his father’s 
home, his father advanced him the sum 
of $100. I take it the main argument 
that was made in the Thomas case, how- 
ever, was based upon the amendment 
which had been passed by both Houses, 
and which had been submitted to the 
States for ratification, and had been rati- 
fied at that time. That vas the amend- 
ment in reference to disloyalty. 

Mr. LUCAS. The fourteenth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. OVERTON. The fourteenth 
amendment. Mr. Sumner, of Massachu- 
setts, presented the chief argument for 
the exclusion of Mr. Thomas. I quote 
from the argument made by Mr. Sumner, 
of Massachusetts: 

More than once at other times I have dis- 
cussed the question of loyalty in the Senate. 
But this was anterior to the adoption of the 
fourteenth constitutional amendment. The 
case is plainer now than then, inasmuch as 
there is now an explicit text requiring loy- 
alty as a qualification. Formerly we were 
left to something in the nature of inference; 
now the requirement is plain as language 
can make it. By the new amendment it is 
provided that no person shall be a Senator 
or Representative in Congress who, having 
previously taken an oath as a Member of 
Congress, or as an officer of the United States, 
to support the Constitution of the United 
States, shall have engaged in insurrection or 
rebellion against the same or given aid or 
comfort to the enemies thereof.” 

These words are precisely applicable to the 
present case. They lay down a rule from 
which there is no appeal, and this rule is 
not merely in the statutes but in the Consti- 
tution It is the plain declaration that loy- 
alty is a requirement in a Senator and Rep- 
resentative. If we do not apply it to our- 
selves now it is difficult to see with what 
consistency we can apply it to others. Your 
course here will affect the meeting of this 
constitutional amendment, if not its validity, 
for the future. 

I do not stop to argue the question, if that 
amendment is now a part of the Constitution; 
for I wowi not unnecessarily cccupy your 
time, nor direct attention from the case which 
you are to decide. For the present I content 
myself with two remarks: First, the amend- 
ment has already been adopted by three- 
fcurths of the States that tcok part in pro- 
posing it, and this is enough, for the spirit of 
the Constitution is thus satisfied; and sec- 
ondly, it has already been adopted by “the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
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States” which have legislatures, thus comply- 
ing with the letter of the Constitution. 
Therefore, by the spirit of the Constitution, 
and also by its letter, this amendment is now 
a part of the Constitution, binding on all of 
us. As such I invoke its application to this 
case. In face of this positive peremptory 
requirement it is impossible to see how loyalty 
can be other than a qualification. In denying 
it you practically set aside this amendment. 


Therefore, Mr. President, the Thomas 
case is not to be regarded as a precedent 
applicable to the case at bar, because the 
Thomas case was one of disloyalty and 
arose at a time when the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution had in 
fact been adopted, which amendment in 
effect declares that no person shall be a 
Senator who has given aid or comfort to 
the enemies of the United States. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the argument which the Senator 
from Louisiana has made. Nevertheless 
there was a close vote on the question. It 
was decided by a vote of 27 to 20, and I 
presume the question hinged on what was 
or what was not disloyalty at that par- 
ticular time. I know that in the stress of 
those Civil War days Members of the 
House and Members of the Senate did 
things they would not do today or in 
other normal times. Nevertheless, that is 


‘a precedent, and, insofar as the adoption 


of the fourteenth amendment is con- 
cerned, it was adopted under the stress 
cf the same circumstances. I do not be- 
lieve anyone will deny that the Senate 
of the United States would have the right 
to establish other disqualifications by 
constitutional amendment. Following 
the English law, we could say that no 
idiot or insane person would have the 
right to serve in either branch of the 
Congress. That would be another dis- 
qualification. I think we have the in- 
herent power to keep out such person, 
Nevertheless, if we wanted to provide an- 
other amendment to the Constitution 
along that line, we could add another dis- 
qualification, along with disloyalty, and 
disqualifications relating to citizenship, 
residence, and the age limitation, which 
are in the Constitution at the present 
time. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. While the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Overton] is in the 
Chamber I desire to make a statement 
concerning the motion I made the other 
day. During the discussion of the 
Langer case, I think on the day before 
yesterday, the question was raised by the 
Senator from Louisiana that evidence 
was being referred to in the argument of 
this case which had not been placed in 
printed form on the desks of the Sena- 
tors, as has the evidence contained in 
the green-backed book which I men- 
tioned on that day, and which evidence 
might be important to Members of this 
body who would have to vote in the end 
on the question of expulsion of Senator 
Lancer. As a member of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, who at- 
tended most of the hearings when the 
witnesses appeared in person before the 
committee, I was impressed with the ap- 
peal made by the Senator from Louisiana 
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that all the evidence should be printed 
and placed on the desks of Senators just 
as the testimony which was taken by the 
committee itself is placed on the desks of 
Senators. I stated at the time that the 
other evidence, in addition to that which 
is printed and is now on the desks of 
Senators, consisted chiefly of statements 
made by witnesses who were interviewed 
in North Dakota and elsewhere by the 
investigators who were employed by the 
committee. As I said, I was impressed 
by the statement made by the Senator 
from Louisiana to the effect that that 
evidence, while it was considered by the 
committee, was not made available—it 
was available in fact, but was not made 
easily available to all the Members of 
the Senate, because there is only one 
copy, or at the most only two copies, of 
the statements of the witnesses, as I 
understand, who were interrogated by 
the investigators. 

The motion I made was not acted 
upon, because the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Lucas], who has been handling the 
presentation of the Langer case chiefly, 
was not inclined at the time to yield for 
the purpose of having the motion voted 
on. The Senator did say that he would 
later yield for the purpose of hav- 
ing the motion yotea on, and that he 
himself would probably support the 
motion. I did not press it further then, 
and have not pressed it further since, 
except to discuss the matter with several 
Members of the Senate, including the 
Senator from Louisiana, whose statement 
inspired my motion, and the majority 
leader, the Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
BARKLEY]. I have met with some dis- 
couragement. It has been felt that if 
such a motion should be acted upon 
favorably it would be necessary to sus- 
pend the present proceedings and await 
the printing of this evidence, and its 
distribution among the Members of the 
Senate, which necessarily would entail 
some delay. I think that is corerct. I 
think it would be proper, if the motion 
should prevail and the other testimony 
printed, to delay the hearings until the 
printing could be done, and until Sena- 
tors would have time and opportunity to 
read the matter so printed. I met with 
some objection for the reasor that the 
printing requested would entail delay, 
and ii was felt that it would not be proper 
at this juncture, after we have proceeded 
a few days with the hearing of the case, 
to delay it for various an i sundry reasons 
which have been suggested to me. 


I do not mean by that statement to 
say that I am abandoning my motion; 
but I do wish to state that I have also 
talked with the Parliamentarian about 
it, and he has advised me that in this 
case perhaps a motion is not the proper 
procedure. He has drafted for me a res- 
olution, which will probably have to be 
altered a little before it is introduced, 
for the reason that, as now drawn, in 
conformity with my motion, it would re- 
quire the printing of all the unprinted 
evidence, including exhibits. I am in- 
formed that if the resolution were intro- 
duced the necessary procedure would be 
that it would be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing for a report by that 
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committee as to the cost of the printing. 
It would therefore be necessary to deter- 
mine just what matter should be printed. 
Perhaps I was mistaken the other day 
when I insisted on my motion that every- 
thing should be printed. Perhaps it 
would not be practicable to print the ex- 
hibits, because numerous exhibits: are 
newspapers, which carried advertise- 
ments in political campaigns. Perhaps 
it would not be feasible or practicable to 
print those. ; 

At any rate, I bring this matter up for 
the purpose of serving notice that if the 
matter is printed it will be necessary to 
change the procedure. That is, a reso- 
lution will have to be introduced and 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 

I may say also in this connection that 
I have conferred with the chairman of 
the Committee on Printing, the Senator 
from Arizona | Mr, HAYDEN]. 

Mr. LUCAS. What would happen if 
we should reach a vote on this case be- 
fore the Committee on Printing makes 
its report? 

Mr. STEWART. Of course, if we 
should have a vote on it before the com- 
mittee reports, I presume the printing 
of the hearings would then not be nec- 
essary at.all. It would be a paradoxical 
situation, at least, if that should occur. 

At any rate, I am advised by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Printing that 
he will oppose this procedure because of 
the fact that the Government Printing 
Office is now working overtime, and he 
has had requests to send down no more 
printing than is absolutely necessary. He 
says that the situation is rather serious. 
That, of course, is something to consider; 
but at the same time my thought has 
always been that it is highly important 
that before Members of this body vote on 
this question they should have the benefit 
of every single, solitary word of evidence 
upon which the committee itself acted. 

I was told yesterday that I had been 
quoted somewhere as having said that 
I wanted this matter referred back to 
the committee, placing me somewhat in 
the position of back-tracking, so to speak, 
or changing my position in the matter. 
I voted with the majority of the com- 
mittee, and have not changed my posi- 
tion in any sense so far as that ques- 
tion is concerned. I merely brought 
up the question of printing all the evi- 
dence on which the committee acted, out 
of what I conceived to be a spirit of com- 
plete fairness. We perhaps overlooked 
doing this in the beginning. I think 
we ought to have done it. I think I 
was right in my motion. I think the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton] 
was right in his objection, which brought 
about my motion. 

I satisfy myself by saying now that I 
shall confer further with other Mem- 
bers of the Senate. I do not want to 
propose something which is not feasible 
or practicable. I do not want to insist 
on it if the Members of the Senate do 
not care about the matter being printed: 
but at present I am inclined to adopt the 
attitude of insisting on it. I understand 
that we shall probably take a recess until 
Monday. At that time I shall probably 
present a resolution. 
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I wished to make this statement in the 
presence of the Senator from Louisiana, 
I thank the Senate. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, before I 
yielded to the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee I was discussing the precedents 
involving qualifications. I had just fin- 
ished with the case of Johnson, from 
Maryland. I now turn to the Brigham 
H. Roberts case, found in Hinds’ Prece- 
dents, volume 1, page 518. 


In 1900 the House refused to admit 
Brigham H. Roberts, a Representative- 
elect. from Utah, on the ground that he 
believed in and practiced polygamy The 
question of his eligibility was raised at 
the time of the organization of the House, 
and without administering the oath to 
Mr. Roberts the matter was referred to a 
Special committee which, after investiga- 
tion, submitted a report dealing exhaus- 
tively with the subject. In that report 
the majority of the committee said: 


The objection is made to the refusal to 
admit Roberts that the Constitution excludes 
the idea that any objection can be made to 
his coming in if he is 25 years of age, has 
been 7 years a citizen of the United States, 
and was an inhabitant of Utah when elected, 
no matter how odious or treasonable or crim- 
mal may have been his life and practices. 

To this we reply: 

1. That the language of the constitutional 
provision, the history of its framing in the 
Constitutional Convention, and its context 
clearly show that it cannot be construed to 
prevent disqualification for crime 

2. That the overwhelming authority of text- 
book writers on the Constitution is to the 
effect that such disqualification may be im- 
posed by the House, and no commentator on 
the Constitution specifically denies it. Espe- 
cial reference is made to the works of Cushing, 
Pomeroy, Throop, Burgess, and Miller. 

3. The courts of several of the States, in 
construing analogous provisions, have with 
practical unanimity declared against such 
narrow construction of such constitutional 
provisions. 

4. The House of Representatives has never 
denied that it had the right to exclude a 
Member-elect, even when he had the three 
constitutional requirements. 

5. In many instances it has distinctly as- 
serted its right so to do in cases of disloyalty 
and crime. (Hinds’ Precedents 1-521 ) 


At another place in the report the ma 
jority said: % 


Thus we see that the Senate and the House 
have taken the ground that they had the right 
to exclude for insanity, for disloyalty, and for 
crime, including polygamy, and, as we believe, 
there iş no case in either the House or the 
Senate, where the facts were not disputed, in 
which either the Senate or House has denied 
that it has the right to exclude a man, even 
though he had the three constitutional quali- 
fications.. There is a large amount of debate, 
where opinions are given on both sides of the 
proposition, but as against that is the never- 
varying action of the two bodies themselves. 
(Hinds’ Precedents 1-536.) 


The majority recommended the fol- 
lowing: 


Resolved, That under the facts and circum- 
stances of this case, Brigham H. Roberts, 
Representative-elect from the State of Utah, 
ought not to have or hold a seat in the House 
of Representatives, and that the seat to which 
he was elected is hereby declared vacant. 


This resolution was agreed to by a vote 
of yeas 268, nays 50. 
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He was not expelled. He was excluded. 
He was not even permitted to take the 
oath. The resolution was agreed to by a 
vote of 268 yeas and 50 nays. 

Another outstanding case along the 
same line was that of Frank L. Smith, 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. In that connection, 
I assume, of course, that the Senator 
from Illinois would agree with me that 
a precedent established by the House is 
not binding on the Senate. So far as 
that goes, I do not know that the Senate 
is capable of establishing any precedent 
which is binding on its successors. 

Mr. LUCAS. I agree with the Sena- 
tor in that statement; but the iden- 
tical provisions of the Constitution ap- 
ply, so far as the qualification of Mem- 
bers is concerned, to both the House and 
the Senate. As States respect the court 
decisions of their sister States we should 
at least give some respect and considera- 
tion to a decision by the House. I think 
if I had been in the House I should have 
agreed with it. The work which was 
done upon the Roberts case indicates 
that men of intelligence and statesman- 
ship wrote the report. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will further yield, at about the 
same time the House was passing on the 
Roberts case the Senate was passing on 
the Reed Smoot case. 

Mr. LUCAS. Les. 

Mr. OVERTON. In that case the issue 
may not have been identical with that in 
the Roberts case. 

Mr. LUCAS. It was not. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think the issue was 
practically the same, but the charge was 
not established that Senator Smoot ac- 
tually practiced polygamy. However, 


that was the issue. Both men were con- 


nected with the Mormon Church, 

Mr. LUCAS. Reed Smoot was per- 
mitted to take the oath. 

Mr OVERTON. Yes. 

Mr, LUCAS. Roberts was not per- 
mitted to take the oath. 

Mr MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. LI yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wish to make this 
brief observation in behalf of a former 
Senator from my State The Senate 
found absolutely in its report that Reed 
Smoot had never been guilty of polygamy. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wil come to that. I 
shall argue that case a little later, and 
quote exactly what the committee said. 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not think that 
makes very much difference. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is not what the 
Senator from Louisiana and I were de- 
bating. 

Mr. OVERTON. No. I think the issue 
was raised, but the fact was not estab- 
lished. Let it go at that. 

The position taken by the Senate was 


that the Senate not only refused to ex- 


clude Senator Smoot because of the 
charges which were preferred against 
him, but, after debate and upon an 
amendment to the resolution, required a 
two-thirds vote, which, of course, meant 
a vote of expulsion and not a vote of ex- 
clusion from the Senate. 
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The Senator from Illinois said that if 
he had been in the House he probably 
would have voted to exclude Mr. Roberts. 
Let us view the Smoot and Roberts cases 
as illustrative of the extent to which we 
can carry this theory when we depart 
from the Constitution. We could take 
the position that everyone who might 
have violated the commandment that 
our Lord handed down to Moses at Mount 
Sinai, that “Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s wife, * * * nor anything 
that is thy neighbor’s” should not be en- 
titled to a seat in the United States Sen- 
ate. We could take the position that 
any Senator who might be shown to have 
committed adultery should not be ad- 
mitted to the United States Senate. We 
could go further, and could say that any 
Senator who did not observe the Sabbath 
day, “to keep it holy,” who had not hon- 
ored his father and his mother, or who 
had taken the name of his Lord in vain 
should not be entitled to a seat in the 
Senate, because the Biblical code is a 
moral code. If we are to go beyond the 
constitutional provisions, and say that 
we may exclude a Senator because he is 
a member of the Mormon Church or be- 
cause he has violated any of the com- 
mandments, where are we going to stor? 
There must be some limitation. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will permit me to 
ask him a question, with the permission 
of the Senator from Ilinois 

Mr. LUCAS. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERTON. Very well. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like 
to ask both Senators a question, because 
they have read the Roberts case recently, 
and Ihave not. I remember the Roberts 
case very well; I remember the day when 
Roberts was thrown out of the House. 
As a boy I read the record, but I have 
not read the record for a long time. Is 
it not a fact that the Roberts case was 
very different from the case now before 
us, in that Roberts was thrown out not 
because of anything that happened be- 
fore he was elected to the House, not 
because of anything that occurred in the 
days or years preceding the election, but 
because he was sitting in the House at 
that time and was practicing polygamy, 
did not deny that he was practicing it, 
was making no denial, but was attempt- 
ing to justify the practice of polygamy? 
As I recall, it was on that basis that Rob- 
erts was thrown out of the House. 

It seems to me that the facts of that 
case are not at all similar to those of the 
case now before the Senate. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect; but I cannot accept the Roberts 
case as a Senate precedent under any 
circumstances. 

Mr. LUCAS. What the Senator from 
Missouri has said of the Roberts case is 
not correct. Roberts never was admitted. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. He was on 
the floor of the House, and I saw it. 

Mr. LUCAS. That may be so; but 
Hinds’ Precedents, upon which I rely, 
state that he was not admitted to the 
House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I did not say 
he was admitted; I said he sat on the 
floor of the House, and at no stage in 
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the proceedings did he ever deny that 
he was practicing polygamy. 

Mr. LUCAS. I did not say that; I said 
he was not admitted to the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I did not say 
that. The Senator from Illinois said I 
was mistaken in regard to the facts. I 
was not mistaken. I was not mistaken, 
because I did not say Roberts was actu- 
ally sworn in. I said he was sitting in 
the House, and was actually practicing 
Polygamy. 

Mr. LUCAS. There is a distinction 
between sitting in the House and being 
admitted to the House. That is the dis- 
tinction between the Roberts case and 
the Smoot case. In the Roberts case, 
Roberts was not permitted to take the 
oath; and, because he was not a Member 
of the House, the House voted to ex- 
clude him. 

In the Smoot case, Smoot was admitted 
to the Senate and took the oath. The 
charge was made thereafter that he be- 
lieved in polygamy, even though he did 
not practice it; that he believed in 
Polygamy after taking the oath, and that 
because of this continuing belief in 
Polygamy he became subject to the con- 
stitutional provision for expulsion. 

That is the distinction between the 
two cases; and I think all the text. writ- 
ers on the point make that distinction. 
I shall have a good deal to say about 
both those cases when I discuss them. 

However, the point I am making with 
respect to the Roberts case is made in 
reply to the remark made a while ago 
by the Senator from Louisiana, when he 
said that I could not cite a precedent. 

In the Thomas case there is some ex- 
cuse because of the conditions of the 
times. Of course, the Roberts case is 
not a case involving membership in the 
Senate. 

Mr. OVERTON. I was referring to 
Senate, not House, precedents: 

Mr. LUCAS. So far as the Roberts 
case is concerned on that point, I have 
to agree with the Senator; but everyone 
knows that the provisions of the Consti- 
tution relative to the qualifications, elec- 
tions, and returns are the same both as 
to Members of the House and Members 
of the Senate. 

Mr. OVERTON. But the point I was 
making is whether, in any event, we can 
consider the precedent established by the 
House as controlling in the Senate, when 
the Senate acted contrary to the House 
in th. Reed Smoot case 

Mr. LUCAS. That is the point. The 
Senate did not overrule it in the Reed 
Smoot case, as I said a while ago. The 
Senate permitted Reed Smoot to take 
the oath. He was a Member of this body; 
he was active. His belief in the Mormon 
theory was constant; it was what was 
called in the report a continuous offense; 
and he moment he took the oath he was 
just as guilty of that charge as he was 
before. 

In the Roberts case th: House refused 
to let Roberts take the oath, and ex- 
cluded him. In the Reed Smoot Case, 
Senator Smoot had taken the cath. His 
belief in the doctrine of polygamy was 
continuous—Senator Smoot himself did 
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not practice polygamy; he led an exem- 
plary life, but he did believe in certain 
theories of the Mormon Church concern- 
ing polygamy—consequently he was tried 
in the Senate because of his continuous 
belief under the expulsion clause of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. AUSTIN rose. 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I hope I 
misunderstood the Senator from Illinois. 
However, if I correctly understood him, 
I should like to call his attention to what 
appears on page 20 of the committee re- 
port. I understood him to agree with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], 
who claimed that there were only two 
precedents, and that one of them can- 
celed out the other. 

Mr. LUCAS. Oh, no; I did not say that. 
I have another precedent to submit. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Five precedents are 
cited in the committee report. Three of 
them were Senate cases; two of them 
were House cases. All of them were de- 
cisions on the point in question. Every 
one of them was under article I, section 
5, clause 1 of the Constitution, for ex- 
clusion. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Not one of them was for 
expulsion. Every one of them was for an 
act committed previous to election. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

In addition to that, I can cite another 
case in which an investigation was made. 
During the arguments in the Gould case, 
former Senator Tom Walsh engaged in 
a discussion of the Roach case, which 
covers an entire page in the Recorp. The 
facts in the Roach case were simply 
these: A man in Washington, D. C., had 
been guilty of embezzlement. of money 
and had entered a plea of guilty. He was 
Placed on probation. He lived up to the 
probation rules and regulations. Later 
he left Washington and went to the State 
of North Dakota. where he led an exem- 
plary life. He was successful in business 
and became so highly thought of that he 
was elected to the United States Senate. 
He came here after many years had 
passed since he pleaded guilty to the em- 
bezzlement charge; but the Senate took 
jurisdiction in that case, and investigated 
it thoroughly. 

One of the greatest legal arguments 
ever made in the Senate was made in 
the Roach case by Senator Chandler, of 
New Hampshire; and it can be found in 
the discussion of the Gould case. Sen- 
ator Tom Walsh took time to quote some 
two or three pages of Senator Chandler's 
discussion in connection with that par- 
ticular point. In that case the same 
type of investigation was made as was 
made in the Gould case, and nothing 
ever came of it. 


The point is that in that case the Sen- 
ate took jurisdiction years and years and 
years afterward, just as it did in the 
Gould case.. I merely refer to that point 

in passing. 

: I think there can be no question that 
the case I was discussing, the Roberts 
case, was considered on the theory that 
it was solely an exclusion, because it was 
based primarily on the fact that the man 
had not taken the oath of office; there- 
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fore he was not a Member. If he had 
been permitted to come into the House 
and then had continued the practice of 
polygamy and his belief in it, of course, 
the expulsion clause of the Constitution 
would have prevailed. 

I turn now to the Frank L. Smith case. 
Certainly iti a case which should fit the 
situation. It seems to me that particu- 
lar emphasis should be placed on the 
Smith case because of its comparatively 
recent date and because of the extensive 
consideration given at that time by the 
Senate to the questions there involved. 
The synopsis of the case given in Hays, 
Senate Election Cases, at page 289, is as 
follows: 

During the 1926 senatorial campaign it was 
alleged that corrupt practices and expendi- 
tures of huge sums of money were being 
used to influence the nomination and elec- 
tion of candidates to the United States Sen- 
ate from Illinois and Pennsylvania. A spe- 
cial committee of the Senate was authorized 
by Senate Resolution 195 of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress to investigate the rumors and 
charges. 

At the Illinois primary of April 13, 1926, 
Senator William B. McKinley, Republican, 
was defeated for the senatorial nomination 
by Frank L. Smith, chairman of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission. Mr. Smith. received 
642,023 votes, and Mr. McKinley received 
522.771 votes At the general election of No- 
vember 2, 1926, Mr. Smith was elected over 
the Democratic nominee, George E Brennan, 
for the 6-year term commencing March 4, 
1927. Mr. Smith received 842,273 votes, and 
Mr. Brennan received 774,943 votes. No con- 
test was filed against Frank L. Smith on his 
nomination or election. 


A good deal has been said about the 
corruption and the excessive use of 
money in connection with that election, 
and I suppose it was true. The point is 
that no charge was ever filed in the State 
of Illinois bringing any type of criminal 


procedure whatsoever against Frank 


Smith, or his campaign manager, or any- 
one else who had anything to do with 
the election at that particular time. 

The synopsis given in Hays’ Senate 
Election Cases continues, as follows: 

Senator McKinley died December 7, 1926. 
The Governor of Illinois appointed Senator- 
elect Frank L. Smith to fill the unexpired 
portion of Senator McKinley’s term 


The reports of the special committee 
authorized to investigate the campaign 
disclosed expenditures in behalf of the 
various candidates in Illinois as follows: 
William B. McKinley, Republican, $514,- 
143; Frank L. Smith, Republican, 
$458,782; George E. Brennan, Democrat, 
$20,841. The committee investigation 


disclosed.that Samuel Insull contributed 


$125,000 to the Smith campaign. fund. 
Mr. Insull represented an investment. of 
$650,000,000 in Illinois public utilities 
subject to the regulation of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission, of which Frank 
L. Smith was chairman at the time of 
his election to the Senate. Mr. Clement 
Studebaker, Jr., of Indiana, also an offi- 
cer of Illinois public-utility corporations, 
was shown to have contributed $20,000 
to the Smith fund. Without substantial 
dispute the evidence showed that out of 
a total expenditure in behalf of Mr. 
Smith’s candidacy of $458,782, Illinois 
public service institutions contributed the 
sum of $203,000. The evidence also dis- 
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closed that Insull interests contributed 
$15,000 to promote the candidacy of 
George E. Brennan, who was Mr. Smith’s 
Democratic opponent. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brown in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. What led the Senate to 
investigate in that case? The action 
must have been based on some charge 
from some source. Who made the 
charge against the Smith campaign? 

Mr.-LUCAS. It came about, as I un- 
derstand, through the Senate elections 
investigating committee, which is ap- 
pointed every 2 years by the Senate. 

Mr. BONE. Did this committee, on its 
own motion, go into the Illinois field and 
examine the facts? 

Mr. LUCAS. I presume they had some 
information in advance that there was 
“something rotten in Denmark” in the 
way of the spending of money there, 
and when they looked into it they dis- 
covered probably more than they antici- 
pated. 

Mr. BONE. It has been a long time 
ago, but I recall the Smith case, and, from 
my reading of the story in the news- 
papers, as I remember the case challenged 
my attention because the power com- 
pany had, through Sam Insull, not only 
helped to underwrite, in a major way, 
the Smith campaign but had gone over 
to the Democratic Party and helped elect 
the Democratic candidate, too. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is right; he took 
no chances, 

Mr. BONE. He was “playing both 
ends against the middle,” and trying ‘to 
buy up both candidates. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is true. 

The Illinois statutes did not restrict the 
amount that a candidate could expend, 
nor did they require a filed statement 
showing the amount expended. The 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1911, 
which attempted to limit senatoria] cam- 
paign expenditures, had been declared 
unconstitutional in the Newberry case 
so far as it related to primary elections. 
However, the Senate had established a 
guide and committed itself to a precedent 
in the Newberry resolution by condemn- 
ing an expenditure of $195,000. 

The case was referred to both the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections and 
to a special committee and, after 
lengthy hearings commenced in June 
1926, the latter committee recommended 
on January 17, 1928, that Mr. Smith was 
not entitled to a seat. This resolution 
was adopted in the Senate by a vote of 
61 to 23. 

In addition to the facts stated above, 
it is pertinent to note that the Senate 
refused to seat Frank L. Smith pursuant 
to his appointment by the Governor, as 
well as refusing to seat him pursuant to 
his election. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. With all due re- 
spect to the Senator’s recollection of the 
facts of the case, I differ with him in 
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reference to his last statement. Smith 
first came to the Senate under an ap- 
pointment from the Governor of his 
State. 

Prior to that time, because of the wide- 
spread charges of corruption in Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois, there was a special 
committee appointed to make an investi- 
gation, and an investigation was proceed- 
ing in reference to Smith’s election, who, 
at the time he presented himself, had 
not only undergone his primary election 
and had been nominated, but had also 
been elected at the general election. The 
term for which Smith was appointed ex- 
pired the following March. He was ap- 
pointed in December, and the regular 
term began on March 3. The Senate 
committee never made a report with ref- 
erence to whether or not Smith should 
be excluded from the Senate until after 
the temporary appointment had expired 
and the regular term for which he had 
been elected had commenced. It began 
in March, and the Senate committee re- 
ported in January of the following year. 
When the committee reported a resolu- 
tion of exclusion, it was an exclusion not 
from the temporary appointment, which 
had long since expired, but was an ex- 
clusion from his election as a Senator at 
a regular election held in the State of 
Illinois. 

Of course, I do not consider the Smith 
case a precedent if we look upon it as an 
exclusion from his seat by reason of his 
alleged election, because the position 
taken by the Senate, as I understand the 
case, is that so much money had been 
spent, so much corruption had been prac- 
ticed, so much fraud had taken place in 
the Illinois primary and in the Illinois 
election, Smith should be excluded from 
the Senate under the authority of the 
Senate to investigate the elections and 
returns of its Members. The Senate, 
however, never did exclude him from his 
seat by virtue of his temporary appoint- 
ment by the Governor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Assuming they did not, 
they did exclude him when he was elected 
finally by the people of Illinois. 

Mr. OVERTON. That was on the 
ground of fraud and corruption in his 
election. 

Mr. LUCAS. What difference does 
that make? 

Mr. OVERTON. It makes the great- 
est difference in the world. We cer- 
tainly have authority to pass on the elec- 
tions and returns of our own Members. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; but the Senator 
stated there was no precedent in the 
Senate for exclusion, as I understood 
him. f 

Mr. OVERTON. I said no exclusion 
that did not relate to the election or the 
returns or to citizenship or age, or resi- 
dence. 

Mr. LUCAS. Very well; but the Sen- 
ator will find, if he cares to lock into 
the record, that Frank Smith came here 
on appointment by the Governor—— 

Mr. OVERTON. He did. 

Mr. LUCAS. He brought his creden- 
tials with him. They were bona fide 
credentials issued by the Governor, and 
there was not any election whatsoever 
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involved. There was no corruption con- 
nected with his appointment, but he was 
cene given the opportunity to take the 
oath. 

Mr. OVERTON. Ah; but the Senate 
never dic. adopt a resolution excluding 
Senator Smith from a seat in the Senate 
by virtue of his appointment at the hands 
of the Governor of Illinois. 

Mr. GEORGE. It denied him the right 
to a seat. 

Mr. OVERTON. Certainly; pending 
an investigation. That has been done 
over and over again; it has been done in 
1€ or 17 cases. 

Mr. GEORGE. There was not any in- 
vestigation of his appointment. 

Mr. WERTON. Certainly not. 

Mr. GEORGE. He was here with a 
certificate. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. I was a member of 
that special committee, let me say to the 
Senator, and I spent some time in Chi- 
cago investigating the election. Smith 
came here with a certificate. 

Mr OVERTON. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. GEORGE. But he was not per- 
mitted to take the oath. 

Mr. OVERTON. But the Senate 
adopted no resolution excluding him 
from the seat. 

Mr. GEORGE. There was Senate ac- 
tion taken that he would not be allowed 
to take the oath, 

Mr. OVERTON. That is done over 
and over again, pending investigation. 

Mr. GEORGE. There was no investi- 
gation of the appointment. 

Mr. OVERTON. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon, There was an investigation go- 
ing on at that time because of allegations 
of fraud and corruption. 

Mr. GEORGE. There was an inquiry 
into the primary at the time. 

Mr. OVERTON. Then, there was an 
inquiry as to the general election. 

Mr. GEORGE. Subsequently there 
was as to the general election. 

Mr. OVERTON. Smith came here on 
the appointment after the general elec- 
tion had taken place and after he had 
been elected. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no, the Senator is 
wrong, I think. | 

Mr. OVERTON. Let me refresh the 
Senator’s memory. McKinley was the 
incumbent. Smith was elected at the 
general election held in November, but 
McKinley, the sitting Senator, died the 
following December, and it was after 
McKinley’s death and after Smith’s elec- 


tion that the Governor of Illinois ap- 


po:nted Smith, and he came here with 
the appointment. } 

Mr. GEORGE. Why did he need an 
appointment? 

Mr. OVERTON. He was elected in No- 
vember, but at that time, under the Con- 
stitution, he could not be seated until 
March 3. 

Mr. GEORGE. He did not need any 
appointment. He had already been 
elected. He had a right to the office in 
his own right. So the Senator is wrong. 
I do not know what the record may show, 
but Smith came here and presented him- 
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self to take the seat under the appoint- 
ment which was for the unexpired term of 
Senator McKinley. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct; and 
there was an investigation on the ground 
of fraud and corruption. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not remember 
whether any formal order was adopted, 
but the effect was that Smith was not 
allowed to take the oath. 

Mr. OVERTON. The point I am mak- 
ing is that the Smith case cannot be used 
as a precedent, because the Senate did not 
exclude him from a seat in the Senate by 
virtue of a temporary appointment by the 
Governor; but when it did report, it re- 
ported almost a year after his election, 
and excluded him from a seat in the Sen- 
ate by virtue of fraud and corruption 
practiced in the election. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will lock up the record. 
I remember distinctly, however, that Wil- 
liam McKinley died in December; that 
Governor Small appointed Frank Smith 
to fill the unexpired term which was to 
expire in March of the next year, and 
that Smith came here with his creden- 
tials They were bona fide credentials, 
and there could not be an investigation 
regarding the appointment, but the Sen- 
ate did not permit him to take the oath. 
I do not know why they did not let him 
take the oath, except that they were then 
making an investigation into the general 
election. They had made one investiga- 
tion of the primary election. 

The election did not have a single thing 
to do with the appointment and, to all 
intents and purposes, he had a legal right 
to come here and take the oath to fill the 
unexpired term, but the Senate abso- 
lutely refused to let him do so. There 
must have been a vote on that question. 
The Senate must have asked him to 
stand aside. I will look that up and dis- 
cuss it a little later. Even if the Senate 
asked him to stand aside under those cir- 
cumstances—and that is all there was to 
it—Smith came here with credentials 
given to him by the Governor of the 
State, credentials which could not be 
questioned. 

Mr. OVERTON. The point I am mak- 
ing, if the Senator will permit me to say 
just a word or two more, is this: If, after 
the credentials of Smith, based on his 
temporary appointment, had been pre- 
sented, the Senate would not accept his 
credentials, and would not permit him to 
occupy a seat in the Senate by reason of 
the fraud and corruption ht had prac- 
ticed in a certain election in Illinois, then 
there would be a precedent, because that 
fraud in the election had nothing to do 
with his temporary appointment. But 
the Senate never did adopt a resolution 
excluding Smith from a seat under his 
temporary appointment, brt it excluded 
him from taking a seat after the general 
election because of fraud and corruption 
connected with the general election. I 
thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, further 
with reference to the Smith case, as in 
the earlier cases, the contention was 
made that the Senate could not impose 
qualifications other than those specified 
in the Constitution. That question was 
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debated at length. It was admitted that 
Smith had the qualifications required by 
the Constitution. It was admitted that 
his appointment was legal, in the case of 
the appointment, and that he was actu- 
ally and lawfully elected in the case of 
his election. Yet in both cases the Sen- 
ate refused to seat him because of large 
expenditures in his behalf during the 
primary, and because of the acceptance 
of large contributions from public-utility 
interests. The facts concerning these 
expenditures and contributions were dis- 
closed prior to the election and were 
widely debated in the State during the 
campaign. Nevertheless, Smith was 
elected. The fact of his election was not 
in dispute, and it cannot be said that the 
Senate in his case was judging his elec- 
tion. Certainly it cannot be said that 
his election was being judged when the 
Senate refused to seat him under his ap- 
pointment, because his right to the seat 
then did not depend on his election. It 
seems evident that he was excluded from 
the Senate because of immoral conduct 
which,-although connected with his elec- 
tion, did not make it void. Thus the 
Senate definitely required qualifications 
other than those specified in the Con- 
stitution. 

I do not believe one can read the Smith 
case and arrive at any logical conclusion 
other than the Senate excluded him the 
first time, or had him stand aside, be- 
cause of the charges of moral turpitude 
based on the expenditure of excessive 
sums, and taking funds from Sam Insull 
in the campaign. That this was the 
theory on which the Senate acted, and 
that the Senate deliberately took the 
position that it could require additional 
qualifications, is demonstrated by the de- 
bates in the Senate. These debates are 
too lengthy to review in detail, but I shall 
give excerpts from them 

The position of those Senators con- 
tending that Mr. Smith was entitled to 
be seated was stated by Senator Watson, 
as appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 68, page 1987 as follows: 

I contend that, inasmuch as he has been 
regularly appointed, inasmuch as there is no 
doubt whatever as to his constitutional 
qualifications, inasmuch as he fulfills in the 
highest degree all of those qualifications set 
forth specifically in the Constitution of the 
United States, all we can do, in obedience to 
the behest of that Constitution, is to admit 
him as a Member of this body 


Again it was urged by Senator Deneen, 
who- said, as appears in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. volume 69. page 1583: 


There is no dispute about the legality of 
the election or that Mr. Smith has the 
qualifications prescribed in the Federal Con- 
stitution, which are: 

“No person shall be a Senator who shall 
not have attained to the age of 30 years and 
been 9 years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not when elected be an in- 
habitant of that State from which he shall 
be chosen.” (Art. I, sec. 3, par 3.) 

The position which the State of Illinois 
takes is that the United States Senate can- 
not create any additional qualifications for 
a United States Senator or limit further the 
power of a State to elect him; that neither 
the Senate nor the Congress nor the States 
can add to the qualifications of a Senator 
as expressed in the Constitution of the 
United States; and that neither the Senate 
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nor the Congress nor the State of Minois, 
nor any other State, has prescribed any ad- 
ditional qualifications for United States Sen- 
ator; that the pending motion attempts to 
add additional qualifications and by the 
Senate alone. 


The opposite view, which was reaf- 
firmed by the Senate in the Smith case, 
was stated and supported in the follow- 
ing remarks of various Senators: 

The senior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris] said, as appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 69, page 
122: 


It is argued by those who contend that 
the Senate is helpless, and must seat these 
men regardless of the money spent to obtain 
their nominations, that the word “qualifi- 
cations” in the Constitution refers only to 
the technical validity of the credentials of 
a Senator-elect. If “qualifications” does 
not mean qualifications except in a limited 
sense, and if that limited sense and meaning 
is to be defined by those who desire to have 
Mr. Smith and Mr Vare admitted, then the 
Senate is helpless. Unfortunately for those 
who thus argue, there is no legal or justifi- 
able reason for putting this limitation on 
the word. There is no language anywhere in 
the Constitution, either direct or implied, 
that would justify such an interpretation. 
And again, the Senate is the sole judge of 
what the word means, and is under no 
compulsion, either of reason or logic, to ac- 
cept the limited definition given by those 
who would take away from the Senate its 
right to perform its constitutional functions. 

The Constitution, in section 5, article I, in 
speaking of the House and the Senate, de- 
clares that each House shall be the judge of 
the election, returns, and qualifications of its 
own Members.” 

There is no limitation on this power. The 
Senate, under this language, is the only body 
in our Government that has a right to pass 
upon the qualifications of those who seek 
admission here as Members. 

If, in the judgment of the Senate, the facts 
reported by this special committee, which 
stand practically undisputed, disqualify Mr. 
Smith an^ Mr Vare, or either of them, then 
it is its duty, of course, to vote accordingly. 
Neither is there anything in the argument 
that is made by those who claim the Senate 
is helpless, that if we can keep out of the 
Senate one who has spent, in its judgment, 
too much money in order to get in we might 
abuse this power; that we might keep a 
man out because he was a Protestant, or 
because he was a Catholic, or because he 
was a pauper, or a railroad president. 

The fact is that no power is delegated by 
the Constitution of he United States to any 
body or to any court which is not susceptible 
of abuse. It is impossible to frame a govern- 
ment and delegate any powers to any Official 
without there being a possibility of the dan- 
ger that such official will abuse the powers 
given to him. The power to pass on the 
qualifications of Senators must be given to 
somebody. Our forefathers, it is true, might 
have given it to the courts. They might have 
conferred this power upon some other tri- 
bunal instead of the Senate, and if they had, 
the Senate would have to abide by the judg- 
ment of whatever official or tribunal had 
jurisdiction. But the truth is that our fore- 
fathers, in drafting our Constitution, gave 
this power to the Senate. It is not only a 
power but it is a responsibility—a responsi- 
bility that cannot be shifted. 


The present senior Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. GEORGE] said, as appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 69, pages 
1589-1590: 

I am quite familiar with the doctrine that 
where a constitution prescribes certain dis- 
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qualifications the disqualifications enumer- 
ated are exhaustive of all others. That 
view may be supported upon a highly tech- 
nical process of reasoning. It does not in 
fact or in practice control either in the 
construction of statutes or constitutions. 
Some authorities follow it, but I cannot sub- 
scribe to that view. I have reached the 
conclusion, as I have said, not hastily, but 
cautiously and deliberately, that the Con- 
stitution merely prescribes certain disquali- 
fications and says to the Senate, “You shall 
not admit a man under 30 years of age 
and who is not a citizen of the United States, 
and who is not an inhabitant of the State 
from which he was elected.” It says to the 
Senate, “You shall not permit one to sit 
here who is at the same time the holder 
of an office under the United States.” 

That that is the correct view of it seems 
to me to be beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt when one considers those circum- 
stances which occurred prior to and during 
and immediately following the War between 
the States. The fourteenth amendment 
prescribed an additional disqualification. 
Those who framed and submitted the amend- 
ment never doubted that the Senate had 
the power to exclude a Member who had 
previously taken an oath to support the 
Constitution and yet had engaged in any 
one of the several things enumerated and 
prohibited in the amendment; but they were 
anxious to make that disqualification ab- 
solute, and so they said that no one who 
had previously taken the oath of office and 
who had subsequently engaged in any of 
the several acts enumerated in the amend- 
ment should be eligible to membership in 
the Senate. Prior to the submission and 
ratification of the amendment the power to 
exclude a Senator-elect had been exercised 
by the Senate, composed in large part of the 
same Senators who framed and submitted 
the amendment. Throughout its history the 
Senate had in fact excluded Senators-elect 
for reasons other than those specifically set 
forth in the Constitution. 


Senator Borah said, as appears in the 
ReEcorD, volume 69, page 156: 


Under article I, section 5, we have the 
power to pass upon the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of Senators. If there is 
any limit to that power save the sound judg- 
ment of this body, I am unable to find it; 
I do not believe it exists. As was so well 
said by the able Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] yesterday, it is liable to abuse. So 
is almost any power that can be found in 
the Constitution because somewhere, at 
sometime, somebody must render a final 
judgment or make final disposition of the 
subject. It is indeed a vast power, and when 
we consider that we may exercise it in con- 
travention of the wishes expressed by a State 
it becomes a delicate and ominous power. 
All this, in my opinion, we may do by a ma- 
jority vote. We may pass upon his quali- 
fications, we may pass upon the validity of 
his election, and may do so by a majority 
of the Senate. 

I conceive that we are. proceeding wholly 
under article I, section 5, clause 1, and not at 
all under article I, section 5, clause 2, and 
that under that clause our power is prac- 
tically without limit. 


The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR], as appears in the RECORD, 
volume. 69, page 1597: 


Under those circumstances, believing as 1 
do that the Constitution gives this body ab- 
solute and plenary power over the qualifica- 
tions of its Members, and it not being dis- 
puted as a matter of fact that Mr Smith 
has been guilty of violating the Illinois law 
in securing very large contributions from 
those concerns which it was his duty as 
commerce commissioner to regulate, and 
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that his nomination and consequent election 
were obtained by corrupt means, with which 
wrongdoing he has been charged here, there 
is, as it seems to me, but one thing for a 
Senator under his oath to do, and that is 
to vote for this resolution denying to Mr. 
Smith a seat in the Senate. I shall so vote. 


Senator Reed, of Missouri, spoke as fol- 
lows, as appears in the Record, volume 69, 
page 1588: 

More than that, there are other States in 
the Union that have some rights; for when 
a Senator comes here from Illinois he be- 
comes a Senator of the United States, and 
he is as much a Senator for each of the 
48 States as he is for the State that sent 
him here, and his vote binds all of the States. 

Therefore, these other States have the 
right to say that, no matter what the vote 
may have been in a particular State, if the 
individual coming here does not come along 

the road of the law, walking it straight, and 
coming here without taint upon his office, 
they will refuse to allow him to sit here and 
bind the sovereign people of this Republic. 

Any other view than that means that 
fraud can walk in the noonday, that corrupt 
organizations can defeat any chance at fair 
elections, and that every kind of iniquity 
and every sort of villainy will triumph, pro- 
vided by some means a majority of votes can 
be gotten into a ballot box. That is not 
good morals; it is not good law. 


It appears from the foregoing authori- 
ties that it is definitely established that 
in the exercise of its power to judge the 
qualifications of its Members the Sen- 
ate may exclude for lack of qualifications 
one whom the Senate deems morally 
unfit. However, it is necessary to de- 
termine whether, under the circum- 
stances which exist in the present case, 
this power may be exercised by a ma- 
jority vote of the Senate, or whether it 
requires a two-thirds vote. 

Since the power was exercised by 
majority-vote procedure in each of the 
cases I have discussed, and since the 
power to judge the qualifications of 
Members of the Senate is admittedly one 
which may be exercised by majority 
vote, it would seem to be entirely clear 
that it could be exercised by majority 
vote in the present case, and it would 
seem unnecessary to discuss that ques- 
tion, if it were not for some statements 
made in connection with past cases 
which seem to indicate a different view, 
and the action of the Senate in the Reed 
Smoot case. 

Reference is again made to the case 
of Brigham H. Roberts, heretofore dis- 
cussed, In their report on that case the 
majority of the committee said, accord- 
Po to Hinds’ Precedents, volume 1, page 

The interesting proposition is made that 
the claimant be sworn in and then turned 
out. Upon the theory that the purpose is 
to permanently part company with Mr. 
Roberts, this is a dubious proceeding. Such 
action requires the vote of two-thirds of the 
Members. We ask if such a vote is possible 
or right, in view of the following observa- 
tions: 

The expulsion clause of the Constitution 
is as follows: 

“Each House may determine the rules of 
its proceedings, punish its Members for dis- 
orderly behavior, and, with the concurrence 
of two-thirds, expel a Member.” 

No lawyer can read that provision with- 
out raising in his own mind the question 
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whether the House has any power to expel, 
except for some cause relating to the con- 
text. The ablest lawyers, from the begin- 
ning of the Republic, have so insisted, and 
their reasoning has been so cogent that these 
propositions are established, namely: 

1. ither House of Congress has ever ex- 
pelled a Member for acts unrelated to him 
as a Member or inconsistent with his public 
trust and duty as such 

2. Both Houses have many times refused 
to expel where the guilt of the Member was 
apparent; where the refusal to expel was put 
upon the ground that the House or Senate, 
as the case might be, had no right to expel 
for an act unrelated to the Member as such, 
or because it was committed prior to his 
election. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. With reference to 
the Senate writing its own rules of pro- 
cedure, and under the Senator’s theory 
that the Senate has the right to add 
qualifications which are not specified in 
the Constitution, does the Senator be- 
lieve the Senate could adopt a rule speci- 
fying intellectual and moral qualifica- 
tions? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know how far 
the Senate might go with respect to a 
matter of that kind. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Can we have some- 
thing in our consciences here which we do 
not propose to write into a rule? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senate can do any- 
thing it wants to do, and if a constitu- 
tional amendment is passed by both 
Houses and the States ratify i. 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; I do not mean by 
way of constitutional amendment. I refer 
to the theory that the Senate may write 
its own rules of procedure. 

Mr, LUCAS. Yes; the Senate can deny 
a person his seat simply because it does 
not like the cut of his jaw, if it wishes to. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And we can write a 
rule to that effect. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not think we would 
want to write a rule to that effect, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly we have a 
right to write out anything we may want 
to. 

Mr, LUCAS. I do not think the Sen- 
ator can find any rules for such proce- 
dure, except those the Constitution it- 
self provides. In the early days, at the 
time of the beginning of the Government, 
the position was taken that either body 
of Congress could examine the qualifi- 
cations or disqualifications of persons 
elected to the body to judge those quali- 
fications, and from time to time since 
that has been done. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If we are going to 
tell the States that we in the Senate 
will determine the qualifications of those 
who are sent here—if that theory is cor- 
rect, if it is constitutional, then in fair- 
ness to the States it seems to me the rule 
should be put in writing so the States 
will know the type of men we expect 
them to send here. 

Mr, LUCAS. Would the Senator vote 
to permit a man who was, we will say, 
an idiot, to sit in this Chamber, if the 
people in a State elected him? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; but I think it is 
unfair to arrive at a construction of the 
Contitution on the assumption that the 
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States are going to send idiots and moral 
perverts to the Senate. 2 

Mr. LUCAS. There have been many 
persons excluded on far more serious 
charges than the misfortune of insanity. 
One of the earliest cases was that of a 
man who was guilty of disloyalty to the 
Government, and he was excluded. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Which case is that? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Blount case I think. 
I shall come fo that in a moment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In that case the 
matter charged occurred while the per- 
son was a Senator. Let us consider the 
early Smith case. Smith was accused 
of being a coconspirator with Aaron 
Burr. In my opinion, the eloquent re- 
port of John Quincy Adams gives a 
proper construction of what the Consti- 
tution provides with respect to qualifica- 
tions. That is not the Frank Smith 
from Illinois. That Smith came from 
Ohio. The Senate did not expel him. 

Mr. LUCAS. he Senate excluded 
Smith from my State. The Senate never 
gave him a chance to take the oath of 
office. He was excluded because of ex- 
cessive use of money in the election. 
The charge was, as I read from the state- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McKELLAR], that Smith had vio- 
lated the criminal laws of the State of 
Illinois, and he was punishable under 
those laws. No one in the State of Illi- 
nois, however, ever attempted to punish 
him. Frank Smith is a good citizen, 
notwithstanding the fact that he was 
thrown out of the Senate. 

I am not debating that matter now 
other than to say that Smith was ex- 
cluded on a charge based on a criminal 
offense. The Senate excluded him. The 
Senate did not wait until he was a Mem- 
ber of the Senate. It did not give him 
a chance to take the oath of office, but 
excluded him because of something that 
happened before he came here. 

That is the point I am making with re- 
spect to the Frank Smith case in answer 
to the Senator from Utah. Of course the 
Senate will never lay down any rule as 
to what should or should not be done 
in connection with speculative matters. 
Each case must stand upon the facts and 
circumstances surrounding it, and must 
be determined upon those facts and cir- 
cumstances. No two cases will ever be 
alike. 

Mr. President, I realize that I have 
perhaps detained the Senate unneces- 
sarily in my argument and in the citation 
of all these precedents to sustain the 
same. However, the importance of this 
case to the people of North Dakota, to 
the Senator-elect from that State, as well 
as to the United States Senate, represent- 
ing all of the people, demands that every 
question presented here upon which 
there is a division of thought must by 
necessity have the serious consideration 
of every member of this body. It now 
becomes my duty, in the course of this 
argument, to move into another legal 
field, which deals with the question of 
expulsion rather than exclusion. You 
will remember there is no direct reference 
in the Constitution to the question of 
exclusion. However, upon the question 
of expulsion, we turn to section 5 of clause 
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2 of Article I of the Constitution, which 
reads as follows: 

Each House may determine the rules of 
its proceedings, punish its Members for dis- 
orderly behavior, and with the concurrence 
of two-thirds expe] a Member. 


There may be those who because Sen- 
ator LANGER was permitted to take the 
oath on January 3, 1941 believe that the 
Senator is now a Member of this legisla- 
tive body and, therefore, the case before 
us becomes a matter of expulsion rather 
than exclusion, thus requiring a two- 
thirds vote rather than a vote by a ma- 
jority. In answer to this position, it 
must be remembered that every act of 
moral turpitude, heretcfore discussed in 
detail, occurred prior to the time Senator 
LANGER was given the oath on the open- 
ing day of the Seventy-seventh Congress 
It will be remembered, and the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD so shows. that upon open- 
ing day Senator BARKLEY made a very 
clear-cut and distinct statement to the 
effect that while he had been importuned 
to ask the Senator from North Dakota 
to stand aside without taking the oath, 
he thought it was better practice to per- 
mit him to take the oath without preju- 
dice to the Senator-elect, and without 
prejudice to the United States Senate. 
No charges have been made, and no evi- 
dence has been offered of any disorderly 
behavior of Senator LANGER since he was 
admitted to the Senate and, therefore, 
the majority of your committee was of 
the opinion that this case does not fall 
under the constitutional provision 
quoted above, but is clearly one of exclu- 
sion, and exclusion only 

We have examined carefully the avail- 
able records of expulsion cases. As a re- 
sult, it is the opinion of the committee 
that, in the entire history of the United 
States, there has never been an exercise 
of the power to expel. necessitating a 
two-thirds vote, unless the misconduct 
involved impinged upon the honor and 
dignity of the Senate during the member- 
ship of the accused. 

The question is frequently asked, if 
Senator Lancer is not a Member of the 
United States Senate, why is he permit- 
ted to vote upon all of the important 
questions that have been before the Sen- 
ate during the time this shadow or 
cloud has been over him? And that is 
an intelligent and interesting question. 
But, insofar as this hearing is con- 
cerned, we take the position that the 
oath that was given in no way entitles 
him to complete and final membership 
in this body until the Senate, after due 
consideration of the charge now before 
it, votes that Senator Lancer is entitled 
to a seat. It simply becomes a matter 
of public policy to determine whether 
or not the Senator is denied the oath 
and awaiting the action of the Senate 
in determining the truth or the falsity 
of the charges, or whether or not he be 
given the oath and thereby permit the 


State to have its full share of represen- 


tation during the time the charges are 
being investigated. 

Mr. President, here is a typical ex- 
ample of what I have in mind. In my 
State we have a law which says that a 
man convicted of a felony loses his right 
of citizenship and cannot vote. But 
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until that man is convicted he is still 
a citizen and retains his right of fran- 
chise even though he may be under in- 
dictment for murder for a year and a 
half before he is tried. During that 
time he may control a county election 
by his one vote, in spite of the fact there 
is an indictment for murder hanging 
over his head. If he is convicted and 
sent to the penitentiary he loses his 
right of citizenship. That is analogous 
to the case here, in my humble opinion, 
insofar as his right to vote is concerned. 
The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer] has the right to vote. He has 
been acting as a Member of the United 
States Senate. But that fact does not 
necessitate a two-thirds vote to exclude 
him. 

Charges touching the election returns 
and qualifications of Senators-elect have 
been before the Senate in 46 cases. 
Twenty-nine times the Senate has ac- 
cepted the credentials of such Senators 
and investigated the charges afterward, 
and 16 times the Senate refused to seat 
the Senators-elect until the charges were 
investigated. This practice has definitely 
established the right of the Senate to 
exercise its discretionary power as to 
whether or not it will investigate before 
or after the oath is given to the Senator- 
elect. 

If the doctrine is established that the 
seat of a member who has taken the oath 
cannot be vacated except by two-thirds 
vote, the natural and probable result 
would be that whenever charges are 
brought against a Senator-elect before 
he is sworn in, the Senate must prevent 
him from taking the oath in order to pro- 
tect itself. Thus he would be deprived 
of his seat while an investigation was 
made, even though the charges were sub- 
sequently proved to be groundless. 

In the event the United States Senate 
should decide with the majority of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections on 
this case, had the oath been refused in 
the beginning North Dakota would have 
been without representation by one Sen- 
ator since January 3, 1941. 

If we should adopt that practice, it 
might well constitute an open invitation 
to defeated political factions to file 
charges upon every conceivable pretext. 
Thus the Senate might be confronted, at 
the beginning of a Congress when one- 
third of its Members presented them- 
selves to take the oath, with charges 
filed against all of them. The Senate 
under such circumstances would be 
obliged to prevent them from taking the 
oath, or place itself in the position of 
being unable to disqualify any of them 
except by a two-thirds vote. 

The position that the administration 
of the oath should be permitted as a 
matter of practice and within the discre- 
tion of the Senate was approved by the 
Supreme Court in the case of Barry v. 
Cunningham (279 U.S. 597, 614) in which 
the Court said: 

It is said, however, that the power con- 
ferred upon the Senate is to judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its 
Members and, since the Senate had refused 
to admit Vare to a seat in the Senate or per- 
mit him to take the oath of office, that he 
was not a Member. It is enough to say of 
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this, that upon the face of the returns he had 
been elected and had received a certificate 
from the Governor of the State to that effect. 
Upon these returns and with this certificate 
he presented himself to the Senate, claiming 
all the rights of membership. Thereby, the 
jurisdiction of the Senate to determine the 
rightfulness of the claim was invoked and 
its power to adjudicate such right imme- 
diately attached by virtute of section 5 of 
article I of the Constitution. Whether, pend- 
ing this adjudication, the credentials should 
be accepted, the oath administered, and the 
full right accorded to particpate in the busi- 
ness of the Senate, was a matter within the 
the discretion of the Senate. This has been 
the practical construction of the power by 
both Houses of Congress, and we perceive 
no reason why we should reach a different 
conclusion. 


I now direct the attention of the Sen- 
ate to one of the early cases of this kind 
wherein we find that the oath was ad- 
ministered and the Senator-elect was ex- 
cluded by a majority vote I refer to the 
Gallatin case (Webb & Pierce Senate 
Election Cases, 153). On December 2, 
1793, Albert Gallatin, of Pennsylvania, 
ODE the oath and took his seat as Sen- 
ator. 

On February 28, 1794. after an investi- 
gation had been made Mr. Gallatin was 
deprived of his seat in the Senate on the 
ground that he had not been a citizen of 
the United States for the number of years 
required by the Constitution. The vote 
was—yeas 14, nays 12. 

In the Gallatin case, the Senate ex- 
cluded a man who had already been 
seated. Acting under its authority to 
judge the qualifications of its Members, 
it excluded him by majority vote because 
of a disqualification specified in the Con- 
stitution. The Senate acts under the 
same authority to judge the qualifica- 
tions of its Members when it excludes a 
person because of disqualifications not so 
specified, and there can be no ground for 
saying that the exercise of the authority 
requires only a majority vote in the one 
case but requires a two-thirds vote in the 
other. 

The authority to judge elections of 
Members is exercised under the same pro- 
vision of the Constitution. It is well 
recognized that a Member who has been 
Seated in either House may be subse- 
quently deprived of his seat by a majority 
vote if it should be determined that he 
was not duly elected. Again there is no 
reason for saying that the power con- 
ferred by this clause of the Constitution 
may be exercised by a majority vote in 
some cases, but in other cases may be ex- 
ercised only by a two-thirds vote. 

I again refer to the Frank Smith case 
upon this very question I refer to what 
Senator Tom Walsh, of Montana, said. 
This is very important because it is the 
very question the Senator from Louisiana 
argued a while ago. In the Smith case 
the oath was never administered to Mr. 
Smith. However, it appears from the 
debates that the Senate was clearly of 
the opinion that Mr. Smith could have 
been excluded by a majority vote after 
he had taken the oath: that permitting 
the oath to be taken was a matter within 
the discretion of the Senate which did 


-not affect the exercise of the power to 


judge qualifications; and that in the par- 
ticular case then under consideration the 
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facts warranted the Senate in not per- 
mitting the oath to be taken before the 
matter was finally determined. 

The following excerpts from the de- 
bates in the Smith case seem pertinent 
on this point: 

Senator Walsh of Montana said, as 
found in the Recorp, volume 69, page 
1595: 

There is no reason for making any dis- 
tinction between the qualifications and the 
elections. The qualifications are coupled up 
with the elections and returns; they are all 
determined by a majority vote. 


The Senator from Georgia IMr. 
GEORGE] said in that case as found on 
pages 1590-1591 of volume 69: 


The Senate acts under the provision that 
each House shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own 
Members. The narrow argument is here 
made that one is not a Member until he has 
actually taken his seat, though he may have 
been elected for that purpose, and is ap- 
pearing here and demanding the right to 
take his seat. 

Why “judge of the election” if there can 
be no inquiry until the man has taken his 
seat? I grant that in the majority of cases 
it is contemplated that the Senator-elect will 
be admitted to the Senate, and I grant that 
in the vast majority of cases the Senator- 
elect should be admitted to a seat in the 
Senate. But the conclusion to which I 
come is that the naked power of the Senate 
cannot be questioned; that it is in every 
instance only a question of the rightful 
exercise of the power * * * 

Mr. President, the power may have been as 
well exercised after Mr. Smith had taken the 
oath of office; I grant that, because the 
question of exclusion or expulsion does not 
so much depend upon the time when the 
motion is made, but, in fact, upon the char- 
acter of the motion and the grounds upon 
which the motion proceeds. When a fact 
vital to the election and directly connected 
with and related to the election is the sub- 
ject of the inquiry, the proper motion, in 
my judgment, whenever made, is one to 
exclude. The motion to expel is against a 
sitting Member and on account of an act 
which has occurred or transpired after he 
has qualified as a Member of the body. 


The Senator from Nebraska Mr. NOR- 
RIS] said, on pages 122 and 123 of volume 
69: 


The question as to whether Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Vare should be seated pending the 
decision of the question as to whether they 
will be allowed to remain here permanently” 
is another point involved. It is true that in 
ordinary cases a Senator is sworn in upon 
the presentation of his certificate of elec- 
tion and, if his right to a seat here is then 
contested, he remains in the Senate as a 
Member until that question is finally de- 
termined by the Senate. That procedure 
is followed because, in the ordinary case, 
the only official evidence that the Senate 
has of the election or the qualifications of 
one claiming the right to be a Member of 
the Senate is the certificate of election. No 
other evidence of any official kind is ordi- 
narily in the possession of the Senate, and 
hence, when the Senate is called upon to 
act, either to permit or to refuse to permit, 
the applicant to take the oath of office, 
there is no evidence except the certificate 
of election. It, as everyone knows, is only 
prima facie evidence of the facts which it 
purports to state. 

In the case of Mr. Smith and Mr. Vare 
an entirely different proposition confronts 
the Senate. The Senate has appointed its 
committee and directed it to make an investi- 
gation, and in obedience to the commands 
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of the Senate, the committee has gone into 
Illinois and Pennsylvania and made an 
investigation. 


Senator Borah said, as appears on page 
157 of volume 69: 


Suppose we permit Mr. Smith to take the 
oath; suppose we permit him to speak in his 
own behalf; and suppose we permit the peo- 
ple of Illinois to have their full constitutional 
representation and to speak here upon the 
floor of the Senate. If we find the facts to 
support our conclusions, what have we .ost, 
except, perhaps, 2 or 3 hours of time? It is 
within our power, when the conclusion has 
been reached, or when the procedure is at a 
close, to exercise our judgment and exclude 
him; and, for myself, I shall feel infinitely 
better after I have voted, if I do vote, to un- 
seat Mr. Smith, if I know the people of linuis 
have no reason to complain of the Senate in 
its procedure. 


Senator Borah, in arguing for the right 
of Frank Smith to take the oath in order 
that he might be here and present his 
case to the Senate, said, “What difference 
does it make? If we think his case is not 
worthy we can then vote to exclude him“ 
In other words, he was saying that che 
fact that he might take the oath would 
not make any difference. He would still 
be subject to exclusion. 

Former Senator Hale said, as appears 
on page 1597 of volume 69: 


Mr. President, 1 regard the presence of a 
corrupt Senator tn this body as a rea) menace 
to the Republic. Had the Committee on Priy- 
Ueges and Elections, or for that matter, any 
other committee duly appointed to act by the 
Senate made the report that this committee 
has made, and had the facts contained in 
that report been uncontroverted I should 
have voted, after the Senator had been al- 
lowed to take his seat, to declare the Illinois 
seat vacant. 


Former Senator Reed, of Missouri, said, 
as-appears on page 1914 of volume 68: 


In the cases cited the applicant for a seat 
presented credentials, and upon the creden- 
tials asked to be sworn in. He contended 
that the credentials entitled him prima facie 
to his seat, and, as there was no contrary 
showing before the Senate, he was allowed to 
take the oath, and then th question as to 
his right to continue to sit was referred to 
an appropriate committee. That action in 
itself asserted the right and power of the 
Senate to overturn the prima facie case made 
by the certificate, and upon a proper show- 
ing to disregard the certificate and deny the 
right of occupancy to the applicant for a seat. 


Former Senator Cameron said, as ap- 
pears on page 2001 of volume 68: 


No one questions but that if he is seated, 
and the oath of office administered, the Sen- 
ate still has the undoubted right to adjudge 
any question as to his qualifications that is 
within its power to determine, and, if the 
applicant be found disqualified, to declare 
the office vacant. Then the State, if it de- 
sires the continuous representation to which 
it is entitled, may instantly name a suc- 
cessor. There is no denial to the State of 
its right to representation. 

The dignity of the Senate demands that 
if any Senator-designate is charged with any 
disqualifying conditions, he shall have his 
day in court. A hearing, to which he is be- 
yond question entitled, wiil take time. Un- 
less he is permitted to act for his State pend- 
ing that investigation and decision, then to 
that extent and for that period of time the 
State is denied its right of representation. 


Former Senator Bingham, of Connecti- 
cut, said, on page 2005, of volume 68: 
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Personally I do not believe that it requires 
a two-thirds vote to determine whether a 
Senator measures up to the qualifications 
required by the Constitution. I do not be- 
lieve that even after a Senator has taken his 
seat and taken the oath it requires a two- 
thirds vote to deciare that he is not 30 years 
of age, or that he has not been a citizen for 
9 years, or that he is not a resident of a 
State which has sent him, or that he is a 
Federal officeholder and therefore not eligible 
to sit in this body. And if I were one of 
those who believed that it was intended that 
the Senate could add any other qualifications 
that occurred to it, as many of my colleagues 
seem to think, I would feel equally sure that 
a majority vote could declare that a Senator 
did not have the qualifications to hold a seat 
in this body and that it dces not take a two- 
thirds vote so to decide. 


Mr. President, these precedents and 
arguments leave little doubt as to the 
effect of taking the oath. Whether a 
Senator-elect takes the oath and is al- 
lowed the rights of a duly qualified Sen- 
ator, or whether he is requested to stund 
aside without being administered the 
cath, in no way adds to or takes away 
from his disqualifications. He is either 
guilty or not guilty of the charges found 
in the petition. The mere taking of the 
oath in no way changes those charges. 
Your committee earnestly submits that 
the case before us is solely one of ex- 
clusion. 

However, three members of your com- 
mittee contended that this is a case of 
expulsion under section 5, clause 2, article 
I of the Constitution, which, for con- 
venience, is again quoted: 

Each House may determine the rules of 
its proceedings, punish its Members for dis- 
orderly behavior, and, with the concurrence 
of two-thirds, expe) a Member. 


A careful review of the precedents in 
the United States Senate discloses that 
the case of William Blount is the first 
case of expulsion to which the Senate 
of the United States applied its juris- 
diction under the above constitutional 
provision. Blount was a Senstor from 
Tennessee, elected in 1796. In July of 
the following year he was expelled from 
the Senate for a “high misdemeanor en- 
tirely inconsistent with his public trust 
and duty as a Senator.” 

Joseph Story, in his Conumentaries on 
the Constitution of the United States, 
second edition, page 580, states, among 
other things: 

The offense charged against Blount was an 
attempt to seduce an American agent among 
the Indians from his duty, and alienate the 
affections and confidence of th Indians from 
the public authorities of the United States, 
and a negotiation for services in behalf of the 
British Government among the Indians. It 
was not a statutable offense; nor was it 
committed in his official character; nor was 
it committed during the session of Congress; 
nor at the seat of government. Yet by an 
almost unanimous vote he was expelled from 
the Senate. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. With respect to the 
Blount case, let me say that that case is 
of great interest to the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MeKxLLan ], who is prob- 
ably the best informed man on the his- 
tory of Tennessee now living. He has 
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written a volume, which has not yet been 
published. He takes very violent excep- 
tion to what the Senate did in the Blount 
case. He said that Blount was expelled 
from the United States Senate for doing 
exactly what Andrew Jackson did about 
20 years later. Blount was expelled 
shortly after the establishment of the 
Government. 

Mr. LUCAS. He was expelled in 1796. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He was carrying on 
negotiations, or was charged with carry- 
ing on negotiations, for the acquisition of 
Florida. Andrew Jackson went down 
there and annexed it by the sword about 
20 years afterward, with the acclaim and 
applause of most of the people of the 
United States. 

I submit that observation merely be- 
cause I know that if the Senator from 
Tennessee were present he would inter- 
rupt the Senator. I am a close friend of 
the Senator from Tennessee, and I am 
performing that little service for him. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am very glad the Sen- 
ator has called attention to that inter- 
esting fact. The only point the Senator 
from Illinois was making was that the 
offense was committed while Blount was 
a Senator. Iam not the historian to say 
whether or not an offense was commit- 
ted; but the record shows that while 
Blount was a Senator he was charged 
with disloyalty. The point Iam making 
is that a two-thirds vote was required to 
remove him from the Senate, which was 
done. 

The next case of expulsion arose in 
1808. John Smith was elected as a Sen- 
ator from Ohio in 1803. He was charged 
with participation in the supposed trea- 
sonable conspiracy of Aaron Burr. The 
conspiracy took place while Smith was 
a Member of the Senate. Story in his 
Commentaries, in discussing this case, 
Says that the motion to expel Smith was 
lost by a want of the constitutional ma- 
jority, by two-thirds of the Members of 
the Senate. The precise ground of the 
failure of the motion does not appear, 
but it may be gathered from the argu- 
ments of his counsel that it did not turn 
upon any doubt that this power extended 
to cases of misdemeanor not done in the 
presence or view of the body; but most 
probably it was decided upon some doubt 
as to the facts. The Committee on 
Privileges and Elections in reporting on 
the John Smith conspiracy case said, 
among other things, the following: 

The power of expelling a Member for mis- 
conduct results on the principles of common 
sense from the interest of the Nation that 
the high trust of legislation should be in- 
vested in pure hands. When the trust is elec- 
tive it is not to be presumed that the con- 
stituent body will commit the deposit to the 
keeping of worthless characters. But when a 
man whom his fellow citizens have honored 
with their confidence on the pledge of his 
spotless reputatio has degraded himself by 
the commission of infamous crimes which be- 
come suddenly and unexpectedly revealed to 
the world, defective indeed would be that 
institution which should be impotent to dis- 
card from its bosom the contagion of such 
a member, which should have no remedy of 
amputation to apply until the poison had 
reached the heart. 


In the discussion of the question of ex- 
clusion, I read at some length the report 
and the law in regard to the exclusion of 
Brigham H. Roberts. Reference is again 


made to that case in connection with ex- 
pulsion. On pages 523 and 524 of Hinds’ 
Precedents of the House of Representa- 
tives, the following language appears: 


It thus appears that the language of the 
provision for expulsion, in the view of the 
ablest commentators, furnishes clear and co- 
gent reasons for its construction and that 
neither House ought to expel for any cause 
unrelated to the trust or duty of a Member. 
This has been the uniform practice of both 
Houses of Congress. 


Probably the most interesting case in 
recent times wherein the question of ex- 
pulsion by the vote of two-thirds of the 
Members of this body arose was in the 
case of Reed Smoot. On March 5, 1903, 
Senator-elect Reed Smoot of Utah pre- 
sented himself to the Senate, and the 
oath was administered to him without 
question. On January 27, 1904, the Sen- 
ate agreed to the resolution directing ‘the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections to 
investigate the right and title of Reed 
Smoot to a seat in the Senate: Such an 
investigation was conducted, and con- 
tinued for some time. The investigation 
showed he was a member and the holder 


of a high office in the Mormon Church. 


No claim was made that he himself was a 
polygamist, and it appeared his private 
life was of an exemplary character. The 
majority of the committee were ot the 
opinion that Mr. Smoot should be de- 
prived of his seat in the Senate because 
of his connection with the Mormon 
Church, which they believed adhered to 
and encouraged objectionable doctrines 
with respect to polygamy and with respect 
to the relationship of the church and the 
state. Consequently, they recommended 
the adoption of the following: 

Resolved, That Reed Smoot is not entitled 
to a seat as a Senator of the United States 
from the State of Utah. 


In the course of the debate in the Sen- 
ate, Senator Knox stated his views as 
follows: 


If I were asked to state concisely the true 
theory of the Constitution upon this im- 
portant point, I would unhesitatingly say: 

First. That the Constitution undertakes to 
prescribe no moral or mental qualification, 
and in respect to such qualifications as it 
does prescribe, the Senate by a majority vote 
shall judge of their existence in each case, 
whether. the question is raised. before or 
after the Senator has taken his seat. 

Second. That as to all matters affecting a 
man’s moral or mental fitness the States are 
to be the judges in the first instance, sub- 
ject, however, to the power of the Senate to 
reverse their judgment by a two-thirds vote 
of expulsion— 


Here is the point— 
when an offense or an offensive status ex- 
tends into the period of senatorial service, 
and such a question can only be made after 
the Senator has taken his seat. 


It will be noted that Senator Knox 
took the position that a Senator-elect 
could not, for moral unfitness, be ex- 
cluded by a majority vote even if it 
should be done prior to taking the oath. 
In this he differs from the majority of 
the committee in the Roberts case, dif- 
fers from the precedents above discussed, 
and differs from the prevailing views ex- 
pressed at length in the Smith case. 
However, he was logically obliged to 
adopt that position if he were to main- 
tain the proposition that a majority vote 
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was not sufficient after the oath had been 
taken. 

For the Senate can judge the qualifi- 
cations of its Members after they have 
taken the oath as well as before. Sena- 
tor Knox knew that the charge against 
Reed Smoot was a continuous one; that 
is to say, Smoot was just as guilty of 
believing in the so-called objectionable 
doctrine of polygamy after he became a 
Member of the Senate as before. He had 
offended the constitutional clause with 
respect to misbehavior. Therefore, Knox 
and others argued it was necessary for 
him to be expelled rather than excluded. 

On February 20, 1907, the question re- 
occurred on the resolution, declaring Mr. 
Smoot was not entitled to a seat in the 
Senate. Senator Hopkins moved to in- 
sert, after “Resolved,” the words “two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur- 
ring therein.” This amendment was 
agreed to—yeas 49, nays 22. 

Thereupon, Senator Carmack proposed 
a substitute, as follows: 

Resolved, That Reed Smoot, a Senator 
from Utah, be expelled from the Senate of 
the United States. 


This substitute was disagreed to—yeas 
27, nays 43. p 

Then the committee resolution, with 
the Hopkins: amendment, was disagreed 
to—yeas 28, nays 42. : 

This is the point I desire to make in 
connection with the Reed Smoot case. 
In the Reed Smoot case there was both 
the question of exclusion and the ques- 
tion of expulsion; and I undertake to 
say that there is no constitutional basis 
on which the practice followed by the 
Senate in this case can be logically sup- 
ported. There were only two provisions 
of the Constitution under which the Sen- 
ate could act—the one giving it the power 
to judge qualifications cf its Members, 
and the other giving it power to expel a 
Member. The Senate was not purport- 
ing to vote on the expulsion of a Member, 
because it had just voted down Senator 
Carmack’s proposal that the final vote 
be taken on a resolution in the form 
which provided for expulsion.. Thus, the 
only power left under which the Senate 
could act was its power to judge quali- 
fications. There is no warrant in the 
Constitution or elsewhere for requiring 
a two-thirds vote when that power is 
exercised, 
~ In other words, when they defeated 
the Carmack resolution, in my humble 
opinion that was all that was necessary. 
That was an expulsion resolution, and 
that should have been sufficient and final. 
But they proceeded to vote on the first 
proposition, that being an amendment 
to the exclusion clause of the resolution. 
This was the first time that such pro- 
cedure had been followed in the history 
of the Senate. 

In the course of the arguments made 
before your committee by respective 
counsel representing the petitioners and 
the respondent, Attorney Thomas Hard- 
wick, former United States Senator, and 
counsel for the respondent, stated: 

You cannot expel a Senator for something 
he did before he became a Senator. That, I 


think, is elementary, and there is no exception 
from it. 


And, Mr. President, to this proposition 
the Senator from Illinois agrees to the 
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end that none of the acts involved in 
this case have been committed by the 
Senator-elect while he has been a puta- 
tive Member of this body, and your com- 
mittee, upon a full deliberation, decided 
that this is not a case to which article I, 
section 5, clause 2, of the Constitution 


applies. 
Mr. President, that concludes my 
presentation of the case. The Senator 


from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] gives mani- 
festations of applause; but I know he 
47 not feel nearly so happy about it as 

I have taken a long, long time in the 
presentation of the facts and the law, 
and the great number of hours required 
have been tiring and boring to a number 
of Senators. It is rather difficult to read 
a legal argument or factual data and 
keep the attention of many Senators. 
A Senator must have great persuasive 
powers, like the great Senator from Geor- 
gia or the very able Senator from Mis- 
souri, and other Senators, in order to 
get the attention he deserves. However, 
I have done the best I could with the 
facts before me. 

In conclusion, I want to reiterate what 
I said in the beginning: I have absolutely 
no personal interest or personal malice 
whatsoever in the case. I have no feel- 
ing whatever against the unfortunate 
respondent in this matter, WILLIAM 
Lancer. When I came to the Senate I 
took an oath to uphold and defend the 
Constitution of the United States, just as 
I did when I entered the Army during 
the last war, and just as I did when I 
occupied public offices in my State of 
Illinois. Throughout this case I have 
attempted to observe that oath. 

Mr. President, to any reasonable, fair, 
and prudent mind reading the testimony 
in this case from beginning to end, 
basing judgment solely upon the facts 
in the case, and not upon high constitu- 
tional grounds, as the senior Senator 
from Louisiana has been doing, basing it 
solely upon the charge of moral turpi- 
tude, I think there can be no question 
that Senator Langer has been proved 
guilty beyond all reasonable doubt, just 
as the committee report states. 

Mr. President, a great deal of com- 
plaint and a great deal of petty sniping 
was indulged in during the early part of 
the debate in connection with some of 
the charges which were brought—most 
of them being voluntary charges which 
fell from the lips of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] himself 
when he was before the committee. A 
modicum of fun was made of the fact 
that we brought in the charge that he 
himself said he had been arrested for 
stealing a drugstore, for inciting a riot 
in connection with some prohibition 
raids in Minot, N. Dak. Some Senators 
did not like it because we brought in 
Senator LancEr’s own voluntary state- 
ment that he was arrested for seizing a 
telephone company in connection with 
that incident. 

Some Senators cbjected to the fact that 
we dared talk about Senator LANGER’S ac- 
tivities when he was a lawyer years ago, 
such as going into a jail and taking out an 
individual who was charged with murder, 
and taking him across the State line into 
another State, Some thought we were 
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wrong in reproducing his own statement 
about breaking into the sheriff’s door and 
his desk. I call attention again to the 
case in South Dakota in which a man was 
charged with bootlegging; was under a 
$2,500 bond, and through the manipula- 
tions of a lawyer, the sheriff, was taken 
across the State line into Minnesota and 
escaped. When the conduct of the law- 
yer in that case was considered by the 
courts in South Dakota, they charged it 
to be an unparaileled exhibition of po- 
litical debauchery; and in no uncertain 
terms they scored the lawyer for action 
of that kind and finally suspended him 
from practice. 

To my way of thinking the Oster case 
is far more serious than the South Da- 
kota case. If we refer to the record of 
the last moments of his term as Gov- 
ernor, we can trace the pattern of a 
man who cared nothing about law and 
order. That pattern as a whole shows 
that when there was any obstacle in 
the Senator’s way, he was ready to re- 
move it with strong-arm methods, with 
Hitler tactics, if you please. There he 
stood, in the last hours of his last day 
as Governor of the State, and declared 
martial law, and suspended civil process, 
with the sole purpose of preventing 
service of the Supreme Court's ouster 
upon himself as Governor. He admit- 
ted in the testimony that his only pur- 
pose in issuing the declaration of inde- 
pendence, which was practically a dec- 
laration of secession from the Union, 
was to get himself ready to become Gov- 
ernor 2 years and a half thereafter. 

Of course, the people knew about that 
charge, and they elected him Governor 
and elected him Senator, but that does 
not in any way alter the fact that he 
used despotic, tyrannical, strong-arm 
methods in the last few moments of his 
days as Governor back in 1934. It is 
contrary to the free way of life. 

In addition, we have the giving of the 
check of $275, in the case wherein Gale 
Wyman, the son of Judge A. Lee Wyman, 
was employed for some reason or other, 
In the first place, it is most despicable 
to bring that type of boy and use him 
regardless of the purpose, in a case over 
which his father is the presiding judge. 
The manly, decent, and square thing to 
have done in that case would be to go to 
the father and tell him what Mulloy and 
Leedom were attempting to do to his son 
under those circumstances. But instead 
of that Governor LANGER gave him a 
check for $275, and said, “I would have 
given him a check for $1,000 more to get 
him out of town” because I was being 
tried by his father—while the evidence 
shows the trial was over when the pay- 
ment was made. Yet he says there was 
no impropriety in that, because he was 
5 trial, and was trying to protect him- 


Following that came the Mexican land 
finance transaction. Any one can read 
the testimony and draw whatever infer- 
ences he desires. There was Tom Sul- 
livan, who paid Lancer $25,000 for worth- 
less stock. Tom Sullivan does not do 
that sort of thing just because he is a 
great philanthropist. I knew Tommy 
Sullivan in the city of Chicago. He is 
a good, shrewd lawyer, and has traveled 
all over the country. He was the de- 
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fender of the philosophy of the Non- 
partisan League, running on their ticket 
in the early years, speaking for them. 
He defended labor organizations of all 
kinds. Yet in 1937 and 1938 he went over 
to the utility companies, he went over to 
the power companies, he went over to 
the railroad companies in North Dakota, 
to make his big money. 

I am informed, Mr. President, that this 
man Doherty, who is chief of counsel of 
the Great Northern Railroad, receives 
$25,000 a year as counsel—and that can 
be checked through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; yet here is Tommy 
Sullivan getting $20,000 a year for 2 
years, in 1937 and 1938, when the re- 
spondent was governor. He never ap- 
peared in the courts as attorney of record 
at any time. In addition to his railroad 
connection, he was also attorney for 
Power companies, some in North Dakota. 
I submit that no lawyer of Sullivan’s 
ability would pay out the sum of $25,000 
for stock without getting something in 
the way of evidence that the stock was 

Read the testimony of Lemke, who was 
the president of the company, and it will 
show that Senator Lancer does not own 
$55,000 worth of stock, and Senator 
Lancer’s testimony does not show that he 
owned $55,000 worth of stock. I think 
it is $35,000, and he has an interest in his 
father’s estate, and in that of his brother 
and of some of his friends, amounting to 
$55,000. 

Now let us turn to the stock transac- 
tion. If there was not moral turpitude, 
if there was not chicanery, if there was 
not fraud, if there was not something of 
that kind involved in that case, then I 
just do not understand evidence. Every 
Senator has a right to draw his own con- 
clusions and inferences in matters of this 
kind. Just as was said in the case of 
Fall and Doheny, it is not possible to pre- 
sent proof, link after link, in those cases. 
One has to draw some conclusions from 
the testimony. 

The last case, that involving the bond 
deal, smells to high heaven. Anyone who 
will sit down and read the testimony from 
beginning to end in the bond case cannot 
reach any conclusion other than that 
there is moral turpitude involved in 
charge after charge. The testimony of 
the erratic Mr. Brunk, of Iowa, challenges 
the credulity of reasonable men. He 
paid money right and left in order to get 
people out of the way. He paid Senator 
Lancer $56,000 for land he never saw, and 
admitted to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Mourpock], on cross examination, that 
that was not a rational deal, and that no 
one would think it was a rational deal. 
He said that his good Scotch wife could 
not understand it, and that he did not 
expect us to understand it, but he was 
just that kind of a fellow. Yet it is said 
no moral turpitude is shown. 

It is said, as the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SmrtTH] stated yesterday, 
that we are trying to humiliate this man 
and his family. God forbid! I am the 
last individual who would attempt to 
place a stain of any kind upon a man and 
his family. But I still go back to the 
point that, under the Constitution, I have 
a duty to perform as a Member of the 
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United States Senate. I am still de- 
tending the integrity and the honor and 
the dignity of the United States Senate 
in this case, and that is all I have at- 
tempted to do throughout. 

With this, Mr. President, I now yield 
the floor. 


WORK AND WAR PRODUCTION 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask that the few remarks I 
shall make may be placed in the RECORD 
immediately following the remarks to- 
day made by the Senator from Illinois. 

I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate, and I hope the country, to a de- 
velopment which is now taking place 
throughout America. During the past 
few days at least 75 percent of my in- 
coming mail is directed to one point, and 
that point is criticism—criticism of the 
Government, of the President, of the 
Congress, of the bureaus of Government, 
and of the several labor organizations. 
Already today I have received over 1,000 
letters and telegrams—1 telegram was 
signed by 456 persons. I desire to place 
in the Recorp samples of the letters and 
messages which will speak for themselves. 
I ask permission to incorporate in the 
ReEcorp as part of my remarks a letter 
addressed to me by the county judge of 
Garfield County, Okla. The letter is 
self-explanatory. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF COUNTY JUDGE 
OF GARFIELD COUNTY, 
Enid, Okla., March 11, 1942. 
Hon. ELMER THOMAS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator THomas: I was approached 
yesterday to sign a petition addressed to 
Members of Congress in regard to the failure 
of Congress to pass legislation eliminating 
strikes and requiring full-time production. 
_ The wording of the petition was too vitriolic 
for me to feel free to sign, but as I do have 
a strong opinion in regard to this matter, I 
thought it best to take the matter up indi- 
vidually. i 

According to the information- which I 
gather from the newspapers and from the 
radio, strikes are continuing in war indus- 
tries and, in fact, increased during February, 
in spite of the strong appeal by Government 
leaders for uninterrupted production. One 
editorial I read stated that the man-hcurs 
lost through strikes in February were sufi- 
cient to produce 2,000 dive bombers, or 200 
four-motor heavy bombers. . Think what an 
armada such as that could mean in the South 
Pacific or in Russia. According to Donald 
Nelson’s radio speech last week, we are fail- 
ing in another sphere to get full production. 
He stated that 20 percent of the war in- 
dustries still observe a five- or five-and-a- 
half-day week; that in spite of some war in- 
dustries having three shifts, that the second 
shift only uses 40 percent of plant capacity, 
and the third shift, 20 percent of plant 
capacity; that the tooling industries could 
increase their production 45 percent, and that 
airplane engine and propeller industries cou'd 
increase their production 25 percent, if 
operated at full capacity. 

In view of the foregoing facts, it seems to 
me that we are failing our military forces. 
They are giving their all, and we are giving 
our 50 percent. I realize there are many 
aspects of the situation to be considered, but 
certainly the time for governmental action 
has come. Requests addressed to capital 
and labor have not resulted in an all-out 
effort, and anything less than an all-out ef- 
fort should not be tolerated. I think the 
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rank and file of industry and labor are 
anxious to produce at full capacity. Let's 
give them legislation that will enable them 
to do so. 
Very truly yours, 
PauL Epwarps, County Judge. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp following the letter the text 
of a telegram received by me from Ponca 
City, Okla. I shall not ask that the names 
of those who sent the telegram be printed, 
because 456 names are signed to this tel- 
egram. I ask that the telegram be 
printed in the Record without the names. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ponca Crry, OKLA., March 12, 1942. 
Hon. Senator ELMER THOMAS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

What are you doing about eliminating 
strikes and extending the 40-hour week? Are 
you waiting for industrial management and 
labor to do the leading you were elected to 
perform? Are you unwilling to fight against 
your political consorts in order to save our 
Nation from slavery? If so, please come home 
and admit your failure as our Senator. We 
want your answer to these questions to be 
manifested in your work on the floor of the 
Senate immediately. (Signed by 456 Okla- 
homans.) 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I also ask that a telegram sent to 
me by an American Legion post at Po- 
teau, Okla., be printed in the Recorp, to- 
gether with the signature, 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POTEAU, OKLA., March 12, 1942. 
Senator ELMER THOMAS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dan Sm: Like every loyal American citizen, 
we want our defense plants operating full 
time and war production be not hindered by 
a favored few, whoever they might be. We 
want our boys in the armed forces of our 
country to feel and know that not only our 
President but the Congress is fully aware of 
the danger we are in and that you are doing 
everything in your power to hasten the day 
that victory will be ours. We want you to 
know that we are back of you to a man on 
everything that is right, and urge you as our 
leader in this crisis to constantly fight for 
the preservation of our Republic. 

Yours sincerely, 
. Guy Fincer, 
Commander, Obra Fair 
Post 132, American Legion. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I also ask to have printed a 
telegram sent to me by Farmers’ Union, 
No. 43, Rush Springs, Okla, r 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp,; 
as follows: 

MARLOW, OKLA.; March 12, 1942. 
Senator ELMER THOMAs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
At a meeting last night the farmers of 


Union No. 43 demanded that action be taken 


at once on the 40-hour-week law and also on 
strikes. In reality; what they want is to do 
away with 40-hour-week law and stop the 
strikes for the duration, as neither one will 
win the war. We crave action. - 
O. L. QUICKLE, 
President, Farmers Union No. 43, 
Rush Springs, Okla. 
A. L. COLEMAN, Secretary. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, the letter and telegrams are 
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submitted as samples of my communi- 
cations today. 

Mr. President, because these telegrams 
and letters which I am receiving with 
signatures running into the multiplied 
thousands are all addressed to one point, 
that of criticism, and because I do not 
have the facts upon which to base an- 
swers and replies, I am sending identical 
letters to the Navy Department; the War 
Department; the Department of Labor; 
to Mr. William Knudsen, Director of Pro- 
duction of the War Department; to Don- 
ald Nelson, Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board; and to Admiral Land, of 
the Maritime Commission, asking for in- 
formation and statements relative to the 
criticisms and charges leveled at the re- 
spective Departments. I am sending the 
same letter to Mr. William Green, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of La- 
bor; Mr. Philip Murray, president of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
Mr, J. G. Luhrsen, executive secretary, 
Brotherhood of Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association; and to Mr. Martin 
Miller, national legislative representative, 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. The 
letters are all identical, except for the 
addresses. I ask unanimous consent to 
have a copy of the letter printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. : 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Manch 13, 1942. 
Hon. Henry L. STIMSON, 
The Secretary of War, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SEcRETARY: Due to statements 
made in the press, over the radio, and in ad- 
dresses, the public has the impression that 


our war production. program is not progress- 
ing as it should. : 

Obviously, the public has been. led to be- 
lieve that our program is being ‘held back 
(a) by the operation of the 40-hour-week 
law; (b) exorbitantly high prices being paid 
for labor; and (c) the prevalence of and the 


- increasing of strikes in defense industries. 


In order that you may know of the nature 
of the charges coming to us, we are submit- 
ting herewith a number of criticisms and 
questions contained in news stories, editorials, 
telegrams, and letters. 

On Monday next, March 16, at 10:30 a. m., 
hearings will begin on the War Department 
civil functions appropriations bill for 1943 
and in connection with these hearings we 
desire to have information for the record 
either justifying the charges being made or 
a refutation of such charges. In any event, 
we want the facts. 

In addition to submitting a prepared state- 
ment, we should like for you to appéar at a 
convenient time to answer such questions 
as may be propounded by the members of 
the committee.. If bottlenecks exist we want 
to know where they are and the reason or 
reasons therefor so that we may take steps, 
if necessary, to correct or assist in correcting 
such defects. 

Early in the coming week our secretary will 
contact you advising you when you or a rep- 
resentative of your Department may appear 
to give us the information desired. 

I consider the charges in the nature of 
criticisms, if not condemnation, of the Con- 
gress and the administration and I think the 
best interest of the public demands that such 
charges, which seem to be Nation-wide, be 
answered. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ELMER THomas, 
Chairman, Subcommittee 
on War Department. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Follow- 
ing the letter, I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement showing the na- 
ture of the criticisms and the charges 
which are being made against the Gov- 
ernment, the Congress, and the labor or- 
ganizations. I think many of the charges 
are unfounded, but I do not have suffi- 
cient reliable facts upon which to base 
definite answers. In order that we may 
have the facts for the benefit of those 
who may need them, I ask permission to 
have the statement printed as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CRITICISMS AND QUESTIONS TO BE CONSIDERED BY 
‘SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE HANDLING WAR DE- 
PARTMENT APPROPRIATION ITEMS 


1. The Congress and the administration are 
condemned— 

(a) For not repealing the 40-hour-week 
provision of law. 

(b) For not enacting legislation outlawing 
strikes. 

2. Charges are made that 

(a) Strikes are increasing. 

(b) That in February strikes increased 76 
percent over January. 

(e) On March 10 an editorial in a western 
newepeper made the charge that “last week 
the number of strikes in defense plants was 
greater than in any week since December 7.” 

(d) That German factories are working 70 
to 80 hours per week, and that “in Japan they 
know no Sundays or holidays, and 12 hcurs 
a day is commonly worked.” 

(e) That in January, 43 plants engaged in 
essential war industries were closed by strikes, 
and that in February 76 such plants were 
closed by strikes. 

3. It is charged— 

(a) that machines and tools are idle in 
defense plants 8 to 16 hours of each day; 

(b) that “shortage of ships is responsible 
for the lack of transportation facilities to 
carry fighter planes to the front”; 

(c) that there are now 17,000 shipbuilders 
idle in the California area; 

(d) that John Green, president of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations National 
Union of Ship Building Workers, advises the 
industry is operating at only 30 to 50 percent 
of efficiency. 

4. The following questions are asked re- 
peatedly: 

(a) Why are we not able to increase pro- 
duction of necessary military supplies more 
rapidly? 

(b) Why are men not drafted for work in 
defense industry? 

(c) Why does the Government permit to 
exist a policy of requiring men who desire 
to secure work in defense-plant construction 
and in defense-manufacturing industries to 
pay a certain sum to any person or organiza- 
tion in order to secure a job? 

(d) Why not place all defense plants on a 
24-hour-production basis? 

(e) Under war conditions and when bogs 
are drafted and paid $21 per month, why is it 
necessary to pay wages at the rate of time 
and a half and double time for work in de- 
fense-plant construction and cperation? 

(t) Why should not defense plants operate 
24 hcurs per day and on Sundays and holi- 
days? 

(g) What specific thing or things should cr 
can be done to provide the 25-percent in- 
crease in the defense output as demanded 
by Donald Nelson in his recent Nation-wide 
radio address? 


PHYSICAL FITNESS PROGRAM OF OFFICE 
OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have just 

received from Mr. Jack Kelley, who is the 

physical fitness director of the Office of 
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Civilian Defense, a list of activities, 
numbering 51, for which national coordi- 
nators have been appointed. Mr. Kelley 
told me that these activities numbered 61. 


The rest will be inserted in the RECORD, 


later. I shall read only the list of the 
activities, and shall ask that the names 
of the coordinators be printed in the 
Record as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. Kelley has appointed national co- 
ordinators, as part of the national de- 
fense program, for archery, badminton, 
bag punching, baseball, basketball, bi- 
cycling, billiards, bobsled, bowling, box- 
ing, camping, canoeing, code ball, fenc- 
ing, field hockey, golf, handball, hiking, 
horseshoe pitching, ice hockey, ice skat- 
ing, lacrosse, motorboating, outing clubs, 
paddle tennis, playgrounds, riding, rifle 
shooting, roller skating, sand-lot sports, 
skiing, Negro in sports, soccer, soft ball, 
speed ball, squash racquets, swimming, 
table tennis, tennis, track and field, trap- 
shooting, tug of war, volley ball, walking, 
weight lifting, wrestling, and yachting. 

I ask that the list be printed in the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks, together 
with a statement which I have prepared 
on the subject. 

There being no objection, the list and 
statement were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 


NATIONAL COORDINATORS FOR OFFICE OF CIVILIAN 
DEFENSE 

Archery: H. A. McCune, Ben Pearson, Pine 
Bluff, Ark; Mrs, Myrtle Miller, 450 West Twen- 
ty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Badminton: R. Ward Starrett, president. 
National Badminton Association, 8 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III.: M'ss Elizabeth 
Gilreath, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Bag punching: Albert A. Nino, 7052 Aber- 
deen Road, Upper Darby, Pa. 

Baseball: C. O. Brown, president, American 
Baseball Congress, Inc., 3622 Zumstein Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio; Raymond Dumont, 
president, National Semiprofessional Baseball 
Congress, Post Office Box 2202, Wichita, Kans.; 
Homer Chilleaux, American Legion, Ind'arap- 
olis, Ind.: Harry Wolfer, director of intra- 
mural athletics, Leland Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. 

Basketball: Miss Josephine Fiske, Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Md.; Willard N. Greim, 
N. A. A. U., 414 Fourteenth Street, Denver, 
Colo.; Mrs. Irvin Van Blarcom, N. A. A. U., 
848 Amidon Avenue, Wichita, Kans. 

Bicycling: Dr. Graydon McK. Powell, League 
of American Wheelman, Inc., 59 East Madison 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

Billiards: Charles C. Peterson, 629 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Bobsied: Matt Monahan, 23 Greenwood 
Street, Lake Placid, N. Y. ; 

Bowling: John M. Willem, 8 South Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, III.: Mrs. William 
Zang, Y. W. C. A., New Haven, Conn.: Robert 
W. Mann, 606 South Spring Avenue, La 
Grange, III. 

Boxing: Jemes Jay Braddock, 7 Central 
Park West, New York, N. X.; Jack Dempsey, 
1619 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Spike Webb, 
U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.; Lou 
Bloom, 6545 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Camping: Robert Lechner, 927 Carteret 
Avenue, Trenton, N. J.; Miss Barbara Ellen 
Joy, Hazelhurst, Wis. 

Canoeing: Theodore G. Alteneder, 
Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Fred 
Grant, 1510 Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Miss e Camp, University of Iowa, 
Towa City, Iowa. 

Codeball: William E. Code, M. D., 2306 
North Clark Street, Chicago, III. 
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Facilities, equipment, supplies: Dr. Fred- 
erick W. Luehring, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fencing: William J. Herrmann, 16 South 
Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Fred- 
erica Bernhard, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Field hockey: Henry Greer, Rye, N. V.; Miss 
Cynthia Wesson, Jericho Manor, Jenkintown, 
Pa. 

Golf: Glenn H. Morris, National Golf Foun- 
dation, 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
III.; Frank M. Hardt, U. S. Golf Association, 
135 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Joseph C. Dey, Jr., U. S. Golf Asscclatlon, 78 
Least Fifty-seventh Street, New York, N. X.; 
Jimmy D' Angelo, Professional Golfers’ Asso- 
ciation, Baederwood Golf Country Club, Jenk- 
intown, Pa.; William F. Gordon, Pennsylvania 
Public Golfers’ Association, Marble Hall Galt 
Course. Corshohecken, Pa.; George W. Blos- 
som, Jr., U. S. Golf Association, 73 East Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York, N. Y.; Fred J. Cor- 
coran, Professional Golfers“ Association, 150 
Nassau Street, New York, N. Y.; Robert T. 
Jones, Jr., 1425 Citizens and Southern Na- 
tional Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga.; Ed Dud- 
ley, 20 Overbrook Parkway, Overbrook-in-the- 
Hills, Philadelphia, Pa.; Craig Wood, Profes- 
sional Golfers’ Association, 14 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, III.; Joseph S. Shaw, 
Philadelphia Country Club, Bala, Pa.: Leonore 
Alway, State Normal and Training School, 
Cortland, N. Y 

Handball: Arthur M. Wehrmann, N. A. A. U., 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Hiking: Bernarr Macfadden, 535 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

Horseshoe pitching: Harry T. Woodfield, 
734 Nineteenth Street NE., Washington, D. C.; 
George D. Chumard, N. A. A. U., 644 Main 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ice hockey: Edward W. Stanley, N. A. A. U., 
Clinton, N. Y. 

Ice skating: Irving Jaffee, 7272 One Hun- 
dred and Twelfth Street, Forest Hills, N. T.; 
Miss Mi'dred Howard, Mount Holyoke College, 
Scuth Hedley, Mass. 

Industrial activities: Frank Callahan, N. A. 
A. U., 25 Hawk Street, Schenectady, N. V. 

Lacrosse: Louise Burbeck, Miss Beard's 
School, Orange, N. J. : 

Motorboating: Charles F. Chapman, 572 
Madsen Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Victor 
Oristano, New Tork Journal-American, 210 
Scuth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Noncompetitive outdoor activities: Edward 
N. Decker, 220 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. V. 

Outing clubs: Miss Harriette Aull, Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. 

Paddle tennis: Frank Peer Beal, United 
States Paddle Tennis Association, 312 East 
Thirtieth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Pleygrcunds: Nash Higgins, N. A. A. U., 
315 Morgan Street, Tampa, Fla. 

Riding: Miss Phyllis Van Vlett, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Rifle shooting: C. B. Lister, National Rifle 
Association of America, 1600 Rhode IS: and 
Avenue, Washington, D. C.; Miss Helen Tayior, 
George Washington University, Washington, 
D. C 


Roller skating: Jim Morton, New York 
Journal American, 210 South Street, New 
York, N. L.; Mrs. J. M. Beatty, 308 Thornhill 
Road, Baltimore, Md. 

Sandlot sports: J. J. Tomlin, Sandlot Sports 
Association, 1016 Packard Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Skiing: Roger Langley, Barre, Mass.: Rob- 
ert Booth, Manchester, N. H.; Miss Mar- 
garet M. Phillips, 7 Mount Hope Terrace, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Negro in sports: Edwin B. Henderson, Dun- 
bar High School, First Street between N and 
O Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

Soccer: Mies Blanche Higgins, Roosevelt 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Soft ball: M. J. Pauley, executive secretary, 
Amateur Scftball Association, 2876 East Sev- 
enty-first Street, Chicago, III.; Wilbur E. 
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Landis, Jr, Amateur Softball Association, 
Briggs Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Miss Bernice Cooper, Women’s Gymnasium, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Speedball: Miss Helen Yeakel, University of 
Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Squash racquets: Darwin P. Kingsley, Jr., 
president, United States Squash Racquets As- 
sociation, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Swimming: Sam Ingram, Colgate Univer- 
sity, Hamilton, N. V.; Mrs. Hermia Lechner, 
927 Carteret Avenue, Trenton, N. J.; Laurence 
J. Johnson, N. A. A. U., 200 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass.; Elsie L. Viets, N. A. A. U., 470 
West Twenty-fourth Street, New York, N. V.; 
Virginia Horne, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Table tennis: Miss Marjorie Hillas, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. V. 

Tennis: Holcombe Ward, president, United 
States Lawn Tennis Association, 120 Broad- 
way, New York, N. X.; Miss Helen Driver, 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Track and field: Lloyd W. Olds, N. A. A. U., 
Michigan Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich.; 
Hon, Eugene C. Bonniwell, 101 Carpenter 
Lane, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Catherine D. 
Meyer, N. A. A. U., 12 Menzel Avenue, Maple- 
wood, N. J.; Miss Alice Schriver, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Trapshocting: C. H. Newcomb, Rogers, 
Brown, Lavino Co., 1528 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Tug-of-war: Col. Charles J. Deiges, N. A. 
A. U., 17 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

Volley ball: Dr. George J. Fisher, president, 
United States Volley Ball Association, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. L.; James A. Lee, 
N. A. A. U., Cleveland Athletic Club, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Miss Josephine Burke, Hunter 
College, 695 Park Avenue, New York, N. . 

Walking: Bernarr Macfadden, 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Sebastian Linehan, 
N. A. A. U., Cincinnati Gym, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Weight lifting: Robert Hoffman, 51 North 
Broad Street, York, Pa.; Dietrich Wortman, 
N. A. A. U., 109 East Twenty-ninth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Wrestling: W. Austin Bishop, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jim Londos, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Yachting: William H. Taylor, Herald Trib- 
une, 230 West Forty-first Street, New York, 
* 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD (DEMO- 
CRAT, VIRGINIA), MARCH 12, 1942 

Senator Gurrey of Pennsylvania yesterday 
read in the Senate a statement by his con- 
stituent, Mr. Jack Kelly, of Philadelphia, who 
is the National Coordinator of Physical Fit- 
ness under the Office of Civilian Defense. 

In this statement, Mr. Kelly referred to me 
as a “classical example of one of our national 
leaders boondoggling in Congress instead of 
focusing his attention on what is happening 
in the South Pacific and in Europe,” and 
this, merely because I exposed the fact that 
Mr. Kelly had appointed a National Coordi- 
nator of Bowling, and expressed to Mr. Landis 
my disapproval of such an activity as a part 
of the civilian defense program, saying that 
unless the Office of Civilian Defense is 
stripped very promptly of such nonessential 
activities, what little respect remains over the 
country for this organization would com- 
pletely disappear. 

Wednesday afternoon the office of Senator 
Gurrey asked me to accord Mr. Kelly an 
interview, and this I courteously did. Dur- 
ing this interview in my office I was very 
much astonished to be told by Mr. Kelly that 
not only had he appointed a National Co- 
ordinator of Bowling but had appointed 61 
other coordinators of various activities in 
sports and recreation. 

Mr. Willem, appointed as National Bowling 
Coordinator, I understand, is authorized to 
undertake a national campaign to recruit 
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25,000,000 men, women, and children for 
regular attendance at bowling alleys to “roll 
their way to physical fitness.” Mr. Willem 
has been identified to me as an executive of 
the Stack-Globe Advertising Agency, which 
handles the account of the Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co. I am informed the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co. holds a virtual monopoly 
on the manufacture of bowling alleys, balls, 
and pins. If this information is accurate, 
this company, of course, will be a beneficiary 
of the advertising resulting from such a na- 
tional campaign as that proposed to be un- 
dertaken by Mr. Willem in his official capacity 
as National Bowling Coordinator. 

I shall list some of them: 

National Badminton Coordinator, R. Ward 
Starrett, Chicago. 

National Archery Coordinator, H. A. Mc- 
Cune, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

National Bag Punching Coordinator, Al- 
bert A. Nino, Upper Darby, Pa. 

National Billiards Coordinator, Charles C. 
Peterson, Chicago. 

National Canoeing Coordinator, Theo Al- 
teneder, Philadelphia. 

National Code Ball Coordinator, William E. 
Code, Chicago. 

National Miniature Golf Coordinator, Frank 
Beal, New York City. 

National Paddle Ball and Paddle Tennis 
Coordinator, also Frank Beal, New York City. 

National Weight-Lifting Coordinator, Rob- 
ert Hoffman, York, Pa. 

These are just a few, and there are others 
so fantastic as to be almost unbelievable as 
being an integral part of a program of na- 
tional defense at a time of great peril to our 
country. 

The plan also provides that every national 
coordinator of each activity will appoint a 
regional coordinator for the 9 regional dis- 
tricts, which would make, in all, 610 main 
coordinators, and then local coordinators will 
be established in every community. The 
problem then will be to coordinate the coor- 
dinators which can only be done at the ex- 
pense of great effort and public funds, which 
should be utilized for national defense. 

Mr. Kelly further told me that he believed 
Congress should appropriate $1,000,000 an- 
nually for these physical fitness activities, 
and then said that unless an appropriation 
of at least $300,000 annually is made, he 
would resign, which he seemed to think 
would be a great catastrophe to the country. 
This was an admission that the effort will 
be made to institute a gigantic plan of regi- 
mentation for physical fitness and recrea- 
tion as a part of the national-defense pro- 
gram. 

This I do not believe is a proper function 
of civilian defense. The necessary results 
can be accomplished through the public 
schools and the various other agencies that 
are now interested in the improvement of 
public health. 

In this time of war and great peril such 
as we face today, it seems to me we need less 
of badminton and billiard playing and simi- 
lar activities, so we may devote our total and 
undivided effort to winning the war. 

As Mr. Kelly refers to my interest in the 
Pacific, may I ask him if he thinks the 
playing games at home inspires the American 
boys who are fighting under MacArthur for 
their lives and our security and who have no 
time for such things? I think the chief ob- 
ligation of this country today is to produce 
the implements of war necessary to protect 
our boys already abroad and to bring the war 
to a successful conclusion. My efforts as a 
Member of the Senate have been exerted in 
this direction for many months, 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield so that I may ask the Senator from 
Virginia a question? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. What 
does this long list of sports relate to? 

Mr. BYRD. It relates to national co- 
ordinators who have been appointed by 
Mr. Jack Kelley, who is the head of the 
Physical Fitness Division of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. As I understand, these 
activities are under the direction of the 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Are we 
going to protect our country with these 
sports? 

Mr. BYRD. I do not think so. We 
cannot win this war by playing billiards. 
That is the reason why J am inserting the 
list in the Record. It is the first time 
we have obtained a complete list of the 
various activities. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield so that I 
may ask the Senator from Virginia a 
question? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is Jack Kelley him- 
self on salary with the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. BYRD. As he told me in my office 
several days ago, he receives no salary, 
but he does receive his expenses while 
travelling. He has assistants who are 
paid out of the funds of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. 


COMPACT WITH RESPECT TO WATERS OP 
THE REPUBLICAN RIVER—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
McNary] who is temporarily absent from 
the Chamber, I submit a conference re- 
port on the amendments of the Senate 
to House bill 5945, granting the consent 
of Congress to a compact entered into by 
the States of Colorado, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska with respect to the use of the 
waters of the Republican River Basin, 
and ask unanimous consent for its pres- 
ent consideration. The conference re- 
port recommends that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
conference report will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5945) granting the consent of Congress to 
a compact entered into by the States of 
Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska with respect 
to the use of the waters of the Republican 
River Basin, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate. 

J. H. BANKHEAD, 

JOHN H. OVERTON, 

Pat McCarran, 

CHAS. L. McNary, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

COMPTON I. WHITE, 

JOHN R. MURDOCK, 

DEWEY SHORT, 

THomMas D. WINTER, 

Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
let me ask the Senator from Colorado 
whether he has conferred with the senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
about this report. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I have not. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I recall that at 
the time the bill was before the Senate 
the Senator from Nebraska was very 
much interested in it. As the Senator 
knows, the Senator from Nebraska has 
been unable to be present in the Senate 
Chamber lately. I wonder if the Senator 
can tell me whether the provision in 
which the Senator from Nebraska was in- 
terested prevailed, or was eliminated in 
the conference. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. As I recall, the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Nebraska was 
not accepted by the conference. The con- 
ferees unanimously accepted the position 
of the Senate, which was that the com- 
pact should be accepted without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does the Senate 
act first on this particular matter? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senate acts first. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Is the Senator 
willing to defer this matter until I can 
get in touch with the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Certainly. I would 
not take advantage of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I appreciate the 
Senator’s attitude. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE subsequently said: 
Mr. President, in the short interval of 
time since the Senator from Colorado 
asked permission to take up the confer- 
ence report on the Republican River com- 
pact I have been in touch with the secre- 
tary of the senior Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Norris], who informs me that the 
senior Senator from Nebraska has no de- 
sire further to hold up this matter. 
Therefore I have no objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the conference re- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS IN WAR 
PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point an editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington Evening Star of 
March 9 entitled “Small Business.” This 
editorial refers to a very important bill 
now under consideration by the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the Senate, 
and expresses the opinion that “Congress 
should make every effort to expedite pas- 
sage of the legislation.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 9, 1942] 
SMALL BUSINESS 

The report that the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee is expected to take favorable action 
on legislation authorizing Donald M. Nelson. 
Chairman of the War Production Board, to 
appoint a special deputy to handle the prob- 
lems of small manufacturers and oring them 
into the war- production program will be wel- 
comed by that important section of America 
known as small business. 

There is no doubt that the small business 
man in this country is faced with an immi- 
nent threat of permanent ruin It is esti- 
mated that there are 169,000 small manufac- 
turing establishments in the country, some 
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45,000 of which could be utilized in war work. 
Before this country entered the war, how- 
ever, only about 10,000 of these plants had 
been touched by the military production pro- 
gram, approximately 75 percent of the value 
of all contracts having been concentrated 
among 56 big corporations. 

The small business men, including those 
qualified for war work; also have been 
squeezed by the delay in converting existing 
facilities to war production, which meant 
that large amounts of critical materials were 
used in constructing new facilities. The re- 
sult is that the small plants now seeking war 
work are having difficulty in getting mate- 
rials and those which cannot be fitted into 
the war program are finding it virtually 
impossible to get supplies. 

This country can ill afford to permit these 
small business establishments to be driven to 
the wall if it is at all possible to prevent 
such a calamity. It is necessary, of course, 
to continue placing major emphasis on 
speedy production of war materials, for our 
primary purpose must be to get planes, guns, 
ships, and tanks for the Army and Navy at 
the earliest possible date. But it is also quite 
possible that we have gone too far in placing 
orders for these supplies with the large pro- 
ducers, while the facilities of the small pro- 
ducers, important in the aggregate, remain 
unused. 

There is mounting evidence of official con- 
cern in this respect, and progress is being 
made toward overcoming this failure to uti- 
lize our maximum production capacity 
The pending legislation to authorize ap- 
pointment of a deputy war production chief 
for small business and also providing for es- 
tablishment of a $100,000,000 Small War 
Plants Corporation to make capital loans and 
provide other assistance to plants seeking 
war contracts is an important step in the 
direction of making greater use of these 
facilities. Because of the importance of this 
matter in the prosecution of the war, as well 
as in saving a place for the small business 
man in our post-war economy, Congress 
should make every effort to expedite passage 
of the legislation. 


PROFITS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed at this point in the Record an 
editorial from the Hartford Courant re- 
ferring to the 1941 profits of the United 
Aircraft Corporation. 

It is very interesting to note that, 
while the annual report of that company 
for 1940 shows a profit of 7 percent, the 
annual report for 1941 shows a 5-percent 
profit. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Hartford Courant of March 9, 
1942] 

THE PERFORMANCE OF UNITED AIRCRAFT 

The eighth annual report of the United 
Aircraft ation shows net profits for 
1941 of approximately 5 percent, as compared 
with 7 percent in 1940. On sales to the 
Government, now virtually the sole business, 
the indications are that the rate of net profit 
for the current year will be considerably less, 
perhaps not much over 3 percent. This is 
the same corporation that was taken to task 
recently by the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee for having made excessive profits, a 
conclusion hastily reached on a basis of gross 
earnings as distinguished from net earnings. 
This was by no means the only instance 
where the public has been misled in a similar 
way. Profits before taxes and profits after 
taxes are two very different things. It is to 
be noted that the tax obligations of United 
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Aircraft for the last calendar year amounted 
to nearly $62,000,000, equivalent to 823 a 
share on the common stock, or about $1,770 
for each employee. 

The corporation under present war con- 
ditions is, of course, doing an enormous busi- 
ness, the magnitude of which probably has 
by no means been reached. But although 
last year’s sales amounted to $307,000,000, 
the ratio of profits to sales markedly dropped 
Looking over the report it is hard to believe 
that 9 years ago this industry, despite the 
superiority of its products, was finding it not 
easy to keep going. Fortunately, it weath- 
ered the vicissitudes of that period—how 
fortunately our own country and the United 
Nations can testify. 

Not only are the amazing Pratt & Whitney 
air-cooled radial Wasp engines, Hamilton 
hydromatic and controllable pitch propellers, 
and Vought-Sikorsky planes coming off the 
assembly lines in ever-increasing volume, but 
under nominal license fees they are now in 
manufacture at other great plants in order 
to meet as rapidly as possible the ever- 
expanding demands of the war. It all con- 
stitutes a splendid tribute to the inventive 
ingenuity, the mechanical skill, and the man- 
agerial ability that have made United Air- 
craft what it is today. 

The principles governing this corporation 
are (1) to exact no more in profit than is 
necessary to maintain the business on a sound 
financial basis, (2) to stimulate output and 
reduce costs by rewarding individual initia- 
tive and performance with adequate compen- 
sation under the best possible working 
conditions, (3) to provide reserves that will 
help to restore stability when the war ends 
and the conditions attending peacetime 
economy, which may be almost as sericus as 
war, have to be met. It is a patriotic and a 
far-seeing program under which the cor- 
poration is operating and it reflects great 
credit upon management. To be all-out for 
the war regardless of anything else, while 
looking forward to the continued success of 
the business and the interests of the workers 
when peace again reigns sets an example for 
every wartime industry to emulate. 


TRANSFER OF DISTILLED SPIRITS AT 
REGISTERED DISTILLERIES 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider House bill 6543, a bill 
to amend certain provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code relating to the pro- 
duction of alcohol. I have spoken to 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY] and to the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. McNary] with respect to the mat- 
ter. The bill has been reported favorably 
by the Committee on Finance, and it is 
highly desirable that it be passed as 
speedily as possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
preceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
6543) to amend certain provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code relating to the 
production of alcohol, which is as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 2883 of the 
Internal Revenue Code (relating to transfer 
of spirits at registered distilleries) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(d) Under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Commissioner and approved by the Stc- 
retary, distilled spirits of any proof may be 
removed in approved containers, inc uding 
pipe lines, from any registered distillery (in- 
cluding registered fruit distilleries) or ingar- 
nal revenue bonded warehcuse to any c.acr 
registered distillery (including registered 
fruit distilleries) or internal revenue bonded 
warehouse for redistillation and removal as 
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provided in (c): Provided, That in case of 
removals of distilled spirits to any registered 
distillery (including registered fruit distill- 
eries) for redistillation, the receiving distiller 
shall undertake to assume liability for the 
payment of the tax on the spirits from the 
time they leave the warehouse or distillery, 
as the case may be: Provided further, That 
any such spirits of 160° of proof or greater 
may be removed without redistillation from 
any internal revenue bonded warehouse as 
provided in (c): Provided further, That such 
spirits may be stored in tanks in any internal 
revenue bonded warehouse: And provided 
further, That sections 2836 and 2870 shall not 
apply to the production and removal, and 
such sections and sections 2800 (a) (5) and 
3250 (f) (1) shall not apply to the redistilla- 
tion and removal, of such spirits. 

“(e) Transfer of spirits for redistillation: 
Under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Commissioner and approved by the Secretary, 
and subject to the provisions of part II of 
subchapter C of this chapter, spirits of any 
proof may, without payment of tax and in 
bond, be removed in approved containers, 
including pipe lines, from registered distill- 
erles (including registered fruit distilleries) 
and internal revenue bonded warehouses to 
industrial alcohol bonded warehcuses and 
industrial alcohol plants for redistillation 
and removal for any tax-free purpose, or upon 
payment of tax for any purpose, authorized 
by said part II of subchapter C of this chap- 
ter: Provided, That when the spirits are so 
withdrawn, the tax liability of the producing 
distiller and the internal revenue bonded 
warehouseman, and the liens on the premises 
of the producing distiller shall cease, and the 
tax shall be the liability of, and the liens 
shall be transferred to the warehouse or plant 
of, the industrial alcohol bonded warehouse- 
man or proprietor of the industrial alcchol 
plant to whom the spirits are transferred: 
And provided further, That any such spirits 
of 160° of proof or greater, so removed and 
stored in any alcohol bonded warehouse, may 
be removed from such warehouse without 
redistillation for any tax-free purpose, or 
upon payment of tax for any purpose, so 
authorized: And provided further, That sec- 
tions 2836 and 2870 shall not apply to the 
production or removal of spirits of any proof 
for such redistillation. This subsection and 
subsection (d) shall cease to be in effect upon 
the termination of the unlimited national 
emergency proclaimed by the President on 
May 27, 1941.” 


Mr. GURNEY rose. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator from 
South Dakota will permit me, I may say 
that I understand the Senator has an 
amendment which he wishes to offer to 
the bill. An amendment was offered in 
the Committee on Finance which was 
rejected by a majority of the committee; 
but the amendment the Senator is now 
about to offer is not so broad, and does 
not seem to be objectionable. There- 
fore, if there shall be a request for a con- 
ference with the House, I shall be willing 
to take the amendment to conference. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I sub- 


mit the amendment which I send to the 


desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LÉGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 13, after the word “warehouse” it 
is proposed to insert the following addi- 
tional proviso: 

Provided further, That taxes on distilled 
spirits removed under the provisions of this 
paragraph, either before or after redistilla- 
tion, if such distilled spirits or any portion 
thereof are lost, shall be remitted or refunded 
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in the same manner and under the same con- 
ditions as the tax on alcohol would be re- 
mitted or refunded under the provisions of 
section 3113 of the Internal Revenue Code. 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, my in- 
terest in the amendment is that the 
industries which are making industrial 
alcohol for war purposes may more easily 
arrange their affairs and use the farmers’ 
corn to make industrial alcohol. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point an explanatory statement of 
the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


H. R. 6543 makes existing law as to in-bond 
shipments between internal revenue bonded 
warehouses applicable to tax losses on dis- 
tilled spirits lost after removal under para- 
graph (d) of the bill from a registered dis- 
tillery or internal-reyenue bonded ware- 
house for shipment to another registered 
distillery or internal-revenue bonded ware- 
house. Under such existing law the tax on 
the spirits lost is abatable only if the loss 
occurred while the spirits were in the pos- 
session of a common carrier subject to the 
Transportation Act of 1920, and then under 
limited conditions, and if the loss occurred 
during handling, storage, etc., the taxes are 
abatable or refundable in very restricted and 
limited circumstances. In most instances, 
“casualty” must. be shown and the word 
“casualty” has been given rather a technical 
and limited meaning by the administrative 
officers and the courts. 

On the other hand, H. R. 6543 makes the 
provisions of part II, subchapter C, of chap- 
ter 26, with respect to tax allowances on dis- 
tilled spirits applicable to spirits lost after 
removal under paragraph (e) from a regis- 
tered distillery or an internal-revenue bonded 
warehouse for shipment to an industrial al- 
cohol plant or alcohol bonded warehouse. 
The tax on such losses are abatable or re- 
fundable as to the distilled spirits lost unless 
said distilled spirits were diverted to some 
taxable use. Part II, subchapter C of chap- 
ter 26, includes section 8113 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

The purpose of the proposed amendment 
is to make the same provision for abatement 
or refund of taxes on distilled spirits lost 
if those distilled spirits are withdrawn for 
the purposes enumerated in the bill whether 
those distilled spirits are withdrawn for 
shipment to a registered distillery, an in- 
ternal-revenue bonded warehouse, an indus- 
trial alcohol plant, or an alcohol bonded 
warehouse. There can be no reason for the 
distinction between the tax allowances for 
distilled spirits which are lost after removal 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
bill merely because of the type of registra- 
tion under the internal-revenue laws appli- 
cable to the consignee. In other words, 
inasmuch as the registered distillery, inter- 
nal-revenue bonded warehouse; industrial 
alcohol plants, and alcohol ‘bonded ware- 
houses to which the distilled spirits will be 
shipped under the terms of this bill -will all 
do exactly the same thing with the spirits, 
they should all be treated alike. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Gurney]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 6543) was read the 
third time and passed. 
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LABOR DISPUTE ON THE TOLEDO, PEORIA 
& WESTERN RAILROAD 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege on several occasions to call the 
attention of the Senats to the lock-out 
on the Toledo, Peoria & Western Rail- 
road, and to bring the record up to date 
I wish to inform the Senate that yester- 
day the National War Labor Board felt 
called upon, under the circumstances, to 
issue a unanimous and sincere entreaty 
to the president of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad, pleading with him to 
terminate his defiance. In that release 


made public yesterday the National War 


Labor Board makes this statement: 


The defiance of the Government of the 
United States by the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Railroad Co. has raised issues far beyond the 
dispute between the company and the rail- 
road brotherhoods. This Government of the 
people in time of war cannot afford to permit 
the special or private interest of any labor 
union or corporation to break down the na- 
tional agreement between management and 
labor, that labor disputes shall be settled for 
the duration of the war by peaceful means. 

The Government of the United States, 
which, through four successive public agen- 
cies, proposed patiently but unsuccessfully a 
peaceful settlement of this dispute, cannot 
be flouted by private interests. 


The Board continues: 


In this time of dire necessity for the quick 
maximum transportation of all materials as 
part of total war, any refusal to settle a 
railroad labor dispute involving a small but 


vital link in overland transportation be- 


tween the oceans is intolerable to the Amer- 
ican people in their struggle to remain free. 


Mr. President, the fact that it is 
claimed that violence has been engaged 
in by strikers and friends of the strikers 
constitutes not even a semblance of an 
excuse for McNear’s defiance of the War 
Labor Board: In fact, such occurrences 
make it all the more imperative that 
there be an immediate peaceable settle- 
ment of the controversy. 

MeNear’s defiance of the War Labor 
Board itself tends to breed violence. 
Nothing would do more to allay ill-will 
among the workers and their friends than 
knowledge that this law-defying rail- 
road president will be made to bow to 
the will of the Government, the same as 
any ordinary man. 

The issues should not be confused. 
The charge of violence on the part of the 
strikers is one thing. Defiance of the 
War Labor Board, the agency set up by 
the President for the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes is quite another thing. 

The courts will deal with those charged 
with acts of violence, and if they are 


- guilty they will be and should be pun- 


ished. The Government, through the 
War Labor Board and, if necessary, the 
President of the United States, should 


deal with the railroad and its president, 


who, up to date stand in defiance of 
all governmental authorities who are 
charged with the settlement of labor 
disputes. 

Mr. President, I believe the President, 
under the powers granted to him by the 
Congress, should take over and operate 
this road; at least for the time being. 

This is the only case of defiance, the 
only dispute at the present time before 
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the National War Labor Board. It ought 
to be settled. Then the Board’s record 
would be as we want it to be—clear of all 
cases of strikes certified by the Depart- 
ment of Labor as strikes to it. 


DORIE MILLER 


Mr. President, I desire now to call to 
the attention of the Senate a much more 
pleasant incident, described in a report 
from the United States Navy. 

The United States Navy Department 
in an official release this week disclosed 
the identity of the Negro sailor who 
manned a machine gun on a battleship 
at Pearl Harbor December 7, 1941, 
though he had heretofore been confined 
to the duties of a second-class mess 
attendant. The communication stated: 

In company with two officers and several 
enlisted men, Dorie Miller, second-class mess 
attendant, was on the signal bridge of a 
United States battleship when the command- 
ing officer of the vessel received a fatal 
abdominal wound. While others sought to 
construct a stretcher to lower the captain 
to a safer location, a Naval Reserve lieuten- 
ant and Miller manned a pair of machine 
guns and fired upon the attacking planes 
until fires started by bombs rendered the 
machine guns usless. 

Unable to lower their caplain on an im- 
provised stretcher, four officers and men, in- 
cluding Miller, carried him trom the blazing 
bridge of the ship to the more-sheltered deck 
under the portside antiaircraft guns. 

Dying, the captain ordered the officers and 
men to abandon ship. Finding other means 
of escape blocked because of flames, they 
made their way to shore, hand over hand, 
along lines strung deckward from a boat 
crane. 


Since those tragic hours on the Sab- 
bath of December 7, 1941, at Pearl Har- 
bor, 12,000,000 Negro citizens have with 
pardonable pride rejoiced in the feat of 
the “unnamed colored hero” who was 
mentioned in news releases at the time. 

There has been a fruitless but untiring 
effort to learn his identity, especially by 
the Washington staff of the Pittsburgh 
Courier, the most widely circulated 
weekly Negro publication in the United 
States. 

This week the Pittsburgh Courier, in 
the issue of March 14, 1942, on the front 
page carries the first picture of Dorie 
Miller and the young woman he left 
behind, Miss Mozelle Alexander, of Flint, 
Tex. , 

A Washington dispatch in the Pitts- 
burgh Courier outlines the first. official 
news of this colored sailor’s brave con- 
duct under fire. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MESS ATTENDANT TURNED MACHINE GUN ON 

JAPANESE 
`- WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—Add the 
name of Dorie Miller, 22-year-old mess attend- 
ant in the United States Navy, to the illus- 
trious honor roll of Negro fighting heroes, 
who have. inscribed their names in the red 
ink of raw courage—from Bunker Hill to 
Metz. 

Add the name of Dorie Miller, Texas-born 
and Texas-raised, to the Phantom Brigade of 
fighting black men, whose deeds have become 
immortalized in the record book of Ameri- 
can history. 
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JOINS LONG LIST OF HEROES 

Add the name of Dorie Miller, son of a 
land-anchored family to those men of years 
ago, who have walked through the valhalla“ 
of death as American patriots. Crispus At- 
tucks, Needham Roberts, Henry Johnson, Sgt. 
William H. Carney—the six men at Arlington 
Cemetery who died as heroes in the Mexican 
uprising at Carrizal. 

Add the name of Dorie Miller to the glowing 
achievements of the Ninth Cavalry in the 
Boxer Rebellion, the Rough Riders at San- 
tiago, the Ninety-second and the provisional 
Ninety-third Divisions during World War 
No. 1. 

Because it was Dorie Miller, third son of a 
Waco, Tex., family, who manned the machine 
gun during the infamous sneak attack of the 
Japanese at Pearl Harbor on the morning of 
Sunday, December 7, 194), and became the 
unnamed Negro messman hero. 

No longer is his name unknown, 


NAVY CONFIRMS COURIER SCOOP 


Following weeks and months of intensive 
effort, in which every possible rumor was 
run down, the Pittsburgh Courier, this week, 
takes pride in announcing to America the 
name of Dorie Miller aud the magnificently 
courageous part he played. 

Starkly dramatic is the official communiqué 
which the Courier obtained last week from 
unimpeachable sources and which has been 
verified by the Navy Department. It follows: 

At the time of the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
mess attendant Miller, in company with two 
officers and several enlisted men, was on the 
signal bridge of a battleship. 

When the battleship was attacked, the com- 
manding officer received what was to prove a 
fatal abdominal wound. While others at- 
tempted to provide a stretcher on which to 
lower their commanding officer to a less ex- 
posed position, Miller and a lieutenant 
manned a pair of machine guns and fired 
upon the enemy aircraft. 

They maintained their fire until the ma- 
chine guns were put out of action by the 
encroaching flames from numerous blazes set 
by enemy bombs. 

ORDERED TO ABANDON SHIP 

Unable to improvise a stretcher, the officers 
and enlisted men, including Miller, managed 
somehow to carry their captain to the deck 
and the shelter of an antiaircraft gun located 
on the port side of the vessel. Dying, the 
captain ordered all hands to abandon ship. 

Flames made usual means of leaving the 
ship impossible, but Miller and the others 
finally succeeded in getting to shore by climb- 
ing hand over hand down ropes dangling 
from an overhead crane. 

Thus is revealed the first Negro hero of 
World War No. 2—the first Negro naval hero 
and the youth who for months has been re- 
ferred to by white columnists and radio an- 
nouncers as the “unnamed Negro messman 
hero.” 

Woven through the lines and sentences of 
the communiqué is a story far more dramatic 
than that which has been printed. 

ASSIGNED ONLY TO MENIAL JOBS 

Dorie Miller was born on October 12 (Co- 
lumbus Day), 1919, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Conery Miller. He is the third son of a family 
of four boys 

Upon completing his elementary and high- 
school education, he enlisted in the Navy on 
September 16, 1939, just before reaching his 
twentieth birthday. 

When Dorie enlisted, however, he was al- 
lowed to enlist only in the rank of messman. 
He served meals, cleaned up after the officers, 
and did the menial work which is the role of 
Negro messmen throughout the Navy. 

When the Japanese attack of Pearl Harbor 
occurred, over 2 years after Dorie had en- 
listed, he was stilla messman. (In the Navy, 
you know, a Negro cannot advance above the 
role of messman.) 
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FIRST TIME TO FIRE GUN 

Dorie had never fired a machine gun be- 
fore. (Navy policy wouldn't give him an op- 
portunity to learn the intricacies of this 
weapon.) 

But when the surprise “sneak attack” oc- 
curred, the fighting instinct and the burning 
patriotism which smoldered deep down inside 
the youth burst into brilliant flame. 

Dorie Miller, a Negro American, became a 
reincarnation of those Negro heroes of other 
years. 3 
It was as natural for Dorie Miller to grasp 
that machine gun and to start its stuttering 
messages of death leaping toward the “rising 
sun” emblems he could see on those diving 
enemy planes as it was for any other Amer- 
ican. 

It was natural for him to remain at his 
post until leaping flames forced him to 
retreat. 

To Dorie Miller, son of the Lone Star 
State, a real sailor, an American fighting 
man, no longer an unnamed hero, America 
salutes you. 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, there were 
many sailors at Pearl Harbor who are 
to be cited for exceptional bravery, sev- 
eral of them Negroes. I understand one 
colored sailor from New York will be 
added to the roll of honor for his valor 
and courage under fire. 

It is fitting and proper for the Senate 
to honor all American soldiers and sail- 
ors regardless of race, creed, or color. 

Dorie Miller, I believe, should be voted 
the Congressional Medal of Honor or 
any other citation in keeping with the 
great tradition of the United States 
Navy. 

The Pittsburgh Courier, the National 
Negro Council, the National Baptist 
Convention, the Methodist and other 
church leaders and laity, representatives 
of the 12,000,000 loyal and patriotic 
Negro people will be cheered by this rec- 
ognition of one of their own by the Con- 
gress—the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate. 


PVT. ROBERT H. BROOKS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 7 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I asked the Senator 
to yield to permit me to call attention 
to the fact that a Negro soldier who was 
one of the first casualties in this war, 
performed heroic service. His name was 
Robert H. Brooks, and he came from 
Sadieville, Ky. He was a private in the 
United States Army. He has been sig- 
nally honored by the officials and com- 
manders at Fort Knex, Ky., because of 
heroism in the performance of his duty. 

I am indebted to Fdgar G. Brown, 
president of the United Government Em- 
ployees and director of the National Ne- 
gro Council, for the following facts in 
connection with Private Brocks. He was 
the first American soldier to die with the 
armed forces of General MacArthur, 
The main parade ground at Fort Knox, 
Ky., was named in Brocks’ honor and 
six generals were present on that occa- 
sion in January. 

I am glad to add Robert H. Brooks’ 
name to that of the Negro sailor com- 
mented upon by the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. MEAD. I am glad the majority 
leader has made his cbservation at this 
time. 
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BUREAU OF INFORMATION OF OFFICE OF 
GOVERNMENT REPORTS FOR VISITORS 
COMING TO WASHINGTON 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Gurrey] and in his absence by rea- 
son of the fact that he has been called 
away from the Chamber, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a portion of the broadcast de- 
livered over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System last evening at 7 o’clock by Ful- 
ton Lewis, Jr., in which he discusses the 
question of lobby racketeering in Wash- 
ington, and the victimizing of innocent 
persons who come here seeking informa- 
tion. He discusses the establishment by 
the Office of Government Reports of a 
central bureau of information at which 
persons who come here may obtain in- 
formation. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Now, you’ve heard of lobbyists in Wash- 
ington, lobbyists for labor unions, for rail- 
roads, for sugar interests, for steel companies. 
Several years ago Congress made a rather sen- 
sational investigation of the lobbies that were 
being conducted there. 

At the present time, however, there's a 
brand new one beginning to unfold there— 
the lobbyists’ lobby, and I think you'll be 
interested in it. 

Whether you know it or not, the average 
industrialist and corporation president and 
such people are the most guillible suckers in 
the world, when it comes to Washington. 
They pour into Washington by the hundreds 
on war contracts, they don’t know their way 
around, most of them don’t even know their 
own Congressman, They nurse a sort of 
dime-novel idea that the Federal Government 
is a fabric of string pulling and political pay- 
offs, and there’s a new form of racketeer who 
has sprung up to prey on that idea and make 
capital out of it. 

There are, of course, a great many legiti- 
mate men doing a legitimate job of repre- 
senting firms in Washington on Government 
contracts and other business. I'm not talking 
about them. I’m talking about another sort 
of fellow who runs an actual racket. 

For instance, a New England businessman 
came to Washington less than a week ago. 
He wanted to get some information about a 
piece of legislation, about which he'd heard 
rumors. He wanted to find out what the 
legislation was likely to be. 

A casual acquaintance of his at home had 
told him to look up a certain lobbyist—that 
if anybody could fix him up this man could, 
because he had very important connections. 

The businessman went to him. The lobby- 
ists threw big names around. In his con- 
versation Mr. Leon Henderson was Leon, 
Secretary Hull was Cordell, Harry and Jesse 
and Sumner and Harold told him this and 
that. When the businessman explained 
what he wanted, the lobbying gentleman got 
very grave. That was a very tough order. 
He said he had one inside connection at the 
Capitol that might be able to slip this in- 
formation to him. 

They got in a cab. The lobbyist had the 
driver stop about a block from the Capitol, 
and he told the client to wait there, and not 
get out of the car for anything. A half hour 
later he came back with a triumphant and 
very mysterious smile. He told the driver to 
go to the Union Station. Halfway there, 
very surreptitiously, he slipped a piece of 
paper into his client’s hand and said, “Here 
it is; don't let anybody see you with this. 
Get out of town right away.” The business- 
man looked at it; surely enough, it was an 
Official print of the legislation he was trying 
to find out about. He paid very gladly a 
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fee of $500, and he went back home happy, 
except for a little worry that he might get 
caught. 

The fact is, anybody would have gotten 
that print, All the lobbyist did was to go to 
the bill room in the Capitol, ask for it, take 
it when the bill clerk handed it to him, and 
then go back to the automobile. But the 
gentleman from New England didn’t find 
that out until he got home and then, quite 
by accident, and that’s only one of scores of 
cases, along the same line, that happen every 
day. 

Government officials have been trying to 
stop those rackets, and, to do that, Mr. 
Lowell Mellett, one of the President's secre- 
taries, has set up a new general information 
headquarters, where visitors on Government 
business can get information about how to 
get information. It's a sort of general clear- 
inghouse to tell strangers on business how 
to do this or that, or who to see, or where 
to go. 

But that, of course, ruins the picture for 
the racketeer lobbyists, and so they're con- 
ducting a really high-pressure lobby at the 
Capitol to try to break up Mr. Mellett’s ven- 
ture. They've used every known method to 
attack it. They've called it boondoggling-- 
that it’s an attempt to control all informa- 
tion emanating from any part of the Gov- 
ernment—on a censorship basis, That's not 
true. Businessmen, who know their way 
around, can still get whatever information 
they get now, direct from the Government 
departments, This merely helps the poor 
little sheep who have lost their way—baa, 
baa, baa—and gives them an escape from the 
wolves. 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the resolution (S. Res. 220) declaring 
WILLIAM LANGER not entitled to be a 
United States Senator from the State of 
North Dakota. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I desire recognition 
at this time, so I may be recognized when 
the Senate reconvenes on Monday in 
connection with the debate on the reso- 
lution pertaining to the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. LANGER]. I do not 
wish at this late hour to detain the Sen- 
ate longer, but I should like it under- 
stood that I may be recognized when the 
Senate reconvenes on Monday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is entirely sat- 
isfactory to me, if it is agreeable to other 
Senators, and I have no doubt that the 
Senator from Utah will be recognized 
Monday. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair), as in executive ses- 
sion, laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting several nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


WORK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION— 
RICHARD IRVIN 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
is only one nomination on the Executive 
Calendar, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered as in executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Richard Irvin to be work proj- 
ects administrator for Pennsylvania, ef- 
fective March 1, 1942. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
Objection to the present consideration 
of the nomination? The Chair hears 
none, and, without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be immedi- 
ately notified. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, March 16, 
1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 13 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1942: 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy 

Admiral Ernest J. King to be Chief of Na- 
val Operations in the Department of the 
Navy, with the rank of admiral, for a term 
of 4 years. 

The following-named rear admirals to be 
vice admirals in the Navy, for temporary 
service, to rank from the 10th day of March 
1942: 

Frederick J. Horne 

Russell Willson 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE 
Theodore Wanerus, of Wyoming, to be reg- 


ister of the land office at Buffalo, Wyo. Re- 
appointment. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate March 13 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1942: 


Work PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 


Richard Irvin to be Work Projects admin- 
istrator for Pennsylvania, effective March 1, 
1942. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, Marcu 13; 1942 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Blessed Father of mankind, we would 
open the doors of our souls and have 
Thee teach us Thy way and will. Give us 
the spirit of the Great Teacher of Naza- 
reth, though a Man of Sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief, yet He ever spoke 
of His joy and peace. There is a hidden 
strength in that which we call suffering 
and we pray that when misfortune comes 
and the winds of sickness blow, Thou wilt 
help us hold our anchor in the hayen 
of divine mercy. As half lights and 
shadows, too deep for thought, are often 
cast on our pathway, may problems not 


daunt us, but lead us forward with 


greater vision and firmer faith. 

We rejoice that it is Thou who softens 
tears into psalms, resolves discords into 
harmonies, and weaves dimming hopes 
into tapestries of ageless beauty; thus 
with our burdens and limitations may 
we be patient and uncomplaining. 
Knowing that all things work together 
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for good to them that love God, we pray 
for all upon whom rest the business, 
political, and industrial life of our coun- 
try. Beset so often both in victory and 
defeat, in all their ways may they ac- 
knowledge Thee. Bless unto us all the 
bounties of Thy grace. In our Redeem- 
er’s name. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
ananimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 


from the Nashville Banner, issue of 


March 10. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACIEJEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a resolution 
adopted at the annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the First Catholic 
Slovak Union of America. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 

is so ordered. s 

There was no objection, 
Mr. BURGIN: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
; unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include therein a resolution passed 
by the Federation of Labor at Spencer, 
N. C. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Stratton] may be permitted 
to extend his remarks and include there- 
with an editorial, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I asked permission to 
extend my remarks and include certain 
extracts from letters and information 
regarding the Woman’s Auxiliary Army. 
The Government Printing Office advises 
me it will cost $189. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed notwith- 
standing. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

CONTRACTS FOR ARMY CLOTHING 

Mr.ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
a minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, each Mem- 
ber of the House received this morning 
a release from. the War Production Board 
referring to a letter that Donald M. Nel- 
son, Chairman, and Sidney Hillman, Di- 
rector of Labor Divisions, wrote to me. 
If you will examine the Appendix of the 
Record, page A956, you will find these 
same letters were inserted in the Appen- 
dix by me, together with my reply to the 
Donald Nelson letter. If you will read 
that reply, you will find, I believe, some 
interesting information. 

I also placed in the Appendix a letter 
from the Under Secretary of War, in 
which he stated specifically that the War 
Production Board gave the War Depart- 
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ment orders that the manufacturers of 

women’s garments were not to be given 

any contracts for Army clothing, and 

that they were following that order, 
[Here the gavel fell.) 


OKLAHOMA IS AWAKE 


Mr. WICKERSHAM, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, as 
I entered the elevator this morning the 
operator noticed the large bundle. of 
telegrams, letters; and petitions I was 
carrying and he said: 

They are waking up in Oklahoma, are they 
not? 


I hold in my hand letters and tele- 
grams bearing the signatures of more 
than 5,000 truly patriotic Oklahoma citi- 
zens. They are already awake in Okla- 
homa and have been fully awake for a 
long time. Among other things those 
folks say: 

My pledge to help win the war: 

I solemnly pledge that I will refuse to vote 
for the reelection of any United States Sena- 
tor or any United States Congressman who 
does not consistently vote for a law outlaw- 
ing all strikes in every industry connected 
with defense and who does not vote to abol- 
ish the limitation of 40 hours a week labor 
in defense industries for the remainder of 
the war. 


Mr. Speaker, these citizens express the 
idea. It is true that only nine-tenths 
of 1 percent of the men in defense indus- 
tries are striking, but a sufficient number 
are striking that it is alarming and af- 
fecting the morale of the public. We 
must see that something is done about 
it. The House passed a bill on December 
3 which would really curtail strikes. It 
still lies dormant in the Senate. I under- 
stand our Senators from Oklahoma have 
been urging immediate consideration of 
same, 

WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. PEARSON addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


RAILROAD PRESIDENT DEFIANT—LABOR 
AGREES TO ARBITRATION 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, last De- 
cember a dispute arose between railroad 
employees and Officials of the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western Railroad Co. The in- 
dependent brotherhoods of locomotive 
firemen, enginemen and railroad train- 
men have agreed repeatedly to arbitrate 
this dispute. The president of this rail- 
road has defied the Government of the 
United States. He has persisted in his 
defiance. He has repeatedly refused to 
consider the agencies of Government, in- 
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cluding the Conciliation Service of the 
Labor Department and the National War 
Labor Board. The War Labor Board last 
night again called on this company and 
its Officials to arbitrate the dispute with 
its employees. In a formal statement, 
the War Labor Board very properly de- 
nounced the company for its “disregard 
of law and defiance of peaceful proce- 
dures” in refusing to heed the order of 
the War Labor Board heretofore made 
to submit the disagreement to arbitration, 
The War Labor Board reports that: 

The Government has been patient, but 
there is a point beyond which patience be- 
comes an act of disloyalty to a people who 
have seen stronghold after stronghold of 
freedom go down because men and materials 
to save them arrived too late. 


The railroad brotherhoods are to be 
commended for their attitude and re- 
peatedly expressed willingness of all these 
workers to arbitrate all differences. One 
hundred and four experienced trainmen 
have been deprived of employment since 
last December because of the arbitrary 
and un-American attitude of this rail- 
way president. I want the country to 
know that here is a case where labor has 
agreed to arbitrate and where the em- 
ployer is dictatorial and defiant. 

Day after day President George Mc- 
Near, of this railroad, expresses himself 
as being bigger than his Government. 
He is acting in defiance to law, order, 
decency, and justice, and in disregard to 
the public safety and national interest. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


PROGRAM FOR WEEK OF MARCH 16 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I understand that, of necessity, 
there has been a slight change in the 
program for the next few days. I won- 
der if the acting majority leader can tell 
us what it will be. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, it is hoped, of course, to com- 
plete consideration of the Agriculture 
bill today. 

Monday the Consent Calendar will be 
called, and following that the Rogers 
bill (H. R. 6293) to establish a Women’s 
Auxiliary Army Corps in the United 
States Army; then, if possible, the con- 
ere report on the second war-powers 


The SPEAKER. If the gentleman 
from Virginia will permit, the Chair 
promised the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Sumners] on yesterday that the 
conference report on the war-powers 
bill would probably be the first order of 
business on Monday. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
well, Mr. Speaker. 

Tuesday we expect to take up the 
legislative appropriations bill. 

Wednesday we will take up H. R. 6750, 
the State sales-tax bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
is that bill? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. That is 
a bill reported out by the Ways and 


Very 
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Means Committee respecting sales taxes 
in the States on war products. It is 
tentatively set for Wednesday. It will 
follow the legislative appropriations bill. 
Following that we will take up the bill 
H. R. 6600, dealing with citizenship cer- 
tificates. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is it 
the purpose, if we finish this bill today, 
to go over the week end? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. If we 
finish this bill today, it is the purpose to 
ask unanimous consent to adjourn over 
until Monday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
I suppose the Private Calendar on Tues- 
day will be set aside. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
be set aside, I am told; yes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. As I understand the 
sales-tax bill to which the gentleman re- 
ferred, it is a bill to void State taxes on 
contracts with the Government on de- 
fense material. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. That is 
correct. 

STRIKES DURING WARTIME 


Mr, RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
before Pearl Harbor this House passed a 
bill which had for its purpose the stop- 
ping of strikes in defense industries and 
sent it over to the other body, where ap- 
parently it has been placed on ice and 
received the kiss of death. 

Like a good many of my colleagues I 
am in receipt of thousands of letters and 
telegrams demanding that Mr. Knudsen 
and Mr. Nelson be supported in their ef- 
forts to abolish the 40-hour-week law and 
stoppage of all strikes or walkouts of any 
kind for the duration of the war, and that 
production be put on a 24-hours-per-day 
and 7-days-per-week basis. So far as I 
know neither Mr. Nelson nor Mr. Knudsen 
have done very much toward stopping 
strikes in defense plants, or recommend- 
ing suspension of the provisions of the 
wage-and-hour law for the duration of 
the emergency. Possibly the reason is 
their Chief does not approve. s 

I agree wholeheartedly with the ob- 
jectives of these telegrams and letters, 
and have consistently voted that way. 
One nod of approval from the President 
and I am sure that the bill which we 
passed, even before Pearl Harbor would 
be lifted from its sleeping quarters in 
the other body and passed immediately. 
They ought to do it without nod, but ap- 
parently they do not intend to do so. 

I do not blame the people for being 
aroused and alarmed, but let those who 
are responsible for this situation accept 
that responsibility. 

As for my part, I am ready to act and 
act speedily and now, and will support 
any and all legislation which will give our 
Government a program of uninterrupted 
production, and I mean uninterrupted 
production 24 hours per day, 7 days in the 
week, and 365 days in the year. 


It will 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include two resolutions adopted by 
the Pomona Grange of Bedford County, 
Pa. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


STRIKES AND THE WAR EFFORT 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, this is Fri- 
day the 13th, a coincidence of day and 
date that commands attention. It would 
be a mighty fine thing if something 
would command the attention of the 
membership of the House to stir within 
them a desire to eliminate these strikes 
that are hampering production. It would 
be a mighty fine thing if something could 
stir the President of the United States to 
assist the Senate in bringing out the bill 
the House passed so that we might stop 
these strikes. If we win the war, it is 
necessary to furnish the soldiers guns, 
tanks, ships, and airplanes, with ammu- 
nition. You can only do it when you stop 
radical strikers. 

The Members of the House are begin- 
ning to get the jitters now because this 
is election year. Now they are for econ- 
omy. Oh, what a change for some of 
you boys. It is about time you all get on 
the band wagon of economy if we are to 
win this war. It is essential that we all 
draw a sharp line between the essential 
and the nonessential spending; that we 
stop a lot of this boondoggling. Make this 
Friday the 13th of March a day to re- 
solve we will save the country from bank- 
ruptcy. We will stop the radical spend- 
ing, cut out nonessentials, and keep our 
country solvent, so we can furnish our 
soldiers and sailors the equipment nec- 
essary to win the war. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
resolution from the Lions Club of Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Bryson]? 

There was no objection. 
GOVERNMENT'S NEGLIGENT USE OF 
ELECTRICAL ENERGY 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. SPRINGER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
recently suggested that the people should 
reduce the amount of electrical current 
used in their homes and at their places 
of business, in order to conserve the elec- 
trical energy in this Nation. That is a 
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laudable plan, if it is, in fact, necessary 
that the people conserve in the use of 
electricity for war purposes. 

If this plan is to be enforced, may I 
suggest that our own Government should 
set the pattern in this conservation of 
electricity. The street lights in the city 
of Washington are burned to capacity 
throughout the night, and often long 
after daylight. The Public Health Build- 
ing, on Constitution Avenue, has a large 
number of floodlights about it, and these 
floodlights are burned all night to ca- 
pacity. There is no effort made to con- 
serve the electrical energy by our own 
Government. The vast amount of elec- 
trical energy which is wasted by our own 
Government will, no doubt, constitute the 
direct cause for rationing electricity in 
the future. 

Mr. Leon Henderson has already ra- 
tioned automobile tires; he is preparing 
to issue cards and ration sugar; and I 
surmise the very next step will be to 
ration electricity in our country. If this 
course is necessary to win this war, the 
people will not complain. But if this 
added form of regimentation is to be 
forced upon the people, let our own Gov- 
ernment first make some effort to con- 
serve the waste which it now permits. 
The floodlights on the Public Health 
Building, which burn nightly, make it a 
fine target for any foe. This waste must 
be stopped, and it must be stopped before 
the people are required to make another 


Sacrifice to win this war. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to include a message from Major General 
Richardson to the San Jose Civilian De- 
fense Council. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers]? 

There was no objection. 


CRITICISM 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I heard 
this morning two of our friends on the 
Republican side of the aisle justify the 
failure to pass. legislation to prevent 
strikes because of the failure of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to so recom- 
mend. I think the President has a re- 
sponsibility and I think he should exer- 
cise it, but may I say to the gentlemen on 
the other side of the aisle who made the 
statement that they are waiting for a nod 
from the President that it ill becomes 
them to wait for a nod from the President 
of the United States when they have not 
been following the President’s recommen- 
dations on other matters. Many of us 
on this side of the aisle, believing that 
Congress also has a responsibility, have 
not waited for a nod from the President, 
but have voted for all legislation to stop 
strikes in war industries. I wonder if 
the gentlemen who made those speeches 
voted to suspend the 40-hour law when 
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we had it up for consideration last week 
in the war-powers bill. 

Mr. RICH. Why certainly we did. 
You fellows over there never do any- 
thing. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Now,Ido 
not yield for a speech. The gentleman 
makes more speeches than anybody else. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And good ones, too. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Some- 
times. Today the gentlemen cannot 
dodge and duck behind the fact that the 
President has not given the nod. I am 
in favor of the House asserting its author- 
ity and when the executive branch does 
not do it to go on without any nod at 
all. The House did pass an antistrike 
bill on December 3. Why does not the 
other body act? 

[Here the gavel fell.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a letter from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. EDWIN A. HALL]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON] that Congress should not wait 
for the President to adopt and enforce a 
labor policy. We have now waited alto- 
gether too long. It is evident that the 
President does not intend to do anything 
to give us a sound labor policy unless 
forced by public sentiment to act. He 
wants to be sure of retaining the support 
of the labor bloc. 

You cannot justly accuse us on the Re- 
publican side of being negligent in this 
matter because more than a year ago we 
aided in forcing through the Smith 
amendments, now chloroformed on the 
administration's orders, and reposing in 
the Senate graveyard. 

True, a few days ago, Republicans did 
not as a party organization support the 
Smith amendments then offered. Some 
of us did. Some have grown tired of 
pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for 
the administration. Some have grown 
tired of incurring the ill will of labor 
politicians and of then having the Presi- 
dent, through his friends in the Senate, 
render our efforts of no avail. 

Personally—and I speak only for my- 
self—I agree that the refusal of the 
President to do his duty does not excuse 
us for our failure to act. 

The latest Gallup poll, clipped from 
the paper this morning, shows that the 
people whose views were sought were 
9 to 1 in favor of legislation prohibiting 
strikes and slow-downs. 

Let the President play politics. That 
is no reason why we should. 

Since 1937 I have advocated legislation 
which would restore to the American 
citizen his unqualified right to work. 
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Now, when we are at war, the Presi- 
dent refuses to compel the labor poli- 
ticians to loosen their strangle hold on 
the honest American worker, but permits 
them, by his refusal to let legislation 
through Congress—and by the recent de- 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court, they are permitted—to practice in 
what other citizens amounts to highway 
robbery. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 


THE LATE EARL BREWER 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move a call of the House, 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 40] 
Arnold Houston O'Brien, N. Y. 
Bishop Howell O'Day 
Bolton Jarman Osmers 
Buckley, N. T. Jarrett Pfeifer, 
Byron Jenks, N. H. Joseph L. 
Camp Jennings Ramsay 
Cannon Fla. Johnson, Calif. Rockwell 
Casey, Mass. Johnson, Sacks 
Celler Lyndon B. Sanders 
Cole, Md Johnson, W. Va Schaefer, II. 
Culkin Kennedy, Scott 
Curtis Martin J. Scrugham 
Dewey Kennedy, Shannon 
Dies Michael J. Sheridan 
Ditter Kilburn Short 
Douglas Kleberg Smith, Pa. 
Englebright Kocialkowski Stratton 
Ford, Thomas F.Kramer Sweeney 
Gale Landis Thill 
Gavagan McCormack Thom 
Gibson McKeough Thomas, N. J. 
Glſtord McLean Tolan 
Gillette Maciora Vreel and 
Gossett Magnuson Walter 
Grant, Ind. Mason Weiss 
Hancock Merritt West 
Heffernan Mitchell Worley 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
fifty-four Members have answered to 
their names; a quorum. 

On motion of Mr. Wooprum of Vir- 
ginia, further proceedings under the call 
were dispensed with. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1943 


Mr. TARVER: Mr. Speaker; I move 


that the House resolve itself into the Com- 


mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6709) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1943, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6709, with 
Mr. RaMsPeck in the Chair. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, debate on the pend- 
ing paragraph had been fixed at 1 hour. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
Task unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment may be again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, DIRKSEN! On 
page 83, line 3, strike out 650,319,557“ and 
insert “$25,319,557.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hope]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to making so drastic a cut as 50 
percent in this appropriation. I have 
checked over the Budget Bureau esti- 
mates. I believe this appropriation 
might stand a moderate cut, not in excess 
of $10,000,000, but when you consider that 
$10,000,000 out of this $50,000,000 is allo- 
cated to grants, that means 540,000,000 is 
left from which you must make your cut. 
If you cut $25,000,000 from the $40,000,000 
allocated for the work this agency is 
doing, you will practically put it out of 
business. This agency has done too 
much good work to be put out of business 
in this way at this time. 

I believe it is known generally that the 
House Committee on Agriculture pro- 
poses to make an investigation of the 
activities of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. I think it will stand some inves- 
tigation. I think we ought to go into its 
activities which have not been authorized 
or which are unjustified. However, the 
organization has done splendid work 
among the poorer class of farmers, 
those who need assistance not only from 
the financial standpoint, but from the 
standpoint of better and improved farm- 
ing methods as well. The worth-while 
and much-needed activities should not be 
curtailed. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa IMr. 
HARRINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Iowa yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HARRINGTON. I yield, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, if Mem- 
bers who have asked for time to speak 
on this amendment do not respond when 
their names are called, can their time be 
allocated among the remaining speakers? 

The CHAIRMAN, It will be if they do 
not appear before the hour is up. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois is most unfair. As 
pointed out by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas, the Farm Security Administration 
has done excellent work. Many of the 
issues are confused because of misrepre- 
sentation. I call attention to the fact 
that not only does this amendment reduce 
the administrative expenses but wrecks 
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the entire program as well. It will affect 
a great many of the services the Farm 
Security Administration has done so well 
during the period of drought and de- 
pression in the Farm Belt. 

In the first place, the Farm Debt Ad- 
justment Service will probably have to be 
discontinued on account of such a cut. 
The loan program and the grant program, 
which has been so necessary in so many 

areas of the country, will be drastically 
cut. In fact, we may as well abolish the 
Farm Security Administration as to cut 
out its heart. 

The gentleman from Illinois has called 
upon the House to cut these expenses so 
that the men fighting on the Bataan 
Peninsula may have guns and planes and 
munitions—weapons with which to fight. 
I submit that the finest and most deadly 
weapons in the world are worth nothing 
if the men who man them are not phys- 
ically, mentally, and spiritually able to 
use them to their maximum efficiency. 
Inanimate engines of war cannot alone 
produce victory. A classic example of 
this might well be taken from the world 
of sport. Everyone familiar with bare- 
ball remembers George Sisler, perhaps 
the greatest first baseman of all time. In 
1921 he enjoyed one of his best years. In 
the winter of 1922 he was stricken with 
sinusitis, caused by dental infection. The 
following summer his batting average 
slipped to .128 and marked the end of his 
career, just as he should have been enter- 
ing his prime. His armament was the 
same as the year before—a bat of his 
selection—but his power of physical co- 
ordination was gone. Once destroyed, it 
is not easily restored. 

But what has this to do with farm 
security? Just this. One of the best 
programs developed under the present 
Administrator is the medical and dental 
program to enable families in low-income 
brackets to secure excellent medical and 
dental service. In almost all cases the 
medical and dental officers use the facili- 
ties of the area in which they operate. 
They use the home town physician and 
dentist and act as coordinating officers 
between the agency and the clients of 
F. S. A. 

It is hard to see how anyone can con- 
sider that it would be in any way eco- 
nomic to curtail or stop this constructive 
type of assistance. On the contrary, 
when the Nation can least afford unpro- 
ductiveness and displacement of farm 
people, this work is even more essential 
and the job ahead is even larger than 
the job that has been done. Farm Se- 
curity county offices in Iowa report that 
there are 16,000 known additional fam- 
ilies who need help but for whom funds 
are not available, and most of them could 
qualify for standard rehabilitation loans. 

One thing that the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration has done with notable suc- 
cess is to reduce ill health and physical 
handicaps among neglected rural people. 
It became apparent soon after this pro- 
gram was started that one of the chief 
causes of rural poverty were the health 
cond tions that made many farm people 
unable to do a full day’s work. Clinical 
examinat ons made in 21 typical coun- 
ties in 17 States showed an average of 
3% physical defects for every man, 
woman, and child examined. The most 
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prevalent trouble by far was bad teeth. 
Seven out of every ten persons over 5 
years old had decayed permanent teeth. 
Malnutrition showed its effect in the fact 
that 1 child out of every 12 was under- 
nourished and 1 in 17 either had rickets 
or showed the after effects of rickets. 

Better diets from home-grown food 
and better sanitary facilities and hous- 
ing have done their share in reducing 
illness among Farm Security borrowers, 
but more was needed for many of these 
people, In cooperation with local doc- 
tors and medical societies, a rural medi- 
cal group program was developed 
through which more than 100,000 rural 
families can now be sure of a doctor’s 
care when it is needed at a cost within 
their farm incomes. Frequently such 
services include hospitalization, drugs, 
and, sometimes, dental care. The pro- 
gram of dental care, however, is still the 
least developed, although dental needs 
rank first among rural heal h problems. 
For the health and better production of 
these small farmers, for the protection 
of our armies which draw heavily for 
their recruits from rural areas, and for 
the Nation's future population which 
must be replenished from these rural 
families, the medical service and health 
protection that the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration makes possible to the small 
family farmer are essentials in the na- 
tional welfare. 

Assistance that makes it possible for 
our people to work out their own prob- 
lems and to resume and hold their place 
as individual producers in the Nation’s 
economy is neither extravagance nor re- 
lief. It is the soundest form of economy 
and an investment that is worth many 
times the small cost. The Farm Security 
method repays with interest not only the 
loans but also the debt to democracy and 
our farm people that all of us owe wher- 
ever poverty holds people down. 

It may well be that the lack of medical 
and dental care, coupled with malnutri- 
tion among the underprivileged masses of 
the nations opposing Hitler, contributed 
as much to his success as any disparity in 
armament. We had been informed by 
supposedly creditable sources that the 
“ersatz” equipment of the Axis was in- 
ferior to the armament possessed by other 
Europeans—at least, such was the story 
before hostilities. The F. S. A. is at- 
tempting through its home management 
and medical and dental programs to con- 
tribute to the well-being of these people. 
The medical and dental service at least 
will become increasingly more difficult as 
professional personnel in rural areas is 
called to the colors. 

It is entirely possible that the children 
of these families, now in their early teens, 
will be needed before the present emer- 
gency is over. It would behoove the Na- 
tion to have them in a state of optimal 
health if this should come to pass. 

A tank operator with a batting average 
above .400 is a far greater destructive 
force than one batting .098. A machine 
is certainly no better than its operator. 

But that is not all. The F. S. A. has 
been grossly and unfairly misrepresented 
to this House. It has become a victim of 
the half-truths and demagogery of many 
who are jealous of its eminent successes. 
Even some so-called farm organizations 
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have stooped to underhand methods to 
destroy this agency which has done so 
much good. In the end it is the farmer 
and agriculture as a whole which suffers 
from this sabotage. Dressed in the cloak 
of the farmers’ friend, the fifth column is 
on the prowl again, seeking to destroy a 
useful and helpful arm of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Let us see further how my own State 
of Iowa has benefited from the F. S. A. 

While farm income has been going up, 
farm people have been going down. We 
have succeeded in good measure in bring- 
ing farm prices to parity, but we have 
not yet attacked with sufficient vigor the 
problem of disparity among the farming 
population. 

Today we face a decision as to whether 
American agriculture is to be consoli- 
dated into great corporate and absentee 
holdings or whether its family type 
structure, which has insured benefits of 
the land to the people who live on it and 
work it, is to be preserved. 

The Farm Security Administration 
was created to protect and preserve the 
family owner-operator as the basis of our 
farm economy. More than 900,000 fami- 
lies have received F. S. A. rehabilitation 
loans and guidance to keep them from 
being pushed off the farm by forces that 
have made for larger land concentra- 
tions. This type of help remains the one 
solid hope for the great mass of our small 
farmers to continue as productive citi- 
zens and not as outcast migrants wan- 
dering homeless in search of an occa- 
sional job. ; 

But the Farm Security Administration 
has been able to reach only a part, per- 
haps a third, of the families who need its 
help, and the forces of displacement have 
continued to operate ruthlessly against 
hundreds of thousands of others. In the 
State of Iowa the 1940 census shows that 
we have not done enough to stop the 
trend toward large commercialized farm- 
ing. In Iowa more land is in cultivation 
than 10 years ago but fewer people farm 
it. The number of Iowa farms without 
milk cows has increased more than 25 
percent during the last 10 years, and the 
number of farms without poultry has in- 
creased 60 percent. 

We find, moreover, that the mass of 
our farmers are going further down the 
economic ladder. During the last 10 
years, the percent of all farms in the 
Nation receiving less than $600 in gross 
earned farm income has increased from 
28 percent to nearly 48 percent, In 
Iowa, one of our richest and most pros- 
perous farm States, this less-than-$600 
group has doubled, increasing from 7 to 
14 percent of all Iowa farmers. 

When we are faced with these facts, 
we must be compelled to recognize that 
fair opportunities for the mass of our 
working farmers is just as serious a 
problem as fair prices for commercial 
farmers in agriculture. The Farm Se- 
curity Administration has developed the 
methods to provide such opportunities 
to the small farmer and to help him 
make the most of them. 

In Iowa, more than 18,000 farm fam- 
ilies who were unable to get the help 
they needed anywhere else have received 
loans, supervision, and other assistance 
from the Farm Security Administration. 
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Out of $11,550,000 that Farm Security 
has loaned to these people, $5,370,000, 
nearly 48 percent, has already been re- 
paid, and more than 5,000 borrowers 
have repaid their loans in full. 

Under the tenant purchase program, 
636 loans to low-income farmers in Iowa 
have been approved for the purchase of 
family-type farms. Their response has 
been amazing. At the end of last year, 
those with tenant-purchase farms in op- 
eration have repaid every cent that was 
due on their farm purchases, and in 
addition, have paid up nearly $25,000 in 
extra payments. 

But this has been more than a financial 
transaction under F.S. A. Standard re- 
habilitation borrowers in Iowa have par- 
alleled the progress of F. S. A. borrowers 
throughout the country. A survey of 
the 10,000 Iowa borrowers on the pro- 
gram last year showed that they had 
increased their net income 85 percent 
since they first received Farm Security 
help. The average family income rose 
from $609 to $1,128. In other words, 
this entire group increased their total 
income by more than $5,000,000. 

One particularly significant thing at 
a time when we must do everything pos- 
sible to enable small farmers to step up 
food production to meet wartime goals is 
that this borrower group in Iowa in- 
creased the food produced for home use 
from $140 to $235, or 81 percent. In- 
cluded in this is an increase in milk 
preduction per family from 326 to 394 
gallons; in fruits and vegetables canned 
for home use from 212 to 271 quarts, and 
in meat and poultry for home use from 
295 to 492 pounds. 

With the number of mortgaged farms 
in Iowa still rising at the time of the 
1940 census, the F.S. A. has also helped to 
unburden small owners and tenants of 
heavy debts through their Farm Debt 
Adjustment Service. More than 5,000 
farmers in Iowa, by voluntary agreement 
between creditors and debtors, have re- 
duced their debts by more than 88,500. 000, 
or 18.6 percent, to a point where they 
could again farm successfully. These 
adjustments also resulted in the payment 
of $300,000 in taxes. 


Rural rehabilitation loans, as of Dec. 31, 1941 


Repayments 


Active standard 
borrowers 


vances. Principal | Interest 


Ninth District, 
Iowa: 1,1 
State: 9,939. 


$829, 270 | $130, 120 
5, 378, 644 793, 724 


$1, 764, 601 
11, 550, 546 


Family progress, Farm Security Administra- 
tion borrowers, 1941 


Beit ero 

ecurity 

Adminis- 1941 
tration 


Ninth District, Iowa: 
—— E $1,220. 
289 a raion: --| 421 gallons. 
Food for home use 8133 


Fruits and vegetables_| 177 quarts..._| 250 quarts, 

Meat for home use. 304 Pounds 604 pounds. 
State of Iowa: 

Net income ats 3 $1,128, 

Food for home use 810 $250. 

Milk for home use 320 gallons___] 394 gallons. 

Fruits and vegetables 212 quarts: 271 quarts. 

Meat for home use. . 295 pounds. 492 SS 
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Tenant purchase program 
NINTH DISTRICT, IOWA 

Counties eligible: Cherokee, Clay, Dickin- 
son, Ida, Lyon, Monoma, Osceola, Plymouth, 
Sac, Woodbury. 

Number of loans approved (as of December 
31, 1941): 73. 

Amount of tenant purchase loans: $773,337. 

Payments against maturities (as of June 30, 
1941) : $31,773. 

Delinquencies: None. 

Extra payments: $2,410. 

Payments against maturities: 100 percent. 

Average amount of loan: $10,594. 

IOWA AS A WHOLE 
Number of loans approved (as of December 


31, 1941): 636. 

Amount of tenant purchase loans: 
$5,798,738. 

Payments against maturities (as of June 30, 
1941): $175,886. 


Delinquencies: None. 

Extra payments: $24,036. 

Payments against maturities: 100 percent. 
Average amount of loan: $9,118. 


Farm Security Administration farm debt 
adjustment figures 
FOR NINTH IOWA DISTRICT 
Number of cases adjusted: 1,044. 
Amount of debt adjusted: $6,776,698. 
Reduced; $984,890. 
In percent: 15 percent. 
Accounting for taxes amounting to: $48,386. 
FOR IOWA AS A WHOLE 
Number of cases adjusted: 5,279. 
Amount of debt adjusted: $46,118,362. 
Reduced: $3,607,361. 
In percent: 18.6 percent. 
Accounting for taxes 
$301,584. 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr.DONDERO. May the time not used 
by those whose names have been called 
without response be assigned to some 
other Member who may desire time? 

The CHAIRMAN. If we run out of 
speakers on this list before the hour is up, 
the Chair will then recognize other gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. DONDERO. I should like to be so 
recognized, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
LAMBERTSON I. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
there is no question but what some good 
is being accomplished from all these 
things, but this is a time and this is a 
thing that can be reduced with perfectly 
good grace. You know what we need on 
the farms now are good hired men, and 
Farm Security has a tendency to take 
hired men and make something else out 
of them. Any man who is willing today 
to work on a farm can get a good job 
as a hired man. Nearly every successful 
farmer in my country was a hired man 
once. Let us dignify this whole thing 
and provide good hired men, and less 
Farm Security for the duration. Also 
high prices prevailing for farm equip- 
ment make it inadvisable for men at this 
time to embark on farming. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hook]. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the fact we cannot have more than one 


amounting to: 
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minute and a half of time, we might just 
as well give that up. I have some argu- 
ments to present and I do not intend to 
be cut off in the middle of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington, 
[Mr. COFFEE]. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I wonder if the members of 
this body realize what it would mean to 
the low-income farm families of this 
Nation if the program of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration were pulled from 
under them at this time? 

Few of us realize, I believe, that the 
people who are being helped by F. S. A. 
and who might be helped by F. S. A. in the 
future have enjoyed very few of the 
benefits of living in a democracy. And 
now, at a time when this democracy’s 
very life is at stake, we are considering 
the possibility of doing away altogether 
with the one chance that these people 
have of coming to know what America 
can really mean to them. 

This is not something that is purely 
emofional or sentimental. Itis very real, 
and, let me add, very serious. The ram- 
parts we watch may be protecting a 
democracy that has very little meaning 
to the people whose land it is. What a 
sorry spectacle that would present—a 
people out half-heartedly defending 
something for which they did not care 
or whose danger was no concern to them, 

This can happen here. Itis my belief 
that we would be surprised to find out, if 
we made a survey of disadvantaged rural 
poopie living in miserable shacks and 

id to make a living on miserable 

that these people do not think very 
ait of democracy. The reason is that 
they do not think about it at all. They 
do not even know what it is. 

These people could turn out to be like 
the Roman farmers who, being asked by 
the invading barbarians which was the 
way to the city, casually pointed in the 
right direction and went back to their 
work. They had no interest in Rome, 
which had refused to take an interest in 
them. It did not matter to them that 
Rome might be sacked and pillaged; 
Rome had ceased to mean anything to 
them. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I 
am not accusing any group of Americans 
of disloyalty. I am merely pointing out 
that to a large number of our fellow 
citizens, democracy does not mean all 
that it should. And I ask you, was there 
ever a time when we should be more 
mindful of what democracy really does 
mean to us, more anxious that its deep 
value and real advantages be known and 
made available to all? 

We need not search in the backwoods 
of the poorer areas of the South or the 
cut-over forests of the upper Great Lakes 
to find rural poverty. We need not al- 
ways take the beleaguered sharecropper 
as our text. Rural poverty is nearer to 
the big, shiny white highways and closer 
to the thin, steel rails over which tons of 
defense materials are constantly thun- 
dering, than most of us realize. Whata 
travesty it would be if in our haste to de- 
fend our great democracy, we hurried 
down the highways and thundered down 
the rails so fast that we did not notice 
the people watching us blankly and 
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without understanding from the miser- 
able farmsteads on both sides. 

Let me quote a few facts. The 1940 
census showed that 47.6 percent of all 
of the farmers in this country had gross 
earned farm incomes of less than $600. 
This would mean that the average family 
in this group, if he were a bona fide 
farmer, had an annual gross earned farm 
income of about $350. After adding in 
a $50 A. A. A. benefit payment and $80 
in cash from off-farm work, and sub- 
tracting farm operating expenses and the 
value of home- produced food, the fam- 
ily would have only $17.50 in cash avail- 
able each month—about 81 cents per 
person per week. 

I ask you, is that good enough evidence 
of the problem of rural poverty? And 
can we well afford to think in terms of 
restricting the opportunities of these peo- 
ple for improvement in income, living 
standards and hope for the future by re- 
stricting the activities of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration? 

What F. S. A. does to help low-income 
farm families is well known to all of us. 
Its program of loans to help these fam- 
ilies buy necessary operating goods, of 
supervision to help them use their re- 
sources most efficiently, of guidance in 
providing good food for the family, and 
of many other types of assistance is one 
of the most constructive programs that 
this Government has sponsored. 

I do repeat, however, that even if we 
are conscious of what F. S. A. is doing, 
many of us do not appreciate the sig- 
nificance of this work. Perhaps most 
of us do not know what it is tq be a 
farmer without a good plow, a housewife 
without a stove, a farm boy without 
enough clothes to go to school, without 
opportunities for getting ahead, without 
much hope. But there are a great many 
families in these kinds of situations. 

Mr. Hitler-has said for a long time 
that democracy cannot provide good 
things for its people. We know that he 
is absolutely wrong. We know that 
democracy is the only form of gcvern- 
ment capable of providing the things of 
value. I believe that the reason we 
Americans have never had any use for 
Mr. Hitler is that we know he is wrong. 
We know from experience as well as from 
our hearts and minds that he is wrong. 

But there are some people in this Na- 
tion who do not know this as well as 
others. It is not their fault. I think 
that it is ours. Among these people are 
disadvantaged farm people. Many of 
them have never heard of Mr, Hitler and 
probably would not like him if they knew 
about him. But we have given these 
people powerfully little ammunition with 
which to answer his arguments. In their 
experience there is very little evidence 
that democracy is what the rest of us 
know it to be. 

So I say once again that this is no 
time to consider retrenching the activities 
of the Farm Security Administration. 
Now is the time to make democracy worth 
while to the million or two million low- 
income farm families whose welfare and 
well-being is the long-run strength of 
our country. 

We have recognized their need before. 
We have come to their aid and given 
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many of them a boost. Let us not forget 
those who still need our help now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, as far 
as farm tenancy is concerned the appro- 
priations have never been sufficient to 
make any impression on the farm ten- 
ancy percentages of the country. 

Fundamentally, the procuring of farms 
for renters is a desirable objective. The 
depression, low farm prices, and the 
droughts have caused more farm ten- 
ants than tenants have been converted 
into landlords. To meet this situation 
from a national viewpoint it is necessary 
to adopt a measure like H. R. 1422—in- 
troduced by the Honorable STEPHEN PACE, 
of Georgia—that provides 90-percent 
guaranteed loans. A measure Ike H. R. 
1422 will provide an attack on the tenant 
problem on a universal basis, and will 
take the responsibility back to the locali- 
ties where the tenancy prevails. These 
90-percent guaranteed loans on a present 
ma ket- price valuation will be a far su- 
perior risk to the 75-percent loans made 
on the basis of normal agricultural 
values. This legislation should be 
brought up for consideration. 

We now find ourselves in a strained 
leg’slative situation. The people of this 
country are desirous that all nonmilitary 
expenditures that are not absolutely 
necessary be reduced or terminated. The 
public is serious about this. 

On Monday the gentleman from Okla- 
homa offered an amendment that would 
reduce the payments from $10,000 0 
$1,000 maximum payment to any indi- 
vidual or corporation. This amendment 
might have reduced the expenditures 
some thirty to forty million dollars per 
year. However, an amendment to the 
amendment was agreed to, and the sav- 
ings were nullified so that even the opti- 
mism of the author does not anticipate 
even a $5,000,000 reduction. It is doubt- 
ful if there will be any reduction what- 
soever. Is this action based on common 
sense and common justice? 

Now, as long as we in our wisdom have 
seen fit to legislate so that the large land- 
owners and the large corporation farm- 
ers may not be deprived of their $10,000 
to $75.000 subsidy checks, it is rather 
difficult to expect us to vote to reduce 
the subsidy that has been granted in 
connection with the low farm income 
group of our farm people serviced by the 
F. S. A. 

If we had reduced the subsidies to the 
big corporation farmers, which subsidy is 
questionable in peacetime and undefen- 
sible in wartime, we could, in fairness, 
say to the low-income group as repre- 
sented by Farm Security clients, “Now 
put your house in order, too.” 

The Farm Security low-income group 
already live on farms, and are in a posi- 
tion to take an active part in an increased 
food program. Any parts of their pro- 
gram not direeted toward increasing the 
food supply of the country, can and no 
doubt would be willingly suspended by 
the F. S. A. themselves. Let us try to 
analyze the following situation in our best 
judgment: First, we have refused to 
reduce the subsidies to the large farm 
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operators and farm corporations. In the 
past these farm subsidies have been con- 
doned, explained, or excused on the basis 
that it was necessary to make these large 
payments to large operators so that the 
large operator could be induced to join 
the crop-control program. 

What, reason have we to vote these 
funds, and for what purpose, when we do 
not want to reduce or control production? 
Can you answer this question? In fact, 
we have a national program for increas- 
ing our food supply at this time. Do you 
know any good reason to abolish rural 
relief and not urban relief? If drought 
prevails and no food is produced, one may 
be just as hungry in the country as he 
would be in the city. 

The public knows who has control of 
the legislation on this floor, The house- 
wife knows who must accept the respon- 
s‘bility for all legislation. The public has 
a keen eye on all legislation before us. 

The majority must be held account- 
able if it is necessary to put a ceiling of 
117 percent of parity on hogs and then 
take a subsidy from the United States 
Treasury as an extra gratuity. Do you 
know why this should be done? 

The majority must assume the respon- 
sibility of explaining to the housewife 
how it can justify $10,000 to $75,000 
subsidy checks to big corporation opera- 
tors when the products are parity or 
above. The majority must assume the 
responsibility of the yearly $17,000 sub- 
sidy checks to Campbell and other big 
wheat operators, and must explain this 
to the housewife, with her continually 
shrinking purchasing power. 

We are trying to pass a dozen bills in 
one. Millions of dollars could be saved 
if this legislation was approached in the 
light of available materials, priorities, 
and war needs. The lack of priorities 
and the shortage of farm labor will have 
more influence on food production than 
any other factor. 

All legislation must be considered in 
the light of the all-out effort to produce 
food to win the war, and the sooner we 
use this pattern in our legislative efforts, 
the more will we be voting in conformity 
to the wishes of our people. Let us re- 
member if we do not, others will replace 
us that will follow the will of the people. 
In the last tax bill you voted to tax the 
nipple on the baby’s milk bottle. What 
can we expect from the new tax bill? 

When this appropriation bill is re- 
committed it should include a provision 
to limit any subsidies to $300 which is 
sufficient to pay the taxes and insurance 
on any family-sized farm in America. 

The reductions already voted for Farm 
Security low-income farm groups, will 
assuredly justify this reduction to $300 
per farm for any of the large producers. 
In fairness, when this bill is recommitted 
it should include a provision to reduce 
the subsidies to the large operators. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. 
TERRY). 

Mr. TERRY. Mr, Chairman, I am tor 
cutting down ordinary expenses at this 
time and promoting in every possible way 
war production, but I do not believe the 
Congress of the United States should de- 
stroy the farm-security program that 
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has been inaugurated here for the benefit 
of the lowest-income group in this coun- 
try and to whom the Nation is looking to 
do their part in the program for in- 
creased production of food that is such 
an essential part of our all-out effort to 
win the war and the peace after the war. 
Someone said here the other day that 
what the farmer needs is high prices and 
to be let alone; but, Mr. Chairman, there 
is a large group of the farming popula- 
tion that cannot be let alone and left to 
shift for themselves. I will not have 
time.to go into it at length, but no one 
has ever been particularly interested in 
the general health of the low-income 
group in the farming population of this 
country until this administration took up 
the question. Last year a Nation-wide 
investigation and report on the health of 
the farm-security borrowers was made 
in 21 typical counties in 17 States, under 
the supervision of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

These examinations were made in col- 
laboration with the State universities, 
and by members of the medical staff, and 
with the assistance of local doctors, tre 
expenses for which survey were paid by 
the F. S. A. 

According to this investigation only 4 
out of every 100 were in first-rate physi- 
eal condition, with an average of 344 
defects for every man, woman, and child 

examined. Seven out of every 10 had 
decayed teeth; 85 percent of all white 
persons between 15 and 30 years had 
decayed permanent teeth. Fifty-five 
and three-tenths percent of all persons 

- had defective tonsils; 41.6 percent of all 
wives had one or more injuries resulting 
from childbearing and inadequate medi- 

cal care. Forty percent of the wives and 
35 percent of the husbands had defective 
vision in both eyes. One out of every 12 

- husbands had some degree of hernia. 
One. out of every 15 children was suffer- 
ing from malnutrition, and 1 out of every 
17 children had rickets, or showed: after- 
effects of rickets. 

This is one thing that the rehabilita- 
tion program has been doing. It has 

sought to raise the average of the health 
of this group of low-income citizens of 
the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, agriculturally speaking, 
deeded land is the American ideal, and 
the cornerstone of the F. S. A. program 
is to promote and increase small farm 
ownership and the live- at-home pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, the statistics show 
that small farms are growing smaller, 
and large farms are growing larger. 

Small-owner operation is growing less, 
and day-labor operation is growing 
larger. Twenty-eight percent of our 
farm families in 1929 received less than 
$600 for all products. By 1939 that group 
increased to 47.6 percent. In 1929 only 
6.6 percent of all farmers had an income 
of less than $250 annually. The 1940 
census shows that this group has in- 
creased to 19.2 percent. 

One of the problems that face the 
country in reference to agriculture is to 
increase the income of the small-farm 
owners in order that they may have their 
proper share of the Nation’s income. 
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Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, yesterday when the Chair 
made this list, certain gentlemen were 
on their feet asking for time. Appar- 
ently they are not here today. The effect 
of their names being on the list prevents 
other gentlemen who are here who are 
recognized, from speaking for more than 
a minute and a half. I am wondering if 
the Chair would consider a resurvey of 
the situation, so that the time of gentle- 
men who are not here may be assigned to 
those who are, which would give them 
time enough to express themselves. It 
seems to me if gentlemen are put down 
for time and do not come here to claim 
it, that that time should be assigned to 
those who are here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair cannot 
tell whether gentlemen are going to be 
here before the hour expires or not. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, may I pre- 
sent a parliamentary inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HARE. Referring to the statement 
of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 


-Wooprum], suppose, for example, I pre- 


fer to yield my time to the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, am I in a 
position to do so? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can- 
not yield his time, but he can yield the 
time back, and then the Chair can allot 
it. 

Mr. HARE. Then I take this oppor- 
tunity of yielding back my time, and 
asking that it be allotted to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Dakota 
[Mr. BURDICK]. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, if I 
get through with this minute and a half, 
it win be 3 minutes that I have had on 
this bill which has now been before the 
House for 2 weeks. There is some mis- 
apprehension among a lot of people, who 
seem to think that Iam a farmer. Iam 
not. I am a lawyer—and a good one. I 
do not want to be branded as any boule- 
vard farmer from the State of Illinois, 
either. 

There are just two things that you can 
do about these 700,000 farmers. Many 
are living in my section of the country. 
You can either pay them $720, the aver- 
age Government relief per family, and let 
the Government feed them, or you can 
let them attach themselves to land, and 
let them take care of themselves. War 
has nothing to do about this, except we 
should produce in every line, especially 
in producing food. From a_ business 
standpoint, the thing to do is to help 
those people help themselves. Where is 
the man in this Congress who is opposed 
to that kind of philosophy? Can we not 
all agree that every human being has 
the right to live, the right to eat? If he 
has, they are going to get something to 
eat in some way. When enough people 
get hungry enough, they will get enough 
to eat. It is easier to take care of these 
people by letting them take care of them- 
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selves. I submit in my extension com- 
plete and positive evidence of the success 
of the Farm Security Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, a vicious attack has 
been made upon a Government agency 
that of all agencies is most justified in 
the North and Midwest sections of this 
country. Because of some practices that 
have been carried out by certain officials 
of the Farm Security Administration, 
many in this Congress seem willing to 
condemn the whole institution which was 
originally designed to put landless 
farmers on their feet. 

Before we accept the statements of the 
opposition to this bill, let us find out 
what the evidence discloses. On page 189 
of the second part of the hearings on the 
Agriculture Department appropriation 
bill for 1943, we find: 

Mr. BaLpwin. Let me put it this way: The 
96% percent figures were as of June 30. As 
of December 31 the collection figure shows 
bas 99 percent of all maturities had been 
paid. 8 

Mr. Tarver. Only 1 percent delinquent? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Only 1 percent delinquent. 
On top of this $5,205,000 has been collected 
on these loans; $925,000 has been collected 
as extra payments made in advance on these 
loans, 

Mr. Tarver. Now of the total amounts due 
and the total amount paid, what percentage 
of the amounts due have been repaid? 

Mr. Batpwin. Ninety-nine percent. 

Mr. Tarver. Not considering the borrowers 
who have overpaid their commitments, but 
taking them all together, 99 percent have 
paid up in full. But the total amount col- 
lected is well over 100 percent? 

Mr. Batpwin. The total amount collected 
would be above 120 percent. 


Now, right at this point, I wish to say 
to the membership of this House that no 
agency of the Government can demon- 
strate more success and less liability on 
the part of the Government. 

On page 206 of the above hearings, we 
find the following evidence: 

Mr. Tarver. What is the total amount of 


- repayments that have been returned to the 


Government, together with the total amount 
of interest paid? 
Mr. Batpwin. The total principal collec- 


tions amount to $2,275,572. The total inter- 
est payments amount to $2,929,653. 


Mr. Tarver. Making a total of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000? 

Mr. BALDWIN. $5,205,225. Then, in addi- 
tion to that, extra payments of $925,312. 

Mr. Tarver. That makes a total of around 
$6,000,000? 

Mr. Batpwin. $6,100,000 and a little bit 
over. 

Mr. Tarver. That is on an investment of 
$117,000,000, because nothing has become due 


on any of the $50,000,000 you had for this 


year? 

Mr. BALDWIN. That is right. On a good 
many of the other loans nothing has come 
due on them because in some cases families 
have not actually moved on their farms even 
though they paid for it maybe 4 or 5 months 
ago. 

Mr. Leavy. Your statement of the opera- 
tions of this activity is an encouraging and 
refreshing one, though it affects very few 
farmers in my congressional district by reason 
of the procedure of distribution, and very few 
farmers on the whole in the State of Wash- 
ington. But with the experience you have 
had to date in it and ‘the results you have 
obtained, and several of those years have been 
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through depression years when agricultural 
crops have been making a low return, indi- 
cate that you have a program that has real 
promise to it. Now, I want to ask you this 
question: Have you been able to check the 
increasing trend toward farm tenancy in 
those years? 

Mr. Batpwin. The trend toward farm ten- 
ancy per se has been checked. But it has 
been checked in a most unfortunate manner, 
I would just like to give you some figures on 
that. 

Mr. Leavy. I wish you would discuss that. 

Mr. Batpwtn. There has been a substantial 
increase in landless farm people. There are 
6,096,000 farmers in the United States. Nearly 
one-third of all farm families have as their 
major crop food produced for home use. In 
other words, approximately 2,000,000 farms 
qualify as subsistence farms. 


On page 208 of the hearings, Mr. Bald- 
win says: 

The thing that has been happening is that 
more and more farm families are being 
forced into a day-labor status. They are not 
tenants, They are not sharecroppers. They 
naven't any hold at all on the land now ex- 
cept whatever hold they have as farm labor- 
ers, which is not very substantial. 


Mr. Baldwin further states: 


Estimated number of farms changing own- 
ership as a result of foreclosures, assign- 
ments, or other conditions of credit dis- 
tress, during 12 months ended March 15, 
1941, in the United States is 575,000. 


On page 210 of the hearings, we find 
the following evidence: 

Mr, Leavy. But in your justifications you 
state for the past 50 years the income of the 
farmer has been out of balance with the in- 
come of other groups in our economy. 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leavy. And that the farm population, 
representing about one-fourth of the total 
population, has an income of only about 
one-tenth of the national income. Now, for 
what period of time is that taken? 

Mr. Batpwin. That is for the 10-year 
pericd. 


I cannot understand why the Farm 
Bureau Federation is fighting this sec- 
tion of the bill. I should think they 
would be more than satisfied and even 
enthusiastic about putting landless farm- 
ers back on the soil where they can make 
a living for themselves and their families. 
There must be some ulterior motive actu- 
ating this attitude on the part of the 
Farm Bureau Federation. If that were 
not true, then their President, Mr. 
O'Neill, would not work so viciously to 
destroy this section of the bill. 

On page 710 of the hearings, the Hon- 
orable Claude E. Wickard, Secretary of 
Agriculture, makes the following state- 
ment: 

The Farm Bureau states that Farm Secu- 
rity Administration is burdening farmers 
with debts beyond their ability to pay. The 
best answer to this charge is the repayment 
record of Farm Security Administration 
clients. Of more than $600,000,000 loaned 
$254,000,000 has been repaid, even though 
most loans run for 5 years, 


Quoting the Secretary again: 
I am startled by the statement that Farm 
Security Administration has made flagrant 
attempts to build up pressure groups to 
maintain congressional appropriations. I 
have forbidden all employees of this Depart- 
ment to engage in work of organizing non- 
“governmental agencies or groups or in mem- 
bership campa‘gns for such organizations. 
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In contrast to this position of the Depart- 
ment stands the close public-private relation- 
ship between the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and the Extension Service. In some 
States Federal grant-in-aid funds are used 
to pay part of the salaries of jointly em- 
ployed Farm Bureau county-extension agents. 

Finally, the Farm Bureau states that the 
Farm Security Administration rigidly con- 
trols the farming plans of its clients and that 
it destroys the client's initiative and self- 
respect. This is a surprising statement. 
Where is the self-respect of people whose 
average gross income before assistance from 
the Farm Security Administration (for a 
family of five) was about $700 per family, of 
which $480 was left for the family to live 
on after paying expenses; whose children are 
ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill-clothed; whose 
children often lack elementary schooling and 
have seldom seen a doctor, even during 
periods of severe illness? Is their self-respect 
destroyed or improved when they find their 
efficiency increasing and their gross income 
up 41 percent; when they find they have 35 
percent more for family living; when the 
value of products produced for use in the 
home is up 62 percent; when their children 
obtain medical attention and schooling; when 
they organize cooperatives for buying and 
selling, and, in many cases for the first time, 
take part in community activities? 


Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
the attack by the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has been amply answered and in 
that answer the design and purpose of 
the Farm Bureau Federation is brought 
to light in the following language of the 
Secretary of Agriculture: 

In some States Federal grant-in-aid funds 
are used to pay part of the salaries of jointly 


employed Farm Bureau county-extension 
agents. 


In other words, the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has “an ax to grind” in its 
vicious attack upon this bill; they want 
to extend and increase their own organ- 
ization through the county-agent system 
to their own advantage and use Govern- 
ment funds to perpetuate themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the fact that all time has not been 
used, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair cannot 
entertain a request of that kind. The 
time has been fixed by the committee. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, in the 
first place, the money advanced by the 
Farm Security Administration is reim- 
bursable—that when this money is ad- 
vanced to these people they agree to pay 
it back and will. 
Security Administration in the State of 
Idaho is all to the good, and the record 
of the Farm Security Administration in 
taking people off relief and putting them 
on the land where they may become self- 
supporting in Idaho is all to the good. 
When our great apple-growing industry 
was ruined by a disastrous freeze, when 
the banks and all the farmers were load- 
ed with obligations which they could not 
meet, it was the Farm Security Admin- 
istration that stepped into the breach 
and by making loans saved the great 
apple-growing industry of southern Ida- 
ho. If we had not had such an organiza- 
tion we would have lost an industry that 
had been built up with years of labor. 


The record of the Farm . 
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If this was an appropriation for the R. F. 
C., we would pass it very quickly by 100 
percent, but here we are trying to de- 
prive the poorest lot of people of an op- 
portunity to help themselves. Let us 
continue to help them go into the stump 
land of the West, let us make the nec- 
essary advances to these farm families, 
and let them do as our forefathers did— 
dig their living out of the ground and 
become self-supporting and go forward 
in the work of building homes and com- 
munities, and a successful agriculture. 
This is a great movement—one of the 
greatest things undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Nebraska (Mr, STEFAN]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask the author of the amend- 
ment if by cutting 825,000,000 off the 
$50,000,000 that would affect any of 
the rehabilitation loans and grants to 
farmers? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the gentleman 
indulge me long enough to answer that 
completely? 

Mr. STEFAN. Les. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It would be rather in- 
teresting if a great many people would 
first inform themselves before they go 
into the Well to talk about this matter. 
This is administrative money. This in- 
volves mileage. This involves nineteen 
thousand on the pay roll. This is not 
concerned with loans whatever. 

Mr. STEFAN, How about the farm 
debt adjustment and rural rehabilita- 
tion? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is involved. 
Those are all personal services, $50,000,- 
000 worth, including mileage. 

Mr. STEFAN. I have a lot of farmers 
who are willing to cut some of these un- 
necessary administrative expenses. We 
should know just what we are doing here. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is what this is. 
The loans come in the next paragraph. 

Mr. STEFAN. We should not cut this 
item right in half without knowing just 
what items in the farm rehabilitation 
program will be affected. Iam informed 
that by cutting this item in half we will 
have to eliminate or cut down much of 
the rural rehabilitation work; grants to 
needy farmers; farm-debt adjustment 
and servicing of the loans. I have gone 
along on some cuts which I felt were 
justified. But I do not want to destroy 
the entire program. The committee 
brought this bill out with a figure which 
was over $500,000,000 less than the figure 
of last year. That was a pretty good cut 
in a farm appropriation bill. Up to this 
time about a hundred million dollars 
more have been cut out of the bill. There 
are limitations here which will prohibit 
anything like collective farm operations. 
There are many other safeguards. 

The reductions in this bill are heavier 
than in some other appropriation bills we 
have had thus far. It is a bill making 
annual appropriations for the entire De- 
partment of Agriculture. I am sure most 
of the farmers in my district will agree 
that some of these cuts are justified. 
But I am sure that they do not want to 
destroy all of the program. 
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I feel that I know what our farmers 
want today. They agree with us that all 
unnecessary expenditures should be elim- 
inated. They want nondefense expendi- 
tures cut. They are opposed to unneces- 
sary travel, administrative expense, and 
too many officials, but they are not op- 
Posed to useful and helpful activity which 
will aid in fitting the farmer into the 
war program. The farmers in my State 
are among the most patriotic Americans 
in our country. They are not compla- 
cent. They want efficiency and economy 
in the distribution of Federal funds. 
They want the frills and nonessentials 
eliminated. 

What our farmers need today is a good 
hired man or two who will actually work 
so that the farm can produce the things 
our Government says we need for our 
armed forces and also that we can feed 
our civilians and the millions in foreign 
lands who are looking to the American 
farmer for help. 

I have heard very little complaint 
against this particular item. I have 
heard complaints against some useless 
administrative activities and the com- 
mittee can cut this item to some extent. 
But a deliberate cut like this, in my 
opinion, is a little too drastic. 

{Here the gavel fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Vooruis]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the committee itself has 
placed restrictions in this bill with re- 
gard to certain activities of this admin- 
istration that have been objected to 
heretofore. Those matters are already 
taken care of. 

This is the only part of this farm pro- 
gram that applies to the really poor 
farmers who cannot in the nature of 
the case increase their production in the 
way they are being asked to do under the 
food-for-freedom program unless they 
get assistance in this program. This 
poorest group of farmers are being 
counted on to produce 35 percent of the 
additional pork needed, 40 percent of the 
eggs, 50 percent of the tomatoes, and 
so on, They are part and parcel of the 
food-for-freedom program. 

The gentleman contends that his 
amendment applies only to administra- 
tive expenses. But I read from the Ap- 
propriations Committee’s own break- 
down of this item. All of the $10,000,000 
for grants is included ir this $50,000,000 
item. Not one cent of that $10,000,000 
is for administration. It is all for help- 
ing these poor farmers and their families 
in cases of outright and absolute distress. 
Seventy million dollars for loans is in 
another item, that is true, but all the 
grant money is here. 

How does the gentleman expect this 
agency to make loans unless they serv- 
ice them? How does he expect the loans 
to be repaid unless they are serviced? 
So far the Farm Security Administration 
has made loans in a total amount of 
$560,000,000 to some 738,000 poor farm 
families. It costs about $40 per bor- 
rower per year to service these loans. 
For my part, I think that is a very im- 
portant part of this program. Without 
the improved working of the farms, the 
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loans themselyes are not likely to yield 
any of the beneficial results which other- 
wise they can yield. 

The whole amount of money for the 
agricultural labor camps is involved in 
this item also. This item is not all ad- 
ministrative expense—not by any means, 
Those camps are for the people who lose 
out at trying to farm in some of the sec- 
tions represented by other members and 
come to my country. For my part, I 
want them to at least have a floor to 
pitch their tent on and a place where 
they can wash their clothes when they 
get there. It is true that a portion of 
this money is for administration. By no 
means all of it is. The effect of the 
amendment will be to hamstring the con- 
structive program of helping one-crop 
poor farm families to plant_other crops, 
grow gardens, raise a little livestock, and 
really get on their feet. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, find 
myself in this situation today: I would 
like to vote for a reduction of these ad- 
ministrative expenses, I think they 
should be reduced, but I do not believe 
the committee should support this 50-per- 
cent reduction. It goes too far. The 
Farm Security Administration has ren- 
dered real service to hundreds of thou- 
sands of low-income farmers in practi- 
cally every State in the Union. It has 
been especially helpful in Kansas where 
we have had severe crop failures the last 
few years. It has taken a group of farm- 
ers that were unable to secure financial 
assistance from local banking institutions 
and rehabilitated them. During the past 
few days I have had a large number of 
telegrams and letters from leading bank- 
ers in the Sixth District asking me to sup- 
port the appropriation for the continu- 
ance of Farm Security. One banker ad- 
vised me there were 150 farm families in 
his county that could not be financed 
except for this agency. It is my thought 
that it is much better to continue the 
rehabilitation-loan program of the Farm 
Security Administration and provide as- 
sistance for these farmers than force 
them off the farms on the W. P. A. or 
some other relief agency. The Farm Se- 
curity Administration is like every other 
Federal agency. They ctarted out with 
the laudable purpose of rehabilitating 
farm families and working out a debt- 
adjustment program among the low- 
income farm group. They are now car- 
rying on many valid activities that are 
not related to the rehabilitation of farm 
families. It is my thought that reduc- 
tions can and should be made in these 
categories. The Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict is served by the regional offices in 
Lincoln, Nebr., and Amarillo, Tex. In my 
opinion these regional offices have han- 
dled the administration of this program 
in a very excellent way. During the past 
few years I have had few complaints in 
regard to their administration. They no 
doubt have made mistakes. At a time 
when our citizens are demanding reduc- 
tions in expenditures, I am certain they 
will further eliminate waste and extrava- 
gance. Let us reduce the administrative 
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costs of this agency, but let us not in any 
way interfere with the loans to the indi- 
vidual farm families. 

{Here the gavel fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, a strong 
case is being made against the appro- 
priation of $50,000,000 for administrative 
expenses. Let me point out that $50,- 
000,000 is not contained in this item for 
administrative expenses alone. Other 
items are involved. For instance you have 
the cost of the supervision of migratory 
camps. You have millions set aside for 
grants, a necessary part of the Farm Se- 
curity program. When these items are 
taken from the $50,000,000 you have ap- 
proximately thirty-two or thirty-three 
millions for administrative expenses. 
Funds for administrative expenses thus 
are more than one-third lower than is 
indicated by the language of the bill. 
Now, it is also very important that we 
realize that the money available for ad- 
ministrative expenses is not being used 
just for the supervision of $70,000,000 
of rehabilitation loans, as has been stated 
and for no other purposes. It is also being 
used for the continuing supervision of 
approximately $400,000,000 of long-time 
rehabilitation loans. These loans were 
made in previous years for periods up to 
5 years. In many cases no additional 
money is to be loaned to these people this 
year, but the supervision must continue 
to insure most advantageous use of funds 
and greatest benefit to borrowers. 

Please do not forget that supervision is 
still required for approximately $212,- 
000,000 in old tenant purchase loans, and 
for $140,000,000 in old resettlement proj- 
ects inherited by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. In addition there is- the 
item of supervision of 65 migratory labor 
camps now in operation and some 40 new 
ones under construction. All told, you 
have supervision of approximately $900,- 
000,000 of Federal money, money be- 
longing to the people of the United States 
which has been advanced on this pro- 
gram. Not $70,000,000, as the proponents 
of the amendment insist, but $900,000,000, 
affecting half a million deserving farm 
families. This great investment in the 
future security of our Nation is too im- 
portant to be jeopardized by unjustifiable 
cuts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CRAWFORD], 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, in 
the 1940 fiscal year the Farm Security 
Administration made rehabilitation loans 
to 299,000 families, and it had loans out- 
standing to 668,902 families on January 
1, 1940. Source: F. S. A. annual report, 
1940; and Agricultural Statistics, 1941, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
The F. S. A, now has approximately 759,- 
000 rehabilitation loans outstanding. 
Testimony of F. S: A. Administrator 
Baldwin, page 965, transeript of hear- 
ings, February 13, 1942, Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures. 

In 1943, with greatly improved farm 
income, the number of clients needing 
assistance will probably be much smaller. 
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Nevertheless, the 1943 Budget provides a 
great increase in the number of perma- 
nent field employees and in the expendi- 
tures for field personnel above the 
amount expended in 1940. 

The 1943 Budget allows a total of 13,- 
821 permanent field employees at a cost 
of $24,070,064, compared to 9,686 perma- 
nent field employees at a cost of $14,043,- 
740 in the year 1940. Thus, the Budget 
for 1943 allows 43 percent more perma- 
nent field employees and 71 percent more 
expenditures for this purpose than in 
1940, yet the total number of clients to 
be served in 1943 should be very much 
reduced below 1940, if assistance is re- 
stricted to legitimate need. 

The general overhead costs of admin- 
istration are likewise allowed a larger 
amount in 1943 than in 1940, although 
the increase here is much smaller. 

The 1943 Budget allows a total of $18,- 
705,623 for the farm and home manage- 
ment services of F. S. A., compared to a 
total of $11,871,196 for this purpose in 
1940—an increase of aproximately 60 
percent in the expenditures for this pur- 
pose, when the number of clients should 
be smaller. 

Similarly, the 1943 Budget allows a 
total of $12,533,204 for expenditures for 
investigations of applications, and mak- 
ing, collecting, and servicing loans and 
grants, whereas the total expenditures 
for this purpose in 1940 amounted to 
$7,431,543—an increase of about 66 per- 
cent in 1943 above 1940. 

Despite the greatly improved situation 
with respect to farm prices and farm 
income, the 1943 Budget allows a total 
of $1,796,580 for debt adjustment activi- 
ties, compared to a total of $1,902,953 
expended for this purpose in 1940. Here 
again most of this money is expended for 
field personnel. Of the total amount al- 
lowed for this purpose in the 1943 Budget, 
$1,385,365 is to be expended for 640 field 
employees and $237,000 for temporary 
field employees—included in foregoing 
total. 

In the fiscal year 1940 the F. S. A. had 
1,077 employees in its Washington office, 
3,497 employees in its 12 regional offices, 
437 employees in its 42 State offices, 554 
employees in its 222 district offices within 
the States, and 8,825 employees in its 
2.097 county offices. These employees 
were engaged in the rural rehabilitation 
program and does not represent a com- 
plete roster of employees. 

The 1943 Budget allows a total of 19,- 
448 permanent field employees, at a cost 
of $34,131,375, compared to 14,586 per- 
manent field employees in 1940 at a cost 
of $22,119,347. 

The total expenses for personal serv- 
ices, travel, and all other purposes except 
loans and grants, which are allowed in 
the 1943 Budget, amount to $44,346,282. 

It is significant to compare these costs 
and the number of personnel required to 
carry out the F. S. A. rural rehabilitation 
program with the cost and number of 
personnel required by the Farm Credit 
Administration to carry out its program 
of crop and feed loans. Both of these 
types of loans are made to low-income 
families which cannot obtain credit else- 
where, yet the total cost of administra- 
tion of crop and feed loans totals only 
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about $3,500,000 and requires only about 
1,200 employees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
WICKERSHAM]} 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
with reference to supervision in Okla- 
homa the Farm Security Administration 
has only 409 employees. That is not very 
many for the 86,000 clients in Oklahoma 
besides the 900 that come under the op- 
eration of the Bankhead-Jones Act. 
These 409 are a very patriotic group of 
employees—as are the 86,000 clients. 
Everyone of these 409 employees, unlike 
most organizations have bought Defense 
bonds to the extent of 15 percent of their 
salaries. 

I believe we should cut some nonde- 
fense and nonessential spending from all 
appropriations, but I tell you that there 
are more nondefense items in some of 
these so-called defense appropriations 
than any other place. I will tell you 
something the people want cut: They de- 
sire to cut out these strikes; they want to 
suspend the 40-hour law during the 
emergency and extend the working hours 
in defense industries to the extent that 
plants will operate continually with 
three shifts of men. They rightfully 
feel that other laborers desiring to work 
may be permitted to do so without hav- 
ing to pay a high tribute to labor leaders. 

I hold in my arms telegrams and letters 
received during the last 2 days contain- 
ing over 5,000 signatures of people who 
want to cut out these strikes. We have 
passed a bill exactly 100 days ago that 
will do that, and have laid that bill on 
the doorstep of the Senate. It is up to 
the Senate now. I do not place the blame 
on our two Oklahoma Senators. I 
understand they have been urging con- 
sideration of same. 

Iam for a program of reduced expendi- 
tures, but why start at this late date on 
the farmer only right now? Why do we 
not cut out $34,000,000 for the building 
across the creek? Why do we not cut out 
the $70,000,000 for building defense 
houses here in Washington when there 
would have been no need of additional 
defense housing if the defense program 
had been fully decentralized, placing 
more of these defense industries out in 
the various States, especially the South- 
west? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DONDERO]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, there 
is one test I think we should apply to all 
proposals for appropriation of money: 
Is this appropriation essential to the de- 
fense program of this Nation? If it is 
not essential to the defense program, we 
ought to vote against it and deny it. I 
notice that 140 pages of the hearings 
have been devoted to this section of the 
bill. Before any Member of this House 
votes against the Dirksen amendment I 
commend to him a reading of the state- 
ment by Mr. O’Neal, of the American 
Farm Bureau, on page 618 of the hear- 
ings, in which he states among other 
things the following: 

We have had so many complaints of waste, 
extravagance, and abuses in the administra- 
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tion of the Farm Security Administration 
programs that we felt it advisable to have a 
preliminary investigation made. While we 
did not have the time nor the facilities to 
make a complete investigation, the prelimi- 
nary findings indicate some startling and 
shocking conditions of waste, extravagance, 
and indefensible practices in the administra- 
tion of these programs, including: 

1. Assignment of quotas of the number of 
clients to be secured in counties in order to 
expend funds appropriated by Congress and 
to maintain personnel employed by the 
agency. 

2. Widespread solicitation of clients in 
order to meet quotas. 

3. Burdening of clients with excessive 
loans beyond their ability ever to repay, re- 
sulting in a complete loss of hope and in 
break-down of morale. 

4. Establishment of impractical collective- 
farming projects. > 

5. The policy of making grant payments 
from Federal emergency relief funds, for 
which the Farm Security appears to be a cer- 
tifying agency, as a means of enabling clients 
to repay loans rather than using such funds 
to relieve destitution, and in this way substi- 
tuting funds intended for direct relief to 
repay loans which have become delinquent. 

6. Use of numerous devices, such as the 
substitution of grant payments, renewal 
notes, and the 5-year and 10-year variable 
payment plans as a means of showing that 
loans have been collected when actually little 
or no collections have been made; or in many 
cases showing loans fully paid where the in- 
debtedness of the borrowers has actually 
been increased. 

7. Flagrant attempts to build up pressure 
groups to maintain congressional appropria- 
tions and local political and community sup- 
port through various devices and practices. 

8. Instances of refusal to accept payment 
of indebtedness in full or to make full reim- 
bursement of overpayments evidently for the 
purpose of maintaining governmental control 
over the individual; and 

9. Right control of business and farming 
plans of the clients, amounting to complete 
regimentation, and in this way destroying 
the initiative and self-respect of the clients. 


The American Farm Bureau is one of 
the great farmers’ organizations of the 
country. The statement I have quoted 
is the voice of the farmers themselves, 
speaking and expressing their views 
against the waste and indefensible prac- 
tices of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. 

Think of it! Taking relief money be- 
longing to the Government, voted by 
Congress for help to those in need, and 
giving it to those who borrowed money 
from the Government in order that they 
may pay back such loans to the Govern- 
ment. That practice is indefensible and 
senseless. The policy of holding cut 
grants, loans, and subsidies is making 
beggars out of the American people. 
They must ask Washington for every- 
thing and anything. Their morale and 
independence is being destroyed and 
their republican form of government will 
be destroyed by it. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 


nizes the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. FULMER]. 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
may be read for the information of the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will read the amendment for 
information. 
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There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FULMER: On 
page 83, lines 1 and 2, strike out the words 
“and (6) projects involving construction and 
operation of migratory labor camps.” 


Mr, FULMER. Mr, Chairman, this 
morning’s paper contains headlines to 
the effect that General Hershey has said: 

Now is the time to mobilize every citizen of 
this country to engage in some part of this 
defense program in order that we might be 
able to win this war. 


I cannot get through my mind the 
common sense of voting yesterday to take 
out millions which will perhaps drive 
farmers away from the farms, then 
spending millions to build camps to in- 
duce people to migrate and go there at 
the expense of the taxpayers and the 
Treasury of the United States. This is 
no time for the building of migratory 
camps and inducing labor to sit down at 
the expense of the Government. There 
are plenty of places on the farm today for 
people who want to work. One of the 
serious problems of our farmers is the 
labor shortage. These people can find 
work regardless of what section of the 
country they are from or where they are 
located at this time. 

If my amendment is agreed to, you 
will save several millions which may go 
back to the farmers that we are trying 
to help and to those people who work 
and not for those who might be delighted 
to have the Government build beautiful 
camps, entertain and feed them at the 
expense of the taxpayers. 

I hope my amendment will be agreed 
to. 
Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Chairman, I can- 
not cover my subject in a minute and a 
half. I am sorry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, 
Monroney ] 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that an amend- 
ment I will offer be read for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Monroney: On 
page 83, line 3, strike out 850.3 19,557“ and 
insert “$47,088,693.” 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause no one can tell what the situation 
will be after the vote on the Dirksen 
amendment, I will offer the customary 
travel amendment to reduce by about 
three and a half million dollars this fund 
for travel. So that the House may know 
my’ feelings, may I say that my State 
receives more good from the Farm Se- 
curity Administration than from all the 
other activities of the Department of 
Agriculture combined. I cannot possi- 
bly agree to cut as deeply as the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Nli- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN] seeks to do, because 
you will be taking out of the hides of 
those who can least afford it services 
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that are helpful in rehabilitating them 
and making them self-sustaining 
families, 

If someone will offer an amendment 
to cut it a less amount, 10 to 15 percent, 
I will support the amendment. The fact 
remains, Mr. Chairman, that if these 
amendments are voted down the Mem- 
bers should still vote for my amendment. 
I am trying to perform by my amend- 
ment an operation with a surgeon’s knife 
rather than with a meat ax. The pur- 
pose of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion is not to pile up six and a half mil- 
lion dollars in travel expenses. Most of 
their work in my State is commendable. 
The travel account budget for this year 
is a half-million dollars more than for 
the year 1941, yet the farmers today are 
better off than they were in 1941. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
PLUMLEY]. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PLUMLEY]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, after 
the dust settles it will appear that a lot 
of people have been talking about some- 
thing about which they know little and 
concerning others than the amendment 
before us. 

We are not proposing to take one cent 
away from that class to which weeping 
reference has been made. We are trying 
to limit a lot of things that ought to help 
these very people and ought to be limited. 

This takes off the road a lot of people 
who ought to be at work on the farms. 
It is an attempt to put a stop to un- 
justified, wasteful expenditure of the tax- 
payers’ money uselessly. That is the 
truth. Let us curtail where we can with- 
out hurting anybody, and to help a lot of 
people, and stop fighting windmills. No- 
body is fooled who has read the hearings, 
which, obviously, too few have done and 
as evidenced by their discussion of the 
question before us just now. 

My position with respect to the matter, 
discussing it generally, yet reducing it to 
the reason why this amendment should 
be adopted is found in what I have said 
before in the committee and on the floor, 
namely: 

FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

I am not so overwhelmed with the forest 
that I cannot see the trees, nor see “through 
a hole in a ladder.” I see something in the 


Farm Security Administration payment of 
poll taxes to allow a person to vote which 


might, if carried to its ultimate, wreck the 


country. I am against it. It is playing poli- 
tics in a most corruptible manner to attempt 
to link voting requirements with agricultural 
programs sponsored by the Government. It 
is not funny, smart, nor to be minimized, so 
far as its possibilities for the corruption of the 
electorate and the destruction of orderly gov- 
ernment are involved. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the editorial 
writer of the Washington Star, who said: 

“Like so many other developments in Wash- 


‘ington, the controversy as to whether the 


Farm Security Administration should make 
loans for the payment of poll taxes is sig- 
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nificant chiefly as a symptom of a state of 
mind.” 

Last Tuesday the President said he disap- 
proved the use of Farm Security Administra- 
tion funds to pay poll taxes, I agree. On 
Friday he changed this statement, declaring 
the premise on which his original statement 
was based had been erroneously presented. 
The Farm Security Administration plan, he 
said, consists of a household budget loan 
which includes funds for paying poll taxes. 

Thus the President made a distinction, 
He would disapprove direct payment of poll 
taxes with Farm Security Administration 
funds; he does not disapprove the lending 
of these funds for payment of poll taxes along 
with a variety of household items. 

This looks suspiciously like a distinction 
without a difference, especially in view of the 
fact that some 20 percent of Farm Security 
Administration loans are reported to be in 
arrears. It is one thing to lend impoverished 
farmers public funds for seed, stock, equip- 
ment, and similar purposes, but it is quite a 
different matter to use money paid in taxes 
by one citizen to enable some other citizen to 
pay his poll tax and vote, even though it be 
assumed that there is not the slightest inten- 
tion to influence the political preference of 
the recipient of the loan. 

To the President, who says he has always 
been opposed to poll taxes anyhow (why?), 
there may be a pronounced and obvious dif- 
ference between the direct and indirect use of 
public funds to pay these levies. But it is a 
distinction which will not be so readily ap- 
parent to the taxpayers, who must foot the 
bill for the type of governmental activity of 
which this is a sample. 

We can well afford to forget social gains 
just now. We cannot go on as usual. We 
will be lucky to limp along until we can walk. 

So, as Congress realizes, and as the people 
must now more than ever, it is true that there 
is not a day, not an hour, to be lost. It is 
no exaggeration to say that our one real hope 
of victory lies in convincing the complacent 
American that he must plunge into the fight 
on the home front with everything that he 
has—not tomorrow or next week, but today. 


Let us strip all these discussions of 
those nonessentials and obscurations to 
which the President has referred face- 
tiously. The amendment is justified. 
It should be adopted, and a lot of people 
would vote for it if they would read the 
hearings before they follow off hog wild 
somebody less informed than they are 
themselves, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no desire to. prolong 
this debate unduly but merely wish to 
remind the Members of Congress that in 
dealing with this particular item Mem- 
bers are dealing with some of the poorest 
people on earth. You are dealing here 
with landless and impoverished little 
farmers who are unable to help them- 
selves. 

Let me ask that Members bear in mind 
that 768,000 actual dirt farmers have 
been rehabilitated under the provisions 
of this act and despite the castigation 
that the Farm Security Administration 
has received here this week from some 
Members of Congress, let me remind 
Members that an overwhelming majority 
of those farmers have made good, have 
been able to remain on the farm, and 
improve by a marked degree their finan- 
cial condition. Despite the ridicule, sar- 
casm, and unfair and extremely uncom- 
plimentary remarks that have been made 
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in and out of Congress, the splendid rec- 
ord of that organization with reference 
to this important item speaks for itself. 

Mr. Chairman, it is one thing to stand 
up here and talk facetiously and even 
sarcastically about the Farm Security 
Administration, comparing it to rural fan 
dancing, but it is entirely another thing 
to know that should the amendment of 
the gentleman from Iilinois prevail it will 
react against thousands of honest, hard- 
working citizens who through no fault of 
their own will be forced from the farms of 
the country. This particular item, let 
me say, has been cut drastically, first by 
the Budget and later by the committee. 
I want to make it plain that I do not 
wish this Congress to appropriate $1 more 
than is absolutely essential, but I do feel 
that the committee has gone pretty far 
in reducing this item and that it would 
be poor economy to pass the pending 
amendment, 

Here the gavel fell.] } 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
WoopDRUM]. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I am glad to hear the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma say that the farm- 
ers were in bad shape but today they are 
making good. That is what some of us 
thought. 

Seriously, Mr. Chairman, this is one 
of the items referred to by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee yesterday, Mr. CANNON, as 
being in the category that could be dras- 
tically curtailed without actually hurting 
the farmer. This has to do with admin- 
istrative expenses, it has to do with travel 
and supervisors. It takes the supervisors 
off the road and turns them loose for con- 
structive, useful, needed war work. 

Mr. Chairman, it has gotten to the 
point when the F. S. A, in some localities 
have to advertise to get people to come 
and take this money. I have here an ad- 
vertisement from the Cass Lake Times of 
Walker, Minn., as follows: 


Money for farmers. 


This by Erland Johnson, F. S. A. office, 
Walker, Minn. 

I have another letter by a county agent, 
on the stationery of the Department of 
Agriculture, dated January 12, 1942. 
Listen to this: 


The Federal Government has made avail- 
able to farmers in Crawford County, a sum 
of money ranging from $45 to $75 per family. 
There are no strings or any obligations 
whatever to the money. It is a free gift 
to be used for purchasing the necessities of 
farm families. 

January 17 will be the last day to make 
application so see one of the following and 
get an application blank, fill out and file 
before January 17, 1942. 


It then shows the places where appli- 
cation blanks may be secured, and there 
is attached an application for rehabili- 
tation, United States Department of 
— nre, Farm Security Administra- 

on. 

Mr. Chairman, let us cut these things 
where they can be cut and curtail these 
administrative expenses and, as the gen- 
tleman from Missouri said, keep in the 
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bill those things that have been kept 
there which affect the price of the farm- 
er’s product and his market, things that 
really mean something. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes. the gentleman from Oregon {Mr. 
PIERCE]. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
delicate surgical operation and no place 
for a butcher’s meat ax. I was in favor 
of cutting out all of the appropriation 
for borrowing money at this time to lend 
to farm tenants, who are the cream of 
each community. Did you ever try to 
settle a tenant on a farm and make a 
landowner of him? I have. The very 
best man in the community is the se- 
lected tenant. He can get his money any- 
where. He gets Government money be- 
cause it costs only 3 percent and the 
Government conditions are right. I 
would have cut out all of that $45,000,- 
000 had a few more of you voted with me. 

This is another matter, however. 
This money is for the downtrodden, who 
must assert that they cannot get money 
or credit anywhere else. Such an appli- 
cant cannot go to the Crop Production 
Board, he cannot go to the banks, he 
cannot go anywhere and ge* financial 
help. There are three-quarters of a 
million of such people. Here is where 
the money ought to be left in this bill. 
We should not go in here with a meat ax 
and chop. this off. You would destroy 
the hope and opportunity for hundreds 
and thousands who cannot get help else- 
where. j 

Our chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee does not understand the 
migratory labor camps of the West or 
he would not have offered his amend- 
ment; I know him too well. Our migra- 
tory camps have been a great success. 
They are an absolute necessity. It would 
be entirely unfair to compel any State to 
maintain these camps for people moving 
between the States for seasonal labor. 
We have had good administration of 
camps in the Northwest. 

The F. S. A. loans in Oregon are im- 
portant because we have many small 
farmers in irrigation districts which can- 
not come under the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. The total in our States is 
$6,894,599, lent to 5,753 borrowers. Col- 
lections to date are 86.4 percent of matu- 
rities and will improve as agricultural 
prices are Stabilized. One thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-five are en- 
tirely paid up, to the amount of $3,512,984. 
In Malheur County, an irrigated section 
u my district, the F. S. A. has been a 
lifesaver and its clients have come from 
the four corners of this country. There 
have been 826 loans totaling $874,260. 
Collections on the principal, so far, have 
been $402,028. 


* Chairman, I am opposed to this 
cut. 


[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
O'Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, first, 
to win this war we want production not 
only in industry but on the farm lands. 
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You are not going to get production on 
the farms unless you have farmers pro- 
duce. That is No. 1. 

Second, the people this bill is designed 
to help cannot get a dime from a bank. 
As you know, the banks have been ham- 
strung by the Federal Government until 
they cannot make a loan upon anything 
that is not liquid, that they cannot put 
on the market and get the money out of. 
These poor people cannot go any place 
else except to you, to the Congress, for 
relief. In the name of economy, are you 
going to deny these people, the poor peo- 
ple of my State and of every State in the 
Union, a chance to make a living? That 
is what we would be doing to adopt this 
amendment. Now, unless we rehabili- 
tate them and give them something to 
work with, we will have to feed them any- 
how. We have not reached a point yet 
where people will starve in this coun- 
try. I might add their repayment record 
is good in my State. 

Let us not reach the point where we 
put the dollar above humanity. That is 
the question. I say to my distinguished 
friend from Virginia, whom we all love 
and respect and admire for his great 
ability and economy stand, that his views 
on this amendment are contrary to the 
best interests of the country. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
GEHRMANN]. 

Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Chairman, in 
the short time I have I cannot say very 
much, but certainly I want to agree with 
the last two speakers that this is not 
the place to take it out on the poorest 
of the poor farmers, the poor fellows 
who are down there trying not only to 
make a living but to save their homes 
and gain self-respect for themselves and 
their families. 

We talk about travel expense. Maybe 
it is too much, I do not know, but I am 
sure that every department in our Gov- 
ernment, from the largest to the small- 
est, could cut out a lot of travel expense. 
Yet you are dealing with a different class 
of people here. The majority of these 
are county supervisors and do not travel 
in Pullman cars. They travel on dirt 
roads, in snow banks, and in mud—that 
is where most of these distressed farm- 
ers live. That is where they travel, and 
that is where they have to go to serve 
these needy farmers; that is the kind of 
people they have to see. They have to 
inspect the farms to see whether or not 
they can make a loan. They have to 
see that these loans are repaid, and 
assist these people and advise them, ask 
them to keep books and see that the 
books are kept, and put these farmers 
on a business basis. Ninety-nine per- 
cent of them have made good. They had 
lost all opportunity; they had even lost 
all hope that they weuld ever be Self- 
respecting again, and now they have 
regained that hope. Do not take it 
away from them. Leave them there and 
assist others to do likewise. These farm- 
ers are the finest examples of Ameri- 
canism. They set an example to others 
to adopt better business methods. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEHRMANN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not true that 
these field workers are the lowest-paid 
Government workers? 

Mr. GEHRMANN. Most of them are 
working for from $1,400 to $1,800. They 
do not even get enough mileage allowance 
to pay their actual travel expense. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Morpock]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I un- 
derstand that the committee in writing 
this bill made due and appropriate cuts 
and economies such as the war demands. 
I am leaving it to their discrimination. I 
favor economy, too, where it can prop- 
erly be made, but not at this point touch- 
ing the poorest farm families. 

I come from a State which lies on the 
highways of this country, across which 
came many refugees from the Dust Bowl 
seeking new homes farther west. I know 
that the Farm Security Administration 
has more than paid for itself in taking 
care of those refugees, the very poorest 
of our migratory farm population. Three 
useful migratory farm labor camps have 
been provided in Arizona which have 
been havens of refuge for many hundreds 
of these migratory families who had not 
where to lay their heads. Several worthy 
projects of a more permanent kind have 
salvaged much of human value among the 
destitute migratory farm class and re- 
stored self-respect and new hope to hun- 
dreds of families who were down and 
out, and in the very depths of despair. 

Do not hamper this still very necessary 
program, for I tell you the war condition 
of today has not put an end to the situ- 
ation that confronted us during the de- 
pression and which caused this distress. 
We must continue even during this war 
period to look after these families as 
the circumstanges may require. I am 
not in favor of carrying on good Sa- 
maritan work only when remedial meas- 
ures should be carried on. But if we 
cannot remedy an evil situation at its 
source, as we ought to do as statesmen, 
then let us not foreclose the good Sa- 
maritan work to alleviate some of the 
effects of that evil. Caring for the poor 
must be continued until we remedy the 
poverty which exists among our farm 
population. I prefer to prevent farm 
poverty rather than to apply charity in 
treating it, but to continue both so long 
as the need exists. 

I am opposed to the Dirksen amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. HOOK. A point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOOK. Is there not a rule that 
a person cannot talk twice on the same 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. A gentleman can 
talk in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 
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Mr. HOOK. Is one Member allowed to 
talk twice on the same amendment? 

The C The gentleman is 
talking on the pro forma amendment, I 
may say to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the gentleman is 
out of order in addressing the House 
twice on one amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has just 
ruled on that point. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman from 
Illinois knows quite well what is in this 
bill and how this $50,000,000 will be ex- 
pended. 

Mr. HOOK. A point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOOK. As I understand it, the 
gentleman is speaking to the pro forma 
amendment, which is the last word, and 
I make the point of order that the gen- 
tleman is not speaking to that pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
not spoken yet. 

Mr, HOOK. Evidently he has. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois will proceed in order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman from 
Illinois knows what is in this bill and 
he does not have to sustain his case by 
referring to anybody as a boulevard 
farmer. The justification is before me. 
There is in this proposal $7,000,000 for 
mileage, roughly. There are salaries for 
more than 7,000 people who are going 
to visit throughout the country. 

Mr, HOOK. A point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, The gentleman is not pro- 
ceeding to talk on the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the pro 
forma amendment? 

Mr. HOOK. Striking out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the last 
word? The point is overruled. 

Mr. HOOK. The last word is “bind- 
ing.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois will proceed in order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, there 
is $18,500,000 to maintain 2,252 county 
offices and 273 area offices; for the pay- 
ment of 2,755 fine ladies to go out and 
see the farm homes in the country and 
for the payment of 4,327 county farm 
supervisors, when we have 7,000 doing 
the identic kind of work under the Ex- 
tension Service for which we appropri- 
ate in this same bill. 

I read from the justification that 
there is $12,400,000 for servicing loans 
and grants. That is something for 
personnel. 

There is $1,750,000 for debt adjust- 
ment, and that is for personnel. 

There is $9,800,000 for grants, and if 
the amendment is adopted there will 
still be money enough for grants and 
personal services. 

There is $2,700,000 to maintain the 
migratory camps of which the gentleman 
from South Carolina, Judge FULMER, 
talked just a moment ago, and only a 
small amount for construction. It in- 
cludes $149,000 in mileage for those who 
are supervising the migrant camps in 
the bill. That is what is pending now. 
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The chairman of the full committee, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, CAN- 
non] stood on the floor here yesterday 
and said this was a cut by which we could 
make some saving and some economy. 
He has been the chairman of this sub- 
committee for years, he lives on a farm, 
he knows the farm problems, and you do 
not have to have any authority from me. 
You can take it from him as to whether 
or not we can safely cut $25,000,000 out 
of this bill at the present time in the in- 
terest of the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary for 
me to say anything more. I think the 
whole case has been made, and I reiterate 
to you that for the most part this is 
money for personal services plus $9,000,- 
000 for grants, but when the amendment 
is adopted they can still function and 
still have on the pay roll a number of em- 
ployees that would make up a triangular 
division in the United States Army. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia, for 
the remainder of the time. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, there 
are so many angles to this question that 
it will be impossible for me to make ref- 
erence to all of them in the brief time 
I shall have to discuss the matter. I 
do wish to point out this fact, since so 
much has been said in an effort to stress 
the opposition of the chairman of the 
full committee, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], and in doing so, I do 
it without any sort of reflection upon 
him. But, Mr. Chairman, the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee did 
not attend the hearings of the subcom- 
mittee in regard to the Farm Security 
Administration. He was present during 
our hearings, as I recollect, only during 
the evidence of Mr. Secretary Wickard, 
and the.evidence of the Farm Bureau 
Organization. Mr. Cannon did not help 
to write this bill. If he entertains the 
opinion that this appropriation ought to 
have been cut more drastically than the 
committee cut it, he should have come 
into the committee, being a member of 
the subcommittee, in my judgment, and 
have offered his amendment in the com- 
mittee. The gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN] did not offer in the sub- 
committee an amendment to cut the 
amount of this appropriation half in two. 
He did not offer such an amendment. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. While I 
appreciate the reference of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, it should be remem- 
bered that during the time to which the 
gentleman refers I was engaged in hear- 
ings on defense bills, but had conducted 
the hearings on the agricultural appro- 
priation bill for many years and this year 
read in full the printed report of the hear- 
ings and also had the advantage of the 
hearings of the Joint Committee on Re- 
duction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures on this item. If there has been 
any error in my statements on the sub- 
ject they should be pointed out. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
cline to yield further. I said that I 
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attach no blame to the chairman of the 
committee for not being present and 
attending the hearings, but since. the 
chairman of the full committee, because 
of other duties, was prevented from at- 
tending and participating in the activi- 
ties of the subcommittee, I doubt whether 
he is justified in assuming that the House 
ought to rely on his judgment as to what 
the necessary requirements of this organ- 
ization may be, rather than upon the 
judgment of gentlemen who did attend 
all of the hearings, and heard all of the 
evidence, and undertook to prepare here 
a bill that ought to be approved, in their 
judgment, by the House. 

With regard to the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
RUM], the great economist, he is in pos- 
session, so he claims, of newspaper 
clippings and magazine clippings which 
show evidence of misfeasance on the 
part of employees of the Farm Security 
Administration. The gentleman from 
Virginia, while not a member of the sub- 
committee, is a member of the full com- 
mittee. He must have been advised for 
the last 2 or 3 months that we have been 
holding sessions during the forenoons 
and afternoons, and during a large por- 
tion of that time investigating the affairs 
of the Farm Security Administration, 
trying to find out in what way we might 
be able to improve the work of that 
organization. A great deal of the time 
he has been sitting just across one room 
from us, and yet he did not come before 
our committee to advise us of evidence 
which he claims to have, concerning the 
alleged misfeasance on the part of em- 
ployees of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. 

I wonder whether the House, since the 
gentleman did not take that course, is 
now justified in reversing the judgment 
of the subcommittee on the basis of news- 
paper and magazine evidence, which he 
now produces on the floor of the House? 
They tell me that when Adolf Schickel- 
gruber, alias Hitler, takes over a country 
in Europe the first thing he does is to 
send in his agricultural experts and scien- 
tists to organize the agriculture of that 
country and increase its production to 
the full limit of capacity. We do not 
like Adolf Hitler, and perhaps we want to 
do the opposite of what he does. We 
want, it seems, according to the views of 
some gentlemen here, instead of increas- 
ing our agricultural production to meet 
this war emergency, as is advocated by 
practically all authorities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to destroy part of 
the organization we have. 

We want to take away from these 
seven hundred-odd thousand farmers in 
the country who have been producing 
increased amounts of agricultural prod- 
ucts, the opportunity that they have 
had heretofore to produce, and we want 
to constrict and restrict production 
rather than increase it, as advocated by 
cur national defense authorities, and by 
the authorities of the Department of 
Agriculture. That may be the way to 
win the war, or is it? That is the ques- 
tion for you to determine here. This 
has a very vital part in the national de- 
fense program. The evidence before our 
committee shows, without contradiction, 
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that if there is to be any increase in the 
amount of production of foodstuffs and 
other agricultural materials, that are 
regarded as strategic materials in the 
defense effort, it must come from the 
lower 50 percent of farmers of the United 
States. The upper 50 percent are already 
producing to the extent of their capacity. 
If there is to be increase in the produc- 
tion of food and other materials that 
are necessary, these poor fellows with 
whose efforts you are dealing today in 
approving or disapproving the amounts 
of the appropriations recommended by 
the subcommittee, must bring about that 
increase in production. 

A great deal of misinformation has 
been given to the House. I wish it were 
possible in the time that I have to cor- 
rect it all. That is a matter of impos- 
sibility. Men have been talking here 
about $40,000,000 and $33,000,000 ad- 
ministrative expenses just as if they knew 
what they were speaking of. 

I hold here a copy of the Budget for 
1943, page 464. The administrative ex- 
pense connected with this particular item 
in the portion of the work of the Farm 
Security Administration is slightly in ex- 
cess of $6,000,000. There is also included 
in this item of $50,000,000 that you pro- 
pose to cut by this amendment to $25,- 
000,080, an item of approximately $10,- 
000,000 for grants. Is that something 
that ought to be cut out? 

The gentleman from Illinois said they 
will not cut that out; that they will cut 
out some of these farm supervisors who 
are traveling around the country; that 
they are the itinerants. How do you 
know they are not going to cut out the 
$10,000,000 in grants if you adopt this 
amendment? It is my observation of the 
departments of the Government that 
when they have to make reductions they 
reduce everything else before they reduce 
personnel. This grant of $10,000,000 is 
very small. That permanent appropria- 
tion under section 32 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act carries $132,000,000, of 
which $89,000,000 is going to be used for 
the food-stamp plan. The chairman of 
our committee, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], opposes, that. I 
have always favored it, and I favor it 
now, but if we provide $89,000,000 for 
grants to those suffering, underfed, un- 
dernourished citizens of our cities, are 
we not justified in providing $10,000,000 
in grants for the poor farmers of the 
country ; 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I am sorry. I do not 
have time to yield. 

To the poor farmers of the country 
who are producing foodstuffs that are 
being distributed in this way to the suf- 
fering and needy of our large cities. 

In my judgment, there ought not be 
anybody in this country hungry, whether 
in the cities or on the farms, so long as 
we have surpluses of foodstuffs with 
which we should be able to feed them. 

I could go through this list and show 
to you that the items which we provide 
for in this $50,000,000 are absolutely nec- 
essary. We have cut many of these items. 
We have already cut this appropriation 
below the present fiscal year by $60,000,- 
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000. I am referring now also to the loan 
item which is to follow this, in the amount 
of $70,000,000. They had $120,000,000 
this year for that item, and this particu- 
lar item is reduced $10,000,000 under the 
appropriation for the present fiscal year. 
The total reduction, as I have said, below 
the amount available for this fiscal year 
is $60,000,000. 

In the name of common sense, what 
do you want to do with this organiza- 
tion? If you want to destroy it, then 
adopt an amendment to strike the ap- 
propriation for it out of the bill, but if 
you want to carry it on in a reasonable 
way, effecting such economies as may be 
possible, then certainly you cannot go any 
further than the subcommittee has un- 
dertaken to go in the preparation of 
this bill. 

We have investigated the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration. We have gone 
through its work. We discovered a great 
deal more than the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum! has been able to 
call to your attention. We have taken 
steps in the next paragraph of this bill to 
correct some practices which in our judg- 
ment were unfortunate. At the same 
time I say to you that it is distinctly 
unfair to undertake to condemn the Farm 
Security Administration, which has actu- 
ally done a great deal of excellent work, 
simply because some farm supervisor pub- 
lished an ad in the paper which was not 
in accord with the instructions given 
from the Washington office, and which 
was done on his own initiative, and which 
perhaps constituted misfeasance on his 
part. We ought not to condemn an or- 
ganization which has accomplished the 
amount of useful work which has been 
done by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion simply because out of 18,000 or 
19,000 employees some few may have 
been guilty of exercising bad judgment. 

Gentlemen, this is a poor man’s bill. 
You can vote to strike it out, because they 
say that in many cases the beneficiaries 
of this appropriation are not able to vote. 
You can make a record for economy if you 
want to in connection with the poor man’s 
items in the bill, and after some of you 
have voted for extravagant appropria- 
tions for other purposes and who are now 
opposing reasonable appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture, you can 
go back to the people and say, “Why, of 
course, I voted to appropriate money to 
build a huge building down on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue to house the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports, a probably unnecessary 
organization. I voted for all extrava- 
gances which have been shown in the 
course of the progress of the defense pro- 
gram, but let me tell you something, when 
we got down to the poor farmer who could 
not get along without public assistance, 
we cut him down. We economized on 
him, and although he had already been 
cut $60,000,000, we decided we would cut 
what was left of him in two.” 

Talk about these migratory labor 
camps, there is not one in my. district or 
in my section of the country, but Iam told 
by these people out West that they are 
very necessary things and are doing very 
useful work. This very Congress has ap- 
propriated hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to the Tolan committee to investi- 
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gate the conditions of these migratory 

laborers. 

Thy sought to find out what to do about 
at. 

And what does the Tolan committee 
say to do about it? They came before 
our subcommittee, the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the Tolan 
committee, and urged us not to do any- 
thing to cut down this Farm Security 
Administration, pointing out how nec- 
essary it was in the work of trying to 
undertake to do something for these 
migratory workers. Why do you want 
the Tolan committee to investigate any- 
thing if you are not going to take their 
advice when they bring in recommen- 
dations? 

Iam told by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Voornrs]—— 

Mr. TABER. A point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. TABER. I make the point of 
order that time for debate on this para- 
graph has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair informs 
the gentleman from New York that the 
gentleman from Georgia has three- 
fourths of a minute remaining. 

. 7 gentleman from Georgia will pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I am 

informed by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Vooruts] that the removal 
of these Japanese laborers from the west 
‘coast agricultural areas has left the 
owners of those lands without labor for 
cultivation of their fields. That will add 
greatly to the necessity for these mi- 
gratory labor camps to take care of the 
situation so far as those agricultural 
producers are concerned. You Members 
from the west coast know whether we 
should delete funds from this item; you 
know whether we should vote to cut out 
of this bill all appropriations for migra- 
tory labor. You also ought to know 
generally something about the work 
which has been done by this Adminis- 
tration in the adjustment of farm debts, 
They have cut down the debts of these 
people from about $500,000,000 to ap- 
proximately $118,000,000, I hope you will 
not vote to cut out that part of the bill 
that is responsible.for such a desirable 
achievement. 
[Here the gavel fell.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired; all 
time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. DIRKSEN) 
there were—ayes 118, noes. 106. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Tarver and Mr. 
DIRKSEN. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
142, noes 119. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to this paragraph? 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment at the desk. 
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Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOOK. Was time limited to de- 
bate on the amendment just voted on, 
or to the paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time limit was 
to the paragraph. 

The gentleman from, South Carolina 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FULMER: On 
page 83, in lines 1 and 2, strike out the 
language And (6) projects involving con- 
struction and operation of migratory labor 
camps.” 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will this amendment, 
if carried, result in a further cut than 
that effected by the Dirksen amendment? 

Mr. FULMER. It will save more. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a par- 
liamentary inquiry; but the amendment 
does not cut any money out of the bill. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. FULMER and Mr. 
Vooruis of California) there were—ayes 
99, noes 63. : 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to this paragraph? If 
not, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 83, line 16: 

“In making any grant payments under this 
act, the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to require with respect to such payments the 
performance of work on useful public proj- 
ects, Federal and non-Federal, including work 
on private or public land in furtherance of 
the conservation of natural resources, and 
the provisions of the act of February 15, 1934 
(48 Stat. 351), as amended, relating to dis- 
ability or death compensation, and benefits 
shall apply to those persons performing such 
work: Provided, That this section shall not 
apply to any case coming within the purview 
of the workmen’s compensation law of any 
State, Territory, or possession, or in which 
the claimant has received or is entitled to 
receive similar benefits for injury or death.” 


Mr. HOOK. Mr, Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

One of the most revolting things that 
has come to my attention since I have 
been a Member of Congress was the fact 
that Edward O'Neal, head of the Farm 
Bureau Federation, sat in the gallery yes- 
terday afternoon signaling and directing 
the efforts of those on the floor of the 
House to sabotage one of the finest Gov- 
ernment agencies that this Government 
has had in the interest of the small 
farmer and the war program. I say this 
advisedly because I saw it with my own 
eyes, and I refer to many others, includ- 
ing my good friend JED JOHNSON of Okla- 
homa, who observed the same tactics. 

If I had any criticism to make on the 
Democratic side, I would say that it is 
lack of organization and lack of united 
will to save those things that we the 
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et have fought for in the years 
past. 

Those who are fighting to tear down 
this agency are the very group who cried 
out against the fortification of Guam, 
letting the island of Guam wide open 
for attack from the Japanese peril. They 
are now stripping from the farm pro- 
gram those fortifications necessary to 
stop the onrush of paganism, nazi-ism, 
and fascism. The mistake was made in 
not fortifying Guam. The results are 
well known. The farm program, and 
especially the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration under the loan and rehabilitation 
program and the Farm Tenant Act, is 
just as important as the fortification of 
Guam would have been. We need food 
for freedom; we need food for our boys 
at the front; we need food for those at 
home—food to keep the morale of the 
people to the point that they be a sup- 
port to the boys at the front. A rifle 
in the hands of a starving man is not 
effective against the onrush of a fanati- 
cal enemy. 

I heard the voices raised here yester- 
day afternoon pleading falsely, in my 
opinion, with regard to the boys that are 
fighting and dying in the battles in the 
Far East, Even though we win this war, 
it will have been of no avail unless we win 
the peace. We who were in the last war 
realized the tragedy of the situation when 
we returned. Having won the war, we 
came back to a Nation that had lost its 
democratic spirit—lost the new freedom 
of President Wilson and the liberalism of 
Gladstone and Asquith. Both of these 
perished in the last war. Yet these 


forces that tore down democracy at that 


time are out now to destroy those things 
that will preserve democracy for those 
boys who will return after having offered 
their lives in the interest of democracy. 
True to the character of all wars, the 
present war placed into the hands of the 
Tory minority increased powers of ob- 
struction. Ever since America was re- 
quired to go all-out for arms production 
this selfish group could command a high 
price for its cooperation. Several years 
ago President Roosevelt paid the price 
that was demanded and that was the 
control of the defense program and the 
sacrifice of the most militant men who 
have fought in the interest of a real 
democracy for America. From that time 
on, this group has fought every single sol- 
itary thing. that.was built to bring about 
a better way of life. The Bureau of the 
Budget rose suddenly first to smear and 
then to break down all gains that were 
made in the past. The Byrd committee, 
led by the junior Senator from Virginia, 
under the guise of the Citizens Emer- 
gency Committee, has carried on their 
work of destruction. Today this group 
clamors for further cuts as war expendi- 
tures rise and the peril of inflation 
threatens us. They were the ones that 
fought price control, rationing, and ade- 
quate income corporate taxes, but they 
are the ones now that demand that infla- 
tion be halted by slashing appropriations 
for agencies that are necessary to the war 
program. The Citizens Emergency Com- 
mittee, the Farm Bureau Federation is 
nothing more than the new front of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
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and the Republican National Committee 
hired to do their dirty work at a time 
when it is considered bad manners to in- 
dulge in politics. 

You of the Democratic Party, if you are 
true to your convictions that this war 
should be won in the interest of democ- 
racy, should preserve democracy for those 
people who are fighting and dying on the 
battlefields, do not tear down the flag of 
democracy today by wiping out the only 
organization that can bring about an in- 
creased production of food in this fight 
for freedom. The eyes of those boys will 
be turned upon you. The blood and the 
sweat and the tears will have been shed in 
vain if we do not preserve that for which 
we are fighting. Rise up, you Democrats, 
and beat down this onrush that is about 
to tear this Congress asunder as the did 
after the last war. If you do not, there 
will be a full Republican Congress here, 
and then God help the democratic gains 
we have made in the past. 

The young men on the front lines facing 
death from the air, on the ground, and on 
the sea are the generation to whom the 
future belongs. They are ‘fighting for 
the right to live in a country that will or 
should be governed by the democratic or 
American way of life. We, here in this 
Congress, alone can bring that future 
about, or we can by the action of the Re- 
publican reactionary minority destroy 
that thing for which they are fighting. 

This farm-security program is one in 
which Franklin D. Roosevelt, the beloved 
President of the United States, has taken 
much pride in, because it is the one pro- 
gram that has reached the forgotten man. 
That is why the Republicans and the re- 
actionary group referred by me hereto- 
fore in this speech has, through the slash- 
ing of appropriations, attempted to de- 
stroy it. 

You cannot destroy the will of the 
people. You Republicans may take great 
pride here today sabotaging the program 
which has helped the farmer, but you can- 
not destroy their will to live in decency. 

You Democrats must or should realize 

that the strategy of the Republicans is to 
play politics by voting for direct appro- 
priations for the Army and Navy, but 
against all other expenditures. That will 
give them an opportunity to say at elec- 
tion time, We were for all-out defense 
but against nonessential expenditures.” 
The American public is not dumb. The 
‘people know what happened before Pearl 
Harbor and will judge the Republicans’ 
actions in these instances just as short- 
sighted as before Pearl Harbor. 
When food shortages appear; when 
ration cards are the order of the day, I 
want the farmer, the laborer, and the 
housewife to know that they were brought 
about by the Republican reactionaries, 
coupled with the Byrd group represent- 
ing the citizens’ reactionary committee 
and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Oh, yes; do not forget the 
Republican National Committee which is 
using these groups to put over the thing 
that they have not the nerve to sponsor 
in their own name. 

Let me sum this up by referring to the 
past and its analogy to the present to- 
gether with what is in the offing in the 
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immediate future if the Democrats do 
not wake up to what is going on. 

In the last term of President Wilson 
this same group misled the people and 
elected a Republican House. They then 
proceeded to wreck the Wilson program. 
This resulted in the Hoover depression. 
God forbid that we ever go through an- 
other. 

Wilson was not able to carry out the 
peace program as it should have been. 
Thus the world conflict of today. The 
Republicans were responsible for that be- 
cause when President Wilson sailed to 
Europe to take part in the Versailles af- 
fair for the peace of the world, a Repub- 
lican House had been elected just 5 weeks 
before. This led Theodore Roosevelt to 
remark: 

Our allies, our enemies, and Mr. Wilson 
himself must know that Mr. Wilson has no 
authority to speak for the American people 
at this time. His leadership has just been 
emphatically repudiated by them. 

So, my friends, you see the Republican 
gang and the reactionary group do not 
want to see President Roosevelt in a posi- 
tion to speak in the interest of a lasting 
peace. If a Republican House is elected 
it would be a repudiation of President 
Roosevelt and take from him the au- 
thority to speak for America. Oh, how 
the Japs, Nazis, and Fascists would wel- 
come that. I plead with you in the name 
of humanity, in the name of the Ameri- 
can people who want a lasting peace, do 
not follow the kind of leadership that has 
shown its fangs on the floor of this House 
today and yesterday; and, oh yes, in the 
gallery. Follow the safe, sane road that 
is the leadership of President Roosevelt. 
Give him our support and we will be safe. 
Fail him in this hour of need and you 
will relegate the future generations to 
wars, blood, sweat, and tears. Yes, worse 
than concentration camps, in my opinion, 
into the bonds of serfdom. 

Wake up, you Democrats, before it is 
too late. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Hook]? 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, if it 
is only 1 minute let him go ahead. We 
can stand another minute. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph do now close. I under- 
stand there are no other bona fide 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver]? 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
Mee all debate on this paragraph do now 
close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For additional funds for the purpose of 
making rural rehabilitation loans to needy 
farmers, the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration is authorized and directed to make 
advances to the Secretary of Agricuiture, upon 
his request, in an aggregate amount of not to 
exceed 870,000. 000. Such advances shall be 
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made: (1) With interest at the rate of 3 per- 
cent per annum payable semiannually; (2) 
upon the security of obligations acceptable to 
the Corporation heretofore or hereafter ac- 
quired by the Secretary pursuant to law; (3) 
in amounts which shall not exceed 75 per- 
cent of the then unpaid principal amount of 
the obligations securing such advances; and 
(4) upon such other terms and conditions, 
and with such maturities, as the Corpora- 
tion may determine. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall pay to the Corporation, cur- 
rently as received by him, all moneys 
collected as payments of principal and inter- 
est on the loans made from the amounts £o 
advanced or collected upon any obligations 
held by the Corporation as security for such 
advances, until such amounts are fully re- 
paid. The amount of notes, debentures, 
bonds, or other such obligations which the 
Corporation is authorized and empowered to 
issue and to have outstanding at any one 
time under the provisions of law in force 
on the date this act takes effect is hereby 
increased by an amount sufficient to carry 
out the provisions of this paragraph. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 84, line 8, strike out “$70,000,000” and 
insert “$50,000,000.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, in the 
fiscal year 1942 the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration had available $120.000.000 
in R. F. C. loans for rural rehabilitation 
purposes. The Budget reduced the esti- 
mate to $75,000,000 for 1943 and the com- 
mittee subseauently reduced that figure 
to $70,000,000. 

The amendment now pending proposes 
to reduce this from $70,000,000 to 
$50,090,000. 

If I need any argument to support this 
amendment I find it in the bill. On page 
85 you will notice beginning in line 4 
this limitation: 

None of the moneys appropriated or other- 
wise authorized under this caption shall be 
used (1) for the purchase of land or for the 
carrying on of any land purchase program. 


You may wonder how this limitation 
got into the bill. The limitation was sug- 
gested by that very courageous and dili- 
gent public servant, the Chairman of 
this subcommittee, Mr. Tarver, who is 
just as familiar with the abuses that have 
been happening in the field of rehab'lita- ` 
tion loans as any other member of the 
subcommittee. 

The record will show that the F. S. A. 
has created 18 separate corporations in 
18 separate States made up of employees 
of the Farm Security Administration and 
to whom farm security funds were lent 
for the purpose of purchasing large tracts 
on which to house farm families. You 
will find it on page 304 of volume 2 of 
the hearings. Actually they have under 
purchase 372,300 acres, totaling $11,- 
946,000. They estimate the development 
cost of that land to be another $11,- 
000,000. So that the entire outlay for 
3,542 families will be $23,000,000. Those 
are the people whose farms have been 
possessed by the Government where they 
have located a defense project. There 
is no indication that the element of need 
has entered into the use of that money, 
yet they have set up separate corpora- 
tions of their own employes and they 
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propose to spend $23,000,000 for this 
purpose if they can find money for the 
purpose, and the element of need does 
not enter into it. 

They can stand a cut of $20,000,000 
and for that matter a good deal more. 
They have been relocating these families 
and the cost will run up as high as 
$11,000 per family. 

When they created the Iowa Defense 
Corporation they took over with one of 
these corporations created by the F. S. A. 
10,100 acres of land for 125 families. 
The relocation costs will be $11,080 per 
family. 

Let us see what other agencies have 
been relocating farmers. Take, for in- 
stance, the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Down in the Cherokee area they relocat- 
ed 793 families at a cost of $18.76 per 
family. The Farm Security will spend 
an average of $7,000 and up to over $11,- 
000 for that purpose. 

In the Wolf Creek Ordnance District at 
Milan, Tenn., the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority relocated 525 families at a cost 
of $6.21 per family. In the Watts Bar 
area they relocated 890 families at a cost 
of $18.19 per family. The Farm Secu- 
rity Administration will do it at a cost of 
at least $7,000, or more. That is one 
limitation we wrote into the bill at the 
insistence of our good friend Judge 
TARVER. 

The second limitation we wrote in on 
page 85 is that the money shall not be 
available for carrying on experiments in 
collective farming. Collectivism is going 
on at the present time. It seems to have 
the favor of some of those who are giv- 
ing direction to the policies of the F. S. A. 

Finally, the third limitation written in 
by the subcommittee provides that not 
over $2,500 of this money shall be loaned 
to any individual farmer. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that that $2,500 should be re- 
duced to about $1,000, in view of the fact 
that they are not going to buy any land? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would favor such a 
reduction, but I do believe that in view 
of the fact that regardless of need they 
go around and use this money to relo- 
cate families we can safely cut at least 
$20,000,000 from the loan fund and not 
in any wise injure the present program. 

Mr. COOLEY. I call attention to the 
fact that the Comptroller General held 
that they had no authority to do that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. That ought to 
be stressed. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to 
understand clearly this provision and the 
effect of the proposed amendment. I 
have no quarrel with anybody for voting 
his convictions after he understands the 
issue which is involved, but I do think 
we ought to try to understand just what 
has been done by the committee and 
what is here involved. 

I have already pointed out on more 
than one cccasion that our subcommittee 
has been responsible for finding out most 
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of these facts about the handling of the 
affairs of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion about which gentlemen complain. 
They can read our hearings and find the 
material which we developed as to prac- 
tices which we thought were improper. 

I took the position, as you will observe 
from the hearings, in examining Mr. 
Baldwin that his use of money for the 
purpose of buying these large tracts of 
land upon which to locate people re- 
moved from defense areas was a misuse 
of these funds. It was upon my sugges- 
tion that the question was submitted to 
the Comptroller General. The Depart- 
ment did not submit the question to the 
Comptroller General until after the com- 
mittee had indicated that it proposed to 
do so. So we put in the bill in line with 
the ruling of the Comptroller General 
in fact, we put it in the bill before he 
made his ruling—this limitation on page 
85 which will not permit them to use 
any of this money to buy land at all. 

I may say this in justice to the people 
who are running the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, This land-purchase pro- 
gram for the taking care of families 
removed from defense areas did not 
originate with them. They were told to 
do it. It may be that some method of 
taking care of these people who are re- 
moved from the defense areas ought to 
be adopted. I think there should be a 
method adopted. But I do not think we 
should go to the extent of buying a 
$7,500 farm for every farmer who is re- 
moved from such areas. I think it might 
be much more reasonably accomplished 
than with that sum of money, and I do 
not think it is an obligation of the De- 


„partment of Agriculture. I think that 


whenever the defense activities of the 
country dislocate a part of the farm 
population, any necessary expense in re- 
locating them ought to be taken care of 
as a national defense item and ought not 
to be included in a bill for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. That is one thing. 

Now, these Resettlement Administra- 
tion projects which have been carried on 
in some cases on a cooperative basis, 
which, to my mind, is rather communis- 
tic in nature, were not started by the 
Farm Security Administration. They 
were started by the old Resettlement Ad- 
ministration under the Department of 
the Interior—Mr. Tugwell, and his asso- 
ciates. They were inherited by the Farm 
Security Administration, who had direc- 
tions from the Congress, reiterated in the 
pending bill, to liquidate those projects, 
wind them up, and get them out of the 
way. They cannot properly be held re- 
sponsible for programs which were ini- 
tiated in connection with those projects 
by the Resettlement Administration, but 
we do provide in the bill that they shall 
not use any of this money for carrying 
on any experiment in collective farming 
except for the liquidation of any such 
projects heretofore initiated. The com- 
mittee has made that provision. 

Then we decided that since these loans 
were for the benefit of distressed agri- 
culture, and since they said they had 
over 600,000 applicants they were unable 
to take care of or do anything for, they 
ought not to be loaning as much as $7,000 
or $7,500 to one individual—that they 
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ought to spread it out a little more and 
try to reach more folks. So we put this 
limitation in here that they cannot make 
loans to any individual in excess of $2,500. 

I wanted to make the amount $1,000. 
I would vote to make the amount of that 
limitation $1,000 now. I want to help 
the poorest fellow, and we have so many 
of them in agriculture that you could use 
all this money and not make a loan of 
more than $1,000 to any one individual, 
but you would need all this money in 
order to doit. If you really want to cor- 
rect some of the extravagances of the 
program, offer an amendment here to 
cut this amount of $2,500 to $1,000, so 
as to spread that out a little bit more. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr, COOLEY. I have an amendment 
just along the line the gentleman is now 
discussing to cut that figure from $2,500 
to $1,000. I agree with the gentleman 
that this program can do very much 
good, but I do not see the necessity of 
having loans as high as $2,500. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. I think that would be 
a wise thing to do—to cut this limitation 
on loans from $2,500 to $1,000. They 
have been making loans in the amount 
of $7,000 or $7,500, which I think is to- 
tally beyond the intent and purpose of 
the Congress in making provision for this 
sort of work. The gentleman’s amend- 
meht would cut the amount to $50,000,- 
000, although it has already been cut 
from $120,000,000 to $75,000,000 by the 
Budget and further to $70,000,000 by the 
committee. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. How much was 
the amount spent last year? 

Mr. TARVER. The amount spent last - 
year was $120,000,000 for loans. So we 
already have in this bill as it is written 
now $50,000,000 below the amount to be 
spent for the present fiscal year. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. I appreciate the sug- 
gestion made by the chairman to cut the 
amount to $1,000. I recall the other day 
we limited to $1,000 the amount any one 
person could receive under the soil-con- 
servation program. 

Mr. TARVER. I thank the gentleman. 
I think if you will read these hearings you 
will find that I have been as active as 
anybody could be in bringing about econ- 
omies in this administration. I hope you 
are not going to destroy it. Any amend- 
ment which is of a constructive character 
and will tend to bring about greater effi- 
ciency in the work of the organization 
and have it reach more people and be of 
more benefit to the people of the country 
I shall support as well as you, but I hope, 
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in view of the drastic reductions already 
made, you will not undertake still fur- 
ther to reduce the funds available for 
this purpose. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this appropriation bill 
has had a long and difficult journey 
through this House, in large part due to 
the fact that there is an economy wave 
spreading over the country in reference 
to the civil functions of the Government. 
It is based upon emotionalism rather 
than rationalism and is sure to result in 
reductions that are unwise and will be 
destructive of essential Government 
functions. Further because of the fact 
that some of the officers of the Farm 
Bureau organization of America, led by 
Mr, Ed O’Neal, its president, has decided 
that the farm program, as advanced by 
the administration and led by Claude 
Wickard, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
must die, or else it must pass into the 
hands of Mr. O’Neal and his associates, 
and then these same persons desire to 
transfer all matters dealing with field 
work to the Extension Service of the Agri- 
culture Department. Some of this Exten- 
sion Service is, in large part in some 
States, directly responsive to the will and 
desire of those Farm Bureau leaders who 
are so responsible for the fight here made 
against agriculture. That organization 
has actually, by Mr. O’Neal’s own testi- 
mony a year ago in these hearings, asked 
Extension Service agents to go out and 
recruit membership for the Farm Bu- 
reau organization. This practice, in my 
humble judgment, is a dangerous prac- 
tice and could make a private organiza- 
tion greater than Government itself. 

Let us look at this item here. The 
hearings will disclose that the Farm 
Bureau was not particularly opposed to 
the F. S. A. activity as such, but they 
wanted it in the Extension Service where 
it cculd be made subservient to their 
own demands. This item last year was 
$120,000,000. The committee cut it un- 
der Budget estimates $5,000,000, making 
it 870,000,000. Now what has this serv- 
ice done for the underprivileged farmer? 
This service has met the needs of thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of 
poor but good and honest American farm 
families, whose sons today by the thou- 
sands are in the armed forces and are 
going to be asked to, and will, willingly 
die, if need be, for this country. They 
are patriots and the sons of patriots. 

Five hundred and sixty million dollars 
has been paid out in grants and loans to 
738,000 farm families and they have 
already paid back $200,000,000 of that 
money. The average crop value of fami- 
lies before they received this benefit per 
annum, was $480. After receiving this 
service it was increased to $640. 

Last year the increased agricultural 
production of clients under Farm Se- 
curity, getting their loans from this 
source, amounted to $75,000,000. It is 
estimated that if it were carried on on 
the same price level this year as last, it 
would amount to $80,000,000. Given the 
increased prices for farm products now 
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prevailing, this sum would be over 
$100,000,000. 

Their repayment figures indicate that 
this agency is successful financially, but 
above and beyond the $70,000,000 we have 
600,000 to 700,000 American families that 
are being put upon a higher level of liv- 
ing and alone are capable of meeting 
this increased demand for agricultural 
crops in this year. 

Now some of the details of the pro- 
gram might not be all they ought to be, 
and they probably could be improved. 
The record shows this Agency has 
reached a high degree of efficiency. 

In the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington I have gone over a number of 
these projects and I have talked to 
scores of these farmers who have been 
given consideration by this service. I 
have found them entirely a different type 
of men than they were before they se- 
cured this consideration and, mark you, 
this is not giving money, it is loaning 
money at 3% percent. It is not taking 
money out of the Federal Treasury, be- 
cause it is merely an authorization to 
borrow money from the R. F. C. 

Now, if we want to say to an important 
and large number of our people, about 
700,000 farm families, that we are going 
to continue to keep them in a depressed 
condition and that we will drive them 
further down into the pit of despair, then 
I say to you, my colleagues, you are cre- 
ating a situation that so many of you 
state you fear. You are creating a condi- 
tion that might destroy the economic 
order we have in America and destroy 
free enterprise. This matter involves 
more than dollars and cents. They in- 
volve more than the desire of some indi- 
vidual to elevate himself into a position 
of influence. They involve the life of our 
beloved country. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment ought 
to be defeated. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous cdnsent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 1 hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia asks unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 1 hour. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, the 
original purpose of the farm-security 
program was to assist distressed farm 
people who could not get financial assist- 
ance elsewhere to get out of debt and 
become self-supporting. A gigantic bu- 
reaucracy has been built up which seeks 
to perpetuate its army of employees and 
to extend and maintain its control of 
clients. All too often poor farmers have 
been persuaded to incur debts beyond 
their ability to repay, or they have been 
saddled with excessive costs against their 
own judgment and desires, due to the 
impractical and extravagant plans which 
were forced upon them by F. S. A. repre- 
sentatives. 
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Clients complain bitterly of the prac- 
tices and policies of the F. S. A. Among 
these complaints are the following: 

1. Getting borrowers too heavily in- 
volved in debts beyond their ability to 
repay. 

2. Payment of excessive prices for land 
and imposing extravagant, unnecessary 
improvements upon borrowers. 

3. Excessive overhead costs of man- 
agement in the case of cooperative farm- 
ing projects, which must be paid for by 
borrowers. 

4. Dictatorial methods of supervision 
of F. S. A. clients which destroys jni- 
tiative and freedom and self-reliance of 
clients. 

5. Impractical farm management 
methods which result in unnecessary 
costs to borrowers. 

Examples of the foregoing complaints 
and conditions follow: 


FROM MISSISSIPPI REPORT OF INVESTIGATOR 
WILLIAM G. Cann 


NO. 5. COSTS PLACED ON BORROWERS 


I have already cited the case of the Loch 
Lomond plantation in Leflore County. This 
place was formerly owned by a Mr. Sibley It 
was one of the show places of the State of 
Mississippi. It had 4 six-room houses, 1 
seven-room house, 12 four- room houses, and 
8 three-room houses. These houses were made 
out of the finest hard cypress. They had cop- 
per screen on the windows and doors. They 
were in excellent condition when the Farm 
Security Administration took over the prop- 
erty. 

These houses were all torn down and the 
lumber, which is practically extinct today, 
was used for fuel. The people in general in 
this community feel it was nothing short 
of a crime to destroy these houses, which 
they say were built to last 100 years. 

The erection of new buildings on this farm 
increased the financial load placed upon the 
clients and, bearing in mind the production 
figures which I have already given, it is prac- 
tically impossible for them to ever pay off 
their notes. x 

Buildings were torn down on the Sunfiower 
plantation in Sunflower County and new 
buildings were erected. Land was purchased 
at $60 per acre. I was told that these unnec- 
essary improvements have run the value of 
the land to as high as $126 per acre. This 
burden, of course, is being carried by the 
clients. ` 

There are numerous other incidents where 
smaller amounts are involved. Fruit jars are 
given to the clients. Very few of them are 
ever used. Draperies, curtains, etc., are put 
up for a short while and eventually thrown 
away. 

A landlord by the name of Summers in Lin- 
coln County had built a new barn just a few 
years before the Farm Security Administra- 
tion acquired the property. The barn was 
giving adequate service, but it was torn down 
and a new one built. 

There have been numerous complaints 
concerning the saddling of debts on clients 
by the actions of the clients themselves. I 
was told that in Lincoln County the Farm 
Security Administration clients make it a 
practice of getting their fertilizer and selling 
it on the way home for about one-third to 
one-half of its original cost. It was impos- 
sible to check on this in the short time which 
I had to make the investigation. 


I favor the Dirksen amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL]. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, as a 
Representative with a city constituency 
including a large portion of industrial 
workers, I rise to make certain observa- 
tions and raise certain questions about 
the attacks on the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. I do so in part because organ- 
ized labor of all affiliations—A. F. of L., 
railroad brotherhoods, and C. I. O—is 
actively defending the Farm Security 
program and asks that that program not 
only be maintained but expanded. Labor 
recognizes the major importance to be 
played in full production for the war by 
the army of low-income farmers of the 
country. Labor agrees with President 
Roosevelt’s statement that these farmers 
are the very ones who can expand most 
readily under supervision of the Farm 
Security Administration and with credit 
advanced by that agency. Labor sees 
that any move made by this Congress to 
jeopardize increased food production by 
these farmers is a definite threat to the 
welfare of the Nation as a whole. 

It is pertinent, therefore, to inquire 
from what source these attacks on the 
Farm Security Administration derive. 
They come, as all of us know, from Ed- 
ward A. O'Neal, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and certain of 
his associates. These men charge waste, 
incompetence and worse to the Farm 
Security Administration. By no means, 
however, do they speak for their entire 
national organization. The Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation, one of the largest 
branches of the national organization, 
through its secretary, Murray Lincoln, 
and its president, Perry L. Green, has 
spoken vigorously in support of the Farm 
Security Administration and has dis- 
avowed Mr. O’Neal and his associates. 
So likewise have the Vermont Farm Bu- 
reau Federation and various other ele- 
ments in the national organization. The 
National Farmers Union through its 
president, James G. Patton, and the 
chairman of its legislative committee, M. 
W. Thatcher, who is president of the 
National Federation of Grain Coopera- 
tives, has been and is unequivocal in its 
endorsement of the Farm Security pro- 
gram and is urging its expansion as a war 
measure. 

Why, then, these attacks by Mr. 
O'Neal, using the Byrd economy com- 
mittee and certain Members of this body 
as his spokesmen? Is it not fair to point 
out that Mr. ONeal, together with cer- 
tain of his associates, represents the 
large-plantation type of operation in the 
cotton South and the large-scale com- 
mercialized farming operations in the 
grain, vegetable, and fruit sections of the 
country? Is it not proper to suggest that 
Mr. ONeal does not want any govern- 
mental agency to help restore tenants, 
sharecroppers, and farm laborers to own- 
ership and operation of their own farms, 
and thus check the growth of the type of 
operations he represents? The farm 
security program is aimed toward the 
reinstitution of family type farming in 
this country as the backbone of our dem- 
ocratic system. 

At the bottom of this barrage of loosely 
fiung charges at the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration seems to me to be a funda- 
mental elash between divergent eco- 
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nomic and social policies. The policy of 
Mr. O'Neal appears to be a kind of 
modern feudalism in concept, believing 
in the concentration of land ownership 
in a comparatively small proportion of 
the agricultural population. This con- 
cept makes tenants, sharecroppers, and 
farm laborers subject to industrialized 
agricultural management with owner- 
ship more often than not in absentee 
hands, 

The Farm Security Administration 
obviously believes in doing everything it 
can to help reverse that trend and to 
make family farming the dominant, the 
significant factor it formerly was in our 
economy and in our social and political 
customs. 

It is interesting to speculate on 
whether Mr. O’Neal, as president of a 
farm organization, has a further organ- 
izational vested interest in restricting 
the farm security efforts to help rehabili- 
tate low-income farmers, tenants, share- 
croppers, and farm laborers. In that 
connection I wish to refer to a letter or a 
telegram received the other day by Sen- 
ator La Fottette, member of the Byrd 
economy committee, when Mr. O'Neal 
was first publicly airing his charges 
against the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. This communication, I am in- 
formed, was from John A. Boutwell, 
chairman of the agriculture committee 
of the Mississippi House of Representa- 
tives and chairman of a special fact- 
finding committee of that body. Senator 
La FoLLETTE read parts of that letter into 
the Byrd committee record. I believe 
the entire letter should be placed in the 
REcorD, since up to now it has had only 
partial public reference, 

When Ed. O’Neal appeared before the Byrd 
committee he made the statement that he 
had “cracked down” on Wallace when he 
was Secretary, that he had “cracked down” 
on Wickard when he didn't do what he 
(ONeal) thought he should, and that he 
would “crack down” on anyone who didn't 
do what he thought was right. 

It is apparent that O'Neal is now “cracking 
down” on Congress. 


My reasons for referring to the ques- 
tions are twofold. First, I am convinced 
that continuation and expansion of the 
farm security program are essential for 
our war effort and for the long-range 
welfare of our country, with family-type 
farming as the predominant method in 
the agricultural areas. Secondly, grow- 
ing out of that, I feel strongly that un- 
merited attacks on governmental agen- 
cies like the Farm Security Administra- 
tion—whether those attacks spring from 
selfish, economic, or organizational mo- 
tives—are a definite disservice to our 
country in its hour of great peril and 
should be revealed as such and discour- 
aged wherever and whenever possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, in dealing with a problem like 
this, it seems to me that the House, acting 
as a Committee of the Whole, finds itself 
handicapped. It is always difficult to 
write a bill on the floor. It is difficult 
to take the different types of loans that 
are made by an agency like F. S. A., and, 
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in a minute or two, draw the line be- 
tween those that are more valuable than 
others. I am reminded of that by the 
opinions that have been expressed with 
regard to the size of the loan that might 
be permitted. 

Last fall I took a day and visited clients 
of the Farm Security Administration in 
my district who had received rural re- 
habilitation loans. Asa result, I was con- 
vinced that a small loan to a man in a 
livestock country was less likely to succeed 
than a loan somewhat larger—still not 
what you would call a big cattle loan. 
The man whose loan was too small had 
nothing with which to make a living 
while his herd was growing. Of course, 
anyone familiar with livestock financing 
knows that a loan of $1,500 or $2,000 may 
be a sounder loan than one of $400 or 
$500. 

So I think it would be definitely a mis- 
take to change the limitation on the size 
of the loan without thorough considera- 
tion of what is involved. Let me illus- 
trate: I have in mind two clients; one 
started off in 1937 with a loan of $435. It 
was not enough to buy enough livestock 
for him to get anywhere. He bought a 
few cows, but he had no income until he 
could get a second generation of calves. 
He had to have grants to live on. He re- 
quired more loans for doctors’ bills. After 
about 4 years his loan totals had doubled, 
but it was not until then that he had 
enough livestock that he could sell any- 
thing. In the fifth year, however, his 
inventory showed assets in excess of his 
liabilities. 

On the other hand, another client 
started off with a loan of about $2,300. 
He got a loan at the outset big enough 
to get a little dairy herd along with his 
beef foundation. In a year’s time his 
assets showed an increase of $1,700 over 
his liabilities. 

This is a difficult problem to set forth 
in 34% minutes, but any of you who have 
had any experience with livestock loans 
at banks must know that the average 
bank would prefer to loan a livestock man 
enough for a profitable operation than 
to make three or four smaller loans where 
the farmer would not have a decent 
chance to come out on them. 

I think that the rural rehabilitation 
loans have been the soundest part of the 
Farm Security Administration program. 
These are not lifetime land-purchase 
loans; they are operating loans. They 
have taken people who were put out of 
business by drought and put them on 
their feet. They have taken people who 
could not get commercial credit and have 
helped them to get started again. 

The collections on these loans are 
steadily increasing. Up to January 30 
of this fiscal year, I am advised, coliec- 
tions amounted to $63,000,000 as com- 
pared with $38,000,000 in the preceding 
fiscal year for the same period. I sin- 
cerely hope that the House will distin- 
guish between this and other propositions 
where money spent is gone forever. 
These are working loans for people who 
can produce but who cannot qualify for 
commercial credit. They are paying out. 

This program is a sound proposition 
in producing food for victory. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. HARE]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the Committee, if you will par- 
don a personal allusion, I would like to 
first identify my expressed interest in 
legislation designed for the benefit of agri- 
culture for the past 25 or 30 years. 

I had the privilege and the honor of 
preparing and submitting tu the commit- 
tee the first plan, and the plan finally 
adopted, for allocating funds by the Fed- 
eral Government to the various States 
when the law creating the Extension 
Service was first enacted. That was the 
real beginning of our modern agricul- 
tural program. It was my privilege to 
outline the first long-term amortization 
plan for loans to farmers in the United 
States, and the plan was used and be- 
came the basis of the Federal land bank 
system created by Congress in 1915. 

Upon coming to Congress in 1925 it 
was my privilege to be the author of the 
law known as the Produce Agency Act, 
which makes it unlawful for a commis- 
sion merchant to make a false report re- 
garding the condition, disposition, or sale 
of any perishable farm crop received upon 
consignment. It was also my privilege to 
introduce the first bill in the Congress 
providing for direct loans to farmers for 
production purposes through the inter- 
mediate credit bank. It was my further 
privilege to be the author of the first bill 
introduced in this body to insure bank 
deposits. Previous bills had been intro- 
duced providing for the guaranty of such 
deposits, but the first bill to insure bank 
deposits was offered in 1931. This was 
during President Hoover’s administration, 
and my Republican friends missed a good 
opportunity to have obtained credit for 
the enactment of one of the most valuable 
laws enacted by the Congress within the 
last quarter of a century, because it was 
left to the present administration to en- 
large upon the proposal and enact ib into 
law in 1934. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not make these 
statements for the purpose of boasting or 
appearing to be egotistic, but I make them 
for the purpose of showing my long and 
active interest in behalf of agriculture. 

I hold no brief for the Farm Security 
Administration, because that policy was 
adopted while I was not a Member of 
this body, but I want to say that from 
my observation and contact it has made 
and is still making valuable contribution 
in an effort to rehabilitate many farmers, 
particularly those who have been unable 
to find means by which they could carry 
on their business and remain on the farm. 
‘They may have made some mistakes. It 
would be a miracle if they have not, but 
the new language placed in the bill by 
the subcommittee should certainly cor- 
rect them without destroy.ng the many 
virtues in the program. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] would 
strike $20,000,000 from the “funds for 
the purpose of making rural rehabilita- 
tion loans to needy farmers,” as provided 
‘In lines 4 and 5 on page 84 of the bill 
now under consideration. In my district 
and State the farmers had the most dis- 
astrous crop failure last year known in 
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history. An actual survey of 1,485 farm- 
ers in my home county shows that 10 
percent of them harvested no cotton 
whatsoever, 36 percent of them produced 
less than one-half of a bale, and the av- 
erage was only about 2 bales compared 
with the usual average of approximately 
8 bales per farm, 

The corn crop of many of them was 
equally as short. They had but little to 
do at harvest time and there was no op- 
portunity otherwise for employment; as 
a consequence a large percentage of them 
were in actual need and distress. A bill 
I introduced on October 10 of last year 
to provide governmental assistance to 
these farmers was favorably reported 
with minor amendments by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. Six or eight weeks 
ago when I stood here and argued for 
the passage of the bill we were met by 
opponents to the measure who said and 
argued that the Farm Security Admin- 
istration had been established for the 
purpose and was able, ready, and will- 
ing to supply the needs of most of these 
farmers. The bill was defeated by that 
argument. Thousands of these farmers 
have filled application with their county 
Farm Security Administration agent, 
many of whom have been advised that 
up to this time their needs and wants 
could not be met with available funds. 
Now the Appropriations Committee has 
included in this bill an item authorizing 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
upon request of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to advance a limited amount of 
funds to be used by the Farm Security 
Administration for aiding and assisting 
such needy farmers, including others who 
may be in need or entitled to such assist- 
ance. The amendment referred to would 
reduce the amount by $20,000,000 which 
is approximately the amount requested a 
few weeks ago in the bill referred to and 
I sincerely trust the amendment will not 
be adopted. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. RICH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a grand thing to 
stay in the Well of the House and enu- 
merate the many, many things that we 
have done for the benefit of the farmer, 
the many things that we have done for 
the benefit of labor, and the many things 
we have done for the benefit of industry, 
but after all is said and done we have got 
to sum it up and find out whether the 
many laws that have been passed in the 
last few years are the best thing for this 
country of ours. We have the responsi- 
bility to see that this Nation is perpetu- 
ated under the Constitution and under 
the form of government that was handed 
to us when we came into office. We 
swore to uphold that Constitution and 
abide by it. But I think in the last 6 or 
8 years we have got so far afield that 
when we take an inventory of all the 
things that have been done we find now 
where we are going. We have handed 
out money lavishly and extravagantly 
until we have the greatest debt the Na- 
tion has ever known. The fact that you 
increased the national debt limit last 
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week from $65,000,000,000 to $125,000,- 
000,000 shows the position you are getting 
yourselves into. You are just about get- 
ting to the breaking point—to bank- 
ruptcy. We have been handing out 
things to the people of this country, mak- 
ing them believe they could get anything 
they wanted by asking the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the New Deal for it or by ask- 
ing their legislators for it; that it was 
just like getting manna from heaven or 
getting money out of a well that never 
went dry. But the fact is you have to go 
back to your taxpayers now and tell them 
they have to pay more taxes. You have 
got to pay for the things we gave the 
people, because we have raised our debt 
to the point where we cannot give it to 
them any longer without a financial 
wreck. You thought money grew on 
trees. You will find that it must come 
from the people in taxation if we are to 
survive the squandering of the past 8 
years, 

I want to help the people cf our coun- 
try, consistent with sound business judg- 
ment, and to the ability of our taxpayers 
to aid and assist. 

I think the Santa Claus should get out 
of government, and that the Congress 
and the President should stop, look, lis- 
ten, and be able to say no, when it means 
the welfare of our Nation. 

How long are you going to be able to 
go on before you run into bankruptcy? 
Not very long. How long are you going 
to be able to continue these things and 
still be able to furnish the guns, the ships, 
the ammunition, and the airplanes nec- 
essary for men like MacArthur, who are 
working 24 hours a day and lying in the 
trenches with their very lives at stake? 
We do not want to interrupt the peaceful 
routine of good, sound-thinking, well-fed 
American citizens, but I must say you 
have about reached the breaking point 
of our ability to pay. 

In the name of America, our liberty, 
our independence, our freedom, also to 
our boys in the trenches now at war, fur- 
nish them the tools to work with, the 
guns, ships, ammunition, airplanes, or 
you will lose the war, and wreck the Na- 
tion. Then all is lost. Vote some econ- 
omy. Where will you get the money? 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Duncan] for 3% minutes. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
the honor of representing one of the 
finest agricultural districts in the Middle 
West, in northwest Missouri. I do not 
know anything about this organization 
generally; I know only how it has oper- 
ated in my section of the country. It has 
done a splendid job. The administrators 
are capable, conscientious people. It has 
people who are absolutely unable to ob- 
tain loans elsewhere to stay on the farms 
or to get back on farms. I believe we 
will have to depend in the future more 
on small farmers than we have in the 
past. Already in our section of the coun- 
try agricultural labor is becoming a very 
great problem. These smaller farmers 
must be encouraged. I am just a bit 


‘afraid that $1,000 is too low a maximum, 
‘but it depends a good deal on the com- 


munity, the type of agriculture in which 
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they ‘are engaged as to how much is nec- 
essary. In an area where they are grow- 
ing corn, wheat, and engaging in general 
farming I believe it would require a bit 
more to get them going than in some 
other area. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, DUNCAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. Is it not true also that at 
the present price of livestock, high as it 
is, $1,000 does not go very far toward 
stocking a farm? 

Mr. DUNCAN. Very definitely so. 

Mr. Chairman, in the remainder of my 
time I want to read a letter which came 
to me this morning. It speaks more 
forcefully than anything I can say. It 
comes from Gentry, Mo. Omitting the 
salutation, I read: 

I understand there is in Congress a move 
to curtail or eliminate the activities of the 
Farm Security Administration. I urge you 
to use whatever ‘nfluence you can to see that 
this is not done. 

I have just completed my first year as a 
borrower and client of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, and if you could see and realize 
what it has done for me and my family you 
would never see its work curtailed or elimi- 
nated. 

You, of course, are familiar with my case 
with the Veterans’ Administration, and after 
I got to where I could become eligible for 
Farm Security Administration help it has 
meant everything to me and my wife and 
7-year-old daughter in better living, a chance 
to be self-supporting, and to look toward the 
future with the confidence that with a rea- 
sonable chance.we can get on our feet again. 

Of course there are instances of mistakes 
made, but that’s to be expected. 

This Farm Security Acministration help 
was the only way out we had except to go on 
direct relief, and I urge you to consider very 
carefully anything that would deprive my- 
self and other farmers of this great adminis- 
trative agency of relp. 

With best regards. 

Respectfully, 
J. B. SEAT. 


There are thousands of cases like that, 
of men who have been kept off relief, who 
have become self-respecting and self- 
supporting citizens. I do not know just 
what the maximum loan should be. I do 
believe we should consider it well, having 
in mind the requirements and conditions 
of the different sections of the country, 
before limiting it to $1,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlernan from Indiana [Mr. 
GILLIE] for 3½ minutes. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Chairman, it is sel- 
dom that I rise in the Well of the House 
to discuss the various issues that are 
brought up from time to time. However, 
I feel this agricultural problem is very 
important and should be discussed and 
explained in as much detail as possible. 

I am proud to say that I represent one 
of the finest agricultural districts in the 
country, the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict, in the northeastern corner of Indi- 
ana. One of the important problems 
before the House today is the proposed 
farm-credit legislation. One of the ob- 
jections that I have to the proposed legis- 
lation is the cost that will have to be 
borne by farmers and other agricultural 
groups. Control in Washington would 
replace the old, but proven, system of 
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cooperatives, or, rather, the cooperative 
system of farm loan banks. 

We were told in the committee hear- 
ings on this legislation that lower interest 
rates might inflate land values and cause 
greater speculation and make it more 
difficult to pay for a farm; that many 
farm owners would be taxed to subsidize 
interest and losses of less successful 
farmers. The Federal land bank system 
would become a Government lending 
agency under Federal control. Natu- 
rally, if it were supported by public funds 
it would also expect to control it. There- 
fore I would like to see the land bank 
system controlled in their own communi- 
ties. 

I am sure this will be satisfactory to all 
concerned, because farmers are now get- 
ting parity income, and in all probability 


it will continue for some time to come.. 


Farm-mortgage interest rates are the 
lowest in history. These banks have 
proved their soundness, that they need 
not be subsidized nor operated by Federal 
agencies. 

Another matter I wish to bring to your 
attention at this time in our march for 
economy in governmental] affairs is a 
proposal adopted by a group of pa- 
triotic farmers in Allen County, in my 
district, pledging themselves to refrain 
from accepting any more A. A. A. pay- 
ments during the emergency; that they 
further pledge themselves to produce to 
the limit of their ability the crops they 
are equipped to produce. We will stop 
the sayings that the farmers have to be 
paid to be patriotic.” 

Since Allen County was the first to 
begin this march of Government economy 
in food production and refraining from 
accepting any more A. A. A. payments 
during the emergency, 87 Adams County 
farmers, in my district, adopted a similar 
resolution, and I am informed other dis- 
tricts will follow shortly. 

The Decatur Daily Democrat of March 
9, 1942, has this to say: 


[From the Decatur (Ind.) Daily Democrat of 
March 9, 1942] 

FARMERS PLEDGE NOT To RECEIVE PAYMENTS— 
REFUSE GOVERNMENT BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
A group of Adams County farmers met at 

the Rainker School Friday evening. They 

adopted the following pledge, signed as 
follows: ` 

“Believing that the taxpayers of the Nation 
are about to shoulder the greatest tax burdens 
in our history, and believing aiso that econ- 
omy should be practiced in our Government 
as well as in our household, we, as patriotic 
farmers of Adams County, Ind., do hereby 
pledge ourselves to refrain from the accept- 
ance of any Goyernment Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration payments for the grow- 
ing or nongrowing of any crops, iivestock, etc., 
on our respective farms. (Beet-processing 
tax payments not included.) 

“And consistent with this undertaking, and 
in a spirit of contributing in every possible 
manner to the cause of victory and of na- 
tional abundance, security, and stability, we 
further pledge ourselves to produce to the 
limit of our ability all of the things which we 
are best equipped to produce. 

“It is the intention of these men to let 
Congress know that the farmers of the Na- 
tion are willing to do their patriotic duty 
without Government pay. 

“Other farmers of the county will have the 
opportunity to sign the pledge as the pledges 
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are posted in elevators over the county, and 
those wishing to sign can do so. 

“It is hoped that this movement started 
by a group of Allen County, Ind., farmers, will 
spread across this Nation, and their checks 
which amount to more than a billion dollars 
a year will be retained by the Treasury of the 
United States of America for guns, planes, 
and other necessary equipment for winning 
this war. This may shorten the war by many 
months, 

“With the prices farmers receive for their 
products, no farmer needs this handout at 
this time. 

“Some of the things different farmers re- 
marked, who signed this pledge, are: 

“We will stop the sayings that the farm- 
ers have to be paid to be patriotic.’ 

“One farmer who would get a large check 
remarked, “Take it for other things. I can 
get along.“ Another man reasoned, If we 
turn this money back, interest will not have 
to be paid, but if we farmers take these 
checks and turn them into bonds, interest 
wiil have to be paid for 10 years, besides the 
principal.’ 

“Still another farmer deplores the idea of 
a hundred thousand men running over this 
county drawing pay at this time when the 
country is struggling to keep on its feet with 
debts piling up and the boys fighting for their 
lives in the Philippines and other places. 

“A collection was taken up for the Red 
Cross, this totaled $17. This money has 
been turned in. * 

“C. D. Putnam and A. T. Hixon, well known 
Allen County farmers, spoke. Both stressed 
the idea that farmers should raise more food- 
stuff and should refrain from taking money 
for doing so. 

“That.there is no surplus of corn or wheat 
at this time in Allen or Adams Counties on 
account of the increased feeding program, 
before fall there will probably be a short- 
age as a large percent of the farmers are 
already buying feed to finish their livestock. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Starnes! for 342 minutes. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I think the committee is to 
be commended when it shows or displays 
a keen interest in administrative econ- 
omy, but that is an altogether different 
proposition from cutting out authority 
for granting loans to needy farmers. 

I have had occasion to visit Farm Se- 
curity clients in my district during the 
past year, men who have become self- 
supporting and self-sustaining units in 
the economic life of the area by virtue of 
the fact that we enabled them to make 
certain low-interest loans in order ‘o 
purchase food, supplies, and equipment 
with which to conduct their farming op- 
erations. I believe this House would 
make a very serious mistake if it felt im- 
pelled as a matter of economy to strike 
out or reduce the amount set out in this 
bill which authorizes the R. F. C. to make 
loans to these needy farmers. These are 
not grants; this is not charity. This is 
an effort to help the man who needs 
help, the man who cannot go to his bank, 
who cannot go to his supply merchant or 
to other credit facilities in the area and 
offer sufficient collatera' or sufficient se- 
curity with which to obtain a needed loan 
but who can go to a governmental agency 
which is exhibiting an interest in his 
welfare and making an attempt to keep 
him off relief by lending a helping hand. 
While it is true these are not gilt-edged 
loans; while it is true that some losses 
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will be sustained, I submit that the effort 
displayed here to lift a man from that 
substrata in which he has been living to 
a higher and better plane of life and en- 
couraging him to be self-sustaining, is an 
effort worth while. It is a good invest- 
ment, not only in dollars and cents, al- 
though we may lose a few dollars and 
cents, but it is a fine investment in hu- 
man values, in spiritual as well as mate- 
rial value. Men who are obtaining these 
loans feel they have a Government which 
is taking a direct interest in their wel- 
fare, a Government that is not giving 
them something but a Government suf- 
ficiently interested to lend a helping 
hand. These farmers are entitled to be 
encouraged in their efforts to improve 
their status. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
GEHRMANN |. 

Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to correct some of the statements 
that have been made here that the whole 
Farm Bureau Federation is in favor of 
reducing drastically the appropriation 
for, or perhaps eliminating altogether, 
the Farm Security Administration. 
When we started to consider this bill 
sometime last week I was very much 
surprised to receive a letter from my 
State farm bureau federation president 
So I wrote to a leader in that organi- 
zation and I received his answer, that 
I will include in my statement. Know- 
ing him and knowing the farm bureau 
folks in Wisconsin, having worked with 
them when I was president of the old 
American Society of Equity, I knew they 
were exactly the same as we were, so 
I could not understand it. My good 
friend, Max Leopold, is not in accord 
with his national president, and says that 
the State president simply followed Mr. 
O'Neal. Mr. Leopold is one of the lead- 
ers, who attends all of the national con- 
ventions, and is one of the most active 
fellows in behalf of the farmers I have 
ever met. 

His letter is as follows: 

Woop County FARM BUREAU, 
Vesper, Wis., March 10, 1942. 
Hon. B. J. GEHRMANN, 
Congressman, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran FRIEND BARNEY: I was glad to re- 
ceive your letter of March 7 in regard to 
the fight now taking place in Congress as 
to the value and the merits of the Farm 
Security Administration, 

To make myself clear, to me the whole 
fight that is going on now between O'Neal 
and Baldwin is more or less a fight of 
means of methods of achieving goals rather 
than the principle of farm security. I be- 
lieve it was at the annual meeting of the 
American Farm Bureau held in Chicago at 
the Stevens Hotel in 1939, where I was pres- 
ent, where the whole farm-credit system 
was discussed from all angles—farm ten- 
ancy, Federal land bank loans, and Farm 
Security. I was sure at that time that 
O'Neal was very sound in his constructive 
criticism on all these branches, and Bald- 
win was present at that meeting, and that 
it was unanimously agreed that the Farm 
Bureau would continue to support those 
agencies and maintain its right as a na- 
tional farm organization at all times to bring 
before the Federal Land Bank System, the 
farm tenancy, and Farm Security such sug- 
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gestions, recommendations, or criticisms that 
would tend to make these agencies more 
flexible to the needs of the farmers of Amer- 
ica and help build a more stable and more 
secure individual farm ownership in Amer- 
ica. My own experience with Farm Security 
in the State of Wisconsin, and I am sure 
you know that I know a good many of the 
supervisors, is that it is doing a good job. I 
don't mean that no mistakes are made in 
the selection of clients or in the extension 
of credits, but I want to assure you that the 
men I know have honestly and sincerely 
tried to bring back to the farms men who 
have in many cases, through no fault of 
their own, lost their homes or lost hopes in 
maintaining a home because of lack of in- 
come caused by drought and depressed com- 
modity prices. 

Therefore I know the Farm Security is do- 
ing a good job keeping and placing farmers 
back on the farm around here. In our county 
Mr. A. P. Bean, president of the Wood County 
Farm Bureau, is a member of the advisory 
committee of Farm Security, and in many 
counties where you have men like A, P. Bean 


there can be no question of the integrity of 


the work being done. It goes that way in our 
own State, and I believe in our Nation, and it 
proves to me that the principle of Farm 
Security is sound. 

Now, in reply to your letter as to the action 
taken by Roscoe Smith, our State president. 
I believe that he just did that to comply with 
a request from the national office, and not 
from his own experience with Farm Security 
work. In fact, our own president from our 
county received a letter from Roscoe asking 
him to write to every Congressman and United 
States Senator from Wisconsin to vote or 
work against the Farm Security, and he re- 
fused to do so, as he could not justify the 
statement made in the enclosed copy of a 
form letter. 

I don’t know the troubles the Farm Bureau 
has with the Farm Security in the Southern 
States, and I don’t know whether Farm Se- 
curity pays dues to the Farmers’ Union in 
Minnesota or North Dakota. I don’t know if 
Farm Security tries to bring back to the peo- 
ple in the Southern States their born rights 
as citizens by paying their poll tax and 
thereby give them a chance to exercise their 
rights as citizens, and I don’t know whether 
the county agents in the Southern States are 
collecting dues for the Farm Bureau or the 
county agricultural association in the South- 
ern States are forcing the farmers to pay 
dues to the county farm bureau as a condi- 
tion to getting their soil-conservation check. 
These are all incidents in the life of the 
people and does not destroy the value of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, or the Exten- 
sion Division, or the Farm Security, or the 
general farm organization. What we need in 
every county, State, and our Nation are men 
with principle and character like A. P. Bean, 
our own president of the Wood County Farm 
Bureau, and believe me, Barney, there are 
tens of thousands in the United States like 
him—and what we lack is that in many coun- 
ties in our States these men are not given the 
leadership, and we run into some others with 
political or economical axes to grind, and then 
condemn everything. Therefore I wish to 
state that I personally don't agree with any- 
one, whether he is president of the American 
Farm Bureau, Farmers’ Union, or Grange, if 
he does not care to see the whole picture, but 
is too quick on destroying because he may 
not like the individual in the program. So if 
Ed O’Neal is against Baldwin, or any other in- 
dividual in the Farm Security, and tries to 
abolish the Farm Security, I sure am not in 
favor of that. You may make use of this 
letter if you need it. 

Yours truly, 
Woop County Farm BUREAU, 
Max LEOFOLD, Secretary. 


{Here the gavel fell.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Idaho IMr. 
WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, from the 
attendance in the Chamber at this time 
I assume that the main fight on this bill 
is over. However, may I say that we are 
dealing with one of the most important 
activities and policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment when we deal with Farm Se- 
curity and help people who are seeking 
to become self-sustaining and get off re- 
lief. 

We hear much talk these days to the 
effect that there is no more frontier, that 
there is no more land, that there is no 
longer opportunilty for people to go back 
to the land. Let me remind you, in an- 
swer to that statement, that there is lots 
of land. There are great unsettled por- 
tions of the West, in the cut-over regions 
of the western States, and I refer par- 
ticularly to the Northwest, the State of 
Idaho, the State of Washington, the State 
of Oregon, and northern California. 
There is much good agricultural land out 
there awaiting settlement. 

People in the congested industrial cen- 
ters, where employment has played out, 
good, worthy, thrifty, frugal people who 
are seeking a chance to become self- 
sustaining and a chance to get back on 
the land, have migrated to these cut-over 
sections of the West. I know that in the 
five northern counties of the State of 
Idaho the Farm Security. Administration 
has come to the assistance of these 
worthy people who are seeking to get 
established. These people must have 
help, they must have financial assistance 
to reclaim the land, build a little home 
and get started. They must have land 
enough so that they may become self- 
sustaining and that is where the Farm 
Security has come in. 

From my long experience in connection 
with this cut-over region, and in connec- 
tion with my work of reclaiming cut- 
over land, and I state this from first- 
hand experience, it has been long ap- 
parent to me that some agency should 
be created to come to the assistance of 
good, worthy people who went onto this 
land but had not the means of reclaim- 
ing enough land to become self-support- 
ing. In these days of machinery, when 
machinery and explosives are vailable, 
but there is no capital, the Farm Security 
Administration has come in and made a 
heavy outlay. May I say to the mem- 
bers of the committee that one of these 
big, modern, heavy caterpillar bulldozers 
costs about 88,000. An individual 
farmer, or even a small group of farmers, 
cannot finance the purchase of this kind 
of machinery, and the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration in financing the purchase 
and operation of the machinery to be re- 
paid by the farmers has greatly advanced 
the welfare of the farmers on cut-over 
land. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
amendment because it is based upon a 
false assumption—the assumption that 
the war has solved all our other economic 
problems, We of the Middle West know 
this is not so. We have not been the 
beneficiaries to any extent of the tre- 
mendous defense spending program, and, 
if anything, the war has augmented our 
problems. 

The major contribution which the Mid- 
dle Western States will make to the war 
effort is the production of greatly in- 
creased supplies of food and fiber prod- 
ucts. To achieve that production, I be- 
lieve that every reasonable step should 
be taken to aid those upon whom we 
must depend for such production. The 
war has not solved the problems of thou- 
sands of small-farm families which have 
been dispossessed of their holdings be- 
cause of the depression and long-ex- 
tended drought. These families are still 
looking for a helping hand to assist them 
in getting back onto the farms. It is 
the duty of the Federal Government to 
help them now just as much as it was in 
years gone by. 

Adoption of this amendment, reducing 
the appropriation by $20,000,000, will de- 
prive many needy farm families of the 
opportunity to get off relief and back 
onto their feet as producing farmers. On 
the other hand, a small investment by 
the Federal Government through these 
rehabilitation loans will enable thou- 
sands of these families to get back on the 
land, and in addition to providing sub- 
sistence for themselves they can con- 
tribute greatly to meeting the increased 
demand for foodstuffs. - 

I have received hundreds of complaints 
from farmers which indicate that we may 
fall far short of our food-production 
goals this year due to the fact that so 
many of our young men from the farms 
have either been drafted into military 
service or have taken jobs in defense in- 
dustries. It is important, therefore, that 
families which have previously made 
their living from the farms be given the 
means to return. Most of the men who 
lost their farms during the drought pe- 
riod are heads of families, too old for 
military service, and who hesitate to leave 
their families for defense jobs. They are 
experienced in farm work and will gladly 
return to farm work if they can get one 
of these small rehabilitation loans to buy 
the most essential equipment. Why 
should we not take advantage of this“ 
great untapped labor force and put it to 
work building one of the most essential 
weapons we have to win this war—the 
production of food? By giving them a 
little help at the start, and with the 
added incentive of increased farm prices, 
these families can take a long stride for- 
ward toward again becoming self-sus- 
taining. 

I think the record of the Farm Security 
Administration in this rehabilitation pro- 
gram thus far justifies its continued op- 
eration and justifies the appropriation 
recommended by the committee. I there- 
fore urge that the amendment to reduce 
this appropriation by $20,000,000 be de- 
feated. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this is an 
attempt to reduce by only $20,000,000 a 
$70,000,000 appropriation for rehabilita- 
tion loans to farmers. There is a pro- 
vision in the bill on page 85, in the next 
paragraph, which the committee has in- 
serted, limiting the appropriation so that 
none of the funds under these paragraphs 
on the two or three preceding pages can 
be used for the purchase of land or the 
carrying on of any land-purchase pro- 
gram. These items for the purchase of 
land and carrying on land-purchase pro- 
grams would run into millions of dollars. 

There is also a limitation prohibiting 
any experiment in collective farming. 
That also would run into millions of 
dollars. 

There is a further limitation prohibit- 
ing loans in excess of $2,500. This would 
also reduce the total amount that should 
be required. 

On top of that, with farm prices as 
they are today, most of these people are 
able to secure advances and loans from 
local and private banks and other 
sources. With that in mind, the sugges- 
tion that we reduce this item from $70,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000 would mean a very 
small reduction. It will not hamper any 


legitimate operation that might be con- 


ceived of in connection with the propo- 
sition. There is no question in the world 
that the farmers will be able to be 
financed liberally under this situation. 

Of course, these loans are not all re- 
paid. The percentage rate of repayment 
is approximately 72 or 73 percent, when 
you come to consider the principal re- 
payments, a 

I do not believe we will be justified in 
appropriating, with these limitations in 
the bill which cut down the demand, any 
more than the $50,000,000 the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] has pro- 
posed. I hope the members of this Com- 
mittee will see to it that they practice 
some economy, and that these people are 
permitted to save for the Treasury 
through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration at least $20,000,000. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Cootry]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
at the Clerk’s desk an amendment I 
shall offer to the next paragraph. The 
purpose of the amendment is to reduce 
the amount of the loan that may be 
made to any individual farmer from 
$2,500 to $1,000. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
average loan that has heretofore been 
made under this program throughout 
the entire United States is $277. The 
highest average loan is in the State of 
Washington, $908. In view of the fact 
that the committee has already placed 
certain restrictions on the use of this 
money and has definitely provided that 
in the future no part of it may be used 
for the purchase of land or the carry- 
ing on of any land-purchase program, 
or for carrying on any experiment in 
collective farming, except to liquidate 
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those particular projects, it occurs to me 
that unless we restrict this amount to 
$1,000 the officials of the Farm Security 
Administration may unnecessarily in- 
crease the amount of the individual 
loans. 

I am not familiar with the situation in 
other sections of the country, but I know 
that no tenant farmer in North Carolina 
is furnished anything like $2,500 to use 
in the cultivation of a crop. Therefore, 
it occurs to me that we should place a 
restriction on the authority to loan, and 
it seems to me that $1,000 is a reason- 
able limitation because—and I refer to 
the record—the average loan in no State 
at the present time is in excess of $1,009. 
Why shculd we more than double the 
average that exists at the present time? 
It seems to me that this limitation of 
$2,500 might be considered as an indica- 
tion to the Farm Security Administra- 
tors that Congress would like for them 
to make loans up to $2,500. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Lyield to the gentleman 
from Texas, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Can the gentleman 
tell me what the average has been in 
Texas? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; I think I have it 
right here. In Texas the average loan 
was $232. In my own State it was $276, 
or $1 below the average throughout the 


country. 

Mr. KEEFE. What was it in Wiscon- 
sin? 

Mr. COOLEY. In Wisconsin it was 
$466. 


Mr. PIERCE. In Oregon? 

Mr. COOLEY. In Oregon it was $586, 
well within the limitation provided by 
my amendment. 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. Does 
the gentleman have the figure with re- 
gard to Minnesota? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; $541. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Will the 
gentleman give me the figures for Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. COOLEY. Nebraska, $319. 
[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much in favor of the work the Farm 
Security Administration has been doing 
with these rehabilitation loans, and I am 
very much in opposition to the pending 
amendment. 

Ido want to say a word, however, about 
a very distinguished gentleman whose 
name has been drawn into these debates. 
I refer to Mr. Ed O'Neal, the president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
a distinguished son of Alabama and a 
constituent of mine, a man who has been 
a farmer all of his life, who is still a 
farmer, and who has the interest of the 
farmers at heart. 

I am just as much opposed to Mr. 
O’Neal’s attack on the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration as anybody can be. I am 
a member of the Farm Bureau myself. 
I think Mr. O'Neal is wrong, and I think 
the leadership of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation is wrong in taking this 
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stand with reference to the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. 

Further, as a lowly member of that or- 
ganization and as a farmer, I say that I 
do not believe the rank and file of the 
membership of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation bear him out in his op- 
position to the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. I know that in the State of Ala- 
bama our people are proud of Ed O’Neal, 
they are proud of the leadership hé has 
manifested for the farmers of America. 
They believe in him. They pay tribute 
to him as a great farm leader. But in 
this fight I do not believe that the people 
in Alabama are any more in agreement 
with Mr. O'Neal than I am, and I think 
that spirit has been manifested by the 
editorials that have appeared in the Ala- 
bama papers since this fight has been 
taken up. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me finish this 
statement first, if I may. 

1 do want to make it very clear that 
even though I find myself in great dis- 
agreement with Mr. O’Neal and the lead- 
ership of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, I recognize that the stand 
which he takes is an honest stand and it 
is simply an honest difference of opinion 
between people and the kind of differ- 
ence of opinion that all of us have a right 
to have. I want to stand before you to- 
day and pay tribute to Ed ONeal as a 
great leader of a great organization and 
a man who has done a tremendous 
amount of good for the farmers of Amer- 
ica, even though he is wrong in this 
instance. 

I now yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. In what respect has 
the Farm Bureau’s criticism of the Farm 
Security Administration been unjust or 
unfair? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not have time 
to go into all of that. For instance, it 
has been said that the Farm Bureau is 
advocating this cut, whether it is true or 
not, I do not know, but it has been said 
here on the floor that it is. This is 
money that goes to the farmers and it 
is to help to produce the food that is 
necessary to be produced if we are to win 
this war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. MUNDT]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, we have 
been having a sort of guerilla warfare in 
connection with this farm bill for over 
a week. I want to say that while some 
of the cuts which have been made are, 
in my opinion, justifiable, I do feel that 
some of them have been too drastic. As 
one representative of a farm State, 
however, I trust that the same gentlemen 
who Have been leading this economy 
drive on the farmer will not lose their 
zeal as we continue to go into other non- 
defense expenditures week after week 
and day after day for the duration of the 
session. 

We are all interested in economy and 
saving every possible place we can these 
days, and now that a start, and a rather 
substantial one, has been made on this 
bill, I think it would be wholesome if 
this same group would see to it that the 
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paring knife is not put away to gather 
dust until next year when the agricul- 
tural bill again comes before the House. 
Let us continue to save every possible 
dime and dollar in all nondefense items 
so that we can throw the full strength 
of America into our No. 1 job of winning 
this war. 

We had a lot of conversation and argu- 
ment going on a short time ago in con- 
nection with the Farm Security Admin- 
istration when Mr. Drrxsen’s other 
amendment was up for curtailing travel 
expenses and administrative costs. I 
want to make it clear that this new 
amendment however is not directed at 
administrative costs. His present pro- 
posal is to cut from $70,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000 the funds available to the farmer 
in this bill. It would be a cut right out 
of the farmers and it is a cut that is 
directed at a point where the farmers 
can least afford to stand such a cut. 

In the first place, the fellow aided by 
the F. S. A. is the little farmer, not the 
big operator, not the follow in position 
to get a big conservation check from the 
Government. He is the little fellow 
struggling along on a margin of exist- 
ence. In the second place, he is the 
struggling farmer, because he has had 
difficulty from various disasters, grass- 
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and because of the difficulties he has en- 
countered he is struggling to rehabilitate 
himself. Yet you are trying to cut $20,- 
000,000 out of his appropriation, In the 
third place, he is a stubborn fellow be- 
cause he will not give up and he will not 
quit. He does not want to go on relief, 
he does not want to move to town, but he 
wants to stay there on the farm and 
make good in the farming business. Yet 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] proposes to take from that little 
fellow his last ray of hope by this reduc- 
tion of $20,000,000, which comes out of 
his pocket and stops him in his cou- 
rageous climb back to solvency and inde- 
pendence. 

May I suggest in all fairness that if the 
rest of America were as well prepared for 
this war as the farmers of America, we 
could deliver the knock-out blows to the 
Axis aggressors which they so abundantly 
deserve before Saturday night. That is 
because the farmer of America has 
worked hard for 10 or 12 or 14 or even 16 
hours a day, because he has not gone out 
on strike, because he has not always ex- 
acted his pound of flesh. He has given 
us a food reserve 12 or 18 months in ad- 
vance, and has done all this without sub- 
sidy and without the benefits of either 
a floor under his income or a negotiated 
contract guaranteeing him a fair return 
on his investment. 

Mr. Chairman, by dint of hard labor, 
personal sacrifice, long hours, and care- 
ful planning the American farmer has 
produced a reserve supply of food capable 
not only of feeding America but many 
of the people of the United Nations for 
months to come. The American farmer 
has shown this country the road to vic- 
tory by demonstrating that ample pro- 
duction requires hard work, long hours, 
sweat, sacrifice, and stubborn persistency 
in the face of discouraging odds. When 
industry, labor, political planners, and 
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the rest of the country catches up with 
the farme: the victory which we all de- 
sire will come to light wearing a “made 
in America” label and ushering in an era 
of peace which Americans must help 
plan, prepare, and perpetuate in order 
that war may henceforth be banned from 
this universe. 

By making adequate appropriations 
through the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, by defeating this proposed $20,000,- 
000 cut if you please, we are helping the 
little fellow add his bit to the food pro- 
duction program of America and we are 
helping to rehabilitate thousands of hon- 
est and industrious farmers who prefer 
hard work to relief and whose protec- 
tion is essential if rural populations are 
not to drift to the cities and if large- 
scale corporate farming is not to replace 
the family size farm and independent 
farm ownership and operation. Let us 
correct any abuses and excesses which 
may exist in the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration but let us not vote this $20,000,000 
out of the pockets of the most needy class 
of farmers in this Republic. 

Mr. Chairman, may I remind this 
House that at the $70,000,000 figure pro- 
vided by the committee in this bill, the 
Farm Security Administration will still 
be operating next year with $50,000,000 
less than it had for the preceding year 
when we appropriated $120,000,000 for 
this same purpose. The reduction of 
that $50,000,000 indicates that progress 
is being made, that farmers are being re- 
habilitated, that loans are being repaid, 
and that this service is accomplishing 
the task set before it. Let us not, how- 
ever, disrupt the entire program now by 
making a capricious cut of another $20,- 
000,000, carelessly arrived at, and thus 
deprive the needy farmers, who still need 
assistance, of the opportunity to reha- 
bilitate themselves, remain off relief, 
stay on the farm, and gear themselves 
back into profitable and paying farm op- 
erations. 

J urge you to give this matter your seri- 
ous consideration, each of you, and to 
vote against Mr. DirKsEN’s amendment to 
cut another $20,000,000 from this pro- 
gram. Let us defeat this amendment, to 
help free American farmers remain free 
and independent. Let us defeat it to help 
them help us produce the foodstuffs 
essential to the winning of this war and 
to the feeding of the starving people of 
the world after the war. Let us defeat 
it as a measure of economy in the saving 
of human souls and the preservation of 
family life on the small-sized farm which 
has done so much to build America and 
which can contribute so much to its con- 
tinued greatness. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
JOHNSON. | 


DEFENDS FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
REHABILITATION FUND 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, during the discussion of many 
of the items that have been considered 
here for the past few days, several Mem- 
bers of the House who have been active 
in the organized fight to slash appropria- 
tions for various activities almost indis- 
criminately have stood on the floor of 
this House and in effect professed their 
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devotion for the farmer. Time and time 
again we have been told by Members that 
they were for every dollar in this bill that 
will go direct to the farmer, but were 
opposed to any item that might carry 
funds for administrative expense. That 
has been the burden of their argument. 
Now, here is an opportunity to prove your 
faith by your vote. 

We are now considering an item, not 
$1 of which is for or can possibly be 
expended for administrative expense; not 
$1 of which is for travel or for office help. 
It is my desire that those who have been 
giving lip service to these poor landless 
farmers understand that every dollar of 
this appropriation will actually go to as- 
sist needy farmers who are unable to 
secure help, loans, or credit elsewhere. 

As has been stated, the appropriation 
for this important rehabilitation work 
was $120,000,000 last year, and even the 
worst critics are unable to point to $1 
that has been squandered. Nor can they 
truthfully say that any of these funds 
have been wasted. Yet the committee 
has cut and slashed this one item exactly 
$50,000,000. No one has ever charged 
the gentleman from Georgia with being 
a spendthrift. 

The distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
` ginia [Mr, Wooprum!] would have us be- 
lieve that the Farm Security Administra- 
tion has had difficulty in finding needy 
clients. That may be true in the State of 
Virginia. I do not know. The great 
State of Virginia, now a virtual arsenal 
for the war program, may not have any 
of these desperately needy farmers. But 
that condition certainly does not prevail 
in Oklahoma and I am certain the same 
is true in many other States. 

Despite the fact, Mr. Chairman, that 
these farmers are landless and homeless 
and that their incomes have been small 
because of persistent droughts in certain 
areas and unusual floods in others, and 
for the further reason that farm prices 
until very recently have been unreason- 
ably low, not one of the 768,000 farmers 
that have been rehabilitated under this 
program have gone out on astrike. They 
have not struck for higher wages nor for 
shorter hours. Yet these farmers have 
worked in the fields from sun to sun and 
in many instances from daybreak until 
dark, eking out a meager living for them- 
selves and their families. They have not 
sabotaged the defense program but are 
loyal, patriotic citizens. They have sent 
their sons to fight and die if need be for 
the defense of the country and now they 
will be called upon to play an important 
part in feeding the civilian population or 
our armed forces and that of our Allies. 

In this connection I want to remind 
Members that so far as the farmers of 
the country, large and,small, are con- 
cerned, agriculture is much better pre- 
pared for war than is the industrial 
section. In fact, the farmer by his long 
hours of toil has produced vast surpluses 
of farm commodities, a thing that the 
country can well be proud of. Except for 
those farm surpluses I shudder to think 
where our Nation would be today so far 
as the food supply is concerned. There 
is no surplus in the steel market or 
industry, yet one steel concern has re- 
ceived a contract of $1,500,000,000 in 
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Government contracts. The Govern- 
ment will pay enormous sums to a few 
such concerns, amounting to many times 
more than all the subsidies and bene- 
fits that will go to all the farmers of the 
United States. Again I remind Mem- 
bers that we must depend on the small 
farmers to produce the food to win this 
death struggle that the enemies of civi- 
lization have thrust upon us. 

Mr. KEEFE. And the farmers are to 
pay it back? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes; I 
will say to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin that, so far as the farm-tenant- 
purchase program is concerned, despite 
the dire predictions to the contrary, 
those farmers are paying off their loans 
in advance of maturity. Moreover, even 
these rehabilitation loans, made to 768,- 
000 men who were unable to secure loans 
elsewhere, they, too, have surprised even 
Officials of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration as well as Members of Congress 
by repaying their loans. They have al- 
ready repaid over $200,000,000 of these 
loans that few expected would ever be 
paid. These little farmers have demon- 
strated that all they really wanted was 
an opportunity to make good. The 
F. S. A. has been the direct means of 
assisting these desperately needy farm- 
ers to increase their own assets some 
$500,000,000. That cannot be laughed off 
or answered with mere sarcasm and ridi- 
cule. It has made better citizens of them 
and made them feel that their Govern- 
ment is interested in them and that they 
have a country and a Government thet 
they can be proud to fight for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Voornts]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the seat of intelligence is in 
the head. The seat of emotions is in the 
abdomen. I like to see the House legis- 
late by means of the former of these two 
portions of the human anatomy. Only 
as an example I would like to point out, 
however, that awhile back we adopted 
an amendment to cut $300,000 out of the 
appropriation for the control of the 
Japanese beetle, because one Member 
made a speech in which he said, Let us 
fight the Japs instead of fighting the 
beetle,” and that was all the House need- 
ed. The committee that studied the 
matter decided that the amount carried 
in the bill was needed to control this 
very dangerous pest. The House cut 
almost all of it out on a mere quip. 

We are now talking about saving the 
taxpayers’ money. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] indicates he is 
going to save the taxpayers a lot of 
money by denying $20,000,000 of loans to 
distressed farmers, loans, mind you, 
nearly all of which will be repaid. I have 
some figures here and maybe they will 
help Members to visualize just what the 
real truth—the relative importance of 
things—really is. We decided recently to 
increase the debt limit to $125,000,000,000, 
which is the top line on my chart here. 
The next line represents the amount of 
an appropriation bill recently passed by 
the House, and the third line is the 
amount of lend-lease appropriations so 
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far for food alone. The next is the ap- 
propriation bill under consideration 
when it started through the House, but 
it is less than that now. Now I expect it 
amounts to about $600,000,000, hardly a 
third of the amount appropriated last 
year. This particular item for farm se- 
curity already had been cut by $60,000,- 
000 by the committee before the bill ever 
came in. Then the amount was cut by 
another amendment by the gentleman 
from Illinois to the extent of $25,000,030, 
and he now proposes to cut $20,000,000 
more, so that the bill will carry for this 
whole program for the low-income 
farmers only about $80,000,000, against 
$184,000,000 last year. 

What are we going to say to these peo- 
ple? You know who they are. The Farm 
Security Administration, or some mis- 
take in administration, is not the issue 
here. It is not an issue of the sort of 
relocation of farmers dispossessed by 
military authorities that the gentleman 
complained about and that the Comp- 
troller General said that the Farm Secu- 
rity could not continue any more. Farm 
Security only undertook this because it 
was instructed to, anyway. And yet it is 
proposed to “take it out” on the little 
farmers. That is all out. The gentle- 
man knows it as well as I do. His amend- 
ment will not have a thing to do with the 
relocation of these people. This money 
for rehabilitation loans is, every cent of 
it, to go to a group of people who have 
given more volunteers to the American 
Army than any other kind of people in 
the United States. Do you expect those 
boys who go out and volunteer to feel 
happy when they get word that Con- 
gress, in order to make a pretense—yes, 
& pretense—of saving the taxpayers’ 
money, is going to cut off more than half 
of these rehabilitation loans to their fam- 
ilies at home? This amendment really 
means that the Farm Security Admin- 
istration will not be able to loan a few 
dollars to a poor family so it can buy a 
few chickens and a pig or two. This 
amendment is like saying to them: “You 
can go back to one-crop farming; back 
to growing just one crop that will ex- 
haust your soil; and, when you cannot 
do anything else, then you can go to Cal- 
ifornia; and, when you get there, become 
a migrant worker.” Another amend- 
ment already adopted has said to these 
same people: “There will be no more mi- 
gratory labor camps at all, but you can 
live behind a sign post or out on the 
road.” I ask Members from the Pacific 
coast to think about some of these things. 

No, gentlemen, the issue here is not 
an agency nor travel expenses. The issue 
is the poor farm people. 

From such families as these have come 
some of America’s greatest men. These 
are the people who bred that long line 
of log-cabin Presidents, who gave this 
Nation Andrew Jackson and Abraham 
Lincoln, 

I want them to be able to go on till- 
ing America’s soil, but I want them to 
own a piece of it. I want that because 
I believe the small family farm is the 
most important cement that holds any 
democracy together. I want them to be 
helped to hold their farms, helped now 
when they can more certainly make a 
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go of it. I want them to be helped to 
have some livestock, some diversification 
in their crops. It will help our whole 
Nation. 

It is from just such families that hun- 
dreds of thousands of American soldiers 
are being taken today—taken for the 
Army this Congress voted to build. Do 
you want those boys to hear from home 
that the hope their folks had of one day 
owning a little place and building it up 
so the son could be a better farmer, a 
more hopeful citizen than his father 
was—do you want those boys to hear 
from home that the same Congress that 
drafted them told their folks it was 
through being concerned about them and 
that so far as it was concerned they 
could look in vain for a helping hand 
and hit the open road again to try to 
find a place in California? 

When I have finished you will be urged 
by more finished orators than I to be 
sensible about this matter, to remember 
we are at war, to be done with social 
reform. Great God; since when is it 
social reform to bolster the American 
family farm, to add to the number of 
people who own a piece of America’s 
precious soil and thus become a part 
of the bedrock of this Nation’s institu- 
tions? That is no radical doctrine. It 
is the only true conservatism. And if 
these things be said to have nothing to 
do with the war, let me remind the House 
that it is upon these 3,000,000 farmers 
that we must primarily depend for in- 
creased production and the success of 
our food for production program. 

The issue here is whether or not the 
One program that has been of substan- 
tial aid to the very poorest but some of 
the very best and most completely Amer- 
ican people in our whole country shall 
go on. 

This amendment ought to be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, a few days 
ago this Committee refused to vote cuts 
in the soil-conservation program. I 
strongly commend the Committee for 
that action. Conservation of the soil 
and conservation of the forests are highly 
important in this country. But what 
about human conservation? What about 
conserving human values? How infi- 
nitely more important it is that we also 
see that the underprivileged in this coun 
try are given an opportunity to stand on 
their own feet again. Of what value is 
it if we conserve the soils and the forests 
without providing the physical and men- 
tal endowments necessary for our people 
to properly utilize the soils and the for- 
ests? Gentlemen, the Farm Security 
Administration is an organization which 
helps our underprivileged, our needy 
people to stand on their own feet. 

Let me quote briefly some of the things 
the Farm Security Administration has 
done in my own district for people who 
are now enjoying the benefits of rehabili- 
tation. 

The net income of those people is more 
than twice as much as it was before they 
had the benefits of the rehabilitation 
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program. Per annum the actual amounts 
are $509 as contrasted with $295. The 
value of food produced for home use has 
increased two and one-half times, or 
from $126 to $298. The amount of milk 
produced for home use is nearly double, 
with 414 gallons being produced now as 
against 237 before F. S. A. Pounds of 
meat produced for home use is more than 
double—the amounts are 533 pounds and 
253 pounds. Here is an item I want you 
to keep in mind: Fruits and vegetables 
canned for home use before F. S. A., 86 
quarts; after F. S. A., 273 quarts. 

Do you know what they use to put up 
those fruits and vegetables? Pressure 
cookers, the things which one gentleman 
has stated on this floor were being used 
for slop jars. Obviously, people are using 
most of them for their rightful purposes. 
Down in my country we use them to can 
fruits and vegetables. 

Last year we had available for the item 
of rehabilitation $125,000,000. This bill 
cuts the amount available down to $70,- 
000,000, yet here we are asking to further 
reduce it to $50,000,000. Such an amend- 
ment must have one effect only. It would 
cut off a great many people from a valu- 
able and helpful program, leaving them 
nowhere else toturn. For what can they 
turn to if we eliminate this provision? I 
grant that some of the people now on 
rehabilitation have been rehabilitated to 
the point that they can continue to oper- 
ate without further help from F. S. A., 
but let me point out to you there is no 
general war prosperity. The profits of 
this war are not spread evenly over the 
country. There are wide areas where the 
only pronounced effect of war activities 
has been to increase m aterially the living 
costs and farm operating costs of the 
people. Many of these people would find 
it necessary either to go to W. P. A. or 
back into the rut from which they came. 
For each person who goes to W. P. A., the 
cost to the Government will be three or 
four times as much as the cost of aiding 
a family on F. S. A. Your F. S. A. client 
borrows his money. He is making him - 
self a self-dependent citizen. He is work- 
ing toward the time when he can stand 
on his own feet. 

For every person deprived of the advan- 
tages of the rehabilitation program. with 
its sensibly supervised food-production 
program, there must be a corresponding 
reduction in the amount of food avail- 
able for our war effort. This very im- 
portant item is in itself sufficient to jus- 
tify the defeat of the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the adoption of this 
amendment would seriously limit, would 
help to destroy one of the finest programs 
yet developed for the conservation of 
human values. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hook. r 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I was cut 
short on the speech I was delivering a few 
minutes ago. I think I should carry on 
here. I might call your attention to the 
fact that in the first part of my speech 
this morning I referred to the fact that 
Mr. Edward ONeal, head of the Farm 
Bureau, was in the gallery yesterday di- 
recting activities. I notice he was there 
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again today, but that right after the big 
slash in this bill he left the gallery. Oh, 
but he is back there again. His lieu- 
tenants—you know who they are—left 
then, but his lieutenants are back here 
now, and at his beck and call to hamper 
the small farmer. I wonder if they are 
looking for another slash at the expense 
of the poor, small farmer? Yes; I said 
it was their type who were the ones that 
fought price control, rationing, adequate 
corporate income taxes. They are the 
ones who demand that inflation be halted 
by slashing appropriations for this and 
other agencies that are necessary to the 
war program. 

The citizens emergency committee and 
the Farm Bureau Federation is nothing 
more than the new front of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and 
the Republican National Committee, 
hired to do their dirty. work at a time 
when it is considered bad manners to 
indulge in politics. Yes, you men on the 
Republican side can cheer now, but you 
did not cheer before Pearl Harbor. You 
went down against lease-lend, I wonder 
if you are going to cheer the boys who 
are now fighting on the front over there 
when they come back and they find that 
you were the ones who slashed the pro- 
gram that was helping their fathers and 
mothers. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOOK. I refuse to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Why do not you talk 
where the votes are? Go over there and 
talk where the votes are. 

Mr. HOOK. The votes were solid on 
the Republican side. 

Mr. KEEFE. Go over there and talk 
where the votes are. Do not talk to us. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
TERRY]. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, under 
the bill that was brought in by the sub- 
committee a provision was included 
which prevents the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration from purchasing land. This 
land was largely purchased for the pur- 
pose of reestablishing farmers and ten- 
ants who were dispossessed of their lands 
on account of the building of canton- 
ments and war-industry plants in va- 
rious parts of the country. If that re- 
settlement program is to go out of the 
window on account of not being author- 
ized by statute, there must be some 
legislation by which some agency is 
given authority to do something about 
the owners and tenants who are dispos- 
sessed on account of the war activities, 
and who are without funds to acquire 
new homes or the opportunity to acquire 
new tenant contracts. 

On page 294 of the hearings it is 
shown that in 22 States, 18,000 farm 
families have been dispossessed on ac- 
count of defense activities; that over 
2,180,600 acres of land have been taken 
out of the hands of these families and 
turned over to these war activities. If 
a man obtains a reasonable amount for 
his farm when he is compelled to give it 
up to the Government, it may or may not 
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constitute a great hardship, but he may 
have tenants on his place, sharecroppers 
and others who work there, and who 
might be deprived of their opportunity 
to make a living by reason of their 
eviction. 

It is that group, Mr. Chairman, to 
which no consideration is given under 
the terms of this bill. Something must 
be done to assist them to relocate, in 
proper cases. Down in my State when 
Camp Robinson was built and 40,000 
acres were taken out of cultivation and 
use by the owners, they were given just 
6 months’ rental on a year’s lease, and 
told to go. Many had nowhere to go, no 
money with which to buy lands; and but 
for the Farm Security Administration, 
which came to their aid, many would 
have been turned out without a dime. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
amendment, which will reduce the au- 
thorization for obtaining from the 
R. F. C. funds for the purpose of making 
rural rehabilitation loans to needy farm- 
ers. The amount carried in the bill is 
$70,000,000, and represents a reduction 
of $50,000,000 under the amount of the 
authorization carried in the 1942 bill. 
The amendment reduces the limit of 
loans by an additional twenty million. 

These loans are for the purpose of as- 
sisting needy farmers to procure stock, 
personal property, and farm equipment 
necessary to enable them to carry on 
their farm operations. On page 282 of 
the hearings is a table showing the 
amount of these loans, cumulative to 
June 30, 1941, and showing the amount 
of the loans, maturities, collections, and 
the percentages of collections as com- 
pared with maturities. A vast majority 
of the individual States shows a very high 
percentage of repayments. The total for 
the whole Nation shows loans, $564,051,- 
844; maturities, $252,697 527; and collec- 
tions, $202,634,600—or a national average 
of 80.2 percent, which I submit to the 
committee is a very good average, con- 
sidering the fact that the loans are 
made to a group that is least finan- 
cially able to repay them. As a matter 
of fact, it seems to me that the record of 
repayments made by needy farmers, both 
under the Bankhead-Jones Tenant Pur- 
chase Act, where the percentage of re- 
payments is 99 percent, and under the 
loan rehabilitation program, where, as 
just stated, it is 80.2 percent, is abso- 
lutely astonishing and reflects high 
credit on that group. 

Why the Member proposing this 
amendment desires to cripple or destroy 
this program, which was intended to 
benefit the lowest-income group of the 
country, is a mystery to me. Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard is calling upon 
the farmers of the country to increase 
their production of food and fiber for 
the winning of the war. It is stated that 
the large farms of the country are nearly 
up to their capacity of production, and 
that the hope of a very large increase 
over present production lies with the 
small family-size farms, which hereto- 
fore have not been able to produce as 
much as they should; and the ultimate 
success of the program of food for victory 
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will depend to a considerable extent upon 
the efforts of the small farmers of the 
Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired; 
all time has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. May moves that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his motion. 

Mr. MAY. When I am through talk- 
ing at the end of 5 minutes, of course, 
I expect to withdraw this motion, or if 
that permission is refused me I expect 
the House to vote it down. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, a point of order. 

The The gentleman 
from Missouri will ‘state the point of 
order. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I have not 
yielded for a point of order. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that 
under the unanimous-consent agreement 
all time for debate has expired and the 
gentleman cannot be recognized on a mo- 
tion to strike out the enacting clause 
offered to secure time for debate, and 
not offered merely to secure time for 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Kentucky desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. MAY. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman briefiy. 

Mr. MAY. In the first place, Mr. 
Chairman, I did not yield tc the gentle- 
man from Missouri for the purpose of 
his making point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri did not have to ask the 
gentleman from Kentucky to yield in 
order to submit a point of order. 

Mr. MAY. Secondly, Mr. Chairman, I 
stated that I offered the motion to strike 
out the enacting clause, but that I ex- 
pected at the end of my remarks to with- 
draw it, or, if permission was not granted 
me to withdraw it, that I expected the 
Committee would vote itdown. I didnot 
ask them to vote it down. I said I would 
exercise a right which I have under the 
rules of the House to ask to withdraw a 
motion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
further point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan will state his further 
point of order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman from 
Kentucky has not said that he was op- 
posed to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
from Kentucky opposed to the bill? 

Mr. MAY. I am in favor of the two 
amendments, and I am in favor of all 
the reductions that have been made in 
these appropriations. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
not answered the Chair’s question. Is 
the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. MAY. Does the Chairman mean 
the entire bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MAY. I am opposed to the bill 
in its present form. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
qualifies. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. If the 
Chair will indulge me further, we are 
now operating under a special order of 
the Committee of the Whole under 
which debate was closed at the end of 
an hour. The gentleman now proposes 
to violate the special order and con- 
cedes that is his purpose by announcing 
that, at the close of his remarks, he will 
withdraw the motion. But the gentle- 
man is obviously out of order even had 
he not made that admission, as no one 
seriously offers a motion to strike out 
the enacting clause of a bill of this 
character and the Chair should take ju- 
dicial notice of that self-evident fact. 

The proposal of the motion at this 
time also violates another rule of the 
House—a universal rule of debate in 
every parliamentary body in the world 
that the committee shall have the right 
to close debate. 

The proposal of my good friend the 
gentleman from Kentucky, with whom 
I have served for many years and for 
whom I have the highest regard, is all 
the more flagrant in view of the fact 
that he could have secured time when 
the order was made, but made no effort 
to do so. 

Nothing could be more unfair and 
more conducive of disorder or more at 
variance with parliamentary equity than 
the proposal to disrupt the program 
agreed upon by order of the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The gentleman is not entitled to rec- 
ognition on such a patent subterfuge. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky qualifies. The point of 
order is overruled. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. A parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Kentucky yield for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. MAY. No, I do not, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. A point of order, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I expect to ob- 
ject to the gentleman’s request to with- 
draw his motion and shall take 5 minutes 
in opposition to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a point 
of order. 

The gentleman from Kentucky will 
proceed. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I believe it 
to be the responsibility and the duty of 
every Member of this House to be frank, 
plain, and open with all of his col- 
leagues. When I find something in the 
country that I think the House or the 
committee ought to know I feel it my 
duty to let them know it. I have just 
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returned from Kentucky where last night 
I spoke to the State meeting of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
That meeting was made up of citizens of 
Kentucky from every nook and corner 
of the State and from every county in 
the State. The question of the possi- 
bility of victory in this war, and the 
question of the solvency of the Federal 
Government, and the question of the 
hope of the people in this country were 
all of uttermost concern to every one of 
those great women and men who were 
there. Not only that, but it was also 
the topic of common conversation in the 
lobbies of the hotels. At no time did I 
hear an utterance other than that the 
Congress of the United States should 
go about cutting unnecessary domestic 
expenses. While I do not say that these 
amendments that are pending ought or 
ought not to be adopted, I want to tell 
you that we are going to see changes in 
this country and we are liable to see some 
of them in this House unless we adopt a 
different attitude and show some sort of 
effort to cut substantially all nondefense 
expenses of the Government. 

We have been spending money through 
bureaus of this Government for the last 
10 years in an unheard-of way. Iam the 
last man in the House who would oppose 
doing something to lend a poor man a 
few dollars if wise to do so, but I think 
the poor man in this country will be for- 
tunate maybe some of these days if he 
has any dollars at all. His liberty is 
gravely threatened, and he may lose that. 

I want to call your attention to what I 
think is the situation, and it is alarm- 
ing. The cry that you hear in Wash- 
ington that the people of the country are 
not alert is a false alarm. At least down 
that way they know that we are in a 
war and they know that we are in the 
most dangerous war this Nation has ever 
encountered. Frankly, there is consid- 
erable doubt in their minds as to what 
may be the ultimate result, and they are 
alarmed. 

I have not come here to cry out a false 
alarm, but I do come here to caution the 
House of Representatives against appro- 
priating money for unnecessary domestic 
purposes in any line or in any branch of 
the Government's activities. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. May]. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret very much 
to detain the House, but someone un- 
doubtedly would have risen for this time. 
I believe in economy as much as the 
gentleman from Kentucky could possibly 
believe in economy, and, in fact, judging 
from some of the authorizations that 
have come from his committee that have 
been the basis for appropriations made 
by this House, I think I believe in it to 
a far greater extent than he does. 

We are talking now, when we talk 
about nondefense expenditures, of sav- 
ing something out of nondefense expendi- 
tures in the Budget which total slightly 
in excess of $6,000,000,000. We have ap- 
propriated since the beginning of this 
emergency about $150,000,000,000. We 
have appropriated over $80,000,000,000 in 
large part upon authorizations reported 
from the gentleman’s committee since 
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the occurrence at Pearl Harbor on De- 
cember 7, 1941. When the gentleman 
from Kentucky talks about economy for 
the first time in the matter of an appro- 
priation to take care of the Department 
of Agriculture of the Government, he is 
saving at the spigot while wasting at the 
bung. 

The House has already made very se- 
vere cuts in the pending bill. The com- 
mittee had already made cuts amounting 
to $560,000,000 in the appropriations for 
this Department as compared with the 
present fiscal year. No other department 
of the Government has sustained any 
such cuts in the action taken in regard 
to their supply bills. 

When we passed a bill a little while 
back for the Departments of State, Com- 
merce, and Justice, that bill was $15,000,- 
000 above the Budget, not below the 
Budget. I wonder where the gentleman 
from Kentucky was at that time that 
his clarion voice was not heard in this 
Hall demanding that at least we stay 
within the Budget in the case of the ap- 
propriations for those three Depart- 
ments. When we have been making 
other appropriations, some of which 
have been used for such unworthy pur- 
poses as the construction of this huge 
structure down on Pennsylvania Avenue 
to take care of the Office of Government 
Reports, I wonder why the gentleman 
from Kentucky was not present on the 
floor making some effort to bring about 
a reduction in those appropriations. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. Does the gentleman inti- 
mate or even hint that the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House author- 
ized the appropriation or the money to 
be used for that purpose down there on 
Pennsylvania Avenue? 

Mr. TARVER. No; I will tell you 
openly what I mean—and this is not an 
intimation or a hint. I assume the gen- 
tleman was here when these huge appro- 
priations were being made for the pur- 
poses of an extravagant character. The 
gentleman was not here then raising his 
voice and moving to strike out the en- 
acting clause and asking for reductions 
in those appropriations, even when bills 
were pending which carried huge sums 
above the Budget figures. It is only when 
the bill for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can farmer is pending, already cut more 
than $600,000,000 below the present year, 
that the gentleman undertakes to tell us 
about the results of a meeting he had in 
Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. No; I yield the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Takver) there 
were—ayes 14, noes 123. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. DIRKSEN) 
there were—ayes 94, noes 114. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. DIRKSEN and 
Mr. TARVER. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there-were—ayes 98, 
noes 126. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

None of the moneys appropriated or other- 
wise authorized under this caption (Loans, 
grants, and rural rehabilitation”) shall be 
used for (1) the purchase of land or for the 
carrying on of any land-purchase program; 
(2) for carrying on any experiment in col- 
lective farming, except for the liquidation 
of any such projects heretofore initiated; or 


(3) for making loans to any individual farmer 
in excess of $2,500. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CooLEY: On page 


85, line 10, after “of”, strike out “$2,500” 
and insert “$1,000.” 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not care to be heard for the full 5 min- 
utes on this amendment. I only want 
to reiterate what I said a moment ago, 
that unless we change this limitation 
on loans to individual farmers from 
$2,500, I am very much afraid the Farm 
Security Administration will be led to 
believe that the House indicated by this 
provision that it would be perfectly all 
right for them to make loans up to that 
amount in all the differeat sections of 
the country. 

The average loan throughout the Na- 
tion up to date is only $277, but by this 
bill we have placed a limitation upon the 
fund so as to provide that no part of the 
money can be used to purchase land or 
to carry on a land-purchase program. 
Therefore, it is entirely possible that the 
administrators of the F. S. A. might de- 
cide that it would be well for them to buy 
tractors for tenants or otherwise let 
them have money in excess of what is 
actually needed. I know and I believe 
you know that the purpose of this re- 
habilitation program has been to aid 
people in need in the agricultural areas 
of the country. 

I have here a list of the average loans 
in the different States. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. Will the gentleman 
read into the Recor the average loan 
in the State of Louisiana? 

Mr. COOLEY. The average loan in 
the State of Louisiana is only $195. If 
we indicate that that may be increased to 
$2,500, there is nothing in the world to 
prevent the Farm Security Administra- 
tion from letting a tenant in Louisiana 
have that amount of money. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Why could we not have 
some differences in there? For instance, 
in the cattle country, the livestock coun- 
try, and the dairy country a loan of 
$2,500 might be justified; whereas in the 
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South there are small farms, one-mule 
farms, where such a loan would not be 
justified, and the amount would be lower. 

Mr. COOLEY. The average loan in 
the gentleman’s State is only $319. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman has the average loan figure for 
the State of Iowa. 

Mr. COOLEY. In the State of Iowa 
it is $457. My amendment would permit 
them to more than double that figure. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Can the gen- 
tleman give me the figures on the average 
loan in Oklahoma? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; $245. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I wonder if the 
gentleman can give me the figure as to 
the average loan in the State of Ohio. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is $425. 

Mr. RBED of New York. Will the 
gentleman give me the figure for New 
York? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; $594. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And that is a dairy 
State. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman 
give the average loan for the State of 
Indiana? 

Mr. COOLEY. Four hundred and 
seventy-two dollars in the State of In- 
diana. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I won- 
der if the gentleman will give me the 
average amount of the loans in Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. COOLEY. Six hundred and fifty- 
eight dollars. 

. Mr. O'HARA. What is the figure for 

Minnesota? 

Mr. COOLEY. Minnesota, only $541. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Which State has 
the highest average? 

Mr. COOLEY. The State of Wash- 
ington has the highest average loan, of 

908. 
5 Mr. MANSFIELD. None of them is 
up to $1,000? 

Mr. COOLEY. The average loan in 
no State is in excess of $908. 

Mr. TREADWAY. What is the figure 
for the State of Massachusetts? 

Mr. COOLEY. Six hundred and fifty- 
eight dollars in Massachusetts. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. I suggest 
that each Member get a copy of the hear- 
ings and find out for himself. 

Mr. CCOLEY. The tables to which 
I have referred may be found on pages 
279 and 280 of part II of the hearings. 

Mr. STEFAN. What is the highest 
loan? 

Mr. COOLEY. Nine hundred and eight 
dollars in the State of Washington. That 
is the highest average in any one State. 

Mr. STEFAN. But what is the high- 
est loan? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am sorry I do not 
have that information, but it does seem 
to me that $1,000 to a tenant farmer to 
carry on the cultivation of his crop is 
quite sufficient. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ‘TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to find out if it is possible 
to obtain a limitation of debate on this 
paragraph. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think a while ago 
the gentleman indicated that he is in 
favor of this amendment. I am in favor 
of it, too. 
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Mr. TARVER. I am in favor of the 
amendment, but I do not speak for the 
subcommittee. There are some gentle- 
men who are opposed to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this paragraph and 
all amendments thereto close in 20 min- 
utes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, the rules of the House are the tools 
with which we work. Any injury to them 
must have far-reaching effect. The se- 
curing of 5 minutes’ debate is in itself a 
matter of small importance. But the 
misuse of an important rule opening the 
way to daily interference with the estab- 
lished procedure of the House is a matter 
of serious consequence. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, A point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is not 
talking on the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri asks unanimous consent 
to proceed out of order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then I make the 
further point, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
dilatory. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, my interest in the matter is purely 
academic. I have no objection to my 
friend, the gentleman from Kentucky, 
speaking at length on any topic. I am 
always glad to see him take the floor and 
I hear him always with interest and 
edification. But I am certain that on 
mature consideration he will agree that 
this use of the rule involves considera- 
tions of the most serious import. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, who, as the chairman of the great 
Committee on Military Affairs, is render- 
ing such invaluable service to national 
defense. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri is the great parliamentarian of the 
House, and, perhaps, the greatest in the 
country. I wonder if there was any more 
impropriety in the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky moving to strike out the enacting 
clause than there was when the gentle- 
man from Georgia moved to strike out 
the enacting clause of a bill we had nere 
some time ago to increase the number of 
cadets at the West Point Military Acad- 
emy. It was stricken out, and some 200 
young men were deprived of an oppor- 
tunity to get a military education and go 
into the Army. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I join with 
the gentleman in appreciation of the im- 
portance of the measure to which he 
refers, but in that instance the motion 
was offered in good faith, and was in- 
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sisted upon, and the House by vote ap- 
proved it and thereby rejected the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr.HOFFMAN. Asking you, as an ex- 
pert on the rules, was it proper for you 
awhile ago to question the good faith of 
the gentleman or make the statement 
that he was not acting in good faith, even 
if it was true? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman conceded that he was not acting 
in good faith and that he was not mak- 
ing the motion with the intention of 
having it acted upon. 

Mr. Chairman, I will here insert in 
the Record the remarks made on a sim- 
ilar occasion, on February 26, 1940: 


Mr, Cannon of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, in 
1910, in the Sixty-first Congress, John Dalzell, 
of Pennsylvania, at thet time a member of the 
Committee on Rules, a committee consisting 
of three, the Speaker of the House, the leader 
of the minority, and Mr, Dalzell, made the 
statement in the course of debate that the 
Rules of the House of Representatives of the 
United States were not only the most perfect 
system of rules in the world but the most per- 
fect system of procedure that could be de- 
vised, so perfect, in fact, that it was doubtful 
whether any further amendment was possible. 

If Mr. Dalzell, great statesman and great 
parliamentarian that he was, could come back 
today, he would hardly recognize the rules of 
the House of Representatives, so completely 
and so fundamentally have they been revised 
and rewritten. 

In the 30 years that have intervened since 
that statement was made we have adapted 
and adjusted our system of procedure until 
we have evolved through experiment and 
practice a remarkably serviceable system of 
procedure. It is possible that the next gen- 
eration will look back on that statement in 
the same light in which we now regard the 
complacent appraisal of the great Pennsyl- 
vanian, but at least one thing has been ac- 
complished. We no longer hear discussions 
on the floor and in the cloakrooms of pro- 
posed amendments to the rules. I can re- 
call when the rules were the subject of al- 
most daily debate on the floor and “liberaliza- 
tion” of the rules was an issue in national 
platforms and campaigns. There were modi- 
fications of the rules at the opening of every 
Congress and a general revision with every 
change of administration. Only in compara- 
tively recent years have the rules approached 
a degree of permanent standardization where 
they have ceased to be the object of comment 
or complaint. For the present at least, re- 
gardless of what the parliamentarians of 1970 
may think of them, the rules of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress answer every requirement. 

One practice, however, has grown up, and 
is being resorted to with increasing frequency 
of late, which, if continued, will require some 
change, either in the rules themselves or 
preferably through the decision of some able 
and experienced chairman. It is the unwar- 
ranted practice of using, on every occasion 
and any occasion, the motion to strike out the 
enacting clause for the purpose of obtaining 
the floor for debate. Of late there is rarely 
an instance in which a consent agreement is 
secured to limit debate in the Committee of 
the Whole but what some Member nullifies 
the agreement and disregards the established 
rules of debate by moving to strike out the 
enacting clause. The Member could have 
asked to be included at the time debate was 
agreed on and have had his quota of time in 
regular order, but he waits until all time has 
expired and the Committee has closed debate, 
as is its right, and then disrupts the proceed- 
ings by again opening the question to debate 
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in disregard of the understanding to which all 
interested Members on both sides of the aisle 
have agreed, or by vitiating the right of those 
in charge of the bill to close debate. Such 
misuse of the motion is unwarranted and is 
in bad taste and verges on bad faith. If my 
warm, personal friend from New York will 
indulge me by permitting me to use his recent 
motion as an example, in answer to my point 
of order, he said he had made the motion in 
good faith. 

Now, of course, he did make it in good 
faith in the sense that he desired to elimi- 
nate that provision of the bill, But, as a 
matter of fact, his only purpose in making 
the motion was to secure the floor, es is 
shown by the fact that when he closed his 
remarks, he closed them, not with the. ex- 
pressed hope that the enacting clause be 
stricken out, but, as he very plainly said, in 
the hope that the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut would be agreed 
to. No such use of the rule was ever con- 
templated. It is a motion of dignity and 
high privilege. To prostitute it to such 
menial use is on a par with invoking the 
great writ of habeas corpus to release a 
chicken thief from the village calaboose. It 
is as unparliamentary as mobrule. It super- 
sedes the fundamental rules of debate. It is 
neither fair nor logical. It wastes the time 
of the House and disorganizes established 
procedure and, to that degree, reflects upon 
those responsible for the integrity of House 
and committee procedure. 

Mr. Munpr. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr, Muxpr. Will the gentleman advise me, 
@ new Member of the House, what other 
course a Member may take to get access to 
the floor if a situation arises such as occurred 
last Friday, when debate was ruthlessly 
closed and no time was permitted, except 
about 34 minutes out of the day, for Members 
other than committee members to introduce 
amendments? What other recourse does a 
Member have except to offer such a motion? 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri. That would not 
give a Member an opportunity to introduce 
an amendment; it would merely give him 5 
minutes to interfere with the orderly pro- 
gram of the House. 

* * „ * * 

Mr, McCormack. May I say with regard to 
the observation of the gentleman from South 
Dakota that debate was ruthlessly closed, that 
that, of course, is a matter of opinion; but 
may I call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that the debate went along for nearly 
2 hours before the motion to limit debate was 
made by the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means? 

. » . * * 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri. The right of the 
House to close debate is indispensable. With- 
cut it, debate would proceed endlessly. And 
the right of the committee or the proponent 
to close debate is axiomatic, To interfere 
with either right is disorderly and should be 
so held by the Chair. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Warren. * * I feel quite fortified 
in having the gentleman take the same posi- 
tion I endeavored to take on Friday on exactly 
the same question. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct, and I hope that some chairman, 
some day, will rule accordingly. 

Mr, Cannon of Missouri. I may state that 
I was moved to make this comment by the 
argument on the point of order recently 
raised by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. He is one of the ablest parliamen- 
tarlans of the House, and one of the most 
efficient presiding officers who occupies the 
chair, and his point of order was so well 
taken and so well supported that it is to be 
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hoped that some strong presiding officer will 
follow the suggestion made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Carolina 
and establish this much-needed precedent. 

* * * La * 

Mr. CROWTHER. But once in 21 years of 
service have I offended against the rule the 
gentleman speaks of, This happened on last 
Friday. Does the gentleman think that such 
a procedure contains any element of unfair- 
ness if the opportunity is given the opposi- 
tion to rise in opposition to the motion? 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri. I am certain the 
distinguished. gentleman from New. York, 
with whom it has been my privilege to serve 
here so long, understands that I am speak- 
ing purely in the abstract and had no per- 
sonal reference in mind. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I would have been very 
pleased to have had the enacting clause 
stricken out of the bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes; but the gentleman at- 
tempted to withdraw his motion after he had 
his 5 minutes. 

Mr. CrowTHER. Well, that ís customary 
with a pro forma motion. It was offered as 
a pro forma motion. [Laughter.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


Mr, GEHRMANN. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not know that I shall take the full 5 
minutes, but I point out the effect that 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLey] might 
have. While the average loan of course 
is below $1,000 in every State in the 
Union, and while the average in my State, 
according to the figures that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Coolxxv! 
quoted, is between $400 and $500, I do 
realize that a great majority of these 
loans are little seed loans and perhaps 
zor an extra work horse. That goes with 
the majority of loans made here before, 
but we are now asked to produce more 
and more, especially of dairy and live- 
stock products. In that case there are 
a great many cases where $1,000 loans 
would absolutely make it impossible to 
help a fellow who is deserving, who is 
about to be foreclosed, and lose what he 
has, because he is not in a position where 
he can go to a local bank and borrow the 
money. He cannot get a loan from the 
Farm Security Administration unless he 
is not eligible to borrow at the bank. 
That fellow may have a mortgage not 
only on his farm, but on the livestock and 
other personal property as well, and he 
could not borrow at the bank. Nowadays 
a cow is worth from $100 to $150, and 
unless a family has a working unit of 
eight cows or more, they could not expect 
to make a living. To limit a loan to $1,000 
I do not believe is fair. It is all right 
in sections where they raise cotton, or 
even grain, but it would not do in a live- 
stock or dairy section. I do not believe 
that we should hastily adopt this amend- 
ment without thinking what the conse- 
quences may be. Heretofore we have had 
no limit, and the average throughout the 
years has been less than $1,000. I do not 
see why the Farm Security Administra- 
tion should go above that average now if 
it is limited to $2,500. I think $1,000 is 
too low in sections where livestock and 
dairy farming are the main agricultural 
pursuits. I hope that the amendment 
will be rejected, or at least that the live- 
stock and dairy farmers will be exempted 
from that limitation. 

Mr, CCOLEY. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GEHRMANN. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. I just pointed out that 
they have been operating year in and 
year out without a limitation at all and 
that in the gentleman’s State the average 
loan is something like $400. If there was 
no limit in the past, I cannot see any rea- 
son to give them $2,500 when the average 
loan throughout the country is only 
about $800 or $900. 

Mr. GEHRMANN. Until recently 
livestock was worth less than half of what 
it is today. In the case of dairy or live- 
stock farming, it would work a hardship. 
You could not help those farmers who 
have to have a working unit which in 
many instances requires more than 
$1,000. Many of them still have mort- 
gages not only on the farm, but on their 
livestock and on their personal property, 
and he could not go to the bank and bor- 
row money to redeem the mortgage, and 
pay the interest, which is at the rate of 
from 7 to 10 percent and it would only 
help the small local financier, who holds 
the mortgage. I do not think it is fair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
Chairman, I am afraid that this table 
and these figures that have been men- 
tioned are misleading. Speakers have 
been citing this table of rural rehabili- 
tation loans in the hearings or giving the 
average loan per farmer. It gives no 
such thing. The heading of the columns 
shows that it gives the number of loan 
agreements, Then the average amount 
of loan per loan agreement, not per 
farmer. 

From my personal knowledge of the 
way in which this operates, a man may 
get an initial basic loan for a few hun- 
dred dollars; then he may get a loan for 
medical expenses, $15 or $25; then he 
may need a supplemental loan for feed, 
perhaps $50 or $60. Each loan consti- 
tutes a separate loan agreement. So to 
take the total number of loan agreements 
and divide them by the total amount of 
money loaned does not give the picture 
we need here. That gives you the aver- 
age amount of money per loan agree- 
ment, but it does not give you the aver- 
age amount of money loaned per farmer. 
The figures the gentleman from North 
Carolina has been citing do not give the 
picture that is being assumed. 

The table he has cited shows 95,000 
loan agreements in South Dakota. Now, 
we do not have many more than 100,000 
families in South Dakota, and not half 
of them are F. S. A. loan clients. Per- 
sonally, I doubt if there are more than 
25,000 or 30,000—but there may be 95,- 
000 loan agreements, the basic loan and 
two or three or four or five supplement- 
ary loan agreements covering small sub- 
sequent loans for feed, seed, and so forth. 
This reduces the average amount per 
loan agreement. 

The language in the bill which it is 
proposed to amend makes a limitation 
on the total amount in loans to any 
individual farmer, and the case for the 
amendment is being made on something 
entirely different. 

Now, personally, I think that this limi- 
tation of $1,000 would be unwise in any 
event, because it does not take into ac- 
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count the type of farming that a farmer 
may be engaged in. A man who is en- 
gaged in livestock farming has a different 
loan need. Any banker who is engaged 
in making loans in a livestock country 
would tell you he would rather make a 
livestock loan in a sufficient amount so 
that the farmer would have a sound oper- 
ating unit than to make several times 
as many small loans where the farmers 
would not be able to turn around while 
his herd is developing. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Would not the ef- 
fect of the gentleman’s amendment be to 
discriminate against the livestock pro- 
ducers of the West, in Wyoming, Dakota, 
and Iowa, where they would feed or raise 
cattle? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Unques- 
tionably that is true. There should be 
some leeway according to the type of 
farming in which the loan clients are 
engaged. 

Now, some Members seem to think that 
these loans are grants or something like 
that. This rural rehabilitation loan is not 
a grant. It is an operating loan and 
ought to be thought of in the same cate- 
gory as a loan to a business. In spite of 
the fact that they go to persons who can- 
not borrow at banks, these supervised 
loans are being collected. I have in my 
hand a letter from the Administrator in 
which he states that the collections in this 
fiscal year up to January 30 were $63,- 
300,000 as compared with $38,400,000 in 
the previous fiscal year. This entire ap- 
propriation is repayable. The money 
comes back to whence it came. It is esti- 
mated that by June 30 the total collec- 
tions for this year will be in excess of 
$900,000,000, and we are only appropriat- 
ing 870,000,000. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. In South Dakota the 
average loan is only $168. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
sorry, but the gentleman is mistaken in 
his application of those figures. That 
table is misleading because the gentleman 
does not distinguish between loan agree- 
ments and loan clients. That average he 
speaks of is obtained by dividing the total 
amount loaned by the number of loan 
agreements. Yet one farmer may have 
as many as five or six loan agreements. 
He has his initial loan to set him up; then 
he has supplementary loan agreements as 
he needs feed, seed, and so forth. I have 
some figures with respect to one case. 
The initial loan was $493. Later the 
farmer got a supplementary loan of $16 
for medical treatment. Then he got a 
supplemental loan of $40 for feed. Each 
of those is a loan agreement. So that that 
one farmer has three loan agreements. 
So when you divide it up you have a mis- 
leading average. Lou have an average 
for the loan agreements, but not an aver- 
age per farmer. In the case just cited, 
the farmer’s three loans total $549, but 
the average per loan agreement would be 
8 and that gives a misleading pic- 
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Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
think we should make loans to tenant 
farmers to the amount of $2,500? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If he is 
in the livestock business it may be a 
sounder proposition to loan him $2,500 
than to loan him $500. 

Mr. COOLEY. In no State of the 
Union has the loan exceeded $900. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman is certainly mistaken; I know per- 
sonally that loans to individual farmers 
total more than that. The gentleman is 
misled by thinking loan agreements and 
loan clients are the same thing. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Lesvy.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Why is it that there are 
over a hundred loans made last year in 
the District of Columbia to farmers, on 
an average of nearly $900? 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman 
permit me to answer that? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. Those were not made 
to farmers in the District of Columbia. 
They were made to farmers in different 
parts of the country who thereafter re- 
moved to the District of Columbia and 
are now located here. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
briefly, if I may, advise my colleagues 
as to how I look upon this situation, be- 
cause I disagreed with my chairman 
when we wrote this very unusual lan- 
guage into this measure. It is only free 
from points of order because it comes in 
under a rule. 

We provide that no money shall be 
used for the purchase or carrying out of 
any land-purchase program. That is en- 
tirely eliminated for the first time. No 
money shall be used for any collective 
farming experiment. So we left it merely 
to this one item, that is, grants, and to 
rehabilitation. 

In all the years this agency has been 
in action, no abuse is shown. So why 
place a limitation that may make it im- 
possible for the program to function at 
all? To my friends from the West, let 


me say this involves all of these water- 


facility projects. This involves the large- 
scale wheat farming and irrigated farm- 
ing. This also involves debt adjustments. 
Let me take, as an illustration, a man 
who has a farm and all equipment worth 
$5,000, and his debts are $6,000. His 
creditors are willing to adjust for $4,000, 
but under this $1,000 limitation it would 
not be available to him. If the propo- 
nents of this amendment, or anyone else, 
were able to show any abuses that have 
existed in the past, then there would be 
some reason to go along with the amend- 
ment. 

No basis has been shown to justify this 
amendment. What you are doing is 
simply this: If you deny a farmer who 
requires $2,000 or 82,500 to rehabilitate 
himself, you deny him these benefits and 
you turn him into that type of farmer 
who sooner or later is going to come and 
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ask for a grant; and, of course, when you 
authorize a grant he must be down in the 
economic scale and there is no chance 
of getting any of the money back since 
it is a gift. As there is no abuse shown 
in this activity and since it has worked 
successfully throughout the whole west- 
ern section, as I have seen it and known 
it—it has been very beneficial—and since 
it does not involve the appropriation 
either by increase or decrease, why should 
we make this reduction? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. I suppose the limitation 
by this proposed amendment is intended 
to save money. Has it been shown to 
this House that one penny will be saved? 

Mr. LEAVY. No; there was no show- 
ing. Ido not believe that even the pro- 
ponents of .the amendment make that 
claim. 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly I do not make 
any such ridiculous contention, What I 
contend is that by reducing the amount 
you will be able to reach more people 
and do more good. 

Mr. LEAVY. Since the Committee has 
voted down the amendment to reduce the 
money available for this service there is 
no reason to adopt an arbitrary loan 
limit so small as to make the funds un- 
available. I trust the amendment will 
be defeated. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired; all time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. COOLEY), 
there were—ayes 82, noes 45. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
earry into effect the provisions of the Coop- 
erative Farm Forestry Act, approved May 18, 
1937 (16 U. S. C. 568b), (not to exceed $551,- 
100) and the provisions of sections 4 (not to 
exceed $83,700) and 5 (not to exceed $65,200) 
of the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
protection of forest lands, for the reforesta- 
tion of denuded areas, for the extension of 
national forests, and for other purposes, in 
order to promote the continuous production 
of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor,” 
approved June 7, 1924 (16 U. S. C. 567-568), 
and acts supplementary thereto, including 
the employment of persons and means in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere; the pur- 
chase of reference books and technical jour- 
nals; not to exceed $30,000 for the construc- 
tion or purchase of necessary buildings, and 
other improvements; in all, not to exceed 
$700,000: Provided, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be expended in any State 
or Territory unless the State or Territory, or 
local subdivision thereof, or individuals, or 
associations contribute a sum equal to that 
to be allotted therefrom by the Government 
or make contributions other than money 
deemed by the Secretary of Agriculture to be 
the value equivalent thereof: Provided jur- 
ther, That any part of this appropriat:on 
allocated for the production or procurement 
of nursery stock by any Federal agency. or 
funds appropriated to any Federal agency for 
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allocation to cooperating States for the pro- 
duction or procurement of nursery stock, 
shall remain available for expenditure for not 
more than three fiscal years: Provided jur- 
ther, That in carrying into effect the provi- 
sions of the Cooperative Farm Forestry Act, 
no part of this appropriation shall be used 
to establish new nurseries or to acquire tand 
for the establishment of such new nurseries. 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recor» at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, this para- 
graph carries $700,000 for cooperative 
farm forestry. This amount was ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget and 
is broken down in the Bureau's estimate 
to include $298,000 for the Prairie States 
farm forestry project commonly known 
as the shelterbelt. Last year the De- 
partment of Agriculture appropriation 
bill, as finally enacted, carried $300,000 
for this project. The item was not in 
the bill as it passed the House originally 
but was introduced as an amendment in 
the Senate. The conferees failed to 
agree upon this item and brought it back 
to the House, where upon a separate vote 
the conferees were directed to agree to 
the Senate amendment. 

The language contained in this para- 
graph is the same as that carried in the 
recommendation of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and under the language as it 
stands, the $298,000 is authorized to be 
spent on the shelterbelt project. How- 
ever, the committee in its report indicates 
that it does not approve of the expendi- 
ture of this fund on the shelterbelt 
project. The committee’s suggestion is 
certainly most unusual, and with all due 
respect to the committee, it does not seem 
to me that the conclusions reached in the 
report are justified or based upon either 
facts or sound reasoning. The section of 
the report dealing with this matter reads 
as follows: 

The Budget proposal is to allot $300,000 of 
this fund to the so-called shelterbelt proj- 
ect. It is believed that the Norris-Doxey 
Act was passed by Congress with the thought 
in mind that the appropriations to implement 
it should be allotted among the several 
States in some equitable ratio, such as one 
based on the total farm acreage in each of 
such States adapted to forestry. Of the total 
appropriation of $700,000, but $551,100 is 
allotted to the Norris-Doxey Act and more 
than half of the latter sum, namely $300,000, 
is set up by the Budget for expenditure on 
the shelterbelt project. The committee dis- 
approves of such a patently unfair and unwise 
distribution of this fund. 

It was revealed in the hearings that the 
Department is requiring a much less sub- 
stantial contribution from the prairie States 
in connection with the shelterbelt than it 
requires from other States in which this 
work is carried on. Here again the commit- 
tee feels that there is unwarranted discrim- 
ination in favor of the shelterbelt States 
as opposed to the other States and that it is 
a matter which the Department should 
rectify. 


I presume that this unusual language 
was included in the report with the 
thought that the Department adminis- 
tering the act would take it as a direc- 
tion not to spend the amount allocated 
on the shelterbelt project, but to dis- 
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tribute it among the various States in 
some other way. In that connection it 
might be pointed out that a distribution 
of $300,000 among the 48 States for farm 
forestry would be a most impractical 
and wasteful procedure. Neither the 
Forest Service, the Soil Conservation 
Service, or the Bureau of the Budget has 
prepared, approved, or submitted any 
proposal along that line, and certainly 
no responsible departmental head would 
sponsor such a wasteful and unjustified 
proposal. If the purpose is to kill the 
shelterbelt project, then it seems to me 
that it would have been wiser.to have 
eliminated the appropriation altogether 
rather than to make the suggestion for 
its expenditure as is contained in the 
report. 

I want at this time to call attention to 
some of the statements contained in 
the report and to point out that they 
cannot be justified by any facts shown 
in the records of the committee or of 
this Congress. Take, for instance, the 
statement: 

It is believed that the Norris-Doxey Act 
was passed by Congress with the thought in 
mind that the appropriations to implement 
it should be allotted among the several 


States in some equitable ratio, such as one 


based upon the total farm acreage in each 
of such States adapted to forestry. 


I was a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture when it reported the Norris- 
Doxey bill. I was present in the House 
when the bill was considered. To re- 
fresh my recollection, I have read the 
debate in the House on the bill and have 
reread the report from the Agricultural 
Committee and have also carefully re- 
read the bill. There is nothing whatever 
in the bill, in the committee report, or in 
the discussion in the House which would 
in any way justify a belief that the 
Norris-Doxey Act was passed with the 
idea that the appropriations made under 
it should be allotted among the various 
States on the basis of some mathemati- 
cal ratio. If it had been the intention 
in the act that funds should be allotted 
to the States on some such basis, cer- 
tainly the bill would have set out that 
fact and the formula for making the 
allotments would have been set up in the 
bill itself. I challenge anyone to point 
out anything in the bill, the committee 
report, or the debates in the House and 
Senate which would justify any such 
assumption as is contained in the com- 
mittee report. 


I challenge, also, the statement con- 
tained in the committee report: 

That the Department is requiring a much 
less substantial contribution in connection 
with the shelterbelt than it requires from 
other States where this work is carried on. 


Under the Norris-Doxey Act it is not 
required that the States or even individ- 
uals make any contribution to match 
Federal funds, the only requirement 
being that “no cooperative reforestation 
or afforestation shall be undertaken pur- 
suant to this act unless the cooperator 
makes available without charge the land 
to be planted.” However, it has been 
the policy of the Forest Service to require 
contributions on the part of those on 
whose land shelterbelt plantings were 
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made, It should be recalled, however, 
that until the present fiscal year no 
direct Federal appropriations were made 
for carrying out the shelterbelt pro- 
gram. All of the Federal money which 
has been expended has been W. P. A. 
money, expended by the States in an 
effort to solve unemployment, which 
money undoubtedly would have been 
spent on other projects than the shelter- 
belt had not that program been in opera- 
tion. 

I have asked the Forest Service to fur- 
nish me the amount of the total project 
expenditures as compared with the money 
or other contributions furnished by 
farmers, municipalities, counties, and in- 
dividuals in the way of cooperation. I 
have been furnished with these figures. 
For 1940 the total project expenditures - 
were 82,198,641 and the value of the co- 
operation by farmers, municipalities, 
counties, and individuals was $1,133,875. 
For 1941 the corresponding figures were 
$2,070,037 and $1,184,827. Most of these 
contributions were made by the farmers 
themselves. 

It will be seen, therefore, that notwith- 
standing the fact that no contribution is 
required of cooperators under the Norris- 
Doxey Act, very substantial contributions 
have been made by the cooperators, and 
furthermore that not only is it true that 
substantial contributions have been made 
by the cooperators, but no direct expen- 
ditures have been made by the Federal 
Government on the project until the 
present fiscal year. . Therefore, any state- 
ment that a less substantial contribu- 
tion is required of this project than others 
is not borne out by the facts. 

I think it.should also be pointed out 
that under the Norris-Doxey Act cooper- 
ation with individuals is provided for 
specifically in contrast with the provisions 
of some other acts providing only for 
cooperation by the State or State 
agencies. In fact, it might well be said 
that the principal purpose of the act 
was to set up a program whereby there 
should be direct cooperation between the 
Federal Government and the individual 
farmer. 

Furthermore, it was contemplated at 
the time of the passage of the Norris- 
Doxey Act that the Prairie States forestry 
project was one of the projects under 
which funds would be spent. If you will 
refer to the letter of the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture reporting on the bill, which 
is set out in the report, it will be noted 
that this project was referred to in some 
detail. Furthermore, the discussion of 
the Norris-Doxey Act shows clearly that 
this project was contemplated. 

I would like also at this time to refer 
to the statement which has frequently 
been made in the Committee on Appro- 
priations and here in the House that 
Congress ordered the liquidation of the 
shelterbelt project. It is true that the 
1937 Department of Agriculture appro- 
priation bill, passed by Congress in 1936, 
contained an appropriation of $170,000 
for liquidation of the project. That 
money was never expended. Whatever 
the intention of the committee or of Con- 
gress may have been at that time is of 
no moment now because at least twice 
since that time both Houses of Congress 
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have approved of the shelterbelt proj- 
ect; first, in the passage of the Norris- 
Doxey Act; and second, in the passage 
of the Department of Agriculture appro- 
priation bill for 1942, where an appropri- 
ation of $300,000 was voted upon sepa- 
rately in the Senate where it was offered 
as an amendment from the floor and 
here in the House on a motion to instruct 
the conferees to accept the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know of any 
governmental project which has been 
more misrepresented and more misun- 
derstood than the shelterbelt project. In 
the beginning many professed to treat it 
as a joke. It had the united opposition 
of the nurserymen of the country who 
were so shortsighted that they failed to 


see that a successful project of this kind_ 


would greatly stimulate the nursery busi- 
ness. It is my understanding that the 
nurserymen of this country have changed 
their minds on the matter and now real- 
ize that the success of this project has 
given a great impetus to the nursery busi- 
ness in the Prairie States. 

This project was begun frankly as an 
experiment. There was little to go by 
in the way of experience. It has become 
one of the most successful afforestation 
projects ever undertaken in all of the 
history of mankind. During its early 
years it was handicapped by the fact 
that climatic and weather conditions 
were the worst in the history of the 
Great Plains. It would have been no 
discredit if due to those adverse weather 
conditions the project had failed. How- 
ever, the project did not fail. It has been 
a tremendous success. I wish that every 
Member of this House had the oppor- 
tunity to visit a shelterbelt planting. 
Some of you have done so, and I know 
the wonder and amazement with which 
you have viewed the results so far 
achieved. Its success is a tribute to the 
ability, efficiency, and training, as well 
as the vision, of the men comprising the 
Forest Service of the United States. It 
is my understanding that the project is 
now about to be taken over by the Soil 
Conservation Service, and I feel sure that 
under that management it will continue 
to be the success that it has been up to 
date. I am told that a large part of the 
personnel who have been conducting the 
project for the Forest Service will be 
taken over by the Soil Conservation 
Service. This insures a continuity of 
experience and management. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken on this bill in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole may be permitted to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Why not include 
all Members? 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I mod- 
ify my request in accordance with the 
suggestion made by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD], that all Mem- 
bers may have permission to extend 
their remarks on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will have to secure that permission in 
the House. 

Mr. TARVER. Then, Mr. Chairman, 
I restrict my request to what I originally 
presented: That all Members who have 
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spoken on the bill in the Committee of 
the Whole may be permitted to extend 
their remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
carry into effect the provisions of the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, approved May 20, 
1936, as amended (7 U. S. C. 901-914), as 
follows: 

Salaries and expenses: For administrative 
expenses and expenses of studies, investiga- 
tions, publications, and reports including the 
salary of the Administrator, Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, and other personal 
services in the District of Columbia and else- 
where; purchase and exchange of books, law- 
books, books of reference, directories, and 
periodicals; not to exceed $300 for news- 
papers; financial and credit reports, $4,013,798. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DIRKSEN: Page 
87, line 24, strike out “$4,013,798” and insert 
$3,750,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the necessary reduction of the activi- 
ties of the R. E. A. and the very consid- 
erable reduction in the amount of funds 
which will be available for the next fiscal 
year, our subcommittee has decided after 
conference with each other and with the 
gentleman from Illinois that we would be 
willing to accept this amendment. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
originally proposed a very much larger 
reduction, but we have agreed to accept 
the present amendment if it meets with 
the approval of the committee. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, Rural Electrification Administration, 
$4,013,798. 


Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fappis: Page 
88, line 18, strike out the period at the end 
of the line, insert a comma and add the 
following: “Provided, That during the period 
of the war in which the United States is now 
engaged, no part of this money appropri- 
ated under this bill shall be expended for 
administrative services which have to do with 
the construction of any facilities for the 
production or transmission of electric power 
in any area now receiving central station 
service.” 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane and 
that it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 

As a matter of fact, the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration does not build 
these lines. That is done by the Co- 
operative Power Association. To at- 
tempt to restrict the funds for the ad- 
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ministration of the Rural Electrification 
Administration here in Washington 
would certainly not be germane because 
it could not apply to restricting the Co- 
operative Association as to what it shall 
do with the funds it has borrowed, not 
the funds provided for administration 
but the funds provided for in the $10,- 
000,000 above and other funds that have 
been provided through the R. F. C. 

So, Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
entirely out of order and, as I said, it is 
not germane; besides, it is legislation on 
an appropriation bill that cannot possibly 
reach the object to which it is directed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fappis] desire to 
be heard? 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
tend this is not legislation upon an ap- 
propriation bill. It is a restriction of the 
way in which these funds may be spent, 
therefore a restriction upon the amount. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Rankin] states that this is a restriction 
upon the operation of the administrative 
branch of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration here in Washington. I call 
the attention of the Chair to the fact 
that the object of this amendment is to 
prevent it from building lines in competi- 
tion with lines already built and in sup- 
port of that I want to read to the chair- 
man section 2, or a part of section 2 of 
the act: 

The Administrator is authorized and em- 
powered to make loans for rural electrifica- 
tion and the furnishing of electric energy. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 
amendment does ont simply apply to 
rural electrification. The gentleman’s 
amendment applies to everything appro- 
priated in the bill. 

Mr. FADDIS. It applies to the ad- 
ministrative expenses of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The language of the 
amendment reads: 

No part of this money appropriated under 
this bill shall be expended— 


And so forth. 

The Chair is ready to rule on the 
point of order, unless the gentleman has 
something further to offer. 

The Chair is of the opinion that since 
the amendment is directed to the entire 
bill, it is not germane to this paragraph 
and therefore the point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fappis: Page 
88, line 18, after the pericd at the end of the 
line, insert a comma and the following: 
“Provided, That during the period of the war 
in which the United States is now engaged, 
no part of this money shall be expended for 
administrative services which have to do 
with the construction of any facilities for 
the production or transmission of electric 
power in any area now receiving central sta- 
tion service.” 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the same point of 
order against this amendment, and also 
the further point of order that it at- 
tempts to change existing law. 
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I call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that the duties of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration are already pre- 
scribed in existing law. This amend- 
ment attempts to change that, which 
makes it purely legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. Besides, as I pointed out a 
moment ago, this expense account has 
nothing whatever to do with the dis- 
position of the money borrowed by the 
rural electrification cooperatives from 
the R. F. C. or through the R. F. C. 
This amendment is not in order for those 
three reasons. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
offer an observation in connection with 
this argument? The limitation which 
the gentleman seeks to impose upon the 
administrative expenses cannot be ger- 
mane to this paragraph of the bill, which 
has nothing to do with administrative 
expenses but merely with the item of 
loans. The item of administrative ex- 
penses has already been passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
call attention to the fact that the amend- 
ment is offered to the total amount for 
rural electrification,, which includes 
everything for rural electrification. 

Mr. TABER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taser] wish to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. TABER. No; not at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fapprs] de- 
sire to be heard? The Chair is ready to 
rule. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment I believe to be germane to 
the portion of the bill to which it is 
offered because it is offered as a limita- 
tion upon the administrative expenses 
connected with the administration of 
rural electrification without which ad- 
ministration they cannot borrow the 
money from the R. F. C. to construct 
lines. I contend that it is part of the ad- 
ministrative function of the R. E. A. to 
borrow money to construct lines, there- 
fore an amendment offered to the admin- 
istrative expenses of this bill is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
offers an amendment which reads as 
follows: 

Page 88, line —, after the period at the end 
of the line, insert a comma and the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That during the period of 
the war in which the United States is now 
engaged no part of this money shall be 
expended for administrative service which 
has to do with the construction of any facili- 
ties for the production or transmission of 
electric power in the area now receiving cen- 
tral station service.” 


The gentleman from Mississippi makes 
the point of order it is not germane. 
The Chair feels that the present amend- 
ment as distinguished from the former 
amendment, being limited to the amount 
proposed to be appropriated for the 
Rural Electrification Administration, and 
being a limitation only upon the expendi- 
ture of those funds, is in order; therefore, 
the point of order is overruled. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Fappts], is recognized. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Chairman, as has 
been stated many times during the con- 
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sideration of this bill, we are at war and 
because we are at war and because of the 
excessive use of copper at this time, cop- 
per has become a metal of the very high- 
est strategic importance. ; 

All I seek to do by this amendment is 
to prevent the R. E. A. from constructing 
lines to transmit power which duplicate 
already existing lines. I submit that in 
so doing I am only being consistent as 
regards the very wording of the law which 
gave the R. E. A. birth. 

Section 2 of Public, No. 605, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, says in part: 

The Administrator is authorized and em- 
powered to make loans for rural electrifica- 
tion and the furnishing of electric energy 
to persons in rural areas who are not receiv- 
ing central-station service. 


Reference to the legislative history in 
connection with the enactment of this 
act and examination of the debates at 
that time disclose among the statements 
of its strongest supporters the following 
from Senator NORRIS: 

There is no intention of going into a farm- 
ing community which is already supplied 
with electric current and forming farm or- 
ganizations there and having them built up 
to go into competition with farmers who 
are already getting their current from a 
central station. 


Speaker RAYBURN, at that time chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House, said 
this: 

This organization, like the present tem- 
porary one, would finance projects in virgin 
territory only. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sanford M. Stod- 
dard, for the Associate Solicitor, Rural 
Electrification Division, stated this in a 
letter: 

Section 4 of the Rural Electrification Act of 
1986 limits the loan-making power of the 
administrator to the making of loans for 
the purpose of financing the construction 
and operation of facilities “for the furnish- 
ing of electric energy to persons in rural 
areas who are not receiving central-station 
service.” This, by implication, prohibits the 
making of loans to finance the construction 
of facilities to serve persons who are already 
receiving central-station service. Moreover, 
it evidences a congressional intent to set up 
a safeguard against Federal funds being used 
by the Rural Electrification Administration 
to finance the construction of facilities to 
compete with or duplicate existing facilities. 


Mr. Chairman, all I seek to do by this 
amendment is to provide that during the 
time of this emergency copper will not 
be wasted in constructing lines to trans- 
mit power where lines are already con- 
structed for that purpose. As I have 
stated before, copper is a metal of the 
very highest strategic importance, and 
I certainly do not believe that at a time 
like this, regardless of what beliefs any- 
one may have about the R. E. A., we 
should allow the R. E. A. to continue its 
duplication of already existing lines to 
the detriment of national defense. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I had hoped that we 
might be able to get by this paragraph of 
the bill without reopening this perennial 
Tow between the advocates of public 
power and the advocates of private power. 
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Certainly there is no excuse for having a 
row about this section of the bill. The 
amount of the appropriation contained 
in the paragraph is very small in com- 
parison with that carried in previous 
years, $10,000,000 as against $100,000,000 
for the present fiscal year, although there 
will be carried over about $20,000,000 in 
addition to that, making about $30,- 
000,000 available for the next fiscal year, 
which Mr. Slattery himself has testified 
would be sufficient. 

There is no reason, therefore, that 
anybody should offer an amendment to 
increase the amount, and, in my judg- 
ment, no reason why anybody should 
undertake to decrease it. 

As far as the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania is con- 
cerned, it evidently has relation to his 
subcommittee’s investigation of the case 
in Arkansas, where his subcommittee re- 
port claims that copper was wasted by 
an R. E. A, cooperative and that a pri- 
vate power company could have built 
the line with less copper, and so forth, 
and so on. Our subcommittee, conceiv- 
ing it to be a matter within its jurisdic- 
tion, made a thorough investigation of 
that Arkansas case. You will find the 
evidence with relation to it in the hear- 
ings. We were not able to determine 
that there had been any abuse of discre- 
tion on the part of the officials of the 
R. E. A. The defense officials of the 
Government seemed to feel that the R. 
E. A. had performed a very great public 
service in acceding to their desire to build 
the line in question, and that they did 
it with the use of less copper and fur- 
nished more power for the purposes de- 
sired by the defense authorities than 
would have been the case had the line 
been constructed by the private power 
company. 

All that I think is neither here nor 
there. Here you are asked to put into 
the bill a limitation that would prevent 
the War Production Board from calling 
on an R. E. A. cooperative and asking 
that R. E. A. cooperative to do something 
for it that in its judgment would aid in 
the defense effort, as was true in the 
Arkansas case. 

For what reason would you want to 
handicap the War Production Board in 
making use of any or all of the facilities 
of this country that may exist for the 
building of power lines or the furnishing 
of power to any defense industry or de- 
fense activity? 

No matter how you feel on this public 
power versus private power question, 
there certainly is no justification for put- 
ting this limitation in the bill. I hold 
no brief either for or against power 


companies. I think power companies 


ought to be treated fairly. Their stocks 
are owned by citizens, and those citizens 
are entitled to fair treatment. I also 
think R. E. A. is doing a good job. But 
there is no reason for messing up this 
agricultural appropriation bill by a limi- 
tation of this kind, that is simply the out- 
come of a bitter fight over thc Arkansas 
case, and handicapping our defense au- 
thorities in the way that is here proposed. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia is on the committee 
that investigated the Arkansas case. 
That matter will be disposed of before this 
money is available, will it not? This 
could not apply to that at all. 

Mr. TARVER. Undoubtedly so. Ias- 
sume the gentleman wants to stop such 
practices for the next fiscal year. I do 
not think the House ought to enter judg- 
ment on the Arkansas case because I do 
not think it is a matter we can properly 
determine here at this time. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. TERRY. May I also call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that the 
$10,000,000 the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was authorized to lend this 
year was for defense projects only. 

Mr. TARVER. Undoubtedly the limi- 
tation here would handicap the War Pro- 
duction Board and other defense authori- 
ties endeavoring to use, to the extent that 
they can do so, the service of the R. E. A. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment and move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if the gentleman would permit me to 
propound a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS rose. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the request. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment can serve no 
useful purpose. It can only tend to han- 
dicap the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration and the national defense efforts 
at this time. 

In this connection let me say that this 
will not apply to the district I represent, 
for the reason that we have no private 
power companies in the district, but it 
will apply to a great many areas where 
it is absolutely necessary that these lines 
be built or that stand-by facilities be 
provided. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Fapp1s] attempts to leave the im- 
pression that the R. E. A. is hoarding or 
wasting copper that should be used for 
other purposes. I most emphatically 
deny that charge. That question was 
thoroughly investigated by the Appro- 
priations Committee, as the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] has just told 
you, and they found that no such condi- 
tion prevails. On the other hand, certain 
private power interests have been hoard- 
ing copper, packing it in their warehouses 
and then demanding that the R. E. A. 
be denied the use of the copper neces- 
sary to carry on its work and to meet the 
defense efforts. 

You are passing a bill for the American 
farmers. So far as the farmers are con- 
cerned, the people who till the soil, this 
Rural Electrification has done more for 
them in the last 5 years than has all 
the rest of the Department of Agricul- 
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ture. You only have one-third of the 
farms of this Nation electrified now. The 
rest of the farmers are pleading for it. 
It is necessary to enable them to meet 
the war demands. Yet you come here 
and go far beyond anything in the orig- 
inal law which prohibited the serving 
of individual homes that were already 
served from a central station. By this 
amendment you try to shut them out of 
the entire area and say to the farmer 
that if that area has been preempted 
by a private power company, then we 
shut the door in their faces so far as 
Rural Electrification is concerned. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Is it not a fact that 
when these rural lines are taken to the 
homes and given to the farmers, they 
themselves pay for the installation in 
their properties. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi, They pay 
for the wiring of their homes and for 
the installation of the facilities in their 
houses and out of the rates they pay, they 
ultimately amortize every dollar that is 
advanced for the building of these lines. 

The Government of the United States 
will not lose a dollar, the Government of 
the United States will not lose a penny, 
but, on the other hand, it is building the 
morale of the American farmers. Why, 
did you know that the countries we are 
now fighting have been building these 
rural power lines for years? From 90 
to 98 percent of the farmers in Ger- 
many, France, Norway, Sweden, Italy, 
and even Japan have been receiving the 
benefits of electricity for more than 7 
years, when all we have done through our 
rural electrification program has been to 
electrify about one-third of the farm 
homes of the Nation. 

This is nothing in God’s world but the 
old attempt to paralyze rural electrifica- 
tion. It is an insidious movement of 
the enemies of R. E. A. to try to block 
rural electrification now. They talk 
about not wanting to build competing 
lines. The private power companies have 
gone into the areas where the R. E. A. 
cooperatives were building these lines 
and have built spite lines until the farm- 
ers took their shotguns and ran them 
out. i 

By all means, this amendment should 
be defeated. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this paragraph and 
all amendments thereto close in 10 min- 
utes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
Mr. Case], a member of the committee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I only want a minute. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania a question if I may have 
the attention of the author of the amend- 
ment. I am just a little confused about 
the meaning of the amendment, and for 
the purpose of its interpretation in case 
it should be adopted I would like to have 
the opinion of the gentleman. 

I have in mind a national defense proj- 
ect, an ordnance project of considerable 
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importance, that is now being con- 
structed, the power for which it has been 
expected would be supplied by R. E. A. 
In order to reach that point they go by 
a little town where there is an inadequacy 
of service now for the houses that will be 
needed there because of the construction 
of the ordnance proposition a few miles 
away. 

It has been presumed that if the organ- 
ization served the plant it might also go 
into this town. The utilities there are 
not in position to expand their own facili- 
ties. Does the gentleman think his 
amendment would preclude such a solu- 
tion of the problem? 

Mr. FADDIS. No; Ido not, because ob- 
viously the small utility at this time serv- 
lug that locality is not furnishing enough 
electricity to satisfy the demand and it 
would not apply in a case of that kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
KxL DAV]. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] 
and likewise I am willing to admit the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, Fap- 
pis] in discussing this question go to such 
extremes, one on one side and one on 
the other, that it is never possible to dis- 
cuss the matter calmly. I happen to be 
a member of the majority of the com- 
mittee that investigated the R. E. A. 
situation in Arkansas and Texas. We 
spent a great deal of time on that ques- 
tion, and did a mighty good job. We did 
determine that there was waste of stra- 
tegic and critical material and there 
never has been any denial of that. As a 
matter of fact the explanation that comes 
from the War Production Board is that 
the project they approved consumed only 
200 tons more copper than the one we 
said should have been approved. That 
much copper is of primary importance to 
our defense program. This Nation has al- 
Ways been a copper-exporting Nation; 
however, we are now a copper-importing 
nation. We have contracted for all of 
the surplus ore of South America in an 
attempt to bring it to the United States 
for smelting. That ore will run about 
30 percent copper, because it is concen- 
trated before shipment. At that rate 
600 pounds of copper will require a ton 
of shipping. One third of our present re- 
quirements is coming from South Amer- 
ica. The shortage of ships makes the 
transportation of that copper most diffi- 
cult. Two hundred tons of copper is a 
very material amount, as you-will agree, 
when you know that one type of bombing 
plane requires 500 pounds of copper and 
another type requires 2 miles of copper 
wire to keep it flying. Everytime a bat- 
tleship slides down the ways it means that 
2,000,000 pounds of copper is going to sea. 
Every pound of copper diverted from the 
war program means a soldier some place 
will not have the ammunition and sup- 
plies which he needs. 

Of course, they now bring in the state- 
ment that the project was to furnish an 
additional amount of power, but that 
never appeared in our committee. That 
is something that has been raised since 
in an attempt to justify the waste. What 
we are trying to do is conserve strategic 
material, There is no question here 
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about stopping the R. E. A. program. 
The true friend of the farmer who ex- 
amines into what has been going on in 
these cases will find that these co-ops 
have used bonds that are the obligation 
of the farmers to build plants and lines 
to serve defense installations which will 
be idle after the war, and the farmers 
will be left without any return and the 
obligation to pay. 

We have heard much during the past 
few weeks of blocs. Sometimes it is the 
labor bloc and sometimes it is the farm 
bloc, or some other bloc. It is high time 
that we all get together and form the 
United States bloc. It is time for all of 
us to forget the special interest or the 
special advantage of any isolated por- 
tion of the population and devote our 
talents and our efforts to the welfare of 
the Nation. It has been interesting to 
note the number of Members who were 
strong in their support of the provision 
to suspend the 40-hour week who have 
been ardent in their objection to any 
reduction in any portion of this agricul- 
ture appropriation bill. On the 40-hour 
suspension they contended with force, 
and with logic, that you cannot fight and 
win a war while working but 40 hours a 
week. Many of those same gentlemen 
are equally forceful, but far less logical, 
in their contention that all of the serv- 
ices, subsidies, programs, and benefits ac- 
corded the farmer in time of peace shall 
continue during time of war. 

These gentlemen think they are sus- 
taining the best interests of the farmer. 
They are sincere in that belief. Let me 
warn you now you are doing your farmer 
friends no service in this regard. The 
best service you can render now is frankly 
and conscientiously to admit that you 
cannot have this war effort and all of 
these other benefits at the same time. 
Those who are interested in labor, in the 
farmer, in the underprivileged, or any of 
the other objects and beneficiaries of 
these programs, can best serve the group 
in which interested by assisting in a 
sensible program of retrenchment. Take 
this bill and, in good faith, remove there- 
from the items which can be removed 
with the least damage to the program. 
There is not a man on this floor who does 
not know that the departments are 
crowded with unnecessary employees. 
They will be eliminated when you cut the 
appropriation to the point that the de- 
partment heads must eliminate them. 
That will result in their transfer to war 
work. You know as well as I do that 
even minor employees of all of the de- 
partments travel at Government expense 
on the slightest pretext. Yet you con- 
tinue to refuse to cut the items contained 
in the bill for travel expense. The re- 
duction or elimination of these admin- 
istrative items will do slight, if any, dam- 
age to the beneficial objectives which you 
seek. You just insist upon maintaining 
these programs without amendment or 
drastic retrenchment and you are going 
to find that the people of this country 
will rise up in time, and that time is not 
far distant, and repeal the whole pro- 
gram. You friends of the farm pro- 
gram, and the friends of other programs 
for that matter, had better get busy and 
make those reductions yourselves, If 
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you do not do it with friendly and sym- 
pathetic interest in the program, the 
enemies of those programs will surely get 
the upper hand and do the job. When 
the enemies do the job they will leave 
nothing of it. You friends can, if you 
will, reduce these appropriations where 
they will do the least harm. It is ridicu- 
lous to see friends of the farmer take 
days here in insisting that yearbooks 
shall be issued in time of war, that in- 
formation service shall not be curtailed, 
and that the myriad of inspectors and 
agents shall be continued. You cannot 
win a war like that. The people know 
that you cannot win a war like that. 
They are not going to stand for this 
Congress acting as if you can win a war 
like that. You descendants of those 
who sustained the Union, and you de- 
scendants of those who sustained the 
Confederacy should call upon your an- 
cestors for advice. Those ancestors will 
tell you that the kind of war in which 
you are now engaged takes all of your 
resources. They, on both sides, felt the 
actual pangs of hunger. They wore 
rags and tatters. They gave their all 
for a war effort. Since that great strug- 
gle we have seen no such war until our 
entrance into this one. 

Every selfish interest must be aban- 
doned. Groups must cease trying to get 
an advantage over each other. That ap- 
plies to everybody. Publicly owned elec- 
tric power and privately owned electric 
power must cease their attempts to se- 
cure advantages to be enjoyed after the 
conflict, and waste sorely needed strategic 
or critical material in the effort. No pa- 
triotic man or woman should hesitate to 
forego an advantage. Where did you get 
the idea that all of the sacrifices of war 
is to be borne by those who enter the 
Army? Why should they be called upon 
to suffer inconvenience, financial disas- 
ter, bloodshed, and death, while others 
give up nothing, not even social gains, 
limitation upon hours of labor, farm 
parity, or profits? During their absence, 
their parents are not going to accept such 
a notion with complacency. Those who 
are risking all are not going to forget 
such an attitude. They will remember it 
when they get back and there will be just 
retribution, 

Your mail and mine reflects great con- 
cern, doubt, and unrest throughout the 
country. That mail comes from men and 
women who know what war means. It 
comes from mothers, fathers, sisters, 
brothers, wives, and sweethearts of men 
from whom they have not heard in 
weeks. All they know is that their loved 
ones have sailed for foreign duty. To do 
what? Enjoy the benefits of a new eco- 
nomic order? Oh no; to sweat, to toil, 
to bleed, and to die. To sustain him in 
that effort he needs to know that his 
loved ones are wholeheartedly behind 
him. And those left at home must feel 
that their Government is fully sensible 
of the needs of this situation. You worry 
about this umest as Ido. Then why not 
do something toward ending it. Get 
down to work and cut out these appro- 
priations which are not needed. Put 
everybody to work every available hour 
and Keep them working. Put a stop to 
strikes. Put a stop to excessive war 
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profits. Put a stop to reckless spending. 
When you do those things you are rend- 
ering a patriotic service to your Nation 
and to all of the people, laborers, farm- 
ers, businessmen, soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and you are doing no one an 
injustice. 

It was interesting to hear members of 
this appropriation subcommittee con- 
tend that amendments should not be of- 
fered from the floor to cut items in this 
bill. They take the position that the men 
who have brought this bill to the floor 
have had years of experience in prepar- 
ing the bill and in placing the items in it. 
Frankly, that is just the trouble with all 
of these bills. By that I mean no reflec- 
tion upon those gentlemen. The point 
is that these items have been carried 
from year to year for such a period of 
time that few remember the exact reason 
they were placed in the bill in the first 
place. In other words, as a Congress and 
a Nation we are in the position of a per- 
son who goes along from year to year feel- 
ing that he cannot do without any of the 
things he regards necessary to life. It 
just does not seem possible to cut per- 
sonal expenses. The pay check goes each 
month and nothing is left and still there 
is no expenditure that he can eliminate. 
Did you ever have the experience of los- 
ing your job? It was remarkable the 
number of things you could do without. 
You never thought you could live on so 
much less. Things formerly regarded as 
essential became unnecessary luxuries. 
That is the situation in which this Nation 
now finds itself and we had better admit 
it. There has been a terrible change in 
our position. We are faced by a condi- 
tion as vital and critical as that which 
faces the man who suddenly finds him- 
self without an income for himself and 
family. As a Nation we must do just 
what that man would do. That is, we 
must do without many things we thought 
indispensable. Let us get down to doing 
it. Not only in the case of the farmer, 
but in the case of everybody except the 
soldiers, sailors, and marines and their 
arms and equipment. This bill is before 
us now, let us go to work on it and keep 
up the work throughout. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
WINTER}. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fappis] is a very 
good amendment, and if the members of 
this Committee will carefully read the 
amendment and understand what is in 
it, they will see that this does not do 
anything to the R. E. A., and I for one 
do not want to do anything to the R. E. A. 
This amendment limits the R. E. A. from 
going into competition with private in- 
dustry, where private industry is sufũ- 
ciently filling the bill and furnishing the 
power in that particular place. I have in 
my pocket a map of the Arkansas-Louisi- 
ana district in which they are running 
lines, and they have applications before 
the Public Corporation Commission of 
Kansas, and also before the commission 
in the State of Missouri to run lines di- 
rectly parallel with the lines now serving 
and that are serving rural cooperators 
in my district, and they had their hear- 
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ings set up until after next May, after 
this report of the committee came out, 
and they are going to try to do that. 
They have bought 675 poles and they 
have them on the ground, and 10,000 
insulators, and other equipment except 
the copper conductor wire lying down 
there in violation of the law, right this 
minute. This amendment should be 
adopted to stop that practice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoaceE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, my dis- 
tinguished colleague and good friend the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. K pax! 
stated a moment ago that his committee 
had not known until after they closed 
their hearings that the proposal sub- 
mitted by the R. E. A. would bring more 
power into Arkansas than the proposal 
submitted by private utilities. 

Mr, KILDAY. I did not state that. I 
stated that the contention was never 
made by the people who contended for 
the other project. And another thing—— 

Mr. POAGE. No; not another thing, 
because I have only 2 minutes. The gen- 
tleman now says that the contention was 
not made by those who represented the 
R. E. A. The committee never called a 
single witness from the R. E. A., nor a 
single witness from any of the local co- 
operatives. They had witnesses from the 
private utilities, but not one single wit- 
ness was ever called by that committee 
from any of the local cooperatives, and if 
they can name a man that they called 
representing the R. E. A. or the local co- 
operatives, then I will apologize to them 
here and now. Name one man that you 
called from the R. E. A. 

Mr. FADDIS. Whose witness was the 
gentleman? 

Mr. POAGE. You did not call me. 

Mr. ELLIS. And they did not call me, 
either. 

Mr. POAGE. You did not call either 
one of us. My colleague [Mr. KTI p Av! 
was very kind and fair and notified me 
of the hearing, but I gathered the dis- 
tinct impression when I appeared before 
your committee, at my own request, that 
you did not want to hear me. Several 
times you called attention to the fact 
that you were not interested in knowing 
why certain lines were built but only in 
how much copper was wasted. You as- 
sumed that all the copper used was 
wasted and did not want to be shown 
anything to the contrary. 

You did not call either Mr. ELLIS or me 
and neither one of us represented either 
the R. E. A. or any local cooperative, 
You purported to find what the books of 
these local cooperatives showed and yet 
you did not have a single witness who 
had ever seen the books. I am afraid 
that if your amendment were adopted, it 
might be administered through power 
company injunctions with the same lack 
of consideration for the rights of the 
R. E. A. that your hearing was conducted. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
ELLIS]. 
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Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment. S 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Extis to the 
Faddis amendment: After the word “proceed- 
ing,” insert the word “adequate.” 


Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Chairman, I accept 
the amendment. and will be glad to do so. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, just in 
case the Faddis amendment should be 
adopted—I do not think it should be 
and I do not think it even does what 
the gentleman would like to do to the 
R. E. A., or what he hopes to do to the 
R. E. A—but, just in case it should be 
adopted, then certainly you would want 
the word “adequate” in there or else 
you would forever preclude the R. E. A. 
from building lines anywhere where there 
was even a tiny, small bit of electric 
power in the community. 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi.. The in- 


stance cited by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], if the production of 
that utility was adequate or inadequate, 
they could not build a line in there? 

Mr. ELLIS. Right. Even if a small 
servicing line happened to go out into a 
community to a private home, then no 
transmission line could be built into the 
community. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Just as 
this fiasco which the Arkansas Power & 
Light has been trying to perpetrate. 

Mr. ELLIS, That is right. 

The situation in my State has been 
mentioned. That was a case where the 
R. E. A. was building a transmission line 
out into a rural area that was not being 
served by a private power company. The 
plant is in Mr. NORRELL’s district. He is 
on the floor. They are building a big 
aluminum plant out in a wooded area 
that did not have central-station service, 
and the very amendment which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Fappis] is proposing would not remedy 
anything he was talking about. I hope 
you will add my amendment to his and 
then kill it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
PIERCE]. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, the Fad- 
dis amendment ought to be defeated. It 
does not add anything to the war pro- 
gram. It hurts a program important to 
many Sections and many people. They 
cannot get the copper to build any unes- 
sential lines anyway, as there are priority 
boards here in Washington. If you have 
not found that out, I have. They decide 
whether anyone can have the copper 
or not. 77 

It is just a part of the old utility game 
to run out a spite line. I have lived on 
a farm for years without electric power. 
I have lived on a farm by the year with 
electric power and I know how much it 
adds to country life. I know of no greater 
wrong that was ever done to the farm 
people than by the utilities running out 
their little spite lines all over the country 
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to prevent the R. E. A. from giving the 
country the electric service they needed. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Arkansas 
to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fappis], as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Fappis) there 
were ayes 49 and noes 87. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my own remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, in 
1942 the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration had funds available in the sum 
of $100,000,000 for R. E. A. loans together 
with a sum of $4,262,375 for administra- 
tive expenses. 

For the fiscal year 1943 the committee 
has reported $10,000,000 for loans and 
the sum of $4,013,798 for administrative 
expenses. If one adds the $20,000,000 of 
unused funds for the R. E. A. now avail- 
able for loans, it will mean that it will 
have available in 1943 13 percent for ad- 
ministrative expenses as against 4.2 per- 
cent in 1942. 

The amount reported by the subcom- 
mittee is identic with the Budget esti- 
mate. Available loans were cut by 90 
percent. 

Administrative expenses were cut by 
only 5 percent. I am, therefore, of the 
opinion that the amount of administra- 
tive expenses should be further reduced. 
I am not insensible to the fact that the 
R. E. A. has an accumulation of work 
as a result of loans made in other years 
but I feel notwithstanding that fact that 
a further administrative cut should be 
made and I am glad that the chairman 
of the subcommittee has acceded to my 
suggestion for a further cut of $250,000. 

The hearings as well as the committee 
report will indicate that for several years 
I have given close attention to the R. E. 
A. not because I am opposed to public 
power but because I will not countenance 
in any agency of the Government decep- 
tive and misleading information. 

When the agricultural appropriation 
bill for 1941 was reported to the House 
on the 3d of March 1941 the com- 
mittee report devoted more than a page 
to the matter of “integrity of sources 
of information of committees of Con- 
gress” as a result of an investigation 
which I made. 

At that time I discovered in a report 
which was submitted to me by the R. E. A. 
that the number of persons who have re- 
ceived administrative within-grade pro- 
motions was not complete and accurate. 
I discovered, also, that a large number 
of employees had actually received as 
much as three steps of promotion whose 
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names were entirely omitted from the 
report made to me by the R. E. A. 

When this letter was submitted to the 
attention of the subcommittee the com- 
mittee at once recognized the gravity of 
this matter, because the committee un- 
derstood full well the importance of 
accurate information coming from the 
various agencies of government to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

In the committee report which accom- 
panied the 1941 bill the subcommittee 
said: 


This regrettable series of incidents involv- 
ing as it does the integrity of a source on 
which the Congress and its committee must 
draw for information desired in the formula- 
tion of policy-making legislation is of such 
grave importance that the committee believes 
it should be called to the attention of the 
House, and is, therefore, presenting it in 
this report. 


I was far from satisfied with the dis- 
position of the matter and thereupon re- 
quested the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make a complete investigation of the 
whole matter. The Secretary's investi- 
gators performed a diligent and forth- 
right piece of work in consequence of 
which the Secretary of Agriculture made 
a report to the subcommittee on Novem- 
ber 15, 1941. 

In that report he made the following 
statement: 

At the outset, let me say that the inves- 
tigation fully supported Mr. DIEKSEN’S con- 
tention that the promotion figures submitted 
by the Rural Electrification Administration 
to the Director of Personnel of this Depart- 
ment, which formed the basis of the Direc- 
tor’s report to Mr. DIRKSEN, were inaccurate 
and incomplete. The investigation further 
revealed that equally inaccurate and incom- 
plete promotion figures were submitted by the 
Rural Electrification Administration to the 
Bureau of the Budget. 


Disciplinary action has been teken by 
the Department. In the case of Robert 
B. Craig, Assistant Administrator, the 
Secretary reports that— 

A severe letter of reprimand and warning 
has been addressed to Mr. Craig. 


In the case of Mr. Kendall Foss, Chief 
of the Information Division of Rural 
Electrification Administration, the Sec- 
retary states that— 

At the very outset, he invented a scheme 
designed to thwart the submission of com- 
plete information that had been requested. 
+ > + Charges locking to his removal from 
the service have been preferred against Mr. 
Foss, 


In a subsequent report to the com- 
mittee, dated February 9, 1942, the Sec- 
retary states: 

I have signed a decision finding that the 
charges are sustained and removing Mr. Foss 
from his position in this Department effective 
at the termination of his last day of service 
January 30, 1942. 


In the case of Mr. W. Lyle Sturtevant, 
budget officer of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, the Secretary’s report 
states: 

Mr. Sturtevant has been severely repri- 
manded and his suspension from duty with- 


out pay for a period of 30 days has been 
ordered, 
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The Secretary further advised the 
committee that— 


The foregoing information came as a dis- 
tinct shock to me and you may be sure that 
the Department will not tolerate the sub- 
mission of false or misleading information 
to any committee of Congress or any Mem- 
ber thereof. 


The Secretary is to be commended for 
expeditious, forthright, and resolute dis- 
position of this regrettable matter. 

In a subsequent letter dated February 
27, 1942, the Secretary said: 

I felt that the evidence did justify a find- 
ing that Mr. Craig, as Assistant Administrator, 
hed not employed diligence and care com- 
meneurate with the responsibility of his 
office in supervising the compilation of the 
information in the communications to the 
committee with respect thereto, I, there- 
fore, took the disciplinary action with which 
you are familiar. 


The whole matter is rather completely 
set forth in volume 2 of the printed hear- 
ings on the appropriation bill for 1943, 
beginning on pages 448 and 755. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. 
Kendall Foss, who was Chief of the In- 
formation Division of Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, was finally 
dismissed, he is today employed in the 
Economic Defense Board. Truly it is 
strange and puzzling that an employee 
discharged for devising and inventing a 
scheme to thwart the submission of com- 
plete information to a committee of Con- 
gress should be acceptable to another 
agency in the executive branch of the 
Government which also operates on pub- 
lic funds. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Not to exceed 5 percent of the foregoing 
amounts for the miscellaneous expenses of 
the work of any bureau, division, or office 
herein provided for shail be available inter- 
changeably for expenditures on the objects 
included within the general expenses of such 
bureau, division, or office, but no more than 


- 5 percent shall be added to any one item of 


appropriation except in cases of extraordinary 
emergency. 

Within the unit limit of cost fixed by law 
the lump-sum appropriations herein made for 
the Department of Agriculture shall be avail- 
able for the purchase of motor-propelled and 
horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles nec- 
essary in the conduct of the field work of 
the Department of Agriculture outside the 
District of Columbia: Provided, That such 
vehicles shall be used only for official service 
outside the District of Columbia, but this 
shall not prevent the continued use for offi- 
cial service of motortrucks in the District of 
Columbia: Provided further, That the limi- 
tation on expenditures for purchase of pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles in the field service 
shall be interchangeable between the various 
bureaus and offices of the Department, to 
such extent as the exigencies of the service 
may require: Provided further, That appro- 
priations contained in this act shall be avail- 
able for the maintenance, operation, and re- 
pair of motor-propelled and horse-drawn pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of Agriculture may ex- 
change motor-propelled and horse-drawn ve- 
hicles, tractors, road equipment, and boats, 
and parts, accessories, tires, or equipment 
thereof, in whole or in part payment for 
vehicles, tractors, road equipment, or boats, or 
parts, accessories, tires, or equipment of such 
vehicles, tractors, road equipment, or boats 
purchased by him: Provided further, That the 
funds available to the Agricultural Adjust- 
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ment Administration may be used during the 
fiscal year for which appropriations are herein 
made for the maintenance, repair, and opera- 
tion of one passenger-carrying vehicle for 
Official purposes in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and would 
like to ask the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. CoLLINs], who was also on the 
Military Appropriations Subcommittee, 
what effect the provision which was car- 
ried in the civil-functions War Depart- 
ment bill will have upon this paragraph. 

Mr. COLLINS. The civil-functions 
War Department bill carries the follow- 
ing section: 

That no part of any money appropriated 
by this act or any other act except the ap- 
propriation “Contingent Expenses, Executive 
Office,” and acts making appropriations for 
the military and naval establishments, shall 
be used for the purchase or exchange of any 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle if 
such purchase or exchange interferes with the 
priorities or quota for military or naval pur- 
poses as determined, respectively, by the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

This amendment, I may say to the 
gentleman from New York, is applicable 
to the pending appropriation bill as well 
as to all other appropriation bills for 
other departments and independent ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. TABER. And no department out- 
side the War and Navy Departments can 
get any money to buy automobiles unless 
it comes within the provisions of the. 
priorities that may be set up by the Sec- 
retaries of War and Navy? 

Mr. COLLINS. That is right, except 
the Executive Office of the White House. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it not 
entirely probable that the civil-functions 
War Department bill will be passed by 
the Senate and approved by the Presi- 
dent before this bill? So it would affect 
this act also. 

Mr. COLLINS. It would make no dif- 
ference. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It was not 
plain from the language. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. I would like to ask 
the chairman of the committee this 
question: I notice on page 526 of the 
hearings that there is only a decrease in 
the number of automobiles, passenger- 
carrying vehicles, of 18 between 1942 and 
1943, out of a total of some 21,000 vehi- 
cles used by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Is the country to understand that 
this is the only reduction to be practised 
by the Department of Agriculture when 
the pecple of the country are on notice 
— they have got to get along without 
any 

Mr. TARVER. If the gentleman will 
observe the copy of the bill as it was 
submitted in accordance with Budget 
recommendations, it contains provisions 
in connection with every Bureau’s ap- 
propriation throughout the bill for a cer- 
tain number of motor-propelled vehi- 
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cles. We eliminated all of those provi- 
sions. The only provision in the bill, 
therefore, with reference to passenger- 
carrying vehicles is that which has been 
quoted in the paragraph just read. We 
have gone through all of the numerous 
estimates to which the gentleman has 
referred. 

Mr. DONDERO. Then it is wrong to 
assume, as these figures would indicate, 
that the Department is going to have 
in 1943 within 18 cars the same number 
of vehicles it had in 1942? 

Mr. TARV R, They are going to get 
along with a lot less than they estimated 
for, I may say to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr, DONDERO. That is what I was 
asking for. 

Mr. TARVER. They are going to find 
it very difficult to get the number of ve- 
hicles they think they need. 

Mr. DONDERO. Exactly; and they 
should not be favored any more than 
the public. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used to pay the 
salary or wages of any persOn who advocates, 
or who is a member of an organization that 
advocates, the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence: 
Provided, That for the purposes hereof an 
affidavit shall be considered prima facie evi- 
dence that the person making the affidavit 
does not advocate, and is not a member of an 
organization that advocates, the overthrow of 
the Government of the United States by force 
or violence: Provided further, That such ad- 
ministrative or supervisory employees of the 
Department of Agriculture as may be desig- 
nated for the purpose by the Secretary of 
Agriculture are hereby authorized to admin- 
ister the oaths to persons making affidavits 
required by this section, and they shall charge 
no fee for so doing: Provided further, That 
any person who advocates, or who is a member 
of an organization that advocates, the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence and accepts em- 
ployment the salary or wages for which are 
paid from any appropriation contained in this 
act shall be guilty of a felony and, upon con- 
viction, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than 1 year, or both: 
Provided further, That the above penalty 
clause shall be in addition to, and not in 
substitution for, any other provisions of exist- 
ing law. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Monroney: On 
page 99, between lines 6 and 7, insert a new 
section numbered— 

“Sec. 4. Not more than a total of $8,000,000 
of the funds appropriated by this act may be 
spent for travel expenses either by railroad, 
privately owned automobile, steamship, or 
airplane, including the per diem allowance 
for hotels, subsistence, or other incidental 
traveling expenses.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, my at- 
tention was inadvertently diverted from 
the reading of the amendment. Will the 
gentleman explain the purpose of his 
amendment? 

Mr. MONRONEY. My amendment 
Seeks, Mr. Chairman, to limit the amount 
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that can be spent by the Department of 
Agriculture from funds appropriated in 
this bill to $8,000,000 for travel. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to permit me to submit 
a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, as I 
said before, this is an over-all amend- 
ment. The word “over-all” perhaps 
sounds a little peculiar in a travel ac- 
count for the Department of Agriculture. 
This amendment merely seeks to freeze 
into the Budget $8,000,000 of excessive 
funds that can be saved the taxpayers of 
the Nation. If the Budget does not care 
to freeze it, perhaps the Senate can re- 
trict the amounts individually and thus 
save $8,000,000, or, as a very last resort, 
this $8,000,000 that will be left loose in the 
bill may be spent on the farms of this 
country. Those are the three choices. 

Perhaps I am a little bit picayunish in 
setting forth such small figures in these 
amendments, but I want the Members of 
the House to realize that in 16 States of 
the Nation they are paying in 1941 cor- 
porate and individual income taxes less 
than $16,000,000. I do not believe that 
the individuals of these States who are 
paying their taxes will want to think that 
the entire collection from those States 
will be spent for bureaucratic travel 
alone. Furthermore, may I advise the 
Members of the House that the farmers 
themselves are smart? They know where 
this money is wasted. I have received 
but one out of four or five hundred letters 
protesting a reduction in this travel 
amount. 

Legitimate objection was made to some 
of my amendments, that it would unduly 
curtail and restrict travel in certain spe- 
cific instances. This amendment, if 
adopted, will allow the Department of 
Agriculture to budget its travel account 
where the need is greatest and to reduce 
it where the need is not at all great. It 
will provide a saving in this way and 
will provide that the agencies and bu- 
reaus that do travel may take the funds, 
and those who have been taking trips to 
conventions, going around and wasting 
money in all sorts of ways, may be cut 
out. Perhaps a greater amount may be 
given to departments like the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry, which, may I call to 
the attention of Members from the dairy 
States, spent less than $9,000 in travel 
last year, while other departments: spent 
up to a half-million dollars. It goes 
back to this one proposition: They can 
travel half as many, half as far, not 
half as often, or half as well, or, if they 
do not want to do that, they may reduce 
124% percent on each one of these items, 
and that will effect the saving we are 
trying to effect in this bill. It will not 
mean a 50-percent reduction, even if you 
limit it to $8,000,000, because of other 
reductions that have been made in this 
bill. In fact, it will give them from 60 
to 6624 percent of the travel account that 
was budgeted before Pearl Harbor for 
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use of the travel account of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The yardstick is very popular in this 
administration, and I believe it is a 
pretty good yardstick. I always like to 
go to the Post Office Department, be- 
cause I find that that is one Department 
which functions 100-percent efficient. 

You do not have a lot of extra or waste 
motion or a lot of extravagance. Would 
you gentlemen believe that the Post Of- 
fice Department appropriations or budg- 
et, or the amount of money spent for 
travel in 1941, was less than one-third of 
the amount asked by the Department of 
Agriculture? The Post Office Depart- 
ment spent $5,387,000 for travel. I would 
like to ask you which Department you 
think serves the greatest number of peo- 
ple or did the best job? 

It will be argued that this will cripple 
the Department, but I want to point out 
that this will not affect the 20,000 Gov- 
ernment-owned cars that are not touched 
by this travel appropriation bill. When 
you listen to the story that it will crip- 
ple the Department, ask yourselves how 
the automobile dealer in your home town 
feels; ask yourselves how the tire dealer 
in your home town feels; ask yourselves 
how the refrigerator dealer, how the 
typewriter dealer, and how the house- 
wives, who are going without sugar to- 
day because of the war emergency, feel. 
Then tell them that you were afraid to 
cripple the activities of the bureaucrats 
down here in Washington by putting a 
50-percent or a 6624-percent limit on 
their pre-Pearl Harbor expenses. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be agreed to. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. 
MONRONEY ]. : 

Mr. Chairman, the adoption of this 
amendment, which I do not believe, judg- 
ing from previous action, the Committee 
of the Whole contemplates, will, of course, 
be very disastrous. To begin with you 
have already cut the administrative ex- 
penses of some organizations severe'y. 
You cut the administrative expenses in 
connection with the farm-tenant pur- 
chase program 50 percent. That included 
the travel item, salaries, and expenses. 
Now it is proposed to cut them 50 percent 
more. You cut the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics $1,000,000 which, of 
course, involved the travel item for that 
Bureau as well as other items of expense 
in connection with the Bureau. Now it 
is proposed to cut them 50 percent more. 
The same thing is true with reference to 
the Office of Information, which has some 
travel expenses in it, in which you have 
a reduction of one-third, from $1,500,000 
to $1,000,000. ‘Then you cut by $25,000,- 
000 the appropriation for grants and rural 
rehabilitation. Now the effect of this 
amendment would be to cut them by an- 
other 50 percent. 

Those are only some of the instances in 
which the adoption of an amendment 
such as this would work disaster upon 
the Department of Agriculture. There 
are seven organizations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that use 85 percent 
of the travel allowance. The Bureau of 
Animal Industry is one cf them, If you 
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cut the travel allowance for the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry half in two, of 
course that Bureau is not going to be 
able to continue efficiently its work in the 
eradication of Bang’s disease, tubercu- 
losis, and various diseases of animals with 
which it undertakes to deal. 

The only sensible way to reduce the 
appropriation for travel expenses in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry or in any of 
the other bureaus, as pointed out by the 
gentleman from South Dakota IMr. 
Case], the other day, would be to first re- 
duce the personnel by whatever percent- 
age you wanted to reduce the travel ex- 
pense. If you wanted to reduce the 
travel expense 50 percent, cut the per- 
sonnel 50 percent first, then cut travel 
expense 50 percent. It certainly would be 
foolish to cut the travel expense item 50 
percent and leave the same number of 
personnel to be employed. 

Then we have the Forest Service, a 
Service which is charged with the pro- 
tection of a great deal of the most valu- 
able of the forest area of the United 
States and for which a great amount of 
travel is necessary for adequate pro- 
tection, $ 

Do you want at one fell swoop, with- 
out any reason being assigned therefor 
except the desire of somebody to econ- 
omize to cut by 50 percent the allow- 
ance of the Forest Service for travel? 
Can you not envision the very serious 
effect that that would have upon the 
operations of that Service for the next 
fiscal year? 

I might go on with a discussion of the 
other seven of the organizations, There 
is the Farm Credit Administration, which 
has over $1,000,000 of this travel allow- 
ance, which is used in connection with 
its manifold activities. There are the 
land banks, the production-credit asso- 
ciations, and other activities throughout 
the country in connection with the work 
of the Farm Credit Administration. You 
certainly do not want to undertake to 
hamper that service by cutting its ap- 
propriation for travel to 50 percent of 
what was felt necessary by the subcom- 
mittee which formulated this bill. The 
activities of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration would be similarly hand- 
icapped. 

There is a reasonable way to effect 
economies. It ought to be based upon 
evidence; it ought to be based upon sound 
judgment as to where economies may be 
made without seriously hampering im- 
portant governmental services. In my 
judgment, this is not the way to do it, 
and I hope the gentleman’s amendment 
will be voted down. 

{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the Monroney 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and, the 
Chair being in doubt, the committee di- 
vided, and there were—ayes 95, noes 65. 
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Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: On page 
99, after the period in line 6, insert a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec. 5. Provided, That none of the funds 
appropriated in this act shall be used to pay 
the salaries, allowances, or expenses of more 
than one Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration committeeman in each county com- 
mittee and one township (community) com- 
mitteeman in each township: And provided 
further, That salaries, expenses, and allow- 
ances of the county associations shall not be 
more than 2 percent of the benefits paid 
directly to farmers.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
offered by the gentleman. There are no 
funds carried in the bill to pay the sal- 
aries of county committeemen or com- 
munity committeemen. The expenses of 
the administration of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act are paid by the farmers 
themselves, or deducted from their ben- 
efits. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman, if adopted, would be abso- 
lutely nugatory and ineffective, and does 
not have any relation to any funds car- 
ried in the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Ohio wish to be heard on the point 
of order? 

Mr. JONES. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, the benefits the farm- 
ers receive, from which the committee- 
men, county and community, are paid, 
are carried in this bill. It seems to me it 
mekes no difference as to the germane- 
ness of the amendment whether it tekes 
a long while to get the money from these 
funds or whether they get them right 
now. It seems to me that by direction 
this is a limitation upon the amount of 
expenses that can be charged for the 
county and community committeemen 
and the entire personnel for their work. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can the gentleman 
point out anything in the bill that relates 
to the matter on which he is trying to 
place a limit? 

Mr. JONES. Parity payments are 
carried in the bill. The section with re- 
gard to that covers the funds from which 
the county and community committee- 
men are paid. The sugar benefits, 
amounting to some $40,000,000, are funds 
from which they are paid. The soil- 
conservation benefits carried in the bill 
are funds from which they are paid. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
Chair permit me to be heard on the point 
of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. TABER. These committeemen 
are paid by the Government out of this 
appropriation, as I understand. There is 
an allotment made to the farmer of a 
certain amount figured in accordance 
with the Adjustment Act. Out of that 
allotment is taken the farmer’s share of 
the committeemen’s fees, and these fees 
are paid to the committeemen by the 
Government out of this appropriation, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair cor- 
rectly understand the gentleman from 
New York to say that the committeemen 
to whom this amendment relates are paid 
from funds carried in this bill? 

Mr. TABER. That is my understand- 
ing, Si Chairman, paid by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the additional point of order that the 
amendment is certainly not germane to 
the portion of the bill to which it is 
offered, which has no reference to the 
work of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio is a limitation on all the 
funds appropriated in the pending bill. 
It appears to the Chair that it is simply 
a limitation upon those appropriations 
carried in the bill, and, therefore, the 
amendment is in order. The Chair over- 
rules the point of order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOOK. Iocbject, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of my amendment is to cut down 
the amount of money taken out of the 
hides of farmers benefited by the 
A. A. A. crop-insurance program, parity- 
Payment program, and sugar-benefit pro- 
gram. The county. committee expenses, 
including the township committeemen, 
the clerical help, the office force, office 
rent, the mapping division, and travel 
expenses for township and county com- 
mittee costs 5.8 percent of the benefits 
paid to the farmers. The Washington 
Office of the A. A. A. and the field office 
of the A. A. A. cost another 2 percent, 
although this latter 2 percent for the 
Washington and field offices is not taken 
out of the farmers’ checks. The total 
administration of A. A. A. is too high, 
and the figures show that the adminis- 
trative cost is ballooned. 

I now give you the break-down of the 
cost. County committeemen expenses 
chargeable to the benefits paid to 
farmers, as follows: 


Approximate 

County committeemen $4, 800, 000 
Community of township com- 

en oo 4, 600, 000 

Compliance division 11, 900, 000 


Clerical, office force, office rent, 
inciuding perimeter mapping 
TTT 18. 000, 000 


Actual total, as given by Agricul- 
ture Department 41, 944, 000 


Under section 388 of the basic law, all or 
any part of the county, including town- 
ship and community—associations’ ex- 
penses may be charged to the farmers 
benefitted. Under the figures for 1941, 
$14,944,000 is 5.8 percent of the direct 
benefits paid to the farmers. 

Section 392 provides that the D. C. 
and field expenses, salaries, etc., shall not 
exceed 3 percent of the appropriation 
for farm benefits. In this 3-percent lim- 
itation is included General Accounting 
Office expense of audit, and Treasury De- 
partment expense for writing the checks, 
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Under section 392 for the 1941 fiscal 
year 2 percent of the entire appropria- 
tion was used. In this 2 percent ap- 
- proximately $500,000 went to the General 
Accounting Office and $400,000 to the 
Treasury Department. 

The payments direct to farmers are 
as follows: 
$470, 469, 890 
213, 300, 000 
- 45,470,000 


729, 169, 890 


By way of comparison, the Internal 

Revenue Bureau has a similar organiza- 
tion and a similar responsibility of col- 
lecting from and checking over the re- 
turns of the general public who has to 
deal with the Government. The entire 
cost of personnel for the fiscal year 1942 
for the Internal Revenue Bureau is $78,- 
264,521. The number of personnel who 
earn this salary is 30,660 persons. The 
total amount collected in the fiscal year 
1941 was $12,198,665,000. Thus the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau operates for two- 
thirds of 1 percent of the funds it deals 
with. 
To give you some idea of the extent of 
the work done by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau throughout the country with in- 
dividuals and corporations, the $12,198,- 
665,000 is represented by unemployment 
compensation, social-security taxes, in- 
come taxes, excess-profits taxes, liquor 
and tobacco taxes, and miscellaneous 
taxes. 

Obviously, the difference between the 
operation of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau and the A. A. A. program is that 
the Internal Revenue considers everybody 
honest, and allows them to make out 
their own report without snooping until 
they find that the Government has been 
defrauded. The Agriculture Department 
deals with the farmers as though they 
were all crooks. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
cut the cost of administration to 4.1 per- 
cent of the benefits paid to the farmers— 
2.1 percent for Washington and field 
Officers, and 2 percent for county and 
community committee organizations— 
which I think is ample, if the Agriculture 
Department puts the farmer on his honor 
as the Internal Revenue Bureau puts the 
people of the United States on their honor 
to report their income to the Govern- 
ment. 

True, I have cut the number of com- 
mitteemen but the big cuts will have to 
come from the technical staffs. Every- 
body knows there is money wasted in the 
operation. The administration costs too 
much. This amendment will do the job 
that should be done. I hope the commit- 
tee will adopt my amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Jones] or anybody else in my desire to 
see the county administrative expenses 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration reduced to as low a percentage of 
the benefits which they handle as may be 
possible. I certainly want the farmers of 
the country to receive, to the last penny 
they may receive after the payment of 
reasonable administrative expenses, every 
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dollar that is carried in this program. 
But if you adopt the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio you are go- 
ing to wreck the farmer. 

If you will examine the hearings of the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropri- 
ations for the last several years, you will 
find that we have not waited for the 
gentleman from Ohio to raise this ques- 
tion. We have had it up with the officials 
of the administration from time to time 
and have urged the bringing down of 
these administrative expenses in every 
possible way. They have been brought 
down. They are very much lower now 
than they were some 2 or 3 years ago. 
We conceive that the activities of our 
subcommittee may have had some influ- 
ence in that direction. But you cannot 
put all of these counties in the United 
States, 3,000 or more in number, of an 
agricultural character, in the same cate- 
gory from the standpoint of administra- 
tive expense. You cannot put all of those 
in my congressional district in the same 
category. In the counties where the 
farms are small and few in number, and 
where a great deal of measuring has to 
be done in order to determine whether 
the farmers are within their quotas or 
not, the administrative expenses are nec- 
essarily much larger in proportion to the 
amount of benefits involved than they 
are in larger counties or in sections of 
the country where there are large farms 
that may be easily measured. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I would 
like to ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee a question. I think it is quite 
desirable to reduce expenses wherever 
that can be done, but I have a county 
in my district where it is 135 miles from 
one side of the county to the other. The 
area of the county is about as large as 
the State of Connecticut. How could 
one man measure all the farms in that 
county to find out whether the farmers 
are in compliance or not? 

Mr. TARVER. The amendment would 
wreck the farmers in the gentleman’s 
county, and it would wreck the farmers 
in most of the counties of my congres- 
sional district because they could not get 
this work done. This was a new thing 
just a few years ago, and they had to 
set up the organization to carry out the 
program. It was not and is not perfect. 
They had to secure not only these com- 
mittee men and field men to measure in 
the field, but a lot of other employees 
whose services were of a seasonal char- 
acter, not necessary throughout the 
year, but only at certain times. 

Adopt this amendment and in a great 
many counties of the United States, if 
not in most of them, we will not be able 
to measure these farmers’ land and de- 
termine whether they are within the 
quotas assigned them for the various 
crops that are subject to quota, and in- 
stead of helping the farmer, this would 
do just the opposite. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 
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Mr. JONES. Would the gentleman 
think that 4 percent, the amount the 
farmers receive, is not enough? 

Mr. TARVER. I think in some coun- 
ties it is too much, and in other counties 
too little. I think it depends on the na- 
ture of the work to be done. If you go 
into counties like some of mine, where 
the farms are small, and some times very 
hilly, it takes a good deal of time to meas- 
ure the land in the field, to determine how 
much the man has in cotton. It takes 
as long a time to measure one little farm 
as it would to measure a 600-acre farm 
out in the country where the land is level, 
and where the cultivated land is all in 
one block. I am sure the gentleman’s 
purpose is good, but I am sure his purpose 
if achieved would bring about the op- 
posite of what he desires. 

Mr. JONES. I submit that the photo- 
graphing of all of the country has been 
done by the Agricultural Department, 
and all they have to do is to get a measur- 
ing stick out in their offices. 

Mr. TARVER. But the farmers do not 
plant the same crops in one field every 
year. In my country they are rotating 
their crops. They will have one field in 
cotton one year, and the cotton will be in 
another field the next year. You have 
to measure those fields every year in or- 
der to determine whether they are within 
the quota. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia that all debate upon this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Jones) there 
were—ayes 64, noes 102. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

This act may be cited as the “Department 
of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1943.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word 
in order to express admiration for the 
able way in which the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver] has handled this 
bill. 

It is a difficult bill at any time, and 
particularly this year, not only because 
of the varied and extensive provisions of 
the bill itself, but because of the condi- 
tion of the times and the circumstances 
under which it has been considered. 
Notwithstanding the obstacles encoun- 
tered, the gentleman from Georgia has 
steered the bill with unfailing tact and 
courtesy and has displayed a generalship 
which is one of the outstanding features 
of this session of Congress. 

The members of the subcommittee re- 
porting the bill—including the member- 
ship from both sides of the aisle—have 
labored indefatigably. The hearings on 
the bill, beginning in November and con- 
tinuing until late in February, exceed by 
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far, both in extent and duration, the 
time spent on any other appropriation 
bill this year. They are entitled to the 
thanks and commendation of the entire 
membership of the House. The bill is 
exceptional in another respect. It is the 
first bill ever reported by the Committee 
on Appropriations on which the bene- 
ficiaries—the farmers—speaking through 
their farm organizations, have requested 
a reduction in appropriations. They are 
to be congratulated on the passage of a 
bill under which—with the few adjust- 
ments to be made by the Senate—they 
can efficiently and adequately produce 
the food that will win the war and dic- 
tate the peace that follows the war. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 
We have been 9 days in the consideration 
of this bill. It has taken much time and 
attention, and I believe that the Commit- 
tee has given to it the very best that was 
in them in trying to solve the problems 
presented by the bill. At this time I feel 
it would be wrong if I did not call atten- 
tion to the fine work that has been done 
here by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Lampertson], the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and the gentleman 
from Vermont (Mr. PLUMLEY] through- 
out the long, hard debate which we have 
gone through. Many amendments have 
been involved, and for the men to keep 
track of those amendments as well as has 
been done and to cover the situation from 
the hearings and from other facts at their 
disposal has been a severe task. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to make an announcement for the benefit 
of certain gentlemen who have talked 
with me at various times during the day 
concerning whether or not separate votes 
were to be requested on certain amend- 
ments. 

At the time of my consultations with 
them I advised them that it was my pur- 
pose to ask for separate votes on certain 
amendments. Since that time, and in 
view of the hard work which has been 
done by the House and the lateness of 
the hour and the probability that the 
Senate will pretty thoroughly review ev- 
erything that has been done by the 
House in connection with this bill, I have 
decided that as far as I am concerned I 
do not intend to ask for any roll call on 
these amendments or any separate vote 
on the amendments. 3 

I make this announcement in order 
that other gentlemen may, if they see 
proper, request separate votes. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider that every- 
body has been granted unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend their remarks. 

I move that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and the bill as amended do 
pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr. Cooper having assumed the Chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. RAMSPECK, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that Committee, having had under 
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consideration the bill H. R. 6709, making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, and for other purposes, 
directed him to report the same back 
to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and the bill, 
as amended, do pass. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sep- 
arate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on the amendment in- 
volving loans, grants, and rehabilitation, 
which appears on page 83 of the bill—the 
so-called Dirksen amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sep- 
arate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them eh grosse. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the amendment on 
which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DmKszN: On 


page 83, line 3, strike out “$50,319,557” and 
insert “$25,319,557.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Wuire) there 
Wwere—ayes 174 and noes 102. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (after 
counting). Twenty-seven Members have 
arisen, not a sufficient number. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. TABER. I am, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Taper moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Appropriations with in- 
structions to report the same back forth- 
with with the following amendment: On 
page 72, line 2, strike out “$20,510,812” and 
insert “$10,510,812.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TABER]. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill, 

The bill was passed, 


The 
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A motion by Mr. Tarver to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be 
permitted to correct totals in the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND ON AGRI- 
CULTURE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members of 
the House may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Knutson] be allowed to ex- 
tend the remarks he made on Tuesday 
by adding a paragraph. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out cbjection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an article on Army Ordnance, by Col- 
onel Barker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein a resolution by 
the United Mothers of America. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out cbjection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of today's business and other special 
orders I may address the House for 10 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include a letter 
in the remarks I made in the Committee 
of the Whole this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include therein a petition 
from 800 farmers in my district. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include figures given me 
by the Farm Security Administration. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein certain 
excerpts. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made today in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and to include cer- 
tain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(Mr. McGrecor asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks.) 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from the Chicot 
Spectator. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks and include therein a speech made 
by my colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. DITTER], on December 
4, three days before Pearl Harbor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and to include therein, 
in the Appendix, a newspaper article 
which appeared in the Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a speech 
delivered by my colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER], 
and to extend the remarks I made on 
the Agriculture Department appropria- 
tion bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have two requests, one to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks in the 
Record and to include an editorial and 
the other to extend my own remarks in 
the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. SHAFER]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday, 
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March 16, immediately after the address 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ENGEL], I may be permitted to address 
the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Priest]? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. DITTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Record.) 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include some excerpts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BeckwortH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
a radio address delivered by myself last 
evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. PLOESER]? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS ON TUESDAY NEXT 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Tuesday next it may be in order to 
consider individual bills on the Private 
Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum]? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns today it ad- 
journ to meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


(Mr. RANDOLPH asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the RECORD.) 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
special order heretofore entered, the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. FIERCE] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

THE CENTENNIAL OF THE HONORABLE 

DUNHAM WRIGHT, OF MEDICAL 

SPRINGS, OREG. 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, today all 
Oregon is greeting the honored cente- 
narian, Dunham Wright. Grande Ronde 
Valley pioneers will be gathered at my 
home town, La Grande, tonight to 
celebrate, in his living presence, the 
hundredth birthday of a vigorous, 
notable man. Such an event is unusual, 
not only in our State but in the Nation 
and in world history. The most amaz- 
ing fact is that I, their Representative 
in Congress, can join, through an air- 
borne message, in the celebration held so 
far away and that thousands of others 
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will participate as they sit in their homes 
listening to the radio. 

This national legislative body may well 
pause to listen to the story of the career 
and era of a man who was a member 
of the Oregon State Legislature for a 
decade of legislative pioneering, from 
1872 to 1882. This amazing man ex- 
emplifies pioneer physical strength and 
the pioneer characteristics of warm hos- 
pitality, quick decisive action, and a life 
motivated by the vision of things to come 
in a happy future, as the Nation moved 
toward fulfillment of its destiny. Think 
of this strong man today, 100 years of 
age, thoroughly enjoying life and friends, 
cheerful, hopeful, helpful as he sits be- 
fore the great fireplace in his hospitable 
hall, sharing remembrances of the old 
days and recollections of men and events 
of the century through which he has 
lived. 

EVENTS OF 1842 

Let us picture for a moment the world 
into which Dunham Wright was born. 
Only 50 years had passed since Captain 
Gray had sailed into the Columbia River, 
to which he gave the name of his ship. 
Our Oregon—covering Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and part of Montana—was 
under joint occupancy by the United 
States and Great Britain, with bounaary 
lines undecided. Beginning in 1838, with 
a bill to establish the Territory of Oregon, 
the subject of the rights of the United 
States in the Oregon country had been 
constantly before Congress. It was 
hoped the Oregon boundary dispute would 
be settled during the negotiations leading 
to the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, still 
pending in 1942. The colonists were talk- 
ing about a provisional government, and 
plans were brewing which finally ma- 
terialized in a meeting of Willamette 
Valley settlers at Champoeg on May 2, 
1843, leading to a government grounded 
on the broadest principles of democracy. 

Jason Lee and Marcus Whitman, mis- 
sionaries, were still in Oregon, and Whit- 
man was soon to ride on that eastern 
trip to save his mission. Dr. John Mc- 
Loughlin, chief factor of the Hudson's 
Bay Co., had just founded Oregon City. 
Oregon Institute—Willamette Univer- 
sity—long the center of learning on the 
Pacific coast, was organized the year 
Dunham was born. Here I must inter- 
ject an explanation of my reference to 
the great man by his first name, “Dun- 
ham.” According to pioneer custom, the 
men affectionately regarded by the peo- 
ple among whom they lived were usually 
known by their first names, and young 
and old in our country today speak of 
the Honorable Dunham Wright as Dun- 
ham or Uncle Dunham. 

One of the most significant westward 
movements of the world’s history took 
place one year after Dunham was born. 
That was the great 2,000-mile Oregon 
Trail migration of '43, which tied the 
Northwest to the United States. In that 
year the first wagon train reached the 
Columbia River. The exploring expedi- 
tion of Fremont traveled through cen- 
tral Oregon. Eighteen hundred and 
forty-three was such an important and 
momentous year in the history of the 
Oregon Territory and the old Oregon 
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Trail that I have introduced into this 
House a bill authorizing the issuance of 
a special postage stamp in honor of the 
hundredth anniversary of those great 
events, and I hope my colleagues will 
have the pleasure of affixing to their 
letters such a commemorative stamp 
and that they will then recall something 
of its meaning and significance. If 
peace should settle upon our land and 
upon the world, we shall expect to see 
many of you in Oregon to help us cele- 
brate an epochal event in American 
history. 
TRAVELING IN 1842 


The first great overland exploring ex- 
pedition to Oregon, undertaken at the 
order of President Jefferson by Lewis 
and Clark, had occurred about 40 years 
before Dunham’s birth. This expedition 
was piloted part way by the Indian 
heroine, Sacajawea, whose name has 
been given to the hotel in which the 
celebration in honor of Dunham Wright 
is being held tonight. 

The men and women who think today 
of Dunham Wright and his remarkable 
life, in the most swiftly changing century 
of human history, will turn to the printed 
record to read once again the story of 
significant national events and amazing 
changes of the century which has passed 
since this grand old man was born in the 
humble little cottage in the Territory of 
Towa. He typifies the change in the 
American scene because he made his way 
across the wilderness country to the 
frontier which has now vanished. He 
has kept step with our progress in 
thought and in inventions, utilizing all 
for the utmost good of his fellow man. 
He learned to use a typewriter after he 
was 84. 

When Dunham Wright was born, the 
first railroad had just reached Washing- 
ton; the telegraph was not an accom- 
plished fact for another 2 years; and 
the telephone undreamed of. It was 
the day of the tallow candle and the 
whale-oil lamp, over a decade before 
kerosene was used. The first United 
States postage stamp had been issued 2 
years previously. There is an interesting 
story in Josiah Quincy’s Figures of the 
Past of a trip from Boston to New York, 
starting at 3 o’clock Friday morning and 
reaching New York Monday morning; so 
thankful that they lived in the days of 
quick transportation, as it formerly took 
a week. Now the time is less than 2 
hours by airplane. Quincy tells of a plan 
to put light boats and fast-moving horses 
on the canal system, and it was hoped 
that they could possibly make 8 miles an 
hcur. Steamboats were just beginning 
to cross the Atlantic. Our country was 
not threaded by roads nor by railroads. 
Travel was by coach and horseback over 
roads often unfit for wagons. There were 
trails on which lives were endangered by 
the wild animals then beating the paths 
later followed by Indians, then by white 
men, then by the railroads. These trans- 
continental roads were being laid cut by 
the wild animals—buffalo, elk, and deer— 
the locators of the transportation sys- 
tems of our America. 

THE GREAT PLAINS IN 42 


I have a very vivid memory of acres 
of whitened buffalo bones that were to 
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be viewed at the head of many canyons 
when I crossed the plains. The buffalo 
would go down to the running streams 
to drink and then slowly make their way 
up the canyons out to the tablelands. 
The repeating rifle had just been per- 
fected and - hunters with these rifles, 
sheltered in protected huts, would shoot 
the buffalo as they came up and would 
take their hides. The principal occupa- 
tion of the early settlers of that short- 
grass country was gathering these bones 
and hauling them many, many miles to 
the railroad stations where they were 
shipped east for fertilizer. This was 22 
years later than the time when our hon- 
ored pioneer crossed the same country. 

There was a story I have never forgot- 
ten about the way the buffalo treated the 
first telegraph poles that were erected 
on the plains where the railroads were 
being built. They found them good rub- 
bing posts for their tough old hides and 
they came in great numbers. Of course, 
the poles gave way and the lines fell to 
the ground. After putting up the poles 
several times, only to have them rubbed 
down by a new band of buffalo, orders 
came from New York for the men in the 
construction force to put sharpened 
spikes in those poles so that the buffalo 
would not use them, but, instead, the 
buffalo were even more highly pleased 
with the spikes, and they came all the 
way from Canada, it is said, to enjoy 
rubbing on the spiked poles. Never 
were they able to maintain the telegraph 
lines against the depredations of the 
buffalo, until they had killed off the 
herds. We cooked over fires made of 
buffalo chips even in 82. The herds 
must have been numbered in the mil- 
lions when Dunham was born, and nu- 
merous when he traveled west. 


OUR PUBLIC LIFE A CENTURY AGO 

In Dunham’s natal year, the popula- 
tion of the United States was slightly 
over seventeen millions, now six great 
cities total as many millions. Only 104,- 
565 were immigrants and other aliens. 
A new America was being created west 
of the Alleghanies and the center of 
population had shifted to Clarksburg, 
then in western Virginia. The population 
of Washington, D. C., was about 40,000. 
The national debt was then twenty-six 
and a half millions, now it is more than 
twice that many billions. 

Slavery existed and was supposed to he 
a permanent institution. Indeed, slave 
trade was carried on in this Capital City, 
and each political party had its pro- and 
anti-slavery wing. California und the 
great Southwest were Mexican territory. 
Texas was an independent republic. The 
United States Bank had failed in 1841, 
bringing about universal financial dis- 
tress. New York was celebrating the 
completion of the Croton Aqueduct. In 
November 1842, Abraham Lincoln was 
married to Mary Todd. 

When our hero was born, in 1842, it 
was only 16 years after the passing of 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. McCormick’s great invention, 
the reaper, had been perfected only 8 
years when Dunham was a bahe in Iowa. 
Andrew Jackson was living when he was 
born. There were also many soldiers 
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who had fought in the Revolutionary 
War, for it was only 61 years from the 
time of his birth that the smoke had 
cleared away from the smooth-bore can- 
non that had compelled Cornwallis’ sur- 
render at Yorktown. What a link with 
the past is this man, Dunham Wright. 


IN CONGRESS IN 1842 

The Washington Monument had just 
been completed to 221 feet, about one- 
half its present height. The dome of the 
Capitol was not built until 20 years later, 
and the wings housing this room, and the 
one in which the Senate meets, had not 
been constructed. In fact, they were not 
started until 10 years later. 

John Tyler was President of the United 
States, and having his troubles, too. 
Daniel Webster was Secretary of State; 
Justice Taney was Chief Justice. John 
White of Kentucky was Speaker of this 
House, and Henry Clay was, in a few 
days, to resign from the Senate. The 
Twenty-seventh Congress was in its 
second session, in this Capitel but not 
in this room. There were 294 Members 
in place of our present 531 of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress; 242 in the 
House and 52 in the Senate. The parties 
at that time were Whigs, Democrats, and 
Tylerites. In the Senate there were 28 
Whigs, 22 Democrats, and 2 Tylerites. 
The House was composed of 133 Whigs, 
102 Democrats, and 6 Tylerites, with 1 
vacancy, 

Japan was then practically unknown 
to the world, as its doors were not opened 
by Perry until 12 years after our friend's 
birth. Thirty years previous to that date, 
Napoleon had warned European civiliza- 
tion saying, “Beware when the Chinaman 
learns the art of war.” To people of his 
day Chinese and Japanese belonged to 
the same group. They have now learned 
the art of war and today they have 
brought us into the terrific world struggle 
which threatens our way of life. 


HIGH ADVENTURE A CENTURY AGO 


Turning from the national scene, I am 
reminded by the one hundredth birthday 
of this grand old hero of events in the life 
of our West during his childhood, the 
gold rush of '49 and the few years fol- 
lowing the initial rush. It should never 
be forgotten that the forty-niners and 
those immediately thereafter were unique 
in world’s history. The great body of 
those adventurers followed two routes. 
There was the group that went by water 
to Panama, then across the Isthmus and 
by boat north to California. Others 
traversed what seemed like the almost 
endless plains through the “short grass 
country,” climbed over the high moun- 
tains, crossed dangerous and almost im- 
passable rivers and reached the gold 
coast by the overland route. These who 
constituted this body of emigrants were 
from the farms and small villages of the 
Middle West pioneer communities. They 
were generally young men, 16 years of 
age up to 30. They were untrained in 
mining or in any of the ways of busi- 
ness—just rough, good-natured western 
American frontier boys. 


MINER'S LUCK 
This migration reached California in 
the fall of 49 and for 15 years there was 
an almost unbroken stream of recruits 
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added thereto. “Uncle Dunham” was a 
part of that migration. I, coming 20 
years later into the West, was not a real 
part of it, but I knew many of the men 
personally, first in Colorado and then 
in Oregon when they were men in middle 
life. They were rough in exterior and 
in speech, men who looked you straight 
in the eye, told you the truth and ex- 
pected in return a square deal. Failing 
to get it, they “drew from the hip.“ When 
these boys came into the West they had 
to learn the art of mining, most of them 
knew nothing about the technicalities of 
the occupation in which they were en- 
gaged. 

The remarkable fact is that the rush- 
ing, eager group of active pioneers dis- 
covered in 15 years every placer gold field 
from Mexico to the Arctic Circle, except 
Klondike. They not only discovered 
these gold deposits but they mined them, 
taking the gold out and turning it into 
the channels of trade by the ton. As an 
example I cite Canyon Creek, Grant 
County, Oregon, where they discovered a 
placer gold strip. In less than 3 years they 
took out from 2½ miles of that creek 
over $20,000,000 in gold, in washings. 
About $10,000,000, or 20 tons of gold, 
was taken out by those pioneer boys from 
every mile that they mined. It has 
always been a favorite theory of mine 
that the gold which poured into the 
channels of trade, following the discov- 
ery of that precious metal in California in 
49, was one of the chief factors in build- 
ing the prosperity of the middle nine- 
teenth century. 

MINERS OF '49 WERE REAL MEN 


These young miners learned to cook 
their meals beside the road in a rain- 
storm or in the driving snow. They 
learned to shoe a horse, or ox, beside the 
road at an improvised forge. They 
learned to build for themselves, quickly, 
a covering from the storm. They 
learned to live with the wild animals, 
and with each other. In many com- 
munities they framed their own laws and 
afterwards their rules were incorporated 
into the laws of the land. 

The boys who constituted this migra- 
tion were self-reliant. If the Indians 
bothered them, taking toll of the strug- 
gling settlers, they organized their own 
expeditions to teach the Indians good 
behavior. They knew what it was to go 
hungry. They knew what it was to sleep 
in the open and to watch the stars. They 
knew what it was to wake up in the 
morning with several inches of snow on 
their blankets. They never thought of 
appealing to Washington “or any other 
seaport,” for a housing project. They 
never dreamed of asking someone to build 
a bridge across the stream. They swam 
the stream or built a bridge with their 
own hands. A few years ago there was 
a picture on the screen known as the 
“Covered Wagon.” It was a very vivid 
portrayal of the trials of these pioneer 
men and their women, who shared in the 
hardships and joys of the trail. 

HORSEMEN AND LONG-LINE DRIVERS 

These men were some of the finest 
horsemen ever developed. They. rode 
and they drove expertly. Almost with- 
out roads, they headed those freighter 
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wagons West, with their 8 to 16 mules 
or horses; the driver often sitting on a 
wheel animal with one line reaching out 
to the leader, perhaps in a 16-mule team. 
Every animal knew the word spoken by 
the driver, and they minded like child- 
ren. The story of those long-line or 
jerk-line drivers is a thrilling one yet 
unwritten. I can remember with what 
admiration I watched those California 
drivers, who had been in the gold rush 
of 49, and had then come back in the 
Leadville rush. They would drive those 
wagons and their long stream of ani- 
mals up the almost impossible hillsides 
and swing them around sudden curves 
over the brink of terrifying precipices. 

As I write of the prowess of these 
rugged men of the forties and fifties I 
just wonder what has happened to 
the people of some sections of the far 
West today and what has made them 
so dependent and so fearful. There 
are those who have begged to have 
the Japanese remain among them under 
guard to raise their vegetables and tend 
their orchards. They begged that the 
War Department would not evacuate 
alien enemies and leave them to their 
own resources to provide vegetable foods! 
The real descendants of the pioneers, the 
real westerners about whom I have 
spoken; must be the ones who sent word 
back to Washington that they will take 
care of the coast and of the Japanese if 
they can just be furnished the arma- 
ments and munitions of war. 

MEN WERE HONEST THEN 

There was a degree of honesty and 
friendship existing between these pioneer 
boys that we in this decadent and sordid 
age can scarcely understand. I recall 
one day, in the summer of 1882, watching 
a man hang a beef up in one high tree 
at the bend of the road where one trail 
led to the west coast and the other to the 
mines around Leadville. I remember 
asking him what he was doing and he 
said; “This is the way I sell my beef. See 
that sign down there.” It read, “If you 
want to buy some beef, let one of these 
quarters down by the ropes and cut off 
what you want. You will find scales at 
the foot of the tree to weigh it. You will 
find gold scales in the box. Leave the 
money in the tin bor marked ‘money.’ 
Thank you.” In other words, a passerby 
on the long, long road to the West could 
help himself to a forequarter or hind- 
quarter, cut off what he wanted, weigh it 
and pay, leaving the money behind him. 
I said to the man, “Do they not steal your 


money?” He said, “You must be a tend- 
erfoot.” That is what he said. “Just ar- 
rived in the mountains?” I replied, 


“Only a few weeks ago.” He answered, 
“I thought so; only a tenderfoot would 
ask such a question.” 

Indeed, there was a code of personal 
honesty and belief in the honesty of fel- 
low men in those pioneer days almost un- 
known today and not practiced by the 
“highly civilized” citizens of the twentieth 
century. All over the mountains west of 
the river—and by the river,” cattlemen 
always means the Missouri—ever since 
those pioneer days, it has been the rule 
of the camp never to lock the doors of 
the sheep or cattle cahin. The passerby 
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was welcome to go into the house or cabin 
and cook a meal for himself. The one 
invariable rule was that he had to leave 
clean dishes and fuel when he went away. 
In my operations in the West, I never 
thought of a lock on a cabin or on my 
ranch houses in the early days. For some 
reason or other, everything now has to be 
under lock and key. 

Dunham Wright’s work was accom- 
plished in an atmosphere he and his kind 
have always created. No one in legisla- 
tive hall or in political convention ever, 
in his presence, laid plans for a dishonest 
act. Skullduggery was foreign to his 
make-up and his conduct. Out of the 
lives of such men has come the America 
of which we are so proud, which today 
faces its supreme test, not only on the 
field of battle, but also in the field of our 
public life which must be held and kept 
incorruptible, lest we perish. A promi- 
nent American-Japanese once said to me, 
“We never make a contract that we would 
not break, if to our advantage—contract 
made to fool the other fellow.” Directly 
opposite from the teachings of the pio- 
neer. A word spoken or a contract made 
was binding upon him and his conscience, 
whether expressed in written legal terms 
or by word of mouth. He typifies the 
American character molded and shaped 
by the exigencies of life in the mountains 
of the far West. Today, we see tested, 
on terrible battlefields, the pioneer char- 
acters of Americans, and Australians, as 
against the code of Nippon, underlined by 
deception, 

A STATESMAN OF OLD OREGON 


Let us turn now from the world in 
which he lived and the pioneer char- 
acter which he exemplified to a few of 
the incidents in the life story of the cen- 
tenarian, Dunham Wright. Because my 
own public career was what first linked 
me with Dunham Wright, 50 years ago 
this summer, when I was a candidate 
for County Clerk of Umatilla County in 
Oregon, I like to think of him, first, as 
a public man. He was then candidate 
for joint Senator from Umatilla, Mor- 
row, and Union Counties. We traveled 
together, speaking from the same plat- 
forms. He taught me some of the arts 
of public speaking, suggesting to me 
how to tell stories which would bring 
out points. I remember he said to me 
in those far-off days: “Walter, never tell 
an off-color story, and never use an oath 
in a speech.“ What good advice. “Also,” 
he said, “speak in a voice so people can 
understand you and do not forget to sit 
down before you have exhausted your 
subject.” Truly, Dunham was a natural- 
born orator. After he was past 90, I 
have heard that musical and magnificent 
voice roll forth, holding audiences spell- 
bound while he gave reminiscences of the 
past and stories of the pioneer days. 
The America of his dreams is still the 
America of our dreams, which our sons 
are today going forth to protect by fight- 
ing in the uttermost parts of the earth. 

For 10 years of the formative period of 
Oregon statehood, 1872-1882, Dunham 
Wright was a member of the Oregon 
State Legislature; 4 years in the house 
and 6 years in the senate, elected when 
he was 30 years of age. He was in the 
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legislature when the capitol building at 
Salem was located and planned, the cor- 
nerstone being laid in 1873. He tells of 
his journey to our Oregon capital in 1872, 
made thrilling by his first view of a rail- 
road train, and his terror of the locomo- 
tive engine as it bore down toward the 
little platform at The Dalles, Oreg., where 
he boarded the train, after traveling 250 
miles from his eastern Oregon home by 
horseback. 


LINCOLN IN UNCLE DUNHAM’S LIFE 


Uncle Dunham, as he is affectionately 
called throughout Oregon, had little in- 
terest in amassing material wealth. He 
loved his lands and he had an abiding 
faith in the future of Medical Springs 
health resort, to the building of which 
he gave so many years, erecting much 
of it with his own hands. When that 
resort was destroyed by fire 24 years 
ago he lost his most precious possession, 
a Bible given to him by his grandfather, 
William Hanks, and bearing on its fiy- 
leaf the name of Abraham Lincoln, who 
had used the Bible and was a nephew 
of Dunham's grandfather. 

I have spoken of Dunham’s connection 
with the family of our great President 
Lincoln. There were many ties between 
the families. Dunham’s father had been 
a soldier with Lincoln in the Black Hawk 
War. They had worked tegether sur- 
veying. Dunham voted for Lincoln for 
President, and he is probably one of the 
few men in the United States who has 
voted at every Presidential election since 
that time. He knows the Presidents and 
what they stood for. He knows United 
States history, because he has been a 
part of it, and a close student. Now, 
on his one-hundredth birthday, he en- 
joys good eyesight and every day he 
reads his papers. Every day he draws 
from his remarkable memory the stories 
of the past and the poems he recited in 
school 93 years ago. 

Dunham Wright was born in what was 
then the Territory of Iowa, near New 
London. His mother died when he was 
2 years old, and he went to live with his 
maternal grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Hanks. William was the 
brother of Nancy Hanks, the mother of 
Abraham Lincoln. The grandmother 
was a midwife, and she is the one who 
tock into her arms the babe, Abe Lin- 
coln, washed him, and put the first 
clothes on him, tiny garments made from 
his mother’s linsey-woolsey dress. Lit- 
_ tle did she realize that she held in her 
arms a future President of the United 
States, the Great Emancipator. The 
bed on which Nancy lay was roughly 
made of common boards, and the cover- 
ing was of the skins of wild animals, 
so Dunham’s grandmother told him. 
This connection of Dunham Wright with 
Lincoln is one of the most significant 
things about his life. 


WESTWARD HO— MINING AND FREIGHTING 


At the age of 18 Dunham joined a 
train of 200 wagons moving from Iowa 
across the plains. Steady travel by ox 
team, making 8 or 10 miles a day, brought 
them in the fall of 1860 to Denver, a city 
of many tents and 8 cabins. Twenty- 
two years later I, too, reached Denver, 
Colo., in a covered wagon, in 1882. Den- 
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ver had then grown into quite a Western 
city, still with many tents. Clearly do I 
recall the camping grounds near the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad shops 
where I and my company joined the 
many other campers. When Dunham 
Wright reached Denver, mining was 
booming. He first worked in a lumber 
eamp and whipsawed lumber at $2 a foot. 
Twenty-two years I also worked in a 
lumber camp, not far from Denver. We 
then had a circular saw, but no modern 
sawmill equipment. 

Dunham Wright worked for George M. 
Pullman of “palace car” fame who then 
owned the Gregory mine at Central City. 
Colo., and had erected thereon a 10- 
stamp quartz mill. The winter Dunham 
was 19 years old he spent in Estes Park 
with Uncle Joel Estes, who discovered it 
and made the first settlement there, giv- 
ing his name to that beautiful mountain 
resort. After mining in different places 
in Colorado and southern Idaho, Dun- 
ham arrived in eastern Oregon in the 
spring of 1863. Captured by the scenery, 
the climate, and the opportunities, he has 
remained a citizen of our State. Exactly 
20 years later, I, a boy from the Middle 
West, seeking my place in the world, 
yielding to the same charm and to the 
warm hospitality of eastern Oregon, be- 
came an Oregonian and have ever re- 
tained that designation, of which I am 
so proud. 

Dunham and three other boys bought 
20 pack mules, a big gray mare that car- 
ried a loud bell, and began packing 


miners’ supplies from Umatilla Landing 


on the Columbia River, to Boise Basin 
mining region, a distance of nearly 400 
miles. It required 13 days of steady 
traveling and mighty good luck to make 
the trip way up the Umatilla River, over 
the Blue Mountains, through the Grande 
Ronde Valley, and across the Snake 
River into the famous gold fields of Boise 
Basin. Peter Rudio, the grandfather of 
my children, and Henry Heppner, for 
whom an Oregon county seat is named, 
packed over the same trail, at the same 
time. They packed all sorts of foodstuffs 
and mining supplies, including powder, 
tools, ten-gallon kegs of whisky—very 
necessary in mining camps. Dunham 
likes to tell a story about a pack animal 
falling and smashing in the head of a keg 
of wine. The trail was full of frozen 
tracks which quickly filled with wine. 
The men drank the wine out of the tracks 
and, as a result, they made only 4 miles 
instead of 20 that day. 
A PIONEER FARMER 

After following packing for 2 years, 
Dunham settled in the Grande Ronde 
Valley, my home. He brought the first 
mowing machine that ever came into that 
valley, where wild hay grew luxuriantly. 
With relays of horses, the mower ran con- 
stantly all daylight and all night on 
moonlight nights. If they broke a sec- 
tion in the sickle by striking a rock or a 
picketing pin left, perhaps, by one of the 
squaws, it would cost them $5 to have a 
local blacksmith make a new section out 
of a shovel. That was in 1865-66 and, 
ever since, Dunham Wright has been a 
factor in the life of our section. 

In July 1867 our hero married Arte- 
misia Duncan in Cove, Oreg. She had 
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crossed the plains in 1864 with her 
parents and 10 brothers and sisters. The 
marriage ceremony was performed by 
Rev. J. M. DeMoss, father of the famous 
musical family of Oregon that traveled 
over the United States and Europe on 
their musical tours. Mrs. Wright was a 
country school teacher and helped her 
husband in making up for the education 
that he had missed when he was a boy. 
The year after their marriage they lo- 
cated 25 miles from any other habitation, 
in the mountains at Medica! Springs, 
where they had found a large flow of hot 
mineral water in which the Indians had 
been bathing since time immemorial. 
Dunham constructed the wagon roads 
from this mountain retreat to civiliza- 
tion. He now lives in comfort in this 
place which he homesteaded 74 years ago. 

It was my pleasure when I was first 
sent to Washington to intercede to keep 
alive the post office at Medical Springs, 
established by Dunham 54 years ago. A 
modern sawmill had located less than 2 
miles from Medical Springs, and, not 
knowing the historical associations, the 
owners had endeavored to move the post 
office. However, Dunham still gets his 
mail at Medical Springs. 


PUBLIC LIFE AND POLITICS 


Four years after he had established his 
home at Medical Springs, Dunham was 
notified by letter, brought to him by a 
passing Indian, that he had been nom- 
inated for State representative on the 
democratic ticket of Baker County, 
which then included Malheur, Unfon, and 
Wallowa Counties. He campaigned these 
counties for votes, on horseback, carrying 
his bed and grub with him, stopping 
some nights at log cabins. Homes were 
few and far between. Elected a member 
of the legislature, he was paid the sum of 
$3 per day and mileage, the same re- 
muneration I received as a member many 
years later, but the mileage gold he re- 
ceived bought many things to make life 
easier for the family in the mountains 
back home. Forty years ago this sum- 
mer I was a candidate for the Oregon 
Senate. I received the strong support of 
Dunham Wright and his friends, who 
also assisted in my reelection to the sen- 
ate. He was active when I was elected 
Governor of the State in 1922. When I 
was first talked of as Congressman from 
our district Dunham urged my nomina- 
tion. After an acquaintance of over a 
half century I hold him as one of my 
dearest and best friends. 

As I salute and honor Dunham and 
dwell upon his era and its setting I think 
of his faithful daughter and her husband, 
Grace and Pat Powers, who have been 
untiring in caring for their honored 
father and have made this day possible. 

DUNHAM WRIGHT A FRIEND TO MAN 


Most of the boys who came West in 
49 died in poverty. They made money 
by the bucket full; they gave it away; and 
among them were some of the finest char- 
acters I have ever known. True as steel 
to a friend, generous to those in distress, 
they gave from their stores for charity 
and to help the underdog. Much has 
been. written of them, in story and in 
song, but I have not read what I would 
consider an adequate description of those 
frontier characters. Dunham Wright 
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was one of them. No grander, kindlier 
soul ever lived. No better individual of 
higher motives ever breathed the air 
of eastern Oregon. Dunham Wright 
seemed to have as his object in life mak- 
ing people happy and the world better. 
He wanted to help people, and if every- 
one for whom he has done a favor should 
today bring to his centennial celebration 
at La Grande, Oreg., a wreath of flow- 
ers, there would certainly be a mound of 
them in that western city in the Blue 
Mountains where they are doing honor 
to him today on his one-hundredth birth- 


day. 


As my mind dwells on the man, Dun- 
ham Wright, and follows the hundred 
years of his life through the century of 
our national expansion in territory, in 
wealth, and in the comforts of life, there 
comes to me a poem, from an unknown 
writer in the heart of Australia in which: 


THE PIONEERS SPEAK TO US 
We shall not travel by the road we make: 
Ere day by day the sound of many feet 
Is heard upon the stones that now we break, 
We shall be come to where the cross-roads 
meet. 
For us the heat by day, the cold by night, 
The inch-slow progress, and the heavy load, 
And death at last to close the long grim fight 
With man and beast and stone; for them 
the road. 
For them the shade of trees that now we 
plant, 
The safe, smooth journey and the final 
al, 
Yea, birthright in the land of covenant— 
For us day labor, travail of the soul. 
And yet the road is ours as never theirs! 
Is not one joy on us alone bestowed? 
For us the master—joy, O pioneers— 
We shall not travel, but we make the road. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Bryson] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 


OUR RELATION TO THE PRESENT CRISIS 
AS CITIZENS 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, ladies 
and gentlemen of the House, during the 
past several months the American people 
have been literally snowed under by 
speeches on civilian defense responsi- 
bilities and related duties of the citizen 
in the present crisis. Still, I ask: “How 
well do we really know what our duties 
are as citizens in the present crisis?” Not 
so well as we think we do, I fear! Is it 
not possible that the deafening roar of 
the barrage after barrage of words which 
have been hurled in the projection of 
supercivilian defense undertakings and 
organizations on the home front—the 
very prominent noise of this heavier can- 
non fire—has muffied out of our hearing 
range the faint whistle of many small and 
simple, yet vital items in this matter of 
the citizen's relation to the present crisis? 

It is the direct responsibility of every 
American citizen, be he rich or poor, weak 
or strong, on the battle front or in the 
home to seek to find to do his duty in 
helping to win our country’s war. 

DUTY NO. 1—TO KNOW WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING 
FOR 

The first duty of every American today 
is the duty of knowing what we are fight- 
ing for. Here is our first great duty, but, 
unfortunately, thousands of Americans 
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have hardly dreamed of it, and other 
thousands have cast it aside without 
giving it a second thought. Too many 
of our people, too long persisting in the 
well-known shrug of the shoulder—“Oh, 
what difference does it make?” attitude, 
have skipped over this duty altogether, 
either failing to realize its importance or 
not caring to trouble their minds with 
any serious or thoughtful study of it. 
Make no mistake about this, the Nation 
pay and often pays dearly, for the mis- 
deeds of those who slack the duty of 
knowing for what we are fighting. For 
example, consider the horrible spectacle 
of a man in a defense industry laying 
down his tools and going on a strike dur- 
ing these dire days of national agony and 
peril. The man who commits such an 
unpardonable atrocity against the Na- 
tion’s war effort is not only depraved 
with the most violent form of selfishness, 
he is disgracefully afflicted with a kind 
of dumbness and stupidity which comes, 
in large measure, from his neglectful- 
ness in the duty of knowing what we are 
fighting to save; because, most assuredly, 
if he knew just what the winning or los- 
ing of this war is going to mean to him, 
to his family, and to his fellow workers 
in terms, possibly, of life itself, liberty 
itself, and the pursuit of happiness itself, 
he would, instead of making himself al- 
most a traitor to his country, do every- 
thing within his power to work for her 
Salvation. Any owner of furnace, farm, 
or factory who thinks first of profits at 
this crucial time is devoid of patriotism. 
WORSE THAN SLAVERY 


A nation cannot successfully fight a 
war half-heartedly. We must carry the 
fight to our enemies with conviction and 
determination. And this we can better 
do the sooner we fully understand just 
what we are fighting for and just what 
we have at stake in the outcome of this 
world-wide conflict in which we are en- 
gaged. Knowing this, we shall think of 
but one thing in facing the trials and 
tribulations of the present struggle, 
namely: that no cost, how high it be; no 
sacrifice, how large it be, is too much to 
pay for bringing about the defeat of the 
enemy. 

It is time that every American realized 
what this war is about. We are not fight- 
ing for the glory of victory; we are fight- 
ing for the simple right of existence. 
Our enemies seek not merely to defeat us, 
they seek to make us their vassals. They 
seek, verily I warn, to place a yoke of 
subjugation on us and our children and 
the posterity of our children’s children 
which will sap the vitality and spirit of a 
once free and proud people worse than 
chains of eternal slavery. I ask, How 
many people realize this? You ask, Is it 
really so bad asI paintit here? I answer, 
it is, and let no one persuade you to 
believe otherwise. 

CONQUERED UNTO DEATH 


The objective of our enemies is world 
domination. They aim to rule over us as 
masters over servants. Before the skep- 
tics call this proposition fantastic let 
them be reminded that the Romans held 
the whip over their conquered peoples 
for more than 5 centuries. If our ene- 
mies succeed in what they are attempt- 
ing they expect to hold us in check 
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with something a thousand times more 
powerful and effective than the an- 
cient Roman legions. It is the airplane 
which, excluding its value to humanity 
in other ways, has been developed into 
the most destructive weapon in all his- 
tory. It has already been proven that 
armies on the field of battle without air 
power and mechanized ground forces 
stand little or no chance of surviving 
against armies possessing air power and 
mechanized strength. Conceivably, if one 
nation possessed thousands of planes and 
tanks and then controlled the production 
facilities of another nation, allowing her 
no such arms, the unarmed nation could 
never hope to challenge the supremacy 
of the armed nation. The Axis plan of 
rule over us calls for exactly that—the 
permanent destruction of all of our 
plants which produce planes and armored 
equipment. 

In this way, once our enemies gained 
a grip on us every attempt to revolt 
against their tyranny and rule over us 
would prove futile and hopeless because 
our patriots would be smashed quickly 
with the cold steel of their armies of 
occupation. Since the Germans and 
Japanese regard themselves as racially 
superior to us, it is difficut to approxi- 
mate the ends to which the Huns and 
yellow men would go to keep us at the 
bottom of a slave society. In Poland the 
Germans are carrying forward with 
great system and efficiency the destruc- 
tion of a whole race of people by placing 
them in concentration camps and then 
feeding them the germs of deadly dis- 
eases. This is the character of the ene- 
mies we are fighting. No, my friends, 
we are not fighting for the glory of vic- 
tory; we are fighting for the right of 
existence. 

LIGHTS OF CIVILIZATION 

Lest we forget, we are fighting to pre- 
serve our way of life as well as to destroy 
the grasping hands of our enemies. We 
are, in short, fighting for the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life. That 
way of life was not born in a day nor in 
a decade. More than a century was re- 
quired to win its rights and establish its 
claims—even more than the 150 years of 
our history have been required in its 
growth and development, I should point 
out, because the struggle for man’s free- 
dom began a long, long time ago. The 
struggle for Christianity, which, like de- 
mocracy, symbolizes the foundation of 
the American way of life, began 20 cen- 
turies ago. Now we hold in firm belief 
these precious lights of civilization. But 
men of armed force, who do not believe 
in God or Christ, dictators, they are, who 
preach to their people the gospel of 
racial superiority and require them to 
worship the state as their only religion— 
these madmen, seeking, as they do, to 
impose their order of living upon the 
whole world, have shouted that they 
have no use for American way of life and 
that it is their intention to snuff out our 
lights of Christianity and democracy. 
If the American people know fully of 
these threats, which cur adversaries 
make against us, we shall hurl them back 
with ample margin for victory. Thus, 
the duty of knowing what we are fight- 
ing for comes first, and let no citizen fall 
short for failing it. 
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DUTY NO. 2—TO KEEP THE FAITH 


The next duty of every American to- 
day is: The duty of keeping the faith— 
first in this duty of keeping the faith is 
that of keeping faith in the Commander 
in Chief of our armed forces, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He is now, 
more than ever before, the captain of our 
ship, and if as a Nation we are to make 
it safely past the storms and treacherous 
reefs that lie ahead the captain must have 
the support and loyal backing of his 
mates. 

Rest assured that our enemies will do 
everything within their power to dislodge 
the confidence and trust we have reposed 
in our great President. Their chief 
hope is to sow the seeds of dissention and 
dissatisfaction amongst us which will 
bear the evil fruit of bitter complaints 
and angry criticisms of the President. 


We must not allow the Axis Powers 
to trick us into feeling that the President 
is blundering or making mistakes in our 
war strategy. This is undoubtedly one 
of our enemies’ main purposes at the mo- 
ment as evidenced by their activity in 
sinking merchant ships near our shores 
and shelling points on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coast lines. These shellings do 
little material or military damage but 
they are calculated to do political damage 
to the administration by way of striking 
a division in public opinion on the Presi- 
dent's announced policy of sending fight- 
ing men and materials to the larger 
theaters of war away from continental 
United States. This is but one of many 
devices being employed by the Axis to 
confuse and mislead the American people 
in their understanding and appraisal of 
the Government’s war policies. 

FAITH IN OUR PRESIDENT 


To date the Axis propagandists have 
found the American people hard to fool 
because, despite some heavy blows here 
and there, they have remained calm and 
firm in their faith in their chosen leader. 
In the months that are to come we must 
be prepared to bear up under the shock of 
other hard blows; but temporary losses, 
when they come, must not be made the 
occasion for losing faith in the judgment, 
wisdom, and capacity of our Commander 
in Chief. If ever we weaken and fall into 
the sin of distrust a fatal disaster will 
be on us. We must, therefore, keep the 
faith in our Commander in Chief so that 
our determination to avert such disaster 
will far out-do the efforts of our enemies 
to have it thrust upon us. 

FAITH IN OUR ARMED FORCES 


The duty of keeping the faith applies to 
our armed forces likewise. The founda- 
tion of this faith is: That the fighting 
men of America, the sons o? each genera- 
tion of Americans, in all our history, have 
never lost a war they fought for us. What 
of today? I contend that in courage, 
stamina—physical, mental, and spir- 
itual—and in fighting ability, the boys 
marching out of our homes and into the 
lines of battle today are as good as any 
that ever answered the call to colors, and 
the Nation should be as grateful for them 
as their mothers and fathers have a right 
to be proud of them. Evidence of the 
high valor and superior fighting ability 
of the American soldier and sailor already 
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stands before us: McArthur and his men 
on Bataan Peninsula, whose rugged de- 
fense and brilliant counter blows against 
overwhelming odds surpasses our imagi- 
nation; the handful of Marines on Wake 
Island who withstood a siege which ranks 
their achievements with the Alamo; the 
so-called Fighting Tigers, ace American 
pilots in China who are knocking Jap- 
anese craft out of the air at a rate of 10, 
sometimes more than 20 to 1; the greatly 
outnumbered units of our fleet which 
aided in sinking a whole Japanese armada 
in the Strait of Macassar. The valor 
and fighting ability of our men in these 
engagements is the same kind of valor 
and fighting ability which, when once 
fully armed, will be hot on the enemies’ 
tail, blasting their ships out of the skies, 
sending their floating vessels to the bot- 
tom of the seas and crushing the units of 
his land forces into thousands of disinte- 
grated bits. This is the very kind of 
retaliation we must, and we shall mete 
out to enemies who have stabbed us in 
the back and seek to fasten their filthy 
hands on our throats. 

But, in the midst of these opening 
frames of the war, when the going has 
naturally been toughest for us, the Axis 
has been deing everything within its 
power to weaken our faith in our armed 
forces. You will remember that imme- 
diately after the attack on Pearl Harbor 
the Japanese radio swung into high gear 
and loudly boasted that practically all 
of our fighter and bomber planes concen- 
trated at this mid-Pacific fortress, as 
well as the bulk of the American Navy 
situated in adjacent waters, had been 
destroyed. The Japanese claimed that 
they had crippled our sea and air power 
in the Pacific beyond all possibility of 
replacement or repair. As baseless and 
untrue as were these wild and fantastic 
claims, they were made for the purpose 
of discrediting our fighting forces which 
the Japanese hoped would have both the 
effect of causing an immediate weaken- 
ing of the faith of the American people 
in their Army and Navy and setting into 
motion a run-away flood of disaster ru- 
mors. 

LOOSE TALK DANGERCUS 

When the President delivered his Feb- 
ruary 23 address to the Nation, he grave- 
ly warned that the citizen who willfully 
or carelessly degenerates into a defeatist- 
monger, peddling loose talk and un- 
founded rumors, is playing the fate of the 
Nation right into the hands of the en- 
emy. Too many citizens are prone to 
ask out loud: “Where is the Navy? Where 
are our airplanes?” and like questions. 
Impatient, they expect to receive news 
hot off the wires at all times as to every 
move in the theater of war, this despite 
the well-known fact that most moves 
must be kept secret if a plan of strategy 
is to be executed successfully. The point 
I wish to make is this: It should not be 
necessary, and we must realistically face 
the fact that it is oftentimes absolutely 
impossible, for our high command to 
furnish the public with a play-by-play 
description of its operations in order to 
bolster the faith of the American people 
in our armed forces. The thing not to be 
forgotten is that to feel and do his best 
the man who is out in the front lines 
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charging against the bullets of the en- 
emy needs and must have your faith and 
confidence behind him; and, regardless 
of what means our enemies employ to 
shake and destroy that faith and confi- 
dence, you must resolve to keep it in- 
tact. That is standing up to the duty of 
keeping the faith in our armed forces. 


FAITH IN OUR ALLIES 


Keeping the faith with our Allies, that 
is important, too. Divide and conquer 
has been one of the mainsprings of Axis 
strategy to date. Defeat one nation at 
a time until at last the few surviving 
peoples will not stand a chance of resist- 
ance. This has been the long-range ob- 
jective of our enemies. Today the United 
States should be thankful for her Allies: 
England, which refused to give up the 
ghost after the fall of France and the 
horror of Dunkerque; England, which 
may have saved civilization when she 
guarded a narrow strip of water under 
the white cliffs of Dover, and stood up 
under Germany’s rain of death and de- 
struction from the air; and Russia, which, 
if she is able to do nothing more, has 
destroyed the myth of German invin- 
cibility by withstanding the mightiest 
onslaught ever known, and then sweeping 
the Nazi invasion hordes before her; and 
China, which under the leadership of that 
military genius, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, has with hardly more than her 
bare hands frustrated Japanese military 
penetrations for over 5 years; and the 
Dutch, the Australians, the Canadians, . 
and the other brave peoples who are fight- 
ing by our side. 

The Axis wish more than anything else 
to isolate the United States from her 
Allies, that to be accomplished by de- 
stroying our faith and trust in them. 
Fifth columnists and Nazi sympathizers 
in our country, which, in my opinion, 
should be hanged wherever they are 
found, are at work today trying to spread 
distrust and drive a wedge between our- 
selves and the nations fighting on our 
side. They would have us complain 
about the Russians being Communists; 
the Chinese, orientals; and the British, 
imperialists. They would have us be- 
lieve that we should not share our equip- 
ment and supplies with our Allies. They 
do not wish for us to be united in our 
war against them because they realize 
that united as a group of nations we shall 
crush them to the ground, and only if 
they have a chance at us singly will it be 
possible to defeat us. They would trick 
the United States into losing faith in her 
Allies; of withdrawing our support from 
our Allies; of retreating into a shell of 
isolationism and sealing our doom for the 
future. But we must not be tricked, we 
must not be fooled, we must not be drawn 
away from the duty of keeping the faith 
in our Allies. 


FAITH IN OURSELVES 


Finally, through it all—the good and 
the bad, the hard and the easy, the 
bright and the dark—we have the duty 
of keeping the faith in the American 
people and the American way of life, 
That means keeping faith in ourselves 
as the citizens of the greatest democracy 
on the face of the earth. We must strive 
to keep the faith in Christianity, democ- 
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racy, and American citizenship because, 
as one writer recently put it: 


Our enemy is counting on us to be terri- 
fied. He hopes we will point trembling fin- 
gers at the maps of his invasions and wonder 
whether we have it in us, and in our demo- 
cratic processes, to pit our unregimented 
lives against a system so highly organized, 
so completely ruthless. He thinks we have 
been so softened by our easy living and un- 
precedented personal liberties that our hearts 
will fail us when we confront an army com- 
posed of men who have been taught con- 
tempt for goodness and mercy. 


If we are strong and abide by the duty 
of keeping faith in this democracy of ours 
we shall not be frightened by the boasts 
of efficiency which issue from Fascist 
Germany, Japan, and Italy. Instead, we 
shall take increased strength from our 
faith in democracy, realizing that it was 
under our, not their, industrial genius 
that mass production was developed; that 
it was the brains of our, not their, free- 
thinking scientists which led to the in- 
vention of the airplane, the tank, the 
steamship, the gasoline engine, and prac- 
tically every weapon of modern warfare. 
In the past we have thrived on the free- 
dom afforded by our institutions of gov- 
ernment and we shall continue to thrive 
on it through this present test. The free, 
unregimented American boys of 1917 were 
quickly welded into a fighting force that 
drove the Germans from their trenches 
on the western front. And we shall 
drive them again; but this time all the 
way to Berlin and Tokyo. 

Our leader, our armed forces, our Allies, 
and our people—they cannot, they must 
not, they shall not fail! So must be the 
immovable conviction of every American 
citizen. That is the duty of keeping the 
faith. 

There are two other foremost duties of 
the citizen in the present crisis which I 
wish to suggest here. I should like to 
say much concerning each, but, wishing 
to avoid greater imposition on your time, 
I shall discuss them only briefly. 


DUTY NO. 3—TO DO OUR PART 


This next duty, to which I have just 
referred, is the duty of doing our part. 
The civilian on the home front too often 
underestimates the value and importance 
of his efforts to the successful prosecution 
of the war. It occurs all too frequently 
that the average citizen, surmising that 
he is far removed from advanced posi- 
tions in the scene of conflict where men 
do their actual fighting and dying, feels 
that he has no part in the action. But 
he does have a part in this action, and 
1. this day of tota! war the part played 
by the civilian is more important than 
ever before. Total war means war rang- 
ing over a wide area—that area today 
being the whole world—with tremendous 
quantities of arms and fighting equip- 
ment, prevailing today in a high state of 
mechanization. Additionally, this total 
war is waged against civilians and mili- 
tary personnel alike. As suggested in my 
discussion of keeping the faith, the en- 
emy is ever seeking to pull the props from 
under our armed forces and war strategy 
by destroying the public faith and confi- 
dence necessary to their successful oper- 
ation. But resistance to such enemy at- 
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tempts is not the only part to be played 
by the citizen in total war. He must 
play a more energetic part by making 
certain positive contributions to the war 
effort as well. 

To keep a man armed and equipped on 
the field of battle today calls for the la- 
bor on the home front of two or three 
times the number of workers formerly 
required. In total warfare more of every- 
thing is needed quicker. The tendency 
of the average citizen is, nevertheless, to 
feel at a loss to add anything material 
to the war effort. Unless he is employed 
in a defense industry he will incline to 
overlook his part by saying, “Oh, well, I 
can’t help; I don’t work in a plant pro- 
ducing planes or tanks.” 

He inclines to feel that his services in 
civilian defense will come to naught un- 
less he happens to live in a large city, like 
New York, Washington, or San Fran- 
cisco, which is likely to be made the target 
of an enemy air raid at any moment. He 
thinks of the heroic and all-important 
role the civilian played in London, Coven- 
try, and other British centers of popula- 
tion during the murderous assaults of the 
German Luftwaffe in the fall of 1939 and 
winter of 1940, but he is unable to visual- 
ize a repetition of anything like that over 
here. My answer to that common incli- 
nation is this: In the duty of doing our 
part none of us has the right to regard 
anything as impossible, however improb- 
able it may appear today. While at all 
times hoping for the best, we must still 
always be preparing for the worst. So I 
urge, encourage, and implore each of you 
to lend your full help and support to the 
Government’s civilian defense efforts. 
Every able-bodied American should en- 
deavor to make some contribution to this 
work. . 

UNSUNG HEROES OF WAR 


The undramatic sometimes counts the 
most. Wars have ever been won by the 
unsung heroes; and much of the outcome 
of this war hangs on the part to be played 
by millions of unsung heroes on the home 
front. Iam speaking now of the millions 
of Americans who do their part in ways 
other than those already suggested. The 
family, for instance, that makes up its 
mind to and succeeds in “getting by” on 
less plays its part in the role of conserva- 
tion. I cannot overemphasize the impor- 
tance of conservation in everything we 
consume, from the sugar on your table to 
the tires on your car. Total war de- 
mands unbelievable quantities of every- 
thing. New scarcities in materials of all 
sorts are showing up every day; short- 
ages are certain to spread in all directions 
as the war progresses. Price Adminis- 
trator Leon Henderson stated to a con- 
gressional committee earlier in this 
month that “not a single pound of crude 
rubber will be available for the some 
30,000,000 passenger cars in the United 
States.” It was also stated by the Price 
Administrator that the day may be near 
at hand when the Government will be 
compelled to requisition tires now on cars 
of ordinary citizens. 

Thus it is not beyond the realm of pos- 
sibility to speculate that the rubber on 
our cars today, if properly conserved, 
may tomorrow send the last-needed bat- 
talion of tanks or squadron of planes 
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speeding over the enemies’ lines to final 
victory. The individual who is given to 
wastefulness today not only fails to do 
his part for our country; he aids the 
enemy who profits by our losses. 

Make every moment count in your 
work, no matter what your craft, trade, 
or profession. It bears a relation to 
total production, although its relation 
may not appear on the surface. Time 
is short”—production experts are pound- 
ing that phrase home over and over 
again. The duty of doing your part also 
means speed in your every endeavor, Do 
the best you can, as quickly as you can. 

It has been estimated that in Julius 
Caesar’s time the cost of killing an 
enemy soldier was only 75 cents, but 
that in this war we must pay at least 
$50,000 for each dead Jap and German. 
To meet the staggering costs of this war, 
every citizen must do his part by paying 
taxes, buying Defense bonds, and other- 
wise lending all possible financial as- 
sistance. 

Yes, the citizen does have a part, a 
very real and mighty important daily role 
to play in the winning of this war. I 
have mentioned only a few of the many 
opportunities for contributing to the war 
effort available to the citizen who seeks 
to do the duty of doing his part. 

DUTY NO. 4—TO KEEP UP THE GOCD SPIRIT 

In concluding my remarks on the sub- 
ject of our relation to the present crisis 
as citizens, I wish to mention briefly one 
further duty which is vitally essential to 
America’s ultimate victory. It is the 
duty of keeping up the good spirit—good 
spirit, strong purpose, high optimism— 
call it morale; call it esprit de corps; call 
it what we may; but I pray that never 
we shall forget it or lose it, because it 
is the vital substance which carries na- 
tions on to victory; or, lacking, robs 
them of the hope of success. Armies on 
the field of battle must possess it; the 
supporting population on the home front 
must come forward with it. 

When fed with enthusiasm, confidence, 
and firmness of purpose, the spirit of vic- 
tory thrives; when poisoned with indif- 
ference, complacency, and fear it de- 
teriorates; and when the spirit of a nation 
deteriorates its physical strength soon 
disintegrates. The American people, I 
hope, and believe, are now freeing them- 
selves of the dragnet of complacency 
and our spirits are gaining altitude. The 
good spirit which we are gaining will be 
maintained to the day of final victory if 
we will but fire our determination with 
the right kind of confidence. Making no 
mistake about the power and vicious 
methods o^ our enemies, we must realize 
all the way through that by making our- 
selves strong—not by hoping for or re- 
lying upon the weakness of our enemies— 
we shall sweep them before us. Beware 
of confidence founded on false optimism, 
but take hold of confidence founded on 
realism and the determination to win. 

CHRISTIAN COURAGE 

The days may seem dark, the prospects 
gloomy at times, but if we of this Chris- 
tian world are worthy of the faith we 
profess, we shall derive comfort and cour- 
age from the Scriptures, for— 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for 
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Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff 
they comfort me, 


Across the Pacific and across the At- 
lantic our boys are sailing, probably thou- 
sands of them at this very hour, to their 
battle stations in this far-flung struggle 
which is on us. We can count on them. 
They will fight bravely, heroically, as our 
defenders. They must count on us to 
prove their dauntless supporters by do- 
ing the duty of keeping up the good spirit 
until the last blow has been struck and 
the last shot fired. 

WE OR THEY! 


To summarize and conclude: The 
crucial test is on; the fateful decision is 
in the making. What we do, or fail to do, 
now will determine the shape of things 
to come. For your thoughtful considera- 
tion, I ask: We, in our expression of 
reverence toward God, or they, in their 
worship of dictators and idolatry of the 
state; we, with our democracy as a form 
of liberty, or they, with their fascism as 
a form of tyranny; we, with our free 
peoples, or they, with their regimented 
digits of humanity; we, who hold for the 
world the hope of civilization, or they, 
who carry for it the terror and threat of 
barbarism; we, who deny racial suprem- 
acy, or they, who embrace it; we, who 
when we have won the battle will have 
saved for ourselves and humanity the 
priceless possessions of our heritage, or 
they, who if allowed to win are to sit as 
master over the conquered subjects of 
a slave society? There is but one an- 
swer. It must be we—not they. America 
has set her sights for victory, and to the 
winning of that victory for every Ameri- 
can citizen this creed I now propose: 

PLEDGE OF DUTY 


I believe in God Almighty as the Su- 
preme Being over all men, of the uni- 
verse; I believe in the democratic form 
of government and the American way of 
life, which were wrought for us by sacri- 
fice, in blood, toil, and perseverence of 
the brave men and women who have 
preceded us in the annals of our Na- 
tion’s history; and, resolved in the duty of 
knowing what we are fighting for, the 
duty of keeping the faith, the duty of 
doing my part and the duty of keeping 
up the good spirit, I pledge—even to the 
giving up of all I have or hold in life and 
property—myself for the preservation 
and continuation of the American way of 
life with liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness as secured for us by the great 
vision and long-suffering of our fore- 
bears. So help us, God, to win victory. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. PLOESER] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 


APPOINTMENT OF COLLECTOR OF INTER- 
NAL REVENUE, Sr. LOUIS DISTRICT, 
MO. 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein certain 
editorials from St. Louis newspapers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
present plans to appoint Robert Hanne- 
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gan, the discredited retiring chairman 

of the St. Louis Democratic Committee, to 

the post of collector of internal revenue 

for the St. Louis district go forward to a 

successful conclusion, it will be the raw- 

est slap in the face the Federal admin- 
istration could ever give the people in 
the great city of St. Louis. 

Any man who has operated a political 
organization of the nature of the scan- 
dalous Dickmann-Hannegan machine in 
St. Louis would have little respect for 
Federal civil service. 

How can we expect wholehearted coop- 
eration from the people in the war effort 
when the administration, by political ap- 
pointments, undermines the public 
morale by disregarding the people’s man- 
date? 

It is my desire to show the House here 
some of the things which are about to be 
perpetrated on the people of St. Louis 
through the attempt to appoint Mr. Han- 
negan collector of internal revenue. 

Mr. Hannegan has for the last number 
of years been the chairman of the demo- 
cratic city committee in the city of St. 
Louis, and he has been the head, at least 
the organization head, of what was 
known as the Dickmann-Hannegan ma- 
chine, the same crowd of political cohorts 
who tried to steal the governorship of 
the State of Missouri a year ago after 
Republican Ferrest Donnell was elected 
by some 3,700 votes to the governorship. 
Governor Donnell is a man of whom Mis- 
souri may be proud. 

The great newspapers of the city of 
St. Louis feel so deeply and indignantly 
on this question that the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch has published a special edition 
in which it has devoted 3 or 4 pages 
to the subject, relating all the scandals 
of this political machine, The following 
is a part of what appeared in the Post- 
Dispatch on that occasion: 

Ex-Boss HANNEGAN To BE REWARDED WITH 
$7,000 JoB—APPOINTMENT AS COLLECTOR OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE LIKELY To Go To SENATE 
FoR CONFIRMATION THIS WEEK—SPONSORED 
BY BENNETT CLARK, WHO ALSO WAS IN ON 
THE “DEAL”—ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE Po- 
LITICAL HAND-OUT AS RESULT OF PRESSURE TO 
SERVE Party AND KEEP MACHINE INTACT— 
AGAIN THE Story oF THE GOVERNORSHIP 
STEAL AND THE IMPORTANT PART HANNEGAN 
PLAYED IN It—How THE PEOPLE KICKED 
DickKMANN Ovut—How THE PRESIDENT Is 
ABOUT To Por HANNEGAN IN 

(By Curtis A. Betts, State political corre- 

spondent of the Post-Dispatch) 

One of the curious inconsistencies of life in 
democratic America is the blind and unrea- 
soning loyalty to party, which so frequently 
takes precedence over loyalty to the public 
interest and, in many instances, loyalty to 
public decency. 

Hoary tradition dictates that the rich po- 
litical plums shall go to those who have 
served the party, regardless of any question 
of service to the public. The politician whom 
a Senator endorses, a President must appoint 
and the Senate confirm. Simply because of 
that custom, Robert E. Hannegan, retiring 
chairman of the St. Louis Democratic City 
Committee and partner in the scuttled Dick- 
mann-Hannegan machine, is slated for re- 
ward and seems about to be rewarded this 
week with the $7,000 job of United States 
collector of internal revenue in St. Louis. 

Former Mayor Bernard F. Dickmann, sen- 
ior partner in the ill-starred venture into 
the realm of “big time” politics, is in political 
oblivion, defeated for a third term a year 
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ago by a majority of 35,684, a crushing re- 
pudiation by an electorate which 4 years 
before had chosen him for the city’s highest 
office by a majority of 48,170. 

The organization headed by Dickmann and 
his sidekick, Hannegan, was wrecked by po- 
litical greed and unconscionable grasping for 
power. It is floundering and helpless. It is 
unable even to agree upon a new chairman 
who has the confidence of the party members 
and is capable of rescuing it from the chaos 
into which it has been tumbled. 


HANNEGAN TOOK THE FIRST OVERT STEP 


But Hannegan is to be rewarded for past 
services. He was an active participant—in- 
deed, he took the first overt step—in the dis- 
graceful attempt to “steal” the governorship 
for Lawrence McDaniel, a machine cohort. He 
was loyal to United States Senator BENNETT 
CHamp CLARK and to United States Senator 
Harry S. TRUMAN. His organization had been 
faithful, as politicians view faith, and had 
delivered votes for them when they needed 
votes. So, regardless of public protest and 
public revulsion, the two Senators from Mis- 
souri are determined to pay their debt to him. 

The politcial history of St. Louis was a 
sorry one during the 8 years of the Dickmann- 
Hannegan machine rule. Immediately after 
Dickmann’s first election in 1933, there de- 
veloped a step-by-step progress toward the 
building, of a machine to rival that of boss 
Tom Pendergast of Kansas City, whose de- 
bauchery of the ballot and of public officials 
led to his downfall and his incarceration in 
the penitentiary. 

Even before the colossal blunder of the 
attempted governorship steal, the public had 
begun to grow restless under the threat of 
a machine designed to be more powerful even 
than Pendergast’s. It had seen the machine 
under Hannegan’s chairmanship invade the 
sanctity of the judiciary, it had seen the 
machine knife good candidates and place its 
tools on the circuit bench. It had known of 
the heavy padding of election registration 
lists. 

But it was not until the machine’s effort in 
1940 to place in the Governor's office Law- 
rence McDaniel, the Dickmann-Hannegan 
candidate, through a sorded use of political 
might—the Democratic control of the legis- 
lature—that it so far overstepped the bounds 
of even political decency as to bring down 
upon it the overwhelming wrath of the 
voters. The voters defeated Dickmann for 
reelection by a majority almost as large as 
that by which they had elected him 4 years 
before, and by defeating him made certain 
that Hannegan could no longer head the party 
organization in St. Louis. They declared as 
vociferously as they could that they wanted 
no more of Dickmann, and no more of Han- 
negan, in position of public authority. 

MACHINE LEADERS LOOKING AFTER SELVES 


Until its foray into State politics the ma- 
chine seemingly had a stranglehold on St. 
Louis. But it was not satisfied with that. 
Power breeds a desire for more power, and 
with the collapse of Pendergast the St. Louis 
politicians thought they saw the opening for 
control of Jefferson City and of the State, as 
well as St. Louis. To get that control the 
machine must have its man in the Gover- 
nor’s chair. Studying the list of availables, 
it decided upon McDaniel, who was Dick- 
mann’s appointee as city excise commissioner. 
and who seemed to fill the bosses’ require- 
ments in every respect. 

Dickmann and Senator Clark did not agree 
on a candidate in the early negotiations, 
Clark preferring Dan M. Nee, United States 
collector of internal revenue in Kansas City. 
But when trial balloons failed to show that 
Nee had the desired following, Clark withheld 
the go-ahead sign for Nee and joined with 
Dickmann in the support of McDaniel. 

McDaniel’s candidacy proved a dud. Al- 
though President Roosevelt carried the State 
by 87,467, so great was the machine handicap 
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for McDaniel that he lost to his Republican 
opponent, Forrest C. Donnell, by the slim 
margin of 3,613 on the official return. It was 
the first time a Republican Governor had 
been elected in Missouri in 12 years. 

This was a devastating blow to the machine 
leaders. All their plans were wrecked. Loss 
of the governorship meant they were deprived 
of the huge patronage of the Governor's 
office, patronage being a vital necessity for 
the maintenance of a political machine, and 
that they were deprived of the many financial 
favors which flow from a Governor to those 
who serve the party organization. 

In a desperate situation, they decided 
upon a desperate course. In the forlorn 
hope of saving themselves, they wrecked 
their party organization in city and State, 
and threw out of jobs in St. Louis many 
thousand loyal followers. The leaders them- 
selves went scurrying to Washington to see 
what the national administration could do 
for them. Dickmann landed quickly with 
the job ot inspector general in the Office of 
Civilian Defense, but that job recently was 
abolished, and he is again on the waiting 
list. Recently McDaniel landed himself a 
$3,000 job as parole officer of the St. Louis 
circuit court. is to be taken care 
of with the fat office of internal revenue 
collector. The chiefs in the machine had 
ways of looking out for themselves, but the 
men and women in the ranks are not that 
fortunate. 

In whose mind first lodged the germ which 
gave birth to the partisan scheme to “steal” 
the governorship, to prevent Governor Don- 
nell from taking office and to install McDan- 
jel in his stead, has been held a closely 
guarded mystery, but it is known that the 
first overt step was taken November 13, only 
10 days after the State election. 

That first overt step was taken by none 
other than Hannegan. He called a confer- 
ence of party leaders in a room in the De 
Soto Hotel for the purpose, as Dickmann 
later explained it, of “discussing what, if 
anything, should be done about the gover- 
norship.” In that smoke-filled hideout 
gathered Dickmann and Hannegan, Senator 
Bennett Clark, Attorney General Roy 
McKittrick, Secretary of State Dwight H. 
Brown, Chairman Charles M. Hay of the St. 
Louis Board of Election Commissioners, Pro- 
bate Judge Glendy B. Arnold, Chairman C. 
Marion Hulen of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee, State Senator Michael Kinney of St. 
Louis, and others. 

They discussed the catastrophe which had 
overtaken the machine and they reached a 
decision, not unanimously, but by sufficient 
strength for State Chairman Hulen to pro- 
ceed with the approval of the machine. 
Those in attendance never have admitted 
that this decision was anything more than 
an authorization for Hulen to make an in- 
vestigation to determine whether there was 
evidence of fraud and election irregularities 
which would justify the institution of a con- 
test. But the fact is that from that moment 
the plot to seize control of the Governor's 
effice was in full swing. 


COULD NOT SAY THEY HAD NOT BEEN WARNED 


When the plot failed, with its consequent 
repudiation of Dickmann and Hannegan, they 
could not say that they had not been warned. 
Sitting in the haze of the curling blue smoke, 
listening and taking little part in the discus- 
sion of plans, was Attorney General Mc- 
Kittrick, who is noted for a political sagacity 
acquired through years of rough and tumble 
campaigning in his native Chariton County. 
The course of many a political conference has 
been changed by one homely comment by 
McKittrick. 

As the discussion went more and more into 
detail, McKittrick changed his seat a time or 
two until he was off in a corner almost by 
himself. About all that was to be said about 
the plans had been concluded. Hannegan 
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was summing up, when McKittrick inter- 
rupted and said: 

“One thing you fellows in St. Louis should 
consider carefully; If you go into this, you 
will be the ones under the gun. You city 
fellows have a city election in the spring, 
while we country boys will have 2 years to 
get over it before we have an election.” 

The stage was set, however, and McKit- 
trick’s warning went unheeded. The politi- 
cal mind could easily hold the idea that 
nothing could go wrong with the plans, so 
long as the Democrats controlled both 
branches of the legislature. They would 
simply have the legislature vote McDaniel in 
and Donnell out, and that would be all there 
would be to it. 

And, with the carrying out of the scheme, 
what had the machine in St. Louis to fear 
in the spring election? Would it not control 
both the board of election commissioners 
and the board of police commissioners? What 
more would be needed to reelect Mayor Dick- 
mann? 

State Chairman Hulen, the front man for 
the State machine, immediately put into 
motion the forces necessary, as it was 
thought, to lay the groundwork for carrying 
out the plan, and to get the sorely needed 
support of the entire Democratic organization 
in the State. Ten lawyers were employed to 
gather evidence of “Republican frauds.” 
Democratic job holders in St. Louis, Jefferson 
City, and throughout the State began to 
pour in reports. In 6 short weeks Hulen was 
primed. 

At a meeting of the Democratic State com- 
mittee in Jefferson City December 30, Hulen 
solemnly announced he had sufficient evi- 
dence to show that McDaniel had been elect- 
ed and that Republican frauds had resulted 
in McDaniel being counted out. But he did 
not produce an iota of his evidence for the 
committee. He had a bulky brief case, which 
he said “contained the evidence,” and he even 
loosened one strap of the brief case, but he 
didn't get it opened. The State committee 
took his word for it and adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for “a general and sweeping in- 
vestigation of. the election.” 

It also asked that the local Democratic 
committees throughout the State adopt res- 
olutions to be addressed to the legislature, 
urging the investigation. 

HANNEGAN READY AND EAGER FOR HIS ROLE 

Hannegan not only was ready but also 
eager for his role in St. Louis. As chairman 
of the Democratic city committee, he called 
the city committee into session just 4 days 
later, January 3, 1941, at the Jefferson Hotel. 
Again no evidence of fraud was presented, 
but Hannegan explained that the State com- 
mittee desired the adoption of a resolution 
which had been prepared in advance. Forty- 
nine of the 56 members of the city com- 
mittee were present and unanimously fol- 
lowed Hannegan’s advice and adopted the 
resolution. 

The scheme for an “investigation,” as dis- 
tinguished from a “contest,” was a slick 
political trick. It called for a legislative 
committee to be controlled by Democrats, 
which would have the power to hear such 
evidence as it wanted to hear and exclude 
such evidence as it didn’t want to hear, and 
to examine only such ballots as it wanted to 
examine, and to make its report to a Demo- 
cratic legislature. Its report would be ap- 
proved or rejected, the machine leaders 
seemingly having no fear of a rejection. 

Of supreme importance in the plot was the 
fact that it would prevent the inauguration 
of Governor Donnell on January 13, the date 
fixed in the State constitution. 

JUST ONE SLIP IN SCHEMING 

There was just one slip in the scheming. 
The machine did not take into consideration 
the Missouri Supreme Court, or if it did, was 
so naive as to think it could count on a 
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solidly Democratic supreme court to throw 
in with it. It was the supreme court, acting 
with high judicial integrity, which caused 
the collapse of the whole plan. 

If there was any honest doubt in the minds 
of any of the Democratic leaders that Gov- 
ernor Donnell had been elected, the proper 
legal course to have followed was for McDaniel 
to file a contest petition with the legislature, 
provision for which is made in the consti- 
tution. The supreme court so held when 
Donnell instituted proceedings to stop the 
illegal investigation. That, however, was 
what the machine did not want. For that 
would have provided for opening all of the 
ballot boxes, and Donnell would have been 
seated as Governor pending the outcome. 

The legislature boldly attempted to play 
the part cut out for it by the machine. At a 
stormy all-night session January 11, and over 
the protest of a few Democratic members, it 
adopted the investigation resolution. There 
came an almost instantanecus blast of dis- 
approval from throughout the State. 

Leading Democrats—Gov. Lloyd C. Stark, 
Congressman John J. Cochran, State Senator 
Allen McReynolds, of Carthage; State Senator 
Michael Kinney, of St. Louis, and others— 
denounced the scheme as illegal and insisted 
that the only legal course would be to follow 
the constitution with a straight-out contest, 
seat the Governor, and proceed in an orderly 
manner. 

FOUR WERE STRANGELY SILENT 

Strangely silent were Senator Clark, Senator 
Truman, Mayor Dickmann, and the city 
chairman, Hannegan. None had even a sug- 
gestion of criticism of the scheme. They 
were mute, awaiting results. 

Four days after the resolution was adopted 
by the legislature, and the aroused fury of 
Democrats as well as Republicans over the 
attempted steal had become evident, Hanne- 
gan issued a statement advocating the count- 
ing of all ballots but persisting in demand- 
ing a partisan inquiry and decision. 

Governor Stark said, “All the able consti- 
tutional lawyers I have talked with agree that 
the duly elected Governor (Donnell, the Re- 
publican) should be seated as required by the 
constitution, and the contest, if any, then be 
carried out according to the constitution.” 

Congressman COCHRAN said, “Unless the 
will of the people is carried out there will be 
a breaw-down in our form of government.” 

State Senator McReynolds said, “It is the 
duty of the majority (the Democrats in the 
legislature) to observe the exact language of 
the constitution.” 

State Senator Kinney said, “We should fol- 
low the Governor’s advice and proceed in an 
orderly, constitutional way.” 

Clark, Truman, and Dickmann said nothing, 
Hannegan continued to stand for a narrow, 
partisan decision. . 

Governor Stark on January 15 threw the 
machine leaders into a state of consternation 
by the unprecedented action of vetoing the 
“investigation” resolution passed by the leg- 
islature. No governor ever before had exer- 
eised the power of veto over a legislative 
resolution. The machine leaders and the 
legislative leaders who had been charged with 
the spadework of carrying out the machine 
orders were thunderstruck. 


SCHEMERS EDGING AWAY 

Governor Stark’s veto message terrorized 
the machine leaders, and they began to edge 
away from an appearance of participation in 
the scheme They began to itch and squirm, 
and, looking forward to the city election in 
St. Louis, in which Dickmann was a candi- 
date for mayor for the third time, they began 
to seek a way to calm the tumult. 

It became common talk in St. Louis and 
through the State that the governorship con- 
test would mean Mayor Dickmann's defeat. 
The machine leaders recalled—but, alas, too 
late—the words of homely wisdom uttered by 
Attorney General McKittrick 2 months earlier 
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in the smoke haze of the DeSoto Hotel hide- 
out—“You city fellows have a city election 
in the spring, while we country boys will have 
2 years to get over it before we have an 
election.” 

Governor Stark said in his veto message: 

“Leaving out of account any discussion of 
the constitutional problem, which is now out 
of my hands (it had been taken to the su- 
preme court by Donnell), I am of the opinion 
that the principles of good government and 
fair play dictate that the candidate (Donnell, 
the Republican) receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes in the returns published by the 
secretary of state, should be seated, and the 
contest proceed in a legal and proper manner.” 


CLARK BREAKS SILENCE , 

Senator CLARK, in Washington, finally broke 
his silence after the State was aroused to fever 
heat. The mayorality election was then only 
10 weeks off. He spoke, but vaguely, and in 
generalities: “I certainly think that under no 
circumstances should the contest on the gov- 
ernorship be made in a partisan manner. 
Just because the Democrats have a majority 
in the legislature is no reason for throwing 
Donnell out. On the other hand, if McDaniel 
was elected, he should be seated. As to the 
legal aspects of the case, I must decline to 
give an offhand opinion.” 

However, State Senator McReynolds, a law- 
yer of recognized ability, had not hesitated 
to express the legal opinion that the course 
being pursued was illegal. Governor Stark, 
acting on legal advice, had not hesitated to 
declare it illegal. The Supreme Court, de- 
ciding the case, specifically held that it was 
illegal. 

The wishy-washy statements by the ma- 
chine leaders and Senator CLARK served 
to increase the public clamor for fairness, 
but the party leaders held their ground, 
continuing their plans, if not with the same 
degree of openness, to carry out the original 
scheme, but stopped for the time being by 
the supreme court, to which Donnell had 
appealed. The supreme court, in accepting 
jurisdiction of the case, had directed that 
all proceedings be held up until its final 
decision. 

By the latter part of January, while the 
supreme court was considering the issue, 
the first noticeable evidence that the ma- 
chine leaders were thoroughly scared of the 
effect of the contest on Dickmann's chance 
for reelection appeared in Jefferson City. St. 
Louis members of the legislature, who, with 
the exception of Senator Kinney from the 
beginning and Senator Clinton T. Watson 
later, began to soften in their support and 
showed signs of abandoning the stand they 
had taken. One of them said: To hell with 
the governorship if this thing’s going to beat 
Barney.” 

ANOTHER HOTEL MEETING 

The real break came late in January when 
State Senator L. N. Searcy of Eminence, 
chairman of the investigating“ committee, 
was summoned to another hotel conference 
in St. Louis. It was held at the Coronado 
Hotel. In addition to Searcy, one or two 
other members of the legislative committee 
were there to meet Hannegan and some of 
his St. Louis machine cohorts. Hannegan 
by that time had become convinced that 
the fight was endangering Dickmann and 
he knew that Dickmann's defeat would mean 
the immediate collapse of the machine on 
which they had so laboriously toiled for 8 
years. 

At the Coronado Hotel conference, Hanne- 
gan sought to abandon the governorship 
steal, advising Searcy that nothing more 
should be done to carry out the detailed 
plans of the original cabal; that the “inves- 
tigation” should be halted; that Governor 
Donnell should be seated. 

But those who had been charged with the 
legislative responsibility at Jefferson City 
were in no mood to quit. Whatever their 
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doubts in the beginning, they had gone so 
far that they were not willing to back-track. 
Senator Searcy returned to the capital de- 
termined to recklessly brazen it through, 

However, he was not given the opportu- 
nity. The supreme court declined the mat- 
ter for him. On February 19 the court or- 
dered that Governor Donnell be seated, hold- 
ing that a “contest” under the constitution 
was the proper mode of procedure. 

The supreme court left the schemers only 
the toehold for starting all over again with 
a legal contest, Governor Donnell was in- 
augurated February 26, and shortly after- 
ward a contest petition was filed by Mc- 
Daniel with only the half-hearted support of 
the machine and the legislative leaders most 
active in the original proceeding. The 
schemers really had no hope of sustaining a 
contest, but a recount of the ballots was 
begun. As the returns came in, it was evi- 
dent that if there had been frauds and ir- 
regularities, they had been in McDaniel’s fa- 
vor rather than Donnell’s. The indications 
soon were that a completed recount would 
show that Donnell had been elected by a 
majority in excess of 10,000, instead of the 
3,613 shown by the original retuns. 

Even in the face of this situation, it was 
not until May 21 that McDaniel abandoned 
hope that through some quirk of fate the 
cards would fall his way, although long be- 
fore that the originators of the plot had lost 
interest in it. For Dickmann had been de- 
feated for reelection in the April election. 
The Republicans had control of the city hall. 
Nearly all the St. Louis machine Demo- 
crats were out of jobs, and there was no rift 
in the clouds for the Democrats in the con- 
test. So on May 21, McDaniel asked the leg- 
islature to dismiss his contest which, he said, 
he had instituted “with the highest motives,” 
and “with the firm conviction that I had in 
truth and in fact been elected Governor.” 

So ended the most gigantic attempted po- 
litical steal in the history of the State. Dick- 
mann and Hannegan became job hunters in- 
stead of job dispensers. What its effect will 
be on Senator Crank when he seeks reelec- 
tion 2 years hence is for disclosure in the 
still somewhat remote future. As for the 
immediate future, it seems reasonably cer- 
tain that while the people kicked Dickmann 
out, the President and the Democratic ma- 
jority in the United States Senate are about 
to put Hannegan in. 


The St. Louis Star-Times has also pub- 
lished an editorial on this subject. While 
the Star-Times is a competing paper and 
does not fully agree with the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, it still agrees that this is 
no time, nor is any other period of good 
government a time, for picking up 
broken-down political hacks who have 
been discredited by the people and put- 
ting them on the Federal pay roll. 

The editorial appearing in the Star- 
Times is as follows: 


THE HANNEGAN ISSUE IN PERSPECTIVE 

Robert E. Hannegan, former chairman of 
the Democratic city committee, should not 
receive the appointment of collector of in- 
ternal revenue. His political record, and par- 
ticularly the fact that his appointment would 
merely follow the patronage tradition, dis- 
qualify him for this position. 

But the question of the Hannegan appoint- 
ment has been made the subject for an at- 
tack so unbridled and so extreme that the 
attack itself has become a fit matter for 
public comment. It is of the most vital im- 
portance, when newspapers employ the pow- 
erful medium of type to denounce and con- 
demn men and to sway the popular mind, 
that fair play and a proper sense of propor- 
tion be preserved. 

In this case there has been a departure 
from these standards, and the public is being 
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imposed upon. There is something distorted, 
something awry, in the spectacle of a news- 
paper piously invoking last year’s guberna- 
torial “conspiracy” as the basis for an attack 
upon Mr. Hannegan while that same news- 
paper remains silent upon this year's merit- 
system grab in St. Louis. 

The Democrats failed in their plot to seize 
the governorship. All the papers of Missouri 
combined against that steal,“ but the Becker 
administration is succeeding in robbing the 
people of the merit-system law, in setting 
aside its operations and in continuing the 
abuses of patronage, spoils, and the lug, which 
the voters thought they were outlawing last 
September. 

What is happening at St. Louis’ City Hall 
today in the setting aside of the merit sys- 
tem constitutes a deadly blow to democratic 
precesses in St. Louis, The public is being 
gulled when one of its newspapers blinds it 
with exclamatory headlines about a guber- 
natorial steal, thereby distracting it from the 
present-day merit-system grab, which is 
threatening its well-being more even than 
would the appointment of Mr. Hannegan as 
collector of revenues. 

There are few cities in the country where 
politicians could have committed the out- 
rage that has been committed in the merit- 
system hoax and not receive the united de- 
nunciation of the entire press, 

Moreover, it is a simple canon of fair play 
that participants in the same plot shall be 
treated to equal condemnation. Former 
Mayor Dickmann and Lawrence McDaniel 
were involved in the gubernatorial fiasco as 
deeply as was Mr. Hannegan. Yet the news- 
paper which is so loudly denouncing Mr. 
Hannegan had this to say of Mr. Dickmann 
when he was appointed inspector general in 
the Office of Civilian Defense: 

“Mayor LaGuardia has made an excellent 
choice in appointing Bernard F. Dickmann as 
inspector general. His talents should 
be well used.” 

The same newspaper also commented in 
a kindly vein on McDaniel, when he recently 
was named parole officer of the circuit court, 
as follows: 

“Well versed in criminal law and possessing 
an unusual human warmth, Mr. McDaniel 
has notable personal equipment for the work 
which he will do.” 

To be sure, the memory of the people is 
Short, but they should not be exploited for 
this reason. Selective persecution is not 
palatable. If two perpetrators of a plot are 
to be forgiven and treated mercifully, it is 
incongruous and shabby to assail a third 
perpetrator with nearly every form of journal- 
istic extremism. 

The Star-Times is opposed to the Hannegan 
appointment, on the basis of Hannegan's 
whole record—not simply the gubernatorial 
scandal. But it is also opposed to the in- 
consistency of meting out cruel and unusual 
treatment to only one member of a tri- 
umvirate which was guilty of a joint offense. 
It is also opposed to studied preoccupation 
with yesterday’s steal when every courageous 
organ of public opinion should be engaged in 
recovering for the people the merit system 
which they voted into effect last September 
and which is now being withheld from them. 

The performance of the Becker administra- 
tion is smothering the merit system is the 
great menace of machine politics facing St. 
Louis, and it will not be banished by the 
magician's trick of diverting our attention 
to the sins of a former administration. 


You will note that the Post Dispatch 
points out that one of the curious incon- 
sistencies of life in democratic America 
is the blind and unreasoning loyalty to 
party which so frequently takes pre- 
cedence over loyalty to the public inter- 
est and, in many instances, loyalty to 
public decency. It also points out that 
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immediately after the citizens of St. 
Louis had discredited this machine in the 
mayoralty election in which they elected 
our present very able mayor, Mr. William 
D. Becker, the Office of Civilian Defense 
picked up the discredited and defeated 
mayor, Bernard Dickman, and put him 
in a $6,500 job with the dancers and 
fancy pool-shot artists and the bowling 
experts and the various other social- 
service workers of the Office of Civilian 
Defense. For a great part of his stay 
at O. C. D., St. Louis believed him to be 
a dollar-a-year man. It was not revealed 
that he was on a Salary of $6,500 a year, 
until this very House of Representatives 
exposed him. Then he went out of the 
$6,500 job and into a job that paid $22 
a day, I believe, for expenses. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DITTER. Did he have charge of 
any of the ping-pong work that I under- 
stand is a part of the matter under in- 
vestigation in the O. C. D.? 

Mr. PLOESER. I do not believe this 
particular gentleman did. I do not know 
what his ability is in the line of ping- 
pong. 

Mr. DITTER. That is a pretty fast 
game. 

Mr. PLOESER. It is a pretty fast game. 
Well, this Dickmann-Hannegan machine 
crowd play a pretty fast game, too. 

Mr. DITTER. I mean ping-pong is a 
pretty fast game. 

Mr. PLOESER, Now we have a situa- 
tion where it is being recommended to 
the President that he appoint this man, 
and it is understood by the good citizens 
of St. Louis and the newspapers and the 
rest of us who are interested in decent 
government in the city of St. Louis, that 
the President is about to appoint Robert 
Hannegan, who was the chairman of this 
vote-stealing and vote-padding machine, 
who in his own home was caught with 
padded registrations, and who was the 
ringleader of the group that tried to steal 
the governorship, to the $7,000 post of 
collector of internal revenue. 

I understand that our illustrious Sen- 
ators are approving this appointment. 
I bring this matter onto the floor of 
the House in the hope that in some 
manner my feeble voice may penetrate 
these walls and reach into the other 
body with such appeal to these distin- 
guished Senators from the State of Mis- 
scuri that they change their opinion 
and not foist this great public afiront 
onto the people of the city of St. Louis. 
This is directly an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the voters of St. Louis. They 
have just recently discredited this entire 
gang, and now we are to understand that 
the Federal Government is to give them 
fat political plums for their services in 
the past. Surely the Democratic Party 
must have some decent and capable citi- 
zens who would be eligible for such ap- 
pointments, 

I cannot see anything else but what the 
civil service in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau of St. Louis would be in direct 
jeopardy if we appointed a man such 
as this to head that Department. I am 
hopeful that the citizens of St. Louis, 
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should this appointment go through, will 
rise in righteous wrath and denounce 
everyone who has anything to do with it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Navy Department in an 
Official release this week disclosed the 
identity of the Negro sailor who manned 
the machine gun on a battleship at Pearl 
Harbor, December 7, 1941, though he had 
theretofore been confined to the duties 
of a second-class mess attendant. 

The communication stated: 


In company with two officers and several 
enlisted men, Dorie Miller, second-class mess 
attendant, was on the signal bridge of a 
United States battleship when the com- 
manding officer ef the vessel received a fatal 
abdominal wound. While others sought to 
construct a stretcher to lower the captain 
to a safer location, a Naval Reserve lieuten- 
ant and Miller manned a pair of machine 
guns and fired upon the attacking planes 
until fires started by bombs rendered the 
machine guns useless. 

Unable to lower their captain on an im- 
provised stretcher, four officers and men, in- 
cluding Miller, carried him from the blazing 
bridge of the ship to the more sheltered deck 
under the porteide antiaircraft guns. 

Dying, the captain ordered the officers and 
men to abandon ship. Finding other means 
of escape blocked because of flames, they made 
their way to shore, hand over hand, along 
lines strung deckward from a boat crane. 


Since those tragic hours on the Sab- 
bath of December 7, 1941, at Pearl Har- 
bor, 12.000,000 Negro citizens have with 
pardonable pride rejoiced in the feat of 
the unnamed colored hero who was men- 
tioned in news releases at the time. 

There has been a fruitless but untir- 
ing effort to learn his identity, especially 
by the Washington staff of the Pittsburgh 
Courier, the most widely circulated weekly 
Negro publication in the United States. 

This week the Pittsburgh Courier, issue 
of March 14, 1942, on the front page car- 
ries the first picture of Dorie Miller and 
the “young woman he left behind. Miss 
Mozelle Alexander, of Fiint, Texas.” 

The following Washington dispatch in 
the Pittsburgh Courier outlines the first 
Official news of this colored sailor’s brave 
conduct under fire. 


Mess ATTENDANT TURNED MACHINE GUN ON 
JAPANESE 

Washington, D. C., March 12.—Add the 
name of Dorie Miller, 22-year-old mess at- 
tendant in the United States Navy, to the 
illustrious “honor roll” of Negro fighting 
heroes, who have inscribed their names in the 
red ink of raw courage, from Bunker Hill to 
Metz. 

Add the name of Dorie Miller, Texas born 
and Texas raised, to the “phantom brigade” 
of fighting black men, whose deeds have be- 
come immortalized in the record book of 
American history. 


JOINS LONG LIST OF HEROES 


Add the name of Dorie Miller, son of a land- 
anchored family to those men of years ago, 
who have walked through the Valhalla cf 
death as American patriots. Chrispus At- 
tucks, Needham Roberts, Henry Johnson, 
Sgt. William H. Carney, the six men at Ar- 
lington Cemetery who died as heroes in the 
Mexican uprising at Carrizal. 

Add the name of Dorie Miller to the glow- 
ing achievements of the Ninth Cavalry in the 
Boxer Rebellion, the Rough Riders at San- 
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tiego, the Ninety-second and the provisional 
Ninety-third en during World War 
No. 1. 

Because it was Dorie Miller, third son of 
a Waco, Tex., family, who manned the ma- 
chine gun during the infamous sneak at- 
tack of the Japanese at Pearl Harbor on the 
morning of Sunday, December 7, 1941, and 
became the “Unnamed Negro messman hero.“ 
No longer is his name unknown. 


NAVY CONFIRMS COURIER STORY 


Following weeks and months of intensive 
effort, in which every possible lead was run 
down, the Pittsburgh Courier this week an- 
nounced to America and linked the name of 
Dorie Miller with the magnificently courag- 
eous part he played. Starkly dramatic is the 
Official communique which the Courier ob- 
tained last week from unimpeachable sources 
and which has been verified by the Navy De- 
partment, as follows: 

“At the time of the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, Mess Attendant Miller, in company with 
two officers and several enlisted men, was on 
the signal bridge of a battleship. 

“When the battleship was attacked, the 
commanding officer received what was to 
prove a fatal abdominal wound. While others 
attempted to provide a stretcher on which to 
lower their commanding officer, to a less ex- 
posed position, Miller and a lieutenant 
manned a pair of machine guns and fired upon 
the enemy aircraft. 

“They maintained their fire until the ma- 
chine guns were put out of action by the 
encroaching flames from numerous blazes set 
by enemy bombs. 

ORDERED TO ABANDON SHIP 

“Unable to improvise a streacher, the offi- 
cers and enlisted men, including Miller, man- 
aged somehow to carry their captain to the 
deck and the shelter of an antiaircraft gun, 
located on the port side of the vessel. Dying, 
= captain ordered all hands to abandon 

ip. 

“Flames made usual means of leaving the 
ship impossible, but Miller and the others 
finally succeeded in getting to shore by climb- 
ing hand over hand down ropes dangling from 
an overhead crane.” 

Thus is revealed the first Negro hero of 
World War No. 2—the first Negro naval hero 
and the youth who for months has been re- 
ferred to by white columnists and radio an- 
any as the “unnamed Negro messman 

ero.” 

Woven through the lines and sentences of 
the communique is a story far more dramatic 
than that which has been printed. 


ASSIGNED ONLY TO MENIAL JOBS 

Dorie Miller was born on October 12 
(Columbus Day), 1919, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Conery Miiller. He is the third son of 
a family of four boys. 

Upon completing his elementary and high- 
school education, he enlisted in the Navy on 
September 16, 1939, just before reaching his 
twentieth birthday. 

When Dorie enlisted, however, he was al- 
lowed to enlist only in the rank of messman. 
He served meals, cleaned up after the officers, 
and did the menial work which is the role of 
Negro messmen throughout the Navy. 

When the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
occurred over 2 years after Dorie had enlisted, 
he was still a messman. (In the Navy, you 
know, a Negro finds it difficult to advance to 
the higher grades of seamanship but has been 
confined largely to the role of mess atten- 
dant.) 

FIRST TIME TO FIRE GUN 

Dorie had never fired a machine gun be- 
fore. (Navy policy wouldn’t give a messman 
the opportunity to learn the intricacies of 
this weapon.) 

But when the surprise sneak attack oc- 
curred, the fighting instinct and the burning 
patriotism which smouldered deep down in- 
side the youth, burst into brilliant flame 
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Dorie Miller, a Negro American, became a 
reincarnation of those Negro heroes of other 


rs. 

It was as natural for Dorie Miller to grab 
that machine gun and to start its stuttering 
messages of death leaping toward the Rising 
Sun emblems he could see on those diving 
enemy planes, as it was for any other 
American. 

It was natural for him to remain at his 
post until leaping flames forced him to retreat. 

To Dorie Miller, son of the Lone Star State, 
a real sailor, an American fighting man, no 
longer an unnamed hero: America salutes you. 


Mr. Speaker, it is fitting and proper for 
the House of Representatives to honor 
American soldiers and sailors regardless 
of race, color, or creed. 

Dorie Miller should be voted the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor or any other 
citation in keeping with the great tradi- 
tions of the United States Navy. 

The Pittsburgh Courier, the National 
Negro Council, the National Baptist Con- 
vention, the Methodist, and other church 
leaders and laity representation of the 
12,000,000 loyal and patriotic Negro people 
will be cheered by this recognition of one 
of their own by the Congress, the United 
States House of Representatives and the 
Senate. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a resolution of the Italia Mo- 
derna Society, of Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and to include therein a brief 
excerpt from a statement issued by Hon. 
George P. Alderson, State Tax Commis- 
sioner of West Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all acutely aware of the report brought 
back to the United States by Admiral 
Hart, from the Pacific fighting zone, 
wherein he says, in effect, too little, too 
late.” 

We have once again been told that we 
must have air power and it must be at 
the scene of action if we are to expect 
victory in the future. While we are 
thinking in terms of superiority in the 
skies on the fighting fronts we must not 
forget that the domestic air transporta- 
tion system of America is vital. We have 
now only 350 transports which could 
be converted into troop-carrying planes, 
which would take care of 6,000 men. The 
only way we could carry those 6,000 troops 
to a point of attack on this country 
quickly is by this method. I trust the 
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policy now being pursued of taking the 
domestic planes and putting them into 
the fighting service abroad will not be 
continued to the point where it will 
weaken America at home. We must real- 
ize that our enemies might conceivably 
attack at some particular point in the 
United States. Our domestic air lines 
are performing highly valuable service 
on the home front. They stand ready for 
any emergency and can be converted to 
wartime units. I am placing in the Ap- 
pendix of today’s Recorp my feelings 
about the necessity for a helpful attitude 
toward the air transportation carriers of 
this country. I trust my colleagues will 
join in a constructive encouragement of 
this industry—which contributes valu- 
able experience, research, equipment, 
and personne! in time of war and which 
shall play a vital part in winning com- 
merce and good will in the peace which 
will follow. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence 
was granted to— 

Mr. THomas F. Forp (at the request of 
Mr. Voornis of California) for 2 days, 
on account of illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, at 5 o’clock and 25 minutes 
p. m., the House adjourned to meet (in 
accordance with its previous order) on 
Monday, March 16, 1942, at 12 o'clock 
noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 14, 1942. 
Business to be considered: Hearings along 
the line of the Sanders bill, H. R. 5497, 
and other matters connected with the 
Federal Communications Commission. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1487. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill for the relief of G. F. Allen, chief 
disbursing officer, Treasury Department, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Claims, 


1488. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a report of payees re- 
ceiving payments in excess of $1,000 under 
the 1940 agricultural conservation program, 
range conservation program, naval stores 
conservation program, and payment program; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1489. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend paragraph 31 of section 7 of the act 
entitled “An act making appropriations to 
provide for the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1908, and for other purposes,” approved July 
1, 1902, as amended; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1490. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a list 
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of the oil and gas leases which by their 
terms would expire in 1941, but by reason 
of their inclusion in an approved unit plan 
are extended beyond their initial 20-year 
term, until the termination of such plan; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

1491. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
@ proposed provision pertaining to existing 
appropriations for the Treasury Department 
for the fiscal year 1942 (H. Doc. No. 666); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1492. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1942 in the amount of $18,000,000 for 
the Federal Works Agency (H. Doc. No. 667); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANDIS: Committee on Labor. H. R. 
5580. A bill to prohibit subversive individ- 
uals from representing employees for the 
purposes of the National Labor Relations Act; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1897). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. SOMERS of New York: 

H. R. 6783. A bill granting a pension of 
$50 per month to all widows of Civil War 
veterans who have attained or hereafter 
attain the age of 65 years; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 6784. A bill to prohibit the move- 
ment in interstate commerce of packages of 
food not of the standard units of weight or 
measure herein prescribed, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: 

H. R. 6785. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended, so as to 
prohibit the radio advertising of alcoholic 
beverages; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. J. Res. 292 (by request). Joint resolution 
to designate the composition known as On- 
ward Christian Soldiers as the national war 
song of the United States of America; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAUTHOFF: 

H. J. Res. 293. Joint resolution providing 
for the commemoration on March 16, 1942, of 
the anniversary of the birth of President 
James Madison; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 5 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 
H. R. 6786. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Julia 
Peterson Mills; to the Committee on Glaims. 
- By Mr. ROLPH: 
H. R. 6787. A bill for the relief of Shumate 
Investment Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. KING: 
H. R. 6788. A bill for the relief of Lily 
Pao-Nu Cheng Chong; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2554. By Mr. GAVAGAN Petition of the 
board of directors of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement cf Colored People; 
to the Committee on Rules à 

2555. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the 
Internaticnal Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Washington, D. C., concerning House bill 
6256, known as the Citizen Identification Act 
of 1942; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
* 2656. Also, petition of the National Youth 
Administration College Work Council for the 
City of New York and Long Island, favoring 
the continuance of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration college work program; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

2557, By The SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Southwest Civic Association, Washington, 
D. C., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference tc the Alley Dwell- 
ing Act; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 


SENATE 
Monnpay, Marcu 16, 1942 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 5, 
1942) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess, 

The Right Reverend James Hutchison 
Cockburn, D. D., moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
minister of Dunblane Cathedral, Scot- 
land, offered the following prayer: 


O God, whose is the kingdom and the 
power, as the eye of a servant looks to 
the hand of his master, so we, Thy ser- 
vants, turn our hearts to Thee. In Thee 
is our help and our defense; from Thee 
come wisdom and understanding; by 
Thee we live and move and have our 
being. Thy loving kindness is ever 
about us and Thou providest for our 
needs in due season, so that our souls 
are glad in Thee and we Thy children 
know that we can wait patiently on Thee 
from whom cometh our salyation. Keep 
us, we pray Thee, by Thy mighty power, 
and uphold us by Thy free spirit, that 
no earthly power may hold us in fear, 
and no untoward happening distress us, 
that we, being rooted and grounded in 
faith and stayed on the rock of Thy 
strength, may be steadfast and unmov- 
able. Through cloud and sunshine may 
we abide in Thee, whose is the kingdom 
and the power forever. 

Eternal Father, who rulest the rulers 
of the earth, look favorably, we beseech 
Thee, on the President of this common- 
wealth and on all his household; give 
him wise judgment, quick decision, and 
a spirit to seek Thy praise. Upon the 
Vice President, the members of the Cabi- 
net, and all who have been called to the 
office of this Senate, pour out Thy grace 
which alone maketh rich, and give them 
the gladness of them that serve the peo- 
pleand Thee. Bless abundantly the peo- 
ple of this land, accept their sacrifices 
and prosper them in Thy ways. Keep in 
Thy faith and fear their sailors, soldiers, 
and airmen; sustain them and the 
rulers, the peoples, and the armed forces 
of those who are allied with them in a 
noble cause; strengthen them with the 
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assurance of victory, and by their abun- 
dant labors, by their endurance, cour- 
age, and trust in Thee, restore peace to 
our broken world, that Thy kingdom may 
be advanced. We ask this in Christ's 
name, who alone is the Redeemer of the 
world. 

And now, as Thy servants take up their 
appointed tasks, give them, we pray Thee, 
the comfort of Thy guiding counsel, that 
no selfish passion may hinder them from 
knowing Thy will, no weakness from do- 
ing it, that in Thy light they may see 
light clearly and in Thy service find per- 
fect freedom; through the Spirit of our 
Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, to whom, 
with Thee and the Holy Ghost, be ever- 
lasting praise. 

The grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Ghost be with you. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Friday, March 13, 1942, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 6709) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 


enrolled bill (S. 2249) authorizing ap- 


propriations for the United States Navy, 

additional ordnance manufacturing and 

production facilities, and for other pur- 

poses, and it was signed by the Vice 

President. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has been informed that the senior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], 
because of illness, is desirous of resigning 
as a member of the Special Committee 
to Investigate the National Defense Pro- 
gram, and the Chair appoints the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] to fill 
the vacancy. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated. 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 


A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Mrs. L. Keller, of Warren, Pa., praying for 
the enactment of the bill (S. 860) to pro- 
vide for the common defense in re!ation to 
the sale of alcoholic liquors to the members 
of the land and naval forces of the United 
States and to provide for the suppression of 
vice in the vicinity of military camps and 
yt establishments; ordered to lie on the 

able, 
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A joint resolution of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Virginia; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 7 


“GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
VIRGINIA 
“House Joint Resolution 37 
“To memorialize Congress concerning taxes on 
hard liquors 
“Whereas Virginia has been compelled, in 
the control of hard liquors, to increase the sale 
price from time to time, both to meet the 
increasingly heavy Federal taxes levied there- 
on and also to insure some margin of profit 
to this Commonwealth; and 
“Whereas the high price at which Virginia 
is now compelled to make such sales has 
greatly encouraged the illegal manufacture 
and sale of such liquors in this Common- 
wealth, and, consequently, greatly increased 
the cost and expense of her effort to enforce 


the laws against such illegal manufacture 


and sale; and 

“Whereas Virginia has been compelled to 
pass an act at the present session of the gen- 
eral assembly reducing the taxes heretofore 
imposed upon such liquors in order to dis- 
courage, as far as possible, such illegal manu- 
facture anc sale, such reduction in tax af- 
fecting the returns from such sales to so great 
an extent that the Commonwealth will not 
hereafter be able to sell such liquors at such 
prices as will produce the margin of profit 
to which she is justly entitled: Now, there- 
fore— 

“1. Resolved by the house of delegates (the 
senate concurring), That the Congress of the 
United States be, and is hereby, memorialized 
to refrain from imposing any additional taxes 
upon hard liquors in order that Virginia and 
other States may be able to sell such liquors 
at prices that will discourage, rather than 
encourage, the illegal manufacture and sale 
of such liquors. 

2. Be it further resolved, That copies of 
these resolutions be transmitted by the clerk 
of the house of delegates to the presiding 
officers of the United States Senate and of 
the House of Representatives, respectively, 
and to each member of the Virginia delega- 
tion in the Congress of the United States. 

“Agreed to by the house of delegates, March 
12, 1942. 
: E. GRIFFITH DODSON, 

“Clerk. 

“Agreed to by the senate, March 12, 1942. 

E. R. COMBS, 
“Clerk.” 
By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Abilene, Kans., praying for the 
prompt enactment of the bill (S. 860) to pro- 
vide for the common defence in relation to the 
sale of alcoholic liquors to the members of the 
land and naval forces of the United States and 
to provide for the suppression of vice in the 
vicinity of military camps and naval estab- 
lishments; ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs: 

S. 2305. A bill to relieve disbursing and cer- 
tifying officers of the United States of respon- 
sibility for overpayments made on transporta- 
tion accounts under certain circumstances; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1169). 

By Mr. REYNOLDS from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

S. 2344. A bill to limit the initial base pay of 
$21 a month for enlisted men in the Army and 
Merine Corps to those of the seventh grade; 
without amendment (Rept. No, 1170); and 

S. 2352. A bill to provide a penalty for vio- 
lation of restrictions or orders with respect to 
persons entering, remaining in, or leaving 
military areas or zones; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1171). 

By Mr. GURNEY, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 
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S. 2353. A bill to amend sections 1305 and 
1306 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, to 
eliminate the prohibition against payment of 
deposits, and interest thereon, of enlisted men 
until final discharge; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1172). 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H.R. 6691. A bill to increase the debt limit 
of the United States, to further amend the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, and for other pur- 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1173). 


ADDITIONAL CLERK IN DISBURSING 
OFFICE 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I re- 
port back favorably without amendment 
Senate Resolution 230, and ask unani- 


mous consent for its immediate consider- 


ation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 230) submitted by Mr. BARK- 
LEY, March 12, 1942, was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to employ 

-a clerk for service in the disbursing office of 
the Senate at the rate of $2,220 per annum, 
to be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate until otherwise provided by law. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. McKELLAR introduced a bill (S. 
2375) for the relief of Robert T. Groom, 
Daisy Groom, and Margaret Groom, 
which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 6709) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


PRINTING OF MANUSCRIPT IN RELATION 
TO THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. CONNALLY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 231), which was 
referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That the manuscript entitled 
“The Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
United States Senate” be printed as a Senate 
document. 


FARMERS AND THE WAR—ADDRESS BY 
THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. MURDOCK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp an address de- 
livered by the Vice President at a joint meet- 
ing of farmers and businessmen at Omaha, 
Nebr., March 14, 1942, on the subject Farmers 
and the War, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 
TO THE EAST AND WEST ASSOCIATION 
Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have 

printed in the Recorp an address delivered by 

Senator THomas of Utah at the banquet of 

the East and West Association at the Waldorf 

Astoria Hotel in New York, March 14, 1942, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 

WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY ADDRESS BY 

SENATOR McFARLAND 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Recorp an 
address delivered by Senator MCFARLAND at 

Denver, Colo., on February 23, 1942, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 
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WAR RUMORS—STATEMENT FROM WIL- 
MINGTON (DEL.) MORNING STAR 
Mr. HUGHES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement pub- 
lished in the W. (Del.) Sunday 
Morning Star of March 15, 1942, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


THE 40-HOUR WEEK 
[Mr. REED asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial from 
the Washington News of March 12, 1942, en- 
titled “Forty Hours—and Time to Lose,” 
which appears in the Appendix. ] 


WORK IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY; SMALL 
BUSINESS; LABOR CONDITIONS ON T. P. 
& W. RAILROAD 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, over the 
week end we read in the newspapers of 
the stoppage of work in the textile indus- 
try which has resulted from the state- 
ment by Mr. Robert R. Guthrie in re- 
signing his position with the W. P. B. 
The Senate Defense Committee cannot 
tolerate a condition of this kind, and I 
am informed by the chairman that im- 
mediate action will be taken to. ascertain 
whether a stoppage really has taken 
place. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, the 
best way we can increase military pro- 
ductivity is to bring independent and 
small business into play. In that con- 
nection our committee on small business 
has a bill pending before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and I am in- 
formed that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency is giving the matter active 
consideration and that legislation will be 
forthcoming in the premises in the very 
near future. 

Lastly, Mr. President, I note that Mr. 
McNear is still holding out and continu- 
ing his lock-out on the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad; that he is still in de- 
fiance of the Government, but the Gov- 
ernment is closing in on him, and the 
President of the United States has di- 
rected a letter to him this morning, and, 
if action is not taken, I understand, the 
road will be seized. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Mean] with regard to Mr. Guthrie’s resig- 
nation from the War Production Board, 
I have just received by special messenger 
a letter from Mr. Donald M. Nelson, 
which reads as follows: 

Marcu 16, 1942. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
Chairman, Special Committee Investi- 
gating the National Defense Program, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR TRUMAN: May I ask your 
committee to investigate the charges made 
in the statements issued to the press yester- 
day and today by Mr. Robert R. Guthrie, who, 
on Saturday, resigned from this organization? 

Mr. Guthrie for some time past has been 
head of the textile, leather, and clothing 
branch, which operates in three sections. 
Recently I learned that personal conflicts 
had developed between Mr. Guthrie and the 
members of his staff in the textile section. 
This situation finally reached the point where 
it was impeding that part of the war-pro- 
duction effort. During the period of this 
confiict, Mr. Guthrie, as chief of the branch, 
had authority to deal with the situation, 
but he failed to do so on his own account 
and did not bring the difficulties to my atten- 
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tion or request any action on mv part until 
after his resignation. 

After reviewing the situation, it was de- 
cided last week to separate the textile section 
from the other two, retaining Mr. Guthrie in 
charge of leather and clothing. For the tex- 
tile section it was proposed to bring in a new 
man who would be wholly impartial and free 
from any involvement in the conflicts which 
had been impeding the work. Mr. Guthrie 
took the position, however, that this would 
be unsatisfactory to him and thereupon 
resigned. 

I have, of course, instituted and will con- 
tinue a careful investigation of these charges. 
I think, however, that in view of the public 
importance of this matter it would be well 
to have an investigation conducted also by 
an outside agency, and I shall therefore be 
glad to have your committee make such an 
investigation. You may rest assured that in 
doing so you will have my fullest cooperation. 

Yours very truly, 
Donap M. NELSON, 
Chairman. 


THE PRODUCTION PROBLEM 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, re- 
cently a Washington newspaper carried 
an editorial on the production prob- 
lem. After referring to recent speeches 
by the Director of the War Production 
Board, Mr. Donald Nelson, in which he 
made it “abundantly clear that we are 
not. getting the production which we 
ought to have with existing facilities and 
which we must have to win the war,” the 
editor stated that Mr. Nelson said: 

You can’t get this maximum production by 
pressing a button, by giving an order, or 
merely by making speeches. 


The editor then asked: 


Granting that this is true, how can we 
get it? 


This question is the most important 
one now confronting the American peo- 
ple. The newspaper attempted no com- 
prehensive answer. Is there an answer? 

Mr. Nelson’s statement that we cannot 
get maximum production by giving an 
order constitutes a too complacent and 
summary exclusion of the exercise of na- 
tional power when backed by the will and 
desire of the people and supported by an 
understanding and aggressive govern- 
ment. In my judgment, the time has 
come when not merely “an order” should 
be given but order after order should be 
given to do the things necessary to get 
production to the full capacity of our 
production facilities. Before existing 
production capacity is reached, construc- 
tion of additional facilities should be un- 
der full headway. When orders are 
given to management and labor by Mr. 
Nelson as the war master of production, 
he should see that such orders are exe- 
cuted promptly and in good faith and 
with full effectiveness. 

It is now conceded by all thoughtful 
persons that the fate of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people depends upon the result 
of the contest of production in which the 
Allies and the Axis Powers are engaged. 
Japan is asserting that she can produce 
implements and instruments of war as 
fast as ean America and England com- 
bined. 

After the unexpected demonstration of 
her organization and equipment and ef- 
fective manpower, who is in position to 
deny, with certainty, that Japan can do 
what she has said she can do? In the 
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last few months she has surprised all the 
world by her display of power. She has 
manifested to all drifting and ineffective 
nations the victorious results of thorough 
preparation, of quick attack, and of mass 
determination to win or die. The Ameri- 
can people realize the danger that con- 
fronts us from the combined efforts of 
the desperate forces operating under the 
orders of a German maniacal military 
genius and the barbaric and cruel Japa- 
nese hordes who are fatalistic and de- 
voted worshipers of their pagan emperor. 

It is believed by some informed people 
that a shortage of steel may develop in 
this country. Nothing more terrible could 
happen. It is unnecessary to attempt to 
capitulate the disastrous results that 
would follow such a horrible catastrophe. 
It would be infinitely worse than the pre- 
vailing rubber situation. Mr. Nelson 
seems to feel satisfied about securing steel 
production sufficient to meet our needs. 
I hope he is right. I am not in position 
to take issue with him further than to say 
that I know, as some other Members of 
the Senate know, that Mr. Nelson’s feeling 
of satisfaction is not unanimously shared 
by all the Government officials whose 
duty it is to acquire steel for absolutely 
essential war production, 

1 have no criticism of Mr. Nelson. I 
am sure that he will do a good job ina 
big way. He is entitled to the support 
and cooperation of a united people. All 
broad-minded men, however, like to have 
helpful suggestions. I am sure Mr. Nel- 
son is that type of man. In his recent 
speech he emphasized the necessity for 
increased production. He well said: 

We must be animated by a spirit of at- 
tack. We have been on the defensive long 
enough. The attack begins here—here at 
home—here in the production line. It is 
production offensive we must have before 
we can carry the war to a successful offensive 
against the enemy. We are in the fight. 
This is war. 


Amen, Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Nelson also said: 

If I read my mail aright, this public that 
has spoken to me wants production and no 
fooling. It wants it with such an intensity 
of feeling that it is going to get it one way or 
another. 


He has correctly interpreted the atti- 
tude of the masses of the people. It is 
incumbent upon the President and Con- 
gress and other governmental agencies, 
and especially the War Production 
Beard, to give the people that thing they 
most ardently demand: Production, pro- 
duction, and more production. 

Mr. Nelson further stated: 

If all our equipment now involved in war 
production were used 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week, we would practically double the man- 
hours being put into military production. 


If that is true, why not do it and do it 
at once? 

What about manpower? Millions of 
trained and untrained men are available. 
Where necessary, large training schools 
should be established. If not otherwise 
obtainable, the required manpower for 
all essential war production should be 
drafted. If necessary, plants with all 
equipment should be taken over by the 
Government when management will not 
comply with orders issued by the War 
Production Board. 
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Unless full cooperation can be obtained 
by Mr. Nelson asking capital and labor to 
increase production, the time has come 
for him to give orders to both capital and 
labor to do the production job. If neces- 
sary, I recommend that he start by point- 
ing his finger at the largest manufacturer 
engaged in war production and its em- 
ployees and giving them the necessary 
order for increasing production to the 
limit of their capacity. He should then 
proceed down the line of all the plants 
engaged in war production until he gets 
to the blacksmith shops, with a similar 
order to management and workers. If 
such reasonable orders are not obeyed, 
the public will get that production, “one 
way or another,” as stated by Mr. Nelson. 
The strong arm of the Government, sup- 
ported by a patriotic and determined 
people, will be irresistible by management 
and by workers. 

Mr. President, let me make one other 
suggestion. Millions of people, men and 
women, throughout this country, want 
to do something to help our war cause. 
They may not live near production 
plants. They do not know what to do. 
They are willing and anxious to be help- 
ful. An organization should be estab- 
lished under Mr. Nelson’s control to find 
work in the production field for them to 
do—work that would help equip our mili- 
tary and naval and air forces for attacks 
upon our enemies wherever they may be 
found. It seems to me that women 
should be given a more active part in the 
production program. Many of them are 
eager to make their contributions to our 
country in the time of its great peril. If 
provided suitable opportunities, they can 
be tremendously helpful in aiding the 
production program throughout the 
country. 

I hope Mr. Nelson will chart a compre- 
hensive plan giving every man and 
woman in this country an opportunity, so 
far as possible, to do his and her part in 
preserving civilization from the greatest 
menace that has threatened it since the 
period of the Dark Ages. 

If Mr. Nelson finds that he needs any 
additional legislation giving him all 
power permissible under the Constitu- 
tion to bring about maximum production, 
I earnestly urge him, without delay, to 
send suitable recommendations to Con- 
gress, stating what additional laws are 
needed to secure maximum production. 
I believe that Congress is ready, willing, 
and anxious to pass such laws as may be 
required to carry out the production pro- 
gram to the fullest extent. 


RATIONING OF GASOLINE AND THE OIL 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. CAPPER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, at this point, a copy of a 
letter I have received from J. B. Owens, 
chairman of the industrial committee of 
the Neodesha (Kan.) Chamber of Com- 
merce; also a copy of a letter written by 
me to Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior and Petroleum Coordi- 
nator. 

Mr. Owens writes in protest against an 
announced plan for rationing gasoline 
all over the Nation, even while there is a 
surplus of gasoline and petroleum prod- 
ucts in the mid-continent area. Such a 
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program does not seem to make sense. 
He protests also against the continual 
reduction of production allowables for 
the mid-continent area, even while there 
is an admitted shortage of petroleum 
products in the Nation. 

The third major objection Mr. Owens 
voices is against the proposal by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau—and this objection is shared by 
the entire oil industry in our section—to 
do away with depletion allowances for 
oil producers in computing income-tax 
returns, He objects also, and with very 
good reason, to the proposal to double 
excise taxes on gasoline. 

Mr. President, I think it is high time 
for the administration to give some con- 
sideration to the problem of having 
some industries and businesses left on 
which to levy taxes for the hundred and 
more billions of dollars needed for the 
war effort. 

The oil industry and the automotive 
industry have been prolific sources of tax 
revenues for the Federal, State, and lo- 
cal governments. Tax money from the 
automobile industry will be almost non- 
existent in a few months, as things are 
going, and I warn that if what seems to 
be the present policy of killing off the 
domestic oil industry is followed for 
another year, another source of tax rev- 
enue will be lost; and increasing the tax 
on gasoline from 1% cents to 3 cents a 
gallon will not make up the difference. 

I realize the necessity for subordi- 
nating everything else to the winning of 
the war. I know it is an all-out war, and 
that. whatever interferes with winning 
the war must go into the discard; but at 
the same time it does not seem to me 
that the war program should require the 
ruthless destruction of so much of pri- 
vate business, and particularly small 
business, especially when we consider 
that tax revenues to support the war 
program must depend, to some extent at 
least, upon the ability of business and 
industry to make incomes from which to 
pay taxes. 

It is my understanding that the pres- 
ent shortage of gasoline and fuel oil 
along the Atlantic seaboard is really due 
to a shortage of water transportation; 
but I understand also that if the entire 
refining capacities of the mid-continent 
area were to be utilized, sufficient gaso- 
line and fuel oil could be shipped in tank 
cars and through existing pipe-line facil- 
ities—with a comparatively few addi- 
tional connections—to make up much of 
the Atlantic seaboard shortage. 

Of course, I can appreciate that refin- 
ing interests along the seaboard will ob- 
ject to having gasoline and fuel oil from 
Mid-Continent refineries reach a mar- 
ket they have had to themselves, but in 
this emergency I do not believe the east- 
ern refineries should place their own 
selfish interests above the national in- 
terest; and I do not believe they would, 
if the matter were presented to them by 
their Government in the right light. 

Because I do not have a too clear un- 
derstanding of what the Government 
program is for conservation, production, 
and distribution of petroleum and petro- 
leum products, I addressed a letter to 
Secretary Ickes March 2, asking for in- 
formation. I ask that this letter, as well 
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as the letter from the Neodesha Chamber 
of Commerce, be placed in the RECORD 
following these remarks and hope that, 
in a short time, I may be able to place in 
the Recorp an answer from Secretary 
Ickes which will explain the entire pro- 
gram. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Kansas? 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2, 1942. 
Hon. HAROLD L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Secretary Ickes: I am writing you in 
hope of getting information and understand- 
ing of what the oil-production program con- 
templates. 

Very frankly, our people and myself can- 
not understand what the program is, nor 
why it has, what seems to be, several con- 
tradictions. 

We are told that the Nation faces a short- 
age in fuel oil, gasoline, petroleum products 
generally. 

But, at the same time, we are told the Pe- 
troleum Coordinator for National Defense is 
considering seriously a plan by which the 
oil production in my native State of Kan- 
sas, for example, will be reduced between 40 
and 50 percent. This would be done through 
basing allowables on “established reserves,” 
as I understand it. 

In a statement by Mr. Ralph K. Davis, 
Deputy Petroleum Coordinator, before the 
Oil Subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce of the House 
of Representatives, February 25, I note this 
statement: 

“Sustained production of petroleum de- 
pends entirely upon active recovery opera- 
tions and proper development programs. 
‘There must be increased exploratory activity 
if we are to make available new reserves of 
oil and gas at a rate at least equal to that at 
which known or previously discovered re- 
serves are produced and consumed. The re- 
cent discovery record has not been too good. 

“Over the last 3 years, for example, new 
discoveries of crude oil have failed to balance 
consumption by approximately 2,000,000,000 
barrels—demand is now pressing supply.” 

But in the face of this situation, according 
to letters and telegrams and personal talks 
with Kansas oil men, there was put into ef- 
fect through M-68 rulings and regulations 
that made it practically impossible for ex- 
ploratory (wild catting) development. I am 
informed that M-68 has been modified some- 
what, but that in practice new development 
in Kansas and other States in the Mid-Con- 
tinent field is being discouraged by the 
Petroleum Coordinator's office. 

There also is the matter of price, and the 
industry is disturbed over reports from the 
Treasury that depletion alowances are to be 
seriously reduced in the new tax bill, if Treas- 
ury recommendations are followed. 

But the main point which I cannot under- 
stand is why, in the face of threatened short- 
ages of gasoline and fuel oil—so serious that 
it is contemplated to ration gasoline in the 
heart of the oil fields—there is being 
seriously considered a program which would 
reduce oil production in Kansas around 40 
percent. 

I am writing this letter in the hope that 
you will tell me, for the Rrecorp, what pro- 
gram you have in mind for the oil industry, 
what is the objective of that program, and 
why it is not inconsistent to reduce produc- 
tion and discourage new production in the 
face of these serious shortage forecasts. I 
would appreciate an early reply. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR CAPPER. 
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NEODESHA, Kans., March 10, 1942. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Capper: Recent press and radio 
reports have carried the item that rationing 
of gasoline may soon be necessary along both 
coasts of our country, due to the critical 
shortage of transportation, and Oil Coordina- 
tor Ickes is quoted as having said that if 
zatloning is made effective in one part of the 
country it would probably be made to include 
the entire country. 

Our community is located in the oil pro- 
ducing and refining section of the country, 
and we have been made aware of the fact 
that there is a surplus of oil in the country 
rather than a shortage. We wish to respect- 
fully protest against the establishment of a 
general country-wide rationing of gasoline, 
and request that you use your influence to 
prevent such a course from being adopted. 

The rationing of automobile tires has al- 
ready markedly reduced the consumption of 
gasoline, at least in this section of the coun- 
try, and it is estimated that the consumption 
for the year will be off at least 20 percent due 
to this cause alone. 

We believe it would be an unjustified and 
unnecessary blow to the domestic economy of 
the country to further ration gasoline at this 
time. Secretary Morgenthau is proposing to 
increase revenues by raising the Federal tax 
on gasoline from 1½ cents per gallon to 3 
cents, yet if consumption is decreased the 
income from this seurce will be reduced. 
Gasoline taxes have furnished the easiest way 
of raising both State and Federal revenues, 
and are now totaling over a billion dollars a 
year, and any unnecessary reduction in con- 
sumption will adversely affect the economy 
as a whole. 

Price Administrator Henderson testified re- 
cently before a committee of the Senate inves- 
tigating the rubber shortage that he can see 
no possibility of supplying any kind of rub- 
ber for passenger automobiles. If this pre- 
diction proves true it has been estimated that 
in less than 3 years fewer than 7,000,000 of 
the country’s passenger cars will remain in 
service, or fewer than 25 percent of the cars 
now in use. It seems to us this would mean 
a dislocation of industry and loss of revenue 
from taxes that hardly seem justified. Cer- 
tainly the situation should not be aggravated 
at this time by a rationing program that is 
not now necessary in this section. 

We stand ready to support wholeheartedly 
any program that we believe will aid in na- 
tional defense or further the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 

Yours very truly, J. B. OWENS, 
Chairman, Industrial Committee, 
Neodesha Chamber of Commerce. 


OIL DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, the oil pro- 
ducers in the Bradford field of Pennsyl- 
vania are opposed, and justly so, to the 
way the officers in charge of administer- 
ing the laws treat the oil industry as a 
whole, when they should differentiate be- 
tween fields, especially between proper- 
ties within a field. In the Bradford field 
the crude oil is released from the rock by 
water pressure. This method is peculiar 
to the Bradford field. 

I ask to have printed in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks a brief submitted 
to me by Mr. Evans J. Jones, of Bradford, 
Pa., in which he presents the grounds of 
opposition to lessening the depletion al- 
lowance. I also ask to have printed an 
article from the Bradford Evening Star 
and Daily Record referring to the same 
subject. 

There being no objection, the brief and 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 
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BRIEF OF THE BRADFORD DISTRICT OIL ASSOCIATION 
IN OPPOSITION TO LESSENING DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCE 


The association is composed of oil pro- 
ducers in the Bradford field. In this field the 
crude oil is released from the rock by water 
pressure. This method, because of the na- 
ture of the same, is peculiar to this field. 

Because of pressure application and its 
results the investment costs have doubled 
and in many instances trebled. The number 
of wells to be drilled on a fixed area have 
quadrupled with a corresponding increase in 
lifting and operating costs, These forced con- 
ditions and problems are not encountered in 
fields of natural production 

Your committee is quite aware of the fact 
that the Congress and the officers in charge 
of administering the laws treat the industry 
as a whole; that the laws do not differentiate 
between fields, much less between properties 
within a field. It can be said that “no chain 
is stronger than its weakest link.” Bradford 
oil field is such a link. 

There is a strong urge on the Congress to 
lessen the depletion allowance in computing 
net income of oil producers for tax purposes. 
This urge comes from the head of the Treas- 
ury. It comes not because of wrongs to be 
righted; it is not to close up leaks or taps in 
the law; it is not proposed because the pres- 
ent law is allowing the oi) producer some- 
thing new or something unwarranted or some- 
thing unfair and not allowed to others. No; 
it is none of these. The Government needs 
money and still more money (this is not 
denied) and the Treasury head, in his search 
of ways and means, determined that lessen- 
ing depletion allowance was one way to get 
some of it. 

Let us look at the record. The Constitu- 
tion was amended in 1913. This amendment 
allowed the levy of a direct tax. On its 
adoption, the Congress passed its first income 
tax law. In that law and all subsequent tax 
laws, taxpayers engaged in the natural re- 
sources were granted the right and directed 
to deduct an amount as depletion, to com- 
pensate or return to that taxpayer his invest- 
ment costs. In some industries, notably the 
lumber industry, a unit price per thousand 
feet cut was set up. The Revenue Act of 
1918 recognized the right of the oil producer 
to deduct a determined amount to be free of 
tax and called depletion. 

The oil industry presented some difficul- 
ties because of its diversity in location, qual- 
ity of oil, and varying costs of production. 
Combination of interests existed in many 
fields. or perhaps in all fields where major 
companies had large holdings, were engaged 
in production, transportation, refining, and 
marketing. This condition led to difficulties 
in fixing a unit value of depletion. 

In 1926 Congress made an effort to give 
some uniformity to the perplexed item and 
in the revenue act of that year, set down a 
fair allowance for depletion, which we know 
now as 27½ percent depletion. 

Congress did not change its policy that 
depletion was a proper allowable to return 
to the producer his investment costs. This 
percent was less than that taken and allowed 
under the 1918 act. It was fixed after an ex- 
tensive survey and a thorough study of the 
question by the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House. It was taken as a fair allow- 
ance, so accepted by tax accountants and 
tax experts. 

The Congress said it was fair, and has con- 
tinued to say so for 16 years. No condition or 
emergency, however great or threatening, 
can logically controvert the conclusion of its 
fairness. If this percentage was determined to 
be fair and acceptable in the Revenue Act of 
1926, maintained in 1928, 1930, and 1932, and 
on down to date, it must be held that Con- 
gress so construes it. To take any part of al- 
lowable and tax it as income would be discrim- 
inating, inequitable, and manifestly unfair. 

Depletion is not income, but by lessening 
the amount allowed, the difference is made 
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income for taxing purposes. An oil producer 
cannot replace the oil he pumps out of his 
property. Depletion alone is his return of 
investment, and depletion alone is his com- 
pensation for nonrecovered oil. Depletion 
and depreciation represent the living wage 
to many of our producers. 

Your committee urges this association to 
use all of its available effort to maintain this 
depletion percentage. Space does not allow 
the discussion of peculiar conditions in the 
oil and gas industry as against other lines of 
industry, nor does it, although more per- 
tinent, allow a discussion of the variables in 
investment costs and lifting costs and in per- 
centages of recovery, in different fields and 
in different properties within a given field, 
Suffice it to say that in this field many smaller 
and independent-operators, if this percentage 
is reduced, will be harmed, resulting in loss 
of production and the abandonment of many 
properties. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Evan J. JONES. 
[From the Bradford (Pa.) Evening Star and 
Daily Record of March 11, 1942] 
BOARD or COMMERCE Scores DEPLETION CuT— 

FOCKLER INFORMS GUFFEY OF EFFECTS ON 

LUBES ron Wan 

A letter protesting against any modifica- 
tion of the present oil-depletion allowance 
has gone out from the Bradford Board of 
Commerce to Senator Josera F. Gurrey and 
other legislators. 

The message, signed by F. O. Fockler, man- 
ager-secretary, said removal of the depletion 
allowance, in effect 16 years, would mean 
that money which has been available for 
maintenance and expansion of Pennsylvania 
oll production would cease to be available 
at a time when the greatest supply of high- 
grade lubricants is required. 

Here is the letter: 


ADMITS BIG TASK FACED 

“The Treasury Department has recently 
had the task of finding ways and means of 
producing more revenue to meet the expenses 
of our present emergency which, to say the 
least, is probably one of the greatest tasks 
that has ever been thrust upon this De- 
partment in the history of our country, and 
it goes without saying that any responsible 

citizen realizes the tremendous problem 
which is facing the Government today in 
keeping ahead of inflation and in serving 
the people to best of its ability, but, in order 
to serve and protect our country, there is a 
greater problem than raising money to the 
detriment of sacrificing production. 

“Such detriment lies in the remova“ of the 
depletion allowance because the Secretary of 
the Treasury has likened the oil right of an 
oil producer to a machine in a factory and 
stated that, while the manufacturer could 
depreciate his property but once, the oil pro- 
ducer was in effect depreciating his property 
time after time. 

“On the surface this may probably seem 
to be the case; actually, however, a greater 
part of a producer’s capital is spent in drill- 
ing wells, and in spite of modern geological 
advances many of these wells are dry holes; 
a manufacturer may deplete or depreciate his 
machinery completely, and he is always faced 
with the possibility of selling the machinery 
and salvaging some of its original purchase 
price. 

“The oil business is a hazardous invest- 
ment, and if the oil producer is not permitted 
to maintain a certain capital structure in 
his business, and if tax provisions in good 
years are not liberal enough to compensate 
for the unusual risks, it is readily apparent 
that it will be most difficult for the oil pro- 
ducer to remain in business, and this is 
particularly true of the smaller oil producers. 


CREDIT FACILITIES LIMITED 


“Most of the wildcatting in this country 
for the discovery of new pools is carried on 
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by smaller operators to whom this is a mat- 
ter of life or death, and this relationship 
of the small producer to the oil industry is 
particularly true in the Pennsylvania area, 
which needs no explanation to you, as you 
know most of the operations in Pennsylvania 
are now carried on by the small producers, 
and the small producer has very limited 
access to the credit facilities of the larger 
banks. 

“The removal of the depletion allowance, 
stated in simple terms, will mean that the 
money which has been available for the 
maintenance and enlargement of this pro- 
duction will cease to be available, and at a 
time when the greatest supply of high-grade 
lubricants is required, the production will be 
curtailed.” 

LAG IN THE WAR PRODUCTION 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, in accordance 
with recent statements from the floor of 
the Senate that I was requesting the 
Chairman of the War Production Board, 
Mr. Donald Nelson, to recommend legis- 
lation that would help increase produc- 
tion, I had a conference with Mr. Nelson 
last Friday. While he discussed the sit- 
uation freely, he declined to make any 
recommendation for legislation which 
would help speed production. 

I had hoped that since he had pointed 
out the possibility of increasing produc- 
tion materially that he would make some 
specific recommendations in order that 
we might enact them into legislation. 

Mr. Nelson again pointed out that our 
situation was not the result of any major 
cause, but the result of a number of con- 
tributing causes which he outlined in his 
recent radio speech, such as shortage of 
materials, the necessary delay in chang- 
ing over to the production of war 
materials, and so forth. 

Again, he indicated that the big labor 
organizations were keeping their pledge 
of no strikes and cooperating enthusi- 
astically for an increased production. 

But, Mr. President, the original state- 
ment of the Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board still stands that we must 
do more. It is evident to me that there 
has been and is now as much delay on 
the part of management as labor. At 
the outset of our defense program there 
was considerable delay on the part of 
management in taking the Government 
contracts, I denounced such a policy 
from the floor of the Senate. 

I called attention to the statement of 
one big executive who boasted that they 
would not take contracts until the tax 
law was Satisfactory to them. Further- 
more, I called attention to the contractors 
who were delaying contracts for manu- 
facture of planes because the ceiling on 
profits was too low. 

Now we hear that the 40-hour week 
is causing some delay. No doubt man- 
agement is unwilling to pay the time and 
one-half and labor is unwilling to work 
on Sundays and holidays without double 
pay. I could not get Mr. Nelson to say 
that this was one of the major causes of 
delay, but he did list it as one of the 
causes contributing to delay. Therefore 
I believe it should be removed at once. 

Now, Mr. President, from the very first 
I have urged that we make this war an 
all-out effort. In order to do that we 
should stop all strikes and lock-outs, sus- 
pend the 40-hour week, stop all cost-plus- 
10-percent contracts, recover 100 percent 
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of all excess profits by taxation, and raise 
money to pay for the war by forced loans 
in proportion to ability ta lend. This has 
been my program from the first, and it 
is now. At times I have felt a little dis- 
couraged. But I want to say that I have 
taken new heart because reinforcements 
have arrived and more are coming. They 
will continue to come until Congress 
takes action on an all-out program that 
will prevent all profits and all stoppages 
of production. 

Iam disappointed that Mr. Nelson has 
not made a specific recommendation, but 
there are a number of bills pending which 
will cover every phase of this problem. 
These bills are now before the Committee 
on Education and Labor, the Judiciary 
Committee, and the Finance Committee. 

I am not a member of any of these 
committees, but I urge those who are 
members to speed up consideration of 
these bills in order that we may have an 
early opportunity to vote for a really all- 
out program. 

This legislation may suspend some 
rights and privileges which are very dear 
to all of us, but it is better that we sus- 
pend these rights and privileges than to 
have them all destroyed by losing the 
war. > 

The great majority of organized labor 
has already voluntarily agreed to suspend 
many of its peacetime rights and priv- 
ileges in order to help win the war. This 
is indeed commendable, but there is a 
small minority which has not followed 
this patriotic policy. This is equally true 
of management. Therefore, we must 
pass legislation which will require the 
same cooperation from the small minori- 
ty of management and labor which is 
already being voluntarily accorded by 
the majority of management and labor. 

It has been argued that such a program 
will work a hardship on many persons, 
but no one has ever argued that war is 
convenient. No doubt it will work a 
hardship, but suppose one were to tell 
that to a mother whose son is in Iceland, 
or a wife whose husband died in the Phil- 
ippines. There is no hardship compared 
to the hardships endured without a mur- 
mur by our soldier boys. 

Thousands of people in the United 
States have had their business entirely 
swept away. Their business houses are 
closed. But I have not heard a sour note 
from a single one of them. The only 
letters they write are for help to get into 
the service, where they can do something. 

Today is the dead line for the payment 
of taxes, but are the people bitter about 
the payment of the heaviest taxes this 
country ever collected? Certainly not. 
They are eager to do even more. 

Therefore, I say the time is overdue for 
Congress to pass legislation for an all-out 
war effort, preventing not 90 percent of 
the profits but all profits. War does not 
create wealth. It destroys wealth, and 
when some people benefit even 10 percent 
during wartime that means somebody 
else is paying double. Therefore, again 
I urge upon the members of these com- 
mittees to give us a chance to vote on 
legislation to prevent profits and stop- 
pages in industry. 

Mr. President, one other thing must be 
done. Our Government must be stripped 
immediately of nonessentials. Therefore 
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I call upon the heads of departments and 
bureaus to take their blue pencils and 
cut off all frills and every expense and 
activity which is not absolutely essential. 
I warn you that unless you do it, it will 
be done for you, and it may not be done 
as carefully as you can do it. We may 
not feel that we have time when men are 
dying every hour carefully to go through 
every item of your program and elimi- 
nate the nonessentials. Consequently we 
may cut off a certain percentage of your 
appropriations og we may cut off some 
agency altogether. 

I bad hoped that after the first un- 
favorable and sensational publicity about 
nonessentials, bureau and department 
heads would immediately, of their own 
motion, eliminate all nonessentials, but, 
to my surprise and embarrassment, I 
read in Saturday’s newspaper that the 
Division of Physical Fitness, with its long 
list of coordinators of games, was being 
transferred from the Office of Civilian 
Defense to another Government agency. 
Things of that nature must be elimi- 
nated, not merely transferred. 

Let me read one telegram out of many 
communications I have received to give 
the Senate some idea of what effect all 
this has upon people who are giving 
everything to win this war: 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA., March 14, 1942. 
My wife’s nephew is a captured marine and 
we have a home-town boy with MacArthur. 
We feel to properly support these and hun- 
dreds of others of cur boys we should have a 
coordinator of roller skating and top spinning. 
Syp W. DILLINGHAM. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I simply wish to say 
to the Senator that his doctrine of econ- 
omy with respect to civilian expenses of 
the Government—they have been called 
nondefense expenses, but are now called 
nonwar expenses of the Government— 
has received most careful consideration 
at the hand of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I am greatly delighted that the 
Senator from Oklahoma has expressed 
the views he has in favor of cutting down 
those expenses. He will have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on cutting off a great 
many, and I shall welcome his vote and 
support. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I am glad to 
have that statement from the Senator 
from Tennessee, the chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, who has charge of this mat- 
ter. He has always had good, hard- 
headed, horse sense, and I am willing to 
rely heavily on his opinion with regard 
to the nonessentials, and he may be sure 
that I will back my word with my vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, no doubt the 
rubber shortage will become so acute 
that people will soon get enough exer- 
cise from walking without providing a 
division of physical fitness. The very 
fact that our Government is engaged in 
nonessentials of this nature arouses the 
righteous indignation of the people. 

The fact that these coordinators may 
not be paid a salary from the Govern- 
ment does not prevent the people from 
resenting such a program at this critical 
hour in our history. Things of this na- 
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ture cost our Government much in the 
way of public morale. It costs us the con- 
fidence of our people. 

I went home on Washington’s Birth- 
day and spoke to my people in Okla- 
homa. I told them that our Government 
would eliminate all nonessentials as rap- 
idly as possible. I told them that I would 
do everything in my power to remove 
things of this nature from the war effort. 
I intend to do just that. 

A storm of indignation is rapidly ris- 
ing in this country. When it hits Wash- 
ington in all its force it will sweep away 
every obstacle to our war effort, and 
every person, high or low, who stands in 
its way; and I shall do my part to help 
bring that about. 

When our boys are shedding their 
precious blood on every battlefield of war, 
Iam not going to stop at anything within 
the power of my office to furnish them 
with everything they need to win the 
war. 

SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 220), which is 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the case of WILLIAM LANGER 
does not fall within the constitutional pro- 
visions for expulsion, or any punishment by 
two-thirds vote, because Senator LANGER is 
neither charged with nor proven to have com- 
mitted disorderly behavior during his mem- 
bership in the Senate. 

Resolved, That WILLIAM LANGER is not en- 
titled to be a Senator of the United States 
from the State of North Dakota. 


Mr. HILL, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken George O'Mahoney 
Austin Gerry Overton 
Balley Gillette Pepper 
Bankhead Glass Radcliffe 
Barbour Gurney Reed 

Barkley Hayden Reynolds 
Bilbo Herring Rosier 

Bone Hill Russell 
Brewster Holman Schwartz 
Brooks Hughes Shipstead 
Brown Johnson, Calif. Smathers 
Bulow Johnson, Colo. Smith 

Burton La Follette Spencer 
Butler Langer Stewart 

Byrd Lee Taft 

Capper Lucas Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway McFarland Thomas, Okla. 
Chandler McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McNary Truman 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Tunnell 
Clark, Mo. Mead Tydings 
“Connally Millikin Vandenberg 
Danaher Murdock Van Nuys 
Davis Murray Wheeler 
Doxey Nye White 
Ellender O'Daniel Willis 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH] is 
absent from the Senate because of 
illness, 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are 
holding hearings in western States on 
matters pertaining to national defense. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CaRRAN] is holding hearings in the West 
on silver, and therefore is unable to be 
present. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from Nevada [Mr, 
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Bunker], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Green], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Gurrey], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WAGNER], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wats] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is 
absent because of illness. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Batt] is a member of the 
Senate committee holding hearings in the 
West on matters pertaining to the na- 
tional defense, and is therefore unable 
to be present. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Brinces] is absent as a result of an 
injury and illness. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopez] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
eight Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr President, it is 
not an easy thing to disagree with the 
majority of a committee of the United 
States Senate, and especially is this true 
when a Senator finds himself in disagree- 
ment with the chairman of the commit- 
tee. I was highly honored when I was 
made a member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections. At that 
time the distinguished senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CON xALL NT] was chair- 
man. He was chairman of this great 
committee when we began proceedings 
in connection with the charges made 
against Senator Lancer, of North Da- 
kota. As chairman he handled the pro- 
ceedings, as far as he went, in a digni- 
fied, fair, and efficient manner. Early 
in the proceedings, however, as Senators 
all know, he was made chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] succeeded the Sen- 
ator from Texas as chairman of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
The Senator from New Mexico presided 
during the public hearings in the pro- 
ceedings against Senator Lancer. No 
Senator could have conducted the hear- - 
ings in a more dignified, fair, and effi- 
cient manner. At the conclusion of the 
hearings, as I recall, 13 members of our 
committee brought in a resolution ad- 
verse to Senator Lancer, with which Sen- 
ators are all familiar. The Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. SmitH], and I found our- 
selves unable to agree with the majority, 
and have submitted our minority views. 

In arriving at the conclusion that Sen- 
ator Lancer should not be expelled from 
the Senate I do so in conformity with a 
statement made by one of the greatest 
constitutional lawyers who ever sat in 
the Senate, and who later went to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
ex-Senator George Sutherland, of Utah, 
late an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, as follows: 

It must be manifest that any evidence 
which would warrant the Senate in finding 
that a duly elected, duly accredited, and con- 
stitutionally qualified Senator was not en- 
titled to retain his seat, must be of the 
gravest possible character, and such as to 


evidence beyond all cavil that he was utterly 
unfit to sit here. 
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To arrive at that conclusion the 
charges which may be filed must be sup- 
ported, in my judgment, by clear and 
convincing proof. In my opinion, the 
proof submitted in the proceedings 
against Senator Lancer is not of that 
clear and convincing type, but is woe- 
fully lacking, as I view it, and in order 
to convict him of the charges one must 
be willing to engage in presumptions and 
imagination. I am not endowed or 
blessed with the virility of imagination 
necessary to do this. 

All last week, from Monday through 
Friday, the Senate listened to the able, 
persistent argument and presentation by 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Lucas]. He told the Senate time 
and again that he did not appear in the 
guise of prosecutor. Here I am reminded 
of a story heard in the 1940 campaign in 
my home State. One of the campaigners 
learned that his associates on the ticket 
and the people of the State were com- 
plaining at the length of his speeches. 
At his next meeting he told the people he 
understood he was being accused of mak- 
ing long speeches. He said, “This is un- 
true, I do not make a long speech; it only 
seems long.” 

I do not believe the Senator from Illi- 
nois assumed the role of prosecutor; it 
only seems that he did; but I will say 
that I doubt very much whether he left 
anything unsaid concerning what was 
pictured as the dark side of Senator Lan- 
GER’s life. His efforts showed a diligence 
and an industry not common to this 
body or any other public body. This, of 
course, was his right, and, as he put it— 
and I believe him in all sincerity—he 
considered it to be his duty. He told us 
time and again that he was defending the 
dignity of the United States Senate. I 
think during his early remarks he pic- 
tured the dignity of the Senate as one of 
the bulwarks and pillars of democracy. 

Mr, President, I believe with him that 
the dignity of this body must be main- 
tained, also its prestige and its honor. 
During the course of the remarks of the 
Senator from Illinois, on my way back 
from the Senate cafe, I saw in the corri- 
dors the portraits of former Members of 
this great body. I saw the portraits of 
Sumner, Calhoun, Clay, Webster, Robin- 
son, and others, and as I looked at their 
portraits I thought also of many other 
great Members of this great deliberative 
legislative body. I thought of the elder 
La Follette, I thought of Knox, and then 
coming closer home I thought of the pres- 
ent Senate, of our distinguished majority 
leader, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY]; the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary]; the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Jounson], who has been 
here for such a long time; the senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]; 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG]; the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]. Indeed, I 
could name scores of others from the be- 
ginning of the history of this great body 
down to the present who have contrib- 
uted to the dignity, the honor, and the 
prestige of the Senate. So the picture I 
see, Mr. President, is not that the dig- 
nity, honor, and prestige of this body 
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is a fragile, hothouse orchid which can 
be withered and wilted by every drait 
that blows from any direction. On the 
contrary, Mr. President, as I see the pic- 
ture, the dignity, honor, and prestige of 
this body are best symbolized by an in- 
destructible oak which has weathered 
and will weather every attack made upon 
it. It is said that the soul of man can- 
not be destroyed except by man himself. 
I say that the dignity, prestige, and 
honor of the United States Senate can- 
not be besmirched, contaminated, or in- 
terfered with except by our actions in 
the Senate. We cannot hurt the dignity 
of this great body by doing something 
prior to the time we come here. 

On the other hand, to take the posi- 
tion of the majority of the distinguished 
members of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, we are asked to overthrow, 
nullify, and hold for nought the action 
of a great sovereign State of the Unicn in 
exercising what, in my opinion, is the 
most fundamental and essential prin- 
ciple of democracy, namely, the absolute 
freedom of the people of our sovereign 
States in the election of their repre- 
sentatives. Even if the prestige, dignity, 
and honor of the Senate were somewhat 
impaired—even materially impaired—it 
would not constitute nearly so great a 
catastrophe as that which would result 
from the impairment of the absolute 
freedom of popular elections. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I ever have to make a choice be- 
tween the dignity, prestige, and honor of 
the Senate and striking down the free- 
dom of elections, I will not hesitate to 
make my choice; and that choice will be 
in favor of the freedom of elections. 
However, in my opinion, it is not neces- 
sary in this case to make such a choice. 

WILLIAM Lancer has been honored by 
his people by being elected to the office 
of United States Senator. So far as I 
know—and I believe the same statement 
can be made of every other Member of 
this body—he has satisfactorily served 
his State in his official capacity as State’s 
attorney, attorney general for two terms, 
and Governor for two terms. In my 
opinion such a man does not very much 
endanger the dignity and honor of this 
great body. 

In this case, if I have correctly ana- 
lyzed it, there are two questions to be de- 
cided by the Senate: First, has the Sen- 
ate the right to superadd or impose upon 
the people of any State in the selection 
of a Senator qualifications not set out in 
the Constitution itself? If this question 
is answered in the affirmative, and if we 
have the right to go beyond the Consti- 
tution and superadd qualifications, then 
we must further find that Senator LANGER 
is not qualified according to the super- 
added qualifications, whatever they are. 

If both questions are answered in the 
affirmative, we confront the further ques- 
tion as to whether or not he should be 
expelled from the Senate. No Member 
can question that he is a Member of the 
Senate at this time, and has been such 
ever since he walked down the aisle with 
the rest of us in January 1941 and took 
the oath. Is there any question that he 
has been a Senator every minute since 
that time, and still continues to be a Sen- 
ator? We have before us the question 
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whether his expulsion requires the con- 
currence of a two-thirds majority, or 
whether, by some subtle subterfuge or 
process, we can evade the constitutional 
requirement of the concurrence of a two- 
thirds majority, rather than a mere ma- 
jority, for the expulsion of a Member. 

At this point I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate—I hope I may have 
the attention of Senators, because I 
think it is of the utmost importance—to 
the resolution which has been reported 
by the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. What do we find? Senate Reso- 
lution 220 reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the case of WILLIAM LANGER 
does not fall within the constitutional provi- 
sions for expulsion or any punishment by a 
two-thirds vote— 


Then comes the important part: 
because Senator Lancer is neither charged 
with nor proven to have committed disorderly 
behavior during his membership in the 
Senate. 


That is the first resolving clause in the 
resolution. He is not charged with dis- 
orderly behavior during his membership 
in the Senate. s 

In the very resolution which is before 
us, in their zeal to keep away from a two- 
thirds vote the majority members of the 
committee would have the Senate re- 
solve—what? That WILLIAM LANGER is a 
Member of the United States Senate. If 
he is a Member—and he took the same 
oath which I took; he has had the same 
privileges which I have had; he has re- 
ceived the same salary which I have re- 
ceived, and has voted on the same ques- 
tions upon which I have voted—and if 
we adopt the first resolving clause in the 
resolution, can we then say that he is not 
a Member? 

Then we come to the subterfuge, the 
subtle evasion of the constitutional re- 
quirement of the concurrence of a two- 
thirds majority before a Senator may be 
expelled. The last resolving clause is: 

Resolved, That WILLIAM LANCER is not en- 
titled to be a Senator cf the United States 
from the State of North Dakota. 


I challenge any Member of the Senate 
to write a more inconsistent resolution 
than the one before us. It is proposed 
first to make him a Member by resolu- 
tion of this body—if that is necessary— 
and then to say that WILLIAM Lancer is 
not entitled to be a Senator of the United 
States from the State of North Dakota, 
after he has served for more than a year 
and after we first resolve, without quali- 
fication, that he is a Senator. To me 
that is subterfuge. To me that is a 
subtle procedure of evasion of a solemn 
constitutional provision. I hope that in 
the consideration of this matter every 
Senator will thoroughly study the reso- 
lution upon which we are expected to act. 
First, it is proposed to meke him a Sen- 
ator by solemn resolution, and then to 
follow that action by saying that he is 
not entitled to be a Senator. 

Mr. President, I desire first to discuss 
the legal aspects of this controversy; and 
in doing so I may save the time of the 
Senate by following the brief set out in 
the minority report. Following that, I 
intend briefly to review the facts as I 
understand them. 
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Before beginning with the brief which 
appears in the minority report, let me 
make this statement and see if there is 
disagreement with it: In my practice of 
the law as a humble country lawyer—and 
I emphasize the word “humble”—I have 
learned that whenever the organic law 
of a State—or in this instance the or- 
ganic law of the great Federal Govern- 
ment—is misconstrued, it is patched up 
by procedure. To me that is the most 
convincing proof which I have encoun- 
tered that the proceedings which have 
been going on for a year were never con- 
templated by the framers of the Con- 
stitution. The very Senators who take 
the position that we can now exclude 
Senator WILLIAM Lancer from the Sen- 
ate by a majority vote also take the posi- 
tion that when a Senator-elect comes to 
the Senate with credentials from his 
State, if there is no question as to his 
age, citizenship, or residence, no ques- 
tion as to whether he ever committed 
treason, and no question as to his hold- 
ing some other office under the Govern- 
ment, he is entitled to a seat in the 
United States Senate. 

In my opinion, that position is correct. 
Why? Because the qualifications which 
I have stated are the qualifications spec- 
ified in the Constitution. When a Sen- 
ator comes here and presents the proper 
credentials, and there is no question as 
to any of the constitutional qualifica- 
tions, even the majority of our commit- 
tee say that he is entitled to a seat. 

In my opinion, they misconstrued the 
situation, and they decide—what? They 
decide that although he has been allowed 
to become a Member, nevertheless, some 
day in the future, after hearings, if we 
conclude to do so, we can exclude him 
by a majority vote. To me, such a deci- 
sion is a misconstruction of the organic 
law, a misconstruction cf our Constitu- 
tion, and then an attempted remedy of 
that misconstruction by procedure. Is it 
anything else? They misconstrue it. 
They say we have the right, notwith- 
standing what happened in the Consti- 
tutional Convention, to superadd to the 
qualifications specified in the Constitu- 
tion. 

. Mr. President, I make the following re- 
quest’ for unanimous consent, in order 
to expedite the delivery of my state- 
ment: I desire to conform to the brief 
contained in the minority report; but 
if there are portions of it that I think it 
unnecessary to read, I ask unanimous 
consent that the portions left out by me 
may be inserted as a part of my remarks, 
in the order they should take. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We should first con- 
sider, Mr. President, the pertinent con- 
stitutional provisions which confront us. 
It is said by some that this matter has 
been repeatedly settled. It has been, but 
it has been settled against the conten- 
tion of the majority of the committee. 
That is what has happened. 

One of the provisions with which we 
are confronted is found in article I, sec- 
tion 3, clause 1, as follows: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
chosen by the Legislature thereof, for 6 
years— 
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Of course, Senators are now elected by 
the people— 


and each Senator shall have one Vote. 


The next pertinent provision is con- 
tained in article I, section 3, clause 3: 

No Person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained to the Age of 30 years, and been 
nine Years a Citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an In- 
habitant of that State for which he shall be 
chosen. 


Article I, section 4, clause 1, contains 
the following provision: 

The Times, Places and Manner of holding 
Elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the Legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by Law make or alter such Regulations, 
except as to the Places of chusing Senators. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it the Senator’s 
contention that the framers of the Con- 
stitution, using the language they em- 
ployed, which is in the nature of a pro- 
hibition or, rather, is negative, intended 
that anyone else or any Federal agency 
should impose additional limitations? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it the Senator’s 
contention that all other matters except 
those were to be decided and passed upon 
by the electing authority? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; by the people. 

Mr. CONNALLY. By the people, or, in 
the original case, by the legislature? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; that is cor- 
rect—by the legislature. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But now the conten- 
tion is that all other matters or any addi- 
tional qualifications which are to be im- 
posed must be imposed by the electing 
authority. Is that the Senator’s conten- 
tion? 

i Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; that is my posi- 
on. 

Mr. President, I think it is the very 
distinguished and able Senator from 
Georgia who makes the contention that 
the constitutional provisions relating to 
qualifications, because they are stated in 
the negative—that is, “no person shall be 
a Senator“ —are merely restrictions or 
prohibitions on the State; but—and I 
shall read it later on—when we read 
what Madison said, when we read what 
Hamilton said, when we read what the 
other framers of the Constitution said 
on that question, there cannot be a doubt 
as to what they intended and what they 
meant. 

Every student of the Constitution 
knows that the qualifications of the 
President of the United States are 
phrased in the same manner. The pro- 
vision is: 

No person except a natural-born Citizen, or 
a Citizen of the United States at the time 
of the Adoption of this Constitution, shall be 
eligible to the Office of President— 


It is stated in the negative. 

Will any Senator rise today and say 
that because the language is stated in the 
negative it is a prohibition only on the 
people of the United States, or the Con- 
gress, and that the Senate would have 
the right to add other qualifications to 
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those specified as requisites for eligibility 
to the office of President? No one ever 
heard of such a contention. 

Read the phraseology in the provision 
regarding the President, and it will be 
found to be almost identical with that 
used in setting forth the qualifications of 
a Senator. I say that to take the posi- 
tion that the qualifications set out in the 
Constitution are merely disqualifications, 
and aimed solely at the States as a pro- 
hibition, is splitting hairs. I have not 
the versatility of intellect required to 
make the distinction, and I doubt that 
any other Senator has, except in his 
mind; and, in my opinion, such a Senator 
is always unable to explain just what he 
means. ` 

The next pertinent constitutional pro- 
visions are contained in article I, section 
5, clauses 1 and 2, Clause 1 reads as 
follows: - 

Each House shall be the Judge of the Elec- 


tions, Returns, and Qualifications of its own 
Members. . 


I understand it is under that clause of 
the Constitution that the majority of the 
committee claim the right to superadd 
qualifications and to exclude a Senator 
after he has become a Member of this 
great body. 

Clause 2 reads as follows: 

Each House may determine the Rules of its 
Proceedings, punish its Members for dis- 
orderly Behavior, and, with the Concurrence 
of two third, expel a Member. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Iyield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator referred to 
article I, section 5. What does he think 
the framers of the Constitution meant 
when they gave to each House the power 
to determine or to judge the qualifica- 
tions, and so forth, of its own Members? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I construe the term 
“judge” to mean what it is held to mean 
in its common, ordinary usage. My un- 
derstanding of the definition of the word 
“judge” as a verb is this: When we judge 
of a thing it is supposed that the rules 
are laid out; the law is there for us to 
look at and to apply to the facts. 

But whoever heard the word “judge” 
used as meaning the power to add to 
what already is the law? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Would it not also mean 
the qualifications passed on in the first 
part of the pending resolution, Senate 
Resolution 220? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; and my posi- 
tion is that in article I, section 3, clause 
3, the qualifications are set out. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Subsequently we find 
the provision commencing, “Each House 
may determine.” I think it is important 
to look at every word in the Constitution, 
because at-the Constitutional Convention 
the framers of the Constitution had a 
committee on detail and a committee on 
style, the members of which were con- 
ceded to be masters in the art of putting 
words together. There is not a clause 
or a word in that great document that 
does not have some significance, that 
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does not have some importance; and that 
is why in reading it we must make the 
distinctions for which its words call. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spencer in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Utah yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In order to make my 
Point clear, let me read the first part of 
Senate Resolution 220, as follows: 

Resolved, That the case of WILLIAM LANGER 
does not fall within the constitutional pro- 
visions for expulsion or any punishment by 
two-thirds vote, because Senator LANGER is 
neither charged with nor proven to have com- 
mitted disorderly behavior during his mem- 
bership in the Senate. 


Did not the members of the Senate 
committee pass upon the qualifications of 
Senator Lancer at the time when they 
reported that particular part of the reso- 
lution? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Of course, as to 
what was in the minds of the majority 
of the committee, all I know is what I 
find in the report and the resolution. If 
the Senator from New Mexico was not 
here a moment ago, perhaps he did not 
hear me when I attempted to show the 
inconsistency found in the language of 
the resolution itselfi—that first we must 
find that Mr. Lancer is a Member, and 
then find that he is not a Member and is 
subject to exclusion by a majority vote. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. First I should like to 
answer the Senator from Illinois, if the 
Senator from Kentucky will pardon me 
for a moment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I desire to read 
again the provision— À 

Each House shall be the Judge of the Elec- 
tions, Returns, and Qualifications of its own 
Member s. 


To my mind, the word “judge” means 
to look at the qualifications contained in 
the Constitution. That is what the verb 
“judge” means: To judge of something in 
existence—law or facts—and to apply the 
law to the facts. To extend the defini- 
tion of the word “judge” to mean that 
we can superadd to these qualifications, 
in my opinion, is a misconstruction of the 
word itself. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I should like to get 
the Senator’s reaction to this situation, in 
view of his discussion of the provision of 
the Constitution regarding the President. 
Of course, the description in the Consti- 
tution of the mandatory qualifications 
of any man who holds public office, 
either the President, a Senator, or a 
Member of the House is brief and to 
the point. The Constitution does not go 
into any detail about it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr: BARKLEY. The President must 
be 35 years of age; he must be native- 
born, and so forth; but even if those 
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qualifications did not exist, and for any 
reason the electoral college or the people 
should elect a man President who did not 
possess them, the Senate as such could 
not do anything about it, nor could the 
other House of Congress or the Congress 
itself do anything about it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator does 
not mean that we could not impeach? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes; we could 
impeach, but we could not prevent him 
from taking the oath. We could prob- 
ably proceed later. 

The Constitution also says that by a 
two-thirds vote the Senate can expel a 
Member, but does not say for what; it 
does not lay ccwn any guide whatever 
for the Senate in determining whether 
there should be any reason at all. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So far as the Consti- 
tution is concerned and its wording is 
concerned, the Senate might, by a two- 
thirds vote, expel me without any charges 
whatever against me, and I would be out. 

Mr. MURDOCK. God forbid, but the 
Senate could do it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not certain 
about the first part of the Senator’s 
statement, but, anyway, the Senate could 
do it, so far as the Constitution is con- 
cerned. We have, however, built up a 
sort. of tradition here that there must 
be filed against a Senator some charge 
indicating misconduct after he comes 
into the Senate, which would justify his 
expulsion, although the Constitution 
does not fix any such limitation on the 
power of either House. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Therefore, are we not 
required to assume that, in determining 
whether a Senator should be expelled 
after he comes in, there being no ques- 
tion as to his ri ht to come in in the 
beginning, we are left to our determina- 
tion, under the rules of equity and fair- 
ness, and all the things that would go to 
determine whether a man ought to be 
permitted to hold a seat in the Senate? 

We can keep him out at the beginning, 
or we can let him come in, and, after he 
is in, if there is no question about his 
right to come in, we can expel him, al- 


though we do not have to give any reason | 


for doing so. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would not want 
the Senator to feel that I agree with that 
statement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand; but I 
am talking about the strict language of 
the Constitution itself. 

Mr. MURDOCE. That is exactly what 
I am talking about. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It does not say what 
we may expel a man for. He does not 
have to be charged with a breach of the 
peace; he does not have to be charged 
with anything. So far as the Constitu- 
tion is concerned, we could turn a man 
out because he had red hair. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But in the case of 
expulsion, the Constitution requires a 
two-thirds majority. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is right. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We do not have to 
explain, and nobody can review our ac- 
tion. The Senator is right; we can expel 
for anything or nothing by a two-thirds 
vote. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. A man can be kept 
out, when he knocks at the door of the 
Senate, by a majority vote; but that is 
not the question I want to discuss here. 
I am trying to find the Senator's reac- 
tion to the analogy that, inasmuch as 
the Constitution gives the Senate ab- 
solutely carte blanche in determining 
whether a man shall be expelled, the 
only qualification being that it must be 
a two-thirds vote, would the Senate have 
the same discretion in determining 
originally a man’s qualifications and fit- 
ness to come to the Senate, if later it 
would have the right to determine his 
fitness, not on account of something he 
does as a Senator, but for any reason 
we could turn him out, the only differ- 
ence being that in the one case it has to 
be by a majority vote and in the other 
by a two-thirds vote? What is the Sen- 
ator’s view about that? 

Mr. MURDOCK. My view is that we 
cannot stop a man at the threshold of 
the Senate if he comes here with the 
proper credentials from his State and 
there is no question as to his age, his 
citizenship, his residence in the State that 
sends him or other constitutional quali- 
fications, 

Mr, BARKLEY. The Senate, however, 
I will say to the Senator, has done that 
on more than one occasion. It has 
stopped a man at the door and refused 
to permit him to come in. Although he 
was of the required age, had a certificate, 
and had all the constitutional qualifica- 
tions, the Senate, notwithstanding that, 
did not permit him to come in. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator cite 
me to a case? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The case of Smith, of 
Illinois. He was elected. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I certainly cannot 
agree with the Senator as to that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There was some ques- 
tion as to the morals of his election, be- 
cause of the expenditure of money, but 
he came here with a certificate, he had 
a majority of the vote, he was of the re- 
quired age, and had the proper resi- 
dence; but the Senate excluded him be- 
cause of the moral question involved in 
the matter of his election. The same 
thing is true in the Pennsylvania and 
other cases, but I am sure that questions 
involving the mere number of votes a 
man gets, the regularity of his certifi- 
cate, his age, and his residence within 
the State have not always been the cri- 
teria by which the Senate determined 
whether it would admit a man to the 
Senate when he came in the first place. 

Now, the question that bothers me is, 
if the Senate, after a man comes here 
with ali the constitutional qualifications, 
can turn him out without any charges 
being filed against him because the Sen- 
ate might decide he ought not to be here, 
is the Senate restricted further than that 
in the determination as to whether he 
shall be permitted to enter the Senate in 
the first place, assuming that he has the 
age and residence qualifications, and so 
forth, although there might be other 
things involved in his character or in his 
election which the Senate might have 
the right to investigate? 

Mr. MURDOCK. My answer to the 
Senator is that if, as in the Smith case, 
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there is a question of the legality of the 
election, of course, the man can he 
stopped at the door, and it can be said 
to him, “Thou shalt not enter here.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that case it was 
not exactly an illegality. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator will 
wait 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the election, which 
is a most fundamental part of the process 
of democracy, in my opinion, has been vi- 
olated, the will of the people has been 
thwarted, and we can tell him not to 
come in, but, in my opinion, if he has 
the other constitutional qualifications 
that is the only reason he can be ex- 
cluded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senate could 
-have done in that case, in the Vare case, 
and in other cases what it did in this 
case; it could have permitted them to 
take the oath and occupy their seats 
without prejudice, which would suppose 
that the Senate had the same rights as it 
originally had when the applicant 
knocked at the door here. The Senate 
could have permitted them to come in, 
take the oath, and act as Senators, re- 
serving the right to investigate the cir- 
cumstances of their election, which may 
not have always involved violation of law, 
and therefore no illegality, but may have 
involved the morals of the election as 
to whether the man spent too much 
money, though he may have done so 
without violating any law. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not think I 
agree, in full, with the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have great respect 
for the Senator’s legal opinion, and his 
good faith, and I wanted his reaction to 
this opinion, that, based on the Consti- 
tution, we have the right to turn a man 
out if we want to by the required vote, 
and we have the right to deny him ad- 
mission for the same or other reasons 
that would give us the right to turn him 
out after he came in. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not agree with 
the Senator that the Senate has a right 
to expel a Senator from this body for 
any reason except, as Justice Sutherland 


put it, the gravest kind of an offense.. 


I will admit, in answer to the Senator, 
that, while we would not have the right 
to do it, we could exclude a Senator be- 
cause he had red hair, and while we 
would not have the right to exclude be- 
cause of some rather minor indiscretion, 
we would have the power to do it if two- 
thirds of the Senators concurred. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, that raises 
a metaphysical question, a philosophical 
question, as to whether any legislative 
body has the right to do what it has the 
power to do when the power is desig- 
nated and defined in the Constitution. 
Of course, my illustration of a man with 
red hair may be farfetched, but I used 
it to illustrate the fact that, under the 
naked language of the Constitution it- 
self, we do not have to give any reason 
at all. If two-thirds of the Members of 
this body desired to throw a man out 
tomorrow, they could do so, and that has 
been held where there was no charge 
against him of any kind. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. That is right. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I want to say the 
same thing is true with reference to a 
jury. Twelve men, selected and sworn 
to obey the law and the evidence, have 
it in their power to turn a guilty man 
loose, but they have not any right to do 
so. They have the power to turn a man 
loose, no matter what the evidence may 
be or what the law is, but they have not 
the right to do so. We have the power 
to throw a man out of the Senate, but 
we have not any right to do it unless we 
comply with the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr, MURDOCK. I do not think we 
have any right to allow any man to come 
here and become a Member of the Sen- 
ate and then expel him except as pro- 
vided by the Constitution; and I repeat, 
as I said a few moments ago, that we 
have continued a misconstruction of the 
Constitution by adopting that proce- 
dure, which, in my opinion, is erroneous, 
and it should not be continued. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. I understand the po- 
sition taken by the able Senator is that 
section 5, article 1, of the Constitution, 
which vests in each House the right to 
judge of elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own Members does not vest any 
authority in the Senate or in the House 
to add to the qualifications prescribed by 
the Constitution, and that the word 
“judge” is not to be interpreted as the 
word “prescribed” would be interpreted, 
but means simply that the Senate, in 
this case, for example, sits as a judge and, 
as a judge, applies certain well-known 
provisions of the Constitution and of 
statutory law to the facts of the case. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is my position. 

Mr. OVERTON. I wish to add one 
contribution to the argument made by 
the able Senator—that is, what the Su- 
preme Court of the United Sites had 
to say with reference to section 5 of arti- 
cle I, which gives each House the power 
to judge of the qualifications of its Mem- 
bers. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, speaking through Mr. Justice 
Pitney, said: 

The power to judge of the elections and 
qualifications of its Members, inhering in 
each House by virtue of section 5 of article I, 
is an important power, essential in our sys- 
tem to the proper organization of an elective 
body of representatives. But it is a power to 
judge, to determine, upon reasonable con- 
sideration of pertinent matters of fact ac- 
cording to established principles and rules of 
law; not to pass an arbitrary edict of exclu- 
sion. 

I think that fully supports the conten- 
tion made by the able Senator from Utah, 
and I think it correctly interprets the 
word “judge” as used in section 5 of ar- 
ticle I of the Constitution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator from 
Utah will yield, the word “judge,” in the 
very language used by the Senator from 
Louisiana, is also interpreted to mean 
determine! - to judge and determine. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly the Sen- 
ator will not say that I have construed 
the word “judge” to mean that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I refer to the 
language used by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. But how are we to 
determine— 
to determine upon reasonable consideration 
of pertinent matters of fact according to 
established principles and rules of law, not to 
pass an arbitrary edict of exclusion. 


Mr. BARKLEY. The exercise of the 
right and power to judge is the exercise 
of the right to determine. A judgment is 
a determination as to the rights of 
people, whether it is in a court, or where- 
ever it may be. To judge of something is 
to determine the merits of it, and I do 
not see how, by any definition of the 
word “judge” and the word “determine,” 
we can show that there is a great deal of 
difference between them. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not claim there 
is a great deal of difference, but I em- 
phatically claim that the word “judge,” 
used as a verb, does not mean the power 
to add to something already existent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I make no such con- 
tention as that. I did not wish to get 
into this colloquy, because I understand 
the Senator does not want to speak as 
long as he might do so under other cir- 
cumstances, and I shall not interrupt 
him further; but the right to judge as 
between two parties, or between a given 
situation and another given situation, 
is the power to determine, to reach a 
determination on the merits of the mat- 
ter, not to add something which is not 
justified, but to determine it on the basis 
of the power to render a judgment or 
to judge of the merits; not by the con- 
sideration of any extraneous matter, but 
on a consideration of matters which are 
before either the judge or the Senate or 
the House, or any other body which has 
the right to judge anything. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am very happy to 
have the position of the majority leader 
explained, and I am indeed happy to say 
that he takes the position which the 
minority of the committee has taken in 
its legal brief—that the power to judge 
does not include the power to add to. 

What do we judge? A man comes 
here and presents his credentials and 
claims that he has the constitutional 
qualifications to be a Senator. As judges 
of that fact, we look at his credentials; 
we consider his constitutional qualifica- 
tions. Where do we find them stated? 
We find them set out in the Constitution. 
I believe it was contemplated by the 
framers of the Constitution that when a 
man came here with credentials from his 
State, and claimed to have the constitu- 
tional qualifications, the matter could be 
judged by the Senate in not to exceed a 
week or 2 weeks’ time; but when the 
word “judge” is construed to mean the 
power to add qualifications, about which 
the State does not know, about which 
the Senate does not know, then, of course, 
there is brought about the type of farce 
which resulted in taking 4 years to de- 
termine that Reed Smoot was entitled to 
sit here as a United States Senator, and 
the type of farce which has resulted in 
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Senator Lancer’s right to a seat being 
held in abeyance for more than a year, 
the committee searching his life almost 
from childhood up to the present time. 

Oh, did the men who wrote the Con- 
stitution ever contemplate that such a 
thing as that would happen? In framing 
the Constitution they had the right to de- 
cide what tribunal should be the judge 
of the morals and the intellectual] quali- 
fications of the men sent here, and they 
decided that the people of the sovereign 
States should have that power, restricted 
only by the very definite but simple quali- 
fications enunciated in the Constitution 
itself. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to sug- 
gest, not right on the point about which 
the Senator is speaking now, but regard- 
ing what was discussed a little while ago 
about the case of a Senator who comes 
with a certificate, and whose election is 
questioned that thaf is not on all fours at 
all with the instant case, or other cases 
like it, because when the Senate deter- 
mines finally, if ever, that a man was 
never legally elected, of course the whole 
election is voided, and technically he 
never was a Senator. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is not that the dis- 
tinction? It is not possible to draw an 
analogy between the case of a man com- 
ing here with questioned credentials, and 
a case where his credentials are unques- 
tioned, because if he was not legally 
elected—and the Senate can determine 
that at any time, just as the House can 
determine such matters as to its Mem- 
bers—he would not be seated. When I 
was a Member of the other House, on the 
last night of a session, at about 4 o’clock 
in the morning, when the session was to 
expire at noon of that day, the House 
ousted a sitting Member, and seated a 
new Member to serve for a few hours. It 
had the right and power to do that; but 
that is not comparable with the other 
cases at all, because in that case, if the 
election in the State was invalid, the man 
was never legally a Representative. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Although he was a 
de facto Representative, he was not a 
de jure Representative. His vote could 
not be impeached. because he was voting 
with the consent and agreement of the 
House; but he never was a de jure Rep- 
resentative, he was merely a de facto 
Representative. ; 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. Along the line of the 
remarks submitted by the Senator from 
Texas, I wondered if the Senator from 
Utah had noted this quotation in the 
report in the Frank L. Smith case, as well 
as in the Vare case. It is stated: 

It was pointed out in the debate that the 
Smith case was unprecedented in that charges 
made against him had already been officially 
investigated by a committee of the Senate 
and that an unfavorably partial report was 
before that body 

In other words, the case had been in- 
vestigated by a committee of the Senate, 
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and a partial unfavorable report had 
been prepared, which was before the Sen- 
ate, I understand, when Mr. Smith ap- 
peared and presented himself to be sworn 
in as a Senator. That, it is stated, was 
one of the chief reasons why he was ex- 
cluded. He was not sworn in because the 
matter had already been heard by a com- 
mittee of the Senate, evidence had been 
taken, and charges had been made about 
the use of money in the primary elec- 
tion. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And partial reports 
gaa been made to the Senate up to that 

e. 

Mr. HUGHES. A partial unfavorable 
report had been made, as the report 
shows. The same thing was true in the 
Vare case. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will yield in a mo- 
ment; I do not think the Senator from 
Delaware has concluded. 

Mr. HUGHES. I wondered whether 
the Senator distinguished that case, and 
whether that distinguishes that case from 
the instant case. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the Senator 
has distinguished the case. In the Smith 
case, as the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] put it on the floor. there was a 
battle royal of millionaires in the State 
of Illinois, and under the resolution of 
the Senate the election was held to have 
been a fraud; the will of the people had 
been thwarted; in other words, it was not 
a lawful election. That fact was shown; 
and Frank Smith was excluded; in fact, 
he was never allowed to take the oath. 
To say that the Frank Smith case is a 
precedent for the Langer case in my 
opinion is a very farfetched construc- 
tion. 

I now yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish to repeat what I 
Said in the legal argument I made last 
Friday with respect to the Frank Smith 
case being a precedent. Frank Smith 
came to the door of the Senate in De- 
cember following the death of William B. 
McKinley, whom he had defeated in the 
primary election. McKinley’s term of 
office was not to expire until the follow- 
ing March. Governor Len Small ap- 
pointed Frank Smith, gave him bona fide 
credentials, and Smith came here. No 
election whatsoever was involved in that 
appointment. Smith came here and 
asked to be admitted to the Senate upon 
the credentials forwarded to the Senate 
by the Governor of the State of Illinois. 
Though he asked that he be given the 
oath when he came here with those cre- 
dentials, he was not permitted to take the 
oath. He was not given the oath because 
of what the Reed committee had ascer- 
tained in connection with the huge 
amount of money which was spent in 
the primary in 1926, as I recall the year, 
plus the fact that Frank Smith, as chair- 
man of the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion, had received $125,000 from Sam In- 
sull, who was then the utility baron of 
the country. 

There cannot be any question about 
that case being a precedent. The only 
ground on which the Senate could de- 
cline to give Frank Smith the oath was 
that of moral turpitude, and the moral 
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turpitude was in the primary election, be- 
cause Smith’s appointment by the Goy- 
ernor had absolutely nothing to do with 
any fraud in any election. It was never 
contended that there was any fraud in 
that appointment. So I say, with all the 
sincerity I possess, that the Smith case 
is an absolute precedent for the case we 
have now before us. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I am 
sorry I cannot agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois that the 
Smith case is a precedent. The Senator 
has stated the facts as they are. I think 
he distinguishes the case, however, when 
he says that the Senate refused to seat 
Smith when he came here as the ap- 
pointee of the Governor. Why? Be- 
cause of what had happened in the 
election. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. There would not have 
been any question about having Senator 
Lancer stand aside on January 3, 1941. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not know 
whether that is true. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; it is true. The Sen- 
ate on 29 different occasions in its history 
has said, “We will let you take the oath 
and investigate the charges afterwards.” 
On 16 occasions the Senate has had the 
Senator-elect stand aside. Personally, I 
think it is the better practice to have 
the Senator-elect take the oath, and let 
his State have representation during the 
time the investigation is going on, rather 
than have him stand aside and wait until 
the investigation shall have been con- 
cluded. In other words, in this case 
North Dakota would not have had rep- 
resentation on the floor of the Senate by 
one Senator, if Senator Lancer had been 
requested to stand aside on January 3, 
1941. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I ad- 
mit that under the rather subtle sub- 
terfuge and procedure which we have 
adopted such a thing has been done: 
but had the Constitution not been con- 
strued in the past as requiring more than 
the constitutional qualifications, it never 
would have been necessary to adopt the 
precedure which we find in the Langer 
case and in many other cases. 

Mr. VANDENEERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield so I may ask a 
question? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am asking for 
information. I know of the great famili- 
arity which the Senator from Utah 
has with this subject, and I am going 
back to his original proposition, that in 
judging of qualifications we are lim- 
ited to the specifications laid down in 
the Constitution. Are there any prec- 
edents in the history of the Senate in- 
volving cases in which elections were not 
concerned, but in which Senators have 
been expelled from the Senate for other 
reasons than those listed in the qualifi- 
cations set forth in the Constitution? 
Are there any such instances? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Oh, yes; I think dur- 
ing the Civil War period many Senators 
were expelled for disloyalty to the Union. 
There can be no question about that, 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I am thinking 
about the exclusion of Senators for ul- 
terior reasons. : 

Mr. MURDOCK. I know of no prece- 
dents, unless one wants to call the case 
of Thomas of Maryland a precedent. 
That is one of the so-called precedents 
which is referred to in the majority re- 
port. In that case, as I remember the 
facts—and if I do not state them cor- 
rectly, I know the Senator from Illinois 
and other Senators who are more fa- 
miliar with them than I am will correct 
me—they were these: Thomas had a son 
who entered the service of the Confed- 
eracy. His father, knowing that, gave 
him some cash money to take with him, 
as he put it, so that he would have some- 
thing to take care ef himself in case of 
emergency. Mr. Thomas was accused of 
disloyalty and of giving comfort and aid 
to the enemy, and was excluded from the 
Senate on that ground. In considering 
the Thomas case, though, I think it would 
be unfair not to have in mind the test 
oath, and also the fact that the four- 
teenth amendment had already been con- 
sidered by the Congress, and was in the 
course of ratification by the States. I 
think it had actually been ratified, but 
not promulgated by the Secretary of 
State. I think we must bear those facts 
in mind in dealing with the Thomas case. 
Ido not claim, as the Senator from Mich- 
igan indicated, that I am very familiar 
with the subject, but I have made about 
as exhaustive a search of the authorities 
as I could, considering how busy we all 
are, and I am frank to statc that the 
Thomas case comes nearer being a prece- 
dent than any other case I can find, with 
the exception of the Smoot case. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is the ex- 
tent of the precedents the Senator can 
submit. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Along the line the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan has dis- 
cussed, I invite his attention to two cases. 
I do not think the Senator from Michi- 
gan was present the other day when I 
discussed them. I specifically call his 
attention now to the Roach case. Mr. 
Roach was alleged to be guilty of em- 
bezzlement of funds in the city of Wash- 
ington. Later he went into the State of 
North Dakota—and for many years lived 
an exemplary life. He became one of the 
bulwarks of the community, so to speak. 
So good was his life that the people there 
finally elected him to the United States 
Senate. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am familiar with 
the case. 

Mr. LUCAS. An exhaustive investiga- 
tion was made in the Senate. The Sen- 
ate tock jurisdiction of that case, even 
though the offense charged had been 
committed many years before. The 
Committee on Privileges and Elections 
made an exhaustive investigation, and 
gave the Senator-elect a clean bill of 
health, and nothing was done about the 
charges. The Senator will find in the 
Roach case some of the most profound 
legal arguments ever made on the sub- 
ject. One was made by Senator Chandler, 
of New Hampshire, who thoroughly ex- 
plored all legal questions. 
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Another case which was cited was the 
Gould case, in connection with which 
the Senate went back 14 years to investi- 
gate a charge of bribery. The Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections 
found that Senator Gould was not guilty 
of the charges. The point I am making 
is that in the Roach and the Gould cases 
the Senate took jurisdiction for.the pur- 
Pose of making the investigations. In 
one case they found that the Senator- 
elect had led an exemplary life since he 
was guilty of embezzelment and there- 
fore admitted him. In the other case 
the Senate investigated a charge which 
was said to have taken place 14 years 
before. It found that Senator Gould was 
in no way guilty of the charge of bribery 
in connection with a political fiasco in 
one of the Provinces of Canada. There- 
fore the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections brought in a resolution of not 
guilty, which was adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I hope 
I may have the attention of the Senate 
in my discussion of the two cases which 
the Senator from Illinois has cited. If 
the Senator from Illinois. takes the posi- 
tion that the Senate of the United States, 
under a resolution to investigate, takes 
jurisdiction of a matter, that is one thing; 
but in order that an act of the Senate 
may become a precedent, I am inclined 
to the view that we should go to the res- 


olution itself and see what was the ques-. 


tion involved. 

If Senators will turn to the Gould case 
they will find—what? They will find 
that a resolution was adopted by the Sen- 
ate directing the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections to investigate certain 
charges made against Senator Gould. 
Very well. The committee made the in- 
vestigation. The committee reported to 
the Senate—what? It reported to the 
Senate that there was insufficient evi- 
dence to support the charges. The com- 
mittee very emphatically and definitely 
stated that it did not make any decision 
on the constitutional questions involved, 
but, because there was no evidence to 
support the charges against the accused, 
it recommended that the whole matter be 
dropped. That is the Gould case. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, may I say 
a further word? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Let me answer the 
Senator with respect to the case of Sen- 
ator Roach, of North Dakota: In that 
case charges were made against a Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. I do not recall 
that he pleaded guilty to the embezzle- 
ment charge in the District of Columbia, 
I think his statement was that he was 
making restitution of what he was sup- 
posed to have taken. What is the history 
of the case? That the Senate committee 
investigated the case, but that nothing 
further was done in the matter. 

Mr. President, it seems to me very far- 
fetched in the way of obtaining prece- 
dents for the Senator from Illinois to cite 
those two cases as precedents for what 
it is proposed to do in the instant case. 

Very often a case comes into one of our 
courts of which the court assumes juris- 
diction and trial is had, and an appeal is 
taken to the appellate court. 

In the appellate court the question of 
jurisdiction is finally raised; and not- 
withstanding the fact that the case has 
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run the gantlet of the trial court and 
the appellate court, in many instances of 
which the Senator knows the appellate 
court has dismissed the case because of 
lack of jurisdiction. 

For the Senator to take the position 
that the Senate took jurisdiction in those 
eases by merely adopting a resolution 
and having an investigation made and 
then dropping the thing would be to take 
the position that because the trial court 
took jurisdiction the appellate court 
could not reverse the case, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there was no jurisdic- 
tion originally. I cannot agree with the 
Senator on that type of precedent. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK, I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. On the question of juris- 
diction, of course the argument the Sen- 
ator has made with respect to lower 
courts taking jurisdiction and appellate 
courts reversing cases because the court 
did not have jurisdiction is hardly analo- 
gous, because in the first instance we can 
take or deny jurisdiction. As the Sena- 
tor knows, one of the questions which we 
discussed in executive session was wheth- 
er the Senate could deny or take juris- 
diction at any time; and whether we 
could say in the beginning, “We have no 
jurisdiction” and end the matter. 

The Gould case is important from the 
standpoint of jurisdictional precedent. 
When Mr, Gould’s credentials were pre- 
sented, the very able Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Reed, took the position that 
the credentials should not be referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions because the Senate had no jurisdic- 
tion to do so. When Senator Gould rose 
and invited an investigation of the 
charges Senator Reed further said that, 
regardless of whether Gould wanted an 
investigation made, Gould himself had 
no constitutional authority to confer 
jurisdiction upon the committee for two 
reasons—first, because of the lapse of 
time; second, because the constitution’s 
qualifications of age, residence, and 
citizenship were absolute and a limita- 
tion upon the right of the Senate to judge 
the qualifications of the Members. The 
Senate by a vote of 60 to 5, referred the 
case to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections for study and investigation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I have 
the highest respect for the Senator from 
Illinois as a lawyer. I think I have pub- 
licly so stated. However, my experience 
as a lawyer is that we do not go to the 
preliminary proceedings in lawsuits to 
find out what the precedent is. We do 
not go to the briefs of the able counsel 
on both sides to find out what the prece- 
dent is. Where do we go, Mr. President? 
We go to the final determination of the 
court. It makes no difference what the 
preliminary procedure was. It makes no 
difference how eloquent, cogent, and log- 
ical the briefs were. The ultimate de- 
cision of the court establishes the 
precedent, 

What do we find in the Gould case? 
I will admit that in the Gould case, as 
the Senator says, in the preliminary 
skirmishes certain things were done. I 
will admit that Senator Reed, of Penn- 
sylvania, made a great and eloquent 
Statement. He was opposed by able 
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lawyers. However, I do not want to go 
to the preliminary skirmishes to see what 
the precedent is. I want to go first to the 
resolution adopted by the Senate, and 
then follow it through the hearings of 
the committee; but ultimately I want to 
look at the decision of the committee, 
which was brought to the floor of the 
Senate, and then I want to look at the 
ultimate action taken by the Senate. We 
must be guided by that ultimate action as 
a precedent for one schoo] of thought or 
for the other school. If the Senator from 
Illinois can obtain satisfaction from the 
preliminary skirmishes, he is welcome to 
it. Icannot. I am satisfied that he can- 
not go to the ultimate action of the Sen- 
ate, or to the report of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, which was be- 
fore the Senate in the Gould case, and 
obtain any support for his contention. 
I do not understand how he can obtain 
any satisfaction from it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Iyield. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I had 
not thought of obtruding myself at this 
time. Later I may discuss this case. I 
am quite in accord with the observations 
now being made by the very able Senator 
from Utah. I lived through the Gould 
case. I lived through the Smith and Vare 
cases. Indeed, I am probably the only 
Senator remaining in the Senate who was 
on the subcommittees in the Vare and 
Smith cases. Ihave a very vivid memory 
of what occurred and what was discussed. 
I shall give my views on that question at 
a subsequent time. ; 

On the question raised by the very able 
Senator from Illinois regarding proce- 
dure, only one procedure has been fol- 
lowed. by the Senate. Only one logical 
procedure can be followed by the Senate 
when a petition is filed by petitioners, 
remonstrators, or dissidents—dissatisfied 
persons, whoever they may be. Always 
the petitions are referred, pro forma, to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. 

In the Smoot case the unbroken prac- 
tice of the Senate was well stated by Sen- 
ator Burrows, a very able lawyer from 
Michigan who was at that time a Mem- 
ber of the Senate. It has been discussed 
by Senator Hoar, the great lawyer and 
statesman from Massachusetts, and an 
ornament of this body in. years gone by. 
Only one course is open when a man pre- 
sents his credentials and a petition is 
filed by those who desire to object. That 
course is to send the case to the com- 
mittee having jurisdiction. It goes there 
as naturally as a bill which is introduced 
is referred to the appropriate committee. 

When the Gould case arose I occupied 
a seat in the Senate not far distant from 
the seat I now cccupy. Senator Gould 
was on the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry with me. I knew him inti- 
mately; I knew his character; I did not 
know anything about the charges; but 
when the charges were brought to the 
Senate, Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, 
thought that we should determine them 
immediately. That was no time to make 
a determination. No facts were before 
the Senate. No committee having juris- 
diction had reported on the matter. Sen- 
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ator Reed was entirely presumptuous 
and premature in his statement, although 
he made a very gocd one. Only one 
course was open. Only one course had 
ever been open. Only one course should 
be open, and that is to refer the charges 
to the committee having jurisdiction, 
namely, the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, or, as in the Smith and Vare 
cases; a special committee upon which 
was conferred special jurisdiction. 

Senator Gould was exonerated, and 
properly so. He was one of the finest 
Members of the Senate whom I have been 
privileged to know during my 25 years of 
service. It seems to me that it is not 
quite proper to cite that case as a 
precedent. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 


Mr. OVERTON. In answer to the ar- 
gument made by the Senator from II- 
linois, I take it that if there were a case 
which had been passed upon by the Sen- 
ate, in which a Senator had been ex- 
cluded from a seat in the Senate upon 
some ground dissociated from his elec- 
tion, his citizenship, his age, or his res- 
idence, then we should have a precedent. 

The Senator from Oregon is perfectly 
correct in the statement that the prelim- 
inary reference of a petition to a com- 
mittee does not establish a precedent. 
The able Senator from Utah is correct 
in his position. What establishes a prec- 
edent is a decision by the Senate. I chal- 
lenge the Senator from Illinois or any 
other proponent of the resolution to point 
to a single case in which any Senator- 
elect has been excluded from the Senate 
upon some ground not connected with 
his election, age. citizenship, or residence. 
There is absolutely no such case except 
possibly as the Senator has pointed out, 
the Thomas case, which arose under the 
fourteenth amendment in reference to 
disloyalty. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, it 
might be well at this time to read the 
portion of the resolution in the Gould 
case which we are discussing at this 
point. I read from Senate Election Cases, 
1913-1940, by Hays, at page 278. The 
resolution was in part as follows: 


Resolved, That in that absence of official 
information concerning the charge thus 
made, the qualifying oath be administered 
to the Member-elect, and that the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections be, and it hereby 
is, directed to inquire into the truth of the 
facts so reported and recited, and to report the 
same at the earliest convenient date to the 
Senate, with such recommendations touching 
action by it in the premises as may seem to 
them warranted. 


That is the resolution under which the 
investigation of the charges against 
Gould was begun, and, as the Senator 
from Oregon states, there was not much 
else that could be done. I do not agree 
with the practice of seating a Senator 
and then reserving the right to exclude 
him; I think that is an evasion of the 
provisions of the Constitution. 

Then, coming to che report of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, what 
do we find, other than the statement 
that there was not sufficient evidence, or 
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no evidence, to support the charges? On 
the constitutional question—and that is 
what I am attempting to argue—we find 
the committee making the following 
report: 

No opinion is expressed by the committee 
on the important cons’ tutional questions 
touching the power of the committee in the 
premises. 


When the Senate adopts such a report, 
does it not say that the Senate makes 
no conclusion as to the constitutional 
questions involved? Having said that, 
how can any careful lawyer, even though 
he may be the most diligent and zealous 
of lawyers, say that that constitutes a 
precedent for what is contended by the 
majority in the Langer case? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one remark? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The only point I make in 
connection with the Gould case is that 
at least the Senate tock jurisdiction of 
the charges that were filed, and the case 
was submitted to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections for a determination 
of the truth or falsity of the charges— 
whatever they might be. There is no 
question, the record shows, that every 
member o the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections at that time said that there 
was no truth in the charges; conse- 
quently, from the standpoint of the con- 
stitutional charges, there was nothing to 
make any determination of, because the 
committee simply said that the man was 
not guilty. So that ended it. But the 
point I am making is that they did make 
an investigation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. There is no question 
about that. Why should the Senator 
argue with me on that point, when I ad- 
mit it? 

Mr. LUCAS. There seems to be some 
misinterpretation of the position I am 
taking in connection with the Roach case 
and in connection with the Gould case. 
The only point I am making is that, 
notwithstanding the 14 years that had 
elapsed in the Gould case, the Senate 
made the investigation, just as the Sen- 
ate made the investigation in the pend- 
ing case. 

In the Lancer case we have found that, 
in the opinion of the majority, there is 
evidence sufficient to exclude. It was 
found in neither one of the other cases 
that there was evidence sufficient to ex- 
clude. Consequently both cases were dis- 
missed. 

If in this case we had followed the 
action taken in the Roach case we should 
not today be discussing the case of Sen- 
ator LANGER. 

Mr, MURDOCK. Following the Sena- 
tor’s able argument all the way through 
to its logical conclusion, let me ask what 
it is upon which the Senate will take 
action after we conclude these rather ex- 
tensive debates? Our decision will be on 
the question whether the Senate will 
adopt the recommendations of the ma- 
jority of the committee. When the Sen- 
ate acts, its action becomes a precedent. 
In my opinion, there is no Senator who 
does not understand the Senator's posi- 
tion on the Gould case and on the Roach 
case, 
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Mr. LUCAS. I thought the Senator 
from Utah misunderstood it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The only trouble I 
have is in agreeing with the Senator. I 
understand the position he takes, but I 
cannot agree with him. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is quite all right; 
I cannot object to that, 

Mr. MURDOCK. No. Of course, the 
Senate ultimately will decide the pend- 
ing case, and its decision will constitute 
a precedent set by the Senate, just as in 
the Gould case, just as in the Roach case, 
just as in the Thomas case. Again I 
state that the only precedent I know of 
that even comes close to being a prece- 
dent for the pending case is the Thomas 
case. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 

Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. On the question of 
precedent, let me say that, as I under- 
stand, in the House of Representatives 
the rule is the same, but the judge is 
different. Are there any cases that have 
arisen in the House of Representatives 
that would form a precedent for the 
Senate on a similar issue? 

Mr. MURDOCK. In answer to the 
Senator let me say that I think that the 
majority of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections has in its personnel some 
of the greatest lawyers in the United 
States Senate. Anyone who listened to 
the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. Lucas] in 
the presentation of the case and who is 
not convinced that he is an able and an 
industrious lawyer, in my opinion has 
misconstrued his efforts. I think that 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Austin! is conceded to be a great lawyer. 

Inasmuch as the able Senator from 
Ohio asks the question, I desire to call 
his attention to the legal brief contained 
in the majority report. In the report we 
find nine pages devoted to a discussion of 
the assertion that during his term as a 
Senator, Senator LANGER has done noth- 
ing for which he can be excluded. 

Is there a Senator sitting under the 
roof of the Senate Chamber who makes 
any contention contrary to that? Of 
course not. Nevertheless, the majority 
of the committee have seen fit to devote 
nine pages of their brief to a discussion 
of the point that nothing Senator LANGER 
has done since he has been here is in- 
volved in the pending case. 

Subsequently, in chapter II of the ma- 
jority’s legal brief, we find five pages de- 
voted to a discussion of the question of 
constitutional qualifications. After de- 
voting five pages to a discussion of that 
question they finally tell us that no ques- 
tion of constitutional qualifications is 
involved. Every Member of the Senate 
has known from the time when Senator 
LANGER came here that no one ques- 
tioned his constitutional qualifications. 
Nevertheless, the majority of the com- 
mittee devoted five pages to a discussion 
of that matter. 

Next in the brief of the majority we 
come to a discussion of what they say is 
the question: 
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Each House shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own 
Members. 


They say that is the question involved 
here. To a discussion of the question 
which is involved, we find devoted not 
nine pages, not flve pages, but three full 
pages and a portion of a fourth page 
devoted to a discussion of the real ques- 
tion at issue; we find three and one- 
quarter pages devoted to that discussion. 
Two questions which do not have the 
slightest thing to do with the case are 
discussed, and we find nine pages devoted 
to a discussion of the first and five pages 
to a discussion of the second. 

The Senator from Ohio has asked me 
if there are any precedents in the House 
for the position taken by the majority. I 
shall mention the precedents the ma- 
jority cite. They cite the Roberts case, 
with which I believe everyone is familiar. 
Brigham H. Roberts, one of the greatest 
statesmen, in my opinion, who ever came 
to the House, one of the greatest orators, 
one of the grandest men who ever came 
here—coming from my own State—was 
accused of polygamy, was accused not 
only of past practice of polygamy, but of 
a continuing and present practice when 
he presented his credentials at the door 
of the House of Representatives. 

In the Roberts case we find not a ques- 
tion of determination of moral turpi- 
tude existing prior to the time when he 
came to the House, but we find the ques- 
tion of his engaging in polygamy at the 
very time when he presented his creden- 
tials. Of course, that fact distinguishes 
the Roberts case from the situation we 
find in the Lancer case. Senator LANGER 
is not accused of committing any crime 
since he has been here. Senator LANGER 
is not accused of having done anything, 
except in the past, prior to his election. 
But, the precedents being so few, the 
majority resort to the ones I have men- 
tioned. We have already discussed the 
Senate precedents. The House prece- 
dents they cite are the Roberts case, 
which certainly is distinguishable from 
this case, and one other, the Whittemore 
case. I know that the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton], who sits before me, 
is one of the most careful lawyers in the 
Senate. He has demonstrated time and 
again, on every question which has been 
submitted to him, the thoroughness of 
his preparation. I ask him if he will, 
tonight, or whenever he finds it conven- 
ient, take time to study the Whittemore 
case and determine what it is. These 
are the facts: Whittemore was serving in 
the House. During the session he was 
accused of selling appointments to West 
Point. A resolution of expulsion was 
filed against him. For some reason or 
other—I suppose because the evidence 
was sufficient—instead of letting the 
matter go to an ultimate decision on the 
question of expulsion, he resigned and 
went back to his State, South Carolina, 
where he immediately presented himself 
again at a special election for election to 
the House, during the same session. He 
came back to the House, elected to the 
House in the same session during which 
he resigned in order to avoid expulsion. 
If that case does not distinguish itself 
from the pending one and if it did not 
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give the House the right to take disci- 
plinary action for a crime committed 
during a session, I am mistaken. To my 
mind, on that legal question I think the 
case is distinguishable from the LANGER 
case. 

I should like to have the Senator from 
Ohio, and any other Senator who may be 
interested in doing so, read the state- 
ment of Representative Logan on the 
Whittemore case. Mr. President, if any 
lawyer in this great body can get any 
satisfaction from the Whittemore case 
as a precedent, then, as a very humble 
lawyer, I am surprised. The speech 
made by Representative Logan never 
even came close to a discussion of the 
legal questions involved. 

No one else was ailowed to say a word 
after Logan concluded a speech which 
gave evidence that he did not know any- 
thing about the law involved. So we 
find five precedents cited by the majority 
report in the Langer case, namely, the 
Senator Thomas case, the Representa- 
tive Whittemore case, the Representative 
Roberts case, the Senator-elect Gould 
bribery case, and the Senator-designate 
Smith, of Illinois, case. As I have said 
to the Senator from Tlinois, if he can 
get any comfort from these precedents in 
support of the contention he makes, I 
cannot understand how he does it. 

It is true in then arguments great 
lawyers sustain the position that he 
takes today, but I state again that, in 
order to be a precedent. the final action 
must square with the contention made in 
the case, and there cannot be found, in 
my opinion, other than in the Thomas 
case, one case in the history of the United 
States which warrants the action that 
we are asked to take in the Langer case. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr President, will the 
Senator yield for a question for informa- 
tion? 

Mr MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. I understood from 
what was said here the other day, that 
in the Roberts case the representative had 
not taken the oath of office, that it was 
acted upon as a case of exclusion. Is 
that correct? 

Mr MURDOCK. That is correct; he 
was never seated. I intend to read quite 
extensively the Roberts case, because I 
think the minority views in that case 
present the law of the land on this ques- 
tion. The Roberts case. however, is dis- 
tinguishable from this case. 

Why? If on no other ground than on 
the ground that the offense was a con- 
tinuing offense right up to the time when 
he presented his credentials. He never 
denied it, although given every oppor- 
tunity to do so. I say again that a 
grander man never presented credentials, 
even though he was charged with polyg- 
amy or plural marriage as a part of a 
religious tenet. He was man enough to 
say and to give public utterance to the 
statement, “law or no law, I shall never 
betray these loyal women”; and he did 
not do so. ; 

Anyone who knew him must have ac- 
knowledged that he would add dignity, 
competence, and intelligence to any body 
into which he was admitted. His whole 
life was exemplary, unless men can be 
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condemned for devoutly believing in a 
religious tenet. 

Passing now to the brief in the minor- 
ity views, I come to section 3 of the four- 
teenth amendment, 

This is important, Senators; it is the 
amendment that was adopted after the 
Civil War started. It was designed to do 
what? To expel and exclude Members 
of Congress for disloyalty, as well as to 
prevent the holding of public office by 
others charged with disloyalty. Section 
3 of the fourteenth amendment pro- 
vides: 

No person shall be a Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress, or elector of President or 
Vice President, or hold any office, civil or mili- 
tary, under the United States, or under any 
State, who, having previously taken an oath, 
as a Member of Congress, or as an officer of 
the United States, or as a member of any 
State legislature, or as an executive or judi- 
cial officer of any State, to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, or have en- 
gaged in insurrection or rebellion against the 
same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof. But Congress may by a vote of two- 
thirds of each House, remove such disability. 


Why would the Congress of the United 
States, if it has the right, and if it had 
the right then, to superadd to the quali- 
fications set out in the Constitution, add 
an additional constitutional qualification 
by amending the Constitution? It seems 
to me, if there is no other answer to the 
majority’s case, that the very fact that 
Congress, in order to establish another 
qualification, resorted to an amendment 
of the Constitution to do it answers the 
majority of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections in this case, 

Article V of the Constitution provides, 
among other things: 

* * and that no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate. 


Then the tenth amendment provides: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people. 


In other words, after the qualifications 
have been set out, after all other delega- 
tions have been made to Congress, to the 
Executive, and to the judiciary, then we 
find what? A specific protection for the 
sovereign States by a provision saying 
that the powers not herein delegated and 
not herein prohibited to the States are 
hereby reserved to the States, respec- 
tively, or to the people. Why were they 
reserved? In my opinion, one reason is 
found in the very case we have before us 
today. They had had experience with 
the British Parliament. Madison speaks 
of it in the debates in the Constitutional 
Convention, and says our experience with 
the British Parliament is such that we 
know that the very Constitution itself 
may be subverted if we leave all power in 
the Legislature or grant power to the 
Legislaiure over matters not specified 
herein. 

We often hear of the inherent powers 
of the Senate and the inherent powers 
of the House of Representatives; but, as 
I understand the very nature of the Fed- 
eral Government, the inherent powers of 
the United States of America are vested 
in the people, not in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. May I ask if the com- 
mittee has considered the relationship 
of this proceeding to the constitutional 
provision guaranteeing a republican form 
of government to every State? Has that 
been considered? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the Senator 
mean in the committee? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not recall that 
that question was ever raised in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that a representative form of gov- 
ernment is the heart of a republican 


‘form of government, and when the Sen- 


ate undertakes to eliminate a newly 
elected Senator that, instead of guaran- 
teeing a republican form of government, 
it is destroying a republican form of goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. MURDOCK, I think the Senator 
is exactly correct, and I thank him for 
his contribution. To say to a sovereign 
State that by reason of its inherent 
power the Senate reserves the right to 
pass on the morals and the intellectual 
qualifications of the men who are sent 
here is disruptive of a republican form of 
government. 

Oh, some States, Mr. President, may be 
handicapped somewhat in selecting Sen- 
ators, It was said once in this great body, 
as I recall, that a number of Senators 
who came from the West were the “sons 
of wild jackasses”; but, nevertheless, the 
people of those States, whether my State, 
or North Dakota, or the State of Colo- 
rado, or any other State, still have the 
right to say, subject to constitutional 
qualifications, who shall represent them 
in the United States Senate, and to add 
qualifications, to say that we have the 
inherent power to overthrow the will of 
a State is to do exactly what the Senator 
from Colorado says, and is to deny a re- 
publican form of government to the sov- 
ereign States that make up the Union. 


IV. NATURE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The powers of the Government of the 
United States are delegated, not inherent. 
They are enumerated in a written instru- 
ment—the Constitution. We quote from 
Cooley on Constitutional Limitations, section 
9, as follows: 

“The Government of the United States is 
one of enumerated powers; the national Con- 
stitution being the instrument which specifies 


them, and in which authority should be 


found for the exercise of any power which 
the Nationa: Guvernment assumes to possess. 
In this respect it differs from the constitu- 
tions of the several States, which are not 
grants of powers to the States but which 
operates and imposes restrictions upon the 
powers which the States inherently possess.” 


Some wish to cite what has been done 
by the States in their constitutions as a 
precedent for what we do here, but they 
fail to distinguish between the sover- 
eignty of the States which came into the 
Union and the powers delegated by those 
sovereign States. That is exactly what 
Cooley in his book on constitutional limi- 
tations says: 

Chief Justice Marshall in Martin v. Hunter’s 
Lessee (1 Wheat. 326) said, in referring to 
the Constitution of the United States: 
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“The Government of the United States can 
claim no powers which are not granted to it 
by the Constitution, and the powers actually 
granted must be such as are expressly given 
or given by necessary implication.” 


I ask Senators who are interested in 
the Constitution whether, in granting 
the power to judge of the qualifications, 
there is any necessary implication of the 
power to add qualifications. The word 
we are to construe today is the word 
“judge”—to judge of the qualifications. 
That is the only power granted, to judge 
of the qualifications. Unless by implica- 
tion further powers have been granted, 
we are limited by the word “judge,” and 
who here will say that in exercising the 
pcwer directly granted we have to imply 
anything in the way of a power to add 
qualifications? 

I read: 

In Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat. 187), Chief 
Justice Marshall said: “This instrument con- 
tains an enumeration of the powers expressly 
granted by the people to their Government.” 


Mr. STEWART. From what page is 
the Senator reading? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have been reading 
from page 42 of the minority views. I 
am about to read from page 43: 


THe powers granted are thus 

(a) Those expressly given them. 

(b) Those given by necessary implication. 

The word “necessary” as here used by the 
Chief Justice has peculiar significance. 
Thus, no powers may be implied except those 
essential to the exercise of those expressly 
given 

The tenth amendment above quoted was 
adopted to check the well-known tendency 
to extend and enlarge governmental powers 
by implication. 


V. CONSIDERATION OF THE POWER TO EXCLUDE 


The line of demarcation between the two 
powers of the Senate, the power to judge of 
the election, returns, and qualifications of its 
Members by a mere majority vote that is, to 
exclude—and the power to expel its Members 
by a two-thirds vote, is clear and well defined, 
These powers must not be treated as identi- 
cal. The power to exclude as distinguished 
from the power to expel is given by article 
I, section 5, clause 1, above quoted, while 
the power to expel is given by article I, sec- 
tion 5, clause 2, above quoted. Exclusion, 
therefore, must be based on an adjudication 
of (a) invalidity of or corruption in connec- 
tion with the election, or (b) insufficiency of 
the returns, or (e) lack of prescribed quali- 
fications. In the present instance the in- 
quiry is narrowed to (c), lack of prescribed 
qualifications, 

The only qualifications prescribed by the 
Constitution are to be found in article I, 
section 3, clause 3, above quoted. Admitted- 
ly Senator LANGER possesses each of the quali- 
fications prescribed by clause 3, supra. It 
must, therefore, be made to appear that the 
power to judge “qualifications” expressly 
given in clause 1, section 5, article I, is (a) 
not restricted by the provisions of clause 3 
of section 3 of article I, or (b) necessarily 
implies the power to determine “fitness” as 
well as “eligibility” in order to exclude in 
this case. 

(A) Definition 

Words in a constitution are always to be 
given the meaning they have in common use 
unless there are other strong reasons to the 
contrary (Tennessee v. Whitworth, 117 U. S. 
147, 6 S. C. R. 649, 29 L. Ed. 833). 

They are to be taken in their natural and 
obvious sense, and ot in a sense unreason- 
ably restricted or enlarged (Pollock v. Farm- 
ers L. & T. Co., 158 U. S. 617, 15 S. C. R. 912, 
39 L. Ed. 1108). 
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The makers of the instrument were pre- 
cise in the use of terms. The word quali- 
fication,” when used in prescribing the ele- 
ments which a member-elect must possess 
in order to be entitled to enter upon the 
office, is synonymous with the word “eligi- 
bility.” This is substantially the definition 
of legal lexicographers—Bouvier, Rapolje, and 
Anderson, The word “qualifications” is used 
by the makers of the Constitution in section 2 
of article I obviously in the sense of eligi- 
bility. 

Again, in providing for the qualifications 
for the office of President of the United States, 
the term “eligible” is expressly used. Article 
TI, section 1, clause 4: 

“No person except a natural-born citizen, 
or a citizen of the United States, at the time 
of the adoption of this Constitution, n 
be eligible to the Office of President * * 

“Where any particular word or sentence A 
obscure or of different meaning, taken by 
itself, its obscurity may be removed by com- 
paring it with the words and sentences with 
which it stands connected. Rhode Island v. 
Massachusetts (12 Pet. 722, 9 L Ed. 1233), 
Wheaton v Peters (8 Pet. 661, 8 L. Ed 1055).” 

Tf there be doubt as to the meaning of the 
word “qualifications” as used in article I, 
section 5, clause 1. such doubt can be re- 
solved by observing that it is coupled in the 
same sentence with the words elections“ 
and “returns.” From this it is reasonable to 
assume an intent to limit the word by the 
nature of the powers indicated. The power 
to judge the validity of an election and the 
returns thereof involves only an inquiry as 
to whether the said election was held at the 
time and place and in the manner prescribed 
by law. and that the results thereo are re- 
ported in due form. Of like nature is the 
inquiry as to the “qualifications” of the can- 
didate selected, namely, whether he has the 
essential elements of eligibility prescribed by 
article I, section 3, clause 3 

The power to judge qualifications does not 
authorize the creation of new qualifications. 

“In exercising this power the Senate acts 
in a judicial, not a legislative capacity. 
Barry v. U. S. (279 U S. 597, 73 L. Ed. 867) .” 

The function of a judge is to apply the law, 
not to make it. 


We are acting here today in our ju- 
dicial capacity. Our function in this 
case is to judge of the qualifications, not 
to superadd or fix additional qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 


Aiken George O'Mahoney 
Austin Gerry Overton 
Bailey Gillette 
Bankhead Glass Radcliffe 
Barbour Gurney 
Barkley Hayden Reynolds 
Bilbo Herring Rosier 
Bone àll Russell 
Brewster Holman Schwartz 
Brooks Hughes Shipstead 
Brown Johnson, Calif. Smathers 
Bulow Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Burton La Follette Spencer 
Butler Stewart 
Byrd Lee Taft 
Capper Lucas Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway McFarland Thomas, Okla 
Chandler McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McNary 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Tunnell 

ark, Mead 
Connally Millikin Vandenberg 
Danaher Murdock Van Nuys 
Davis Murray Wheeler 
Doxey Nye White 
Ellender O' Daniel Willis 
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‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, with 
regard to the effect of the use of negative 
words, it is contended by some very able 
lawyers that by reason of the use of nega- 
tive words in specifying the constitutional 
qualifications a certain construction is 
placed on the pertinent, clause in the 
Constitution, and that by reason of the 
use of negative words the qualifications 
specified are not exclusive. On that 
point I wish to read from the brief in the 
minority views: 

The asserted right to add qualifications to 
those prescribed in article I, section 3, clause 
8, is based upon the fact that such qualifica- 
tions as prescribed are negatively expressed. 
An inquiry as to the origin of this clause 
should determine the matter. We here quote 
from the interesting and instructive report 
made by the minority of the committee in the 
case of Brigham H. Roberts (1900): 


Let me say, Mr. President, that in the 
Roberts report a discussion of the debates 
in the Constitutional Convention was 
set out. If Senators are interested in 
what the framers of the Constitution said 
on this question, it may be found in the 
minority views on the Roberts case. 
Quoting from that report: 


The whole case of the right to add qualifi- 
cations is based upon the fact that such 
qualifications as are prescribed are negatively 
expressed The juxtaposition of the affirma- 
tive and negative clauses, it is said, has some 
significance. It does not appear that any of 
the courts’ elementary writers or lawyers 
that have had occasion to insist upon this 
have ever availed themselves of the debates 
in the Federal Convention for the purpose of 
ascertaining the intention of the framers of 
the Constitution. While this precaution has 
not hitherto been observed, common fairness, 
and a due regard for a thorough investigation 
require that these great men, whose handi- 
work has so well withstood the assaults of 
time, should now and upon this important 
question be allowed to speak for themselves. 
An inquiry as to the origin of this clause will 
not only be interesting and instructive, but 
possibly determining. This course is stated 
by Cooley to be proper. (Cooley’s Constitu- 
tional Limitations, p. 80.) 


Reference was made to the debates in 
the constitutional convention itself on 
the question of the proper construction 
of the clause included in the Constitution 
after the debate had been finished and 
action had been taken. 

I continue reading from the minority 
views in the Roberts case: 


And Story, in his great work on the Con- 
stitution, makes constant use of the debates 
in the Federal Convention. 

In the report of the committee of detail 
giving the first draft of the Constitution 
August 6, 1787 (Madison Papers, etc., vol. 5, 
p. 876), the paragraph in question appears as 
an independent section, I. e., section 2, article 
IV, and reads: 

“Src. 2. Every Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be of the age of 25 years at 
least, shall have been a citizen of the United 
States for at least 3 years before his election, 
and shall be at the time of his election a 
resident of the State in which he shall be 
chosen.” 


Of course, the qualifications of Sena- 
tors are stated in the same language, 
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panei for the additional time of citizen- 
P. 


Tt is significant that this section is affirma- 
tive, and is therefore exclusive, as is conceded, 
in its character. It is important to inquire 
whether the change in phraseology was made 
for the purpose of changing its legal effect. 
‘That it was understood by the framers of the 
Constitution to be exclusive will, we think, 
clearly appear. The first consideration which 
indicates this is the incorporation in the same 
draft of the Constitution of section 2 of 
article VI which reads: 

“Sec. 2. The Legislature of the United States 
shall have authority to establish such uni- 
form qualifications of the Members of each 
House, with regard to property, as to the said 
legislature shall seem expedient.” 

The inference that the framers of this draft 
must have understood that section 2 of article 
IV was exclusive, and that in order that the 
legislature might have any power at all over 
qualifications it was necessary to confer it by 
a later and specific provision, is imperative 
and obvious. The debates confirm this idea. 


Madison opposed the proposed section 
2, article VI. 

If we are to give credit to anyone for 
understanding whet was going into the 
Constitution I believe we can give credit 
to him and depend upon him. Madison 
opposed the proposed section— 

Madison opposed the proposed section 2, 
article VI, “as vesting an improper and dan- 
gerous power in the legislature’ The quali- 
fications of elector and elected were fufida- 
mental articles in a republican government, 
and ought to be fixed by the Constitution. 
If the legislature could regulate those of 
either it can by degrees subvert the Consti- 
tution. 


That is Madison speaking—not some 
present-day Senator, but Madison him- 
self, taking the position that any quali- 
fications should be stated in the Consti- 
tution itself, and not delegated to the 
Congress. 

I continue to quote from Madison: 

A republic may be converted into an aris- 
tocracy or oligarchy, as well by limiting the 
number capable of being elected as the num- 


ber authorized to elect. In all cases where 


the representatives of the people will have a 
personal interest distinct from that of their 
constituents there was the same reason for 
being jealous of them as there was for relying 
upon them with full confidence when they 
had a common interest. This was one of the 
former cases. 


So there we have the introduction of 
a clause providing that the legislature 
may fix property qualifications. 

We find that another very important 
member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, Gouverneur Morris, said the follow- 
ing—and I read further from the brief of 
the minority of the committee in the 
Roberts case: $ 

Gouverneur Morris moved to strike out 
“with regard to property,” in order, as he said, 
“to leave the legislature entirely at large.” 


In other words, the- first provision in- 
troduced with reference to the legisla- 
ture’s having power over qualifications 
was restricted to the fixing of property 
qualifications. 

I repeat the quotation from the mi- 
nority report in the Roberts case: 

Gouverneur Morris moved to strike out 
“with regard to property,” in order, as he said, 
“to leave the legislature entirely at large“ 
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precisely what is now claimed without any 
such constitutional provision. This was ob- 
jected to by Mr. Williamson on the ground 
that “should a majority of the legislature be 
composed of any particular description of 
men—of lawyers, for example—which is no 
improbable supposition, the future elections 
might be secured to their own body.” 


Madison is quoted again: 

Mr. Madison further observed that “the 
British Parliament possessed the power of 
regulating the qualifications both of the elec- 
tors and the elected, and the abuse they had 
made of it was a lesson worthy of our atten- 
tion. They had made changes in both cases, 
subservient to their own views of political or 
religious parties. (Madison Papers, etc., vol. 
5, P. 404.) 

This article was not agreed to. 


Is it to be surmised that Madison, who 
was one member of a committee of 
three—its members were Madison, Ham- 
ilton, and Gouverneur Morris—would be 
so emphatic with reference to this par- 
ticular point, and, after retiring in order 
to put it into immaculate form, would 
bring it back with the substance 
changed? No, Mr. President; to make 
such an assertion is to question the in- 
tegrity of Madison, a man who fought 
not for phraseology, not for some tech- 
nicality, but for substance. The sub- 
stance was what? That the qualifica- 
tions of Members of Congress should be 
specified in the Constitution itself, not 
Icft to the discretion of the Congress. 
Why did he take such a position? Be- 
cause he knew that the fundamental 
cornerstone of the government of a re- 
public is the people's right to freedom of 
choice of those who represent them; and 
Madison knew that the qualifications 
should be contained in the Constitution 
and not left to the whim and caprice of 
the legislature. 

Some Senators say that in the British 
Parliament we find precedent for the 
position taken today by the majority of 
the committee in the Langer case. What 
did Madison say with reference to the 
British Parliament? He said that their 
experience with the British Parliament 
had been such that they were required 
then, for once and for all, to be guided 
by that experience, to profit by it, and to 
write into the Constitution itself the 
qualifications, and not to leave the sit- 
uation as it was left in the British Par- 
liament. 

The British Parliament is cited as a 
precedent for our guidance in a republic 
that profited by the experience which the 
members of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion had had with England—experience 
which greatly aided them in their efforts 
to rectify and to right the parliamentary 
wrongs of which they were so cognizant. 

The minority report in the Roberts case 
continues: 

Note the significance and primal importance 
of Mr. Madison’s assertion that the quali- 
fications of electors and elected were funda- 
mental articles in a republican government, 
and ought to be fixed by the Constitution,” 
as otherwise the legislature might “subvert 
the Constitution.” 


Was Madison correct? As evidence of 
the correctness of his position, I cite the 
farces which have occurred in the Sen- 
ate as a result of a misconstruction of the 
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substance of the Constitution for which 
Madison contended in the Constitutional 
Convention itself. He knew by experi- 
ence that legislatures were too prone to 
talk about inherent rights, to become dic- 
tatorial, to become oligarchies. How? 
By the assertion of inherent power. We 
hear Senators talk about the inherent 
right of the Senate to take steps for its 
self-protection. I come back to the 
proposition, Mr. President, that the Sen- 
ate does not need to worry about what 
happens extraneously. We do not need 
to worry about what some man in some 
State did prior to coming here. The 
thing we must watch is what we do after 
we get here. 

If, after he takes his seat here, a Sen- 
ator strays from the proper path, if he 
disregards his duty to his constituency, 
if he is found wanting in devotion and 
adherence to his oath, the same framers 
of the Constitution—among them, Madi- 
son, who said that the qualifications 
should be specifically written into the 
document—provided a clause for the self- 
protection of the Senate; they provided 
a clause to protect the Senate from those 
guilty of disorderly conduct, to protect it 
from the felon, to protect it from the 
moral pervert. That clause is what? 
That the Senate shall have the power to 
expel—as was said earlier today by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY ]— 
for anything or for nothing, so long as 
there is a concurrence by a two-thirds 
majority. 

In the Roberts case the minority of the 
committee explain why the provision of 
concurrence by a two-thirds majority 
was insisted upon: 

His insistence upon these grounds pre- 
vented the adoption of the provision that only 
conferred this power upon the legislature in 
one particular, and the convention thus evi- 
dently adopted his views as to the exclusive- 
ness of the provisions of article IV, section 2. 

Again, when the original proposition which 
resulted in article IV, section 2, was under 
discussion prior to the draft reported by the 
committee of detail, Mr. Dickinson opposed 
the section altogether, expressly because it 
would be held exclusive, saying he “was 
against any recitals of qualifications in the 
Constitution. It was impossible to make a 
complete one, and a partial one would, by im- 
plication, tie up the hands of the legislature 
from supplying omissions” (ibid., p. 371). 


Oh, was there thoroughness in the con- 
sideration of this question? Did they go 
into it, or did they merely wink at it and 
pass it by? Here is a man, Dickinson, 
who says, “If you put anything in the 
Constitution it will be construed to be 
exclusive, and I do not want it in there.” 

Madison says the qualifications must 
go into the Constitution and must not be 
left to the legislature. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield there? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr, CONNALLY. When the Constitu- 
tion sets out these three grounds, if it was 
intended that the House of Representa- 
tives or the Senate or anyone else should 
prescribe others, what kept it from say- 
ing so? Could it not have said, “and 
such other qualifications as may be pre- 
scribed by law or such other qualifica- 
tions as the Senate may determine? 
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Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator will 
permit me, my thought was this: I do 
not quite agree with some of the Senators 
about the use of the negative language; 
to me the use of the negative language 
would seem to imply that all other mat- 
ters were left to the States, to the people 
making the choice, and they could choose 
anyone provided they did not violate any 
of the three requirements. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the Senator 
is right. 

Mr. CONNALLY. So, with that in 
view, it seems to me that it might be 
safely inferred by the use of the negative 
language that the Constitution was not 
seeking to lay down all the requirements 
or all the qualifications, but was simply 
saying that the States may elect any- 
body they want to, but they must not 
elect anyone unless he is of a certain age, 
has been 9 years a citizen, and lives in 
the State which elects him. If it had 
undertaken to embrace the entire field of 
qualifications, it would have proceeded 
and said—and there was nothing to pre- 
vent it doing so— in addition to being a 
citizen for 9 years and an inhabitant of 
the State, and 30 years of age, he must 
be a man of good moral character. What 
was there to prevent the makers of the 
Constitution saying he must be a man 
of good moral character? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Nothing in 
world. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Or that he must be- 
long to the Baptist Church, if they 
wanted to say that, or to the Methodist 
Church, or providing any other require- 
ment if they had wanted to prescribe it? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I take it, then, the Sen- 
ator’s conclusion is that the qualifications 
must rest either in the constitutional 
provision or in the discretion of the State, 
and not in this body? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly. Let me 
suggest to the Senator, while we are on 
the subject, that there is another little 
clause in the Constitution, which has 
been frequently overlocked and which 
provides that the powers which are not 
conferred by the Constitution remain 
with the people. In this instrument the 
Federal Government has not been given 
any power to make any qualifications as 
to a Senator except the three specified. 
If it has not expressly conferred such 
power, if there is any other power with 
reference to qualifications, it seems to me, 
under that clause of the Constitution, 
it still resides in the voters who elect 
these men. I suggest that to the Senator. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think that is a 
very excellent contribution, and I call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
masters of form and style were ap- 
pointed—to do what? ‘lo put the sub- 
stance agreed upon by the whole conven- 
tion into the proper phraseology. 

Three men were delegated to do that 
in the committee on style. They were 
selected because of the fact that they 
were artists along that line; they were 
masters of English; they knew how to 
take the substance and put it into the 


the 
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most immaculate style, expressing most 
emphatically and clearly the substance 
agreed upon. 

There are Senators who take the posi- 
tion that Madison, contending for the 
principle that a republican form of gov- 
ernment requires that the qualifications 
be set out in the Constitution, when he 
went into the committee room reversed 
himself, and that by bringing back the 
phraseology stated in the negative he sur- 
rendered the principle of substance. Can 
anybody believe that? Can anybody be- 
lieve that Madison would stand on the 
ficor of the Convention, contend for a 
principle, and give his reasons, one of 
which was experience with the British 
Parliament, and then go into a committee 
room with the other members of the 
committee—just a few of them—and sur- 
render the principle by adopting certain 
phraseology? To me such a position 
questions the integrity of the man most 
responsible for the document that has 
guided us down through 150 years to the 
point where we are today the greatest 
democracy in the world. 

Mr. Wilson took the same view, saying, Fe- 
sides, a partial enumeration of cases will 
disable the legislature from disqualifying 


odious and dangerous characters” (ibid., p. 
373). 


The very point that is contended for 
here today was raised by Wilson, but he 
did not prevail. 

When this section in the draft was under 
discussion, after “three” had been stricken 
out and “seven” inserted as to citizenship, 
Alexander Hamilton moved “that the section 
be so altered as to require merely citizenship 
and inhabitancy,” and suggested that the 
right of determining the rule of naturaliza- 
tion will then leave a discretion to the legis- 
lature on the subject which will answer every 
purpose” (ibid., p. 411). 


So Hamilton contended only for the 
qualifications of citizenship and inhabit- 
ancy; but he did not prevail. 

Here it is clear that, as Hamilton construed 
this provision, without this latitude as to 
naturalization, the legislature had no discre- 
tion or power. From the affirmative language 
of this provision, then as it stood in the 
report of the committee ct detail, and the 
understanding of the framers of the Consti- 
tution, it is clear that it was exclusive. This 
section was not changed to the negative form 
by amendment or as the result of any debate, 


Bear that in mind, that the positive or 
affirmative phraseology was not changed 
to the negative by debate or by amend- 
ment in the convention, but it was 
changed by the committee of which Mad- 
ison was a member, the committee on 
style. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Along the line sug- 
gested a moment ago which was being so 
ably discussed by the Senator from Utah, 
I may refer to section 3 of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, which 
was aimed at those who had served in the 
Confederate Army, and so forth and so 
on. There other qualifications are added 
to those of 30 years of age and 9 years’ 
citizenship. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is right. That 
was done by an amendment to the Con- 
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stitution, and, of course, that can always 
be done. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should say it shows 
that the makers of the Constitution and 
those who amended it had in mind that, 
if they desired so to do, they could 
go ahead and add other qualifications. 
In section 3 of article XIV they did so, 
and they still use the negative language. 
For instance it is provided: 

No person shall be a Senator, or a Repre- 
sentative in Congress, or elector of President 
and Vice President— 


And so on, skipping some— 
who, having previously taken an oath as a 


Member of Congress * * * shall have 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion— 


And so on. So when that amendment 
was submitted, the Congress believed 
that, if that ground were to be invoked, 
it ought to be invoked by adding it to the 
qualifications stipulated in the Constitu- 
tion. So they added it by saying so. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We are not limited 
in the amendment of the Constitution; 
anything the Congress wants to propose, 
as provided by the Constitution, when 
ratified by the people, becomes a part of 
the document and is just as effective as 
if it were in the original instrument it- 
self. 

I think the Senator from Texas has 
made a very distinct contribution when 
he points out that the Congress itself, 
when it adopted that amendment and 
submitted it to the people, construed, as 
Madison construed, the qualifications 
written in the Constitution to be ex- 
clusive. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I dislike to disturb 
the Senator. On the other hand, does 
it not irresistibly follow that the Con- 
gress believed that, unless that provision 
was added to the Constitution, the people 
of the States could elect men and send 
them here who had served in the Con- 
federate Army and who had violated, as 
they thought, the rules of patriotism and 
loyalty? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think that is a 
fair and reasonable construction. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Otherwise, there 
would have been no occasion for adopting 
the requirement. It inevitably follows 
that, except for that sort of a provision, 
the people in exercising their choice 
could send that particular kind of rep- 
resentative here? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUDROCK. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Does it not also signify 
that the fourteenth amendment—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say, for the 
RecorD, that I do not like a good many 
things in the fourteenth amendment. 

Mr. WHITE. Does it not also signify 
a belief on the part of Congress that sub- 
mitted the amendment that, without its 
adoption, the Senate could not have ex- 
cluded a Member because of insurrection 
or participation in rebellion? 


Mr. CONNALLY. I meant to imply: 


that the people had a right to elect them, 
and, having a right to elect them, the 
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Senate could not exclude them unless 
that clause was put in the Constitution. 
It was the view, evidently, of the Con- 
gress that submitted the amendment to 
the Constitution, that without it, if such 
men were elected, the Senate would have 
no power to exclude them on that ground. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, it has 
just been called to my attention that to- 
day is the anniversary of the birth of 
James Madison. It might be coindi- 
dental that today, after 150 years of the 
experience under the Constitution, the 
agency which was purposely created by 
the Constitution as the great bulwark of 
the sovereign States, the Senate itself, is 
on this anniversary of Madison’s birth de- 
bating a question which should have been 
settled and which was settled in the Con- 
stitution itself. I read further from the 
minority report in the Brigham Roberts 
case: 


In its affirmative form with other sections 
that had been finally acted upon, and their 
construction and terms definitely settled, it 
was referred to a committee “to revise the 
style of and arrange the articles which had 
been agreed to by the House,” and this com- 
mittee consisted, among others, of Mr. Ham- 
ilton, Mr. Gouverneur Morris, and Mr. Madi- 
son (ibid., p. 530). 


The substance had been agreed upon, 
then the form was referred to this par- 
ticular committee, of which Madison was 
a member. 


This committee had no power to make any 
change in the legal effect of any of the clauses 
submitted to them. They were simply “to 
revise the style of and arrange.” Certainly, 
with his very pronounced views, Mr, Madison 
would not have made a change in article IV, 
section 2, that would, in his opinion, have 
placed it within the power of the legislature 
to “subvert the Constitution.” 


That is the language, “subvert the Con- 
stitution.” 


Yet, when the committee reported the Con- 
stitution as it now stands, article IV is re- 
arranged so as to be included in article I, and 
the original affirmative section 2 of article IV 
appears in the negative form as the second 
independent paragraph of article 1, somewhat 
changed, it is true, but in no sense connected 
with or dependent upon the preceding para- 
graph, which, with an improvement in 
phraseology, is section 1 of article IV of the 
draft. This reference to the original sources 
of information, we submit, deprives the argu- 
ment sought to be derived from the juxta- 
position of all significance (ibid., p. 559). 

An examination of the finished work dis- 
closes the fact that the rearrangement and 
changes in phraseology by the committee 
were extensive. The object unquestionably 
was to make the arrangement more orderly 
and lucid and the language more perspicuous 
and felicitous. To hold that in any particu- 
lar any change was intended to be made in 
the legal effect is to impeach the integrity 
of men whose characters are of the most 
illustrious in our history. To assert that 
they unwillingly made such changes is a 
much more grievous assault upon their in- 
telligence and ability. 


Here we have the record of the con- 
vention agreeing to Madison’s conten- 
tion, then the convention saying to 
Madison, “Go out, now., and write the 
substance of that upon which we have 
agreed in the most immaculate phrase- 
ology of which you are capable.” And 
that is what he did. 
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Moreover, we are not left to inference as to 
how this clause in its present form was inter- 
preted by the most eminent of the framers 
of the Constitution. The Federalist, as is 
well known, was published while the Consti- 
tution was undergoing public discussion, and 
while it was being ratified by the States. It 
had been ratified by six States only when the 
numbers of the Federalist hereafter referred 
to appeared. The author of No. 52 evidently 
assumes that all of the qualifications of Rep- 
resentatives had been “very properly con- 
sidered and regulated by the convention“ 

He says: 

“The qualifications of the elected, being 
less carefully and properly defined by the 
State constitutions, and being at the same 
time more susceptible of uniformity, bave 
been very properly considered and regulated 
by the convention. A Representative of the 
United States must be of the age of 25 years, 
must have been 7 years a citizen of the United 
States, must at the time of his election be 
an inhabitant of the State he is to represent, 
and during the time of his service must be 
in no office under the United States. Under 
these reasonable limitations, the door of this 
part of the Federal Government is open to 
merit of every description, whether native or 
adoptive, whether young or old, and without 
regard to poverty or wealth, or to any par- 
ticular profession of religious faith.” 

If the learned author had supposed that 
any limitations in addition that might appeal 
to the caprice of a legislature could be added, 
he would hardly have used the term “these 
reasonable limitations,” as he evidently did, 
as descriptive of all of the limitations to be 
imposed In No 57a general reference to this 
clause is made. which evidently proceeds 
upon the idea that the qualifications to be 
required are stated in the Constitution. It 
reads: Who are to be the objects of popular 
choice? Every citizen whose merit may rec- 
ommend him to the esteem and confidence of 
the country. No qualification of wealth, of 
birth, of religious faith, or of civil professions 
is permitted to fetter the judgment or dis- 
appoint the inclination of the people.” 


That is another contemporary con- 
struction of this particular clause during 
the period of the ratification. 


How could he kncw that unless the Con- 
stitution settled the qualifications? The au- 
thorship of these two numbers is in doubt 
between Madison and Hamilton. Hamilton 
is conceded: to be the author of No. 60, and 
with many no authority is greater than his; 
and this, so far as his authority goes, settles 
it beyond cavil. He says: 

“The truth is that there is no method of 
securing to the rich the preference appre- 
hended but by prescribing qualifications of 
property, either for those who may elect or 
be elected. But this forms no part of the 
power to be conferred upon the National Gov- 
ernment. Its authority would be expressly 
restricted to the regulation of the times, the 
places, the manner of elections. The qualifi- 
cations of the persons who may choose or be 
chosen, as has been remarked upon other oc- 
casions, are defined and fixed in the Consti- 
tution and are unalterable by the legislature.” 


This is Hamilton speaking, construing 
the very clause we have before us today, 
taking a position diametrically opposed 
to that of the majority of the committee, 
taking a position with the people of 
North Dakota, that they have a right, 
within the limitations of the Constitu- 
tion, to exercise their freedom of choice 
in election. 

This unequivocal declaration was made 
after the negative form of expression had 
been adopted, made concerning the provision 
as it now exists in the Constitution, It is 
not contended that the Federalist was a de- 
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termining factor in securing the ratification 
of the Constitution, though it was undoubt- 
edly published for that purpose. So far, how- 
ever, as this clause weighed in the public 
mind, as this is the only construction that 
appears to have been placed upon it, it may 
be inferred that this construction was adopted 
by the States which afterwards ratified. 


With the indulgence of the Senate, I 
desire to read another construction of 
the same clause by John Quincy Adams, 
when he was a Member of the Senate of 
the United States, in the case of Sena- 
tor Smith, of Ohio. John Quincy Adams 
was chairman of the committee han- 
dling that case. I read from Hinds’ 
Precedents of the House of Representa- 
tives, volume 2, at page 818, the elo- 
quent language of John Quincy Adams 
with respect to qualifications: 

The spirit of the Constitution is, perhaps, 
in no respect more remarkable than in the 
solicitude which it has manifested to secure 
the purity of the legislature by that of the 
elements of its composition. A qualification 
of age is made necessary for the Members, 
to insure the maturity of their judgment; 
a qualification of long citizenship, to insure 
a community of interests and affections be- 
tween them and their country; a qualifica- 
tion of residence, to provide a sympathy be- 
tween every Member and the portion of the 
Union from which he is delegated; and to 
guard, as far as regulation can guard, against 
every bias of personal interest and every haz- 
ard of interfering duties, it has made every 
Member of Congress ineligible to office which 
he contributed to create and every officer of 
the Union incapable of holding a seat in 
Congress. 


John Quincy Adams pointed out in the 
report to the Senate how solicitous the 
framers of the Constitution. were with 
respect to the qualifications of the Mem- 
bers who make up the Congress. He did 
not say that these are a minimum of re- 
quirements; he did not say that the leg- 
islature had the right to superadd qual- 
ifications. No; he said with respect to 
the Constitution itself: 

The spirit of the Constitution is, perhaps, 
in no respect more remarkable than in the 
solicitude which it has manifested to secure 
the purity of the legislature by that of the 
elements of its composition 


He then set out the qualifications but 
did not contend that we could add any 
additional qualifications. I have been 
reading from the majority report of the 
committee of which, I think, Adams was 
chairman; at least he was a member of 
the committee. The committee reported 
and recommended to the Senate that 
John Smith, of Ohio, be expelled. Why? 
Because of his complicity in the Burr 
treason. Notwithstanding the eloquence 
of the report, notwithstanding that 
Smith was accused of treason, which is 
the most heinous offense known to our 
law, the Senate did not expel him. John 
Quincy Adams contended that it was not 
necessary for a man to be convicted of 
crime before he could be expelled. 


In the Humphrey Marshall case, which 
is one of the first precedents, the Senate 
said—what? The Senate said in its 
adoption of the report in that case that 
until Humphrey Marshall had been con- 
victed of the crime of which he was ac- 
cused before Congress he was attended 
by the presumption of innocence the 
same as in a court of law. 
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I cite the language of John Quincy 
Adams for the purpose of showing that 
he in that early day, in considering the 
question of expulsion, did not say that 
the legislature had the right to superadd 
qualifications, but did say that the Con- 
stitution in no other matter had been 
more solicitous than on the question of 
qualifications. 

I continue to read from the minority 
brief: 


In the light of these facts it is to be de- 
plored that exigencies arise which are sup- 
posed to justify a construction in direct con- 
flict with the intention and interpretation of 
those who framed and assisted in ratifying 
the Constitution. It seems clear that the 
negative form of expression has no interpre- 
tive significance, and, as it affords no support 
for the proposition which involves the right 
to add qualifications, that proposition must 
fall with the erroneous construction upon 
which it is based. 

The great weight of the other authorities 
sustains this conclusion. 

In Thomas v. Owens (4 Md. 223) the court 
said: 

“Where a constitution defines the qualifica- 
tions of an officer, it is not within the power 
of the legislature to change or superadd to 
it, unless the power be expressly, or by neces- 
sary implication, given to it.” 

And in Page v. Hardin (8 Ben. Mon. 661) 
the Court said: 

“We think it entirely clear that so far as 
residence is to be regarded as a qualification 
for receiving or retaining office, the constitu- 
tional provision on the subject covers the 
whole ground, and is a denial of power to the 
legislature to impose greater restrictions.” 

In Black v. Trover (79 Va. 125), also, the 
Court said: 

“Now, it is a well-established rule of con- 
struction, as laid down by an eminent writer, 
that when the Constitution defines the 
qualifications for office, the specification is an 
implied prohibition against legislative inter- 
ference to change or add to the qualifications 
thus defined.” 

Mr. Justice Story is conceded to be one of 
the greatest authorities upon the construc- 
tion of the Constitution, and upon this point 
he states the law as follows: 

“It would seem but fair reasoning upon the 
plainest principles of interpretation, that 
when the Constitution established certain 
qualifications as necessary for office, it meant 
to exclude all others as prerequisites. From 
the very nature of such a provision, the 
affirmation of these qualifications would seem 
to imply a negative of all others.“ (Story on 
the Constitution, sec. 625.) 

Cooley certainly stands equal in authority 
to Story, and he says: 

“Another rule of construction is that where 
the Constitution defines the circumstances 
under which a right may be exercised, or a 
penalty imposed, the specification is an im- 
plied prohibition against legislative interfer- 
ence, to add to the condition, or to extend 
the penalty to other cases. On this ground 
it has been held by the Supreme Court of 
Maryland that where the Constitution defined 
the qualifications of an officer it was not in 
the power of the legislature to change or 
superadd to ‘them, unless the power to do so 
was expressly, or by necessary implication, 
conferred by the Constitution.” (Cooley's 


Constitutional Limitations, p. 78.) 


Cushing, as against his former statement, 
says: 

“The Constitution of the United States 
having prescribed the qualifications required 
of Representati s in Congress, the principal 
of which is inhabitancy within the State in 
which they shall be respectively chosen, leav- 
ing it to the States only to prescribe the 
time, place, and manner of holding the elec- 
tion, it is a general principle that neither 
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Congress nor the States can impose any addi- 
tional qualifications. It has, therefore, been 
held, in the first place, tha“ it is not compe- 
tent for Congress to prescribe any further 
qualifications or to pass any law which shall 
operate as such.” (Cushing on Law and 
Practice of Legislative Assemblies, 2d ed., 
P. 27, sec. 65.) 

John Randolph Tucker, one of the latest 
writers on the Constitution, and an able one, 
is explicit on this point: 

“Nor can the Congress nor the House 
change these qualifications. To the latter no 
such power was delegated, and the assump- 
tion of it would be dangerous, as invading a 
right which belonged to the constituent body, 
and not to the body of vhich the representa- 
tive of such constituency was a member.” 
(Tucker on the Constitution, p. 394.) 

“The principle that each House has the 
right to impose a qualification upon its mem- 
bership which is not prescribed in the Consti- 
tution, if established, might be of great dan- 
ger to the Republic. It was on this excuse 
that the French Directory procured an annul- 
ment of elections to the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, and thts maintained themselves in 
power against the will of the people, who 
gladly accepted the despotism of Napoleon as 
a relief.“ (Foster on the Constitution, p. 
367.) 

“It is a fair presumption that where the 
Constitution prescribed the qualifications it 
intended to exclude all others.” (Paschal’s 
Annotated Constitution, 2d ed., p. 305, sec. 
300.) 

“Where the Constitution prescribed the 
qualifications for an office, the legislature 
cannot add others not therein prescribed.” 
(McCrary on Elections, sec 312.) 

McCrary also takes the ground that statu- 
tory and constitutional provisions making 
ineligible to office any person who has been 
guilty of crime presuppose a conviction be- 
fore the ineligibility attaches (ibid., p. 345). 

Paine, in his work on elections, takes the 
same view (pp. 104-108). 

Certainly the great weight of authority is 
against the right to add, even by law, to the 
qualifications mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion. 


I pass on now to the argument, as we 
call it, from inconceivability. Some Sen- 
ators say it is inconceivable, it is ridicu- 
lous, to think we do not have the right 
to say what qualifications shall attend 
a man when he comes here. They refer 
to the inherent right of the Senate to 
prescribe qualifications. They say it is 
inconceivable to think that the Senate 
does not *xave such a right; but if Sena- 
tors will examine the Constitution and 
read the debates in the Constitutional 
Convention, as I have read them here 
partially, they must come to the conclu- 
sion that we do not have such inherent 
right. 

(C) ARGUMENT FROM INCONCEIVAEILITY 

It is said that it is necessary to put hard 
cases as a test of principle. Pursuing this 
method it is then assumed that the electors 
might choose a convicted felon for the high 
office of United States Senator. It is then 
argued that if the makers of the Constitu- 
tion intended to limit the discretion of the 
Senate by the express provisions of the in- 
strument that the Senate would be unable 
to preserve its dignity and integrity. This is 
said to be inconceivable. 

The answer to this argument is that this 
Government was intended to be a govern- 
ment by the consent of the governed. The 
makers regarded the electorate as a higher 
tribunal than the Senate. 


That is correct. On that question, I 
desire to read again from Hinds Prece- 
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dents in the Ames and Brooks case. In 
that case the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections of the House, in discussing 
the Credit Mobilier case involving Repre- 
sentatives Ames and Brooks, claimed 
that the House had the right to expel 
them on the basis of charges preferred 
against them for matters happening 
prior to the time they came into the 
House. The Judiciary Committee of the 
House disagreed with the Privileges and 
Elections Committee, and wrote a report, 
which was adopted insofar as Ames and 
Brooks were concerned, and they were 
not expelled. However, the House re- 
fused, as the Senate refused in the Gould 
case, to pass on that particular question, 
or if it did pass on it, I believe it reserved 
the right to pass on qualifications. 

This is the portion I wanted to read to 
the Senate. In the report of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, reading from page 855 
of Hinds Precedents, volume 2, in reply- 
ing to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections of the House, the Judiciary 
Committee said: 

But the answer seems to us an obvious one 
that the Constitution has given to the House 
of Representatives no constitutional power 
over such considerations of “justice and 
sound policy” as a qualification in represen- 
tation. On the contrary, the Constitution 
has given this power to another and higher 
tribunal, to wit, the constituency of the 
Member. Every intendment of our form of 
government would seem to point to that. 
This is a government of the people, which 
assumes that they are the best judges of the 
social, intellectual, and moral qualifications 
of their Representatives, whom they are to 
choose, not anybody else to choose for them; 
and we, therefore, find in the people's Con- 
stitution and frame of government they have, 
in the very first article and second section, 
determined that “The House of Representa- 
tives shall be composed of Members chosen 
every second year by the people of the 
States,” not by representatives chosen for 
them at the will and caprice of Members of 
Congress from other States according to the 
notions of the “necessities of self-preserva- 
tion and self-purification,” which might 
suggest themselves to the reason or the ca- 
price of the Members from other States in 
any process of purgation or purification 
which two-thirds of the Members of either 
House may “deem necessary” to prevent 
bringing “the body into contempt and 
disgrace.” 

Your committee are further emboldened to 
take this view of this very important consti- 
tutional question because they find that in 
the same section it is provided what shall be 
the qualifications of a Representative of the 
people, so chosen by the people themselves. 
On ,this it 1s solemnly enacted, unchanged 
during the life of the Nation, that “no person 
shall be a Representative who shall not have 
attained the age of 25 years, and been 7 years 
a citizen of the United States, and who shall 
not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State in which he shall be chosen. 

Your committee believe that there is no 
man or body of men who can add or take 
away one jot or tittle of these qualifications. 
The enumeration of such specified qualifica- 
tions necessarily excludes every other. It is 
respectfully submitted that it is nowhere 
provided that the House of Representatives 
shall consist of such Members as are left after 
the process of “purgation and purification” 
shall have been exercised for the public 
safety, such as may be “deemed necessary” by 
any majority of the House. The power itself 
seems to us too dangerous, the claim of power 
too exaggerated to be confided in any body of 
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men; and, therefore, most wisely retained in 
the people themselves, by the express words of 
the Constitution. 


I read that because, in my opinion, it 
is about the clearest-cut language I have 
encountered in my research in this mat- 
ter, stating the fact that the framers of 
the Constitution had the power to elect 
which tribunal should govern the qualifi- 
cations. They decided that, except for 
the qualifications written into the Con- 
stitution, a higher tribunal than the Sen- 
ate or the House of Representatives, 
namely, the people themselves, should 
have that right. 

Reading again from the minority re- 
port: r 

The power to determine fitness was reserved 
to the electorate as the best judges of the 
social, intellectual, and moral qualifications 
of those whom they saw fit to select as their 
representatives. The makers of the Consti- 
tution doubtless balanced the possibility of 
an unwise choice of the electorate against 
the possibility that an agency of government, 
given unrestricted discretion, might, under 
the masquerade of morality, decide from mo- 
tives of partisanship, bigotry, or fanaticism. 


That is what we have here. We are 
masquerading .as great moralists—so 
great, so pure, and so easily contaminated 
that we dare not trust the people of 
North Dakota to send to the Senate a 
man who has been their Governor and 
who has been their attorney general. 
The Senate is such a fragile hothouse 
orchid that almost anything might con- 
taminate it. To me such a contention is 
absurd; it is ridiculous. I do not believe 
that we need to be afraid of being con- 
taminated by one man, or a dozen men, 
especially if they are the choice of the 
people of sovereign States. Men who 
have been accused of crime have come to 
the Senate and have left it; but the Sen- 
ate goes on, its integrity, honor, and 
dignity unimpaired. 

When I became a Member of the other 
House in 1933 I was rather horrified at 
one speech which I heard, but the House 
went on. It is still functioning. I think 
its dignity is still maintained, and will 
continue to be maintained. Sitting there 
during the first month or two of my 
tenure, I was somewhat horrified, as I say, 
when one of my colleagues rose and pref- 
aced his remarks by the statement that 
many men had gone from Congress to 
Federal penitentiaries, but that he was 
the first man to come from a Federal 
penitentiary to the Congress. I think his 
statement was exaggerated in the use 
of the word “many” in referring to Mem- 
bers of Congress leaving Congress and 
going to penitentiaries, but he spoke the 
truth when he said that he was the first 
to come from a Federal penitentiary to 
the Congress. 

Did anybody question his right to a 
seat? No. I think he was boasting when 
he spoke, but he was not challenged. 
Why? I suppose because the great sov- 
ereign State of which he was a resident 
had elected him to the Congress. 

Mr. ROSIER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. ROSIER. I am not a lawyer, but I 
have read the Constitution. Am I correct 
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in thinking that the Constitution does 
not contemplate any sort of moral or 
religious test for any one who is elected 
or appointed to office? It does make pro- 
vision for the punishment those who are 
elected or appointed to office if after they 
assume the office they are guilty of mis- 
conduct or malfeasance in office. 

a MURDOCK. After taking the 
oath. 

Mr. ROSIER. After taking the oath 
and assuming the office. There are con- 
stitutional provisions for punishing those 
who betray their trust after they assume 
the obligation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We have the specific 
remedy of impeachment, and in this body 
we have the specific remedy of expulsion. 

Mr. ROSIER. But that is based solely 
on conduct after the office has been as- 
sumed, and not upon any previous con- 
duct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As I understand, 
that is true, except that in the Smoot 
case Senator Knox seems to have devi- 
ated slightly from that construction. In 
a Tew moments I intend to read what he 
said. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ` 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. I was interested in 
what the Senator said about the Mem- 
ber of the House who came to the House 
at the same time the Senator from Utah 
and the Senator from Michigan became 
Members of the House. I think it would 
help the Senator’s argument somewhat to 
Say that the people of the congressional 
district from which that particular Rep- 
resentative came took care of him in the 
next election by refusing to return him 
to the House, 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thank the Senator 
for that contribution, 

What does such a situation mean? It 
means that a man may fool his con- 
stituents once. He may fool them twice; 
but eventually his constituents will catch 
up with him. Therein, in my opinion, lies 
the remedy in a republican form of gov- 
ernment. I still have confidence in the 
people of my State and of other States. 
I think if they make a mistake by sending 
a crook, a felon, or a moral pervert to 
Congress he may “get by” once, but his 
constituency will eventually catch up 
with him, as was the case in the instance 
of the Representative to whom the Sen- 
ator from Michigan and I have referred. 

Of course, I do not say that that type 
of man added anything to the House of 
Representatives. He did not. I cited 
that instance to show that he was not 
challenged in the other body, although 
his constituency challenged him when he 
came up for reelection; and, as the Sen- 
ator from Michigan has pointed out, they 
took care of him. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the Senator think 
that the dignity of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was impaired because the Rep- 
resentative referred to was not excluded 
or expelled? 

Mr.MURDOCK. No. Ithink that the 
dignity of the House and the dignity of 
the Senate do not depend on one man 
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or one man's action. In my opinion, their 
dignity depends largely on the collective 
action of both Houses. I am no more 
afraid of one man contaminating this 
great body than I would be of polluting 
a lake or reservoir by dropping a few 
drops of impure water or some foreign 
substance into it. If a Member of the 
Senate does not possess the moral char- 
acter he should have, or if his behavior 
is disorderly or not consonant with the 
dignity, honor. and prestige of the Sen- 
ate, we have the remedy of expulsion; 
and I think that is sufficient. 

I read from the minority report with 
respect to the Smoot case— 


Senator Bailey, of Texas, in the Smoot case, 
said: 

“The qualifications which the two Houses 
are authorized to judge of are qualifications 
laid down in the Constitution. In other 
words, the Constitution provides that ‘no 
person shall be a Senator who shall not have 
attained to the age of 30 years and been 9 
years a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not when elected be an inhabitant of 
that State for which he shall be chosen 

“As I have always understood it, that 
provision fixed the qualifications of a Sen- 
ator, and it is not competent either to add 
to these qualifications or to subtract from 
them, and that when the two Houses are 
authorized to judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of their Members. it has 
reference to the question of age, citizenship, 
and returns within the State.” 

Mr Van Cott in the same case argued as 
follows: 

“The contention has no merit that Senator 
Smoot is subject to being expelled by a 
majority vote 

“The Federal Constitution, article I, sec- 
tion 4, provides: ‘Each House may * * * 
with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a 
Member.’ 

“To give proper meaning to the above pro- 
vision, it is best to inquire as to the motive 
that induced the constitutional fathers to 
insert this clause. In those early times there 
was e nsiderable jealousy among the different 
States—that one State should not gain an 
advantage over another in the matter of 
representation; in other words, each State 
wished to protect its rights in the National 
Government, and to accomplish that end 
insisted upon a two-thirds vote to expel. If 
the provision had been that a majority might 
expel, then the States might the more easily 
be deprived of their representation, as com- 
binations, corrupt or otherwise, could be 
formed to expel a member. A majority vote 
might be successful, while a two-thirds vote 
would probably be unsuccessful. Therefore, 
it is reasonable tu assume that the two-thirds 
rule was inserted in the Constitution so as 
to guard the more carefully each State’s rep- 
resentation. This idea has been expressed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States In 
Anderson v. Dunn (6 Wheat. 233), it is said: 

The truth is that the exercise of the 
powers given over their own Members was 
of such a delicate nature that a constitu- 
tional provision became necessary to assert 
or communicate it. Constituted as that body 
is, of the delegates of confederated States, 
some such provision was necessary to guard 
against their mutual jealousy, since every 
proceeding against a representative would 
indirectly affect the honor or interests of the 
State which sent him. (Hinds’ Precedents, 
vol. 1, p. 568.)” 


In my opinion, from the standpoint of 
the legal questions involved, the Smoot 
case is the outstanding precedent of the 
Senate as affecting the Langer case. 
Senator Smoot was seated with the 
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understanding that the investigation of 
the charges against him would be made, 
and that a resolution of exclusion would 
probably be presented. When the Sen- 
ate finally took action it first said, by the 
adoption of the Hopkins amendment or 
substitute, that Senator Smoot could not 
be excluded, but that if he were removed 
from the Senate he would have to be 
expelled by the concurrence of a two- 
thirds majority. I think the same action 
will be taken in the case of Senator 
Lancer. I do not believe that any Sena- 
tor will take the position that Senator 
Lancer is not a Senator. I do not believe 
any Senator will take the position that 
we can evade the Constitution by ex- 
pelling him by anything less than a two- 
thirds: majority. 

In that connection I ask, Where do we 
obtain the power to permit a man to 
become a Member of the Senate and then 
expel him by a majority vote? I recur 
to the argument which I have made twice 
before in my address. The misconstruc- 
tion of the Constitution brought about a 
fallacious procedure which comes back 
to plague us. As I have previously 
stated, I think the Smoot case is the out- 
standing precedent for the Langer case. 
I believe that if the Senate ever expels 
WILLIAM LANGER it will do so by a two- 
thirds vote, and not otherwise. 

Mr. President, I hope to bring my re- 
marks to an early conclusion. I think 
that in the Smoot case Senator Knox 
made the best statement and exposition 
of the law which I have read on this 
particular question. I want my col- 
leagues to listen while I read it. It is 
not very long. I read further from the 
minority report. 

Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, in the 
Smoot case, said: 

Mr. President, the Constitution provides 
that the Senate shall be the judge of the 
qualifications of its Members; a majority of 
the Senate can determine whether or not a 
Senator possessed them. The Constitution 
also provides that the Senate may, with the 
concurrence of two-thirds, expel a Member. 

I have intentionally referred to the pro- 
posed action against Senator Smoot as expul- 
sion. I do not think the Senate will seriously 
consider that any question is involved except 
one of expulsion, requiring a two-thirds vote. 
There is no question as to Senator Smoot pos- 
sessing the qualifications prescribed by the 
Constitution, and, therefore, we cannot de- 
prive him of his seat by a majority vote. He 
was at the time of his election over 30 years 
of age and had been 9 years a citizen of the 
United States, and when elected was an in- 
habitant of Utah, These are the only quali- 
fications named in the Constitution, and it is 
not in our power to say to the States, “These 
are not enough; we require other qualifica- 
tions,” or to say that we cannot trust the 
judgment of States in the selection of Sena- 
tors, and we, therefore, insist upon the right 
to disapprove them for any reason. 

This claim of right to disapprove is not 
even subject to any rule of the Senate speci- 
fying additional qualifications of which the 
States have notice at the time of selecting 
their Senators, but it is said to be absolute 
in each case as it arises, uncontrolled by any 
canon or theory whatever. 

Anyone who takes the trouble to examine 
the history of the clause of the Constitution 
as to the qualification of Senators must admit 
that it was the result of a compromise. 


I think that Senator Knox was de- 
pending upon the very arguments I have 
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read to the Senate this afternoon from 
Madison and the other framers of the 
Constitution. 

The quotation from the statement by 
Senator Knox continues: 


The contention that the States should be 
the sole judges of the qualifications and char- 
acter of their representatives in the Senate 
was acceded to with this limitation: A Sen- 
ator must 30 years of age, 9 years a citizen of 
the United States. and an inhabitant of the 
State from which he is chosen. Subject to 
these limitations imposed by the Constitu- 
tion, the States are left untrammeled in their 
right to chose their Senators. This consti- 
tutional provision secures a measure of ma- 
turity in counsel, and at least a presumption 
of interest in the welfare of the Nation and 
State. 


Probably Senator Knox read the great 
opinion of John Quincy Adams before he 
gave utterance to that expression on the 
floor of the Senate. I read it to the 
Senate this afternoon. 


Senator Knox further said: 


By another provision—namely, that relat- 
ing to expulslon— the Constitution enables 
the Senate to protect itself against improper 
characters by expelling them by a two-thirds 
vote if they are guilty of crime, offensive im- 
morality, disloyalty, or gross impropriety dur- 
ing their term of service. 

I specify these reasons because I cannot 
imagine the Senate expelling a member for a 
cause not falling within one of them. 

* * * 


I know of no defect in the plain rule of the 
Constitution for which I am contending. I 
know of no case it does not reach I cannot 
see that any danger to the Senate lies in the 
fact that an improper character cannot be ex- 
pelled without a two-thirds vote. It requires 
the unanimous vote of a jury to convict a 
man accused of crime; it should require, and 
I believe that it does require, a two-thirds 
vote to eject a Senator from his position of 
honor and power, to which he has been elected 
by a sovereign State, 

The simple constitutional requirements of 
qualification do not in any way involve the 
moral quality of the man; they relate to facts 
outside the realm of ethical consideration and 
are requirements of fact easily established. 
Froperly enough, therefore, as no sectional, 
partisan, or religious feeling could attach it- 
self to an issue as to whether or not a man 
is 30 years of age, had been a citizen of the 
United States and an inhabitant of a State 
for the periods prescribed, the decision as to 
their existence rests with a majority of the 
Senate— 


Simple, reasonable qualifications that 
do not require anything but a good-faith 
examination and an early conclusion as 
to whether they exist. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MURDOCK, I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is now dis- 
cussing the question of expulsion, and he 
has just read a very excellent opinion by 
former Senator Knox. Assuming that 
Senator Lancer had been asked to stand 
aside on January 3, 1941, and never had 
been permitted to take the oath, would 
the Senator from Utah still contend that 
under those circumstances we should 
have to vote him out by a two-thirds 
vote? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I take the position 
that we have absolutely no right to ask 
a Senator clothed with the proper cre- 
dentials from his State, and possessing 
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the qualifications provided in the Con- 
stitution, to stand aside. 

Mr. LUCAS. I can understand the Sen- 
ator’s position; but, if we are to follow the 
precedents of the past, we must remem- 
ber what they show. Upon 29 different 
occasions Senators have been permitted 
to take the oath, and afterward have been 
investigated; on 16 occasions in the his- 
tory of this country a Senator-elect has 
been told by the Senate, “You shall stand 
aside while we investigate the charges; 
and thereafter we shall either deny you 
the oath or administer the oath to you.” 

We must consider the precedents and 
the fact that the Senator-elect was per- 
mitted to take the oath makes absolutely 
no difference on the question of exclusion 
or expulsion. In my humble opinion, the 
result is the same. The question is still 
one of exclusion. It will be distinctly re- 
membered by Members of the Senate. that 
on the opening day, when Senator LANGER 
came here, because of the fact that at 
that time certain charges had been filed 
against him, charges which were auto- 
matically submitted to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr BARKLEY] said: 

I ask that he be permitted to take the oath 
without prejudice, which is a two-sided propo- 
sition—without prejudice to the Senator and 
without prejudice to the Senate in the exer- 
cise of its right— 

The Record shows that on that day the 
Parliamentarian of the Senate, following 
a colloquy between the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Austin] and another 
Senator, held that a majority vote would 
be all that would be necessary to exclude 
Senator LANGER. Of course, his opinion 
is not binding upon the Senate. 

Mr. MURDOCK. My answer to the 
Senator is one which I have made two or 
three times before in the Senate: If the 
Senate ever adopted the precedent con- 
tended for by the Senator—that the Sen- 
ate has the right to ask a Senator-elect 
clothed with proper credentials and hav- 
ing the constitutional qualifications to 
stand aside—it misconstrued its powers, 
because it has not such power. 

I take the position that under the Con- 
stitution we have no power to ask a Sena- 
tor-elect to stand aside, if there is no 
question as to his constitutional qualifica- 
tions or regarding his election, or re- 
garding his having the proper credentials. 
Under the Constitution we are bound to 
let him take the oath of office. If, there- 
after, he does anything that is wrong or 
disorderly, we have the right to expel him. 
But once the Constitution is miscon- 
strued, once Senators start to assert the 
inherent powers referred to—the power 
to tell Senators-elect to stand aside, even 
though they have the constitutional qual- 
ifications and credentials—the Senate 
must remedy such misconstruction of the 
organic law. In my opinion the adoption 
of a fallacious procedure comes back 
today, and will continue to come back, to 
plague the Senate in matters of this 

ind. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me cite an example 
which probably would not cccur, but 
which might occur; A Senator is elected 
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by his people, and, following his election, - 
he is given all the necessary credentials 
by the Governor of the State; but 3 days 
before he arrives here he commits first 
degree murder, and admits it. Under 
the theory of the Senator from Utah 
there would be nothing the Senate could 
do but admit him and expel thereafter? 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is my position. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. First let me answer 
the Senator from Illinois. I am rather 
pleased that he brought up the question. 

Let us see how it would work out. A 
man is elected in his State, he has all the 
constitutional qualifications, he comes 
here with his credentials, but a few days 
prior to his coming here, for some reason 
or other, he commits murder, as the Sen- 
ator has said.. The Senator contends 
that the Senate should be able to exclude 
him by a majority vote? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; I am not talking 
about that; I am talking about his ad- 
mission at the door there. The position 
the Senator from Utah takes is that it 
does not make any difference what a 
Senator does in the way of crime, that 
whenever he is elected by the people of 
his State, comes here with bona fide cre- 
dentials, and there is no fraud in the elec- 
tion, the Senate cannot refuse to give 
him the oath. That is the position the 
Senator takes? 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is my position; 
yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should like to 
make a further observation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Let us see what. 
would happen. The man who has com- 
mitted a murder comes here with all 
proper credentials and qualifications. I 
cannot conceive, as Senator Knox has 
said, that we have a right to try the 
murder case before we allow him to come 
here and take the oath. 

After a Senator takes the oath, after 
he becomes a Member of this distinguish- 
ed body, after he is cloaked in the sena- 
torial toga, then suppose he walks right 
out of this Chamber and commits a mur- 
der while a Senator of the United States. 
Can he by a majority vote be kicked out? 
Can he be excluded because he has com- 
mitted a murder? Of course he cannot 
be. If there is my reason for a man be- 
ing an exemplary citizen, if there is any 
reason in the world that should make 
him live a moral, clean lawful life, it is 
after he has taker. on the toga of a Sen- 
ator and assumed his dut*es here. The 
position for which the Senator contends 
is that if he is elected and comes here 
and a few days before he gets here he 
committed murder, we can exclude him 
by a majority vote, but, after he becomes 
one of us, if he commits a murder, the 
only way he can be excluded is by a two- 
thirds vote. 

I do not think that the framers of the 
Constitution ever intended that there 
should be any such distinction. < 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I was out of the 
Chamber for a while, and the Senator 
has practically answered the question I 
had in mind to ask him. I was going to 
ask him this question: Suppose a man 
20 years ago committed an offense—there 
is no statute of limitations here, but stat- 
utes of limitations prevail in the States— 
suppose he had lived an exemplary life 
thereafter and had behaved himself; he is 
elected to the Senate; the contention of 
the opposition is that the Senate could 
exclude him on that showing by a ma- 
jority vote, but a month after he takes 
his seat here, if he committed the same 
crime, it would take a two-thirds vote to 
oust him, Is there any consistency of 
thought in that sort of a contention? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I cannot believe that 
the framers of our Constitution contem- 
plated any such result. 

Now, let us take a further example. 
If we have the right to go into the moral 
character or the intellectual ability of a 
Senator-elect, then do we not have the 
corresponding duty to do it? Think that 
over. What would be the result? Every 
Senator-elect, then, would have his ene- 
mies in his own State; we have a right, 
under the contention of the majority, to 
go on these fishing trips; if we have the 
right, we have the duty; and if we have 
the right and the duty, then what do we 
become? We become the triers of the 
moral and the intellectual life of every 
Senator-elect from the cradle to the time 
of his election. Who is going to concede 
that? Who is going to contend for that? 

Now, I wish to submit another ex- 
ample. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Let me give the fur- 
ther example, if the Senator please. If 
we have a right, as the majority contend, 
to exclude a man on moral or lack of 
moral qualifications or intellectual qual- 
ifications, then I ask, does the element of 
time make any difference? Does the ele- 
ment of time have anything to do with 
the moral character of Senator LANGER? 
The reason I ask that question is this: 
Let us suppose that Senator LANGER is 
guilty of bribery; he is elected to the Sen- 
ate of the United States; he comes here 
and nobody questions his right to come 
into the Senate until after he gets here 
and until after he is a full-fledged Sen- 
ator. Then, would the majority contend 
that, because of his immorality, because 
of his crime, we could exclude him on the 
ground that we did not know of the im- 
morality at the time he took his seat? 
Certainly not. They do contend, how- 
ever, that if his enemies get here before 
the time he takes the oath, then we can 
exclude him if they make the charges 
against him. I say, that if the matter 
involved is one of moral qualifications 
or intellectual qualifications, then the 
time element should not enter into it. 
If we can exclude for immorality or crime, 
then what difference does it make as to 
the time we find it out? 

Did the framers of the Constitution 
contemplate that if the enemies of a Sen- 
ator-elect got here ahead of him before 
he took the cath, and filed a few affi- 
davits, he could be excluded by a majority 
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vote, but, if he beat them to the mark, 
and got here before they were ready with 
their charges, and the Senator got in, 
then a two-thirds vote would be required 
to expel him? 

Then, take the other step, which is 
that if after a Senator gets here he com- 
mits bribery, it would also take a two- 
thirds vote to expel him after he becomes 
a Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK, I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, if the position 
of the Senator is correct, it simply means 
that in the future every man who comes 
here whose credentials are questioned or 
who has any charges filed against him 
whatsoever, will be asked to step aside 
and be denied the right to take the oath. 
He will not be in the Senate so long 
tions, and during that time the State 
from which he was elected will be with- 
out representation, as the Constitution 
contemplates. 

Certainly the Senator would not con- 
tend that if Senator-elect Lancer had not 
been permitted to take the oath, it would 
require the constitutional two-thirds 
majority to oust him and vacate the seat. 
Frank Smith did not become a Senator 
from my State because the Senate would 
not permit him to take the oath in the 
beginning. So, all that was necessary to 
do was by a majority vote to exclude, not- 
withstanding he came here by appoint- 
ment of the Governor of the State which 
was in no way questioned. There was no 
fraud in the appointment but the Senate 
said, Lou shall stand aside; you cannot 
take the oath, Mr. Smith, even though 
you have been appointed by the Governor 
of your State. Your credentials are un- 
questioned but you will not be permitted 
to take the oath.” They referred it to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. It could only have been upon the 
theory of fraud in the excessive spending 
of money, which was moral turpitude in- 
sofar as it affected a bona fide appoint- 
ment. I urge the Senate to consider the 
necessity of the majority leader having 
to adopt the hard and fast rule of having 
every Senator against whom charges are 
preferred stand aside. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As I have said be- 
fore, I am glad the Senator from Illinois 
gets some comfort out of the Smith case. 

Mr.LUCAS. Ido get comfort out of it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am happy the 
Senator does. I do not care to yield 
further at this time. I want the Senator 
to get all the comfort he can out of the 
Smith case, but I still take the position 
that the framers of the Constitution did 
not contemplate any such proceeding as 
that with which we are now confronted. 

I further take the position that the 
precedent on which I stand is the Smoot 
case, in which the Senate permitted the 
Senator-elect to take his seat, let him 
take the oath, and then began an in- 
vestigation of the charges made against 
him. But when the question of unseat- 
ing him arose, the Senate adopted a sub- 
stitute resolution, notwithstanding the 
recommendation of the majority of the 
committee. Just as in the case before us, 
the majority of the committee in the 
Smoot case recommended his exclusion, 
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but the Senate said. No.“ Senator Knox 
contended, as I stated a few moments 
ago, that he did not think any Senator 
would seriously state that Senator Smoot 
could be expelled except by a two-thirds 
vote, 

There we had the ultimate action of 
the Senate in a case which, in my opinion, 
is a precedent in the instant case. The 

enate held in that case, notwithstanding 
the fact that Senator Smoot was per- 
mitted to take his seat, notwithstanding 
the recommendation of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, that the Sen- 
ate could not expel him except by a two- 
thirds vote. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator yield 
for a further observation in connection 
with that point? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 
With respect to the Reed Smoot case, I 
wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to the two cases which came out of 
Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I hope the Senator 
will not take too long. 

Mr. LUCAS. I want just a moment 
of the Senator’s time. In the Brigham 
Roberts case, which, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives was identical with the Reed 
Smoot case in the Senate—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Oh, no; it was not 
identical, and when the Senator makes 
that statement he is just as far away 
from the facts, in my opinion, as he is 
when he states what he considers to be 
the law in the Smith case. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thought the Senator 
yielded to me. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Ido yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am well aware that in 
the opinion of the Senator from Utah 
I know neither the facts in the Smoot 
and Roberts cases nor the law in the 
Smith case. I concede all that knowledge 
to my able friend. But once again I 
shall repeat what I submit the record 
shows. 

It is true that the facts of the two 
cases are different. However, the basic 
principle of constitutional law is the 
same. In the Brigham Roberts case, he 
was charged with the actual practice of 
polygamy, having four wives, when 
elected. In the Reed Smoot case, he had 
only one wife, he led an exemplary life, 
but nevertheless he adhered to and be- 
lieved in the doctrine of the Mormon 
Church which condoned polygamy. 

In the Roberts case, the House of Rep- 
resentatives refused to permit Roberts 
to take the oath. They asked that he 
stand aside. They said: 

What is the use in permitting him to take 
the oath, and then, after he takes the oath, 
expel him by a two-thirds vote? 


The House excluded Roberts by a 
majority vote. 

In the Reed Smoot case, Smoot was 
admitted, and he qualified by taking the 
cath, The moment he became a Senator 
he immediately came under the con- 
stitutional provision of expulsion, pro- 
vided his conduct was such that the 
provision was violated. Those defending 
Smoot said that the belief in polygamy 
was a continuing offense, and, once a 
bona fide member of the Senate, he could 
not be excluded for an offense then 
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committed, but expulsion was the only 
“ising This was Senator Knox’ posi- 
jon. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am unable to 
agree with the Senator in his statement 
of the two cases. 

Mr. LUCAS. There is no doubt about 


Mr. MURDOCK. There is not in the 
Senator’s mind. I know, but he must ac- 
cord to me the same right I accord to 
him, that is, the right to arrive at my 
own conclusion. I do not think the Sen- 
ator has adhered closely to the facts in 
either case. I think the question of 
polygamy in the Smoot case was abso- 
lutely eliminated by the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, and it was so 
stated on the floor of the Senate. The 
distinction I make—and I made it this 
morning in regard to the Roberts case 
is that there was a continuing offense, 
which was not denied by Roberts. So, of 
course, it is not a precedent for the 
Langer case today. 

Let me make one further suggestion to 
the Senate. As to the time element—and 
I think it is important in arriving at a 
proper conclusion in the case—suppose 
Senator Lancer had resided.in the State 
of California during his youth and his 
early manhocd. Suppose while he was 
there he had been arrested and convicted 
of the crime of embezzlement. Years 
pass. He goes to North Dakota, becomes 
an exemplary citizen there, lives a moral 
life, and because of his courage and be- 
cause of his other virtues, the people of 
North Dakota elect him to the Senate of 
the United States. Let us assume that 
no one here knows anything about his 
conviction for felony in California. He 
comes here and becomes a Member of the 
Senate. After arriving on the floor of 
the Senate he is recognized by someone 
from California who immediately says, 
“That is the same BILL Lancer who was 
convicted of embezzlement in Cali- 
fornia.” Could we then get rid of him as 
a Senator by a majority vote? Of course 
not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
dent—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Permit me to finish 
the analogy I wish to make; and I hope 
I make myself clear, although it is a 
rather d'fficult comparison to make. 
What I stress is that if we have a right 
to go into the moral qualifications of a 
man, then the time element should not 
come into the picture. If a man is con- 
victed of crime, no one may know about 
the fact, but he is convicted, he is a crim- 
inal, because a jury of his peers have 
convicted him. He gets into the Senate, 
notwithstanding his conviction. and it 
takes a two-thirds vote to expel him. 
But if he commits the same crime, and 
we are apprised of that fact, under the 
contention of the majority, before he 
takes his oath, we have a right to exclude 
him by a majority vote. The point I 
make is that if the question is one of 
moral qualifications, why should there be 
a difference simply because of the time of 
discovery of the immorality? I cannot 
follow the kind of reasoning of those who 
make such a contention. I cannot be- 
lieve that the framers of the Constitu- 
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tion ever contemplated any such incon- 
sistency. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator now yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. To add an- 
other example to the several very apt il- 
lustrations the Senator from Utah has 
used, would it not be true that if the 
Senate by a majority vote could exclude 
a Member who had been sworn in— 
and I do not think that fact makes any 
difference, so far as the illustration I am 
giving is concerned—if it took something 
he did in the trial of a lawsuit 15 or 20 
years ago; that is to say, if the transac- 
tion was not cured by his election by the 
people of any State, such as North Da- 
kota, it would follow, would it not, that 
if he went home and was elected again, 
the same thing he did 15 or 20 years ago 
would still be a bar to his admission to 
the Senate? It does not seem to me it 
could be cured any more by two elections 
or three elections or four elections than 
by one election. Would it not follow thut 
the practice would amount to bringing a 
bill of attainder against a man, and if 
his State desired to elect him again, 
would result in depriving a sovereign 
State of the Union of its equal represen- 
tation in the Senate without its consent? 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There is no 
escape from that conclusion. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We are a griat 
Christian country, and certainly if a man 
commits a crime, is convicted, and serves 
his time, and then lives a moral life, he is 
entitled to forgiveness, and to some de- 
gree of consideration. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I wish to ask a question 
only for information, because unfortu- 
nately I have not heard all the Senator’s 
able argument. 

Is it the Senator’s position that under 
section 5, article I of the Constitution, 
which gives each House the authority to 
be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own Members, each 
House would have the authority to de- 
termine that a man did not possess the 
necessary qualifications if something oc- 
curred up to the time when the person 
became actually a Member of the body, 
so that for any conduct occurring prior 
to the time he presented himself to be- 
come a Member of the Senate only a ma- 
jority vote would be required, under the 
section to which I have referred; but, 
under a further provision that “each 
House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish its Members for dis- 
orderly behavior, and, with the concur- 
rence of two-thirds, expel a Member“ 
expulsion for any misbehavior or un- 
seemly conduct after one became a Mem- 
ber would require a two-thirds vote? 

Mr. MURDOCK. My position is that 
we do not have the right to exclude any- 
one who comes here clothed with the 
proper credentials and possessing the 
constitutional qualifications. My posi- 
tion is that we do not have the right 
under the provision of the Constitution 
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to which the Senator from Florida re- 
ferred, to add to the qualifications, My 
position is that the State is the sole judge 
of the intellectual and the moral qualifi- 
cations of the representatives it sends to 
Congress. 

Mr. PEPPER. Let us assume that 
there was a given reason why the Sen- 
ate did not deem a Senator to possess 
the necessary qualifications—whether it 
be a deficiency, or the commission of 
some offense. Under the power to deter- 
mine the qualifications, the criterion 
would be the time element, would it not? 
That is, if the qualification which it was 
complained he lacked to justify his mem- 
bership in the Senate was a deficiency, 
or a lack of qualification occurring prior 
to the time he became a Senator, then 
only a majority vote would be needed to 
exclude him. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Let us consider a 
concrete example: Let us suppose that 
a man comes here with proper creden- 
tials, and supposedly having all the con- 
stitutional qualifications; but let us fur- 
ther suppose that before he takes the 
oath someone who is well acquainted 
with him comes here and says, “This man 
is not eligible to be a United States Sen- 
ator because he has not been a citizen of 
the United States for the number of 
years prescribed in the Constitution.” 
Of course, that man can be excluded by 
a majority vote. 

I will go further and say that even if 
he got into the Senate and took the oath 
of office, if it could then be shown that 
he lacked the citizenship qualification, 
or the inhabitancy qualification, or the 
age qualification, we could still exclude 
him by a majority vote? Why? Be- 
cause he is absolutely ineligible under 
the Constitution to be a Member of the 
Senate. 

Mr. PEPPER. That was a deficiency 
rig prior to the time he took his 
oath. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. But if the disqualifica- 
tion cecurred after he became a Sena- 
tor, that is, if he became deranged, or 
committed an offense, then that would 
be a case for expulsion, and would re- 
quire a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. So the criterion, then, 
is time—whether the thing complained 
of occurred before he became a Senator 
or after he became a Senator. 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; I do not think 
the element of time enters into the con- 
stitutional qualifications. I do not think 
it makes any difference, so far as time 
is concerned, when we discover that a 
person, whether he is in the Senate or 
has not been admitted 

Mr. PEPPER. No; I mean whether 
the thing complained about as constitut- 
ing a lack of qualification existed prior 
to the time he became a Senator or 
occurred subsequent to the time he be- 
came Senator. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not know that 
I follow the Senator. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator spoke a 
minute or so ago about imagining that 
one had committed an offense. If he had 
committed a homicide, for example, prior 
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to coming to the Senate, then the Senate 
would have the power to find, by a ma- 
jority vote, that the commission of that 
offense constituted a lack of qualification. 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; I take the oppo- 
site view. I take the position that the 
Senate has no right under the Constitu- 
tion to go into the morals of the Senator- 
elect. 

Mr. PEPPER. Isee. The Senator con- 
strues section 5, or article I, which gives 
each House the power to judge of the 
qualifications of its Members, to be 
limited to the things prescribed in the 
Constitution? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator from 
Florida states the matter very clearly. 

I read further from Senator Knox’s 
statement, which I do not think I had 
completed: 

The simple constitutional requirements of 
qualification do not in any way involve the 
moral quality of the man. 


I may say to the distinguished Senator 
from Florida that I am now reading from 
the argument made by Senator Knox in 
the Smoot case, which appears on page 
49 cf the minority views. I continue 
reading: y 

They relate to facts outside the realm of 
ethical consideration and are requirements 
of facts easily established. 


A man’s age, his citizenship, his inhabi- 
tancy—those things are easily ascer- 
tainea. 


Properly enough, therefore, as no sectional, 
partisan, or religious feeling could attach it- 
self to an issue as to whether or not a man is 
30 years of age, had been a citizen of the 
United States and an inhabitant of a State 
for the periods prescribed, the decision as to 
their existence rests with a majority of the 
Senate. When, however. a different issue is 
raised dehors the Constitution upon allega- 
tions of unfitness, challenging the moral 
character of a Senato», involving a review of 
questions considered and settled in the Sena- 
tor's favor by the action oi his State in elect- 
ing him, then the situation is wholly changed, 
and a different function is to be performed by 
the Senate calling for its proper exercise, the 
highest delicacy and discretion in reviewing 
the action of another sovereignty. 

If I were asked to state concisely the true 
theory of the Constitutich upon this impor- 
tant point, I would unhesitatingly say— 


This is what Senator Knox said was his 
construction of the Constitution, and I 
think it is worth while to consider it: 

First. That the Constitution undertakes to 
prescribe no moral or mental qualification, 
and in respect to such qualifications as it 
does prescribe the Senate by a majority vote 
shall judge of their existence in each case, 
whether the question is raised before or after 
the Senator has taken his seat. 


In other words, if the question of age is 
raised, if the question of citizenship is 
raised, if the question of residence is 
raised, whether before the Senator takes 
his oath or after, all that is required for 
a decision of such a question is a majority 
vote. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr, PEPPER. I was wondering if we 
could find the protection which the Sen- 
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ate would feel justified in asking for 
under that interpretation, in the proba- 
bility that any offense involving serious 
moral turpitude would have constituted 
such a legal offense in the State of a 
man’s election that he would probably 
have become convicted of a crime which 
would have made him ineligible to be an 
elector and, therefore, ineligible to be a 
Senator, so that the Senator’s interpreta- 
tion would not leave the Senate without 
probable protection under the law of any 
ordinary civilized State? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think it is stated 
in a report of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House that the State certainly is 
not going to send convicted felons here, 
nor is it going to send idiots, nor persons 
absolutely physically disqualified to carry 
on the duties of a Senator. I think an 
attempt to construe the Constitution in 
the light of a presumption that a State 
may elect a moral pervert, or a felon, or 
an idiot, or a man physically disqualified 
to come here and perform his duties, 
would be a very strained construction of 
the Constitution. I continue to read: 

Second. That as to all matters affecting a 
man's moral or mental fitness the States are 
to be the judges in the first instance, sub- 
ject, however, to the power of the Senate to 
reverse their judgment by » two-thirds vote 
of expulsion when an offense or an offensive 
status extends into the period.of senatorial 
service, and such a questicn can only be made 
after the Senator has taken his seat. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr, LUCAS. The Senator read: 

When * * * an offensive status ex- 
tends into— 


the Senator’s term. 

That is the very point I tried to make 
awhile ago. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator will 
obtain a copy of the minority views—I 
do not know whether he has taken 
enaugh interest in them to read them 

Mr. LUCAS. Oh, he certainly has. 

Mr. MURDOCK. This is what Sena- 
tor Knox said, and I read it again: 

Second That as to all matters affecting a 
man’s moral or mental fitness the States are 
to be the judges in the first instance, subject, 
however, to the power of the Senate to reverse 
their judgment by a two-thirds vote of expul- 
sion when an offense— 


In the Roberts case the offense he was 
charged with continued right up to the 
point of the presentation of his creden- 
tials. 

Mr. LUCAS. Did it in the Smoot case? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I continue reading: 

When an offense or an offensive status 
extends into the period of senatorial service, 
and such a question can only be made after 
the Senator has taken his seat. 


I know some Senators who take a very 


similar position; I think Senator Knox 


took the position that if an offense exists 
at the time the credentials are presented, 
and it is carried over into the service of 
the Senator, then the Senate has the 
right to expel by a two-thirds majority. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not disagree with 
the Senator upon that proposition. I 
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agree with him when an offense con- 
tinues over into the service after he takes 
the oath. That is exactly what hap- 
pened in the Reed Smoot case. But on 
the question of moral unfitness—— 

Mr, MURDOCK. What was in ques- 
tion in reference to Smoot? Was it in- 
tellectual unfitness or moral unfitness? 

Mr. LUCAS. Moral unfitness. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. For the benefit of those 
who did not hear it, let me read what I 
said in the Senate last Friday: 


It will be noted that Senator Knox took 
the position that a Senator-elect could not, 
for moral unfitness, be excluded by a ma- 
jority vote even if it should be done prior to 
taking the oath. In this he differs from the 
majority of the committee in the Roberts 
case, differs from the precedents above dis- 
cussed, and differs from the prevailing views 
expressed at length in the Smith case. How- 
ever, he was logically obliged to adopt that 
position if he were to maintain the propo- 
sition that a majority vote was not sufficient 
after the oath had been taken. 


Mr. MURDOCK. That is the Sena- 
tor’s construction of Senator Knox’s po- 
sition. As I have previously stated, I 
cannot agree with him in that construc- 
tion. The position stated by Senator 
Knox, that a two-thirds vote is required 
to expel if a Senator possesses the consti- 
tutional qualifications, was adopted by 
the Senate. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I was interested in the 
language which the Senator read. I ob- 
tained the impression from the reading 
of it by the Senator that the continuing 
offense referred to meant an actual con- 
tinuity of wrong. For example, if one 
were a disturber of the peace outside, and 
continued to be a disturber of the peace 
inside the Chamber; or if outside the 
Chamber one believed in the overthrow 
of the Government by violence, and in- 
side the Chamber also advocated the 
overthrow of the Government by vio- 
lence, there would be a continuity of 
wrong. That is the kind of continuity 
which would bring the offense through 
the doors of the Chamber. However, 
section 5, which refers to misbehavior 
which would justify expulsion, does not 
mean that a person who possesses a 
character which at some previous time 
was capable of misbehavior has com- 
mitted an offense in the Senate. It re- 
fers to the place of commission of the act. 
I have not read all the record. Is Sen- 
ator Lancer charged with having com- 
mitted any such act since he became a 
Seinator? 

Mr. MURDOCK. In answer to the 
Senator, let me read the resolution pro- 
posed by the majority of the committee. 
I think that in their zeal and in their 
desire to get away from the two-thirds 
vote they have overstepped themselves. 
They have strained at that point so per- 
sistently and tenaciously that, in my 
opinion, they overstrained or overdid 
themselves. 3 

The first resolving clause is as follows: 

Resolveđ, that the case of WILLIAM LANGER 
does not fall within the constitutional provi- 


sions for expulsion or any punishment by 
two-thirds vote, because Senator LANGER is 
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neither charged with nor proven to have 
disorderly behavior during his 
membership in the Senate. 


In other words, it is proposed that we 
first resolve that he is a Member of the 
Senate, and that during the time he has 
been a Member he has not done anything 
to bring him within the two-thirds rule. 

The second resolving clause is as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That WILLIAM LANGER is not en- 
titled to be a Senator of the United States 
from the State of North Dakota. 


That is considered a resolution of ex- 
clusion, requiring only a majority vote. 

Mr. PEPPER. Does the Senator con- 
strue that language to mean that the 
committee has affirmatively found that 
since he has been a Member of this body 
Senator Lancer has been guilty of no 
offense involving moral turpitude or fur- 
nishing grounds for his exclusion by this 
body? 


Mr. MURDOCK. The majority of the 
committee have not enly come to that 
conclusion and stated it in the resolution, 
but they take nine pages of their legal 
brief to argue that point, when no Mem- 
ber of the Senate even questions it. 

Mr. PEPPER. So, if he has committed 
any offense or possesses any lack of quali- 
fications which would bar him from being 
a Senator, it must be something which 
occurred prior to the time he came here 
and presented himself as a Senator. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is the position 
of the majority. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think it should be 
remembered that on the opening day, 
when Senator Lancer presented himself, 
objection was made, and he was given 
good treatment, whereas he might have 
been given what would have been con- 
sidered bad treatment. He could have 
been told to stand aside until we had made 
an investigation and had made up our 
minds whether or not to let him have 
a seat at all: but the majority leader 
made a statement in which he said that 
the better practice was to let him be sworn 
without prejudice either to the Senator or 
to the Senate. Then a discussion ensued, 
‘and the Vice President said that accord- 
ing to his information on the parliamen- 
tary law of the situation, the Senate 
could later pass upon his qualifications 
by a majority vote. 

It is not denied that a two-thirds vote 
would be required to expel him. I do not 
know any member of the committee who 
would not say that a two-thirds vote 
would be required to expel him. I think 
we all agree that he has committed no 
wrong since he has been a Senator. We 
did not try to determine whether or not 
he had. If he has done so we have not 
been advised of it. 

Under the authority which the com- 
mittee had—and I think the Senator 
from Utah and the Senator from Illinois 
will support this statement—we investi- 
gated the question as fully as we thought 
we were authorized to investigate it. If 
Senator Lancer committed offenses prior 
to his coming here, those offenses con- 
tinued, or at least they have not been 
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adjudicated so far as the Senate is con- 
cerned. The case was not brought by 
any member of the Senate Privileges and 
Elections Committee. It was brought by 
persons from North Dakota. Each side 
had representatives, lawyers, and am- 
munition; and so far as I know all hands 
agreed that the issue should be tried. 
The charge has been repeatedly made 
that somebody wants to do something to 
Senator Lancer which under the rules 
ought not to be done. I wish to disavow 
any such desire. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not know of 
anyone who has made that accusation. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It has been re- 
peatedly made. 

Mr. MURDOCK. By whom? Only two 
Senators have spoken—the Senator from 
Illinois IMr. Lucas] and myself. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Numerous Senators 
have spoken. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I certainly do not 
accuse anybody of violating any rules. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think Senator 
Lancer has been given good treatment by 
the Senate. His case has not been preju- 
diced by the Senate, because he was per- 
mitted to take the oath and be a Senator 
during the time the investigation and 
examination went on. The Senator is 


familiar with what the Vice President 


said. Objection was made to seating 
Senator Lancer and the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr Austin] said: 


Does this procedure waive any requirement 
of a two-thirds vote? 


In the course of the debate the Vice 
President said: 

The Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
it does not. If this agreement is entered into, 
only a majority of the Senate will be required 
to pass on the qualifications of the Senator- 
elect. 


That debate took place on the opening 
day. We were sincerely of the opinion 
at least 13 of us were that, so far as we 
knew, Senator Lancer had not committed 
any offense since he came to the Senate. 
However, the offenses which he was 
charged with committing before he came 
to the Senate have not been adjudicated 
by the Senate. They still stand until we 
pass on them one way or the other. Only 
a majority vote of the Senate would be 
required to determine whether he was 
guilty of those offenses to such an extent 
as to constitute moral turpitude. Is not 
that a fair statement of the situation, at 
least from the point of view of the ma- 
jority? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the Senator 
is always fair; and I have the highest re- 
gard for his ability. 

I have the highest regard for the Par- 
Hamentarian of the Senate. I think that 
in the ordinary case we can be absolutely 
guided by him. However. when it comes 
to a construction of the Constitution, I, 
as a Senator, must reserve the right to 
construe it asIsee it. I do not think that 
any statement by the Parliamentarian or 
by the Vice President is binding on me 
as a Senator. It is true that the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] stated 
that when the Senator took the oath he 
did so without prejudice either to him- 
self or the Senate; but in my investiga- 
tion of these questions I cannot find any 


cept by a two-thirds majority. 
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authority in any constitutional construc- 
tion or precedent which gives the Senate 
the right to permit a man to come here 
as a Member and then exclude him, ex- 
Isay that 
on that question the Smoot case is a 
8 

BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
ine Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, if that were 
the rule of the Senate, the result would 
be that when anyone came here with his 
credentials and any question were raised 
as to his right to enter the Senate, the 
Senate, in order to protect itself, would 
be compelled to exclude him until the in- 
vestigation were held. 

Mr. MURDOCE. I cannot agree with 
that construction, with all due respect 
to the majority leader—and I have a pro- 
found respect for him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that; but 
when a man comes here with credentials 
if all we can do is to examine the reg- 
ularity of his credentials, find out how old 
he is, and how long he has lived in the 
State, then no matter what sort of ques- 
tion may be raised as to his election and 
his right to come here, if we permit him 
to take the oath we cannot pass upon that 
question originally. The only way we 
can pass upon it originally is by requiring 
him to stand aside. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is not my posi- 
tion. My position is that if the election 
is in question, of course he should not 
be allowed to come in. However, if we 
admit that his.credentials are in order; 
if we admit—as we must in this case— 
that he has the constitutional quahfica- 
tions, then I say that the Senate has no 
right under the Constitution to ask him 
to stand aside. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am trying to settle 
this matter for the future of the Senate, 
without regard to this particular case. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I also am interested 
in properly settling this case for the 
future, so that it may be a precedent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senate is to 
pass upon the question of whether a two- 
thirds vote is required to enable the Sen- 
ate, affer a man gets in, to do what it 
could have done by a majority vote before 
he got in, then, certainly an important 
question is presented for decision to guide 
the Senate in the future. We could have 
excluded the Senator from North Dakota 
by a majority vote on the day he arrived 
with his credentials. 

Mr. MURDOCK. My answer is that 
we could not rightfully have done so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose, as is some- 
times done, he had been asked to stand 
aside, and had refused to stand aside, 
but had demanded the right to take the 
oath. Does the Senator contend that we 
could not have prevented him from teking 
the oath except by a two-thirds vote? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No. [If we had then 
wanted to say to him, by a majority vote, 
“You cannot come in here,” that action 
probably would have stood. There is no 
review of our proceedings; but we must 
not confuse the power with the right. I - 
do not think we would have the right to 
do so. but we might have the power. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In connection with a 
constitutional question of this kind we 
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are bound to assume that when the 
writers of the Constitution gave us the 
power to do a definite thing they also 
gave us the right to do it, if within the 
judgment of the Senate it should be done. 

The point is that. on the day wwen 
Senator-elect Lancer came to the Senate, 
we could have said to him, by a majority 
vote, “You cannot enter the Senate until 
the charges are investigated.” Instead 
of doing so, as an act of courtesy, zen- 
erosity, and even of justice, we said, 
“Very well, you can come in; but che 
Senate reserves the same rights to deal 
with you after you get in as it now bas 
before you get in.” 

Is it the Senator’s contention that, 
having admitted him in that tentative 
way, without prejudice either against 
him or against the Senate, we cannot 
now, except by a two-thirds vote. do 
what we could have done by a majority 
vote on the first day of the session? 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is my posi- 
tion, that we have no right now to expel 
the Senator, except as provided by the 
Constitution. In support of my conten- 
tion I call the Senator’s attention to the 
case of former Senator Smoot. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr WHEELER. I think the Senator 
perhaps misunderstood or misconstrued 
the question the Senator asked. I take 
it that, under the Constitution of the 
United States, neither the Republican 
leader nor the Democratic leader nor any 
other Senator has a right to say to a 
Senator-elect, “Step. aside.” The Sena- 
tor-elect can demand that he be sworn 
in. It is probable that under the Con- 
stitution we have the power to say to 
him by a majority vote, “We will not let 
you in.” However, under the Constitu- 
tion we have no right to do so unless 
there is involved a question of fraud in 
his election. But if it is a question of his 
morals, if it is a question of his intellect, 
we would not have a right by a majority 
vote of the Senate to say, “You cannot 
be sworn in.” 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is exactly what 
I meant. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thought so, but it 


seemed to me that perhaps the Senator 


from Utah misunderstood the question, 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thank the Senator 
for clarifying my position; he has stated 
it exactly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, if that 
were to be the position of the Senate the 
Senate could not, except by a two-thirds 
vote, question on any ground whatever, 
except that of lack of age or other con- 
stitutional qualifications, the right of any 
Senator-elect to be admitted. 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; except that if 
there were a contest of his election, or a 
charge that he did not have the qualifica- 
tions required by the Constitution, of 
course, we would have the right to Say, 
under the Constitution, “Your eligibility 
is questioned; you cannot be sworn in 
until we ascertain whether you are 30 
years of age, whether you are a resident 
of the State of North Dakota, or whether 
you have been a citizen of the United 
States for the requisite number of years.” 
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Of course, these are prerequisites to 
admission. 

On the other hand, when a Senator- 
elect comes here without having any 
question whatever raised about his elec- 
tion or about his constitutional qualifi- 
cations, I take the position that we have 
no right to exclude him on grounds of 
moral or intellectual disqualifications. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I recall the Smith 
case, which has been considerably dis- 
cussed, if grew out of a question raised 
regarding expenditure of money in the 
primary election, not in the general elec- 
tion. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Supreme Court 
had held that the Congress of the United 
States had no jurisdiction over pri- 
maries, and that therefore the title of 
Smith to his seat, as a result of the No- 
vember election, could not be questioned, 
if no question was raised as to his elec- 
tion in November. The question which 
was raised, and which resulted in his 
exclusion, was not a question of legality, 
but a question of morals surrounding the 
primary, in which he spent a large sum 
of money—a matter over which Congress 
had no control. When he presented his 
credentials. his legal title to the seat was 
not involved, but the case necessarily 
turned upon the question of good morals 
in the conduct of a campaign over which 
Congress had no control. So that we 
are bound to get away from the theory 
that we can consider only the question of 
one’s age, his residence, and the legality 
of the certificate, when he comes here as 
the result of an election which we can 
control, which is the general November 
election. 

Neither Smith’s age, his residence, nor 
the legality of his election in November, 
was involved when he came with his cer- 
tificate. The only question was as to 
the conduct of the primary election, 
which did not involve the legality of the 
November election, but involved what the 
Senate evidently thought was a moral 
question in the expenditure of money and 
the source of the money in obtaining a 
nomination which entitled him to have 
“es name placed on the ballot in Novem- 

r. 


Mr. MURDOCK, I cannot agree with 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky in his analysis of the facts in that 
case. About all I can do is to refer him 
to the resolution which was reported by 
the committee, which states emphatically 
why they recommended the denial of the 
seat; I think the gist of the offense 
charged was fraud and corruption in the 
election. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct; 
what was actually involved in the Smith 
case was fraud and corruption in the way 
he secured his nomination. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes: and, so far as 
the Senate was concerned, so far as his 
title to the seat here was concerned, that 
was a moral question, not a legal ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not agree at all 
with the Senator from Kentucky on that 
point. I say that if the man obtained the 
nomination illegally, if he was corrupt 
in getting his name on the ballot, that 
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was part and parcel of his whole election; 
and that is the way the Senate looked 
on the matter at that time. 

If my recollection serves me correctly, 
what the Supreme Court said was that we 
did not have a right to pass a law govern- 
ing the nominations and the fixing of the 
amount of money which could be spent, 
or something to that effect. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; that we had no 
control over primary elections; that they 
were not a part of the elective process 
which Congress could control or regulate. 
Personally, I did not agree with the de- 
cision; but it was a decision of the court 
and we have lived up to it since then. 

Mr. I did not agree with 
the decision, and the Senate of the United 
States did not agree with it, because 
when the Senate threw out Mr. Smith 
it threw him out on the ground that the 
machinery which elected him was cor- 
rupt and a fraud upon the people of the 
State of Illinois. The Senate threw him 
out for that reason. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Let me make this 
suggestion in answer to the remarks of 
the Senator from Montana: If a Senator 
fraudulently got his name on the ballot, 
then would he not carry the fraud into 
a general election with his name on the 
ballot? 

I think all one has to do is to read the 
report of the committee on the Smith 
case to find that the committee at least 
thought, and the Senate supported them 
in the view, that the whole election, from 
the primary to the finish, was corrupt by 
reason of the vast amount of money used. 

Of course, as to whether the Congress 
of the United States has a right to pass 
a law with reference to a primary elec- 
tion, that certainly is an entirely differ- 
ent question, and I do not see that it is 
involved. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The question whether 
he won the primary election by fraud was 
a matter to be passed upon by the courts 
and the election authorities of the State 
of Illinois. 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; I cannot agree 
to that. I think the Senate certainly has 
something to say about it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no; we have 
nothing to do with saying how a Senator 
shall get his name on the ballot in a 
general election. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That may be true— 
that probably we could not write the 
laws and the rules for the primary elec- 
tions; but certainly the Senate is the 
judge of the elections of its Members; 
and if there is corruption in getting a 
man’s name on the ballot, corruption in 
securing a nomination carries over into 
the general election; and I think in that 
view I am supported by the action of the 
Senate and the report of the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I may be meticulous 
in attempting to draw a distinction be- 
tween an illegal act and an immoral act. 
The question of whether Smith’s name 
was rightfully on the November ballot 
in Illinois was not a question on which 
the Senate could legally pass. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I cannot agree with 
the Senator in that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It could not pass a 
law that would keep his name off the 
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ballot; that is certain. The Senator will 
agree to that. Congress had not passed 
such a law; and we had no legal juris- 
diction to review a man's nomination so 
as to determine whether he should get 
en the ballot in November. That is a 
matter for the State courts and the State 
election authorities to regulate. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But the Senate ruled 
contrary to that in that very case. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; the Senate did 
not rule contrary to that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator and I 
disagree as to that. I think it did. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no question 
that Smith received the largest number 
of votes in November. 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; there is no ques- 
tion of that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senate passed 
upon the question—which, in my judg- 
ment, was at least partly a moral ques- 
tion and not a legal question—that in 
obtaining the nomination, although sat- 
isfactory to the authorities of Illinois, or 
to a certain extent certainly it was not 
contested by the authorities of Illinois, 
he was guilty of immoral conduct in the 
course of the primary—conduct which 
vitiated his right to the nomination, even 
though he received the largest number 
of votes in November when his name was 
legally on the ballot in Illinois. I say 
that the case does involve a moral ques- 
tion, as well as a legal question. 

Mr MURDOCK. I do not doubt that 
at all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr LA FOLLETTE. Of course, it is 
very difficult; in reading the roll call 
which occurred in the Smith case, which 
arose in 1926 or 1927, if my recollection 
serves me correctly, to know what was in 
the minds of the various Senators who 
voted “yea” or “nay,” but I think anyone 
who will read the record in the Smith 
case cannot escape the conclusion that 
what the Senate at least appeared to be 
doing at that time was to take the posi- 
tion that the Newberry decision of the 
Supreme Court, by a 5 to 4 vote, striking 
down an act of Congress setting up cer- 
tain prohibitions against corrupt prac- 
tices in primaries, was not to be binding 
upon the Senate. Furthermore, because 
of the constitutional provision which we 
have heard repeated so often in this case, 
that the Senate is the judge of the quali- 
fications of its Members, the Senate took 
the view, the Supreme Court decision to 
the contrary notwithstanding, that the 
primary and the election were one con- 
tinuous process, and that, if a committee 
of the Senate and the Senate itself de- 
termined that there was an excessive use 
of money in the primary, the nomination 
in the primary was therefore obtained as 
the result of the excessive use of money 
and of corrupt methods, the entire pro- 
cess had been corrupted, and that there- 
fore the Senate, under the Constitution, 
was entitled to take that into considera- 
tion, and by a majority vote exclude a 
person who had presented himself here 
with credentials under such circum- 
stances. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is entirely correct. The Sen- 
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ate merely held that the election of Smith 
was fraudulent and corrupt, and that 
was why they threw him out. It may be 
that they had no right, under the Su- 
preme Court decision, to say, “Because 
you got your nomination illegally, 
through fraud, you shall not be seated 
here.” Possibly they had no right to 
say that, if they were following the deci- 
sion strictly. But the Senate said, “Your 
election was fraudulent,” and they in- 
cluded in the election the primary. Con- 
sequently the question in the Smith case 
was expressly a question of fraudulent 
election. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Utah yield 
for a suggestion along the line of a re- 
mark of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
from Kentucky has stated that the Sen- 
ate had no jurisdiction over the question 
of the primary election; but the Senate 
had asserted jurisdiction over the pri- 
mary election and had assumed jurisdic- 
tion over the primary election by its 
investigation into contributions in Ili- 
nois, Pennsylvania, and other States, and 
by the original appointment of the Reed 
committtee. What right did the Reed 
committee have to go around and inves- 
tigate into the primary if the Senate had 
no jurisdiction over it? The whole basis 
of the investigation of the Reed commit- 
tee, which was also the basis of the ac- 
tion subsequently taken by the Senate 
itself in the Smith case, was that the 
Senate did have jurisdiction over the 
primary, because it was part and parcel 
of the general election, by which the 
credentials were given Smith under 
which he came here and claimed the 
right to be sworn in. 

If the Senator from Utah will yield for 
a further interruption, let me point out 
that it has been the practice of the Sen- 
ate in every election year since the time 
of the Smith case to appoin a select 
committee, and to take the very jurisdic- 
tion the so-called Reed committee had 
in the two cases referred to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not wish to take 
the time of the Senator from Utah; per- 
haps he desires to suspend if he does not 
hope to conclude this afternoon, it now 
being after 5 o'clock; but where Congress 
has no legal jurisdiction to regulate the 
preliminary process, which might justify 
the Senate, if facts developed like those 
involved in the cases referred to, in ex- 
cluding a Member-elect from the Senate, 
I think that there is involved as much 
of a moral question as of a legal question. 
That is the point I am undertaking to 
make, 

Mr. MURDOCK, I thin! we are con- 
fusing two things: One is our right to 
pass a law controlling, or attempting to 
control, a primary election; the other is 
our constitutional jurisdictior over the 
question of fraud and corruption in an 
election. I have no doubt that the Su- 
preme Court held as the Senator states, 
and I agree with the Senator that prob- 
ably we had no right to prescribe rules 
or regulations by law for a primary elec- 
tion, but certainly that would have no 
bearing on our right to investigate a 
charge of fraud and corruption in an 
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election; and, as the Senator from Wis- 
consin and the Senator from Montana 
have stated, if there is fraud and corrup- 
tion in the primary, certainly it carries 
over into the general election. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true; but it 
might be argued, on the contrary, that 
the fraud having been known to the peo- 
ple of Illinois when they elected Smith 
in November, therefore we were barred 
from considering it, because the people 
of Illinois had passed upon that question. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It might be so ar- 
gued, but the Senate might think differ- 
ently. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator wish 
to suspend at this time? 

Mr. MURDOCK, Let me finish read- 
ing the statement of Senator Knox, 
which is very brief. and then I shall sus- 
pend: 

If to this it is objected that it contemplates 
admitting a man who may be immediately 
expelled, I reply that it is hardly proper to 
adopt a rule of constitutional construction 
and senatorial action based upon the theory 
that th: States will send criminals or idiots 
to the Senate. Besides, it does not seem 
to me to be conceding much to a State, after 
it has deliberately and solemnly elected a 
Senator after the fullest consideration of his 
merits, to concede on the first blush of the 
business the State’s intelligent and honorable 
conduct by allowing its chosen representative 
admission to the body to which he is ac- 
credited. 


Mr. President, 7 believe I may be able 
to conclude my legal argument in a very 
few minutes tomorrow, and I am sure 
that I can conclude the argument on the 
facts within an hour or an hour and a 
half at the most. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 2208) to further expedite the prose- 
cution of the war; that the House had 
receded from its amendments Nos. 45, 
46, anc 50 to the bill, and that the House 
further insisted upon its amendments 
Nos. 32 and 47 to the bill. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nom- 
inations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MURDOCK, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


Daniel B. Shields, of Utah, to be United 
States Attorney for the District of Utah; and 
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Glibert Mecham, of Utah, to be United 
States Marshal for the District of Utah. 

By Mr. VAN NUYS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

James O. Carr, of North Carolina, to be 
United States Attorney for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of North Carolina; and 

Philip F. Herrick, of Puerto Rico, to be 
United States Attorney for Puerto Rico, vice 
A. Cecil Snyder. resigned. 

By Mr. McFARLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Louis LeBaron, of Hawaii, to be associate 
justice ot the Supreme Court, Territory of 
Hawaii, vice Samuel B Kemp, who has been 
elevated to be chief justice; and 

Carrick H. Buck, of Hawaii, to be judge of 
the first circuit, circuit courts, Territory of 
Hawaii, vice Louis LeBaron, whose term has 
expired. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committee, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Legislative Clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Donald J. Hunt to be a surgeon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Legislative Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the postmaster nominations 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

THE ARMY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations in the Army be confirmed en bloc, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of all nomi- 
nations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith of all confirmations. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
March 17, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 16 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1942: 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Frank J. Duffy, of Nogales, Ariz., to be col- 
lector of customs for Customs Collection Dis- 
trict No. 26, with headquarters at Nogales, 
Ariz. Reappointment. 


UNTTED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named doctors to be assist- 
ant surgeons in the United States Pubiic 
Health Service, to take effect from date of 
oath: 
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John Warren O’Donnell 
Stephen John Lange 
Fred L. Wommack. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS, MEDICAL CORPS, WITH 
RANK FROM DATE OF APPOINTMENT 


First Lt. John Mitchell Willis, Jr., Medical 
Corps Reserve. 

First Lt Michael Joseph Hitchko, Medical 
Corps Reserve. 

First Lt. Robert Hicks Holmes, 
Corps Reserve. 

First Lt. Arthur Joseph Carbonell, Medical 
Corps Reserve. 

First Lt. Edward Jenner Whiteley, Medical 
Corps Reserve. 


TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS, DENTAL CORPS, WITH 
RANK FROM DATE OF APPOINTMENT 

First Lt. George Nicholas Schulte, Dental 
Corps Reserve. 

First Lt. Edwin Howell Smith, Jr., Dental 
Corps Reserve. 

First Lt. Julius Calvin Sexson, Dental Corps 
Reserve. 

First Lt. Frank Archer Mitchell, Dental 
Corps Reserve. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO ADJUTANT GENERAL'S D PARTMENT 
Lt. Col. Perry Cole Ragan, Infantry, with 
rank from November 29, 1940. 


TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
First Lt. James Lee Massey, Infantry (tem- 
porary major, Army of the United States), 
with rank from August 1, 1935. 


TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Lt. Col. Edward Marion George, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary colonel, Army of 
the United States), with rank from November 
29, 1940. 

Lt. Col. Wallace Marmaduke Allison, 
Quartermaster Corps, with rank from October 
15, 1941. 

TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 

First Lt. James Aloysius Cain, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary captain, Army of the 
United States), with rank from August 1, 
1935. 


Medical 


TO CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 


First Lt. Ronald LeVerne Martin, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary major, Army of the United 
States), with rank from June 12, 1937. 


TO AIR CORPS 


Second Lt. James Arthur Plant, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary first lieutenant, Army 
of the United States), with rank from June 
11, 1940. 

Second Lt. William Thomas Seawell, Corps 
of Engineers, with rank from June 11, 1941 

Second Lt. Howard Clarke Goodell, Corps of 
Engineers, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Kenneth OReilly Dessert, Field 
Artillery, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Hume Peabody, Jr., Infantry, 
with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Ben Isbel Mayo, Jr., Corps of 
Engineers, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Robert Merrill Tuttle, Coast 
Artillery Corps, with rank from June 11, 
1941. 

Second Lt. John Langford Locke, Field Ar- 
tillery, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Wayne Edgar Rhynard, Infantry, 
with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Charles Edwin Jones, Coast 
Artillery Corps, with rank from June 11, 
1941. 

Second Lt. John Miles Henschke, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps, with rank from June 11, 1941 

Second Lt. David Ernest Kunkel, Jr., In- 
fantry, with rank from June 11. 1941. 

Second Lt. Clarence Lewis Elder, Infantry, 
with rank from June 11, 1941. 
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Second Lt. Robert James Colleran, Signal 
Corps, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Floyd Sturdevan Coffer, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps, with rank from June 
11. 1941. 

Second Lt. Willis Bruner Sawyer, Coast 
Artillery Corps, with rank from June 11, 
1941 

Second Lt. John Adams Brooks 3d, Field 
Artillery, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Clifford Elbert Cole, Infantry, 
with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Eric Thomas de Jonckheere, 
Coast Artillery Corps, with rank from June 
11, 1941. 

Second Lt. William LeRoy Mitchell, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps, with rank from June 
11, 1941 

Second Lt, Leon Herman Berger, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. George Hamilton Stillson, Jr., 
Infantry, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Edwin Watson Brown, Coast 
Artillery Corps, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Paul Rutherford Larson, Cav- 
alry, with rank from June 11, 1941 

Second Lt. Herbert Welcome Frawley, Jr., 
Signal Corps, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Jack Leith Bentley, Cavalry, 
with rank from June 11, 1941 

Second Lt. Andrew Julius Evans, Jr., In- 
fantry, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Robert William Horn, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Walter Leon Moore, Jr., Coast 
Artillery Corps, with rank from June 11, 1941 

Second Lt. Richard William Kline, Cavalry. 
with rank from June 11, 1941 

Second Lt. Paul James O'Brien, Infantry, 
with rank from June 11. 1941 

Second Lt Thomas Rees Cramer, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. William Wallace Brier 4th, In- 
fantry, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Clinton Field Ball, Infantry, 
with rank from June 11, 1941 

Second Lt. Rob Reed McNagny, Jr., Infan- 
try. with rank from June 11. 1941. 

Second Lt Fred Milas Hampton, Quarter- 
master Corps, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Charles Love Mullins, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Charles Sumner Seamans 3d, 
225 Artillery Corps, with rank from June 
11, 1941. 

Second Lt. James Henderson Dienelt, Field 
Artillery, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Gwynne Sutherland Curtis, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps, with rank from June 
11, 1941 

Second Lt. Horace Grattan Foster, Jr., In- 
fantry, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. John William Meador, Quar- 
termaster Corps, with rank from June 11, 
1941. 

Second Lt. George Scratchley Brown, In- 
fantry, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Richards Abner Aldridge, Coast 
Artillery Corps, with rank from June 11, 
1941. 

Second Lt. Joseph John Weidner, Infantry, 
with rank from June 11. 1941. 

Second Lt. George Luther Hicks 3d, In- 
fantry, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Edison Kermit Walters, In- 
fantry, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Maxwell Weston Sullivan, Jr., 
Infantry, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Charles Fuller Matheson, In- 
fantry, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Thomas Goldsborough Corbin, 
Infantry, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Harry Canavan Harvey, Infantry, 
with rank from June 11, 1941 

Second Lt. Roderic Dhu O'Connor, In- 
fantry, with rank from June 11, 1941, 

Second Lt. Edgar Mathews Sliney, Infan- 
try, with rank from June 11, 1941. 
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Second Lt. Charles Edwin Thomas, 3d, In- 
fantry, with rank from June 11, 1941. 
Second Lt. Edwin Forrest Harding, Jr., In- 
fantry, with rank from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Jean Albert Jack, Field Artil- 
lery, with rank from July 1, 1941. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
To be colonels with rank from March 1, 1942 

Lt. Col. Harry Albert Flint, Cavalry (tempo- 
rary colonel, Army of the United States). 

Lt. Col. Walter Melville Robertson, Infan- 
try (temporary brigadier general, Army of the 
United States). 

Lt. Col. John Henry Lindt, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States). 

Lt. Col. Pearl Lee Thomas, Cavalry (tempo- 
rary colonel, Army of the United States). 

Lt. Col. Sidney Vincent Bingham, Cavalry 
(temporary. colonel, Army of the United 
States) 

Lt. Col. Bird Spencer DuBois, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary colonel, Army of the 
United States) 

Lt. Col. Isaac Spalding, Field Artillery 
(temporary brigadier general, Army of the 
United States) 

Lt. Col. Harry James Malony, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary brigadier general, Army of 
the United States) 

Lt. Col. Henry Lytton Flynn, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel, Army of the United States) . 

Lt. Col. Robert Fee Hyatt, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States). 

Lt. Col. Harold Marvin Rayner, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States). 

VETERINARY CORPS 
To be captain 


First Lt. Edward James Watson, Veterinary 
Corps, with rank from February 25, 1942. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the ‘Senate March 16 (legislative day of 
March 5); 1942: 

| UNTITÉD States PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Donald J. Hunt to be a surgeon in the 
Public Health Service. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Eugene Edward Haynes, Headland. 
ALASKA 
Marshall V. Rafferty, Skagway. 
CONNECTICUT 
Willis M. Nettleton, Guilford. 
KANSAS 
E. Leon Morain, Minneola. 
Ruth A. Coleman, Sharon. 
KENTUCKY 
Mary E. Chaudoin, Buffalo. 
Carolyn H. Grimes, Harrodsburg. 
MICHIGAN 

Robert B. Fair, Beulah. 

Alden E. Derrie, Champion. 

Tella C. Hunter, Gagetown. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Daniel H. Goodwin, Hollis. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
` Wilbur C. Ormond, Ayden. 

Silas R. Nichols, Sparta. 

VIRGINIA 
Martha P. Walker, Denbigh. 
WASHINGTON 
- Wilbur W. Washburn III, Neah Bay. 
Jane W. Cody, Republic. 
WISCONSIN 


Clovis J. McGeehan; Ashland. 
Gerald Scanlan, Fennimore. 
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APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Col. Robert Hilliard Mills to be Assistant 


to the Surgeon General, with the rank of 
brigadier general, for a period of 4 years from 
date of acceptance. 


‘TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 
UNITED STATES 


TO BE LIEUTENANT GENERAL 


Brehon Burke Somervell 

TO BE MAJOR GENERALS 
Lindsay McDonald Silvester 
Charles Philip Hall 
Wade Hampton Haislip 
Franklin Cummings Sibert 
Robert Henry Lewis 
Alexander McCarrell Patch, Jr. 
Orlando Ward 
Glen Edgar Ed 
Raymond Albert Wheeler 
Russell Lamonte Maxwell 
Jonathan Waverly Anderson 
Albert Monmouth Jones 


TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS 
Louis Emerson Hibbs 
Douglass Taft Greene 
John Bellinger Thompson 
Eugene Manuel Landrum 
Stafford Le Roy Irwin 
Manton Sprague Eddy 
Frederick Augustus Irving 
James Allen Lester 
Stanley Eric Reinhart 
Fay Brink Prickett 
Raymond Eugene McQuillin 
Thomas James Camp 
Robert Walker Grow 
Raymond Oscar Barton 
Jay Ward MacKelvie 
Edward Mallory Almond 
William Spence. 

Basil Harrison Perry 
Withers Alexander Burress 
Robert Alexis McClure 
Ernest Nason Harmon 
Alfred Maximilian Gruenther 
Wilhelm Delp Styer 
James Edward Wharton 
Lucius DuBignon Clay 
Charles Philip Gross 

Paul Lewis Ransom 
Raymond Alexander Kelser 

Charles Everett Hurdis 
James Richard Townsend 
Charles Spurgeon Harris 
La Rhett Livingston Stuart 
Stanley Raymond Mickelsen 
Arthur William Vanaman 
William Ormon Butler 
William Elmer Lynd 
Raymond George Moses 
Robert Meredith Perkins 
Edwiu Jacob House 
Stuart Chapin Godfrey 
Lewis Charles Beebe 
Charles Duncanson Young 
Ralph Waldo Coane 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY 


TO ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 
Maj. Leon Calhoun Boineau. 


TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Lt. Col. Maurice Vernon Patton. 
Maj. Daniel Francis Healy, Jr. 

TO FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
Maj. Ernest Orrin Lee. 

TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

Lt. Col, Elmer Gwyn Thomas. 
Capt. Carleton Merritt Clifford. 
Capt. Jesse Huckett Veal. 
First Lt, Gordon Pendleton Larson. 

TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
First Lt. Henry Jacob Katz. 

TO COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 
First Lt. Kenneth Edward Tiffany. 
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TO AIR CORPS 

Second Lt. Everett Houston Ware. 
Second Lt. Joseph Lee McCroskey. 
Second Lt. Charles Leonard Peirce. 
Second Lt. Fred John Ascani. 

Second Lt. Richard Bradford Polk. 
Second Lt. Clarence John Lokker. 
Second Lt. Joseph Meryl Silk. 

Second Lt. George Winfield Stalnaker. 
Second Lt. Frank Ely Locke. 

Second Lt. Alpheus Wray White, Jr. 
Second Lt. Lanham Carmel Connally, 
Second Lt. Richard Van Pelt Travis. 
Second Lt. Charles Gleeson Willes, 
Second Lt. Donald Vincent Thompson, 
Second Lt. James Philip Walker. 
Second Lt. Howard Frank Adams. 
Second Lt. Joseph Scott Peddie. 
Second Lt. David Burch Taggart. 
Second Lt. Justus MacMullen Home. 
Second Lt. Hamilton King Avery, Jr. 
Second Lt. Joseph Scranton Tate, Jr. 
Second Lt. Harry Lee Jarvis, Jr. ~ 
Second Lt. Bert Stanford Rosenbaum. 
Second Lt. William John Hershenow, Jr. 
Second Lt. Alden George Thompson, 
Second Lt. Bruce Campbell Cator. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


William Warren Welsh, Air Corps. 

Arthur Ignatius Ennis, Air Corps. 

Caleb Vance Haynes, Air Corps. 

Jean Edens, Infantry. 

Emil Frederick Kolmer, 
Corps. 

LeRoy William Yarborough, Infantry, 

Edward Bernard Schlant, Judge Advocate 
General’s Department: 

Richard Francis Stone, 
Corps 

James Norwood Ancrum, Infantry. 

William Wallace Brier, Quartermaster 
Corps. 

John Brandon Franks, Quartermaster 
Corps. 

John Joseph Turner, Field Artillery. 

Richard James Sothern, Field Artillery.. 

Orville Ervin Davis, Quartermaster Corps. 

John Thomas McKay, Quartermaster Corps. 

Percival Adams Wakeman, Signal Corps. 

Herman Jackson Crigger, Field Artillery. 

Floyd Thomas Gillespie, Signal Corps. 

Charles Homer Martin, Cavalry. 

William Henry Speidel, Infantry. 

Robert Owen Montgomery, Field Artillery. 

Sidney Frank Wharton, Infantry. 

Stephen Eugene Bullock, Field Artillery. 

Dayton Locke Robinson, Infantry. 

Home: Banister Pettit, Corps of Engineers. 

James Yancey Le Gette, Field Artillery. 

Sherman Edgar Willard, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 
Howard Samuel Paddock, Signal Corps. 
Harold Arthur Bartron, Air Corps. 


Quartermaster 


Quartermaster 


Joseph Albert Sullivan, Quartermaster 
Corps. 
James Bryan McDavid, Quartermaster 
Corps. 


Lloyd Henry Gibbons, Infantry. 

Henry Elmer Sowell, Field Artillery. 
William Stilwell Conrow, Cavalry. 

James Webb Newberry, Infantry. ° 
John Frederick Whiteley, Air Corps. 

John Carson Grable, Signal Corps. 


TO BE MAJORS 


Cleveland Rex Steward, Medical Corps. 
William A. Dains Woolgar, Medical Corps. 
Karl Rosenius Lundeberg, Medical Corps. 
Arthur Herman Corliss, Medical Corps. 
Jonathan Milton Rigdon, Medical Corps. 


TO BE CAPTAINS 
Raymond Taylor Jenkins, Medical Corps. 
Carl Bennett Stilson, Medical Corps. 
Harold Thomas Little, Medical Corps. 
Robert Nathan Lehman, Medical Corps. 
Louis Franklin Saylor, Medical Corps. 
Raymond Bender Croissant, Medical Corps. 
Richard Stirling Bolten, Medical Corps. 
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TO BE COLONEL 
George William Brower, Veterinary Corps. 


TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANT 
Howard Brim Nelson, Medical Administra- 
tive Corps. 
TO BE COLONEL 
Milton Omar Beebe, Chaplains, United 
States Army. 
TO BE CAPTAIN 


Ralph Mark Reed, Chaplains, United States 
Army. > 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 16, 1942 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev Edward T. Gilbert, pastor of St. 
Agnes Church, Washington, N. C., offered 
the following prayer: 


In the name of the Father and the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. We 
pray Thee, O God of might, wisdom, and 

Justice, through whom authority is 
rightly administered, laws are enacted 
and judgments decreed, assist with Thy 
Holy Spirit of counsel and fortitude the 
President of these United States, that his 
administration may be conducted in 
righteousness and be eminently useful to 
Thy people over whom he presides, by 
encouraging due respect for virtue and 
religion, by faithful execution of the laws 
in justice and mercy. and by restraining 
vice and immorality. Let the light of 
Thy divine wisdom direct the delibera- 
tions of the Congress and shine forth in 
all the proceedings and laws framed for 
our rule and government. so that they 
may tend to the preservation of peace, 
the promotion of national happiness, the 
increase of industry, sobriety, and useful 
knowledge, and may perpetuate to us the 
blessings of equal liberty. 

O God, from whom proceeds all holy 
desires, all right counsels, and just works, 
grant unto us, Thy servants, that peace 
which the world cannot give, that our 
hearts may be devoted to Thy service, 
and that being delivered from the fear of 
our enemies we may pass our times in 
peace under Thy protection. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, March 13, 1942, was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 6543. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code relating 
to the production of alcohol. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5945) entitled “An act granting the con- 
sent of Congress to a compact entered 
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into by the States of Colorado, Kansas, 
and Nebraska with respect to the use of 
the waters of the Republican River 
Basin.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at two points, in one 
place to insert a letter from the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and in another to 
insert an address which I expect to de- 
liver on the radio tonight. or 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
ORD some remarks by myself and also a 
brief statement by the Under Secretary 
of War; also a second request, to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include brief excerpts from the hearings 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FORTY-NINE-CENT PENALTY ON WHEAT 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
arise to call the attention of the House to 
a decision of national importance, which 
was handed down Saturday by a special 
three-judge United States court, at Day- 
ton, Ohio. This decision declared the 49- 
cents-per-bushel penalty on surplus 
wheat illegal; and prohibits the collection 
of such penalties by the Department of 
Agriculture under authority of the law 
passed by this Congress in May of 1941. 
The decision, which is far-reaching in 
its scope, came as a result of a suit filed 
by one of our former colleagues, Hon. 
Harry N. Routzohn, of Dayton, Ohio, on 
behalf of thousands of farmers in Ohio 
who were protesting the heavy and un- 
fair penalty placed on surplus wheat. 
The court’s decision will be of great sat- 
isfaction and benefit to the vast majority 
of the farmers of America. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a statement by 
Mr. W.S. Farish, president of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, WINTER addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

STRIKES AND THE WAR EFFORT 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LMr. CARTWRIGHT addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.) 

FORMER GOVERNOR GRAVES, OF 
ALABAMA 

Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 

I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
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1 minute and extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
astronomers say that so distant are many 
of the fixed stars from us that if one were 
extinguished its light would still linger 
for years on our earth. And the poet 
adds: 

So when a great man dies 
For years beyond our ken, 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 


It is with profound regret and sorrow 
that I announce to the House the passing 
of former Governor Graves, of Alabama. 
Governor Graves has the distinction of 
having twice served his State as Gover- 
nor. He was an officer in the World War 
and was deeply interested in the pre- 
paredness program of our country. 

Governor Graves was a close friend of 
President Roosevelt, and at the time of 
his death was serving by request of the 
President upon an important national 
agricultural board. 

He knew not only the great but he 
knew the humble. He was one of whom 
it can be said “he walked with kings and 
kept the common touch.” 

A great Frenchman once said: 

The dead take into the next world clasped 
in their still cold hands only what they gave 
away in this world 


Bibb Graves gave his life in service to 
his State and Nation. His motto was 
“Keep on keeping on.” He kept the 
faith. 

Someone has said: 

I wrote my name upon the sand, 

And trusted it would stand for aye; 

But soon. alas, the refluent sea 

Had washed my feeble lines away. 


I carved my name upon the wood, 
And after years returned again, 
I missed the shadow of the tree 
That stretched of old upon the plain. 


The solid marble next my name 
I gave as a perpetual trust; 
An earthquake rent it to its base, 
And now it lies o’erlaid with dust. 
All these had failed; I was perplexed; 
I turned and asked myself, what then? 
If I would have my name endure, 
TH write it on the hearts of men. 


Bibb Graves’ name has been written on 
the hearts of the people of Alabama. He 
has been called the builder—a builder of 
schools, rcads, and other worthy projects 
that insure the convenience and happi- 
ness of mankind. 

Knowing Bibb Graves as I do, I believe 
that he would want and cherish this 
simple epitaph upon his tomb: 

Bibb Graves, 

The Builder. 


Our sympathy is extended to his de- 
voted wife and helpmate, the former Sen- 
ator from Alabama, who is affectionately 
known as Miss Dixie. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an editorial. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, also I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a statement on man- 
ganese in war. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a short 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


STRIKES AND THE WAR EFFORT 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I have become 
convinced that the bad situation of 
which the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. CARTWRIGHT] complains, is one that 
can only be cured by an aroused, in- 
flamed, sustained public opinion. This 
governmental boordoggling. coddling of 
extremists, and particularly the racket- 
eers in the ranks of labor must come to 
an end. I want the public to express it- 
self, I want it to turn on the heat, and 
more heat and more heat, and compel 
the suspension, if not the complete ab- 
rogation, certainly for the duration of 
the war, of the 40-hour workweek, and 
force the outlawing of strikes against 
the Government. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
with me this bale of letters, my last 3 
days’ mail on the subject of racketeering, 
strikes, and the suspension of the opera- 
tion of the 40-hour week. This comprises 
about 4,000 communications all told. I 
would like to ask unanimous consent to 
have them inserted in the RECORD, 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr DISNEY. No. I would like to, but 
I do not have time. P 

This expresses the inflamed and en- 
raged attitude of the people which the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] hoped 
would come about. They are enraged 
and inflamed. This was precipitated by 

the speeches of H. V. Kaltenborn and 
Donald Nelson a week ago Sunday on the 
subject of war production, followed by 
editorial comment in the papers of my 
State. The people are justified in asking 
“Why” when their sons are going all out 
for war. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, is it proper 
for me to ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert all these in the RECORD? 

Mr. COX. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, what is it? 

Mr. DISNEY. This is my last 3 days’ 
mail on racketeering, strikes, and the sus- 
pension of the 40-hour week. It com- 
prises about 4,000 communications, 


Mr. 
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Mr. COX. An indication of the feeling 
of the people in your district? 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no objection, if the gen- 
tleman will call attention to the fact that 
this legislation is now pending in the 
Senate. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, we cannot permit the 
Recorp to be filled up with communica- 
tions from the gentleman’s district, but I 
do hope that every district in the United 
States will back every Member of Con- 
gress in the same manner they have 
backed the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
and we will get action in the House of 
Representatives. 

I object to inserting those in the Rxc- 
ORD, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


THE SOO LOCKS 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to inform the 
House that I have today introduced a 


House joint resolution instructing the 


Secretary of War to henceforth desig- 
nate the new lock at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., as the General Douglas MacArthur 
lock. I am introducing this resolution 
and sincerely hope that prompt action 
will be forthcoming thereon, because of 
the fact that I understand that it has 
been the long-established custom in the 
War Department not to name locks, 
dams, and similar construction projects 
after living persons. These, however, are 
unusual times and frequently require 
deviation from our past customs. In in- 
troducing this resolution I fully appre- 
ciate that. this suggested honor is but a 
very minute tribute to the courage, en- 
ergy, and patriotic devotion to duty ex- 
emplified by our Nation's No. 1 hero, Gen- 
eral MacArthur, I do feel, however, that 
if this lock is to be immediately and 
henceforth known as the General Douglas 
MacArthur lock that it will serve as an 
inspiration to the efforts of everyone who 
will be employed in the construction and 
operation of this lock and that its earli- 
est possible completion may be thereby 
stimulated. The demand for the serv- 
ices to be performed by this lock is imme- 
diate and of the greatest urgency, and 
the courageous defense of the Bataan 
Peninsula: will serve as a daily reminder 
of the vital need for this new link in the 
chain of our armament for offensive 
warfare. 
Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record and in- 
clude reflections of an editor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at two points, and in one to in- 
clude an editorial from the Milwaukee 
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Journal and in the other to include an 
editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record and include 
therein a short editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. . Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD Mr. Speaker, 
I thoroughly concur in what my col- 
leagues have said about the suspension of 
the 40-hour week. Unfortunately there 
was no record vote made on that, and I 
want this record to show right here that 
I was one of the 60 or more Members who 
voted to suspend the 40-hour week. Our 
people are called upon to make additional 
sacrifices and to give up their way of liv- 
ing. I say that other people in this 
country should make the same kind of 
sacrifice. 

Here the gavel fell. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in two particulars, in one to in- 
clude an editorial from the Springfield 
Union and in the other te include a news 
item from a Washington newspaper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a letter from the de- 
partment commander of the American 
Legion of Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a brief editorial from the Herald 
Journal of Syracuse, N Y. ` 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, a 
special three-judge court at Dayton, 
Ohio, in a 2-to-1 decision, has nullified 
the 49-cent penalty on wheat. 

According to my understanding of this 
court decision, the wheat status now re- 
verts back to what it was before the pas- 
sage of Public, 74, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, approved May 26, 1941. 

This is fortunate for the country, espe- 
cially coming at this time, when the Na- 
tion is in its greatest peril. 

The idea of the bureaucracy penaliz- 
ing the farmers for raising bread would 
be wrong at any time, but to do this 
now, when a large portion of the world 
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is starving and when we ourselves are 
seriously threatened with a food shortage 
is so wrong that no words exist to de- 
scribe it. If the present crop-scarcity 
program is not stopped, it can lose us 
the war. 

NEW SLOGAN FOR CONGRESS 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to propose the following 
new slogan for immediate adoption by 
the Congress: 

A plague on politics, on red tape, on the 
demands of special pressure groups, and on 
quibbling, and a moratorium on social reform 
until we have won a smashing victory over 
our enemies. 


It would not be comportable with the 
decorum of the House of Representatives 
for me to repeat verbatim the strong 
languag: that my constituents have used 
in asking me why the Congress does not 
act, immediately and decisively, to re- 
move some of the stumbling blocks stand- 
ing in the path of full and effective per- 
formance of our war-production pro- 
gram, but it is proper to paraphrase in 
milder language the questions relating 
to one of these stumbling blocks which 
looms large before us. I therefore put 
this question to the House, How in the 
name of high heaven can we expect to 
win the war by working 40 hours a week 
when all of our enemies are working 24 
hours a day every day in every week? 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Rankin of Mississippi addressed 


the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 
Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and to in- 
clude therein in the Appendix the bill to 
which I referred. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

SUBVERSIVE PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I asi unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein an article 
from the New York Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I hold in 
my hand a reprint from the Washington 
Post of yesterday citing a list of about 10 
pro-Nazi weeklies that are flourishing in 
this country today. These publications 
include within their columns all of the 
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vile, filthy, dirty tripe that is being put 
out by Nazi and Axis short-wave propa- 
ganda broadcasts. 

I believe wholeheartedly in freedom of 
the press and free speech, but I do not 
believe in freedom for treasonable publi- 
cations in this country or freedom for 
treason; and I take this opportunity to 
call on the Attorney General of the 
United States to investigate this filth 
which is seeping into the mails all over 
the Nation. 

[Here the gavel fell. 


STRIKES DURING WARTIME 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Speaker, prior to the election of the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress I thought I had 
gone a little too far when I made a pre- 
election statement to the eftect that any- 
one who was to raise his hand and strike 
against the Government of the United 
States would be guilty of a treasonable 
act. 

Since December 7, Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that such words were not too strong but 
rather were too weak and too supine. So 
at this time I reiterate that statement 
and say to the Congress that is is high 
time some action was taken to heed the 
protests we are getting from back home 
and to eliminate the strikes that are go- 
ing on all over the country and hindering 
war production. We must back up the 
boys at the front with full-time pro- 
duction here at home. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to submit three unani- 
mous-consent requests: First, to extend 
my remarks in the Recor and to include 
therein an editorial from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal entitled “Let Us All 
Keep Faith”; second, to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and include an 
editorial from Saturday's Washington 
News entitled Mr. Baruch Was Not Too 
Late”; and third, to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article by Mark Sullivan on 
the question of sugar. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Tuesday next after the disposition of the 
legislative business of the day and other 
special orders I may address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


‘for 1 minute. 


The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Pierce addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.) 
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Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the other special orders for today 
I may be permitted fo address the House 
for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. RIZLEY]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Myr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the -equest of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. RIZLEY]? 

There was no objection. 


PETITION FROM OKLAHOMA 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I hold in 
my hand a very brief petition, but it is 
signed by 4,842 people from one city in 
my congressional district. The petition 
is to the Congress of the United States 
and reads as follows: 

This demand is made by the undersigned 
voters of Enid, Okla., and vicinity, who bit- 
terly realize that Congress, through its cow- 
ardly persistence in refusing to take the nec- 
essary action to place our war production on 
an effective basis, has forfeited all rights to 
the customary courteous petition. 

With the head of the New Jersey Congress 
of Industrial Organizations announcing that 
a complete investigation shows the war pro- 
uction plants of that State to be operating 
at only 50-percent capacity, and with this 
same condition prevalent throughout the 
United States, a Congress, bankrupt of pub- 
lic spirit, is betraying this country and its 
armed forces by an abject surrender to con- 
scienceless labor leaders, reinforced by a farm 
bloc under a threat by the Congress of Ir- 
dustrial Organizations. 

A 168-hour production week is necessary 
to win the war. We demand action. Forget 
politics. Produce or quit and come home. 
Then we can elect men who are not cowardly 
enough to sacrifice our $21-a-month soldiers 
to keep $10,000 jobs. 


Mr, Speaker, I propose this afternoon 
to put the monkey on the back where it 
belongs as to who is really to blame for 
failure to enact effective antistrike 
legislation, 

{Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks at two points in the 
Recorp and in one to include a resolution 
and in the other to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SHAFER]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. JOHNSON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, during the past several days 
members of the Oklahoma delegation in 
Congress, and I presume other delega- 
tions, have been deluged with letters 
and telegrams from cur citizens at home 
protesting against the strike situation in 
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war industries and urging the suspension 
of the 40-hour law during the present 
grave emergency. Judging from the in- 
formation I have, I am sure that I have 
received fewer letters than any of the 
other members of the Oklahoma delega- 
tion in Congress on this all-important 
subject. Possibly this is for the reason 
that during the past several months I 
have repeatedly and persistently criti- 
cized radical labor leaders and their con- 
temptible attitude in failing and refusing 
to cooperate in speeding up of the na- 
tional defense program. 

More than once I have stood on this 
floor and demanded legislation to outlaw 
strikes and the suspension of the 40-hour 
week during the present grave emer- 
gency. We must have a full all-out war 
production program so that the United 
States can actually take the offensive in 
the near future and hasten the war to an 
early and successful end. I have been 
delighted to receive letters from home 
urging immediate and drastic action. I 
am pleased to know how the people of 
Oklahoma feel about the present war sit- 
uation. I am especially glad to know that 
an overwhelming majority of citizens who 
have written me endorse my position on 
this issue. The record will show, Mr. 
Speaker, that many months ago, and that 
of course means long before Pear] Harbor, 
I took a definite position against strikes 
in defense industries. 

It is needless for me to add that I have 
consistently supported labor legislation 
for normal times, including the 40-hour 
week, but these are not normal times. 
The Nation is now in a death struggle 
that will decide the destiny of our people 
for thousands of years hence. We can- 
not afford to take any chances on losing 
this war. 

In discussing the subject of strikes at 
some length in June 1941, I warmly com- 
mended the President for ordering the 
Army to take over the North American 
Aviation Co. factory in Inglewood, Calif., 
where workers had gone on a strike. I 
also commended the President for order- 
ing those strikers who refused to return 
to work despite the fact that they were 
receiving from $8.40 to $24 a day, to be 
reclassified in the draft. It is significant 
that within 24 hours after the Presi- 
dent’s order the House attached two im- 
portant amendments with teeth in them 
against strikes to a $10.000,000,000 de- 
fense bill. I actively supported those 
amendments. It is also significant that 
after Congress took the proverbial bull 
by the horns and passed this legislation, 
that particular strike came to a sudden 
end, That, I repeat. was way last June. 

As mentioned by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr CARTWRIGHT] a few min- 
utes ago, and others, this House, on the 
3d of December 1941, passed by an over- 
whelming vote, the Smith bill to put 
teeth in the law and forever outlaw 
strikes in all defense industries. I was 
gl..d also to give that bill my enthusiastic 
support. 

Again, 1 week after Pearl Harbor, as 
shown by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
while the House was observing the one- 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
ratification of the Bill of Rights, I spoke 
my mind in no uncertain terms on this 
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controversial subject of strikes. 
address I said: 

Further strikes in defense industries must 
not be tolerated. This House has spoken in 
no uncertain terms on legislation to curb 
defense strikes. It is to be hoped that the 
body at the other end of the Capitol will 
also act at an early date so that the public 
may know that strikes in these great indus- 
tries so essential to the Nation’s defense are 
actually at an end. One who strikes now in 
a defense industry is striking against his 
Government and is giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy. 


The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] a few moments ago stated that 
the bill in question passed by the House 
has been peacefully sleeping in a certain 
Senate committee since last December. 
I am glad to say the chairman of that 
committee has finally deeided to hold 
hearings on the bill passed by the House 
December 3. 

It will be recalled that a year ago 
and the year previous the Oklahoma del- 
egation opposed a proposal that the 
House recess for a period of 2 or 3 weeks 
in order to permit the Members to return 
home and rest or repair their political 
fences. I think I am safe in saying that 
we believed then as now that the business 
of Members of Congress is in Washington 
and that this matter of speeding up the 
Nation’s defense is a lot more important 
than anyone’s job. Rumor has it that 
Congress proposes to take another recess 
the latter part of this month. I do not 
know whether or not there is any basis to 
this rumor, but, speaking for myself, and 
myself only. I am opposed to that propo- 
sal. I know that Members of Congress 
have been working overtime. I realize 
full well that we are under a tremendous 
strain. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions, of which I have the honor to be a 
member, has been in session almost con- 
stantly for many months. Aside from 
that the Interior Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations, of which I have the added 
responsibility of chairman, has been in 
long, tedious session daily since the 23d 
of February. I might say here that the 
committee has been working seriously 
and overtime in an effort to materially 
reduce all nondefense expenditures in 
that bill, which includes twenty-odd 
agencies of Government. That bill when 
reported by my committee to this House 
will speak for itself. 

Let me say in conclusion, I am con- 
vinced that the citizens and taxpayers 
of the country have a right to become 
aroused, not only because of the strike 
situation, but also because of the lethargy 
and complacency of Congress. I am glad 
the people are demanding immediate 
action. Many of them have sons with 
General MacArthur, or out somewhere 
in the Pacific, or elsewhere in the armed 
forces. They not only have a right to 
speak up and give their views but they 
speak with authority. 

Let us not only stop these strikes, that 


In that 


the radical labor leaders have promised 


so often would be stopped, but at the 
same time stop the racketeering of excess 
profits in war contracts. This Congress 
should also drastically curtail all activi- 
ties of the Government for the duration 
of the war not strictly in connection with 
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an all-out effort to win this war and save 
for ourselves and our posterity the pre- 
cious heritage which we call the American 
way of life. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a brief 
newspaper article issued by the publisher 
of the Wapakoneta Daily News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
LMr. Jones]? 

There was no objection. 


A NEW SECRETARY OF WAR AND A NEW 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SauTHorr] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been sitting patiently on the sidelines 
waiting, listening, and trying to learn 
something about our conduct of the war 
and our present situation. If there is 
any. one fact that stands out in my mind 
it is this: In 1940 two political appoint- 
ments were made to the Cabinet. It was 
a shrewd political move and it served its 
purpose. But the election is over. We 
are now confronted with the most seri- 
ous problem we have ever had to face. 
The two most powerful war machines 
that the world has ever known are seek- 
ing our subjugation or destruction. 
These political appointments are no 
longer adequate. I respectfully suggest 
that instead of a corporation lawyer 
from New York and a Chicago publisher 
running our Army and our Navy that the 
President pick the best possible naval au- 
thority as the head of the Navy and the 
best possible authority on military affairs 
as the head of the Army. And let these 
men be young enough to.stand the strain 
and airminded enough to give this 
branch of our service every possible at- 
tention. 


ABOLISHMENT OF 40-HOUR WEEK 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I am glad to note from what I have 
heard this morning that the House is now 
anxious to vote upon suspension of the 
40-hour week. I propose to present and 
to get to the House for a vote in the very 
near future a bill which will accomplish 
that purpose and will set forth the fol- 
lowing declaration of policy with provi- 
sions of law to implement them: 

First. That it is the inherent and in- 
alienable right of American citizens to 
work at any lawful occupation without 
being required to maintain membership 
in or pay .ribute to any person, associa- 
tion, or organization; 

Second. That no person, firm, or cor- 
poration should be permitted, in the 
prosecution of the war effort, to make or 
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to retain excessive profits at the expense 
of the taxpayers of the United States; 

Third. In the prosecution of work es- 
sential to the defense of the Nation 
there should be no limitation by law or 
by contract upon hours of work which 
may be voluntarily performed, and no 
individual should receive, at the expense 
of his Government, compensation in ex- 
cess of that paid as straight time under 
prevailing law; and 

Fourth. That all laws, customs, con- 
tracts, and agreements which violate the 
policies above set forth must, in the in- 
terest of national security, be suspended 
during the period of the existing war. 


IS THE CONGRESS WAKING UP? 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend my remarks in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Rich]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I, too, am 
glad to see that some of you are having 
a change of heart in the House of Rep- 
resentati.es and that it comes from the 
people back home. It is a good bit like 
when we voted a pension for Congress- 
men. The four gentlemen from Okla- 
homa have been getting a large amount 
of correspondence in reference to the 
40-hour week and these radical labor 
leaders. These radicals should be put in 
concentration camps if they are going 
to prohibit the furnishing of guns, ships, 
and supplies that are necessary for our 
boys to win the war by calling strikes. 
I hope every Member of Congress will 
receive a lot of this same kind of cor- 
respondence. May I say to my people 
that they do not have to write to me, 
because I have been against all that sort 
of nonsense all along. If you fellows will 
get a change of heart on account of the 
people back home and their correspond- 
ence, then we will get proper legislation 
in Congress, Mr. SMITH, and Mr, SMITH 
will go to town. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 


WHEAT QUOTAS 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? s 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise, because of a question I asked the 
distinguished gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. Perce], with reference to the farm 
program. I refer to the question of feed- 
ing wheat. I do not want to wreck the 
farm program, but I think it is subject 
to a good many modifications at this 
hour. I do not see why the Committee 
on Agriculture, with all the information 
it has before it, should not report my bill 
that would relax these restrictions 
enough to let a farmer feed his own 
wheat to his livestock without charging 
him 49 cents a bushel on it, especially 
in view of the increased demand from 
the Government and from the country 
for more meat and more dairy products. 
As I see it, it just is not common sense 
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to make a farmer pay 49 cents a bushel 
on the wheat he feeds his own livestock 
and poultry, or to penalize him for using 
this grain to raise more livestock and 
more poultry and thereby provide more 
food for our people and for our armed 
forces. 
Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the La Crosse 
(Wis.) Tribune, dated March 14, 1942, 
under the title of “The Alaskan High- 
way.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection.. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman fro 
California? k 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to read a few 
sentences from a letter I have received 
from a man who works in an aircraft 
factory. He says: 

Since the war every time we see a ship 
come out of the shop all complete and ready 
to see action we are proud and look forward 
to the future when instead of only one or two 
a day we can be furnishing five or six a day. 
It won't be long either; just in the past month 
production has stepped up from one to seven 
a week. Don’t feel discouraged; this is only 
one type of ship. The other types have more 
men working on them and there is a good- 
looking stream of finished airplanes every 
day. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask that Members not 
forget that there are several million fel- 
lows like this involved in all the questions 
you have been talking about today. Yes; 
he works in a factory. He builds air- 
planes. Sometimes I get the impression 
here in the House that Members think 
somehow airplanes would get built, even 
though there were no men to doit. For- 
tunate for us it is that these men carry 
on day after day, regardless of the things 
said about them here. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

ANTISTRIKE LEGISLATION 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Friday I told the House that I had 
received 5,000 letters urging antistrike 
legislation and urging suspension of the 
40-hour week during the emergency. 
This morning that number has increased, 
and the tide is still rising. I have re- 
ceived more than 13,000 of these letters. 
I know we are not supposed to work on 
Sundays, but the Bible says that if your 
ox gets in the ditch, get him out. I hired 
13 girls yesterday out of my own pocket 
in order to answer those letters. I will 
say that not only did my ox get in the 
ditch but my ox, cart, and all got in the 
mudhole, and I have tried to get them 
out. I tell you that the rest of you are 
going to receive literally thousands of 
such letters in the next few days. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day, and following any special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the i! of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
a good deal like Rip Van Winkle must 
have felt when he came out of his 20 
years’ sleep. Back in 1937 I suggested to 
the House and subsequently introduced 
bills that would have made it possible for 
a man to work without buying a license 
to work or without paying any money for 
the privilege of working. 

I never got anywhere with those bills 
and never heard much about them on the 
floor, but from the sounds of wailing 
heard in the House this morning, it is 
evident that, while I have been dreaming 
here for the last 5 years of good legisla- 
tion to come, the people from back home 
have been getting under the skins of their 
Representatives and somebody is in 
trouble over this lack of a sound labor 
policy, and I really hope that everybody 
begins to get a few letters and that at 
last we get action. I have many from 
the C. I. O. and from Communists. Now 
we are all hearing from the people to 
whom we must answer. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard a great deal about labor racketeers 
from the gentleman from Oklahoma and 
others, but it is strange no one has men- 
tioned the large industrial racketeers and 
chiselers who are making many millions, 
as indicated from their financial reports. 
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These poor millionaires seem to have the 
sympathy of many Members. Person- 
ally, I have no use and hold no brief for 
labor chiselers or racketeers, nor have I 
any use for these avaricious multi- 
million-dollar corporations who have 
hundreds of millions of dollars in con- 
tracts, who refuse to go on a 24-hour- 
work-day basis or fail to work overtime 
for fear their large profits will be re- 
duced. 

In this connection I wish to insert a 
letter addressed to me on March 12, 
which reflects. conditions existing not 
only in the plant of the International 
Harvester Co. but in the plants of the 
General Electric Co., the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., the Winchester Repeater Arms 
Co., and many others: 

UNITED FARM EQUIPMENT 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, III., March 12, 1942. 
Representative A. J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sir: Our organization, which is com- 
posed of workers from the tractor plant, In- 
ternational Harvester Co., Chicago, II., which 
employs approximately. 5,300 men, is in full 
agreement with Mr. Nelson's program as 
enunciated in his March 2 radio address for 
joint committees of management and labor. 
The situation in the tractor plant has be- 
come very acute. Approximately 144 weeks 
ago a curtailment order came through in re- 
gard .to the crawler-type tractors that we 
have been building. The result of the order 
was the men in those departments have been 
staying home for that length of time. But 
this is not the worst of the picture. Today 
another curtailment order came through in 
regard to the Farmall “A” and “B”. tractors, 
built in our plant, which will affect about a 
thousand men. 
Is this the company’s answer to the Presi- 
dent’s request for no interruption in the pro- 
duction program? 

We think this plant is capable of handling 
most any kind of work essential to winning 
the war. We are ready and willing to work 
24 hours.a day, 7 days a week—anything—to 
defeat Hitlerism. 

We call upon you to do all you can to 
alleviate this situation, which will grow worse 
if war work is not obtained, and “business as 
usual” continues. 

Respectively yours, 
UNITED FARM EQUIPMENT WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, LocAaL No. 101, 
ARTHUR PETERSON, 
Recording Secretary. 

Here are men willing to work, at any 
time of the day, but for some unknown 
reason many machines and toilers are 
kept idle. 

I feel that if these industrial czars and 
the few labor leaders who are responsible 
for a few strikes, do not cooperate at this 
time, they may regret their indifference 
to the country’s needs. 

I have received letters from many em- 
ployees in many plants complaining that 
they are being laid off and are not per- 
mitted to work longer hours, but that 
does not seem to interest the labor baiters 

-and those who are principally interested 
in bringing about the destruction of or- 
ganized labor who, I repeat, are coop- 
erating and wholeheartedly supporting 
the Government, in full realization of the 
dangerous conditions. 

The country today is really in a threat- 
ened, desperate situation and it will re- 
quire the complete cooperation. of all, to 
produce more planes, more tanks, and 
more munitions. Although I have the 
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utmost confidence that we will win the 
war that has been thrust upon us, I feel 
that if there is not complete solidarity, 
united action, and 100 percent coopera- 
tion on the part of industry and labor, 
the ultimate victory will be delayed for 
2 or 3 years. Our boys on our ships, in 
the air, and in the trenches plead for 
more planes, for more tanks, and muni- 
tions, and it is our duty to supply them. 
I hope that we will go ahead at full speed 
in the realization that we are not only 
protecting our courageous fighters, but 
our Nation and our liberty as well. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. Patrick asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend the remarks I made a 
few moments ago and to inelude therein 
excerpts from several communications I 
have received. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks 
that something ought to be done about 
this matter now. There is not a Member. 
of the House who is not receiving literal- 
ly hundreds of telegrams and letters with 
reference to this so-called labor situation. 
If we begin putting these letters and these 
telegrams in the-Recorp, the Recorp will 
be bigger than the Revised Statutes each 
day. The Chair would suggest to Mem- 
bers that they do not ask consent to put 
these letters in the Recorp, or excerpts 
from them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of. Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no thought of putting 
any letter or any telegram in the Recorp, 
but I did think that a few excerpts from 
letters giving a general idea of how the 
people of the district I have the honor to 
represent think would be appropriate at 
this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would 
think that if the Members would read 
their own mail they would know what 
the people generally are thinking. If no 
one else objects, of course, the Chair is 
not going to object. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object to this request, after 
all the test is whether legislation is right 
or wrong, not the pressure that is brought 
on us, and I do object to this request. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, not 
with my own remarks, but under my 
name, the purported newspaper story in 
yesterday’s Washington Post by the Vice 
President, with respect to his intent or 
purpose to extend the New Deal to the 
four corners of the earth. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

SECOND WAR POWERS BILL 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up conference report on the bill 
(S. 2208) to further expedite the prose- 
cution of the war, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement may be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement, 
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The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2208) entitled “An act to further expedite 
the prosecution of the war,” having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 30, 33, 34, 35, 36, 
38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 48 and 49 and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 9, and agree to 
the same with the following amendments: 
Page 2, line 18 of the House engrossed amend- 
ments, strike out the comma and the words 
“and deliveries” and insert in lieu thereof a 
period and the word “Deliveries”, and in line 
20 after the word “and” where it appears the 
first time, insert the words “deliveries of ma- 
terial under”, and in the same line strike out 
the word “and” where it appears the second 
time and insert in lieu thereof the word “or”; 
and the House agree to the same. y 

Amendment numbered 11: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 11, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the House amendment strike out, in the 
Senate engrossed bill, all after “subsection.” 
in lines 8 and 9, page 5, down to and includ- 
ing defense.“ in line 23, and insert. in lieu 
thereof the following (printed flush): 
“Deliveries under any contract or order speci- 
fied in this subsection (a) may be assigned 
priority over deliveries under any other con- 
tract or order; and the President may require 
acceptance of and performance under such 
contracts or orders in preference to other con- 
tracts or orders for the purpose of assuring 
such priority. Whenever the President is sat- 
isfied that the fulfillment of requirements for 
the defense of the United States will result in 
a shortage in the supply of any material or of 
any facilities for defense or for private ac- 
count or for export, the President may allo- 
cate such material or facilities in such man- 
ner, upon such conditions and to such extent 
as he shall deem necessary or appropriate in 
the public interest and to promote the na- 
tional defense.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with.an amendment, as 
follows: Page 5, line 7, of the House engrossed 
amendments, after the word “documentary”, 
insert the words “evidence or certified copies 
thereof”; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment strike 
out, in the Senate engrossed bill, lines 13 to 
18, inclusive, on page 8, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “by striking out the 
proviso therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘Provided, That any bonds, 
notes, or other obligations which are direct 
obligations of the United States or which are 
fully guaranteed by the United States as to 
principal and interest may be bought and sold 
without regard to maturities either in the 
open market or directly from or to the United 
States; but all such purchases and sales shall 
be made in accordance with the provisions of 
section 12A of this Act and the aggregate 
amount of such obligations acquired directly 
from the United States which is held at any 
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one time by the twelve Federal Reserve banks 
shall not exceed 85,000, 000,000.“ “; and the 
House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the Sen- 

ate recede from its disagreement to the 

amendment of th^ House numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: 

“Sec, 501, The head of each department or 
agency responsible for the administration of 
the navigation and vessel inspection laws is 
directed to waive compliance with such laws 
upon the request of the Secretary of the Navy 
or the Secretary of War to the extent deemed 
necessary in the conduct of the war by the 
officer making the request. The head of such 
department or agency is authorized to waive 
compliance with such laws to such extent 
and in such manner and upon such terms 
as he may prescribe either upon his own initi- 
ative or upon the written recommendation of 
the head of any other Government agency 
whenever he deems that such action is neces- 
sary in the conduct of the war.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In Heu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: 

“Suc. 602. The second sentence of the first 
paragraph of section 1 of the Act of October 
16, 1941- (55 Stat. 742), entitled ‘An Act to 
authorize the President of the United States 
to requisition property required for the de- 
fense of the United States’, is amended by 
striking out the words ‘on the basis of the 
fair market value of the property at’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words ‘as of’; and 
at the end of such sentence, before the 
period, inserting the words ‘, in accordance 
with the provision for just compensation in 
the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States’, so that such sentence will 
read as follows: 

“The President shall determine the 
amount of the fair and just compensation 
to be paid for any property requisitioned and 
taken over pursuant to this Act and the 
fair value of any property returned under 
section 2 of this Act, but each such determi- 
nation shall be made as of the time it is 
requisitioned or returned, as the case may 
be, in accordance with the provision for just 
compensation in the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States.“ 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 31, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: Page 11, line 4 of the Senate en- 
grossed bill, strike out the word “or”; and 
the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: Restore the matter stricken out by 
said amendment with the following amend- 
ments: 

Page 13, line 8 of the Senate engrossed 
bill, after the number 1137“ insert“; U. S. C. 
1940 ed., Title 8, secs. 501-907”. 

Page 13, line 17 of the Senate engrossed 
bill, after the word war“ insert: and who, 
having been lawfully admitted to the United 
States, including its Territories and posses- 
sions, shall have been at the time of his 
enlistment or induction a resident thereof,”. 

Page 13, lines 19 and 20 of the Senate en- 
grossed bill, strike out the words “and no 
certificate of arrival“. 

Page 14, lines 23 and 24 of the Senate en- 
grossed bill, strike out the words “this Act as 
provided in title XV” and insert in lieu 
thereof “those titles of the Second War 
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Powers Act, 1942, for which the effective 
period is specified in the last title thereof”. 

Page 16, line 18 of the Senate engrossed 
bill, after the word “Act” insert: “; and such 
ground for revocation shall be in addition 
to any other provided by law”. 

Page 16, strike out lines 23 and 24 of the 
Senate engrossed bill. 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 44, and agree 
to the same with amendments, as follows: 
Page 10, line 14 of the House engrossed 
amendments after “documentary” insert 
“evidence or certified copies thereof”, and in 
lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by 
that part of the House amendment beginning 
on page 12, line 19 of the House engrossed 
amendments, and ending on page 13, line 
21 thereof, insert the following: 

“Sec. 1501. The Secretary of Commerce 
shall, at the direction of the President, and 
subject to such regulations as the President 
may issue, make such special investigations 
and reports of census or statistical matters as 
may be needed in connection with the con- 
duct of the war, and, in carrying out the pur- 
pose of this section, dispense with or cur- 
tail any regular census or statistical work 
of the Department of Commerce, or of any 
bureau or division thereof. Any person who 
shall refuse or willfully neglect to answer 
any questions in connection with any spe- 
cial investigations made under this section, 
or who shall willfully give answers that are 
false, shall upon conviction thereof be fined 
not exceeding $500 or imprisoned for a period 
of not exceeding sixty days, or both. 

“Sec. 1502. That notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any record, schedule, report, 
or return, ot any information or data con- 
tained therein, now or hereafter in the pos- 
session of the Department of Commerce, or 
any bureau or division thereof, may be made 
available by the Secretary of Commerce to 
any branch or agency of the Government, 
the head of which shall have made written 
request therefor for use in connection with 
the conduct of the war. The President shall 
issue regulations with respect to the making 
available of any such record, schedule, re- 
port, return, information or data, and with 
respect to the use thereof after the same 
has been made available. No person shall 
disclose or make use of any individual record, 
schedule, report, or return, or any informa- 
tion or data contained therein contrary to 
the terms of such regulations; and any per- 
son knowingly and willfully violating this 
provision shall be guilty of a felony and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not exceed- 
ing $1,000, or be imprisoned not exceeding 
two years, or both. 

“Src. 1503. For purposes of this title the 
term “person” shall include any individual, 
partnership, association, business trust, cor- 
poration, or any organized group of persons, 
whether incorporated or not.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not 
agreed to the following amendments: 

Disagreement as to substance 

Amendment numbered 32. 

Disagreement solely as to title and section 
numbers and cross-references 

Amendments numbered 45, 46, 47, and 50, 

HATTON W. SuMNERs, 
CHARLES F. MCLAUGHLIN, 
CLARENCE E. HANCOCK, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Watt Doxey, 


WARREN R. AUSTIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
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the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 2208) entitled “An act 
to further expedite the prosecution of the 
war", submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

Amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8: These amendments are of a minor 
clarifying or clerical nature. The Senate re- 
cedes. 


Amendment numbered 9: The Senate bill 
made specific amendments to paragraph (1) 
of subsection (a) of section 2 of the Priorities 
Law (the act of June 28, 1940, as amended) 
and the House amendment set out the full 
text of that paragraph. The Senate recedes 
from its disagreement to the amendment. of 
the House with amendments of a minor na- 
ture which clarify the language. The amend- 
ment, in setting out the full text of such par- 
agraph (1) necessarily repeats language of 
existing law in which no change is proposed. 
Included in this language in which no change 
is proposed are certain restrictions on the 
making of Government contracts. The First 
War Powers Act authorized the President to 
relax certain requirements in the making, 
performance or modification of contracts 
whenever he deems such action would facili- 
tate prosecution of the war. The President’s 
powers under the First War Powers Act are 
not intended to be restricted by the restate- 
ment in this legislation of such provisions of 
paragraph (1) of section 2 (a). 

Amendment numbered 10: This amend- 
ment is a clarifying one. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment numbered 11: This amend- 
ment is of a clerical nature. The conferees 
agreed to an amendment in lieu of the House 
amendment which merely strikes out all 
after “subsection.” in lines 8 and 9, page 5 
down to and including “defense.” in line 23 
in the Senate engrossed bill, and reinserts 
the same language with the House amend- 
ment (printed flush), so that the style and 
arrangement will be corrected and conform 
to the present law. 

Amendments numbered 12 and 13: These 
two amendments are clerical ones and the 
Senate recedes. 

Amendment numbered 14: This amend- 
ment set forth the subpena powers of the 
President to obtain books and records in 
connection with priorities, and permitted the 
furnishing of certified copies. The bill as it 
passed the Senate made applicable similar 

of the Federal Trade Commission, by 
reference. The Senate recedes with an 
amendment to insert after the word “docu- 
mentary” the words “evidence or certified 
copies thereof”, in order to make the lan- 
guage contained in the House amendment 
consistent. 

Amendments numbered 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, and 22: These amendments are cleri- 
cal, and the Senate recedes. 

Amendment numbered 23; This amend- 
ment eliminated the restriction which limited 
the benefits of the provisions of paragraph 
(7) under Title III of the bill to persons who 
had received priority or allocations orders, 
and extended such benefits to any person 
who defaults on a contract caused by com- 
pliance with such an order. The Senate 

es. 

Amendments numbered 24, 25, and 26: 
These amendments are clerical, and the Sen- 
ate recedes. 

Amendment numbered 27: This amend- 
ment provided for limiting to $5,000,000,000 
the aggregate amount of bonds, notes, or 
other obligations of the United States or 
which are fully guaranteed by the United 
States as to principal and interest, which 
Federal Reserve banks may buy and sell with- 
out regard to maturities. The Senate re- 
cedes with an amendment which rewrites 
the proviso of subsection (b) of section 14 
of the Federal Reserve Act making it clear 
that direct purchases from the Treasury are 
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to be subject to the usual rules governing 
purchases in the open market and that the 
aggregate amount of such obligations ac- 
quired directly from the United States which 
is held at any one time by the 12 Federal 
reserve banks shall not exceed $5,000,000,000. 

Amendment numbered 28: This amend- 
ment restored Title V of the bill, relating to 
the waiver of navigation and inspection laws, 
to the form in which it was reported by the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary to the 
Senate. On February 28, 1942 the President 
issued an Executive order transferring the au- 
thority vested in the Secretary of Commerce 
to waive compliance with the navigation and 
vessel inspection laws, to the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of the Treasury. It 
was therefore desirable to change the House 
amendment and make the language flexible 
so that the “head of each department or 
agency responsible for the administration of 
the navigation and vessel inspection laws” 
will be authorized to make the waiver. The 
Senate recedes with amendments effecting 
this change. 

Amendment numbered 29: This amend- 
ment was made on the floor of the House and 
proposed that whenever machinery or equip- 
ment in actual use and necessary to the op- 
eration of a factory or business is requisi- 
tioned, the owner be paid fair and just com- 
pensation which shall not be less than the 
difference between the fair market value of 
such factory or business before and after the 
taking of such equipment or machinery. The 
conferees agreed to an amendment in lieu of 
the House amendment which would rewrite 
the second sentence of the first paragraph of 
section 1 of the Requisition Law (act of Octo- 
ber 16, 1941) to make it clear that the deter- 
mination as to the amount to be paid for 
property requisitioned or returned shall be in 
accordance with the provision for just com- 
pensation in the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Amendment numbered 30: This amend- 
ment is a clerical correction, The Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment numbered 31: This amend- 
ment was made on the floor of the House 
and has the effect of exempting members of 
Selective Service and Training Boards from 
certain prohibitions of the Hatch Act. The 
Senate recedes with an amendment to strike 
cout the additional word “or” to clarify the 
language. 

Amendments numbered 33, 34, 35, and 36: 
. These amendments clarified the language of 
title IX to make it clear that protection may 
be afforded against hazards other than forest 
fires. The Senate recedes, 

Amendment numbered 37: This amend- 
ment struck out title XI of the bill provid- 
ing for the naturalization of aliens honor- 
ably serving in the armed forces of the 
United States during the present war. The 
conferees have restored the title with several 
amendments. The amendments require that 
the alien shall have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States, including its Territories 
and possessions, and a resident thereof at the 
time of his enlistment or induction; and pro- 
vision is made that the revocation of citizen- 
ship of a person subsequently dishonorably 
discharged is a ground for revocation in addi- 
tion to any other provided by law. As the 
alien is required to have been lawfully 
admitted, the language ts stricken out which 
would have relieved the necessity of furnish- 
ing a certificate of arrival. Clerical amend- 
ments also have been made. 

Amendments numbered 38, 39, and 40: 
These amendments are clerical changes. The 
Senate recedes. 

Amendment numbered 41: This amend- 
ment eliminated a restriction of the Senate 
bill which would have limited the addition of 
other metals to 10 percent of the proposed 
new 5-cent piece of silver and copper. The 
restriction was eliminated in order not to 
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limit the possibility of devising an all-pur- 
pose 5-cent piece. The Senate recedes, 

Amendment numbered 42: This amendment 
merely added “records” to the authorization 
for inspection and audit of war contractors 
books and plants. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment numbered 43: This amendment 
was made on the floor of the House and 
provided that the inspection and audit of 
war contractors and the determination 
whether a given contract is a defense con- 
tract” should be made by a governmental 
agency or officer designated by the Presi- 
dent or by the Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, instead of by the agency 
placing such contract or order or the con- 
tract or order under which such subcontract 
was placed, or by the chairman of the War 
Production Board. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment numbered 44: This amendment 
did two things: First, it inserted in title XIV 
specific provisions with respect to adminis- 
tering oaths, requiring the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses, and other related 
matters, in lieu of the provisions of the 
Senate bill which made the provisions of 
sections 9 and 10 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act applicable by reference. Second, 
it added a new title XV to the bill, granting 
to the Secretary of Commerce authority to 
make special investigations and reports, sub- 
ject to the direction of the President, needed 
in connection with the conduct of the war. 
The Senate recedes with amendments which 
(1) make clear that the Secretary of Com- 
merce is to make the special investigations 
and reports, and dispense with or curtail 
regular census or statistical work, when di- 
rected by the President, and subject to regu- 
lations issued by the President, and (2) 
define the term “person” and use such term 
in appropriate places in.the title, (3) make 
clear that the regulations of the President 
issued under section 1502 shall apply both to 
the making of information available by the 
Secretary of Commerce and to the use of such 
information after it has been made available, 
(4) provide that records and other informa- 
tion are to be made available only on written 
request, and (5) provide that only knowing 
and willful violations of the President's 
regulations will be subject to. punishment. 

Amendments numbered 48 and 49: The bill 
makes numerous amendments to existing law 
which are intended to be effective only dur- 
ing the period specified in the last title of 
the bill. Amendments numbered 48 and 49 
were intended to make this purpose more 
clear. The Senate recedes. 

The committee of conference have not 
agreed on the following amendment of sub- 
stance: 

Amendment numbered 32, which struck 
out title VIII of the Senate bill, relating to 
compensation for certain civilian defense 
workers. 

The committee of conference have not 
agreed on the following amendments relating 
solely to title and section numbers and 
cross-references, because the proper number- 
ing cannot be determined until an agreement 
is reached with respect to amendment num- 
bered 32: 

Amendments numbered 45, 46, 47, and 50. 

HATTON W. SuMNERS, 

CHARLES F. MCLAUGHLIN, 

CLARENCE E. HANCOCK. 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, may I submit a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 


state it. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Amendment 
No. 32 is highly controversial, I under- 
stand it is my duty to move that the 
oe further insist upon this amend- 
ment: 


May T ask unanimous consent 
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that the consideration of that amend- 
ment be postponed for the moment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests 
to. the gentleman from Texas that the 
first thing to do is to adopt the confer- 
ence report, leaving out, of course, those 
matters that are in disagreement. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Then, Mr. 
Speaker, I make that motion at this time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will permit, one part of this 
conference report is very controversial. 
There is a misunderstanding about one 
amendment to which I think some con- 
sideration should be given, by the con- 
ferees at the present time. I know that 
it was a case of misunderstanding be- 
tween the parties. When this bill passed 
the House, several of us expected to ask. 
for a separate vote on tit’e IV, on the so- 
called Smith amendment, knowing that 
the House would very quickly strike it 
out, and that it would not even be in con- 
ference. We were told and allowed to be- 
lieve that it would be stricken out in 
conference, and that there would be-no 
use in asking for a separate vote, but that 
we should let it go to conference, and 
that it would be stricken out. The mis- 
understanding came about, I think, by 
reason of the $5,000,000,000. We were 
not as much concerned about the lan- 
guage in respect to it as about the 
amount. In view of that honest mis- 
understanding, I hope that the chair- 
man of the committee will give us op- 


portunity to vote on that amendment 


separately, even if it is necessary to take 
it back to conference to do so. 

The SPEAKER. The parliamentary 
situation is this: Insofar as the amend- 
ments in disagreement are concerned, 
the conference report must first be voted 
up or down. The gentleman from Texas 
has moved that the conference report be 
adopted. 

Mr. PATMAN. Then I ask for recog- 
nition in opposition to it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas has the floor, and he may yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN, I hope the gentleman 
will yield to me. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, let me inquire in regard to the time. 
How much time is allowed for the entire 
disposition of the conference report, in- 
cluding amendment No. 32? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is en- 
titled to 1 hour on the conference re- 
port. He can yield such time as he de- 
sires. Then, if he desires, an hour may 
be taken on each amendment in disa- 
greement. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Par MAN]. 


GOVERNMENT BOND RACKET 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, up until 
1935 the Federal Reserve banks could 
purchase securities directly from the 
Treasury of the United States. That was 
as it should have been, because our Gov- 
ernment, through Congress, has given 
the Federal Reserve banks the power to 
issue money on the credit of this Nation. 
The Federal Reserve banks have the right 
to call upon the Bureau of Engraving 


and Printing to print for them all the 
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money that they want, and the Treasury 
had the right to exchange Government 
securities for that money. The Treasury 
itself could not issue the money. But in 
1935, in another body, what appeared to 
be a very innocent amendment was 
placed in an act which it had no relation 
to at all. That amendment provided that 
hereafter the Treasury could not sell 
bonds to the Federal Reserve banks di- 
rectly and save the brokerage commis- 
sion, the service fees, which are enormous 
in these transactions involving hundreds 
of millions and even billions of dollars, 
and provided that the Federal Reserve 
banks could only buy those bonds by go- 
ing into the open market and buying 
them with the Government-created 
money. That made a pure, simple racket 
out of it. 

We have heard on the floor of this 
House where farmers are being charged 
so much a truck to carry their produce 
into the city of New York and other cities. 
This is exactly the same principle in- 
volved. We are permitting the big banks 
of this country to control our credit to 
the extent that the Government itself 
must pay a brokerage, a service fee, upon 
its own money that it creates itself, 

Now, is that right? Is that fair? Is 
that just? Absolutely not. It is wrong 
in principle and cannot be defended any 
place in this world. 

When this war-powers bill was before 
the House it provided in title IV that 
hereafter the Treasury could, as they 
had done before 1935, deliver to the 
Federal Reserve banks Government se- 
curities and get credit for them. In 
other words, exchange an interest-bear- 
ing obligation for a noninterest-bearing 
obligation. The Government created 
both of them, and both of them created 
upon the credit of the people of this Na- 
tion. They are both a lien and an obli- 
gation against the earnings of all the 
people and the productive capacity of 
this country. They are exactly the same. 

So when the bill came in the House the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
offered an amendment to restrict is to 
where the aggregate amount that may be 
bought shall be $5,000,000,000. I was not 
concerned about the language. I was 
concerned about any limitation of any 
kind whatsoever. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The gentleman 
states that he was not concerned about 
the language. The fact is, however, that 
the language made a very material dif- 
ference in the amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is very true. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. In other words, 
the Smith amendment provided that the 
aggregate of Government obligations 
which might be purchased from the 
Treasury would be $5,000,000,000. 

Mr. PATMAN. Les. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. That is, as 
amended by the Dewey amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. But it made no 
distinction between purchases in the open 
market and purchases direct from the 
Treasury. 
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Mr. PATMAN. I thoroughly agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Now you say you 
have no interest in the language. The 
language carried out that very inten- 
tion. 

Mr. PATMAN. The language was not 
-the determining factor with me. The 
determining factor with me was a limita- 
tion of any kind whatsoever. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. But the sense 
which the language conveyed is what I 
am addressing myself to now, and what 
we have before us today is a distinctly 
different thing than the thing upon which 
we voted when we passed upon the Smith 
amendment, 

Mr. PATMAN. A difference in quali- 
fying phrases only. That $5,000,000.000 
limitation is still in here. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. But my friend 
will recognize that if the Smith amend- 
ment had been passed the $5,000,000,000 
limitation would have applied to pur- 
chases on the open market, whereas under 
the provision which we have before us to- 
day there is no limit on the purchases on 
the open market. The only limitation 
is as to purchases direct from the Treas- 
ury. The provision under discussion 
would create a revolving fund. In other 
words, as the obligations move out of the 
Treasury they can be replaced by other 
obligations, provided the high level does 
not exceed $5,000,000,000. There is a 
vast distinction between the two pro- 
posals. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is very true, but 
it makes it very vulnerable for the gentle- 
man to present it to us in that way. 
In other words, we say to the banks of 
this country, “It is all right for the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to go into the open 
market and buy all the bonds they want 
to. It is unlimited.” The gentleman is 
right about that. But where it comes 
from the Treasury to the Federal Reserve 
it is limited to $5,000,000,000. If it is fair 
to have one unlimited, why is it not fair 
to have the other unlimited? I agree 
with the gentleman that the language as 
written is much better than the Smith 
amendment, but the Smith amendment 
language is not what I was concerned 
about so much as I was the $5,000,000,- 
000 limitation or any limitation of any 
kind. 

HIGH INTEREST AMENDMENT 


May I suggest to you that this will 
probably be called a high-interest amend- 
ment. That is what it means. It means 
high interest on Government bonds. 
There are a number of people in this 
House who would like to have our Gov- 
ernment compelled to pay at least 4-per- 
cent interest on Government obligations 
instead of 24% percent. This is the great- 
est step in the direction of 4-percent in- 
terest that has been taken since this 
emergency started. 

I want to read the report that was filed 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED], a prominent Republican Member 
of the House on this bill. It commences 
on page 19 of the hearing. I want to 
read one excerpt from it: 

Whiie the New Deal has been able to fi- 
nance its spending at low interest rates and 
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without apparent difficulties to date, such 
excessively low interest rates— 


And I hope the chairman of the com- 
mittee will listen to this— 
such excessively low interest rates are not a 
sign of financial stability but the sign of eco- 
nomic ill health. : 


This report was submitted by the Re- 
publican conference committee on na- 
tional debt policy, of which the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. REED] was 
a member. 

In other words, the Republican mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee gave the 
House and the country notice that what 
we want is higher interest rates; that 
they are opposed to the Government get- 
ting its money for 242 percent. They 
want the Government to pay more than 
2% percent. Two and one-half percent 
interest in economic ill health, they say, 
and they want higher interest rates. So 
they are getting it in this particular 
limitation. 

I can see how those who want higher 
interest rates would want a limitation of 
this kind, but I cannot see how anyone 
who is in favor of the present policy of 
the Government financing its debt bur- 
den at the cheapest possible rate, can 
afford to vote for any such limitation as 
this, or any other limitation. 

It is absolutely wrong and should not 
be permitted to stand. I know that we 
are at a great disadvantage. I know this 
was an honest misunderstanding, but in 
view of the fact that both sides know it 
was a misunderstanding and that those 
of us who felt this matter keenly relied 
upon what we believed to be the under- 
standing that this would be stricken out 
and that we had to give up a valuable 
right, we sat there and did not ask for 
a division, we did not ask for a separate 
vote. I believe the members of this com- 
mittee would tell us now it would have 
been stricken out if we had asked for a 
separate vote; but, counting on the hon- 
est belief that it would be stricken out 
in conference, we gave up that valuable 
right. 

I know what the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sumners] and the gentle- 
man from Nebraska (Mr. MCLAUGHLIN] 
thought: They thought we were con- 
cerned about the language, but they were 
honestly mistaken. Since there was an 
honest mistake, I hope the commitree 
will see fit to take it back and correct it. 
The Senate does not want this language, 
why should the House insist upon it? 
They did not have it in here. It was the 
House that put in that qualifying lan- 
guage, and I hope the committee will 
concede that point and voluntarily take 
it back to conference. 

I will briefly summarize points that 
I believe should be given consideration: 

First. The 12 Federal Reserve banks 
that are privately owned create the 
money on the Government’s credit. 
They have tons of money printed at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing and 
pay on an average of 30 cents per thou- 
sand for it. Each piece of paper money 
is the same as a Government bond, ex- 
cept it provides for no interest. Each 
piece of paper money is a separate obli- 
gation of the United States Government 
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and not an obligation of the Federal Re- 
serve bank issuing it; it provides on its 
face: 


The United States of America promises to 
pay on demand —— dollars. 


Nowhere on the paper money does the 
Federal Reserve bank issuing it promise 
to pay it. It is purely and simply a Gov- 
ernment obligation, just like a Govern- 
ment bond, except no interest. 

Second. A Federal Reserve bank ob- 
tains a million dollars’ worth of this 
paper money and buys a million dollars’ 
worth of bonds that are being sold in 
the open market. The Federal Reserve 
bank gives a million dollars in currency, 
for which it paid 30 cents per thousand 
dollars, in exchange for the million dol- 
lars’ worth of Government bonds, which 
provide an interest rate. The Federal 
Reserve bank then keeps the bonds, and, 
if they provide for 3-percent annua: in- 
terest, each year the bank will collect 
$30,000, having exchanged a Government 
non-interest-bearing obligation for a 
Government interest-bearing obligation. 

Third. The Committee on the Judi- 
ciary says that it is all right for the 12 
Federal Reserve banks to buy all of the 
bonds they want to in that way through 
the open market. It would be possible 
for them to buy $240,000,000,000 worth 
that way, and the Committee on the 
Judiciary offers no criticism whatever on 
this policy. 

Fourth. The committee says, however, 
that the 12 Federal Reserve banks should 
not be permitted to buy bonds directly 
from the Treasury, except to the amount 
of $5,000,000,000. In other words, after 
these 12 banks have purchased and ac- 
cumulated $5,000,000,000 worth of Gov- 
ernment bonds, they cannot buy another 
bond direct from the Treasury. After 
that they will have to go into the open 
market and buy bonds and pay the 
extra premiums, service fees, brokerage 
fees, commissions, and so forth. 

Fifth. If it is a sound business transac- 
tion for the Federal Reserve banks to 
buy an unlimited amount of bonds in the 
open market, why would it not be just as 
sound a transaction for the same Federal 
Reserve banks to buy the same bonds di- 
rectly from the Treasury and save the 
enhanced value of the bonds, extra inter- 
est, extra service charges, extra commis- 
sions, and so forth? 

Sixth. The limitation gives the few 
big banks of the country a tight grip 
upon the financial throat of the Amer- 
ican people. It will place these few big 

banks in a position to whip up interest 
rates, have great influence on Govern- 
ment finances through this cornering-of- 
the-market ability given to them by this 
amendment, will result in higher interest 
rates to the Government and move a 
large part of the financial capital back 
from Washington to Wall Street. 

Seventh. It must not be overlooked 
that the 12 Federal Reserve banks create 
the money on the Government’s credit 
and furnish nothing themselves to back 
it, which is used to buy these interest- 
bearing bonds. 

Eighth. Congress should at the earliest 
possible date compel the Treasury to 
finance the Government’s deficit that 
cannot be taken care of by the sale of 
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bonds to the public by depositing non- 
interest-bearing bonds with the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and receiving credit 
therefor. In this way, the Government 
would not have to pay interest and a 3- 
percent payment each year on the prin- 
cipal would entirely liquidate the debt in 
33% years. It is true that the debt will 
still have to be paid just the same, but the 
people, the taxpayers, and the Govern- 
ment will not be compelled to pay tribute 
to any person or corporation for creating 
money upon the Government’s own 
credit to finance the cost of the war. 

Ninth. The Government has title to 
more than $22,000,000,000 in gold. The 
12 Federal Reserve banks are now receiv- 
ing the free use of this gold. It could be 
used through the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to finance the war without placing 
the people in perpetual bondage. 

Tenth. The effect of the Judiciary 
Committee amendment placing a limita- 
tion of $5,000,000,000 on the amount of 
securities that the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks can own at one time by reason of 
purchase directly from the Treasury 
causes the Government to be placed in 
this position: Let us say that out of the 
$125,000,000,000 nc tional debt, which we 
will soon have, that it is necessary over a 
comparatively. short time to refinance 
$10,000,000,000 of it and the Federal Re- 
serve banks buy their $5,000,000,000, all 
that they can buy from the Treasury. 
Then the other $5,000,000,000 will be sold 
to commercial banks, who buy them and 
immediately sell them back to the 12 
Federal Reserve banks at a good 
premium. 

Eleventh. When the Pearl Harbor 
incident occurred December 7, 1941, the 
Treasury had outstanding an offer to sell 
$150,000,000 in bonds the next day, De- 
cember 8. The Treasury could not sell 
them directly to the Federal Reserve 
banks, so the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve officials, thinking possibly the 
Pearl Harbor disaster might affect and 
particularly weaken the market for Gov- 
ernment bonds to the extent that they 
might not be sold the next morning, got 
in touch with a few big bankers and told 
them to go ahead and buy the bonds; 
that the Federal Reserve would guar- 
antee to take them off their hands 
promptly at a premium of $1.30 per hun- 
dred dollars without them putting up a 
penny. This was equal to about $2,000,- 
000 on the issue that the Government 
would have to pay at the rate of $1.30 a 
hundred. This round-about way was 
fixed by the limitation of the Federal Re- 
serye Act. Now this limitation should be 
completely removed and the $5,000,000,- 
000 amendment should be rejected. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DEWEY]. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, I listened 
to the gentleman from Texas with a 
great deal of interest, but I would like 
to refer him to the traditional relations 
between central banks of issues and 
treasury departments, which are a 
matter of history: 

I have here a factual statement pre- 
pared for me at my request by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York in regard 
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to the British treasury borrowings from 
the Bank of England. I would like to 
ask the House to listen to a pertinent 
paragraph of this statement. Later I 
will ask unanimous consent to have the 
whole statement placed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I read: 


LEGAL BASIS FOR TREASURY BORROWING FROM THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND 

The Bank of England is almost unique 
among central banks in that it is subject to 
virtually no legal restrictions of any sort. 
The deputy governor of the bank, for ex- 
ample, in his testimony before the Macmillan 
committee in 1930, stated that the only legal 
restrictions upon the bank's operations re- 
lated to its note issue, its form of weekly 
statement, the prohibition of bank dealings 
in merchandise or other wares, and its ability 
to lend to the Government. No elaboration 
was made by him concerning this latter re- 
striction; however he apparently had in mind 
the original restriction in the act of 1694, 
noted above, and the restatement and ampli- 
fication of that restriction in the act of 1819. 
In that act, which still regulates the bank's 
power to make advances to the Government, 
the bank was prohibited from advancing or 
lending any sum whatever to the Govern- 
ment upon the credit of any Government 
bills or securities, or in any other manner, 
without the express authorization of Parlia- 
ment. The act also provided that, whenever 
the Treasury wished to borrow from the 
bank, copies of the application for such ad- 
vances, as well as the bank’s answer, must 
be laid before Parliament. In accord with 
this provision correspondence between the 
Government and the bank relating to ways 
and means advances is laid before Parlia- 
ment annually. These advances are annually 
authorized in the annual appropriation acts 
which always contain a clause authorizing 
the Bank of England to lend any sums not 
exceeding those mentioned in the act, the 
moneys so borrowed to be repaid with in- 
terest, not exceeding 5 percent per annum, 
not later than the next succeeding quarter 
to that in which the said moneys were bor- 
rowed. 


I make this statement merely to prove 
that the Bank of England, formed in 
1694, has followed this procedure and has 
set a limit each year as to the amount 
of money the treasury may borrow from 
the Bank of England or the bonds or 
securities that the Bank of England may 
purchase from the treasury. 

[Here the gavel fell. ! 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to incorporate in the 
Appendix the statement to which I re- 
ferred in my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, let me see if I can explain 
this situation from the standpoint of 
the conferees of the House whose report 
is before you. It will be recalled that 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union adopted the Smith 
amendment. The Smith amendment 
puts a limitation on the Federal Reserve 
banks of $5,000,000,000 on transactions in 
Federal securities throughout all the fu- 
ture, both open market and those di- 
rectly with the Treasury. It was under- 
stood generally that there was some con- 
fusion about that amendment and how 
it came to be in the bill. I believe it was 
the statement made by members of the 
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Committee on the Judiciary and by the 
prospective conferees on the part of the 
House that such a limitation upon the 
transactions of the Federal Reserve 
banks would not be agreed to, in fact the 
Smith amendment would go out. 

As stated by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman], there seems to have 
arisen some confusion because of their at- 
titude as to just what position the Mem- 
bers of the House conferees would take 
when they got to conference. It is to be 
regretted of course that this misunder- 
standing has developed. Here is what 
was done, and this is why it was done. It 
will be recalled by Members of the House 
that since 1935 there has been no author- 
ity for the Federal Reserve banks to buy 

directly from the Treasury. Now, let us 
follow this along. 

After the Pearl Harbor occurrence it 
was found that a difficult condition had 
to be dealt with. There was a billion 
and a half of Federal securities coming 
on the market at about that time. The 
market was in no condition to stand the 
weight of another billion and a half of 
Federal bonds. An indirect arrangement 
was made under which the Federal Re- 
serve banks in effect bought indirectly 
from the Treasury. That was not a gocd 
way to do it. Hence the request for au- 
thority to make direct purchases from 
the Treasury. A Federal Reserve bank 
representative and an advised represent- 
ative of the Treasury, while preferring no 
limitation, told the conferees on the part 
of the House that insofar as they could 
visualize the future the $5,000,000,000 res- 
ervoir of securities that might be bought 
directly from the Treasury would meet 
all that they could see in the future, or 
all that they could anticipate in the 
future. 

This $5,000,000,000 reservoir for direct 
purchases has nothing to do with the 
total amount of Government securities 
purchased in the cpen market which may 
be held by the Federal banks at one time. 
At the moment the Treasury has not one 
bond, not one dollar’s worth of Federal 
securities that has been bought directly 
from the Treasury. With this $5,000,- 
000,000 provision in the law, the Federal 
Reserve bank would have the right and 
power to absorb that limit of Federal se- 
curities purchased directly from the 
Treasury at this time, sell and purchase 
more from the Treasury; in other words 
keep this $5,000,000,000 reserve full, and 
in addition purchase without, limit in the 
open market. I do not profess to be an 
expert on these things and I do not be- 
lieve my brother conferees would make 
that claim for themselves. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I concede that the 
amendment is much better than when it 
left the House, there is no question on 
earth about that, but the gentleman 
states it is all right for the Treasury to 
sell all the bonds it wants to the open 
market and the banks, then for the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to buy them back in 
unlimited quantities, thereby compelling 
the Government to pay a brokerage and 
service fee that runs into the millions of 
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dollars per issue. If it is right and fair 
to have it unlimited and the Government 
is forced to pay a brokerage fee and serv- 
ice fee, why not let them sell directly to 
the Treasury unlimited? If we have it 
unlimited in one case, why restrict it in 
the other? Does it not appear to the 
gentleman like it is hog-tying the Gov- 
ernment to where it will be compelled to 
pay a brokerage and service fee for the 
Government’s money? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I neither 
endorse nor condemn the brokerage-fee 
proposition. In fact, I do not know much 
about it. I understand it is about one- 
thirty-sixth of 1 percent. 

Mr. PATMAN. But it ran into $2,000,- 
000 on the Pearl Harbor issue. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. All right. 
Under this conference report the banks 
could have bought that entire issue di- 
rectly from the Treasury and had left 
over three and one-half billion unex- 
pended authority to make direct pur- 
chases from the Treasury. We are deal- 
ing here in this report with 12, 13, or 
maybe 14 different items which have to 
do more or less with the immediate needs 
of the Government in conducting this war. 
This is important to have in mind. This 
committee, not professing to be experts 
in regard to these matters, of permanent 
monetary policy sought to procure legis- 
lation which would certainly take care of 
any emergency needs of the Government 
in the conduct of the war. These mat- 
ters of permanent policy must be dealt 
with by committees to whose jurisdiction 
they belong. 

We were not attempting to set up a 
permanent system with regard to trans- 
actions in the securities of the Govern- 
ment. We were attempting to make pro- 
vision by which, if there should be a 
repetition of a similar thing to that which 
happened at Pearl Harbor, the Federal 
Government could, clearly protect its 
credit. Thatis what we triedtodo. We 
were not trying to compel the things 
which my distinguished friend from 
Texas is tremendously concerned about. 
Insofar as the testimony which we had is 
concerned, we have done that very thing. 
It is within the province now and prob- 
ably within the responsibility of the 
Banking and Currency Committee to 
bring before the House a suggested per- 
manent policy with regard to these trans- 
actions in Federal securities. 

I assume that my friend from Texas, 
who has studied these matters a long 
time, has a notion that there ought 
not to be any transactions in the open 
market by the Federal Reserve banks. 
That may be sound as a matter of fixed 
policy insofar as I know. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. No. I say there 
should be open-market transactions un- 
der certain conditions, but you should 
not compel the Government to go into 
the open market. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Well, all 
right. That is a matter dealing with the 
permanent policy of the Government, 
that is something that this committee did 
not attempt to go into in bringing in 
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these many items, each of which could 
have been a separate bill. They could 
have gone to separate committees. That 
is something we were not qualified to deal 
with and something we did not attempt 
to deal with. 

Mr, MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. As a maiter of fact, there 
are about a dozen different things or 
more that are regarded as emergency 
needs of the different defense organiza- 
tions, the Army and Navy in particular? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr, MAY. Included in which is the 
right to condemn the use of land as well 
as the fee simple title? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I say to the 
gentleman that there are many things, 
and an examination of the bill shows 
them. Where the gentleman from Texas, 
for whom I have great respect, is in con- 
fusion with reference to this bill is as 
between meeting an emergency need of 
the Government and establishing what 
he considers to be a sound public fiscal 


policy with regard to Federal securities. 


{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. COLE of New York Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute, Mr. Speaker, 
and yield to the gentleman from New 
York, 

Mr. COLE of New York. May I ask 
the gentleman with regard to the title 
that was in the bill and which was 
stricken by the House with relation to 
granting citizenship to soldiers in uni- 
form? $ 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. We will 
come to that later. 

x Mr. COLE of New York Is that in this 

112 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Les; much. 

Mr, Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes seemed 
to have it. 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to this conference report and am 
constrained to make a point of no 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present? 

Mr. MOSER. I do, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present, 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
Wwere—yeas 315, nays 22, not voting 94, 
as follows: : 


[Roll No, 41] 
YEAS—315 

Allen, Til. Andresen, Bates, Ky. 
Allen, La. August H. Bates, Mass. 
Andersen, Androws Baumhart 

H. Carl Angell 
Anderson, Calif. Arends Beckworth 
Anderson, Arnold Bell 

N. Mex. Barnes Bender 
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Bennett 
Blackney 
Bland 
Boehne 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Boren 
Bradley, Mich. 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Bryson 
Buck 


Carter 
Cartwright 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chapman 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Ciason 
Claypool 
Cluett 
Cochran 
Coffee, Nebr. 


Eliot, Mass. 
Ellis 


Hook 
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Hall, Pittenger 

Edwin Arthur Plauché 
Hall, Ploeser 

Leonard W. Plumley 
Halleck o ge 
Hancock Powers 
Hare Priest 
Harness Rabaut 
Harrington Ramsay 
Harris, Ark, Ramspeck 
Harris, Va. Randolph 
Hart Rankin, Mont. 
Harter Reece, Tenn. 
Hartley Reed, III. 
Hébert Reed, N. Y, 
Heidinger Rees, Kans. 
Hendricks Richards 
Hess Rizley 
Hill, Colo. Robertson, 
Hinshaw N. Dak. 
Hobbs Robertson, Va. 
Hoffman Robinson, Utah 
Holbrock Robsioh, Ky. 
Holmes Rockefeller 
Hope Rockwell 
Houston Rodgers, Pa. 

ull Rogers, Mass. 
Hunter Rogers, Okla. 
Imhoff Rolph 
Jackson Russell 
Jacobsen Sabath 
Jenkins, Ohio Sanders 
Jennings Sasscer 
Jensen Satterfield 
Johns Sauthoff 
Johnson, Calif. Schuetz 
Johnson, Hl. Schulte 
Johnson, Ind. Secrest 
Johnson. Shafer, Mich 

Luther A. Shanley 
Johnson, Okla. Sheppard 
Johnson, W. Va. Sikes 
Kean Simpson 
Keefe Smith, Maine 
Kefauver Smith, Ohio 
Kelly, III Smith, Va. 
Kennedy, Smith, Wash. 

Martin J Smith, W. Va 
Kerr Smith, Wis. 
Kilday Snyder 
Kinzer South 
Knutson Sparkman 
Kunkel Spence 
Landis Springer 
Lanham Steagall 
Lea Stearns, N. H. 
Leavy Stefan 
LeCompte Stevenson 
Lesinski Sullivan 
Ludlow Sumners, Tex 
Lynch Sutphin 
McGehee Talle 
McGregor Tenerowicz 
McIntyre Terry 
McLaughlin Thom 
McLean Thomas, Tex 
McMillan Thomason 
Maas Tibbott 
Maciejewski Tinkham 
Maciora Traynor 
Mahon Treadway 
Manasco Van Zandt 
Mansfield Vincent, Ky. 
Martin Iowa Vinson, Ga. 
Martin, Mass. Vorys, Ohio 
Mason Wadsworth 
May Ward 
Meyer, Md Wasielewski 
Michener Weaver 
Mills, Ark Weiss 

. Mills, Welch 
Monroney Wene 
Mott West 
Mundt Wheat 
Murray Wheichel 
Nelson Whitten 
Nichols Whittington 
Norrell Wickersham 
Norton Wigglesworth 
O'Brien, Mich. Williams 
O’Brien, N. Y. Wilson 
O'Hara Winter 
O'Leary Wolcott 
O'Neal Wolfenden, Pa. 
Paddock Wolverton, N. J. 
Patrick Woodrum, Va. 
Patton Wright 
Pearson Young 
Peterson, Fla, Youngdahl 
Peterson, Ga Zimmerman 
Pheiffer, 
William T. 
NAYS—22 

Ford, Thomas F. Izac 
Hill, Wash. Jones 


Jonkman 


Lambertson Patman Tarver 
Moser Pierce Voorhis, Calif. 
O'Connor Rankin, Miss. Woodruff, Mich. 
Oliver Rich 
Pace Starnes, Ala. 

NOT VOTING—94 
Baldwin Gerlach Murdock 
Barden Gillette Myers, Pa. 
Barry Grant, Ind, O'Day 
Beiter Healey Osmers 
Bishop Heffernan O'Toole 
Bloom Howell Pfeifer, 
Boland Jarman Joseph L 
Bonner Jarrett Rivers 
Boykin Jenks, N. H. Romjue 
Bradley, Pa. Johnson, Sacks 
Buckler, Minn. Lyndon B Scanlon 
Buckley. N. T. Kee Schaefer, Ill, 
Byron Kelley, Pa Scott 
Cannon, Fla. Kennedy, Scrugham 
Capozzoli Michael J. Shannon 
Casey, Mass, Keogh Sheridan 
Celler Kilburn Short 
Clark Kirwan Smith, Pa 
Clevenger Kleberg Somers, N. Y. 
Cole, Md. Klein Stratton 
Creal Kocialkowski Summer, III 
Cullen Kopplemann Sweeney 
Delaney Kramer Taber 
Dickstein Lane Talbot 
Dies Larrabee Thill 
Ditter Lewis Thomas, N. J 
Douglas McCormack Tolan 
Eberharter McGranery Vreeland 
Englebright McKeough Walter 
Fitzpatrick Magnuson White 
Fogarty Marcantonio Worley 
Gale Merritt 
Gavagan Mitchell 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
General pairs: 
McCormack with Mr. Englebright. 
Barden with Mr. Douglas. 
Gavagan with Mr. Scott. 
Boland with Mr. Taber. 
Koegh with Mr. Ditter. 
Jarman with Mr. Kilburn. 
Bonner with Mr. Short. 
Kocialkowski with Mr. Gale. 
Dies with Mr. Gerlach. 
Clark with Mr. Howell. 
Kramer with Mr. Thill. 
Merritt with Mr. Thomas of New Jersey. 
Cannon of Florida with Mr. Bishop. 
Boykin with Mr. Clevenger. 
Murdock with Mr. Jenks of New Hamp- 
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Cole of Maryland with Mr. Osmers. 
Klebereg with Mr. Grant of Indiana. 
Bloom with Mr. Vreeland. 

Romjue with Mr. Talbot. 
McKeough with Mr. Gillette. 

Cullen with Mr. Baldwin. 

Rivers with Mr. Jarrett. 

Scrugham with Mr. Stratton. 

Creal with Miss Sumners of Illinois. 
. Tolan with Mr. Marcantonio. 
Delaney with Mr. Buckler of Minne- 


Barry with Mr. Lane. 

. Healey with Mr. Buckley of New York. 
Kee with Mr. Casey of Massachusetts, 
Capozzoli with Mr. Kirwan. 
Kopplemann with Mr. Celler. 

Lewis with Mr. Eberharter. 

. Fitzpatrick with Mr. Mitchell. 

Myers of Pennsylvania with Mr. Fogarty. 
Klein with Mr. Walter, 

White with Mr, Beiter, 

Joseph L. Pfeifer with Mr. Sacks. 

. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. OToole. 
Michael J. Kennedy with Mr. Magnuson. 


Mr. Hook changed his vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 


MARCH 16 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial from the Pasadena Star- 
News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? j . 

There was no objection. ~ 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an ,editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE - 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been granted permission to address the 
House for 15 minutes at the close of busi- 
ness today. I ask unanimous consent 
that this time be transferred to next 
Thursday, at the conclusion of the legis- 
lative program of the day and following 
any special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


SECOND WAR POWERS BILL, 1942 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment in disagree- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 32: Page 16, “Title VIII. 
Compensation for certain civilian defense 
workers,“ strike out all of page 16 and lines 
1 and 2 on page 17. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. How much 
time is permitted for debate on this 
proposition? 

The SPEAKER. Debate is under the 
hour rule. The gentleman has control 
of 1 hour. If he does not move the pre- 
vious question at the end of that time, 
any other Member getting the floor will 
have an hour. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House insist upon its 
amendment numbered 32, and yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the Members of 
the House will give full attention to this 
discussion on a matter with reference to 
which members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary and Members of the House 
have very definite differences of opinion. 
This amendment deals with a govern- 
mental policy that goes very, very deep, 
and is something we ought to consider 
as we are moving away from the position 
of the skirmish line of this World War 
and into the realities of a struggle for 
existence. 
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This is a proposition to attach to the 
Federal Treasury millions of persons en- 
gaged in voluntary community service. 
I want to get across what this proposes. 
We have been going on the theory in 
America that the Federal Treasury is in- 
exhaustible. It is my observation, and 
I have studied this thing pretty closely, 
that every time there is a manifestation 
of true, democratic spirit in America 
some one of the Federal bureaus runs 
out and tries to suppress it, ties it into 
the Federal machinery and smothers its 
spirit of independence. There is not a 
bit of use in getting up here and de- 
nouncing bureaus when we endorse the 
extensions of this character of bureau- 
cratic power over these fine voluntary 
manifestations that the spirit of democ- 
racy is not dead in America. 

We are coming to a show-down in 
America as to what sort of government 
we are going to have here. You cannot 
have a democratic government in Amer- 
ica if the people of the communities are 
not able or willing or permitted to assume 
on their own responsibility these local 
matters, That is all there is to it. 

Each of you is familiar with the vari- 
ous activities of civilian defense, includ- 
ing the work of air-raid wardens, and 
so forth. I have been checking in on the 
spirit of those people and of the spirit of 
the American people generally. To my 
mind, it is the one bright spot in this 
whole picture—self-reliance, conscious 
responsibility, and a willingness to do the 
job without looking to Washington to get 
something from the Federal Treasury. 

These people are proud of what they 
are doing, and I want to tell you that that 
is the spirit we have got to have in Amer- 
ica if we are to win this war. That is all 
there is about it. A man who will not 
go out in his community and do what 
he can to protect his neighbors unless 
he has assurance that, somehow, he can 
connect up with the Federal Treasury, 
does not make up the sort of people that 
have a chance to win this war. When 
they are becoming fitter and finer day by 
day, why do this destructive thing? 

I am going to read a telegram, and I 
want you to listen to it. I want to say 
that this telegram does not represent the 
spirit of the new-born America. I do not 
know whether you people have been tak- 
ing samples of the public attitude and 


public fitness in America or not. I have 


been doing it for several years, especially 
during the past 2 years. The most mag- 
nificent thing I have seen on this earth 
and the most heartening thing I have 
seen on this earth is to see the people now 
under the challenge of danger and re- 
sponsibility shoving aside this false, un- 
fit, soft personality which used to domi- 
nate America and standing forth now 
strong, courageous, determined people 
willing to do the job that is necessary in 
order to preserve our democracy. 

This thing reaches further than just 
attaching these some millions of people 
to the possibility of getting something 
from the Federal Treasury. These 
people are exemplifying what we have got 
to have in America if we are to have a 
chance to win. 
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Let me read this telegram, and I am 
talking to you now when your Nation and 
mine and everything we have got are at 
stake. Do not tell me that any people 
have a chance to win who are not strong 
and vigorous and determined to do the 
job as civilian protectors of their own 
communities without getting attached to 
the Federal Treasury. Here are these 
patriotic citizens in little communities 
and big communities meeting under the 
challenge of community danger, and of 
our democracy, and here we have one of 
these Federal bureaus running out and 
trying to hook them onto the Federal 
Treasury. Let me read this telegram to 
you. I do not know whether these tele- 
grams have been stimulated from Wash- 
ington cr not: 

Believe imperative that public liability fea- 
ture of Senate bill 2208 be restored to protect 
volunteers in civilian defense, 


I want you to listen to this. This is 
signed by public officials, and this is what 
they say about their people: 

Unless this is done 


Now listen to this, talking about his 
folks in his community: 

Unless this is done, not only will the mo- 
rale of the air wardens, auxiliary policemen, 
and auxiliary firemen be destroyed. 


Unless we attach these people to the 
Federal Treasury, a busted Treasury, un- 
less we attach them, the morale of aux- 
iliary air wardens and policemen and 
firemen will be destroyed. 

Have we got a chance to win a war 
with a gang like that? We might just as 
well put up the white flag now and be 
done with it. Destroy their morale— 

Now, listen to this: 

But we may lose their services. 


Think of a man saying that about the 
people in his community—tuey will abso- 
lutely quit. Well, I think it is a pretty 
good time to find out what we have with 
which to fight this war. I have been 
studying people all my life and the 
American people today have got the fit- 
test stuff in them they have had since I 
have had any connection with public life. 
I want to tell you they are way ahead of 
us here. What we need in this country is 
to let these patriotic citizens in these 
communities stand out as a flaming light 
in a dark night, and let us point to them 
as patriotic citizens willing to serve their 
country without greasing their pockets 
with Federal money. 

What is the matter with the communi- 
ties taking care of these people? Where 
is this money coming from if the Federal 
Government does it? It is coming from 
them. The outfit that is possibly hav- 
ing these telegrams sent out wants to 
have some more thousands of people 
administering this thing on the Federal 
pay roll eating up the tax money of the 
people, which we need to fight this war. 
Where is the money coming from? It is 
coming from the people. 

I feel deeply about this. I have re- 
spect for gentlemen who disagree with 
me about it, but I have been studying this 
matter. I have been going deep into it. 
I have been wondering whether my peo- 
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ple have a chance to win. We cannot 
win in Congress. The President cannot 
win. We need something more than 
armies and navies with which to win. 

We need that which is represented by 
the sacrifice and the effort and the devo- 
tion to service of these brave men who 
go out to these meetings, willing to risk 
their lives for their Nation and their 
community, and yet this man who sends 
this telegram says they will quit unless, 
somehow or other, they can hook on to 
the Federal Treasury. He has a finer 
people than that telegram indicates. 

I am now going to reserve the rest of 
my time, and I am going to have some- 
thing more to say when the other fellows 
get through, 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. How much 
time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield me 20 minutes, I 
think that will take care of all of the 


time wanted on this side. I have three 
requests for time. 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. 


Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Hancock]. If 
the other gentlemen to whom he refers 
will come to me, I think I can take care 
of them. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate and 
the House have been able to compose the 
differences in S. 2208 as it was passed by 
the two -bodies, so far as they are au- 
thorized to do so, in all respects save 
one. Our distinguished chairman, as he 
has told you with characteristic eloquence 
and earnestness, is unalterably opposed 
to title VIII as contained in the text of 
the bill passed by the Senate and to any 
modification or amendment of it. He 
does not believe that the unsalaried em- 
ployees of the O. C. D. should be eligible 
for any benefits under the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Act, no matter 
how dangerous or how arduous their 
duties may be. Out of deference to him 
and because of our high regard for him, 
the conferees have agreed to disagree so 
that he may again state his views to the 
House and ask for instructions to insist 
on the House amendment striking title 
VIII from the bill. 

I realize that this is not an opportune 
time for the Director of the O. C. D. to 
ask that his organization be made eligi- 
ble for the benefits of the Employees’ 
Compensation Act. The first two Direc- 
tors of it showed such a thorough mis- 
conception of its proper functions as to 
bring the entire institution into disre- 
pute. The O. C. D. was created by Ex- 
ecutive order on May 20, 1941. It was 
set up primarily to organize for defense 
against the destruction and the suffering 
that may be occasioned by enemy bom- 


-bardments and air raids on our cities, our 


factories, and our civilian population. 
For these purposes the Congress appro- 
priated $100,000,000. Many of our finest 
citizens have volunteered to do the vari- 
ous types of work involved in saving 
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lives, saving property, caring for the in- 
jured, the homeless, and all the victims of 
hostile attacks on our shores. Serious 
blunders have been made at the top but 
not in the rank and file of the O. C. D. 

The people of the United States were 
disgusted and indignant when they 
learned that the responsible heads of 
the organization here in Washington had 
diverted their efforts from making neces- 
sary preparations for protective services 
to promoting public amusement and rec- 
reation on the theory that such activities 
would bolster public morale. If there is 
any Member here who failed to recognize 
the public outcry against the employment 
of dancers, movie actors, coordinators of 
rowing, walking, ping-pong, billiards, 
bag punching, horseshoe pitching, and 
other amusements he must be deaf, dumb, 
and blind. 

The people are sick and tired of boon- 
doggling, of waste and extravagance, of 
inefficiency in high places, and of partisan 
politics. I do not believe they approve 
such narrow partisan attitudes as that 
displayed by the Attorney General when 
he intimated that the success of the New 
Deal was of paramount importance; by 
Chairman Flynn when he stated the elec- 
tion to office of any but new dealers 
would be a disaster as great as Pearl 
Harbor; by ex-Chairman Farley when he 
exhorted his cohorts to keep the political 
pot boiling. They are outraged by the 
jockeying of rival labor organizations and 
farm groups and industrial groups for 
profits and preferential treatment in this 
critical hour when our national existence 
is theatened. How many more defeats 
must we suffer, how many more dis- 
asters must befall us, how much greater 
must be our taxes and privations before 
selfish individuals and groups of indi- 
viduals from the highest to the lowest in 
the land realize the necessity for sacrifice, 
for hard work, for a united effort to save 
our common country and the institutions 
we cherish? 


All this may seem beside the point, 
but it is not. Title VIII in a modified 
form is in the interest of our war effort. 
Certain of our citizens will be called upon 
in the event of bombardment from the 
sea or air attack to act as air-raid war- 
dens and fire wardens. Others will en- 
gage in air patrols. They are training 
now for these dangerous and important 
duties. Theirs will be the chief respon- 
sibility to actively assist the regular po- 
lice and the fire departments in protect- 
ing the rest of us when the shells and 
the bombs begin to fall. It is all very 
well to say that everyone will rush to 
assist their neighbors at such a time. 
Unorganized and untrained men can ac- 
complish nothing except to create con- 
fusion and pandemonium in a crisis. 

If attacks come, they will be made 
against the large industrial cities on or 
near the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
The property damage will be largely 
localized, but the burden should be 
shared by all of us. We have recog- 
nized the justice of this proposition in 
the disaster insurance bill passed a few 
days ago. Many of the wardens in those 
cities will be killed or maimed. The bur- 
den of caring for them or their depend- 
ents ought not to be placed on the char- 
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ity of the afflicted communities. It is 
the duty of all of us to assist the victims 
of the aggression of our common enemy. 

I still think the O. C. D. should have 
been placed under the jurisdiction of the 
War Department and that greater use 
should have been made of such splendid 
organizations as the American Legion, 
the American Red Cross, and other pa- 
triotic and humanitarian societies in the 
work of protection and rescue. How- 
ever, we must accept the situation as it 
is and make the best of it. 

The new Director of the O. C. D. has 
inherited a job badly begun. There are 
mistakes he must correct, and I have 
enough faith in him to believe he will 
do it. He is entitled to our support. He 
most earnestly asks that the men of the 
O. C. D. trained for hazardous duties and 
willing to perform them in emergencies 
without pay shall be brought within the 
provisions of the United States Employ- 
ees’ Compensation Act as a matter of 
simple justice and for the purpose of 
strengthening their morale. The police- 
men and firemen with whom they will 
work in emergencies are covered by local 
compensation laws. The paid personnel 
of the O. C. D. are eligible for compen- 
sation. If the wardens received salaries 
they would automatically come within 
the provisions of the Federal compensa- 
tion law. There is no justice in barring 
them from the benefits of the act be- 
cause they are public spirited enough to 
risk their lives for the common cause 
without pay. 

I am not entirely satisfied with the 
language of the title as originally intro- 
duced in the Senate, as amended in the 
Senate, or as suggested to the conferees 
by a proposed new draft of the title. 
I think the benefits of the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Act should be 
limited to those men who have taken a 
prescribed course of training in one of 
the protective services and who in an 
emergency are obliged to expose them- 
selves to danger when the rest of the 
population seeks shelter, to men who 
have been officially designated for such 
duties and who have taken an oath to 
perform them. I want these groups spe- 
cifically named. 

The passage of this bill ought not to 
be unduly delayed, since many of its 
provisions are urgent. I should dislike, 
however, to have this House go on rec- 
ord as being opposed to the principle 
of title VIII. Let it go back to confer- 
ence without instructions. If the con- 
ferees cannot speedily agree upon a just 
and reasonable provision with proper 
limitations, one which will meet your 
approval, I as a humble member of the 
conference will vote to strike it from the 
bill. It will then come up as a separate 
bill and be considered de novo. But the 
matter ought to be settled now in the 
interest of justice and the morale of the 
O. C. D. England has such a law. We 
will have it sooner or later. We have 
already delayed action on too many im- 
portant questions too long. 

It is our duty to see to it that these 
brave, generous, public-spirited men who 
do the perilous work of wardens receive 
the benefits of the Compensation Act 
just as much and more than to indemnify 
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the people whose property is destroyed by 
shells and bombs from the air and from 
the sea. 

It is hard to resist the eloquence of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sum- 
NERS]. He usually wins. I simply ask 
you to give this matter some thought. 
Send it back to conference and see if we 
cannot bring back a fair bill with limi- 
tations that will satisfy you and that will 
do justice. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. If I understand the 
gentleman’s position, he is not in favor 
of title VIII of the bill as written, or what 
has been agreed to by the conferees? 

Mr. HANCOCK. No; I am not. I 
think the whole thing should be rewrit- 
ten and that limitations should be in- 
serted such as I have indicated, that ben- 
efits should only be extended to those 
men who are especially trained to do the 
work of air wardens or fire wardens and 
who have taken an oath to do it and who 
will be obliged to expose themselves to 
danger while the rest of us are seeking 
shelter. 

Mr. MICHENER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s position, but this thing as draft- 
ed is so broad that if any one of those 
people working for the O. C. D., which is 
an agency of the Government, and under 
the direction of somebody who is an 
agent of the Government in the O. C. D., 
as, for example, a dancer, should break a 
toe, the Federal Government must pay. 
We will be confronted with a lot of ac- 
cidents of that kind. I, for one, want to 
vote to eliminate this whole title VIII 
from the bill. 

Mr. HANCOCK. So do I as it is now 
written. I agree with the gentleman. 
The class of people the gentleman has in 
mind should not come within the provi- 
sions of the compensation law. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, in or- 
der that Members of the House may have 
full information respecting title VIII of 
this bill, S. 2208, and what is proposed at 
this particular time, may I briefly explain 
that at the time this bill was considered 
by the Judiciary Committee, title VIII 
was not agreeable to a majority of the 
committee. The bill came to the floor 
of the House. After debate, title VIII 
was entirely eliminated from this bill. It 
then went to conference and the con- 
ferees have made a report herein, by 
which they bring back into this bill title 
VIII, by language approximately the 
same as that which was originally in- 
cluded in the bill. 

Title VIII, as you know, provides that 
all of these volunteers, either air-raid 
wardens, or fire wardens, even though 
they receive no compensation for service, 
if there is any injury of any kind suffered 
during any fire or during any air raid, 
they are brought under the Federal com- 
pensation law just as if they were receiv- 
ing $100 per month compensation from 
the Government for services rendered. 
In other words, the basis of their com- 
„pensation would be 6624 percent of such 
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monthly pay, at the rate of $100 per 
month, Any person who is injured, who 
comes within the classification of a fire 
warden or an air-raid warden, would be 
entitled to that compensation, if this 
provision is agreed to. 

I am inclined to believe, Mr. Speaker, 
that our people are all patriotic. I am 
constrained to believe that our people 
want to guard the safety of themselves, 
their families, and neighbors, as patriots. 

I want to call the attention of Mem- 
bers of the House to the argument which 
was presented by my very distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Hancock]. He and I are usually 
in full agreement. However, I cannot 
agree with his logic in this instance. The 
gentleman from New York says these 
air-raid wardens or fire wardens ought to 
be brought under the provisions of the 
Federal compensation law. However, I 
suggest to you, in that connection, where 
are you going to draw the line of demar- 
cation between an air-raid warden, or an 
assistant, or one whom he sends into a 
dangerous position, or place, in time of 
peril? To which one of those men are 
you going to say, “You may receive com- 
pensation?” Yet, to the other man, who 
is not classified as an air-raid warden or 
a fire warden, you are compelled to say, 
“You cannot receive 1 cent compensa- 
tion.” Think with me for just a moment 
in this connection: In some of the large 
apartment houses in this city I have 
checked with some of the air wardens. 
Just last Saturday afternoon I was talk- 
ing with one who has assumed that re- 
sponsible position of air-raid warden. I 
discussed this provision of this bill with 
that gentleman, title VIII. This is what 
he said to me: “We do not want any law 
of that kind.” I discussed with him the 
subject of his assistants and those who 
have been assigned to positions of re- 
sponsibility in case of an air raid or in 
case of a fire. He said to me, “I have as- 
signed people on every floor and in every 
wing of this apartment house.” Some 
of these people will no doubt have a very 
responsible task in case of attack. In 
case of a fire, or in case of a raid, who 
would have the position of greatest 
responsibility? The warden, who would 
give the general command, or the fel- 
lows who would go into the wings of the 
apartment building and get people out 
and aid in getting them into places of 
safety? 

My judgment, Mr. Speaker, compels 
me to say that, in my opinion, the as- 
sistants—those who go into the places of 
extreme danger—are in peril equally as 
great as the warden himself. There is 
certainly no difference between men— 
certainly there is no difference between 
an air-raid warden or fire warden and 
his assistant. Then, pray tell me, why 
the warden, if injured, should claim com- 
pensation under Federal law, while his 
assistant, or others working for the gen- 
eral safety of the public, cannot claim 
such compensation? If title VIII, ap- 
proved by the conferees, is accepted by 
the House that is just the plan we will 
endorse. 

I am wondering where you are going 
to draw the line of demarcation. If one 
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group is entitled to such compensation, 
then all groups should likewise be so en- 
titled. If you include one, you must in- 
clude all. Everyone will be in position 
of peril under those circumstances. 

May I conclude with this statement: 
We are engaged in a terrible war. We 
must win this war, and we must win it as 
quickly as possible. We must save the 
lives of our men and boys. While our 
boys are fighting, and while every Amer- 
ican is making an all-out effort to win 
this war, do we want to take away the 
right of patriotic Americans to render a 
service for their country, for themselves, 
their families, and their neighbors, with- 
out placing their hands in the Federal 
Treasury. Our people want to work, they 
want to render service, they want to win 
this war, and they do not want either 
pay or compensation. They want to 
assert their patriotism. 

Mr. Speaker, when I think of the mil- 
lions of our people who would come under 
the provisions of title VIII, if it should 
be enacted into law, I shudder at the 
Staggering cost. Can we visualize the 
frauds which might be involved—malin- 
gering would become the watchword in 
many instances, and deception would be 
presented. Our Government would be 
almost completely helpless to protect 
itself. 

Let us forget these pensions. When 
this war is over we will face staggering 
pensions. Let us win this war now. Let 
us not attempt to buy the patriotism of 
our patriotic people—let us encourage 
them. Let us stop this plan for pensions, 
and let us think of our Nation. We must 
preserve it, forever. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LELAND M. Forp]. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to read a telegram into the 
RECORD: 8 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 13, 1942. 
Hon. LELAND M. Forp, 

- Washington, D. C.: 

Believe imperative that public liability 
features of Senate bill No. 2208 be restored to 
protect volunteers in civilian defense. Un- 
less this is done, not only will morale of air- 
raid wardens, auxiliary policemen, and auxil- 
iary firemen be destroyed, but we may lose 
their services. Congress urged to remember 
matter of tremendous importance to volun- 
teers serving in this target area. 

SHERIFF E. W. BISCAILUZ, 
Chairman, 
HAROLD W. KENNEDY, 
Executive Director, 
Los Angeles County Defense Council and 
member of California State Defense 
Council. 


This telegram comes from an area 
which will be a battleground. I have 
heard the argument both for and against 
this section 8 of the bill. Nobody can 
accuse me of wanting to vote for frivo- 
lous expenses, particularly in view of the 
fact that it was my amendment that 
passed the House 88 to 80 to cut them 
out. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to answer 
my colleague about the matter of de- 
marcation. One demarcation—I say this 
sincerely—could be those areas that are 
battle areas. In California, for instance, 
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it would not be proper to make a State 
set-up and make the State carry these 
compensation cases because, after all, 
the people of the west coast did not de- 
clare war; it was the United States of 
America that declared war. They there- 
fore should be responsible for the ex- 
pense. We are in the combat area and 
we have to face it. I will agree with my 
colleague from Texas that we should cut 
out expenses of certain kinds, but there 
are in the O. C. D. two kinds of func- 
tions, proper functions and improper 
functions. I will go down the line on cut- 
ting out every single one of the frivolous 
expenses not only on this bill but I will 
go right on down the line on every de- 
partment on the matter of social gains 
and a lot of these things that I consider 
to be unreasonable and undesirable and 
unnecessary functions of the Govern- 
ment. 

In the matter of this air-raid warden 
service the wardens will not only be lo- 
cated in apartment houses but they will 
go out in the streets. These air wardens 
who serve on a voluntary basis and who 
are willing to sacrifice their lives, if nec- 
essary, are a part of our defense forces 
and should therefore be properly pro- 
tected. Are you going to say to all these 
people: “You go out and protect us but 
if you are injured we will not stand be- 
hind you?” What is going to happen to 
your organization? 

Mr. Speaker, these things either are 
necessary or they are not necessary. If 
they are necessary there are certain rea- 
sonable expenses that must go along with 
their operations. I say that this is a nec- 
essary expense. It is a part of our war 
program. It may be that title VIII 
should be rewritten, should be clarified, 
the language made more specific. If 
that is necessary I hope it will be done, 
but I hope the conferees will include this 
title in the bill. 

[Here the gavel fell.J 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, Mayor 
Angelo Rossi, of San Francisco, wired me 
Friday: 

Senate bill 2208, title 8, provides for work- 
men’s compensation for civilian defense 
workers engaged in protective services and 
brings these persons within purview of Fed- 
eral Workmen's Compensation Act. After 
passage by Senate, House deleted title 8, 
section 801. Tomorrow morning conference 
will consider reinstating deleted portion of 
said bill. If bill is not adopted as passed by 
Senate, San Francisco as well as other cities 
will have to provide fund to care for civilian 
defense workers. when injured. Workers in 
San Francisco alone will amount to over 
thirty thousand. Their duties are not entire- 
ly local but represent national as well as 
civilian defense. I ask you to exert your best 
efforts in obtaining reinstatement of deleted 
portions of bill. 


On making inquiry as to the confer- 
ence mentioned in the mayor’s telegram, 
I learned that no conference was to be 
held last Saturday, so reference is no 
doubt to the report being considered 
today. 

Title VIII deleted by the House is still 
in dispute as will be seen by conference 
report. 

When title VIII was before the House 
on February 28, 1942, the gentleman 
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from 
said: 
Briefly, this title VIII deals with voluntary 
organizations, individuals, and so forth, in 
the various communities of the States en- 
gaged in community defense, like fire wardens 
and people of that sort. This bill provides 
that in the event of injury, persons not on 
a salary shall be dealt with from the stand- 
point of Federal compensation as though they 
were employed at a salary of $100 a month. 


And from Congressman CELLER’s re- 
marks I quote: 

Our Judiciary Committee wishes to provide 
relief for those injured, hurt, maimed, wound- 
ed, and for dependents of those who have 
rendered the supreme sacrifice. But we 
desire that it be done in a separate bill. 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. THOM] 
said he opposed the amendment when 
it was discussed in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. When the bill was later reported 
to the Committee of the Whole he offered 
an amendment which was as follows: 

On page 15, line 21, after the word “de- 
tense“, insert “during an enemy attack.” 


In support of this special amendment, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. THom] 
explained: 

Every man who enlists as a warden and is 
injured will seek his Congressman out and 
have him introduce a special bill in the 
House of Representatives. If these air bomb- 
ings become general you will have hundreds 
and hundreds of special bills to deal with. 
These bills will grant lump sums that may 
be used up quickly, whereas the compensa- 
tion system would give them a certain 
amount weekly over many weeks in order to 
keep their families together until they can 
again become wage earners. 


Large cities on all seacoasts will no 
doubt be subjected to the most devastat- 
ing and most intense air raids. This is 
so apparent that it hardly seems neces- 
sary to restate it, but those people who 
live inland and therefore are in sections 
less likely to air raids should realize the 
war is all-out war against the United 
States and not a war against the Atlantic 
States, the Gulf States, or the Pacific 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the House to recede 
from our position and accept the Senate 
title VIII, section 801, of Senate bill 2208. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Dun- 
can). The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MICHENER. There seems to be a 
slight misunderstanding as to what is 
before the House. As I understand the 
matter, the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee has made a motion that the 
conferees insist on the position of the 
House; that is, if that motion carries, 
and if the conferees do insist, title VIIT 
will be out of the bill entirely, or at least 
the matter must come back to the House. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, if 
the Chair will permit me, that is not the 
situation. 

Mr. MICHENER. What is it, then? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I want to dis- 
claim 

Mr. MICHENER. Just a minute, I 
cannot yield any time for debate, I do 
not control the time. 


Texas, Representative SUMNERS, 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN. There is no time 
running against anybody. The gentle- 
man is operating under a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. MICHENER. The only person 
who technically can answer the question 
is the Speaker, but if the gentleman has 
the answer I am sure we would like to 
have it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I shall be pleased 
to give the gentleman my best judgment 
on it, having given it a little thought, if 
he is willing to listen. 

My understanding is that the matter 
went to conference on a disagreement. 
The House struck title VIII out of the bill 
after the Senate had passed title VIII in 
the form in which it was in the bill as 
stricken out by the House. Those con- 
ferees who were favorable to the general 
purpose of title VIII were not willing to 
adopt title VIII of the Senate bill in the 
form in which it had been defeated in the 
House. The Senate conferees came back 
with a proposition and suggestion 
amending title VIII, to which the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Hancock] and 
myself as conferees were willing to agree. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sum- 
NERS] was not willing to agree. We then 
agreed, rather than to sign a 5 to 1 con- 
ference report embodying the Senate 
amendment, to bring the conference re- 
port back in total agreement with excep- 
tion of title VIII that we have before us. 

That means this, as I understand it: 
In order to send the bill back to confer- 
ence, it is necessary, as I view it, for those 
on both sides, either for or against, to 
vote to insist on the House amendment. 
This will put the bill in disagreement and 
will send it back to conference. We will 
go to conference and will then consider 
it in conference, bringing back a confer- 
ence report, unless the Senate should ac- 
cept our position, in which event the 
matter would be terminated. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is my under- 
standing, but I wanted to get before the 
House the fact that in order to eliminate 
this title VIII the vote on this motion 
must be “yea.” Then the bill goes back 
to the Senate and if the House conferees 
will stay by the instructions given them 
by the House, through the passage of the 
bill, they will insist on the elimination of 
title VIII from the bill and so report 
back to the House. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I am not entirely 
in accord with the gentleman so far as 
the latter part is concerned. 

Mr. MICHENER. Disagreements do 
sometimes occur. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I agree with that, 
but might I say that I do not understand 
the situation to be that the conferees will 
be in a position where they will not be 
permitted to exercise their judgment or 
discretion as conferees in the event the 
House votes to insist upon its amend- 
ment, because that is the only way in 
which the matter can co to conference. 
The situation now is such that in order 
to get title VIII back to conference, even 
to incorporate in the bill the Senate 
amendment, we would have to vote 
against title VIII, or, in other words, we 
would have to vote for the Sumners 
motion to insist on the action of the 
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House. When the gentleman says that 
the House conferees are bound to insist 
on the elimination of title VIII, I am 
afraid I do not agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MICHENER. There is no use 
arguing that. All I am interested in is 
this: I have listened to the two speeches 
of the gentlemen who are on the confer- 
ence committee. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sumners] stated his posi- 
tion, which was the position of the 
House when the bill was before the 
House. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Hancock] stated his position, 
which was broader than the position 
taken by the House. There were many, 
especially on this side, who feel as they 
did when the matter was before the 
House and do not agree with the posi- 
tion expressed by my good friend from 
New York, with whom I usually agree. 
It would seem strange to vote with the 
gentleman from New York when you are 
not in favor of the position which he sug- 
gests, yet that is the thing we must do 
here if we are still of the same mind we 
were when we voted on the bill when it 
was before the House. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Lork. 

Mr. HANCOCK. The gentleman from 
Nebraska will remember that it was our 
hope that this bill with this title would 
come back to the House for instructions, 
and it was my hope that the chairman 
of the committee would mae his motion 
in the form of a request for instructions. 
Before abandoning title VIII entirely, 
the gentleman from Nebraska and my- 
self wished to have an expression of the 
sentiment of the House. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. That cannot be ac- 
complished under the parliamentary pro- 
cedure in the House, as presently pre- 
sented. The gentleman from Nebraska - 
and the gentleman from New York are 
suggesting doing something that cannot 
be done at this time under the rules of 
the House. That is why I am asking for 
a Clarification by the Speaker as to just 
what the situation is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. Dun- 
can]. The Chair may say that there are 
two things the House may do: The House 
may insist on the amendment, or it can 
recede from it. If the bill goes to con- 
ference, then the conferees have the sub- 
ject before them, to be considered by the 
conferees, if the Senate insists on its 
position. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. If the House 
votes not to insist upon its amendment, 
then there is nothing before the con- 
ferees, because the House will then have 
yielded to the position taken by the Sen- 
ate, as I understand the situation. Am 
I correct? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the 
House recedes from its amendment, then 
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there would be no reason to go to con- 
ference. 

Mr. MeLAUGHLIN. That is what I 
intended to ask. So that the situation 
is, Mr. Speaker, if I understand it cor- 
rectly, we have two alternatives—one to 
insist and one to recede. 

That is 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
correct. A 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, If we recede, we 
vote to pass without further action by 
the conferees the bill in the form in 
which it was prior to the time the Judi- 
ciary Committee, by committee amend- 
ment, moved that this title be stricken 
out, and prior to the time the House 
adopted that amendment. If we vote to 
insist, then we send it back to conference 
for action by the conferees. Is that not 
the situation? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the 
House adopted the pending motion, then 
it goes back to the Senate for further 
consideration. It goes to the Senate 
first before it goes to conference. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. If the Senate 
does not agree with our action in accept- 
ing the Sumners motion insisting on the 
House amendment, then the matter will 
have to go to conference? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
correct. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, In that event the 
conferees on the part of the House and 
the conferees on the part of the Senate 
will have within their power and discre- 
tion the right to bring in any proposal 
which they see fit to bring back to the 
House and to the Senate? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It will 
be before the conference and the con- 
ferees may bring in a compromise report, 
if they so desire. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MICHENER. The real point in 
which I am interested is that there is no 
possible parliamentary way whereby the 
House may instruct the conferees at this 
time. To effect our purpose therefore 
we must send this bill back to conference 
or accept the objectionable Senate 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
House cannot instruct the Senate con- 
ferees. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a parli- 
amentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If I want to vote 
against putting the employees upon the 
compensation roll, if they are hurt, how 
should I vote? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Vote 
“aye” on the motion. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
a number of gentlemen have asked for 
time and I want to make another big 
speech, but I believe I shall move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion offered by the 
-gentleman from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 


That is 


The 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 45: Page 31, in the title, 
strike out XV“ and insert XVI.“ 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I believe all the other amendments 
in disagreement are formal amendments, 
and I ask unanimous consent that they 
may be considered en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair under- 
stands that the remaining amendments 
in disagreement are not controversial and 
are simply amendments changing the 
numbers of sections. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the remaining amendments in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 46: Page 31, line 6, strike 
out 1501“ and inse-t 1601.“ 

Amendment No. 47: Page 31, line 7, strike 
out “Title XII“ and insert “Titles XII and 
Amendment No. 50: Page 31, line 17, strike 
out 1502“ and insert 1602.“ 


Mr. SUMNERS cf Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House recede on_ its 
amendments numbered 45, 46, and 50. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House insist on its 
amendment numbered 47. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, a motion to 
reconsider the votes by which the several 
motions’ were agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr, Error of Massachusetts asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the Recorp.) 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I had agreed to yield time to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. RoLPH] during 
the discussion on the conference report 
just adopted, but overlooked it. I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California be permitted to extend 
his own remarks in the Record at that 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 

PUYALLUP TRIBE OF INDIANS, STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 


The Clerk called the first bill on the 
Consent Calendar, H. R. 4578, to author- 
ize certain corrections in the tribal mem- 
bership roll of the Puyallup Tribe of 
Indians in the State of Washington, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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AMENDMENT OF CLASSIFICATION ACT OF . 
1923 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
6217, to amend section 13 of the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1923, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MOSER, Mr. COLE of New York, 
and Mr. KEAN objected. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF NEW JERSEY 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1961, 
to eliminate the prohibition against the 
filling of the first vacancy occurring in 
the office of district judge for the district 
of New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

Mr. HART. I object, Mr. Speeker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


AMENDING THE NATIONALITY ACT OF 1940 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
6439, to expedite the naturalization of 
persons who are not citizens, who have 
served or who hereafter serve honorably 
in the naval or military forces during the 
present war. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I think 
this bill covers the same subject matter 
that was dealt with in the conference 
report just agreed to. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I was going to 
object to the consideration of the bill for 
that reason, Mr. Speaker. With that ex- 
planation, I object. 


INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA 


The Clerk called the joint resolution: 
(H. J. Res. 268) to extend the time for 
amending the petition of the Indians of 
California under section 4 of the act of 
May 18, 1928. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the gentleman from California 
{Mr. LEA], I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no cbjection. 

FRED B. WOODARD 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3759, to limit the operation of sections 109 
and 113 of the Criminal Code, and section 
190 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, with respect to certain counsel. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? ; 

There was no objection. 


TLINGIT AND HAIDA INDIANS OF ALASKA 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5484, for the relief of the Tlingit and 
Haida Indians of Alaska. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the Delegate from Alaska [Mr. 
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Drmonp], I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed aver without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 
There was no objection. 


CREDITING OF MILITARY SERVICE UNDER 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACTS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
6387, to extend the crediting of military 
service under the railroad retirement 
acts, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill; as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved 
June 24,1937 (50 Stat. 307), entitled “An act 
to amend an act entitled ‘An act to establish 
a retirement system for employees of carriers 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, and 
for other purposes,’ approved August 29, 1935,” 
as amended, is hereby amended as follows: 

Subsection (a) of section 3A is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) For the purposes of determining eli- 
gibility for an annuity and computing an an- 
nuity, including a minimum annuity, there 
shall also be included in an individual's years 
of service, within the limitations hereinafter 
provided in this section, voluntary or invol- 
untary military service of an individual within 
or without the United States during any war 
service period, including such military service 
prior to the date of enactment of this amend- 
ment: Provided, however, That such military 
service shall be included only subject to and 
in accordance with the provisions of subsec- 
tion (b) of section 3, in the same manner as 
though military service were service rendered 
as an employee: Provided further, That an 
individual who entered military service prior 
to a war service period shall not be regarded 
as having been in military service in a war- 
service period with respect to any part of the 
period for which he entered such military 
service.” 

Src. 2. Subsection (b) of section 3A is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(b) For the purpose of this section and 
section 202, as amended, an individual shall 
be deemed to have been in ‘military service’ 
when commissioned or enrolled in the active 
service of the land or naval forces of the 
United States and until resignation or dis- 
charge therefrom; and the service of any in- 
dividual in any reserve component of the 
land or navai forces of the United States, 
while serving in the land or naval forces of 
the United States for any period, even though 
less than 30 days, shall be deemed to have 
been active service in such force during such 
period.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (e) of section 3A is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(c) For the purpose of this section and 
section 202, as amended, a ‘war service period’ 
shall mean (1) any war period, or (2) with 
respect to any particular individual, any 
period during which such individual (i) hav- 
ing been in military service at the end of a 
war period, was required to continue in mili- 
tary service, or (ii) was required by call of 
the President, or by any act of Congress or 
regulation, order, or proclamation pursuant 
thereto, to enter and continue in military 
service, or (3) any period after September 7, 
1939, with respect to which a state of national 
emergency was duly declared to exist which 
requires a strengthening of the national de- 
fense.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (f) of section 3A is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Military service ehall not be included 
in the years of service of an individual unless, 
prior to the beginning of his military service 
in a war-service period and in the same cal- 
endar year in which such military service be- 
gan, or in the next preceding calendar year, 
the individual rendered service for compen- 
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sation to an employer or to a person service 
to which is otherwise creditable under this 
act, or lost time as an employee for which he 
received remuneration, or was serving as an 
employee representative.” 

Sec. 5. Subsection (k) of section 3A is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(k) No person shall be entitled to an 
annuity, or to an increase in an annuity, 
based on military service unless a specific 
claim for credit for military service is filed 
‘with the Board by the individual who ren- 
dered such military service, and in no case 
shall an annuity, or an increase in an annu- 
ity, based on military service begin to accrue 
earlier than 60 days prior to the date on which 
such claim for credit for military service was 
filed with the Board nor before October 8, 
1940: Provided. That this subsection shall not 
be construed to prevent payment of annuities 
with respect to accruals, not based on military 
service, prior to the date on which an annuity 
based on military service began to accrue.” 

Sec. 6. Subsection (1) of section 3A is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 

“(1) An individual who, before the ninety- 
first day after the date on which this amend- 
ment of section 3A is enacted was awarded 
an annuity under the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 or the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1935, but who had rendered military service 
which, if credited, would have resulted in an 
increase in his annuity, may, notwithstand- 
ing the previous award of an annuity, file 
with the Board an application for an in- 
crease in such annuity based on his military 
service. Upon the filing of such application, 
if the Board finds that the military service 
thus claimed is creditable and would result 
in an increase in the annuity, the Board, not- 
withstanding the previous award, shall re- 
certify the annuity on an increased basis in 
the same manner as though the provisions 
making military service creditable had been 
in effect at the time of the original certifica- 
tion subject, however, to the provisions of 
subsection (k) of this section. If the an- 
nuity previously awarded is a joint and sur- 
vivor annuity, the increased annuity shall be 
a joint and survivor annuity of the same 
type, the actuarial value of the increase to 
be computed as of the ffective date of the 
increase: Provided, however, That if on the 
date the increase begins to accrue the indi- 
vidual has no spouse for whom the election 
of the joint and survivor annuity was made, 
the increase on a single life basis shall be 
added to the individual's annuity.” 

Src. 7. Immediately after subsection (1) 
of section 3A insert the following new sub- 
section: 

“(m) In determining the amount of death 
benefits payable under section 5, there shall 
be added to the aggregate compensation (de- 
termined as provided in section 5) an amount 
equal to $160 multiplied by the number of 
months in which the deceased was in credit- 
able military service after December 31, 1936: 
Provided, That if, under any other act of 
Congress, there is payable with respect to 
the death of the individual any gratuitous 
death benefit, allowance, or pension by rea- 
son of military service on the basis of which, 
in whole or in part, death benefits payable 
under section 5 are increased under the pro- 
visions of this subsection, the amount of 
such increase shall be reduced by the total 
amount payable under such other act or, if 
such total amount is unascertainable in ad- 
vance, by the actuarial value thereof, as de- 
termined by the Board.” 

Sec. 8. Subsection (m) of section 3A is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(n) In addition to the amount authorized 
to be appropriated in subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 15 of this act, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the railroad retirement 
account for each fiscal year, beginning with 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, (i) an 

‘amount sufficient to meet the additional cost 
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of crediting military service rendered prior to 
January 1, 1937, and (ii) an amount found 
by the Board to be equal to the amount of 
the total additional excise and income taxes 
which would have been payable during the 
preceding fiscal year under subchapter B of 
chapter 9 of the Internal Revenue Code, as 
amended, with respect to the compensation, 
as defined in such subchapter B, of all indi- 
viduals entitled to credit under the Railroad 
Retirement Acts, as amended, for military 
service after December 31, 1936, if each of such 
individuals, in addition to compensation 
actually earned, had earned such compensa- 
tion in the amount of $160 in each calendar 
month in which he was in such military serv- 
ice during such preceding fiscal year and such 
taxes were measured by all such compensa- 
tion without limitation as to amount earned 
by any individual in any one calendar month, 
The additional cost of crediting military serv- 
ice rendere 1 prior to January 1, 1937, shall be 
deemed to be the difference between the 
actuarial value of each annuity based in part 
on military service and the actuarial value 
of the annuity which would be payable to the 
same individual without regard to military 
service. In calculating these actuarial values, 
(1) whenever the annuity based in part on 
military service begins to accrue before age 
60, the annuity without regard to military 
service shall be valued on the assumption of 
deferment to age 60, and whenever the an- 
nuity based in part on military service is 
awarded under subsection 2 (a) of section 
2 (a), the annuity without regard to military 
service shall be valued on the assumption 
of deferment to age 65; and (2) all such actu- 
arial values shall be calculeted as of the date 
on which the annuity based on military serv- 
ice begins o accrue and shall not thereafter 
be subject to change. All such actuarial cal- 
culations shall be based on the combined an- 
nuity table of mortality and all calculations 
in this subsection shall take into account in- 
terest at the rate of 3 percent per annum 
compounded annually. The Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, as promptly as practicable after 
the enactment of this amendment, and there- 
after annually, shall submit to the Bureau of 
the Budget estimates of such military service 
appropriations to be made to the account, in 
addition to the annual estimate by the Board, 
in accordance with subsection (a) of section 
15 of this act, of the appropriation to be 
made to the account to provide for the pay- 
ment of annuities, pensions, and death bene- 
fits not based on military service. The esti- 
mate made in any year with respect to mili- 
tary service rendered prior to January 1, 1937, 
shall be based on the cost, as determined in 
accordance with the above provisions, of an- 
nuities awarded or increased on the basis of 
such military service up to the close of the 
preceding fiscal year and not previously ap- 
propriated for, and shall take into acccunt in- 
terest frorı the date the annuity began to 
accrue or was increased to the date or dates 
on which the amount appropriated is to be 
credited to the railroad retirement account. 
In making the estimate for the appropriation 
for military service rendered after December 
31, 1936, the Board shall take into account any 
excess or deficiency in the appropriation or 
appropriations for such service in any pre- 
ceding fiscal year or years, with interest 
thereon, resulting from an overestimate or 
underestimate of the number of individuals 
in creditable military service or the months 
of military service.” 

Sec. 9. Immediately after the subsection of 
section 3A which, as amended, is subsection 
(n), insert the following new subsection: 

(o) Section 3A, as herein amended, shall 
be effective as of October 8, 1940. No rights 
shall be deemed to have accrued under sec- 
tion 3A which would not have accrued had 
this act amending section 3A been enacted" 
on October 8, 1940.“ 

Sec. 10. The third proviso of section 202 of 
said act of June 24, 1937, is hereby amended 
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to read as follows: “And provided further, 
That for the purposes of determining eligibil- 
ity for an annuity and computing an annuity 
there shall also be included in an individual’s 
service period, subject to and in accordance 
With the second proviso of subsecton (a), sub- 
sections (b) to (e), inclusive, and subsections 
(g) to (1), inclusive, of section 3A of this 
act, as amended, voluntary or involuntary 
military service of an individual within or 
without the United States during any war 
service period, including such military service 
prior to the date of enactment of this amend- 
ment, if, prior to the beginning of his mili- 
tary service in a war service period and in 
the same calendar year in which such mili- 
tary service began, or in the next preceding 
calendar year, the individual rendered service 
for compensation to a carrier, or to a person, 
service to which is otherwise creditable, or 
was serving as a representative; but such 
military service shall be included only sub- 
ject to and in accordance with the provisions 
of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935, in 
the same manner as though military service 
were service rendered as an employee. This 
proviso, as herein amended, shall be effective 
as of October 8, 1940. No right shall be 
deemed to have accrued under this proviso 
which would not have accrued had this 
amendment thereof been enacted on October 
8, 1940.” 

Sec. 11. Immediately after section 18 of 
said act of June 24, 1937, insert the following 
new section: 


“INCOMPETENCE 


“Sec. 19. (a) Every individual receiving or 
claiming benefits, or to whom any right. or 
privilege is extended, under this or any other 
act of Congress now or hereafter administered 
by the Board shall be conclusively presumed 
to have been competent until the date on 
which the Board receives written notice, in a 
form and manner acceptable to the Board, 
that he is an incompetent, or a minor, for 
whom a guardian or other person legally 
vested with the care of his person or estate 
has been appointed: Provided; however, That 
the Board may, in its discretion, validly, 
recognize actions by, and conduct transac- 
tions with, others acting, prior to receipt of, 
or in the absence of, such written notice, in 
behalf of an individual found by the Board 
to be an incompetent or a minor, if the Board 
finds suzh actions or transactions to be in 
the best interests of such individual. 

“(b) Every guardian or other person legally 
vested with the care of the person or estate 
of an incompetent or minor who is receiving 
or claiming benefits, or to whom any right or 
privilege is extended, under this or any other 
act of Congress now or hereafter administered 
by the Board shall have power everywhere, in 
the manner and to the extent prescribed by 
the Board, to take any action necessary or 
appropriate to perfect any right or exercise 
any privilege of the incompetent or minor 
and to conduct all transactions on his behalf 
under this or any other act of Congress now 
or hereafter administered by the Board. Any 
payment made pursuant to the provisions of 
this or the preceding subsection shall be a 
complete settlement and satisfaction of any 
claim, right, or interest in and to such pay- 
ment, . 

“(c) This section shall be effective as of 
August 29, 1935.” 

Sec. 12. Effective as of June 24, 1937, except 
as to death benefits certified prior to the date 
of the enactment of this section, section 5 of 
said act of June 24, 1937, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 


“DEATH BENEFITS 


“Sec. 5. (a) The death benefit shall be an 
amount equal to 4 percent of the aggregate 
compensation (determined in accordance 
with section 1 (h) of this act but exclusive of 
the excess over $300 in any month’s earnings) 


earned by an individual as an employee after 
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December 31, 1936, less any annuity payments 
paid him, and less any annuity payments due 
him but not yet paid at his death, and, if he 
is survived by a spouse entitled to a joint 
and survivor annuity, less any annuity pay- 
ments paid such spouse under sections 3 (f) 
and 4 of this act, and less any annuity pay- 
ments due such spouse under said sections 
but not yet paid at death. 

“(b) The amount of the death benefit com- 
puted under subsection (a) of this section 
shall be due upon the death of an individual 
who was an employee after December 31, 1936, 
or, if he is survived by a spouse entitled to a 
joint and survivor annuity, upon the death 
of such spouse and, upon application there- 
for, as provided in subsection c) of this sec- 
tion, shall be paid in a lump sum to the per- 
son or persons designated by such individual 
in a writing filed, on or before the date of his 
death, with the Board, in such manner and 
form as provided by the Board: Provided, 
however, That if such designation has not 
been filed, or was improperly executed or im- 
properly filed, or no designee is alive on the 
day the death benefit becomes due, the 
amount of the death benefit shall be paid to 
the person determined by the Board to have 
been such individual’s spouse on the day of 
his death; if no such spouse is alive on the 
day the death benefit becomes due, such 
amount shall be paid to the person deter- 
mined by the Board to be his child, by blood 
or by legal adoption, and alive on the day 
the death benefit becomes due, and if there 
be more than one such child they shall share 
equally; if there be no such child, such 
amount shall be paid to ihe person deter- 
mined by the Board to be his parent and alive 
on the day the death benefit becomes due, 
and if both parents are so determined .they 
shall share equally; if there be no such 
parent, such amount shall be paid to the 
person determined by the Board to be his 
brother or sister, by blood or through legal 
adoption, and alive on the day the death 
benefit becomes due, and if there be more 
than one such brother or sister they shall 
share equally; and if there be no such brother 
or sister such amount shall be paid to the 
person determined by the Board to be his 
grandchild, by blood or through legal adop- 
tion, and alive on the day the death benefit 
becomes due, and if there be more than one 
such grandchild they shall share equally. If 
there be no such persons enumerated above 
in this subsection, the Board may compen- 
sate other persons to the extent and in the 
proportions that they have borne the ex- 
penses of the last illness or funeral or both 
of such individual in an amount or amounts, 
and upon such conditions, as the Board may 
fix as equitable, but the total of such amounts 
shall not exceed the amount of the death 
benefit. 

“(c) No payment shall be made to any per- 
son under this section unless application 
therefor, in such manner and form as pro- 
vided by the Board, shall have been filed, by 
or on behalf of any such person (whether or 
not legally competent), prior to the expira- 
tion of 2 years after the date the death ben- 
efit becomes due as provided in subsection 
(b) of this section. For the purpose of this 
subsection, if the death benefit became due 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section 
before the enactment of this amendment, 
such death benefit shall be considered to 
have become due on the date of the enact- 
ment hereof.” 

Sec. 13. The frst proviso in subsection (c) 
of section 1 of said act of June 24, 1937, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: “Pro- 
vided, however, That an individual shall be 
deemed to be in the service of an employer, 
other than a local lodge or division or a gen- 
eral committee of a railway-labor-organiza- 
tion employer, not conducting the principal 


part of its business in the United States only 


when he is rendering service to it-in the 
United States; 


and an individual shall be 
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deemed to be in the service of such a local 
lodge or division only if (1) all, or substan- 
tially all, the individuals constituting its 
membership are employees of an employer 
conducting the principal part of its business 
in the United States; or (2) the headquarters 
of such local lodge or division is located in 
the United States; and an individual shall 
be deemed to be in the service of such a gen- 
eral committee only if (1) he is represent- 
ing a local lodge or division described in 
clauses (1) or (2) immediately above; or (2) 
all, or substantially all, the individuals rep- 
resented by it are employees of an employer 
conducting the principal part of its business 
in the United States; or (3) he acts in the 
capacity of a general chairman or an assist- 
ant general chairman of a general committee 
which represents individuals rendering serv- 
ice in the United States to an employer, but 
in such case if his office or headquarters is not 
located in the United States and the indi- 
viduals represented by such general commit- 
tee are employees of an employer not con- 
ducting the principal part of its business in 
the United States, only such proportion of 
the remuneration for such service shall be 
regarded as compensation as the proportion 
which the mileage in the United States un- 
der the jurisdiction of such general commit- 
tee bears to the total mileage under its juris- 
diction, unless such mileage formula is in- 
applicable, in which case the Board may 
prescribe such other formula as it finds to be 
equitable:”. 

The amendment in this section shall op- 
erate in the same manner and have the same 
effect as if it had been part of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 when that act was 
enacted on June 24, 1937. 


Sec. 14. The first proviso in subsection (d) 
of section 1532 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
approved February 10, 1939 (53 Stat. 1), is 
hereby amended to read as follows: “Provided, 
however, That an individual shall be deemed 
to be in the service of an employer, other 
than a local lodge or division or a general 
committee of a railway-labor-organization 
employer, not conducting the principal part 
of its business in the United States only 
when he is rendering service to it in the 
United States; and an individual shall be 
deemed to be in the service of such a local 
lodge or division only if (1) all, or substan- 
tially all, the individuals constituting its 
membership are employees of an employer 
conducting the principal part of its business 
in the United States; or (2) the headquarters 
of such local lodge or division is located in 
the United States; and an individual shall be 
deemed to be in the service of such a gen- 
eral committee only if (1) he is representing 
a local lodge or division described in clauses 
(1) or (2) immediately above; or (2) all, 
or substantially all, the individuals repre- 
sented by it are employees of an employer 
conducting the principal part of its business 
in the United States; or (3) he acts in the 
capacity of a general chairman or an assist- 
ant general chairman of a general committee 
which represents individuals rendering serv- 
ice in the United States to an employer, but 
in such case if his office or headquarters is not 
located in the United States and the individ- 
uals represented by such general committee 
are employees of an employer not conducting 
the principal part of its business in the United 
States, only such proportion of the remunera- 
tion for such service shall be regarded as 
compensation as. the proportion which the 
mileage in the United States under the juris- 
diction of such general committee bears to 
the total mileage under its jurisdiction, unless 
such mileage formula is inapplicable, in 
which case such other formula as the Rail- 
road Retirement Board may have prescribed 
pursuant to subsection (c) of section 1 of 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 shall be 
applicable: 

The amendment in this section shall oper- 
ate in the same manner and have the same 
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effect as if It had been part of the Internal 
Revenue Code when that code was enacted 
on February 10, 1939, and as if it had been 
part of the Carriers Taxing Act of 1937 (50 
Stat. 435) when that act was enacted on June 
29, 1987: Provided, however, That no interest 
or penalties shall accrue or be deemed to have 
accrued for the failure to make returns under, 
or pay taxes levied by, sections 1500 and 1520, 
respectively, of said Internal Revenue Code 
and sections 2 and 3, respectively, of said 
Carriers Taxing Act of 1937 with respect to 
the compensation of employees of any local 
lodge or division or of any general committee 
of a railway-labor-organization employer 
earned prior to the enactment of this amend- 
ment, if (1) the headquarters of such a 
local lodge or division was not located in the 
United States, or (2) all, or substantially all, 
the individuals constituting the membership 
of such a local lodge or division were em- 
ployees of an employer not conducting the 
principal part of its business in the United 
States, or (3) the individuals represented by 
such a general committee were employees 
of an employer not conducting the princi- 
pal part of its business in the United States, 
or (4) the service to such a general com- 
mittee was rendered outside the United 
States, or (5) the office or headquarters of 
the individual rendering service to such a 
general committee was not located in the 
United States and if such returns are made 
and such taxes are paid within the time 
allowed for making returns and paying taxes 
with respect to the first calendar quarter be- 
ginning after the enactment of this amend- 
ment. 

Sec. 15. The first proviso in subsection (e) 
of section 1 of the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, approved June 25, 1938, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Provided, however, That an individual 
shall be deemed to be in the service of an 
employer, other than a local lodge or divi- 
sion or a general committee of a railway- 
labor-organization employer, not conducting 
the principal part of its business in the 
United States only when he is rendering 
service to it in the United States; and an 
individual shall be deemed to be in the serv- 
ice of such a local lodge or division only if 
(1) all, or substantially all, the individuals 
constituting its membership are employees of 
an employer conducting the principal part 
of its business in the United States; or (2) 
the headquarters of such local lodge or divi- 
sion is located in the United States; and an 
individual shall be deemed to be in the serv- 
ice of such a general committee only if (1) 
he is representing a local lodge or division 
described in clauses (1) or (2) immediately 
above; or (2) all, or substantially all, the 
individuals represented by it are employees 
of an employer conducting the principal part 
of its business in the United States; or (3) 
he acts in the capacity of a general chair- 
man or an assistant general chairman of a 
general committee which represents individ- 
uals rendering service in the United States 
to an employer, but in such case if his office 
or headquarters is not located in the United 
States and the individuals represented by 
such general committee are employees of an 
employer not conducting the principal part 
of its business in the United States, only 
such proportion of the remuneration for such 
service shall be as compensation as 
the proportion which the mileage in the 
United States under the jurisdiction of such 
general committee bears to the total mileage 
under its jurisdiction, unless such mileage 
formula is inapplicable, in which case the 
Board may prescribe such other formula as 
it finds to be equltable:“. 

The amendment in this section shall op- 
erate in the same manner and have the same 
effect as if it had been part of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act when that act 
was enacted on June 25, 1938: Provided, how- 
ever, That no interest or penalties” shall 
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accrue or be deemed to have accrued for the 
failure to make returns under, or pay con- 
tributions levied by, section 8 of said Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act with respect to 
the compensation of employees of any local 
lodge or division of a railway-labor-organiza- 
tion employer earned prior to July 1, 1940, 
and with respect to the compensation of em- 
ployees of any general committee of a rail- 
way-labor-organization employer earned 
prior to the enactment of this amendment if, 
with respect to any such local lodge or divi- 
sion (1) the headquarters of such a local 
lodge or division was not located in the 
United States, or (2) all, or substantially all, 
the individuals constituting the membership 
of such a local lodge or division were em- 
ployees of an employer not conducting the 
principal part of its business in the United 
States; and if, with respect to any such gen- 
eral committee (1) the individuals repre- 
sented by such a general committee were em- 
ployees of an employer not conducting the 
principal part of its business in the United 
States, or (2) the service to such a general 
committee was rendered outside the United 
States, or (3) the office or headquarters of 
the individual rendering service to such a 
general committee was not located in the 
United States and if such returns are made 
and such contributions are paid by such a 
local lodge or division or by such a general 
committee within the time allowed for mak- 
ing returns and paying contributions with 
respect to the first calendar quarter beginning 
after the enactment of this amendment. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CITY OF ATLANTA, GA. 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 
5866) for the relief of the city of Atlanta, 
Ga. : 


There being no objection, the clerk read 
the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $276.38 to the city of Atlanta, Ga., in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for the construction of a cement side- 
walk adjacent to the property of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration on Wells Street 
in that city. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, at the end of the bill change the 
period to a colon and insert: 

“Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
prepriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. . 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

POLICE JURISDICTION OVER LANDS WITH- 

IN THE SHENANDOAH NATIONAL PARK 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 


5016) to amend section 1 of the act ap- 


proved August 19, 1937 (50 Stat. 700), 
entitled “An act to direct the Secretary 
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of the Interior to notify the State of Vir- 
ginia that the United States assumes 
police jurisdiction over the lands em- 
braced within the Shenandoah National 
Park, and for other purposes.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act of August 19, 1937 (50 Stat. 700), entitled 
“An act to direct the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to notify the State of Virginia that the 
United States assumes police jurisdiction 
over the lands embraced within the Shenan- 
doah National Park, and for other purposes,” 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That in order to provide for uniform Fed- 
eral jurisdiction over all of the lands now or 
hereafter embraced within the Shenandcah 
National Park, the provisions of the act of 
the General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, approved April 1, 1940 (acts of 
1940, ch. 402, p. 725), fixing and defining the 
respective jurisdiction and powers of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia and the United 
States and ceding to the United States ex- 
clusive police jurisdiction over all lands now 
or hereafter included within the park are 
hereby accepted and such exclusive jurisdic- 
tion is assumed by the United States over 
such lands. From the effective date of this 
act the respective jurisdiction and powers of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia and the 
United States over all lands within the Shen- 
andoah National Park as it is now consti- 
tuted or may hereafter be extended shall be 
as follows: 

“(a) The United States shall have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, legislative, executive, and 
judicial, with respect to the commission of 
crimes, and the arrest, trial, and punishment 
therefor, and exclusive general police juris- 
diction thereover. 

“(b) The United States shall have the 
power to regulate or prohibit the sale of alco- 
holie beverages on said lands: Provided, 
however, That, if the sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages is prohibited by general law in the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia outside of said lands, 
no such alcoholic beverages shall be sold on 
said lands contained in said park area: And 
provided further, That, if the general laws 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia permit the 
sale of alcoholic beverages, then the regula- 
tions of the United States relating to such 
sales on said lands shall conform as nearly 
as possible to the regulatory provisions in 
accordance with which such sales are per- 
mitted in the Commonwealth of Virginia 
outside of said park lands. Nothing in this 
subsection shall be construed as reserving in 
the Commonwealth power to require licenses 
of persons engaged in the sale of intoxicat- 
ing beverages on said lands, nor the power to 
require that any sales be made through 
official liquor stores. 

“(c) The Commonwealth of Virginia shall 
have jurisdiction to serve civil process within 
the Jimits of said park in any suits properly 
instituted in any of the courts of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, and to serve criminal 
process within said limits in any suits cr 
prosecutions for or on account of crimes 
committed in said Commonwealth but out- 
side of said park. 

“(d) The Commonwealth of Virginia shall 
have the jurisdiction and power to levy a 
nondiscriminatory tax on all alcoholic bev- 
erages possessed or sold on said lands. 

“(e) The Commonwealth of Virginia shall 
have jurisdiction and power to tax the sales 
of oil and gasoline, and other motor-vehicle 
fuels and lubricants for use in motor vehicles. 
This subsection shall not be construed as a 
concent by the United States to the taxation 
by the Commonwealth of such sales for the 
exclusive use of the United States. 

“(f) The Commonwealth of Virginia shall 
have the jurisdiction and power to levy non- 
discriminatory taxes on private individuals, 


z associations, and corporations, their fran- 
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chises and properties, on said lands, and on 
their businesses conducted thereon. 

“(g) The courts of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia shall have concurrent jurisdiction 
with the courts of the United States of all 
civil causes of action arising on said lands 
to the same extent as if the cause of action 
had arisen in the county or city in which the 
land lies outside the park area, and the State 
officers shall have jurisdiction to enforce on 
said lands the judgments of said State courts 
and the collection of taxes by appropriate 
process 

“(h) Persons residing in or on any of the 
said lands embraced in said Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park shall have the right to establish 
a voting residence in Virginia by reason 
thereof, and the consequent right to vote at 
all elections within the county or city in 
which said land or lands upon which they 
reside are located upon like terms and con- 
ditions, and to the same extent, as they would 
be entitled to vote in such county or city if 
the said lands on which they reside had not 
been deeded or conveyed to the United States 
of America. All fugitives from justice taking 
refuge in the park shall be subject to the 
same laws as refugees from justice found in 
the Commonwealth of Virginia.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DECLARATION OF CERTAIN LANDS AS 
PART OF PUBLIC DOMAIN AND THE AD- 
MINISTRATION THEREOP 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5860, declaring certain lands to be a part 
of the public domain and providing for 
the administration thereof. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That from the date of 
the approval by the Secretary of the Interior 
of the release, each tract of land, claims to 
which have been or may be released by a 
carrier by railroad pursuant to subsection (b), 
section 321, part II, title III, of the act of 
September 18, 1940 (54 Stat, 898, 954), shall 
be deemed to be a part of the public do- 
main: Provided, That, subject to existing 
valid rights, any such tract lying within the 
exterior boundaries of a withdrawal or reser- 
vation shall be deemed to be a part of the 
withdrawal or reservation in which it lies and 
shall be administered by the agency of the 
United States charged with the administra- 
tion of the withdrawal or reservation. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GUILFORD COURTHOUSE NATIONAL MIL- 
ITARY PARK COMMISSION 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5719, to abolish the Guilford Courthouse 
National Military Park Commission, and 
for other purposes, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Guilford 
Courthouse National Military Park Commis- 
sion, established pursuant to the act of March 
2, 1917 (39 Stat. 996; 16 U. S. C. 430i), is 
abolished effective at the expiration, on Oc- 
tober 13, 1941, of the current appointment of 
the resident commissiorier. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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CONSENT OF CONGRESS TO AMENDMENT 
OF CONSTITUTION OF STATE OF NEW 
MEXICO 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
6625, granting the consent of Congress 
to an amendment to the Constitution of 
the State of New Mexico, providing a 
method for executing leases for grazing 
and agricultural purposes on lands 
granted or confirmed to the State of New 
Mexico by the act of Congress approved 
June 20, 1910. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the consent of 
Congress is hereby granted to the State of 
New Mexico and the qualified electors thereof 
to amend the constitution of such State by 
the adoption of the following amendment 
proposed by the legislature of said State at 
its fifteenth regular session by Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 8, approved April 4, 1941, to be 
added to the end of article XXIV of the con- 
stitution of said State, to be designated as: 
“Paragraph (A), article XXIV” and entitled: 
“Contracts Relating to Grazing and Agricul- 
tural Leases Upon State Lands,” said amend- 
ment being as follows, to wit: 

“Leases for grazing and agricultural pur- 
poses on lands granted or confirmed to the 
State of New Mexico by the act of Congress of 
June 20, 1910, entitled ‘An act to enable the 
people of New Mexico to form a constitution 
and State government and be admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the orig- 
inal States; and to enable the people of Ari- 
zona to form a constitution and State gov- 
ernment and be admitted into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States,’ 
may be made under such provisions relating 
to the necessity or requirements for or the 
mode and manner of the appraisement, adver- 
tisement, and competitive bidding, and con- 
taining such terms and provisions as may be 
provided by the act of the legislature; the 
rentals and other proceeds therefrom to be 
applied and conserved in accordance with the 
provisions of said act of Congress for the sup- 
port or in aid of the common schools or for 
the attainment of the respective purposes for 
which these several grants of land were made.” 

Sec. 2. The consent of Congress also is 
granted to such State to enact such laws and 
establish such rules and regulations as it 
may deem necessary to carry such constitu- 
tional provision into full force and effect upon 
its adoption. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DECORATIONS FOR HEROIC SERVICE IN 
AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


The Clerk called the next business, 
House Joint Resolution 263, to provide 
decorations for outstanding conduct or 
service by persons serving in the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Virginia why this 
dates back to the very beginning of the 
European war. During the last war such 
a bill was passed and that was limited to 
the time we were in the war. I could 
understand going back to the time that 
we passed the Lend-Lease Act, when it 
was considered our duty to get these 
goods across, but up to that time I do not 
see how we can go any further. 

Mr. BLAND. Because under the oper- 
ation of the merchant marine during the 
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war in Europe, but before our entry, 
there have been instances of valorous 
conduct that should be recognized. For 
instance, I cite one case, that of bring- 
ing a ship back from Norway and valor- 
ous service in connection therewith. 
There may have been other valorous 
services that have been performed by 
men of the merchant marine, before our 
entry into the war, that ought to be rec- 
ognized. I do not have at my finger tips 
all of those instances, but I do recall a 
particular case in which Captain—I for- 
get the name 

Mr. KEAN. I recall the instance the 
gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. BLAND. Where the ship was cap- 
tured and brought back, and there was 
valorous conduct on the part of officers 
and men. I recall now that the ship was 
the City of Flint, of which Capt. Joseph 
Gainard was master. There may have 
been other cases such as that relating 
to men in merchant ships, and in the 
fishing boats—cases where the crews 
have rendered valorous services. The 
situation somewhat parallels the bill that 
we passed a short time ago in which, if 
we adhered strictly to the entry into the 
war, we would not have recognized a man 
belonging to the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey who was killed in the Philip- 
pines. It is to take care of cases such 
as those. 

Mr. KEAN. Is it the gentleman's in- 
tention to make this permanent legisla- 
tion or only for the duration of the war? 

Mr. BLAND. It is for the duration of 
the war. It may not be strictly limited 
to that, but I think the language is suffi- 
cient to make it for the duration. The 
only part not within the duration of the 
war would be from 1939 down to the 
entry into the war. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does this involve any 
charge upon the Treasury of the United 
States, or the expenditure of public 
money? 

Mr. BLAND. I doubt that anybody 
would be getting the medals entirely free. 
It, of course, is limited to the cost of the 
medal. 

Mr. DONDERO. It is limited simply to 
a public decoration with medals? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the United States Mari- 
time Commission is hereby authorized and 
directed, under such rules and regulations as 
it may prescribe, to provide and award a 
medal of such material and design and with 
such devices and inscriptions as the Commis- 
sion may deem suitable to each person who 
in the American merchant marine, on or after 
September 3, 1939, has distinguished himself 
or during the war distinguishes himself by 
outstanding conduct or service in the line 
of duty. Such medals shall be presented 
with appropriate ceremony as specified by the 
Commission. 

Sec. 2. There may be issued with each 


medal a rosette or other device to be worn 
in lieu of the medal. Not more than one 
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medal shall be issued hereunder to any per- 
son, but for each succeeding instance suffi- 
cient to justify the award of a medal to such 
person the Commission may award a suitable 
bar or other emblem or insignia to be worn 
with the medal and the corresponding rosette 
or other device. In case any person who so 
distinguishes himself as to justify the award 
of a medal or decoration hereunder dies be- 
fore the award can be made to him, the award 
may be made and the medal or decoration 
presented to such representative of the de- 
ceased as the Commission deems proper. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider laid on the table. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS BY FEDERAL 
WORKS ADMINISTRATION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2222) to 
authorize the Federal Works Adminis- 
tration to acquire title, cn behalf of the 
United States, to not more than 35 acres 
of land, subject to certain reservations in 
the grantors. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object. I do this to get an 
explanation of the bill from the author. 
What land are they buying? 

Mr. LANHAM. When the airport was 
built at Gravelly Point, the Public Roads 
Administration had lands and buildings 
in proximity to the airport. 

Mr. STEFAN. Are these the brick 
buildings south of the airport? 

Mr. LANHAM. A great many of those 
are now being used in connection with 
the airport. Land was acquired else- 
where for the Public Roads Administra- 
tion, and these 35 acres are adjacent to 
that site. This involves no appropria- 
tion whatever. The transfer of the funds 
in the exchange from the airport site to 
the present site will take care of the ac- 
quisition of this land. 

Mr. STEFAN. Are we buying addi- 
tional land from Virginia to put in the 
Washington airport site with this legis- 
lation, or giving the Federal Works Ad- 
ministration power to buy 35 acres, or not 
more than 35 acres, of this land? 

Mr. LANHAM. The 35 acres are a 
part of the site that has been acquired, 
except there has been no conveyance 
by reason of the fact that these 35 acres 
are owned by two ladies who have built 
for themselves a home in one corner of 
it. They wish to remain in their home, 
and it is in a part of the tract which will 
not interfere with the use of the remain- 
der by the Public Roads Administration 
for its testing work. 

Mr. STEFAN. It will still be part of 
the Washington National Airport? 

Mr. LANHAM. No; it will be a part of 
the site of the Public Roads Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. STEFAN. And no part of the 
Washington Airport? 

Mr. LANHAM. Oh, no. The Public 
Roads Administration had to move when 
the airport was built. The Federal 
Works Agency now has this site, with the 
exception of these 35 acres. It has also 
the funds with which to purchase that 
site. 

Until now the ladies who own the 
property have been unwilling to convey 
it, but by recson of the fact the home 
they wish to occupy is in a corner of the 
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tract that will not interfere in any way 
with their occupancy or with the opera- 
tions of the Public Roads Administra- 
tion, they have decided to dispose of it. 

Mr. STEFAN. I do not object to the 
legislation at all, but I would like to know 
whether or not this legislation will fur- 
ther complicate the question as to 
whether this Washington National Air- 
port is going to belong to the District of 
Columbia or Virginia? 

Mr. LANHAM. Oh, not in the least. 
This land would have been acquired prior 
to this time as a part of the Public Roads 
Administration site but for the fact that 
these ladies who own this particular 35 
acres did not wish to convey it, by reason 
of the fact that they have built their 
home upon it, but they are willing to con- 
vey it with the reservation that they may 
continue to live there during their lives 
and occupy their home. That will not 
interfere with the work of the Public 
Roads Administration, 

Mr. STEFAN. The distinguished gen- 
tleman who is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds has 
made a very fine explanation of this mat- 
ter. Iam happy that he assures me this 
will not complicate the argument as to 
whether the airport is in Virginia or in 
the District of Columbia. 

I withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That not more than 35 
acres of the land to be acquired by the Fed- 
eral Works Administrator on behalf of the 
United States as a site for the testing labora- 
tory and research activities of the Public 
Roads Administration may be acquired sub- 
ject to a nonassignable and nontransferable 
reservation to the grantor or grantors of the 
right to continued occupancy during his or 
their natural lives of so much thereof as, 
in the opinion of the Federal Works Admin- 
istrator, will not impair the use of such land 
for the purpose for which acquired. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN AGRICULTURAL 
CLAIMS AND ACCOUNTS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5636, to expedite the settlement of claims 
and accounts incident to certain agricul- 
tural adjustment programs, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will someone ex- 
plain this bill? This is a very liberal re- 
lief bill. 

Mr. FULMER. I will be pleased to ex- 
plain the bill. 

The purpose of the bill is to expedite 
the settlement of certain claims and ac- 
counts that came up prior to 1936 under 


the old original Agricultural Adjustment 


Act. They have been going along all of 
these years and have come to the period 
where they have collected practically 
everything that they can, and they want 
to establish a certain date or limitation 
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for claims to be filed or settlements to 
be made, and at that time turn over to 
the Treasury the amount that they hold 
on hand, something over $100,000, and 
wind up same. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Then in your proviso 
you strike out $45,000 and insert $25,000. 
That is going to remain unobligated for 
a year, although 180 calendar days closes 
up the whole act. 

Mr. FULMER. That is right. 

Mr.COCHRAN. Are you going to keep 
them on the job for the rest of the year 
after the 180 calendar days? 

Mr. FULMER. If we do not pass this 
act the whole $109,000 is subject to be 
taken up by continuing this program in 
expenses and payments to employees. 

Mr.COCHRAN. Section 2 relieves the 
disbursing officer. 

Mr. FULMER. That would be a small 
amount. 

Mr. COCHRAN. How much is that? 

Mr. FULMER. Oh, thatis just a small 
amount; it relates to small accounts. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Section 3 will keep 
the Government from recovering over- 
payments. How much is involved there? 
In other words, if we have overpaid a 
man and we pass the bill with section 3 
in it, we cannot collect, no matter how 
rich that man may be. 

Mr. FULMER. Up to this date prac- 
tically all accounts that could be col- 
lected have been collected, and they will 
have up to this limitation to collect any 
further accounts that can be collected, 
and then we will close this matter, turn 


. the money into the Treasury, and cut out 


the expense that has been going on since 
1936. I think it will save the Government 
money. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to ex- 
pedite the settlement of claims and accounts 
incident to the agricultural adjustment pro- 
grams in effect prior to January 6, 1936, under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 
(48 Stat. 31), amendments thereto, and re- 
lated legislation, no claim shall be corsidered 
or paid from the appropriation “Payments 
for agricultural adjustment“ made by the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, fiscal year 
1936 (49 Stat. 1116), as amended, unless pre- 
sented to the Secretary of Agriculture within 
120 calendar days from the date of approval 
of this act, and the unobligated balance re- 
maining in said appropriation 180 calendar 
days after the date of approval of this act 
shall be covered into the surplus fund of the 
Treasury: Provided, That not to exceed $45,- 
000 of such unobligated balance shall re- 
main available thereafter for not more than 
1 calendar year for administrative expenses 
incident to carrying out the purposes of this 
act, 

Sec. 2. That with respect to payments made 
in connection with any program (1) under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 or 
amendments thereto or other legislation re- 
lating to programs inaugurated prior to Jan- 
uary 6, 1936, which were administered 
through the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration; (2) under the appropriation “Pay- 
ments for agricultural adjustment” as made 
in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, fiscal 
year 1936, as amended; or (3) under title IV 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1928 
(52 Stat. 70), amendments thereto and re- 
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lated legislation, the Comptroller General of 
the United States is hereby authorized to 
allow credit in the accounts of the disbursing 
Officers who made the payments and no charge 
shall be raised against the certifying officers 
who certified the vouchers: Provided, That 
the Secretary of Agriculture certifies that 
such payments were made in good faith and 
without fraud or collusion on the part of 
such disbursing officers or certifying officers. 
Sec. 3. That where it appears payments 
mentioned in section 2 hereof have been made 
in excess of the amounts to which the per- 


sons to whom such payments were made 


were entitled, without fraud on their part, 
no action shall be taken by the United States 
to recover such excess payments if the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, after such investigation 
fas he deems appropriate, certifies that, con- 
sidering the contribution made in good faith 
by any such person to agricultural adjust- 
ment compared with the contributions of 
other persons somewhat similarly situated, it 
would be inequitable to require refund of the 
excessive payments; or certifies that appro- 
priate efforts to obtain such refunds have 
failed and there is no reasonable prospect of 
later obtaining such refunds. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 7, strike out “$45,000” and 
insert “$25,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


APPROVING ACT NO. 70, SPECIAL SESSION 
LAWS OF HAWAII 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
6166, to approve Act No. 70 of the Spe- 
cial Session Laws of Hawaii, 1941, re- 
ducing the rate of interest on loans and 
providing for the reamortization of in- 
debtedness to the Farm Loan Board. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to in- 
quire from the Delegate from Hawaii if 
it appears advisable to him to reamortize 
unpaid interest? 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, this is part 
of a program of refinancing small farm- 
ers and homesteaders in Hawaii. The 
funds are borrowed from our local Terri- 
torial funds. The rate of interest here- 
tofore charged was 6 percent. Then it 
was reduced to 5 percent. This act would 
reduce it to 3 percent and allow them 
to reamortize existing loans. 

Mr. GORE. I was not questioning 
about the reduction of interest, but it 
did seem questionable to me if this was 
to come from United States funds, to 
reamortize the unpaid interest. 

Mr. KING. These are local funds 
purely. No Federal funds at all. The 
only reason it is before the Congress is 
because the local attorney general ruled 
that it was in conflict with the organic 
act which requires congressional ap- 
proval to validate the lecal law passed 
by the Territorial legislature. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That Act No. 70 of the 
Special Session Laws of Hawaii, 1941, entitled 
“An act to amend chapter 253 of the Revised 
Laws of Hawaii, 1935, relating to farm loans, 
by amending section 7763 thereof and add- 
ing thereto three new sections, to be num- 
bered 7764-A, 7764-B, and 7764-C, respec- 
tively, reducing the rate of interest on loans 
and providing for the reamortization of in- 
debtedness to the Farm Loan Board,” is 
hereby approved, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SPECIAL SESSION LAWS OF HAWAII 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5962, to ratify and confirm Act 20 of the 
Special Session Laws of Hawaii, 1941, ex- 
tending the time within which revenue 
bonds may be issued and delivered under 
Act 174 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 
1935. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Act 20 of the Spe- 
cial Session Laws of Hawaii, 1941, amending 
section 17 of Act 174 of the Session Laws of 
Hawaii, 1935, as amendcd, so as to extend the 
time within which revenue bonds may be 
issued and delivered under said Act 174, is 
hereby ratified and confirmed and revenue 
bonds may be issued under and pursuant to 
the provisions of said Act 174 of the Session 
Laws of Hawaii, 1935, as amended, and as fur- 
ther amended by said Act 20, without the 
approval of the President of the United States 
and without the incurring of an indebtedness 
within the meaning of the Hawaiian Organic 
Act, and said Act 174, as amended, shall con- 
stitute full authority for the issuance of said 
bonds without reference to and independent 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELEASE OF LANDS IN COCONINO 
NATIONAL FOREST, ARIZ. 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1762, 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to release the claim of the United States 
to certain land within Coconino County, 
Ariz. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to execute on behalf of the 
United States a quitclaim deed to Lewis E. 
Hart and Delia E. Hart, husband and wife, re- 
leasing to them all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in a certain tract of land 
consisting of approximately three hundred 
and eighty-seven one-thousands (0.387) acre 
in Coconino County, Ariz., which on January 
24, 1931, was without consideration and as a 
gift deeded to the United States by said Lewis 
E. Hart and Delia E. Hart for the use of the 
Forest Service and which tract is not now 
needed for any Government purpose, said 
deed having been recorded in Book 60 of 
Deeds, pages 63-64, Records of Coconino 
County, Ariz, 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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TRANSFER CUSTODY OF PORTION OF 
CROATAN NATIONAL FOREST, N. C. 


The Clerk called the next bill S. 
2089, to authorize the transfer of the 
custody of a portion of the Croatan Na- 
tional Forest, N. C., from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Department 
of the Navy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 

read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to transfer to the control and 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Navy a 
portion of the Croatan National Forest, 
N. C., containing approximately 465 acres: 
Provided, That in the event the area trans- 
ferred pursuant to the provisions of this act 
shall cease to be used for military purposes, 
it shall revert to its former national-forest 
status. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING PERISHABLE AGRICULTURE 
COMMODITIES ACT, 1930, AS AMENDED. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
6360, to amend the act know as the “Per- 
ishable Agricultural Commodities Act, 
1930” (46 Stat. 531), approved June 10, 
1930, as amended. 

Mr.HULL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I am wondering if the 
chairman of the committee would be will- 
ing to give consideration to legislation by 
his committee which would strike out the 
T “perishable” in connection with this 

Mr. FULMER. We would be very glad 
to do that. 

Mr. HULL. I have no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like a 
little more explanation of this bill. Just 
what does it provide? 

Mr. FULMER. They have been ad- 
ministering this provision for 10 or 11 
years with commission merchants and 
others respecting the handling of the 
produce of farmers and shippers. The 
rules and regulations require that the 
commission merchants shall properly re- 
ceive the goods, make out accounts, and 
settle forsame. Some of the commission 
merchants have not properly received the 
goods, have let them remain on side- 
tracks; and where they did, while they 
made out accounts, they did not make 
payments. All this does is to see that 
they carry out these rules and regulations 
so that those who ship—farmers and 
others—will get proper return under the 
rules and regulations. 

Mr, SMITH of Ohio. 
tect the Government? 

Mr.FULMER. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. It is to protect 
the farmer? 

Mr. FULMER. This is to protect the 
shipper, the farmer, those who ship in to 
commission merchants, and others. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read tke bill, as follows: 


This is to pro- 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the Perishable 
Agricultual Commodities Act, 1930 (46 Stat. 
531), as amended, be amended as follows: 

“SECTION 1. That section 2, paragraph (4), 
is hereby amended by striking out the lan- 
guage therein and substituting the following: 

“(4) For any commission merchant, dealer, 
or broker to make, for a fraudulent purpose, 
any false or misleading statement in con- 
nection with any transaction involving any 
perishable agricultural commodity which is 
received in interstate or foreign commerce by 
such commission merchant, or bought or sold, 
or contracted to be bought, sold, or consigned, 
in such commerce by such dealer, or the pur- 
chaser or sale of which in such commerce is 
negotiated by such broker; or to fall or refuse 
truly and correctly to account and make full 
payment promptly in respect of any trans- 
action in any such commodity to the person 
with whom such transaction is had; or to 
fail, without reasonable cause, to perform any 
specification or duty, express or implied, 
arising out of any undertaking in connection 
with any such transaction.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARINE WAR RISK INSURANCE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
6554, to amend war risk insurance pro- 
vision of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, in order to expedite ocean 
transportation and assist the war effort. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I do this only to inquire from the 
chairman as to the provisions of this par- 
ticular bill—just what particular war- 
risk insurance does this bill imply? 

Mr. BLAND. The purpose of this bill 
is to broaden the scope-and liberalize the 
conditions under which insurance may be 
granted. 

At the time the original insurance bill 
Was passed we were not at war, and the 
purpose of the insurance bill then was to 
take care of a situation that is inap- 
plicable to a nation that is at war. It 
was provided that we should take care of 
hulls, of cargoes, and personnel on Amer- 
ican-flag ships; and, of course, American- 
flag ships under the Neutrality Act were 
not permitted to go into the war zone. 
The situation is entirely different now. 
We are using foreign ships. We have a 
specific purpose in view—to win the war; 
and we must use all the ships we can 
get our hands on, whatever their flags 
may be. If necessary we have got to 
insure the movement of the water-borne 
commerce of the United States. 

I would like for this bill to pass by 
unanimous consent. It has been reported 
by our committee. The gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Harr] may desire to 
further explain the bill, which was re- 
ported by him; however, there is already 
pending, and will be presented today, a 
rule for the consideration of this meas- 
ure. So it rests entirely with the House. 
I should like to get the bill out of the 
way, because as it is now we are limited 
in the exercise of the insurance law we 
passed sometime ago. That law does not 
apply to foreign-flag ships that are used 
in the transportation of American water- 
borne commerce. È 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. There 
is no restriction in this bill at the présent 
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time in respect to underwriting war-risk 
insurance on American vessels? 

Mr. BLAND. It is broadened in this 
bill and takes in fishing vessels, I may 
say to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, A 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. As I 
understand, fishing vessels have already 
been included within the scope of the 
present law. This bill in no way re- 
stricts, does it? 

Mr. BLAND. Not at all. It broadens 
and liberalizes the conditions under 
which insurance may be granted. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, may I ask 
the gentleman. Is it broad enough to in- 
clude the fishing industry in the Great 
Lakes area? 

Mr. BLAND. I do not have in mind 
the Great Lakes. I think it does, but I 
would not like to say definitely. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is the difficulty. 
I am afraid that sometimes we are en- 
tirely left out of mind and I do not want 
that to happen. 

Mr. HART. May I say to the gentle- 
man that it includes the fishing indus- 
try in whatever section of the country it 
might be located, provided it is engaged 
in the water-borne commerce of the 
United States. 

Mr. BLAND, 
is accurate. 

Mr. DONDERO. That would cover 
the Great Lakes, 

Mr. SABATH. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that after the Rules Committee 
listened to the gentleman from Virginia 
and the gentleman from New York, both 
gentlemen thoroughly and intelligently 
explaining the bill, the Rules Committee 
by unanimous vote granted a rule for the 
consideration of this bill. This will 
merely save time. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and it is very much 
to my dislike to object to the present 
consideration of the bill, but I have read 
the bill and so far as I am able to de- 
termine it is thoroughly meritorious. 
However, as is evidenced by the number 
of questions that have been asked, it is 
entirely too important a bill to be passed 
by unanimous consent. In view of the 
fact a rule has already been granted, I 
believe the gentleman from Virginia will 
agree it should be discussed more fully 
by the House. 

Mr. BLAND. That is entirely up to 
the House. 

Mr. PLOESER. Does not this bill set 
up in the Maritime Commission an in- 
surance situation which is similar to the 
war-risk insurance bill that was recently 
passed by the House? 

Mr. BLAND. It is broader. 

Mr. GORE. I am not going to discuss 
the bill and for the reason that these 
questions have been raised, I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 

COMPACTS BETWEEN ATLANTIC COAST 

STATES FOR REGULATION OF FISH- 

ING 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
6020, granting the consent and approval 
of Congress to an interstate compact re- 
lating to the better utilization of the 


I think that statement 
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fisheries (marine, shell, and anadro- 
mous) of the Atlantic seaboard and cre- 
ating the Atlantic States Marine Fisher- 
ies Commission, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr.GORE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, the statement which I 
made in reference to the previous bill 
on the calendar applies to this bill, 
therefore I object. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the gentleman to withdraw his objec- 
tion? I shall ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over for the pres- 
ent, retaining its place on the calendar 
without prejudice. I felt very much like 
the gentleman did about this bill and 
opposed it very vigorously until I was 
converted. The Virginia State Legisla- 
ture has passed a bill, which has not yet 
been signed by the Governor; and I will 
ask unanimous consent to have this bill 
passed over because I wish to introduce 
an amendment. 

Mr, GORE. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BLAND]? : 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT TO NATIONALITY ACT OF 
1940 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4743, providing for the naturalization of 
certain wives and children of citizens of 
the United States who lost citizenship 
through service in the Allied forces dur- 
ing the World War. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. SCHULTE. I withhold it. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, all this 
bill does is grant citizenship to some 
very few persons in the country who 
originally were citizens and lost that 
citizenship and came back to this coun- 
try. These persons served with the Al- 
lied forces, particularly Canada, during 
the last war. It gives them and their 
families the right to become American 
citizens. That is all it does. 

Mr. SCHULTE. I grant everything my 
friend says as being true and there is no 
reason why I should doubt his statement. 
But in view of the actions that have been 
taken on some of these immigration laws 
and in view of what has. happened at 
Pearl Harbor, may I say to the gentleman 
that I am taking no more chances on be- 
ing liberal. That is the reason I want to 
go into this bill. I object. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice? 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my cbjection to let it go over with- 
out prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ANDREWS]? 

There was no objection. 
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INCREASE IN PERMANENT INSTRUCTION 
STAFF AT UNITED STATES COAST 
GUARD ACADEMY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
6641, to amend the act entitled “An act 
to authorize the establishment of a 

permanent instruction staff at the United 
States Coast Guard Academy,” approved 
April 16, 1937, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved 
April 16, 1937 (50 Stat. 66), be, and the same 
is hereby, amended as follows: 

(a) Section 1, first sentence, after the 
word “heads”, insert the words “or assistant 
heads“ 

(b) Strike out section 3 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Src, 3. The Secretary of the Treasury, or 
the Secretary of the Navy when the Coast 
Guard is operating as a part of the Navy pur- 
suant to law, is authorized to appoint in the 
Coast Guard, subject to the competitive pro- 
visions of the civil-service laws and regula- 
tions, such number of civilian instructors as 
he deems necessary, and the compensation of 
such appointees shall be fixed in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 4, after the word necessary“, 
insert “not to exceed eight.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS BAYOU LAFOURCHE AT 
VALENTINE, LA. 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1971, 
to legalize a bridge across Bayou La- 
fourche at Valentine, La. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHULTE. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, is this to be a toll 
bridge? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] is a 
member of the subcommittee in charge 
of this bill and he can tell the gentleman 
whether or not this is a toll bridge. 

Mr. HOLMES. If the gentleman will 
yield, in reply to the gentleman from In- 
diana, may I say that this is a pontoon 
bridge which has been there a good many 
years. It was placed across the river 
illegally and this bill seeks to legalize its 
status. I do not believe this is a toll 
bridge; I think it is a free bridge. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice, until we can find 
out whether it is a toll bridge or a free 
bridge. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I may say to the 
gentleman from Indiana that I believe we 
are not passing any toll bridges. 

Mr.WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHULTE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
not reported any legislation authorizing 
privately owned or built toll bridges. This 
bridge was built by a private company 
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some years ago without realizing that the 
waters which it crosses were regarded 
as navigable. There has never been any 
complaint against it. However, they 
suddenly waked up to the fact that it 
would be better if they had had the per- 
mission of the Army engineers and the 
Bureau of Roads. This bill is to legal- 
ize the existence of a bridge which has 
been there a long time. Both the Army 
engineers and the other branch of the 
Government concerned O. K. it. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
daw my request and my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Chief of Engi- 
neers and the Secretary of War are hereby 
authorized to approve the location and plans 
of a pontoon bridge already constructed by 
Valentine Sugars across Bayou Lafourche at 
Valentine, La.: Provided, That said bridge 
has been authorized by the Legislature of 
the State of Louisiana and as located and 
constructed affords reasonably free, easy, and 
unobstructed navigation. 

Sec. 2. When the location and plans of said 
bridge have: been approved as provided in sec- 
tion 1 of this act, said bridge shall be deemed 
a lawful structure and subject to the laws 
enacted by Congress for the protection and 
preservation of the navigable waters of the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TOLL BRIDGE ACROSS THE STRAITS OF 
MACKINAC, ST, IGNACE, MICH. 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 2133, 
to revive and reenact the act entitled 
“An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the State of Michigan to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
or series of bridges, causeways, and ap- 
proaches thereto, across the Straits of 
Mackinac at or near a point between 
St. Ignace, Mich., and the Lower Penin- 
sula of Michigan,“ approved September 
25, 1940. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


TOLL BRIDGE ACROSS THE ST. MARYS 
RIVER, SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 2134, 
to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act authorizing the State of Michigan, 
acting through the International Bridge 
Authority of Michigan, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge or 
series of bridges, causeways, and 
approaches thereto, across the St. Marys 
River, from a point in or near the city of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to a point in 
the Province of Ontario, Canada,” ap- 
proved December 16, 1940. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. ‘Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
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pose of this bill is to revive a previous 
act authorizing the construction of a toll 
bridge. It will be remembered that last 
summer or last fall when We considered 
these toll-bridge bills a question was 
raised about the advisability of impos- 
ing a restriction on the use of the toll 
bridges so as to make it impossible for 
the owner to levy a toll against any Gov- 
ernment military vehicle using the bridge 
to cross the river. At that time members 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce said they would take it 
under advisement. I take this opportu- 
nity of making inquiry of them as to 
what has been done. 

Mr. HOLMES. If the gentleman will 
yield, I may say to the gentleman that 
quite a little material and data have 
been secured in the interest of the com- 
mittee with regard to this matter. We 
have had opinions from the War Depart- 
ment and the Public Works Administra- 
tion and the Department of Justice. A 
number of decisions have also been pend- 
ing on this question, and we have had 
photostatic copies made. However, we 
have not yet taken up the question of 
amending the original Bridge Act, as in- 
corporated in the gentleman’s suggestion. 

Mr. COLE of New York. It is the 
thought of the committee, then, that 
when the committee does get around to 
it it will recommend a measure which 
will cover generally all toll bridges? 

Mr. HOLMES. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation. of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved 
December 16, 1940, authorizing the State of 
Michigan, acting through the International 
Bridge Authority of Michigan, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge or series 
of bridges, causeways, and approaches 
thereto, across the St. Marys River, from a 
point in or near the city of Sault Ste.. Marie, 
Mich,, to a point in the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, be, and is hereby, revived and re- 
enacted: Provided, That this act shall be null 
and void unless the actual construction of 
the bridge herein referred to be commenced 
within 2 years and completed within 4 years 
from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TOLL BRIDGE ACROSS THE WABASH 
RIVER, ST. FRANCISVILLE, ILL. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
6080, authorizing the county of Law- 
rence, III., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Wabash 
River at or near St. Francisville, Ill. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gen- 
tleman if it is going to be his purpose to 
stop all toll bridges, regardless of whom 
they are owned by or constructed by? 

Mr. SCHULTE. I may scy to my good 
friend from Michigan that before I take 
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the position of letting them go through 
this way we certainly want to look into 
them. There. are too many toll bridges 
throughout the United States today. I 
am now thinking of several across the 
Ohio River that have been paid for a long 
time ago but are still operating as toll 
bridges. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. My particular point 
is, Does the gentleman object to a bridge 
constructed by a commission established 
by two States, or a commission estab- 
lished under State authority to build an 
international bridge which is a State in- 
strumentality, if it is a toll bridge? 

Mr. SCHULTE. The gentleman from 
Indiana would like to look into the mat- 
ter before either objecting or giving his 
consent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 


FREE HIGHWAY BRIDGE ACROSS THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, BROOKLYN 
CENTER, MINN. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
6495, granting the consent of Congress 
to the State of Minnesota to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near the village of Brooklyn Center. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of 
Congress is hereby granted to the State of 
Minnesota to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a free highway bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Mississippi River, at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, at or 
near the village of Brooklyn Center, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges Over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions 
and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, after “Center”, insert Min- 
nesota,”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the State of Minnesota to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near the village of Brooklyn Center, 
Minnesota.” 


PROHIBITION OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE IN DENTURES IN VIOLATION OF 
STATE OR TERRITORIAL DENTAL LAWS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
6730, to protect the public health by the 
prevention of certain practices leading 
to dental disorders; and to prevent the 
circumyention of certain State or Terri- 
torial laws regulating the practice of 
dentistry. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the right to object, and I do 
so for the purpose of getting some in- 
formation from the committee reporting 
this bill. As I understand the bill, it 
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prohibits the use of the mails or other 
instrumentalities of the Government for 
the transportation of dentures into a 
State, the laws of which regulate the 
practice of dentistry. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The gentleman is 
correct. There are 47 States that have 
laws that would prevent this within the 
State. 

Mr. COLE of-New York. There are 
47 States that have enacted laws designed 
to prohibit the importation of false teeth? 

Mr. BULWINELE. I think so. This 
is from the American Dental Association, 
and the medical association also opposes 
this practice in some respects. The way 
this is done is that there are about 8 
or 10 of these houses in the United States 
that will have advertisements in the 
papers, and if you write them they will 
send you a gob of wax or some kind 
of similar material, and if you need false 
teeth you put that material in some water 
and clamp down on it, and then send 
it back to them. Then you pay them 
twelve or fifteen dollars—I think the 
average is about twelve and a half dol- 
lars—and for this they send you these 
false teeth. The purpose of the bill is 
to prevent that practice, because the 
dentists say it has caused the people a 
great deal of trouble through not being 
properly fitted, and in some cases it may 
cause cancer or, perhaps, some other 
disease. 

Mr. COLE of New York. My reason 
for making the inquiry is because there 
is a penalty to be imposed of $1,000 fine, 
or a year in jail. What consideration 
did the committee give, if any, to the 
protection of a person who, for instance, 
is away from his home State on a vaca- 
tion or is traveling in another State 
and loses his denture and is unable to 
send back to his doctor for a replace- 
ment without being subject to a $1,000 
fine? 

Mr. BULWINELE. It would not affect 
such a man at all. 

Mr. COLE of New York. This would 
prohibit a doctor back in the man’s 
home State from sending the denture to 
the man who had lost it or broken it. 
Mr. BULWINKLE. No. The language 
is: 

The construction or supply of dentures 
by a person other than, or without the au- 
thorization or prescription of, a person 
licensed under the laws of such State or 
Territory to practice dentistry— 


And so forth. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
believe, after speaking with our own Dr. 
Traynor, this is aimed primarily at the 
mail-order racket, those who solicit these 
orders by use of the mails through adver- 
tisements in newspapers, and so forth, 
and would not refer to the case of a 
legitimate and reputable practitioner. 

Mr. BULWINKELE. Yes; one of these 
mail-order men very frankly told us 
about that. I asked him, “Are you a 
dentist?” He said, No.“ I asked him, 
“How did you happen to go into this?” 
He said, “I was looking around for some- 
thing to make money on, and this was 
pretty good.” 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. It is 
unquestionably a widespread “racket.” 
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Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. The bill does not 
prohibit a dental laboratory, for instance, 
from furnishing a denture by prescrip- 
tion of a dentist? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Not at all. 

Mr. DONDERO. This is simply to pro- 
vide against the practicing of dentistry 
in absentia? f 

Mr. BULWINKLE. That is it. 

Mr. DONDERO. I have had consider- 
able correspondence on this same subject. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINELE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I think I 
understand the bill and I do not desire 
information about that, but I still have 
all my teeth and I am not interested in 
that respect 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The gentleman is 
to be congratulated. I have not. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. In the 
years I have been here, some 8 or 10 of 
my constituents have complained about 
this practice, and I want to commend 
the gentleman and his committee for 
having brought out for our consideration 
this bill. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. Traynor], who is 
a dentist, by the way, is responsible for it. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINELE. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. As I understand this, 
this bill prevents, for instance, a dentist 
from being able to violate a State law 
simply because he is carrying on these 
practices in another State and therefore 
is beyond the writ of the criminal court. 

Mr. BULWINKELE. Yes. 

Mr. DONDERO. I think the bill ought 
to be passed. 

Mr. HAINES. Is it not true that these 
men are practicing dentistry without 
having a license to do so? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes; and as one 
of these men said, “Dentistry does not 
mean anything; it is just like going into 
a shoe shop and putting on a pair of 
shoes.” 

There being no objecticn, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlaw- 
ful, in the course of the conduct of a business 
of constructing or supplying dentures from 
casts or impressions sent through the mails 
or in interstate commerce, to use the mails or 
any instrumentality of interstate commerce 
for the purpose of sending or bringing into 
any State or Territory the laws of which 
prohibit— 

(1) the taking of impressions or casts of 
the human mouth or teeth by a person not 
licensed under the laws of such State or 
Territory to practice dentistry; 

(2) the construction or supply of dentures 
by a person other than, or without the au- 
thorization or prescription of, a person 
licensed under the laws of such State or Ter- 
ritory to practice dentistry; or, 

(3) the construction or supply of dentures 
from impressions or casts made by a person 
not licensed under the laws of such State or 
Territory to practice dentistry, 
any denture constructed from any cast or im- 
pression made by any person other than, or 
without the authorization or prescription of, 
a person licensed under the laws of the State 
or Territory into which such denture is sent 
or brought to practice dentistry, or any mat- 
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ter advertising or soliciting orders for any 
denture so constructed or so to be con- 
structed, 

Sec. 2. As used in this act, the term 

(1) “Denture” means a set of artificial 
teeth, or any prosthetic dental appliance; 

(2) “Territory” means any Territory or pos- 
session of the United States, including the 
District of Columbia and the Canal Zone. 

(3) “Interstate commerce” means (1) com- 
merce between any State or Territory and 
any place outside thereof, and (2) commerce 
within the District of Columbia or within any 
other Territory not organized with a legisla- 
tive body. 

Sec. 3. Any violation of any provision of 
this act shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $1,000, or by imprisonment for 
not more than 1 year, or both such fine and 
imprisonment. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time; was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This completes the 
eligible bills on the calendar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix by the inclusion of a 
resolution I. received from my district 
relative to the patriotism displayed by 
various organizations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

WOMEN’S ARMY AUXILIARY CORPS 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 438, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
438, Rept. No. 1769), as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6293) 
to establish a Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
for service with the Army of the United 
States. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue not 
to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
‘under the 5-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of such ‘consideration, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amen- 
ments thereto to final-passage without inter- 
vening motion, except one motion to 
recommit 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, later on I 


shall yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisH]. I now yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

This rule makes in order the so-called 
Rogers bill, a bill to establish a Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps for noncombatant 
service in the Army of the United States. 
It provides for 2 hours of general debate, 
and that after that the bill shall be taken 
up under the general rules of the House 
under the 5-minute rule. This bill is 
recommended and urged by the War De- 
partment, by General Marshall, and 
cthers. Originally I was not inclined to 
support the bill or grant a rule, but after 
I heard some gentlemen from the War 
Department I came to the conclusion that 
they are entitled to our full cooperation. 
General Marshall feels that this will not 
add any additional cost to the Govern- 
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ment, because the few thousand volun- 
teer women who are now rendering splen- 
did service and who are entitled to our 
appreciation are unsatisfactory in view 
of their volunteer status. I am of 
opinion that women of America desire to 
serve the Nation, and I believe the service 
they will render will be of great value to 
the Army. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the work 
that will be performed by these auxiliary 
Army women workers will release a great 
deal of soldier manpower now used to 
carry on this particular work as well as 
civilians who are also employed at these 
tasks. Notwithstanding what has been 
stated as to the cost of establishing this 
corps, I personally do not think it will 
increase the expenditures. If anything, 
it might reduce them, because the aux- 
ilary corps workers could do the work of 
those now engaged as clerks, machine 
operators, telephone, teletype, telegraph, 
and switchboard operators, and others, 
who are under civil service and, naturally, 
drawing higher salaries. Such civilian 
workers, of course, would be transferred 
to. civilian defense departments, so no 
hardship would be worked. 

Mr. Speaker, had we and the country 
followed the President’s urgent appeals 
and recommendations, and if there had 
not been so much Nazi, Fascist, and Com- 
munistic activity in this country, and 
the Axis powers had not been made to 
believe by our own Nazi and Fascist lead- 
ers and our appeasers and pacifists that 
there was discord and disunity in our 
country, I feel that the Axis Powers would 
not have had the audacity to attack us 
and war against us. It is to be regretted 
that we still have men at large in our 
country who continue in every way in 
their efforts to delay our war activities 
just as they did in our preparation for 
defense. Their efforts are continuously 
directed in endeavoring to weaken those 
whose duties are to safeguard our free- 
dom and liberties. I know that if any 
Fascist, Nazi, or such in Germany, Italy, 
or Japan committed such antagonistic 
acts it would not be tolerated and those 
guilty, even to a lesser degree than some 
of our own Nazi and Fascist leaders, 
would have been thrown into concentra- 
tion camps, jails, or even shot. 

Mr. Speaker, it is to be regretted that 
many of the appeasers, Nazi and Fascist 
leaders, in order to create discord and 
to hide behind their activities, continue 
to criticize, assail, and attack the United 
Nations, particularly Great Britain and 
Russia, who, taken by surprise, are fight- 
ing for their defense and at the same 
time fighting for our country to bring 
about the defeat of Hitler, Mussolini, 
and the Jap war lords. It is in view of 
these destructive, underhanded, and col- 
lusive activities that it has become neces- 
sary to establish a Women’s Auxiliary 
Corps for the Army. 

Mr. Speaker, 4 years ago, almost to 
the day on the 18th of March 1938, I 
called attention of the country in a 
speech I made on this floor, to the secret 
agreement between Hitler, Mussolini, and 
the Japs. In that speech I said: 

Three years ago (January 1935) I voiced 
belief that a secret or tacit agreement ex- 
isted between Hitler, Mussolini, and Japan, 
but my warning went unheeded. In the 
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Orient, Japan pursued a course toward dom- 
ination of the yellow races, apparently with 
preassurance that Italy and Germany: would 
so engage the attention of the European de- 
mocracies that interference in China would 
be impossible. Whether I Duce is 
as smart as he thinks he is in cooperating 
with the imperialistic-minded Hitler, only 
the future will tell. But there are many sa- 
pient observers who have their doubts. 
+ * * Tf this nefarious triumvirate should 
effect the dismemberment of the great Brit- 
ish Empire, what would become of Canada? 
Could we still feel free and at ease without 
present-day Canada? In view of all this 
and our enemies within, I feel that it be- 
hooves us adequately to protect ourselves 
against even the remotest eventuality. 


Mr. Speaker, if the Nazi propagandists 
had not succeeded in interesting so many 
Americans in attacking the President 
and all those who realize the coming 
dangers, this legislation would not be 
necessary. Unfortunately, today, nearly 
the same men who, under George Sylves- 
ter Viereck and the Gestapo, were at- 
tacking and striving to weaken the 
President in his efforts are still contin- 
uing to snipe, despite the fact that our 
country is at war. 7 

I hope to God that this force will nòt 
weaken or bring about disunity among 
our people, and that we will realize our 
responsibility and work in harmony and 
unity and stand by the President and the 


administration that is doing everything 


humanly possible to protect this Nation, 
as well as to protect the democracies 
and the people of the world. Unfortu- 
nately, hardly a day passes when we do 
not hear some people who fail to recog- 
nize the danger to our own country. I 
hope that in the near future they will 
realize it and recognize that we have a 
real duty to perform; that each and 
every one of us, the 130,000,000 Ameri- 
cans, will be united as one man in an 
effort to bring about the defeat of Hitler, 
Hitlerism, and the Japanese war lords. 

I feel that with united action and with 
the cooperation and ability that we pos- 
sess in this country we can bring about 
the defeat of these men. To do so we 
need the organization that this rule pro- 
vides for. In view of those conditions I 
am in favor of the adoption of the rule 
and the passage of the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time and I now yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FIsH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, there is only 
one paramount issue before the country. 
That issue has nothing whatever to do 
with partisan politics. I will say to the 
distinguished chairman of the Rules 
Committee [Mr. SapatH] it has nothing 
to do with former interventionists or non- 
interventionists. There is just one issue 
before the country, and that is to win 
the war. I do not think it serves any 
purpose, any good purpose certainly, 
whether it is in this House or in the press 
or among the columnists or over the radio 
to revive the issue between intervention- 
ists and noninterventionists. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the 
yield? 


gentleman 
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Mr. FISH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. Well, that is my ob- 
ject. That is my plea. I hope we will 
eliminate all those things. 

My. FISH. I will say to the gentleman 
there was 100-percent unity when Japan 
attacked this country on December 7th. 
But if interventionists continue to rehash 
these pre-war issues that unity will be 
jeopardized. I want to go on record as 
saying that I do not know of a single 
noninterventionist that has changed his 
views and certainly 80 percent of the 
American people were nonintervention- 
ists and against going to war unless at- 
tacked. But they are all united to win 
this war. However, they are losing their 
patience and getting sick and tired of 
having their motives impugned, whether 
for constructive criticism of President 
Roosevelt or anyone else in the adminis- 
tration for the tragic failures in the con- 
duct of the war and for the waste and in- 
competency on nondefense projects. I 
hope from now on both sides will adhere 
to the main issue and program before 
the American people, of winning this war, 
cost what it may in blood, treasure, and 
tears. 

That is the reason we have this bill 
before us today to permit women to vol- 
unteer in an auxiliary force, under the 
supervision of the Army, to do noncom- 
batant work, because it is part and par- 
cel of the program of all-out war, of all- 
out service, of all-out sacrifice, and of 
all-out effort in winning this war at the 
earliest possible moment. That is the 
reason for the legislation now before you, 
approved by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee by unanimous vote, and by the 
Rules Committee by unanimous vote, be- 
cause they believe we are in the greatest 
war in the history of the world, the great- 
est war we have ever been engaged in, 
and that we are united, regardless of 
partisanship, to win that war. You can 
only win it by fighting; not by resolutions 
and talk, or hehashing what happened 
before the war. The sconer the Amer- 
ican people realize that, the more unity 
we will have. 

Let me say this: I am not one of those 
who, because we have been defeated sev- 
eral times on the high seas, have lost faith 
in our Navy. As far as I am concerned, 
I think we ought to admit our defeats. I 
think the more facts that are given to 
the American people the more unity there 
will be. I do not believe in the present 
program of secrecy, which never existed 
in the last war. I would publish the 
casualty lists. I would let the people 
know what this war means to them. 
They are still rulers of this country. 
They have a right to kncw what is going 
on. They can take it even if we suffer a 
few more defeats, and carry on to victory. 

It is like a football game. One team 
may make two or three touchdowns in the 
first quarter. The other team, the 
stronger team, will then get going, get 
organized, and begin to play football, and 
their plays will click, and they will run 
the ends, smash the line, and throw for- 
ward passes. We have the most power- 
ful team, and we are going to win this 
war. Our Navy is going to click. We 
still have a greater Navy than Japan. 
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We have lost the first quarter, that is 
all. We have three more quarters to go. 
Before the war is a year old we will be 
ahead of the game, and from then on we 
will make a clean sweep with our Navy, 
our Air Force, and our Army. There 1s 
nothing to be discouraged about, but for 
heaven’s sake let us take the American 
people into cur confidence, as they have 
the courage, faith, and determination to 
win. 

I have received a lot of telegrams, and 
so has everybody else in this House, as 
follows: “Please use your influence to 
help MacArthur immediately.” “Save 
MacArthur”; “do something now.” 
Everybody in the House knows that we 
have lost control of the far Pacific for 
the time being and that we cannot re- 
lieve MacArthur immediately, but in this 
Nation of ours, with our great industrial 
and natural resources, this war is down 
our alley. If it is a question of building 
big ships, big tanks, big airplanes, and 
building them better than any other 
nation, we can build them and outstrip 
all the Axis nations. 

It may take time to finish that pro- 
gram, but before we are through we shall 
have more ships, we shall have more air- 
planes, we shall have more tanks, and 
bigger and better than our enemies. If 
there is any person in this Chamber who 
does not think that the American soldier 
properly trained is not just as good as any 
Jap or any German then he does not 
know what he is thinking about. The 
American soldier is just as brave, just as 
intelligent, and will make just as cou- 
rageous a fighter as any in the world. 

I want to go on record in favor of this 
bill as part of an all-out war effort that 
we are making to bring the final victory 
to America. The one thing that can 
stop victory is to split the people of this 
country apart and destroy the existing 
unity. A handful of interventionists, 
newspaper columnists, and radio com- 
mentators who insist on keeping this issue 
alive are not going to deceive the Ameri- 
can people, but if it goes any further 
then the responsibility is theirs and they 
will divide the American people, who are 
now united. That is why I replied as I 
did to the gentleman from Illinois. I 
hope I misinterpreted what he had to 
say; I am rather inclined to think that 
possibly I did misinterpret his remarks. 
I am sure he wants unity in this country, 
but I am also sure he does not mean 
to say to the minority that the minority 
has no right of constructive criticism, 
no right to criticize the President when 
we think he is wrong, or the Secretary 
of War, or the Secretary of the Navy, 
or any Official in the administration. We 
are still living in a free country. Healthy 
criticism is the best thing that can hap- 
pen in a free country during a war, or 
even in time of peace. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. I myself believe in hon- 
est criticism, but I am opposed to con- 
tinuous striking. I am for unity. I have 
plead for it for 4 long years, and I hope 
we shall have it. This is the reason I 
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took the floor today to repeat it. I hope 
to God we shall be united at one people 
fighting for the cause of democracy, free- 
dom, and liberty. 

Mr. FISH. Iam sure the gentleman is 
but he should not open up the pre-war 
issues if he believes in national unity. 
Here is what one Member of Congress 
had to say today according to the press: 

That criticism of the President in relation 
to the $600,000 Central Information Bureau 
for the Office of Government Reports to be 
erected on the park at Fourteenth Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue is giving aid and com- 
fort to the enemy. 


In other words, any Member of Con- 
gress is a Nazi because he criticizes these 
nondefense projects, these nonessentials 
that the American people want to cut 
out. There is a limit to such tirades and 
I hope no Member of Congress on the 
minority side will be fooled. I hope the 
Democrats will go along in trying to cut 
out these nondefense expenditures and 
these nonessentials and not be stopped 
because some ardent New Dealer says 
you are a Nazi or that you are aiding and 
abetting the enemy. 


I am in favor of this bill as a part of 
the all-out program to win the war. I 
hope it will be passed unanimously and 
without any restrictive amendments. 


MARINE WAR-RISK INSURANCE 


Mr. SABATH from the Committee on 
Rules submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 457, Rept. No. 1902) 
on the bill (H. R. 6554) to amend war- 
risk insurance provisions of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended in order to 
expedite ocean transportation and assist 
the war effort, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6554) 
to amend war-risk insurance provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936. as amended, in 
order to expedite ocean transportation and 
assist the war effort. That after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of such 
consideration, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 


present. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TuHomason). The Chair will count. 


{After counting.] Sixty-nine Members 
are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: : 


[Roll No. 42] 
Anderson, Calif.Gavagan Mitchell 
Baldwin Gillette Murdock 
Barden Gossett Myers, Pa. 
Barry Grant, Ind O Day 
Beiter Hébert Osmers 
Bishop Heffernan O'Toole 
Bloom Howell Pfeifer, 
Boland Jarman Joseph L, 
Bonner Jarrett Rivers 
Bradley, Pa. Johnson, Robertson, 
Buckler, Minn. Lyndon B N. Dak. 
Buckley, N. Y. Kee Romjue 
Byron Kelley, Pa Sacks 
Cannon, Fla. Kennedy, Scanlon 
Capozzoli Michael J, Schaefer, III 
Casey. Mass. ogh 
Celler Kilburn Shanley 
Clark Kirwan Shannon 
Clevenger Kleberg Sheridan 
Cole, Md. Klein Smith, Pa 
Creal Kocialkowski Somers, N. T. 
Cullen Kopplemann Stratton 
Cunningham Kramer Sumner, II. 
Delaney Lane Sweeney 
Dickstein Larrabee Taber 
D es Lewis Talbot 
Ditter Lynch 
Douglas McCormack Thomas, N. J. 
Eberharter McGranery Tolan 
Englebright McKeough Vreeland 
Fogarty Maas Walter 
Ford, Leland M. Maciejewski White 
Fulmer Magnuson Whitten 
Gale Marcantonio Wilson 
Gamble Merritt Worley 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 330 
Members have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

On motion of Mr. Nichols, further pro- 
ceedings, under the call, were dispensed 
with. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding from the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs that it is 
his intention to take action on the rule 
tonight and that going into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole and actual debate on 
this bill will come tomorrow? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MAY. That is the statement I 
made to the gentleman from New York, 
if there is no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
letter from the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and a statement attached thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvana [Mr. HAINES]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GORE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and to include a 
letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. GRANGER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
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remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
certain editorial comment on the Alaska 
Highway and the aviation facilities in 
that country. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
editorial from the Kansas City Star. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. GUYER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude a letter received from Mr, Leon 
Henderson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BeckworTH]. 

There was no objection. 


WOMEN’S ARMY AUXILIARY CORPS 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, in a few 
minutes I want to discuss an amendment 
which I will offer to this bill when we 
come to the consideration of it. Before 
I do that, however, I would like to answer 
some of the statements made by my col- 
league on the Rules Committee, the gen- 
tleman from New York IMr. Fisu]. I 
agree with the gentleman from New 
York IMr. Fisu] that we should quit 
talking about things that the President 
did before the declaration of war. I 
agree with that 100 percent and I hope 
that our friends on the left side of the 
aisle will also agree with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisH] on that point. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Briefiy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
also agree there should be no talk about 
what some other folks did prior to enter- 
ing the war? 

Mr. NICHOLS. The gentleman from 
New York (Mr. FisH] complains because 
the newspapers are not, as he says, per- 
mitted to publish everything that is going 
on about this war- Mr. Speaker, may I 
remind the membership of a very inter- 
esting chapter in Hitler’s Mein Kampf. 
I recommend that you read it. Hitler 
there points out how impossible it is for 
a democracy to defend itself against a 
dictatorship because, Mr. Hitler says, 
under a dictatorship the dictator can go 
secretly about his way of making prepa- 
rations for war, without the necessity of 
advising the people of what he is doing. 
In a democracy, on the other hand, that 
cannot be done. A government repre- 
sentative in form must inform all the 
people about all the things the govern- 
ment is doing with the people’s money, or 
the people will kick the government out 
of office. 

Is that a pretty fair statement? Les; 
Hitler is right. The dictatorship, of 
course, has the best of it. The dictator 
tells his people only that which he wants 
to tell them, whether or not it is the 
truth. We, under the time-honored prin- 
ciples of our Government, have followed 
the time-honored practice of advising the 
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people of everything the Government is 
oing. 

I hope the people of the United States 
and the administration and the Govern- 
ment have now come to the point where 
they are willing to realize that many 
things that are being done by the Gov- 
ernment must be withheld from the 
people. I hope the people of the United 
States are willing to accept this. They 
must accept it. Whether you like it or 
not, Franklin Delano Roosevelt is the 
Commander in Chief today, and we will 
win this war or lose it under his direction 
and nothing can be done about it. 

I therefore hope that the President 
will have intestinal fortitude encugh to 
recommend to the other agencies of the 
Government that many things be with- 
held from the people in the interest of 
our preparation to win this war. 

I agree with the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FisuH] that Members of this 
body should not be criticized for making 
constructive criticism, but I would warn 
you that you keep your criticism con- 
structive. When it is constructive, I am 
confident that no one will complain. 
Thank goodness, this is the citadel where 
constructive criticism can be made with- 
out fear. We can walk into the Well of 
this House and, under the protection of 
the rules that are thrown around us, 
make any statement we want, be it con- 
structive or not. But I hope we will not 
abuse that protection and in our zeal go 
beyond constructive criticism. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. EATON. Ihave today seen a com- 
munication from the county head of the 
civilian defense in one of the counties in 
the gentleman’s State of Oklahoma, in 
which he pledges himself to ask every- 
body to vote against every Member of 
Congress who does not vote to suspend 
the 40-hour week and break up strikes. 
Then he states that the President of the 
United States has been in favor of these 
things for some time, the implication 
being that Congress has headed off his 
very patriotic efforts in this respect. 
What does the gentleman have to say 
about that? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

I should now like to address myself for 
a minute to the bill whose consideration 
this rule makes in order, the Women’s 
Auxiliary Corps. Among other things, 
this bill provides that when these women 
are taken into service to serve with the 
Army, if they receive an injury or are 
killed in the line of duty, they shall be 
paid for their injury, disability, or death, 
under the provisions of the United States 
compensation law, as other civilian em- 
ployees. 

When a general from the War Depart- 
ment was before the Committee on Rules, 
I asked him why they had seen fit to 
make a distinction between women who 
would be serving in the field by the side 
of soldiers and the soldiers themselves, 
when admittedly these women will be 
made a part of American expeditionary 
forces sent outside the continental limits 
of the United States to any place in the 
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world we would send any soldier, and 
when admittedly they will be used in 
Army posts and in Army camps to do 
noncombatant service. I said: 

Why, then, Mr. General, would you make 
a distinction between the man and the 
woman? 


The reply was this: 

Because these women are not actually in 
the Army and we do not have complete con- 
trol over them; that is to say, we cannot court 
martial them, we cannot punish them as we 
would punish the soldiers. Therefore, we 
think this distinction is justified. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that in 2 min- 
utes I can prove to this House that these 
women will come under the Articles of 
War and be subject to every regulation, 
rule, and penalty that any soldier in the 
United States Army would be subject to. 
Let me see if I can do that. 

On page 10 of this bill, section 12, down 
to the first comma, reads as follows: 

The corps shall not be a part of the Army, 
but it shall be the only women’s organization 
authorized to serve with the Army. 


Keep that “with the Army” in mind. 

Now follow me. 

On page 11, section 14 states this: 

The members of the corps shall be subject 
to such disciplinary regulations as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe, including provisions for 
the punishment of major infractions by sum- 
mary discharge from the corps, and shall be 
subject to the Articles of War pursuant to the 
second article thereof when applicable. 


(Here the gavel fell.1 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Let us see what the second article of 
war provides. You will find it in the 
. United States Code, section 1473, on page 
612. I read: 

The following persons are subject to these 
articles and shall be understood as included 
in the term “any person subject to military 
law,” or “persons subject to military law,” 
whenever used in these articles. 


Subsection (d) reads as follows: 

All retainers to the camp and all persons 
accompanying or serving with the armies of 
the United States without the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States, and in 
time of war all such retainers and persons 
accompanying or serving with the armies of 
the United States in the field, both within 
and without the territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States, though not otherwise subject 
to these articles. 


Now what does that mean? This bill 
was prepared in the War Department be- 
fore the declaration of war. I do not 
charge these Army officers who came up 
here and made these statements with 
bad faith at all. The bill was prepared 
before the declaration of war, and before 
the declaration of war if they were serv- 
-ing within the continental limits of the 
United States they would not be subject 
to article 2 of the Articles of War. But 
since the declaration of war, if I can read 
the English language, whether they are 
serving within or without the continental 
limits of the United States, they are sub- 
ject to the Articles of War the same as 
the soldiers, Therefore I have prepared, 
and shall offer at the appropriate time, 
an amendment which will provide, in 
substance, and it has been carefully pre- 
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pared by the drafting service of the 
House, that these women, during and 
after the war is over, will be given the 
same rights and privileges as the soldier 
by whose side they serve, and you need 
not worry about building up a great, big 
mountain here that will be too big to 
handle because the committee, when 
this bill is read for amendment, will 
offer an amendment which will limit this 
corps to 150,000. So it only means 150,- 
000. The War Department says it will 
mean very much less than that, 17,500. 
But small or large, if you are going to 
take these women and put them by the 
side of the men, I say they are entitled, 
after the war and during the war, to 
every benefit and every protection that 
a man is entitled to. I sure do not want 
to go home and tell my girls that I tock 
care of the soldiers and that I was willing 
to give them compensation and hospital- 
ization and allow them to pay for and 
carry insurance on their lives, but I was 
not willing to let the women do it. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman under- 
stands, of course, that unless these 
women are actually inducted into com- 
bat service as members of the Army, they 
are civilian employees of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Yes; they are civilian 
employees. That is right. 

{Here the gavel fell]. r 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MAY. The soldiers in service are 
actually members of the Army and can 
be ordered into combat duty. Does the 
gentleman. mean to say that without re- 
gard to sex he would make a distinction 
between them and say the women should 
have the same compensation, pensions, 
and disability allowances as those in the 
combat service? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I will answer the gen- 
tleman. You are going to put uniforms 
on these girls. 

Mr. MAY. Yes. j 

Mr. NICHOLS. You are going to give 
them the rank of officers up to major and 
you are going to commission them down 
to third lieutenants. They are subject to 
every rule and regulation and they will 
be on duty 24 hours a day subject to call 
the same as a man. They will be running 
your telephone exchanges on the posts 
and in the fields. They will be running 
your laundries on the post and in the 
field, right in the combat areas. 

Mr. MAY. No. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Yes; they will, ad- 
mittedly, and they will be waiting on 
tables. They will be running informa- 
tion centers and filter centers in con- 
tinental United States and out. Cer- 
tainly, I am not willing to draw a hair- 
line distinction between active and in- 
active or combative and noncombative 
service in any such narrow line as that. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield again? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Les. 

Mr. MAY. Does the gentleman think 
this language would protect them: 

Or if any member dies as a result of such 
physical injuries, she or her beneficiaries 
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shall be entitled to all the benefits prescribed 
by law for civilian employees of the United 
States who are physically injured while in the 
performance of duty or who die as a result 
thereof. 


Mr. NICHOLS. Yes; it will protect her 
to this extent. To the extent that is pro- 
vided under the United States compensa- 
tion law, but this law was passed for 
civilians, and I say these women to all 
intents and purposes are in the Army. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman has 
just called attention to one point that I 
wanted to mention. Another point is 
this. One of the purposes of this bill is 
to make it possible to bring the women 
into the service under Army discipline. 
As the Committee on Rules was told, one 
of the factors is to make it possible to 
send these women outside our own 
country. 

Mr. NICHOLS. That is right. 

Mr. MICHENER. Now, the question is 
if the same ship carries the men and the 
women to perform a like duty in Iceland 
and they are performing a similar duty 
under the same kind of conditions in 
Iceland, and they are bombed, why should 
we treat the woman in a different manner 
from the man? ; 

Mr. NICHOLS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. NICHOLS] 
just told us in substance that we should 
forget what the President said and what 
he has done. That is all right, but gen- 
tlemen will remember the question I 
asked the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. NicHoits]. Iasked, What about for- 
getting what other folks have said, and 
what other folks have done? How about 
it? The gentleman did not answer my 
question. Does he believe there should 
be one rule for New Deal spokesmen, an- 
other for their opponents? It is a poor 
rule that does not work both ways. It is 
easy enough to go along and say nothing 
about what the President said or what 
he has done. That is no hardship. But 
when someone, whether he be a new 
dealer, a Communist, or one of our own 
political faith, or some Democrat gets 
up on the majority side or any place else 
and challenges the patriotism of some of 
us who said some things which we 
thought would keep us out of war prior 
to entry into this war—if you think we 
are going to keep still and take all of the 
abuse and falsehoods that are hurled at 
us, then you are mistaken. We are not 
going to be lied about, accused of lack 
of loyalty or patriotism, and remain 
silent. The fact of the matter is that 
there were two schools of thought in this 
country prior to December 7, and all of 
us can assume that everyone was honest 
and sincere in his convictions. The 
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President told us that he was going to 
keep us out of war by following a certain 
course. Some of us thought we would 
stay out of that war by following a dif- 
ferent course. Now, forget it. I agree 
with the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
NicHOLs] it does no good to talk about 
the past. It matters not who got us in; 
it matters not how we got in; we are in— 
as we will learn to our sorrow, as we 
did yesterday, when we read the report 
that came from the Southwest Pacific, 
that told of the destruction of our Asiatic 
Fleet. 

I cannot agree with what the gentle- 
man said that we will lose or win this 
war under the present Commander in 
Chief and that we cannot do anything 
about it. He is right in the first half 
of that assertion. We may win or lose 
under this Commander in Chief, but we 
can do something about it. On my desk 
Saturday came this bill, which falsely 
accused me of spreading Hitler’s doc- 
trine, because I said: 

Perhaps nothing but a march on Washing- 
ton Pa ever restore this Government to the 
people. : 


Was that a true statement? This 
morning, or this noon rather, man after 
man got up on this floor and disclosed 
the messages which he had received from 
his people during the last few weeks, de- 
manding the end of strikes, of pay and 
a half, of double pay on defense work. 
There will be more letters and wires 
from home, and that sentiment will con- 
tinue to grow, and there is something 
that we can do about it. We can do 
something about strikes and slow downs 
and about pay and a half and double 
pay. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And every man on 
this floor knows that we can do some- 
thing about it, and if we do not, then I 
say to you in all sincerity that there will 
be something besides letters and tele- 
grams and telephone messages. You will 
have delegations from home down here, 
and do not underestimate the demand 
for this legislation. They will come down 
here with anger in their hearts, and if 
we do not do what the people want, come 
November next, they will get a new Con- 
gress, as they should, if we do not follow 
the will of our people. I yield to the 
gentleman for a question. 

Mr. COX. For an observation. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Just briefly. 

Mr. COX. I am sure that there is no 
room for questioning the patriotism of 
any Member of this body. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Of course there is 
not. 

Mr. COX. I probably was as much in 
favor of war as any Member. The gen- 
tleman may have been as strongly 
against rushing into war. I gladly con- 
cede that the gentleman’s patriotism is 
just as good as mine. I do not think there 
is any difference between any of us. We 
all want to do our best to carry through. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There is no question 
about that. Listen to this. Here is an- 
other statement in this lying circular 
which refers to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Fappts], who sits back 
here. Listen to this, please, and get the 
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purport of these words. This Member of 
Congress is accused of aiding Hitler by 
making a statement, and here is the 
statement. Said the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Fappis]: 

When the present war is over, if we are at 
that time victorious—and I hope we will be— 
we will have within our midst a great num- 
ber of men who have honorably served their 
Nation in various wars. Because of the sacri- 
fices those men have made, because of what 
they have given of themselves to their coun- 
try's cause and in the defense of this Nation, 
and in guaranteeing its national security, I 
have an abiding faith that those men will rise 
up in their wrath and they will demand that 
the affairs of this Nation be put into the 
hands of solid, substantial citizens, of un- 
questionable loyalty, and see that they ad- 
minister the affairs of this Nation as they 
should be. 


What is there in that statement, that 
spreads the doctrine of Hitler? Not a 
single thought. Why should not the men 
who return from this war insist that the 
affairs of this Nation be put in the hands 
of solid, substantial Americans of un- 
questioned loyalty? 

The statement of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania IMr. Fappis] is one which 
might well serve as a declaration for 
every loyal American. 

Let me repeat: Is there anything un- 
patriotic about that statement of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? Is there 
a single word in it which gives aid to 
the enemies of our country? The only 
ones who could possibly be disturbed by 
those words are the enemies of our 
country. 

It is quite evident from the criticism 
of those words by Friends of Democracy, 
Inc., that Friends of Democracy, Inc., 
and Birkhead, national director, object 
that those who have served their Nation 
in this war, when the war is over, will 
rise up in their wrath and demand that 
the effairs of this Nation be put into the 
hands of solid, substantial American 
citizens of unquestioned loyalty. 

It is quite evident from their criticism 
of these words that Birkhead and his 
associates, when this war is over, want 
the affairs of this Nation put into the 
hands of irresponsible people of ques- 
tionable loyalty. 

Because the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania warned that when the war was 
over, patriotic ex-servicemen would in- 
sist that public officials be loyal to this 
Nation, he is now charged with disloyalty. 
Shame on the so-called Friends of De- 
mocracy, Inc. 

By their own utterances Birkhead and 
Friends of Democracy, Inc., stand con- 
victed of disloyalty, of being enemies of 
our country, and that in time of war. It 
is evident from the circular which he 
puts out that Birkhead and his associ- 
ates want the affairs of this Government, 
after this war is over, to be administered 
by the international bankers, the inter- 
national politicians, and those who think 
not of the needs of America, not of the 
preservation of America, but of their 
own selfish ends. 

What does this organization want? 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I cannot. What 
does this organization want? Evidently, 
it wants this Government placed in the 
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hands of some international banker or 
some dictator who believes in commu- 
nism, which teaches that there is no God; 
has no faith in religion; and tells us there 
is no hereafter. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Fapprs] could not 
have made a more patriotic statement. 
He could not have offered a better guide 
for every loyal American than that 
quoted in this smearing, lying circular. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. RIcH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I, too, refer 
to a certain circular that was sent out on 
Saturday because it contains my name. 
I just want to read a little of it now, and 
I quote: 

This is war. 

And Hitler’s propaganda is repeated in 
Congress. 
On the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives— 


It refers to four other Members of 
Congress and myself— 
are making statements that can be heard 
any night on your short-wave radio coming 
straight from Berlin and Rome. 

Are Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini 
putting words in the mouths of our Con- 
gressmen or are our Congressmen furnish- 
ing the Axis with propaganda? 

In their desire to nullify the influence of 
the President, these Representatives seek to 
arouse distrust in our duly elected leaders 
and in our Government, thus, whether inten- 
tionally or not, serving Hitler's cause. 


Signed by Friends of Democracy, Inc., 
L. M. Birkhead, national director, East- 
ern Regional Office, 103 Park Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 

I would say this fellow must be a Com- 
munist. When he says his name is Birk- 
head I think he is a pinhead for making 
a statement like that. I want to be just 
as patriotic an American citizen as there 
is in America. Just as the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox] said a moment 
ago, we are in this war. We got into 
it. It may not have been our wish. 
We might have had different ideas, but 
God only knows I want to win it. I am 
going to do everything I can to see that 
we win it, but when the time comes that 
we cannot conscientiously and honorably 
criticize some of the things that are done 
that we know will lose the war if they are 
continued, then we are not good, patriotic 
American citizens for standing here and 
permitting it to go on. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I cannot yield now. I have 
tried to economize in Government ever 
since I have been here. I have been 
talking economy down through the years. 
I realize where we are going when we 
are taking our Nation into a debt that 
is almost unbelievable, almost to bank- 
ruptcy, so that it is necessary for you and 
me to cut out a lot of unnecessary spend- 
ing. I suggest that we do it by eliminat- 
ing and cutting out the W. P. A., except 
those projects that have been partly fin- 
ished and it is necessary to finish. I say 
let us cut out the C. C. C. Let us cut out 
the N. Y. A. Let us cut out the F. H. A. 
Let us cut out the A. A. A. Let us cut 
out a lot of these things that are not 
essential to winning this war. You must 
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do it; it is imperative. Let us remember 
this, that we have boys fighting for $21 
a month, 24 hours a day, risking their 
lives. It is our duty to furnish them with 
guns, tanks, ammunition, and airplanes. 
We are not going to do it if we permit 
strikes to continue by radical labor lead- 
ers who are leading these strikers on. 
We ought to stop it. We must stop 
strikes. The House of Representatives 
passed a bill on December 3, and we 
ought to see that that bill is passed. The 
Senate should find out why that bill is 
not passed. The President of the United 
States should find out why that bill is 
not passed. These constructive criti- 
cisms to furnish these implements of war 
are essential and necessary. If we want 
to win this war we should be like the 
football team that takes the offensive. 
We have to carry the ball. The only 
way we can carry the ball in this game 
now is by having the implements of war 
to go ahead and win it. We are not 
going to do it by taking the defensive. 
Get on the offensive and do it at once. 

Mr. PATRICK, Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. PATRICK. Does not the gentle- 
man feel, if this is what the gentleman 
says, merely a windmill, that Members 
of Congress are making a mistake in 
bringing it onto the floor and helping 
distribute it before the Nation? 

Mr. RICH. Well, I just want this fel- 
low to know that I have the intestinal 
fortitude to get up on the floor of this 
House and defend my actions. I want 
to defend them, because I believe I am 
as good an American as there is in the 
House of Representatives, and certainly 
a better one than that skunk. 

Mr. PATRICK. Is he important 
enough to make that sacrifice and dis- 
tribute it to the Nation and advertise 
his cause on the floor of the House? 

Mr. RICH. That may be all right, but 
we find it is a question of criticism, and 
I say constructive criticism is necessary 
and essential to the best interest of the 
American people. In this afternoon’s 
Star I see criticism of the administra- 
tion in the O. G. R. hearing over the 
$600,000 being spent in the construction 
of another and greater information 
bureau. I think it is a waste of money. 
Spend that money for airplanes; they 
will win the war; not waste and unneces- 
Sary squandering in teaching fan danc- 
ing and the playing of all kinds of games. 
This is a time for work and hard work. 
This is a time to use good, common sense; 
a time to stop the unnecessary things 
and only dwell on essentials. Essential 
war material and a will to win will do 
the job. Let. us go to work—work not 
40 hours a week but 50 hours, if neces- 
sary, and more. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, nobody wishes 
to suppress criticism. It is something 
we all indulge in more or less, some more 
freely and more extensively than others, 
but there is a danger of our going too far, 
because we are obliged to concede that 
maintenance of public confidence is of 
tremendous importance, 
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The gentleman from Oklahoma ob- 
served in addressing the House a few mo- 
ments ago that we are fighting this war 
under the leadership of our present Com- 
mander in Chief. We must be careful 
in our criticism to guard against under- 
mining the public confidence which the 
President is obliged to hold and enjoy. I 
am not complaining of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania for his taking note 
of this unfair criticism contained in this 
circular to which reference has been 
made, but as observed by the gentleman 
from Alabama, it is of hardly sufficient 
importance to justify the gentleman in 
taking public notice of it. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes; I yield to the gentle- 
man with pleasure. 

Mr. EATON. It seems to me there is 
a concerted movement going on in the 
country to fix the blame for everything 
that happens or does not happen upon 
the Congress and thus remove attention 
from the administration that has the re- 
sponsibility of leading all this effort. 

Mr. COX. I think it a mistake to di- 
rect all criticism at Congress. I believe 
that so far as Congress is concerned, this 
branch of the legislative body is pre- 
pared to do everything that might be 
expected of a loyal and patriotic citizen 
in behalf of winning the terrible war in 
which we are now engaged, 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HINSHAW]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said that there might be some duties 
which the gentleman from Oklahoma 
referred to, such as kitchen police and 
laundry duty, to be done by the women 
who are included in this bill. It is not 
my thought that anyone having anything 
to do with the program has any idea 
whatsoever of using these women for 
those duties, or any duties anywhere 
near like them, 

In considering this bill I am going to 
vote for the 1,500 patriotic women out 
in my part of the country who are em- 
ployed at the Fourth Air Force Inter- 
ceptor Command. They are the women 
who are entitled to enter the Army serv- 
ice. They are doing the work of enlisted 
men in the Army, and in some cases of 
the officers of the Army, and they are 
doing an excellent job. They are on duty 
24 hours a day plotting on the various 
boards and maps the location of aircraft, 
friendly and enemy, if they appear, and 
so forth. This is the type of women it 
is intended to bring in under this bill. I 
believe that if this bill is to pass they 
are en itled to the same treatment as 
members of our own armed forces be- 
cause they are doing the work of the 
armed forces, and they are probably 
going to suffer jusi as much hazard as 
those in the armed forces who are so 
engaged. i 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. One of the questions 
raised in the Rules Committee in opposi- 
tion to this bill was the fact that in cases 
like Los Angeles—that was referred to in 
particular, where these women are doing 
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such a splendid job as volunteers that if 
this bill were enacted into law and these 
auxiliary women placed in those posi- 
tions, then the California volunteer 
women would be out of jobs. Those 
women have volunteered, irrespective of 
their station in life. In one letter it was 
pointed out that one woman’s hands were 
full of diamonds; that she is a wealthy 
loyal woman with a family, but wants to 
contribute, and is contributing. The 
woman next to her is perhaps a maid. 
They are all interested as volunteers. 

Mr. HINSHAW. There is no class dis- 
tinction between those women who are 
volunteering nor is there class distinction 
in our armed forces. 

Mr. MICHENER. They will be sup- 
planted by women sent from all over the 
country—and this must be so, who will 
be sent to Hawaii, Alaska, and Iceland 
under this bill. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I believe the women 
now engaged in the work should cer- 
tainly be protected under this bill, in 
order that they may continue in the 
splendid work they are doing, where they 
are. presently engaged. A number of 
them spoke to me, when I was home 
briefly last January, saying that they 
needed to be placed on an official status 
as part of the military service. They are 
all serving as volunteers without pay, 
many of them going to their headquar- 
ters after finishing their regular day’s 
work at home or in an office. The turn- 
over is fairly high, as many cannot afford 
physically to do 2 days’ work in 1 day 
with regularity. This should not be 
necessary. Pay and allowances will per- 
mit them all to do military work only, and 
will increase efficiency. However, enlist- 
ment under this bill and its provisions 
will not be attractive to a number of 
women who do not. wish to give up their 
home life and who now contribute 6 hours 
per day of their time to their country. 
This whole matter must be given serious 
consideration. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman one-half minute. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman 
agree with me that since this is the 
first expression of national interest, so 
far as the bringing of the women of the 
country into our defense activities is con- 
cerned, that we ought to leave the ques- 
tion of shaping the legislation to the 
extent that it affects the women of this 
Nation to the author of the bill, the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers], who represents the womanhood 
of America? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think she should 
understand the problem quite fully. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KUN- 
KEL], such time as he may desire. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr.Speaker,Iask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recor and to include a short arti- 
cle from the Pennsylvania Commercial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. KUNKEL]? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers], author of the bill, the balance 
of the time on this side. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, to go back to the bill, this au- 
thorizes a Woman's Army Auxiliary 
Corps for the noncombatant forces of the 
Army of the United States, for the pur- 
pose of making available to the national 
defense the needed knowledge, skill, and 
special training of the women of this 
Nation. 

I suppose that no one can realize the 
gratitude that I have that this bill is on 
the floor today for consideration. I in- 
troduced this measure last May, as H. R. 
4906, because I felt it was a very vital 
part of our national defense. When J in- 
troduced the corrected bill, H. R. 6293, 
in December, I felt it to be a very vital 
part of not only our national defense but 
a vital part of our war effort. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts realize that a very out- 
standing compliment and honor is being 
paid to the gentlewoman by the mem- 
bership of this House, both minority and 
majority, all standing aside and leaving 
to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
the responsibility not only of sponsoring 
but of carrying through this important 
piece of legislation? I think it quite a 
compliment to the gentlewoman, and I 
think it is one well deserved. Nobody 
has tried to filch from her the sponsor- 
ship of this bill. The entire membership 
has gladly gotten behind her, and it ap- 
pears to me that she has pretty solid 
support from the membership. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
appreciate that more than I can say. 
May I say to the gentleman from Georgia 
that I consider it a great compliment 
when he makes that statement, because 
I know of his intense interest in our 
war program. 

Away back in 1917, when I was over- 
seas, the English women had a similar 
corps, a women’s army auxiliary corps, 
that worked even with our own soldiers, 
our own A. E. F. There were 2,000 of 
them who served with our men, They 
were considered very valuable to our 
own armed forces. I contrasted their 
lot with the lot of our own women who 
served over there in various capacities, 
and not so far removed from the wom- 
en’s auxiliary corps of England. But 
our women, with the exception of the 
nurses, had no status recognized by the 
Army. They had not the protection 
offered by such recognition, neither did 
they have the benefit of hospitalization 
and compensation if injured or in any 
way disabled—and many of them were. 
Since 1917 I have wanted the Army to 
have a Women’s Auxiliary Corps, This 
measure has the wholehearted support 
both of the Secretary of War and of the 
Chief of Staff. Both have urged imme- 
diate passage of the measure repeatediy. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER, All time has expired. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution, 
The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include two edi- 
torials from the Washington Daily News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SHORT]? 

There was no objection. 

PREVIOUS ORDER 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan IMr. ENGEL] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. ENGEL, Mr. Speaker, Lask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude a letter written to me by the Brew- 
ster Aeronautical Corporation, dated 
March 11, received March 13, also copy 
of a telegram I sent to the Brewster 
Aeronautical Corporation, and extracts 
from the Grand Rapids Herald, dated 
March 12, 1942. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan IMr. ENcEL]? 

There was no objection. 


COMMISSIONS ON AIRPLANE CONTRACTS 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
March 9, I called the attention of the 
House to certain transactions between 
the Brewster Aeronautical Corporation 
and the Hayes Aircraft Accessories Cor- 
poration, of New York, and the Hayes 
Manufacturing Corporation, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. According to the Navy 
Department the Brewster Aeronautical 
Corporation hold some $20,000,000 in 


Navy airplane contracts. The Hayes. 


Manufacturing Corporation is a subcon- 
tractor making airplane wings and other 
airplane parts. I also called attention to 
the fact that on April 12, 1940, F. William 
Zelcer, Alfred J. Miranda, Jr., and I. J. 
Miranda, organized under the laws of the 
State of New York the Hayes Aircraft 
Accessories Corporation with a nominal 
capital stock; that while this corporation 
purported to be a manufacturing cor- 
poration, it was in fact a sales corpora- 
tion and that these three men were the 
sole owners, officers, and directors. I 
pointed out further that on June 28, 1940, 
they obtained an exclusive sales contract 
with the Hayes Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion whereby they were to sell all the 
Hayes Manufacturing Corporation prod- 
ucts, adding from 5 to 10 percent com- 
mission to the sale price. These facts 
were taken from reports made by the 
corporation to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission which report also 
stated that on January 22, 1942, the 
Hayes Manufacturing Corporation had 
unfilled and pending orders for aircraft 
subassemblies amounting to approxi- 
mately $12,200,000. 

Since I discussed this matter on the 
floor of the House on Monday, March 9, 
I have acquired additional informaticn. 
I find that Alfred J. Miranda, Jr., and 
Ignatius J. Miranda were arrested on 
May 6, 1936, by the United States mar- 
shal of New York, charged with vicla- 
tion of title 18, section 88, of the United 
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States Code, the charge being conspiracy 
to violate the arms embargo. Each was 
sentenced to serve 1 year and a day 
in the Federal penitentiary and to pay 
a fine of $2,000 each. The record fur- 
ther shows that Ignatius J. Miranda and 
Alfred J. Miranda, Jr., were received at 
the Federal penitentiary at Lewisburg, 
Pa., on April 1, 1940, and that Alfred J. 
Miranda, Jr., was paroled on August 28, 
1940, and Ignatius J. Miranda was pa- 
roled 1 day later, on August 29. 1940. 
Thus, I find that on April 12, 1940, the 
date the incorporation papers of the 
Hayes Aircraft Accessories Corporation 
were filed with the Secretary of State 
of the State of New York, two of the 
three incorporators were confined in the 
Federal penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa. 
They were still so confined on June 28, 
1940, when the exclusive sales contract 
was signed between them and the Hayes 
Manufacturing Corporation whereby the 
Hayes Manufacturing Corporation agreed 
to pay them from 5 to 10 percent com- 
mission on sales. It would be interesting 
to know just what service these three men 
who were the sole owners, officers, and di- 
rectors of the Hayes Aircraft Accessories 
Corporation could render to the Hayes 
Manufacturing Corporation or to the 
Government to justify the payment of any 
commissions in view of the fact that two 
of those men were in the Federal peni- 
tentiary serving a sentence at the time 
the company was incorporated and the 
contract was signed. 


It would be interesting to know just why 
an old corporation with a splendid rep- 
utation covering years of work, the Hayes 
Manufacturing Corporation, permitted 
these two ex-convicts while in prison to 
use their name “Hayes” in organizing 
what purported to be a manufacturing 
corporation, but actually was a sales cor- 
poration without capital stock; just why 
did they permit these two ex-convicts 
while in prison serving a term to use their 
name to mislead the public into believing 
that it was a manufacturing corporation 
instead of a sales corporation which was 
taking commissions and operating solely 
on a commission basis? 

Alfred J. Miranda, Jr., and Ignatius J. 
Miranda, operating together apparently 
as sales agents, were convicted of “con- 
spiracy to violate the arms embargo.” It 
takes more than two men operating to- 
gether on one side of a question to con- 
spire. Who were the other conspirators? 
Who were the others who conspired with 
these two Mirandas, and what were the 
inside facts? How could sales agents in 
a conspiracy be convicted without con- 
victing the other men who were sirni- 
larly involved? Can it be that Alfred J. 
Miranda, Jr., and I. J. Miranda are tak- 
ing the rap and protecting someone else 
and, if so, was this the pay-off? 

It would be interesting to know just 
what influenced the Hayes Manufactur- 
ing Corporation to sign an exclusive 
sales contract with this sales corpora- 
tion while two out of the three incorpora- 
tors were serving a sentence in the Fed- 
eral penitentiary. It would be interest- 
ing to know who were the persons in the 
Brewster Aeronautical Corporation who 
were influenced to the extent of having 
that corporation impose a condition in a 
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$5,000,000 subcontract with the Hayes 
Manufacturing Corporation by which 
F. William Zelcer, Alfred J. Miranda, Jr., 
and I. J. Miranda acquire “for retention 
for a reasonable time a stockholding in- 
terest in the Hayes Manufacturing Cor- 
poration of not less than 100,000 shares.” 
I would like to know whether the charges 
filed in the $10,000,000. stockholders’ suit 
against the Brewster Aeronautical Cor- 
poration that they were paying excessive 
commissions and refused to purchase 
from concerns not represented by the 
Mirandas as sales agents and that the 
Brewster Aeronautical Corporation gave 
orders for airplane parts to the Hayes 
Manufacturing Corporation on a non- 
competitive basis were true, despite the 
denials made by Brewster. 

I received a letter from James Work, 
chairman of the Brewster Corporation, 
who, according to the New York Times, 
is one of the defendants in the $10,000,- 
000 stockholders’ suit, in which he quotes 
a letter written to the Navy Department 
which I am placing into the record. He 
stated that they have placed one order 
for Navy wings with the Hayes Manufac- 
turing Corporation and claims “that we 
were assured in writing by the Hayes 
Aircraft Accessories Corporation that 
the Hayes Aircraft Accessories Corpora- 
tion receives no commission on this or- 
der” and “that in the breakdown of costs 
no commissions were allowed by the 
Hayes Manufacturing Corporation and 
we are informed that no commission will 
be paid on this order.” He does not say 
anything about what the Hayes Manu- 
facturing Corporation agreed to, The 
fact of the matter is that according to 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Alfred J. Miranda, Jr., I. J. Mi- 
randa, and F. William Zelcer, as sole 
owners of the Hayes Aircraft Accessories 
Corporation, have the exclusive right to 
handle all Hayes Manufacturing Cor- 
poration products, adding to the price of 
the product from 5 to 10 percent commis- 
sion and the Hayes Manufacturing Cor- 
poration under the law is liable to the 
Hayes Aircraft Accessories Corporation 
for these commissions under the con- 
tract, unless specifically waived by con- 
tract between the Hayes Manufacturing 
Corporation and the Hayes Aircraft Ac- 
cessories Corporation. The Brewster 
letter also claims that no commissions 
were paid by them. No one said that the 
Brewster Corporation had paid any com- 
missions. I have before me a news re- 
lease of the Grand Rapids Herald of 
March 12, 1942, in whick the officers of 
‘the Hayes Manufacturing. Corporation 
stated that the $5,000,000 subcontract 
upon which the 5-percent commission 
was paid, was a subcontract for a British 
and Netherlands Government order ad- 
mitting they paid $223,000 commission. 
Whether it was or not, the final result is 
that this gave either the British or Neth- 
‘erlands Government $223,000 less to ex- 
pend before they reached down into the 
lend-lease money which comes out of us. 

It is also there stated that the owners 
of the Hayes Aircraft Accessories Cor- 
poration, F. William Zelcer, Alfred J. 
Miranda, Jr., and I. J. Miranda, all of 
New York City, were described by a Hayes 
Manufacturing Co. official as having im- 
portant connections with the Nether- 
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lands Government for which he stated 
they have made large purchases of mili- 
tary supplies. It would be rather diffi- 
cult to convince anyone that the good 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands 
would send her agents to the Federal 
Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., to make 
purchases for her or that anyone in the 
Federal penitentiary where Alfred J. 
Miranda, Jr., and I. J. Miranda were 
serving a term would have any influence 
with the good Queen Wilhelmina and 
her government or even with our Gov- 
ernment. The fact is that these three 


men, two of whom were convicts, re- 


ceived $223,000 out of this one order 
alone and have an exclusive sales con- 
tract with the Hayes Manufacturing 
Corporation whereby they can demand 
5 to 10 percent commission from every 
product that rolls off their assembly line. 
It seems rather strange to attempt to 
defend this sort of conduct by saying “I 
didn’t rob Uncle Sam, I robbed Queen 
Wilhelmina. It was not the American 
Army that did not get the bomber that 
this money would have bought, but it was 
those brave Dutchmen fighting in the 
Macassar Straits, Java, and Batavia 
whose greatest prayer was for extra 
bombers or fighting planes.” It did not 
make any difference to these two ex-con- 
victs whether this extra bomber could 
have sunk a few Jap transports in that 
battle and save thousands of Dutch lives, 
so long as they got their 8223 000 com- 
mission, even though they were serving 
a sentence in the Federal penitentiary 
when the contract was made. 

This whole transaction should be in- 
vestigated thoroughly. I have talked to 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Georgia, CARL Vinson, chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee of this House, 
who is doing such a splendid job in his 
investigation work. I am turning all 
the information I have over to him. 
He has agreed to investigate the matter 
thoroughly, to stop payment, if possible 
of any commissions under this contract 
and to do what he can to prevent the 
giving of any Government contracts so 
long as this commission agreement exists 
by which these three men can demand a 
commission on such contracts. Iam also 
hoping that the publicity given to the 
entire matter will in itself prevent. the 
payment of any commission on contracts 
which the Hayes Manufacturing Cor- 
poration now has or may have in the 
future. 

May I add that we need the productive 
capacity of these factories and I sin- 
cerely hope that we can eliminate these 
practices in such a way so as to retain 


that productive capacity as well as to 


keep the men who are working in those 
factories employed. 


When I received this letter from the 
Brewster Aeronautical Corporation, 
which I am including herein, I sent the 
following telegram to Mr. James Work, 
chairman of the Brewster Aeronautical 
Corporation: f 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 13, 1942. 
Mr. JAMES WORK, 
Chairman, Brewster Aeronautical 
Corporation, Joknsville, Pa.: 

Letter received. Please explain why Brew- 
ster Aeronautical Corporation imposed a con- 
dition precedent in the $5,000,000 subcontract 
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to the Hayes Manufacturing Corporation that 
F. William Zelcer, Alfred J. Miranda, Jr., and 
I. J. Miranda acquire for retention for a rea- 
sonable time a stockholding interest in the 
Hayes Manufacturing Corporation of not less 
than 100,000 shares. Also inform me whether 
Alfred J. Miranda, Jr., and I. J. Miranda, two 
of the three sole owners of the Hayes Aircraft 
Accessories Corporation, are the same Alfred 
J. Miranda, Jr., and I. J. Miranda who served 
a term in the Lewisburg Penitentiary for 
violation of the Arms Embargo Act. 
ALBERT J. ENGEL, 
Member of Congress. 


This telegram went out on the morning 
of March 13, and to date I have received 
no reply. 

I have pointed out the fact that 
through the manipulations of these 
3 men the Hayes Aircraft Accessories 
Corporation acquired 100,000 shares of 
stock in the Hayes Manufacturing Cor- 
poration. 

I have further information, Mr. Speak- 
er, that the total shares of stock of the 
Brewster Aeronautical Corporation out- 
standing on October 15, 1941, were 
521,356. ; 

I find further that on December 21, 
1940, the Brewster Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion scld, by private sale, 50,000 shares 
of $1 par capital stock to Brewster Ex- 
port Corporation for $600,000, and since 
that time this interest has been acquired 
by Alfred J. Miranda, Jr., I. J. Miranda, 
and F. William Zelcer. These 3 men 
are the owners of 50,000 shares of stock 
in the Brewster Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion. 

I further find that on December 31, 
1941, foreign sales were made through the 
Brewster Export Co., a partnership com- 
posed of Alfred J. Miranda, Jr., I. J. 
Miranda, and F. William Zelcer. Under 
an agreement dated November 30, 1939, 
Brewster Aernautical Corporation agreed 
to pay Brewster Export Corporation—the 
predecessor of the Brewster Exporting 
Co.—commissions not to exceed 12% 
percent of the contract price on sales of 
airplanes and accessories to certain 
foreign governments. The Brewster Ex- 
port Corporation was liquidated on June 
26, 1941, and the agency agreement was 
assigned to the Brewster Export Co., the 
present partnership. At this time, com- 
missions to the export company were 
reduced from a basis not to exceed 1242 
percent to a basis not to exceed 10 per- 
cent of the contract price of foreign 
orders, and the agreement was made to 
terminate May 31, 1942, subject to re- 
newals. 

Here we have a situation where these 
men were knocking down 12% percent 
commission on these foreign sales. This 
means that the foreign countries paying 
this 12% percent are reaching the end 
of their dollar resources and will come 
under lend-lease 12% percent sooner. 
For instance, if one of these countries has 
$1,000,000,000 in dollar resources, it means 
that when they reach $1,000,000,000 less 
12½ percent they are through buying 
out of their own resources and will come 
that much sooner into our lend-lease 
funds, which will, of course, never be re- 
paid in full. 

Mr..VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
for the valuable aid he is rendering to his 
country, and particularly to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs in their investigation, 
by presenting to us the information he 
has. I assure the gentleman that not 
only in this instance but in other in- 
stances, by ferreting out and exposing the 
extravagance and waste that has been 
going on in connection with the construc- 
tion of buildings in Army cantonments, 
the gentleman has performed an out- 
standing service for which the country is 
deeply grateful to him. We will look into 
this matter most carefully. I appreciate 
the fact that the gentleman has called it 
to the attention of the House. 

Mr. ENGEL. I refer this to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and his committee with 
complete confidence that they will get to 
the bottom of the matter and get all the 
facts and handle the matter in their 
usual efficient way. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. With the 
gentleman’s cooperation, I believe we 
shall be able to accomplish something. 

Mr. ENGEL, I thank the gentleman. 


EXHIBIT A 
BREWSTER AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION, 
Johnsville, Pa., March 11, 1942, 
The Honorable ALBERT J ENGEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Str: I have received a copy of a speech de- 
livered by you March 9, 1942, in the House 
of Representatives, in which you made a 
wholly unwarranted attack on certain con- 
tractual relations between Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corporation, Brewster Export Co., 
Hayes Manufacturing Corporation, and Hayes 
Aircraft Accessories Corporation. This speech 
was given wide publicity. We have advised 
the Navy Department as follows concerning 
your charges: 

“We wish to assure you that no ‘illegitimate 
practices’ or ‘irregularities,’ either legal or 
moral, have existed or now exist insofar as 
this corporation’s relations with Brewster 
Export Co., Hayes Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, or Hayes Aircraft Accessories Corpora- 
tion are concerned. We state for the record 
that no commissions of any kind or descrip- 
tion were proposed to be paid, have been 
paid, or will be paid to Brewster Export Co. 
on any Army or Navy business obtained by 
Brewster Aeronautical Corporation. Our con- 
tract with Brewster Export Co. covers only 
foreign business. None of these foreign 
orders were received under iénd-lease. 

“We have placed one order for Navy wings 
with Hayes Manufacturing Corporation. Be- 
fore placing this order, which was approved 
by the Navy, we were assured in writing by 
Hayes Aircraft Accessories Corporation that 
Hayes Aircraft Accessories Corporation would 
receive no commissions on this order. In 
the break-down of costs no commissions were 
allowed by Hayes Manufacturing Corporation 
and we are informed no commissions will be 
paid on this order. 

“In summation, not one penny of Govern- 
ment money is involved in any of the con- 
tracts in question. Furthermore, all of these 
contracts have been made a matter of public 
record with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, both by Brewster Aeronautical 
Corporation and Hayes Manufacturing Cor- 
poration. 

“We are requesting Mr. ENGEL to retract his 
charges.” 

Unfortunately, this corporation has no legal 
redress egainst false allegations made under 
congressional immunity, even though such 
statements adversely affect the reputation of 
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the corporation and most definitely under- 
mine the morale of our employees. In light 
of the foregoing statements made to the 
Navy Department, the truth of which state- 
ments may easily and quickly be checked by 
yourself, it is respectfully requested that you 
give the same publicity to the facts in the 
case which you saw fit to give to the errone- 
ous assumptions made in your recent speech. 
Such publicity coming from you will allow 
the management of this corporation to de- 
vote its time to the manufacture of much 
needed airplanes, rather than to the denial 
of your charges to the numerous stockholders 
and employees of this corporation who are of 
necessity vitally interested. It certainly has 
not aided this corporation in its war efforts 
to have 12,000 employees read in the public 
press that the integrity of their management 
has been questioned on the floor of Congress, 

Your cooperation in remedying this situa- 
tion will be deeply appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
JAmeEs WORK, Chairman. 


[From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald of 
March 12, 1942] 
Mr. ENGEL’s CHARGES BRANDED FALSE BY HAYES 
OFFICIAL 

Asserting an investigation would be wel- 
come, Arch A. Anderson, vice president of 
Hayes Manufacturing Corporation, Tuesday 
issued a detailed denial of statements made 
Monday on the floor of the House at Wash- 
ington by Representative ALBERT J. ENGEL. of 
Muskegon, He accused ENGEL. of “grossly 
misrepresenting the facts“ and drawing con- 
clusions that are “wholly wrong.” 

Mr. ENGEL said he has requested and re- 
ceived assurance from the War and Navy De- 
partments of an investigation into an alleged 
agreement to pay commissions on war sub- 
contracts and charged the local concern was 
obligated to pay $850,000 in commissions to 
Hayes Aircraft Accessories Corporation, de- 
scribed as a subsidiary. The financial return 
to R. W. Clark, president of Hayes Manufac- 
turing, also drew Mr. ENGEL’s fire. 


BRANDS CHARGES 


Following a telephone conversation with 
Clark, who is absent from the city on busi- 
ness, Anderson branded Mr. ENGEL’s charges 
as false and misleading. He asserted that: 

1. Hayes Manufacturing Corporation never 
has authorized nor paid commissions on war 
subcontracts. 

2. The arrangement entered into by Hayes 
Manufacturing with Hayes Aircraft Acces- 
sories Corporation and Brewster Aeronautical 
Corporation, of Long Island City, N. Y., were 
approved over a year ago by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, to which 
Hayes then owed $450,000. 

3. Disclosure that, while Hayes Manufac- 
turing has approximately $12,000,000 in un- 
filled orders, only $1,500,000 is represented by 
aircraft production for the Government under 
Brewster subcontracts, Hayes is making outer 
wing panels for Navy aircraft. 


COMMISSIONS 


Commissions discussed by Mr. ENGEL are 
supposedly due on subcontracts placed with 
Hayes Manufacturing by Brewster, and Mr. 
EnGEL said they ranged from 5 to 10 percent. 
Mr. ENGEL calculated the commissions on a 
$5,000,000 Brewster subcontract which he said 
is complete and on additional $12,200,000 in 
unfilled orders which, according to Mr. ENGEL, 
were aircraft subcontracts. 

Hayes never received that volume of air- 
craft subcontracts, according to Anderson. 
He said the total is $6,500,000, of which 
$5,000,000 was the first Brewster subcontract 
and the remainder for the Navy, on which no 
commission was paid. 

Anderson admitted that Hayes Aircraft Ac- 
cessories earned a commission on the 
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$5,000,000 Brewster subcontract which, he 
added, is not yet finished, but said it covered 
production for the British and Netherlands 
Governments. He revealed that the commis- 
sion was $223,000 and owners of Hayes Air- 
craft Accessories accepted Hayes’ stock in pay- 
ment, taking altogether $250,000 in stock and 
paying the local concern cash representing 
the difference. 
IDENTIFIED OWNERS 

Since then, he said, Hayes Aircraft Accesso- 
ries earned additional commissions of ap- 
proximately $50,000 for obtaining contracts 
other than Government orders, 

Mr. ENGEL identified owners of the acces- 
sories company and declared it is purely a 
sales agency. Anderson admitted the fact, 
but asserted Hayes Manufacturing had noth- 
ing whatever to do with its organization. 

The owners, F. William Zelcer, Alfred J. 
Miranda, Jr., and I. J. Miranda, all of New 
York Gity, were described by Anderson as 
having important connections with the Neth- 
erlands Government, for which, he said, they 
have made large purchases of military 
supplies. 

Hayes Manufacturing officials were put in 
touch with them by a New York stockbroker, 
A. W. Porter, according to Anderson's state- 
ment. They offered the $5,000,000 Brewster 
subcontract, and in order to handle it, Hayes 
had to sell stock, Anderson explained, adding: 


“LIKE TO LOOK 

“The Securities and Exchange Commission 
told us that if Hayes Aircraft Accessories 
Corporation could deliver the Brewster busi- 
ness, they would approve the stock sale. The 
corporation did deliver the contract, and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission ap- 
proved. Maybe Mr. ENGEL would like to take 
a look at that approval.” 

Particularly unfair, Anderson said, was Mr. 
Encet's reference to compensation paid Hayes’ 
president. He said Clark's salary and com- 
mission and the manner of their payment 
were likewise approved by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and are in line with 
common business practice, 

Mr. ENR. had said that by deducting 
Clark’s salary and commission, Hayes Manu- 
facturing lowered its income-tax liability. 


[Here the gavel fell.) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein a 
newspaper editorial, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Boykin and Mr. Dewey were 
given permission to revise and extend 
their own remarks in the RECORD). 

SPECIAL ORDER 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. PRIEST] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago I introduced in the House a bill, 
H. R. 6765. This bill would authorize the 
President of the United States to require 
the services of men deferred under the 
Selective Service and Training Act of 
1940 for certain work in civilian pursuits 
necessary for the prosecution of the war. 
Since the introduction of that bill, Mr. 
Speaker, I have had very wide response 
in my mail, and the reaction largely has 
been very favoreble, not altogether fa- 
vorable. I am not planning to take the 
time of the House this afternoon to go 
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into a full discussion of that measure and 
how it might operate, but I do want to 
call the attention of the House to the 
question of manpower which I believe we 
must face very shortly and face rather 
seriously. 

We are in total war, Mr. Speaker. 
Anyone who questions that needs only to 
consider the information of the hour to 
be convinced, I am sure. And total war, 
if it means anything to me, means total 
mobilization, total mobilization of all our 
manpower, our machinery, and the uti- 
lization of that manpower and that ma- 
chinery every hour of every day. I want 
to emphasize that: Every hour of every 
day. 

Selective service during the past year 
and a half has called thousands—yes, 
hundreds of thousands—into the service 
of the land and naval forces of this coun- 
try. It has called men to carry guns and 
to fire them. It has called men to man 
submarines and to fire torpedoes, to fly 
airplanes and drop bombs. In short, to 
do all of the work necessary for an army. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there are thousands 
of others who have been deferred for one 
reason or another under section 5E of 
the Selective Service and Training Act of 
1940. I am convinced, and I believe 
most of you will agree with me, that a 
great majority of those who have been 
deferred for one reason or another are 
entirely willing, and most of them eager 
to perform whatever service their Gov- 
ernment wants them to perform at this 
time and for the prosecution of this war. 
I doubt if there is a Member of this 
House who has not received letters from 
men deferred, perhaps, for physical rea- 
sons, asking that certain waivers be 
granted in order that they might get into 
the service. This has been very common 
during the past few weeks, I am sure, and 
I believe that a great majority of them 
want their Government to tell them what 
they can do, and are ready to take any 
job, anywhere, so long as they can take 
such job without paying some exorbitant 
fee for the right to exercise that inalien- 
able privilege of working. I am thor- 
oughly convinced they are willing by the 
millions to do whatever may be necessary. 

I was interested yesterday, Mr. Speaker, 
in reading in the New York Times a dis- 
patch cabled from Wellington, New Zea- 
land. I read just a paragraph or two 
from that dispatch: 

New Zealand’s total mobilization for de- 
fense against the Japanese threat was an- 
nounced by Prime Minister Peter Fraser, to- 
day. He revealed that the War Cabinet had 
decided to extend the use of the country’s 
manpower into the ranks of older men and 
also to enlist women for war work. 


I come down to one other paragraph, 
which I read: 


The normal working week is now 54 hours 
in the defense program, Mr, Webb said. 


That was the action taken only last 
week by New Zealand, as a step toward 
total mobilization and total utilization of 
its manpower. The goal of production 
which has been set by the President of 
the United States for industry and labor 
is indeed a stupendous one. We have 
appropriated money already to provide 
for $50,000,000,000 worth of war matériel 
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by this time next year. I notice today 
that the President shortly will ask for 
$18,000,000,000 in addition for war pro- 
duction. Let us look at that situation 
just for a second in the light of our em- 
ployable population, and also in the light 
of man-hours, as applied to dollars worth 
of production. According to the 1940 
census, we have 56,000,000 employables in 
the United States. During the year 1940 
there were engaged in what we then 
called our national defense program 
1,400,000 people. That number had in- 
creased last year to 7,500,000, and now we 
have estimates that an additional 10,- 
000,000 must be engaged in war produc- 
tion by the end of 1942, making a total 
thus engaged, of 17,500,000. 

I believe all production engineers, or 
a greater portion of them, use as a basis 
for deciding how we can turn man-hours 
into dollars’ worth of production that 
rule that we may count on $1 worth of 
production for each man-hour of labor. 
If we employ 17,500,000 workers for 50 
hours a week 50 weeks in the year be- 
tween now and this time next year, we 
will produce 43,750,000,000 man-hours, 
and on that basis of a dollar of produc- 
tion for a man-hour of labor, we will 
still be far short of the $50,000,000,000 
worth. of production we must turn out 
within the next 12 months. 

There may not be any immediate labor 
shortage except for a few special skills 
and in a few special places, but I am 
convinced that the hour is fast approach- 
ing when we in this House must give 
some consideration to legislation which 
will enable us more fully and completely 
to utilize the manpower of this Nation, 
to select men who have been deferred for 
one reason or another from jobs they 
now hold and put them to doing some 
other jobs more important to our war 
effort. It is being done in many other 
places. The time rapidly approaches 
when every person of military age in 
this country must be engaged in a job 
necessary for the winning of this war. 

At another crisis in our Nation’s his- 
tory, Mr. Speaker, an American poet 
wrote these lines: 

New occasions teach new duties; time makes 
ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who 
would keep abreast of truth. 

Lo, before us gleam her campfires, 

We ourselves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayfiower, and steer boldly, 

Through a troubled, wintry sea. 

Nor attempt the future’s portals, 

With the past’s blood-rusted key. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute more. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman 
from Oklahoma any objection? 

Mr. RIZLEY. No; I have no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, if we have 
any agreements made in a peaceful past 
that are interfering with a realization 
of our maximum production, we must do 
whatever is necessary by voluntary agree- 
ment or legislation to take care of that 


situation, and to realize this maximum 


production. If we have any laws enacted 
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in a peaceful past which are today ham- 
pering our war effort, then they should, 
for the duration, be suspended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. RIZLEY] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I doubt if 
it would be the part of wisdom at this 
late hour to take the full 20 minutes, and 
I shall not do so. 

This morning I called the attention of 
the Members of this House to a petition 
which I received from one county in my 
district relating to strikes and stoppages 
in defense plants and relating to the 
Wages and Hours Act as it applies to 40 
hours per week, and other concessions. 
Since I inserted the petition in the 
Recorp this morning and read the same, 
I shall refrain from again reading it. In 
addition to this huge petition, which con- 
tains the signatures of 4,842 people, all 
from a city of about 30,000 inhabitants, 
which means that approximately one- 
seventh of the population took. this 
means of petitioning their grievances to 
this Congress, I have received thousands 
of letters, telegrams, petitions, and other 
documents of similar import. 

From the information I have accom- 
panying this petition, it is significant that 
the petition was not passed around for 


the purpose of obtaining signatures, as is 


the ordinary petition,-but a notice con- 
taining the paragraphs of the petition 
was placed in the local newspapers and 
the public was told that the petition was 
available for signatures, and that if they 
believed in and stood for the things set 
out in the petition, to call there and sign 
the petition. In that manner these 4,842 
citizens responded. 

In addition to that, as I have stated, I 
have received in the past 3 days letters 
and telegrams from more than 15,000 
people in my own district and in other 
parts of Oklahoma. This convinces me 
that this complaint is not the hobby of 
someone who simply wants to obtain pub- 
licity or who is politically ambitious; it 
represents the genuine sentiment in this 
country of the vast majority of the people 
relating to strikes and stoppages in our 
defense industries and the things that 
the people believe are causing us to lose 
this war. 

Another thing that prompted me to 
make this short speech this afternoon 
was another form of petition, practically 
the same as this, which has some official 
significance, due to the fact that it is 
signed by the chairman of the civilian 
defense committee in one of the counties 
in Oklahoma, a splendid gentleman. I 
know him well. He is also county judge 
of that county. This petition was pub- 
licized in every paper in the county, both 
weekly and daily papers. This is what 
he says. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may include as a part of my re- 
marks this communication from Judge 
Carver, chairman of the civilian defense 
committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection.. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Wu. We Win%—Wi1 We Losr?—Sror ALL 
STRIKES IN ALL DEFENSE on War MANUFAC- 
TURING AND Munition PLANTS Now 
As your county chairman of civilian de- 

fense in Kay County, I wish to call your 

attention to the pledge to help win the war, 
which is attached hereto. 

Democracy is ruled by the voice of the peo- 
ple expressing their choice in legislation. 

It is my honest conviction that it is neces- 
sary to stop all strikes in the munition and 
War manufacturing plants during the war 
and also suspend the 40-hour-week labor law 
during our national emergency. 

Our Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy has for some time advocated this legis- 
lation, as well as certain restrictions on agri- 
culture and business. 

If you agree with me on these questions, 
which I believe are advisable for our national 
preservation and for ultimate „ will 
you please detach the pledge below and send 
it to your Senator or Co! or bring 


it to my office and I will see that it is mailed. 


to them. 

Your Senators are ELMER Tomas, Senate 
Building, Washington, D. C.; Josa LEE, Sen- 
ate Building, Washington, D. C.; and Con- 
gressman Ross Rrzter, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Roy R. Carver, 
County Chairman 
of the Civilian Defense Committee. 


MY PLEDGE TO HELP WIN THE WAR 

I do solemnly pledge that I will refuse to 
vote for the reelection of any United States 
Senator or any United States Congressman 
who does not consistently vote for a law out- 
lawing all strikes in every industry connected 
with defense and who does not vote to abolish 
the limitation of the 40-hours-a-week labor 
in defense industries for the remainder of 
the war. 

(Signed) 
(Address) 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BURDICK. That article seems to 
indicate that the President of the United 
States has set before this Congress that 
exact situation and we had failed to act. 

Mr. RIZLEY. That is correct, and that 
is why I have taken this time this after- 
noon. 

Mr. BURDICK. As a matter of fact, 
the President of the United States has 
not communicated any special message 


to this Congress setting forth the facts 


about strikes, has he? 
Mr. RIZLEY. Not to my knowledge. 


Now, let us look at the facts in this | 


case. To use the words of a distinguished 
Democrat: 
Let us look at the record. 


Four days before Pearl Harbor—on De- 
cember 3 to be exact—this body passed, 
by a vote of 252 to 136, and sent to the 
other body what is known as the Smith 
bill, having for its purpose stopping 
strikes and stoppages in industrial plants 
manufacturing or assembling war muni- 
tions and supplies of every kind and 
character 


The bill has since reposed in the Labor 
Committee of the other body, or some 
other committee, and I have been ad- 
vised that its demise over there has the 
complete approval of the administration. 

Mr. Speaker, when a nation becomes 
involved in an all-out war such as we 
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are now in, every citizen is subject to 
military duty. It should be fundamental 
that if we can take the young and mid- 
dle- aged by force and compel them to 
serve in the Army, that every dollar and 
every hour of capital and labor should 
also be at the command of our Govern-. 
ment. The burden for doing this is upon 
the executive and legislative departments 
of the Government. The President and 
Congress have equal responsibilities. 

In order that the record may be kept 
straight, and particularly because many 
of these communications which I have 
received set out as a fact that the execu- 
tive branch of the Government has been 
trying to get legislation that will stop 
strikes and suspend the Wage and Hour 
Act, and that the sole blame is upon the 
Congress, I think it only fair, decent, and 
right, that we “put the monkey” on the 
backs of those where it rightfully belongs. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, during the 14% 
months that I have been in Congress, 
gentlemen on both sides of the aisle, day 
after day, week after week, have repeat- 
edly requested that the committees hav- 
ing the various bills which have been 
introduced to curb and stop strikes bring 
the bills out of commitiee and bring 
them before the Committee of the Whole 
House for action. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 


‘SmitH], the gentleman from Kentucky 


(Mr. May], chairman of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee, and many others, have 
attempted repeatedly to amend by anti- 
strike provisions the appropriation and 
authorization bills relating to the na- 
tional defense contracts for material and 
machinery, and have been repeatedly de- 
feated by those who purport to speak for 
the executive branch of this Government. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMan] by a conservative estimate has 
more than 100 times during the past 
year, pled, begged, and demanded of the 
majority leader and others that legis- 
lation be enacted to stop strikes and sus- 
pend the provisions of the Wage and 
Hour Act during the emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue became so hot 
that some of my friends on the other 
side of the aisle were threatening to start 
a sit-down strike themselves against ma- 
jor legislation until something was done 
by the administration to stop the strikes. 
It reached such a stage that our great 
Speaker took the floor himself on one 
occasion, to assure the membership that 
he personally was ready to follow or lead 
in any movement by legislation or sane- 
ly otherwise that would keep the defense 
production going in our country; and it 
was only 21 days from the time that he 
gave that assurance until this body 
passed the Smith bill to which I have 
heretofore referred. 

Let those who are now becoming so 
vocal about this matter put the blame 
where it belongs. The party in power 
has approximately 100 majority in this 
House, and a larger majority proportion- 
ately in the Senate. Most of us over here 
I am sure, are anxious and reedy to en- 
act effective legislation that will “get the 
job done,” and bring about uninter- 
rupted production in our manufacturing 
and assembly plants—and let me repeat, 
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uninterrupted production. Yes, 24 hours 
per day, 7 days in the week. 

I can at least assure you of my own 
personal desire for such a program. I 
have voted consistently for every meas- 
ure, whether it was an original bill or by 
way of amendment, which had for its 
purpose preventing strikes and stop- 
pages in our plants. 

Just a few days ago when we were con- 
sidering Senate bill No. 208, having for 
its purpose to further expedite the prose- 
cution of the war, I voted for the amend- 
ment offered by my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Monronry], 
authorizing the President to suspend the 
provisions of the Wage and Hour Act in 
plants determined by him to be vital to. 
the production of war supplies; and when 
the Monroney amendment failed, I was 
1 of the 62 who walked between the tell- 
ers and registered my vote for the Smith 
amendment which likewise attempted to 
suspend certain provisions of the Wage 
and Hour Act during the emergency. 

I did this, notwithstanding the fact 
that the distinguished majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] forcibly and effectively (and 
quite logically) opposed the amendment 
and pled with the Congress to leave the 
matter up to the President, who, as he 
suggested, is charged with the successful 
conduct of the war. Notwithstanding 
the logic and the reason offered by the 
majority leader, I voted for the amend- 
ment because T felt that even though it 
might not be sufficient to do the job for 
which it was intended, that it would have 
a salutary effect throughout the coun- 
try, and would be an indication to both 
capital and labor that production must 
go on uninterrupted every day of the 
week, every hour and every minute. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man briefly. 

Mr. JONES. I want to keep the 
Recorp straight. Will the gentleman 
permit this observation: That the Smith 
bill, to which he has referred, that passed 
the House by a 2-to-1 majority is now 
reposing in the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the Senate. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. I have already so 
stated. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I was fearful then 
that its defeat would bring about the 
very condition that these thousands and 
tens of thousands of letters and tele- 
grams are indicative of, namely, that we 
have a labor government and that we 
are going the way of France. 

Is that what the people are believing? 

Let me call your attention to just one 
letter—and I have hundreds more con- 
taining similar language. Here is how it 
reads: 

My Dear Concressman: America is losing 
this war. 

The folks back home deplore the recent 
shocking approval of the principle of the 
40-hour week by Congress. 

France worked 40 hours while Germany 
worked 70 hours, and now suffers abject 
slavery. This should be a lesson to us. 

In spite of solemn pledges by labor leaders 
not to strike in war industries, we find as of 
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the week ending February 28 that there 
were 30 war-industry strikes, involving 14,260 
employees. 

Another serious aspect is the slow-down to 
enforce union demands and the “racket of 
dues picketing” involving shut-downs where 
there was-no dispute with management. 

This war cannot be won on a 40-hour week. 

The folks back home are incensed at the 
attitude of Government toward strikes in war 
industries and further nonwar spending. 

We expect action to the end that America 
win this war. 


Mr. EATON. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield. 

Mr. EATON. Where did this county 
judge get the information that the Pres- 
ident of the United States has been ad- 
vocating for some time this legislation to 
abolish strikes and cut out the 40-hour 
week? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I am sure I cannot an- 
swer the gentleman as to where the in- 
formation came from. 

Mr. EATON. Did he get it from the 
Senate committee that has had this leg- 
islation in its pigeon hole for 3 months? 

Mr. RIZLEY. As I say, I cannot give 
the gentleman that information; I am 
sorry. 

Mr. Speaker, it was said here this after- 
noon that while some of us may have 
disagreed in the beginning as to the best 
course to pursue, we are in this war now, 
we must have unity; and we must give to 
our boys, whether in the jungles, on sea, 
or in the air, the necessary guns, tanks, 
planes, and other equipment to carry on. 
So far with the exception of the gallant 
MacArthur and his small band of immor- 
tals we have taken a terrific beating on 
every hand. 

As was so well said in an article hy 
Felix Morley in the Washington Star of 
yesterday: 


The rapid spread of World War II threatens 
to engulf all races. 

Rangoon, occupied by the Japanese on 
March 9, was the seventh center of white ad- 
ministrative control in the Far East to fall 
into the hands of a conquering Asiatic race. 

Hanoi, the French Indochina, came un- 
der Japanese direction some months before 
the assault on Pearl Harbor. Since then, in 
rapid succession, the capitals of the Philip- 
pines, of Sarawak, of North Borneo, of the 
Federated Malay States, of the Netherlands 
East Indies, and of Burma, have all been 
unceremoniously placed under the flag of 
the Rising Sun. r 

Of these seven distinct colonial areas, four 
had previously owed allegiance to Great Brit- 
ain, one each to the United States, the Neth- 
erlands, and France. Now, at a speed so 
great that few realize the magnitude of the 
event, these great white empires have dis- 
appeared. The Star-Spangled Banner yet 
waves defiantly on the peninsula of Bataan. 
The flags of Portugal and France may still 
be displayed by Japanese suffrance in Macao, 
Timor, and Indochina, Otherwise, and al- 
most overnight, symbols of white power have 
been swept from the Far East. 

This major political operation has been so 
sudden, so unexpected, that the inevitable 
after-effect is not yet apparent in this coun- 
try. There has been no change to 
compare with this in the lives of men now 
living. It is no the sort of change which 
future events can ever completely cancel out. 

= * * $ * 


Since the United States entered the war, 
the general balance sheet has swiftly altered 
to the material detriment of our side. The 


Mr. Speaker, will the 
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fact is as indisputable as it is surprising and 
shocking. i 


Mr. Speaker, again let me repeat—we 
are now in this war. I had hoped and 
prayed that it might be averted; that we 
would not again have to send our sons 
to fight and die in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, but such was not to be; appar- 
ently it was decreed otherwise. 

There is no turning back now. We 
could not if we would, and we would not 
if we could. And so we must lay aside 
everything; politics, ambitions, greed, 
avarice, labor advantages, capital and 
management advantages, and many 
things that we will fight for in peacetime, 
in order to win this war. 

If we lose this war we lose all. Free 
labor will go, free agriculture will go, free 
speech will go, free press will go, free 
schools and free institutions of all kinds— 
all of them will go. Yes; God and Chris- 
tianity—the kind we have known about— 
will go. 

Yes, if we lose this war we lose all. 
If we win, we win everything. 

Let us suspend for a while at least, some 
of these so-called social gains that we 
have heard so much about. These dy- 
namic and revolutionary policies which 
were so eloquently praised at the 9-year 
birthday party and the New Deal testi- 
monial meeting by Mr, Biddle and others 
the other evening, can be submerged for 
a while in favor of some good old pioneer 
principles—thrift, economy, hard work, 
and long hours—these were the principles 
that conquered and made possible this, 
the greatest of all Christian nations; 
these were the principles which gave to 
us the American way of life; these were 
the principles which gave to us the heri- 
tage we are fighting to defend. 

Either we shall continue to go along as 
we have been, considering political ex- 
pediency paramount to national welfare, 
and considering political self-interest 
above patriotic duty and lose the war, or 
we will streamline our American way of 
life, forgetting self-interest and political 
expediency and subordinate everything to 
the task now before us, the task of win- 
ning this war and preserving for our- 
selves and our posterity the God-given 
liberties for which man has been strug- 
gling for thousands of years. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Martiy J. KENNEDY, for tomor- 
row (St. Patrick’s Day), March 17, to 
participate in the parade in New York 
City in honor of St. Patrick. 

To Mr. CLEVENGER, indefinitely, on 
account of illness. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SNYDER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pride in reading a few lines of a letter 
from a young man, 23 years of age, who 
comes from my district. He is a high- 
school graduate, has had several years in 
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college, was a bank clerk, and for the last 
year a bank examiner for the Federal 
Government. This young man volun- 
teered for service and enlisted in the 
Army-as a buck private some weeks ago. 

From the Army camp where he is 
located he wrote to me on March 12, 
1942, as follows: 


After a few weeks of Army life, I can only 
say that it is a shame we have to have a war 
in order to give the American boy an oppor- 
tunity for this camp life. I think it is going 
to do us all a lot of good, Any parent can 
be assured that the boys are receiving the 
best attention possible. 


This letter was from my nephew, Josef 
Tressler, of Meyersdale, Pa. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Burpick addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2249. An act authorizing appropriations 
for the United States Navy, additional 
ordnance manufacturing and production 
facilities, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 39 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 17, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon.. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
on Tuesday, March 17, 1942, at 10 a. m., 
for consideration of H. R. 6483. The 
hearing will be held in room 1304, New 
House Office Building. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 14, 
1942. Business to be considered: Hear- 
ings along the line of the Sanders bill, 
H. R. 5497, and other matters connected 
with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1493. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency for the fiscal year 1942, 
amounting to $9,000,000 (H. Doc. No. 668); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1494. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation of $235,000 
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for printing and binding, Post Office Depart- 
ment, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1942 (H. Doc. No. 669); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1495. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated November 
5, 1941, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of the Nestucca River 
and tributaries, Oregon, authorized by the 
Flood Control Act, approved on August 28, 
1937; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

1496. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated December 
$1, 1941, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of the Mud River and 
Wolf Lick Creek, Ky., authorized by the 
Flood Control Act approved on June 22, 1936; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

1497. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated December 
31, 1941, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of the North Platte 
River and tributaries, Wyoming, authorized 
by the Flood Control Act approved on June 
22, 1936; to the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol. 

1498 A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated December 
20, 1941, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary exam- 
ination of the Fox River and its tributaries, 
Missouri, and dam at northern end of Fox 
Island, Clark County, Mo., authorized by the 
Flocd Control Act approved on June 28, 1933; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

1499 A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated December 
22, 1941, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a review of the re- 
ports on a canal from Waldo, Fla. into Lake 
Alto and from Lake Alto into Little Lake 
Santa Fe, requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of 
Representatives, adopted on October 5, 1940; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1500. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report of the National 
Park Service on a study of the park and 
recreation problem of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

1501. A letter from the Chairman, Railroad 
Retirement Board, transmitting the Annual 
Report of the Railroad Retirement Board for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1941; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

1502. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
Federal Security Agency, amounting to $12,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year 1942, together with 
amendments to the Budget for 1943 involv- 
ing a net increase of $3,100,000 (H. Doc, No. 
670); to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

1503. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal years 1942 and 1943, amounting to 
$15,800, for the Supreme Court of the United 
States (H. Doc. No. 671) to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1504. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the na- 
tional defense activities of the Civil Service 
Commission, amounting to $977,957 for the 
fiscal year 1942 (H. Doc. No. 672); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed 

1505. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
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legislative establishment Architect of the 
Capital, for the fiscal year 1942, amounting 
to $45,650 (H. Doc. No. 673); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1506. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, for the fiscal year 1942, 
amounting to $453,000 (H. Doc, No. 674); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

1507 A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
Federal Works Agency for the fiscal year 1942 
in the amount of $4,177,245, and a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1943, amounting to $4,588,025, the latter 
in the form of an amendment to the Budget 
for said fiscal year (H, Doc. No. 675); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

1508. A commiunication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1942, amounting to $2,929,720, and 
drafts of two proposed provisions pertaining 
to existing appropriations, all for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (H. Doc, No. 676); to the 
Committee on Appropriations anc ordered to 
be printed. 

1509. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting four sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 
1942, amounting to $2,002,300 (H. Doc. No. 
677); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1510. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Navy Department and naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, amounting 
to $825,924,000, together with proposed pro- 
visions affecting certain existing naval ap- 
propriations for the fiscal years 1942 and 
1943 (H. Doc. No. 678); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, ROMJUE: Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. H. R. 6759. A bill to amend 
the act entitled “An act to fix the hours of 
duty of postal employees, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 14, 1935, as amended, 
so as to permit payment for overtime for Sat- 
urday service in lieu of compensatory time; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1901). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 457. Resolution for the consid- 
eration of H. R. 6554, a bill to amend war- 
risk insurance provisions of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, in order to 
expedite ocean transportation and assist the 
war effort; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1902). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. REES of Kansas: Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. H. R. 6633. A 
bill to amend the Nationality Act of 1940; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1903). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Immigra- 
H. R. 6717. A bill 
to provide for the expeditious naturalization 
of former citizens of the United States who 
have lost United States citizenship through 
service with the allied forces of the United 
States during the first or second World War; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1904). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ANDREWS: Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. S. 2026. An act to provide for the 
posthumous appointment to commissioned 
grade of certain enlisted men and the post- 
humous promotion of certain commissioned 
Officers; without amendment (Rept. No. 1898). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HARTER: Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. S. 2202. An act to reinstate Paul A. 
Larned, a major, United States Army, retired, 
to the active list of Regular Army; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1899). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ARENDS. Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, H. R. 2978. A bill for the relief of 
Merle E. Rudy; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1900). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 6789. A bill to amend the joint reso- 
lution approved August 27, 1940 (54 Stat. 
858), as amended, and the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 885), as 
amended so as to remove the requirements 
that the medical statements shall be fur- 
nished to those persons performing military 
service thereunder; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 6790. A bill to permit the perform- 
ance of essential labor on naval contracts 
without regard to laws and contracts limit- 
ing hours of employment, to limit the profits 
on naval contracts, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COSTELLO: 

H. R. 6791, A bill to amend section 16 (b) 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 6792. A bill to permit the perform- 
ance of essential labor on military contracts 
without regard to provislons of law and con- 
tracts limiting the hours of labor or prescrib- 
ing overtime compensation, to limit the 
profits on military contracts, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 6793. A bill to promote the mutual 
understanding and insure the continental 
solidarity of the peoples of the American re- 
publics by the interchange of students and 
teachers; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. FADDIS: 

H. R. 6794. A bill to prevent certain farm- 
loan agencies from requiring assignment of 
rents and royalties while the borrower is not 
in default; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. BOREN: 

H. R. 6795. A bill to insure the successful 
prosecution of the war; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 6796. A bill to suspend during the 
continuance of the present war provisions of 
law or contract which require overtime com- 
pensation for employment in excess of a 
specified number of hours in any workweek; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. LEA: 

H. R. 6799. A bill to increase the monthly 
maximum number of flying hours of air 
pilots, as limited by the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, because of the military needs 
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arising out of the present war; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 6801. A bill to amend sections 1 and 
2 of chapter XIX of the Army Appropriation 
Act approved July 9, 1918; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H. J. Res. 294. Joint resolution instructing 
the Secretary of War to henceforth designate 
the new lock in the St. Marys River at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., as the Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur lock; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. j 

By Mr. FADDIS: 

H. J. Res. 295. Joint resolution providing for 
the procurement of raw natural rubber from 
sources in the Western Hemisphere; to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, 

By Mr. COLLINS: 

H. Res. 456. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives that there 
should be a consolidation of Federal agencies 
concerned with the production of natural and 
synthetic rubber; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ARNOLD: 

H. R. 6797. A bill for the relief of the estate 

of Tom Gentry; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr, TIBBOTT: 

H. R 6798. A bill for the relief of Elmer T. 

Johns; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 6800. A bill to authorize the President 
of the United States to present a Congres- 
sional Medal to Dorie Miller; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2558. By Mr. JONKMAN: Petition of 
sundry citizens of Grand Rapids, Mich,, ad- 
vocating the enactment of the so-called Shep- 
pard bill to prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
Hquors at military establishments; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

2559. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the Asso- 
ciation of Towns of the State of New York, 
concerning Federal taxes on State and local 
securities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

2560. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tions of the council of the city of Kenosha, 
calling upon the Congress of the United States 
to revive House bill 6559, providing for un- 
employment benefits for persons who by 
virtue of the conversion from peacetime to 
wartime production are left unemployed; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2561. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
clerk of the House of Delegates of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
taxes on hard liquors; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

2562. Also, petition of the chairman of the 
Chickasha war committee, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to speeding up the production for national 

defense: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2563. Also, petition of the president inter- 
national, the Pan American League Head- 
quarters, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to 40-hour-week 
provision; to the Committee on Labor. 

2564. Also, petition of the president, 
Lumbermen's Club’ of Memphis, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with ref- 
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erence to coordination in the war production 
program; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2565. Also, petition of the National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks, Local No. 443, 
Youngstown, Ohio, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to coopera- 
tion with the national defense program with 
the Post Office Department; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 


SENATE 
Tuespay, Marcu 17, 1942 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 5, 
1942) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess, 

The Chaplain, the Very Reverend 
Z€Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Most mighty God and Father of us all, 
who art greater, wiser, and more glorious 
than we can ever know, who leadest us, 
whether in our pride or our humility, by 
ways we cannot understand: Give us an 
heart to love and worship Thee as the 
perfection of beauty after which we sigh, 
though we cannot attain unto it, and, out 
of Thy bounteous goodness, we beseech 
Thee to guide us in judgment, for though 
our eyes be holden, yet we believe in Thee, 
that Thou art and that Thou wilt grant 
us the vision of Thyself. 

Make us true economists of happiness 
as we learn the use of joy and true benefi- 
cence in these days that need not only 
courage, but a wholesome gladness amid 
the reactions of lassitude caused by the 
wear and tear, the strain and stress of 
daily life; gladness amid the depression 
and uncertainty created by the deepen- 
ing complexity of problems that are yet 
unsolved, 

And now we ask that Thou wilt unfold 
to us the deepest thoughts which can fill 
the heart of our humanity with a sense 
of wonder and of power, thoughts which 
shall become the precious lifeblood of a 
master spirit, treasured up on purpose to 
a life beyond our life. In our Saviour’s 
Name, we ask it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Monday, March 16, 1942, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Butler George 

Austin Byrd Gerry 

Bailey Capper Gillette * 
Bankhead Caraway Glass 

Barbour Chandler Guffey 
Barkley Chavez Gurney 

Bilbo Clark, Idaho Hayden 

Bone Clark, Mo, Herring 
Brewster Connally Hill 

Brooks Danaher Holman 
Brown Davis Hughes 

Bulow Doxey Johnson, Calif. 
Burton Ellender Johnson, Colo. 
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La Follette O'Daniel Stewart 
Langer O'Mahoney Taft 
Lee Overton Thomas, Idaho 
Lucas Pepper Thomas, Okla, 
McCarran Radcliffe Thomas, Utah 
McFarland Reed Truman 
McKellar Reynolds Tunnell 
McNary Rosier Tydings 
Muloney Russell Vandenberg 
Mead Schwartz Van Nuys 
Millikin Shipstead Wheeler 
Murdock Smathers White 
Murray Smith Willis 
Nye Spencer 


Mr. McNARY. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is 
absent because of illness. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] is ab- 
sent from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILdORE], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are 
holding hearings in Western States on 
matters pertaining to national defense. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BUNKER], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr, Green], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Batu] is a member of the 
Senate committee holding hearings in 
the West on matters pertaining to the 
national defense and is therefore unable 
to be present. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Brinces] is absent as a result of an 
injury and illness. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Sena- 
tors have answered to their names, A 
quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON A STUDY OF THE PARK AND 
RECREATION PROBLEM 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the National Park Service of the Interior 
Department on A Study of the Park and 
Recreation Problem of the United States 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

Letters from The Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, lists 
of papers and documents on the files of the 
Departments of War (2) and Agriculture (5); 
the Federal Trade Commission (2), Federal 
Security Agency, Federal Security Agency 
(Food and Drug Administration), Federal 
Works Agency, and the National Archives, 
which are not needed in the conduct of busi- 
ness and have no permanent value or histori- 
cal interest, and requesting action looking to 
their disposition (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to a Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Papers in the Executive De- 
partments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr, 
BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 

PETITIONS 


Petitions were presented and referred 
as indicated: 
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By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Fort Scott, Kans., praying for the 
enactment of the bill (S. 860) to provide for 
the common defense in relation to the sale 
of alcoholic liquors to the members of the 
land and naval forces of the United States 
and to provide for the suppression of vice in 
the vicinity of military camps and naval 
establishments; ordered to lie on the table. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

Petitions, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of the State of Maryland, praying 
for the enactment of the bill (S. 860) to pro- 
vide for the common defense in relation to 
the sale of alcoholic liquors to the members 
of the land and naval forces of the United 
States and to provide for the suppression of 
vice in the vicinity of military camps and 
ord establishments; ordered to lie on the 

ble. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on 
March 16, 1942, that committee pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 2249) author- 
izing. appropriations for the United 
States Navy, additional ordnance manu- 
facturing and production facilities, and 
for other purposes. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOXEY: 

S. 2376. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to cooperate with the States 
in the carrying out of projects designed to 
develop, restore, and replenish supplies of 
commercial sea foods; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2877. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to assign 
officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force to duty in the Detective Bureau 
of the Metropolitan Police Department, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. OMAHONET: 

S. 2378. A bill to promote the development 
and production of minerals belonging to the 
United States, to authorize the construction 
and operation of electrical facilities, to pro- 
mote utilization of the natural resources of 
the Nation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

S. 2379. A bill for the relief of G. F. Allen, 
Chief Disbursing Officer, Treasury Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 2380. A bill to suspend for the duration 
of the present war all prohibitions against 
the marriage of officers of the land and naval 
forces of the United States; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


ADDRESSES AND PAPERS OF FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT: DEVELOPMENT OF UNITED 
STATES FOREIGN POLICY, 1933-41 


Mr. OVERTON. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed as a Senate docu- 
ment certain outstanding addresses and 
papers of Franklin D. Roosevelt relating 
to peace and war covering the period 
1933-41, inclusive. These addresses, mes- 
sages, and letters have been compiled 
from the Public Papers and Addresses of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1933-40, the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, the Department of 
State Bulletin, White House releases, and 
other official sources. 

This compilation is intended to pre- 
sent the chronological development of 
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the foreign policy of the United States 
from the announcement of the good- 
neighbor policy in 1933 through the war 
declarations of 1941. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I rise to inquire of the 
Senator from Louisiana if the dossier to 
which he refers contains the public state- 
ments and messages of the President 
dealing with his recommendations to 
Congress by the way of appropriations 
and such allied matters which are in- 
volved in the whole war problem? 

Mr. OVERTON. The compilation does 
not contain all the speeches or all the 
messages of the President, but those con- 
tained in it have been very carefully se- 
lected as representing the most impor- 
tant utterances of the President, in 
whatever form they were made, whether 
as public addresses, fireside talks, ad- 
dresses before both Houses of Congress, 
or press releases which indicate the for- 
eign policy of the United States, both be- 
fore the present war and after we en- 
tered into the war, and with particular 
relation to the war. I have requested 
that they be published because I think 
they will be of great historical value. 

Mr. BONE. There can be no doubt 
about that, but I wonder if they contain 
all the President’s recommendations as 
to specific appropriations for the Army, 
for the Navy, and for national defense, 
and matters of that sort. 

Mr, OVERTON. No; they do not con- 
tain all the recommendations with re- 
spect to all appropriations. 

Mr. BONE. Of course, in many of his 
recommendations the President has been 
very specific as to how and for what pur- 
pose the money was to be used, which is 
important to know in connection with 
the general long-term effect of the oper- 
ation that was to be conducted under an 
appropriation when it was made avail- 
able. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the compilation presented by the 
Senator from Louisiana will be printed as 
a document. 


THE NAZI LAND POLICY—ADDRESS BY 
T. E. HOWARD 


[Mr JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Appendix 
and address by T. E. Howard, former president 
of the Farmers Union of Colorado, on the 
subject, The Nazi Land Policy Will Enslave 
Millions, which appears in the Appendix.] 


A LETTER TO DONALD NELSON FROM 
FRANE J. WOLF 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
a letter to Donald Neison from Frank L. Wolf, 
publisher of the Colorado Monitor, and 
printed in the issue of the Monitor of March 
13, 1942, which appears in the Appendix.] 
WASTEFUL SPENDING—EDITORIAL FROM 

KANSAS CITY TIMES 

Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Kansas City Times entitled “Kick All 
of It Out,” which appears in the Appendix.] 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT— 

EDITORIAL FROM THE CHARLOTTE 

(N. C.) OBSERVER 7 

{Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “An Open Letter to the President,” 
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published in the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 
of March 12, 1942, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 
A PRACTICAL METHOD OF PILOT 
SELECTION 


[Mr. ROSIER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from 
the Proceedings of the Staff Meetings of the 
Mayo Clinic, entitled “A Practical Method 
of Pilot Selection,” which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 1762. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release the claim of the 
United States to certain land within Coconino 
County, Ariz.; 

S. 1971. An act to legalize a bridge across 
Bayou Lafourche at Valentine, La.; 

S. 2089. An act to authorize the transfer 
of the custody of a portion of the Croatan 
National Forest, N. C., from the Department 
of Agriculture to the Department of the Navy; 

S. 2134. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the State of 
Michigan, acting through the International 
Bridge Authority of Michigan, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge or series 
of bridges, causeways, and approaches thereto 
across the St. Marys River from a point in 
or near the city of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
to a point in the Province of Ontario, 
Canada,” approved December 16, 1940; and 

S. 2222. An act to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator to acquire title, on be- 
half of the United States, to not more than 
35 acres of land subject to certain reserva- 
tions. in the grantors. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 5016. An act to amend section 1 of 
the act approved August 19, 1937 (50 Stat. 
700), entitled “An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to notify the State of Virginia 
that the United States assumes police juris- 
diction over the lands embraced within the 
Shenandcab National Park, and for other 
purposes”; 

H. R. 5636. An act to expedite the settle- 
ment of claims and accounts incident to cer- 
tain agricultural-adjustment programs, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 5719. An act to abolish the Guilford 
Courthouse National Military Park Comm 
sion, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5860. An act declaring certain lands 
to be a part of the public domain and pro- 
viding for the administration thereof; 

H. R. 5866. Au act for the relief of the city 
of Atlanta, Ga.; 

H. R. 5962. An act to ratify and confirm 
Act 20 of the Special Sessior Laws of Hawaii, 
1941, extending the time within which reve- 
nue bonds may be issued and delivered under 
Act 174 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1935; 

H. R. 6166 An act to approve Act No. 70 
of the Special Session Laws of Hawaii, 1941, 
reducing the rate of interest on loans and 
providing for the reamortization of indebted- 
ness to the Farm Loan Board; 

H. R. 6360. An act to amend the act known 
as the Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act, 1930 (46 Stat. 531), approved June 10, 
1930, as amended; 
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H. R. 6387. An act to extend the crediting 
of military service under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Acts, and for other purposes; 

H R. 6495. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Minnesota to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
the village of Brooklyn Center, Minn.; 

H. R. 6625. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the State of New Mexico, providing a 
method for executing leases for grazing and 
agricultural purposes on lands granted or 
confirmed to the State of New Mexico by the 
act of Congress approved June 20, 1910; 

H. R. 6641. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the establishment 
of a permanent instruction staff at the United 
States Coast Guard Academy,” approved April 
16, 1937; 

H. R. 6730. An act to protect the public 
health by the prevention of certain practices 
leading to dental disorders, and to prevent 
the circumvention of certain State or Terri- 
torial laws regulating the practice of den- 
tistry; and 

H. J. Res. 263. Joint resolution to provide 
decorations for outstanding conduct or serv- 
ice by persons serving in the American mer- 
chant marine. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 5016. An act to amend section 1 of 
the act approved August 19, 1937 (50 Stat. 
700), entitled “An act to direct the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to notify the State of 
Virginia that the United States assumes 
police jurisdiction over the lands embraced 
within the Shenandoah National Park, and 
for other purposes”; 

H. R. 5719. An act to abolish the Guilford 
Courthouse National Military Park Com- 
mission, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 6625, An act granting the consent of 
Congress to an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the State of New Mexico, providing 
a method for executing leases for grazing and 
agricultural purposes on lands granted or 
confirmed to the State of New Mexico by the 
act of Congress approved June 20, 1910: to 
the Committee or Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 5636. An act to expedite the settle- 
ment of claims and accounts incident to 
certain agricultural adjustment programs, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 6360. An act to amend the act known 
as the “Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act, 1930” (46 Stat. 531), approved June 10, 
1930, as amended; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

H. R. 5860. An act declaring certain lands 
to be a part of the public domain and pro- 
viding for the administration thereof; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

H. R. 5866. An act for the relief of the city 
of Atlanta, Ga.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 5962. An act to ratify and confirm Act 
20 of the Special Session Laws of Hawaii, 
1941, extending the time within which reve- 
nue bonds may be issued and delivered under 

- Act 174 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1935; 
and 8 

H. R. 6166. An act to approve Act No. 70 
of the Special Session Laws of Hawaii, 1941, 
reducing the rate of interest on loans and 
providing for the reamortization of indebted- 
ness to the Parm Loan Board; to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 6387. An act to extend the crediting 
of military service under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Acts, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 6730. An act to protect the public 
health by the prevention of certain practices 
leading to dental disorders; and to prevent 
the circumvention of certain State or Terri- 
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torial laws regulating the practice of den- 
tistry; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 

H. R. 6495. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Minnesota to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
the village of Brooklyn Center, Minn.; 

H. R. 6641. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the establishment 


of a permanent instruction staff at the 


United States Coast Guard Academy,” ap- 
proved April 16, 1937; and 
H. J. Res. 263. Joint resolution to provide 


decorations for outstanding conduct or serv- 


ice by persons serving in the American mer- 
chant marine; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 
LABOR CONDITIONS ON T. P. & W. 
RAILROAD 


Mr.MEAD. Mr. President, I should Ike 


to have permission to insert in the Recorp 
a copy of the President’s letter addressed 


to George P. McNear, Jr., president of the 


Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad Co., 
in which company a lock-out still per- 
sists. By the action of Mr. McNear in 
refusing to arbitrate the difficulty he 
creates an issue which, in my judgment, 


is more serious than the issue existing 


between the men and the company. The 
big question now is, Shall the National 
War Labor Board, the agency of the Gov- 
ernment set up pursuant to the agree- 
ment made between the representatives 
of industry and labor that all contro- 
versies should be settled by peaceful 
means during the duration of the war, be 
resisted and defied as is being done in 
this case? If McNear can get away with 
this, then the usefulness of the National 
War Labor Board will quickly come to an 
end, and the prospect of peace in industry 
will be gloomy indeed. 

Mr. President, I hope the lock-out on 
the T. P. & W. may speedily be brought to 
an end by the President exercising his 
power to take over the road. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
New York? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MARCH 14, 1942. 
Mr. GEORGE P. McNeakr, Jr., 
President, Toledo, Peoria & 
Western R. R. Co., Peoria, IU. 

Dear Mr. McNear: The National War Labor 
Board has informed me that on February 27 
the National War Labor Board notified you of 
its decision that you should arbitrate under 
the auspices of the National Mediation Board 


the pending dispute on the Toledo, Peoria. & 


Western Railroad, of which railroad you are 


President. 


The history and significance of this case is 
recited in the final appeal of the National 
War Labor Board sent you on March 13, 1942, 
as follows: 


“The defiance of the Government of the 
United States by the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Railroad Co. has raised issues far beyond the 
dispute between the company and the rail- 
road brotherhoods, This Government of the 
people in time of war cannot afford to permit 
the special or private interest of any labor 
union or corporation to break down the na- 
tional agreement between management. and 
labor, that labor disputes shall be settled for 
the duration of the war by peaceful means, 

“A private quarrel between a company and 
a union cannot be allowed to continue in the 


- midst of a total war. 


MARCH 17 


“The Government of the United States, 
which, through four successive public agen- 
cies, proposed patiently but unsuccessfully a 
peaceful settlement of this dispute, cannot be 
flouted by private interests. 

“Before Pearl Harbor, both sides refused 
arbitration proposed by the National Railway 
Mediation Board. Since Pearl Harbor, a num- 
ber of Federal agencies have attempted to 
settle this dispute by peaceful means. 

“First, the National Railway Mediation 
Board proposed arbitration. The unions ac- 
cepted but the company rejected. 

“Second, the Director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation proposed arbitration. 
The unions accepted but the company re- 
jected. 

“Third, a three-member panel of the United 
States Conciliation Service proposed arbitra- 
tion. The unions accepted but the company 
rejected. 

“Fourth, the National War Labor Board 
unanimously directed arbitration under sec- 
tion 8 of the Railway Labor Act and under 
the auspices of the National Railway Media- 
tion Board, set up by Congress for that pur- 
pose. The unions accepted but the company 
rejected. 

“Fifth, the National Railway Mediation 
Board sent its mediator to Peoria to carry out 
the directive order of the War Labor Board for 
arbitration, The unions again agreed to co- 
operate and the company refused. 

“This rejection of established peaceful and 
lawful procedures for settlement of this labor 
dispute tends to breed violence and a disre- 
spect of lawful processes. 

“We denounce any violence, any disregard 
of law, and any defiance of peaceful proce- 
dures. The national crisis demands the use 
of the peaceful means of settlement estab- 
lished by the Government. 

“The Government has been patient, but 
there is a point beyond which patience be- 
comes an act of disloyalty to a people who 
have seen stronghold after stronghold of 
freedom go down because men and materials 
to save them arrived too late. The people of 
the United States have a right to demand 
that their Government prevent a private 
quarrel from checking the national will. 

“In this time of dire necessity for the quick 
maximum transportation of all materials as 
part of total war, any refusal to settle a rail- 
road labor dispute involving a small but vital 
link in overland transportation between the 
oceans is intolerable to the American people 
in their struggle to remain free. 

“The National War Labor Board, in the 
name of the Government of the United 
States, again unanimously, and for the last 
time, calls upon the management of the To- 
ledo, Peoria & Western Railroad Co. to accept 
arbitration of this dispute in accordance with 
the decision of the Board.” 

In these times of war I must insist that 
the national agreement that there shall be 
no strikes or lock-outs for the duration of 
the war and that the procedures for the 
peaceful settlement of labor disputes as set 
forth’ in the Executive order creating the 
National Labor Board must be complied with 
by all American employers and labor groups. 

As President of the United States and Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces, I hereby 
request you to comply with the order of the 
National War Labor Board immediately. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 


CONDUCT OF GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS— 
LETTER FROM F. H BURNAP 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the body of the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks a letter addressed to me by Mr. 
F. H. Burnap and other citizens of Ore- 
gon. The letter expresses well the grow- 
ing, righteous indignation of the people 
of my State regarding the incompetency 
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and irregularities of the present Federal 
administration. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

CORVALLIS, OREG., March 8, 1942. 
Senator Rurus HOLMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HOLMAN: I wish I had a copy 
of the telegram sent by the voters of South 
Carolina to their representatives in Wash- 
ington—would repeat it to you and our other 
representatives from Oregon. We in this 
State are wondering what our representatives 
in the Capital are doing to help preserve our 
American system and win this war. 

We are paying high taxes, and will pay 
more; we are buying bonds, and will buy 
more bonds to help win the war; but we 
don’t appreciate the continuation of some 
six billion dollars being spent each year, and 
to be spent in 1942, to keep all those New 
Deal alphabet bureaus running. It is neither 
right nor necessary for our Government to 
spend such huge sums that ought to be spent 
for war purposes. If these useless bureaus 
constitute what the President calls the dig- 
nity and brotherhood of man,” do you think 
they can win this war for us? If not, why 
aren't they eliminated, and now? 

Do we have to listen to Alabama Democrats 
(Clark County Democrat) to learn what our 
country is headed for? The day is not far 
distant when statesmanship must supplant 
political expediency if the American form of 
government is going to survive. 

If the head of our administration is afraid 
to do something about the racketeering labor 
unions at this time, why doesn't Congress 
act? Is there a tie-up between the unions 
and our representatives, as there seems to be 
with the administration heads? We at home 
feel we are being let down. Due to the 
Wagner Act some 5,000,000 days’ work were 
lost in he shipyards in 1941 and some 25,- 
000,000 work days lost in other war industries, 
mostly due to the union leaders. Both in- 
dustry and labor may be at fault, but what 
is our Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy doing about it, but tell us “not a day 
shall be lost in our defense program"? How 
can we, the average citizens, do anything 
about the clowing down of our defense pro- 
grar and other equally radical administra- 
tive failures? Our representatives are sup- 
posed to be doing something for us, but are 
they? 

We also resent the postponement of the 
court-martial trials for Kimmel and Short. 
In all justice they should have their hearing 
at once; and if some higher-u:s in Washing- 
ton get “nicked,” let them take it. The 
public is tired of having every mistake made 
by the big names being whitewashed. Are 
our representatives doing anything about de- 
manding an immediate hearing for these de- 
moted officers? 

With so many “reds” and radical new dealers 
spending billions for nondefense programs 
and supporting the President in every whim 
he thinks up, with the Supreme Court failing 
us, who have the folks back home got to turn 
to if it isn’t the men they sent to Washing- 
ton? For God’s sake get busy and stick your 
necks out and begin a campaign to stop some 
of this damned foolish spending of our money 
and get down to the business of winning this 
war. We have had enough of this spending 
spree for the purpose of buying votes to per- 
petuate these New Deal racketeers. 

What but un-American when our Govern- 
ment allows and encourages the union men to 
receive such high wages with half-time or 
overtime pay, most war industries working 
314 days a week and refusing to work on holi- 
days even when the President and Neison ask 
them to do so. Compare the life of these 
high-paid union men to that of our boys in 
uniform—low wages and loss of jobs for them 
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and every chance of being killed or crippled. 
Many are killed daily even before they get 
into the fighting—4 burned to death and 18 
seriously burned when a discarded poultry 
house was used for barracks for boys from 
Wyoming. There is something so rotten in 
Washington and the administration that 
many Oregon voters are not in favor of re- 
turning any of our Representatives for an- 
other term—none of them. Surely the State 
can find some men who won't play politics 
and turn a deaf ear to legislation the people 
want and need right now. Our men may be 
doing more than we know of—we hope so— 
but we do feel they are keeping pretty quiet 
and doing little. 

Leon Henderson asks the housewives to 
take back to the grocer any sugar they have 
and says that failure to do so “is almost 
traitorous.” Huh! How about the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration of the Fed- 
eral administration, which alone is completely 
responsible for the sugar shortage resulting 
from the socialistic efforts to run the farmer's 
business and limiting the number of acres 
he might sow to sugar beets? If treason is 
defined, as Henderson seems to define it, then 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
should be court martialed—and that includes 
the man responsible for it. 

We trust you listen to H. V. Kaltenborn. 
God knows this country could stand more 
men with his understanding and the courage 
to say what he thinks. He makes sense, as 
do most ot the editors of the Oregon news- 
papers. 

Sincerel 


< 


. and Mrs. F. H. Burnap. 
and Mrs. G. J. FRINK. 
and Mrs. JOHN W. Brown. 

P. S.—I let two neighbors read the above, 
and it they had thought me too radical would 
not have sent this, but they insisted on sign- 
ing it and wanted me to show it to every 
home owner in our neighborhood. They said 
every Republican and most every Democrat 
would sign. 

They all feel the soldier’s pay should be 
raised. Corvallis probably isn't any different 
from every other town of its size in the 
Nation—that is, one where the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration has offices. If 
you could hear the disgust on every side for 
the wanton waste of our tax money on the 
damn fool projects the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration is getting out—color 
motion pictures of this and that all over the 
State; a bit of soil erosion here, etc.; private 
motion-picture studios being built with Gov- 
ernment money; high salaries for men who 
could be serving the country in uniform; big 
traveling-expense accounts, etc. It makes 
no sense to anyone but a new dealer. Let 
some of these grafters be conscripted to help 
get the crops in. The Work Projects Ad- 
ministration has dropped many of its old 
hands and now they refuse to work on the 
farms this spring—too hard work, too little 
pay. My sister on a berry farm helped her 
neighbor train berries for 2 weeks when no 
men could be hired, and she was paid 25 
cents an hour. Then the President wants 
farm prices, etc., kept down to ward off in- 
flation. What are the union wages, etc., do- 
ing but bringing on inflation? Am sorry 
to wrote so lengthy and know much of this 
is out of focus, but many things are so 
damned crooked and so unnecessary to win 
the war that we all feel this administration 
is rotten to the core. 


CONTRIBUTION OF SENATOR CHANDLER 
AS GOVERNOR TO EXCELLENT FINAN- 
CIAL CONDITION OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch published in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal on March 15, 
1942, pays very high tribute to our good 
friend and colleague the junior Senator 
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from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER]. It calls 
attention to the fact that, through legis- 
lation which he initiated as chief execu- 
tive, the State of Kentucky will this 
month of March become entirely free 
from debt. It calls attention to the fact 
that the junior Senator from Kentucky 
while Governor of his State reduced the 
debt of Kentucky from $25,000,000 to 
$5,000,000. 

I felt that the Members of the Senate 
would be pleased to have this tribute to 
the Senator from Kentucky called to the 
attention of the country by having the 
article printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it appear at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Louisville Courier-Journal of 

March 15, 1942 
STATE CALLS Last of WARRANTS; CLEARS DEBT 

First TIME IN YEARS—PAYMENT SET FOR 

MARCH 25 

FRANKFORT, KY., March 14.—Kentucky, for 
the first time since its early history, soon will 
be free of its warrant debt. 

Gov. Keen Johnson announced today the 
last of the State’s outstanding interest-bear- 
ing warrants, amounting to $495,000, had 
been called for payment March 25. 

When newsmen to whom he made known 
the call asked for a statement, the Governor 
remarked tersely: 

CREDITS ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 

“It speaks for itself. There's nothing ro- 
mantic or spectacular about paying off a debt. 
You run into debt and crawl out. We've 
been a long time crawling out.” 

The warrant debt was reduced to its pres- 
ent size from approximately $25,000,000 in 
slightly more than 6 years. 

The treasurer's office said the warrant debt 
stood at $25,232,913 when Gov. A. B. CHANDLER 
took office in 1935 and at $5,374,542, 4 years 


later when Johnson became Governor. 


Governor Johnson attributed the State's 
ability to pay off the debt to the 1936 Reor- 
ganization Act, which he said brought a 
“rigid accounting system” through creation 
of a division of accounts and control. 

In earlier years, he added, lax accounting 
methods often found the State spending more 
than its income, necessitating issuance of 
warrants, 

CAN’T RECALL LAST TIME 

When the last payment call lowered the 
outstanding warrant total to $495,000—which 
bears 1 percent interest—it was the first time 
since 1908 the debt had fallen below $500,000, 
the constitutional limit. 

Even the oldest timers in Frankfort 
couldn't remember when the State was debt 
free. 

The 1942 legislature enacted a law putting 
teeth in the constitution’s $500,000 debt 
limit. Courts had ruled in the past that 
certain expenditures by the State did not 
come under the limitation. 

Technically, the State will still have out- 
standing warrants on its books after March 25. 


SOME WARRANTS NOT PRESENTED 

The treasurer's office reported $29,578 worth 
of warrants called for payment have not 
been presented. They bear no interest after 
their call. 

Of these, however, $13,278 worth have been 
outstanding many years and virtually have 
been given up for lost or destroyed. 

Governor Johnson said even these out- 
standing warrants probably would be wiped 
out in 2 years. 

He pointed to a new law voiding outstand- 
ing warrants unless action has been started 
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to obtain payment on them within 2 years 
after their call. 

The uneneumbered balance in the State 
treasury as of today, the Governor said, is 
81.940.178. 


DISPOSITION OF MEMORIAL CANNON 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from the custodian of 
one of the smaller State parks in the 
State of Illinois, in which he suggests: 

We have four large-size Civil War cannon 
here that we want to turn over to the Gov- 
ernment, provided that they can in any way 
be of service to them.. * If you have 
the time, I wish you would put me in touch 
with the proper department. 


Subsequently I addressed a letter to 
Major General Reybold, and received a 
reply from the War Production Board, 
which stated: 

Dear Senator Brooks: Your letter to Major 
General Reybold containing information that 
the Fort Massac State Park, Metropolis, III., 
has four large copper cannon aggregating 
around 20,000 pounds which it is considering 
turning over to the Federal Government for 
scrap purposes, has been referred to the 
undersigned. 

The War Production Board is very much 
interested in the potential 20,000 pounds of 
copper scrap contained in these cannon. If 
it is decided to scrap them, we would like 
to recoramend the names of several scrap- 
metal dealers to facilitate their disposal. 

Yours very truly, 
A. I. HENDERSON, 
Deputy Director, 
Materials Division. 


This may be the only way that the War 
Production Board can devise for accept- 
ing this metal that is in the hands of 
civic and governmental organizations 
throughout the country, but I suggest to 
them that they set up some sort of a 
round-up of these idle cannon in a dif- 
ferent manner than to turn them in as 
scrap to private dealers on which to make 
a profit as they are moved into the war 
effort of our Nation. 

In every community all over this Na- 
tion there are cannon containing valu- 
able metals, and now that we find our- 
selves so short of metal that we are 
shutting down factories throughout the 
land, and are admittedly short of mate- 
rial to put in the hands of our fighting 
young men on land, sea, and in the air, 
I believe that almost every community 
would find it a patriotic joy to crate and 
ship to any central point designated by 
the Government the ancient cannon of 
the wars of yesterday, with the feeling 
that they are contributing once more to 
the defense of the liberties of America, 
and there should be no junk-dealer’s 
profit extracted in the transformation. 


LABOR AND WAR PRODUCTION 


Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Recorp another batch of tele- 
grams from citizens of Texas and other 
States of the Union expressing righteous 
indignation at the deplorable conditions 
existing in this country which are slowing 
down the production of essential war 
materials, and urging the Congress of the 
United States to take such action as will 
bring to an end this tragic situation. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Texas? 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

San ANTONIO, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O’DANIEL: 

We strongly urge your active support Smith 
bill limiting war profits and suspending 
closed shop. Please oppose delaying and 
perversive amendments which will undoubt- 
edly be proposed. 

Charles F. Nichols, Helen H. Nichols, 
George W. Hopper, Mary Jane Hop- 
per Charles George, Jr., Adele 
George, Robert W. Hopper, Ruth 
Hopper, T. H. Turner, Blanche 
Turner. 

WESLACO, TEX., March 14, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We believe Congress should require our 
war-production plants to match the service 
of our brave soldiers by working maximum 
hours without double-time or overtime pay. 
We urge you to make labor do its duty— 
work or fight. 

Weslaco Chamber of Commerce; T. H. 
Henderson; G. L. Wood; Y. P. Yar- 
brough; O. J. Gunn; E. Schoen; 
F. L. White; T. F. Langford; W. F. 
Powell; Hardy Aldridge; Robert 
Dela Rosa; Fred Voigt; O. B. Abel; 
C. E. Raye Garza; J. T. Ellis, Jr.; 
O. S. Salsginer; O. M. Little; C. L. 
Skaggs; Thos. W. Glass; A. B. 
Valdes, Sr.; Mrs. M. A. Shields; 
C, D. Bennett; Roy Lombard; Jud- 
son Friday; Gordon Rethley; H. J. 
Martin; R. M. Gilmore, publisher; 
W. F. Andersen; Rogers Butler; 
Brad H. Smith; E. B. Ford; Pat 
Cannon; E. L. McCollum; W. Roen; 
E. Donlon; Fred E. Kay; S. N Me- 
Whorter; Mrs. R. M. Gilmore; Don 
E. Ransom; Julius Frosch; B. L. 
Harrington; F. T. Wells, publisher; 
Lloyd C. Wilson: J. D. Brixey; B K. 
Traylor; J. S. McManus; Frank R. 
Dorsey; J. E. Petty; George Magee; 
C. D. Fitzgerald; G. O. Aldridge; 
T. G. Cressner. 


PAMPA, TEX., March 16, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 
Our pledge to help win the war: We 
solemnly pledge that we will refuse to vote 
for the reelection of any United States Sen- 
ator or any United States Congressman who 
does not consistently yote for a law outlaw- 
ing all strikes in every industry connected 
with defense and who does not vote to abol- 
ish the limitation of 40 hours a week labor 
in defense industries for the remainder of 
the war. 

The citizens of Pampa, Tex.: Paul 
Tabor, Grayden Teeters, Carman 
Teeters, Louise Walters, Bruce 
Walters, Grace Pool, Glen Pool, 
Helen Dixon, Mrs. Fred Roberts, 
Lois Reeves, I. B. Hughey, Kath- 
erine Hughey, Fern Hines, Johnnie 
Hines, Sam Erwin, Lillian Erwin, 
Claudie Benge, Charley Dunkel, 
R. M. Bellamy, J. P. Werhung, Pau- 
line Sidwell, Eugene Sidwell, Irene 
Beagle, Del Beagle, Esther Daugh- 
erty, Walter Daugherty, Andrew 
McNamara, Audrey Tabor, A, B. 
Zahn, Eleanor McNamara, Audrey 
Schwartz, Ann High, Clifton High, 
Dr. Schwartz, Finis Jordan, L. C. 
Graham, Naida Graham, Paul 
Kasishke, Ken Thornton, Gene 
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Thornton, Francis Garman, Jake 
Garman, George Cree, Opal Cree, 
Alma McCoy, Myrtle Hoover, Dee 
Paterson, Bill Watson. 
San ANTONIO, TEx., March 16, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
We, and our wives, 58 strong, solemnly 
pledge to vote against any Senator or Con- 
gressman who does not take immediate 
action to outlaw all strikes in defense indus- 
tries, to abolish the 40-hour week and all 
nondefense expenditures for the duration 
and to adjust existing industrial contracts 
to meet these changes. We demand true 
representation, not politics. Our continued 
loyalty depends on your action. 
Drs. Lloyd Ross, Thomas Wheat, Wilber 
Robertson, Charles McGehee; 
Messrs. Willard York, Luther 
Beery, Jean Nelson, Martin Casey, 
Desmond Farrel, Henry Pagen- 
kopf,, Roy Taylor, Fred Schlicht- 
ing, Ewart York, J. D. Miller, Mil- 
ton Fischer, Harry Dillon, Russell 
Grieve, Paul Creamer, Sidney 
Padgett, Arnold Larson, Otis 
Mason, Joe Moody,.Orbia Blanton, 
Walter Miller, Tom Cobb, James 
Shaw, L. M. Levy, Roy Keyes, and 
K. Pedlar. 


Houston, TEX., March 16, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We demand immediate abolition of closed 
shop, excess pay for overtime, part-time war 
production, and special catering to capital, 
labor, and agriculture. We also demand im- 
mediate freezing of wages and prices We 
don’t care whose toes are stepped on, in- 
cluding ours, We want immediate, positive 
action and we don’t intend to wait until the 
Japs land in America to get it. 

Emory E. Gose, Jr., J. Clyde Higday, 
Mrs, J. C. Higday, Mrs, Emory 
Gose, Mrs. P. A. Sloane, J J. 
Brewer, Mrs. J. A. Beeley, James 
A. Beeley, Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Wat- 
son, Mrs. Daisy Bickford, I G. 
Strauss, R. F. Mills, Mrs. John R. 
Ray, J. C. Koetting, Mrs. J. ©. 
Koetting, Ray McBridge, Mrs. R. A. 
McBride, C. J. Halla, Mrs. C. J. 
Halla, E. A. Kruse. 

Dattas, TEx., March 16, 1942. 
Senator LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

A resolution passed unanimously by the 
Democratic Woman's Luncheon Club author- 
izing us as a committee to protest the fail- 
ure of Congress to abrogate the 40-hour a 
week for the duration of the war. We urge 
you to continue to use all means within your 
power to prevail upon the President and 
Congress to suspend the 40-hour week and 
enact immediate legislation to prevent 
strikes. 

Mrs. F. R. CaRLTON. 
Mrs. FLORENCE RODGERS. 
Mrs. GEORGE A, RIPLEY. 
Mrs. PAULINE ADOUE HALL. 
DALLAS, TEX., March 15, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As you represent our voice in national 
affairs, we urge you to demand a war-profits 
limitation on all manufacturers and indus- 
tries holding Government contracts, removal 
of 40-hour workweek limitations, Govern- 
ment seizure and operation for the duration 
of all manufacturing plants not fully cooper- 
ating with War Production Board. 

GEORGE J. WORTHAM. 
HATTIE MAE WORTHAM. 
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Houston, TEx., March 15, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As loyal friends we ask that you give 
wholehearted support to the repeal of the 
40-hour week and any other red tape stand- 
ing in the way of winning the war. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. C, CAMERON, 
And Mrs, HELEN CAMERON. 


BEEVILLE, TEX., March 15, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
United States Senator: 

Your untiring efforts to get bill passed to 
eliminate strikes is greatly appreciated by 
the masses of people in Texas. Strike leaders 
and politicians are going to cause us to lose 
this war unless something is done about it. 

S. R. Davis. 
HOUSTON, TEX., March 15, 1942. 
Senator O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

At last the people are gathering courage 
to speak their mind. It is time for our rep- 
resentatives to listen to them instead of the 
President who is losing this war. We want 
all strikes outlawed, the 48 hours a week 
adopted, no double time. Stop all housing 
graft programs. Stop all Work Projects Ad- 
‘ministration, National Youth Administration, 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and all forms of 
socialistic experimental schemes. Stop 
spending public funds for pork-barrel pur- 
poses. We are at war and losing fast. Those 
at Washington who fail or refuse to heed 
these warnings are due for retirement. 

E. N. BIGGERS. 
; DALLAS, Tex, March 14, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
. Washington, D.C.: 

We petition you to see that the President's 
statement that there will be no stoppage of 
war production and that there shall be no 
special gains for any group be translated from 
pronouncement to working effect. We insist 
upon equality of sacrifice and that no group 
be given excess benefits in the way of time 
and. one-half or double time We don’t be- 
lieve that a 40-hour workweek is good for a 
wartime policy. We don't believe that the 
inadequate protection of Guam should be 
practiced upon the United States itself. Our 
buddies are with MacArthur in the Philip- 
pines, Moore in Corregidor, and Hartle in 
North Ireland. Six thousand of our Aggie 
brothers are in the active armed service of 
the United States We feel that we would 
not be keeping faith with them to remain 
silent while they gladly and gloriously serve 
24 hours for a 7-day week at small pay while 
strike and work hours and pay schedules slow 
down delivery to them of the weapons which 
they must have to shorten this conflict. Con- 
gress has evidently failed to grasp the true 
feeling of the American people, at least in 
this State. An awekened and almost an- 
gered public may lose pride and confidence 
in a Congress that is forced to do something 
vital and just in the future that is being 
bypassed at the present time. This message 
has been authorized at a regular meeting of 
the below-named club and your sincere and 
careful consideration of same will be appre- 
ciated. 

Dartas A. & M. CLUB, 
By Ep Srapp, President. 


Dartas, TEX., March 14, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We want to encourage you in fighting for 
your bill for the abolition of the 40-hour 
week with overtime bonuses until the war is 
won. We must fight first and conduct social 
experiments after the war is over. The 
American people, including the rank and file 
of labor, are more angrily determined to 
secure increased arms production than are 
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the Members of Congress who have not yet 
sensed the rising wrath of the people, too 
many of whom have sons in the services con- 
cerning whose safety they are more concerned 
than they are about paying homage to labor 
bosses and racketeers. Events of the next 
few months will prove that Congressmen who 
demand all-out mobilization for war produc- 
tion will be returned to Congress if there is 
a Congress, and Members who continue to 
fawn before labor leaders will not be re- 
turned. The people are far ahead of Con- 
gress in their grasp of the true situation. 
JAY ALEXANDER, 

Houston, TEX., March 14, 1942. 

Senator W Lee O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.. 

You deserve the congratulations of all pa- 
triotic Americans. We hope your labor bill 
just introduced is passed quickly and with 
votes to spare. Count on us to back you 
now and in November. 

Ross BIGGERS. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 14, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Advise your effort to compel full-time em- 
ployment of war machinery. Am doing 
everything I can to bring around public 
opinion before Congress and administration 
leaders which demands suspension of 40- 
hour, double time, and time and half for 
overtime and any other obstacle caused by 
labor or capital which prevents war indus- 
try from running 7 days a week, 24 hours a 
day. Keep up the good work. 

A. E. AMErMan, Jr. 


DALLAS, TEX., March 14, 1942. 
Senator Lee O'DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Too bad we don't have more like you in 
Congress. Now get Chief Leaf-Raker Hopkins 
out and the people of the United States will 
realize that this war is not another Work 
Projects Administration project. A few mili- 
tary gains is the best insurance for our social 
gains, 

L. J. N. KELIHER. 


Houston, TEX., March 15, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Have just listened to Kaltenborn and we 
have for some time felt what he expressed 
today together with our own thoughts. It 
is time that our representatives should act 
for the people they represent. 

Dr. and Mrs. James A. HILL. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., March 15, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Let's get the job done. Why not work a 
person 48 hours a week without overtime. 
Stop time and half pay over 8 hours per day 
and on Sunday. Stop pussyfooting around 
and come to our senses and get the job done. 
This area feels this way that is the majority 
of the people. Get some backbone on the 
floor of Congress and raise a little hell for a 
change 

STANDARD Brass & MANU- 
FACTURING ORGANIZATION, 
Beaumont Branch, 
Burt BOYKINS, Jr. 


DALLAS, TEx., March 15, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O DANIEL. 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas entrenched greed and selfishness 
are fast losing the war for our Nation and 
whereas on December 3, 1941, the House of 
Representatives passed by an overwhelming 
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majority a bill eliminating the 40-hour work- 
week and removing many obstacles now seri- 
ously hindering the full prosecution of our 
all-out war efforts: Now be it 

Resolved, That we congratulate the mem- 
bership of the House of Representatives for 
their patriotic action and respectfully. urge 
Members of the United States Senate and 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt to give their 
full and immediate support to the favorable 
consummation of this bill. Adopted this 15th 
day of March 1942, by unanimous vote of the 
national defense committee of Texas. 

R. L. THOMAS, Chairman. 


Fort WORTH, TEX., March 15, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O DANN, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Forty-hour week should be suspended for 
duration, If needed, labor must work 70 
hours with regular pay. Trust you will favor 
such legislation. 
Dr. W. J. Bisco. 


Houston, TEX., March 15, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 
People aroused. Press your measures for 
full immediate war production. 
J. O. Wess. 


DALLAs, TEX., March 13, 1942, 
Senator W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Hurray for Senator with Herve and con- 


science to speak it. 
ARTHUR A. Everts.” 


San ANTONIO, TEX., March 13, 1942. 
W. LEE O DANIEL, 
Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Just received word of legislation intro- 
duced by you today to prevent discrimina- 
tion against union and nonunion workers 
and to remove restriction on working hours 
and elimination of time and half and double 
time for overtime, Congratulations. Cer- 
tainly hope can get it through. Regards. 
Huo A. L. HALFF, 
W. O. A. J. 


Houston, TEx.. March 16, 1942. 
W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Power to you on attempt to end 40-hour 
week and strikes. We are paying inccme tax 
cheerfully and buying bonds. How about 
lining up Washington demagogues in an 
all-out production effort? Wake up Amer- 
ica. It’s late. 

Sincerely, 
BARBARA DUMBLE. 


Larepo, TEX., March 16, 1942 
Senator W. LEE O DANIEL: 

Believe urgent you use your influence and 
vote soonest to see that 40-hour week be 
killed, and that free hand be given both labor 
and business to work night and day to win 
this war. This no time for bickering or for 
clock punching. Boys at the front don't quit 
when they’ve fought and bled and died for 40 
hours. Suggest you folks in Washington far 
behind sentiment at home, which is to win 
this war even if radical labor leaders prefer 
to fiddle while our chances for victory burn. 
Let's forget about boondoggling and prepare 
to save this Nation for our children. Believe 
menace of hour restrictions hampering our 
rearmament and defense fully as great as that 
of Hitler and Mikado. For God's sake and 
for the sake of humanity and democracy get 
some action quickly. 

LAREDO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
RICHARD FURMAN, Manager. 
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Darras, TEx., March 16, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O’DANIEL: 

People are tired of politics continuing to 
dominate our Government in such a serious 
time as this, and are demanding something 
be done to permit loyal people to work longer 
hours and more days to furnish more and 
better equipment. It is now time for action 
and not fireside chats and no results there- 
after. I appeal to you to please use your ef- 
forts in behalf of our country now. 

M. D. WILLHITE. 


Van ALSTYNE, TEX., March 16, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O’DANIEL: 
Your people fed up with “soft soaping“ 
Ask you adopt firmest tactics before 
Order of day should be “work or 


J. Umphress, Spencer Taylor, J. H. 
Neill, H. D. Hynds, James N. Taylor, 
J. M. McLemore, R. E. B. Fielder, 
S. M. Cartwright, L. A. Cartwright, 
Roscoe Garver, Creed Taylor, Wal- 
ter Barron. 


Houston, TEX., March 16, 1942. 
Senator O'DANIEL: 

We beseech you to take drastic steps to 
improve conditions pertaining to existing 
labor and preduction difficulties. We heartily 
approve the bill you have introduced and 
will do anything possible to assist you. 

O. D. SMALL. 
FRANK BLACK. 
T. M. SMITH. 
W. R, VEALE. 
G. A. CLARKE, 

Houston, TEX., March 16, 1942. 

Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senator from Texas: 

Your fight for 24-hour production of war 
materials appreciated. Don't give up until 
this is accomplished. 

J. D. HEDLEY. 
WESLACO, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. LER O DANIEL: 

We urge your influence to assure continu- 
ous production war industries upon which 
lives America’s armed forces depend. 

20-30 CLUB oF WESLACO, 
ZEB RIKE, Secretary. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., March 16, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

What is the matter up there? Why is our 
war effort allowed to bungle along with self- 
ish or incapable Congressmen doing nothing 
to prevent strikes and under-maximum pro- 
duction of war materials. We need men with 
backbone who will forget politics now that 
lives are at stake. We need action. 

ELLIS M. WILSON. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., March 16, 1942. 
Hon. LEE O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Would appreciate anything you can do to 
further the prompt passage of the Howard 
Smith labor bill. 

W. B. OSBORN. 
MCALESTER, OKLA., March 16, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANTEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

From one to another, keep the 

shillalah working. 
BRYAN PATTERSON, 
San ANTONIO, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O'DaNIEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our military forces serve 7 days a week. 

24 hours a day. The wheels of industry must 
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do the same. If racketeers dominating labor 
that wants to work cannot permit men to 
keep our factories running 168 hours a week, 
then draft labor and pay it the same salary 
as cur boys receive in military service. It is 
up to Washington to see that this war is won 
in the shortest possible time. We want ac- 
tion, not lullaby talks. We want ships, 
planes, and tanks, not strikes. Remember, 
millions of Americans are interested in saving 
America, not yotes or labor racketeers. 


Norte Sr. Marys SKATING RINK. 


Dartas, TEX. March 17, 1942. 
Senator LEER O’DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned air-raid wardens of the 
North Dallas District, Dallas, Tex., urge the 
enactment of pending legislation abolishing 
the 40-hour week. 

Joe B. Autrey, John Butera, John 
Bianchi, R. A. Terrell, Harry B. 
Merrill, Charles F. Bunney, Gentry 
Dugat, William P. O'Brian, F. O. 
Stephenson, John C. Watwocd, A. 
R. Cox, Arnoid H. Jund, James R. 
Bailey, E. J. Wilson, A. H. Uecker, 
O. A. Pearson, R. M. James, W. A. 
Davis, Angus MeLeod, L. O. Jones, 
G. A. Hedick, Ruby Wright, Ben D. 
Willis, V. C. Gillespie, R. C. Arthur, 
Jack W. Hudgings, F. W. Wilson, 
H. T. Grace, O. L. Hailey, Joe Stone, 
O. D. Bates, Dan Myer, L. L. Bran- 
na, W. L. Ross, W. F. Gillespie, J. N. 
Stone, A. R. Baldwin, Mrs. W. M. 
Clower, Jack Cox, H. L. Burton, 
M. P. Lane, Home T. Chamber, 
Mrs. Gerarl Ownes, Robert Baker, 
Maurice Ullman, B. Dozz, Mrs. O. 
J. Wagner, William Holbrook, 
Louise Wilson, Leroy Bartlett, Carl 
Fleming, W. T. Henny, Charles 
Bayless, C. J. Compton, Henry 
Cohen, J. H. Gomez, C. A. Brun- 
ning, A. Berryman, E. E. Hill, N. V. 
Langston, Clarence Millican, Ted 
F. Garrison, Joe S. Wiliingham, C. 
Hilley, W. C. Sherard, Charles E. 
Lambourne, Daisy Cox, W. H. 
Dean, Dan G. Benggeli, G. H. Dick- 
erson, Leo T. Holden, N. C. Wocd- 
roof, E. L. Hargrove, Edwin Ham- 
mann, H. M. Gordon, William 
Homes. J. B. Reed. L. W. Yockey, 
W E. Whidd, Margeret Pjtikow, 
W. M. Clower, W. J. Jacoby, E. G. 
Hendrex, J. H. Ingold, J. B. Cuker, 
Florence Mackey, J. B. Sunkel, 
James Kiliam, B. Bitterman, Don- 
ald Moore, Frank Beck, John Babin, 
James Burney, Regis Stacer, O. B. 
Copeland, Harry Schuett, Pat F. 
Relyea, W. V. Foster, C. G. Stubbs, 
George F. Smith, R. D. Hudson, F. 
L. Thompson, A. W. Murray, S. G. 
Phillips, R. R. Rickard, Fred L. 
Edwards, C. E. Thomas, Mrs. W. C. 
Sherard, Jack H. Best, B. W. Gor- 
don, Joe O. Wilson, Mrs. Joe O. 
Wilson, Josephine Martin, C. S. 
Calvert, V. K. Green, Charles Miller, 
K. P. Parker, Ben Klein, W. W. 
Fisher, G, W. Hughes, Albert Faber, 
Edgar Ramsey, Ike Lowenthal, Ar- 
thur Harris, R. G. Patterson, Cla- 
rissa Martin, Mrs. J. H. Ingold, R. 
B. Pearce, Howard Said, F. Alreis, 
E. B. Comstock, Oscar Feltner, Wil- 
liam Wiison, B. S. Brooks, S. R. 
Catherall, William F. Wilson, G. N. 
Smith, Henry Thompson, Fred 
Peoples, D. W. Smith, Fay Smith, 
John H. Fran, Helen Hill, Winston 
Sadler, Robert E. Witt, Carl E. Rcd- 
stron, J. S. Moore, Otto J. Wagner, 
M. H. Baines, L. N. Phillips, M. A. 
Langford, Raymond Potts, John 
Randolph, C. E. Hearne, Prestcn 
Godwin, F. B. Carr, E. R. Foster, 
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W. N. Hixson, Howard Davenport, 
C. G. Shipley, J. L. Richardson, 
Rufus Hyde, C. L. Barbozon, Mrs. 
R. A. Phipps, R. A. Phipps, C. H. 
Coonrod, Olly Fromed, J. B. White, 
Joe Ward. 

Houston, TEx., March 17, 1942. 

Senator W. LEE O'DaNIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Parkplace Civic Club wishes to go on record 
as favoring 24-hour production in defense 
industry. 

Mrs. MONTE BeacH, President. 


Houston, Tex., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your last two speeches, 
We are just two Texans, but know we are 
speaking for thousands. Please continue your 
fight against strikes, that our boys might be 
properly equipped. Our son is in the Navy, 
doing his bit for America and all it stands for. 
Mr. and Mrs. JohN W. House. 


Borcer, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O DANIEL. 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Now is the time for all our war production. 
Strikes and 40-hour week won't win this war. 
Not fair to boys in service. Sincerely urge 
your support and infiuence. Thanks. 

Tom B. Davis. 


EL Campo, TEx., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O DANIEL, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 
Five hundred citizens of EI Campo, Tex., 
demand action put defense work on 24-hour 
basis, legislation to stop strikes, shut-downs, 
and abolish 40-hour week until war is won. 
ADOLPH ANDERSON, 

President, El Campo Chamber of Commerce. 


Fort WORTH, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Overtime and 40-hour week most go with- 
out further delay. Your support is respect- 
fully requested. 

JOHN MAXWELL, 
Maxwell Steel Co. 


Fort WORTH, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Forty-hour week and overtime must be 
abolished- without further delay. Give your 
immediate attention, please. 

Vera Rocrns, Teacher. 


Borcer, Tex., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Time has come for all-out support of war 
program. Tour support to legislation which 
will prevent work stoppage urged. A 40-hour 
week is ridiculous when soldiers and sailors 
are o: duty 24 hours a day 7 days a week. 

Rev. HAROLD G. SCOGGINS, 


Houston, Tex., March 17, 1942. 
Hon, W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. O.: 

The United States is at war. 

You are elected to office to safeguard the 
interests of the United States. 

This we feel you have failed to do. 

Our fighting men need planes, guns, ships, 
tanks, and supplies. 

Management takes large profits. 

Labor leaders discuss the 40-hour week and 
double time. Many machines work only part 
time, 
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You watch your political fences and pro- 
duction lags. 

Only production counts. 

Get busy or resign. 

R. E. Leigh, Mallie Phegley, Grace M. 
Perkins, Mrs. M. Ferrell, Mrs. Lu- 
cille B. Campbell, Mrs. Eleanor Fox 
Ponder, Mrs. Stacy D. Webb, Mrs. 
Wilma Johnson, Lillian Moore, Mrs. 
W. O. Tompkins, Mrs, Floyd W. 
Taylor, Mrs. J. C. Mills, Catherine 
M. Brooks, Margaret Kennerly, 
Minne Moore Gillespie, Myrtle 
Kihnel, Mrs. Martha Jenkins, Mrs. 
Romayne McElhinney, Tallulah 
Hinds, Dorothy Swope, C. C. Davis, 
Mrs. Bess Skipper, C. S. Atkinson, 
Mrs. W. J. Davis, Mr, and Mrs. J. E. 
Bell, Mrs. D. C. Livingston, R. J. 
Alsup, Mrs. V. O. Cox. 


Donna, Tex., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O DAN L, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our armed forces on 24-hour service are 
losing their lives and battles, due to the 
shortage of planes and munitions. The fact 
that many defense plants do not work holi- 
days and longer hours and people quibble for 
overtime and a 40-hour week is a tragic crime 
which should be stopped by our Congress 
now. 

W. E. O'Neil, J. K. Morrow, Floyd Ennis, 
Henry Foster, P. M. Dykema, H. L. 
Stone, J. W. Webb, J. H. Vertrees, 
Milton Evans, G. Vance, G. B. 
Wheelock, Carl C. Stone, Guy W. 
Ennis, Leo H. Whorton, A. F. Taor- 
mina, G. B. Wood. D. A. Puryear, 
W. W Perkins, L. B. McGee, W. G. 
Vickers, Geo. E. Bell, C. T. Peters, 
L. E. Gilbert, Earnest Barrett, J. W. 
Agan, F. A. Lerger, W. S. Ray, A. C. 
Clag tt, O. A. Prather, C. E. Allen, 
Gayle Martin, W. A. Todd, H. B. 
Scott, Nelson Jean, W. B. Allen, 
C. T. Riley, W. C. Todd, B. S. Rob- 
erts, E. W. Thurmond, Walter Bean, 
W. H. Tomme, L. F. Boling, E. A. 
Boyce, W. F. Becker, Fred Ham- 
mons, C. F. Wood, Laurence S. 
Boettner, Eddie Reinner, C. L. 
Tracy, C. C. Hadsell, Publishers. 


San ANTONIO, TEX., March 16, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

For God and your country’s sake, wake up. 
Stop boondoggling. Stop strikes. Abolish 
40-hour week.. All Texas is disgusted with 
cowardly politicians losing war. 

Max J. KENNEDY. 
EL Paso, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O.: 

The El Paso section of the Woman's Auxil- 
lary of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers passed a resolution protesting the 
retention of the 40-hour week and double 
pay for Sundays and holidays during the war, 

HALLIE H. ROBERTS, 
Secretary. 


GAINESVILLE, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Imperative you support wholeheartedly re- 
peal of 40-hour week law in defense indus- 
tries, outlaw defense industry strikes, and 
take every action necessary to insure war 
production on 24-hour-a-day basis at total 
capacity Stop No sacrifice too great to 

insure ultimate victory over Axis. 
The Gainesville Register, C. H; Leonard, 
publisher; Joe M. Leonard, pub- 
lisher; A. Morton Smith, L. K. 


Evans, John S. Hardy, T. H. Chaf- 
fin, D. L. Monroe, Colyar P. Dod- 
son, Gerald P. McCollom, Clyde 
J. Matherpy, Fred Snuggs, John 
W. Culp, F. C. Blagg, Mrs. Flossie 
Snuggs, Mrs. Lola Blagg, Mrs. Irene 
Hathaway, Ken E. Heath, R. A. 
Stamps, C. B. Stringer, H. C. Taylor, 
Harvey Olmon, C. M. Buckingham, 
Ralph G. Buckingham, Fred Buck- 
ingham, C. W. Harrison, Esther R. 
Leonard, A. W. Wells, Elizabeth 
Graham, E. B. Russell, Kenneth 
Blanton, F. E. Case, D. R. Grove, 
John Gray, Marse Anderson, Dr, 
A. A. Davenport, Felix L. McCurdy, 
Cecil McGregor, James P. Derry- 
berry, Mrs. H. L. Frasher, Alex- 
ander Gray, W. B. McKinney, E. 
W. Johnson, Mrs. E. W. Johnson, 
Mrs. B. C. Truitt, B. C. Truitt, O. 
J. Robinson, M. L. Helm, Mrs. M. L. 
Helm, Joe N. Boozer, Dr. C. L. 
Stocks, John M. Stewart, Cliff Mc- 


Mahon, J. C. Reese, Ancil H Ross, 


Mrs. R. L. Evans, George S. Thomas, 
Lucille Gieb, Mrs. W. O. Mongom- 
ery, C. S. Fletcher, Russell and 
Russell, W. F. Russell. J. L. Webb, 
L. F O'Neal, W. H. Clark, Leo M. 
Kuehn, Pearl M. Kuehn, Hans H. 
Cook, David Hugon, Paul Hugon, 
David Nicholson, R. C. Sparkman, 
Doris Lee, G. W. Wingert, C. F. 
Holland, O. L. Holland, John Me- 
Carty, A H. Ingle, F. M Bentley, 
Dr. James W. Atchison, F. C. 
Canon, E. D. White, Dick Lucas, 
Mrs. Dick Lucas, Mrs. D. W. Nettle- 
ton, Kate Butler, Bill Schafer, O. 
K. Allen, W. H. McDaniel, W. M. 
Overton, Richard W Dickerman, 
Dr. Lee Roy Rice, J. B. Townsley, 
Tony Andress, J. E. Cunningham, 
L. W. Graves, Bertha Graves, Tom 
Dobson, William Norris, W. E. Rail, 
Ruby Ratliff, Albert Wallace, J. C. 
Ratliff, Grover Pike, F. E. Clayton, 
Dr. J W. Truitt, Mrs. J. W. Truitt, 
Charles Lindsey, J. A. Smith, H. 
H. Grimes, Mrs. H. H. Grimes, M. 
L. Moore, C. J. ONeal, H. H. 
Hamilon, T. L. Whitfield, R. A. 
McElrath, E. McWilliams, Arthur 
Teague, Phil Teague, Bill Chap- 
man, J. A. Blohm, B. L. McKin- 
ley, Sr., J. W. Schad, J. T. Morrow, 
H. C. Bartlett, W. E. Nations, John 
L. Tippit, C. C. Nance; A. S. Brient, 
Mrs. A. S. Brient, Rafe I. Piper, 
Mrs. R. I. Piper, G. J. Carroll, Jr., 
Luther Turner, David Turner, L. 
E. Roane, Elmo Faubion, J. B. Say- 
lors, Mrs. Given W. Bradley, R. E. 
Bandy, B. O. Yeakley, W. R. Harper, 
C. F. Stephens, Mrs. C. F. Stephens, 
R. C. Speake, Carl Kaden, Otto 
Kaden, Mrs. Otto Kaden, George 
Gunter, J. C. Wilkerson, Homer 
Bell, T. R. Jackson, Roy E. Dillon, 
J. P. Bomar, Marvin O'Brien, Mrs. 
Marvin O'Brien, H. R. Truitt, Er- 
skine B. Ward, Lucile Bell, Eugene 
Springs, O. H. Westerman, P. O. 
Hays, Howard Springer, J. A. 
Thomas Food Store, Clyde Thomas, 
Ellis Thomas, T. W. Kaden, Mrs. 
Carl Kaden, H. F. Killgore, J. P. 
Schwab, E. H. Patrick, R. D. Clack, 
R. O. Livingston, Mrs. R. C. Living- 
ston, Martin Wade, Reid Gantt, G. 
N. Cox, Mrs. G. N. Cox, Jimmie 
Harp, W. D. Garnett, Victor L. 
Ford, R. M. Faulkner, Sid Horn, 
Mrs. Sid Horn, Randolph O’Brien, 
R. S. Hall, Duane Robison, Mrs. R. 
E. Bandy, Sr., Mrs. R. E. Bandy, 
Jr., Ben Levine, Joe Davis, Dr. S. 
M. Yarbrough, Mrs. Silas M. Var- 
brough, J. N. Speake, Milton Wade, 
J. P. Fleming, A. G. McLerran, J. 
M. Wilfong, T. P. Elliott, Rev. J. 


D. Rowland, G. F. Vandever, 
Maurene Hodges, Florence Pagel, 
Mrs. Eva Townsley, Roy Townsley, 
Frank Dustin, Gladys Strader, 
Robert Little, L. J. Marshall, Mrs. 
George Walker, Tom Blount, A. J. 
Cunningham, S. M. Duffey, Ed 
Liedtke, Sr., J. L. Wimberly, J. H. 
Riley, F. H. Turbeville, Mrs. F. H. 
Turbeville, Raymond C. Wimberly, 
Tanner Furniture Co., Frank H. 
Savage, Shipp Motor Co., Joe Wal- 
ter, Mrs. Joe W. Walker, E. F. 
Robeson, Mrs. E. F. Robeson, Fred 
Robeson, Mrs. Addie Hatfield, B. F. 
Porter, R L. McGehee, John 
Mahan, Paul Bringman, Herman 
Atkins, Joe Bennett, Joe W. 
Walker, Charles Shinn, H. W. 
Stark, Pat Ware, C. T. Powers, 
Charles McDearman, Boyd Sisson, 
John F. Reid, R. J: Russell, Earl 
Lohn, E. L. Bradshaw, Mrs. E. L. 
Bradshaw, W. S. Powers, Mrs. R. 
E. Dillon, Mary Louise Dillon, H. 
I. Williams, Ernest Herin, Mrs. Carl 
F. Moore, Mrs. Urufus C. Whid- 
don, Hazel Martin, Phoebe Leon- 
ard, Nina Reed, Mrs. Minnie F. 
Armstrong, Grace Hickson, Dr. E. 
C. Mead, B. P. Garvey, R. L. Parker, 
R. C. Aughtry, Carroll F. Sullivant, 
Mrs. H. S. Holman, J. R. Farmer, 
Albert G. Young, Mrs. W. L. Mor- 
ris, Mrs. J. A. Hill, Mrs. W R. qohn- 
ston, Sol F. Zacharias, Clarence 
Turbeville, Elbridge Campbell, W. 
H. Campbell. Mrs. W. H. Campbell, 
Warren Flowers, Mrs. John Gray, 
Ira H. Clement, Mrs. Ira H. Clem- 
ent, Harry C. Grice, Mrs. Harry 
C. Grice, J. W. Gladney, Mrs. J. W. 
Gladney, J. R. Seitz, Mrs. M. R. 
Seitz, Adam Seitz, Mrs. Adam Seitz, 
W. B. Comegys, Mrs. W. B. Com- 
egys, Mrs. Brien Bonner, W. Brien 
Bonner, Ruth Bonner, Cecil Kling, 
D. L. Keener, Elizabeth's Beauty 
Shop, T. J. Vaughan, J. G. Rich- 
ards, H. H. Roberts, Mrs. H. H. 
Roberts, Mrs. R. C. Bone, Harry 
Lewis, Jack R. Lewis, T. V. Reeves, 
Mrs. T. V. Reeves, Mrs. W. L. Blan- 
ton, Robert C. Bone. Mrs. Queenie 
Bone, J. Robert Evans, Felton 
Lockhart, Frank Burns, Jessie Me- 
Murray, A. Baker, Mrs. A. Baker, 
W. A. Hensley, Mrs. J. A. Walker, 
Mrs, Stell Jackson, Pauline Walker, 
James M. Walker, Mrs. T. R. Jack- 
son, Willie Frasher, Minnie Frasher, 
L. G. Neal, Phil Schad, Wallace 
Beasley, J. L. Leazer, E. G. Neu- 
bauer, Mrs. W. J. Price, Alice Rol- 
lins, Henry J. Schumacher, W. R. 
Killgore, Rev. C. S. Wood, John 
McAllicote, Mrs. John McAllicote, 
C. F. Gobble, I. C. Brenner, J. E. 
Douglass, Jack Jetter, A. J. Cook, 
D. W. Brumbaugh, Mrs. Lena 
Brumbaugh, Mrs. Carrie Cason, 
Mrs. Fred M. Anderson, Mrs. W. L. 
Ratcliff, Lavoid Stice, Hubert H. 
Moss, R. A. Wilson, L. B. Hall, G. 
D. Bell, John D. Gilliland, William 
C. Robinson, Fred Wagner, Mrs: 
Fred Wagner, W. E. Chalmers, Mrs. 
W. E. Chalmers, A. C. Stinson, W. 
L. Ratliff, Mrs. H. H. Grimes, L. 
Ratliff. 


INCREASE OF DEBT LIMIT 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed at this time to consider Calendar 
No. 1210, House bill 6691, to increase the 
debt limit of the United States, to fur- 
ther amend the Liberty Bord Act, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
6691) to increase the debt limit of the 
United States, to further amend the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Finance with an 
amendment, on page 1, beginning with 
line 6, to strike out: 

Sec. 21. The face amount of obligations is- 
sued under the authority of this act shall not 
exceed in the aggregate $125,000,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time. 


And insert: 

Sec, 21. The face amount of all obligations 
issued under the authority of this act, and 
the face amount. of all obligations issued by 
any agency or instrumentality of the United 
States which are unconditionally guaranteed 
as to the principal and interest by the 
United States, except such guaranteed obli- 
gations which are owned by the Treasury 
Department, shall not exceed in the aggre- 
gate $130,000,000,000 outstanding at any one 
time. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment report- 
ed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, it is 
perhaps unnecessary to offer an explana- 
tion of this measure, because all Mem- 
bers of the Senate are no doubt familiar 
with it, and certainly all the members 
of the Finance Committee are familiar 
with it. The only amendment made by 
the Finance Committee has just been 
stated at the desk, and the amendment 
speaks for itself. Our present debt limit 
is $65,000,000,000, as is understood. The 
unused borrowing authority of the Treas- 
ury at the end of February of this year 
was only $1,405,000,000. It is imperative 
that the public-debt limit be raised as 
soon as possible and for obvious reasons. 

Mr, President, it is estimated that by 
the end of the fiscal year 1942 the public 
debt will amount to $70,600,000,000. The 
estimated deficit for the fiscal year 1943, 
after taking into consideration an addi- 
tional $7,000,000,000 of new money to be 
raised by taxation, will be $35,400,000,000. 
To this should be added $4,400,000,000 
which the Treasury will be required to 
advance in that year to the govern- 
mental corporations using the public 
credit, and the estimated increase in the 
public debt. for the fiscal year 1943 will 
amount of $39,800,000,000, and by June 
30, 1943, the total public debt will be 
$110,400,000,000. 

The reasons why it is necessary to act 
with reasonable dispatch of course are 
obvious, and particularly since the Fi- 
nance Committee has offered an amend- 
ment to the bill it is highly important 
that the matter be passed on as soon as 
Possible so that the House may deal with 
the amendment which has already been 
adopted. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. From the mi- 
nority side of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee I wish to make the brief obser- 
vation that, of ccurse, this action in- 
creasing the debt limit to $130,000,000, 
000 is unavoidable, and the action of the 
committee is unanimous. We must pay 
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whatever it costs to win this war. But 
I want to comment upon one or two 
phases of the situation which are dis- 
closed by the committee hearings and by 
the committee report, because I think it 
is dreadfully important that Congress 
and the country should be highly realis- 
tic about the war burdens which we con- 
front, and this fabulous bill certainly 
typifies one of them. We cannot be 
realistic unless we face facts and assess 
naked truths, 

In the passage of this new debt-limit 
bill we have not solved any problem at 
all; we have merely identified one, and 
I want to carry the identification just a 
step further than has been done by the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia in 
presenting the report. 

Mr. President, I want to emphasize, as 
disclosed on page 7 of the committee 
hearings, that the Treasury Department 
estimates. our operating deficit for the 
present fiscal year endifig next June 30, 
1942, at between $21,000,000,000 and 
$22,000,000,000. It estimates the deficit 
in 1943 at $40,000,000,000. That is a to- 
tal deficit up to June 30, 1943, of $62,- 
000,000,000, and this, mind you, is figured 
after taking credit for $9,000,000,000 in 
annual new taxes which we have not yet 
found a way to raise. 

Mr. President, the significant thing I 
want to emphasize in this connection is 
that the Secretary of the Treasury re- 
ports that his maximum Defense bond 
sales under the present voluntary plan 
of purchase does not exceed $1,000,000,- 
000 a month. At that tempo the total of 
bond sales for a year would be $12,000,- 
000,000. 7 

Therefore, on the face of the testimony 
before the committee, the ultimate gap 
between taxes plus voluntarily purchased 
Defense bonds, on the one hand, and the 
deficit on the other the gap in this fiscal 
year is 810,000,000, 000, and the gap in 
the next fiscal year is 828,000, 000,000. 
In other words, Defense bonds must be 
purchased by the people at the rate of 
about 82,000,000, 00 a month in this 
fiscal year and more than 83,000,000, 000 
a month in the next fiscal year—instead 
of at the present maximum rate of $1,- 
000,000,000 a month—if we are to pay our 
war bills and preserve the public credit. 

Mr. President, in going to the country 
for these additional funds, and that is 
where we have to go; in going to the 
people for these additional funds, because 
that is where we have to go—and I 
should like to interpolate that I think it 
is desperately important when this war 
is over that the evidences of national debt 
shall be in the hands of the whole public 
and not in the hands of the banks—in 
going to the country for these additional 
sums which are not now in sight, either 
by taxes or by voluntary Defense bond 
purchases, we had better prepare from 
day to day to give the country a strict 
and an adequate accountability for 
maximum efficiency in the management 
of this war and minimum mistakes and 
errors and wastes and boondoggles and 
exploitations. This applies not only to 
essential economies in nondefense ex- 
penditures. It applies equally to every 
other phase of the conduct of this war. 
Let me give you one example, If I am 
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any judge of an aroused and outraged 
public opinion, I want to say in passing, I 
think the irresistibly dominating thought 
of this country is coming, in an ugly de- 
gree, to the justified conclusion that you 
can no more win this war against totali- 
tarians on a limited 40-hour week in the 
so-called arsenal of democracy here at 
home where we produce the tools of war, 
than you can win it with a 40-hour week 
in the fox holes of Bataan Peninsula, or 
with a 40-hour week on the ships that 
battle for us on dangerous seas, or with 
a 40-hour week in the camps which train 
our patriot sons. The quicker the Con- 
gress recognizes this vital fact and acts 
accordingly, the quicker it will not only 
succeed in giving us the defense pro- 
duction we require, but the quicker it 
will conserve and vitalize that public 
morale upon which we have got to lean 
to find the funds to fill the money gap to 
which I have referred. If morale is 


sagging, Mr. President, it is not due to 


any public complacency. It is due to a 
public revolt against war conditions here 
at home that must be corrected without 
further delay. 

Mr. President, I want to refer to one 
other phase of the committee hearings, 
as I think it is important. I refer now 
to page 15. I do not believe any of us 
should fool ourselves into thinking that 
because we have now raised the debt 
limit to $130,000,000,000, that we have 
encompassed all the fiscal necessities 
which we already have entailed. We 
have not put the debt problem behind us. 
We have only recognized it, and started 
down the long, hard trail which leads to 
@ solvent answer. 

In other words, the increase of the 
debt limit to $130,000,000,000 does not 
even carry the debt limit to the point 
which will subsequently be required by 
the expenditures and the authorizations 
upon which we have already voted. We 
are not even financing what we have 
already ordered to be spent. 

I want to emphasize the figures on 
page 15 of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee hearings. We have already spent 
$6,000,000,000 in the present fiscal year. 
We shall spend an additional $24,000,- 
000,000 during the remainder of this fis- 
cal year. We shall spend $53,000,000,- 
000 in the next fiscal year. That is a 
total of $83,000,000,000. That $83,000,- 
000,000 of expenditures between now and 
the end of the next fiscal year is all that 
is covered by this increase in the debt 
limit, although our total authorizations 
are already $140,000,000,000, and we are 
adding to these every hour. 

Therefore even the action we take to- 
day falls $57,000,000,000—less offsetting 
revenues—short of the debt limit which 
will be required within another 15 months 
on the basis of the appropriations al- 
ready made and authorized and with no 
consideration of other war authoriza- 
tions yet to come. Therefore this is but 
one step in the progressive fiscal problem 
which the country must meet. In the 
meeting of it, Mr. President, which in- 
cludes another increase in the debt limit 
at the end of the next fiscal year—in the 
meeting of it the Government must ex- 
pect to be held to strict accountability by 
the country and by the citizens who must 
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pay these bills, and by the armed forces 
which must fight this war; it must ex- 
pect to be held to strict accountability 
for every phase and part of the man- 
agement and conduct of this war, to the 
end that maximum efficiency and mini- 
mum mistakes—maximum service and 
minimum selfishness—are the measure 
of the record. Unfortunately that is not 
the record up to date. But it must be- 
come the record as swiftly as possible. 
The people will cheerfully and adequately 
support us in proportion as our hazards 
are frankly disclosed to them and in re- 
sponse to leadership which impresses 
them as devoted exclusively to whatever 
efforts are necessary to win this war. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that in the main the majority 
members of the Finance Committee 
have no difficulty in agreeing with the 
statements made by the Senator from 
Michigan. It is of the utmost importance 
to remember that this increase in the 
debt limit will take care of the needs of 
the Treasury only during the next fiscal 
year; that is, the year beginning July 
1942. Probably the borrowing power of 
the Treasury will not have been ex- 
hausted by the end of the fiscal year, 
but certainly it will be nearing exhaus- 
tion, so that there will of necessity be 
further increases in the debt limit. 

It is, of course, of the utmost. impor- 
tance—and I think of supreme impor- 
tance—that the Senate now begin to 
think of the great urgency in reaching 
by taxes the tremendous increase in our 
national income. We may reason about 
it as much as we please; but if we are to 
reach that increase, we shall have to 
reach it where it is. If the national in- 
come has increased $20,000,000,000, in 
virtue of the vast expenditures of Fed- 
eral funds, we must know where the 
$20,000,000,000 go, because we cannot 
reach them where they have not gone. 
Therefore, an imperative obligation is 
placed upon the Senate to face that ques- 
tion also. 

Undoubtedly, when all the Defense 
bonds have been sold that can be sold, 
there will be a vast reservoir, represented 
in national income figures, which will not 
go into the Treasury either by way of 
taxes or by way of purchase of Defense 
bonds or Federal securities. As the Sen- 
ator from Michigan has pointed out, it is 
of supreme importance that when this 
war ends the evidences of Federal debt 
shall be held by a vast number of Amer- 
ican citizens. If they are not held by the 
masses of the people, it will be easy 
enough for a future Congress—or for 
ourselves, if we are yet spared—to find 
some easy way of servicing the tre- 
mendous national debt; and we shall be 
driven—probably by public opinion—to 
find that easy way. We shall then have 
completed the whole process of inflation 
in its ugliest and most disastrous mean- 
ing and terms. 

In other words, after we shall have 
done the utmost to finance this war by 
direct taxation, and in large part by the 
sale of Federal securities or bonds, if 
those bonds are not widely dispersed and 
held by large numbers of Americans, a 
tremendous job will challenge future 
Congresses to meet the issue which will 
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then be presented, because if those bonds 
are held by a comparatively few the vast 
majority of our citizens, like other cit- 
izens everywhere, will demand that 
some other way rather than burdensome 
taxes be found to service them, carry 
them, and liquidate them. Then, Mr. 
President, we shall face the real and final 
chapter of an inflationary movement 
which already is manifesting itself in 
rapidly rising prices. 

Mr. President, we all know the burden 
which is upon us. We all appreciate the 
burden which is upon this country. We 
may be heartened this morning by the 
news that General MacArthur, with some 
of his staff, has actually landed in Aus- 
tralia and will take command in the 
southwestern Pacific as commander in 
chief of the United Nations forces. But 
while we are heartened by such an event 
as we are now witnessing in the writing 
of our history, we all still stand under the 
shadow and burden of the greatest task 
this Nation has ever faced. I make 
that statement for this reason: If we are 
to win this war, if we are to supply Amer- 
ican troops in Australia and wherever 
else they may be disposed about the 
earth, and if we are to support those 
troops, we have upon our shoulders the 
greatest undertaking and burden that we 
as a people have ever known. 

The Commander in Chief in the White 
House has a responsibility greater than 
that of any other man who ever occupied 
the high office of President. Literally 
the burden of this whole world war is 
day by day settling upon his shoulders. 

We shall not be able to win the war, 
Mr. President, unless business is willing 
to take less, and not more, profit. We 
shall not be able to win the war unless 
labor reaches the position where it will 
demand less, and not more, increases in 
wages. Labor should receive reasonable 
wages, and business should receive profits 
which will sustain our business enter- 
prises and enable them to carry through; 
but until we have the attitude in America 
that all of us—and I use the words in 
their broadest significance—are willing 
to demand and accept less rather than 
more, in all good faith we shall not win 
the war. 

We shall find great leaders like General 
MacArthur and we shall be able to dis- 
pose those leaders about the earth where- 
ever they can lead effectively. We must 
find great leaders at home in every 
branch of our activity. By great leaders 
I mean the very best leadership—not the 
second best, not merely good leadership, 
but leadership of the first quality. If we 
are not willing to do that, then we face 
difficulties in the future which we do not 
yet know how to answer. 

Our enemies, particularly the Germans 
and the Japanese, are fighting with the 
fervor of religious zealots; and America 
can win the war only if our own people 
are inspired by the same fervor. That 
means that no class of Americans, 
whether they be executives or whether 
they be workers in our plants, can as- 
sume the attitude of demanding more 
and more without writing an end to this 
war which will add nothing to the sta- 
ture of America. Even the Italians, in 
lesser degree, are inspired by a like zeal; 
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but the two main Axis partners have that 
zeal, and it can be met only by the best 
leadership which we can provide, by the 
ruthless sacrifice of inferior men in every 
position—in the Army, in the Navy, in 
the Air Corps, and in the civil branches 
of the Government everywhere. The 
President is entitled to have that kind of 
leadership if he is to meet the tremen- 
dous obligation which has settled upon 
him and which he never will be able to 
delegate. 

Down through our whole population, 
in every enterprise, every individual citi- 
zen must come to the consciousness that 
he must give up. That means that he 
must not demand increasing profits, in- 
creasing income, or increasing wages, be- 
cause we can lose the war by waste. We 
can lose the war by waste because waste 
shades off into corruption; indeed, waste 
carried to the nth degree is separated 
from corruption by only an invisible line. 
We can lose the war by waste, because 
through the waste of our resources we 
can break down the morale of men and 
women throughout this land. That is 
the basis. of the condemnation of many 
things which are occurring in our official 
life at this moment. The American peo- 
ple realize that we are paying more per 
gun, per ship, per tank, and per rifle than 
we ought to be paying; and when that 
knowledge comes home to the men and 
women in the hamlets and small towns 
and on the farms of America we shall 
have to correct the situation or we shall 
destroy the morale of our people. 

Some little progress has been made in 
cutting down expenses on the nonde- 
fense side of government. We must cut 
down the expenses of government, even 
in our war efforts, in-the sense that we 
must not constantly increase the unit 
cost of everything in order to satisfy any 
group in America which demands higher 
pay. 

Mr, President, I have been saddened 
beyond power of expression when the 
word has come to me directly from men 
in high and responsible positions that, 
“We are washing out this controversy 
between management and labor. We 
are going to have the supplies, whatever 
the cost.” That is our job; it is the job 
of every American; and fine words will 
not avail; fine words will not answer, It 
will take stern action; and we must come 
to the point at which we will say to all 
business, “Do not come down here talk- 
ing about increased incomes and in- 
creased earnings and increased profits. 
Make up your mind on that point.” We 
must be willing to say to all our people— 
all of them: “Reasonable compensation 
always will be provided as the standing 
policy of the Government; but you can- 
not go on demanding increase after in- 
crease in wages, because we propose to 
win the war. We know the character 
and quality of our enemies, and we pro- 
pose to win the war. It cannot be won 
merely by money, but it can be lost by 
waste; it can be lost by any sort of prac- 
tice that destroys the morale of the man 
down on the farm and at the crossroads 
if he considers that his money is being 
willfully wasted. Our people do not 
mind paying taxes; but they do not want 
to see the money they pay as taxes spent 
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to gratify the selfish demand of any 
group.” 

The vast majority of the American 
people, in business and in the ranks of 
labor, thoroughly agree with every word 
Iam saying. I do not care whether the 
leaders of either group agree or disagree 
with it, because they must face the 
American people. Ultimately the Amer- 
ican people will make themselves heard 
and will make themselves understood. 

At the moment, our spirits are lifted 
up by the news that a great leader, who 
has shown all the qualities of military 
leadership—without adequate supplies 
and support, with a mere handful of 
troops—has been recognized by the Gov- 
ernment and has been transferred to a 
greater theater, in which his activities 
and his great powers of leadership can 
render a larger service to America and to 
the cause which he represents. 

However, when we send MacArthur or 
a single American boy either to Australia, 
to Iceland, to North Ireland, or perhaps 
tomorrow to some other point of the 
globe, we assume, and the President as- 
sumes, the direct obligation to be able to 
supply and support MacArthur and that 
humble private soldier. The American 
people will never forgive the spreading 
of our forces, whatever may be the ne- 
cessity to spread them, unless we are 
Willing to take the steps which will result 
in supplying and supporting them in the 
battle stations in which we place them. 

We shall not be able to do so if men 
come to Washington trying to get some- 
thing from the Government, undertak- 
ing to drive a hard bargain or a hard con- 
tract with the Government. We shall 
never be able to do so if large bodies of 
our fellow citizens demand increased 
wages without respect to comparable in- 
creases in the cost of living, simply be- 
cause the opportunity now exists. 

To win this war, Mr. President, we 
must have the zeal and fervor of men 
inspired by a high and a holy and a mov- 
ing cause; and such zeal a: d fervor can- 
not be read in the action of any man or 
any group of men who simply see the 
opportunity to demand more and more 
of government, and when men in high 
places say, “Well, to hell with it; we will 
not quibble about how much it is costing 
per unit. The American people will pay 
the bill, and we will pay the price, in 
order to get the production.” That is 
not the way to get the production; that 
will not get the production. That will 
destroy the motive of the American peo- 
ple to sacrifice and to produce the one 
thing that will inspire production and 
greater production—which is the convic- 
tion of the American citizen that he, here 
and now, must expect less for the time 
being, must demand less, and must go on 
with his job, in order to win this war. 

The debt limit must be raised. Even 
if the war ends next year, Mr. President, 
it probably will have to be raised again. 
Certainly, if the war continues for 2 or 3 
years, the debt limit will have to be 
stepped up again. In fact, there is no 
real reason, except a psychological rea- 
son, why a limit upon our borrowing 
power should be continued in our law, 
so far as I am able to understand. Mr. 
President, America is willing to stand the 
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added burden. All Americans expect us 
to take every reasonable step to safe- 
guard America when the war is over; 
they expect us to raise as much money 
as possible by taxation and to distribute 


as widely as possible all the bonds that 


are sold, because they want America to 
live. 

America will live, but it will live only 
if those of us here and in the other 
branch of this Congress are willing to do 
our duty today. Our duty today is to 
say that there will be economy in Gov- 
ernment such as we have not thought 
about, and to say to every man who is 
charged with doing anything, even for 
the war effort, “There will be economy 
there also, and there will not be that 
unreasonable yielding all along the line 
which can end only in final and utter 
defeat, because it will result in the break- 
down of the morale of the people who 
must support this great effort.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I am 
in general agreement with the remarks 
submitted by the Senator from Georgia. 
I hold in my hand a copy of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of today, which an- 
nounces that the President has ordered 
General MacArthur to remove his head- 
quarters from the Philippines to Aus- 
tralia and also advising that there he will 
be in command of all United Nations’ 
military operations in the south Pacific. 

The action of the President and the 
action of General MacArthur in assum- 
ing command in that area probably will 
give to the United Nations the greatest 
thrill they have experienced in the recent 
past. General MacArthur undoubtedly 
is the outstanding military leader who 
has appeared thus far in this war. Of 
course, I cannot know the trength of his 
troops or their numbers in Australia; but 
I feel confident that, whatever they are, 
under his gallant and wise leadership 
they will be utilized to the maximum of 
their efficiency and of their power. 

Mr. President, we have had some dark 
days, but I am not depressed to the ex- 
tent of fearing that we may lose this 
war. 

We are not going to lose this war. We 
shall suffer losses, of course; we have 
already suffered losses, and we shall suf- 
fer disasters, but we are not going to lose 
this war. Our people, peace-minded, 
constituting a democratic nation, are al- 
ways slow to wake up to the gravity of a 
situation which may confront them. 
Congress also has been slow. We were 
not prepared as we should have been 
prepared, whereas we face enemies that 
are prepared and were prepared and 
were practicing and developing and 
training their forces for 4 or 5 years, 
while we largely were deluding ourselves 
into the belief that we could avoid war 
and were not making the naval and mil- 
itary preparation that was necessary. 
We were, of course, assailed by stealth 
and treachery when we were unaware 
and probably negligent, but those things 
are behind us. We always finally wake 
up and do whatever is necessary to win 
the war. 

I wish to say that I am prepared to 
vote for whatever is necessary to arm and 
equip our forces. I am in favor of the 
suspension for the duration of the war 
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of the 40-hour week; I am in favor of 
regulating and preventing strikes. I se- 
cured the passage by the Senate last June 


of an amendment which would have - 


stopped strikes in every plant manufac- 
turing national defense articles. That 
bill is now on the calendar, and at the 
first opportunity I expect to move that 
the Senate take it up for consideration, 

There is waste, Mr. President, but the 
waste is not—I desire to be fair to labor 
all on the part of labor. There are ex- 
orbitant profits being demanded and re- 
ceived right now by corporations and 
contractors, at the hands of the Army 
and the Navy. I know of no way to re- 
claim them except in the tax bill which 
is soon coming before the Senate, and I 
wish to say that, so far as I am con- 
cerned—and I think I speak for other 
Members of the Finance Committee—I 
shall vote for any possible amendment 
that will recapture inordinate or unrea- 
sonable profits which Government con- 
tractors have been extorting and de- 
manding from the Army and the Navy in 
the recent past. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield there? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to say that, while I 
am not a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, I share the views of the Senator 
from Texas about the recapture of 
profits. The distinguished Senator has 
a bill known as the Connally bill, which 
the Senate has passed, I think, once or 
twice, but both times in the form of an 
amendment it went out in conference. 
I certainly hope that the Senator will 
take that bill, bring it down to date, and, 
if there are any holes in it, plug the holes 
up, make the bill just as stringent and 
as effective as possible, endeavor to get 
it out of the committee, and if he does 
not get it out of the committee, offer it 
as an amendment on this floor to some 
other bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. He is correct. The bill 
to which he referred was passed 2 or 3 
years ago on two occasions by the Senate, 
but the House did not do anything about 
it, but rejected it in conference. 

The bill will need some streamlining 
and bringing down to date. The extor- 
tion of great profits presents a difficult 
situation. The Army and Navy are 
anxious to have contracts made; they 
want the contracts quickly; some great, 
powerful concern comes in and says, “We 
will make this article for so much,” and 
the Navy or the Army will reply, “All 
right, go ahead and make it.” We have 
got to use the taxing power, and yet it is 
very difficult, because frequently when we 
can use the taxing power to meet one case 
there may result discrimination and in- 
jury to some other contractor in another 
bracket or in another aspect. Neverthe- 
less, so far as possible, the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate must use the taxing 
power to recapture inordinate profits. 

Now, as to the strike bill which I 
sponsored; it has been approved by the 
War Department, the Navy Department, 
and the Maritime Commission, the three 
great agencies producing war materials. 
Each one of them says it wants it; each 
one approves it; and in the hearings ap- 
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proved it 100 percent. The bill freezes 
labor conditions. It says to labor, “You 
shall not utilize the Nation’s distress to 
further your jurisdictional disputes, and 
you shall not utilize the Nation’s danger 
to extort the closed shop.” On the other 
hand, it says to capital, “You shall not 
utilize the Nation’s necessities to improve 
your condition and secure special privi- 
leges for the employer, but you shall ar- 
rest and freeze labor relationships as they 
existed before the war.” 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
dent 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In reference 
to the measure known as the Connally 
bill, having to do with strikes, I should 
like to say to the Senator that a few days 
ago I had a conversation with the head of 
one of the most important defense agen- 
cies of the Government, who expressed 
the opinion at that time that two words 
in the Connally bill, namely, “freezing 
relations,” for the duration of the war 
would have a greater effect on speeding 
production and promoting the efficiency 
of the war effort than any measure which 
is now before the Congress or of which he 
could conceive. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri. I am gratified to know 
that that statement came from the head 
of one of the three war-producing agen- 
cies of the Government. 

Now I invite the attention of Senators 
to the hearings before the Subcommittee 
on the Judiciary with respect to this bill. 
We there find that Under Secretary of 
War, Judge Patterson, who is a most 
capable man, and an able and most effi- 
cient servant of the Government, ap- 
proved the measure wholeheartedly; that 
Under Secretary of the Navy Forrestal, a 
man of large affairs and of splendid grasp 
of naval necessities, approved it 100 per- 
cent; and that Admiral Land, formerly a 
great naval officer, now in charge of the 
Maritime Commission, a man who has 
had difficulties on the Pacific coast be- 
cause of welders’ strikes and strikes in 
shipping plants which have held up and 
delayed and postponed the production of 
ships, approved it 100 percent. 

I say to you, Mr. President, that ship- 
ping and the securing of more ships and 
more ships is the very key to all our mili- 
tary and naval problems. The people 
cry out and ask, “Why do you not re- 
enforce MacArthur?” We cannot re- 
enforce MacArthur unless we have the 
ships to carry the troops and supplies 
and the ships to convoy the transport 
and supply ships. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. A few days 
ago I had occasion to visit one of the 
largest shipyards in this country, a ship- 
yard now engaged, I believe, or it was 
engaged at that time, about 2 weeks ago, 
in producing some 20 ships for the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, both naval 
and merchant vessels. I was told that 
on the day I visited that shipyard 3,400 
men were off work; that they had laid 
off for no reason on earth except that 
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they had worked a few hours overtime 
during the week at time and a half, and, 
therefore, felt free to take off a day at 
normal wages without any other reason 
whatever. I was told that the normal 
rate of absenteeism or voluntary lay- 
offs in that plant in ordinary times runs 
to a maximum of 2½ percent, but at 
this time, when the Government is 
straining every possible nerve to produce 
the ships as rapidly as possible, the rate 
of voluntary absenteeism constantly runs 
from 6 to 8 or 9 percent. I do not think 
there is any justification for that. I do 
not think we ought to have such a situa- 
tion that men can work a few hours 
overtime at time and a half, and get all 
they think they need for a weck, and, 
therefore, proceed to take a day off at 
normal wages without any other reason 
whatever. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri. Of course, he is correct. 
In the dark and tragic hour of the 
Nation’s peril, the life of a soldier on land 
or in the air or the sailor on the sea 
ought not to depend on some other man 
laying down his tools and quitting work 
at the end of 40 hours or any other num- 
ber of hours, when the Nation needs pro- 
duction of war materials and our men 
are shedding their blood and dying on 
the battlefield in order that the other 
man can have the job he is playing with 
in security. 

No, Mr. President. Of course, I want 
to regulate all profits and reclaim them. 
The time may come when we will have 
to place even heavier restrictions upon 
all our people to get this job done. The 
American people have got to do the joh; 
we have got to win this war; we have got 
to get ships; we have got to get troops, we 
have got to get men for the Navy, we are 
going to get them, and we have enacted 
a law to get them. Iam prepared to vote 
for any constitutional or legal measure 
which will tell any class of our citizenship, 
“We need your plant; if you do not use 
it for the Government’s use, we will take 
it and use it ourselves; we will convert 
it into a munition-making plant. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Banx- 
HEAD] volunteers the information that he 
made a similar statement yesterday on 
the floor of the Senate. The Senator 
from Alabama has uttered many wise 
words on this floor, but nothing ever more 
wise than that. 

We have to say to anyone, We need 
you; we need your services; we need your 
money; and we are going to take it if it 
is necessary in order to win the war. We 
have to win the war.” i 

During the Revolution General Wash- 
ington; in the early days, had to retreat 
at Long Island, he had to retreat down 
the Hudson, he had to flee across the 
snows of New Jersey; but finally he tri- 
umphed. During the War between the 
States there was Bull Run, as Senators 
will remember, from which Congressmen 
scurried back to Washington as fast as 
they could. Senators will remember the 
peninsular campaign of McClellan, which 
was disastrous, where he was defeated 
and driven back in the 7 days fighting 
before Richmond. But after a while the 
Union realized that they were going to 
have to fight; they realized that they 
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were going to have to get men and muni- 
tions and supplies, and finally they put 
Grant at the head of the Army. 

Mr. President, it is most cheering to 
hear that General MacArthur has been 
ordered by the President to go to Aus- 
tralia and to there assume command of 
all the armies of the United Nations. I 
have great faith in General MacArthur’s 
military genius and.in his capacity and 
his courage, and in the courage of the 
men under our flag who may stand in 
his ranks. God help him and them. 

This Nation has to survive if it takes 
every dollar this debt limit provides, and 
if it takes every drop of the blood of some 
of us. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Smatuers in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Texas yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr, EONE. As I recall the tax meas- 
ure proposed by the Senator from Texas, 
which was voted on here once or twice, it 
made no distinction between the sources 
from which revenue was derived, but: was 
a blanket application of the graduated- 
tax principle. I wish to say to the Sena- 
tor that I am entirely in sympathy with 
that principle. I can seé no reason in 
logic or horse sense why in a crisis we 
should distinguish between the forms and 
the sources of revenue, because in a crisis 
of the nature of the present one we 
should not be called upon to make such 
distinctions. 

As I recall, the Senator’s bill said, in 
substance, “If you earn so much, you pay 


so much,” regardless of whether the in- 


come was based on pre-war earnings or 
some other basis. I think that is a logical 
system of taxation. I wish to ask the 
Senator if that is not the scope and gen- 
eral purport of his bell. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
for what he has said. The bill which I 
sponsored was integrated with the pres- 
ent system of taxation. It scaled up the 
rates to carry out the principles of exist- 
ing legislation with increased revenue. 
It did not make any distinction as to 
whether or not the profit was made in 
the production of war articles. It is al- 
most impossible to do that, because evary 
war article has relationship to practically 
every other article in use. 

Mr, BONE. When the Senator pays 
his income tax and when I pay mine the 
Government makes no distinction what- 
ever between our pre-war earnings and 
our present earnings, and I see no reason 
why in applying a tax Congress should 
make any distinction as to whether a 
man made his money during the pre-war 
pericd or ismaking itnow. The Govern- 
ment is taking a percentage of the in- 
come, without regard to when it is made. 
Mr. CONNALLY. I agree with the 

enator. 

In closing I should Ike to say that the 
affection and admiration of the Ameri- 
can people go out to General MacArthur 
and his brave men. The finest traditions 
of this Republic cluster around them, I 
pray to God they may be successful. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. I am prompted to 
make an observation in reply to what 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Bone] has just stated with reference to 
taxation, and I hope that the Finance 
Committee of the Senate will bear it in 
mind when it goes into session to con- 
sider taxes. 

It is true that in the ordinary case it 
does not make much difference as to 
when or how profits were made, but there 
are some distinctions, there are some 
classes of property which are being called 
upon to make a distinction. I refer to 
the metal mines of the country. 

Under the ordinary program of mining, 
there is certain development proceeding 
all the time in order to keep a block of 
ore ahead, and every ton of ore that is 
taken out of a mine depletes to that 
extent the capital of the mining com- 
pany. When we say to the mining com- 
pany, “We want you not only to produce 
as much as you produced prior to the 
war, but we want you to double and re- 
double and quadruple your production 
of lead, zinc, copper, and all other stra- 
tegic metals,” we are asking them to de- 
plete that much more rapidly the re- 
serve ore in the mine. So, I say that 
is one class of property which certainly 
must be given particular treatment in 
the tax bill. 

I hope the Senator will bear that in 
mind, and allow a few of us who come 
from the mining States to appear and 
present the matter to the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. As to all minerals, 
the law provides for a depletion allow- 
ance of 15 percent. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is true. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Treasury is 
making an assault on that provision, at- 
tempting to destroy it entirely, or reduce 
the percentage. I wish to say to the 
Senator that I am not in favor of de- 
stroying that principle, because it is 
fundamental, in the case of exhaustible 
natural resources, that when we take 
something from the ground it is not all 
profit, but a part of it is capital invest- 
ment, and that must be recognized. 

Mr. MURDOCK. All we ask is that 
the Senator will bear that in mind in 
the preparation of the tax bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
shall occupy the floor but a moment or 
two. 

First, I wish to commend with all my 
strength and all my heart and all my 
mind the two very sensible, very eloquent, 
very thoughtful, and very timely address- 
es just made by the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorce] and the senior 
Senator from Texas (Mr. CONNALLY]. 
What they have said should appeal to 
every Senator, and our duty is apparent 
to us now. 

It is true, as these Senators have sug- 
gested, and as we all know, that condi- 
tions are not what they should be either 
in industry or in labor. The only body 
which can correct the injustices which 
exist and the situations with which we 
are confronted is the Congress of the 
United States, and I say to the senior 
Senator from Texas that I wish to urge 
him to bring before the Senate his bill 
designed to prevent strikes, of which he 
has spoken a number cf times. 
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Strongly as I believe in the rights of 
labor, and strongly as I have always 
supported labor, it is my belief that at a 
time like this those engaged in preduc- 
tion should not be allowed to proceed as 
they have done lately. It is not the 
laboring people themselves, because the 
rank and file of those who labor want 
to do what is right, and are ready to 
work, but, because of a misguided lead- 
ership, a condition is being created 
which should not be permitted to con- 
tinue. 

I shall support the Senator’s bill to 
increase the number of hours, and to 
prevent strikes in industries making war 
materials, because we should not have 
strikes at such a time, and I am willing 
to join the Senator in an attempt to 
prevent them. I am glad he has pre- 
pared his bill and introduced it into this 
body, but I urge him to rise on the floor 
of the Senate at the very first oppor- 
tunity and move the consideration of 
the bill. Whenever he does that, in my 
judgment the Senate will vote in favor 
of taking up and disposing of the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much, and I expect to ask to 
have the bill taken up at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

Let me say also, along the line of labor 
itself not being anxious to engage in 
strikes, that I have received a petition, 
which is somewhere in my files at the 
moment, signed by a great number of 
men in the employ of the railroad sys- 
tems of my State, in which they say that 
a majority of the signers belong to labor 
unions, and they appeal to me to have 
the strike bill passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sure that is 
true of labor not only in the Senator’s 
State, but of labor in every other State in 
the Union. The laboring men want to 
win the war, just as we do, and it is our 
duty, it is the duty of the Members of 
this body and of the body at tha other 
end of the Capitol, to pass a law along 
the lines of the measure introduced by 
the Senator from Texas. 

Let me say at this point that this is 
the second week of the consideration of 
one question. I would a thousand times 
rather have been considering the Con- 
nally bill, or some measure of similar 
import with relation to subjects which 
are of such vital necessity. 

I speak as a friend of labor, for I 
strongly believe in the rights of labor, and 
will protect labor in every way I can, but 
not as against our country. This is a time 
when we should all be for our country, 
and I know that the laboring people feel 
exactly as I do about it. 

Mr. President, I wish to speak about 
another matter. Remember, Senators, 
labor is not the only offender. Big busi- 
ness is interfering at the expense of the 
Government. Industry is undertaking to 
mulct the Government at this time. 
Why do I say that? I happen to be a 
member of the committee that used to be 
called the Economy Committee, but it is 
now generally termed the Byrd commit- 
tee, because the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia is its chairman. He is an able, 
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industrious, and intelligent chairman; he 
is doing a great work, and I take off my 
hat to him. I wish to say that it was 
testified before that committee the other 
day that a large shipbuilding concern, as 
I recall it. was the Todd Shipbuilding Co., 
had invested in one of its companies 
$35,000 of stock, and that particular com- 
pany took from the United States Gov- 
ernment and from the British Govern- 
ment $210,000 in dividends. On a stock 
investment of $35,000 the company tock 
$210,000 in dividends If I remember 
aright at this time that shipbuilding con- 
cern has a contract for 37 ships to be 
built for the American Government, and 
the official of that company who testified 
before the committee said the concern 
was going to make the same amount of 
profit out of the building of these 37 
ships that it had been making out of the 
building of the other ships concerning 
which he testified. 

Think of that proportion of profit to 
stock investment. There we find an in- 
vestment of $35,000 in stock in one little 
company, and $210,090 of profit on that 
stock investment. The other companies 
of this large shipbuilding concern are 
similarly situated with respect to invest- 
ments and profit. Such a profit is un- 
conscionable, it is unpatriotic. That is 
the least I can say about the matter. It 
is worse than unpatriotic. They might 
as well be joined up with our enemies 
when they undertake to mulct the Gov- 
ernment in any such profits as that. I 
shall support the distinguished chairman 
of the Finance Cor mittee [Mr GEORGE] 
when he shall bring in a tax bill to put 
these war profiteers in a class by them- 
selves and tax them to the very limit, so 
that they shall not run away with the 
finances of the Government as they are 
now doing. 

Mr. President, one more word about 
waste. I first point to my friend, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], who is 
making such an active and determined 
and able attack upon the waste in gov- 
ernmental expenditures. All honor to 
the Senator from Virginia. The waste 
which we find occurring is almost un- 
believable. Isuggest to the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], who brought up 
the question of waste, that there is but 
one way to stop it, and that is not to 
appropriate the money which will be 
wasted. This body appropriates money 
which is used for many wasteful pro- 
posals. I wish to call attention to one 
source of waste and, by the way, its dis- 
covery came about in a very unusual way, 
I will say to my friend the Senator from 
Virginia, who a few days ago heard the 
colloquy in the Joint Committee on Re- 
duction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. Mellett appeared before the com- 
mittee and testified. He said he had a 
very active organization, which could ob- 
tain information very rapidly. I had in 
mind to get some information, but it was 
very slow in coming, so I said to Mr. 
Mellett, “If you are so good at obtaining 
information in a hurry I should like to 
have you furnish information showing 
how much the Federal Government 
spent last year for travel pay alone. 
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That includes our travel pay as well as 
that of all others in the Government.” 
I will say to the Senator from Virginia 
that I was very happy to receive a letter 
from Mr. Mellett yesterday morning, as 
I recall, in which he enclosed the figures 
for which I had asked, as he said he 
would do, and I take off my hat to him. 
I honor and respect him for this service 
to the Government at this time, when 
we are considering an appropriation. 

Mr. President, the figures are utterly 
astounding. The Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States are entitled 
to travel pay, and Members of Congress 
and Delegates and Resident Commis- 
sioners come from all over the world: 
Two of them come from the Philippines 
on the other side of the globe. Some 
come from Puerto Rico, some from Ha- 
waii, some from Alaska, and from vari- 
ous uther places, and from all over this 
Nation, and the entire travel pay of 
Congress is $222,000. 

What do Senators suppose the travel 
pay of all other members of the Govern- 
ment are? I have the figures before 
me. I have them by departments. The 
travel pay for all the others amounts to 
$147,896,385, nearly $150,000,000 for 
travel pay of Government employees, 
who are using up the space on our trains, 
using cars and tires, getting a per diem, 
while they are traveling de luxe all over 
the country. For them the Government 
pays out $147,000,000. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Roster in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. McKELLAR. © I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. Does that include also 
the per diem? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just said that that 
includes the per diem. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I presume these 
sums came before the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and of the 
Senate for consideration and were al- 
lowed by the two Appropriations Com- 
mittees. 

Mr. McKELLAR, They were before 
the committees. Whether they were 
allowed or not, the sums have been used. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Are those matters 
being examined into? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the 
Senator that no committee of Congress 
has ever examined into these things any 
more closely than the Appropriations 
Committees are examining into them 
today. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Will the Senator 
yield for another question? 7 

Mr, McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If the Senator has 
the information, I wish he would tell us 
how much the mail of Representatives 
and Senators costs the Federal Govern- 
ment, and how much the mail of the 
executive departments costs the Federal 
Government. 

Mr, McKELLAR. That is a question 
which has been debated since 1789. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. We hear criticism 
only of Senators and Representatives 
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using franked mail to handle and expe- 
dite public business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is a very small 
portion of the total, but that is a question 
which has been debated since 1789, and 
it is almost too late to get very much out 
of it now. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I do not wish to 
discuss it. I only ask the Senator if he 
can tell us what was the amount ex- 
pended by the Government for the mail 
of Members of Congress and for the mail 
of the executive departments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My recollection is 
that the cost of congressional mail is be- 
tween one and two million dollars, but 
that is only my recollection. If I can 
procure the exact figure, I will put it in 
the Recorp so the Senator can read it 
in the morning. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Will the Senator 
put in the Recor the cost to the Gov- 
ernment of the mail of the executive de- 
partments of the Government? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can do so only with 


respect to the House and Senate: It 


would take a long time to obtain the 
other figures, and that is a separate 
question. I wonder if the Senator will 
not permit me to continue, as I am near- 
ly through with my statement. 

I wish to call specific attention to some 


items of the travel pay. Who has not 


heard of the Federal Security Agency? 
It spent in travel $16,769,000 last year. 

Mr, WHEELER. Will the Senator give 
that figure again? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Sixteen million sev- 
en hundred and sixty-nine thousand dol- 
ars. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. For travel pay? 

Mr. McKELLAR. For travel pay. The 
next item deals with the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. The junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez! spoke 
last fall of a large truck or bus, all 
painted up, going about on the streets of 
Boston getting recruits for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. From the figures 
presented I would not think they used 
such conveyances much. Travel pay for 
the Civilian Conservation Corps last 
year was. $11,770,000. No wonder those 
who legitimately use the railroads could 
not obtain berths, 

The next item on the list is the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, created by 
the Congress—and very wisely created 
at the time—because then economic con- 
ditions in the country were such that we 
had to do something for the youth of 
the land. What we did was by way of 
charity. It was a little better than that. 
The figure for travel pay alone for the 
N. Y. A. is $2,446,000. For the Social 
Security Board the amount is $1,522,000; 
and for the Federal Works Agency, 
$4,201,000. 

The next item on the list is the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I digress long 
enough to say that I was born on a farm, 
and lived on a farm all during my youth. 
I do not think I ever voted against a 
farm measure in my life. My sympa- 
thies are entirely with those who have 
to till the soil in order to provide the 
food to sustain us all. Every Senator 
present knows that I have uniformly 
stood with the farmers under all circum- 
stances; but listen to these figures. One 
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would not think that so many of our 
farm organization men and women 
would ride on trains, airplanes, Pullman 
cars, and automobiles. In addition, 
their expenses are paid. I shall give 
some of the figures. I am glad that so 
many Senators are listening, because 
this is a very important matter. In a 
very short time the question will arise 
before our committee. Later it will 
come before the Senate. 

For travel pay the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture uses the tidy little 
sum of $108,000; the Office of the Solici- 
tor, $53,244; the Office of Information— 
which is the new title for the Office of 
Publicity—$4,091; the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, $665,000. 

The figure for the Bureau of, Animal 
Industry is $756,445. The Bureau must 
have found more animals on the trains 
than it ever found on the farms. 
(Laughter.] 

Next comes the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. I thought plants were found in 
the ground. The bureau must be find- 
ing many of them on the trains, and in 
automobiles and airplanes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am very much in- 
terested in the figures which the Senator 
is reading. My inference from the Sen- 
ator’s statement is that he very severely 
criticizes the travel-pay allowances. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the Senator 
criticize members of the departments for 
using the money after we have appropri- 
ated it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is the point I 
wish to bring home. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am now criticiz- 
ing the acts of the Congress in heretofore 
appropriating so much. I shall appeal 
with all the earnestness of which I am 
capable, for heaven’s sake, for a reduc- 
tion in travel-pay allowances and other 
wasteful expenditures, as the Senator 
from Georgia so well put it a while ago, 
until after this war has been fought and 
won. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We cannot blame 
the departments for spending the money 
which we make available. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is exactly 
correct. I am trying to the best of my 
ability to make Senators understand 
what tremendous sums are being spent 
for travel pay, so that we may reduce 
such expenditures. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think it is 
quite fair to say that merely because 
Congress appropriates the money the de- 
partments should go ahead and spend it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think the 
Senator wishes to be so understood. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. I did not un- 
derstand that to be the question. 

Mr. WHEELER. We make appropria- 
tions on the basis of estimates; but the 
mere fact that the money is appropri- 
ated does not mean that the departments 
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ought to spend it. That has too often 
been the case. 

Let me ask the Senator a question. 
Have these sums been listed in the ap- 
propriation bills as travel expenses, or 
have they been under some other title? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The appropriation 
is usually in the words “including travel 
pay” or “including automobiles.” 

Mr. WHEELER. So the expenditure 
has been to a certain extent covered up? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is not stated 
openly in the appropriations. That is 
the reason I am availing myself of this 
opportunity to have so many Senators 
listen to a statement of the enormous 
amounts—the frightful amounts, it 
seems to me—which are being wasted. 
I should say that three-fourths of the 
money which we are today appropriat- 
ing for travel pay is being wasted. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think the Senator 
is rendering a real service to the coun- 
try by letting the people know exactly 
how much money is being wasted in 
travel expenses. A couple of years ago 
a Senator stated on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that the Office of Indian Affairs had 
more persons traveling upon and be- 
tween Indian reservations than there 
were Indians on the reservations. That 
is probably an exaggeration; but the 
truth is that one cannot get on a Pull- 
man car today, from one end of the 
country to the other, without seeing 
great numbers of Federal employees who 
are traveling up and down the country. 
They travel in Pullman cars, airplanes, 
and automobiles. Throughout the West 
and the Middle West we see great num- 
bers of Government-owned automobiles 
traveling over the country. If some of 
the automobiles which are used by the 
departments were eliminated and the 
tires were saved, there would probably 
not be a shortage of rubber in the United 
States, because so many of them are 
used. 

I hope that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will list exactly the amount ap- 
propriated for each of the departments 
and bureaus for traveling expenses, and 
that such appropriations will be cut to 
the bone. 

Furthermore, in my judgment, some 
agencies could very well be eliminated 
entirely, and the Government and the 
people of the country would not miss 
them or know that the laws under which 
they functioned had ever been on the 
statute books. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Overton in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee yield to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I entirely 
agree with the Senator from Tennessee 
that for the purpose of his argument it 
does not make any particular differ- 
ence who is to blame in this matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not blaming 
anybody. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am per- 
fectly willing to agree that Congress has 
been partly to blame. I am very sure 
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that the departments have been very 
largely to blame. Whoever has been to 
blame, an abuse has grown up, and it is 
high time that it be corrected. 

Three or four years ago I heard the 
Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Barkey] rise in this Chamber and call 
attention to the fact that in the pre- 
ceding year the Farm Security Admin- 
istration had spent $3,400,000, as I re- 
call, for traveling expenses, and on top 
of that had spent 81,600,000 —1 think 
that figure is correct, although I am 
speaking from memory—for telephone 
and telegraph expenses, in addition to 
the enormous amount of matter which 
had been mailed under Government 
frank. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We are now exam- 
ining into that question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Everybody 
agrees that the amount of travel neces- 
sary in the public interest should be ap- 
propriated for. Everybody agrees that 
the amount of telephone and telegraph 
service absolutely necessary for the effi- 
cient performance of governmental 
functions should be appropriated tor; 
but with respect both to travel and 
other expenses the departments have 
run wild; and, in my opinion, Congress 
has neglected its duty. Long ago it 
should have examined into the ques- 
tion and stopped such extravagances. 

I might mention also the question of 
high salaries in some of the depart- 
ments. I think the time has come for 
action. The effort now being made by 
the Senator from Tennessee is not only 
very desirable, but absolutely necessary 
for the well-being of the Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Let me mention a few other items. 
There are only a few more, 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No one can 
object to anyone trying to cut Govern- 
ment expenses. Everyone is in favor of 
it; but in reading the statistics in the 
way in which the Senator from Tennes- 
see has read them, I am wondering if we 
catch the significance of them. For ex- 
ample, the Senator has stated that the 
Civilian Conservation Corps spent 
$11,000,000 for travel expenses. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. How many 
members of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps were there last year? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know how 
many there were, but my recollection is 
that Congress appropriated $165,000,000 
for the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
That is a very large amount of money. 

Inasmuch as the Senator has brought 
up that subject, let me say to the Senate 
that the cost to the Government for each 
enrollee is $1,003 a year. The enrollees 
are not given a particle of education. 
When I was a boy and being educated, if 
some fairy had given me $500 a year for 
my college education I should have been 
grateful beyond degree. 

The boys in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps go to camps and do a great deal 
of riding on trains, but no real education 
is given them at all. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I merely desire to ask a question so that 
I may obtain information, as I should 
like to understand this matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be very hap- 
py to answer the Senator’s question if I 
can. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Everyone 
knows that the members of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps are enrolled for 6 
months, and that there were about 
300,000 of them last year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; there were 
600,000, but the number has been de- 
creased. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes; but I de- 
sire to stay with this point, because I 
want to find out whether we are properly 
analyzing the statistics. There were 
600,000 boys enrolled in the year covered 
by the statistics presented by the Sena- 
tor; I think that is true. The figures 
are for yearly expenditures, are they not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; yearly expend- 
itures. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. So that 
600,000 boys were enrolled. 

Mr. McKELLAR. At one time. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No; 300,000 
were enrolled at one time; but in the pe- 
riod there would be 600,000, because they 
enrolled for 6 months. 

Let us divide $11,000,000 by 600,000, so 
that we may determine whether the rail- 
way-travel expenses for the whole or- 
ganization are very high. That is the 
way to test statistics. There is no doubt 
that today the Army of the United States 
is spending many millions of dollars in 
travel pay. All of it may be necessary. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; Iam quite sure 
that all of it is necessary. But the trou- 
ble about the Civilian Conservation 
Corps is—— 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I do not want to argue about the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has 
brought up the point, and I desire to dis- 
cuss it. The Civilian Conservation Corps 
is being made a cloak to keep boys out 
of the Army. 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. The point is 
that if $11,090,000 is divided by 600,000, 
since there were 600,000 boys, we find the 
amount paid for their railway fare from 
the time of enroHment to the time when 
they were sent back to their homes, 
which expenditure is surely one which 
the Congress of the United States ex- 
pected to make. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I cannot believe it. 
I know that, as one Membe of the Con- 
gress, I did not expect it. I do not ap- 
prove of it. I do not believe it is right. I 
believe it is unfair to the boy himself to 
be given such gifts by his Government. I 
believe it is unfair to the country, and 
should not be indulged. 

But now I go back to my reading: 

Bureau of Plant Industry, $237,603. 

Forest Service—that is in the West, 
principally—$878,315 for transportation 
charges. 

Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, $373,491 for transportation 
charges. 

Agricultural 
$473,893. 

The Bureau of Home Economies seems 
to have been treated as a stepchild, or 
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was put into the doghouse, because it got 
only $3,603. 

Commodity Exchange Administration, 
$20,441. 

Soil Conservation Service, $1,348,246. 

Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion—although the act establishing it 
was declared unconstitutional several 
years ago, and was rearranged in part by 


Congress—$1,859,435. 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 
$48,980. 


Surplus Marketing Administration—I 
do not think we have very much in the 
way of surplus markets now—$1,148,617 
for travel pay. 

Farm Security Administration, $6,607,- 
083. 

The junior Senator from Virginia 
knows something about that; we have 
had a great deal of testimony about the 
Farm Security Administration. Heaven 
knows we should make the farmer as 
secure as possible; but how can we do it 
when we pay out all this money for Pull- 
man-car service, and per diem expenses, 
and for railroad fare? 

Now we learn that the Farm Security 
Administration’s travel expenses in 1941 
were $6,607,083. I doubt if the Senator 
from Virginia would have believed it un- 
til he heard the testimony awhile ago. 

Next on the list is the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration — another organization — 
$1,183,773. 

The total is $16,595,435. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Before the Senator con- 
cludes his discussion of the expenses of 
the Department of Agriculture, let me 
say that perhaps he recalls the testimony 
before the committee of which he is such 
an able and outstanding member, that 
100,000 committeemen are connected with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, that they are drawing $44,000,000 
from the Treasury, and that that sum is 
being deducted from the Soil Conserva- 
tion checks which go to the farmers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. I thought the amount last 
year was $90,000,000, but perhaps the 
Senator is correct. Whatever the amount 
is, think of what a hardship that is on 
the farmers. We are trying to get for the 
farmers a reasonable return for their 
products, but here we have the Farm 
Security Administration charging them 
with many million dollars and making 
them pay it. What do they do? They 
appoint what they call committeemen. 
It is a pretty good organization. Sena- 
tors who will have to run for election in 
the near future had better curry some 
favor with them, because they are many 
of the very best men in each county of 
the 3,000 counties in the United States. 
They have a fine organization. They sim- 
ply select 15 or 20 or 30 or 40 or 50 men, 
depending on the size of the county, and 
put them on the Federal pay roll, and 
make the farmers themselves pay the 
cost. That is about the size of it.. The 
farmers are made to pay for it. I do not 
suppose I will ever be bothered by any- 
thing of that sort; I am becoming too 
old; but younger Senators, who are 
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thinking about returning here, had bet- 
ter look into this matter before they vote 
on it. A very fine organization is being 
built up for some one; I do not know 
who it is. 

The Department of Commerce is the 
next department whose travel-pay ex- 
penditures are listed. Apparently their 
travel-pay is modest, with the exception 
of that for the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, which amounts to $1,024,811. 
The other items are very small, and the 
Department of Commerce is to be com- 
mended, but I cannot understand the 
reason for the tremendous amount of 
travel pay for the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. I cannot understand that 
amount of money being spent as travel 
pay for persons engaged in the airplane 
activities of the Government. It would 
seem that such persons would use their 
own airplanes when they go from one 
place to another. Ido not know how that 
million-dollar item of expense is ac- 
counted for. $ 

The next item listed in the statement is 
travel pay for the Department of State. 
The item is very small, and it need not 
be referred to. 

The next item is for travel pay for the 
Treasury Department—a comparatively 
small item, the principal amount being 
for the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency; and I imagine that he has to 
have a good many persons on his pay roll. 
That item amounts to $3,412,220, but it 
seems to be a fair proportion. 

The amount of travel pay for the Post 
Office Department is not large, in view of 
the immense amount of business it per- 
forms. It is an eight-hundred-and- 
some-odd million dollar business. We 
know that the persons employed by the 
Post Office Department are required to 
do an enormous amount of traveling; 
naturally, they would have to do so in 
looking after the mails of the country. 
However, the item of travel expense for 
the Post Office Department amounts to 
only $5,418,913. 

Incidentally, the amount of travel pay 
for the Post Office Department is 
$1,000,000 less than that for the Farm 
Security Administration alone. The 
Post Office Department does business 
amounting to between $800,000,000 and 
$900,000,000 in an average year, and will 
do over $1,000,000,000 of business this 
year, and from the very necessities of the 
situation employees of the Post Office 
Department must travel. They must 
deliver the mail, and they must travel; 
but their travel pay is more than a 
million dollars less than that of the Farm 
Security Administration alone. 

The items I have mentioned are the 
principal items. The War Department 
spent $56,060,194 for travel pay last year, 
and the Lend-Lease Administration’s ex- 
penditure for travel pay was but $3,410. 
The Navy Department’s expenditure for 
travel pay amounted to quite a large sum, 
because, of course, its officers and em- 
ployees are required to travel. Their 
travel pay expenditures are not itemized 
in the report I have before me. 

Those are the facts. I was moved to 
give the figures; and, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the report 
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from Mr. Mellett be printed in the REC- 
ono at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Actual obligations incurred for travel by the 
Executive Office, independent establish- 
ments, agencies, and departments during 
the fiscal year 1941 

(Includes all obligations incurred in connec- 
tion with travel or to provide subsistence 
while in travel status. It includes fares, 
food and lodging, per diem allowance, mile- 
age, and other expenses incidental to travel 
which are to be paid by the Government 
either directly or by reimbursing the trav- 


eler.) 

Executive Office of the President: 
White House Office $28 
Bureau of the Budget- 39, 495 
Board of Economic Warfare 24, 727 
National ‘Resources Planning 

BOR ooo seep earl 120, 346 
Office for Emergency Manage- 

T 698, 582 
Office of Government Reports. 20, 236 

Total, Executive Office. 903, 414 
Independent establishments: 
American Battle Monuments 

Commission 29. 458 
Bituminous Coal Consumers' 

G eek 2, 361 
Board of Tax Appeals 15, 537 
Civil Service Commission 325, 457 
Employees Compensation 

Commission 28,171 
Federal Communications Com- 

o A R ob oes 89, 097 
Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 

CCT 532, 261 
Federal Power Commission 203, 304 
Federal Trade Commission 111, 645 
General Accounting Office 175, 282 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 

MOVs sia nos En E SE NE 677, 596 
Maritime Labor Board 13, 500 
National Advisory Committee 

for Aeronautics 40, 203 
National Archives 4, 309 


National Capital Park and 
Planning Commissſonn 103 
- National Labor Relations Board 270, 854 


National Mediation Board 36, 058 
Railroad Retirement Board- 208. 550 
Securities and Exchange Com- 

MIMO aaah ania 296, 997 
Selective Service System 2,211, 711 
Smithsonian Institution 3,613 
Tariff Commission 21; 237 
Tennessee Valley Authority 604, 339 
The Alley Dwelling Authority. 298 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial 

Commission 1. 123 
U. S. Coronado Exposition 

Commission Mm 7. 948 
U. S. Maritime Commission 175, 881 
U. S. New York World's Fair 

Commission 1. 221 
Veterans’ Administration 1,371, 001 

Total. independent estab- 
Ushments 7. 459, 115 
Federal Loan Agency: 
Administrative expenses, Fed- 

eral Loan Agene y 303 
Electric Home and Farm Au- 

tHorite ss eee es 69, 724 
Export-Import Bank of Wash- 

T 15, 940 
Federal Home Loan Bank 

— ae oe poe Sy 190, 285 
Federal Housing Authority 959, 269 
Federal Savings and Loan In- i 

surance Corporation 5, 833 
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Federal Loan Agency—Con. 
Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 


yo ER ghar ERE eta ae $1, 032, 822 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

C 218, 949 
Total, Federal Loan 

877. 2. 493, 125 


Federal Security Agency: 
Office of the Administrator 30, 388 
Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services 
Civilian Conservation Corps... 11, 770. 890 
Columbia Institution for the 


a n ROE RLS Saree Ue eee ar aE 193 
Foodand an ene roan, 5 123. 489 
Freedmen’s Hospital 697 
Howard University 12,897 
National Youth Administra- 

O ee A ee ee SESE 2, 446, 208 
Office of Education 162, 974 
Public Health Service 612, 717 
St. Elizabeths Hospital : 1,248 
Social Security Board. 1, 522, 240 

Total, Federal 
Fo ey Poy on ee Sa 16, 769, 977 
= 
Federal Works Agency: 
Office of the Administrator... 8, 028 
Public Buildings Administra- 

o 152, 450 
Public Roads Administration 309. 739 
Public Works Adm nistration- 184, 992 
U. S. Housing Authority 308. 496 
Work Projects Administra- 

{ot a ast AE ey Fm I $, 287, 714 

Total, Federal Works 
A 4. 201. 419 
Department of Agriculture: 
Office of the Secretary = 108, 977 
Office of the Solicitor ----- 53, 244 
Office of Information 4,091 
Library, Department of Agri- 

T 245 
Office of Experiment Stations- 11. 825 
Extension Service 73, 700 
Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 

6 665, 540 
Office of Foreign Agricultural 

o 15, 531 
Office for Agricultural Defense 

Beten = 7. 179 
Bureau of Animal Industry 756, 465 
Bureau of Dairy Industry 9. 951 
Bureau of Plant Industry 237, 603 
Forest. Servies = 878, 315 
Bureau of Agricultural Chem- 

istry and Engineering 87, 003 
Bureau of Entomology and 

Plant Quarantine 377. 491 
Agricultural Marketing Serv- 

TOO ane A NS 473, 893 
Bureau of Home Economics 3, 603 
Commodity Exchange Admin- 

TTT 20, 441 
Soil Conservation Service 1,348, 246 
Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 

ministration_-_.._......... 1, 859, 435 
Commodity Credit Corpora- 

. ean 48, 980 
Surplus Marketing Adminis- 

C 1. 148, 617 
Federal Surplus Commodities 

Corporation 15, 476 
Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 

CCT 60, 579 
Farm Security Administra- 

path B dUe Sa Rta sa 6, 607. 083 
Rural Electrification Adminis- 

Lo ee a ans Se 538, 149 
Farm Credit Administration.. 1, 183,773 

Total, Department of 
Agriculture 16. 595. 435 


Department of Commerce: 


Office of the Secretary $226, 813 
Bureau of the Census. 157. 847 
Bureau of Standards 9, 630 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 1, 024, 811 
Civil Aercnauties Board- 15, 493 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 20,577 
Bureau of Marine Inspection 

and Navigation 17, 035 

Weather Bureau —— 151, 236 
Total, Department of 
Commerce 1. 682, 942 
Department of the Interior: 
Eonneville Power Administra- 

SEON ee ees EEE er ye 268, 396 

Division of Investigations 85, 630 
Grazing Service 114, 365 
Petroleum Conservation Divi- 
; bene e TORTTA E 9, 865 
Bituminous Coal Division 116, 246 
Office of the Secretary 9, 762 
Land Utilization Oflce 6, 681 
National Power Policy Com- 

NTT i 1, 363 
Commission of Fine Arts 1,996 
United States High Commis- 

sioner to Philippine Islands. 2,535 
Office of Petroleum Coordina- 

tor for National Defense 440 
General Land Office 25 173, 828 
Bureau of Indian Affaſrs 589, 085 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, gen- 

eral public-works program 38, 697 
Bureau of Reclamation_----- 17, 683 
Bureau of Reclamation, gen- 

eral public-works program 161, 467 
Geological Survey 538, 234 
Bureau of Mines 165, 441. 
National Park Service- 98, 736 
National Park Service, general 

public-works program 28, 535 
Fish and Wildlife Service 404, 804 
Government in the Territories: 

Territory of Alaska 20, 424 

Territory of Hawai 2, 740 

Virgin Islands 10, 243 

Puerto, R 5, 822 

Equatorial and South Sea 

TAA aa ES po 135 

Division of Territories 2,217 

Total, Department of the 
meer. 2. 875. 280 
Department of Justice: 
Federal Bureau of Investiga- 

Ln ee ee eras ee i ae 1, 148, 832 
Immigration and Naturaliza 

tion Service 706, 474 
c io 1, 094, 290 
Fees of witness ess 1, 021. 279 

219, 124 
458, 691 
4. 648. 690 
Department of Labor: 

Office of the Secretary 7,928 
Office of the Solicitor. 68, 421 
Division of Labor Standards 101, 428 
Conciliation Service 196, 723 

International Labor Organiza: 

FFT 1, 864 
Division of Public Contracts 54, 703 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 152, 769 
Children’s Bureau 170, 625 
Women’s Bureau 16, 734 
Wage and Hour Division 637, 500 

Total, Department of La- 
7 1, 408, 705 
Department of State: 
Office of the Secretary — 9. 684 
National Defense Activities 23. 671 
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Department of State Con. 
Foreign Service $802, 835 
International Obligations, 
Commissions, Bureaus, etc_ 139, 339 
Department cf State, General 
Public Works Program 7,195 
Total, Department of 
i ee a 982, 724 
Treasury Department: 
Office of the Secretary. 20, 838 
Office of Chief Clerk 6, 351 
Fiscal Service, Bureau of Ac- 
coun te 5 ee F2, 409 
Bureau of Public Debt 40, 628 
Office of the Treasurer of the 
United States 194 
Bureau of Customs 279, 244 
Office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency 3, 412, 220 
1, 634 
81,395 
1,072 
141, 578 
93, 486 
30, 441 
4. 191, 490 
Post Office Department: 
Office. of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, District of Columbia 1. 150 
Office of the Postmaster Gen- : 
General, field service 17, 672 


Office of chief inspector______ 527. 285 
Office of the First Assistant 


Postmaster Genera. 1, 502, 387 
Office of the Second Assistant 
Postmaster Genera 3, 335. 698 
Office of the Fourth Assistent 
Postmaster General 34, 621 
Total, Post Office Depart- 
( 5. 418, 913 
Navy Department 22, 291, 552 
War Department: 
DLL 9 ate Or — A 53, 198, 848 
Nonmilitary ..-------- ---- 2,170,149 
Panama Canal 691, 197 
Total, War Department 56, 080, 194 
Lend-Lease Administration: Di- 
vision of Defense Aid Reports 
(May 2-June 30, 1941)_.._.-_ 3, 410 
Grand total 147, 986, 385 
Source: Schedules of obligations in the 


Budget of the U. S. Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1943, and contact with 
the departments and agencies. (Compiled by 
Office of Government Reports, March 1942.) 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to say a word in regard to Mr. Mel- 
lett. When it was first suggested the 
other day that he give information to 
people, I had very serious doubts about 
the matter, and I hold a great many 
doubts about it yet. However, I hope he 
can do as good work all along the line as 
he has done in furnishing me the several 
reports I have requested. I have written 
to him, requesting him to furnish to me 
two other reports, one with reference to 
long-distance telephone calls and tele- 
grams, and one with reference to pub- 
licity expenditures of the Government. 
I understand that our Government is 
spending huge sums for publicity. Of 
course, no one knows about our Govern- 
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ment, and our citizens should be informed 
about it. Such efforts are costing a 
great deal, as the Senator from Virginia 
and I know from the evidence about 
publicity. 

I have requested Mr. Mellett to furnish 
me the facts and figures as to the long- 
distance telephone and telegraph charges 
and also the publicity expenditures in- 
curred by the various departments and 
agencies of the Government, in order to 
do just what my distinguished and be- 
loved friend from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
so well said a little while ago should be 
done, namely, the elimination of waste 
and extravagance. That is one of the 
crying needs of the present time. Now 
is the time to put an end to waste and 
extravagance, and I hope the Senate will 
join us in the effort to do so. 

I wish to say of Mr. Mellett that I have 
formed a much higher opinion of what 
he is capable of doing since he so 
promptly and, apparently, so efficiently, 
at my request, brought this information 
to me as a member of the committee. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
since the regular business has been laid 
aside for the time being, since much has 
been said about the general condition of 
our country and reference has been made 
to strikes and labor, and since our com- 
mittee has been attempting to keep 
abreast of conditions, I have asked per- 
mission of my colleague to take a few 
minutes before the pending bill is acted 
upon, 

Mr. President, I stand before you and 
the Senate in a different attitude and 
speaking in a different tone from the at- 
titude and tone of those who have ad- 
dressed the Senate lately. I can see my 
country on the alert. It has been neces- 
sary for me to go almost to the Pacific 
coast within the last month, and every- 
where I have seen such activities as I 
have never seen before in the United 
States. Due to the type of work I did 
during the last war, I can, out of my own 
experience, make comparisons as a result 
of actual observations. I rejoice in the 
war effort; I rejoice in the general re- 
sponse of the people of our country to 
that effort; I rejoice in the fact that we 
made preparations for this effort, and 
that we had an army of a million and 
a half men, at least partially trained, 
before December 7, 1941; and I rejoice 
in the fact that in 1935 I sponsored in 
the Senate of the United States the Army 
air-base bill, which became a law, and 
which was the beginning of air expan- 
sion within the Army. I am saddened to 
think that the people of our country did 
not see the need for that bill, and that, 
while the bill called for six Army bases, 
the administration did not move forward 
to their establishment, and to this day 
we do not have those six primary funda- 
mental Army bases. My whole thought 
since 1934, when I felt in my bones what 
was coming, has been to be prepared. I 
say this because, as everyone knows, we 
have considered certain planning bills 
and enacted certain planning legislation 
which have borne fruit and by which we 
have accomplished much. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
there is a scarcity of material, but how 
much greater would have been the scar- 
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city of materials if we had not passed the 
strategic materials bill. Now I ask the 
question, Did the persons, did the news- 
papers, did the critics who are now mak- 
ing fun of the war effort, call attention 
to the fact that certain individuals were 
holding back? Did they give any support 
to that bill, which was a farsighted 
measure, and which, if it had been acted 
upon in its fullness, would have made it 
unnecessary to curb the use of tires, for 
example, at this time. There have been 
officials in the Government of the United 
States who have tried to be ready for the 
condition which now confronts us. 

Mr. President, the fact as to conditions 
in the United States is that the general 
run of the citizens of the United States 
are prepared. Each one is doing his very 
best, as I will attempt to show by pre- 
senting one line of thought in relation to 
certain activities. 

Mr. President, there has now been set 
up on a voluntary basis by executive 
order the War Labor Board, which came 
into existence as the result of a meeting 
of representatives of labor and industry 
and as a result of the acceptance of a 
simple motion made by me. Even the 
truth about this remarkable accomplish- 
ment has not been told to the people of 
the United States, for it was stated in 
the evening editions of the morning 
newspapers that the motion I made was 
made as the result of inspiration from 
the White House. Nothing could have 
been more untrue, Every one of the 26 
men who took part in that conference 
was sincere in his endeavors; every one of 
them represented, in the extreme, a pa- 
triotic desire to meet the situation and 
to unite our country. We had, Mr. 
President, an opportunity to bring about 
a situation the accomplishment of which 
had been prayed for throughout genera- 
tions. Yet when a simple motion was 
offered and accepted, that there should 
be no more strikes or lock-outs, that all 
disputes should be settled by peaceful 
means, we found that we could not unite 
the country on that basis. Today the 
head of one great railway system re- 
fuses to accept a dictum of that confer- 
ence, and we are told that there are 
strikes which are interfering with pro- 
duction, and some people are talking 
about outlawing strikes during the period 
of the war. 

Mr. President, I am fundamentally 
opposed to strikes. They are uneco- 
nomic; they are unnecessary; they re- 
sult in loss, no matter how figured, both 
to the striker and to those against whom 
he strikes. The idea of assuming that 
something is all right at one time, but 
wasteful and bad at another time! Why 
should we not stand wholeheartedly and 
unitedly in favor of a plan which has 
been put forth, which can be fruitful, 
and which has been fruitful of much 
good in our country, if all the people will 
support what has been done. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor. When 
I refer to that incident, Mr. President, 
I cannot help but digress for a moment. 
It does not take a master mind in prop- 
aganda to realize that the easiest way 
to divide this country is for the disloyal 
to make fun of Congress or to make fun 
of the administration. Long before our 
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Government was set up in the struggle 
for representative government based 
upon the notion of freedom of speech, 
every man demanded his right to say 
what he wanted to say, and especially to 
criticize his representatives. One does 
not have to read very far in Hitler's book 
to discover that the easiest governments 
on earth to overcome are the democra- 
cies, because such governments are di- 
vided against themselves before the 
enemy starts moving in to divide them. 

The Congress of the United States has 
gone through a burlesque in the last 2 
or 3 weeks. A Bundle for Congress 
movement was organized in which some 
of the people of our country partici- 
pated. Who thought of it? Who started 
it? Who started making fun of the 
Congress of the United States? Two 
men. What are their records? One of 
them was a former member of an enemy 
consulate; the other is a man who 
worked for years for another enemy 
country. 

Mr. President, when, in their criticism 
of Congress, people aline themselves with 
a movement inspired by that kind of 
mind and character, it is not the sort of 
alliance that will promote unity in the 
country and it is a type of alliance with 
which I wish to have nothing to do. 
Sometimes people who criticize us find 
themselves in the position of either be- 
ing ignorant or lying. Those who want 
to unite themselves with those who do 
not tell the truth or those who are igno- 
rant are welcome to do so, but I refuse 
to unite myself in that kind of campaign. 

Mr. President, the War Labor Board's 
record, especially since the passage of 
the Executive order creating the Board, 
has been beyond the expectations. The 
labor record of the people of the United 
States has been beyond belief. The ac- 
complishments of the Government of the 
United States in uniting the workers so 
as to bring about production have reached 
the point where production will be on 
such a vast scale that we shall be embar- 
rassed because of the lack of distribution 
facilities to take care of what is produced. 
One does not have to be an economist to 
make a statement of that kind. All one 
has to do is to remember what took place 
in the last war. We upped production 
until loaded cars congested the sidings, 
and a bottleneck was created. 

Everyone knows that the carrying 
power of the ships on the high seas in 
peacetime was not American carrying 
power. Everyone knows that in most 
instances a ship which came to the 
United States was not an American ship. 
Everyone knows that probably American 
ships on the high seas never comprised 
at one time more than one-fifth of the 
total tonnage, if that much. 

Consider the situation, and see what 
we have to do, since we are now depend- 
ent almost wholly upon American ships. 
That is the problem which faces us; it is 
becoming acute, and we want to take care 
of it. 

There have been those who wanted a 
168-hour workweek in all industry. 
That goal has been attained up and down 
the Pacific coast in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry. The members of the union 
which had the greatest trouble from 
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criticism of all the unions in the United 
States when we were passing the Mari- 
time Act 4 years ago were objecting to 
all rules, even rules established by the 
Maritime Commission, 

What we need now is men to run our 
tankers. The crews of the tankers are 
the men who are facing today the great- 
est perils. A man who goes on a tanker 
knows that his chances of being sunk are 
greater than those of other seamen. He 
knows, too, that if his ship is hit there 
will be a fire, and he knows that even if 
he has to jump into the sea he will jump 
into a flaming sea. 

Mr. President, the men who man our 
tankers today are acting in accordance 
with the labor laws of the United States, 
they are hired from the hiring halls, and 
they are just as loyal, just as patriotic, 
as any others. They have entered the 
service on a voluntary basis, and are 
dying in greater numbers, probably, than 
any other group. 

I think we should be thoughtful about 
these things. Do not imagine that these 
men fail to realize the peril they are 
facing, that they do not understand their 
sacrifices, and that they are not willing 
to make them. It is interesting, I think 
it is even instructive, to realize that the 
head of the union through which the 
men on the tankers are employed was 
the man who seconded the motion to 
bar strikes and lock-outs, and to settle 
all disputes by peaceful means. 

Mr. President, we cannot unite this 
country by making fun of one class or 
group. People use the capital “L” when 
they talk about labor, and what do they 
mean? There are 50,000,000 people in 
the United States who must be classified 
under “Labor” when it is spelled with a 
capital letter. 

Let us find the wrongdoer and go after 
him. Let us not pick out a class. Let us 
find the man who is a racketeer, let us 
find the man who is taking advantage 
of the situation, let us find the advan- 
tage taker wherever he is, go after him, 
and convict him, not divide our country 
by pointing at a given class which is doing 
its very best. 

Much has been said about the 40-hour 
week. What are the facts? Are there 
any industries in the United States, espe- 
cially those making war materials, in 
which the employees are not working 
more than 40 hourse a week? I doubt 
whether very many such may be found, 
and I shall give statistics in a moment. 

What about the 40-hour week itself? 
Long before we had the Wages and Hours 
Act there were thousands upon thou- 
sands of contracts made between em- 
ployers and employees on a collective- 
bargaining basis. Such contracts held 
and were the law, so far as the particular 
industries were concerned, before we 
passed the law. What is to be done with 
those contracts? They have been found 
perfectly satisfactory, because they have 
been renewed year after year and year 
after year. 

What about our industries? Can a 
great factory be run on 168 hours a week? 
‘The factory owner says “No.” Machines, 
like men, suffer from fatigue. They have 
to be rehabilitated. They have to rest. 
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Can we work a man 70 hours a week, 10 
hours a day, and get maximum produc- 
tion out of him? Economists and others 
who study human beings and human na- 
ture say “No”—that it cannot be done. 
There comes a saturation point. If max- 
imum production is desired, the labor 
conditions must be in accordance with 
that which produces the maximum. 

The Wages and Hours Act did not 
come into existence as a matter of emo- 
tion. It was passed after over 2 years of 
deliberation and study. There is within 
the Wages and Hours Act no provision 
against working over 8 hours. There is 
provision in it under which workmen 
may be put on a monthly basis or a 
weekly basis, but that has not been often 
resorted to. 

I have wanted to speak because in the 
last war I found myself in an adminis- 
trative capacity very close to the men. 
I had to submit to all kinds of criticism. 
but I knew when criticism was just and 
when it was unjust, because I saw things 
as they actually were. Anyone who has 
a memory of the last war, anyone who 
has a memory of the last War Labor 
Board, for example, anyone who has a 
memory of our production in the last 
war toward the war effort, anyone who 
will make comparisons in any way in 
regard to the war today and the war 
twenty-odd years ago, will discover that 
our country has made marvelous prog- 
ress in skill and ingenuity and in accom- 
plishing results. The machine is still not 
perfect; it does not click as well as all 
of us would like to see it click; but we are 
trying overnight to change the habits of 
130,000,000 people to adjustments which 
have to be made, 

Let me refer to one thing which I shall 
cover in the formal statement which I 
shall present. As I recall, there are 63 
cases pending before the War Labor 
Board for adjudication. The men in the 
industry who have caused the cases to be 
certified have lived up to their agree- 
ments so well that in the 63 cases there 
was not a single man-hour lost to pro- 
duction. 

Immediately after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, there was a sharp and substan- 
tial decrease in the number and dura- 
tion of labor stoppages. Many strikes in 
process were called off, and a large num- 
ber of threatened strikes were averted 
even though in some cases strike votes 
had already been taken and the dates for 
stoppages had already been set. Local 
labor unions, city and State councils, and 
international unions throughout the 
country adopted resolutions pledging 
their full support in the war effort. They 
promised to maintain continuous pro- 
duction and to settle any grievance 
through established machinery in order 
to prevent work stoppages. 

The cooperation of labor and manage- 
ment promised in the first few days fol- 
lowing the declaration of war was fur- 
ther established at the Labor-Industry 
Conference called by the President on 
December 17, 1941, when a “no strike or 
lockout” policy was adopted for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

Following the Labor-Industry Con- 
ference, the creation of the National War 
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Labor Board on January 12, 1942, by 
Executive order, was another significant 
development, as it provided further ma- 
chinery for the peaceful settlement of 
labor-management problems, 

The records show that there have been 
very few work stoppages in defense in- 
dustries during January and February. 
During this period Commissioners of 
Conciliation were assigned to 63 strikes 
previously begun, or new ones which, ac- 
cording to the War, Navy, or War Pro- 
duction Board, involved some aspect of 
the war effort. Most of these came about 
through local misunderstandings and 
were very rapidly disposed of, causing 
only brief work stoppages. 

That labor and industry are utilizing 
available mediation machinery is evi- 
denced by the rapid increase in the num- 
ber of cases classified as disputes and 
controversies by the Conciliation Service 
at the same time there was a great de- 
crease in work stoppages. This indi- 
cates the degree of decrease following the 
pledge not to strike and the reference to 
Conciliation Service at once of all dis- 
putes. During January and February 
1942, 1,330 labor disputes—not strikes, 
mind you, but labor disputes—were as- 
signed to Commissioners of Conciliation. 

Mr. President, everyone knows that dis- 
putes cannot be legislated out of 
existence. Disputes come about as a re- 
sult of differences, and differences be- 
tween men and other men will continue 
to occur for quite a long time. 

During the same period last year, only 
642 disputes—not strike cases—were 
assigned. In other words, the Concilia- 
tion Service, as the result of the war 
labor activity, increased its activity one 
hundredfold. Notice that these are not 
strike cases. These are controversies, or 
disputes, some of them minor, all of them 
settled very quickly through the bringing 
about of a meeting of minds. 

The issues involved in our present labor 
disputes may be of some interest. 

A break-down of the issues involved in 
the 935 active cases before the Concilia- 
tion Service on March 6 shows that a 
large proportion of the cases involved 
the issue of wages. Of course, almost 
every case involved a number of issues. 
That is, in labor disputes, even if the 
issue is clear, one will find it is a bar- 
gaining habit to add one or two other 
things. I think that is the way men 
who bargain have gotten along since the 
beginning of time. 

The establishment or renewal of a con- 
tract was found to be an issue in about 
half as many cases as the wage issue. 
The provision for union security which 
may include either the closed shop, the 
union shop, maintenance of membership, 
and so forth, was an issue in only one- 
third the number of cases that wages was 
an issue. A few of the many issues ap- 
pearing less often were vacations with 
pay, discharge of union members, work- 
ing conditions, seniority, refusal to bar- 
gain, and grievance machinery. I shall 
later place in the Recor» a tabulation of 
issues. 

In his Executive order of January 12, 
1942, establishing the National War 
Labor Board, the President designated 
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the Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor as the front-line agency 
to maintain the labor-management peace 
So necessary to continuous production. 

In setting forth the machinery to be 
used in the settlement of labor-manage- 
ment disputes which might interrupt 
work which contributes to the effective 
prosecution of the war, the order creating 
the Board provided for these three steps: 
first, direct negotiations by the parties in- 
volved; second, conciliation by the United 
States Conciliation Service of the De- 
partment of Labor; third, mediation or 
arbitration under its rules by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board; that is, under 
the rules made as a result of experience 
in the trial and error methods adopted 
by the War Labor Board. < 

In order to carry out effectively its 
task, the Service has a five-point pro- 
gram in dealing with these cases of vital 
national importance: 

First. Commissioners of Conciliation 
are quickly assigned to cases. 

Second. The Washington office daily 
directs the activities of Commissioners 
on vital cases. 

Third. In case of threatened strike, all 
efforts are made to urge the union repre- 
sentatives to withhold strike action pend- 
ing settlement. 

Fourth, If the case is still unadjusted 
after these efforts, a panel of three Com- 
missioners of Conciliation is frequently 
used in order to prevent any possible 
backlog of cases and in order not to over- 
burden the War Labor Board. 

Fifth. The Service cooperates with the 
National War Labor Board to settle cases 
not already settled by other available 
methods. 

Since the establishment of the Board, 
the cooperation which has existed be- 
tween the Board and the Conciliation 
Service has greatly aided in a speedy and 
satisfactory settlement of many cases. 

Of the 62 cases certified to the Na- 
tional War Labor Board through Febru- 
ary only 5 involving about 7,000 workers 
were in the strike stage. In 57 cases 
involving approximately 320,000 workers 
there was no stoppage at the time of 
certification. 

For emphasis, let me repeat that state- 
ment: In 57 cases involving 320,000 
workers there was no stoppage of work 
at all. The cases were allowed to go 
along and were settled by the proper 
methods of adjudication. Up to Febru- 
ary 5 there were only 7,000 workers out 
on strike. Of the 62 cases certified, 23 
are already settled, and there were no 
stoppages in any of them. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. In the total of 62 cases 
which were referred to the War Labor 
Board how many workers were affected? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Three hun- 
dred and twenty thousand. 

In this period of great emergency we 
are seeing much evidence of the increased 
use of voluntary methods for the settle- 
ment of labor-management problems. 
Labor and management in many cases 
are learning about the available volun- 
tary machinery for the first time, and 
the degree to which these methods are 
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being utilized shows the present spirit of 
cooperation. 

It is our responsibility on the home 
front to settle our labor disputes in a 
voluntary way. Coercion is impractical, 
inefficient, and undesirable as a method 
of settlement of labor-employer disputes. 
The voluntary method used by the parties 
with cooperation of government and full 
use of existing machinery is working well 
and there is no serious interruption of 
production. 

For the period of the first 2 months 
of this year—January and February 
1942—-estimates have been made of the 
number of strikes which affect war pro- 
duction, as follows: 

January February 
10 1 


14, 800 
33, 800 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator 
have the figures showing the total num- 
ber of man-hours that were being 
worked during January and February, so 
as to compare the man-hours lost with 
the total man-hours worked by those 
who were working? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I do not have 
those figures, but the computation can 
be made. In January 1942, there were 
employed in the defense industries alone 
between seven and eight million persons. 
If one were to multiply that number by 
8 hours, or by 6 hours, or whatever num- 
ber of hours they were working, the 
number of man-hours would be obtained, 
by which a comparison could be made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought if the Sen- 
ator had the figures it would be well to 
show the comparison. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The compari- 
son can be made in this way. The num- 
ber of men working in war industries in 
the January 1942 period was between 
7,000,000 and 8,000,000, compared, mind 
you, with a year ago, when only 1,500,000 
persons were working in war industries. 
The number of persons working in war 
industries has increased about five-fold. 
Man-days lost through strikes in war 
plants in this period equals three one- 
hundredths of one percent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I recall the fig- 
ures given to our committee some time 
ago by Mr. Davis, Chairman of the War 
Labor Board, they were as follows: In 
January of 1941, with 1,500,000 men em- 
ployed in war production industries, the 
loss due to strikes was 147,000 man-days; 
last January, 1942, with 8,000,000 men 
employed in war industries, the loss was 
only 7,000 man-days, or thereabout. In 
other words, gentlemen of the Senate, 
with an increase of 533 percent in the 
number of persons enguged in war in- 
dustries in January 1942 over January 
1941, there was a decrease of about 95 
percent in the number of man-days lost. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Those are very im- 
pressive figures. In view of all we are 
hearing from groups in regard to this 
situation, I think the Senator’s remarks 
are very timely. All the American peo- 
ple really want to know is the truth. I 
think we may have been negligent in 
bringing the truth to them, but I cer- 
tainly feel that it ought to be brought to 
them. When they find what the truth 
is they will undoubtedly do their own 
thinking with respect to this problem, 
and not be swept off their feet by some 
propagandist who has a particular motive 
in his efforts to propagardize the Amer- 
ican people in connection with a situa- 
tion which is infinitely different now 
from what it was a year ago. 

A moment ago the Senator said that 
there are now 50,000,000 workers in this 
country. Of the 50,000,000 approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 are organized. Most of 
those who are organized have entered 
into agreements with their employers re- 
garding wages, working conditions, hours, 
and so forth. It is questionable whether 
any law could be enacted affecting those 
contracts; but admitting that it could be, 
Congress might enact a law nullifying 
all of them, which would include the 
transportation facilities of the country, 
employing more than 1,000,000 men. 
They have recently entered into con- 
tracts fixing wages for a term. If Con- 
gress had the power to nullify those con- 
tracts by authorizing somebody to change 
them or to fix a different wage if he 
thought the particular wage was too 
high, I think it is a legitimate question 
to consider whether such a process would 
create more trouble and chaos than it 
would settle. In my judgment it would. 

The same thing applies to many in- 
dustries in which agreements have been 
entered into covering a period of years 
and for a term not yet expired, and 
which, in many cases, will not expire 
until 1943 or 1944. Even if Congress has 
the power to enact some legislation which 
would nullify those contracts, I think it 
is a serious problem to consider whether 
we would create more chaos by attempt- 
ing to undo those agreements than by 
letting employers and employees work 
out their problems in a voluntary way, as 
suggested by the Senator, and as has 
been attempted under the laws which we 
ourselves have enacted and encouraged. 

What I am saying does not particu- 
larly affect the 40-hour week, except in 
this way: The 40-hour week was en- 
acted as much for the benefit of unorgan- 
ized labor as of organized labor. In all 
probability the need for it is greater 
among the unorganized than among the 
organized, because under our collective- 
bargaining system those who are organ- 
ized can to some extent take care of 
themselves in negotiating agreements 
under the bargaining provisions of the 
law. The 40-hour week was intended for 
the great mass of thirty or forty million 
workers in this country who are not or- 
ganized and who have to depend upon 
their individual power and influence to 
obtain their rights, no less than for those 
who can speak and work for themselves. 

Assuming that because of the defense 
situation, and because of the desire of the 
people to have longer hours in defense 
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industries, it is desirable to suspend the 
law or to change it during this emer- 
gency so far as the 40-hour week is con- 
cerned. I have found it difficult to un- 
derstand how we could work out a law 
which would apply only to defense work- 
ers and would not apply to the millions 
of unorganized—and in many cases dis- 
organ!zed—and voiceless men and women 
for whom the 40-hour week was enacted 
no less than for those who are organized 
and can bargain with their employers in 
groups. I think that many of those who 
are now clamoring for us to undo every- 
thing we have done in regard to labor 
legislation have not thought through this 
problem. It is easy to sit down after 
reading an editorial which is broadcast 
over the country and become angry be- 
cause of what one reads in it, and write 
to his Senator or Representative; but it 
is not quite so easy to work out the prob- 
lem among those who have the responsi- 
bility to consider it. 

I think the Senator’s remarks are 
timely, and I hope they will receive wide 
publicity. As I said awhile ago, I have 
faith in the American people. I have 
faith in their stability, dependability, 
common sense, and fairness. All they 
want is the truth; and I think they are 
entitled to the truth. I have every rea- 
son to believe that what the Senator has 
given them is the truth. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator from Kentucky. Had he been 
present at the beginning of my remarks 
he would have discovered that that which 
he has said is in complete harmony with 
what I tried to portray. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam sorry I was not 
present. I had been called over to the 
House of Representatives, and returned 
only a few moments ago. I did not know 
the Senator was about to speak, or I 
might have canceled my appointment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The Senator’s 
statement is the finest that can be made 
to the people of the country at this time. 

Let me cite an instance to show how 
the people of the United States respond. 
We debated the Selective Service Act 
quite thoroughly and had a pretty close 
vote on it. In the fall of 1940 I was called 
into a certain district attorney’s office 
and asked to give my advice because 
those who had charge of the administra- 
tion of the Selective Service Act in that 
State had discovered about 1,200 cases of 
men having committed technical wrongs. 
They were subject to being haled before 
the court for having done something 
wrong in regard to their questionnaires, 
such as leaving out an address, or some- 
thing of that kind. Isaid, “Gentlemen, I 
cannot tell you how to run your office, but 
let me tell you this, and then I think you 
will see how you should feel toward those 
Persons.” 

I then related the fact that the best 
statistics which the War Department and 
the Bureau of the Census could give us 
were to the effect that of the number of 
men between the ages of 21 and 35 who 
would have to register there would be 
obtained approximately 13,500,000 names. 
We asked the Bureau of the Census and 
the War Department, “Are you sure you 
cannot get more than 13,000,000 names?” 
The Census Department was sure. We 
had only 1 registration day, and the 
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registration was on a voluntary basis; 
but 17,500,000 names were registered on 
that day. 

That is the way the people of the coun- 
try respond. That is the kind of story to 
send out to the people, rather than stories 
to the effect that some persons are hold- 
ing back. When I told that incident to 
the district attorney he said, “We will 
just keep these things here and watch.” 
I venture to say that not a single one of 
those persons committed an offense 
knowingly. The response all along the 
line has been similar. 

When we realize, Mr. President, that 
the number of workers in war industries 
has increased seven or eightfold, and 
that the number of man-days lost in 
strikes in war plants in January and 
February represented about three one- 
hundredths of one percent, we realize 
that the people of the United States are 
responding. Of course, it is true that in 
the war industries are most of our or- 
ganized groups and the best disciplined 
labor. In those industries we have a rec- 
ord made by organized labor functioning 
under the best auspices. 

Next follows an analysis of the total 
number of strikes in the United States 
involving both war industries and civil- 
ian activities. In January 1941 there 
were 263; in January 1942, 155. Of 
course, these comparative statistics, like 
most statistics, are meaningless by them- 
selves, because so many factors enter 
into every comparison which has to be 
taken into consideration. The 2-day 
“quickie,” which has become the habit in 
industry today, is still marked down as 
a strike. It has become the habit in in- 
dustry today to settle disputes quickly. 
Such a dispute is considered as one unit 
in strike comparisons, the same as a 
strike which has been running for 
months. ; 

In February, 1941 there were 250 
strikes; in February, 1942,180. The num- 
ber of man-days lost in January, 1941 was 
663,000; in January, 1942, 380,000. In 
February, 1941, the number of man-days 
lost was 1,128,000; in February, 1942, ap- 
proximately 450,000. That includes all 
the statistics which have been given to 
me by the Government, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Those figures in- 
clude other than war-production plants, 
do they not? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes; this is 
the whole picture. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the record 
show how many strikes, if any, took place 
because of the closed-shop issue? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I will give 
those figures in a moment if the Senator 
from Louisiana will wait. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iam sorry, but since 
that issue has been so extensively dis- 
cussed I thought it might be well to bring 
that information to the attention of the 
Senate. My recollection is that not one 
single strike has resulted because of 
closed-shop demands since the creation 
of the War Labor Board. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Out of a total 
of 935, 39 strikes had to do with union 
recognition, 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Were the strikes 
actually called or were those merely dis- 
putes without stoppage of work? In 
other words, the question I desire to have 
cleared is whether strikes were actually 
called because of the closed-shop issue. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The only one 
I know of is the railway case which is 
pending. The closed shop is an issue in 
that dispute. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator is go- 
ing to show this, I will not ask him to 
answer the question now; but among the 
strikes that have occurred in defense 
plants in January and February, up to 
the 6th of March or any other date for 
which the Senator has figures, how many 
of them, if any, were authorized by the 
organizations of labor, whether the 
American Federation of Labor or the 
G. I. O.? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Of the strikes 
which have been listed by the Secretary 
of Labor as wildcat strikes, none of them 
has been authorized since this pericd. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, they 
have occurred in an irresponsible way, 
not only not by the connivance and con- 
sent of the organizations, but in spite of 
them, and against their advice and their 
policy and against their attitude; is that 
correct? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is true. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

re THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. REED, I desire to inquire of the 
Senator from Utah if he agrees that ces- 
sation of work has the same effect upon 
production, whether the cessation occurs 
because of a wildcat strike or whether 
the strike is authorized by the so-called 
international authorities. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. There is only 
one answer to the question; I think a bad 
strike is just as bad as a good strike, if 
that is what the Senator wants me to say. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator from 
Utah for his frankness. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I hope that the 
Senator does not want to get me into a 
situation in which I shall have to admit 
that the lack of discipline and the lack of 
keeping faith with agreements, and 
things of that kind, should be com- 
mended. I want to commend labor for 
living up to its side of agreements into 
which it has entered. The strikes that 
have occurred just happened to be wild- 
cat strikes. 

Mr. REED. Let me suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Utah that I have such a high 
opinion of his intellect and his ability to 
take care of himself that I have never 
assumed it would be possible for me to 
get him into a false position. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The Senator 
from Utah lives constantly in a box. I 
thank the Senator for his kind remarks, 

In January 1942 the number of man- 
days lost because of all strikes, both in 
war industries and civilian industries, 
equaled about six one-hundredths of 1 
percent of the total man-days worked. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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wien: THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 

eld. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator 
know how that figure compares with the 
figure for workers’ loss of time because 
of illness due to common colds or be- 
cause of injuries caused by factory oper- 
ations or machinery? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I do know the 
answer to the question. We have never 
been able to compare the loss resulting 
from strikes with the loss because of ill- 
ness, accident, the break-down of ma- 
chinery, or any such causes, which prob- 
ably may be listed as acts of God. In 
other words, the acts of men never equal 
the acts of God. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; and they do not 
get as much notice, either. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Of course, I 
mean my remark in the way I have 
stated it. 

Strikes in 1942 are characteristically 
small and short in duration. In other 
words, the “quickie” has come into being. 
That is what happens when the com- 
plaints are of a minor nature. If a man 
is worked too long he becomes very irri- 
table and tired, and a “quickie” occurs. 
That is the psychological aspect, I sup- 
Pose, of the present situation about 
which I am talking. 

Let me make one comparison with 
conditions existing during the last war. 
In the beginning of my remarks I men- 
tioned several such comparisons, In 
1917, in the World War period, there 
were 4,450 strikes. In 1918, during the 
struggle to set up the War Labor Board, 
the number had been reduced to 3,353. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point of the 
Recor, as a part of my remarks, a tabu- 
lation of available data relative to the 
issues involved in 935 active cases of labor 
disputes, not strikes, being handled by 
the United States Conciliation Service as 
of March 6, 1942. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A tabulaticn of issues, based on avatlable 
data, involved in 935 active cases of labor 
disputes, not strikes, being handled by the 
United States Conciliation Service as of 
Mar. 6, 1942 

Number of cases 


in which issues 
Issues: are mentioned 
WRG08. Soc canes een cenae 350 
Contract, initial or renewal 173 
Union security (closed shop, main- 
tenance of membership, union 
F 121 
Union recognition —— 39 
Discharges and/or discrimination. 39 
CC 82 
Working conditions 30 
. ee 24 
Refusal to bargain -e= <- meremme 23 
UOT n a meee 23 
TIETO. a R OA Ee CEAI SLA 18 
CCP 18 
Violation of agreement 13 
Grievance machinery 12 


po ROS ela EE A RIS 21 
Uncertain (data not yet available). 402 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall be glad to answer any other 
questions along the line of the question 
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asked by the Senator from Louisiana 
about the matters which seem to be the 
chief irritants in connection with strikes 
at the present time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHANDLER in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I desire to repeat 
that the disputes were merely com- 
plaints; they were not actual strikes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. They were dis- 
putes which the conciliation service was 
called upon to help settle. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They were disputes, 
and I think the record will show that 
there were no strikes on the open shop 
issue except the one which is now pend- 
ing at Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think the 
Senator is correct, because if there is one 
type of information we have sought for a 
little harder than any other, it is infor- 
mation relative to strikes because of the 
closed shop. We have not discovered 
any. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. I 
think it is high time that the columnist 
and radio commentators of our Nation 
write and tell the truth about the strike 
situation. Give the facts; give both 
sides, and then let the people judge. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 

I merely desire to present a summary in 
regard to the hours of work in industrial 
plants. Of course, the 40-hour week is 
the law of the land. The problem is one 
affecting pay for overtime. It is neces- 
sary to adjust certain difficulties with 
reference to overtime compensation 
which exist because of certain union con- 
tracts between labor and management. 
In this connection, let me use as an 
example one in which Sunday work is 
concerned. Let us say a man works six 
days a week: That he starts to work on 
Thursday and that his working days in- 
clude Sunday. He gets time and a half 
pay for the hours he works on Sunday, 
-under his contract. A man who com- 
mences to work on Monday and who 
works six days a week does not work on 
Sunday. So, thereis a difference between 
the pay of the man who works six days a 
week, including Sunday, and the pay of a 
man who works six days a week but not 
on Sunday. Now, the Wage-Hour law 
does not affect this situation at all, but 
it is purely a matter of individual con- 
tract. The law itself is especially de- 
signed to provide flexibility and permit 
unlimited overtime. 

In war-production industries, schedules 
as low as 40 hours are rarely encountered 
except in continuous-process industries. 
In three-fifths of the plants surveyed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, plants 
having 70 percent of the wage earners, 
all the workers in the plants average 46 
hours or more of actual work. Such 
plants haye scheduled 48-, 50-, 55-, and 
60-hour shifts. As a result, ever. indus- 
try of direct importance to war production 
is averaging substantially more than 40 
hours a week. The average varies from 
53.8 hours in the machine-tool industry 
to 42.4 hours in the electric industry and 
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steel railroad-car industry. An average 
of 46 hours of actual work can rarely be 
attained unless at least 48 hours of work 
is scheduled for each employee. Where 
an 8-hour shift is maintained, 6 days of 
work is the rule. The 10-hour day is 
never scheduled for less than five days, 
which results in a 50-hour week. Fre- 
quently, half a day is also worked Satur- 
day, resulting in 55 hours; and in a con- 
siderable number of cases, 6 full days are 
worked for 10 hours a day. In some in- 
stances, workers are regularly scheduled 
for 7 days of 70 hours a week. Some 
plants operate 11- and 12-hour shifts, 
resulting in 55- and 60-hour schedules 
and, in rare instances, 72 hours. Ex- 
amples exist of schedules calling for 84 
hours. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr, BROWN. I wanted to call the 
attention of the Senator from Utah and 
the other Members of the Senate to the 
fact that the so-called mass-production 
industries—which perhaps are best 
known in the automobile industry now 
converted to mass production of guns 
and tanks and planes—cannot operate 
7 days a week. I happened to go through 
the Chrysler gun plant in Detroit a week 
ago yesterday. I also went through the 
tank plant, where the 30-ton tanks are 
being produced. A magnificent job is 
being done. I asked if they should be 
operated 7 days a week. I was told that 
it is necessary once each 7 days to check 
up the assembly line; otherwise impend- 
ing break-downs of the assembly line 
would take place. Such break-downs are 
prevented by having a small skeleton 
crew on Sundays go through the plant 
and check up and see that the assembly 
line is in proper operation. Therefore, 
so far as our great industries are con- 
cerned—and I think it is true of the 
Ford bomber plant at Willow Run, and 
the General Motors plants—it is gen- 
erally necessary that 1 day out of 7 be 
devoted to keeping the assembly lin 
properly running. s 

I thought that contribution to what 
the Senator is now saying would be 
valuable. It would be inefficient, from 
the standpoint of the machinery alone, 
to have the plant working 7 days a week. 
Six days is as many as men and machines 
can work in the ordinary mass-produc- 
tion plant. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President. 

Mr. BROWN. I have one further 
observation to make on another line. 

Mr. MEAD. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. I thought he had concluded. 

Mr. BROWN. I want to make this ob- 
servation in line with the statement the 
Senator from Utah is making, which is 
very interesting and very revealing to 
me. First let me say legitimate criticism 
is highly desirable. I know it is helpful, 
but I think it can be carried too far. 
A great deal of our difficulty in what is 
unfortunately a bitter contest between 
various economic groups in the country is 
due to the strong and critical language 
that is used in relation to each other's 
activity. The effort of the farm bloc to 
obtain parity for the .armer is bitterly 
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condemned. This has been most unfor- 
tunate and has contributed to disunity. 
Such terms as “greedy,” “grasping,” and 
“selfish” are used. Likewise the charges 
which are made against labor and labor's 
efforts to get what is considers to be a fair 
share of the national income are unfor- 
tunate. I think, as the Senator from 
Georgia said this morning, that we have 
all got to be prepared to sacrifice— 
farmer, laborer, and others as well. I 
desire to call attention to the fact that 
there are very large sectors of the eco- 
nomic picture who not only have not 
made sacrifices but have greatly increased 
what is the basis for their profits be- 
cause of the economic conditions. 

I happen to be very well acquainted 
with the business manager of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. I went to college with 
him; he is a fraternity brother of mine, 
and he has called on me here. I read 
the Post with interest and profit. I like 
it. The Saturday Evening Post has re- 
peatedly, and rather bitterly, editorially 
attacked the farm bloc and labor and 
business profiteers. I noted when we had 
the hearings on the price-control bill 
that the representatives of the publish- 
ing industry came before us and urged 
that we exempt periodicals from the pro- 
visions of the price-control bill. We did 
so. I think we did the right thing. 

The newspapers have not increased 
their prices, but we all know that the 
Saturday Evening Post only a few days 
ago announced a hundred-percent in- 
crease in the price of their publication— 
an increase from 5 cents to 10 cents a 
week. That means a tremendous sum 
each year. As the Senator from Dela- 
ware reminds me, Collier’s Weekly has 
done the same thing. I think it was, per- 
haps, necessary, because advertising by 
the automobile industry and many other 
lines has decreased. I would pay much 
more for my Post rather than lose it. 
It may, I say, be necessary for publica- 
tions to increase their prices. I have not 
seen any editorials condemning them for 
doing it. Yet a 10-percent increase for 
farmers is bitterly condemned. It will 
be difficult for labor, when they think 
they are entitled to a 5-cent-an-hour 
raise, say 5 percent, and be denied it by 
Government edict, to contemplate a 100- 
percent increase in price of a magazine, 
without a feeling that injustice has been 
done. So with farmers and many others. 
This will be because the farmer and 
laborer do not understand the publisher. 
Perhaps the publishers also misunder- 
stand. 

I merely wish to say, along the line the 
Senator is speaking, that if all of us, those 
of us on the floor of the Senate, those who 
write editorials and letters, and the peo- 
ple of the country generally, would use a 
somewhat less critical tone in discussing 
the returns derived by the various eco- 
nomic groups in the country, it would 
be a great contribution to unity. I think 


that the farmers, the laborers, and busi- 


ness generally would be benefited, and 
particularly cur war effort would be aided. 

I wish to say a word for business, as I 
did the other day, if the Senator from 
Utah will pardon me a moment further. 
There were not very many Senators pres- 
ent when I made the statement that one 
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of the top men of one of the great auto- 
mobile companies of Detroit, which is 
one of the largest factors in production 
at the present time, said that if he could 
get an insurance policy from some sub- 
stantial organization writing insurance 
to protect him absolutely against loss 
during the war period, and assure that his 
plant would be returned to him as it was 
and there would be no loss to his com- 
pany for the entire war period, he would 
pay $5,000,000 for such a policy. I think 
that in our criticism of business, our 
criticism of labor, our criticism of the 
farmer, and in our criticism of each other, 
we are most unfortunate. 

There is no question that the country is 
in a jittery condition because our mili- 
tary forces have not been highly success- 
ful up to the present time and everyone 
feels badly about it. 

We hear much about attack, and it is 
stated that we ought to attack. I think 
that if we would all realize that we must 
prepare ourselves carefully before we at- 
tack, that we have got to take it for a 
little while, it would be advisable. I know 
there are many Senators who have boys 
in the service; I expect my oldest son 
also will be there in a very short time; but 
I do not want him and I do not want the 
armies of the United States to attack 
until the military authorities feel that we 
are ready to attack. Make no mistake. 
These leaders are the men we have 
trained for the job. They know their 
jobs better than we do. Let us give them 
a real chance. 

I am satisfied that in due time—and I 
hope in a very short time—attacks will 
be made, but I want them to be made 
not at the demand and insistence of the 
Senate or the House of Representatives 
or even of public sentiment; I want the 
attacks to be made when the military and 
naval authorities feel that they are ready 
to do the job. They know the situation 
better than anyone else. Let them run 
the war for us. The appeal I make at this 
time is that we let each one of these eco- 
nomic sectors—labor, the farmer, busi- 
ness—and the Army and Navy do their 
jobs, and let us see if we cannot get along 


with a little less criticism, a little less 


snarling and back-biting at each other 
than has been the case for the last few 
months. Let us not be enemies of each 
other. Let us all start marching to- 
gether, one way, toward the enemies of 
our country. Let unity be the goal and 
let us here lead the way. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr.MEAD. Mr. President—— , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. Before I ask the question 
I had in mind, I desire to compliment the 
distinguished junior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Brown! for his observations. 
I believe that he has given sound advice. 
To my sorrow, I have heard men who 
really understand the farm problem and 
who know that the American farmer is 
producing more than he ever before pro- 
duced in his life, and that he is reaching 
up to meet the challenge which is pre- 
sented to him, of feeding not only. this 
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Nation but feeding the nations of the 
world, speak in very critical terms of 
labor and of the contribution made by 
the men in the mass industries. 

I have been around and observed the 
men who are working in the mass indus- 
tries of the country. The difficulty has 
not been with the men; the difficulty has 
been in the preliminaries for the con- 
version of the industries. In my opinion, 
it will not be long before those who are 
engaged in the mass industries of this 
country will swamp every means of trans- 
portation in the effort to ship their goods 
away and to obtain the supplies of raw 
materials. 

So, I say with added emphasis that we 
ought to follow the advice of the junior 
Senator from Michigan, and give to our 
people, those on the farm, those in the 
factory, those in the manufacturing 
plants, those on the railroads, and those 
in charge of the reins of business credit 
for the magnificent job they have done 
and are doing. 

The question I desire to ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor is, has he left with 
the Senate any statistics as to the num- 
ber of railroad strikes now before the 
National War Labor Board for their con- 
sideration? As I understand, disputes 
are handled by the Conciliation Service 
of the Labor Department; strikes that 
are illegal are usually settled quickly by 
the influence of the labor leaders, and 
strikes that have any tendency for pro- 
longation are certified to the National 
War Labor Board, who have the author- 
ity of the Executive order and also the 
authority of the binding agreement be- 
tween industry and labor. Has the Sen- 
ator from Utah any figures with refer- 
ence to the actual strikes now before the 
National War Labor Board for their con- 
sideration? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Twenty-three 
cases which normally would be strike 
cases are being considered by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board; but there is not 
a single stoppage in the activities of the 
industries affected by those cases. In 
other words, the agreements of no strikes, 
no lock-outs, and all disputes being 
settled by peaceful means has been lived 
up to completely in those cases that have 
been certified to the War Labor Board. 

Mr. MEAD. Therefore, there is not a 
single man in an essential defense indus- 
try out on strike, so far as the National 
War Labor Board records are concerned? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That was the 
statement of the Secretary of Labor when 
she was before the committee last week. 
Something may have happened since 
then. 

Mr. MEAD. I will bring it a little 
closer to date. The report I received yes- 
terday from the Chairman of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board is that there has 
not been one strike since the agreement 
was reached, and only one strike over- 
lapping that time, which is the railroad 
strike on the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Railroad. : 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, fòr bringing out the points they 
have developed, I thank the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Mean], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], the Sen- 
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ator from Michigan [Mr. Brown]; and 
I thank my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Murpocx], for permit- 
ting me to speak in what should be his 
time. I especially thank the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], who has 
served with us so faithfully on the com- 
mittee. 

My whole aim in rising today was to 
develop the point which has been brought 
out so well by the Senators, that if we 
will but look at our country as it is, we 
will find 130,000,000 people on the alert, 
practically each one of them trying to 
to the very best he can under all cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. President, some become discour- 
aged because of the loss of a battle. 
Those of us who lived through the last 
war know that we did not win any battles 
in that war until the last one. We did 
not win any important battles in the War 
of 1812 until after the peace was signed, 
when we won a very great battle, though 
it did not help us in the victory. We did 
not win any great battles in the Civil War 
until toward the end of the war. The 
history of George Washington’s retreats 
is a history of the Revolutionary War, 
and I do not think we won very many 
battles in that war, taking it all in all, 
comparatively speaking, until the final 
one. 

I think that historians will say as to 
the present war that once again the 
strength of democracy was illustrated by 
the way in which the American people 
were united, in spite of politics, in spite 
of disagreements, in spite of the incentive 
and the desire everlastingly to attack the 
Government, which is one of our noblest 
heritages. In spite of all these things, 
it will be found, when the war is over, 
that the dream of which the Senator 
from Georgia spoke—of everyone sacri- 
ficing and bringing unity through sacri- 
fice—will save the situation, and we are 
going to be very proud of our country 
and all its people when that time comes, 

We must never lose sight of the fact 
that we are trying almost overnight to 
change the habits of 130,000,000 people. 
America has never liked the single-will 
idea, nor the ideas about total warfare. 
We like to be doing many things, not just 
one thing. In an attempt to change the 
habits of our people, please do not lose 
sight of the fact that it is the most stu- 
pendous undertaking we have ever at- 
tempted during our whole national exist- 
ence. We cannot afford to be discour- 
aged because we are doing the job very 
well. We are doing it very much better 
than anyone ever anticipated. Let us be 
proud of our America, not everlastingiy 
harping about a failure here or a failure 
there. When this war is won let us allow 
every man to take credit for it and be 
worthy in taking that credit. It is my 
America and your America I am speaking 
for. Let us never forget that. 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ate will bear with me a few moments, I 
suppose it is still in order to speak on 
the bill which is before the Senate, and 
I hope to do so for only a few minutes. 

The bill which is before the Senate is 
really a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to finance the war. It 
is a wide-open authority to the Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury to finance the war, 
giving him practically unlimited power 
to choose the means by which that shall 
be done, except as we reserve the power 
to levy taxes for some part of the cost. 

I think we should realize that we are 
Placing all the power in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and that all 
the responsibility for the manner in 
which the war is to be financed is also 
to be placed upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

To a certain extent he has laid down 
a policy. He has said that we should 
raise $7,000,000,000 in taxes. He has said 
that out of the $65,000,000,000 of esti- 
mated expenses during the next fiscal 
year we should raise $25,000,000,000 in 
taxes, and he does not suggest that we 
raise any more. He proposes that we 
authorize him to borrow $40,000,000,000 
to make up the rest of the cost. 

Certainly it is going to be a tremen- 
dously difficult thing to finance the war 
on that basis without great danger of in- 
flation. The Secretary has said that he 
hopes to sell $12,000,000,000 of Defense 
bonds to people who really have the 
money, the savings with which to buy 
them. Of course, if he succeeds in selling 
that amount of bonds, they will not be 
inflationary, they will take money away 
from the purchasing power of the people 
which might otherwise be spent to force 
prices up. But he does not say, and we 
could not get him to say explicitly, how 
he was going to get the other $28,000,000,- 
000 dollars. 

There are other means by which that 
can be done. Bonds can be sold to the 
wealthier people, although if we enact 
the tax bill, which is likely to be passed, 
hardly any savings will be left for any 
such individual over and above his own 
expenses which he is almost committed 
to pay. 

We can sell bonds to insurance com- 
panies, perhaps, to the extent of three 
or four billion dollars a year. We can 
sell some bonds to savings banks. To 
the extent bonds are sold to them, they 
are noninflationary. But, while the 
Secretary would not say how he was go- 
ing to carry this financing through, I 
am very much afraid he feels that the 
rest, perhaps $20,000,000,000 in bonds, 
will probably be sold to the commercial 
banks. To that extent we will have in- 
flation. We create purchasing power 
out of thin air, which tends to force up 
the prices of all goods, and, regardless 
of any price control, it is likely to force 
prices up. : 

Of course we are going to increase the 
expenditures of the Government by al- 
most a hundred percent. So I think it 
is reasonable that we should not put 
our sights at $12,000,000,000 a year for 
Defense bonds from the lower income 
groups, but that we should try to get 
at least twice that amount, and cer- 
tainly with the increase of the war ex- 
penditures in 1 year from twenty-five 
to fifty billion dollars there should be a 
tremendous amount of money available 
which can be used for the purchase of 
bonds. i 

The least inflationary method of 
proceeding is to tax, and I am inclined 
to think we should tax more than has 
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been recommended. The second 
method is to sell bonds to people with 
real savings. Those two methods are 
hardly inflationary at all. The third 
method is to sell bonds to the commer- 
cial banks. That, of course, is the crea- 
tion of deposits, and is inflation. 

If we take the fourth method, which 
is authorized in the war powers bill, and 
sell bonds to the Federal Reserve banks, 
that step is the next degree of inflation, 
and it is only very short of the direct 
issue of greenback currency, which 
might be called the fifth and most in- 
flationary method of all. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not know that I 
wish to take issue with what the Sena- 
tor has said, but ordinarily a sale of 
bonds to a bank is not, in my judgment, 
inflationary. If a bank buys the bonds 
and later secures credit from the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, or requests, as it 
may under the law, the issue of money 
based on those bonds, it is inflationary, 
but if it merely uses its own assets for 
the purchase of those bonds and keeps 
them, it is not inflationary. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator 
that an absolute rule cannot be laid 
down. If a bank takes savings deposits 
and invests them in bonds, that is not 
an inflationary process, but I do say that 
if bonds are sold to commercial banks, in 
probably nine-tenths of the cases it 
simply results in the creation of deposits 
on the banks’ books, taking the banks as 
a whole, and these deposits that are 
spent by the Government create pur- 
chasing power out of thin air, which is 
used to buy goods. 

Mr. BROWN. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, but I merely wanted to 
point out that there can be and are a 
great many purchases by banks out of 
savings where the result is not inflation- 
ary, and that the statement generally 
made that all sales of bonds to banks are 
inflationary is not entirely true. 

Mr. TAFT, It is not entirely true. 
The sale of bonds to the Federal Reserve 
banks against deposits created on their 
books for the Government against which 
the Government may draw is 100 percent 
inflation, and I say only one step short 
of the issue of currency. 

I hope very much, and I think the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is impressed with 
the idea, that we may not get to the 
point where we have to finance the war 
through the issue of currency, because if 
we ever do get to that point, I do not 
think we can hold prices in check in any 
degree whatsoever. If we finally get to 
a point where we cannot sell bonds, then 
we will authorize the issue of currency, 
probably, to pay for the war. The war 
must be paid for. Our protection against 
printing-press money is not so much leg- 
islation as the development of the proper 
spirit, the selection of the proper method 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
proper cooperation of the American peo- 
ple, to prevent our ever getting to that 
point. So I am willing to give the Sec- 
retary all the power he thinks is neces- 
sary, in order to prevent his getting to 
that point. But I do desire to impress 
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upon the Senate that it is his responsibil- 
ity, and if we pass the pending bill, there 
will practically be no limit on what he 
can do. 

I call attention particularly to section 
4 of the bill. This section really confers 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury the 
power to buy and sell Government bonds 
in the open market. That power was 
granted to the Federal Reserve Board, 
but we very carefully guarded its inde- 
pendence, because we felt that that action 
was so important that it should be exer- 
eisec, as it were, by a supreme court of 
finance. But, now, in this section we 
make clear what, perhaps, there was some 
claim for before, that the Secretary of 
the Treasury may go into the bond 
market and may buy Government bonds 
or may sell Government bonds, accord- 
ing to his own desire. He may rig the 
market, he may bolster the price, or force 
the price down by the use of those pow- 
ers. We are duplicating 100 percent the 
powers of the Federal Reserve Board in 
the powers now granted to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

In effect we are saying, as I see it, that 
during the war crisis, at least, the Treas- 
ury shall become the supreme financial 
power of the United States. To a large 
extent, the Federal Reserve Board, in my 
opinion, abdicated its powers last year 
when it made recommendations to pre- 
vent inflation and then did not press 
them, and backed down and, in effect, 
took orders from the Secretary of the 
Treasury. It is prepared today to take 
those orders, and we, in effect, in this bill 
are giving the Secretary of the Treasury 
power to issue those orders. 

Personally, I feel that some one de- 
partment of the Government must have 
the responsibility in wartime, and I am 
therefore willing to approve the bill as 
it is proposed, to give all the dejure and 
de facto powers to the Secretary. I am 
‘confident the Secretary of the Treasury 
will use the powers which are necessary 
to prevent inflation. I am profoundly 
hopeful that he will not use those pow- 
ers in such a way as to bring about in- 
flation. 

LAG IN WAR PRODUCTION 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I am 
generally very happy on St. Patrick’s 
Day. On this St. Patrick’s Day I am 
unusually happy and well pleased to have 
had the opportunity to listen to some of 
the splendid speeches which were made 
on the Senate floor today. Since com- 
ing to the Senate last August I have con- 
tinuously insisted on the enactment of 
legislation that would tend to stop strikes 
and slow-downs in war-production in- 
dustries. Therefore, I think I would show 
myself to be very ungrateful if I did not 
rise to express appreciation and thanks 
to the able Senators whe have rallied to 
the cause today and expressed themselves 
as being in favor of doing something to 
speed up war production. On the floor 
today we have heard from Senators who 
are well known to have been in favor of 
legislation of this character in the past. 
We possibly have heard from some new 
converts to this cause. And more par- 
ticularly is it a pleasure to have noticed 
that those who are in opposition to legis- 
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lation which would correct these labor 
situations and speed up war industries 
have also raised their voices here today 
on the defensive. I think that is a good 
sign, to find them on the defensive, al- 
though there is no bill of that character 
before the Senate at this particular time. 
To me it indicates they recognize weak- 
ness in their cause. I think it is an indi- 
cation that the voice of the people is 
being heard, and I think that in this 
great democracy of ours it is well that 
the voice of the people be heard and 
heeded. 

The people of this great Nation, and 
especially those of the State of Texas, 
are alarmed at the lag in the production 
of war materials, and they are so express- 
ing themselves. I have taken occasion 
during last week and this week to read 
into the Rrecorp many telegrams ex- 
pressing the desire of those people that 
Congress take some immediate action in 
a legislative way that will tend to speed 
up the production of war materials. 

Mr. President, I realize that this is 
more than a one-sided affair. There 
may be different causes contributing to 
the lag in the production of war ma- 
terials, but the people of this Nation are 
interested in eliminating any and all of 
the impediments which are causing this 
delay. Whether it be the labor leader 
racketeers or the owners of the factories, 
or whatever is causing this delay—the 
people are interested in getting full-time 
production. I do not think the people 
are interested a great deal in the statis- 
tics showing such a small percentage of 
strikes to be in existence at the present 
time, or that such a few man-hours are 
being lost, because those statistics will 
not help General MacArthur in his fight 
for freedom in Australia; those statistics 
will not help the cause in any way. To 
say that the strikes now in progress rep- 
resent only a small fraction of those 
which were in progress a year ago or 2 
years ago, is simply on a par with speak- 
ing of someone jumping across the river 
and getting all the way across except one 
foot; he still falls into the water. It is 
on a par with speaking of those boys in 
Bataan Peninsula who lack a few shells 
of completing the job, and of fighting 
men at other places along the battle 
front who had sufficient ammunition ex- 
cept just enough to get the job done and 
the victory won. 

Mr. President, when I came to the 
Senate one of my objectives was to try 
to eliminate strikes in the war factories 
and get something done to speed up our 
war-production program. When I say 
that, I want it definitely understood that 
I am not fighting labor. I have been a 
laboring man. I was born and raised 
the son of laboring parents. I believe I 
have as good a labor record as any Mem- 
ber of the Senate. I worked at hard 
manual labor from the time I was small 
until I was grown. I might also say that 
I have belonged to labor unions. I be- 
longed to unions way back before they 
even had cards printed. I am not op- 
posed to the organization of labor unions. 
I may also say that I have. been asso- 
ciated with an industry, of which the 
company in which I was interested was 
the first in the State of Texas to contract 
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with union labor. I am not opposed to 
union labor in the least. 

Furthermore, I wish to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I do not believe the honest 
laboring people of this country are at 
fault in the situation in which we find 
ourselves at the present time in regard 
to the lag in production of war materials. 
I think the laboring people of this coun- 
try are sincere, honest, and_ patriotic. 
They want to work, and they want to 
speed up our war production to the limit, 
but the entire blame can be laid at the 
door of the irresponsible labor leader 
racketeers, who have the laboring people 
of this country within their clutches, so 
that the laboring people cannot voice 
their own sentiments, and must do what 
they are told to do by their leaders, else 
they run the chance of losing their jobs. 

Realizing that is the condition, I want 
to recite a little history with reference 
to the bill which I introduced in the 
Senate the day I was sworn in as a Mem- 
ber. It is similar to the bill which has 
been enacted into law in the State of 
Texas. It has been said that the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. On 
March 13, 1941, as Governor of the State 
of Texas, I went before a joint session 
of the Texas Legislature and recom- 
mended that legislation be enacted which 
would make it a felony to use force and 
violence, or the threat thereof, in any 
labor disputes, and the legislature 
promptly enacted that measure, and it 
became the law of the State of Texas. 

The reason I did that was because 
there was great industrial development 
taking place in the State of Texas, and 
I was informed that communistic labor 
leader racketeers, realizing that great in- 
dustrial development was taking place 
in the State of Texas, were flocking to 
that State with their suitcases and their 
paraphernalia with the intention and 
purpose of organizing our good, honest, 
laboring people in that State so that they 
could force them to serve their interests 
as laboring people are serving their in- 
terests in some other places in the United 
States. But that law seemed to head 
off that movement to Texas of these big 
labor leader racketeers. They decided 
that they did not care for any of the 
hospitality as dished out on our Texas 
penitentiary farms. 

So they have been rather reluctant to 
come to Texas. As a result we are hav- 
ing no strikes in the State of Texas. 
We have many, many industrial plants 
in operation there. Airplane factories 
and all kinds of defense industries are 
in operation in the State of Texas. 
There have been very few attempts to 
start strikes in Texas industrial plants. 
In connetcion with one strike which was 
started, the law of which I speak got the 
right man. It did not get the laboring 
man in overalls who was doing the honest 
labor, but it got the president of the 
union for violation of that antiviolence 
law. He was sentenced to serve a term 
in the penitentiary of the State of Texas. 

That law is similar to the bill which 
I introduced in the Senate last August. 
The bill would take away from labor 
none of its existing American rights. 
On the other hand, it would give to the 
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laboring man a right which he does not 
now possess. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ODANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Was the bill 
which the Senator from Texas introduced 
last August, which would do away with 
picketing and labor racketeering, sent to 
the Committee on Education and Labor? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I wish to say that the 
law did not outlaw picketing, and I be- 
lieve it was sent to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I asked that 
question, Mr. President, because bills 
dealing with various phases of our indus- 
trial life have been introduced and have 
been sent to other committees. The 
Committee on Educaton and Labor seems 
to be the only committee in the minds of 
the people of the country which does not 
act immediately upon proposed legisla- 
tion. I thank the Senator for giving me 
this golden opportunity to point out the 
fact that there are probably other Senate 
committees which do not report immedi- 
ately any bill which is referred to them. 

Furthermore, any committee chair- 
man always faces the possibility that in 
some newspaper, or perhaps on the floor 
of the Senate, a threat will be made to 
take a bill away from the committee and 
bring it directly to the Senate. 

If the Senator from Texas does not 
object, I should like to emphasize the 
fact that the Senate, too, is somewhat 
responsible for not bringing his bill out 
of the Judiciary Committee, because it 
has not moved to relieve the Judiciary 
Committee of the responsibility in re- 
gard to the bill introduced by the Senator 
from Texas. 

I think a remark of that kind is justi- 
fiable at least once in every Congress, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I thank the able Sen- 
ator from Utah. Of course, I realize the 
crowded condition of the calendars of 
some of the committees. Possibly the 
Judiciary Committee has not had the 
opportunity to give full and complete 
consideration to the bill which was left 
with it last August. As it is in the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and owing to the 
urgency of the situation at the present 
time, if the committee cannot give it 
prompt consideration, and if the Judi- 
ciary Committee does not have time to 
give it consideration within the next 
week, I shall be glad to ask unanimous 
consent, if that step is in order, that the 
bill be sent to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, of which the Senator 
from Utah IMr. Tuomas] is chairman, 
in order that it may receive prompt con- 
sideration. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. ODANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator for giving me the opportunity to 
thank him for not sending the bill to us 
in the beginning. 

I think it is well to read the Consti- 
tution. once in a while. A law which 
works very well in Texas, even to the 
satisfaction of a former Governor of 
Texas, may not be a measure which 
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would fit into the national economy or 
the national structure. 

There is one amendment to the Con- 
stitution which I think we should con- 
stantly keep in mind. I refer to the 
tenth amendment, which has to do with 
the reserved powers. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has not all the powers. The 
powers which are reserved are reserved 
to the States and to the people. They 
are not vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment. I say that for two reasons, not 
only because I think that often proposed 
legislation is introduced which the Judi- 
ciary Committee will never report out 
for the reason I have stated, but because 
comparisons in regard to labor laws are 
constantly being made with Canada, 
which has a federal government, and 
with Great Britain, which has a unitary 
government. Comparisons cannot safely 
be made even with Canada, for the simple 
reason that under the Canadian Con- 
stitution the reserved powers are vested 
in the national government and not in 
the various Provinces, The constitu- 
tional barrier to which I refer sometimes 
interferes with the enactment of certain 
laws by Congress. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the able Senator from Utah; 
but I should like to call attention to the 
fact that the law in Texas of which I 
speak, and the bill which I have offered 
in the Senate, simply makes it a felony 
to use force and violence, or the threat 
thereof, in a labor dispute. If that is a 
philosophy of government which is for- 
eign to our United States of America, of 
course, I would not insist upon ifs con- 
sideration by the Senate. But as I un- 
derstand, at the present time our whole 
American force is being sent to the four 
corners of the world to protect the theory 
that force and violence should not be 
used as they are now being used by the 
Axis Powers. Inasmuch as we adopt that 
policy as an international policy, I can 
see no objection to my bill, which would 
not forbid strikes. It would not prevent 
picketing. It would not prevent collec- 
tive bargaining. It would do nothing 
except make it a felony to use force and 
violence in labor disputes. That is all 
the bill would do. I believe that if it 
were enacted by the Congress it would 
have the same effect throughout the 
other States in this Union as a similar 
local law has had in the State of Texas. 

The people of the United States, 
especially in Texas and in nearby States, 
from which I receive so much mail, are 


aroused at the conditions which exist.. 


They want some legislation enacted to 
put our war program on full production. 
Such demands will very likely bring on 
heated discussion, and possibly bring to 
the floor of the Senate and the House 
some very radical antilabor bills, which 
I shou!d not like to see happen. I should 
like to see conservative labor laws enacted 
by the Congress. I think the bill which 
I have introduced is indeed conservative. 


This urgent appeal from the people 
has become so insistent. that they have 
expressed certain ideas as to what should 
be done by the Congress. In response to 
their appeal, in view of the fact that the 
President of the United States has said 
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that we shall have continuous produc- 
tion in our defense industries, and in view 
of the fact that Donald Nelson, the head 
of the War Production Board, has stated 
that we could produce 50 percent more 
war materials if all our factories were 
to operate 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
I introduced another bill in the Senate 
last Friday. The bill which I introduced 
last Friday would remove all restrictions 
with reference to the number of hours 
of labor any person might perform dur- 
ing any day, week, or any other period. 
The bill would also tend to eliminate 


additional pay for part of the hours of a 


day which a person might work. It seems 
to me that it is a very fair bill. Some 
time ago, when we were in an entirely 
different position as a Nation, and when 
an entirely different labor condition 
existed, the Congress of the United States 
enacted laws which set up the 8-hour 
day, with time and a half or double time 
for overtime. Congress had confidence 
in the effectiveness of the law which it 
enacted at that time. It expected that 
some day it would serve its purpose; 
otherwise it would not have enacted 
legislation of that kind. 

It seems to me that we have now 
reached the stage where manpower is 
needed. When the present law was 
enacted we had millions of unemployed. 
The situation is now entirely reversed. 
In my opinion, any laboring man who can 
find more than 8 hours’ work to do and 
who wants to do it, should be permitted 
to work more than 8 hours a day, if the 
employer wishes to hire him, because 
he would thereby be able to make more 
money. Laboring people as a rule are 
ambitious and like to make more money, 

The bill which I introduced last Fri- 
day would also eliminate the discrim- 
ination existing between union and non- 
union employees. To my mind that dis- 
crimination is one of the most disgrace- 
ful blots on our American history. That 
view is also expressed in thousands of let- 
ters and telegrams which I have received. 
The United States Government is at war 
and urging everybody to put forth every 
possible effort to build and operate de- 
fense plants, then it enters into contracts 
with political contractors enabling them 
to refuse to hire good, honest, patriotic 
citizens unless they bow down and pay 
homage and tribute to some labor leader 
racketeer for the God-given right to work 
for their Uncle Sam during time of war. 

I receive many letters along that line. 
At this time I wish to read one which I 
have just received. It is a sample of many 
others which I receive. I shall not give 
the name of the writer of the letter. It is 
signed in good faith, but realizing what 
might happen to the man if his name 
should become public, I shall withhold his 
name from the Record. The letter reads 
as follows: 

Dear Sm: I sincerely hope you can find 
time to read these few words. Mr. O’DANIEL, 
I am a plumber with many years’ experience, 
and because I don't belong to the plumbers’ 
union they won't hire me. There are sev- 
eral defense projects in Texas, one being 
built in Bastrop, Tex., and one in Texarkana, 
Tex., one in Marshall, Tex., and one just about 
ready to start in Killeen, Tex. I don't have 
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the $100 to pay to join the plumbers’ union, 
therefore they won't hire me. I have a sick 
wife. She is in bed with Bright's disease 
and I can’t do for her like I should because 
I have no job. 


I wish the Senate to pay particular at- 
tention to this: 


I am a World War veteran with an honor- 
able discharge. I am 45 years old and in 
good health and, Mr. O'DANIEL, I have prayed 
and prayed for a job so as I can give my wife 
the right kind of medical attention. I have 
lived here all my life and have a good record 
as a citizen, and I am asking you, can you 
please assist me in getting a plumbing job? I 


can go anywhere. All I want is a chance, - 


and if you will help me get a job, I must go 
to work at once. As I stated, my wife needs 
medical attention at once, but I can do noth- 
ing, no job; and if you will only help me to 
get a job it certainly will be appreciated by 
me and others. Remember, I can go any- 
where to work, and I surely hope you can 
help me out by placing me on some plumb- 
ing job somewhere. I have run big jobs and 
have been general superintendent, but the 
union says I can’t work because I don't be- 
long to the plumber’s union. 

Hoping to hear from you when you have 
time. 


Sincerely, your friend, 


The letter is signed, but for the protec- 
tion of the writer I am withholding his 
name. 

Here is another interesting letter along 
the same line: $ 

FARMERVILLE, UNION PARISH, LA., 
March 3, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing you in regard 
and commendation of a statement in an in- 
terview you had with the press a few days ago 
of what was holding up our defense produc- 
tion. I have lived in Fort Worth since 1928 
and have voted for you all along and believe 
in you and your outspoken policy; therefore, 
I agree with you in the aforementioned state- 
ment, I was called into the Texas State em- 
~ ployment office last June and told I was 
selected as a qualified man to take a brush- 
up course in the National Defense School 
at Tech High School in North Fort Worth. 
I was working as a carpenter helper at the 
time, nevertheless, I attended the school 7 
weeks and worked 8 hours in the daytime, 
went to school at night. My instructor was 
Mr. L. L. Sandlers. I was told when I finished 
the course I could go to work in a defense 
plant at the regular scale of wages, 75 cents 
to $1.25 an hour. Now, in addition to the 
7 weeks’ brush-up course I have had 10 
years as a mechanic in a large manufacturing 
plant in Chickasha, Okla., and a year of 
plant engineer at King Candy Co., of Fort 
Worth. Now, Senator, I have been to every 
defense plant in the Southwest, including 
Texarkana, Ark., Pine Bluff, Ark., Bastrop, 
La., Fort Worth, Tex., Minden, La., Sterling- 
ton, La., and I find the same hold-up—the 
Committee of Industrial Organizations and 
the American Federation of Labor. 

I am a qualified man according to the 
United States Government but not according 
to the above unions. I want to work and 
really need work. I have a son in the armed 
forces and believe I deserve a hearing in this 
matter. I have a wife to support. 

I am 48 years of age and in good health, 
and can repair, assemble, and maintain any 
machine through years of experience, and it 
seems if I had some kind of “pull” I could 
be hired, but it also takes the initial fee of 
$52 and a weekly stipend to buy this job. 
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While my boy is in jeopardy each day, as 
well as your boys and all of the boys of 
mothers and fathers over this free land of 
ours. As I wait and you wait for our boys 
to face the enemy handicapped through lack 
of equipment, a bunch of politicians and 
unions will not let the production go for- 
ward without their “rake-off,” while I and 
thousands of other men wait to take the 
wheel and push. What are our foremost 
leaders going to do about it, and what am I 
going to do about it, and thousands of others 
who want to work. Understand I am a 100- 
percent American and Irish all the way 
through, from County Heath, Ireland, same 
as Jim Farley, ex-Postmaster General, and 
my blood is easy to get hot, and its beginning 
to show an abnormal temperature now. All 
of the plants I have visited are creeping 
along at snail’s pace. They are “clannish” and 
“secretive” about the work and I have stood 
for hours and watched the treatment received 
by union and nonunion men. Union men are 
hired regardless of qualifications for type of 
work; nonunion are not even treated with 
half respect, much less hired. These men 
want to work, and stand in line day after 
day, and are turned down. Can you help 
me, Senator, or let's get this before the public. 
Let me hear from you at once, 

Respectfully yours, 


This letter is also signed, but for the 
protection of the writer I am withholding 
his name. 

It seems to me that is a very pathetic 
situation. A World War veteran, who 
fought during the last war to make this 
world safe for democracy, finds his own 
Government now entering into contracts 
which bar him from working for Uncle 
Sam on defense projects simply because 
he will not pay $100 to the union. He 
says he cannot pay it. He does not have 
the money. He is barred from work be- 
cause he will not pay $100 to some labor- 
leader racketeer for the right to work on 
a defense job. 

I receive many letters like that. 

I do not challenge the right of a labor 
union to charge any fee that it desires to 
charge for membership. That is its 
business, the same as it is the business 
of a chamber of commerce or any other 
organization to charge a fee for member- 
ship. However, in my opinion, it is 
wrong for the Government of the United 
States to sanction contracts and to per- 
mit the writing of contracts which make 
it compulsory for the working man to 
have labor-union membership in order 
to work. Possibly that is the reason why 
the membership fees are so high. Per- 
haps they are worth that much. That is 
a matter for the member to decide. 

However, there seems to be a great deal 
of objection and criticism because the 
fees are so high. In my opinion, the 
thing that makes the fees so high is the 
fact that the workers are not simply pay- 
ing for membership in the union, but 
they are paying for the opportunity and 
the right to work for their Uncle Sam 
on defense projects, and they cannot get 
a job unless they do pay the fee. 

We have been told that there are eight 
or ten million persons who belong to labor 
unions in the United States. I do not 
know how many of them have to pay a 
$100 fee. I receive letters telling me that 
some of the workers make arrangements 
to pay the $40, $50, $60,-or $100 fee in 
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the installments paid, they are fired, and 
the unions take in someone else to pay 
the fee, over and over and over again. 

There may be some fees higher than 
that and some lower; but if we figure 
$100 as the average fee paid by each of 
the 10 million members of the A. F. of L. 
and the C. I. O., we arrive at the sum of 
$1,000,000,000 for 1 year. That is a 
great deal of money. I have no way of 
knowing the amount of the total sum 
that is received by the labor unions; but 
that is their business. I am not inquir- 
ing into that at the present time. Iam 
simply calling the matter to the attention 
of the Senate. 

While I am on the subject I desire to 
say that every Senator may have his own 
idea, anyone may have his own idea, as 
to why the enormous war chest of the 
Communist labor union leaders is being 
built. I do not know what they intend 
to do with the money; but I do know 
that a book called Mein Kampf was writ- 
ten by Mr. Hitler, in which he laid down 
the plans and specifications for world 
conquest. Very few people paid much 
attention to the book when it was first 
published. Most people thought it was 
the fantastic plan of some lunatic. 
Nevertheless, his plan ha% been fairly 
well carried out. We look back, now, in 
that book and see that much of what 
was written has happened. I under- 
stand that the Japanese had their plans, 
and the plans were well known to some 
persons in authority in this country. 
The Japanese followed out those plans, 
and surprised us; and look at what they 
have done. 

Along the same line I desire to now 
read to the Senate an extract from Rep- 
resentative Martin Dres’ book, com- 
mencing at page 534: i 


Communist and Trade Union Work in the 
Factories. What is the main point that 
should be emphasized in the course of study 
in the Communist Party Schools? Work in 
the factories at all costs. * Unless 
work is carried on in the factories it will be 
impossible to win the majority of the work- 
ing class, and that means impossible to fight 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat (or 
working class of people) successfully. That 
is the first point. But work in the factories 
assumes exceptional importance in view of 
the approaching imperialist war, which will 
mean, in the first place, the break-up of the 
legal revolutionary labor movement, of the 
legal Communist organizations and Red 
trade unions. Under such conditions work 
in the factories becomes more important 
than ever, and almost the only means of 
maintaining contacts with the masses of 
factory workers, of influencing them and 
guiding their actions. Moreover, in time of 
war, nearly all factories are transferred to the 
production of munitions and the manufac- 
ture of supplies for the imperialist armies of 
the home country or of other countries; con- 
sequently, the fight against war must, more 
than ever, be carried on in the factory. 
Work in the factories is a difficult 
matter. At the present time, when unem- 
ployment is rife, all the revolutionary work- 
ers are being discharged. Our task is to 
penetrate the factories and mills at all costs, 
by all means, if necessary, under another 
flag—it makes no difference how, but we 
must penetrate the factories to carry on 
Communist work in them * * Wide 
and popular agitation must be carried on of 
the kind that the Bolsheviks carried on in 
the old days, and from February to October 
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1917. The Communist Parties in the prin- 
cipal capitalist 5 are still legal. 
They have their own they can call 
meetings. But the PE of agitation must 
assume a different character; it must be de- 
veloped in the factories, at the factory gates, 
at the tram stops, near the subway stations, 
wherever the workers and office employees 
work and congregate. You must train a 
body of active people who know how to 
speak briefly and clearly, supply them with 
information and instructions, and send them 
into the street, into the factories and mills 
as agitators. Is this possible? It certainly is 
possible. The students who return to work 
should know this, should know how to do 
this themselves and how to organize this 
work. 


That is the end of the quotation from 
Representative Dies’ book. 

Mr. President, I do not know that any- 
thing like that is going on now. I do be- 
lieve that communistic labor leaders cc- 
cupy powerful positions in our important 
war industries and I do believe that they 
have built up an enormous war chest from 

‘racketeering membership fees. I have 
simply read from Congressman Drs’ 
book quoting the plans and specifications 
of the Communists, and am calling at- 
tention to the fact that it is not the 
honest laboring people who are causing 
strikes and slow-downs in our defense 
factories. It is the communistic labor- 
leader racketeers who are collecting the 
enormous sums of money from the good, 
honest. laboring people. They are tak- 
ing it out of their pay, by and with the 
consent of the Congress because Con- 
gress has enacted no legislation to stop 
it. That is the reason why I have been 
insisting for some time that the matter 
be considered. I feel that, as the junior 
Senator from Texas, it is my duty to 
continue to bring this matter before the 
Members of the Senate of the United 
States in order that the subject may re- 
ceive prompt consideration. Statements 
have been made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate today that some of the labor bills 
are to be brought out promptly and given 
consideration, I desire to urge that the 
committees bring in all the bills—not only 
my bill but any or all labor bills—or 
consolidate them into one bill; but let 
us do something that will speed up the 
production of our war materials and 
-furnish the guns and ammunition and 
other equipment needed by our brave 
soldier boys at the battle front. 

Let me say in conclusion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I did not intend to speak so long 
on this subject. However, I have desired 
to make a statement for the Record in 
order to show my appreciation of the 
fine statements which have been made 
on the floor of the Senate today by some 
of the able Senators, in which they have 
expressed the need and the urgency of 
giving such bills immediate and prompt 
attention. Iam glad that this important 
issue seems to be gaining attention here. 

In conclusion I desire to say that all 
the delays in the production of war ma- 
terials may not be due to labor strikes 
or slow-downs or any of the other tricks 
that are being pulled by the labor racket- 
eers; they may be due to the owners or 
the. management of some factories. 

cme of the trouble may be caused by 
war profiteers holding back production 
in order to force the Government to pay 
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higher prices. For over 160 years we 
have been building up a profit system in 
this country, teaching people to try to 
make more profits. The Government of 
the United States is supported by the 
profits that people make. ‘Therefore, 
instead of trying to regulate and con- 
demn those who are trying to make 
profits, it is my opinion—and I have so 
expressed myself on the floor of the Sen- 
ate—that it is almost an impossible task 
to chase down every American citizen 
who is trying to make a profit and to pick 
out the ones who are making exorbitant 
profits and try to cut down their fees or 
their contract prices in each and every 
case. It is almost impossible to do so; 
but we do have a great democratic proc- 
ess, that has been in operation in this 
country for years, that will take care 
of those who make excessive profits. If 
anyone, for any reason, makes during 
this war an excessive profit, a profit over 
and above that which he made during 
the period immediately preceding the 
war, the Congress has the right to re- 
cover the excess. 

During the time when our boys are 
making great sacrifices, are suffering and 
dying for a mere pittance in the armed 
forces, I cannot conceive of any Ameri- 
can citizen staying at home and claiming 
that he has the right and the privilege 
to make greater profits each year during 
the war than those which he made in the 
period immediately preceding the war. 

I think we can enact laws that will be 
fair and at the same time take none of 
the honest rights away from the laboring 
man of this country but will stop labor 
leader racketeers from indulging in their 
nefarious practices. We can also enact 
tax legislation that will recover any ex- 
cess profits which any war profiteer may 
make during this war period. Let us deal 
with all of these important matters and 
do everything we can to speed up pro- 
duction of essential war weapons and 
ma 

I take this opportunity, Mr. President, 
of expressing the earnest hope that the 
committee will report the bills to which I 
have referred, because the public is 
aroused and alarmed; it is demanding 
that some action be taken by the Con- 
gress immediately. I thank the Senators 
for their kind attention. 

INCREASE OF DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I think 
a record should be made of the changes 
proposed by the Finance Committee in 
the bill which is now under consideration 
and which originated as House bill 6691. 
As I understand, the bill came from the 
House with a debt authorization of 
$125,000,000,000? 

Mr. GEORGE, That is correct. 

Mr. BROWN. And the Finance Com- 
mittee raised that limit to 

Mr. GEORGE. It raised it to $130,- 
000,000,000. 

Mr. BROWN. It raised it to $130,000,- 
000,000, and the purpose of that increase 
is to enable the Treasury to finance the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
other governmental agencies which bor- 
row money. 

Mr.GEORGE. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. BROWN. In this connection I 
desire to make clear one or two points. 
The bill does not, as I understand, pre- 
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vent the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration from borrowing money from the 
general public upon its own credit. It 
may still so do, as I understand. 

Mr. GEORGE. The bill restricts only 
the aggregate amount which the Treas- 
ury may borrow. 

Mr. BROWN. And which it may un- 
conditionally guarantee. 

Mr. GEORGE. And the obligations of 
Federal corporations which it may un- 
conditionally guarantee. 

Mr. BROWN. As I understand, the 
testimony shows that there has arisen a 
practice by which the R. F. C. borrowed 
only through the Treasury and no longer 
went into the open market for their own 
borrowings. As I recall the testimony, it 
was to that effect. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the recollection 
of the Senator is correct. The Secretary 
of the Treasury stated to the committee 
sometime ago, when some other measure 
was under consideration, that that was 
contemplated, and in connection with the 
particular bill now before the Senate he 
stated, as I recollect, that practice was in 
effect now; in other words, he was carry- 
ing out, in part, at least, what this par- 
ticular amendment seeks to secure. 

Mr. BROWN. I thought for the rec- 
ord the reasons for that change ought to 
be made clear to the Senate, and that 
was my purpose in rising. 

I myself have some misgivings about 
this new type of bookkeeping, because we 
can very well have a situation where the 
total amount of obligations which are 
outstanding against the United States 
will not be a true index of the actual in- 
debtedness of the United States, for, if 
we include within the debt limit the 
amount of money which the Treasury 
may borrow or is authorized to borrow, 
the obligations of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, and all other govern- 
mental agencies which in the aggregate 
are authorized to issue some $23,000,000,- 
000, we will not have a true understand- 
ing of what the United States itself actu- 
ally owes and what is the real obligation 
of the taxpayers of the United States. 
I desire to point out that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, according to 
the statement which was presented by 
the Treasury and which is found on page 
16 of the hearings, has sufficient assets 
to cover its entire obligations. 

The same statement, I am quite satis- 
fied, applies to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and also, to a large extent, 
to the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
I have no information as to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the United States Hous- 
ing Authority, or the Maritime Commis- 
sion; but I call attention to the fact that 
we are now including in the gross debt 
of the United States obligations which 
the United States itself, in all probabil- 
ity, will never have to assume and the 
amount of which outstanding at the pres- 
ent time is somewhat in excess of five 
and a half billion dollars, 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. I may 
say to the Senator that the several cor- 
porations that have the authority to use 
the credit of the United States have a 
total limitation on their authority of 
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$23,634,000,000 but only about five and 
a half billion dollars, or perhaps a little 
more than that, of obligations have been 
issued by them. Some of them, of course, 
such as the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, for instance, which are authorized 
to borrow $4,750,000,000 but have ac- 
tually borrowed only $2,415,000,000, are 
now in liquidation. So they will not use 
any of the authority granted.. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill H. R. 6691 was read the third 
time and passed. 

SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 220), which is 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the case of WILLIAM LANGER 
does not fall within the constitutional pro- 
visions for expulsion, or any punishment by 
two-thirds vote, because Senator LANGER is 
neither charged with nor proven to haye com- 
mitted disorderly behavior during his mem- 
bership in the Senate. 

Resolved, That WILLIAM Lancer is not en- 
titled to be a Senator of the United States 
from the State of North Dakota. 


Mr. MURDOCK obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sume at this hour, due to the fact that 
the Senator from Utah has not had an 
opportunity to resume his remarks, he 
would rather not proceed today. Am I 
correct about that? 

Mr. MURDOCK, I think that the 
majority leader is correct, and that prob- 
ably it would be better to let this matter 
go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the late- 
ness of the hour, and the absorption of 
the Senate in other matters, I think it 
would probably not be advisable to re- 
sume today the senatorship case, with 
the understanding that the Senator may 
resume tomorrow. N 

Mr. MURDOCK. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Then, I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHANDLER in the chair) laid þefore the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States nominating Herbert 
Emmerich, of Illinois, to be Administra- 
tor of the United States Housing Author- 
ity, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
v state the nominations on the calen- 

ar. 
SUPREME COURT, TERRITORY OF 
HAWAII 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Louis LeBaron, of Hawaii, to be 
associate justice of the Supreme Court, 
Territory of Hawaii. 
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Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask that 
that nomination go over until tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be passed over. 


CIRCUIT COURT, TERRITORY OF HAWAN 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Carrick H. Buck, of Hawaii, to be 
judge of the first circuit of Hawaii. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Mr. President, inas- 
much as the appointment of Mr. Le- 
Baron to be supreme court justice in 
Hawaii is a promotion from judge of the 
first circuit, which is indicated by nota- 
tion following the next name on the cal- 
endar, probably it would be better that 
both nominations go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Both 
nominations will be passed over. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James O. Carr to be United States 
attorney for the eastern district of North 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Philip F. Herrick, of Puerto Rico, 
to be United States attorney for Puerto 
Rico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Daniel B. Shields to be United 
States attorney for the district of Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Gilbert Mecham to be United 
States marshal for the district of Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations of postmasters 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be notified of all 
nominations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be immedi- 
ately notified of all confirmations made 
today. 

RECESS 

Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
March 18, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 17 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1942: 

UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY 

Herbert Emmerich, of Illinois, to be Ad- 


ministrator of the United States Housing 
Authority. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 17 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1942: 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

James O, Carr, to be United States attor- 
ney for the eastern district of North Carolina, 

Philip F. Herrick, to be United States at- 
torney for Puerto Rico, 

Daniel B. Shields, to be United States at- 
torney for the district of Utah. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Gilbert Mecham, to be United States mar- 

shal for the district of Utah. 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 

Lisle F. Barksdale, McClellan Field. 

Mayme Lea Jory, Manor. 

Frederick S. Harrison, Patterson, 

Gertrude Mooney, San Lorenzo. 

FLORIDA 

Burea H. Hughes, Baldwin. 

Leon K. Stewart, Citra. 

James Fred Linder, Ruskin. 

GEORGIA 
Ruby Anderson, Preston. 
INDIANA 
Virgil L. Stepler, Amboy. 
John C. Cottrell, Shirley. 
KENTUCKY 
Mellie H. Greene, Sandy Hook. 
LOUISIANA 
Elinor McK. Barbier, Greensburg. 
Dennis Gomez, Jr., Norco. 
MARYLAND 
Lester C. Thompson, Stemmers Run. 
MONTANA 
David H. Andrew, Three Forks. 
NEW JERSEY 
William H. Wichmann, Little Silver. 
Stanley L. Murberg, Norwood. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Anders G. Hagburg, Gladstone. 

Edward J. Donovan, Langdon. 

Edith G. Tangen, Pekin. 

OREGON 

George A. Hart, Vale. 

Henry W. Goff, Waldport, 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Wade Waddill, Holly Hill. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Marcu 17, 1942 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer; 


Our Father in heaven, search us and 
know our hearts; try us and know our 
thoughts; see if there is any wicked way 
in us and lead us in the way everlasting. 
We praise Thee for the many great and 
noble souls, courageous and devoted, who 
have raised up in every age, chivalrous 
bearers of the cross of our Lord and 
Saviour. Today we unite our hearts in 
gratitude for a patron saint who has 
become the inspiration to multitudes to 
do the work of the Good Samaritan under 
the spiritual leadership of our Great 
Teacher. 

Almighty God, the moment is tremen- 
dous; an uncharted realm is before us; 
the lust for conquest and for the domina- 
tion of innocent peoples in this heart- 
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sick world, measured against time, is 
dyed with deepest crimson. We pray 
that our own America may find her true 
greatness in adversity; oh spare us from 
the sore tragedy of disunity. In loss or 
in failure, this is our war; our conflict; 
our burden and our salvation and its 
outcome will be either our life or death. 
Almighty God, we most earnestly beseech 
Thee for our fellow Americans, Having 
done all, may we stand, stand when the 
storm beats down; stand until the groans 
of the requiem of sacrifice bathes the 
very soul of our Nation; stand together 
until the new freedoms flame from the 
processional of a redeemed humanity. 
The Lord God direct the administration 
of the United Nations. Abundantly bless 
our President, our Speaker, and the Con- 
gress and direct them in all their ways 
through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, 22 days 
ago, February 22, 1942, Washington’s 
Birthday, the Commander in Chief of 
the armed forces of the United States, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, direct- 
ed that grand and courageous man, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, to change his head- 
quarters from the Philippine Islands to 
Australia. Happily, today we find him 
in Australia as supreme commander of 
the forces in the Far East. 

I hope that from now on many of those 
who are swivel-chair generals trying to 
tell the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, Gen. George Marshall, and 
others, what to do and how to move the 
various armed forces will just remember 
that this very day there are movements 
of our armed forces taking place in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe that will be just 
as effective and just as gratifying to the 
American people when they mature as is 
this move the President made in the case 
of General MacArthur. 

{Here he gavel fell.) 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the business in order on tomorrow, Cal- 
endar Wednesday, be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

LABOR AND WAR PRODUCTION 


Mr VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in all our consideration of the 
matters that come before us there should 
be only one governing factor, and that is, 
will it help to win the war. No matter 
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how strong pressure may be upon us, 
we ought not to fail to do whatever will 
help and with equal emphasis I say we 
ought not to do anything foolish that 
will not help. 

I have here a newspaper clipping about 
the development of the production of 
bombers by assembly line methods. It 
is a very enlightening article. Mr. Tom 
Girdler, whose word I think many Mem- 
bers who have been so critical of labor 
ought to be willing to take, is quoted as 
saying, “We can get plenty of good work- 
ers for this purpose.” 

I also have here a letter from a person 
who says, “Why aren’t our shipyards 
working three shifts? Why is labor 
standing in the way of increasing produc- 
tion?” But I have a telegram from the 
members of the union in that same ship- 
yard to which this correspondent of mine 
referred saying they are demanding that 
they work three shifts but the company 
will not accede, and asking support to 
bring about 3-shift, 24-hour operation. 
All I ask is fairness, and a careful, sensi- 
ble consideration of all the facts. We 
must do what is best, not just do some- 
thing that will satisfy someone or our- 
selves, but which may not now be the 
wisest thing. I also have clippings here 
to the effect that one aircraft company 
made $18,000,000 profit last year. That 
is a matter which cannot be left cut if we 
are going to consider legislation which 
will affect the wages of labor. If all ex- 
cess profit were taken by our Government 
for the financing of the war, then labor 
could, I am sure, better understand con- 
sideration of reduction of overtime pay. 

There are millions of men throughout 
this country in shops and mines and 
mills and plants that are manufacturing 
these things today that our country needs 
so much. We depend upon them com- 
pletely. Whatever we do, let us be fair 
all around and let us act on the basis of 
all the facts. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

THE LATE EDGAR NELSON RHODES 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Eaton addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MASON. Mr, Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein a short 
editorial on cleaning house. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


A SOLUTION FOUND 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been giving intense thought to our situa- 
tion here in Washington. 

I have come to a conclusion and found 
a solution. 

I am so smart, so wise, and know so 
much I am able to suggest that the way 
to handle all our problems is to turn 
them over to me. 

The President does not know; the Sec- 
retary of State does not know; nor do the 
Secretary of War or of the Navy know. 
General Marshall does not know and 
Donald Nelson does not know. Why not 
just rid ourselves of all these people and 
turn it all over to me? 

Nobody has much sense but me, [This 
is a portrayal through satire.) But I 
deny that I am “me.” 


SAVING TIRES AND PROVIDING ADE- 
QUATE TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently at Pontiac, Mich., county seat of 
Oakland County, which comprises two- 
thirds of the Seventeenth Congressional 
District of Michigan, which I have the 
honor to represent, has been selected as a 
test city in which a staggered program is 
to be conducted to provide adequate 
transportation, save motor cars and tires. 

Some of the points of the experiment 
have been given wide publicity through- 
out the country, and I include some of 
the salient provisions of the plan as 
carried in the public press. 

First. The changing of work shifts in 
plants at opposite ends of the city to pro- 
vide maximum use of crosstown trans- 
portation. 

Second. Staggering of opening times of 
schools to relieve traffic congestion to 
avoid students and workers using traffic 
facilities at the same time. 

Third. The opening of business estab- 
lishments 1 hour later. 

Fourth. Special inducements to shop- 
pers to use transportation when not in 
use by industrial workers and school 
children. i 

Pontiac, Mich., is a dynamic, fast- 
growing city of 70,000 population. It is 
part of the automobile capital of the 
world, which contains some of the great- 
est automobile factories in Michigan. 
These great plants are now producing es- 
sential materials for the defense of the 
Nation, with labor and capital cooperat- 
ing. It is an ideal city for testing this new 
plan for economizing in transportation 
and saving rubber and automobiles, both 
vitally necessary in winning the war. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a radio broadcast. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
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remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein excerpts from a letter from the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a brief statement made by the 
Assistant Secretary of War before the 
Committee on Rules this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein some newspaper editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my own remarks in 
the Record and include therein an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Error of Massachusetts addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter from Maj. Gen. William 
C. Rivers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

- (Mr. Smitx of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permissioin to extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD.) 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the legis- 
lative program of today and following 
any previous special order, I may be al- 
lowed to address the House for 10 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. O’NEAL, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
6802, Rept. No. 1905) making appropria- 
tions for the legislative branch of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, and for other purposes, 
which was read a first and second time, 
and with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and or- 
dered printed. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of order 
on the bill. 
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TREASONABLE PUBLICATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr.BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day I pointed out that because of the be- 
nign policy adopted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral toward treasonable publications in 
this country, the mails are being flooded 
with this type of filth. 

I quote from a paragraph in a period- 
ical published by the notorious William 
D. Pelley, dated February 20: 

Britain is cracking up before our eyes. If 
Churchill falls, the fall of Franklin is not 
far behind, Then we Christian people are 
going to be heard. This situation is going to 
work out to our advantage within the next 
6 months to a year, and you are going to 
realize that the Christian constitutional 
forces within this Republic are ready to go 
places. 


Mr. Speaker, I reiterate that while our 
boys are dying treason should be sup- 
pressed. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein some remarks made by Mr. Crow- 
ley, chairman of the board of directors 
on the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was on objection. 


WASTE OF ELECTRICITY 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 13, I spoke on the subject of 
the terrific waste of electricity, and the 
proposal of the Coordinator to ration 
electrical current in the future. In those 
remarks I especially referred to the 
floodlights about the Public Health Serv- 
ice Building on Constitution Avenue, 
which are burned to capacity throughout 
the nights, and they are so continued to 
this very day. This speech brought a 
letter to me from Dr. Thomas Parran, 
Surgeon General, in which he stated to 
me the following: 

The Public Health Service Building on 
Constitution Avenue has been turned over to 
the Inter-Allied High Command. 


Mr. Speaker, it is of interest for the 
Members to know, and for the country 
to know, that the Inter-Allied High Com- 
mand occupies that building, and burns 
electricity throughout each night there- 
in, and continues to burn the floodlights 
surrounding the building each night. 
Those lights should not be burned 
throughout each night, and the flood- 
lights should not be permitted to be 
burned each night. This waste of elec- 
trical current, and the waste which we 
observe here nightly, should be entirely 
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eliminated. This is merely another ex- 
ample of waste, and this waste will, no 
doubt, cause restrictions to be placed 
upon the people of this Nation and re- 
sult in greater sacrifices on the part of 
our people in this all-out war effort. 
We have but one duty today, and that is 
to win this war. We cannot win it by 
countenancing waste. We will win it by 
the universal sacrifice of our people, and 
this sacrifice must be extended to every 
agency of our Government, including 
the Inter-Allied High Command .which 
now occupies the Public Health Service 
Building on Constitution Avenue. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial from the Shreveport 
Times entitled We're Not Spectators.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Louis- 
jana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
two respects: In one to include an edi- 
torial and in the other to include a reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


SHORTAGE OF RUBBER 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute and to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein certain excerpts from a letter 
from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Braptey of Michigan addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a resolution adopted by the She- 
nango Board of Supervisors. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein one of the most far-reach- 
ing decisions that has been rendered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in 100 years, so far as the economic wel- 
fare of the American people is concerned. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object, although I shall not do 
so. How long is that decision by the 
Supreme Court? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe it is long enough to 
convert the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania—yes; just long enough. It consists 
of two or three opinions. 

Mr. RICH. I call attention to the fact 
that there are 45 pages in the RECORD 
this morning of extension of remarks, 
That is one of our extravagances. 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. If this 
decision is followed and enforced it will 
Save the people of Pennsylvania seventy- 
five to one hundred million dollars a year 
on their light and power bills alone. It 
will squeeze the water out of the utilities 
and enable the users of gas and electricity 
to get justice, 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi is always talking 
about the people of Pennsylvania and at 
the same time he is doing all he can to 
compe! them to put the burden of taxa- 
tion on their backs. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. This 
takes burdens off their backs. 


SLOW-DOWNS AND STRIKES 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, we learn this morning that 
General MacArthur has been transferred 
to Australia, where the battle for the 
white man’s civilization is being fought. 
If we should lose that fight, the Japs 
would outrage the white people of Aus- 
tralia ir ways that would shock the imps 
of hades. 

X again call upon the Senate of the 
United States to pass the bill which we 
passed here on December 3 to put a 
stop to this slow-down on the part of 
labor and industry and guarantee to 
those boys who are fighting and dying in 
this war that we are going to supply 
them with the sinews of war at all costs. 
If the Senate will send that bill back here 
properly amended, we can adopt those 
amendments and stop the trouble of 
which the Americans now complain. 
That would be the greatest cncourage- 
ment we could give to the fathers and 
mothers whose sons are fighting cur 
battles in this war, as well as to the boys 
themselves. 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the day upon 
which the Private Calendar is due to be 
called. The Chair does not see any of 
the Members here who look after it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that official objectors are not 
here, I think it would be a grave mistake 
to call the calendar, and if the Chair 
will recognize me for that purpose, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
Private Calendar be dispensed with. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the objectors on our side are 
here. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires 
very much to have this calendar called 
today. The Chair has just been informed 
that some of them will be here within 5 
minutes, and in that event a 1-minute 
talk might relieve the situation. 


WOOLENS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER... Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
brief survey that I have made, I find 
that small business is suffering tre- 
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mendously, especially in the garment in- 
dustry, because of one thing and that is 
that the mills are selling all of their out- 
put to the Government for larger prices 
than they can get from the manufac- 
turers, and the manufacturers in this 
country today cannot even get a piece of 
cloth to manufacture merchandise, to 
help the little fellow, the groceryman, 
the butcher, and everybody else. If I had 
time, I would like to discuss that more 
fully. I say this, that unless some com- 
mittee makes some investigation, I pro- 
pose to offer a resolution, because I think 
it is a disgraceful thing and should be 
aired thoroughly. The small business 
man forms the backbone of our economic 
structure and his fate is of the utmost 
concern to all of us. Words alone will 
not settle his fate. Action is necessary 
before it is too late. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I happen to 
have the distinction of being a woolen 
manufacturer, and the statements made 
by my colleague from New York [Mr. 
DICKSTEIN] are absolutely wrong. 

We are doing everything we can to aid 
and assist in the operation of our plants 
and manufacture clothing for the Gov- 
ernment to clothe the soldiers and de- 
fense plants. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] would have us be- 
lieve that we are not doing the things 
that civilians would like to have done. 
That isso. We have a board down here, 
Office of Production Management, that 
tells us just what we can do, and how we 
can and must doit. We are restricted to 
using 10 percent of the wool in the next 3 
months for civilian needs that we used on 
the average during the first 6 months of 
last year. It is impossible for the manu- 
facturers of woolen goods to furnish the 
civilian population of this country mer- 
chandise when we are at war and regu- 
lated so we must manufacture clothing 
for the Army and defense workers. That 
is the thing we must do, it is the thing 
we have got to do whether we like it or 
whether the civilians like it. We would 
like to take care of civilians as well as 
the Army and the wool manufacturers 
will do what they can to take care of all 
the people to the limit of their ability 
and capacity. There is not machinery 
enough, We are under restrictions of 
the Government. We cannot do all the 
public would like. We cannot furnish 
sugar or automobile tires. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the statement a few minutes ago, I am 
very sorry that I was not on my toes this 
morning on this 1-minute business. Yes- 
terday was the day for confessions and 
repentance, and many a brother hit the 
sawdust trail down to the Well of the 
House and told us of the demands his 
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constituents were making. Many then 
seemed disposed to meet those demands 
by legislation. But today is another day. 
In the Washington News today we are 
advised that administration leaders in 
Congress were trying today to slow up a 
movement toward immediate enactment 
of drastic antilabor legislation. 

I hope all Members who felt so deeply 
yesterday the urgent need of that legis- 
lation will read carefully the news item 
in today’s press telling us that Green 
and Murray have now agreed that there 
will be no more strikes in defense in- 
dustries. Then read and consider care- 
fully the implications contained in the 
President’s statement, as given in the 
press, that he thought there should be 
no legislation immediately on the 40- 
hour-a-week issue because he said 
“things are going pretty well now.” 

If adequate legislation is not adopted 
now, then let the failure rest where it 
belongs, upon the shoulders of the ad- 
ministration and the Senate, not on those 
of us who have tried, not on this House. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a letter which I 
have addressed to the Farm Board in 
my district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONNEL OF THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, I wish to express 
my hearty concurrence in an editorial 
which appeared yesterday in the Wash- 
ington Star under the caption “Serving 
the Nation.” It began with a paragraph 
that the men now under the flag of the 
American merchant marine are adding 
new luster to their calling. I do not 
wish this opportunity to pass without 
referring to the splendid service of the 
licensed and unlicensed personnel serv- 
ing in the American merchant marine. 
Without regard to danger or death, they 
are carrying on and are determined that 
our ships shall continue their glorious 
work upon the seas, even though they do 
not have the protection of guns, which 
are being placed on the ships as rapidly 
as possible. These men do not wait for 
that. They know that this war will be 
won by ships, and nothing can or will 
stop them. All honor to them in their 
splendid work. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include this 
editorial therein. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The editorial, under date of March 16, 
is as follow: 

SERVING THE NATION 

The men now under the flag of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine are adding a new luster 
to their calling. 

Daring sudden death from lurking Axis 
warcraft, these hard-bitten sons of the seven 
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seas go grimly about the task of keeping 
precious supplies moving to the far-flung 
forces of the United Nations, asking no 
quarter and giving none as they uphold in 
full measure the traditions of the service. 

True, they get gratuities for braving the 
dangers of war, but so do others in less 
hazardous walks. Certainly it is more than 
the lure of a few dollars that keeps one man 
at his post on a sinking freighter, or that 
sends ancther back to the job when his ship 
has been lost and comrades have fallen in a 
hail of steel. 

In every war the American seaman has been 
a proud figure. Once more this Nation can 
take pride in his accomplishments, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by placing in the 
Recor an article entitled Michigan Oil 
for Michigan Industry,” which appeared 
a the Michigan Republican Indepen- 

ent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. KEFAU- 
VER was granted permission to extend 
his own remarks and include a brief edi- 
torial.) 

PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 
the first bill on the Private Calendar. 


VERNON CLEMONS 


The Clerk called the first bill on the 
Private Calendar (H. R. 809) for the 
relief of Vernon Clemons, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Ver- 
non Clemons, of New York City, the sum of 
$5,000. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settiement of all claims against the 
United States for damages on account of per- 
sonal injuries received by Vernon Clemons, 
Jr., the infant son of the said Vernon Clemons, 
on August 9, 1940, in New York City, when he 
was struck by a bicycle operated by a mes- 
senger in the Postal Service. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out Vernon Clemons, 
of Ne- York City, the sum of 85, 000“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “the legal guardian of 
Vernon Clemons, Jr., of New York City, the 
sum of $2,835.50." 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “the infant son of 
the said Vernon Clemons.” 

At the end of the bill add: 

: Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shail be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the legal guardians 
of Vernon Clemons, Jr.” 
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JAMES D. G. ALEXANDER 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1757, för the relief of James D. G. Alex- 
ander. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $5,000 to James D G. Alexander, of 
North Hollywood, Calif., in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States for per- 
sonal injuries and physical disabilities sus- 
tained by him as a result of his being struck 
by a United States Post Office Department 
mail truck, said accident occurring on Janu- 
ary 8, 1940, near the intersection of Chandler 
Boulevard and Lemp Avenue, North Holly- 
wood, Calif.: Provided, Thet no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person viclating the provi- 
sions of this act shall he deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “of”, strike 
out 85,000“ and insert 84.000.“ 


The committee amendraent was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILEY W. WATKINS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2925, for the relief of Wiley W. Watkins. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury, on certification by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Wiley W. Watkins, a sum determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior to be the 
fair and reasonable value of all improvements 
and the labor involved therein, not in excess 
of $10,000, placed by him on lot 7, section 20, 
township 59 north, range 24 west, fourth 
principal meridian, Minnesota, prior to No- 
vember 9, 1940, by reason of erroneous allow- 
ance of homestead entry: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
ir excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of 
services rendered in connection with said 
claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, col- 
lect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with said claim, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “of”, strike out 
“$10,000" and insert 81.000.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JAMES A. QUILLINAN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3476, for the relief of James A. Quillinan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission be, 
and it is hereby, authorized and directed to 
consider and determine the claim of James 
A. Quillinan, of Denver, Colo., for disability 
alleged to have been incurred by him while 
employed by the Public Works Administra- 
tion, in the same manner and to the same 
extent as if the said James A. Quillinan had 
made application for benefits under the act 
entitled “An act to provide compensation for 
employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their du- 
ties, and for other purposes,” approved Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, as amended, within the period 
required by sections 17 and 20 thereof. No 
benefit shall accrue by reason of the enact- 
ment of this act prior to the date of such en- 
actment: Provided, That claim hereunder 
shall be made within 90 days from the date 
of the enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
down to and including the word “thereof” in 
line 3, page 2, and insert “That sections 15 
to 20, inclusive, of the act entitled ‘An act to 
provide compensation for employees suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,’ approved Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 
ed., title 5, secs. 767 and 770), are hereby 
waived in favor of James A. Quillinan, of 
Denver, Colo., who allegedly on January 17, 
1989, suffered a paralytic stroke resulting in 
the alleged loss of the use of his right arm and 
leg, while an employee of the Public Works 
Administration, and his claim for compensa- 
tion is authorized to be considered and acted 
upon under the remaining provisions of such 
act, as amended.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LT. COL. S. W. McILWAIN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3722, for the relief of Lt. Col. S. W. 
Mcllwain. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $53.12, to S. W. McIlwain, lieutenant colo- 
nel, Quartermaster Corps, Constructing Quar- 
termaster, Baltimore, Md., and vicinity, in 
full settlement of all claims against the United 
States for reimbursement of his personal pay- 
ment of two advertising orders in connection 
with an official project known as the Munici- 
pal Airport, at Frederick, Md., which project 
was constructed for the One Hundred and 
Fourth Observation Squadron. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 2, after the word Squadron“, 
insert “: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
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account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FRANK SHEPPARD 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
$767, for the relief of Frank Sheppard. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
pe S. 2202, be substituted for the House 


The SPEAKER. Is there obection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the consideration of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury allocated by the President for the 
maintenance and operation of the Work Proj- 
ects Administration to Frank Sheppard, of 
Lewisburg, W. Va., the sum of $1,500, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for damages sustained by the said 
Frank Sheppard, on account of permanent 
personal injuries suffered by him on August 
24, 1939, when, while sitting on the front 
porch of his home at the town of Lewisburg, 
W. Va., he was struck by a heavy stone thrown 
by a blast carelessly, negligently, and with- 
out warning set off by Work Projects Admin- 
istration workmen, employees of the Govern- 
ment then and there engaged in repair work 
upon the public streets of said town. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: N 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “allocated by the 
President for the maintenance and operation 
of the Work Projects Administration” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “not otherwise appro- 
priated.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out 81,500“ and insert 
in lieu thereof 8300.“ 

Page 1, line 10, strike out the word “per- 
manent.” 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “blast”, strike 
out the remainder of the bill, and insert in 
lieu thereof set off by employees of the Work 
Projects Administration: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

OLIVE Z. RESSLER 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4413, for the relief of Olive Z. Ressler. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Olive 
Z. Ressler, of Detroit, Mich., the sum of 
$500. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for damages sustained. by Olive 
Z. Ressler when injured by an employee of 
the Works Progress Administration while on 
duty on February 27, 1939, said injury being 
incurred while Olive Z. Ressler was walking 
east on Grand River Avenue on the north side 
of the street near Pinehurst Avenue, in the 
city of Detroit. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Line 3, strike out “is” and insert “be, and 
he is hereby.” 

Line 6, strike out the figures 8500“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 8360.50.“ 

At the end of the bill add “: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


IRENE DIAL 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4502, for the relief of Irene Dial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHULTE and Mr. YOUNG ob- 
jected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 

JOHN LESNIAK 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4723, for the relief of John Lesniak. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to John Lesniak, an 
infant. of the city uf Elizabeth, county of 
Union, and State of New Jersey, the sum of 
$10,000 in full satisfaction of his claim against 
the United States for damages for personal 
injuries sustained by him on July 8, 1940, as 
the result of an explosion of certain dyna- 
mite percussion caps found by the said in- 
fant, John Lesniak, while on the unguarded 
premises of certain construction operations 
under the direction and control of the Federal 
Works Progress Administration project at No. 
705-717 Summer Street, in the city of Eliza- 
beth, county of Union, and State of New 
Jersey: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in exceess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with such claim. It shall be un- 
lawful for any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or re- 
ceive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on 
account of services rendered in connection 
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with such claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out is“ and insert in 
lieu thereof “be, and he is hereby.” 

Page 1, line 5, after “to” and before “John”, 
insert “the legal guardian of.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the figures “$10,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,750.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “his claim” and 
insert in lieu thereof “all claims.” 


The committee amendments were 
agred to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title of the bill was amended so as 
to read: “A bill for the relief of the 
legal guardian of John Lesniak.” 


EMIL LASSILA, ET AL, 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4953, for the relief of Emil Lassila, 
montis Lassila, Ellen Huhta, and Sylvia 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That. the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Emil 
Lassila, of Chassell, Mich. the sum of 
$929.25; to the legal guardian of Martha Las- 
sila, of Chassell, Mich., the sum of $5,057.65; 
to the legal guardian of Ellen Huhta, of Chas- 
Sell, Mich., the sum of $3,300.65; and to the 
legal guardian of Sylvia Huhta, of Chassell, 
Mich., the sum of $3,057.85, in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
property damage and personal injuries suf- 
fered by them when a vehicle in which they 
were riding, owned and operated by Emil Las- 
sila, was struck by a truck owned by the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey on 
September 23, 1989, on United States trunk 
line No. 41, between the village of Houghton, 
Mich., and the village of Chassell, Mich.: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following.committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the figures 
“$5,057.65” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,067.65.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out the figures 


63,057.85“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,557.85.” 
The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

FERD W. MEILE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5000, conferring jurisdiction upon the 
United States District Court for the 
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Eastern District of Michigan to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Ferd W. Meile. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the United States 
District Court for the Eustern District of 
Michigan to hear, determine. and render 
judgment, as if the United States were suable 
in tort, upon the claim of Ferd W. Meile, of 
Detroit, Mich., against the United States for 
loss and damage sustaincd when his auto- 
mobile was struck by a truck owned by the 
United States at Camp Custer Military Reser- 
vation near Battle Creek, Mich., on April 20, 
1938. : 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: > 


Strike out all the language after the en- 
acting clause, and insert in lieu thereof: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Ferd W. Meile, of 
Detroit, Mich., the sum of $11,404.67 in full 
settlement of all claims egainst the United 
States for personal injuries and property 
damage sustained when the automobile he 
was driving was struck by a truck owned by 
the United States operated by an employee 
of the Work Projects Administration on 
April 20, 1938, at Camp Custer Military Reser- 
vation near Battle Creek, Mich.: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawtul, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisicms of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction therec{ shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title of the bill was amended so as 
to read: A bill for the relief of Ferd W. 
Meile.” 

GEORGE GARCAVY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5069, for the relief of George Garcavy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to George Garcavy, 
of Sitka, Alaska, the-sum of $500. Such sum 
represents reimbursement for loss sustained 
by the said George Garcavy on account of 
the forfeiture to the United States, on or 
about November 10, 1938, of the sum of $500 
under a bond posted by the Fidelity & De- 
posit Co. of Maryland and conditioned upon 
the departure from the United States of 
Mary Garcavy, sister of the said George Gar- 
cavy, the said George Garcavy having de- 
posited with the said Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
of Maryland the sum of $500. Such bond was 
forfeited by reason of the failure of the said 
Mary Garcavy to depart from the United 
States in accordance with the terms thereof. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out is“ and insert 
in lieu thereof “be, and he is hereby.” 

Page 1, line 5, after the figures 8500“ and 
before the period, insert “in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States.” 
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At the end of the bill add “: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof Shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


R. E. COTTON CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5352, for the relief of R. E. Cotton Co. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GORE and Mr. SCHULTE ob- 
jected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 

J. FURMAN RICHARDSON 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5468, for the relief of q. Furman Richard- 
son. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
J. Furman Richardson, of Simpsonville, S. C., 
the sum of $695, in settlement of damages 
to a tract of land leased to the United States 
of America as an emergency landing field on 
November 1, 1927, as a result of sodding the 
land with Bermuda grass and for one-half 
year’s rent 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$695, in settle- 
ment of” and insert in lieu thereof “$290 in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for.’ 

At the end of the bill add “: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF CHARLES L. CLARK 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5500, for the relief of the estate of Charles 
L. Clark. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
estate of Charles L. Clark, deceased, of Rich- 
mond Highlands, Wash., the sum of $10,000, 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for the death of Charles L. 


were 
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Clark when, during the performance of his 
duties as a brakeman for the Great Northern 
Railroad, he was struck from the top of a 
moving freight car by signal wires strung 
across the tracks by a signal unit of the Army 
of the United States, in Yelm, Wash., at 9:15 
p. m., on August 16, 1940: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “$5,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN CLERKS IN THE POST 
OFFICE AT DETROIT, MICH, 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5619, for the relief of certain clerks in the 
Post office at Detroit, Mich. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the provisions of law governing the com- 
pensation payable to clerks in the Postal 
Service, the appointments of the following- 
named persons as clerks in the post office at 
Detroit, Mich., shall be held and considered 
to have been effective as of February 1, 1941: 
Lewis C. Butler, Clayton A. Campbell, John 
Marvin Campbell, James F. Colebank, Thomas 
S. Dowd, Vincent Grabowski, Thaddeus S. 
Hamers, Sigmond Janiszewski,- Russell Kor- 
butiak, Royal Charles LeDuff, Moses Matlen, 
John A, McMillan, Martin L. Metzger, Thomas 
A. Owen, Samuel J. Peck, Emmett A. Reyn- 
olds, Frank Shuttleworth, Herman S. 
Simms, Frank J. Walters, and Hermett H. 
Wortham. . 

Such persons were held to be substitute 
clerks during the month of February 1941 and 
as a result were required to refund to the 
United States a portion of the compensation 
paid to them with respect to such month. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LEWIS J. AND MARY BLACK 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5686, for the relief of Lewis J. and Mary 
Black. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, jointly 
to Lewis J. and Mary Black, as the parents 
of James Black, Jr., an infant, the sum of 
$5,000, in full settlement of all claims against 
the Government of the United States arising 
out of the death of James Black, Jr., caused 
by the negligent operation of an automobile 
driven by Clyde Cooper, attached to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Forest Service, Civilian Conservation Corps 
of the State of Ohio, while acting within the 
scope of his employment, on Ohio United 
States Highway Routes No. 56 and No. 159, 7 
miles east of the city of Circleville, Ohio, on 
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June 13, 1941. And also the sum of $2,500 
for medical expenses incurred as a result of 
the above outlined accident, to Mary Black: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out and also the sum 
of $2,500, for medical expenses incurred as a 
result of the above outlined accident, to 
Mary Black” and insert in lieu thereof “and 
to Mary Black, $2,500 in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States for per- 
sonal injuries sustained by her as a result of 
the above accident.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS, JULIA JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5784, for the relief of Mrs. Julia John- 
son. m 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Julia John- 
son, Palmyra, Ark., mother of Roy Owen, de- 
ceased, the sum of $5,000. The payment of 
such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States arising out 
of the death of the said Roy Owen on March 
24, 1940, from injuries sustained by him on 
March 23, 1940, when the vehicle in which he 
was riding on the Rison-Star City Road in 
Arkansas struck a culvert improperly and 
negligently installed by the Work Projects 
Administration (project No. 6879-2). 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out 85,000“ and in- 
sert “$1,000.” 

Page 2, line 3, insert: 

“Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. . 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALVIRA MANFREDI 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5845, for the relief of Alvira Manfredi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Al- 


to 
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vira Manfredi, of 22 James Street, New York, 
N. Y., the sum of $3,500 in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States for per- 
sonal injuries sustained by her on January 
15, 1941, at the intersection of Kent and La- 
fayette Avenues, in the borough of Brooklyn, 
city of New York, by reason of her being 
struck by a motor vehicle in the service of 
the Post Office Department: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$3,500” and in- 
sert: “$3,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. F. WILDER TEMPLE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5977, for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Wilder Temple. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Wilder Temple, of Upton, Mass., 
the sum of $10,000, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for the death 
of their son, F. Wilder Temple, Jr., who died 
a few minutes after being struck by a United 
States Army truck on the “Common” in Up- 
ton Center, Mass., on September 3, 1941: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connéction with this 
claim, and the same shall be un!awful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$10,000” and 


insert 85,000.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CLARK COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
6063, for the relief of the Clark County 
Lumber Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Clark County Lumber Co. the sum of $362.95 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for additional costs incurred 
by them through an error in the Arkansas 
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State Procurement Oſũce purchase order No. 
63-3332, dated September 18, 1937, covering a 
purchase of lumber to be delivered to Lake 
View project, Lake View, Ark.: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “through an error 
in the” and insert “in complying with.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HOMER C. CHAPMAN 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1688, 
for the relief of Homer C. Chapman. 

Mr. SCHULTE and Mr. GORE ob- 
jected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


JOHN F. PATTERSON 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2901, for the relief of John F. Patterson. 

Mr. SCHULTE and Mr. GORE ob- 
jected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


PAULINE CATON ROBERTSON 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1564, 
for the relief of Pauline Caton Robertson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Pauline Caton 
Robertson, of Williamson, W. Va., the sum of 
$5,000, in full satisfaction of her claim 
against the United States for compensation 
for the death of her husband, Eldridge F. 
Robertson, who died of personal injuries sus- 
tained by him as the result of certain blast- 
ing operations conducted in connection with 
a Works Progress Administration project at 
a stone quarry on the east side of the Lower 
Burning Creek, near Kermit, W. Va. on July 
20, 1938: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

MARTIN N. MAYRATH 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
710, for the relief of Martin N. Mayrath. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted ete., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
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directed to pay, out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $31.50 to Martin N. Mayrath, Dodge City, 
Kans., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for annual leave earned 
while he was in the employ of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, from April 18, 1938, to July 
7, 1938; Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on acecunt 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

IDEAL SERVICE STATION 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
736, for the relief of Ideal Service Station. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $1,740 to Ideal Service Station, of Honolulu, 
T. H., in full satisfaction of all claims 
against the United States for services on 
account of a contract for the rental of 
passenger-carrying automobiles to the United 
States Army, entered into between July 13 
and October 31, 1936, and $160.76 for repairs 
during this period on the passenger-carrying 
automobiles so rented: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said 
claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, 
withhold, or receive any sum of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof on account of services rendered 
in connection with said claim, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 10, after “1936”, strike out “and 
$160.76 for repairs during this pericd on the 
passenger carrying automobiles so rented.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

FLOYD ODOM 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1901, for the relief of Floyd Odom. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Floyd Odom, of Albion, Okla., the sum of 
$5,000, in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for personal injuries sus- 
tained by him on March 23, 1935, when struck 
by a Government truck operated in connec- 
tion with the Civilian. Conservation Corps, 
near Fewell, Okla.: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
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of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,000” and in- 
sert “$1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CUBAN-AMERICAN SUGAR CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3079, conferring jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims of the United States to 
consider and render judgment on the 
claim of the Cuban-American Sugar Co. 
against the United States. 

Mr. HANCOCK and Mr. HALLECK ob- 
jected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 


IDA BAIRD 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3732, for the relief of Ida Baird. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Ida 
Baird, of Loraine, Tex., the sum of $500, in 
full satisfaction of all claims against the 
United States for expenses, resulting from 
the hospitalization and treatment of Roy 
Sanders Baird, deceased husband of Ida 
Baird. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out 6500“ and insert 
“$240.02.” 

Line 9, after “Baird”, insert the following: 
“: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 


-ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 


standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
81.000.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


KARL K. WILKES 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4625, for the relief of Karl K. Wilkes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Karl K. Wilkes, 
United States commissioner, of Jackson, 
Tenn., the sum of $308.35. Such sum repre- 
sents the amount of fees earned by the said 
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Karl K. Wilkes from July 10, 1940, to No- 
vember 7, 1940, both dates inclusive, while 
acting as United States commissioner at 
Jackson, Tenn., but not paid because his 
term as United States commissioner expired 
on July 9, 1940, and his appointment for an- 
other term was not effective until November 
8, 1940. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 
“: Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GEOFFREY ORME 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4955, for the relief of Geoffrey Orme. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Geoffrey Orme, 
Rock Springs, Wyo., the sum of $145.31. Such 
sum represents the amount of compensation 
and per diem subsistence allowance which 
the said Geoffrey Orme earned for the period 
July 1, 1940, to August 11, 1940, inclusive 
(plus the sum of $10.81, representing the 
amount of compensation which the said 
Geoffrey Orme would have received if he had 
been able to take the leave which had 
accrued to his credit as of August 11, 1940), 
while employed as a field assistant in the 
General Land Office, Department of the In- 
terior, but not paid to him because during 
such period he was not eligible, on account 
of citizenship requirements, to receive com- 
pensation or subsistence allowance from 
funds appropriated for the Department of 
the Interior. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$145.31” and 
insert 8134.50.“ 

Line 9, after “inclusive”, strike out the 
remainder of line 9 and all of lines 10 and 
11; and on page 2, strike out lines 1 and 2 
down to “1940).” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JAMES REED 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5010, for the relief of James Reed. 

Mr. SCHULTE and Mr. GORE ob- 
jected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 
JOHNSTON-HALL HOSPITAL AND DR. Z. V. 

JOHNSTON 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5363, for the relief of Johnston-Hall Hos- 
pital, Calhoun, Ga., and Dr. Z. V. John- 
ston, Calhoun, Ga. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. to 
Johnston-Hall Hospital, Calhoun, Ga., the 
sum of $65, and to Dr. Z. V. Johnston, Cal- 
koun, Ga., the sum of $75, to compensate 
them for the cost of an emergency operation 
and hospitalization rendered necessary be- 
cause thereof in the case ot Corp. Henry 
Grady Lay, Jr., Battery H, Two Hundred and 
Fourteenth Coast Artillery, said operation 
having been done on February 22, 1941, by 
direction of the post surgeon at Camp 
Stewart, Ga., where said corporal was sta- 
tioned. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 
“Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with said 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithsianding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


: The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HENRY B. TUCKER 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5381, for the relief of Henry B. Tucker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the limitations of 
time in sections 15 to 20, both inclusive; of 
the act entitled “An act to provide compensa- 
tion for employees of the United States suf- 
fering injuries while in the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved September 7, 1916, as amended, are 
hereby waived in favor of Henry B. Tucker, 
of Vicksburg, Miss., and the Employees’ Com- 
pensation. Commission is hereby authorized 
and directed to receive and consider under 
the remaining provisions of said act his claim 
on account of injury and disability alleged 
to have been incurred on or about April 8, 
1940, while performing his duties as an em- 
ployee of the United States Engineer Office, 
Vicksburg, Miss.: Provided, That claim here- 
under shall be filed within 6 months from 
the approval of this act: Provided further, 
That no benefits shall accrue prior to the ap- 
proval of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


GUARDIAN OF CHARLES JIRINEC, AN 
INFANT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5433, for the relief of the guardian of 
Charles Jirinec, an infant. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the legal guardian of Charles 
Jirinec, an infant, the sum of $5,000, in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for personal injuries sus- 
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tained on November 14, 1940, when he was 
struck by building material of the Work 
Projects Administration while walking on 
the sidewalk of Twenty-seventh Avenue in 
Long Island City, Queens County, N. Y.: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment 

Page 1. line 6, strike out 85,000“ and 
insert “$614.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. CECILE HERZOG AND LUCILLE 
HERZOG, AN INFANT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5449, for the relief of Mrs. Cecile Her- 
zog and Lucille Herzog, an infant. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Cecile Herzog, of 535 North Second Street, 
New Hyde Park. Long Island, N. Y. the 
sum ot $10,000 to her individually and 
$5,000 to her as general guardian of Lucille 
Herzog, an infant 12 years of age, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for the death of her husband, George 
W. Herzog, who was killed by the collision 
of a United States naval plane with private 
plane piloted by him, near Floyd Bennett 
Field. New York, on December 23, 1940: 
Provided That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out 810,000“ and in- 
sert “$7,500.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$5,000” and insert 
“$2,500.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. C. M. W. HULL 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
6141, for the relief of Mrs. C. M. W. Hull. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws of the United 
States, relating to the issuance of immigra- 
tion visas for admission to the United States 
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and relating to admissions at ports of entry 
of aliens as immigrants, for permanent resi- 
dence in the United States, the provision of 
section 13 (c) of the Immigration Act of 
1924 (54 Stat. 162), as amended (U. S. C. A., 
title 8, sec. 213 (c)), which excludes from 
admission to the United States persons who 
are ineligible to citizenship, shall not here- 
after be held to apply to Mrs. Constance 
Margeret Wilson Hull, who is the wife of A. T. 
Hull, Jr., a citizen of the United States; and 
said Mrs. Constance Margaret Wilson Hull, if 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws, may be issued an immigration visa and 
may be granted admission to the United States 
upon application hereafter filed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

In lines 4 and 5 of page 2, strike out may 
be issued an immigration visa and.” 

On page 2, line 6, strike out the period and 
add the following: “without presenting an 
immigration visa or other travel document.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JAMES FRANKLIN SMITH 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1669, 
for the relief of James Franklin Smith. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
James Franklin Smith, of Nashville, Tenn., 
the sum of $1,500, and $50 per month in an 
amount not to exceed $3,000, making a total 
of $4,500, in ful satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for compensation 
for personal injuries sustained by him when 
he was struck on October 27, 1940, by a Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps truck while he was 
sitting on an embankment by the side of 
United States Highway No. 70 at a point 
about 8 miles from Nashville, Tenn., in the 
direction of Murfreesboro, Tenn,: Provided, 
That the monthly payments to James Frank- 
lin Smith shall not commence until 3 months 
after the passage of this act: Provided fur- 
ther, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

ROBERT LEE PHILLIPS AND SIX MINOR 
CHILDREN 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1777, 
for the relief of Robert Lee Phillips and 
for six minor children of Robert Lee 
Phillips and the late Estelle Phillips, 
namely, Robert Lee Phillips, Jr., James 
Rudolph Phillips, Katherine Phillips, 
Richard Eugene Phillips, Charles Ray 
Phillips, and David Delano Phillips. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and empowered to pay, out of any money in 
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the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Robert Lee Phillips and his minor children, 
namely, Robert Lee Phillips, Jr., James Ru- 
dolph Phillips, Katherine Phillips, Richard 
Eugene Phillips, Charles Ray Phillips, and 
David Delano Phillips, the sum of $5,000, in 
full settlement of their claims against the 
United States for the death of Estelle Phil- 
lips, the wife of Robert Lee Phillips and the 
mother of the said Robert Lee Phillips, Jr., 
James Rudolph Phillips, Katherine Phillips, 
Richard Eugene Phillips, Charles Ray Phillips, 
and David Delano Phillips, minors, the said 
Estelle Phillips having been killed on March 
26, 1941, when a land plane of the United 
States Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fia., 
struck the said Estelle Phillips in a field near 
Robertsdale, in Baldwin County, Ala.: Pro- 
vided, That $1,000 of the amount appropri- 
ated be paid the said Robert Lee Phillips and 
$4,000 be paid to a guardian of the said 
minors appointed by a court having juris- 
diction of funds belonging to the said minors 
to be held by such guardian and expended 
for the support and maintenance of the said 
minors under the supervision and direction 
of such court: Provided further, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ESTATE OF O. K. HIMLEY 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1906, 
for the relief of the estate of O. K. Him- 
ley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
estate of O. K. Himley, late of Crawford 
County. Wis., the sum of $80 in full satis- 
faction of its claim against the United States 
for damages arising out of the loss of two 
cows belonging to such estate that were 
drowned on or about February 13, 1934, as a 
result of work done on the Himley farm, 
without permission of the owners, by em- 
ployees of the Civil Works Administration 
in carrying out a Civil Works Administration 
project: Provided, That nc part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered ii connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

MRS, MURRAY FREEMAN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
246, for the relief of Mrs. Murray Free- 
man. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any law, statute, 
rule, or regulation of limitation to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the United States Em- 
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ployees’ Compensation Commission be, and 
it is hereby, authorized and directed to hear 
and determine the claim of Mrs, Murray Free- 
man, of Fort Smith, Ark., and to make such 
award or awards to her as she may be entitled 
to receive by reason of the death of her hus- 
band, Henry Alney Freeman, who died on the 
27th day of October 1937 as a result of in- 
juries received by the latter in the course of 
his employment as an employee of the Works 
Progress Administration. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

“That sections 17 to 20, inclusive, of the act 
entitled ‘An act to provide compensation for 
employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,’ approved 
September 7, 1916, as amended, are hereby 
waived in favor of Mrs. Murray Freeman, and 
her claim for compensation for the death of 
her husband, Henry Alney Freeman, who died 
on October 27, 1937, as the alleged result of 
injuries sustained by him while an employee 
of the Works Progress Administration, is au- 
thorized to be considered and acted upon 
under the remaining provisions of such act, 
as amended, if her claim is filed not later 
than 6 months after the enactment of this 
act: Provided, That no benefits hereunder 
shall accrue prior to the approval of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COHEN, GOLDMAN & CO., INC. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4842, for the relief of Cohen, Goldman & 
Co., Inc. 

Mr. SCHULTE, Mr, HALLECK, and Mr. 
MOTT objected and, under the rule, the 
bill was recommitted to the Committee 
on Claims. 


ROMANO EMILIANI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5295) 
for the relief of the estate of Romano 
Emiliani. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon either the Court of 
Claims of the United States or the United 
States District Court for the Canal Zone, the 
claimant may elect, to hear and determine 
the claim of Romano Emiliani, his heirs at 
law or his legal representatives, for just 
compensation for the taking by the United 
States of approximately 1,900 acres of land 
adjacent to the city of Colon, Panama, and 
now within the limits of the Canal Zone, 
and now used by the United States as sites 
for the Coco Solo Naval Base, the naval sub- 
marine base, and for other purposes, no 
compensation for the taking of said lands 
by the United States ever having been paid 
or allowed the said Romano Emiliani or his 
heirs or legal representatives. 

Sec. 2. In the consideration of any suit 
brought under the provisions of this act, the 
court is directed to receive and consider any 
evidence, oral, properly recorded, or docu- 
mentary, that may have been received by the 
so-called Joint Land Commission, and now 
on record either with the State Department 
or with the Panama Canal as its custodian, 
pertaining either to the extent of the taking 
or to the value of the lands taken, as well 
as any decision by the District Court for the 
Canal Zone as to the ownership of such lands. 
Also the court will evaluate the lands, giving 
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due weight to the use later made thereof, 
and will base its award upon the value as 
of the time of actual taking, and not upon 
any value alleged to have prevailed as of the 
date when the original treaty with Panama 
with respect to the proposed taking of lands 
for canal purposes was perfected. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out the words 
“either the Court of Claims of the United 
States or.” 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the words “as 
the claimant may elect,”. 

Page 2, line 3, strike out the words “or 
allowed,” 7 

Page 2, lines 5 to 19, inclusive, strike out 
all of section 2 and insert in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 2. All competent testimony, exhibits, 
or other evidence heretofore admitted in evi- 
dence in any proceeding heretofore had un- 
der authority of the Panama Canal Act, as 
amended, and all competent testimony, ex- 
hibits, or other evidence heretofore admitted 
in evidence in any cases inyolving the lands 
of Romano Emiliani and heretofore docketed 
in the United States District Court for the 
Canal Zone, shall be received in evidence for 
the same purpose as heretofore admitted in 
any suit brought or to be brought under au- 
thority of this act, as amended: Provided, 
That such evidence shall be subject, however. 
to any objections that the United States may 
interpose as to relevancy, materiality, or com- 
petency other than the objection of the wit- 
nesses not being produced in person.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


H. J, ABNEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5504) 
for the relief of H. J. Abney. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to H. J. Abney, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., the sum of $1,419.60, in pay- 
ment of expenses of Mr. Abney for hospitali- 
zation, medical treatment, and other items 
brought about from a wound inflicted by a 
military policeman February 22, 1941. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, after the figures “$1,419.50”, 
strike out the rest of the bill and insert “in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for personal injuries sustained 
when he was shot and wounded by a military 
policeman in Columbia, S. C., on February 
22, 1941.“ 

At the end of bill add “: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing 81.000.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


were 


to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
moon to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 
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JOE A. MUMFORD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5563) 
for the relief of Joe A. Mumford and the 
estate of W. C. Mumford. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $5,946.55 to Joe A. Mumford, of Brazoria 
County, Tex., for property damage and per- 
sonal injuries, and to pay the sum of $5,000 
to the estate of W C. Mumford as compen- 
sation for his death sustained when the car 
in which they were riding collided with an 
Army truck near Angleton, Tex., on June 9, 
1941: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by an agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out 85,946.55“ and 
insert $1,946.55", and in line 8, after the 
word “Mumford”, insert “in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LUTHER HERBERT TENCH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5778) 
for the relief of Luther Herbert Tench 
and Mrs. Mildred Farmer Tench. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Luther Herbert 
Tench, Demorest, Ga., the sum of $5,000, and 
to Mrs. Mildred Farmer Tench, Demorest, 
Ga., the sum of $10,000. The payment of 
such sums shall be in full settlement of all 
claims of the said Luther Herbert Tench and 
Mrs. Mildred Farmer Tench against the 
United States for personal injuries sustained 
on May 9, 1941, when the automobile in 
which they were riding collided with a truck 
in the service of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration on State Highway Route No. 15 
(U. S. Route No. 23) between Demorest and 
Clarkesville, Ga. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Line 6, strike out the figures “$5,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof the figures 81.500.“ 

Line 7, strike out the figures 610.000“ and 
insert in lieu thereof the figures 83.500.“ 

At the end of the bill add “Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing 61.000.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
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Elwood R. Quesada; Maj. Frank H. Robinson; 


The bill as amended was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 
ROY L. RIALES 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, the next bill 
on the calendar, No. 620, H. R. 6036, 
for the relief of Roy L. Riales, should be 
stricken from the calendar. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill go off the 
calendar because the matter was recon- 
sidered by the Commission, and compen- 
sation paid. To pass this bill would only 
be to duplicate the payment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


ANDREW J. BISSINGER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3337) 
to provide for the issuance of a duplicate 
adjusted-service certificate to Andrew J. 
Bissinger. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to issue to Andrew 
J. Bissinger, of Detroit, Mich., a duplicate 
adjusted-service certificate of the same terms 
in all respects as his original certificate and 
so marked as to show the number of the 
original certificate. Such original certificate 
shall thereupon be held and considered as 
canceled and such cancelation shall be en- 
tered upon the records of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration The said Andrew J. Bissinger 
shall not be required to file a bond or deposit 
any security as a condition to the issuance 
of such duplicate certificate. The original 
certificate is in possession of the said Andrew 
J. Bissinger’s former wife, a resident of Bel- 
gium, who has refused to surrender it. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the teble. 


AUTHORIZING CERTAIN OFFICERS TO 
ACCEPT EMBLEMS, ETC. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2063) to 
authorize certain officers and enlisted 
men of the Army of the United States to 
accept emblems, medals, orders, and 
decorations that have been tendered 
them by governments of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted etc, That the following- 
named officers and enlisted men of the Army 
be, and they are hereby, authorized to accept 
such emblems, medals, orders, and decora- 
tions as have been tendered them to the date 
of approval of this Act by foreign govern- 
ments of the Western Hemisphere. 

Gen. George C. Marshall; Lt. Gen. Daniel 
Van Voorhis; Maj. Gen. Herbert A. Dargue; 
Maj. Gen, John N. Greely; Maj. Gen. Edwin 
M. Watson; Brig. Gen. John A. Crane; Brig. 
Gen. Willis D. Crittenberger; Brig. Gen. Leigh 
C. Fairbank; Col. Lester D. Baker; Col. En- 
rique M. Benitez; Col. Charles B. Elliott; 
Col. Charles B. Lyman; Col. Charles H. Mason; 
Col. Charles L. Mullins, Jr.; Col. Joseph B. 
Pate; Col. John A. Weeks; Col. William C. 
Young; Lt. Col. Mark A. Devine, Jr.; Lt. Col. 
Uzal G. Ent; Lt. Col. Charles P. Gross; Lt. 
Col. George H. Weems; Maj. Darr H. Alkire; 
Maj. Paul C. Ashworth; Maj. Cornelius W. 
Cousland; Maj. Millard L. Haskin; Maj. John 
T. Murtha, Jr.; Maj. John L. Nedwed; Maj. 
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Maj. Douglas B. Smith; Capt. William B. 
Bunker; Capt. Thomas L. Crystal, Jr.; First 
Lt. Ryder W. Finn; First Lt. Robert W. 
Strong, Jr.; Second Lt. George S. Brown, Mas- 
ter Sgt. Leonard A. Baker; Master Sgt. Gib 
Bradley; Master Sgt. Lewis H. Burger; Master 
Sgt. Dwight M. Capps; Master Sgt. William 
J. Duffy; Master Sgt. Walter W. Fry; Master 
Sgt. Clarence D. Green; Master Sgt. Donald 
E, Hamilton; Master Sgt. Henry P. Hansen; 
Master Sgt. Lawrence L. Henry; Master Sgt. 
George C. Iknar; Master Sgt. Ralph R. IIlick: 
Master Sgt. August W. Keuhl; Master Sgt. 
Eugene W. Latham, Jr.; Master Sgt. Troy V. 
Martin; Master Sgt. John A. Mauro; Master. 
Sgt. John A. Piper; Master Sgt. Raymond F. 
Tucker; Tech, Sgt. Leroy S. English; Tech. 
Sgt. Archie R. Jester; Tech. Sgt. Russell E. 
Junior; Tech. Sgt. Jacob E. McDonald; Tech. 
Sgt. Aubrey C. Moore; Tech. Sgt. William A. 
Withers; Staff Sgt. Norbert D. Flinn; Staff 
Sgt. Donald F. Lowney; Staff Sgt. Paul F. 
Rochetti; Staff Sgt. George C. Snyder; and 
Staff Sgt. Joseph H. Walsh. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 

E. P. CORLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4092) 
for the relief of E. P. Corley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary ci 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed tu pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to E. P. 
Corley, of Jacksonville, Fla. the sum of 
$1,500. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims against the. 
United States on account of personal inju- 
ries sustained by the said E. P. Corley, in 
Jacksonville, Fla., on June 27, 1938, when ue 
was struck by a motor vehicle in the service 
of the Works Progress Administration while 
„ his duty as police officer of such 
city. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Line 6, strike out the figures $1,500” and 
insert in lieu thereof the figures “$1,250.” 

At the end of the bill, add “: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


were 


ANNA MALAMA MARK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 726) 
relating to the citizenship of Anna Ma- 
lama Mark. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of section 5 of the act entitled “An act in 
reference to the expatriation of citizens and 
their protection abroad,” spproved March 2, 
1907, as amended, Anna Malama Mark, the 
minor adopted child of Rev. Y. Sang Mark, a 
citizen of the United States, shall be deemed 
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to have begun to reside permanently in the 
United States on September 7, 1928; and not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
said Anna Malama Mark shall be deemed to 
be a citizen of the United States 5 years after 
such date. 


With the following amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That, notwithstanding any provi- 
sion of the immigration laws, Anna Malama 
Mark, a native of Tonga Island of the South 
Sea Islands, admitted into the United States 
on September 7, 1928, for temporary residence, 
shall be permitted to remain in the United 
States permanently as though she had in all 
Tespects complied with the immigration laws 
upon entry, and that the residence in the 
United States of the said Anna Malama Mark 
shall date from the approval of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A pill for the relief of Anna Malama 
Mark.” 

MARY ALEXINA McKINNON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1265) 
for the relief of Mary Alexina McKinnon. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws the Secretary of Lobor be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to record 
the lawful admittance fer permanent resi- 
dence of Mary Alexina McKinnon at the 
date of her last entry at Detroit. Mich., and 
that she shall, for all purposes under the 
immigration and naturalization laws, be 
deemed to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States as an immigrant for per- 
manent residence and naturalization. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Line 4, strike out “Secretary of Labor“ and 
insert “Attorney General”; and line 7, strike 
out the word at“ and insert the words “as 
of October 18, 1938.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

MOLLIE ALEXANDER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5762) 
granting an increase of pension to Mollie 
Alexander. 

Mr. HALLECK and Mr. HANCOCK 
objected, and the bill was recommitted to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


ETHEL H. CHAFFEE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5918, granting an increase of pension to 
Ethel H. Chaffee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHULTE and Mr. HANCOCK ob- 
jected, and the bill, under the rule, was 
recommitted to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ; 

CECILIA PITT 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1161, 

for the relief of Cecilia Pitt. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOTT and Mr. HANCOCK ob- 
jected, and the bill, under the rule, was 
recommitted to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 


WILLIAM B. FAWKNER AND MRS. IDA 
FAWKNER 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5059, to grant the status of quota immi- 
grants to Mr. William B. Fawkner and 
his wife, Mrs. Ida Fawkner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws the Attorney General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to record the 
lawful admission for permanent residence of 
Mr. William B. Fawkner and his wife, Mrs. Ida 
Fawkner, as of October 28, 1925, the date on 
which they entered the United States, if they 
are found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of the immigration laws, other 
than those relating to quotas. Upon the 
enactment of this act, the Secretary cf State 
shall instruct the proper quota-contro! officer 
to deduct two numbers from the quota for 
Great Britain when such quota numbers be- 
come available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 2, strike out “two numbers 
from the quota for Great Britain” and insert 
“one number from the quota for Great Brit- 
ain and one number from the quota for 
Australia.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BESSIE WALDEN 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1696, 
for the relief of Bessie Walden. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000, 
to Bessie Walden, of Hot Springs, Mont., in 
full satisfaction of her claim against the 
United States for compensation for the death 
of her husbard, George Walden, who died as 
the result of injuries sustained by him while 
assisting employees of the Indian Irrigation 
Service, Flathead project, Department of the 
Interior, in the erection of a power pole near 
Hot Springs, Mont., on November 19, 1940: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “$5,294.50.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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MRS. NAZARIA GARCIA 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1898, 
for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. Nazaria 
Garcia, of Winslow, Ariz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $5,000 to the heirs of Mrs. Nazaria Garcia, 
of Winslow, Ariz., in full satisfaction of all 
claims for personal injuries growing out of 
the death of Mrs. Garcia on September 5, 
1941, when a United States Army transport 
plane crashed into her home at Winslow on 
that date: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shali be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

GEORGE C. DEWEY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1154, for the relief of George C. Dewey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, cut of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
George C. Dewey, of Wilmington, Calif., the 
sum of $6,000. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States on account of personal 
injuries received by the said George C. Dewey 
when he was struck by a motor vehicle in the 
service of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, Department of Labor, on Novem- 
ber 22, 1937, near Anaheim, Orange County, 
Calif. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out 86,000“ and insert 
85,000.“ 

Page 2, at the end of line 1, insert: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” ; 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CARL L. JONES 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2014, for the relief of Carl L. Jones. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Carl L. Jones, East 
Lebanon, Maine, the sum of $5,000. The 
payment of such sum shall be in fuil settle- 
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ment of all claims against the United States 
arising out of an accident on May 7, 1938, 
near Rochester, N. H., involving the negligent 
operation of a Civilian Conservation Corps 
truck: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connecticn with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeancr 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DOROTHY SILVA 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2730, for the relief of Dorothy Silva. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Doro- 
thy Silva, of West New Brighton, Staten 
Island, N. Y. the sum of $5,000, in full set- 
tlement of all claims against the Government 
of the United States for injuries sustained in 
an automobile accident in collision with a 
motor vehicle owned by the Work Projects 
Administration for the city of New York in 
Four Corners, Staten Island, N. Y., on the 2d 
day of October 1939: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
ecnviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out 85,000“ and 
insert 81,074.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CLEAVER KELLEY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4153, for the relief of Cleaver Kelley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated and in 
full settlement against the Government, to 
Cleaver Kelley, of Louisville, Ky., the sum of 
$5,000 on account of the death of her hus- 
band Wilbur H. Kelley, who died of injuries 
sustained in a collision with an Army truck 
on November 20, 1940: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
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shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: i 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “and in full settle- 
ment against the Government.” 

Page 1, line 7, after the sum of “$5,000”, 
insert “in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States.” 

Page 1, line 9, after the date "1940", insert 
“in Louisville, Ky.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EDWARD KEATING 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4180, for the relief of Edward Keating. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Ed- 
ward Keating, father of Jack Keating, the 
sum of $5,000. Such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Edward 
Keating against the United States for the 
death of his son, Jack Keating, as the result 
of a fatal injury received by him at Neison- 
ville, Ohio, on the 30th day of August 1936. 
Said fatal injury was a direct result of the 
negligence and carelessness of foremen and 
employees of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion which had in the furtherance of its work 
in that vicinity assumed to cut away a large 
portion of a public playground which had 
been used by the children in that community 
for many years; that the negligence and 
carelessness of said foremen and employees 
consisted of their having by the use of a 
steam shovel made large and extensive ex- 
cavations in said playground and had taken 
great quantities of sand from the same and 
had left the same with high, steep, and 
dangerous banks. While Jack Keating and 
other children were playing near one of these 
large excavations a sand bank which had been 
left unguarded and unprotected came down 
upon said children and covered and killed 
Jack Keating: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, on account of services rendered 
in connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys to exact, collect, withhold, or receive 
any sum of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account 
of services rendered in connection with said 
claim, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, beginning with line 6, strike out 
all of lines 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, and on page 
2. lines 1 to 13, inclusive, and the word 
“Keating”, in line 14, and insert “$2,953.97 
for the death of his son, Jack Keating; to pay 
the sum of $1,215 to Luther Burch, as guard- 
ian of Dean Burch, minor; to pay the sum 
of $725 to John Fick, as guardian of Charles 
Fick, minor, all of Nelsonville, Ohio, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
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States for the death of Jack Keating and the 
injuries of Dean Burch and Charles Fick sus- 
tained when an excavation caused by the 
removal of earth by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration caved in on them resulting in 
the death and injuries on August 30, 1936, 
in Nelsonville, Ohio: Provided.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A 
bill for the relief of Edward Keating and 


others.” 
ALICE R. SWETT 


The Clerk called the the next bill, H. R. 
4331, for the relief of Alice R. Swett. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay to Alice R. Swett, of Portland, Me., out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $37,671.80, in full 
satisfaction of her claims against the United 
States arising from personal injuries sus- 
tained when the car in which she was riding 
was struck by a Government truck, operated 
in connection with the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, on Route No. 9, in Searsburg, Ben- 
nington County, Vt., on September 5, 1939: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all the language starting with 
the word “That”, in line 3, down to and in- 
cluding the year 1929“, in line 11, and insert 
in lieu thereof “That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Alice 
R. Swett, of Portland, Maine, the sum of $4,- 
523.89, in full settlement of her claim against 
the United States for personal injuries sus- 
tained by her when the car in which she was 
riding was struck by a truck operated in con- 
nection with the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
on September 5, 1939, in Searsburg, Ben- 
nington County, Vt.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. : 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OI ROBERT S SWETT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4408, for the relief of the estate of Robert 
S. Swett. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay to Norman L. Snow, of Longmeadow, 
Hampden County, Mass., and John S. Kane, 
of Springfield, Hampden County, Mass., as 
administrators of the estate of Robert S. 
Swett, late of West Springfield, Hampden 
County, Mass., out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $10,000 in full satisfaction of the claim 
against the United States arising from the 
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conscious suffering and death of said Robert 
S. Swett resulting from personal injuries sus- 
tained when the car in which he was riding 
was struck by a Government truck, operated 
in connection with the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, on Route No. 9, in Searsburg, Ben- 
nington County, Vt., on September 5, 1939, 
which said sum shall be paid to said admin- 
istrators as follows: One-half for the con- 
scious suffering and the remaining one-half 
for the death of the said Robert S. Swett: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


After the word “Treasury”, in tine 3, strike 
out all the language down to and including 
the name “Swett”, in line 8, page 2, and insert 
in lieu thereof be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to the administrators of the estate of Robert 
S. Swett the sum of $1,616.77 in full settle- 
ment of claims against the United States; 
to Alice R. Swett, of Portland, Maine, the sum 
of $5,000 in full settlement of her claim for 
the death of her husband, Robert S. Swett, 
arising out of a collision between the car he 
was driving and a Government truck oper- 
ated in connection with the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps on September 5, 1939, at 
Bennington County, Vt.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title of the bill was amended so as 
to read: “A bill for the relief of Alice R. 
Swett and the estate of Robert S. Swett.” 


HENRY J. McCLOSKEY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4464, ior the relief of Henry J. Me- 
Closkey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Lill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, cut of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $406.70 
to Henry J. McCloskey, of San Francisco, 
Calif. Such sum represents the value of 
photographic equipment belonging to Henry 
J. McCloskey and used by him in his work as 
a guard-photographer in the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service which was de- 
stroyed by fire at the Angel Island station 
on August 12, 1940. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Line 6, strike out the period and “Such 
sum represents the value“ and insert in lieu 
thereof “in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for the loss.“ 


At the end of the bill add “: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
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and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


G. C. BARCO 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. &. 
4796, for the relief of G. C. Barco. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HANCOCK, Mr. MOTT, and Mr. 
HALLECK objected, and, under the rule, 
the bill was recommitted to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 


PHOENIX CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATES 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4981, conferring jurisdiction upon the 
District Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District of New York to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon 
certain claims against the United States 
of the Phoenix Construction Associates. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That jurisdiction is 
conferred upon the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District of New 
York, sitting as a court of admiralty and act- 
ing under.the rules governing such court, to 
hear and determine the claim of Perry W. 
Hughes and Edward J. Shannon, copartners, 
doing business under the firm name and 
style of Phoenix Construction Associates as 
owners of the steam derrick lighter Bull, 
against the United States of America in con- 
tract and in tort for injuries and damages 
sustained by the steam derrick lighter Bull on 
cr about March 2, 1939, while the said lighter 
Bull was engaged in connection with the 
Works Progress Administration project of 
demolishing old pier 64 North River, New 
York darbor, and of erecting a new pier in 
that locality, including claim for loss of use 
of the said lighter while undergoing repairs; 
and to enter judgment or decree for the 
amount of such damages if any, plus interest 
and costs as shall be found to be due against 
the United States of America in favor of said 
Perry W. Hughes and Edward J. Shannon, 
copartners, doing business under the firm 
name and style of Phoenix Construction As- 
sociates, upon the same principles and meas- 
ures of liability as in like cases in admiralty 
between private parties and with the same 
rights of appeal. The action being authorized 
shall be brought within 4 months from the 
date of the enactment o. this act. 

Sec. 2. The district attorney for the eastern 
district of New York is hereby charged with 
the duty of defending the United States in 
any suit instituted under the authority of 
section 1 of this act. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to pay the amount of any judgment rendered 
pursuant to this act 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all of the language after the en- 
acting clause and insert in lieu thereof: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
pay out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated to the Phoenix Con- 
struction Associates, a partnership, the sum 
of $5,000 in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for property dam- 
age to the steam derrick lighter Bull, on or 
about March 2, 1939, while engaged in con- 
nection with the Works Progress Administra- 
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tion project of demolishing old pier 64, North 
River, New York Harbor, N. Y.: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

The title of the bill was amended so as 
to read: “For the relief of the Phoenix 
Construction Associates, a partnership.” 


SAN DIEGO GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5438, for the relief of the San Diego 
Gas & Electric Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the San Diego 
Gas & Electric Co., San Diego, Calif., the sum 
of $1,027.52. Such sum represents the actual 
expenses incurred by such company in the 
repair of damage to a high tension trans- 
mission line crossing Lake Hodges, San 
Diego County, Calif., which was struck on 
November 15, 1940, by a United States Navy 
airplane. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims of such com- 
pany against the United States on account 
of such accident. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


At the end of bill add “: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney or account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
tiary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH SOULEK 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5439, for the relief of Joseph Soulek. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $4,000, 
to Joseph Soulek, of Omaha, Nebr., in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for damages for personal injuries sus- 
tained by him when an automobile in the 
service of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion ran into another automobile, causing 
such other automobile to strike said Joseph 
Soulek, in Omaha, Nebr., on February 2, 
1939: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act in excess of 10 
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percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
ara be fined in any sum not exceeding 
000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the figures “$4,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$4,050.” 

Page 1, in line 7, after the word “injuries”, 
insert and property damage.” 

Page 1, line 11, after the word “Provided”, 
insert “That the above sum shall be accepted 
in full release of the judgment held against 
Arthur L. Dunn: Provided further.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EMMETT ARMSTRONG 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5452, for the relief of Emmett Armstrong. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Emmett Armstrong, of the town of 
Lisbon, St. Lawrence County, N. Y. the 
sum of $1,525. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for damage to 
lands on the property of Emmett Arm- 
strong, situated in the town of Lisbon, 
St. Lawrence County, N. Y., as the re- 
sult of the use of such lands by the War 
Department for the camping and maneu- 
vering of troops during field exercises in 
the month of August 1940. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

At the end of bill add“: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM HORSMAN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5559, for the relief of William Horsman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,000 to 
William Horsman, otherwise known as Doc 
Silvers, of Silvers’ Float, Dundas Bay, Alaska, 
in full satisfaction of all of his claims against 
the United States for damages alleged to have 
resulted from the extension of the Glacier 
Bay National Monument, and in full payment 
for a dock and several buildings and appurte- 


was 
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nances erected by him upon Government 
lands now within the Glacier Bay National 
Monument under a special use permit issued 
by the United States Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Upon the acceptance 
by the claimant of the amount appropriated 
by this act, the said buildings, appurtenances, 
and dock shall become the property of the 
United States: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated by this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TOMMY HUDDLESTON 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
5596, for the relief of Tommy Huddleston. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 17 and 20 
of the act entitled “An act to provide com- 
pensation for the employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the perform- 
ance of their duties, and for other purposes,” 
approved September 7, 1916, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, secs. 767 and 770), 
are hereby waived in favor of Tommy Hud- 
dleston, who was injured while in the per- 
formance of his duties as an employee of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, near Gatlinburg, 
Tenn., on or about June 23, 1934, and his 
claim for compensation is authorized to be 
considered and acted upon under the re- 
maining provisions of such act, as amended, 
if he files such claim with the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission not 
later than 60 days after the date of enactment 
of this act. 

Sec. 2. The monthly compensation which 
the said Tommy Huddleston may be entitled 
to receive by reason of the enactment of this 
act shall commence on the first day of the 
month during which this act is enacted. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out 17“ and insert 
“15” 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “was”, insert 
“alleged to have been.“ 

Page 2, line 1, insert “injury consisting oi 
rupture.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DANIEL ELLIOTT AND HELEN ELLIOTT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
6714, for the relief of Daniel Elliott and 
Helen Elliott. 

There being ao objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Daniel Elliott, of Baltimore, Md., the sum of 
$500, and to Helen Elliott, of Baltimore, Md., 
the sum of $1,000, in full settlement. of all 
claims against the United States for personal 
injuries and expenses sustained when the car 
in which they were riding was struck by 
a Work Projects Administration truck on 
Broening Highway on October 29, 1940: Pro- 
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vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 
TO CERTAIN DEPENDENTS OF VETERANS 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
6728, granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain dependents of vet- 
erans of the Civil War. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pen- 
sion rolls, subject to the provisions and lim- 
itations of the pension laws— 

The name of Sarah A. Scarritt, widow of 
Erasmus B. Scarritt, late a first lieutenant and 
quartermaster, One Hundred and Thirteenth 
Regiment Ohio Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lillie Patrick, helpless and 
dependent daughter of Francis M. Patrick, 
late of Companies I and B. Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Edward Mogan, helpless and 
dependent son of Sylvester Robinson, known 
as Charles Morgan, late of Company H, Four- 
teenth Regiment United States Infantry, and 
Troop K, Eighth Regiment United States Cav- 
alry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. : 

The name of Susanna B White, widow of 
George A. White, late of Company F, Eighth 
Regiment Connecticut Infantry, and pay her 


a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 


increase the rate to $30 per month from and 
after the date she shall have attained the 
age of 60 years, which fact shall be deter- 
mined by the submission cf satisfactory evi- 
dence by the beneficiary to the Veterans“ 
Administration. 

The name of Arthur Garfield Hudson, help- 
less and dependent son of Orlando Hudson, 
late of Company E, First Regiment Michigan 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Maggie Webster, widow of 
Moses Webster, late of the United States 
Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Missouri E. McCrum, widow 
of James McCrum, late of Company I, One 
Hundred and Twenty-ninth Regiment Ohio 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha E. Craig, widow of 
John H. Craig, late of Company E, One Hun- 
dred and Thirteenth Regiment Ohio Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Ann Hoke, widew 
of Bromley Hoke, late of Company G, Fifty- 
fourth Regiment Massachusetts Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rachel L. Rector, widow of 
Hector O. Rector, late of Company K, First 
Regiment Ohio Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is ncw receiving. 
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The name of Sophronia Brownson, widow of 
Harmon C. Brownson, late of Company C, 
Eighty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Isabel F. Easum, widow of 
Charles L. Easum, late a second lieutenant 
and captain, Company E, Fifteenth Regiment 
Kentucky Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Dessie Priest, helpless and de- 
pendent daughter of Ezra Priest, late of Com- 
pany L, First Regiment United States Veteran 
Engineers, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Dayton Pierce, helpless and 
dependent son of Levi Pierce, late of Com- 
pany I, Fourth Regiment West Virginia In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in his own right in lieu of 
the $12 per month additional pension now 
being paid to his mother, Catherine Pierce, 
and that so much of the act entitled “An 
act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
children of soldiers and sailors of said war,” 
Private Law No. 70, Sixty-eighth Congress, 
approved December 23, 1924, as provides ad- 
ditional pension of $12 per month on account 
of Dayton Pierce and payment of pension 
at the rate of $20 per month to him in his 
own right in event he is predeceased by his 
mother, is repealed. 

The name of Annie M. Dill, widow of Henry 
Dill, late of Company B, First Regiment Mary- 
land Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
ate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. - 

The name of Hattie C. Knox, widow of Wil- 
liam ©. Knox, late of the Signal Corps, United 
States Army, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Fristoe, widow of 
Edward J. Fristoe, late of Company B, One 
Hundred and Thirteenth Regiment Ohio In- 
fantry,.and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary S. Thompson, helpless 
and dependent daughter of Robert A. Thomp- 

son, late of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment 

Pennsylvania Cavalry, and pay her a pension 

at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Fredonya D. Craig, widow of 
Achibald Craig, late of Company A, Second 
Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland 
Infantry, and Company D, One Hundred Sev- 
enty-sixth Regiment Ohio Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hattie M. Butler, former 
widow of George Butler, late of Companies 
K and C, Ninety-sixth Regiment Ohio In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mina Tobin, widow of Cor- 
nelius W. Tobin, late of Company B, Thirty- 
second Regiment Iowa Infantry, and pay her 
u pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Maria Amberg, helpless 
and dependent daughter of John Amberg, 
late of Companies I and C, Ninth Regiment 
Wisconsin Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Maggie Sanford, widow of 
Andrew Sanford, late of Company F, One 
Hundred and Fifty-second Regiment New 
York Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lillie B. Reynolds, widow of 
Dudley S. Reynolds, late of Company B, Sixth 
Regiment Kentucky Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Mary E. Robison, widow of 
Tolbert J. Robison, late of Company G, One 
Hundred and Ninety-ninth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Clarence Leslie Skipper, help- 
less and dependent son of Nathan Skipper, 
late of Company G. Eleventh Regiment Illi- 
nois Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Julia A. Jones, widow of 
Aaron L. Jones, late of Company I, Thirty- 
fourth and Thirty-sixth Regiments Ohio In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Annie McClean, widow of 
Joseph McClean, alias William Smith, late of 
Company G, Second Regiment Connecticut 
Heavy Artillery, and pay har a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Agler, widow of Joseph 
W. Agler, late of Company K, Seventy-fifth 
Regiment Ulinois Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Marie R. Sharp, widow of 
Christian L. Sharp, late of Company I, 
Twenty-fourth Regiment New Jersey Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month and increase the rate to $30 per 
month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall 
be determined by the submission of satisfac- 
tory evidence by the beneficiary to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

The name of Jennie Hopkins, helpless and 
dependent daughter of William Hopkins, late 
of Company D, First Regiment Ohio Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of John Shipley, helpless and de- 
pendent son of John Shipley, late of Com- 
pany K, Thirteenth Regiment Tennessee 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Lucy Pierce, widow of Samuel 
W. Pierce, late of Company F, Seventeenth 
Regiment Massachusetts Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
and increase the rate to $30 per month from 
and after the date she shall have attained 
the age of 60 years, which fact shall be deter- 
mined by the submission of satisfactory evi- 
dence by the beneficiary to the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The name of Nancy Jane Miller, widow of 
William Miller, late of Company E, Fifteenth 
Regiment Iowa Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Kimble, widow of 
George F. Kimble, late of Sixteenth Inde- 
pendent Battery New York Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


WOMEN’S ARMY AUXILIARY CORPS 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 6293) to establish a Women’s 


Army Auxiliary Corps for service with 


the Army of the United States. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6293, with 
Mr, Izac in the chair, 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill was introduced 
early last year by the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers]. I want to 
be perfectly frank with the membership 
and confess that when it was first intro- 
duced and called to my attention I was 
somewhat skeptical about the advisability 
of it. It remained in the committee for 
hearings for several months chiefly due 
to the fact that we were engaged in the 
consideration of other war legislation 
deemed more important than this. On 
the appropriate occasion and at the 
proper time, when I could, the bill was 
referred to the War Department. I 
asked for a report of the attitude of the 
Secretary of War on the matter. In due 
course we received a report from the War 
Department, and with it was sent an 
accompanying bill which was practically 
a rewrite of the original bill to meet what 
the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of 
War thought was essential to the proper 
administration of the auxiliary corps if 
and when established by the Congress. 

I then set a time for hearings and we 
had rather extensive hearings. The 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts ap- 
peared and testified for the bill, and al- 
though we gave general notice of the 
time and place of the hearings, there was 
no one who appeared in opposition to it. 
I have not heard up to now of any oppo- 
sition to the legislation. 

I want to explain very briefly if I can 
just what the legislation does. First, it 
authorizes the President. to set up what is 
known as a Women’s Auxiliary Corps, 
with, but not in the Army. We are told 
by the War Department they will never 
need, so far as they can now see, more 
than from nine to twelve thousand of 
these enlisted women, and, by the way, 
they are all voluntary enlistments and 
not subject to draft. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. : 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Will the gentleman 
tell me whether or not this is a military 
prea or a semimilitary organiza- 
ion? 

Mr. MAY. It is a civilian organization 
made up wholly of women between the 
ages of 21 and 45 on voluntary enlist- 
ment and acceptance by the War Depart- 
ment after proper examination and on 
the usual requirements for admitting 
people to such organizations. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Will the service 
rendered by these women be comparable 
to the service now being rendered by the 
men of the armed forces? 

Mr. MAY. It will be in the activity in 
which they will be engaged. They will 
take the place of able-bodied soldiers now 
on duty in such places as filter centers 
where Aircraft Warning Service stations 
are located; they will be assigned within 
the information and filter centers of the 
aircraft warning service as clerks, plot- 
ters, tellers, supervisors, teletype, tele- 
graph, switchboard and telephone opera- 
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tors, and as messengers. That is one of 
the fields in which they will be called 
to service, and they will take the place 
of men who are trained soldiers and now 
operating telephone exchanges and filter 
centers and the like. The proof before 
the committee is to the effect that they 
make very much better employees in that 
service than the regular soldiers. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. What I am trying 
to establish is this: Will these women 
render military service to their country, 
or is it a civilian service to their country? 

Mr. MAY. I have already told the gen- 
tleman that they will be civilian em- 
ployees and not in the Military Estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. HARE. They will be under mili- 
tary regulation, will they not? 

Mr. MAY. Yes. 

Mr. HARE. I do not see how you are 
going to keep them out. I do not see 
how they can be civilian employees if 
they are under military regulations. 

Mr. MAY. There are lots of people 
connected with the armed forces not in 
the Army of the United States. There 
are thousands of people working down 
here for the War Department who are 
civilians and not subject to military dis- 
cipline, but because of the particular 
Service these women will be called upon 
to render, they will be subject to disci- 
pline under regulations to be provided by 
the Secretary of War. The women who 
go into this corps will be subject to mili- 
tary discipline, but they will not be mem- 
bers of the United States Army. They 
are enlisted on voluntary enlistments for 
noncombatant service. The additional 
services for which they will be called will 
be such services as pharmacists, dieti- 
tians, hostesses, librarians, theater em- 
ployees, welfare workers, post-exchange 
employees, cooks, stewardesses, and laun- 
dry workers. They will replace many 
enlisted men engaged in performing these 
specific duties and relieve them for mili- 
tary service in combat units. 

Mr. HARE. If the gentleman will 
yield, are not the women already per- 
forming these same functions in the 
camps and other places of military 
activity today? 

Mr. MAY. They are, but they are not 
subject to military discipline. For that 
reason the Army wants to put them 
where they can direct their activities and 
control the time of their employment. 
They want it to be so that a woman can- 
not just voluntarily get up and walk off a 
station. It may happen that within the 
time of a split second some radio com- 
munication may pass through a filter 
station, while someone is off duty. It is 
necessary that they be subject to disci- 
pline in order that the Army may com- 
mand their services at the time and place 
they are needed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It will be a fact, will 
it not, that these ladies who are taken 
into the service will be subject to mili- 
tary discipline and will also be entitled 
to receive all the benefits, including pen- 
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sions or compensation, which a soldier 
receives? 

Mr. MAY. They will receive, under 
the provisions of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Acts, certain stipulated 
benefits that are equivalent to those re- 
ceived by civilian employees of like status 
in the Federal service. That will be the 
compensation they will receive. This is 
set out in the hearings at length. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER, As I understand it, 
these women are to be subject to Army 
discipline? 

Mr. MAY. That is right. 

Mr. MICHENER. Suppose an enlisted 
woman violates a rule or regulation, ex- 
actly the same as an enlisted man might 
do. Then she is subject to like discipline. 
Would she be committed to the guard- 
house and punished in that way, or how 
would the regular discipline be enforced? 

Mr. MAY. She would probably be 
summarily discharged if the offense jus- 
tified it. If not, of course, the Army 
authorities would administer appropriate 
punishment, whetever the circumstances 
and facts of the case warranted. 

Mr. MICHENER. The question of 
punishment is a very important one. We 
are passing a bill that will affect many 
enlisted women. Does the gentleman 
mean to say there are no rules or regula- 
tions now? 

Mr. MAY. I did not say there are no 
rules and regulations. 

Mr, MICHENER. Are there? 

Mr. MAY. The War Department will 
provide rules and regulations for the dis- 
cipline of this corps, exactly as they pro- 
vide rules and regulations for the dis- 
cipline of units of the Army, but no doubt 
regulations for control of ladies will not 
be so drastic as those for men in the 
armed forces. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ' 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. I call the attention of 
the gentleman to section 14, on page 11 
of the bill, which provides as follows: 

The members of the corps shall be subject 
to such disciplinary regulations as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe, including provisions for 
the punishment of major infractions by sum- 
mary discharge from the corps, and shall be 


subject to the Articles of War pursuant to 
the second article thereof when applicable. 


It is a case in which the punishment 
will be administered by the Army au- 
thorities, and the offenses will be defined 
by Army regulations, as is the case in 
many instances in the other forces. 

Mr. MICHENER. In other words, if 
she goes A. W. O. L., you just do not 
know what is going to happen to her so 
far as punishment is concerned. 

Mr. MAY. I have just explained that, 
and it is set out in section 14, as stated 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr, ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to take no 
longer than 5 minutes on this bill and 
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then yield to the lady from Massachu- 
setts. 

In view of the questions asked of the 
chairman of the committee, it seems to 
me it may be well to review in a general 
way a few provisions of this bill. 

It establishes a Woman's Army Auxil- 
iary Corps for service with the Army of 
the United States. It is not a part of the 
Army of the United States. It provides 
for a volunteer corps of women for non- 
combatant service with the Army. 

Generally speaking, that service will 
be almost entirely within the continental 
United States. I suppose there would 
be some exceptions, such as Panama, 
Alaska, and similar places. The inten- 
tion of the War Department today is that 
in all probability it will not utilize the 
services of over 15,000 women, although 
a higher limitation is placed in the bill 
and is acceptable to it. 

The War Department says there are 
thousands of qualified women who are 
willing and eager to perform these duties, 
particularly in the Aircraft Warning 
Service of the Army, which women can 
perform better than men, 

The proposed organization would op- 
erate under the direct supervision of the 
Army and would not conflict with or re- 
place civilian defense activities. It 
would include only women citizens of the 
United States who volunteer for appoint- 
ment or enrollment in the corps. The 
term of service is 1 year, which may be 
extended for the duration of the war plus 
6 months. Age limits for officer person- 
nel of the corps are such as may be pre- 
scribed by regulations. The age limits 
for enrollees are fixed in th bill as 21 to 
45 years. There would be one director— 
a member of the corps—charged with 
the administration and operation of the 
corps under the supervision of the Chief 
of Staff of the Army; such assistant di- 
rectors as may be necessary, probably one 
per corps area; an appropriate number 
of first, second, and third officers, leaders 
and auxiliaries to form, administer and 
train the companies, platoons, and sim- 
ilar units. A company, which is the 
largest unit now contemplated, would 
normally be stationed at a large camp or 
other military installation, including in- 
formation centers of the Aircraft Warn- 
ing Service. The type of duty to which 
personnel of the corps could be assigned is 
not specified in the bill except that it 
must be limited to noncombatant serv- 
ice. Existing requirements indicate that 
assignments may include the following: 
Clerks, machine operators, telephone, 
telegraph, teletype, and switchboard op- 
erators, pharmacists, dietitians, host- 
esses, librarians, theater employees, wel- 
fare workers, post-exchange employees, 
plotters, tellers, supervisors in informa- 
tion and filter centers, cooks, steward- 
esses, laundry workers, and messengers. 

In the committee there has been no 
dispute about the provisions of the bill. 
There does seem to be some question to- 
day as to whether or not these women, 
who are not a part of the Army and not 
so intended, but are members of an aux- 
iliary corps, should be subject to the pro- 
visions of various laws such as suggested 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
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NicHots] on yesterday. They do not 
come within the same category for the 
reason that they are not a part of the 
Army, 

There is one distinction today between 
nurses who are considered a part of the 
Regular Army and the women of this 
corps, who will be considered as auxil- 
iaries. A nurse with the Army today is 
subject to receive a disability allowance 
for disability in line of duty under the 
act of June 20, 1936, as amended, and is 
entitled to retired pay at three-quarters 
of their active pay. In the event of 
death their estate is the beneficiary of a 
6-months’ gratuity from the War Depart- 
ment, and this is all handled by the War 
Department. These women will not be 
in the same category as nurses unless the 
Committee should adopt the Nichols 
amendment. The War Department, I 
may say, is against that as a matter of 
precedent, because the women of this 
corps would not be a part of the Army, 
but military auxiliaries. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Take 
the case of a woman who has enlisted 
-and wants to be a hostess. The com- 
manding officer says, “No; you are going 
to work in the laundry.” She does not 
want to work in the laundry. 

Mr. ANDREWS. The entire matter is 
subject to regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of War, but the chances are 
in a case like that she would be dis- 
charged. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

She would probably be in the same 
category as the boy in the Coast Artillery 
who wants to get into the Quartermaster 
Corps. He may want to get over there, 
but he may not get there. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. But in 
the Army they go where they are told 
to go. 

Mr. ANDREWS. And in this case they 
go where they are assigned to go. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. What method of 
selection has the War Department indi- 
cated they may employ in selecting the 
various people for the various services? 

Mr. ANDREWS. They would be se- 
lected through a military committee of 
Army officers in the way most of the re- 
serves are handled. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. And there will not 
be any favoritism? 

Mr. ANDREWS. There will not be 
any favoritism; and my understanding is 
that letters from Congressmen will not 
be preferred. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield to my col- 
league on the committee, the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ELSTON. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from New York if it is not a 
fact, since the question has been raised 
about the possibility of women being 
punished by court martial, that if we are 
engaged in war, section 2 of the Articles 
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of War will fully apply? As I understand. 
this section of the Articles of War makes 
a distinction between persons in the 
Army who are serving during wartime 
and those who are serving during peace- 
time. If they are serving during peace- 
time, they are not subject to court 
martial; but if they are serving during 
wartime, they are subject to court 
martial, the same as any soldier. So, it 
a woman who became a part of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps should 
commit any violation of military law, she 
would be subject to the same penalties 
that any soldier would be subjected to, 
and could be punished in like manner. 
I will ask the gentleman from New York 
if that is not the fact? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I believe that is cor- 
rect. In fact, any civilian giving aid or 
comfort to the enemy would be subject 
to the same thing. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I now 
yield 10 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS], the author 
of the bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, almost a year ago I introduced 
this bill in Congress, on May 28, 1941, but 
the proposal for an organization of 
women to serve as noncombatants with 
the Army of the United States has long 
been in my mind. So far back as the 
first World War, when I was in England 
and France, I saw the need for such an 
adjunct to our military forces. Great 
Britain had a well-organized, smoothly 
operated women’s auxiliary during the 
last war. I was thrown in close contact 
with them, worked with them myself, and 
came to appreciate and realize how ex- 
tremely valuable the auxiliaries are in 
their performance of tasks for which 
women are suited or which they can do 
with equal facility as men. Even then 
I felt that our military forces should 
have an auxiliary force—one recognized 
as official, and one authorized by law to 
serve with the Army and to be subject to 
military control. In our first World War 
we did have women who served and who 
gave fine service. There were dietitians, 
physiotherapists, telephone operators—in 
fact, a number of categories—but their 
status was vague. Of course, nurses 
served as a part of our military services. 
They were not under military control in 
the strictest sense of the word, They 
received no compensation of any kind 
in the event they were sick or injured— 
and many were. It was a most unsatis- 
factory arrangement and has been the 
cause of much dissatisfaction ever since 
the Armistice. Many Members of Con- 
gress have felt as I do, that these women 
who gave of their service, unselfishly, 
patriotically, and under conditions com- 
parable to that of men, should have re- 
ceived pay privileges for that service. 
The knowledge of these heart-breaking 
cases, the bitterness which some of these 
loyal, patriotic women felt, was one of 
the prime factors in my plan for a 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 

In planning the measure I conferred 
with many persons who had first-hand 
knowledge of the splendid women’s corps 
in Great Britain. They were most help- 
ful and their suggestions will in great 
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measure enable us to avoid some of the 
errors and difficulties encountered in 
bringing the services up to their present 
state of perfection. 

Last May I introduced my bill, H. R. 
4906, calling for the establishment of a 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps for serv- 
ice with the Army of the United States. 
It was referred to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs of the House, and the Sec- 
retary of War was requested to make a 
report and submit his recommendations 
to the chairman of the committee. 

The officials of the General Staff at the 
War Department studied the proposal 
very carefully, and the Secretary of War 
did not make public his recommendations 
until December 24, 1941, when he sug- 
gested a few minor changes in the bill 
and strongly advocated its enactment by 
Congress. The Chief of Staff, General 
Marshall, submitted a similar letter, in 
which he gave his opinion that— 

The Corps would provide a sound and prac- 
ticable method of meeting military require- 
ments with 9 to the employment ot 
women. * There are innumerable 
duties now being performed by soldiers that 
5 can be done better by women. 

The efficient use of women for 
noncombatant service with the Army requires 
systematic organization and training of this 


personnel under military supervision and 
control, 


The hearings held before the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House brought 
out that the General Staff wants the 
Corps and needs it at once. It was em- 
phasized that the proposal is a military 
propesition pure and simple and has 
nothing whatever to do with civilian 
defense as that term is commonly used. 

In simple language, the bill provides 
for the voluntary enrollment of women 
of excellent character, in good physical 
health, between the ages of 21 and 45 
years, and who are citizens of the United 
States, in the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps for service with the Army of the 
United States. The term of service is 
defined in the bill as being for 1 year, 
with the customary proviso that in time 
of war, or of national emergency the 
Secretary of War may, by order, extend 
the term of service to include the period 
of the war or national emergency, plus 
not to exceed 6 months. 

The measure provides for a Director of 
the Corps, who shall receive a salary of 
$3,000 a year, togethe with other allow- 
ances in lieu of quarters, rations, and so 
forth, where such is not supplied. This 
is comparable to the pay of a major in 
our Army. 

There is also provided assistant direc- 
tors, and it is proposed to have one as- 
sistant director for each Army Corps, or 
nine in all. The assistants would receive 
$2,400 a year, together with the custom- 
ary allowances when necessary. 

The Secretary of War is authorized to 
appoint officers in such numbers as he 
may deem necessary. The pay of a first 
officer is $2,000, a second officer, $1,575, 
and a third officer, $1,500 a year, plus 
allowances when necessary. 

Noncommissioned ranks are provided 
and they are designated as first leaders, 
at $864 a year; leaders, at $720; and jun- 
icr leaders, at $648 a year. 
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The auxiliaries, who are comparable 
to privates in the Army, receive the same 
Pay as an enlisted man, $21 per month 
for the first 4 months of service and $30 
a month thereafter. They are permit- 
ted to qualify as specialists and those of 
the first class would receive $15 per 
month in addition to their base pay, 
specialists of the second class, $10 per 
month additional, and specialists third 
class, $5 per month additional. 

Quarters would be provided for the 
members of the Corps either on estab- 
lished Army posts, camps, or stations, 
or when such is not available pay allow- 
ances in lieu of these are provided at the 
rate of $1.15 per day. Similarly, sub- 
sistence is furnished, or provided for by 
allowances when such is not supplied. 

The Corps will be a uniformed organi- 
zation and the Secretary of War is au- 
thorized to furnish such uniforms, in- 
signia, and so forth, under the regula- 
tions now being used for our Army. 

Medical and dental services, hospitali- 
zation, and burial allowances in case of 
death are provided. 

In the event of injury in line of duty, 
or of illness, members of the Corps would 
be entitled to the same benefits pre- 
scribed by law for civilian employees of 
the United States Government, such 
jurisdiction to rest in the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission. 

The measure provides also for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of schools 
for the training of candidates for officers 
of the Corps. While attending such 
schools, candidates will receive pay at 
the rate of $50 per month, and will be 
furnished living quarters, uniforms, med- 
ical and dental services, riedicines, med- 
ical and hospital supplies, hospitaliza- 
tion, subsistence, and necessary school 
supplies. 

It is expressly provided that the corps 
shall not be a part of the Army, but it 
shall be the only women’s organization 
authorized to serve with the Army, ex- 
clusive of the Army Nurse Corps. In 
order to protect the Army Nurse Corps a 
clause is inserted in the bill providing 
that nurses shall not be enrolled in the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, and 
nothing in this act shal be constructed 
to affect or change the Army Nurse Corps 
as now established by law. 

Authorization is given to the Secretary 
of War to prepare and issue regulations, 
rules, and orders and to employ any and 
all the facilities of the War Department 
and of the Army of the United States to 
carry out the provisions of the act. 

Members of the corps are not subject 
to court martial, but shall be subject 
to disciplinary regulations which the 
Secretary of War may prescribe. The 
officer's of the General Staff feel that dis- 
cipline can be maintained under such 
regulations, with the worst punishment 
being a bad conduct discharge, a dis- 
charge without honor. 

There has been a tremendous, sponta- 
neous, widespread approval of this pro- 
posal. I have received thousands of let- 
ters from women in every State of the 
Union—women who are anxious and 
eager to serve, who want to enroll at 
once. Significantly, almost all of these 
letters are from women who are not seek- 
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ing the higher positions in the corps, but 
who wish to enroll as auxiliaries and 
prove their worth and ability through 
their service. 

Two of these letters follow: 


Santa Fe, N. MEX. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: I see by the papers that 
you are urging the House to give us a chance 
to work for America, too. By us, I mean the 
young women of America who want so much 
to do war work but are unable to do much, 
as we have to make our own living. We are 
young, strong, and anxious to do what we 
can. I sincerely hope you can make the men 
see it our way. As you say, the women of 
England are doing a tremendous job. And so 
can we. 

Sincerely, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 16, 1942. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran EpirH: You have long known of my 
interest in and enthusiasm for your pro- 
jected Women’s Auxiliary Corps for the Army; 
but, as the bill goes up for final vote, I want 
to tell you that because of what I saw on my 
recent trip through the West and South, I 
have come to realize an added importance 
to your idea— 

And this is it: 

The women of this country are being 
thwarted in their great eagerness to help and 
share in the national war effort, because no 
national plan for women’s activities has been 
produced. Consequently this tremendous 
reservoir of ability and usefulness has, to a 
great extent, remained untapped and un- 
directed. The force is so great, however—the 
desire to serve and be of use so irresistible— 
that it has broken through the dam of na- 
tional indifference and rushed into whatever 
channels of activity seemed to offer oppor- 
tunities of service. The result is that in 
almost every locality I visited I found dupli- 
cation of effort, misdirected energy and— 
most regrettable of all—mounting jealousy 
and ill feeling between the different groups. 
Furthermore, while certain activities were be- 
ing greatly overdone, others—and these the 
most important in our war effort, such as 
salvage, conservation, planting, and so forth— 
were, in default of a national program and 
direction, being almost totally neglected. 

Everywhere I found confusion, bewilder- 
ment, and dismay on the part of women that 
their energy and ability to help in the war 
effort were not being recognized and focused 
in a national program. You know so well 
how shattering this state of mind is to 
morale, 

Therefore I see in your project a value 
beyond the assistance the corps will un- 
doubtedly bring to the Army; I see it pro- 
viding an urgently needed support to the 
morale of the Nation. It creates the first 
chance which has been given to American 
women in this war to share directly in the 
war effort on a national plan under the 
direction and discipline of a Government 
agency. 

In this time of great stress, your plan will 
prove, as England has proved, that the strong- 
est shock-absorber against the strain and 
worries of war is the steadying force of 
needed service efficiently performed. 

I shall count it a privilege to be helpful 
in any way in the development and carrying 
out of your splendid idea. 

Yours ever, 
HELEN Woops, 
(Mrs, Arthur Woods.) 


It is remarkable that little or no oppo- 
sition has been made to the measure it- 
self. The only protests of a material 
nature I have received have been from 
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women who are either too young?“ or to 
old to qualify under the age limitations 
set forth in the bill. These age limits— 
21 to 45 years—were set by the War 
Department officials as being most satis- 
factory for the needs of the service. 
There is no age limit prescribed for offi- 
cers, but undoubtedly the Secretary of 
War will fix these by regulation. 


No limitation is placed upon the size of 
the corps. In my first bill, H. R. 4906, 
I had a limitation of 25,000 members. 
However, the Secretary of War requested 
in his letter to the chairman of the Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee that size limita- 
tions be omitted, as the size of the organ- 
ization would depend upon military re- 
quirements and cannot be determined at 
the present time. When I placed a lim- 
itation of 25,000 in the first bill, we were 
not at war, and I felt that if a corps of 
this size were authorized it would provide 
a basis for expansion and development. 
In the present bill the strength is left to 
the discretion of the President, In the 
testimony before the Military Affairs 
Committee the General Staff officers 
pointed out that 12,500 auxiliaries were 
needed at once, 9,700 of these to be used 
in the aircraft-warning service. At the 
present time the Interceptor Command of 
the United States Army is using about 
6,000 women in the information or filter 
centers of that service. These women are 
volunteers, giving their services patriot- 
ically and unselfishly. They have done a 
fine job, and the War Department and the 
country at large are exceedingly grate- 
ful to them. It is pointed out, however, 
that it is vital to efficiency and to safety 
that the Army have military control over 
such employees, To illustrate the point, 
at the present time if Mrs. Smith, who is 
a plotter in one of the stations, found that 
she could not be on duty tomorrow after- 
noon because of some family duty requir- 
ing her presence at home, she could call 
the station and say that she could not 
be there, and the Army authorities could 
do nothing about it. In the case of the 
Women's Army Auxiliary Corps its mem- 
bers would be on duty, under the disci- 
pline and control of the Army authorities 
just as a soldier would be at any time, 
day or night. The War Department feels 
that the aircraft-warning service is 
much too important to leave to voluntary 
service without strict military control. 
In believing this it does not in any way 
cast discredit upon or minimize the fine 
work of the volunteers who have served 
so faithfully and so well. It is a matter 
of organization, discipline, training, and 
military control, and the big item is con- 
trol. If women are to be used on a mili- 
tary basis, you have got to have military 
control. The information and filter cen- 
ters are highly organized installations, 
and a large part of the work done there 
can be done better, according to experts, 
by women than by men. It is a service in 
which speed is the prime essential— 
where a matter of a few seconds may 
mean the difference between life and 
death. In Great Britain it has been dem- 
onstrated time and again that women are 
faster, more alert, in this work than is 
the case with their brothers. Thus it is 
extremely essential that irregular attend- 
ance and excessive turn-over in personnel 
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be eliminated in time of war in order to 
have a perfectly functioning, smooth or- 
ganization under strict military control. 

In addition to the needs of the Air- 
craft Warning Service, the members of 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
could be assigned as clerks, machine op- 
erators, telephone, telegraph, teletype, 
and switchboard operators, pharmacists, 
dieticians, hostesses, librarians, theater 
employees, welfare workers, post ex- 
change employees, cooks, stewardesses, 
laundry workers, and messengers, or in 
any capacity which is noncombatant. 

In talking with a high-ranking officer 
of our Army the other day about this 
bill, he pointed out to me that the one 
task his enlisted men disliked most was 
that of telephone operator. It is defi- 
nitely a woman’s work and men ad- 
mittedly do not make good operators 
as a rule. In many camps, located far 
from urban districts, it is almost im- 
possible to use women for the work be- 
cause of the lack of transportation fa- 
cilities to bring them to their work and 
return them at the close of the day. 
Under the set-up proposed, the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps would take over 
the task and the members of the corps 
would live in quarters assigned to them 
on the post, under strict military con- 
trol. 

I wish with all my heart I could read 
to you many of the letters I have re- 
ceived. They are so sincere, so patri- 
otic, so eager. One of them is typical, 
and I will read a part of it here: 

My Dear Mrs. Rocers: I have read and 
watched with a great deal of interest the 
comments and discussions concerning your 
bill for a Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, 
in fact I wrote to the War Department try- 
ing to obtain information about it, and 
offering my services, The Army wants about 
12,000 women for certain work. They are 
more adaptable to these jobs than men, so 
why do we have to have so much fuss and 
argument over this bill? I suppose the men 
think all we want is to get into a uniform. 
Perhaps they don’t know that we realize 
the seriousness of the situation. They don't 
need to worry. I have a son, 16 years old 
in December, and all he talks of is getting 
in the Navy. I have a nephew on the 
Burma Road. I have two very dear cou- 
sins—handsome boys, over 6 feet tall—also 
two other people I love very much, who are 
in the Army in Florida. So I guess we 
women realize the situation and only want 
to help, and we can if we are allowed. 
During the World War I took a man’s place 
as a telegraph operator. After the depres- 
sion I took up telephone operating, which 
Iam now doing. I feel equal to instruct- 
ing in either type of work. Your bill is 
Pei fight for it, and let us hope it passes. 

* * I married a Twenty-sixth Division 
man. I saw him die for over 7 months, 
I hate this war and if we women can re- 
lease men to fight why should we be held 
back? I wish you success. This is a poor 
effort to express what I feel, but I am sure 
there are plenty more who feel the same 
way. 

If we are to have total war—and that 
is what we are experiencing at the pres- 
ent time—there is a very definite place 
for women in it. Modern war recog- 
nizes no limitations of battlefields, no 
gender of its participants. To win a 
total war every resource, every service 
must be utilized. 
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In the beginning, I wanted very much 
to have these women taken in as a part 
of the Army, just as are the nurses. I 
wanted them to have the same rate of 
pension and disability allowance. I have 
been nursing this measure along through 
the years, as you see, and realized that 
I could not secure that. The War De- 
partment was very unwilling to have 
these women, if the bill should become 
law, as a part of the Army. They wanted 
them to serve with the Army, but not as 
a part of it. I think one reason for this 
is that today the Army has a large group 
of men not included in the Army, but who 
serve in a civilian capacity such as ca- 
dets at West Point, draftsmen in the 
Engineer Corps, field clerks in the Engi- 
neer Corps, civilian field clerks in the 
Signal Corps, postal agents, contract 
surgeons, and contract nurses. I have 
a feeling that the Army believes that if 
these women are taken in, the others 
should be taken in also. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs has stated that there 
was no intention of taking in more than 
12,500 women. I think he meant the 
taking in of only 12,500 at the present 
time, chiefly as aircraft warning filter 
station operators. But my wish, and I 
think the wish of the War Department, 
is to have an unlimited number of women 
ready to volunteer for the service. We 
are in the grimmest war that this country 
has ever had; the grimmest and most dif- 
ficult war that has ever been known in 
all history. It is vital to have the au- 
thorities take in as many women as they 
need. It is entirely voluntary, as you 
knew. I understand that the Military 
Affairs Committee will place a limit of 
150,000. 

Mr. MAY. That is correct; and an 
amendment will be offered to that effect. 
But, of course, if the time ever comes 
when the Army needs more than 150,000, 
then Congress will have to act again. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. HARE. I can appreciate the pa- 
triotism and ambition of the gentle- 
woman and those favoring this proposi- 
tion, but in view of the suggestion that 
these women are to be stationed at air- 
ports and other places, where they are 
to obtain messages, and be watchwomen, 
so to speak, as against invading enemy 
planes, I can see that the exposure to 
which they would be subjected would be 
out of order and entirely contrary to the 
treatment that is accorded women in this 
country. My feeling is this, that if we 
have young men in the Army who should 
be relieved of this, that there are prob- 
ably hundreds and thousands of World 
War veterans who would like to demon- 
strate again their patriotism, and who 
would volunteer to serve in this capacity, 
and they would be just as efficient as 
anyone. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
May I say to the gentleman that the War 
Department, and the man from England, 
with whom I had a long talk, who 
started the women on this technical work, 
say that women are particularly suited 
for this aircraft warning duty, and as 
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telephone operators. Their voices carry 
much more clearly than do men’s, and 
they have a certain aptitude for it. We 
all remember Pearl Harbor, and we all 
remember that there was no one at the 
aircraft warning station, at the filter 
station, a minute and a half before the 
attack, and if we had had these women 
there, or if the filter station had been 
protected, we might not have had the 
appalling tragedy of Pearl Harbor. Also, 
as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
May] suggested, a matter of 4 or 5 sec- 
onds, or of clipped seconds, makes a great 
difference in detecting enemy planes 
coming in, and getting a warning to the 
planes on the ground and in permitting 
planes to take off. If that had happened 
at Pearl Harbor, we might have had a dif- 
ferent story today. Also, I may say that 
the volunteer women in the filter stations 
have done a marvelous piece of work, 
but they have not been able to be on the 
job all of the time, because they must be 
with their families, and they cannot al- 
ways be wherever the stations have to be 
placed, because the aircraft warning 
units must be mobile. At one aircraft 
warning station the commanding officer 
said that they were usually 10 percent 
short, and another 40 percent irregular, 
through no fault of the women, because 
they had illness, or something at home 
to attend to. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. ELSTON. The gentlewoman has 
suggested that women will command the 
stations in the aircraft-warning service. 
I think it should be understood that the 
women are not to take the place of men 
who are operating the listening devices 
in the Army. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No: 
not take the place of men at the radio 
detectors. 

Mr. ELSTON. No, because those men 
are highly skilled operators; but the 
women will be largely stationed near or 
in big cities, where they will operate 
extensive warning-service devices for the 
purpose of detecting planes approaching 
big cities. - They will not take the place 
of men at active combat posts, who are 
manning the listening devices and other 
devices that are in danger zones? 

Mrs. ROGERS o Massachusetts. No; 
not at all. I would like to state, to the 
everlasting credit of the thousands of 
women I have heard from, not one has 
mentioned the matter of compensation, 
as far as the disability allowance is con- 
cerned. Some of them have said that 
they would serve if they only had their 
quarters, their sustenance, and their 
clothing. They would give their services 
gratis. Some have said that they must 
earn their living, so they must have a 
small amount of compensation. 

(Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentlewoman 4 additional minutes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I notice that the 
corps will be made up of those who have 
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either been appointed or enrolled. That 
indicates it will be a voluntary system. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, En- 
tirely voluntary. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will this be spread 
over the United States by States or quota, 
as to the number that will be enrolled in 
the corps? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That 
Ido not know. The rules and regulations 
have not been promulgated with respect 
to that feature. I understand they will 
be enrolied by the War Department, 
through the regular recruiting offices. 

Mr. DONDERO. That would be under 
the quota system now in force in regard 
to the Army—each State is given a quota? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Iam 
not sure how that will be handled. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. A moment ago the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts men- 
tioned the fact that the women with 
whom she has conferred in the last sev- 
eral months indicated that they had no 
desire to ask for compensation similar 
to what the veteran receives. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Just 
the necessary amount on which to live. 
They are perfectly satisfied with the $21 
for the first 4 months and $30 thereafter. 
They do not mention disability allow- 
ance. Their only desire seems to be to 
serve. : 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentlewoman 
knows that after the war is over this 
group will form aa organization, and of 
course they will be here asking the Con- 
gress to grant them the same privileges 
as the veterans. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think very likely, and I would like to 
have them have it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. What restrictions 
will be imposed as to qualifications for 
volunteering? Suppose they are married, 
and so forth? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. My 
understanding is that no one with de- 
pendents will be taken in. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Suppose they have 
a husband who is not a dependent; then 
what? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would say that we have spoken of the 
matter of disability allowance under the 
United States Federal Employees Com- 
pensation Act, which would apply to 
members of this corps. A dependent 
widower would receive compensation, 

Mr. O’CONNOR. What are the limits 
of age? 

Mrs. ROGERS 
Twenty-one to 45. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. And what is the pay? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, 
Twenty-one dollars for the first 4 months 
for an auxiliary, and $30 thereafter. 
Then you have additional pay for special- 
ists; $5 for one group, $10 for one group, 
$15 for another. Then you have first 
leaders, leaders, and junior leaders. cor- 
responding more or less to the noncom- 
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missioned ranks of the Army. Then you 
have officers, three grades. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Will the gentle- 
woman yield further? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
have promised to yield to other people. 
There is one director and several assist- 
ant directors, one, I believe, for each 
Army corps area. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I as- 
sume that any American citizen, a lady, 
who meets the physical qualifications, 
will be accepted? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes; 
she will be accepted. Anyone who meets 
the physical qualifications. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. No 
lines of demarcation? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. None 
at all. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I understand 
these ladies are to be put in uniform? 

Mrs. RCGERS of Massachusetts. Yes; 
and I hope it will be an attractive one. 
War is a terrible thing, and if there is 
any satisfaction to be had out of a good- 
looking uniform I hope they will have it. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Of course, 
they should have. But their services will 
be manifold—some as messengers, some 
as clerks, some as operators. Will there 
be a different uniform for each type of 
work or will it be a standard uniform 
throughout the corps? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That 
I cannot say. I think that is to be left 
to the director. I think the uniform 
means authority and discipline. I think 
one of the finest things about this bill is 
that it gives the women of the country 
an opportunity to serve under a recog- 
nized Government department, thor- 
oughly trained and disciplined. It is in- 
teresting to note the number of letters 
that speak of that fact—that they are 
delighted to be in a thoroughly disci- 
plined unit. This measure will have a 
very steadying effect upon the morale, 
I believe. This measure has been urged 
repeatedly by the Secretary of War and 
by General Marshall, Chief of Staff. Let- 
ters from them to the chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee are as fol- 
lows: 

Dear Mr. May: Urgent military business 
renders it impossible for me personally to 
present to your committee my recommenda- 
tions regarding pending legislation to au- 
thorize a Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 

In my opinion this proposed organization 
would provide a sound and practicable 
method for meeting military requirements 
with respect to the employment of women. 
The percentage of our people employed in 
essential war industry is steadily increasing 
and I think it can be assumed that all of our 
available manpower and womanpower will be 
required, either in uniform or industry, to 
win this war. There are innumerable duties 
now being performed by soldiers that actu- 
ally can be done better by women. Timely 
recognition of this situation and legislative 
action which will enable the Military Estab- 
lishment to absorb and utilize its propor- 
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tionate share of the available womanpower 
will contribute materially to the successful 
accomplishment of the task before us. 

The efficient use of women for noncom- 
batant service with the Army requires sys- 
tematic organization and training of this 
personnel under military supervision and 
control, In order that the available means 
may be applied to meet the existing military 
needs I earnestly request that your commit- 
tee support the legislation now being con- 
sidered to establish a Women’s Army Aux- 
iliary Corps. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. C, MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 
DECEMBER 24, 1941. 
Hon. ANDREW J. May, 
Chairman, Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. May: The War Department rec- 
ommends the enactment, with certain amend- 
ments indicated hereinafter, of H. R. 4906, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, a bill to establish 
a Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps for service 
with the Army of the United States. 

The bili provides for a volunteer corps of 
women for noncombatant service with the 
Army. A similar force is being used in Eng- 
land at the present time and experience both 
in this war and during the World War has 
demonstrated that such an organization will 
provide a practical means for utilizing the 
services of women where they can be of great 
assistance in national defense. At the present 
time there is no shortage of manpower in 
this country; nevertheless there are a great 
many types of duty in corps area service com- 
mands and in the Aircraft Warning Service 
for which women are better fitted than men, 
and the employment of women on such duty 
would increase efficiency and release men for 
more intensive work or combat service. 

In order that a maximum benefit might be 
obtained from the proposed auxiliary corps 
it is essential that its organization and em- 
ployment be carefully planned and key per- 
sonnel properly trained before there is urgent 
need for extensive expansion. This bill pro- 
vides a means whereby the organization couid 
be perfected in an efficient and orderly man- 
ner on a small scale initially and expanded 
thereafter if required by the situation. 

The organization contemplated by this 
legislation would not replace or conflict with 
any functions or activities now under the 
supervision of the Office of Civilian Defense. 
Under the provisions of his bill the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps would consist of indi- 
viduals and units substantially as follows: 
One director charged with the administration 
and operation of the corps under the direc- 
tion of the Chief of Staff of the Army; such 
assistant directors as may be necessary, prob- 
ably one per corps area service command; one 
or more schools for training candidates for 
officers of the corps; and such number of first, 
second, and third officers, leaders, and auxil- 
iaries as may be necessary to form initially 
a limited number of companies, A company 
would normally be stationed at a large post, 
camp, station, or other zone of interior instal- 
lation and its personnel given such assign- 
ments as clerks, machine operators, cooks 
and bakers, stewardesses, telephone and tele- 
graph operators, pharmacists, dietitians, hy- 
gienists, hospital and laboratory technicians, 
hostesses, librarians, theater employees, wel- 
fare workers, post-exchange employees, and 
laundry workers. 

The proposed organization would include 
an aircraft-warning section as a component 
part of the Women's Army Auxiliary Corps. 
At present aircraft plotting units, military 
organizations, require a relatively large num- 
ber of women volunteers to assist in the oper- 
ation of filter centers and information cen- 
ters. These volunteers perform such duties 
as clerks, plotters, supervisors, teletype, tele- 
graph, switchboard, and telephone operators, 
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and messengers. They are procured through 
the Office of Civilian Defense, but their organ- 
ization, training, and service is under military 
supervision. Approximately 9,700 women 
would be required to provide a full comple- 
ment for all filter and information centers 
of the 28 regions within the United States. 
Filter and information centers are highly 
organized installations which cannot func- 
tion properly with part of the operating per- 
sonnel absent. The voluntary service of 
women operators has been satisfactory except 
for the matter of attendance, over which 
military authorities now exercise no control. 
If this bill is enacted, it is proposed to enroll 
qualified members of this volunteer group 
who so desire, tcgether with such replace- 
ments and additional personnel as may be 
necessary, in the aircraft-warning section of 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. The 
complete operating force of each filter and 
information center would then consist of 
military personnel and members of the 
Women's Army Auxiliary Corps, thus provid- 
ing an organization entirely under military 
control. The auxiliary component would not 
be required at all times, but could be called 
to active duty for training or service when 
necessary, 

The size of this proposed organization will 
depend upon military requirements and can- 
not be determined at the present time. It is 
therefore believed that H. R. 4906 should be 
amended so as to provide a corps with a total 
strength not in excess of the number author- 
ized from time to time by the President and 
permit the distribution of personnel by the 
Secretary of War in the several grades author- 
ized in the bill. A number of changes to 
facilitate administration have been recom- 
mended by the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission and are concurred 
in by the War Department Sections 15 and 
16, as now worded, are believed to be un- 
necessary, as their purpose can be fully ac- 
complished under provisions appearing else- 
where in the bill. 

There is attached hereto & proposed revi- 
sion of H. R. 4906 showing the changes which 
are believed advisable and it is recommended 
that the bill, amended as indicated, be en- 
acted into law. 

The additional cost of this legislation can- 
not be determined at this time. It is esti- 
mated at approximately 3,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1942 and will probably be less than 
a military organization of the same size. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this revised draft to the Congress for its 
. consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 


Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. KIL DAU]. 

Mr. KiLDAY. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
has received very careful consideration 
by the committee and by the War De- 
partment. The Chief of Staff has en- 
dorsed the bill and recommended prompt 
action on it. 

I believe, if you will read the hearings, 
you will get a very good idea of the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

I would particularly call your atten- 
tion to the testimony of the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. Botton], and 
ask you to read the statement she made 
as to the desire of the women of the 
country to be of service. I think that is 
one of the important elements of this 
bill. The women are permitted to feel 
they are actually an integral part of the 
war effort. It will promote morale im- 
measurably. 
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Another matter worthy of note is that 
vou do not face the danger of the flasco 
we had in the Office of Civillan Defense, 
because in this instance it is going under 
the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Staff, where we should have put civilian 
defense, You will recall that my amend- 
ment was in the bill when we considered 
it here in the House, and the House re- 
tained it, but it was taken out in con- 
ference. Had it remained in the bill, we 
would not have had the disgraceful con- 
duct we have seen. So you do not face 
that in this bill. 

I want now to take up particularly the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. NICHOLS] as to the un- 
certain status of the members of the 
auxiliary. 

It goes back to the questicn as to 
whether they should be actually mem- 
bers of the military forces or civilians 
with the Army. The War Department 
recommends that they be placed in the 
status of civilians. I do not understand 
that the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts had any objection to that when she 
appeared before the committee. The 
War Department feels there are very 
cogent reasons why they should be 
treated as civilians, and I am willing to 
accept their judgment. The fact is they 
are volunteers who have the right to 
resign, In this connection I believe we 
should follow the advice of the War 
Department. 

Remember, this bill is not one that 
was devised by men brought in here and 
just handed to the women. The women 
Members of the House had the principal 
part in its drafting and presentation. I 
call your attention to the fact that Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby of the War Depart- 
ment was designated by General Mar- 
shall to examine into the question. She 
came before the committee with her 
recommendations, and she did not take 
the position that they should be in any 
other status than that of civilians with 
the Army. “Civilians with the Army” 
is a status known to international law 
and to military law. It is a status that 
has always been recognized and provided 
for by international conventions. The 
Geneva Convention takes care of people 
who are serving with the Army as civil- 
ians. Their rights are preserved, and 
they have the rights which are accorded 
to prisoners of war. : 

The next question that comes up is 
that of compensation in the event of 
injury or death. The compensation 
under the Federal employees’ compen- 
sation law is comparable to that paid by 
the Veterans’ Administration. A de- 
pendent widower of an auxiliary draw- 
ing $21 a month would receive $30.62; 
whereas the widow of a soldier would 
receive $38 a month; so they are com- 
parable. When the gentleman from 
Oklahoma said one of these women 
volunteers, if disabled, would get com- 
pensation at the rate of $7 a month he 
was totally incorrect. Under the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act the mini- 
mum pay—no matter what may be the 
salary—the minimum compensation 
would be $58.33 per month. 

Here is the point: If you are going to 
start putting civilians under the Vet- 
erans’ Administration insurance you are 
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throwing this Government into a most 
extensive insurance business. 

It is the settled policy of the Veterans’ 
Administration that they will not write 
civilian insurance. If we take in one 
group of civilian employees of the War 
Department and give them the benefits 
of the Veterans’ Administration insur- 
ance, then we have opened the doors to 
55,000 or more civilian employees of the 
War Department here in Washington; 
they would demand exactly the same 
treatment. All of the civilian employees 
of the War Department in the field 
would come forward at once with the 
demand that they be permitted to se- 
cure Veterans’ Administration insur- 
ance. I for one feel that this Govern- 
ment has gone just as far as it should 
ever go in trespassing upon private busi- 
ness and getting into private enterprise. 
Just as surely as you let this group of 
civilians participate in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration insurance you open the doors. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman has 
expressed my opinion in regard to the 
Veterans’ Administration granting civil- 
ian insurance; but take the case of one 
of these women who is injured, will she 
be entitled to free hospitalization by the 
Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. KILDAY. She would be entitled 
to compensation just as is paid to a Fed- 
eral employee. I understand they do 
receive hospitalization and other ex- 
penses while such treatment is necessary. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
travel pay also. The benefits will con- 
tinue on afterward to dependents for the 
rest of their lives and to them. 

Mr. KILDAY. Yes. Dependents un- 
der the Employees Compensation Act 
receive almost identically the same com- 
pensation that is received from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. I believe there 
are some few dollars difference, it is true. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think in some instances it will be more 
and in some instances less. However, 
for the women auxiliaries the total 
amount will be $58. I wish that could 
be raised. But does not the gentleman 
believe that may be done later? 

Mr. KILDAY. That is comparable. 
You take a hundred dollars for the man 
who is teking a chance on getting shot 
and $58 for noncombat service, and I do 
not think that is at all out of line. 

In the case of a Reserve officer who is 
called to active duty and is given compen- 
sation under Federal Employees Com- 
pensation Act, I believe it is very mate- 
rially greater than the benefit he would 
get if he were a Regular Army officer 
under the pension system of the Army. 
It works out that way. There is not 
enough difference to throw the Govern- 
ment into an extensive private insurance 
business at this time when we are giving 
them here just exactly what they should 
be entitled to receive. 

Now, in reference to the matter of 
court martial, the main difficulty I think 
is we take up one of the Articles of War 
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here and try to base our whole idea. of 
military law on that one article. It 
would be like basing our idea of juris- 
prudence on one section of the statutes. 
They would not be subject to military 
law, except when serving with the Army 
in the field. It is one of those things that 
is covered by military law, and is well 
understood in military law. It applies to 
those civilians who are with the armed 
forces. We have many of them. Many 
go along with the expeditionary forces. 
Many men in a civilian status have gone 
with these forces. Their status is well 
understood. I feel that we should be 
governed by the recommendation of the 
War Department as to whether these 
women should serve as civilians with the 
Army. 

Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ELSTON. The gentleman has 
stated that a great many persons might 
be blanketed under the insurance provi- 
sions in the event the amendment which 
will be offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma is agreed to. Is it not a fact 
that at the present time the War De- 
partment is considering the formation 
of a very large organization known as a 
Men's Civilian Auxiliary? 

Mr. KILDAY. I think it has gone fur- 
ther than preparation. They are in the 
actual work of organization. Mr. Dwight 
Davis has been appointed to head that 
organization, and they are now in the 
actual process of recruiting civilian spe- 
cialists. They will be in the same status 
as these women. They are going to be 
specialists with the Army. They will 
wear a distinctive uniform; it will not be 
identical with the Army, but it will be 
distinctive. They will have the same 
rights and benefits that we are providing 
here for the members of the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps. So that all civil- 
ians with the Army will be in the same 
Position. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. That was definitely testi- 
fied to by General Hilldring this morn- 
ing? 

Mr. KILDAY. Yes; we had them be- 
fore the committee this morning. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. As I understand, the 
gentleman has stated the fact that that 
was accomplished by Executive order. 
Why could not the creation of this Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary be the matter of an Execu- 
tive order? . 

Mr. KILDAY. I do not know why. I 
understand the Judge Advocate General 
and the Attorney General have ruled that 
while the power existed to create that 
organization by Executive order it did 
not exist to create this one. The dis- 
tinction or reason I do not know, but 
under the war powers bill the construc- 
tion was made that he did have the power 
to create an organization of men. 

Mr. MICHENER. If they are to per- 
form a like duty, it must be just a ques- 
tion of sex? 


I yield to the gentleman 
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Mr. KILDAY. I do not know, but I 
understand that was the ruling made. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. A ques- 
tion was asked the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts with regard to the after- 
math. The gentleman has made it very 
clear as to the distinction between mili- 
tary personnel and civilian personnel, 
and I agree with him 100 percent. Does 
he not think that the time is now proper 
and right to look ahead and see what is 
going to happen after the war is over 
when these 3,000,000 or more civilian em- 
ployees will come to the Congress and 
say, “We are entitled to some nature f 
benefit as veterans, either as a bonus or 
other benefit“? 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HinsHaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask some questions of the 
gentlemar. from Texas, the gentleman 
from New York, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts, or anyone else who may 
have the answer. As you well know, out 
on the west coast we have a very large 
number of women who are volunteering 
their services in the interceptor com- 
mand. Many of these women are em- 
ployed, and many of them are not other- 
wise employed. They are all giving 6 
hours a day of their time to the national 
defense. Does this bill contemplate that 
as civilian employees they may enter this 
service for the purpose of working in a 
specific place, or are they subject to being 
ordered any place under the military 
command? 

Mr. KILDAY. They are subject to 
being ordered any place the military 
command might see fit to send them. 
That is one of the reasons for organizing 
them into this corps. Many of the Coast 
Artillery defenses, for instance, are at 
isolated points, and clerical help and 
telephone exchanges are necessary there. 
The Army does not feel that the women 
necessary to run those facilities should be 
taken to those isolated places except in 
this military set-up, subject to orders and 
discipline under the control of their offi- 
cers while on the reservation. 

Mr. HINSHAW. What about all these 
women who have other duties, which may 
be in the home or in an office, who are 
now employed by the Government on a 
volunteer basis in the interceptor com- 
mands? Are they to be necessarily 
forced to choose between enlistment for 
an unknown service in an unknown place, 
or may they volunteer for a certain duty 
in a certain place? 

Mr. KILDAY. If they are going to be 
members of this organization they are 
going to give as much time to it as if they 
were in the Army. It will be a full-time 
set-up. I understand that about 6,000 of 
those working in the filter stations will be 
utilized immediately in this corps. 

Mr. HINSHAW. These women are 
now giving 6 hours a day of their time, 
which is about all one can stand over 
those filter boards—I have watched 
them—and they do a good job. If they 
work much longer than that fatigue is 
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likely to dull senses that must always be 
at the keenest point. 

Mr. KILDAY. We hope it will never 
happen, but everybody may have to work 
12 or 24 hours a day if the situation war- 
rants it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am talking about 
being alert on the filter boards. If I 
understand this matter, you are going to 
lose a great many of these splendid 
women who could not be sent to some 
other part of the country, because they 
have these other jobs, which may be 
home jobs or some other kind of jobs. 
You could utilize their services just as 
well as not in their present locations, 
providing they had some right to enlist 
for service in a particular location. 

Mr. FADDIS, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr.FADDIS. The bill is to provide for 
service to the Nation, not to provide for 
an accommodation to certain individuals. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I understand that; 
but when you go to work for the War De- 
partment here in Washington you are 
located here in Washington unless some 
peculiar order comes along, or if you 
work for any other department of the 
Government as a civilian you are gen- 
erally located in a specific spot for a spe- 


cific duty, unless you are one of the 


executive officers of an agency. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. A great deal of the 
service to which the gentleman refers 
is voluntary and, being voluntary, it may 
be given freely today but tomorrow due 
to some other circumstances the service 
may not be given as readily. This bill 
creates a mobile force which may be 
used in any spot. 

Mr. HINSHAW. see the advantages 
of it, all right. I am perfectly in agree- 
ment with it. However, I know there 
are many women who are very happy 
to do this work and want to continue 
providing they can remain in or near 
their own localities. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Iam 
very sure those women would be very 
glad to change their type of work. I 
was a volunteer myself and I had to 
change my type of work, as did most of 
the volunteers during the war. Every 
letter I have received has been along 
that line. We want to serve where we 
can. We want to do the best we can. 
At any rate, we want to serve. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I understand that, 
but there are lots of them who cannot 
volunteer under this bill unless they give 
up what other connections they have. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman has 
had many years of experience as a mem- 
ber of the American Legion in handling 
the affairs of the veterans after the 
World War. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. I have. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. In view of the serv- 
ice to be rendered by these women, does 
the gentleman realize, and I know he 
does, that after the war is over that group 
of women will come before the Congress 
of the United States and ask that they 
be placed on a parity with the men who 
now make up the armed forces? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Well, I know that the 
Army Nurse Corps is in good standing. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Ihave been somewhat 
concerned about where these women will 
come from. Suppose a corps of 20,000 is 
ordered and 100,000 volunteer; who will 
have the right to say where they shall 
come from, from what States, and how 
many? 

Mr. HINSHAW. That will be the War 
Department’s business. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Fappis]. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr, Chairman, this is 
a bill which came out of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs with a unani- 
mous vote. I am told also that it came 
out of the Committee on Rules without 
any opposition, on the understanding 
that it would for the present be limited 
to 150,000. I do not believe there is any 
likelihood that the personnel in this corps 
will reach 150,000 under present condi- 
tions. I do believe, however, that it is 
exceedingly wise to set up this Women’s 
Auxiliary Corps. We reported this upon 
the advice of the Chief of Staff and of 
the War Department because this corps 
Is desired in the War Department at the 
present time. 

I ask the Members of the Committee to 
remember that not a year ago, in fact 
only a little more than 6 months ago, 
when the Committee on Military Affairs 
came before the House of Representatives 
asking for an extension of the Selective 
Service Act, there was a great deal of 
opposition to the enactment of that ex- 
tension. At that time there were a great 
many Members of Congress who believed 
the day would never come when we would 
need the Army we were endeavoring to 
form. Back beyond that there was a 
great deal of opposition to the original 
Selective Service Act. But today, I am 
sure, everyone realizes that one of the 
best things we ever did was to set up the 
Selective Service Act and extend the time 
of the selectees taken into the service 
under that act. Where would we be to- 
day if we were without the trained men 
who were brought into the service under 
the Selective Service Act? 

No one knows today what conditions 
may prevail tomorrow. Although in the 
opinion of some the need today may not 
be great and although in the opinion of 
some this may seem like a foolish ges- 
ture or like an unwise departure from 
our customary procedure in time of war, 
I ask you to consider this. If the time 
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does come sometime in the future, and 
it may come much more quickly than we 
believe it will come, when we are so dras- 
tically pushed for manpower that it would 
be necessary in the life of the Nation to 
institute such a corps as this, then, in- 
deed, we would be in a sorry fix if we had 
not taken the preliminary step. So, 
upon that consideration, and that con- 
sideration alone, this bill merits the vote 
of every Member of this Committee be- 
cause by setting up this corps we are at 
least setting up an organization with 
which we can build a pattern and with 
which we can secure some experience if 
we are forced to proceed further along 
this line at a later time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. I yield to the gentieman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I want to make 
this comment at this point. I think the 
gentleman has stated one of the most 
fundamental points in this bill, the con- 
servation of trained manpower when and 
if we need these men in the Army for 
combat service. 

Mr. FADDIS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
will also allow men to keep on with the 
heavy work in the munitions factories, 
and we cannot win the war without mu- 
nitions. 

Mr. FADDIS. That is true. 

Now, it is undoubtedly a fact that the 
British, both in the first World War and 
in this World War, have secured a great 
deal of valuable service from organiza- 
tions of this kind. It is also a fact that 
there are a great many duties in connec- 
tion with the service of armies which can 
be performed much better by women 
than by men. It is also a fact that it is 
much more desirable to have those 
women closely associated with the Army, 
at least under a semimilitary organiza- 
tion, than it would be to have them, for 
instance, under the civil service, as many 
of them are today. For instance, there 
is a demand for dieticians in connection 
with the Army. Certainly that is a 
woman’s job. There are almost no men 
dieticians. There is need for hostesses 
in various places in the Army and cer- 
tainly no one can deny that that is a 
woman’s job. There is need for tele- 
phone centrals or telegraph operators 
and telephone operators and many other 
specialists and such work can be per- 
formed as well or better by women than 
by men. 

As has already been stated here today, 
it is not necessary for the War Depart- 
ment or the Chief of Staff to come before 
the Congress and ask for this corps to 
be set up by authority of the Congress. 
As has already been stated to this com- 
mittee, at the present time a corps sim- 
ilar to this composed of male specialists, 
is being set up. So I would a whole lot 
rather see a corps of this kind set up 
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under an act of Congress, than to see it 
set up purely as an executive matter. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. I yield to the chairman 
of my committee. 

Mr. MAY. I am sure the gentleman 
from Michigan who, a while ago, pro- 
pounded a question as to the authority 
for the Executive order, would agree with 
the gentleman likewise that he would 
rather do it by legislation than by Execu- 
tive order. 

Mr. FADDIS. I believe he would. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman 
mentioned a moment ago the great con- 
tribution that can be made to this war 
by the women of this country, As an 
example, all we have to do is to look at 
the Navy and the many yeomanettes 
who served during the World War and 
made a great contribution to the country 
at that time. 

Mr. FADDIS. There is no doubt of 
that, and I am sure the women in con- 
nection with this corps will render as 
great or even a greater service to the 
Nation at this time. 

Furthermore, there is no denying the 
fact that if the women of this country 
are to take a part in this war, they will 
feel a great deal better if they are able 
to take such part in an official manner. 

Some question has been brought up 
here about the women who are already 
serving as volunteers in connection with 
certain activities of the Army. Of course, 
they are serving and, of course, their 
services are appreciated, but just the 
same they cannot feel as useful or be as 
efficient, perhaps, in their present capaci- 
ties as they would feel if their services 
were performed in the manner prescribed 
by this act. Neither can a man perform 
a service as useful in the Army in an un- 
official capacity as he can when he is 
part of the service. The same thing ap- 
plies to the women. For instance, these 
women who are part of the warning 
service looking out for airplane raids or 
what not. There is no way to compel 
their attendance at a certain specified 
place at a properly appointed time. The 
women under the provisions of this leg- 
islation will be required to be at the prop- 
erly appointed place at the properly ap- 
pointed time. The experience of the 
human race, clear back through the ages, 
has proven organization and discipline 
to be absolutely necessary when waging 
war. 

There must be some means of disci- 
pline, there must be some means to com- 
pel obedience to orders from a central 
authority, and there must be some means 
of coordinating these efforts better than 
any volunteer system has ever been able 
to coordinate them. This is the reason 
that armies, as we have them today, 
came into being, because under discipline 
an army, under the unified command of 
an army, it has been determined beyond 
possibility of doubt that better and more 
efficient service can be commanded. 
Therefore, under a system such as this, 
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we can certainly secure better services 
from the women. They are entitled to 
the same chance to serve under circum- 
stances where they can conduct them- 
selves in an efficient manner and with 
credit to themselves as are men. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. MAY. On this question of disci- 
pline of the women in this corps, if one 
of them should be found guilty of giving 
aid to the enemy, should be guilty of 
treason, would it be any less treason than 
if the crime had been committed by a 
man? 

Mr. FADDIS. Certainly not. If a 
Woman committed an act that was trea- 
sonable, if she were not subject to mili- 
tary discipline, she could be punished 
under the civil law. 

The . The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 minutes more. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. SHORT. Is there any Member of 
this body who supposes that the patriot- 
ism of the women of this country is less 
than that of the men? 

Mr, FADDIS. I am sure not. No one 
would question that. Their patriotism, 
love of country, and desire to serve is 
beyond question. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. Gladly, to the lady. 

Mrs. ROGERS of .Massachusetts. I 
should like to tell the membership of the 
House that I was talking to Mrs. Dwight 
Davis, the head of the volunteer women 
in the American Red Cross, just before 
she went to Canada to see the work of 
the Red Cross there, and the work of 
the Canadian force that corresponds to 
this. She told me that I could quote her 
personally as saying that she is heartily 
in favor of this measure. Of course, hers 
is a volunteer service, while this is under 
the Government, but she feels the great 
need for it. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. FADDIS. Certainly. 

Mr, MAY. To clear up what may be a 
misapprehension, I am sure that the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] 
did not mean by his response that there 
was any intimation on my part that a 
woman is more apt to commit treason 
than a man. 

Mr.SHORT. Oh, of course not. I had 
no such idea. 

Mr. FADDIS. Certainly not. I am 
sure the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Sxort] holds the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in much 
higher regard than to wish to have such 
an impression. 5 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, this bill re- 
ceived careful consideration from the 
House Committee on Military Affairs. 
The Chief of Staff and the War Depart- 
ment want the legislation. In consider- 
ing the bill, we took every precaution to 
make impossible under the terms of this 
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legislation anything savoring of boon- 
doggling. I believe we should make a 
start in this direction today. As I said 
before, no one knows what tomorrow will 
bring forth. Let us therefore pass his 
legislation, set up this Women’s Auxiliary 
Corps, and give the women of the United 
States the same opportunity to perform 
patriotic service for this Nation as the 
male population has today. 

We must not become unduly critical 
because of the recent news of our losses 
in the East. We cannot engage in a war 
without losses, casualties, and reverses. 
It is the old, old tale of the beginning of 
the war of a democratic nation. Too 
little and too late. While it is true that 
the losses of the United Nations were 
heavy, it must be remembered that they 
were fighting against heavy odds, at least 
2 to 1. From the reports we have of 
this engagement, our forces gave a first- 
rate account of themselves before they 
were destroyed, and our powers to re- 
place our loSses are certainly vastly su- 
perior to those of the enemy. 

The truth is that, due to the surprise 
attack on our fleet at Pearl Harbor and 
the loss of the Prince of Wales and the 


Repulse, we lost our superiority of sea 


power in the Pacific. As a result our 
strategic policy has been crippled ever 
since. It will take some time yet to ad- 
just our program to the situation. You 
can be sure, however, that we will do so. 
In the meantime, the loudest groans, the 
most severe criticism, and the wildest 
suggestions I hear are from those who 
but a few months ago were so superbly 
confident that we would never be at- 
tacked. 

Here is some good news—news that 
should bring joy to every heart—not only 
to American hearts but also those in all 
the United Nations. 

The news has just been released that 
General MacArthur and part of his staff 
have arrived in Australia, where he will 
take command of the entire mid-Pacific 
area. I know he has the well wishes of 
all the American people, who know that 
he will bring to the cause of the United 
Nations in that theater of operations the 
courage, ability, and personality neces- 
sary to a man worthy and able to turn 
the tide of battle in favor of the Allied 
arms, 

A year ago Hitler was in much the 
same state of overconfidence as is Japan 
today. He had swept through western 
Europe and the Balkans mainly because 
he had possessed a superiority of. ma- 
terial. He had hammered England from 
the air all winter. He had conquered 
Greece and Crete. With one swift 
smashing blow after the other he had 
almost conquered Europe. Almost—and 
then he struck at Russia. For a while all 
went well and it seemed that his posses- 
sion of the wheat of the Ukraine and 
the oil of the Caucasus was only a matter 
of a short time. 

Then the Pussian masses struck back. 
They were at first short of matériel and 
experience, but they husbanded the 
former and acquired the latter. The 
lease-lend program began to pay divi- 
dends. The German advance stopped 
and now is going the other way. How 
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long it will continue to do so, we do not 
know, but we do know that the cause of 
the United Nations in the European 
theater looks much brighter than it did 
a year ago. 

The British now have the Germans on 
the defense in the air and are regularly 
raiding the vital areas of Germany and 
France. In spite of the U-boat sinkings 
off our Atlantic coast, our convoys are 
crossing to Europe, bearing both men and 
supplies. Hitler can see the shadow of 
the coming event of a two-front war, 
confronting him in Europe. This he does 
not want and knows he cannot stand. 

Remember the spring of 1918 when the 
Germans swept down through France, 
driving all before them, in what was to 
be their victorious drive. Eight months 
later with an army intact and still on 
foreign soil and a powerful navy intact, 
they asked for an armistice and sur- 
rendered. The weight of American valor, 
manpower, and economic might had 
been thrown into the balance. 

Today we are not as near to victory as 
we were in the spring of 1918, but victory 
is just as certain. Slowly, too slowly but 
surely, very surely, our material might is 
growing. Planes, guns, ships, munitions, 
and equipment are coming, in spite of 
our impatience. Our striking power is 
growing with every day. We must not 
allow it to be frittered away to satisfy 
the impatient demands of amateur strat- 
egists or the panicky pleas of frightened 
local-minded politicians. It must be or- 
ganized and held ready to deal an effec- 
tive blow in whatever theater of the 
present conflict those in command be- 
lieve to be of the highest strategic im- 
portance. We must take the offensive to 
win; but when we do take the offensive, 
it must be for the purpose of winning, 
and not merely for the purpose of taking 
the offensive to satisfy popular clamor. 
We must trust our leadership to recog- 
nize the proper time and place, which is 
a decision beyond the power of the Con- 
gress or of the people. 

One thing is certain: The Japanese, 
like the Germans, are conquerors, not 
sovereigns. There is no point where 
they can stop and establish the status 
quo until they have done so by complete 
conquest. As long as one unconquered 
spot remains on the globe they must 
drive toward it. The resources of the 
regions they have conquered must go 
back to Japan to be fabricated into the 
planes, guns, munitions, ships, and equip- 
ment to replace those lost in battle or by 
attrition. 

Ever-lengtLening lines of communica- 
tion must be maintained. Vulnerable 
flanks must be guarded. Restless captive 
peoples must be policed. Meanwhile the 
wrath of those enslaved nations will 
gather. The 40,000 Koreans now in arms 
against her will will be doubled and quad- 
rupled. Fifth columnists will rise in 
all the conquered lands. Guerilla war- 
fare will blaze forth in many spots. The 
lines of communication will be cut, 
Flanks will crumble, and the entire war- 
like structure will crash, as every purely 
warlike structure since the dawn of his- 
tory has crashed. Once more history will 
have repeated itself and democracy will 
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have triumphed, but as usual at an ex- 
cessively heavy cost of life because of 
their refusal to prepare for war in time 
of peace. ; 

Trust your Army and Navy and the 
responsible leaders of the Army and 
Navy. They will probably make mis- 
takes from time to time, but you can be 
sure of their bravery and their patri- 
otism. Look to the conduct of the do- 
mestic affairs of the Nation. See that 
the captains of industry keep pace with 
the demands of the captains of our gen- 
eral staffs. See that the workman on 
the assembly line supplies the soldier on 
the firing line. See that our industrial 
system keeps pace with our military ma- 
chine and we need have no doubt of the 
result. 

And now to assist our Chief of Staff 
and War Department in their task let 
us turn to the legislation under con- 
sideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. CLasox ], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I think 
probably most of the propositions cov- 
ered by this bill have already been 
brought to the attention of the House. 
In discussing the bill, however, we should 
have in mind that whoever becomes a 
member of the United States Army 
through joining this corps will be con- 
sidered in legislation which is afterward 
taken up by the House as a veteran of 
this war. They should be entitled to 
benefits and emoluments under the pres- 
ent law that may be applied to members 
of the United States Army, and they will 
undoubtedly in the future receive con- 
sideration as such in any legislation that 
is brought up. In many cases these 
women will be called upon to perform 
duties which are now being carried on by 
soldiers, and they will relieve those sol- 
diers from those tasks. They are en- 
titled to exactly as much credit as sol- 
diers, because they will be performing 
their duties under exactly the same haz- 
ards. Therefore they should be given 
exactly the same consideration, and no 
benefits should be given to men that are 
not given to women. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. Yes. p 

Mr. GIFFORD. I understand they 
are volunteers. Can they resign at any 
moment? 

Mr. CLASON. That is a question I 
intended to take up, and I think if the 
gentleman will turn to pages 29 and 30 
of the hearings he will be interested in 
finding out what is the standing of these 
volunteers under the definition of Col. 
Ira Swift, of the General Staff Corps. He 
points out that at least at the present 
time it is not understood that they wiil 
take the same oath that the ordinary 
soldier in the United States Army takes. 
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In other words, they will take a limited 
oath, a different oath, and they are not 
bound to carry on in their positions with 
this corps if at any time they decide they 
do not want to. In other words, they 
can resign at any time they see fit. An 
officer may refuse their resignation, but 
if they decide to leave, then Colonel 
Swift testified they must be permitted to 
go. They could not prevent them from 
going, but they would give them a dis- 
charge. The only punishment that 
would be inflicted upon them would be 
that they would receive this discharge, 
which they might not want to get. They 
would be out of the volunteer corps. 
You will find that the question was 
raised, supposing they had a ship ready 
to take these volunteers to Hawaii from 
a Pacific coast port. When they got the 
ship all ready, one of the young ladies 
decided she did not want to go. This is 
referred to on page 30 of the hearings. 
If a young lady says, for instance, “I do 
not want to go to Hawaii,” she would 
probably be told, “Well, that is too bad. 
You are going to Hawaii anyway.” Now, 
that girl could very easily just walk out, 
in which case she would get a discharge, 


‘probably a discharge without honor, 


which she does not want. Now, that is 
the situation. It is my understanding 
that there is some question as to just 
what is going to be the position of these 
volunteers after they get into this branch 
of the United States Army, for it seems 
to me if they are going in there and are 
gaing to assume this position, the Army 
ought to have somewhat more of a grasp 
upon them than is indicated by this tes- 
timony. I think there is a real question 
whether or not, once these persons get 
into the Army, as the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. NicHots] pointed out 
yesterday, regardless of this testimony, 
they may find that they are in the Army 
and have got to stay in. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
know very well what a discharge with- 
out honor means. That undoubtedly 
would be given to these women who do 
not stay in. No soldier wants a dis- 
charge without honor. It is a bad dis- 
charge. The women will know this when 
they volunteer. In some instances they 
may allow them to leave upon request, 
just as they do in the case of the soldiers. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I understand that 
any of these women can quit any time 
they get ready, but only some kind of a 
discharge, which is not known yet, will 
be given them, whether it is a discharge 
without honor, or a blue discharge, or a 
bob-tail discharge, or something else. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. CLASON. I agree. That is my 
understanding of the testimony that was 
given before our committee by Colonel 
Swift, but I am not sure that Colonel 
Swift is absolutely right on his law, be- 
cause if a person joins the Army now, 
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after the war has started they may find 
themselves in the Army and cannot get 
out. 

Mr. BULWINKELE. I think it ought to 
be that way. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. T yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. I call attention to sec- 
tion 7 of the bill, which provides that 
the term of service for all members of 
the corps shall be 1 year. It seems to, 
me from that, that the testimony of Gen- 
eral Swift is not absolutely accurate, be- 
cause these women are enlisted for a 
period of 1 year, and they cannot walk 
away just when they please. 

Mr. CLASON. Well, as he testified, 
this is a contract for labor that the young 
lady enters into. Being a labor contract, 
a person who is a party to it can break 
it any time he sees fit. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Following the remark 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ets- 
TON], the next two lines point out that 
they may be discharged for one of three 
things, but it always remains for the 
Governnient, not the enrollee, to furnish 
the cause for their discharge. So the 
Government at all times has control. It 
simply says: 

They may be discharged for cause, or for 
disability, or for the convenience of the Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. CLASON. But it is a contract and 
either party can break it. 

Gen. George C. Marshall has stated 
in writing that he desires passage of this 
bill. It will release active young men for 
combat duty or other necessary tasks to 
the number that the Army accepts the 
services of young women in this corps. 
Obviously the provisions of this bill may 
have to be changed after its effect is ob- 
served in operation. Our head general 
says that all our manpower and woman- 
power will be needed to win this war. I 
shall vote for this bill in order that our 
Army may become more effective. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. 
Norton], such time as she may desire. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I can 
add very little to this debate, more than 
to say I am heartily in favor of the bill. 
I want to congratulate the lady from 
Massachusetts on the splendid work she 
has done for the women of America. 

I believe that most of the women of 
America who understand what the bill 
provides are in favor of it. On last Sat- 
urday I happened to meet with a group 
of Democratic women from my own 
State. I explained the provisions of the 
bill and asked if there was anybody 
present who was not in favor of the bill. 
I found there was not a single woman 
present who was opposed to it. Those 
women were members of the State com- 
mittee of New Jersey, and I consider 
very representative women. I may also 
add that I have not received a single 
letter in opposition. 

So I want to congratulate the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers] and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs [Mr. May] 
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for reporting this good bill. I sincerely 
hope the House will pass it unanimously. 
I know the womanhood of America will 
respond to the call and that we shall 
have reason to feel proud of their 
service. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana IMr. 
Brooks] 5 minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, this war 


in which we are engaged is, unfortu- 


nately, total war. We are realizing what 
total war means more and more each 
day. 

I placed in the Record this morning 
an editorial from one of the newspapers 
indicating in a general way what total 
war would mean to each man, woman, 
and child in America. Fortunately at 
this point in the conduct of the war, 
we find that the women of America are 
equally as anxious to help win this war, 
and win it as quickly and with as little 
cost as possible, as are the men. They 
are anxious to do their part. 

I have sought this time, Mr. Chairman, 
to give to this Committee a few figures 
that I have obtained from the War Pro- 
duction Board, indicating the definite 
trend in the consumption of manpower 
in war industries, in the Army and in 
nondefense industries in America at the 
present time. These figures indicate, 
and I think they are substantially cor- 
rect, that in the year 1940 there were 
some 1,600,000 persons in war industries. 
In 1941 those figures indicate that the 
number in war industries in the United 
States had increased to 7,000,000 persons. 
In 1942, that is the current year, the 
number is expected to go to 17,500,000 
persons or perhaps more. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, in 
the nondefense industries we find this is 
substantially the situation: In 1940 there 
were 36,000.000 persons in America em- 
ployed in nondefense industries. In 1941 
this number had fallen to 33,900,000 or 
thereabouts; and in 1942, that is the cur- 
rent year, it has fallen again until it 
reached the figure of 26,500,000. 

As for the Army, in 1941 we had ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 men-in the Army. 
In 1942 this number will perhaps run to 
4,000,000, or twice the 1941 figure. What 
the future may hold is not generally 
known, but I have seen it estimated in 
the newspapers of the country and heard 
from speeches of officials in the executive 
branches of the Government that we 
shall have an Army of from 7,000,000 to 
10,000,000 men, making a further serious 
drain upon the manpower of the Nation 
to conduct this war to a successful con- 
clusion, 

At this point in the progress of the war 
we come to the necessity of establishing 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps and 
I think it is a very fine thing that we 
undertake to establish this corps at this 
time and to give these women in Amer- 
ica who are just as anxious as the men 
to do their bit toward winning the war 
and crushing the Axis power all over the 
earth—giving them their opportunity to 
be of some real service. 

Mr. BULWINKELE. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. It has been dis- 
turbing me a great deal, this idea about 


Chairman, 
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these women enlisting and quitting 
whenever they got ready to. Did the 
committee do that just because of the 
eternal right of a woman to change her 
mind? 

Mr. BROOKS. I will answer the gen- 
tleman, for I am sure he is serious in his 
question or he would not have pro- 
pounded it. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS. This corps is not part 
of the Army itself, if the gentleman has 
read the bill. 

b Mr. BULWINKLE. I have read the 
III. 

Mr. BRCOKS. The language of the 
bill states that the corps is not a part of 
the Army, but it also states that it shall 
be the only women’s organization au- 
thorized to serve with the Army. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute to answer the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE], 
by saying that when these women vol- 
unteer and are inducted into this corps 
they become subject to military discipline 
as civilians with the Army. They cannot 
quit when they please. If they should 
leave without permission, while accom- 
panying or serving with the Army, they 
would be guilty of desertion or of being 
absent without leave just as would a sol- 
dier who left the Army under similar 
circumstances. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I am just talking 
abcut what was said here this afternoon. 

Mr. ELSTON. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that they undertake 
to enlist for a period of 1 year, but section 
7 of the act provides that in time of war 
or in any national emergency declared by 
either the President or the Congress the 
Secretary, by order, may extend the time 
of service to include the period of the war 
or the emergency and 6 months there- 
after. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. That is right. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ELSTON]. . 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, if this 
b'll should be adopted, it.will institute a 
type of wartime service for the women 
of this Nation along lines never before 
attempted. In deciding if this is wise 
legislation I feel we should first of all 
consider whether it will be helpful in 
winning the war. We have been assured 
by General Marshall that it will. 

Our Chief of Staff has advised us and 
I quote from his letter to the Chairman 
of the House Military Affairs Committee: 

There are innumerable duties now being 
performed by soldiers that actually can be 
done better by women. Timely recognition 
of this situation and legislative action which 
will enable the Military Establishment to ab- 
sorb and utilize its proportionate share of the 
available womanpower will contribute mate- 
tially to the successful accomplishment of 
the task before us. . 


One question which suggests itself is 
whether it is essential to create a 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps in order 
to obtain the service of the women who 
will become a part of its personnel. At 
the present time thousands of women are 
rendering very important service to the 
Army, particularly in the aircraft warn- 
ing service. In these positions they are 
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serving on a part-time voluntary basis. 
While they have rendered excellent serv- 
ice itis felt by the Army that they should 
be on a full-time basis and subject to 
military discipline. Both of these re- 
quirements are important. Obviously a 
maximum of efficiency cannot be ob- 
tained if duty to the Army at any time 
is secondary to other duties or if the 
Army does not have the power to enforce 
its orders or to take disciplinary action in 
the event of any dereliction of duty. 

This bill is by no means designed to in- 
clude all women who render service to 
our military forces. It would not, for 
example, take in those who are doing 
stenographic work or rendering other 
clerical service in the War Department. 
The purpose of the bill is to include only 
those who would serve with or in close 
cooperation with our various units of the 
Army. They would be assigned to the 
Aircraft Warning Service, which is under 
the Air Force Combat Command, or 
would be stationed at an Army camp, de- 
pot, or other zone of interior installa- 
tion. There is no provision in the bill 
against foreign service, and our commit- 
tee has heard of no protest from the 
women of this Nation against overseas 
service. 

The personnel of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps would be made up of 
clerks, machine operators, telephone and 
telegraph operators, pharmacists, dieti- 
tians, hostesses, librarians, post-exchange 
employees, cooks, laundry workers, and a 
number of others. While their service in 
all instances would be noncombatant, 
they nevertheless would work in many 
cases in close contact with combat 
troops. While the corps is not a part of 
the Army, it would be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Army, and officers and women 
of the corps would correspond to officers 
and enlisted men of the Army, the high- 
est rank in the corps being equal to that 
of a major in the Army. Pay and allow- 
ances would be similar to those of en- 
listed men. Their benefits under the bill 
in its present form would be such as are 
prescribed for civilian employees of the 
Government under the jurisdiction of 
the United States Employees“ Compen- 
sation Commission. I would have no 
objection to the amendment which will 
be offered, providing for all benefits now 
extended to members of the Army. 

The size of the corps cannot be antici- 
pated. It is expected that if the bill be- 
fore us is approved, it will be limited to 
150,000. This limitation appears reason- 
able for the present, but the time may 
come when it will have to be enlarged. 
The cost of the corps cannot be great. It 
may not cost anything over and above 
what it would otherwise cost if the same 
service were rendered by civilian em- 
ployees or soldiers. . 

Primarily the purpose of this bill is to 
enable the members of an Army auxiliary 
corps to take the place of men needed for 
combat duty, or at least for more active 
military service. This in itself should be 
a sufficient reason for the passage of the 
act, even if it were not a fact that in 
many instances the duties now performed 
by the soldiers can be better handled by 
women under military supervision. 

As the passage of this act is particu- 
larly urged for the reason to which I have 
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just referred, it follows as a matter of 
course that full disciplinary and super- 
visory authority must be given to those 
who are charged with the responsibility 
of doing the fighting. Even though the 
corps does not actually become a part of 
the Army, its members would be amena- 
ble to the Articles of War so far as those 
articles govern the conduct of civilians 
serving with or accompanying an army. 
These, together with the general statutes 
defining wartime offenses, should be 
ample, particularly in view of section i4 
of the bill, which provides that the mem- 
bers of the corps shall be subject to such 
disciplinary regulations as the Secretary 
of War may prescribe, including provi- 
sions for the punishment of major in- 
fractions by a summary discharge from 
the corps. 

Some of you may wonder why the 
agency created by this legislation should 
not be administered by the Office of 
Civilian Defense. The miserable record 
of mismanagement which that office has 
thus far made should be a sufficient an- 
swer. As the corps must work in close 
contact with the Army and render actual 
military service of a noncombatant na- 
ture, it should be under the direction of 
the War Department if maximum effi- 
ciency is to be obtained. I am sure it is 
a matter of great regret to many of us 
that we did not insist upon the Office of 
Civilian Defense remaining under the 
jurisdiction of the War Department. It 
did not take long to vindicate the judg- 
ment of the House that this agency prop- 
erly belonged in the War Department. 

Mr. Chairman, not a single witness ap- 
peared before our committee in opposi- 
tion to this legislation. The War De- 
partment is earnestly asking that this bill 
be passed. General Marshall feels that 
it will materially aid in winning the war. 
‘The women of the Nation are willing and 
anxious to assume their full responsi- 
bility in this critical time and are eager 
‘to perform the duties contemplated by 
this bill. They are asking for work, not 
glamour. Many who would like to serve 
cannot do so without compensation, even 
though that compensation be no greater 
than that paid to men in the service. No 
one can be ccmpelled to serve in this or- 
ganization. All enlistments must be on 
a voluntary basis. All persons selected 
must be women of excellent character, in 
good physical health, between the ages 
of 21 and 45, and citizens of the United 
States. Army nurses have already dem- 
onstrated that women can serve their 
country under the supervision of the 
Army and subject to its discipline. This 
bill has received the unanimous approval 
of the Military Affairs Committee. If it 
becomes law I believe it will materially 
contribute to national defense and even- 
tually to a real. military offensive. 

Mr. ELSTON asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It was said earlier in 
the debate that these women could resign 
when they wanted to. The gentleman 
now says they cannot resign. What is 
the truth about the matter? 
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Mr. ANDREWS. The actual regula- 
tions under which the corps will operate 
have not been written by the Secretary 
of War. I suppose the penalty would be 
discharge from the service. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Without resigning? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Yes. 


Mr. HINSHAW. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of the time on this side, 
5 minutes, to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the author of this bill a 
question. If the bill becomes law, will 
those women who are inducted into the 
service take over the functions of those 
who are now carrying on the entertain- 
ment of the soldiers, a very essential ac- 
tivity? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
doubt very much if that will be one of 
their activities. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Fappis], because I 
have a great deal of respect for his opin- 
ion, due to the fact that he is ar active 
and studious member of the committee 
and because he also served in the last 
World War. Listening very carefully to 
him as I did, I got the idea that he was 
going to vote for this bill principally be- 
cause the War Department recommended 
it and because it was a precautionary 
measure; that there were some things in 
it he was not sure about. 

It seems as though we have now 
reached the stage in Congress, and per- 
haps it is a good stage, where if the 
Navy, the Army, the Air Corps or if the 
administration asks for anything we must 
go along and vote for it, even though we 
know, and I repeat that word “know,” 
that it will not aid the war effort, because 
if we do not vote for it we are sure to be 
accused of aiding Hitler and our enemies 
across the seas. 

Mr. FADDIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FADDIS. I am sure the gentle- 
man would not wish to leave the im- 
pression with the House that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania goes along 
with anybody purely on their sayso? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; far from it; but 
I gather from what the gentleman said 
that he was somewhat in doubt about the 
merits of the bill but that he was going 
to vote for it because he thought it was 
a precautionary measure serving us now 
in case we needed something like this 
later on, and because the Department 
came in and asked for it. I understand 
the gentleman follows his own opinions 
always. 

Mr. FADDIS. I want to assure the 
gentleman that I believe the enactment 
of this bill is wise from whatever view- 
point one may care to view it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, from 
the time of the Molly Pitcher episode of 
the Revolutionary War up to the present 
moment no one has ever questioned 
either the courage or the loyalty or the 
willingness to sacrifice of any of our 
women. On that day when her husband 
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fell, Molly stepped forward and served in 
his place in the battle line. What are we 
doing now? People throughout the 
country are aware of the fact that we 
are in a war, but being here day after 
day I sometimes doubt whether or not 
the Members of Congress are aware of 
that fact. I sometimes doubt whether 
we want to take the shortest, straightest, 
the hard road to ultimate victory, 
whether or not we are not inclined at 
times to follow a roundabout way, and if 
this is not one of those roundabout ways. 

To me this bill is not a straight- 
forward, plain, unvarnished, undeco- 
rated war measure which, put into effect, 
will increase the effective fighting force 
of our Army. To me it is a diversion. a 
detour from the straight and narrow 
road. Soldiers, whether we like it or not, 
are killers, that is their profession, that 
is their business. 

Women, thank God, are not killers. It 
is the soldier’s business to go forward, 
even though his comrade falls wounded 
by his side. Heartlessly because he must, 
he leaves that comrade, even though he 
be his own brother or boyhood friend 
and goes on. His brother may drop and, 
because of his wound being unattended, 
die. The soldier may know this, never- 
theless he presses forward. But let an 
arm or a leg be shot from one of these 
women, serving with the armed force, and 
who is there in the Army-that will leave 
that woman to die because of a lack of a 
few moments first-aid attention? Where 
is the man fighting in a foreign land with 
these women in the camps or behind the 
battle line who will not shudder and hesi- 
tate if the tide turns against him and he 
knows that the women in the armed 
force are to become the prisoners, the 
slaves, or worse of the Nazis or the Japs 
or their island allies? 

War is a hard, cruel, killing business 
and until necessity demands, I cannot 
bring myself to believe that the efficiency 
of the fighting men will be improved by 
women in the fighting force. Moreover, 
this bill will add a cost to the mainte- 
nance of the fighting force out of all pro- 
portion to the service rendered. There 
must be separate and distinct uniforms, 
there must be separate barracks and cer- 
tainly the merciless disciplining of the 
Army must be tempered to the punish- 
ment of the few women who will violate 
army regulations. 

Again, is there anyone here, with ex- 
perience, who believes for one moment 
that a woman officer, and there will be 
many of them, will obtain that same un- 
questioning obedience to her orders from 
other women in the service which men 
yield to their superiors? 

Women as a class have not been 
trained to yield unquestioning obedience 
to what may seem unnecessary or foolish 
orders. They, and rightly, have come to 
expect from all men consideration, re- 
spect for their feelings, a yielding to their 
wishes and desires, consideration not 
given by men to other men. The habits, 
the beliefs, the standards, which have 
grown out of years of association and 
experience, cannot, however willing the 
spirit or great the desire, be put aside or 
obliterated by the act of volunteering or 
by induction into the Army. 
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Before this war is over there will a 
thousand jobs that women desiring to 
Serve their country can fill as well as or 
better than men. Before we are through, 
if we are to wage war in the uttermost 
corners of the earth, we will need our 
men, and all our men, in the fighting 
force. Here at home women will be 
called upon to take over the jobs and 
perform the tasks which men must leave 
when they step into armed seryice. 


Just as vital to our success as are fight- 
ing men are those behind the fighting 
lines. There must be food to eat, cloth- 
ing to wear, guns and ammunition, and 
all the tools of war. With the task that 
confronts us, keeping in mind the losses 
which we have sustained, it must be evi- 
dent to everyone that the fighting men 
must be supported and that to do that 
adequately our manpower alone is not 
sufficient. Present events indicate that 
there will be urgent need for women to 
take the places of men on the farms, in 
industry, when those men are called to 
the battle line. 


I realize that the women who are to 
be called to service under this bill are 
limited in number, but it is the opening 
wedge, and past experience tells us that 
a matter of this kind once entered into 
there is no turning back. Take the 
women into the armed service, in any 
appreciable humber, who then will main- 
tain the home fires; who will do the cook- 
ing, the washing, the mending, the hum- 
ble, homey tasks to which every woman 
has devoted herself; who wil’ rear and 
nurture the children; who will teach 
them patriotism and loyalty; who will 
make men of them, so that, when their 
day comes, they too, may march away to 
war? 

To me this bill seems to strike at and 
destroy the very foundation—the base— 
which supports and maintains our fight- 
ing men. This war, as all outside of 
Washington now realize, is not a social 
event; in it teas, dances, card parties, 
amusements generally play little, if any, 
part. This war is a dirty, a bloody, a 
cruel, a horrifying business, and the spirit 
of our fighting men should not be weak- 
ened by placing at their side women they 
would unconsciously irresistibly protect 
and defend at the expense of the military 
objective. 

Is there any service which a woman 
could render under this bill which she 
cannot render today without joining the 
Army? 3 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts, The 
Army has stated repeatedly that it is vital 
to have women at the filter stations and 
our air-raid stations. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, bless your dear 
heart, there is no reason why they cannot 
serve in the filter and air-raid stations 
now. If the men in the Army need any- 
thing, they need the loyal support of the 
women at home. You take a poll of the 
honest-to-goodness women at home, the 
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women who have families, the women 
who sew on the buttons, do the cooking, 
mend the clothing, do the washing, and 
you will find there is where they want to 
stay—in the homes, There and when 
the time comes in the fields and factories, 
where many are serving today; there and 
in the hospitals and on the lines of sup- 
ply and communication—in a hundred 
places where they can be of more real 
service than with the fighting men. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I cannot yield. 
I know the spirit that moves this body 
today. You ask, am I going to vote for 
this bill. What else can I do? If I vote 
against any bill that is requested by the 
administration, the War Department, 
the Navy Department, or the Air Corps, 
I will be classified as one who opposes the 
war effort. But I venture to suggest that 
if we could get a secret expression or vote 
on this bill the Members of the House 
would turn the bill down today or at any 
other time it came up, because from what 
I have heard as Members expressed 
themselves privately, they do not believe 
it will actually aid in the war effort. 
More than one Member has said in sub- 
stance that he would vote for the bill, but 
he hoped the Creator would forgive him. 
Believing as I do that the passage of the 
bill will hinder, not help—realizing the 
political retribution and the personal 
abuse that will follow—putting the wel- 
fare of my country first, I must vote 
against the bill. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
remainder of the time on this side to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOM- 
ASON]. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the chairman of the committee for 
yielding me the balance of the time, but 
I want to assure the membership that I 
will not take it all, principally because I 
do not think it is necessary, and not only 
that but I believe all will agree that I 
am not given to long speeches. 

Icannot agree with all the last speaker 
had to say. In fact, there was a lot of 
argument of that kind when we had 
up for consideration the Selective Serv- 
ice Act, although there is a marked dif- 
ference between this act and that. It 
must not be forgotten that the Selective 
Service Act drafted the young men into 
the service and certainly it should not 
be forgotten that this is absolutely vol- 
untary and for noncombatant service. 
Men, but not women, are compelled to 
enter the service. I hope that nobody 
will get away from the proposition that 
this is an absolutely voluntary enlist- 
ment. It should not be forgotten, also, 
that there are already 6,000 women in the 
United States who are engaged in this 
voluntary air-warning and kindred serv- 
ice, to say nothing of varicus other activ- 
ities necessarily connected with our mili- 
tary activities. 

When this bill was first brought before 
the Committee on Military Affairs, frank- 
ly I felt like the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, and as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs expressed him- 
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self, that he was a little bit skeptical 
about it. I was not quite sure that we 
were ready for such legislation, 

But as has been said here repeatedly, 
this bill has the unanimous endorsement 
of the Committee on Military Affairs. 
It has the hearty and enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of the War Department; in 
fact, they urge its adoption. 

I tell you frankly, without any attempt 
at flattering the women, that the thing 
that convinced me that this bill has merit 
to it was not only the fact that the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts [Mrs. Rocers] has added more 
laurels to her legislative career by spon- 
soring the bill, for which she has fought 
ever since World War No. 1, when she 
went to France and England and saw 
first-hand what the women were doing, 
but it was also the argument that was 
made before the Committee on Military 
Affairs by the gentlewoman from Ohio 
(Mrs. Botton] that was most persua- 
sive. I say this in no spirit of flattery, 
but, hers was the most convincing argu- 
ment that was made before the commit- 
tee. I understand the gentlewoman from 
Ohio has two sons in the service. She 
gave her endorsement to this bill in this 
language, and I quote from page 50 of the 
hearings: 

So many women served in these various 
capacities in the last war without recogni- 
tion, without thanks, without compensation; 
they gave all they had, including their health: 
some of them gave their lives, without a 
“thank you,” without any recognition . 

Now, the time for that kind of thing, 
gentlemen, has long since passed. The last 
war really did end it, and to have you con- 
sider this bill as you are doing, so fully and 
so seriously, is a very encouraging thing to 
those of us who feel that women should walk 
side by side with me. 

We do not want your jobs. We want to 
make your jobs easier, and we want to make 
them fit in better to the present day, which is 
a fighting world for you and an assisting one 
for us. This bill seems to give such a splen- 
did method by which we can all do this war 
job, which none of us like, but which must 
be done effectively and with as little loss of 
energy and of clash of personalities, and so 
on, as is humanly possible. 


That is the language of the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. Botton], which 
was supplemented by the statement of 
the gentlewoman from Maine IMrs. 
SmitH], and now today by the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton]. 
In addition to that, a distinguished 
woman of my own State of Texas, whom 
I know well and who happens to be the 
head of the Women’s Division of the 
Public Relations Department of the War 
Department, Mrs. William P. Hobby, has 
given this matter close study and has 
collaborated with the Chief of Staff and 
the Secretary of War. She is one of the 
ablest citizens in my State, women or 
men, and in such matters as this I place 
a high value on her judgment and advice. 
Every woman who appeared before the 
committee, every woman who has spoken 
here as a Member of this body, and, like- 
wise, women by the hundreds from every 
State who have written the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts have said, “Give us 
a chance, give us a little recognition in 
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this World War in which we are engaged, 
and let us do it voluntarily.” 

We have to trust somebody. I am one 
of those who trusts the War Department 
to administer the law fairly and justly 
and in the best interest of national de- 
fense. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Did any- 
one appear before the gentleman’s com- 
mittee during the hearings in opposition 
to the bill? 

Mr. THOMASON. Not a person op- 
posed this bill, because, after you hear 
these women, after you hear the Secre- 
tary of War and the Chief of Staff, there 
can be no opposition. 

I repeat, these women come here on an 
absolutely voluntary basis. They volun- 
teer for this service. They want to do 
it; they are eager to do it. There are 
6,000 of them in the service now, but they 
are without organization, pay, or direc- 
tion. 

In reply to the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, awhile ago that 
a lot of these women belong back in the 
homes, may I say that those begging to 
volunteer do not have husbands and do 
not have children or other dependents. 
They are now engaged in the service. 
They want to do their part, but they 
want official recognition. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. Iwill yield later. 

The testimony as disclosed by these 
hearings—and I invite you to read them 
because they are interesting—will show 
that these women in many kinds of non- 
combative work can do a better job than 
the men. Besides, they will release men 
now performing many of these duties and 
will undertake assignments such as air- 
raid wardens, clerks, machine operators, 
Cocks and bakers, stewardesses, switch- 
board, telephone, and telegraph opera- 
tors, pharmacists, dietitians, hygienists, 
hospital and laboratory technicians, 
hostesses, librarians, theater employees, 
welfare workers, post-exchange employ- 
ees, and laundry workers. These are 
some of the jobs they are doing now, 
and they are the jobs from which men 
will be released. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. Does not the gentleman 
believe that permitting these women to 
take an active part in war activities will 
have a beneficial psychological effect in 
the prosecution of the war? 

Mr. THOMASON. It will have the 
very finest kind of effect. It will do 
much for morale, which we need. The 
gentlewoman from Ohio said it force- 
fully. They feel then that they have a 
part in it, that they have had some rec- 
ognition. They had little recognition in 
the last war. The 6,000 women now 
looking after the aircraft-warning service 
have no special recognition but are doing 
a grand job. They come and go as they 
please. The War Department says, “We 
need discipline.” A woman who may be 
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working at one of these filter centers may 
decide that she does not feel very well or 
does not want to go to work, and the 
War Department does not know that she 
will not show up and efficiency is de- 
stroyed. The Army must have discipline 
in order to know that these women will 
be on the job. They must have control 
and the power to direct. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. Of course, the gentleman 
realizes that the reason the women of 
America are so strong for this bill is that 
it is one of their ways of protecting the 
home, which they know is their citadel. 

Mr. THOMASON. I assume that a 
woman with children or a sick husband 
or other dependents is not going to vol- 
unteer, in the first place, and in the sec- 
ond place, the War Department is not 
going to accept such women. The War 
Department will determine the women 
best fitted for this kind of work. There 
is not a one of us who does not know in 
his own community some fine women 
his own community some fine women who 
are unattached, who have no children, no 
husband, no home ties, but who want to 
do their part in the telephone booths or 
in the aircraft warning stations and 
other places where they would serve a 
very useful purpose and release some boy 
who is getting ready, perhaps, to go to 
Australia to join MacArthur. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN]. 

Mr. STEFAN. I think the gentleman 
has answered the question I was going to 
ask him. I understand from the gentle- 
man’s answer to the question of the 
chairman that marriage would not dis- 
qualify them, but the War Department 
is still the determining factor as to 
whether they are going to permit them 
to volunteer for the service. 

Mr. THOMASON. That is correct. I 
hope in advance of the reading of the 
bill we do not go off on a tangent about 
putting these women under the Veterans’ 
Administration insofar as death or dis- 
ability may be concerned. I do not 
know, in fact, I am inclined to think that 
maybe there is some merit in that sug- 
gestion. As the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Van ZanDT] has suggested, 
we may come to it when the war is over, 
but let us cross that bridge when we 
come to it. In the first place, this is on 
a volunteer basis. In the second place 
it is for noncombatant service. In the 
third place, I feel sure from what the 
War Department has said, that they do 
not expect to send these women outside 
continental United States, or at least very 
few of them. They are not required to 
fight like a soldier boy; and as my col- 
league the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
KIL DAY] so well said, they would receive 
comparable pay from the Employees’ 
Compensation Commission and will be 
treated fairly and justly, and when the 
time comes Congress can recommend to 
the Veterans’ Administration compensa- 
tion if it is later advisable. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Among 
other things, as I understand the gentle- 
man stated that these women have the 
right to resign? 

Mr. THOMASON. Yes; I think so. 
There has been some question raised 
about that. They enlist for a year. 
May I say to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Kentucky that a woman would 
be very slow to resign unless she could 
resign with honor. 

If a woman saw facing her a discharge 
that was either dishonorable or a dis- 
charge without honor, we know how fine 
and sensitive and patriotic they are and 
therefore I anticipate you would have 
very few resignations after they had once 
been accepted. 

Mr, HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Is it the gentleman's 
idea thet the women who may volunteer 
under this bill will be used in the camp 
laundries and in the cook shacks, and 
so forth? 

Mr. THOMASON. I would say, judg- 
ing from what the War Department rep- 
resentatives said at the committee hear- 
ing, very few would be used in those ca- 
pacities. Nevertheless that is a matter 
of administration by the War Depart- 
ment and we have got to have faith in 
somebody and I trust the War Depart- 
ment to do the fair and right thing 
about that. Frankly, I think most of 
these women will be used in technical 
positions where women do so much bet- 
ter than men, in telephone booths, air 
warden stations and filter stations and 
concentration centers, 

Mr. HINSHAW. If the gentleman 
will yield further, would not the gentle- 
man believe that in order to get the best 
type of woman for the type of work you 
know is needed, such as the filter stations 
and telephone booths and the teletype, 
and so forth, they ought to be assured 
they would not be put at some menial 
labor when they are employed. We nave 
stenographers and housewives and all 
sorts of women perfectly well qualified 
to do the jobs the gentleman has men- 
tioned, but they may not want to enlist 
if they are going to be assigned to a 
laundry. 

Mr. THOMASON. I may say to the 
gentleman that I agree with him, but it 
would be hard to write that in the bill. 
It has been my experience you have to 
trust somebody and I believe the War 
Department will do the right and just 
thing about that. These women will be 
given jobs in keeping with their training 
and capacity and I predict will be proud 
of their assignments. They are not 
going to take an educated, cultered 
woman who is a first-class stenographer 
or one who operates a teletype machine 
and put her in a laundry. I just do not 
believe they would do it. I think the 
War Department would hear from it if 
they did. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is it 
not true that highly trained women will 
be needed for this work, and is it not 
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also true that there is just as much dig- 
nity in doing a good job in a laundry as 
anything else? 

Mr. THOMASON. And the War De- 
partment, just like these women, is 
anxious to do a fine job. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. s 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. In what way will 
the status of a woman in this corps com- 
pare with a field clerk? 

Mr. THOMASON. She is a civilian 
employee and, I would say, would rank 
about the same. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Let us get rid of all 
this flag waving and Army regulations 
and all this bologna. Does not the gen- 
tleman know, just as well as I do, that 
you cannot win this war without these 
women? 

Mr. THOMASON. I am glad to hear 
the gentleman say that, because they 
have played a big part in every war this 
country or any other country has ever 
engaged in, and they will do their part 
in the present terrible conflict. For that 
very reason I say we ought to give them 
recognition. I repeat it is all voluntary. 
What can be wrong about that? 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA. Will the gentleman tell 
us whether or not it is the intention 
of the War Department to sene these 
women overseas? 

Mr. THOMASON. I do not speak for 
the War Department, but, frankly, I 
imagine, if you asked them right now, 
you would not get an answer because 
they probably do not know. But I would 
say that certainly in the early stages of 
this development these women will be 
used here in defense activities in conti- 
nental United States. Such is my guess 
and my hope because I do not know where 
they would play a very important part 
right now in Australia or any other for- 
eign country. They can be sent out of 
this country, but I predict very few will 
be unless they request it. There are 
many Army nurses already out of the 
country and doing a wonderful and 
necessary service. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. FULMER. The gentleman enu- 
merated numerous positions at various 
places that these ladies would fill under 
this bill. Is there anything to prevent 
these ladies from filling al! those posi- 
tions now without the enactment of this 
bill? 

Mr. THOMASON. They can volunteer 
for the service, and 6,000 have done that. 
We are only talking about volunteers, 
and that is all we are talking about. 

Mr. FULMER. I am asking the gen- 
tleman if there is anything to keep these 
ladies from filling these positions without 
this bill. 
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Mr. THOMASON. Oh, no; they can 
all volunteer for it, but the Army has 
got to have discipline and organization. 
For instance, somebody has got to look 
after the air-raid warning stations on 
the California coast on account of the 
situation existing there. They want to 
know those women will be there without 
putting them on a voluntary basis. The 
women volunteers are asking for it. At 
present they get nc pay, hospitalization, 
or benefits. Under this bill they are 
treated same as the men. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The women now em- 
ployed in the laundries of the Army are 
getting more than $21 or $31. It is not 
proposed to take those women out of 
those jobs and assign members of this 
corps? 

Mr. THOMASON. No; it is not. 

I do not want to take any more time. 
I am sure there is little opposition to the 
bill, but I do want to express the hope 
that the amendment to be offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma will not be 
adopted. If it is necessary to make 
changes later on we can cross that bridge 
when we get toit. The War Department 
through the Secretary of War and Chief 
of Staff are insisting on this legislation. 
In these critical days we should back 
them up to the limit in everything that 
they think will help win the war. This is 
an all-out war, and there isa place anda 
duty for every one of us to perform. 
Rest assured the women will do their part 
and they are entitlec to recognition when 
they volunteer and ask for it. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I now 
yield to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Ror pH]. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Chairman, speaking 
for my district in San Francisco, I want 
to say we are 100 percent back of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [ Mrs. 
Rocers] in support of her bill to establish 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 

One woman writes: 

So many women want to join, including 
myself and my sister, but we want to get 
started now. I have a position paying $120 a 
month but I would willingly quit it to work 
for $21 a month. Everyone wants to do his 
or her share in this war and make the 
necessary sacrifices (my sister and I feel we 
can help by doing the work for which we 
were trained—office work, switchboard), but 
how are we going to do our part if the reces- 
sary legislation is not attended to? 


Another: 


There are many women, like myself, who 
have had many years of experience as execu- 
tives and business owners, who would like to 
volunteer in the Women's Army Auxiliary 
Corps but are excluded because of the fact 
that they have passed the 45-year limit, which 
the enrollment is restricted. It occurs to 
me, that in view of the fact that Congress 
requires a registration of men from 18 to 
64, that the same age limit should apply to 
women, because I am sure that a woman of 
64 is just as active as the average man of 
64. May I ask you to give this serious con- 
sideration? 


These letters are typical of the inter- 
est shown by women everywhere and I 
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earnestly hope Representative ROGERS’ 
bill, H. R. 6293, will pass unanimously. 
The legislation is a move in the right 
direction and will definitely help the 
Nation’s all-out efforts. Congratulations 
to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
for her forward-looking, patriotic service 
to the country. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time on this side and 
I ask that the Clerk read the bill for 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther debate, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is 
hereby authorized to establish and organize 
in such units as he may from time to time 
determine to be necessary a Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps for non-combatant service 
with the Army of the United States for the 
purpose of making available to the national 
defense when needed the knowledge, skill, 
and special training of the women of this 
Nation. The total number of women en- 
rolled or appointed in the Women's Army 
Auxiliary Corps shall not exceed the number 
authorized from time to time by the Presi- 
dent. 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment which I send to the 


desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. May: Page 2. 
line 2, strike out the period and substitute 
a comma therefor, and add the following: 
“and in no event shall it exceed 150,000.” 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I don’t care 
to discuss the amendment, except to state 
that the Committee on Rules, after care- 
ful consideration of the matter, request- 
ed that there be a limitation placed upon 
the number that might at this time be 
inducted. I agreed with the Rules Com- 
mittee that I would ask permission of the 
Committee on Military Affairs to offer 
such an amendment. This I did, and 
that is the amendment that I have 
offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
t 


0. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the right to object. Is this the 
amendment the gentlemar. is going to 
offer which he desires to discuss at this 
time? 

Mr. NICHOLS, No. Ihave not offered 
that amendment. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Is it the gentleman’s 
intention to ask for 5 additional minutes 
when he offers the amendment to which 
I referred? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I cannot say; but I 
tried to get time in general debate, but 
was unable to do so. 

Mr. ANDREWS. The gentleman dis- 
cussed his amendment with additional 
time in the debate on the rule yesterday. 

Mr. NICHOLS. That is true. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I ask the chairman 
of the committee whether we are going 
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to have such requests granted for an 
extension of the time? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
going to object to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma for additional 
time at this time, but do state in response 
to the inquiry of the gentleman from 
New York that the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma did not ask me for any time on 
general debate until all the time had 
been promised. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the membership of the House will care- 

fully follow this. I shall not have time 
to read all, but I wish that some Mem- 
bers would get the United States Code, 
which has titles from 1 to 16 in it, and 
turn to page 194, section 751, and start 
reading the Employees’ Compensation 
Act, under which these women will come 
and advise themselves of what they are 
going to have to do in order to bring 
themselves under that act and be able to 
get compensation for disability, if any 
they receive. I am just as strong for 
this bill as anybody, but I cannot for the 
life of me see why the pride of author- 
ship or any other thing would be blind 
to our responsibility to give these women 
the same protection that we give the men. 
Let me read you what the bill provides, 
when it provides that they shall come 
under this act: 

If any member of the corps is physically 
injured— 


I point out to you that there is no place 
in this bill that a woman could receive 
compensation if she were mentally defi- 
cient or mentally deranged because of 
either shell shock or something else that 
we knew a lot about in the war of 1917-18. 
What else— 
physically injured in line of duty while on 
active duty. 


If that is construed Strictly, and it will 
be by the Workmen's Compensation 
Commission, supposing she is off duly to 
the extent of going to a picture show and 
is struck by a bomb, then I guarantee if 
this is strictly construed, as I say, she 
can recover nothing. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. If the gentleman will 
be quick about it. 

Mr. ELSTON. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the provision on page 7 
which provides that benefits shall ac- 
crue— 

That the benefits shall accrue to any such 
member or her beneficiary where disability 
or death is the result of sickness or disease, 
contracted in line of duty. while on active 
duty, when such sickness or disease is proxi- 
mately caused by service on active duty 


Mr. NICHOLS. That only further 
narrows it, in my judgment. But any- 
way let us pass that for a moment. 

The United States shail pay compensation 
as hereinafter specified for the disability or 
death of an employee resulting from a per- 
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sonal injury sustained while in the perform- 
ance of his duty; but no compensation shall 
be paid if the injury or death is caused by 
the willful misconduct of the employee, or 
by the employee's intention to bring about 
the injury or death of himself or of another, 
or if intoxicated, or if the injured employee 
is the proximate cause of the injury or death. 


In other words, if this were strictly 
construed and it were applied to soldiers, 
and a soldier were injured on active duty 
while he was trying to kill a Jap or a 
German, he could not draw compensa- 
tion under this act. If, under this act, 
the Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion could prove that a woman was try- 
ing to kill a German or a Jap she could 
not collect under this, if they followed 
the law. 

Why get ourselves into this shape when 
it is a simple matter to put these women 
right where the soldiers are, and give 
them the same treatment? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. 1 yield. 

Mr. MAY. If you put these women 
just where the soldiers are, in the lan- 
guage of the gentleman, would you be in 
favor of putting other civilian employees 
of the Government in the same status? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Every one of them 
who is out fighting Japs and Germans, 
I would. I do not care whether they are 
civilians or not. These women are going 
to be on the battle front. They are mem- 
bers of the A. E. F. The bill says it. Oh, 
yes. It is admitted. Do not be misled. 
The chairman of this committee, and for 
that the distinguished generals of the 
United States Army appeared before the 
Rules Committee and said it is the pur- 
pose to send these women in American 
expeditionary forces all over the world. 

Mr. DINGELL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. You could not court 
martial them, could you? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Yes. 

Mr. DINGELL. Not according to law? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Yes. I read it yester- 
day. I do not think there is a lawyer on 
this floor—if the gentleman from Mich- 
igan will go back to the Library and get 
the second article of war and read it, he 
will not have to have anybody interpret 
it for him, That article says that when 
we are at war anyone serving with the 
armies of the United States, whether in or 
out of the United States, is subject to the 
article. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am just taking what 
the bill says. If you will pardon me, I 
would like to say that if you are going to 
send women with the A. E. F., where are 
the men going to be? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Well, I do not know, 
but they are going. Have no fear. They 
are going. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? . 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. Now, why argue 
about these things? One of the state- 
ments before the Rules Committee was 
that the Army may want to send some 
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of these women—and I think the colonel 
who made the statement is up in the gal- 
lery now—to Alaska. I asked him about 
Iceland. He said if these women were 
needed there they would be sent there 
under this law. 

Mr. NICHOLS. That is right. There 
can be no argument about that. It is 
the intention. I think the chairman of 
the committee will so state. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. MAY. Of course, I agree that they 
are subject to court martial. 

Mr. NICHOLS. But I was answering 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL]. They are going into the 
A. E. F., are they not? 

Mr. MAY, Some of them may go into 
it. 
Mr. NICHOLS. Oh, well, now, Mr. 
Chairman, 

Mr. MAY. Well 

Mr. NICHOLS, I cannot yield further. 

Mr. MAY. Then do not put me on the 
spot if you are not going to yield. I 
wanted to ask the gentleman if he under- 
stood that in case of a court-martial pro- 
ceeding there are different penalties, and 
they do not necessarily have to be shot or 
jailed or put into the guardhouse. 

Mr. NICHOLS. That applies to sol- 
diers also. I understand that thor- 
oughly. But they go exactly in the same 
way. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS. The gentleman's 
statement presupposes service on the 
part of these women which the War 
Department has not indicated in any 
way. 

Mr. NICHOLS. They may not have 
indicated to the gentleman, but there are 
many men on the floor of this House who 
have heard the gentleman sitting in the 
gallery testify before the committee that 
they were going with the A. E. F. There 
was no question about it. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. And 
the chairman of the committee just made 
that statement. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Why, yes. 
be no argument about that. 

. Now let me read further from this law: 

If a partially disabled employee refuses to 
seek suitable work or refuses or neglects to 
work after suitable work is offered to, pro- 


cured by, or secured for him, he shall not be 
entitled to compensation. 


In other words, if one of these girls 
gets hurt and she is finally lucky enough 
to have the Employees’ Compensation 
Commission start paying her something, 
and somebedy came and offered her a 
job, if she did not take it, whether she 
liked it or not, they can cut her off. 
That is not all. This act provides—and 
I wish you would all read it—that before 
anybody can get compensation from the 
Employees’ Compensation Commission 
they must first file an affidavit. 

This law here, and I ask you to read 
it, sets out what must be put in the affi- 
davit; and if she fail. if this law is fol- 
lowed strictly, if she fail, even though 
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she be in Iceland or in Alaska, to get the 
affidavit to the Commission in time, un- 
der the law she is barred from collecting 
any compensation. 

Mr. DINGELL. It applies equally to 
men and to women, does it not? 

Mr. NICHOLS. But the soldiers in the 
Army do not come under this. 

Mr. DINGELL. The civilians do. 

Mr. NICHOLS. These boys, however, 
are not civilians; they are fighting. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendments. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yeld? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield briefly. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the fact that this is the very subject on 
which the gentleman from Oklahoma 
proposed tq offer an amendment in the 
further reading of the bill, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this sec- 
tion and all amendments thereto close in 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, we have not 
heard the gentleman’s amendment yet; 
how do we know but what there should 
be debate in opposition to it? Will not 
the gentleman give an additional 5 min- 
utes in opposition? 

Mr. MAY. This is a pro forma amend- 
ment now. 

Mr, HINSHAW. I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 8 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I modify 
my request and ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me as though we are heading into a 
debate which in my very candid opinion 
results entirely from a misunderstand- 
ing of the situation that is involved in 
this bill. There is no need for the excite- 
ment which is evidenced by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma because there is no 
proposal to do anyone an injustice or to 
create a situation that should cause any 
concern. I believe the gentleman was 
not here when I spoke during general 
debate with reference to the dangers of 
opening the Veterans’ Administration in- 
surance system to any civilian employee 
of the War Department. If these civilian 
employees are admitted, then you are 
going to have constant demands from the 
other civilian employees of the War De- 
partment and have hundreds of thou- 
sands come into the Federal insurance 
system and throw us into an endless sys- 
tem of insurance by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The provisions of the Federal Employ- 
ees’ Compensation Act are adequate for 
all situations involved. There is no need 
of arguing whether the members of the 
auxiliary are going to be sent out of the 
country or not. I take it they are going 
to be sent wherever needed, surely to off- 
shore bases. Wherever they may be 
needed they are going to be sent, and 
there will be times when they will be 
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subject to military law. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma, however, continues to 
argue from an isolated article of war 
without going into the great body of 
military law which controls this situa- 
tion. This is not a novel situation. It is 
a situation which has always existed, is 
thoroughly recognized in military law, 
and is recognized by the international 
conventions. The point is that a civilian 
with the Army in the field will be subject 
to military law. 

This is true not alone of the women 
who happen to be members of the Wom- 
en’s Army Auxiliary Corps, but it is true 
of any civilian who is with the Army in 
the field. So, one of these women volun- 
teers would be subject to military law 
when with the Army in the field, but she 
would not be subject to military law when 
on duty anywhere else. I have this in- 
formation from the Office of the Judge 
Advocate General of the Army. I hold 
that opinion in my hand here now. 
That settles the question involved. 

The disciplinary regulations and pun- 
ishment to be meted out are yet to be de- 
termined. Apparently, from a reading 
of the bill, she would be subject to no 
greater punishment than summary dis- 
charge from the service, although I 
imagine that lesser punishments will be 
devised by the Secretary of War under 
the provisions of this bill. The bill gives 
him express authority to formulate reg- 
ulations with reference to discipline and 
punishment and the procedure in con- 
nection therewith. 

The Federal Employees Compensation 
system has been in existence for years. 
It is not something that has been patched 
up by amendments offered on the floor 
of the House, but it is a system based on 
experience. 

I cannot follow the gentleman in his 
argument that a mental condition is not 
a physical condition. If we were to fol- 
low that argument to its logical con- 
clusion, then thousands of veterans 
would have to be eliminated from the 
rolls by the Veterans’ Administration, yet 
their mental disability is of such nature 
as to rate them 100-percent disabled. 

Mr. BULWINELE. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Does the gentle- 
man know what construction, if any, has 
been placed upon similar provisions of 
the statute to this, involving physical 
injury without having been mentally 
injured? 

Mr. KILDAY. I have not had the op- 
portunity to brief the question. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I am asking the 
gentleman what construction has been 
put on it. P 

Mr. KILDAY. I cannot give the gen- 
tleman that information because I have 
not looked into it. I say it is quibbling 
to say that a mental disability is not a 
physical disability, and I have never 
known of an instance in which anyone 
failed to recover in a damage suit be- 
cause of some distinction between men- 
tal and physical disability. 
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Mr. BULWINKLE. In your damage 
suit you allege mental disability. You 
do that in your complaint. 

Mr. KILDAY. Does the gentleman 
take the position that the Veterans’ Re- 
lief Act distinguishes between physical 
and mental disability? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. It does in many 
instances. 

Mr. KILDAY. The gentleman does 
not know of an instance in which men- 
tal disability is not regarded as a physi- 
cal disability, does he? 

Mr. BULWINELE. The burden is 
upon your commitiee to inform the 
House whether or not a construction has 
been placed upon it, 

Mr. KILDAY. I do not yield further. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. KTL DAV]. 

There was no objection. © 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma has indicated 
that someone of these auxiliaries might 
be struck by a bomb while in the theater 
of operations and not be covered by the 
terms of the Employees’ Compensation 
Act. I cannot see how that could pos- 
sibly transpire. If they are ordered into 
the theater of operations or if they are 
in a locality which is subject to bom- 
bardment, surely their presence there is 
the proximate cause of their injury, and 
under the express terms of this act they 
would be entitled to compensation if the 
injury was proximately caused by the 
discharge of their duties. That being 
the case, I think clearly they would be 
covered by the provisions of the Employ- 
ees’ Compensation Act, and that act 
would give them total coverage. 

Of course, they are going to have to 
conform to rules and regulations as to 
filing applications, and so forth, but the 
veteran has to do that. He has a cer- 
tain time in which he must file an appli- 
cation, and he has a certain time in which 
he must appeal. There are bound to be 
regulations on all of it. I happen to 
know that occasionally civilian employees 
fail to apply in time or make application, 
but I find that the House and Senate have 
been generous in waiving this limitation 
of time. It is not an unreasonable limi- 
tation of time and there is no reason 
why anyone could not apply. 

I have worked out a schedule showing 
a comparison between the benefits re- 
sulting if compensated under the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and if compensated 
under the Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Commission, and, Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to include it 
in my remarks at this point. I may say, 
this is my own compilation, and not an 
extraneous paper. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. KI DAV]. 

There was no objection. 

The compilation referred to follows: 


"+ 
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Comparative statement of compensation paid under the Veterans Administration and 
under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Commission 


Veterans’ Administration 


8 Compensa- 


To widow (or 
dependent wid- 


ower), 5 
To parents $45 for 1 surviving- 
$25 to each when 
Disability compen- | $100 per month 
sation: Total 
bility. 


— aaas 


$38 ($45 after 500 


Federal Empore Compensation 
ommission 


$30.62. 


$21.87 for 1 or 
$35 for 2, 
--| $58.33 per month. 


Without parent With parent Without parent With parènt 
Death Compensa- 
toie hild; 
o children: 
One child. 8 815 crs m 1010 A S $8.75 for each child. 
Second child_| $13 additional $13 additional $17.17 additional 
Third chud . $8 additional for | $13 aadttional over age 10. | $7.95 additional. 
each child. Under age 10, first child $10 


and $8 additional for each. 


Partial disability, is compensated by both systems on the percentage of disability and at the same rate for that 
tage. 


percen 


|Note.—All of Federa! employees’ death compensations are based upon a stated percentage of monthly salary. For 
the purposes of such computation $87.50 shall be regarded as the minimum salary and $175 as the maximum monthl. uy 
salary. Therefore a member of the Women’s Auxiliary“ compensation would be on a base of $87.50 per month, 


though her cash salary would be only $21 per month. 


{NotEe.—The minimum compensation paid under the Federal fost anda Compensation Commission for total 


disability $58.33 per month, 
but $21 per month salary 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, you will 
find that the rates of compensation are 
almost identical except in the case of total 
disability. The death claims are almost 
identical. The widow under the Vet- 
erans’ Administration will receive, at war 
rates, $38 per month until she is 50 years 
of age; then it jumps to $45 per month. 
The widower, and I doubt whether there 
will be many of them, although it is pos- 
sible under the act, would receive $30.62 
from the Compensation Commission 
rather than $38. Parents under the Vet- 
erans’ Administration receive $45 a 
month for one or $25 each if both sur- 
vive. Under this bill they would receive 
$21.87 for one and $35 for two. Children, 
under the Veterans’ Administration, the 
first one would receive $20, the second 
$33, without parents; and with parents 
the first one would receive $15, if over 
10 years of age, and the next one $13. 
Under this law it would be $13.45 and 
$18.71. 

Then for disability, the veteran is rated 
$100 for a 100-percent disability, which is 
scheduled down in accordance with the 
percentage to which he is disabled. The 
Compensation Commission provision is 
that they shall receive 6624 percent of 
their monthly pay, but that it shall be 
figured on not less than $87.50 per month. 
So that the member of the Auxiliary 
Corps who receives $21 a month plus 
clothes, food, and lodging would be en- 
titled to receive, if totally disabled, 6624 
percent of $87.50 per month and if she 
were one of the officers she would be in- 
creased to the extent that her monthly 
compensation is greater. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
verified the fact which I was very sure 
of, that mental disability receives com- 
pensation just as well as physical. A 


That amount would be paid to a mem 
Otherwise the rate of compensation is 6424 percert of the mont 


er of the Auxiliary even though she received 


y compensetion.| 


mental disability is considered a physical 
disability for the purpose of compensa- 
tion. 


Mr. KILDAY. I do not think there can 
be any doubt about that. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
just talked with the United States Com- 
pensation Bureau on that. 

Mr. KILDAY. I do not think there can 
be any possible doubt about that. A per- 
son mentally disabled is probably suffer- 
ing from the most severe physical disabil- 
ity possible. Ihave tried a few lawsuits in 
my time and I would not have very much 
hesitancy in representing the plaintiff 
in some of the cases the gentleman from 
Cklahoma detailed here. I believe I 
would have a fair chance to win them 
without difficulty on what constituted 
proximate cause or whether there was 
contributory negligence and so forth. 
This bill says “in line of duty” and I take 
it that is comparable to the similar pro- 
vision of the Army regulations, which 
means, in effect, that the injury is not 
the result of his own misconduct. 


[Here the gavel fell.) 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2, From women citizens of the United 
States, the Secretary of War is authorized to 
appoint the Director and such Assistant 
Directors as he from time to time may deem 
necessary or advisable, all of such appointees 
to serve during the pleasure of the Secretary. 
The Director shall receive a salary of $3,000 
per annum, together with such other allow- 
ances as may be provided for hereinafter. 
The Director, under the direction of the Chief 
of Staff of the Army of the United States, 
shall advise the War Department on matters 
pertaining to the establishment of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps; shall operate 
and administer the corps in accordance with 
normal military procedure of command and 
administration and such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of War; shall 
make recommendations as to plans and 
policies Concerning the employment, train- 
ing, supply, welfare, and discipline of the 
corps; and shall perform such other duties 
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as may be prescribed by the Secretary. Each 
Assistant Director appointed pursuant to this 
act shall receive a salary of $2,400 per annum, 
together with such other allowances as may 
be provided for hereinafter. Each Assistant 
Director shall perform such duties as may 
be prescribed by regulations published by the 
Secretary of War. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary is authorized to 
establish and maintain such number of 
schools as he may consider necessary for 
the purpose of training candidates for officers 
of the corps. The Secretary may establish by 
regulation the qualifications for entry into 
such schools, the course of study to be pur- 
sued, and the requirements for graduation 
therefrom. Candidates for such schools may 
be selected from women volunteers who are 
citizens of the United States, and during 
their attendance at such schools shall be 
furnished living quarters, uniforms as here- 
inafter provided, medical and dental service, 
medicines, medical and hospital supplies, 
hospitalization, subsistence, texts, necessary 
school supplies, and pay at the rate of $50 
per month. The Secretary may appoint offi- 
cers in such numbers as he may deem neces- 
sary for the proper administration of the 
corps in the grades of first officer, second 
officer, and third officer, and with such re- 
sponsibilities as he may direct. The pay of 
Officers so appointed shall be $2,000 per 
annum for each first officer, $1,575 per annum 
for each second officer, and $1,500 per annum 
for each third officer, together with such 
allowances as may be hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 4. The Director, each Assistant 
Director, and each officer of the corps shall 
receive allowances in lieu of rations at the 
rate of 60 cents per day and adequate 
quarters: Provided, That when adequate 
quarters are not furnished, the Director shall 
receive in lieu thereof the sum of $100 per 
month, an Assistant Director shall receive in 
lieu thereof the sum of $80 per month, and 
all other officers shall receive the sum of $40 
per month. The adequacy of quarters 
furnished shall be conclusively determined 
in accordance with such regulations as may 
be issued by the Secretary. 


Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized to have 
enrolled in the corps, in addition to the Di- 
rector, Assistant Directors, and officers here- 
inabove provided for, by voluntary enroll- 
ment, women of excellent character in good 
physical health, between the ages of 21 and 45 
years and citizens of the United States The 
personnel of the corps so enrolled shall be 
distributed in the grades of first leader, leader, 
junior leader, and auxiliary, and those in the 
grade of auxiliary may be assigned ratings 
as specialist, first, second, or third class, in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of War, who shall have complete au- 
thority to define the qualifications for all 
such leaders and specialists. The pay of first 
leaders shall be $864 per annum, of leaders 
$720 per annum, of junior leaders $648 per 
annum, and for auxiliaries not otherwise clas- 
sified $21 per month for the first 4 months of 
service and $30 per month ‘thereafter. Spe- 
Cialists of the first class shall be paid, in 
addition to their base pay, the sum of $15 
per month, specialists of the second class shall 
similarly be paid $10 per month, and spe- 
cialists of the third class shall similarly be 
paid $5 per month. 

The Secretary shall provide quarters. for 
‘the members of the corps so enrolled either 
on established Army posts, camps, or stations, 
or on those to be established, or in such 
other places as he may direct, and may use 
any of the facilities of the Army for such 
purpose: Provided, That when quarters are 
not available the Secretary may provide by 
regulation to pay allowances in lieu thereof 
to members other than the Director, the 
Assistant Directors, and the officers at the 
rate of $1.15 per day. 


1942 


Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harris of Vir- 
ginia: On page 4, line 10, after “twenty-one 
and” strike out “forty-five” and insert in 
lieu thereof “fifty.” 


Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I gladly offer this amendment, rais- 
ing the age limit to 50, at the earnest re- 
quest of a number of good and patriotic 
women, who have been serving and are 
eager to continue to serve, the Nation in 
this grave hour of desperate war. These 
women, and their thousands of counter- 
parts throughout the country, now are 
rendering highly essential services in the 
very categories contemplated in this bill. 
They are volunteers. They wish to be 
permitted to volunteer for the more defi- 
nite official war duties proposed through 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 

Many of these fine American women 
are more than 45 years of age; which is 
the limit fixed under the terms of this 
bill. But those it is desired to bring un- 
der the terms of the act by this amend- 
ment are not yet 50 years old. They are 
healthful, strong, and energetic, and 
physically and mentally capable of per- 
forming the duties that would be required 
of them, though, of course, they would 
have to pass the Army physical examina- 
tions before being accepted in the Wom- 
en’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 

I have been asked to consider, in sup- 
port of their desire to raise the proposed 
age limit, and I submit for your consider- 
ation, these points: 

Many of the younger girls and women 
who would be eligible, under the proposed 
age limits of 21 to 45, are in college, or 
are young mothers with babies and young 
children to care for, and other important 
household demands upon them. It will 
not be practical, nor a wholesome thing, 
for the young women in this bracket to 
volunteer for auxiliary military duty. 

Many others in the intervening ages 
up to 45 are employed, a large proportion 
of them in essential work, and most of 
them are dependent upon their employ- 
ment for a livelihood for themselves and 
other members of their families—or- 
phaned children and aged parents, in 
many cases. 

Now, in the case of women between 45 
and 50, most of them have completed 
their great contribution to society and to 
the Nation of guiding and training chil- 
dren; their boys and girls are, in many 
cases, men and women, and married. 
They have no rigidly exacting household 
duties which would prevent them from 
volunteering to serve, if they were dis- 
posed to do so. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to emphasize that this is purely a 
voluntary service; there is no thought nor 
possibility of drafting these women. 
They want to have the privilege of vol- 
unteering to do officially the things they 
long have been doing unofficially. If they 
are not physically fit, they will not be 
accepted for service. 

Let us not deny to these patriotic wom- 
en, who will have to bear a major portion 
of the hardships and sacrifices the war 
shall entail, the opportunity they seek, to 
offer their services in a particular field 
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that appeals to them, and will give them 
the intense satisfaction of knowing they 
have served the Nation in the highest 
patriotic way in a period when it has the 
greatest need of the services of all good 
citizens. 

I trust my amendment will be adopted. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
not the gentleman feel that many of 
these women could be made leaders and 
then they would be outside the age limi- 
tations? Iknow that in Boston they told 
me that some of the finest women work- 
ers are the older women. I understand, 
however, that the Surgeon General has 
recommended against taking women over 
45. 

Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. If they 
could not pass the physical examination, 
the Army would not take them anyhow. 
Down in my part of the country they are 
now doing the best part of the work on 
the aircraft plotting boards and in the 
air raid warning centers, and all the 
other categories which are set forth in 
the report. These are the things which 
they are now doing unofficially. If they 
have been doing them voluntarily and 
without any recognition in the past, why 
come along and make this service official 
and deny them the right to do the thing 
they are now doing more efficiently, per- 
haps, than any other group? They want 
to do it. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the age limits as set 
forth in the bill at the present time are 
practically the same age limits as set 
forth for the men in the armed forces. 
The reason this is done is that it is 
known as a general thing that individuals 
coming within these age brackets are in a 
better physical condition than are those 
either above or below. The same argu- 
ment the gentleman from Virginia makes 
to raise this age limit from 45 to 50 in 


order to embrace a certain group of 


women might be made in favor of a raise 
as between any other two ages in order 
to embrace women within that group. 
After all, as I remarked before, this 
is legislation designed to perform a serv- 
ice for the Nation. It is designed to 
supplement our defense forces and to 
provide a women’s auxiliary corps that 
can take care of the needs the General 
Staff believes will come properly within 
the powers of this corps. It is not leg- 


islation to undertake to accommodate ` 


any certain age group which may, very 
commendably, desire to serve the Nation. 
I submit, therefore, that since upon the 
very best thought these age groups have 
been included as they are, they should 
be left as written in the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. Is there any 
positive statement from the War Depart- 
ment or the Army authorities that these 
women are not capable of rendering these 
services? 
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Mr. FADDIS. There was the general 
statement that these were the age brack- 
ets they desired. Yes, there were several 
statements to that effect. There was an 
attempt made in the committee to drop 
the age bracket below 21, and they de- 
cided to leave it there. These are the 
age brackets that, in the opinion of those 
who are in favor of this legislation, should 
be left in the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. Is it not a 
fact that the same Army officers have 
been carrying on a publicity campaign 
and in other ways attempting to induce 
hundreds of thousands of women in these 
age groups, and even over, to render these 
same services on aircraft-plotting boards 
and in air-warning centers? 

Mr. FADDIS. This would do away 
with the voluntary service of those wom- 
en and set up an organization under the 
terms of the legislation to perform a 
specific duty in connection with the 
Army. 

Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. The Army 
would not have to take them if it did not 
want to, if the women could not pass the 
physical examination. It is voluntary. 

Mr. FADDIS. That is true of a volun- 
teer soldier also. 

Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. You are 
going to kick out thousands of women 
who are now doing that very work. 

Mr. FADDIS. No; you are not going 
to kick out thousands of them because 
there are only 6,000 of all ages in service 
today. 

{Here the gavel fell.] : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Harris of Vir- 
ginia) there were—ayes 21, noes 45. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike ou- the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this to get a little 
light on the question of the interpreta- 
tion of the bill. Some persons apparently 
do not think any of these women can be 
sent outside the United States with 
American expeditionary forces, that they 
are going to serve in the United States. 
Some think that the young women who 
become volunteers in this corps can be 
punished by courts martial, and others 
think they cannot. 

Now, with reference to the question of 
going outside the United States, I think 
everybody should look at the hearings on 
page 54, where Mr. Harness, in the pres- 
ence of General Hilldring, ut the propo- 
sition that we might send an expedi- 
tionary force to Europe and need a lot of 
these women. The statement was made 
that you have got to have discipline. He 
also spoke of sending them to South 
America or Trinidad. I think, therefore, 
that anyone who votes on this bill wants 
to vote on the assumption that these vol- 
unteers can be sent with any expedition- 
ary force to any part ol the world, and 
they will be expected to go. 

The other proposition is on page 30 of 
the hearings. At that time Mr. THOMA- 
son asked this question of Col. Ira Swift, 
of the General Staff. I would like to ask 
the chairman of the committee about this 
in order that when we vote everybody will 
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understand they are voting in accordance 
with the views of the committee on this 
subject, which I believe to be important, 
because it is embraced in Mr. NICHOLS’ 
proposed amendment. On page 30 of 
the hearings Mr. TuHomason asked this 
question: 

But if the young woman wants to volun- 
teer in this service, she cannot resign any 
time she wants to without being subject to 
court martial or punishment? 


The answer from Col. Ira Swift, of the 
General Staff, sent up there to explain 
the bill to the committee, is as follows: 

Colonel Swirr. We cannot court martial 
her, We could punish her by giving her a 
discharge. That is the maximum punish- 
ment you could inflict under this bill. 


That is the interpretation of the 
United States General Staff, that the 
maximum punishment under this bill is 
to discharge a volunteer. You cannot 
court martial her. Is that the under- 
standing of the chairman, or does he now 
think that it is possible to court mar- 
tial any of the volunteers in this corps 
and inflict a greater punishment? 

Mr. MAY. I would like to answer the 
gentleman’s question by reading from the 
hearings of Colonel Swift. 

Mr. CLASON. At what page? 

Mr. MAY. At page 30, near the bot- 
tom of the page: 

Any civilian serving with or accompanying 
an Army in the field that is in combat op- 
erations is subject to the Articles of War 
to the same extent that a soldier is. Now, 
any civilian serving with or accompanying 
an Army of the United States outside the 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States 
is also subject to the Articles of War. These 
people would be subject to the Articles of 
War to the same extent that any other 
civilian serving with or accompanying an 
army would be subject to the Articles of 
War 


Now, that means, of course, in time of 
war, and we are now engaged in war. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CLASON. Please wait until I 
reply. 

This testimony was given in January 
1942, when we were at war and at a time 
when the General Staff must have had 
in mind that we were at war. Your un- 
derstanding from reading that sentence 
is that until such time as one of these 
volunteers leaves the territory of the 
United States she can resign and the 
greatest punishment that can be inflicted 
is to give her a discharge, but once they 
leave the United States, under that sen- 
tence, it is then possible to treat her in 
accordance with the Articles of War? 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. I will answer the gentle- 
man’s question by asking him one, 
Would the gentleman want any more 
severe punishment than that which 
might be provided by the Articles of 
War? 
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Mr. CLASON. It is not a question of 
what I want. What I want to know is 
what these girls are submitting them- 
selves to when they join this Army. 

Mr. MAY. They become subject to 
the second article of war, just like any- 
body else, and if these combat forces 
engaged in any sector of the United 


States even, and they are within that 


area, they would be subject to the second 
article of war. If they are sent abroad 
in combat service or in an expeditionary 
force, they would likewise be in the same 
position even though we were not in war. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS. The Secretary of 
War stated clearly in his letter to the 
committee that these women troops are 
not going to be used as combatant 
troops. The answer which the gentle- 
man recites from the hearings is quite 
correct so long as they are noncombatant 
troops. But he is assuming they are 
with combat troops, which they are not 
going to be. 

Mr. CLASON. I do not think that 
statement is correct. I do not think that 
is the understanding of the members 
of the committee as a whole, because 
I certainly understood from Mr. Har- 
ness’ statement and from other state- 
ments made before us at the hearings, 
that it was the intention to send these 
volunteer troops to military posts out- 
side the United States; for instance, 
Trinidad, British Guiana, or other 
places. I think we still have to go back 
to the proposition of the particular ques- 
tion asked of Colonel Swift about a girl 
being required to go to Hawaii. He 
states definitely, at page 30, that if she 
says, “I do not want to go,” and it was 
a time of war when this testimony was 
given, she does not have to go. She can 
stay at home and all they can do to her 
is to give her a discharge, and they can- 
not court martial her or give her any 
greater punishment. That was his 
testimony. 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not wonder 
there is confusion, in view of the law as 
read by the Chairman, and the testimony 
given by an ill-advised officer of the 
Army, as quoted from the hearing. 
There is no question but that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has clarified 
the matter, and I would like to hear the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. WapswortH], who knows about 
these matters, express an opinion. 
There is not any question that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CLASON] 
has stated the facts as they are. It 
seems to be clear that these women will 
serve with combat units and they can be 
court-martialed if they are so serving in 
time of war. ; 

Mr.CLASON. If a person is serving in 
California on the California coast, or the 
New Jersey coast, where submarines are 
operating close to shore, that woman 
might well be considered to be in a com- 
bat zone. While that may be far- 
fetched, I think anybody voting on this 
bill ought to be told by somebody exactly 
what is understood to be the law on this 
subject. 
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Mr. FADDIS. Of course, there is 
probably a misunderstanding in the 
House as to just what comprises combat 
troops or where you might define as be- 
ing in the service with combat troops. 
Infantry are combat troops, although 
they may not be in combat all the time. 
Today it is true in warfare that the 
combat zonc is a very deep zone. It is 
not today that thin line that protects all 
the rear area, as it has been in most 
warfare preceding this. The combat zone 
is liable to be of great depth, but it is 
not contemplated to put these women in 
the front line. 

Mr. CLASON. Oh, no. 

Mr, FADDIS. They are merely re- 
quired to perform auxiliary service in the 
rear. 

Mr. MICHENER. I am not question- 
ing where they serve. 

Mr.CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
yield any further: I am in favor of this 
bill because I think they will be able to 
relieve 150,000 men who may enter com- 
bat service where they are needed. For 
that reason I think if General Marshall 
says that this bill is needed we ought to 
go along with him. These girls can per- 
form the tasks assigned to them as well, 
and in most cases better, than the sol- 
diers assigned to those duties. At the 
same time I think we ought to tell them 
where they stand before we pass this bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word to make 
a statement. 

I take this time in order that my posi- 
tion with reference to the passage of this 
bill may not be misunderstood. Whether 
or not this is good legislation in a democ- 
racy, even in wartime, is debatable. In 
peacetime I would not support the meas- 
ure. However, we are in the war, much 
as we may regret it. In these circum- 
stances the whole picture is changed. 

I shall vote for this bill solely because 
the War Department has appeared. before 
the Military Affairs Committee, as well 
as the Rules Committee, insisting that 
the national safety at this time demands 
this legislation. We are confronted with 
a question that cannot be settled in the 
club, in the grocery store, or in the sew- 
ing society. If we win, it will be through 
the agency of our military forces. There- 
fore, if the War Department demands this 
legislation in the name of our national 
security and the winning of the war, I 
cannot justify a vote against it. No 
war can be won without leadership, and 
we cannot all be military strategists and 
war-winning and war-fighting experts. 
We must trust somebody. Possibly the 
War Department is wrong about this 
thing. Nevertheless, I shall resolve the 
doubt in favor of its advice, leadership, 
and demands. 

At the same time, we should not pass 
this bill under a misapprehension as to 
what is contemplated and what will hap- 
pen if the bill becomes a law. During 
the last few years we have passed bills 
affecting the Army under a possible mis- 
apprehension of the facts; that is, the 
facts were disputed in the debate. 

Mr.MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 
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Mr. MAY. In what respect was the 
gentleman under a misapprehension 
about a bill that was passed? 

Mr. MICHENER. As the matter 
turned out, I was not under a misappre- 
hension about the legislation to which I 
refer. Indeed, time has proven that 
those bills contemplated just what I an- 
ticipated, even though some of the sup- 
porters of these bills took an entirely 
different position. 

The questions I have asked in debate 
today probably provoked this discussion 
about discipline in connection with the 
Auxiliary Army Force; also as to whether 
these volunteer women might be sent be- 
yond the continental limits of the United 
States, as a part of an A. E. F. to other 
parts of the world. 

Mr. MAY. I think the discussion has 
been very profitable. 

Mr. MICHENER. The members of the 
Military Affairs Committee do not seem 
to agree as to just what this bill means. 
For instance, the ranking member of the 
committee on the minority side, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. An- 
DREWS], feels that this bill, if enacted into 
law, will not authorize the sending of 
these women outside of the continental 
United States to serve in an A. E. F. The 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. May], takes 
exactly the opposite view. When asked 
the question, their answers are diamet- 
rically opposed. I have read the 
hearings before the Military Affairs 
Committee. I was present in the Rules 
Committee when the bill was explained, 
and, even so, I am pleased to have the 
clarification of these phases of the bill 
made by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, Chairman May. He has undoubt- 
edly quoted the law with reference 
to courts martial correctly and it seems 
to me that the statement of the gentle- 
man from New York in this particular is 
not exactly correct. 

Mr. MAY. I think the gentleman from 
Michigan has stated the situation cor- 
rectly. 

Mr. MICHENER. No one should vote 
for this bill in the belief that the second 
article of war will not apply to these 
women serving with combat troops in 
time of war. This bill is primarily a 
general authority to the War Depart- 
ment. That Department will write the 
rules, the regulations, and administer the 
law, in accordance with its intent and 
purpose. I wish that those rules and 
regulations were embodied in the bill and 
were specific. However, such a bill is 
impossible at the moment. I am sure 
that we would all be pleased to have the 
opinion of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. WapswortH], who is an authority 
on things military. 

In conclusion, I reiterate the necessi- 
ties of the hour can be the only justifi- 
cation for legislation of this character. 
This is a war emergency measure and 
should not be permanent legislation. We 
in this country do not want to so mili- 
tarize our people as to make it possible 
or necessary to maintain a standing 
army in peacetime, composed in any part 
of the womanhood of the land. Remem- 
ber, this law is to be administered by the 
War Department, not by a group of 
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theorists, and that O. C. D. boondoggling 
will not be possible. 

Mr, MAY. I think the gentleman has 
stated the situation correctly. 

Mr, POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word and I do so to 
clarify the Record. If I understand cor- 
rectly these ladies will be volunteers, and 
will be selected by the War Department 
and not by Members of Congress. 

Mr. MAY. Of course, I do not know 
what the gentleman understands, but I 
can tell the gentleman what I under- 
stand and what is the fact. Every one 
of these women will be between the ages 
of 21 and 45, and will be volunteers only. 
They will be selected after physical ex- 
amination by the board that is set up in 
the War Department for that purpose. 
No Congressman's letter will be regarded 
as a recommendation of any kind. 

Mr. POAGE. That is exactly what I 
want to get in the Recorp and is the pol- 
icy I hope the War Department will fol- 
low. I think that one of the greatest 
dangers in connection with this bill is 
the possibility that membership therein 
will be dependent on political endorse- 
ment. I hope that such will never be the 
case. I know today that with certain 
branches of the service a congressional 
endorsement is actually a hindrance 
rather than a help. 

Mr. FADDIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, POAGE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FADDIS. I wish to inform the 
gentleman that it has already been stated 
that it is understood that a letter from 
a Member of Congress will insure rejec- 
tion of any woman. 

Mr: POAGE. I am glad the gentle- 
man put that into the Recorp. I hope 
the press will get that and so publicize 
it that it -will be clear to all before the 
bill goes into effect, that it will minimize 
rather than increase an applicant’s op- 
portunity to get into this corps for her 
to seek a letter from any Member of Con- 
gress. 

I know that this organization cannot 
succeed if any outside influences, political 
or otherwise, are allowed to influence 
the selection of its members. This 
organization is so closely connected with 
the military that it is essential for its 
success that the military authorities have 
absolute control of its personnel. I, for 
one, believe that the O. C. D. would have 
rendered a much better service had it 
been placed directly under the control of 
the Army rather than under civilian di- 
rection, I voted to place the O. C. D. 
directly under the Army. I think we 
made a serious mistake when we did not 
do so. Iam afraid we are about to com- 
mit an equally serious mistake today. 
This organization will be in uniform and 
will in many ways simulate a military 
organization. It is presumed that it will 
work along with men under military 
discipline—men subject to military law 
and yet the members of the corps will not 
be subject to the same discipline and may 
at their own pleasure quit the service if 
they do not like the treatment they get. 
Under the most favorable circumstances 
it will be hard enough for the military 
authorities to keep this from becoming a 
lark for young socialites. I am glad that 
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we have the positive assurance of the 
Committee on Military Affairs that no 
young lady will be able to enlist except by 
following the rules and meeting the regu- 
lations of the War Department. If this 
bill passes, and I think it will, I want it 
to be a success. It cannot succeed if you 
let outsiders control the personnel. I 
am always anxious to help my constitu- 
ents, and I am not one of those who be- 
lieve that it is necessarily a crime for a 
person who is seeking a job in an admin- 
istrative branch of government to get a 
recommendation from an elected official, 
but I do not think that our military posts 
can be safely filled by elections, and I am 
more interested in the military success 
of my country than I am in the desire of 
any constituent to fill any military job. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
the Clerk may read. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
understanding that debate was closed on 
this amendment by unanimous consent. 

Mr. NICHOLS. There has been an 
amendment adopted since then. 

Mr. MAY. No. There was one de- 
feated. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I think debate was not 
closed on this section. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all debate on this sec- 
tion and all amendments thereto close 
in 5 minutes. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, what section 
is that? 

Mr. MAY. Section 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, the 
only reason I again ask for recognition 
and I am not very bad about imposing 
upon the time of the House on this or 
any other bill; so I do not feel so badly 
about it, but the only reason I ask for this 
time is to talk about the very thing that 
there seems to be such a great misunder- 
standing about. 

I read it yesterday and I want to read 
it again slowly today. I am reading the 
very section to which the bill itself makes 
reference. Now, if it is not the law and 
if I do not have enough books here, I want 
somebody to tell me why. This is the 
section that the bill refers to. I read: 

All retainers of the camp and all persons 
accompanying or serving with the armies of 
the United States— 


And that is the language of the bill, 
also. The bill says those folks are not 
in the Army, but they shall be the only 
recognized women's organization to serve 
with the Army. So that is the language 
both of the statute and of the bill 


serving with the armies of the United States 
without the territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States, and in time of war all retainers 
and persons accompanying or serving with the 
armies of the United States in the field, 
within and without the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, though not other- 
wise subject to these articles. 


Now, can there be any question, my 
friends? No. Combat? Net a word is 
said of combat. In the field.” Define 
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the words “in the field” and you have 
the answer. I am frank to say I do not 
know what is meant by “in the field.” 
I do not know if women are serving in a 
camp in the Hawaiian Islands they are 
in the field or not. In the war that I 
played a little part in in 1917 and 1918 
we would have been in the field. If that 
is in the field, then these women—and 
no one can successfully contradict it— 
are subject to the articles of war, court 
martial and everything else, that any 
soldier is. 

That is the law of the land, in the sec- 
ond article of war. I cannot understand 
why the War Department or anybody 
else would try to vary that plain and 
simple language. No one has as yet 
pointed out to me, and I would like them 
to do it if there is. any other law on the 
subject. -No one has yet said there is. 
The only thing they can do is to go back 
to the hearings and read to you and me 
the testimony of some Army officer. A 
good man; a good man, yes. My friends, 
we are presumed to be lawmakers. We 
are presumed to have some knowledge of 
the law, at least as much as a distin- 
guished Army officer, who is not very 
closely associated with the business of 
making and. interpreting the law. 

Mr. CHARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CHARA. What would the gen- 
tleman say about the situation where the 
Army on the west coast is attacked, or 
on the east coast, are not those women 
serving in the capacity of this corps, in 
the field? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Well, I am not sure. 
I will let somebody else interpret that, 
but if they are, then they come under 
the articles of war. 

Certainly if any portion of this United 
States were attacked and we sent a regi- 
ment, or a division, or any other subdi- 
vision of the Army there to take part in 
that combat these women would go 
along to do their noncombatant duty and 
service. They in that case certainly 
would be in the field, would they not? I 
do not think there can be any question 
about it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall procure and 
furnish subsistence to all members of the 
corps, exclusive of the Director, Assistant Di- 
rectors, and officers, which shall conform so 
far as is practicable to the subsistence of the 
Army: Provided, That when subsistence in 
kind is not furnished, the Secretary, by regu- 
lation, shall provide payment of allowances 
in lieu thereof. 

Src. 7. The Secretary shall prescribe the 
form of oath which shall be required of all 
the members of the corps and shall by regu- 
lation provide for the induction, including 
fingerprinting, of all members of the corps. 
The term of service for all members of the 
corps shall be 1 year: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary may discharge any member for cause, 
disability, or for the convenience of the Gov- 
ernment: And provided further, That in time 
of war, or of national emergency declared by 
Congress or the President, the Secretary may, 
by order. extend the term of service to in- 
clude the period of the war or national emer- 
gency plus not to exceed 6 months, and each 
contract of enrollment or certificate of ap- 
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pointment shall contain a statement to that 
effect, 

Sec. 8. The Secretary shall prescribe uni- 
forms, insignia, accessories, and equipment 
for the corps and shall procure and furnish 
to all members thereof, including the Di- 
rector, Assistant Directors, and officers, such 
uniforms, headpieces, shoes, ornaments, in- 
signia of rank and accessories, as well as such 
organization equipment and supplies, as may 
be required. The responsibility and account- 
ability of the various individuals and officers 
for individual clothing and equipment, and 
for organization equipment and supplies, 
shall conform so far as is practicable, to the 
laws and regulations pertaining to the Army 
in like cases. 

Src. 9. The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions for travel and for the payment of travel 
allowances, including travel allowances from 
the place of discharge to the place of ac- 
ceptance for enrollment or appointment, and 
such regulations and allowances shall be 
similar to those for travel of the Army 

Sec. 10. The Secretary shall provide med- 
ical and dental services, hospitalization, med- 
icines, and medical and hospital supplies for 
each member of the corps for injuries, sick- 
ness, and disease during the time such mem- 
ber is actually serving her enrollment or 
appointment, such services to conform as 
nearly as practicable to similar services ren- 
dered to the personnel of the Army; and the 
facilities and personnel of the Army may be 
used for such services. 


Mr. BULWINKELE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am calling the atten- 
tion of the chairman and members of the 
committee to section 11. 

Mr. MAY. We have not reached that 
section yet. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I realize that, but 
I am calling attention to it now, so that 
if the gentleman thinks my words are 
worth anything he will introduce the 
amendment to correct what I am calling 
to his attention, and that is that these 
women, as far as disability frem injury is 
concerned, will come under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission. Bear 
in mind that when you say if any member 
of the corps is physically injured in line 
of duty, under the decisions and opinions 
of the Attorney General applicable to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 
the word “injury” as used in the act is in 
no sense suggestive of disease, nor has it 
ordinarily any such significance, and 
there is a whole line of similar decisions. 
I therefore state to the members of the 
Military Affairs Committee that if this 
act goes into effect these women will not 
be treated fairly and squarely, because 
any man who was in the service must and 
will realize that disease causes far more 
disability than injury from gunshots or 
shell wounds. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. In just a minute. 

Section 11 should, therefore, be cor- 
rected so that if a woman has tubercu- 
losis, so that if a woman contracts some 
disease or malady that forever disbars 
her from taking her part in life, the Gov- 
ernment will at least do something for 
her. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINELE, I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Several months ago 
did not the House pass a bill instructing 
the Veterans’ Administration to take into 
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consideration the conditions under which 
men served during the World War so as 
to give him the benefit of doubt in his 
application for benefit as the result of 
disease? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. That is correct. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
wonder if the gentleman does not labor 
under a misapprehension? I personally 
have helped some of the Federal em- 
ployees to secure compensation under the 
United States Federal Compensation Act; 
and it is under that act they will receive 
pay for disease and for tuberculosis. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. If there is any 
doubt in the mind of anyone, why not 
correct it? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
There is not in mine. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINELE. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. While I am not 
prepared to say that the gentleman’s con- 
tention is correct, would it not clarify the 
situation somewhat if instead of using 
the word “injured” at the end of line 5 
and the beginning of line 6 we used the 
word “incapacitated”? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I would do both. 
I think the gentleman is right. I would 
say “physically and mentally incapaci- 
tated in line of duty.” 

Mr. MAY. “Physically or.” 

Mr. BULWINKLE. “Physically or 
mentally incapacitated in line of duty.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would like to call 
the gentleman’s attention to the first 
proviso, starting in line 17, section 11, 
and reading as follows: 

Provided, That the benefits shall accrue to 
any such member or her beneficiary whether 
the disability or death is the result of sick- 
ness or disease contracted in line of duty, 
while on active duty, when such sickness or 


disease is proximately caused by Service on 
active duty. 


Mr. BULWINKLE. I have read the 
provisions. I am offering this suggestion 
so it can be taken up in the next section 
and corrected in order that we can be 
absolutely fair to the women if we are 
going to enroll them in the service. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for one further sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. BULWINELE. Les. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The report fur- 
nished to the committee by the Employ- 
ees’ Compensation Commission’s office 
called attention to the fact that the same 
coverage is given by this bill that was 
given in the bill covering Naval Reserve 
officers, and officers and enlisted men of 
the Reserve Corps; and it defines sick- 
ness acquired in line of duty. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I hope the com- 
mittee will amend the section. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 11. If any member of the corps is 
physically injured in line of duty while on 
active duty, while engaged in authorized 
training without pay or while engaged in 
authorized travel with or without pay, or if 
any member dies as the result of such phys- 
ical injury, she or her beneficiary shall be 
entitled to all the benefits prescribed by law 
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for civilian employees of the United States 
who are physically injured while in the per- 
formance of duty or who die as a result 
thereof, and the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission shall have juris- 
diction in such cases and shall perform the 
same duties with reference thereto as in the 
cases of other civilian employees of the United 
States so injured: Provided, That the benefits 
shall accrue to any such member or her 
beneficiary whether the disability or death 
is the result of sickness or disease contracted 
in line of duty, while on active duty, when 
such sickness or disease is proximately caused 
by service on active duty: Provided further, 
That employees’ compensation under this act 
shall not be paid concurrently with active- 
duty pay or pension based upon active serv- 
ice: And provided further, That for the pur- 
pose of determining the benefits to which 
they are entitled under the provisions of this 
act, members of the corps physically injured 
when engaged in authorized training withcut 
pay will be held and considered as receiving 
the pay and allowances they would have re- 
ceived if in a pay status. 

The Secretary, under such regulations as 
he may prescribe, may authorize and require 
the hospitalization, medical and surgical 
treatment, and domicillary care so long as 
any or all are necessary of members of the 
corps injured as hereinabove set out and the 
Secretary is authorized to incur obligations 
with respect thereto without reference to 
their line of duty status: Provided, That this 
shall not apply to members of the corps who 
are treated in private hospitals or by civilian 
physicians while on furloughs or leaves of 
absence in excess of 24 hours. Members of 
the corps who suffer injury or contract disease 
in line of duty while on active duty or while 
engaged in authorized training without pay 
shall, under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe, be entitled at Govern- 
ment expense to such hospitalization, rehos- 
pitalization, medical and surgical care in 
hospital and at their homes as is necessary 
for the appropriate treatment of such injury 
or disease until discharged from service, re- 
leased from active duty, or released from au- 
thorized training without pay and during 
such time the period of such hospitalization 
or rehospitdlization, but not for more than 
an aggregate of 6 months after the termina- 
tion of service if on activ, duty with pay, to 
the pay and allowances, whether in money or 
in kind, that they were entitled to receive 
at the time such injury was suffered or dis- 
ease contracted and to the necessary trans- 
portation incident to such hospitalization, 
rehospitalization, and return to their homes 
when discharged from hospital and such pay 
and allowances shall be in lieu of monthly 
compensation payable under the first para- 
graph of this section, during the period 
covered thereby: and for any period of hos- 
pitalization or rehospitalization when they 
are not entitled to pay and allowances under 
the preceding provision they shall be entitled 
to subsistence at Government expense. In 
the event any member of the corps dies 
during her period of enlistment or appoint- 
ment, the necessary expense for the recovery 
of the body, its preparation for burial, in- 
cluding the use of such of the uniform and 
articles of clothing issued to her as may be 
required, interment or cremation, and trans- 
portation of remains, including round-trip 
transportation and subsistence of an escort 
to her home or the place where she received 
orders or enrolled or was appointed, or to 
such other place as her relatives may desig- 
nate provided the distance to such other 
place be not greater than the distance to her 
home, shall be paid by the United States: 
Provided further, That if the death of the 
member occurs as a result of an injury in 
line of duty while on active duty, while en- 
gaged in authorized training without pay, or 
while engaged in authorized travel with or 
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without pay, and while such member is en- 
titled to receive the benefits of the act of 
September 7, 1916, the funeral and burial 
expenses shall be provided by the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission 
under the provisions of section 11 of the act 
of September 7, 1916, as amended (5 U. S. C. 
761), and in addition to the authority con- 
tained in that section, the Commission may 
embalm and transport the body, in a her- 
metically sealed casket if necessary, to the 
home of the member. 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Nichors: Page 
7, strike out lines 5 to 25, inclusive, strike out 
all of pages 8 and 9 and down through line 
9, on page 10, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Src. 11. (a) Members of the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps and their beneficiaries 
and dependents shall be entitled to receive 
the same pension, disability and death com- 
pensation, hospitalization, medical and sur- 
gical care, and other benefits for disability 
or death caused by injury suffered or disease 
contracted in line of duty while on active 
duty, or while on authorized training duty, 
or while on authorized travel, as is now or 
may hereafter be provided by law or regula- 
tion for members of the Officers Reserve 
Corps and the Enlisted Reserve Corps, and 
their beneficiaries and dependents. 

“(b) (1) Section 601 (a) of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act, as amended, is 
amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: ‘and (6) 
a member of the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps.’ 

“(2) Section 601 (c) of such act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

““(c) The term “active service“ means ac- 
tive service in the land or naval forces (in- 
cluding the Coast Guard) of the United 
States or with the land or naval forces as a 
member of the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps and service in the land or naval forces 
of the United States under the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, but the 
service of any person ordered to active duty 
in any such force for a period of 30 days or 
less, shall not be deemed to be active service 
in such force during such period;’.” 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, the 
weight of the argument against my 
amendment now will be that these women 
are in a civilian status. The argument 
that I made on yesterday, and it was an 
argument as to whether or not these 
women came under the Articles of War, 
is now out of the way. Everyone now 
agrees, the chairman of the committee 
and all the rest of them, although they 
argued the other way yesterday, that 
these women come under the Articles of 
War. So that removes that argument. 

Mr. HARNESS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I am sorry. 

Mr. HARNESS. The gentleman re- 
ferred to all of the committee. 

Mr, NICHOLS. The members of the 
committee can get recognition at any 
time. 

Mr. HARNESS. I do not agree with 
the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Iam awfully sorry the 
gentleman does not agree. 

Mr. ANDREWS. The gentleman said 
of ene of the committee. I do not, 
either, 
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Mr. NICHOLS. I will revise it and say 
the chairman of the committee. I do 
not want to be unfair about it. 

Another agreement has been reached 
with the chairman of the committee, at 
least, when he agrees with the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE], 
that the bill is so vague it must now be 
amended by the addition of the words 
“mental sickness” or something of that 
kind. All there is now is the proposition 
that they maintain a civil status. 

Do you know what that means? That 
means that you are putting those who 
are serving with the armed forces on 
exactly the same basis as you put the 
civilian clerks and employees who serve 
in air-conditioned, steam-heated build- 
ings and ride on leather chairs down- 
town. You put them on the same status 
2 — the elevator operators and all the 
rest. 

How do you think the girls are going to 
feel when they are out there dodging 
bombs and gas and everything else that 
goes with war? Do you think they are 
going to reflect kindly on a great Con- 
gress that put them in a civilian status, 
even though they are out there looking 
death in the face? Yes, their civilian 
status is saved by the most delicate hair- 
line of fantastic technicalities imagin- 
able and barely saved to them 

All they have is in a technical sense. 
Actually they are at war and no one can 
gainsay that. It is necessary to discharge 
them, ch, yes, but why? Mr. General, 
do you want to discharge the girls? Well, 
we want to discharge them so we can hold 
discipline over them. When they volun- 
teer, how long do they volunteer for? 
Until they want to quit? Oh, no. This 
bill provides for voluntary service until 6 
months after the duration; that is how 
long they go in for. Civilian status? Yes. 
Saved by the bell and a mere technicality. 
Civilian status of the kind that you have 
to have a discharge to get them out of 
the Government service. Show me any 
other civilian status in the Government, 
clerk, stenographer, secretary, and the 
rest, when the service is of such a peculiar 
nature that the law provides for dis- 
charge, honorable or not 

Mr. Chairman, the technicality is too 
narrow and my amendment cannot pos- 
sibly hurt anything and might help. It 
will help those women who volunteer and 
who in so doing are as patriotic and as 
fine as your son who volunteers. I am 
not afraid that this amendment will not 
be adopted, because I am willing to leave 
it in the good conscience of the member- 
ship of this House that these women are 
entitled to exactly the same very good 
treatment both during the time they are 
in service and after they Jeave the service. 

[Here the gavel fell ] 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the fourth time 
the gentleman from Oklahoma has dis- 
cussed his amendment, including the re- 
marks he made on the rule. The matter 
was submitted to the members of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, 
who deemed it entirely unnecessary, and 
are opposed to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Nichols) there 
were—ayes 31, noes 70. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ELSTON: On page 
7, line 6, after “injured”, insert “or other- 
wise incapacitated.” 

In line 9, after “injury”, insert “or other 
incapacity.” 

In line 17, after “injured”, insert “or other- 
wise incapacitated.” 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. This is merely a clarifying 
amendment, as I understand, and meets 
the quest on raised by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, as well as the 
matters discussed by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. ELSTON. Yes; that is correct. 
The purpose of offering the amendment 
is that there will be no question about 
the provisions of this section. : 

Mr. MAY. We have no objection to 
the amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield’ 

Mr. ELSTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I call the 
gentleman’s attention to page 8, line 2, 
where a further similar amendment 
might very well be offered. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I think 
possibly the amendment might also be 
extended to cover page 8, line 2, and I 
ask unanimous consent to modify my 
amendment hy adcing after “injured” 
in that line the words “or otherwise 
incapacitated.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 8, line 2, after “injured”, insert 
“or otherwise incapacitated.” 


Mr, MAY. That is agreeable. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the modification will be made. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Etston], as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 12. The corps shall not be a part of 
the Army, but it shall be the only women's 
organization authorized to serve with the 
Army, exclusive of the Army Nurse Corps. 
Nursss shall not be enrolled in the corps, and 
nothing in this act shall be construed to 
affect or change the Army Nurse Corps as 
now established by law. 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'Hara: On page 
10, line 15, after section 12, add: 

“No member of this corps shall be required 
to serve outside of the continental limits of 
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the United States unless such member shall 
consent to such foreign service in writing.” 


Mr. OHARA. Mr. Chairman, there 
has appeared to me this afternoon, in 
listening to the debate on this bill, to be 
considerable confusion about two things. 
One gentleman, a member of the com- 
mittee, says that these women are not 
going to be sent in an A. E. F. Several 
members of the committee insist they 
will be. 

I call your attention to page 30 of the 
Learings on this bill, where Colonel Swift, 
one of the Army officials, in testifying, 
said this: 

If a girl comes up and says, for example, 
“I don't want to go to Hawaii,” she would 
probably be told, “Well, that’s too bad; you 
are going to Hawaii anyway.” Now, that girl 
could very easily just walk out; in which case 
she would get a discharge, probably a dis- 
charge without honor, which she doesn’t 
want. 


The other feature to which I wish to 
call attention is the uncertainty as to 
what the War Department will do and 
what their final policy will be. I think 
it is something that some of us as legis- 
lators ought to think about before we 
pass a bill as to which the War Depart- 
ment does not know what it is going to 
do and we do not know what we are going 
to do. These women, who are going to 
enlist with the thought of serving in this 
country, and then suddenly may be told 
they are going to Hawaii or Java or Aus- 
tralia or Africa, should have the right to 
make up their minds somewhere along 
the line, if we cannot make up ours. 

Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS. Of course, my distin- 
guished friend from Minnesota knows, 
and every woman who would enroll in 
the corps would know, that the enrollees 
were under the sole jurisdiction of the 
Army, and could be assigned for non- 
combatant duty anywhere in the world 
where our Army was operating. 

Mr. O'HARA. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that if they did not know their 
minds any better than we do or the War 
Department does, then I do not know 
just what kind of a contract we would 
b making with them. 

Mr. HARNESS. Although I am op- 
posed to the gentleman’s amendment, 
because I believe it would seriously han- 
dicap the Army, I am glad the gentleman 
has so forcefully brought the matter of 
foreign service to the attention of the 
House and to the country. 

Mr. O'HARA. If these people were 
soldiers, yes, that might be a different 
thing; but you are taking women into 
this corps. We want to be able to say to 
them, “We are making an honest con- 
tract with you, when you go in, you are 
going in for overseas duty.” 

It is a shocking thing to me that we 
people of America, who have treated our 
women with the greatest solicitude—and 
one of the most precious things we are 
fighting this war about is the sanctity 
of their homes—and Heaven forbid we 
should ever become careless or fail to 
give most careful thought to them when 
they come into the service and say to 
them that they shall go any place the 
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men go, in view of all the cruelty of war 
they may face, from the Japs, for ex- 
ample. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Ido not see anything 
in this bill that provides any foreign- 
service pay for these women, such as is 
provided for the Army. 

Mr. O'HARA. No; I do not, either. 
I want these women to be treated just 
as fairly as the men by whose side they 
serve. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. I asked the questions 
on page 30 to which the gentleman has 
referred. 

Mr. O’HARA. That is right. 

Mr. BROOKS. I do not think there 
Was any doubt in the minds of the com- 
mittee and I do not think there would 
be any doubt in the minds of the women 
volunteering, that they would be willing 
to go wherever it might be necessary 
under the circumstances to go to attend 
to the duties defined in this measure. 
I do not think there is any uncertainty 
on our part about it. 

Mr. O'HARA. That is what I should 
like to have determined now. 

I served overseas in the last war. We 
had several million troops over there. 
Outside of the Army nurses and our 
Red Cross women and our Y. M. C. A. 
women, all of whom rendered a mag- 
nificent service, who were all volunteers 
and I know of no legislation of this type 
in 17 and ’18—I did not know that 
we needed women, as this type of legis- 
lation infers, to answer telephones or 
do the work which is now claimed for 
our expeditionary forces. I would like 
to have the privilege granted to these 
splendid women who volunteér their 
services that they have the right to 
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may elect and decide, when they enter 
service. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA. I yield. 

Mr. FADDIS. Of course, when the 
gentleman refers to not being able to 
make up minds, he refers to his own 
8 and not to the mind of anyone 
else. 

Mr. OHARA. No; I am just calling 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact as 
to what has trarspired here in the 
House and to the confusion in the minds 
of the members of the committee. I 
assure my friend I am quite as capable 
as he in making up my mind after what 
has transpired here today. 

Mr, FADDIS. I do not believe there 
has been any confusion along that line. 
The statements of the committee nave 
been very definite. 

(Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, the women 
would not wish to have this amendment. 
The women who write to me want to 
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serve in this country or overseas or 
wherever they are sent, and they will 
know when they go into it that they may 
be sent overseas. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to read 
what Woodrow Wilson, your great Pres- 
ident in the other war, said of the work 
of the women. 

Mr, HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. In 
just one moment, I will be glad to yield. 

And what shall we say of the women—of 
their instant intelligence, quickening every 
task that they touched; their capacity for or- 
ganization and cooperation, which gave their 
action discipline and enhanced the effective- 
ness of everything they attempted; their 
aptitude at tasks to which they had never 
before set their hands; their utter self- 
sacrifice alike in what they did and in what 
they gave? Their contribution to the great 
result is beyond appraisal. They have added 
a new lustre to the annals of womanhood. 


Then again, no President has paid a 
more graceful compliment to the work of 
women in wartime than did President 
Lincoln in an address March 18, 1864, 
he praised their efforts: 

I am not accustomed to the language of 
eulogy. I have never studied the art of paying 
compliments to women. But I must say, 
that if all that has been said by critics and 
poets since the creation of the world in praise 
of women were applied to the women of 
America, it would not do them justice for 
their conduct during this war. I will close 
by saying, God bless the women of America. 


And do you think for one moment, Mr. 
Chairman, that the sisters of the men who 
have given their lives overseas for us 
would hesitate for one moment to go 
overseas if they could be of service? 

Just recall for a moment the history 
of the women of this country from our 
earliest time. When they first came over 
they were willing to actually fight the 
Indians to protect their young. You 
know what the Revolutionary women 
did in the way of protecting their people. 
You know what your pioneer women of 
the West did. They were ready to shoot 
to protect their families. You in the 
South know what your women were 
ready to do and did during the Civil 
War. You know of the service of the 
women in our own war. I do not believe, 
Mr. Chairman, for 1 minute that the 
women would like to have this written 
into the bill. They want to go into the 
service, and they want to be sent wher- 
ever they should go. 

I now yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. O'HARA. The gentlewoman fully 
appreciates that the purpose of my 
amendment is to get away from this con- 
fusion and let these women know that 
they are either going overseas or they are 
not, and the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts appreciates the sincerity of 
purpose of my amendment. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
appreciate that very much, indeed, but I 
feel that the women would not like it. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MAY. I just want to remind the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts that I 
agree with her outright that the women 
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of this country, and particularly the 
women who will be inducted into this 
corps, would not want this amendment to 
begin with. But whether they wanted it 
or did not want it, they ought to remem- 
ber that 2½ years ago we were talking 
about neutrality and asking cash on the 
barrelhead when we sent munitions 
abroad. Two years ago we put restric- 
tions about the National Guard troops 
being sent abroad, but since then Singa- 
pore has fallen, Dunkirk was evacuated, 
Crete has fallen, France has fallen, and 
the Burma Road is gone, and restrictions 
of this kind would cripple this legislation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
also I agree that we may all be in the 
actual theater of war before it is over. 

Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

5 0 ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. ! 

Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. In the event 
any of the members of this volunteer 
corps should go abroad, where would they 
be quartered and serve? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. They 
would have their own quarters. I do not 
know where they would serve, but I know 
they would be well taken care of. 

Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. In the same 
camps or in the same general location 
as the combat troops? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
know they would be protected. I trust 
the Army in that respect, and I trust the 
women thoroughly. It is not where you 
are, but what you are. The fact the 
men are in the Army in uniform is a very 
great protection. 

Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. But the 
question I am leading up to is whether 
you would still call it having a civilian 
status when they are going over with 
troops and going on the firing line. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think if we are stationed in this country 
we may be in the theater of war. I will 
say to the gentleman I think the bill 
should pass as it now is, and if experience 
teaches otherwise, the bill could be 
changed. Hitler is not waiting, and the 
Japs are not waiting. The War Depart- 
ment has asked for this particular bill, 
and they want its immediate passage. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
all debate upon this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
have an amendment on the desk to this 
section, and I wish to have time to dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to have a few 
minutes. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all debate upon this 
section and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
i Mr. WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 

ect. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA]. 
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The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer the following amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DONDERO: Page 
10, line 13, strike out the words “shall not” 
and insert in lieu uereof the word “may.” 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
this amendment and call the attention 
of the committee to the way the line now 
reads. Weare trying to punish or penal- 
ize women who may be nurses. Line 13, 
section 12, reads: 

Nurses shall not be enrolled in the corps 
and nothing in this act shall be construed 
to affect or change the Army Nurse Corps as 
now established by law. 


The reason for the amendment is this: 

Suppose that the Army Nurse Corps is 
complete and full, and a woman who hap- 
pens to be a nurse desires to volunteer and 
give her services to the Nation in the 
Auxiliary Corps. Why should she be 
disqualified from volunteering because 
she is a nurse? 

Mr. FADDIS, Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with the gentleman. I think that cor- 
rection should be made. In that con- 
nection, however, if the gentleman will 
look at the same line I think he will 
agree that the word “and” should be 
changed to “but.” 

Mr. DONDERO. I agree with that. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
of the gentleman from Michigan may be 
so modified. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. Yes. 

Mrs. BOLTON. May I suggest that by 
this sort of an amendment, by saying 
that nurses may enroll in this corps, you 
may upset the set-up of the Army Nurse 
Corps. 

Mr. DONDERO. Not at all. I am 
seeking to prevent a woman who is a 
nurse from being disqualified or refused 
simply because she is a nurse. She can- 
not enroll in this corps, according to the 
language now in the bill, if she is a nurse, 
and I am making it optional with the 
Department to accept her services in this 
corps, even though she be a nurse. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I did not understand 
the gentleman’s point, but I must register 
my certainty that it is a mistake at this 
point. 

Mr. FADDIS. It does not change the 
situation in respect to the Army Nurse 
Corps. 

Mr. DONDERO. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Donprrol, 
as proposed to be modified by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 13, strike out the words 
“shall not“ and insert the word may“; and 
in line 13, change the word “and” to the 
word “but.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that the amendment be so 
modified? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Somers] for 244 minutes, 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, judging by the trend of this debate, 
it is very likely that there will be no 
roll call on this bill. Therefore, I take 
this opportunity to express my definite 
and sincere opposition to what I con- 
sider the silliest piece of legislation that 
has ever come before my notice in the 
years I have served here. A woman's 
army to defend the United States of 
America. Think of the humiliation. 
What has become of the manhood of 
America, that we have to call on our 
women to do what has ever been the duty 
of men? The thing is so revolting to me, 
to my sense of Americanism, to my sense 
of decency that I just cannot discuss it 
in a vein that I think legislation should 
be discussed on the floor of this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Witsen). 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret very much that the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs refused to give me recognition on 
this, because I wanted to bring out a 
point I think is important, since the lan- 
guage of this section says that this corps 
shall not be a part of the Army, but it 
shall be the only woman’s organization 
authorized to serve with the Army. I 
think the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA] 
should have been adopted. If this bill 
is as meritorious as it is purported to be, 
then we could enroll many more women 
into this service, by having an organiza- 
tion that was willing and ready to serve 
on the home front, in addition to those 
who are willing to accept service abroad, 
and we are simply sabotaging the pur- 
pose of this bill by refusing to recognize 
an amendment of that kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hock]. i 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, it is said 
that scme of the boys cannot make up 
their minds. I happen to be one of those. 
I have not made up my mind on this. I 
have listened to the debate and certain 
questions have come to my mind. 

There are young men in this country 
who are really patriotic and want to 
serve their Nation, but who, through no 
fault of their own, have some minor 
defect that has taken them out of the 
right to become a part of the United 
States Army. They feel that just be- 
cause of that they might now be branded 
as draft dodgers. They feel they would 
Eke in some way to become a part of 
this great Army, to be able to have worn 
the uniform and to have an honorable 
discharge. Those young men could per- 
form these duties. You might take 
from them the right to compensation in 
the future. Give them a right to join 
this Army of the United States, so that 
later they will not be possibly branded 
with the stigma of draft dodgers by 
scme people. IL understand that the only 
reason they are bringing this thing under 
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the Army and having a women’s auxil- 
iary corps is to sort of dignify the thing. 
Now, let us exhaust the manpower first 
before we try to make a women’s auxil- 
iary corps in the Army. Let us give these 
young men, who through no fault of their 
own, have some physical defect, but who 
are still able to serve and able to perform 
the duties that these women will be 
called upon to perform, an opportunity 
to have an honorable discharge from the 
United States Army. 

Mr. BROOKS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. What would the gen- 
tleman do with the 6,000 already serving 
in activities of this sort? Would the 
gentleman let them go and then employ 
these men in lieu thereof? 

Mr. HOOK. If there are 6,000 already 
serving in this capacity, then why do we 
have to have special legislation to make 
them an auxiliary corps? 

Mr. BROOKS. To make it a mobile 
force, to move from one place to another. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sesc. 13. The corps shall be administered by 
the Secretary through the channels of com- 
mand of the Army, pursuant to such regula- 
tions as the Secretary may promulgate. The 
Secretary is hereby authorized to prepare and 
issue any and all regulations, rules, or orders 
and to employ any and all of the facilities of 
the War Department and of the Army of the 
United States to carry into effect the provi- 
sions of this act. The Secretary is further 
authorized to utilize the services of the 
United States Employment Service to deter- 
mine the qualifications of applicants for ad- 
mission into the corps. 

ec. 14, The members of the corps shall be 
subject to such disciplinary regulations as the 
Secretary may prescribe, including provisions 
for the punishment of major infractions by 
summary discharge from the corps, and shall 
be subject to the Articles of War pursuant to 
the second article thereof when applicable. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a genuine regard 
for the splendid abilities and patriotism 
of our colleague from Massachusetis 
(Mrs. Rocers]. Of course, I have a high 
concept for the judgment of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, charged 
with the consideration and reporting of 
this bill to the House. 

It is with deep regret, therefore, that 
I siate I believe this body makes a grave 
mistake if it passes the measure that is 
pending before us today. I say that with 
a depth of feeling and understanding of 
my own individual responsibility and the 
performance of my duty. 

The only reason I tock the Well of the 
House at this time was because I am 
doubtful whether there will be an oppor- 
tunity for a yea-and-nay vote on the 
passage of the bill. The legislation I 
know full well will shortly be passed. 
Regardless of the words of caution and 
warning which I register, Mr. Chairman, 
I hereby lodge my protest to the approach 
to this problem in the manner contem- 
plated by the proposal before us at this 
time. I oppose in this instance with the 
full realization of the splendid part that 
womanhood has played and will continue 
to play during the progress of any war 
in which this Republic is engaged. I feel 
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that this action is unnecessary; that it 
is duplication of effort; that we will be 
sorry for the day when we have made this 
measure the law of the land. It is my 
considered opinion that there will be 
repercussions from the people of the 
country when they fully realize what is 
being done. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? À 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. HARE. I would like to say that I 
subscribe to everything the gentleman 
has said, because this action does not jibe 
with my philosophy and conception of 
life. I think it is a reflection upon the 
courageous manhood of the country to 
have the war-declaring body of the Na- 
tion at this hour pass a law inviting the 
women of this country to join the armed 
forces in order to win a battle. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. SHERIDAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr.SHERIDAN. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that if the 9,700 women that 
they propose to use in the filter stations 
throughout the United States, by their 
duties, should be required to intercept 
planes, they would be in the most com- 
batant area of any war area? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think the observa- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is correct. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. I am sure the gentleman 
from West Virginia, due to the fact of the 
great amount of pressing business on his 
hands, has not had an opportunity to 
read the hearings and has not had an 
opportunity to study the bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I do not think the 
gentleman has a right to suggest the 
gentleman from West Virginia is not fully 
familiar with this bill. 

Mr. Max. Very well, then. I will with- 
draw it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That iscourtecus. I 
think it should be done that we may be 
on solid ground. I have listened closely 
to the debate yesterday on the rule and 
teday during several hours on the bill. 
I also read the provision of the bill and 
your committee report. 

Mr. MAY. I certainly do not mean any 
refiection. May I ask the gentleman is 
he opposed to the women of this country 
having a part in our war program if they 


volunteer? 


Mr. RANDOLPH. No; I am not. I 
think the womanhood of America has 
always been ready to serve, as I stated 
earlier. They will continue to play a 
vital and important part, not only during 
peacetime, but during the prosecution of 
any war. But I do not believe they want 
this elaborate over-all set-up. They 
will be at their proper posts without this 
agency adding to the confusion of our 
war program. Since the gentleman has 
raised the issue of my familiarity with the 
provisions of the bill, I will say there was 
a time not many days ago when the 
gentleman from Kentucky himself was 
opposed to this measure. Is that not 
correct? 
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Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. 

Mr. MAY. I will say to the gentleman 
that I told the House of Representatives 
when I opened the debate today that I 
was at one time skeptical about it. 
Since I have studied it and heard the 
evidence and since all the women of the 
country have supported it, I have changed 
my mind, as I think all men ought to 
do when they are convinced. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is the gentle- 
man’s reaction; mine has been just the 
reverse. I was ready to be convinced 
in the beginning, but now I am against 
it. We are in opposite positions on the 
matter now. But we do not need to 
suspect bad judgment on the part of 
either of us. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield?. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. HARE. Since we seem to be of 
the same opinion, I think we would both 
be willing to change our minds if we 
were convinced we were in error. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Certainly. Before 
I leave this House I want it clearly under- 
stood that I appreciate the fact that the 
women of America have stood side by 
side with the men of the country through 
its history, but to put the women of the 
country into a conflict of this kind by 
this foreign method is absolutely against 
my idea of the American way of doing 
business. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mrs. NORTON. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that the women of the coun- 
try know about as much regarding this 
question as the men of the country do? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I certainly do, and 
I think they will be heard sooner or later 
against this bill. I have an unswerving 
admiration for the women of our coun- 
try. But this is not the manner in 
which we as men can show our deep 
respect for them. 

Mr. Chairman, T shall continue to 
think of mothers as I do of that brave 
mother from the hills of what is now 
West Virginia who sent her three sons 
to fight in the Continental Army when 
the British, under Colonel Tarleton, 
threatened invasion of the Shenandoah 
Valley, with these words: 

Go, my sons, and keep back the foot of the 
invader or see my face no more. 


When this story was related to Wash- 
ington in the darkest hours of the Rev- 
olution, he said: 


Leave me but a banner to plant upon the 
mountains of West Augusta and I will rally 
around me men who will lift our bleeding 
Nation from the dust and set her free. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 15. Provisions for leave now applicable 
to the Army of the United States shall also 
apply to members of the corps. In the case 
of any person who has left or leaves a position 
in the employ of the United States, its 
Territories, or possessions, or the District of 
Columbia, to join the corps, such person 
shall, upon the termination of her period 
of service in the corps, be restored to such 
position or to a position of like seniority, 
status, and pay, such restoration to be with- 
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out loss of seniority; she shall further be 
entitled to participate in all benefits pur- 
suant to established rules and practices relat- 
ing to employees on furlough or leave of 
absence. 

Sec. 16. Promotion in all grades of officers 
who have established or may hereafter estab- 
lish their qualifications for such promotion 
shall be made under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary. 

Src. 17. Under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of War may prescribe, members of the 
corps may be relieved from active duty and 
called or recalled thereto at any time during 
their period of service While on an inactive 
duty status such members shall not be en- 
titled to pay or allowances in lieu of quar- 
ters or subsistence and shall not by reason 
solely of their appointments, oaths, commis- 
sicns, enlistments, or status as such members, 
or any duties or functions performed, be held 
or deemed to be officers or employees of the 
United States, or persons holding any office 
of trust or profit, or discharging any official 
function under or in connection with any 
department of the Government of the United 
States 

Sec. 18. The first sentence of section 125 of 
the National Defense Act, as amended, down 
to the first proviso thereof is further amended 
to read as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person not 
an officer or enlisted man of the United States 
Army, Navy. or Marine Corps to wear the 
duly prescribed uniform of the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, or any dis- 
tinctive part of such uniform or a uniform 
any part of which is similar to a distinctive 
part of the duly prescribed uniform of the 
United States Army, Navy. or Marine Corps; 
and it shall likewise be unlawful for any 
person not a member of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps to wear its duly prescribed 
uniform or any distinctive part thereof, or a 
uniform any part of which is similar to a 
distinctive part thereof.” 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have served in Con- 
gress over 21 years. It is my opinion 
based on my service during this long 
period of time and from all my reading 
about past wars that this is the most 
ridiculous bill that has been considered 
since I have been in the Congress of the 
United States. I want to say to you that 
when you get through with it, when you 
get through with all of the paying offices 
connected with it, all of the uniforms, 
and the lipstick kits, and everything else, 
that you are going to get into a worse 
mess than the O. C. D. ever was. 

It is interesting to notice how the 
Members are gathering around, obvi- 
ously to prevent the point of no quorum 
being made so we can get by without a 
record vote. I simply want to take this 
time to put myself on record as being 
against this bill. I am perfectly willing 
to go back to my people on this record. 

Someone awhile ago referred to the 
War between the States. I remember 
sitting at the knee of my mother when 
she told me about the Civil War and how 
she told me she stayed home and carried 
on while my father fought for what he 
believed to be right. He was wounded. 
She was not anxious to go in the war. 

There are plenty of places today for 
every lady in this country, either at home, 
in some factory, or even in the positions 
referred to here. 

Several gentlemen whom I questioned 
awhile ago were against the bill but who 
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since have said: “Hell; I’ve got to vote 
for it, so many want it;” but it looks as 
though they were working things to avoid 
a record vote. 

Mr. MAY. Does not the gentleman 
understand that under the rules of the 
House any Member has the right to de- 
mand the yeas and nays? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. MAY If the gentleman wants the 
yeas and nays I will give them to him. 

Mr. FULMER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, a Member has the right to demand 
them, but that does not say he will get 
sufficient support to have the yeas and 
nays ordered. So far as I am concerned 
I will be delighted to go on record. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 19. Section 101 (1) of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940 (Public, 
No. 861, 76th Cong.), is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“The term ‘persons in military service’ and 
the term ‘persons in the military service of 
the United States,’ as used in this act shall 
include the following persons and no others: 
All members of the Army of the United 
States, the United States Navy, the Marine 
Corps, the Coast Guard, the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps, and all officers of the Public 
Health Service detailed by proper authority 
for duty either with the Army or the Navy. 
The term ‘military service, as used in this 
act, shall signify Federal service on active 
duty with any branch of service heretofore 
referred to or mentioned as well as training 
or education under the supervision of the 
United States preliminary to induction into 
the military service. The terms ‘active serv- 
ice’ or ‘active duty’ shall include the period 
during which a person in military service is 
absent from duty on account of sickness, 
wounds, leave, or other lawful cause.” 

Sec. 20 There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Izac, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under: consideration the bill 
H. R. 6293, to establish a Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps for service with the Army 
of the United States, pursuant to House 
Resolution 438, he reported the same back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
agreed to in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. Is a sepa- 
rate vote demanded on any amendment? 
If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on the passage of the bill, I ask 
for a division. 

The House divided; and there were— 
ayes 77, noes 37. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously no quorum 
is present. 
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The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify the 
absent Members, and the Clerk will call 


the roll. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 249, nays 88, not voting 96, as 


follows: } 
[Roll No. 43] 
YEAS—249 
Allen, II. Fitzpatrick ONeal 
Allen, La Flaherty Paddock 
Andersen, Flannagan Patman 
H. Carl Forand Patrick 
Anderson, Calif. Ford. Miss. Patton 
Anderson, Ford, Thomas F.Pheiffer, 
N. Mex. Gamble William T. 
Andresen, Gathings Plauché 
August H. Gearhart Ploeser 
Andrews Gehrmann Plumley 
Angell Gerlach Powers 
Arends Gifford Priest 
Arnold Gilchrist Renkin. Mont 
Barnes Gillette Reece, Tenn 
Bates, Ky. G Reed, II 
Bates, Mass. Grant. Ala. Reed, N. Y 
Baumhart Green Rees. Kans, 
Bell Gregory Rich 
Bender Guyer Richards 
Bennett Gwynne Rizley 
Blackney Haines Robertson, 
Boggs Hall, N. Dak. 
Bolton Edwin Arthur Robertson, Va 
Boykin Robsion, Ky 
Brooks Leonard W. Rockefeller 
Brown, Ga. Halleck Rockwell 
Brown, Ohio Hancock Rodgc 3, Pa 
Bryson Harness Rogers. Mass. 
Bulwinkle Harris. Va Rogers, Okla. 
Burch Hartley Rolph 
Burgin Healey Russell 
Byrne Heffernan Sabath 
Canfield Sacks 
Capozzoli Hill. Colo. Sanders 
Carlson w 
Holbrock Sauthoff 
Cartwright Holmes Schuetz 
Case, S. Dak Hope Scott 
Chiperfield Hull 
Clason Hunter Shafer, Mich, 
Claypool Imhoff Sheppard 
Cluett Izac Short 
Jackson Sim 
Coffee, Nebr. Jacobsen Smith, Maine 
Cole, N. Y. Jenkins, Ohio Smith Va 
Collins Jenks, N. H Smith, Wash. 
er Jennings kman 
per Jensen Spence 
Copeland Johns Stearns. N. H. 
Costello Johnson, Stefan 
Courtney Luther A Stevenson 
Cox Johnson, W. Va. Sullivan 
Cravens Kean Sumners, Tex 
Crosser Keefe Sutphin 
Culkin Kefauver Taber 
Cullen Kilday Talbot 
Cunningham Kinzer Talle 
18 Klein Terry 
D'Alesandro Knutson Thill 
Davis, Ohio Kopplemann Thom 
Davis. Tenn Kunkel Thomas, Tex 
Day Lane Thomason 
Dewey Leavy Tibbott 
Dickstein LeCompte Tinkham 
Dirksen Traynor 
Ditter McGehee Van Zandt 
Domengeaux McGregor Vinson, Ga. 
Dondero McLaughlin Vorys, Ohio 
Doughton Wadsworth 
Douglas Maas Ward 
Downs Maclora Weaver 
Drewry Mahon Weiss 
Durham Martin, Iowa Wene 
Dworshak i West 
Eaton May Wheat 
Eberharter Meyer, Md. Wigglesworth 
Edmiston Michener Williams 
Eliot, Mass. Mills, Ark. Winter 
Ellis Mills, La. Wolcott 
Elston Monroney Wolfenden, Pa 
Engel tt Wolverton, N. J 
Faddis Mundt Wright 
Fellows Nelson Young 
Fenton Norton Youngdahl 
n O'Brien, N. Y. Zimmerman 
Fitzgerald Ollver 
NAYS—86 
Beckworth Burdick Coffee, Wash. 
B and Butler Cooley 
Boehne Camp Crawford 
Boren Chapman Dingell 
Bradley, Mich, Chenoweth Disney 


Elliott, Calif, Kerr Rankin, Miss, 
Folger Lambertson Schulte 
Fulmer Landis Sheridan 
Gibson Lanham Sikes 
Gillie Lea Smith, Ohio 
Gore Ludlow Smith, Wis. 
Gossett McIntyre Somers, N. Y 
Granger McMillan uth 
Springer 
Harrington Mansfield Starnes, Ala 
Harris, Ark, Moser Steagall 
Hart Murray Tarver 
Heidinger Nichols Tenerowicz 
Hill, Wash, Norrell Vincent, Ky 
Hobbs O'Brien, Mich. Voorhis, Calif 
Hoffman O’Connor Wasielewski 
Hook O'Hara Welch 
Johnson, Calif. Pace Whelchel 
Johnson, Ul. Pearson Whitten 
Johnson, Ind. Peterson, Ga Whittington 
Johnson, Okla. Pittenger Wickersham 
Jones Poage Woodruff, Mich. 
Jonkman Rabaut Woodrum, Va. 
Kelly, fl. Randolph 
NOT VOTING—96 
Baldwin Hendricks O'Leary 
Barden Houston Osmers 
Barry Howell O'Toole 
Beam Jarman Peterson, Fla 
Beiter Jarrett Pfeifer, 
Bishop Johnson, Joseph L, 
Bloom Lyndon B Pierce 
Boland ee y 
Bonner Kelley, Pa 
Bradley, Pa. Kennedy, Rivers 
k Martin J. Robinson, Utah 
Buckler, Minn. Kennedy, Romjue 
Buckley. N. Y Michael J, Satterfield 
Byron on 
Cannon, Fla Kilburn Schaefer, Il. 
Cannon, Mo. Kirwan Scrugham 
Casey, Kleberg Shanley 
Celler Kocialkowski Shannon 
Clark Kramer Smith, Pa 
Clevenger Larrabee Smith, W. Va. 
Cole, Md. Lewis Snyder 
Creal Lynch Stratton 
Crowther McCormack Sumner, M 
Delaney McGranery Sweeney 
Dies Mekeo Thomas. N. J. 
Duncan Maciejewski Tolan 
Englebright Magnuson. Treadway 
Fogarty Marcantonio Vreeland 
Ford. Leland M. Mason Walter 
Gale Merritt White 
Gavagan Mitchell Wilson 
Grant, Ind. Murdock Worley 
Harter Myers, Pa. 
Hébert O Day 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


General pairs: 

Mr. McCormack with Mr. Englebright. 
Mr. Boland with Mr. Grant of Indiana. 
Mr. Gavagan with Mr. Crowther. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Mason, 


of New Jersey. 


Mr. Peterson of Florida with Mr. Gale. 
Mr. Satterfield with Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. Kleberg with Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Stratton. 
Mr. Lewis with Mr. Treadway. 

Mr, Clark with Mr. Vreeland. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Leland M. Ford. 
Mr. Hendricks with Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Barden with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Dies with Miss Sumner of Illinois. 

Mr. Cole of Maryland with Mr. Baldwin. 
Mr. Martin J. Kennedy with Mr. Howell. 
Mr. Maciejewski with Mr. Jarrett. 

Mr. Creal with Mr. Buckler of Minnesota. 
Mr. Kramer with Mr. Marcantonio. 

Mr. Beiter with Mr. Harter. 

Mr. Shanley with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Buck with Mr. Houston. 

Mr. Michael J. Kennedy with Mr, Smith 


of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Casey of Massachusetts with Mr. Lynch. 
Mr. Barry with Mr. Pierce. 
Mr. Ramsay with Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer. 
Mr. Bloom with Mr. Romjue. 
Mr. Ramspeck with Mr. Buckley of New 
York. 
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Mr, Beam with Mr. O'Toole, 

Mr. Kocialkowski with Mr. Bradley of 
PORTIA a 
Kee with Mrs. Byron. 

Bonner with Mr. Scanlon. 
Schaefer of Illinois with Mr. Delaney. 
Duncan with Mr. McGranery. 
. McKeough with Mr. Fogarty. 
Merritt with Mr. Murdock. 
White with Mr. Larrabee. 


Smith of West Virginia with Mr. 
ham. 


. Tolan with Mr. Myers of Pennsylvania. 

Sweeney with Mr. Mitchell. 

Walter with Mrs. O'Day. 

. Snyder with Mr. Magnuson. 

. Kirwan with Mr. Rivers. 

Robinson of Utah with Mr, Worley. 
Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. 

O'Leary 


Mr. Shannon with Mr. Lyndon B. Johnson. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their own remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


WAR DAMAGE CORPORATION 


Mr. STEAGALL submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(S. 2198) to provide for the financing of 
the War Damage Corporation, to amend 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, as amended, and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor» and include there- 
in a letter I have received from one of 
the outstanding directors of boys’ activi- 
ties in western Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. - Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
an address by James A. Farley. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks twice in the Recorp and in each 
case to include a short newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a short editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD and 
include therein an article by David Law- 
rence, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and include there- 
in an editorial from the Pueblo Star- 
Journal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Cochna asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD.) 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
some letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. 

EXEMPTION FROM CERTAIN TAXES OF 

PROPERTY AND SERVICES USED IN PER- 

FORMING DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Mr. HOOK, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I rise at this 
time to state my position on the bill 
(H. R. 6750) to promote the prosecution 
of war by exempting from State, Terri- 
torial, and local taxes the sale, purchase, 
storage, use, or consumption of tangible 
personal property and services for use in 
performing defense contracts, and for 
other purposes. 

I think that if this bill is passed it will 
definitely wipe out States’ rights and take 
away from the States a source of revenue 
to which they are entitled. I believe this 
bill is very important, and should be voted 
down in the interest of preserving States’ 
rights and State government. In such 
States as my own State of Michigan, the 
bill would practically wipe out all the 
revenue we collect for the purpose of 
keeping up our highways. 


POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. BURCH, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6759) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to fix the 
hours of duty of postal employees, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 14, 
1935, as amended, so as to permit pay- 
ment for overtime foi Saturday service 
in lieu of compensatory time. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection to 
the request-of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 2 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I understand this bill merely permits a 
postal employee to work another day 
because of the shortage of personnel at 
the present time, and that the employee 
gets the same wages he would get in 
ordinary times. 

Mr. BURCH. That is correct. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
have no objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second pro- 
viso of the first section of the act entitled 
“An act to fix the hours of duty of postal 
employees, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 14, 1935, as amended, is further 
amended to read as follows: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Postmaster General may, if the 
exigencies of the service require it, authorize 
the payment of overtime for Saturdays in lieu 
of compensatory time, except cleaners, jani- 
tors, telephone operators and elevator con- 
ductors paic from the appropriation of the 
First Assistant Postmaster General, and cus- 
todial employees who shall be given compen- 
satory time in lieu of overtime pay within 
80 days next succeeding This amendment 
shall be in effect only during the present war 
and for 6 months thereafter.’ 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PRODUCTION OF MAGNESIUM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, on Saturday, March 14, Robert 
R. Guthrie resigned as Chief of the Tex- 


tile, Clothing, and Leather Branch of the 


War Production Board. 

In an editorial in the Washington Star 
on Monday, March 16, we read these 
words: 

In a statement released after he had 
tendered his resignation, Mr. Guthrie said 
that there is strong opposition in the War 
Production Board to an all-out effort to 
speed conversion of certain industries to 
maximum war production. By implication 
at least, he charged that War Production 
Board officials drawn from these industries 
are more concerned with protecting their 
private interests than with promoting the 
war effort. This, coming from a man who has 
had full opportunity to observe the func- 
tioning of the War Production Board at first 
hand, is a most serious charge, and certainly 
is one which cannot be ignored. 


While that paper was on the streets, 
Members of this House gave evidence of 
fretfulness under the lashings of their 
constituents over the 40-hour week and 
the outbreaks of strikes in this country. 
One of the soundest businessmen in my 
State telephoned to me yesterday after- 
noon to warn me of a rising tide of re- 
sentment against restrictive labor laws 
and labor racketeers. There came over 
the wires dozens of telegrams, through 
the mail hundreds of letters, all in the 
same key: Smash the labor racketeers— 
outlaw the 40-hour week—put our fac- 
tories on a 24-hour basis. 

Let me call your attention to one in- 
teresting fact. Not one person who com- 
municated with me by phone, by tele- 
gram, or by letter apparently saw any 
connection between this wholesale con- 
demnation of labor and the statement of 
Mr. Guthrie that W. P. B. officials, drawn 
from industry, are more concerned with 
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protecting their private interests than 
with promoting the war effort. 

Think of it fora moment. The cham- 
bers of commerce in my State, and I-sup- 
pose in yours, were being hurried into 
special meetings to damn labor for not 
working 24 hours a day. But what were 
those laborers to produce? War goods? 
Oh, no. Mr. Guthrie gave the American 
people the answer: Enough radios and 
refrigerators and rayon hose to stock the 
stores throughout the war from factories 
that had not been converted to military 
purposes. 

Take one case only: Refrigerators. 
Mr. Guthrie wanted refrigerator produc- 
tion to stop March 31, but the manu- 
facturers wanted to work until summer. 
They compromised on April 30. Do our 
people know that today—3!2 months 
after Pearl Harbor—and for a month and 
a half to come, the manufacturer will 
still make refrigerators? 

The people of New Mexico have this ex- 
cuse for their impatience: We believe that 
more of our boys, per thousand popula- 
tion, are in the Philippines with General 
MacArthur, until his removal to Aus- 
tralia, than any State in the Union. Our 
whole National Guard is there. Able doc- 
tors, honored lawyers, prominent com- 
munity leaders, men from every walk of 
life are there. They are not getting 
much help that we know about. The 
hearts of the mothers of New Mexico are 
heavy. They ask that aid either be sent 
to General MacArthur or his successor, 
or that their boys be sent home. We all 
sympathize in that sentiment. 

That is why the people of New Mexico 
are so bitter when they feel labor is not 
doing its share. They condemn restric- 
tions on the right to work on public proj- 
ects. They criticize all strikes in war in- 
dustries. They want the 40-hour law re- 
pealed because they believe that the lift- 
ing of the ban will increase our produc- 
tion to the point where our Commander 
in Chief can send aid to MacArthur. 

But they never hear another side of 
the story—the part that industry must 
play in converting its plants to the pro- 
duction of things we need. They have 
never heard of Mr. Guthrie’s indictment 
of selfish industrialists. So they blast 
labor and the 40-hour week as if labor 
alone had unwise and unpatriotic 
leaders. 

I say to this House today that such a 
situation is a challenge to us all. As far 
as this body is concerned it has expressed 
itself on the question of strikes in the 
language of the Smith bill, a drastic anti- 
strike bill, which passed this House on 
December 3 and has been peacefully 
slumbering’ in committee at the other 
end of this Capitol ever since. Another 
law now would confuse rather than 
clarify the issue, would weaken rather 
than affirm the position of this House. 

The 40-hour week is written into thou- 
sands of wage contracts as well as into 
a Federal law. This House may give the 
matter attention but with the full knowl- 
edge that the granting of overtime and 
even double time now is in reality a pay 
raise of from 5 to 10 percent to meet in- 
creased living costs. The repeal of the 
law could easily plunge the war effort 
into a series of wage conferences which 
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could be more costly in the diversion of 
employee time and attention from the 
job at hand than the operation of the 
law itself. 

But what of the position of industry? 
What of the assertion of Mr. Guthrie, 
who is himself an executive and a rep- 
resentative of important business? What 
of his claim that there are in W. P B. 
Officials drawn from industry who today 
are more concerned with protecting their 
private interests than with promoting the 
war effort? 

Who are these men? Can we identify 
them from Mr. Guthrie’s thumbnail de- 
scription? How have they so skillfully 
covered their tracks that the cry of 
“wolf” is directed at labor alone rather 
than at these business leaders who pull 
back in the harness when our country 
so sorely needs a lift? 

I want to take the membership of this 
House today on a little expedition into 
one of the war industries—magnesium. 
I want to study a case history and try 
to locate the sort of situation that Mr. 
Guthrie told us existed in W. P. B. 

At the outset let me pay tribute to 
the gentleman from Washington IMr. 
Leavy]. He has been steadily engaged 
in calling attention of this Congress to 
the magnesium situation. As early as 
Friday, December 19, 1941, the gentle- 
man from Washington inserted in the 
Recorp an article by the metallurgist of 
the Bureau of Mines on the making of 
magnesium by electrothermic reduction. 
It was the plea of the gentleman from 
Washington at tha. time that those 
charged with the responsibility— 

Of meeting this Nation’s needs in the 
mighty war effort that now confronts us 
will take advantage of the work done through 
the United States Bureau of Mines by Dr. 
Doerner and his assistants, and see to it that 
large-scale commercial production is provided 
for at an early date in the vicinity of these 
great magnesite deposits, and where the great- 
est flow of electrical energy in all the world 
is about to become available. 


I need not tell you that the gentleman 
from Washington was referring to mag- 
nesite deposits in Washington and elec- 
trical energy at Grand Coulee Dam. He 
was very properly and earnestly inter- 
ested in the developments of those de- 
posits. He went to see Arthur Bunker, 
head of the Division of Aluminum and 
Magnesium, in what was then O. P M. 
and is now W. P. B. If he got any satis- 
faction from Mr. Bunker he never gave 
evidence of it on the floor of this House 
or in his private conversations. Vet the 
Pacific Northwest has mountains of mag- 
nesite and hundreds of thousands of kilo- 
watt-hours of electrical energy which 
would seem to be ideal for the develop- 
ment of a magnesium industry in western 
States on a permanent basis. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ANDERSON of New Mexico. Yes, 
I will yield to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. LEAVY. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a very excellent address and is bas- 
ing it upon provable facts. Labor is sub- 
ject to criticism and must make changes, 
but the industrial giants of this country, 
the monopolies and the associations in 
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the metals field are far more responsible 
than labor for the shortage of metals, 
and I know that in reference to magnesi- 
um. I did see Mr. Bunker, and Mr. 
Bunker frankly told me that he would 
not issue a certificate to anyone or any 
group for the manufacture of metallic 
magnesium unless they could prove to 
him that they had been manufacturing 
that metal successfully at some time in 
the past, and there is only one concern 
in America that could prove such a set 
of facts and that was the Dow Chemical 
Co., who have regulated the price of mag- 
nesium in accordance with a differential 
in weight between aluminum and mag- 
nesium, For the last 8 years in the 
United States, when aluminum was 20 
cents, magnesium was 30 cents; when 
aluminum was 18 cents, magnesium was 
27 cents; when aluminum was at 15 
cents, magnesium was at 22 cents, which 
it is now, and yet we are told that next 
year we must produce 700,000,000 pounds 
of metallic magnesium against a 33,- 
000,000 pounds production last year. No- 
body but the Dow people can meet the 
formula laid down by Mr. Bunker. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. VCORHIS of California. I would 
like to second what the gentleman has 
said about the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Leavy]. I think we are all in- 
debted to him for the work he has done. 
I would like to thank the gentleman for 
his speech today and also would like to 
ask him whether he is aware of the fact 
that some of these men who work in one 
of our agencies downtown, namely, the 
Defense Plants Corporation, had pre- 
pared contracts for the expansion of mag- 
nesium production as long ago as last 
August, and something happened that 
prevented that expansion from taking 
place. I do not know what it was. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
think if the gentleman from California 
will follow me, he will find there were 
other contracts prepared by Defense 
Plants Corporation that would have given 
a production of magnesium at 4 cents a 
pound, but those contracts were all 
shelved. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I would 
like to ask the gentleman whether it is 
not true that Mr. Guthrie was one of the 
men who came down here and insisted 
upon cutting all his ties that he had be- 
fore going on the Government’s own pay 
roll. Is not that true? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. That 
is true, so far as I understand. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Does not 
the gentleman think that that is a good 
example to be followed by all of these 
other people? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Yes; 
I think it would be a fine example to be 
followed. The gentleman, Mr, Bunker, 
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to whom the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Leavy] refers, is now drawing 
$60,000 a year from Lehman Bros. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Has not the Presi- 
dent authority, under the legislation we 
have passed, to take over those plants 
and operate them? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I do 
not know that he has, but I think he 
does, I will say to the gentleman from 
Michigan. But I think also it is not a 
question of taking over existing plants. 
I am concerned with utilizing the present 
deposits we have and trying to develop 
those sources of magnesium in this coun- 
try today. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. May I ask the gen- 
tleman a further question? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Yes; 
I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Under the authority 
given to the President by Congress, can 
he not build new plants? I had thought 
we had given him all the authority nec- 
essary to remedy that evil. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
think that is true, I will say to the gen- 
tleman. My purpose in taking the floor 
today is to try to put a little steam 
behind that effort. 

Again on February 18 the gentleman 
from Washington presented in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a letter which he had 
written to Mr. J. Richard Brown, in 
which he had asked for a complete and 
detailed statement concerning mag- 
nesite-ore deposits in the vicinty of 
Grand Coulee. Mr. Brown’s reply should 
have been of extreme interest to every 
Member of this House, because it not 
only pointed out the tremendous im- 
portance of magnesite as a source of 
magnesium metal but it indicated the 
desirability of locating a plant in the 
Spokane area. It particularly stressed 
the fact that two other plants, the Las 
Vegas and Permanente plants, would 
have their costs greatly increased by 
higher prices paid for electricity, and, if 
the ores were then transported, they 
would have an additional item of expense 
over the Spokane area. 

I do not intend to repeat what the gen- 
tleman from Washington hed printed in 
the Recorp, but I suggest that you re- 
view it in view of its relationship to the 
production of dive bombers. Let me 
quote this much: 

Magnesium alloys (usually 90 percent 
magnesium) with “greatest bend resist- 
ance,” great fatigue, and sheer resistance, Is 
the toughest and strongest metal, on a 
weight basis, available for the construction 
of aircraft, air cannon, machine guns, and 
other war equipment, and bend resistance 
is of paramount importance in the wings of 
airplanes. 

Magnesium in Aircraft, by Norman E. 
Woldman, chief metallurgical engineer, Ben- 
dix Aviation Corporation, Bendix, N. J. Mr. 
Woldman says, “Magnesium base allays are 
the lightest structural alloys yet known, be- 
ing two-thirds the weight of aluminum and 
one-fourth the weight of iron and steel.” 


Since August of 1941 a company known 
as the Emro Chemical Corporation has 
been attempting to develop the enriched 
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brines of New Mexico for the production 
of magnesium. That these brines are 
recognized as a probable source can best 
be proved by quoting from the United 
States Bureau of Mines which says raw 
materials for magnesium are available 
in—among other items — “byproduct 
magnesium salts from the potash pro- 
duction in the Southwest.” 

The whole potash story in the South- 
west is an interesting one which is a 
source of pride to those of us who live 
in the State. In 1939 this country pro- 
duced less than half of its potash. To- 
day it produces all of it and in addition 
has potash available for export to our 
Latin American friends. In exploring 
for potash these brine wells were dis- 
covered. They have been investigated 
by the Government and by private 
parties. The character of their contents 
has been weighed and measured. They 
are known to be a definite magnesium 
source. 

When the New Mexico people present- 
ed this matter to the O. P. M. they found 
an organization which was only mildly 
interested. They were told that there 
was enough magnesium being produced 
and that their set-up was not appealing 
to O. P. M. In November, after repeated 
delays, I tried to be helpful and referred 
the matter to a specialist in O. P. M. 

On November 13 Alex Taub, who bears 
an-extremely fine reputation in industry, 
made a special survey of the proposition 
and wrote a memorandum in which he 
pointed out that the decision for the 
building of the plant was in the hands of 
Mr. Bunker, the divisional head of Alum- 
inum and Magnesium Section, that rec- 
ommendations came to him from Dr. 
Sebastian of that section and that Dr. 
Sebastian felt the 400,000,000 pounds 
provided for for a year from that date 
included liberal latitude over and above 
requirements as of that time. 

Mr. Taub suggested that some of the 
plants might fail to materialize and that 
serious consideration should be given to 
the request for such a plant in New 
Mexico. He indicated that new produc- 
tion facilities would surely be inevitably 
required, and he pointed out that some 
of the plants might have difficulty in 
providing satisfactory production. One 
of the newcomers was the Permanente 
plant, in California, which, according to 
Mr. Taub, had promised substantial de- 
liveries in August and had produced at 
that time but seven tons of metal. I 
want to quote only the last paragraph 
from Mr. Taub's report: 

The Production Division of the Aluminum 
and Magnesium Branch did not wish to be 
committed in any way to a definitely favor- 
able report on the Emro Chemical Corpora- 
tion. It would seem, however, that this was 
due to extreme caution on the part of the 
Production Division. 


About the middle of December officers 
of the Emro Chemical Corporation again 
tried to get consideration for their pro- 
posal. It was pointed out to them that 
there were three plants using the Dow 
process. The first was the Velasco plant 
on the Gulf, owned by Dow Chemical, 
which would produce 72,000,000 pounds 
of magnesium, The second was the 
Austin, Tex., plant of International Agri- 
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cultural Chemical or Union Potash, with 
a raw-material source at Carlsbad, N. 
Mex., to produce 24,000,000 pounds under 
a Dow process. The third was the 
Painesville plant of Diamond Alkali, to 
produce 36,000,000 pounds, all these using 
the Dow cell. 

Then there were at least three other 
large plants. One was the Lake Charles 
plant in Louisiana, with a capacity of 
54,000,000 pounds, using a Mathieson 
cell. The people who live close to this 
plant. know the difficulties they had in 
getting approval for a process other than 
the Dow process. After a long and bit- 
ter struggle, they eventually obtained 
permission to go ahead with the Mathie- 
son people. It ought to be of interest to 
realize that this Lake Charles plant may 
show the lowest cost of any magnesium 
plant operating in this country. It is a 
soda ash plant. It treats dolemite with 
calcium chloride to develop magnesium 
chloride. All of this process works jointly 
with the manufacture of lime and seems 
to give promise of a 4 to 5 cents a pound 
cost for magnesium in contrast to the 
present 15-, 18-, or more than 20-cent 
cost which is developed elsewhere. 

Next, there was the Basic Magnesium 
plant at Las Vegas, Nev., a straight 
magnesium plant using magnesite. Here 
there will be employed a German cell, the 
Mel cell, and costs are likely to be high 
because of transportation difficulties, 
maybe doubly high because the process 
demands an anhydrous magnesium 
chloride. 

Finally, there is the Permanente plant 
which uses the Nansgirg process concern- 
ing which there has been, of course, a 
great deal of controversy and discussion. 

All these were supposed to add up to 
400,000,000 pounds and, on the basis of 
that, it looked as if there was no room for 
the New Mexico plant. Insist as they 
would, the owners of the New Mexico 
properties were not able to convince 
O. P. M. that this country would ever 
need more than 400,000,000 pounds of 
magnesium, nor were they able to per- 
suade them that the plants then con- 
templated might f il in process or in raw 
material sources and might therefore 
fail to develop 490,000,000 pounds per 
year. 

The rest of the story is one of contin- 
uous disappointment. With the actual 
declaration of war between the United 
States and the Axis Powers, it was soon 
evident that more magnesium would be 
required for dive bombers and incendi- 
ary bombs. The Emro Chemical people 
were subjected to every sort of delaying 
process. Let me outline a few of these 
to you. 

To begin with they had engaged a New 
York firm to do their engineering work. 
A member of this firm had previously 
done engineering work for certain large 
corporations. He submitted the refer- 
ences of the firm and of himself to O. P. 
M. When O. P. M. investigated, it found 
that all the firm’s references produced 
favorable replies, but when certain large 
clients were asked about the firm when 
they had done business only with the in- 
dividual, it was naturally confusing, and 
a reply was given which indicated they 
had no record of the firm’s engineering 
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services. These replies were taken as 
evidences that the firm was irresponsible 
even though every other reference was 
extremely good. 

But even if the engineering firm was 
good, its process might be bad. I listened 
to people from the aluminum and mag- 
nesium section discuss the process sug- 
gested by the Emro people and heard 
them say it was new and untried and 
therefore not a wise thing on which to 
spend Federal money. That was in Oc- 
tober and November and December of 
1941, and yet in a report of these same 
men to Mr. Bunker, dated February 24, 
1942, there is evidence of their faith that 
the process had been carefully checked 
and was all right. 

So now we come to the next hurdle. 
If the engineering firm is all right and the 
process developed by its engineering skill 
is all right, then the only thing left to 
question is the raw-material supply. To 
prove that that supply did not exist, the 
Aluminum and Magnesium Branch of 
O. P. M. quoted to me what a geologist 
named Walter B. Lang had said about it. 
Mr. Lang happens to be an excellent ge- 
ologist, an employee of the United States 

ological Survey, who is fully familiar 
with the country involved. The only 
trouble with his report was that he was 
not able to testify definitely as to the ex- 
tent of the brine because only two wells 
had been drilled at the time of his study. 
Since then a number of additional wells 
had been produced and we were a little 
discouraged that Mr. Lang's testimony 
was constantly brought into the picture 
when there was newer and better infor- 
mation available by virtue of the develop- 
ment of these brine wells. 

In interview after interview which 
these New Mexico people had with 
O. P. M., they were told that the raw 
material supply was still in question. 
Therefore, they went to the Defense 
Plants Corporation to see if it would pro- 
vide capital for the additional wells 
which were to prove the existence of a 
supply. I do not feel that was an unusual 
suggestion. Exploration of Michigan 
brines owned by the Dow Chemical Cor- 
poration was authorized by the Defense 
Plants Corporation at a cost of $200,000. 
A similar exploration of brines in Thomp- 
son, Utah, was authorized at a cost of 
$150,000. Out of 33 wells drilled over a 
large area in Eddy County, 14 had al- 
ready encountered brine at the relatively 
shallow depth of 200 feet, and a request 
for $50,000 to explore the New Mexico 
brines did not seem unreasonable. The 
Chief Engineer of R. F. C. recommended 
to Mr. Jesse Jones on January 14, 1942, 
that such an authorization be made. Mr. 
Jones indicated to him that it struck him 
as all right and that it should be dis- 
cussed with the directors. 

Now, let us see what happened. On 
January 28, Mr. Drager, Chief Engineer, 
notified Dr. Mendenhall, of the United 
States Geological Survey, that Emro was 
about to pump at Carlsbad, N. Mex., to 
prove its supply and that R. F. C. would 
like to have U. S. G. S. check the pumping 
and report on the supply. That is the 
first step. 

Then the second step was that W. E. 
Hale, of the Ground Waters Division of 
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U. S. G. S. was present when the wells 
were swabbed and pumping started. He 
was joined by Dr. C. V. Theis, a special 
geologist for U. S. G. S. The pumping 
lasted for a full week. These two geolo- 
gists representing the Government re- 
ported on February 9, and their report 
shows that one of the wells—and there 
are many of them—one of the wells 
pumped 60 gallons a minute for a full 
week. The geologists, therefore, joined 
in a summary to their report which says, 
and I quote it: 

The plant will use only 100 gallons of 
brine a minute. This would require a use 
of only 800 acre-feet in 5 years. It seems 
quite probable that such a quantity is avail- 
able, although the exploration so far has not 
proved it. 


What was the best answer then? Why 
not spend some of the $50,000 and ex- 
plore, just as $200,000 was authorized to 
explore Dow prospects at Ludington, 
Mich. Defense Plants Corporation 
thought that was the sensible thing to 
do and its acting chief engineer on Feb- 
ruary 13 recommended that $50,000 be 
spent for further exploration and testing. 

On February 14 the Board of D. P. C. 
in Plancor No. 613, approved this $50,000. 

On February 16, Mr. Bunker was noti- 
fied of that action in a letter from John 
W. Snyder, executive vice president of 
Defense Plants Corporation. 

Mr. Bunker draws $60,000 a year from 
Lehman Bros. He feels that the Dow 
Chemical Co. has had the experience and 
the engineering ability to give them prior 
rights to Gevernment consideration. All 
through the months of October and No- 
vember and December and January he 
had resisted the idea of developing the 
New Mexico brines, but surely we now 
had a right to believe he would withhold 
his opposition. Now the Government had 
a check on the engineering abilities of the 
people who had designed the plant and 
project. -Now the Government had a 
check on the process because a pilot plant 
had been built at Carlsbad, N. Mex., by 
International Agricultural Chemical 
which was almost identical in its process 
to what Eyaro Chemical had far earlier 
proposed. Now we had a pumping test 
conducted by the U. S. G. S., which 
showed that one well alone could have 
supplied 60 percent of all the raw mate- 
rial needed for the entire project, and 
there w-re seven wells already developed. 
Surely there was no reason why $50,000 
could not have been made available to 
drill and explore for additional raw ma- 
terial not only for the proposed Emro 
plant, but for the International Agricul- 
tural Chemical or International Metals 
and Minerals plant which had already 
found itself short on raw material. 

So what happened from February 16 
when Mr. Bunker got his notification of 
the favorable ‘action of the Defense 
Plants Corporation Board? Anything 
unfavorable on the physical side? No. 
On February 18 Dr. Mendenhall, Director 
of the U. S. G. S., wrote to the Chief Engi- 
neer of Defense Plants Corporation giv- 
ing further reports from the geologists 
that had been able to check the recovery 
of the wells after pumping, and they then 
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could report their new findings on which 
Dr. Mendenhall commented: 


The recovery records obtained since the 
preparation of the report by Theis and Hale 
do not indicate any change in the general 
conclusions reached in that report, 


You will remember that the conclu- 
sions were that the plant would use only 
100 gallons of brine a minute and it 
seemed probable that such a quantity 
was available. 

The drilling program was under way 
since magnesium is so badly needed. In 
that brief week one well had been 
brought in and three rigs were available 
for additional wells. 

Bear in mind that the Army and Navy 
had had time to resurvey the magnesium 
needs of this country. They had almost 
doubled the figures. They had revised 
the goal from 400,000,000 pounds, which 
we had never reached, to 725,000,000 
pounds, proving that Alex Taub was 
right way back in. November, and that 
Mr. Bunker's office was wrong all the way 
through. Therefore it is important that 
these wells be drilled and this cheap, 
quickly-available source of magnesium 
be developed. 

But what happens? There is a meet- 
ing arranged. Mr. Bunker talked to the 
Defense Plants Corporation officials. A 
U. S. G. S. engineer who was on his way 
from Los Angeles to supervise the drilling 
program was stopped. The Emro peo- 
ple were wired on February 23 not to 
proceed. 

On February 24, Dr. Sebastian and Mr. 
Hopkins sent a memorandum to Mr. Bun- 
ker. They said: 

Our views are these: That the continuation 
of drilling should not be undertaken until 
additional pumping tests are made and the 
time noted for the water table to stabilize; 
that the .urther prospecting be done; and 
that the United States Geological Survey keep 
us informed of all findings. è 


On February 27, Mr. Bunker sent that 
memorandum on to Sam Husbands, 
saying: 

I concur in their conclusions. 


I wonder what took place. I know 
there was a conference attended by U. S. 
G. S., W. P. B., and D. P. C. officials. The 
representatives of Mr. Bunker’s office told 
that conference that the wells at Luding- 
ton, Mich., owned by the Dow Chemical 
Co., were being developed, that the Michi- 
gan field would provide an adequate sup- 
ply of magnesium chloride, and that any 
development of brines in Borden County, 
Tex., or Edd: Cour ty, N. Mex., would be 
in the nature of reserves. 

I have here a photostatie copy of a let- 
ter from the War Production Board and 
the Aluminum and Magnesium Branch, 
addressed to the Emro Chemical Corpo- 
ration. It reads: 

This will confirm my oral statement to you 
that we have virtually concluded negotia- 
tions for the production of magnesium metal 
and raw material for the same to cover the 
entire magnesium metal program as designed 
to us. 

Since arrangements have been made for 
the magnesium chloride feed for all of the 
proposed electrolytic plants in this program, 
I regret to say that I do not see where mag- 
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nesium chloride, which might be produced 
from your magnesium sulphate brines, could 
be used in the program at this time. 


Plenty of magnesium. Where will it 
come from? Not from Texas or New 
Mexico. We could not spare $50,000 to 
explore those fields. But from the Dow 
Chemical Co. fields in Ludington, Mich., 
where $200,000 could be authorized for 
exploration. 

War PRODUCTION BOARD, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6, 1942. 
Mr. E. H. ROBERTSON, 
Emro Chemical Corporation, 
Dallas, Ter. 

Dear Mr. ROBERTSON: This will confirm my 
oral statement to you that we have virtually 
concluded negotiations for the production of 
magnesium metal and raw material for the 
same to cover the entire magnesium metal 
program as designed to us 

Since arrangements have been made for 
the magnesium chloride feed for all of the 
proposed electrolytic plants in this program, 
I regret to say that I do not see where mag- 
nesium chloride, which might be produced 
from your magnesium sulphate brines, could 
be used in the program at this time. 

Very truly yours, 
Pune D. WILSON, 
Chief of Production, 
Aluminum and Magnesium Branch. 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. ROLPH. First, I compliment the 
gentleman upon his interesting and com- 
plete statement. The gentleman men- 
tioned the Permanente plant in Califor- 
nia and stated that that plant had pro- 
duced only 7 tons. 

Mr, ANDERSON of New Mexico. That 
was on November 15. 

Mr. ROLPH. According to the gentle- 
man’s figures, the annual requirement 
would be something like 365,000 tons. 
Does the gentleman know what the pro- 
duction of the Permanente plant is now? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
hope it is building up rapidly because this 
Nation needs every pound of magnesium 
it can get. 

Mr. ROLPH. The gentleman has not 
the figures on that? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. No; 
I have not. But a new type of plant is 
now to be developed and the ferrosilicon 
process is to be employed. Never mind 
the mountains of magnesite in Washing- 
ton, with cheap power at its doorstep; 
never mind the brine wells in New Mex- 
ico and west Texas, where, in the case 
of the New Mexico wells, valuable by- 
products like carbon black are developed, 
and the per-pound cost is one-third of 
the present Dow cost. Develop a new 
process and say that the quota is now ex- 
hausted so that a New Mexico plant can- 
not be built. 

I think it would be illuminating if the 
Truman committee or one of the House 
committees sought to find out what mag- 
nesium will cost by the ferrosilicon proc- 
ess—not 4 to 6 cents, as in the Lake 
Charles plant of Louisiana. Not 5 or 6 
cents, from the brine wells of New Mex- 
ico. Not 16 or 17 cents, as the Dow Chem- 
ical has been charging the Government, 
but 20 or 25 cents, possibly 30 cents a 
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pound, so that there will surely not be a 
post-war competitor to Dow. 

Finally, what will these ferrosilicon 
plants require? Ten or fifteen thousand 
tons, maybe twenty thousand tons of 
chrome-nickel steel, badly needed for 
other war activities. In addition they 
will need all sorts of power to produce 
nearly 100,000 tons of ferrosilicon to 
feed the magneSium plants. We go to all 
this effort to make sure that-there will 
not be other competitors in the mag- 
nesium business with low costs per pound. 

I do not believe that a single ferrosili- 
con plant is actually under construction 
as yet. I hope that before any such step 
is taken, Donald Nelson checks up a lit- 
tle bit on the story Mr. Guthrie told to 
see if there are in industry persons who 
“are more concerned with protecting 
their private interests than with promot- 
ing the war effort.” The magnesium sit- 
uation needs his personal attention. We 
need dive bombers in 1942, and to get 
them, we need magnesium this summer. 
The Members of the House should see 
what he does about it. : 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVY. It is a known fact now 
that Russia, Japan, and Germany are 
constructing their dive bombers out of 
magnesium, 85 percent, and metallic 
aluminum, 15 percent. Their studies in 
dive bombing are likewise well known. 
The American and British are construct- 
ing their dive bombers out of aluminum. 
I hold in my hand a piece of metallic 
magnesium produced by the United States 
Bureau of Mines by electrothermic 
method, a solid piece of metal. The Bu- 
reau of Mines definitely stated that that 
chemical process is unquestioned. There 
are 200,000,000 tons of reserves in that 
region and nearly 2,000,000 kilowatts of 
power developed potentially at Grand 
Coulee to be sold at 2 mills a kilowatt. 
The metal can be produced for 10 cents 
a pound, a saving of $100,000,000 to this 
government in 1 year. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New Mexico 
has expired. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman may be extended for 2 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVY. And yet we are told that 
if that power is going to be used, the elec- 
trical erergy will have to go for the ferro- 
silicon process, which cannot produce the 
metal at less than from 20 to 25 cents 
per pound. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman 
from New Mexico has rendered an in- 
estimable service to the House, and to the 
people, in the courageous exposure that 
he has made of where the difficulty lies 
in production, and I hope Mr. Bunker will 
leave the office that he occupies as the 
ezar of aluminum-magnesium production. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New Mexico has 
again expired. 
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LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that on Thurs- 
day next, after the disposition of the busi- 
ness of the House, including special or- 
ders, I be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record and in- 
clude certain letters from the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Staff, General 
Marshall, regarding the imperative need 
for the passage of H. R. 6293, to create 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, and 
one or two other letters. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next and also on Friday, after the legisla- 
tive business has been finished and at the 
conclusion of other special orders, I may 
be permitted to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alabama is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for an additional 5 minutes, making 15 
minutes altogether 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object. what topic is the 
gentleman going tc discuss? 

Mr. PATRICK. It is sort of a general 
matter. I am glad to have the gentle- 
man stay, because I think, of all persons, 
he would be interested. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has already recognized the gentle- 
man from Alabama. The Chair did not 
understand there was any objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, yes, Mr. Speaker, 
I reserved the right to object. 

Mr. PATRICK. Does the gentleman 
object to my addressing the House for 15 
minutes? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, No, no. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I 
wanted to say a few things about a mat- 
ter that recently has arisen in the House 
day by day. 

In Pilgrim’s Progress, by John Bunyan, 
I remember the figure of the old man 
with a muckrake. While an angel was 
standing nearby offering him a golden 
crown he could only see, according to the 
metaphor used by John Bunyan, sticks 
and chips to rake up. 
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There is a little band of men who daily 
get on the floor here to pick this or that 
fault with every department or executive 
or bureau or system that hold can be 
laid on. I wish some way existed to 
reveal to the Nation how small this 
group is. 

As a party, the Republican Party is 
doing a wonderful job of going along 
with the war effort, but I heard one the 
other day—I believe the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Riehl —state that he 
was not going to shut up; that it was 
his duty to find objections; and he was 
going to keep it up. All right. Keep it 
up and see what happens. There is a 
vast difference between wartime and 
peacetime. See what happens to you 
and what happens to your Government 
and to your cause. 

A mighty dam is destroyed by letting 
small trickles through. 

Of precious little service can I be to 
Mr. Walter Winchell, the radio commen- 
tator, who is listened to by millions every 
week and read in his daily columns 
throughout the Nation. But please let 
me state that those who arise on this 
floor to take unfriendly digs at Mr. Win- 
chell have been those who in past months 
have opposed the Nation’s preparedness 
effort. I have carefully examined the 
records of these gentlemen and I am 
afraid there is a living connection be- 
tween the two sentiments. It will do no 
good to mention their names. It is not 
even necessary, as they will no doubt pop 
up from time to time and identify them- 
selves. But when you examine their vot- 
ing records you will find that all of them 
in nearly every case consistently voted 
in opposition to preparedness legislation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. I will yield in just a 
moment. Iam going to refer to the gen- 
tleman directly, and I am sure he will 
want me to yield then. á 

Seldom there passes a Sunday evening 
that Mr. Winchell does not find time 
and make the opportunity to make some 
valuable announcement —some an- 
nouncement in clear language and term 
that helps the country get some report, 
or vital fact, or news, or method, or time, 
or place, or information to soldiers, 
sailors, marines, or to citizens—as what 
to do or where to appear in response to 
a vital need of this Nation—a service 
few have the opportunity or command 
or the expanded spread to perform—and 
he does this without expense or cost to 
anyone except, by the way, his patriotic 
and loyal sponsor. Last night many of 
you heard Lt. Robert Montgomery on 
the radio. Did you object to his stand- , 
ing in the Navy uniform of his country 
as he ably and effectively spoke his lines 
on last night’s program? Or Lt. Comdr, 
Eddie Peabody, known as the Banjo 
King? What is wrong with it? Nothing. 
Which voting group in the House was 
more faithful to our uniform when the 
selective-service bill was up? Those who 
wished to place more men in uniform 
for training or those who opposed both 
draft bills? Which, then, was doing the 
best service for his country? 

Now, since the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr, Horrman] was good enough to 
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remain, I want to read from a speech 
made on this floor, or at least extended 
in the Record by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman]. He said: 


I have spoken and voted for every national 
defense measure, 


If that is true, the gentleman has cer- 
tainly got a lot of records to correct, if I 
am able to interpret. I look at page 6102 
of last year’s bill, H. R. 9209, the military 
affairs appropriation bill, and Mr. Horr- 
MAN is recorded as voting to strike out 
$1,000,000. That is the Robsion amend- 
ment in that appropriation. 

On the bill H. R. 8668, on May 30, 1940, 
the War Department appropriation bill, 
the record shows that the gentleman 
from Michigan, [Mr. Horrman] voted 
“nay.” The record shows that he voted 
to strike $5,000,000 from that measure, 
including the Guam matter. He is re- 
corded as voting “aye” to strike it out. 

On H. R. 8438, the naval appropriation 
bill, June 4, 1940, the bill was defeated 
by a vote of 156 to 234. The gentleman 
from Michigan, [Mr. Horrman] voted 


og those who voted to defeat the 
b 


September 7, 1940, page 11755, the first 
Selective-service bill: 

The gentleman is down as voting 
against that bill. Also the Second Selec- 
tive Service Act of August 12, 1941. 
That vote is on page 7227. The gentle- 
man from Michigan is down as voting 
“nay” on that. 

February 8, 1941, page 850, the first 
lease-lend bill, H. R. 1776, he is down as 
voting “nay”; and also on the second 
supplementary lease-lend bill on March 
19, 1941, on page 2440—and that bill 
passed, by the way, 336 to 55; and with 
336 Members voting for that bit of pre- 
paredness, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Horrman] is listed among the 55 
voting against it. 

On October 17, 1941, page 8251, arm- 
ing of merchant vessels, which passed 
259 to 138—that is House Joint Resolu- 
tion 237, I believe—and the RECORD shows 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMax] as having voted “nay” on 
that. And there are others that could 
be mentioned. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu] seems to have 
voted likewise on all of this except the 
Selective Service Act of 1841—that is S. 
4164, The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
did not vote on that. 

The Ship Seizure Act, H. R. 4466, on 
May 7, 1941, page 3806: On this the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. RıcH] are down as having voted 
< “ nay.” 

The Neutrality Revision Act, House 
Joint Resolution 237, on November 13, 
1941, page 9116: Both these gentlemen 
are down as having voted “nay.” 

On the price control bill, H. R. 5990, of 
November 28, 1941, the Recorp, page 
9483, shows that the gentleman from 
Michigan voted against it. If his yes- 
terday’s statement is correct you know 
he has some long cetching-up to do. 
Who conspired with the congressional 
printers? 

In the face of that in the Recorp placed 
there by his own hand and voice he has 
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the temerity to stand here before the 
people of America and say: “I have 
spoken and voted for every national 
measure.” And so, Mr. Chairman, while 
there are those who are—and I believe 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] will admit that he is one, yet rak- 
ing chips, studying the program and 
chipping against it—I think it has great- 
ly become a matter of habit. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that these gentle- 
men before Pearl Harbor were so deeply 
steeped in the habit of finding fault and 
kicking against everything they could 
see, that they just simply do not realize 
there is a war on and do not realize the 
danger, nor do they realize how the news 
goes out to the Nation. The people all 
over the country do not know how small 
this little band is. They know only that 
it is a voice resounding from the halls 
of the Congress of the United States. It 
has an effect, a dangerous effect. It has 
the effect of building up what we least 
want built up in the Nation; and when 
they kick us in the shins and we com- 
plain they just say: “Oh! Oh! Don’t do 
that; we want unity, we want unity.” 
And they do not want us even to talk 
back, do not want us even to refer to it. 
I wish some way could be found that 
the true facts could go out to the Nation 
of just how small is this little group that 
is kicking against everything, against 
our defense effort and finding fault with 
every department from the highest ad- 
ministrator down, and that most of the 
people in the law-making body of the 
Nation, most of the law makers are in 
unity and are in accord, diligently work- 


ing together for all-out preparedness and 


a clean all-out effort to properiy defend 
and support the United States of America. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All I wanted was to 
submit a consent request. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may address the House for 15 
minutes following the gentleman from 
Alabama; that is all. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan that he may address 
the House for 15 minutes following the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. All can see now—but 
it was written across the face of the heav- 
ens for more than 2 years. Mr. Speaker, 
oh, all the work that has gone by! Those 
who were trying to do the work—it was 
such a hard job—are now meeting with 
success—since Pearl Harbor. We want 
the people of the Nation to have con- 
fidence in their Nation to have con- 
everything that can possibly be done to 
properly prepare it and get ready for 
what is still in front of us will be done. 
I know it seems slow, and we all get im- 
patient. The Congress is gravely con- 
cerned. Nobody is asleep here. The ones 
who were awake and calling attention 
before Pearl Harbor are still here—and 
are certainly no less alert this day. 

Much of our problem is still unsolved. 
It was no little matter to those of us who 
were called warmongers and whose 
names were carried back home when we 
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had to go out before our people to ac- 
claim and vote for that which prepared 
us for war when we were a peace-loving 
Nation, hoping for peace, when we had 
to make the sacrifice and stem the tide 
of those who were afraid of themselves, 
those who said that if we should get into 
the war it would be “through the treach- 
ery of the President,” and I quote this 
from a speech by the gentleman who is 
going to follow me [Mr. HOFFMAN]. He 
stated on a date that I have here in a 
speech of bis that if we should get into 
war we would be “dragged in by the 
treachery of the President of the United 
States.” A lot of help they were in those 
days. 

So when that sort of thing was hurled 
at us, and we were called warmongers, all 
in the world we were trying to do was to 
build up our defenses so that we would 
not have a war, or be in shape to do 
something if we had to. When we did 
that we were called warmongers, then 
assailed. They assailed the defenders cf 
this Nation and those who were building 
it up so that it could be defended, and 
they tried to hold up every effort, tried to 
defeat the purposes which were our aim, 
a very ignoble thing; I do not mean from 
the heart, I mean from a lack of vision. 
I hope these gentlemen will now find 
some way to reorient themselves, open 
their minds, eyes, and their hearts, and 
even extend their ears a little so that 
they may know that the thing we must 
do, that we are at war, is to gird on the 
armor, not try to pull it apart, in this 
Nation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. HOFFMAN] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. = 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, even 
though there are only three or four Mem- 
bers on the floor, in view of the state- 
ments which have been made by the 
Member from Alabama Mr Patrick], I 
cannot refrain from making answer. 

I regret exceedingly that the gentle- 
man himself cannot forget that people 
may honestly differ in their views as to 
what is best for our country. I regret 
that the gentleman is so well satisfied 
with his own opinion, with his own in- 
fallibility, that he is so lacking in char- 
ity that he will not concede to others the 
same sincerity and the same loyalty. 

Mr. PATRICK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not believe I 
care to yield. I repeat, is so well satis- 
fied with his own infallibility that he 
cannot concede the sincerity and loyalty 
. who happen to disagree with 


The statement that I made as to my 
votes on various matters I consider ac- 
curate, and I have no apology at this 
time, even though we are at war, to make 
for: any single vote that I cast. I may 
have been wrong, but I was not lacking 
in either sincerity or loyalty when I cast 
those votes. 

Mr. PATRICK. I know that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You say you know 
that, but this is the second occasion you 
have risen on the floor of this House 
to question both my sincerity and my 
loyalty, and you know better. 


a 
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Mr. PATRICK. I never questioned the 
gentleman’s sincerity and loyalty. I only 
questioned his judgment and under- 
standing, and I still do. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman talks 
with his mouth, but what he says dis- 
putes his present statement. 

There is and there was a difference of 
opinion in this House, as to the course 
which would best protect our Nation. 
But let me waive that. The gentleman 
States that he wants loyalty and unity. 
How is he going to get unity by getting 
up here day after day and questioning 
either the loyalty or the motives of those 
who did not vote as he did or who do not 
agree with his conclusions? Those acts 
are of the past, and as I said yesterday on 
this floor, I am willing to forego any 
criticism of what the President of the 
United States or any Member of this 
body or any official of this Government 
did or said prior to our entering into 
this war except when Members rise on 
the floor and question my loyalty. Then 
I propose to make answer, not for the 
purpose of criticizing the President or 
anyone else but to show that we who had 
views not held by our critics were, and 
are, just as loyal as some who continually 
yelled for war, shouted Lick the ———” 
but themselves do not fight. 

You add nothing to the effort to win 
this war by jumping on any Member of 
this House for his vote prior to the 7th 
day of December. I did vote against the 
lend-lease bills both times, and I have no 
apology to make, sir, for that, and there 
are many Americans today who believe 
we would have been better off if we had 
kept some of our material at home for 
our own national defense. There are 
many who question the wisdom of send- 
ing our men into all corners of the earth, 
to every sea, when the force available is 
insufficient. 

Mr. PATRICK. How about the draft? 

Mr, HOFFMAN. That was a measure 
which came up prior to the war. More- 
over, we were assured time and again 
that it was a measure o keep us out of 
war. And into it was written a provision, 
was there not, that the men were not to 
be sent to foreign lands? Those of us 
who suggested that the purpose might be 
to send another A. E. F. were charged 
with bad faith. Does the gentleman now 
contend that anyone. then was making 
plans for the invasion of Germany, the 
sending of troops to India, Australia? 
And as time goes on, if we continue, 
which I pray to God we may not, to lose 
as we have lost, there will be more and 
more people who will believe that it was 
a mistake to send the means of defense 
to other lands. 

I say I regret that I am forced to say 
this, and I would not say it and will strike 
it from the Recorp if the gentleman will 
take out his remarks, because neither 
statement adds anything to our war effort 
or to the successful prosecution of the 
war. 

Mr. PATRICK. Will the gentleman 
yield? We might get somewhere. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, just this 
last week I had a letter from a father 
who said that on January 6 his boy was 
taken into the Army. 

More than 2 weeks ago he had a wire 
that he was in Australia, and the com- 
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plaint of the father was that the boy was 
without training. That our armed forces 
are without, and will for some time be 
without, many of the things which they 
need to successfully give battle, is due 
to our failure here in Congress to insist 
that our industries give us war materials 
and that without excessive cost. 

I can tell you that in one African port 
more than 200 vessels today, loaded down 
with material for our armed forces, can- 
not discharge their cargoes because they 
lack the men to do it, and those who 
should do it have been paid a little more 
money and called off the job. I do not 
like to say that. But unless the leader- 
ship on the majority side calls off some 
of its war dogs, who are making their 
political attack day after day, I am tell- 
ing you that you are going to hear of 
some of the failures of Congress and the 
State and Executive Departments here 
on the floor. I regret it. There will be 
no criticism of Army, Navy, or air force 
by me. But you need not think, nor need 
any other Member of the majority think, 
that you are going to get up here on the 
floor day after day and challenge my 
loyalty and my sincerity and not be 
answered. 

Mr. PATRICK. How does that very 
proposition that the gentleman sets out 
stack up with his vote against drafting 
men right when we needed an Army? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I answered that just 
a few moments ago. If you force a fur- 
ther answer, reluctantly. here it is. The 
majority said you were drafting men to 
maintain the peace of our country, to 
keep war away from us. You know and 
I know now that those men were being 
drafted not for that purpose but to send 
an expeditionary force across the sea. 
I say to my distinguished friend here on 
my right, the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. CocHran], that I am sorry from the 
bottom of my heart that I must make 
that statement, but I must make it or 
aes convicted by my silence of disloy- 

ty. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman 
knows that that is an extremely strong 
statement, and I likewise am very sorry 
that he- feels himself compelled to make 
it. < 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is a strong state- 
ment, but it is susceptible of proof. I 
do not wish to make statements of that 
kind, but the gentleman leaves no other 
course open, 

Let the majority pull off its war dogs. 
I will tell you something else. Those 
who wanted to get us into this war, 
if they will do as much to win the war 
as those who wanted to stay out of it, 
we will win the war. I will go as far as 
any member of the majority, but I do not 
propose to sit silent and, by Communists, 
profiteers, money grabbers, or politicians 
who think more of party than of country, 
be charged with lack of patriotism. I 
repeat, let the Member from Alabama 
[Mr. Patrick] quit his assaults on my 
patriotism if he does not want to be an- 
swered. Let him cut it out of the Rec- 
orp. Then I will do the same. This is 
the second time within a week that the 
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gentleman has made such an unfounded 
charge. The other time I refrained from 
answering. I am going to answer him 
every time from this day on. Now, you 
of the majority discipline your Mem- 
bers; let them stick to the truth, quit 
imputing improper motives to us, and 
over on our side we will keep silent about 
those things which we think were wrong. 
Is that fair? If for political purposes 
the Member starts the ball rolling, I will 
endeavor to be here in an effort to stop 
its spinning untruths. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. How could I afford to 
sit silent and this House afford to sit 
silent in the light of the vote of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. When was the vote 
cast? 

Mr. PATRICK. All the votes read here. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I heard ycu. 

Mr. PATRICK. Whenever he stated 
“I have spoken and voted for every na- 
tional defense measure“ 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right. 

Mr. PATRICK. How could the gen- 
tleman look the American people in the 
face and stand before this body and make 
such an outrageous statement as that, 
in the light of the vote he has cast 
throughout here and in the way he has 
just stood and obstructed every method 
we have tried to get to be ready for the 
war when we got in it. It was the ob- 
structionists that kept us from being 
ready now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Sit down; you have 
said enough. That is the trouble with 
you. That is what is the matter with 
you. That is an illustration of what is 
wrong with your head. You can only 
recognize one viewpoint, and that is 
yours. In the first place, the votes to 
which you refer as having been cast by 
me were prior to December 7. And I 
was not the only one who would have fol- 
lowed a different course had we known 
what was to happen at Pearl Harbor. 
Did the Member from Alabama foresee 
Pearl Harbor? Even after that, did he 
foresee what happened in the southwest 
Pacific? Notwithstanding those votes, 
this administration had every dollar and 
every power for which it asked and yet 
you have the monumental gall to say 
that those who voted, as did I, kept the 
Nation from being ready. If we were not 
ready, it was because those in authority 
either did not realize the necessity of 
economic, efficient spending, did not rec- 
ognize first things first, or lacked the will 
to compel industry and labor to do its 
part, or was incompetent to handle suc- 
cessfully the stupendous problems which 
confronted it. It is easy now to criticize. 
I have no disposition to do it. 

I say that lend-lease was not defense; 
you say it was. I have just as much 
right to my opinion as you have to yours, 
and there is where, by ignoring that 
truth, you meke your mistake. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No, I will not yield 
any more. 

Another point the gentleman referred 
to is what he is pleased to term “my vote 
against the fortification of Guam.” 
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There was no proposal before this House 
to fortify Guam. There was an appro- 
priation, against which I voted, to clear 
the harbor at Guam for the use of com- 
mercial planes, Moreover, I am not one 
of those who believe that we can fortify 
all the islands of the Pacific, all the har- 
bors of the world under our protection 
or the protection of Great Britain. For 
123 years Britain held Singapore. It 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars 
upon the fortification of that port; yet 
it fell in a few short days. Outposts all 
over the world, inadequately fortified, 
lacking fighting planes and bombers, 
adeguate protection are a liability, not 

Sets. 

In view of what has happened I should 
think that those who, figuratively speak- 
ing, shouted so loudly about licking the 
Japs with one hand tied behind them, 
would be a little more charitable toward 
those who believe that our first duty is 
the defense of our homeland and that 
we cannot, without means, now at our 
disposal, successfully fight on every bat- 
tle front chosen by the enemy. Has not 
the fate of our Asiatic Fleet taught the 
Member from Alabama any lesson at all? 

Is he one of those who, ignoring the 
losses to the Asiatic Fleet, is now yelling 
for an immediate offensive? 

Let me repeat what I said to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN], 
and I know he wantec war no more 
than did I. Those who opposed this 
war, who opposed getting into this 
war, who wanted none of it, can now 
say to those who wanted to get into it 
that they have got all the war they want 


and more, and it will take the efforts of. 


everybody 

Mr. PATRICK. The gentleman will 
surely yield there? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I do not yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. The gentleman has 
charged folks with wishing to get into 
this war. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Ido not yield to the 
gentleman. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan declines to 
yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. To go back, I say it 
will take the efforts of all of us to win it, 
and I repeat what I have said at least 
twice before today, the Member from 
Alabama [Mr. Patrick] is contributing 
nothing by charging u or me with a lack 
of loyalty; sir, absolutely nothing. You 
are just stirring up discord. Vou just 
count on our loyalty to keep still here 
and let you make all sorts of unfounded 
charges; charges steh as are made by the 
Communists; charges such as I referred 
to the other day in connection with a 
circular which quoted the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania as saying that when this 
war is over the returning veterans would 
insist that our Government be put into 
the hands of men of unquestioned loyalty 
or unquestioned patriotism, and then 
charging that that statement was dis- 
loyal. A charge that was an absurdity 
on its face. 

Mr. PATRICK, Surely, the gentleman 
will yield now? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I decline to yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. Not after making that 
statement? Will the gentleman make 
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such a statement on the floor and refuse 
to yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I decline to yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman should ask the speaker to yield 
before interrupting the speaker. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now, let me repeat 
that again. Those of us who opposed 
getting into this war have, since the 
declaration of war, gone along and voted 
for every appropriation, even though 
there were unexpended billions on hand. 
Today I cast my first vote against a so- 
called war measure brought in by a com- 
mittee, and that was the bill to put the 
women into the armed service in this 
war. I suppose that vote will, by some 
egotist, be declared an act of disloyalty. 
There were eighty-some of us who voted 
that way. 

I voted that way because I believed 
we could do more by letting the Army 
and the Navy fight this war and for the 
reasons given when the bill was under 
discussion. I voted that way because I 
do not believe this war is a social func- 
tion. It is real, and those of us who 
wanted none of it, will go down the line 
to the end, and without casting any re- 
flections upon anyone, I will, say that in 
my humble judgment we will go as far, 
and we will go farther than some people 
who wanted to get this Nation into it. 

Now the Member referred to Walter 
Winchell. Perhaps that was because the 
Member is also a broadcaster and enter- 
tainer., In his, Winchell’s, column he said 
that I was a member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee, which was not true. He said 
I suggested that he be sent to Samoa, 
which was not true; I said nothing of the 
kind. I inquired about his money-mak- 
ing activities while in uniform. He has 
raised a straw man by claiming we want- 
ed him taken off the air. That is not 
true. I do not care how long he is on 
the air or when or where he speaks. The 
point which I made and which the Mem- 
ber from Alabama overlooks is this. Why 
should a man, Walter Winchell or any- 
one else, be permitted to wear the uni- 
form of the armed forces of the United 
States while engaged in a commercial 
enterprise? 5 

Do you want to buy your meat, your 
greceries, do you want to have your shoes 
shined by a man who is in the uniform 
of the armed forces? When I see a man 
coming down the street in the uniform 
of my country, figuratively speaking, my 
hat goes off to him, my heart goes out to 
him, because I realize that that man 
has dedicated his life to the defense of 
my land and my home and all that I hold 
dear. But when I see a man wearing the 
uniform engaged in a money-making 
enterprise and making profit for himself, 
selling the uniform as it were with his 
goods or his talent, I think that is a 
wrong use of the uniform. I understand 
the Army regulations prohibit the use of 
our flag in advertisements or for any 
commercial purpose. The same rule 
should apply to the wearing of the uni- 
form of the armed forces. That uniform 
is a badge of honor—it is a symbol of sac- 
rifice, it is a shield which assures you and 
me of protection from foreign foe. No 
civilian, no one seeking profit should 
desecrate it by wearing it unless he is 
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then in the service of his country. If I 
had my way I would have a uniform for 
the combat forces and I would have 
another and a distinct one for those not 
engaged with the armed forces. 

I am sorry the Member from Alabama 
(Mr. Patrick] forced me to make these 
remarks. I hope that I will not again 
have any occasion to criticize any past 
act of any public official. I hope the 
Member will come to realize some time 
that he has no monopoly of either in- 
telligence, information, insight, sincerity, 
or patriotism. When he does we can all 
work for the common good with less 
friction. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Just to call the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that all 
of those things that I have said to which 
the gentleman from Michigan has taken 
exception is nothing but a revelation of 
his record. When he gets angry, it is at 
nothing that I said, but merely angry at 
what his own record is. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Batpwin, indefinitely, on 
account of illness. 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senate 1131 
be restored to the Private Calendar. I 
was away at the time it was called, and 
it was impossible for me to explain the 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair requests the gentleman to with- 
hold that request until the House meets 
tomorrow. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. Is it in order for 
me to ask that now? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Of 
course, it is in order, but the Chair feels 
that the gentleman should propose that 
request tomorrow. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. I was not pres- 
ent when this came up. It is a matter 
that comes from my district. Of course, 
I defer to the suggestion of the Chair. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

8. 2220 An act for the relief of Frank 
Sheppard; to the Committee on Claims. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The Speeker announced his signature 
to enrolled bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 1762. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release the claim of the 
United States to certain land within Coconino 
County, Ariz.; 

S. 1971. An act to legalize a bridge across 
Bayou Lafourche at Valentine, La,; 

S. 2089. An act to authorize the transfer 
of the custody of a portion of the Croatan 
National Forest, N. C., from the Department 
of Agriculture to the Department of the Navy; 
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S. 2134. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the State 
of Michigan, acting through the International 
Bridge Authority of Michigan, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge or series 
of bridges, causeways, and approaches thereto, 
across the St. Marys River, from a point in 
or near the city of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
to a point in the Province of Ontario, Can- 
ada,” approved December 16, 1940; and 

S. 2222. An act to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator to acquire title, on 
behalf of the United States, to not more than 
85 acres of land subject to certain reserva- 
tions in the grantors. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 18, 1942, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS i 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
on Wednesday, March 18, 1942, at 10 
a. m., for consideration of H. R. 6483. 
The hearing will be held in room 1304, 
New House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

On Saturday, March 21, 1942, at 10 
a. m. hearings will be resumed on H. R. 
6444, to provide for the registration of 
labor organizations, business and trade 
associations, and so forth, before Sub- 
committee No. 3 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. The hearings will be held in 
the Judiciary Committee Room, 346 
House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

CoMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 14, 
1942. Business to be considered: Hear- 
ings along the line of the Sanders bill, 
H. R. 5497, and other matters connected 
with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1511. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on a list 
of papers recommended to him for disposal 
by certain agencies of the Federal Govern- 

ment; to the Committee on the Disposition 
of Executive Papers. 

1512. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on a 
list of papers recommended to him for dis- 
posal by certain agencies of the Federal 
Government; to the Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. 

1513. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting the Second 
Quarterly Report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education on the Education and 
Training of Defense Workers, covering the 
period beginning October 1, 1941, and ending 
December 31, 1941; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
r BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 

committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr, O'NEAL: Committee on Appropria- 
tions, H. R. 6802, A bill making appropria- 
tions for the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 1905). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. COSTELLO: Committee on Military 
Affairs. H. R. 6758. A bill to provide a 
penalty for violation of restrictions or orders 
with respect to persons entering, remaining 
in, or leaving military areas or zones; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1906). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. STEAGALL: Committee of conference 
on the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses. 
S. 2198. An act to provide for the financing 
of the War Damage Corporation, to amend 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1907). 
Ordered to be printed. ‘i 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. PIERCE: 

H. R. 6803. A bill relating to marriage and 
divorce among members of the Klamath and 
Modoc Tribes and Yahoo Skin Band of Snake 
Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 6804. A bill to amend paragraph 31 of 
section 7 of the act entitled An act making 
appropriations to provide for the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1903, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 1, 1902, as amended; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H. Res. 458. Resolution ordering the print- 
ing as a document of the manuscript entitled 
“A Digest of State Legislation of 1941"; to 
the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H. Res. 459. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Labor to investigate the trans- 
fer, sale, or other handling of equipment of 
all types of the Civilian Conservation Corps; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause,1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. LESINSKI introduced a bill (H. R. 6805) 
for the relief of John Damacus, which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. . 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

2566. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
women voters of the United States, petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to joint-income tax be imposed 
upon husband and wife; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

2567. By Mr. GRANT of Alabama: Petition 
of C. A. Gaston, of Fairhope, Ala., submitting 
a plan for all-out support of all-out war; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2568. By Mr. JENKS of New Hampshire: 
Resolution of the New Hampshire Good Roads 
Association, urging that no increase be made 
in the Federal tax on gasoline and lubricat- 
ing oil; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

2569. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of sundry 
residents of Boston, favoring House bill 1036, 
the so-called Townsend bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 
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2570. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Legislative Committee Auxiliary, No. 3, Park 
City Ladies Auxiliary, Park City, Utah, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to unemployment compensation; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

2571. Also, petition of the secretary, Local 
468, I. U. M. M. and D. W., Los Angeles, Calif., 
petitioning consideration of their resolu- 
tion with reference to unemployment bene- 
fits; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2572. Also, petition of the mayor, village 
of Palmetto, Palmetto, La., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to cooperation between the Federal and mu- 
nicipal governments; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

2573. Also, petition of the I. W. A. Auxiliary, 
No. 19, Wauna, Oreg, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
unemployment compensation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

2574. Also, petition of the Lumber and Saw- 
mill Workers, Everett, Wash., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to alien enemies and sympathizers; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, Marci 18, 1942 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 5, 
1942) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, the Very Reverend 
Z€Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, who art just and 
merciful in all Thy dealings with the 
children of men: Accept, we beseech 
Thee, our humble prayer in which we lay 
before Thee our sins and our contrition, 
imploring Thy forg’veness that, with in- 
tegrity of purpose, we may rise to meet 
the exigencies of another day. 

Let every citizen of our beloved Coun- 
try realize that goodness is greater than 
wealth, that character outweighs intel- 
lect, ‘and do Thou help us to return to 
the simplicities of virtue so absolutely 
essential to the reclamation of our ideals 
of the rectitude of personal manhood. 

Especially we pray for him who at the 
moment stands forth as the embodiment 
of hope and courage, in whose heart 
burns the heroic flame of the martyrs, 
that Thou wilt guard him in danger and 
keep him close to the heart of Thy love. 
Endue him with wisdom and insight for 
his great embassy as Commander of the 
United Forces in our sister common- 
wealth, and may the fineness of his ex- 
ample as soldier and leader inspire each 
one of us with the rapture of a high re- 
solve to be all, to do all, and to achieve 
all, according to Thy will for us, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Tuesday, March 17, 1942, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 

of a quorum, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken erry Overton 
Austin Gillette Pepper 
Balley Glass Radcliffe 
Bankhead Guffey 

Barbour Gurney Reynolds 
Barkley Hayden Rosier 

Bilbo Herring Russell 

Bone Hill Schwartz 
Brewster Holman Shipstead 
Brooks Hughes Smathers 
Brown Johnson, Calif. Smith 

Bulow Johnson, Colo. Spencer 
Burton La Follette Stewart 
Butler Langer Taft 

Byrd Lee Thomas, Idaho 
Capper Lucas Thomas, Okla 
Caraway McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Chandler McKellar Truman 
Chavez McNary Tunnell 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Tydings 
Clark. Mo. Maybank Vandenberg 
Connally Mead Van Nuys 
Danaher Millikin Walsh 

Davis Murdock Wheeler 
Doxey Murray White 
Ellender Nye Willis 
George O Daniel 


Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. HaTcH] is 
absent from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from California IMr. 
Downey], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Kitcore], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are 
holding hearings in Western States on 
matters pertaining to national defense. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
prews], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Bunker], the Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. Green], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’Manoney], and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wacner] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Alabama IMr. 
Hitt], and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. McFartanp] are detained on public 
business. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is 
absent because of illness. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator froni Min- 
nesota [Mr. BALL] is a member of the 
Senate committee holding hearings in 
the West on matters pertaining to the 
national defense and is therefore unable 
to be present. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Brivces] is absent as a result of an 
injury and illness. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopez! is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin 
Wier] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Sen- 
ators have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. 


REPORT ON EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
OF DEFENSE WORKERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the second quar- 
terly report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education on the education 
and training of defense workers, covering 
the period beginning October 1, 1941, and 
ended December 31, 1941, which, with the 
accompanying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


Mr. 
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PETTTIONS 


Petitions were presented and referred 
as indicated: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: 

A petition of sundry citizens, ladies of Hyde 
Park, Vt., praying for the prompt enactment 
of the bill (S. 860) to provide for the com- 
mon defense in relation to the sale of alco- 
holic liquors to the members of the land and 
naval forces of the United States and to pro- 
vide for the suppression of vice in the vicinity 
of military camps and naval establishments; 
ordered to lie on the table. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Abilene, Kans., praying for the 
prompt enactment of the bill (S. 860) to 
provide for the common defense in relation 
to the sale of alcoholic liquors to the mem- 
bers of the land and naval forces of the 
United States and to provide for the sup- 
pression of vice in the vicinity of military 
camps and naval establishments; ordered to 
lie on the table. 


FROHIBITION OF LIQUOR SALES AND 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE AROUND MILI- 
TARY CAMPS—PETITION 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a petition containing the names 
of many residents and voters of Walla 
Walla, in the State of Washington, pray- 
ing that the sale of intoxicating liquors 
be stopped around Army camps, as pro- 
vided in Senate bill 860; and I ask that 
the petition may be received and, under 
the rule, appropriately disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the petition presented by the 
Senator from Washington will be re- 
ceived, noted, and lie on the table. 


RESOLUTION OF ASSOCIATED INDUS- 
TRIES OF KANSAS—ECONOMY IN NON- 
DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from Mr. Gerald 
Gordon, secretary-treasurer of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Kansas, with an ac- 
companying resolution adopted by that 
organization at its annual membership 
meeting in Topeka, Kans., opposing the 
enactment of House bill 5993, the so- 
called omnibus river and harbor bill. 

Specifically, the organization objects 
to the proposed appropriations for con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence waterway, 
the Florida ship canal, the Tombigbee- 
Tennessee Canal, and several other 
projects appearing under the guise of 
national defense projects, when actually 
they are not defense projects at all. 

All I desire to say at the present time 
on this matter is that I believe the ob- 
jections to this bill are perfectly valid, 
and I believe that nearly every Member 
of the Congress realizes that this is no 
time for the passage of such “pork bar- 
rel” legislation, dragging in a number of 
projects so scattered over the Nation as 
to appeal to the cupidity of various sec- 
tions to enlist support for the proposed 
measure. 

Some of these projects may have merit 
as part of a post-war public works pro- 
gram, but they certainly are not justi- 
fied at the present time when appropri- 
ations for nondefense purposes should be 
pared to the bone. I send the letter and 
resolution to the desk for appropriate 
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reference and printing in the RECORD at 
this point as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
with the accompanying resolution, was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF Kansas, INC., 
Topeka, February 2, 1942. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, - 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR CAPPER: We are enclosing, 
for your information and study, a copy of a 
resolution which was adopted at our annual 
membership meeting on January 28. 

I think this resolution expresses the senti- 
ment of a large majority of taxpayers not 
only in Kansas but in other States as well. 
The sentiment seems to be very much pro- 
nounced toward the elimination of all un- 
necessary local, State, and governmental ex- 
penditures at the present time in order to 
give full effective attention to the war effort. 
The curtailment of civilian production will, 
no doubt, create a backlog for employment in 
the post-war period It would seem that 
projects, such as the ones mentioned in this 
resolution, would also be a very sizable con- 
tribution for that period if actually needed. 
This resolution has been given State-wide 
publicity in Kansas, and we invit your study 
and comments, 

We very much appreciate your cooperation 
on issues of a national character, and I want 
to take this opportunity to thank you for 
your courtesy and good will. 

Very truly yours, 
GERALD GORDON, 
Secretary-treasurer. 


Whereas the United States is at war, both 
in the Atlantic and Pacific, and if this war 
is to be won the rank and file of the Ameri- 
can people will be required to economize in 
their business and personal life to the utmost 
degree Business in the ordinary channels 
will cease to function as of old, and the man- 
power of the country, as well as the mineral 
and other resources of the Nation, will be 
drawn upon as never before in the history 
of the Nation to solve the manifold problems 
of defense; and 

Whereas in order to accomplish this result 
and provide the necessary funds therefor an 
unusual, excessive, and continually increas- 
ing system of taxation will be put into effect 
by the Government and the taxpayer will be 
required to pay unheard of, excessive, and 
monumental taxes to finance the Nation's de- 
fense program; and 

Whereas it is to the interest of the Goy- 
ernment itself that the money thus raised 
be allocated solely and entirely to, the de- 
fending of this country at home and abroad; 
and 

Whereas there is a certain bill in Congress 
known as House bill No. 5993, which provides 
in its terms for the construction of alleged 
public works among which are the St. Law- 
rence waterway to cost $277,056,515; a Florida 
canal project to cost from §$198,000,000 to 
$350,000,000 depending upon the plan to be 
finally adopted, and would entail the annual 
expenditure of approximately $20,000,000 to 
maintain; a project to create a navigable 
stream of the Trinity River of Texas at an 
estimated cost of $116,354,000; the digging of 
the Tombigbee-Tennessee Canal and chan- 
nels at the estimated amount of $75,000,000; 
the digging of a 9-foot channel in the Coosa- 
Alabama River from its source at Rome, Ga., 
to the Mobile River for which the sum of 
$65,000,000 is provided as a starter; the dig- 
ging of a 12-foot channel in the Connecticut 
River from Hartford to Holycke, a distance of 
8214, miles, with a power dam at Infield, at 
an estimated cost of $13,094,000, and an an- 
nual ypkeep cost of $896,900, and our Con- 
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gressmen and Senators are being asked to 
enact this bill into law, and provide for the 
expenditure of these stupendous sums of 
money upon purely peacetime projects when 
our country needs every ounce of manpower 
and every bit of steel, iron, and other neces- 
sary war materials to properly defend this 
country; and 

Whereas none of these projects contained 
in this bill could be completed or made ef- 
fective or usable for many years in the future, 
and in nowise constitute defense measures, 
but will undoubtedly embarrass the taxpayers 
and liberty-loving citizens of this country 
and make it more difficult to raise funds with 
which to carry on the war: 

Now, therefore, the Associated Industries 
of Kansas, in regular annual meeting assem- 
bled in the office of the association in Topeka, 
Kans., on January 28, 1942, does hereby pub- 
licly express their disapproval of and their 
objection to House bill No. 5993 and all of the 
provisions therein contained, and denounce 
the same as being uncalled for and unwar- 
ranted at this time and as dangerous to the 
carrying out of proper defense plans for this 
country. 

We call upon our Congressmen in the Na- 
tional House of Representatives and our 
Senators in the Senate of the United States 
and all others who may have votes upon this 
important piece of legislation to oppose it 
to the fullest extent of their abilities as being 
unpatriotic, extravagant, needless, and 
unjustifiable; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
by the secretary of this association for- 
warded to our Members of Congress and our 
two Senators for their information without 
delay. 

REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6440) to authorize the renewal 
of the lease of the old naval hospital in 
the District of Columbia for an additional 
period of 15 years, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1174) thereon. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Rear Admirals Frederick J. Horne and 
Russell Willson to be vice admirals in the 
Navy for temporary service, to rank from the 
10th day of March 1942; and r 

Capts Freeland A. Daubin and Robert M. 
Griffin, to be rear admirals in the Navy for 
temporary service, to rank, respectively, from 
the 26th day of November 1941 and the 5th 
day of ‘December 1941. 

By Mr. McKELLAR. from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 2381. A bill to provide that certain pro- 
visions of law relating to the Navy shall be 
held applicable to the personnel of the Coast 
Guard when that service is operating as a 
part of the Navy; and 

S. 2382. A bill to amend the act approved 
June 24, 1926, entitled “An act to authorize 
the construction and procurement of aircraft 
and aircraft equipment in the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps, and to adjust and define the 
status of the operating personnel in connec- 
tion therewith,” so as to provide for the 
establishment of the designation of naval 
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aviation pilot (airship), and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
By Mr, CHANDLER: 

S. 2383. A bill to relieve the State of Ken- 
tucky from liability on account of certain 
property issued to the Kentucky National 
Guard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 2384. A bill to authorize the reinstate- 
ment of Joe Causey as a member of the 
Metropolitan Police force of the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 2385 (by request). A bill to provide for 

the probate and distribution of restricted 


estates not exceeding $2,500 in value of de- 


ceased Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes in 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 
BEFORE FRIENDLY SONS OF ST. 
PATRICK 


[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. James A. Farley before the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on March 17, 1942, which appears in the 
Appendix. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MEAD BEFORE 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, MANHATTAN 
COLLEGE 


Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by him at the golden jubilee commun- 
ion breakfast of the school of engineering, 
Manhattan College, N. Y., on March 15, 1942, 
which appears in the Appendix. 


ADDRESS BY JUSTICE BYRNES BEFORE 
FRIENDLY SONS OF ST. PATRICK 


[Mr. LA FOLLETTE asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. James Francis Byrnes, 
Associate Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, before the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick Society of Washington on March 17, 
1942, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE PAPAL CONTRIBUTICN TO JURIDICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF PEACE—ADDRESS BY 
DR. BRENDAN F. BROWN 
Mr MEAD asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the RECORD a radio address 

delivered by Dr. Brendan F Brown, professor 
of law, Catholic University of America, on 

March 14, 1942, on the subject The Papal 

Contribution to Juridical Institutions of 

Peace, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE COURAGEOUS ATTITUDE—ADDRESS 
BY LEONARD HICKS 

Mr. BROOKS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Rrcohp an address de- 

livered by Leonard Hicks, of Chicago, entitled 

“The Courageous Attitude,” which appears 

in the Appendix.] 

ADDRESS BY DR. RUTH MILLER STEESE 
ON AMERICA SUMMONS TO SERVICE 
Mr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
on the subject, America Summons to Service, 
delivered by Dr. Ruth Miller Steese, at Sun- 
bury, Pa., on February 23 1942, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


STOP PROFITS AND BOOST PRODUCTION 


Mr. MURDOCK obtained the floor. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yesterday I had 
rather a distinct understanding with 
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the majority leader that I would pro- 
ceed today. Many inquiries were made 
of me yesterday as to what happened to 
the Langer seating. My reply was that 
nothing was done so far as the Langer 
seating was concerned, but I certainly 
was seated for the afternoon. [Laugh- 
ter.] If the Senator from Oklahoma in- 
tends to occupy the floor for only a few 
minutes, I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, the Chair- 
man of the War Production Board, Mr. 
Donald Nelson, performed a great serv- 
ice when he told the Nation that produc- 
tion can be doubled, but I still insist that 
Mr. Nelson should make a recommenda- 
tion to Congress for legislation that 
would speed production. 

If Mr. Nelson will do that, I believe 
Congress will pass such a measure in 
record time, but unless Mr. Nelson throws 
the support of his powerful office back 
of legislation to speed up production, it 
is difficult to secure quick action, because 
people are divided as to what type of 
legislation would best accomplish the 
purpose desired. Mr. Nelson is in a po- 
sition to know what measures would ac- 
complish the purpose. Therefore, a 
recommendation from him to Congress 
would result in immediate passage. 

Mr. President, one of the main planks 
in my campaign platform was to take 
the profits out of war. I am more con- 
vinced today than ever before that that 
is necessary. 

The thing that has hindered our pro- 
duction program from the very beginning 
has been the policy of holding on to the 
profit system under a war situation. 
That was the system followed during our 
pre-war defense effort. Those in charge 
of production were trying to get produc- 
tion through the profit incentive. 

Then, under the Office of Production 
Management, the so-called O. P. M., the 
policy was still to get production through 
the incentive of profits, and that is still 
the policy under the War Production 
Board. 

Such a policy places labor against 
management, and friction is inevitable. 
Due to the sheer patriotism of many of 
the big men in industry and the big men 
in organized labor, we have been able to 
step up production and in some cases 
move ahead of schedule. But the policy 
of increasing production by the profit in- 
centive is wrong, because such a policy 
results in a contest between management 
and labor over the profits. 

Therefore, if Mr. Nelson wishes to get 
maximum production, I recommend that 
he eliminate entirely the profit system 
and place everybody on a nonprofit basis. 
That means no more cost plus 10 percent 
profit contracts. Why should the Gov- 
ernment guarantee management a 10- 
percent profit or a 7- percent profit when 
the Government is guaranteeing to pay 
all costs, which includes every necessary 
cost of the operation of the plant, re- 
placement, depreciation, breakage, and 
like factors? 

There are those who argue that it is 
fair that capital be guaranteed a normal 
profit. If that is true, then we should 
guarantee all the automobile people who 
had to close up their’ business a normal 
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profit, we should guarantee all the men 
who sold refrigerators, typewriters, and 
radios a normal profit, we should guaran- 
tee all the automobile-tire salesmen and 
tire-repair shops a normal profit. If 
that is correct, we should guarantee every 
soldier his normal income. Those boys 
who had jobs paying them $300 a month, 
and who are today working for a dollar a 
day and a chance to die, should be guar- 
anteed a normal profit. 

Mr. President, I here and now make 
Donald Nelson a proposition. If he will 
place management on a nonprofit basis, 
I will bet that all the laborers who walk 
out on a strike after that policy has been 

“instituted can be crowded into a tele- 
phone booth. The laboring people have 
more sons in uniform than the managers 
have. 

Now, Mr. President, the. Chairman of 
the War Production Board has the power 
to do just that. Under the provisions of 
a law which I helped sponsor he has 
power to require every manufacturer to 
manufacture war goods, and if the man- 
ufacturer refuses his plant can be seized 
and he can be fined $50,000 and sent to 
the penitentiary for a period of 3 years. 
The law provides that the Government 
shall pay such a person a fair and reason- 
able price for his plant. 

It is my contention that when we are 
in a war a fair and reasonable price does 
not include a profit. Mr. Nelson has the 
power to act now. In his recent radio 
speech, one of the reasons which he gave 
for lagging productior was “the reluc- 
tance to increase the number of shifts.” 
He did not say whether that reluctance 
was on the part of management or labor, 
but if Mr. Nelson will institute a non- 
profit policy I guarantee that if the fault 
is labor’s they will willingly increase the 
shifts, whereas if the fault is manage- 
ment’s he has the power to compel them 
to increase the shifts. 

Furthermore, there is the question of 
the 40-hour week. Judging from my 
mail, some are under the impression that 
provision in the law for a 40-hour week 
means that workers are not allowed 
to work more than 40 hours a week, but, 
of course, that fs not the case. There is 
no prohibition against a laborer working 
longer than 40 hours. The law requires 
management to pay the worker time and 
a half for all the time he works over 40 
hours. Therefore, if this law is holding 
up production, it is very possible that it 
is because management is unwilling to 
pay the additional wage. If that is the 
case, then a no-profit policy would re- 
move that as a cause for friction. 

Mr. President, when I was a buck pri- 
vate in World War No. 1 I made up my 
mind that the only fair policy for any 
government to follow during war was 
profits for no one and duty for everyone. 
I determined then that I would fight war 
profits with all my energy. I have kept 
that promise. 

There is much being said about an all- 
out war effort.. That is my program ex- 
actly. It includes no profi ‘, no strikes, 
no racketeers either in management or 
labor, no delays or hindrances in produc- 
tion. During peacetime we are creating 
wealth. Therefore, the profit system 
works well and furnishes proper incentive 
to enterprise. 
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But during war we are not creating 
wealth; we are destroying wealth. Every 
time we fire one of our big guns, thou- 
sands of dollars go up in smoke. Every 
time a city is bombed, wealth is destroyed. 
We are not increasing wealth. We are 
not creating wealth. We are destroying 
wealth. Therefore, if any person comes 
out of this war with a 10-percent profit 
or a 1-percent profit, then someone else 
has had to pay extra in order for that 
person to have a profit. 

Unless every person in the United 
States comes out of the war with less 
than he had when we went in, then the 
burdens of war have not been equally or 
fairly distributed. 

But you say to me, we must have the 
profit incentive in order to get the max- 
imum production. If that is true with 
respect to management, then do not talk 
about limiting wages. If that is true with 
respect to industry, then do not talk 
about a price ceiling on agriculture. 

Either none should profit or else all 
should profit. Obviously, all cannot 
profit. Obviously, if we continue a com- 
petitive scramble for profits, we shall lose 
this war and everything we hold dear. 

Mr. President, profits in wartime are 
wrong. Therefore, why should we sanc- 
tion them in cost-plus-profit contracts? 
I am opposed to them. I have been op- 
posed to them and fought them at every 
opportunity 

I helped pass the law to which I re- 
cently referred, giving the Government 
power to seize a man’s factory and send 
him to the penitentiary if he did not co- 
operate in our war effort. 

I aelped sponsor another bill which we 
passed last year, giving the Government 
power to requisition property. 

Mr. President, my program is an all- 
out program. The people of my State, 
led by one of the big newspapers, are 
demanding that we suspend the 40-hour 
week and pass legislation preventing all 
stoppages in industry. 

I favor both propositions. 

Almost a year ago I advocated these 
same steps. Now that we are actually in 
war, I am even more in favor of them, 
but my program does not stop there; it 
goes all the way and includes manage- 
ment as well as labor; it includes no 
profits as well as no strikes. 

But I am wondering if those who have 
been so eager to have Congress suspend 
the 40-hour week and pass antistrike 
laws will be just as eager now to take 
away all profits from industry. 

I welcomed their support on the other 
part of the program, and I here and now 
invite and welcome their support in stop- 
ping war profits, in a move really to 
make this war a community effort. 

OUTLAW LABOR RACKETEERS 

Mr. President, early this year there 
came to my office a complaint about la- 
bor racketeers charging for the privilege 
of working on the powder plant at Chou- 
teau, Okla. I referred this complaint to 
Lt. Col. H. A. Montgomery, Corps of En- 
gineers, and in charge of construction of 
that plant. After an investigation, Colo- 
nel Montgomery wrote me, in part, as 
follows: 


The information at hand indicates that 
the complainants have been misinformed or 
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have been the intended victims of some in- 
dividuals or groups, posing as union officials, 
since there is no evidence of the existence of 
a “Tulsa Local No. 154” in any organized craft, 


This would indicate that the labor 
unions are not to blame for everything 
that has been done in their names. 

But I have a number of letters, some 
from people I know personally, who are 
telling me of this outrageous practice 
of charging persons for the privilege of 
working. The complaints which have 
come to me recite cases at the Chouteau 
powder plant, also at the new depot being 
constructed near Oklahoma City, also 
on the Cookson Hills training camp 
near Muskogee. Such a practice is wrong 
and must be stopped. There is legisla- 
tion pending before committees of the 
Senate which will put an end to such 
racketeering as this. 

The dislocation of different businesses 
in Oklahoma has turned many persons 
out of their former employment. Nat- 
urally, they are trying to get employment 
in war industries. Many of them do not 
have the money to make these initial 
payments. Therefore, they cannot get 
employment. 

But even if they had the money, the 
principle is wrong. It is un-American, 
This whole war is to determine whether 
or not we will have the right to live as 
free men. Therefore, the bitter irony of 
this whole situation should speed our 
committees to action. The very idea of 
free Americans having to purchase per- 
mission to work in a war industry in 
order to fight a war for liberty. Our 
people will not stand for this sort of 
thing. The labor racketeer and the in- 
dustrial profitee. must both go. 

Mr. President, I am a part of an ad- 
ministration which has done more for 
labor than any other administration in 
I have 
personally battled for the rights and 
privileges which are so dear to labor. I 
have not changed in my policy toward 
labor at all. But now we are in war and 
we must change to a war status. We 
must recognize that there is a vast differ- 
ence between a war economy and a 
peacetime economy. 

Therefore, I urge the leaders of the 
administration and the labor leaders to 
join with the people in this all-out pro- 
gram which is absolutely necessary if 
we are to win the war in the shortest 
possible time. If the labor leaders and 
the leaders of the administration will 
themselves suspend these laws for the 
duration of the war, it will be much bet- 
ter than to have them swept aside by 
those who are unfriendly to these sccial 
gains. 

Unless this is done by friendly hands, 
instead of these laws being suspended 
for the duration of the war, many of 
them will be repealed altogether and 
many years will elapse before we can 
replace them. 

Mr. President, I have always supported 
the program of organized labor and col- 
lective bargaining. I am for the labor 
union, but there is another union that 
is more important, and that is the Union 
of our 48 States. Unless we can preserve 
this Union and keep the Stars and 
Stripes flying above American soil, there 
will be no labor unions to protect, 
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There is a difference between repealing 
a law and suspending it for the duration 
of the war. There are many rights and 
privileges which we would die for to pre- 
serve in peacetimes that we voluntarily 
surrender during war. We are fighting 
for the freedom of the press, but it has 
long been established that the Govern- 
ment has power to censor the news- 
papers, and even today the newspapers 
oe operating under a voluntary censor- 
ship. 

The right of freedom of the press was 
denied during the World War and at 
least one persor sent to the penitentiary 
for printing and circulatirg handbills. 

When a soldier is drafted into the serv- 
ice of his country, he surrenders his right 
to free speech, his right to free press, his 
liberty; he surrenders his right under 
the thirteenth amendment, which guar- 
antees that “involuntary servitude shall 
not exist in the United States,” and in 
thousands of cases he gives up his right 
to life itself. Therefore, it is idle to op- 
pose an all-out program because it in- 
volves certain hardships upon civilians. 
The war must be won. We cannot dally 
with the issues of death. 

I now wish to quote £ few lines from a 
minister of the Gospel in Oklahoma City: 

The forty-third man from my church is 
leaving teday. These boys are in Iceland 
and Panama. Some of them were through 
the battle of Java and are now in Australia. 
They are officers, privates, noncoms, and 
in all divisions of the service. I look at their 
mothers and fathers everytime I stand in 
my pulpit. There I see one little mother and 
father who have a son with MacArthur at 
Bataan, from whom they have never had a 
word. I can hardly look in their direction at 
church without tears. They live in mortal 
suspense. It is hard for them to accept rea- 
sonable propositions when they ask “Why 
isn’t something done to relieve the boys out 
there?“ 


Let those who feel that it works a hard- 
ship on industry to be required to build 
bombers without a profit explain that 
hardship to this mother and father. Let 
those who feel that the suspension of 
some of their peacetime rights and privi- 
leges will work an inconvenience to them 
explain that inconvenience to these par- 
ents. Let those who insist on a cost-plus 
10-percent profit explain their right to 
that profit to the shell-shocked, the 
maimed, the blind, and the crippled boys 
who will come back from this war. 

Mr. President, my program is what- 
ever it takes we are going to produce 
and send to the battle fronts, no matter 
what sacrifice has to be made to do it, 
and there is going to be no comprise with 
anyone on this program. 


LABOR.AND WAR PRODUCTION 


Mr. ODANMEL. Mr. President, with 
the permission of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Murpock], I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks some of the 
telegrams which I have received from 
sincere, honest, patriotic citizens mak- 
ing suggestions for legislation which 
they believe should be enacted by the 
Congress, and urging the Congress to do 
something to speed up the production 
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of war materials. I urge the commit- 
tees in charge of the bills which are in- 
tended to speed up war production to 
use their best efforts to bring the bills 
to the floor of the Senate at the earliest 
possible date. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STAMFORD, TEX., March 18, 1942, 
Hon. W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Senator from Texas, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge immediate action on legislation to 
suspend time-and-one-half and double-pay 
provisions of labor contracts for duration of 
war, limit profits on defense work at reason- 
able levels, abolish Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration program and prevent further 
advances in agricultural products, and raise 
needed revenues with a sales tax. 

BARTLETT HOLLAND. 
E. F. PRICHARD. 


DALLAS, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. Senator LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congress should stop coddling labor and 
losing the war. I am in favor of open shop 
and the abolition of 40-hour week and extra 
pay. 
BEDFORD SHELMIRE, M. D. 


ALTO, TEx., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
United States Senator from Tezas: 

It is the unanimous opinion this club that 
you take immediate action abolishing 40-hour 
week and adopt the “work or fight” policy 
and enact effective legislation outlawing 
strikes in war industries. 

ALTO Lions CLUB. 
DENTON, Tex., March 17, 1942. 
W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Care Senate: 

At a meeting of the directors of the Denton, 
Tex., Chamber of Commerce held March 16, 
1942, it was unanimously agreed that indus- 
trial and labor conditions of the United 
States require immediate legislation in order 
to speed up production of war needs; and 

Whereas the 40-hour week has not justified 
President Franklin D Roosevelt's statement 
or hopes that the United States be the arsenal 
for democracy, we urge that the 40-hour week 
be abolished by act of Congress; and 

Whereas strikes for more than a year have 
impeded production of necessary war equip- 
ment, it is insisted by this body that labor or 
industry which refuses to function for the 
best interest of the allied nations should be 
immediately inducted into the fighting 
forces; and 

Whereas at present a workman in order to 
get work in many of the war production fac- 
tories is compelled to join a union, it is rec- 
ommended that closed shops be made un- 
lawful: Now, be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge Mem- 
bers of Congress and President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to give immediate support to the 
enactment of such remedial legislation. 

W. C. Onn, 
President, Chamber of Commerce. 
_ Houston, TEx., March 17, 1942. 
Senator O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The 53 members of the Houston Executive 
Association unanimously approved this morn- 
ing your stand with reference to organized 
labor being required to make concessions to 
the national war effort. Keep up the good 
work. We are all behind you. 

HOUSTON EXECUTIVE ASSOCIATION. 
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Curro, TEx., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Cuero people unanimously demanding more 
aggressive defense activities and more mili- 
tant measures, such as immediately placing 
production on 24-hour basis and removing 
40-hour labor limit. Our citizens cooperat- 
ing by furnishing defense funds and valiant 
sons, and urgently request that Washington 
carry forward all our program. 

CUERO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Daras, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O'DANIEL: 
Forget 40 hours. Let's get going. Action, 
action, more action. 
A. J. WILLIAMS, 
Dallas Foundry. 
Dartas, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O’DANIEL: 
To hell with Japan and strikers on defense 
works and 40-hour week. 
Hud B. WILLIAMS. 


Karnes Crry, TEx., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, ; 
United States Senator: 

The time has come when the people expect 
and demand an all-out effort in this war. At 
home we are, without murmur, buying our 
bonds and stamps and paying our taxes. We 
request you to do all in your power to in- 
augurate and support all legislation that will 
outlaw any form of strikes in defense indus- 
tries and the relaxation or abolishment of 
limitations of the 40-hour week. From here 
it appears that winning this war is now the 
primary task and all else is secondary, in- 
cluding corporation profits, farm blocs, busi- 
ness as usual, high union fees, and lobbyists. 

Karnes Crry (Tex.) 
CHAMBEF OF COMMERCE. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator Lez O'DANIEL: 
Repeal 40-hour law. Sponsor anything to 
speed production. 
E. M. Sevens, 
President, San Antonio Association 
of Automobile Finance Companies. 


Loncview, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Donald Nelson’s radio address tonight 
sounds good, but it Is still necessary to pay 
tribute to a labor union in order to get a job 
on a defense project. Texas people are sick 
of pecksmiffian righteousness. 

J. N. SAYE. 
Houston, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It is the desire of Eastwood Men’s Club 
that Congress pass suitable laws to destroy 
the methods used to block production or 
hinder or delay construction of war mate- 
rials vital to the protection of our American 
standard of life. Such action should be 
taken immediately. 

Eastwoop MEN’s CLUB, 
C. G. GRIBBLE, Chairman. 


EDINBURG, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O’DANIEL, 
Senator, Capitol Station, A 
Washington, D. C.: 
We want action. Why not freeze all em- 
ployer-employee relation and kill all labor 
dispute for duration, Raise 40-hour restric- 
tion and give all-out aid to war production. 
EDINBURG CHAMBER COMMERCE. 
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San ANTONIO, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please support the Smith bill. 

J. W. Gorman. 
BEAUMONT, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The same interests that destroyed the 
economic opportunities of this country are 
running the war. Unless chain-store and 
monopoly stool pigeons and labor racketeers 
are gotten rid of you are not going to win. 

C. M. Masry. 
CRYSTAL City, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

We decided today at regular meeting to let 
our representatives in Washington know that 
we approve of more definite constructive 
action in this crisis by eliminating some of 
the national sores apparently on the body 
politic. We would like to see the 40-hour 
week eliminated, strikes abolished, wages 
fixed, prices fixed, profits eliminated, and 
a definite order to go ahead in all defense 
industry, and stop so much talk, and get 
down to action. If necessary, conscript all 
manpower, capital, but, above all, arm the 
Army and Navy and let’s get something done 
that will contribute more to success than 
has been done. Maybe you say why don't 
we do something. You tell us. We are 
ready. 

ALL MEMBERS OF CRYSTAL 
City ROTARY CLUB. 
EDINBURG, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The one objective of loyal Americans is to 
win this war. Anything that hinders or in- 
terferes with it should be removed by what- 
ever action is necessary. Edinburg citizens 
in mass meeting assembled urge repeal of the 
40-hour law for duration of war in all defense 
industries, enactment of legislation to out- 
law strikes in those industries, and speeding 
up by all possible means production of arma- 
ments and supplies needed to speedily accom- 
plish this objective. This message is respect- 
fully sent after hearing President’s comment 
on situation today. We do not believe we 
are misinformed about the fundamentals in- 
volved or the imperative necessities of the 
situation. 

Srp L. HARDIN, Chairman, 
A. A. ALDRICH, Mayor. 


EDINBURG, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O DANIEL. 
Washington, D. C.: 

Stop strikes, draft labor and capital, put 
strikers on the front lines of our Army at 
821 per month. Our boys don't fight 8 hours 
per day and quit in the middle of a battle 
because their time is up. No overtime pay 
for them. We Texans are getting mad and 
can raise an army of 1,000,000 men to handle 
strikers if necessary. This is no time for 
pussyfooting around. 

W. P. SMITH. 


Darras, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O DANN. 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Have talked with dozens of people all walks 
of life past several days, and without excep- 
tion all demanding Congress and adminis- 
tration take immediate steps speed up defense 
production by outlawing strikes, eliminating 
40-hour week, and curtailing profits. If such 
legislation is speedily enacted, it will do more 
to uplift morale of people and give them con- 
fidence in Government than anything else. 
If not, the opposite effect will result. The 
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eyes of Texas are on their representatives in 
Washington, 
R. I. PAYNE. 


TYLER, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O DaN NT, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Both of us have brothers in the Army, and 
they are working full time. We demand and 
know you will use every effort to accomplish 
the following: Suspension of the 40-hour 
week and overtime for the duration. And 
why should any American have to pay some 
labor racketeer money to work in defense 
plants in the United States? 

Mr. and Mrs. MANER GRAHAM. 


DaLLas, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Messrs, LEE O DANIEL, TOM CONNALLY, HAT- 
TON W. SUMNERS, 
Washington Office, Washington, D. C.: 
Dallas wants no recess in Congress; no 
congressional sit-down strikes. Dallas wants 
record of all votes. 
DALLAS COMMITTEE OF INVESTIGATION. 


Houston, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O’DANIEL: 
All strikes and overtime should be abol- 
ished during war. 
Lioyp P. WEsRE. 


Rusk, Tex., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Unanimous actions by resolutions this post 
that you repeal 40-hour workweek; adopt 
work or fight policy; enact legislation pre- 
vent strikes war industries 
COLEMAN IsGATE Post, 293, 
AMERICAN LEGION. 


TYLER, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Suspend 40-hour workweek and overtime 
and double time. Abolish strikes completely 
and entirely stop unions from collecting a 
fee for the privilege of working on defense 
jobs. 


R. L. Woop. 


EL Paso, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
The Honorable W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We can and must win this war. Impera- 
tive that we brush away every obstacle im- 
peding or slowing down necessary war pro- 
duction facilities. Those in authority should 
commandeer industry and labor alike, limit 
profits to industry and business in general, 
suspend hour-and-wage provisions, and for- 
bid strikes for duration. Put a ceiling price 
on farm products from producers to middle- 
man and ultimate consumer. Defeat any 
and all legislation for expenditures for non- 
war purposes. Reduce all nonwar agencies 
to minimum requirements or close activities 
during emergency. Let's clear our decks for 
ruthless war and get tough. 

Southwestern Wholesalers Distributors 
Association; Zork Hardware Co.; 
Darbyshire Harvie Iron & Ma- 
chine Co.: Crane O Fallon Co.: E. 
Meagher, manager, Paso branch, 
American Rad. & Std. Sanitary Cor- 
poration; Mine & Smelter Supply 
Co.; Momsen Dunnegan Ryan Co. 

AUSTIN, TEX. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This is a copy of the action of the board of 
directors of the Austin Chamber of Commerce 
taken March 16, 1942. 

“It is our firm belief that many of the 
elected servants of 130,000,000 Americans are 
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not clearly expressing the will of the people. 
There is too much talk and too little real 
statesmanship and sane action to accom- 
plish what all concede is the paramount is- 
sue ‘Win this war.’ This is no time for po- 
litical fences, political trades, and social re- 
forms. If we lose this war, what good are 
politics or our social reform? It is Wash- 
ington’s job to state plainly the feelings and 
beliefs of the people, and we believe the people 
want immediate action that will insure re- 
sults. Each elected servant should devote 
100 percent of his time and energy to winning 
this war. To assure this we demand that 
legislation to accomplish these six things be 
enacted by April 1: 

“1. Work or fight. 

“2. Open shop and no strikes. 

“3. No profiteering. 

“4, Eliminate 40-hour week. 

“5. No labor racketeering. 

“6. Definite wage control. 

“We are ready and willing to accept any sac- 
rifices to win this war, but an awakened Con- 
gress must see that the proper machinery is 
put into action at once to accomplish this. 
Our public servants must be more concerned 
about Jap gains than social gains. They 
must place the safety of our Nation above the 
safety of their political future. 

“Each Member of the Texas delegation is 
called upon to answer immediately with a 
positive statement of his intentions. 

E. B. Moody, president; Clark C. Camp- 
bell; Dennis W. Macken; J. R. Al- 
len; Huron W. Mills; J. E. Harrison: 
E. J. St. John; E. G. Kingsbery; 
A. B. Spires; T. B. Warden: W. F 
McNamara; Jim Novy; James J 
O’Brien, C. S. C.; George C. Quinn; 
V. P. Patterson; Thurlow B. Weed: 
G. F. Thornhill; J. L. Rose; John H 
Fredericvtez.” 


SHERMAN, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We earnestly urge immediate action com- 
pelling every group, firm, and individual to 
cooperate in all-out war production without 
hour-and-wage limitations for the duration. 
Present crisis demands continuous operation 
24-hour day and 7 days every week. 

Board of Directors, Sherman Chamber 
of Commerce: J. Tip Newell, J. B 
Knight, L. H. Young, Floyd Wal- 
lace, A. G. Hopkins, Carroll E 
Wood, Harry Hudgins, J. Newell 
Huston, Jess M. Totten, Frank P 
Vogt, J. C. Durham, J. A. Alexander. 
H. G. Tuck. E. B. Chapman. 

EDINBURG, TEX. March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
. Washington, D. C.: 

Your talks appealing to mothers and all 

other patriotic citizens. Keep it up. 
B. F. McKee. 
Ex. Paso, Tex., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Senate of Uniter States, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As group receiving daily calls to service we 
demand similar call to labor and capital. 
Twenty-four hour days and 7-day weeks in 
Army must be matched by defense indus- 
try. We call on Senators te sacrifice too. 
Lives for votes. How about it? Answer 
Postal Telegraph. 

AcTION CoMMITTEE, 
EL Paso JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


WEsLAcO, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 
MacArthur and h's.men have no 40-hour 
week. Why should labor? We expect you as 
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our Senator to support any measure that will 
insure sufficient war equipment to support 
our fighting men. We are fed up on labor 
dictatorship and other selfish pressure groups 
in Washington delaying the war effort for 
their own greed. 

WESLACO Lions CLUB. 


WeEsLAco, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Forty-hour workweek peacetime measure 
inappropriate under war conditions. Urge 
your influence to assure continuous produc- 
tion in war industries. All out for victory. 
WESLACO BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUB, 


BROWNSVILLE, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Request you support Smith-Vinson anti- 
strike bill without any devitalizing amend- 
ments. 

Jos. C. JORDAN. 
DALLAS, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This is the time for an all-out effort and 
sacrifice by every patriotic American. We be- 
lieve it is your duty to foster repeal of the 
40-hour week and antistrike legislation for 
the duration immediately. Our fighting men 
need war materials right now, not 6 months 
off Increased taxation will take care of ex- 
cess profits. Put your support behind these 
movements. 

OTTO HEROLD. 
ALVIN HEROLD. 


LAREDO, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O’DaNIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are now engaged in a war that demands 
full-time duty for everyone. The Laredo 
Lions Club feels that 40-hour week should be 
abolished and every opportunity given busi- 
ness and labor to work night and day to win 
this war. Labor is just as necessary as serv- 
ice on the front and men in uniform do not 
fight by the hour. We must realize our posi- 
tion. Remove all restrictions. Stop argu- 
ments and have some action. 

LAREDO Lions CLUB- 


Waco, Tex., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We respectfully request that immediate 
steps be taken to abolish the wage-and-hour 
law and to see that all factories working on 
defense program are immediately put on a 
24-hour basis. Sentiment of all the mothers 
and fathers is that immediate steps should 
be taken 

Sam Bates, J. C. Teat, C. W. Neyhard, 
W. E. Shankle, W. M. Kirkpatrick, 
E. R. Rickey, Robert M. Gorham, 
J. W. Simpson, M. L. Bando, B. M. 
Busy, J. H. Lawless, Dave Termin, 
H. B. Posey, S. E. Powers, J. F. 
Connor. 


KINGSVILLE, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Undersigned request you favor and urge 
passage of legislation immediately to suspend 
40-hour wage law, prohibit strikes in defense 
industries, and limitation of war profits. We 
feel boys fighting at front for $21 per month 
need the unqualified support of everyone at 
home. 

Ben F. Wilson, county judge; J. C. 
Nolan, mayor; J. H. Kidd, Jr., 
county attorney; Gus L. Kowalski, 
attorney; E. W. House, banker; 
A. L. Kleberg, city commissioner; 
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Clyde M. Allen; F. Fromme; D. A. 
Barber; Max Cornelius; Otis West; 
J. C. Chandler, D. D.; Robert Eck- 
hardt, merchant; Charles H. Flato 
8d, hardware merchant; C. C. 
Weller, druggist; H. T. Collins, 
banker; M. A, Smith, Jr., banker; 
Mrs. J. A. Demauri, Jr.; J. B. Otto; 
G. M. Patton; Hill Reese; H. B. 
Hollyfield; Tom Talty; R. C. Dur- 
ham, Edwards Food Store; F. R. 
Kirk, engineer; J. S. Cage; R. K. 
Cumberland, farmer; Rex Wright, 
groceryman; Pauline W. Jester, 
teacher; Marion Chandler, banker; 
Joe B. Waldman, merchant; Mrs. 
Mae Demauri; R. W. Jennings, 
manager Cage Hardware and Im- 
plement Co.; G. C. Ellis, druggist; 
Paul M Riley, professor A. and I. 
College; W. A. Donaldson, locomo- 
tive engineer; B. B. Woodall, loco- 
motive engineer; H. M. McCormick, 
merchant; N. M Harrell, druggist; 
F. C. Johnson, district manager, 
Weisman Jewelry Co.; J. J. Weis- 
man; J. H. Weisman; Christ 
George; G. A. Haag; W. T. Mathis, 
county commissioner; Raleigh 
Colston, insurance; W. G. Eubanks, 
‘engineer; John D. Finnegan; Dr. 
Houston Brown; Caesar Kleberg; 
J.C Yeary; Chamber of Commerce, 
Kingsville, by E B. Erard; Alex J. 
Anderson, boilermaker and welder; 
M. C. Reese, chairman pro tempore 
Locomotive Engineers, 


TYLER, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
h Washington, D.C.: 

Attended mass meeting Smith County to- 
night. I am 100 percent behind resolutions 
adopted. We want action now, not later. 
Let us hear from you. 

T. L. JOHNSON. 


DALLAS, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

We are all employed in the home office of a 
theater organization and well know the value 
of this form of amusement to public in times 
such as these. We are not in the business 
of manufacturing vital defense materials, but 
if we were, certainly would not jeopardize our 
country’s chances by participating in strikes 
or insisting that a 40-hour week continue. 
We look to you, our Representatives in Wash- 
ington, to do everything in your power to 
enact legislation to outlaw all strikes and 
eliminate the 40-hour week. Deep in the 
hearts of we girls, deep in the heart of Texas, 
is a sincere prayer that you will take action. 

Mollie M. Warner, Lillian Skrehot, 
Blanche B. Boyle, Lee Roy Caffo, 
Edna Leonard, Margaret Morris, 
Dorothy Johns, Florence Hughes, 
Thelma Seaton, Frances McClinton, 
Marilyn Bragg. 
TYLER, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge repeal 40-hour week. Ask legislation 
24-hour day, 7-day week production war ma- 
terial, penal offense labor striking defense 
plant. Immediate action expected. 

M. B. RupMan. 


Borcer, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Mothers, fathers, wives of Hutchinson 
County men in service want full industrial 
defense production immediately. It’s up to 
you, our leaders, to show the same courage 
and resourcefulness and unselfish devotion to 
duty as the men and women who offer their 
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lives. Don’t beg industry and labor, tell them 
what to do, like you command our loved ones 
in uniform to march into the jaws of death. 
Be our leaders—good ones. Act now. 

W. A. SEEGER. 


TYLER, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge your immediate support in repeal of 
the 40-hour-week law and that all defense 
plants be placed on 24-hour day, 7 days a 
week, and making it a criminal offense for 
anyone to strike in defense work for duration 
of war. 

A. J. HARRIS, 


Spur, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We respectfully urge that you continue your 
fight for longer hours for labor, make provi- 
sions for induction into the Army for strikers, 
and require more cooperation from industry. 
These are the sentiments of our entire county. 

M. H. BARNNEN, 

County Democratic Executive Committee. 


San ANTONIO, Tex., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O’DANIEL: 

Information desired by defense chairman 
for State conference, Texas Daughters Ameri- 
can Revolution, as voting citizens, mothers, 
and wives of soldiers as to proper committees 
in Congress with names of chairmen and 
other keymen who should be telegraphed for 
action in securing suspension of 40-hour 
workweek and passage of legislation insuring 
continuous capacity production in war plants 
for duration. Will deeply appreciate favor if 
you will kindly furnish this information. 
Wire collect. 

Mrs. D. P. GERMANE, 
State Dejense Chairman, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


SHERMAN, TEX, March 17, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

We demand immediate legislation and ac- 
tion: To outlaw all labor strikes. To forbid 
overtime on Sundays and holidays. To elimi- 
nate the 40-hour week. To place industry on 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week production. 
To place a ceiling on all wages and prices. 
To have government crack down on all 
business-as-usual individuals, industries, and 
organizations, and force complete mobiliza- 
tion of all our forces and resources to win 
this struggle. To force all politicians to place 
the interests of the Nation above all selfish 
desires. This is war. Our men are being 
killed. We had rather be regimented freemen 
for the duration and win the peace for our 
children than be slaves of totalitarianism. 

Sherman Rotary Club: J. A. Alexander, 
Earl Altman, Carey Anderson, John 
W. Bailey, Virgil Baker, James 
Binkley, Paul Bimmerman, W. J. 
Carpenter, A: Y. Creager, Chas, 
Calhoun, John C. Daniel, Bryon 
Davis, Joe Dodson, W. S. Dorset, 
Basel Delaney, Joe Durning, Carl 
Enloe, Will H. Evans, Mordaunt 
Everheart, James A. Fant, A. Fer- 
nandez, W. J. Folley, Leon Foshee, 
James R. Grady, Levis Hall, Jr., 
E. M. Hampton, Lofton Hendrick, 
Arthur Hopkins, Nolan Jackson, 
Joe A. Keith, Herman Klapproth, 
A. Kubala, Geo. Livingston, Henry 
Lee Lowrence, Barney McLean, 
W. J. McGee, Jack McGee, H. L. 
McLean, L. L. McCruthin, John T. 
Nall, Tip Newell, John H. Perry, 
R. G. Piner, E. H. Powell, Stanley 
Roberts, Sr., Stanley Roberts, Jr., 
Virgel Ryan, C. W. Scheurer, 
Walter Seale, Sam H. Shutt, John 
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H. Sicks, Pail Gordon, Silas Lee 
Simmons, Jack Smith, Bob Steak- 
ley, Cobel Strothers, W. W. Simp- 
son, Frank Thompson, Jim Tong, 
E. B. Tucker, S. P. Tucker, C. E. 
Vandemark, Frank Vogt, Floyd 
Wallace, Geo. Wear, Max R. Wood- 
ward, Sam Wolfe. 


San ANTONIO, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congressional inactivity is disgusting Tex- 
ans. War-aid measures are dormant in the 
Senate without justifiable excuse. The in- 
terests of groups, you know, are receiving 
more consideration than the business of the 
people. Big spending of money and slapping 
of business in th> face will not win the war. 
You have the leadership to become tellingly 
aggressive. We beg you to throw yourself 
into the fight as when you sold flour. Whole 
Texas will back you up. 
Jes F. WOLFE, 
President, Southwestern Seating Co. 


San Marcos, TEx., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Senator Tom CONNALLY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We solemnly pledge that we will refuse to 
vote for the reelection of any United States 
Senator or Congressman who does not con- 
sistently vote for a law outlawing all strikes 
in every defense industry and who does not 
vote to abolish the 40-hour week in defense 
industries for the duration. 

Tom Sumners, Ford dealer; Addison 
Buckner, publisher; Walter Buck- 
ner, publisher; C. H. Clayburn, 
laundryman; J. A. Younger, cafe; 
Charles Brown, publisher; Bert 
Miller, druggist; W. Ryan, Dodge- 
Plymouth; Frank Zimmerman, 
theater. 


WINNSBORO, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the members of the Rotary Club of 
Winnsboro, Tex., wish to inform you of the 
rising tide of impatience, amazement, and 
indignation against the delay and inaction 
of our President, Senators, and Representa- 
tives. We demand prompt action. We are 
more concerned about getting supplies to our 
brave boys on the firing lines than in pre- 
serving the social gains of any preferred group 
at home. 

We are not enemies of union labor, but we 
believe that union labor should make sacri- 
fices wit the rest of us. The stubborn effort 
of politicians to protect all the gains of organ- 
ized labor while the public and the men at 
the front are putting all into the war will 
result in a Nation-wide reaction that will 
sweep away those coveted gains. 

We demand the suspension of the 40-hour 
week; we demand that strikes which hold up 
war production be stopped; we demand that 
noncooperating, profiteering business leaders 
be dealt with as public enemies. We will not 
listen to plausible alibis. Cut the red tape 
and drive ahead. 

Passed by unanimous vote. 

CHARLES L. BOUNDS, 
Chairman of Committee. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. LEE O'DANIEL, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned citizens at the monthly 
meeting of the insurance exchange of Hous- 
ton voted unanimously today to wire you our 
strong belief that immediate and -effective 
legislation be adopted to outlaw strikes and 
any stoppage of work in industries essential 
to successful prosecution of the war. We 
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urge that this is of paramount importance, 
and no consideration of any sort should stand 
in the way of immediate passage and en- 
forcement of such legislation. We believe 
the people of this section are in no mood to 
accept any reason or excuse if the Congress 
does not appreciate the national peril suffi- 
ciently to brush aside opposition of selfish 
groups who oppose such action. We want 
the machines producing war materials run- 
ning 24 hours a day. This action came by 
spontaneous suggestion from the membership 
without any suggestion from the officers or 
directors of this association. The purpose 
of this message is to give you the sentiment 
of approximately 1,100 citizens employed in 
the firms represented at this meeting. 
A. D. Langham, Claxton A, Iiams, J. T. 
Curson, Mrs, Margaret Christy, 
Miss Una Hooper, W. O. Woods, 
Wilbur T. Smith, Jno. R. Young, 
A. L. Vetrano, Mrs. Ala Bonner, 
Curtis Knobelsdorf, Robert Gart- 
ner, Jr., Willie Tucker, W. Tucker 
Blaine, W. B. Ruth, Mrs. W. W. 
Bland, John G. Jones, D. L. An- 
derson, Mrs. Vera L. McCartney, 
Annette Fraser Baker, R. H. Bran- 
ham, Geo. W. Dorrance, Russel 
Lee Jacobe, Roy D Montgomery, 
W. M. Denton, Rufus Cage, A. M. 
Tomforde, M. M. Schwartz, Tom 
Godfrey, C. R. Yanch, Bill Urban, 
Mrs, M. R. Bunch, Mrs. Phil H. 
Arbuckle, Evander Ammons, Mrs. 
E. Ammons, A. M. Gideon, E. P. 
Gregg, W. J. Gebhard, W. C. Frank, 
J. A. Brackney, Geo. M. Fleet, 
H. J. Heath, Raymond S. Mauk, 
J. Lee Quillen, George Godine, 
Price K. Johnson, F. W. Dreyer, 
C. O. Flint. Emmett D. Seale, Mrs. 
Dan J. Morse, John W. Daniel, 
J. H. Murray, Frank N. Godon, 
Keith Collier, Ed Beular. L. O. 
Jarrell, Morris J. Strong, John D. 
Jones, W. L. Thaxton, Val Dawson, 
Louise Prater. Ben A. Calhoun, 
John B. Williams, W D. C. Lucy, 
Ethel Tucker, Miss Opal Bunting, 
Floyd E. Ford, R. M Blaine, Joe 
McDonald, J. M. Levi, Carle Ader- 
man, Mrs. M. Gillian, Malcolm S. 
McCorquodale, J. Hayden Young, 
J. F. Nowlin, R. G. Waters. J. G. 
Levey, R. E. L. Leiper, H. P. Cab- 
ness, Bill Potter. 


HENRIETTA, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
: Washington, D. C.: 

Our body had voted for Congress to repeal 
the 40-hour-week law and also to prevent 
strikes and other conditions impeding de- 
fense production. This represents unanimous 
public sentiment in the Southwest. 

- HENRIETTA AND CLAY COUNTY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


TYLER, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Go all out fer war effort. Cut out 40-hour 
week, overtime pay, and shut-downs. Think 
of boy, not blocs. 

ARCH C. PRICE. 


GALVESTON, Txx., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our club, consisting of 87 members, urge 
you, our congressional Representative, to do 
all possible to inaugurate 24-hour, 7-days-per- 
week production program throughout the 
Nation, taking such steps as are necessary, 
either repealing or amending existing laws 
now acting as barriers or making new laws to 
accomplish this end, also to eliminate strikes 
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and bickerings between industry and labor 
employed on defense contracts. We want 
action and want it now. 

Krwants CLUB or GALVESTON. 


TYLER, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
W. LEE O'DaNIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge legislation to speed production. Lives 
and liberty more important than group am- 
bitions and profits. Forty hours, idle plants, 
and racketeering criminal. 

LESLIE NEILL. 


LLANO, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. L. O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

People here indignant over failure of Con- 
gress to discharge patriotic duty of support- 
ing legislation immediately to outlaw strikes 
in defense industries and suspend 40-hour 
week for duration, also adequately dealing 
with labor racketeers. Patience of civilian 
population is exhausted and your mandate is 
clear. Unless condition changed at once, we 
believe people are approaching stage of revolt, 
and action alone, not words, can relieve tense 
situation. 

Wilburn Oatman, Jr., president, Llano 
Lions Club; Bill S. Watkins, sec- 
retary; (Roster) Members Liano 
Lions Club: T. J. Watkins, mayor, 
city of Llano; H. J. Hoerster, presi- 
dent, chamber of commerce; Andy 
P. Box, county judge; Will Collins; 
A. H. Winkle; Carl Garner; M. C. 
Dalchau; Bailey Ratliff; A C. Bow- 
man; C. C. Ashley; Miles Buttery; 
O. E. Bishop; J A. Mayes; Spencer 
Weber; Orville Buttery; R. L. 
Shepperd; Otto Holtzer; J. C. Jones; 
C. J. Whigham; John Cummins; 
A. G. Macy; L. L. Bruhl; C. L. Tay- 
lor; John L. Watkins; Van Spinks; 
Cullie Carter; R. P. McWilliams; 
C. V. Robinson; L. H. Baldwin; 
Leroy Lange; T. J. Moore; F. M. 
Cassiday; H. G. Wallace; Irvin 
Saltzman; N. A. Sanders; Leo 
Benorden; Thomas M, Spencer; W. 
W. Hart; Dick Williamson; and G. 
T. Dono. 


Waco, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The people of this area recognize the terri- 
fying fact that America has thus far lost the 
war. Our elected leaders have. shamelessly 
failed to devote every hour of manpower, 
every acre of land, and every dollar of capital 
to the prosecution of war. Anything short 
of our utmost consecration to this .cause 
means national suicide and abject slavery. 
We are distressed and disillusioned that 
selfishness and partisanship have impeded 
the production of tanks, planes, guns, and 
ships. Under the conditions existing today 
there is neither excuse for nor justice in a 
40-hour week. Strikes and lock-outs are tan- 
tamount to sabotage. Anyone who impedes 
production of military equipment is a sub- 
versive force. Stiff-necked industry must 
eliminate business as usual and give 100- 
percent effort to the war program. All groups, 
regardless of name or party, must be made 
to recognize the folly of subsidizing non- 
production. Commodities essential for the 
prosecution of this war should be rigorously 
rationed. Abandon all nonessential agencies 
now using tax money, manpower, and ma- 
terials that are needed to make the war pro- 
gram efficient. Abolish all Government func- 
tions and formality that fail to contribute 
directly to our war strength. If you would 
avoid inflation and economic chaos, you must 
place a ceiling on wages, profits, and com- 
modity prices. This is imperative. The life 
of my son and the sons of millions of other 
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loyal American citizens depend on immediate 
and strenuous cooperation for an all-out pro- 
duction of sinews of war. We are impatient 
and angered with useless delays and boon- 
doggling. This must stop if loyal cooperation 
is to be expected. A demand for vigorous war 
effort is stronger here than it seems to be in 
Washington. In the name of our boys at the 
front, of the defense for a just cause, of love 
for civilization, of decency, and justice, I 
entreat you to give up all political considera- 
tions and take the patriotic action so urgently 
indicated. This country is stirred to a depth 
heretofore untouched in its history at the 
lark of action on the part of our leaders. 
Give us action in that, and in that alone, 
you can depend on our wholehearted support. 


Respectfully, 
DeWirr T. HICKS, 
Mayor, City of Waco, Tex. 


Pampa, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
W. Lee O’DANIEL, 
Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

Our pledge to help win the war: We sol- 
emnly pledge that we will refuse to vote for 
the reelection of any United States Senator 
or any United States Congressman who does 
not consistently vote for a law outlawing all 
strikes in every industry connected with de- 
_ fense and who does not vote to abolish the 
limitation of 40-hours-a-week iabor in de- 
fense industries for the remainder of the 
war, 

The citizens of Pampa: Dudley West, 
Perry Franklin, O0. Gillstrap, 
Thomas Cox, L. McCarroll, C. Cook, 
Herbert Hudson, W. Hudson, Vir- 
ginia Hudson, Oscar Johnson, Mrs. 
Kentling, Mrs. Moss, Charles Bur- 
ton, Mrs. Farrington, Ernest Crane, 
F. Hukill, Emmett Young, Ed Wiley, 
Frank Culberson, D. Sanders, Au- 
brey Randall, Henry Kolb, Louise 
Walstad, Henry Kolb, John Whel- 
chel, Sam Devers, C. Ford, Floyd 
McConneil, J Kidwell, W Boyd, 
Chas. Kentling, Eugene Lewis, 
E. Anderson, F Morrison, George 
Woodhouse, Mrs, Kirby, D. Kirby, 
Tessie Parrish, Glen Carruth, Har- 
old Beck, Lewis Meers, Mrs. Swan, 
Sue Johnson, Almida Fraser, Kath- 
erine Rogers, Marion Kelley, Alice 
Scheig, Earl Scheig, Ail Blanchard, 
Eunice Lilly. 


Houston, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator LEE O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Green and Murray give up right to strike. 
Blum did, too, but stayed with the 40-hour 
week. Look at France. 

Frorra Roor Copy. 


San ANTONIO, Tex., March 18, 1942. 
The Honorable LEE O’DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Whenever labor legislation is introduced in 
Congress the President seems to head it off; 
now we are tired of the closed shop, strikes, 
and the 40-hour week; promises and wise 
cracks won't do; we want action. 
J. N. BEASLEY, 


Houston, Tex., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. Ler. O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C. 

The staff of the Methodist Hospital of 
Houston, Tex., consisting of 110 positions by 
unanimous vote on this date urge repeal of 
the 40-hour law and a 24-hour production of 
arms for our troops. We must win this war. 

Dr. J. B. McCuLtey, 
Secretary of Staff. 
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Houston, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please support Smith-Vinson bill intro- 
duced yesterday limiting profits and voiding 
overtime pay on labor. Eliminate profiteer- 
ing by business and labor alike during emer- 
gency, conscripting both if necessary to speed 
war production. Urge Washington to stop 
pussyfooting and playing politics, instead do 
what's necessary to win the war and do it 
now. 
W. M. WoLTMAN. 


LONGVIEW, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Wholeheartedly behind those demanding 
immediate change oi 40-hour week. Also in 
favor of companies with war contracts being 
limited to 6 percent net profit. Believe 
everyone in Gregg County feels same. 
JOHN C. ROBBINS, Jr. 


SEGUIN, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

We demand that you abolish 40-hour week. 
Institute 168-hour week, without extra pay. 
Outlaw strikes affecting war production. In- 
stitute charges of treason and sabotage 
against labor gangsters who slow up produc- 
tion. Immediate induction into Army at sol- 
diers’ pay of all strikers. Demand action and 
leadership, not pussyfooting, immediately to 
protect morale of our boys. 

SEGUIN ROTARY CLUB, 
For Guadalupe County Citizens. 


WAELDER, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.. 

As our representative in Washington, we 
demand action on the following: First, that 
Congress forget their petty differences and 
get to work winning the war. Second, that 
the 40-hour week and double pay on Sunday 
be abolished during the war. Third, not a 
loss of 1 hour by strikes during length of war. 
Fourth, that the so-called relief which is 
ruining the South be abolished so that every 
dollar invested in bonds will go direct to war 
effort. Fifth, freeze price of wages and ma- 
terials. 

SIXTY-THREE CITIZENS OF WAELDER, TEX. 


Ex Paso, Tex., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Join our fight for the boys in uniform. We 
demand full-time operation of all war-pro- 
duction facilities on 168-hour weekly basis 
and that Government stop the bickering be- 
tween labor and capital, or other special 
privileged groups. We insist that MacArthur 
be furnished all essential supplies. You have 
the answer and immediate action will be 
your reply. Hope this called your attention. 

Paso Traffic Club: E. F. Sander- 
son, J. V. Braswell, C. H. Boyce, 
John A. Carrell, W. T. Conley, 
N. L. Courreges, L H. Cowsert, J. W. 
Callahan, Maxey H. Carr, J. R. 
Dalby, M. 8 Darbyshire, J. B. 
Davis, R. B. Davis, W C. Dugan, 
J. P. Evans, R. T. Eatman, Jr., Tom 
P. Fagen, W. H Francis, R. P. 
Flynn, K. E. Gibson, F. W. Gruel- 
ing, E. J. Griffiths, J. W. Gatlin, 
L. V. Gardiner, E. L. Guerry, Jr., 
A. M. Hoffer, Walter S. Harris, N. L. 
Hamilton, Burt Heffield, J. G. 
Hernandez, Lee Roy Kelly, T. S. 
King, Sam L. Lewis, Abner S. Lips- 
comb, B. F. Littleton, J. H. Milli- 
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nary, J. R. McDade, E. L. McHabb, 
J. L. Naylor, A. G Nelson, Harry E. 
North, Claude B. Olney, P. G. 
O'Neal, C. R. Pell, J. H. Pierson, 
E. E. Rothemier, D. W. Russell, 
S. R. Shields, M G. Smith, Charles 
H. Schwankhaus, E. R. Tanner, 
F. C. Tockle, Fred Velaso, A. H. 
Wahlberg, John W. Brumlow. 


GALVESTON, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I urge your support and every effort for 
repeal 40-hour labor law. 
A. J, RASMUSSEN, 


LONGVIEW, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
The Honorable W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Longview citizenship aroused. Strong reso- 
lution adopted last night by directors of 
chamber of commerce urging Congress to re- 
peal immediately 40-hour Labor Act to put 
defense and war production on 24-hour 7- 
day basis, to stop strikes by drafting strikers 
for military service on the very day of the 
strike, Forget politics. Give up selfishness. 
Let's get going. Don't take time to answer 
this. Get on your job. 

H. L. Foster, 
President, Longview Chamber of Commerce. 


Lonaview, Tex., March 17, 1942. 
The Honorable W LEX O'DANIEL, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Bernay Camp Post, 149, American Legion, 
250 strong on twenty-third birthday resolu- 
tion urge Congress to repeal immediately 40- 
hour Labor Act to put defense and war pro- 
duction on 24-hour 7-day basis, to stop strikes 
by drafting strikers for military service on 
the very day of a strike, remove overtime scale, 
and put men to work. We have a job to do 
and want to do it. Forget politics, give up 
selfishness. Let's get the job done and then 
quibble. Answer not necessary. Get on the 
job and aid in production. 

Grapy MCKINNEY, 
Post Commander. 


Fort WoRrTH, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Nation’s welfare demands labor racketeer- 
ing be stopped. Recommend your very ear- 
nest consideration revision all laws affecting 
labor, particularly as to hours worked over- 
time and union membership for duration so 
$20 per month and 24-hour-day Army boys 
can have something to fight with. 

C. J. SIEMONETT. 


Iowa Park, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 
The Iowa Park Texas Lions Club today 
unanimously voted to wire and write urging 
you to use your influence and support in 
securing passage of legislation limiting profits 
on war contracts and suspension of Fed- 
eral statutes prescribing maximum hours of 
work. We believe it is way past time for, 
individuals or groups to desist from insist- 
ing on special rights and privileges. We are 
in complete agreement with the declaration 
of policy as stated in the measure introduced 
in the House by the Honorable HOWARD SMITH 
of Virginia and Vinson of Georgia. 
Iowa PARK Lions CLUB, 
GEORGE E. JONES, 
Secretary. 
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Darras, TEx., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Forget 40-hour week. 
Let's work and make the Japs weak. 
Marvin Hays, DALLAS FOUNDRY. 


“Houston, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Care the Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

In this war emergency everyone should be 
impressed with the idea that there will be 
no waste of energy in connection with pro- 
duction of war essentials and that all indus- 
trial. plants should operate on a full-time 
basis, 24 hours per day, 7 days per week. 
Sincerely trust the Smith House bill outlaw- 
ing strikes during emergency be passed im- 
mediately, and hope you will support it. 

HERBERT F. ROSENBUSH. 


Houston, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O’DANIEL, 

Care Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
During our war emergency we feel that 
there should be no waste of energy in win- 
ning and feel that it is time our war-produc- 
tion machine should operate on a 24-hour 
day 7 days a week, and that the Smith House 
bill outlawing strikes should be passed im- 
mediately. Anybody who wants to strike 
now should be placed in the service. 

r J. O. JARRELL. 
RUFUS-CAGE: -- 


TYLER, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We respectfully demand that you intro- 
duce or support legislation designed to ac- 
complish the following: Suspend immedi- 
ately the 40-hour work week in labor for 
the duration; suspend the payment of time 
and one-half and double time for overtime 
and holidays; labor racketeering; above all, 
we demand that legislation be passed to cease 
all present strikes and prohibit future strikes 
in defense work. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. OLIVER. 


Houston, TEA., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE ODaN T. 
United States Senate, 
Washington D. C.: 

We want an all-out war effort with all 
plants on a 168-hour basis without further 
delay even if it means conscription of labor 
and confiscation of all profits and full Goy- 
ernment control of all phases of life for the 
duration. We expect you to do everything 
you can to release our full productive ca- 
pacity at once. 

Leo Roberts, Davis Woods, Mamie 
Jacks, Buddy Woods, Mrs. Bessie 
Reynolds, Mrs. Clotell Everritts, 
E. D. Nelson, R. W. Ramsey, 
Bertha Battoms, Patsy Ditto. May 
Bonn, Annie Damon, Georgia 
Roiko. Wilma Buttler. Mrs. A. L. 
Fresh, Christine Huser, Ima Roy, 
Louise Stewart, Lena Lorino, F. J. 
Bailey, B. A. Martin, Ernest Siros, 
O. H. Galler, Lela Ross, Robert A. 
Merrill, Jr., Ruth Cowart, M. L. 
Barton, Elgin H. Magel, Mrs. 
Glen Gowen, Floyd Dixon, Gene 
Paviowich, Marcilla Halbrook, 
Ruth Walker, Victor Mazzarre, 
Wayne Waltman, William White, 
Mary Turney, Alice Lee, Mrs. R. L. 
Williams, Junious Tillman, Mrs. 
William H. Irwin, Himmy Tynes, 
Pete Yarger, J. F. Knight, Eliza- 
beth McClendon, D. D. Williams, 


R. A. Zatapek, Joseph Schillaci, 
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Charlie Di Gas, F. L. Pierce, 
Edward S. Asrich, W. M. Hutch, 
Ole Eoe, Lucille Raschke, Alinene 
Stroud, J. A. Jaymer, Katy Lou 
Roberson, Mrs. J. P Kelly, James 
P. Kelly, Alma H. Bonianis, Ralph 
D. Harris, J. E. Jaencke, August A. 
Roth, Guy W. Smith, T. G. John- 
son, G U Lansdowne, C. C. Shaw, 
Jr., M. R. Mitchell, W. F. Lemke, 
H. C. Lee, H. R. Manic, Sam W. 
Boyd, A. T. Sten, O. D. Sowers, F. A. 
Nagel, Cecil Gregory, J H. McAvoy, 
Hallie M. Gibbons Sidney E. Zlala- 
but, G. E. Ostrauder, Ed F. Lang- 
ford, Mrs. G Boyer, Mrs. Helen 
Lotz, Mrs. Mary Hughes, Betty Sue 

- Harris, Gordon B Gibbs, C. K. Car- 
sen, O. B. Mashburn, Clara Stand- 
ley, Mrs. Hattie Bostom, Sol 
Burcharett, Irene Frick, Mrs. C. K. 
Carson, Hortense C. Barillek, Ray- 
mond Clark Virginia Tapalski, 
Margaret Thompson, Mrs Gretchen 
Randolph, Mrs Mary Romero, C. M. 
Siequist, W D. Arnold, Albert 
Boyer, J. R. Lively, Harris Camp- 
bell, A C Williford, Mrs. R. M. 
Davis, A M Horton, Woodrow 
Lesikar, C. M Taylor. A L. Vinsy, 
J. H. McDougal, Freeman Smith, 
L. M. Hedge C R. Thomas, Ger- 
aldine Griffice, Lorine Stegall, 
Maxine Elliott T H. Allison, L. E. 
Williams. Bertha McKee, Nell 
Helvering, Orwetta Davis, Hattie 
M. Ashworth, Vera Rogers, Clara 
M. Gordor , Rowena Caldwell, N. W. 
Yates, William R Kilpper, James 
H. Boyer. Jr, F P Yerkes, Clar- 
ence Groschke, M. C. Stout, H. 
Dennis, M. E Knodel, Mrs. A. S. 
Dilley, E. T. Anderson, W L. Rag- 
land. V. J. Griffin G Julrich, R. S. 
Guidry. L K Haines, R. T. Tram- 
mell, L. J Waddell, Bouing M. 
Myers, Eddie Brahek, Blanche 
Harris, Velma Dunnam, Louise 
Janca, Leroy Weaver, Donald 
Wademan,- Corine A. Couch, 
Georgie Copsley R C. Truitt, M S. 
Sterling, Robert Les? Horton, 
Julian Sikes. W C. Stout, Mrs. 
O. B. Sowers, M. C. Bostick, S. M. 
Duston Mrs Martha Haynes, Mrs. 
Blanche Richardson, Charles T. 
Rooke, Mrs. Blbye Ray, Mrs. 
Louise Holbrook, Miss Nillie Porter, 
Mrs. A. M. Smith, Sadie Loescher, 
Leroy E Talcott, Howard O. Lake, 
Lilian Sandall, Bertha Knodel, 
Gus Foehr, Jackson Wood, Loyce 
Warren, Linnie Freeman. Dorothy 
Smith, Ella Pfeffer, Lottie Huff- 
ner, Lani Bain, Manuel L. Aliman, 
John C. Weston, Robert W. Grant, 
Thomas D. Heddrick, F R. Wil- 
liams, M V. Burns, W. E. Sandlin, 
P. Edwin Hurt, Mary Reuter. 


Bocer, TEx., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O'DANIE', . 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Mothers, fathers, wives of Hutchinson 
County men in service want full industrial 
defense production immediately. Its up to 
you our leaders to show the same courage 
and resourcefulness and unselfish devotion 
to duty as the men and women who offer 
their lives. Don’t beg industry and labor. 
Tell them what to do like you command our 
loved ones in uniform to march into the 
jaws of death. Be our leaders, good ones, act 
now. 

J. A. PHILLIPS. 
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Hovston, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We feel manufacturers airplanes, guns, 
tanks, and other implements war necessary 
successful termination present conflict being 
greatly impeded by continuation 40-hour 
week with payment overtime, and we urge 
you use your influence support such meas- 
ure as will temporarily suspend these laws 
during continuation. national emergency. 

‘Texas CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL Co. 


Daas, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The board of directors and the president's- 
council of the Dallas Federation of Womens 
Clubs respectfully urge Members of the House 
of Representatives, the Senate, and President 
Roosevelt to give full and immediate support 
to legislation eliminating the 40-hour week 
and removing all other obstacles now hinder- 
ing our full and complete war effort. 

DALLAS FEDERATION OF WOMENS CLUBS, 
Mrs. GEORGE A RIPLEY, 
Mrs. Kirk HALL. 


SWEETWATER, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator LEE O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Sweetwater Lions Club composed of 94 
members, today passed resolution urging you 
to support pending legislation outlawing 
strikes, repealing 40-hour Labor Act, and lim- 
iting war profits, and urging you to favor 
any legislation that will further the war ef- 
fort and oppose any legislation that will 


hinder or impede an all-out war effort. 


CARL M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Patriotic Committee. 


Bocer, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Mothers, fathers, wives of Hutchinson 
County men in service want full industrial 
defense production immediately. It’s up to 
you, our leaders, to show the same courage 


and resourcefulness and unselfish devotion 


to duty as the men and women who offer 
their lives. Don't beg industry and labor. 
Tell them what to do, like you command our 
loved ones in uniform to march into the 
jaws of death. Be our leaders, gocd ones; 
act now. 

L. L. Wiss, Jr. 


LONGVIEW, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Longview Rotary Club today passed 
resolution pledging support to Government 
in the most aggressive war effort possible, 
emphatically condemning every deterring in- 
fluence, whether labor or industry or both, 
and upon Congress, and all in au- 
thority, to lay aside everything except the 
winning of the war, it being our e:ndid 
opinion that. if necessary, drastic action 
should be taken to end all disputes which are 
now standing in the way of all-out and 
united effort. 

E. M. BRAMLETTE, President. 
GEORGE KELLY, Secretary. 


DALLAS, TEX., March 14, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL; 

May I commend the thinking that 
prompted your new labor bill. Am wiring 
this morning Congressman SUMNERS and Sen- 
ator CONNALLY begging for action. I add 
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that more laboring votes will commend nulli- 
fication of our limitation and any contract 
between industry and labor unions than will 
condemn action on the part of Congress. 
Regards. 


Jack P. Burrus. 


ADDITIONAL CLERICAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, at the 
request of a number of Senators who 
have asked that the clerical staff be in- 
creased because of the volume of mail, 
I asked the Postmaster of the Senate to 
keep a record of all the mail received by 
each Senator from the 8th of January to 
the Ist of March. The record has been 
compiled. Ishall ask permission to have 
it printed in the Recorp. 

The tabulation will show that I have 
listed the States in accordance with their 
rank as to population. It is obvious that 
a State with a large population should 
produce more mail for the Senators rep- 
resenting it than a State of smaller popu- 
lation. That statement is pretty gen- 
erally borne out by the tabulation. My 
purpose in putting it into the Recorp is 

to have the facts when the legislative ap- 
propriation bill comes over from the 
House in the next week or 10 days. 
Therefore I should like to have Senators 
who are interested in the question of ad- 


ditional clerk hire look at the table and 
submit to me any plan they may have in 
mind which would help to provide Sen- 
ators who have the largest amount of 
mail, an adequate clerical force to enable 
them to handle their mail. 

Mr. OVERTON and Mr. CONNALLY 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am 
occupying the floor at this moment be- 
cause of the courtesy of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Murpock]. I shail consume 
only a few minutes more. I shall be glad 
to yield if I may have his permission. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I 
must decline to permit the Senator from 
Maryland to yield to other Senators for 
a discussion of the subject at this time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In order that I may 
conclude a brief explanation of this mat- 
ter, let me say that, of course, a Senator 
who represents a small State necessarily 
has a smaller amount of mail than a 
Senator representing a State of large 
population. The Senator from New 
York (Mr. Mean] receives one of the very 
largest deliveries of mail. Senators rep- 
resenting smaller States necessarily re- 
ceive smaller amounts of mail. However, 
when a Senator is chairman of an impor- 
tant committee such as the Foreign 
Affairs Committee or the Naval Affairs 
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Committee, his mail is much heavier 
than that of a Senator who is not the 
chairman of such a committee, 

I am putting this statement into the 
Record with the hope that Senators who 


are interested in this problem will help 


me to evolve a system which will be fair 
to all and which will bring the greatest 
amount of ‘relief to Senators who have 
been overburdened with mail, 

I should like to say a word about the 
State of Illinois. The junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs] has a volume 
of mail far in excess of that of any other 
Senator. That is largely because of the 
fact that that particular Senator is in 
the midst of a primary campaign, which 
has considerably increased his mail. 
With that exception, the tabulation rep- 
resents a fairly normal picture of the- 
situation over a period of 7 weeks. 

I ask unanimous consent that the table 
may be printed in the Recorp immedi- 
ately following my remarks. It will 
show, not what Senators claim they are 
receiving in the way of mail, but what 
they have actually received over a period 
of 7 weeks. We shall have facts instead 
of supposition on which to base a plan. 

There being no objection, the table was 
3 to be printed in the Recorp, as 

ollows: 


[As there are 96 Senators and 48 States, to compare a Senator’s mail rank with the population rank of his State, divide the Senator’s rank by 2] 


Rank in 
population 


State 


Mail, January and 
Feb; 
Population 

Senior 

Senator 
13, 479, 142 9 
va 180 12 
„897, 241 7 
6, 007, 612 18 
6, 907, 387 26 
6,414, 824 3 
5, 256, 106 28 
4,316, 721 5 
imel imj gal 
3, 571, 623 4, 068 6, 089 51 
3,427, 706 4, 538 3,334 42 
3. 187, 587 5, 567 4, 284 29 
3, 123, 723 6,002 5,172 25 
2, 915, 841 5,311 2 885 30 
2, 845, 627 5,070 5,799 33 
2, 832, 961 3, 766 4, 916 59 
2, 792, 300 3, 928 4,277 55 
2, 677, 773 2,464 7, 8 78 
2, 538, 268 3. 948 4, 964 54 
2, 363, $80 3, 173 4, 122 63 
2,226, 434 4,879 6, 280 37 
2, 182, 796 6, 269 4, 005 20 
1, 949, 387 4, 398 1, 660 44 
1, 901, 974 3, 906 2, 208 56 
1, 899, 804 2, 277 4,201 83 
1, 897, 414 3.877 9, 189 57 
1, 821, 244 8, 330 4,179 8 
1, 801, 028 6, 695 2,529 13 
1,736, 191 3,737 3, 999 60 
1, 709, 242 4,483 2, 601 43 
1, 315, 834 2,913 4,304 68 
1, 123, 206 6. 089 2, 253 22 
1, 089, 684 4, 563 2, 497 40 
847, 226 1, 043 2, 795 89 

713. 340 1,344 2, 887 

642, 961 2,777 3, 036 7 
641, 935 3,512 1,923 6l 
559, 456 6, 081 5,159 23 
650, 310 2, 567 2,475 74 
53i, 2,153 2,878 86 
524, 873 8,057 2,229 65 
499, 261 4,725 2, 456 38 
491, 524 3, 116 1,975 64 
350, 231 1, 987 1. 775 87 
266, 505 1.342 1. 803 6 
250, 742 8, 827 2, 365 58 
- 110, 247 2, 416 1,855 80 
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79 31] Hayden] McFarland 

88 át Bridges Tobey. 
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92 48 hes. . Tunnell 

81 35 | O’Mahoney_} Schwartz. 

v1 45 Curran Bunker. 
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PRESERVATION OF ASSETS BY THE 
NETHERLANDS GOVERNMENT 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have 
been requested by Mr. Berle, Assistant 
Secretary of State, to have printed in the. 
Record a letter from him, accompanied 
by a memorandum from the Netherlands 
Minister. The memorandum deals with 
the action taken by the Netherlands au- 
thorities previous to and during the time 
of the invasion of the Netherlands by 
Germany, for the purpose of keeping 
assets out of the hands of the Germans. 
I ask permission to have the memoran- 
dum printed in the REcorp because press 
reports caused certain unwarranted in- 
ferences to be drawn from a statement 
made by an officer of the Government 
before a congressional committee, to 
which inferences the Netherlands Lega- 
tion takes exception. I ask that the 
letter of Mr. Berle, together with the 
memorandum from the Netherlands Min- 
ister, be printed in the Rrcorp at this 
point. : 

There being no objection, the letter 
and memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


. ` DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 11, 1942. 
The Honorable Davin I. WALSH, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs, United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR WALSH: I enclose here- 
with a copy. of a self-explanatory note to the 
Secretary of State from the Netherlands Min- 
ister, together with a memorandum pre- 
pared by the Netherlands Legation with re- 
spect to the actions taken by the Netherlands 
authorities previous to and during the time 
of the invasion of the Netherlands by Ger- 
many for the purpose of keeping assets out of 
the hands of the Germans. In accordance 
with a previous telephone conversation with 
the clerk of the Senate Committee on Naval 


Affairs, I understand that you will be willing ` 


to bring this note to the attention of the 

members of your committee and to arrange 

for the printing of the memorandum in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Š 

Thank you for your courtesy in this matter. 
Sincerely yours, 

A. A. BERLE, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary. 

[Enclosure: From the Netherlands Lega- 

tion.] 
WASHINGTON, March 5, 1942. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY OF STATE, 
State Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: I have the honor to enclose a state- 
ment in answer to a report of the Associated 
Press which alleges that Mr. Spingarn, Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
stated to the Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
that the Netherlands authorities were 
“timid” with respect to removing or destroy- 
ing United States securities prior to the 
German invasion of the Netherlands. 

I understand that the press report above 
referred to contains certain unwarranted 
criticism which is entirely lacking in Mr. 
Spingarn’s remarks. Therefore the enclosed 
memorandum does not intend in any way to 
raise objections against what this official of 
the United States Treasury stated. 

On the other hand, since the press reports 
received considerable attention both in this 
country and abroad, and since the original 
text of Mr. Spingarn's statements are not 
equally easily available, I would feel highly 
obliged if through whatever means Your Ex- 
cellency may deem appropriate the contents 
of the enclosed statements be made public. 

Please accept, sir, the renewed assurances 
of my highest consideration. 


— . 
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MEMORANDUM 


The Netherlands authorities took active 
measures reasonably calculated to keep 
United States bearer securities and other val- 
able assets located within the European ter- 
ritory of the Netherlands out of the hands 
of the invading Germans. 

Even before the treacherous attack by the 
Germans, the Government of the Netherlands 
had already passed an act making it possible 
for corporations within the Netherlands 
European territory to transfer their head of- 
fices to other parts of the Netherlands terri- 
tories so that their affairs might be con- 
ducted free from duress in case of an inva- 
sion. Moreover, the Netherlands authorities, 
foreseeing the possibility of invasion, had 
taken steps to transfer a very large quantity 
of the liquid assets held in the Netherlands 
to a safe place. Various ingenious methods 
had been developed to put these transfers 
into effect at once in case of an invasion. 

Directly after the invasion, the Nether- 
lands Minister got into communication with 
the State and Treasury Departments. A pro- 
cedure was speedily adopted at a special 
emergency conference as soon as it became 
clear that action had to be taken. It was 
decided that securities could be destroyed 
and certificates of destruction given by 
American consuls for transmission to the 
United States as a basis for a claim for new 
securities. It should be recalled that the or- 
dinary legal procedure to be followed in such 
a case requires the presence of the American 
registrar, and that, this being impossible, the 
United States Government could not assume 
responsibility that new certificates would be 
issued upon presentation of the certificates 
of destruction. 

The procedure was immediately transmit- 
ted to The Hague by the Netherlands Minis- 
ter by telephone and wired by the State De- 
partment to the American authorities and 
consuls in The Hague. 

Provision was also made for its announce- 
ment over the British radio Unfortunately, 
however, the securities were spread all over 
the territory of the Netherlands and were 
held by thousands ot private individuals and 
banks, The attack was so sudden and the 
enemy forces were so overwhelming that no 
time was afforded to put the procedure into 
effect. Moreover, there were comparatively 
few American consuls available in the terri- 
tory and these were kept extremely busy. 
Even if these officials had been in a position 
to help, the means of communication with 
them were largely cut off As a result of 
these unfortunate circumstances, for which 
the Netherlands Government was not to 
blame, some American bearer certificates did 
fall into the hands of the Germans. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
the Netherlands Government, in spite of the 
emergency situation, did succeed in keeping 
all their gold out of reach of the Germans. 

Moreover, the Netherlands Government 
was successful in keeping cut of enemy hands 
the balances held abroad by Netherlands 
corporations enabled by the above-men- 
tioned legislation to remove their domicile 
to free territory. 

Immediately continuing its struggle for 
freedom on the friendly British shore, the 
Government of the Netherlands lost no time 
in claiming title for the duration of the war 
to all balances and other property held abroad 
by its nationals and corporations exposed to 
enemy duress. The enforcement of this par- 
ticular legislation in the United States, which 
is being sought through the action of the 
courts in this country, and which has been 
requested from the United States Govern- 
ment upon its entering into the war, will 
actually prevent the Germans ever to reap 
any benefit of claims originally held by 
Netherlanders on property in the United 
States. 

It may be brought to mind, finally, that 
the Netherlands public always used to place 
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a substantial part of its savings in bonds 
and shares of United States enterprises and 
that the Netherlands Government always 
allowed the free flow of funds toward this 
country, thus enabling its nationals to place 
this part of their savings in safety should 
the Netherlands territory in Europe be tem- 
porarily overrun. 

The Netherlands Government feels that in 
the circumstances it did everything possible 
to block the ruthless attempts of the enemy, 
and it feels confident that the Government 
of the United States will concur in the above 
views. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 


S. 1564. An act for the relief of Pauline 
Caton Robertson; 

S. 1669. An act for the relief of James 
Franklin Smith; 

S. 1777. An act for the relief of Robert Lee 
Phillips and for the six minor children of 
Robert Lee Phillips and the late Estelle Phil- 
lips, namely, Robert Lee Phillips, Jr., James 
Rudolph Phillips, Katherine Phillips, Richard 
Eugene Phillips, Charles Ray Phillips, and 
David Delano Phillips; 

S. 1898. An act for the relief of the heirs 
of Mrs. Nazaria Garcia, of Winslow, Ariz.; 

S. 1906. An act for the relief of the estate 
of O. K. Himley; and 

S. 2063. An act to authorize certain officers 
and enlisted men of the Army of the United 
States to accept emblems, medals, orders, and 
decorations that have been tendered them by 
governments of the Western Hemisphere. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1696) for 
the relief of Bessie Walden, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 2198) to provide for the financing of 
the War Damage Corporation, to amend 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, as amended, and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 246. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Murray Freeman; 

H. R. 710. An act for the relief of Martin N. 
Mayrath; 

H.R.726. An act for the relief of Anna 
Malama Mark; 

H. R. 736. An act for the relief of Ideal 
Service Station; 

H. R. 809. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Vernon Clemons, Jr.; 

H. R. 1154. An act for the relief of George C. 
Dewey; 

H. R. 1265. An act for the relief of Mary 
Alexina McKinnon; 

H. R. 1757. An act for the relief of James 
D. G. Alexander; 

H.R.1901. An act for the relief of Floyd 
Odom; 

H. R. 2014. An act for the relief of Carl L. 
Jones; 

H. R. 2730. An act for the relief of Dorothy 
Silva; 

H. R. 2925. An act for the relief of Wiley W. 
Watkins; 

H. R.3337. An act to provide for the is- 
suance of a duplicate adjusted-service cer- 
tificate to Andrew J. Bissinger; 

H. R. 3476. An act for the relief of James A. 
Quillinan; 
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H. R. 3722. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
S. W. Mollwain; 

H. R.3732. An act for the relief of Ida 
Baird; 

H.R.3767. An act for the relief of Frank 
Sheppard; 

H. R. 4092. An act for the relief of E. P. 
Corley; 

H. R. 4153. An act for the relief of Cleaver 
Kelley; 

H. R. 4180. An act for the relief of Edward 
Keating and others; 

H. R. 4331, An act for the relief of Alice R. 
Swett; 

H. R. 4408. An act for the relief of Alice R. 
Swett and the estate of Robert S. Swett; 

H. R. 4413 An act for the rellef of Olive Z. 
Ressler; 

H. R. 4464. An act for the relief of Henry J. 
McCloskey; 

H. R. 4625. An act for the relief of Karl K. 
Wilkes; 

H. R. 4723. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of John Lesniak; 

H. R. 4953. An act for the relief of Emil 
Lassila, Martha Lassila, Ellen Huhta, and 
Sylvia Huhta; 

H.R. 4955. An act for the relief of Geoffrey 
Orme; 

H.R.4981. An act for the relief of the 
ra Construction Associates, a partner- 

p; 

H. R. 5000. An act for the relief of Ferd W. 
Meile; 

H. R. 5059. An act to grant the status of 
quota immigrants to Mr Wiliam B. Fawkner 
and his wife, Mrs. Ida Fawkner; 

H. R.5069. An act for the relief of George 
Garcavy; 

H. R. 5295. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Romano Emiliani; 

H. R. 5363. An act for the relief of Johnston- 
Hall Hospital, Calhoun, Ga., and Dr. Z. V. 
Johnston, Calhoun, Ga.; 

H.R. 5381. An act for the relief of Henry B. 
Tucker; 

H. R. 5433. An act for the relief of the 
guardian of Charles Jirinec, an infant; 

H R. 5438. An act for the relief of the San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co.; 

H. R 5439. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Soulek; 

H. R. 5449. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cecile Herzog and Lucille Herzog (an infant); 

H. R. 5452. An act for the relief of Emmett 
Armstrong; 

H. R. 5468. An act for the relief of J. Fur- 
man Richardson; 

H.R.5500. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Charles L. Clark; 

H. R. 5504. An act for the relief of H. J. 
Abney; 

H. R. 5559. An act for the relief of William 
Horsman; 

H. R. 5563. An act for the relief of Joe A. 
Mumford and the estate of W. C. Mumford; 

H. R. 5596. An act for the relief of Tommy 
Huddleston; 

H. R. 5619. An act for the relief of certain 
clerks in the post office at Detroit, Mich,; 

H. R. 5686. An act for the relief of Lewis J. 
and Mary Black; 

H. R. 5778. An act for the relief of Luther 
Herbert Tench and Mrs. Mildred Farmer 
Tench; 

H. R. 5794. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Julia Johnson; 

H. R. 5845. An act for the relief of Alvira 
Manfredi; 

H. R. 5977. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs, F. Wilder Temple; 

H. R. 6063. An act for the relief of the Clark 
County Lumber Co.; 

H. R. 6141. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
C. M. W. Hull; 

H. R. 6293. An act to establish a Women's 
Army Auxiliary Corps for service with the 
Army of the United States; 

H. R. 6714. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Elliott and Helen Elliott; 
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H. R. 6728. An act granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain dependents 
of veterans of the Civil War; and 

H. R. 6759. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to fix the hours of duty of 
postal employees, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 14, 1935, as amended, so as 
to permit payment for overtime for Saturday 
service in lieu of compensatory time. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


S.1762. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release the claim of the 
United States to certain land within Coco- 
nino County, Ariz.; 

S. 1971. An act to legalize a bridge across 
Bayou Lafourche at Valentine, La.; 

S. 2089. An act to authorize the transfer of 
the custody of a portion of the Croatan Na- 
tional Forest, North Carolina, from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the Department of 
the Navy; 

S. 2134. An act to revive and reenact the act 
entitled “An act authorizing the State of 
Michigan, acting through the International 
Bridge Authority of Michigan, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge or series 
of bridges, causeways, and approaches there- 
to across the St. Marys River, from a point in 
or near the city of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to 
a point in the Province of Ontario, Canada,” 
approved December 16, 1940; and 

S. 2222. An act to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator to acquire title, on be- 
half of the United States, to not more than 
35 acres of land subject to certain reserva- 
tions in the grantors. . 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, or 
ordered to be placed on the calendar, as 
indicated: 


H. R. 246. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mur- 
ray Freeman 

H. R. 710. An act for the relief of Martin N. 
Mayrath; 

H. R. 786. An act for the relief of Ideal 
Service Station; 

H. R. 809. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Vernon Clemons, Jr.; 

H. R. 1154. An act for the relief of George C. 
Dewey; 

H. R. 1757. An act for the relief of James 
D. G. Alexander; 

H. R. 1901. An act for the relief of Floyd 
Odom; 

H. R. 2014. An act for the relief of Carl L. 
Jones; 

H. R. 2730. An act for the relief of Dorothy 
Silva; 

H. R. 2925. An act for the relief of Wiley 
W. Watkins; 

H. R. 3476. An act for the relief of James A. 
Quillinan; 

H. R. 3722. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
S. W. MclIlwain; 

H. R. 3732. An act for the relief of Ida 
Baird: 

H. R. 4092. An act for the relief of E. P. 
Corley; 

H. R. 4153. An act for the relief of Cleaver 
Kelley; 

H. R. 4180. An act for the relief of Edward 
Keating and others; 

H. R. 4831. An act for the relief of Alice 
R. Swett; 

H. R. 4408. An act for the relief of Alice 
R. Swett and the estate of Robert S. Swett; 

H. R. 4413, An act for the relief of Olive 
Z. Ressler; 

H. R. 4464. An act for the relief of N 
J. McCloskey; 
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H. R. 4625. An act for the relief of Karl K. 
Wilkes; 

H. N. 4723. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of John Lesniak; 

H. R. 4953. An act for the relief of Emil 
Lassila, Martha Lassila, Ellen Huhta, and 
Sylvia Huhta; 

H R. 4955. An act for the relief of Geof- 
frey Orme; 

H. R. 4981. An act for the relief of the 
Phoenix Construction Associates, a partner- 
ship; 

H. R. 5000. An act for the relief of Ferd 
W. Meile; 

H. R. 5069. An act for the relief of George 
Garcavy; 

H. R. 5295. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Romano Emiliani; 

H. R. 5363. An act for the relief of John- 

ston-Hall Hospital, Calhoun, Ga., and Dr. 
Z. V. Johnston, Calhoun, Ga.; 

H. R. 5381. An act for the relief of Henry 
B. Tucker; 


H. R.5433. An act for the relief of the 


guardian of Charles Jirinec, an infant; 

H. R. 5438. An act for the relief of the San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co.; 

H. R. 5439. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Soulek; 

H. R. 5449. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cecile Herzog and Lucille Herzog (an infant); 

H. R. 5452. An act for the relief of Emmett 
Armstrong; 

H. R. 5468. An act for the relief of J. Fur- 
man Richardson; 

H. R. 5500. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Charles L. Clark; 

H.R. 5504. An act for the relief of H. J. 
Abney; 

H. R. 5559. An act for the relief of William 
Horsman; 

H. R. 5563. An act for the relief of Joe A. 
Mumford and the estate of W. C. Mumford; 

H.R.5596. An act for the relief of Tommy 
Huddleston; 

H. R. 5619. An act for the relief of certain 
clerks in the post office at Detroit, Mich.; 

H. R. 5686. An act for the relief of Lewis 
J. and Mary Black; 

H. R. 5778. An act for the relief of Luther 
Herbert Tench and Mrs. Mildred Farmer 
Tench; 

H. R. 5794. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Julia Johnson; 

H. R. 5845. An act for the relief of Alvira 
Manfredi; 

H. R. 5977. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Wilder Temple; 

H. R. 6063. An act for the relief of the 
Clark County Lumber Co.; and 

H. R. 6714. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Elliott and Helen Elliott; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H. R. 726. An act for the relief of Anna 
Malama Mark; 

H. R. 1265. An act for the relief of Mary 
Alexina McKinnon; 

H. R. 5059. An act to grant the status of 
quota immigrants to Mr. William B. Fawkner 
and his wife, Mrs, Ida Fawkner; and 

H. R. 6141. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
O. M. W. Hull; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

H. R. 3337. An act to provide for the issu- 
ance of a duplicate adjusted-service certifi- 
cate to Andrew J. Bissinger; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

H. R. 6293. An act to establish a Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps for service with the 
Army of the United States; and 

H. R. 6759. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to fix the hours of duty of 
postal employees, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 14, 1935, as amended, so as 
to permit payment for overtime for Saturday 
service in lieu of compensatory time; to the 
calendar. 

H. R. 6728. An act granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain dependents of 
veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 
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SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 220), which is 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the case of WILLIAM LANGER 
does not fall within the constitutional pro- 
visions for expulsion, or any punishment by 
two-thirds vote, because Senator LANGER is 
neither charged with nor proven to have com- 
mitted disorderly behavior during his mem- 
bership in the Senate. 

Resolved, That WILLIAM LANGER is not en- 
titled to be a Senator of the United States 
from the State of North Dakota. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, when 
I suspended my remarks on Monday af- 
ternoon I was discussing the constitu- 
tional and legal questions involved in 
the Langer case as I understand them. 

Yesterday this body passed a bill in- 
creasing the national debt limit to 
$130,000,000,000. It was called to our at- 
tention that expeditionary forces are be- 
ing sent from this country to nearly all 
parts of the globe. We are taxing the 
people of the United States to the very 

. utmost. Why? So as to preserve our 
constitutional democracy, our republican 
form of government. In order to perpet- 

- uate the American way of life no sacrifice 
of our wealth or of our manpower is too 
great. 

I am in full accord, of course, with our 
national defense program, designed, as 
it is, to assure the preservation and per- 
petuation of our constitutional form of 
government. As I recall, President 
Washington in his Farewell Address said, 
in substance, that he did not fear for 
the Constitution from the outside, but 
that he did fear for the Constitution from 
within. In my judgment, one of the 
principles of the Constitution is attacked 
in the Langer proceedings; indeed, it 
seems to me that the very cornerstone of 
the Republic is in question today in this 
matter. I refer to the freedom of elec- 
tions within the respective sovereign 
States, and the selection of Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. It costs us 
no dollars to preserve that constitutional 
cornerstone. It costs us no lives; but it 
does cost study, vigilance, and industry 
on the part of Members of this body. It 
costs our attention for a few days until 
this matter is presented. 

I wish that Senators more eloquent and 
able than I were in my position today 
so that I could sit and listen rather than 
impose on the Senate in my feeble way 
to tell what I know, or what I think I 
know, of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

I hope Senators are interested. I hope 
that the small number now present is 

not an indication of lack of attention, or 
of apathy, or indifference to what I con- 
sider to be a very important encroach- 
ment upon our constitutional form of 
government. We can lose it as readily 
from within as from without. I repeat 
today in substance what Washington told 
us. So long as we have MacArthurs 
and American soldiers I do not fear the 
destruction of my Government or my 
Constitution from without. But, in my 
opinion, apathy and indifference are and 
will continue to be the greatest menace. 

Mr. President, away back in our history 
the case of Humphrey Marshall from 
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Kentucky came before the Senate. As I 
understand the facts, he was accused of 
perjury. A memorial was sent from the 
Legislature of Kentucky to the United 
States Senate asking an investigation 
and a proper disposition in the Humphrey 
Marshall case. What did the Senate do 
in that very early case, soon after the 
adoption of the Constitution, soon after 
the debates were carried on that gave us 
the Constitution, soon after the publica- 
tion of the Federalist papers during the 
period of ratification? At that early date 
the important Humphrey Marshall case 
came before the Senate, and the Senate 
wrote the following opinion, which is a 
precedent for the pending case: 


Your committee are informed by the other 
Senator and the two Representatives in Con- 
gress from Kentucky that they have not been 
requested by the legislature of that State to 
prosecute this inquiry, and that they are 
not possessed of any evidence in the case, 
and that they believe no person is authorized 
to appear on behalf of the legislature. 

Mr. Marshall is solicitous that a full in- 
vestigation of the subject shall take place in 
the Senate, and urges the principle that con- 
sent takes away error, as applying, on this 
occasion, to give the Senate jurisdiction— 


In that case, a Senator not only asked 
for an investigation but took the position 
that his acquiescence in the matter, and 
his desire to have an investigation con- 
ferred jurisdiction on the Senate, even 
though the Senate was rather loath to 
take it. How did the Senate answer Sen- 
ator Marshall on that question? The 
answer is as follows: 


But, as no person appears to prosecute, and 
there is no evidence adduced to the Senate, 
nor even a specific charge, the committee 
think any further inquiry by the Senate 
would be improper. If there were no objec- 
tions of this sort, the committee would still 
be of opinion that the memorial could not 
be sustained. They think that in a case of 
this kind no person can be held to answer 
for an infamous crime unless on a present- 
ment or indictment of a grand jury, and that 
in all such prosecutions the accused ought 
to be tried by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed. If, in the present case, the 
party has been guilty in the manner sug- 
gested, no reason has been alleged by the 
memorialists why he has not long since been 
tried in the State and district where he com- 
mitted the offense. Until he is legally con- 
victed, the principles of the Constitution and 
of the common law concur in presuming that 
he is innocent. And the committee are com- 
pelled, by a sense of justice, to declare that 
in their opinion the presumption in favor 
of Mr. Marshall is not diminished by the 
recriminating publications which manifest 
strong resentment against him. 

And they are also of opinion that as the 
Constitution does not give jurisdiction to 
the Senate the consent of the party cannot 
give it; and that therefore the said memorial 
ought to be dismissed. 

Resolved, That the Vice President of the 
United States be requested to transmit a copy 
of the foregoing report to the Governor of 
Kentucky. 


There is the precedent of the Senate in 
the early case of Humphrey all, 

It is interesting to note that in the 
next important case, that of Senator 
Smith, of Ohio, Senator John Quincy 
Adams, in writing the majority report of 
the committee considering that case, re- 
ferred to the Humphrey Marshall case 
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and said that, in his opinion, the Senate 
had probably made a mistake; but in the 
disposition of the case of Senator Smith, 
of Ohio, what happened? The Senate 
refused to adopt the majority report of 
the committee headed by John Quincy 
Adams. y 

It is true that the Senate, under reso- 
lutions, has investigated certain charges 
in many cases; but, Mr. President, if the 
theory in the Humphrey Marshall case 
has ever been overthrown by the Senate, 
except, perhaps, in the case of Senator 
Thomas, of Maryland, I have been unable 
to find any record of such a decision. 

I think that probably it would not be 
advisable for me to continue this after- 
noon to read to the Senate the remainder 
of the brief from which I quoted on Mon- 
day. Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that, beginning at page 50, after the 
statement of Senator Knox, and con- 
tinuing through page 60, the matter con- 
tained in the minority report be included 
in the Recorp at this point as a continu- 
ation of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
CHANDLER in the chair). 
tion? 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp as follows: 


Senator Johnson, of Maryland made the fol- 
lowing statement in the George F. Edmunds 
case: 

“The only qualifications required by the 
Constitution are that the party to be chosen 
shall be at least 30 years of age, etc, * „. 
Subject to these limitations, the legislature of 
the State has the unrestricted right of choice. 
No department of this Government of the 
United States has any jurisdiction over it. 
The Constitution, whether we regard its terms 
or its evident scope, as manifested by its na- 
ture, creates a Government of delegated 
powers, and that Government has, conse- 
quently, no authority to interfere.” 

Senator Harrison, of Tennessee, in discuss- 
ing the Wheeler case, made the following 
statement: 

“The framers of the Constitution of the 
United States, in prescribing or fixing the 
qualifications of Members of Congress, must 
be presumed to have been dealing with the 
question with reference to an obvious neces- 
sity for uniformity in the matter of the quali- 
fications of Members, and with a jealous 
desire to prevent, by the action of either 
House of Congress, the establishment of other 
or different qualifications of Members. 

“It was appropriate and proper—in fact, 
necessary—that the power should be given to 
each House to judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its Members; that is, to 
judge of the constitutional qualifications of 
its Members. 

“The exercise of this power requires only a 
majority vote. 

“But the House possesses another power, 
to decide who shall and who shall not hold 
seats in that body. It is altogether distinct, 
in origin and character, from that to which 
I have just referred. It is the power of ex- 
pulsion which requires a two-thirds vote for 
its exercise. 

* * * * * 


“It was too dangerous a power to confer on 
either House without restriction, and hence 
it was expressly provided in the Constitution 
that there must be a concurrence of two- 
thirds of the Members to expel.” 

Senator Voorhees, of Indiana, in the Roach 
case said: 

“Senators are officers of States. They are 
sent here by the States and by States alone. 
It has been held: now for nearly 100 years 


(Mr. 
Is there objec- 
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that they are not civil officers of the Federal 
Government. That was decided in 1799 in 
the celebrated case of Senator Blount. 

“We hear a good deal sometimes about in- 
vestigating a Senator's election to this body. 
It is provided that the Senate shall be the 
judge of the qualifications and elections of 
its own Members. Yes; we may judge of his 
qualifications, to the extent limited by the 
Constitution. If, as in some very celebrated 
instances, a man should come here alleged 
to be under the prescribed age, or who had 
not been a citizen of this country 9 years, or 
if not an inhabitant of the State, an inves- 
tigation would be allowed, because these are 
required conditions by the Constitution. 

“There is still, however another field of in- 
vestigation. If charges are made that a man 
used fraud, was guilty of corruption, bribery, 
or other improper conduct before his legis- 
lature in securing his election, the right to 
investigate arises because, if such charges 
are true, he has not been elected at all ac- 
cording to law, but according to fraud.” 

We quote again: 

“Can the States be trusted to send fit and 
proper men to this body? Are States a safe 
depository of power for the choice of Sena- 
tors to represent them in the Federal Con- 
gress, or must Senators already chosen super- 
vise the characters and mora] fitness of in- 
coming Members? 

“Where, then, is the limit of inquiry, unless 
you take that invincible limit given by the 
Constitution? Will you, in the face of that 
sacred instrument dare to say that you have 
the right to inquire whether a man sent here 
by a sovereign State has at some time or other 
been indicted for crime. even if he has paid 
the penalty of the offense in accordance with 
the laws of his State? If you can investigate 
in such a case as that. you can investigate 
anything and everything which may be dis- 
tasteful to the Senator from New Hampshire 
or anyone else, however petty or contempti- 
ble the accusation may be 

“If the States are not to be trusted in their 
own individual capacity to discharge this high 
duty, it would be a failure of government to 
remit it to the already elected representa- 
tives of other States In other words, when 
a State has made its choice and sent a Sena- 
tor here, is it to be assumed that the repre- 
sentatives of the other States shall meet in 
conclave and pass upor his fitness and in- 
quire into his morals? The presumptions 
run the other way; the presumptions are 
that the State knows him and understands 
him.” 


(E) TIME OF DISCOVERY AS DETERMINING THE 
be REMEDY 


It may be assumed that if the objections to 
a Member are discovered before he is seated 
he may be excluded by a majority vote, but 
if discovered subsequently the remedy is by 
expulsion by a two-thirds vote. 

This suggestion has heen 
answered in the Smoot case. 
Precedents, vol. 1, pp. 568 569.) 

“Keeping carefully in mind the reason for 
the constitutional provision, it is apparent 
that it is just as logical to require a two- 
thirds vote to expel a Member for a crime 
that was committed before taking his seat 
as there is for a crime committed after taking 
his seat. 3 

“Suppose A commits an offense against the 
laws of the United States after his election 
to the United States Senate. In such 
case * + (it is conceded) that it would 
take a two-thirds vote to expel. Suppose, 
on the other hand, the same Member had 
committed the same offense before taking 
his seat. In that case * * (it is argued) 
that such Senator might be expelled by a 
majority vote, because the objection existed 
at the time of taking the seat. The only 
difference in the two cases is time; there is 
no difference in reason. 


effectively 
(See Hinds’ 
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“There is a substantive difference between 
a constitutional ineligibility on the part of a 
man to be a United States Senator and a mere 
personal objection, and the two principles 
should be kept distinct in the mind. Sup- 
pose A is elected to the United States Sen- 
ate and is not a citizen of the United States. 
In that case there is a constitutional ineligi- 
bility. Such person may take the senatorial 
oath and take his seat, yet it is evident that 
such person, while he may be for the time 
a Senator de facto, he is not a Senator de 
jure, because he has not the necessary re- 
quirements. In such case it appears entirely 
reasonable that a majority vote could oust 
him. 

“But suppose A is constitutionally eligible 
to be elected a United States Senator, and is 
so elected. Further, suppose that A at the 
time of the election has such personally of- 
fensive habits as to be intolerable to decent 
men. Nevertheless, suppose A presents him- 
self to the United States Senate and takes 
the oath and enters upon the performance 
of his senatorial duties, and then these in- 
tolerably offensive habits are discovered. In 
the latter case the objection to A existed at 
the time of his election. Who, * * * would 
contend in such case that A could be expelled 
by a majority vote? The constitutional rea- 
son that a two-thirds vote shall be required 
to expel a Member applies with full force in 
such case; in the latter instance the Sen- 
ators may waive or not the objection to the 
personal habits of A. Under the Constitution, 
however, they would not have the power to 
waive A’s constitutional eligibility, as this 
in effect would override the Constitution.” 


(P) IMPLICATIONS FROM THE ADOPTION OF THE 
THIRD CLAUSE OF THE FOURTEENTH AMEND- 
MENT 


The fourteenth amendment was adopted in 
1868. Among other things it provided 
(clause 3): 

“No person shall be a Senator or Repre- 
sentative in Congress, * * *, who having 
previously taken an oath, as a Member of 
Congress, * * *, to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, shall have engaged 
in insurrection or rebellion against the same, 
or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof. But Congress may by a vote of two- 
thirds of each House remove such disability.” 

The fair implication of the conduct of the 
Senate in proposing this amendment to the 
Constitution is that doubt existed as to the 
power of the Senate under the Constitution 
to exclude for the most serious of all offenses, 
treason. 

It will be observed that the disqualifica- 
tion, however, applies only to one “who, hav- 
ing previously taken an oath, as a Member 
of Congress.“ This wholly negatives the idea 
that a newly elected Member might be ex- 
cluded on the grounds stated. 


(G) ARGUMENT THAT THE PROVISIONS OF CLAUSE 
3, SECTION 3, ARTICLE I, CONSTITUTE DIS- 
QUALIFICATIONS BINDING ONLY ON THE STATES 


It may be suggested that the provisions of 
clause 3 above mentioned constitute dis- 
qualifications rather than qualifications and 
were intended to bind only the States as 
such. In this instance the attempted dis- 
tinction between qualifications and disquali- 
fications is merely verbal. The legal effect is 
the same in either case. 

The idea that these provisions bind the 
States only and not the Senate is contrary 
to the scope and purpose and form of the 
Constitution. It will be noted that these 
provisions are contained within that part of 
article I of the Constitution which deals 
solely and exclusively with the Congress of 
the United States, its powers, limitations, and 
its membership. All of the provisions in- 
tended to bind the States only are set forth 
expressly in a separate section, to wit, sec- 
tion 10, clauses 1, 2, and 3. It cannot rea- 
sonably be assumed that the masters of form 
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who prepared and made this instrument 
could have designedly or inadvertently in- 
serted a limitation upon the States, as such, 
in sections of that instrument otherwise 
dealing exclusively with the powers of Con- 
gress or of the two Houses thereof. 

It would be equally tenable to argue that 
the provisions of article H, section 1, clause 
= 


“No person except a natural born citizen, 
or a citizen of the United States, at the time 
of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be 
eligible to the office of President“ 


are binding only upon the States and the 
people and not the Congress. If this is true, 
then Congress is competent to add to the 
qualifications for President of the United 
States. 

(H) POWERS OF PARLIAMENT 


It may be argued that the power of Con- 
gress or of either House thereof with respect 
to the exclusion of members was established 
by the rules and precedents of the British 
Parliament. 

The distinction between powers of the 
British Parliament and that of Congress is 
quite obvious. : 

“The British Parliament possessed the 
power of regulating the qualifications both of 
electors and the elected, and the abuse they 
has made of it was a lesson worthy of our 
attention. They had made changes in both 
cases, subservient to their own views of politi- 
cal or religious parties.” (Madison’s Papers, 
vol. 5, p. 404.) 

Quoting from the report filed in the Roberts 
case in the House, we note the following: 

“The Houses of the American Congress have 
not accepted or followed these last-named 
precedents, due undoubtedly to the radical 
differences between organization, jurisdiction, 
and powers of the English Varliament and the 
American Congress. The most striking of 
these differences, as stated by Mr. Cushing, 
are that in this country Members of both 
branches of Congress are elected for specified 
terms and that the Members of the House of 
Representatives are apportioned among and 
elected by their several constituencies—so far 
as possible—upon the principle of equality; 
whereas in England the House of Lords is 
composed of members who are not elected at 
all, but who sit as members during their lives 
by virtue of hereditary or conferred right, as 
the nobility, or temporal lords, or of their 
appointment to places of high dignity in the 
church, as the archbishops and bishops, or 
lords spiritual; and the members of the 
House of Commons, though elected, are not 
apportioned among the several constituencies 
and elected upon the principle of equality or 
representation, but chiefly upon the principle 
of corporate or municipal right, and for no 
fixed period of time. 

“Another important difference is that the 
existence and powers of the House of Com- 
mons rest largely on custom and tradition, 
aided, of late years, by statute provisions, 
whereas in the House of Representatives (as 
well as the Senate) these powers are founded 
in and for a great part regulated, limited, and 
controlled by a writtten Constitution and 
laws.” 

In support of this idea, the case of John 
Wilkes has often been referred to. It is not 
authority for the point sought to be made. 
In that case the distinction between the 
power of exclusion and that of expulsion 
was not emphasized, but the result itself does 
emphasize this distinction. 

Wilkes had been elected twice to the House 
of Commons and excluded for alleged wrong- 
doing. On the occasion of his third election 
the House of Commons adopted this resolu- 
tion: 

“That John Wilkes, Esq., having been in this 
session of Parliament expelled this House, 
was and is, incapable of being elected a 
member to serve in the present Parliament.” 
(Cavendish, Debates, vol. 1, p. 231.) 
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Edmund Burke, in opposing the adoption 
of this resolution, said: “I rise to obtain some 
information upon this great constitutional 
point. You are going to make a disqualifica- 
tion of a member to sit in Parliament; you 
are going to make a disqualification contrary 
to the unanimous opinion of a whole county. 
Words have been thrown out by the noble 
lord importing that this is the law of 
Parliament. Is that, sir, a fact? Is this the 
law of Parliament? I wish to have that law 
established on the ground which establishes 
all laws. Has it acts of Parliament? It has 
none. Has it records? Has it custom? I 
have not heard a variety of precedents used” 
(ibid., p. 231). 

The resolution which declared Wilkes in- 
eligible in effect was adopted February 17, 
1769. Before this he had been twice ex- 
pelled. On May 3, 1782, a resolution revising 
in emphatic terms a portion of its prior ac- 
tion in the Wilkes case was adopted. It is 
significant that this resolution did not at- 
tempt to impeach the validity of the action 
of the House in twice expelling Wilkes, but 
it wholly reversed its action in establishing 
a disqualification and then excluding him 
therefor. The resolution was as follows: 

“That the said resolution (that of February 
17, 1769, declaring him incapable of being 
elected) be expunged from the journals of 
this House, as being subversive of the rights 
of the whole bedy of electors of this King- 
dom.” (Hansard, vol. 22, p. 1409.) 

This resolution is significant and impor- 
tant as declaring the lack of power of one 
branch of the Parliament to add a qualifica- 
tion and to exclude for the lack thereof. 


VI. CONSIDERATION OF THE POWER TO EXPEL 


‘she power to expel is conferred by article 
I, section 5, clause 2, reading as follows: 

“Each House may determine the rules of its 
proceeding, punish its Members for disorderly 
behavior, and, with the concurrence of two- 
thirds, expel a Member.” 

In a number of cases investigated it has 
been claimed that the power to expel is lim- 
ited to acts occurring while a Member. 

Quoting from the argument of Mr. Thayer 
in the Smoot case: 

“Now, if we construe that according to the 
ordinary rules which apply to the construc- 
tion of the English language, we of course 
take it all together. The context relates to 
the words ‘with the concurrence of two- 
thirds expel a Member’; and I have always 
assumed that the power to expel referred to 
that conduct which the Senate could carry 
on respecting a Member who had a right to 
be there, whose title there was unquestioned, 
and for something that he did, or for some 
status in which he was while a Senator. I 
think that is the only sound construction of 
that clause in the Constitution. It has never 
had another construction, in fact, by the acts 
of the Senate. 

“No Senator has ever been expelled, no 
Member of the House has ever been expelled, 
except for some act done by him while a 
Senator or Representative, or relative to his 
functions as a Senator or Representative; and 
I think no serious effort was ever made to 
expel for any other reason than that.” 
(Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 1, p. 563.) 

To this may be added the opinion of Sen- 
ator Knox in the same case, found in Hinds’ 
Precedents, volume 1, page 588, wherein he 
makes the following statement: 

“If I were asked to state concisely the true 
theory of the Constitution upon this impor- 
tant point, I would unhesitatingly say: 

“First. That the Constitution undertakes 
to prescribe no moral or mental qualification, 
and in respect to such qualifications as it 
does prescribe the Senate by a majority vote 
shall judge of their existence in each case, 
whether the question is raised before or after 
the Senator has taken his seat. 

“Second. That as to all matters affecting a 
man's moral or mental fitness the States are 
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to be the judges in the first instance, sub- 
ject, however, to the power of the Senate to 
reverse their judgment by a two-thirds vote 
of expulsion when an offense or an offensive 
status extends into the period of senatorial 
service, and such a question can only be 
made after the Senator has taken his seat.” 

On the contrary, it has been argued in a 
number of cases that the power to expel 
covers acts occurring prior to the election. 
No precedent, however, can be found where 
the Senate has ever expelled for moral turpi- 
tude alleged to have been committed prior 
to the election or prior to becoming a Mem- 
ber. In the Smoot case, above referred to, 
which is more nearly in point with the matter 
now before the Senate than any other case 
to be found in the books, the Senate declined 
to exercise either remedy. 


VII. SENATORIAL PRECEDENTS ON THE RIGHT TO 
EXCLUDE OR EXPEL 
(Gallatin case, 1794 Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 
1, sec. 428) 

In 1794 the Senate decided that Albert 
Gallatin was disqualified, not having been a 
citizen 9 years. The Senate, by a majority 
vote, unseated Albert Gallatin for disquali- 
fication after he had taken the oath. It will 
be observed here that the exclusion was based 
upon the lack of one of the qualifications 
prescribed by article I, section 3, clause 3, 
that is, citizenship. 

(Marshall case, 1796) 

In 1796 charges were laid before the Senate 
in substance accusing Marshall of having 
committed perjury in a suit tried 19 months 
before Marshall was chosen a Member of the 
Senate The charges were dismissed for lack 
of evidence. However, the committee said: 

“If there were any objections of this sort, 
the committee would still be of opinion that 
the memorial could not be sustained. They 
think that in a case of this kind no person 
can be held to answer for an infamous crime 
unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, and that in all such prosecutions 
the accused ought to be tried by an impar- 
tial jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed. If, in the 
present case, the party has been guilty in the 
manner suggested, no reason has been al- 
leged by the memorialists why he has not 
long since been tried in the State and district 
where he committed the offense. Until he is 
legally convicted, the principles of the Con- 
stitution and of the common law concur in 
presuming that he is innocent.” 


(James Shields case, 1849, Hinds’ Precedents, 
vol, 1, sec. 429) 


The Senate decided in 1849 that James 
Shields was disqualified to retain his seat, 
not having been a citizen of the United States 
for the required time. The oath was admin- 
istered leaving the question as to his quali- 
fications to be decided later, it being con- 
tended that he had a prima facie right to 
the seat. The committee reported and the 
Senate agreed after debate, to a resolution 
declaring that the election of Mr. Shields 
“was void, he not having been a citizen of 
the United States the term of years required 
as a qualification to be a Senator of the 
United States at the commencement of the 
term for which he was elected.” 

This resolution was adopted without di- 
vision, it being considered evidently that a 
majority vote only was required for the pas- 
sage of the resolution. It will be observed 
here that the exclusion rested upon the mat- 
ter of constitutional qualifications prescribed 
by article 1, section 3, clause 3 of the Consti- 
tution. 


(John Smith case, 1807, Senate Election Cases, 
from 1789-1855, p. 934) 

The charge was made against John Smith, 

a Senator from Ohio, that he was a cocon- 

spirator with Aaron Burr. The point was 

made that the indictment against Senator 
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Smith was identical with the one against 
Aaron Burr and that Burr had been found 
not guilty. It was therefore argued that the 
Senate should not act because Senator Smith 
had not been convicted. The committee’s 
report recommended that a conviction of a 
Member was not a necessary prerequisite to 
expulsion. 

But, notwithstanding the fact that this 
report was eloquently written by no less a 
statesman than John Quincy Adams, the 
Senate refused to expel. 


(Civil War cases) 


The next cases were considered by the Sen- 
ate in 1861 and were those of Jefferson Davis; 
Brown, of Mississippi; Mallory and Yulee, of 
Florida; Clay and Fitzpatrick, of Alabama; 
Toombs, of Georgia; and Benjamin, of Louisi- 
ana; and a number of others. 

Expulsion was ordered because it was 
claimed— 

“The Senators were engaged in a conspiracy 
for the destruction of the Union.” 

In all of the Civil War cases expulsion was 
made on the ground of treasonable acts oc- 
curring during the term of office. 


(Benjamin Stark case, 1862, Hinds’ Prece- 
dents, vol. 1, sec. 443) 


In 1862 before the enactment of the test 
oath for loyalty the Senate declined to ex- 
clude for alleged disloyalty Benjamin Stark 
whose credentials were unimpeached. An 
argument was made in the course of debate 
that a Senator-elect might be excluded for 
disqualifications other than the three speci- 
fied by the Constitution. 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
were referred the credentials, reported the 
following amendment: 

“Resolved, That Benjamin Stark, of Oregon, 
appointed a Senator of that State by the Gov- 
ernor thereof, is entitled to take the con- 
stitutional oath of office.” 

In opening the debate the reasons for the 
conclusion which had been submitted from 
the committee were given, as follows: 

“The question submitted to the committee 
was, whether or not evidence of this descrip- 
tion (certain ex parte affidavits alleging 
treasonable declarations) could be allowed to 
prevail against his prima facie right to take 
his seat as a Senator. The committee were 
of opinion that they could not. The Con- 
stitution declares what shall be the qualifica- 
tions of a Senator. They are in respect to 
his age, in respect to his residence, in respect 
to his citizenship; and the committee were 
of opinion that the Senate were limited to 
the question, first, whether or not the person 
claiming the seat and presenting his cre- 
dentials produced the requisite evidence of 
his election or appointment; and second, 
whether there was any question as to his con- 
stitutional qualifications. * * * Ido not 
understand that it is competent for the 
Senate, and I think they step aside from their 
only jurisdiction when they attempt to punish 
a man for his crime or misbehavior ante- 
cedent to his election. If this were so, the 
Constitution ought to be amended so as to 
read that the legislature of a State or the 
Governor of a State, in a certain contingency, 
shall elect or appoint a Senator, subject to 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Senate would then be the ultimate judge 
whether or not the man ought to have a seat 
here, and it would be competent for the 
Senate upon any caprice or any view it might 
take of the capacity, moral, or intellectual, 
or political, of a man, to reject him and 
prevent, his taking a seat. Sir, I do not so 
understand the Constitution. I understand 
the Senate is the judge of the election of a 
Senator, of the sufficiency and genuineness 
of the returns furnished, and the evidence of 
the election; and also of the constitutional 
qualifications of the individual to hold a seat 
in the Senate. Beyond that I apprehend the 
Senate have no power at all.” (Hinds’ 
Precedents, vol. 1, sec. 443.) 
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After debate, the following resolution was 
put: 

“Resolved, That Benjamin Stark, of Oregon, 
appointed a Senator of that State by the 
Governor thereof, is entitled to take the con- 
stitutional oath of office without prejudice to 
any subsequent proceedings in the case.” 

This was determined in the affirmative— 
yeas 26, nays 19. 

The oath was then administered. 

Thereafter a resolution was presented to 
expel. This was disagreed to. (Hinds’ 
Precedents, vol. 1, sec. 443.) 

(David T. Patterson case, 1866, Hinds’ 
Precedents, vol. 1, sec. 453) 


The question arose in the Senate as to the 
loyalty of one David T. Patterson, a Sena- 
tor-elect from Tennessee. His credentials 
were presented and after debate were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
with instructions to inquire into his quali- 
fications. The debate discussed the propriety 
of refusing the oath to a person presenting 
prima facie evidence of his election. Reso- 
lution admitting him was thereafter adopted. 
(Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 1, sec. 453.) 

(Roach case, 1868, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 25, pt. 1, 58d Cong., Ist sess., pp. 37- 
162) 

Roach, a Senator-elect from the State of 
North Dakota, was charged and never denied 
that he had embezzled $30,000 from a bank 
of which he had been cashier. No prosecu- 
tion had ever been instituted against him, 
the matter evidently having been settled. 
The question was later raised in the Senate, 
and discussed at great length. as to whether 
the Senate had the power to act “because it 
was a crime that he had committed before 
his election.“ The matter was referred to a 
committee but no vote was ever taken 
thereon. Complete record of the discussion 
in this case may be found in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD (vol. 25, pt. 1, 58d Cong., Ist 
sess., beginning at pp 140 to 153, inclusive). 


(Philip. F. Thomas case, 1867, Hinds’ 
Precedents, vol. 1, sec. 457) 

In 1867 the Senate, having in view the test 
oath and the spirit of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, excluded Philip F Thomas. There was 
a protracted debate, among other things, on 
the right to add other qualifications to the 
three prescribed by the Constitution. Seat 
was denied because of the inability of the 
Member-elect to take the oath because of dis- 
loyalty. 

(Arthur R. Gould case, Senate Election Cases, 
pp. 276-288) 

Gould was charged with the crime of 
bribery. Oath of office was administered and 
resolution adopted referring the matter to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
for investigation and report. That commit- 
tee in its report recommended dismissal of 
the charges for insufficiency of the evidence, 
but expressed the view that the Senate was 
without jurisdiction to expel for offenses 
committed prior to the election. 

(Reed Smoot case, 1903, Hinds’ Precedents, 
vol. 1, secs. 482, 483) 

In this case, although it was understood 
that objection was made to the Senator-elect 
on the question of his qualifications, yet the 
oath was administered on his prima facie 
showing. It was objected that Senator Smoot 
by reason of fealty to a “higher law than the 
law of the Nation” was disqualified to hold 
a seat in the Senate. A complete discussion 
was had on the right of the Senate to exclude 
on a majority vote for lack of qualifications 
other than those enumerated in the Con- 
stitution. The majority of the committee 
agreed that the Senator was not entitled to 
his seat in the Senate and reported the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved, That Reed Smoot is not entitled 
to a seat as a Senator of the United States 
from the State of Utah.” 
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The minority declared in addition the fol- 
lo ; 

“Reed Smoot possesses all the qualifications 
prescribed by the Constitution to make him 
eligible to a seat in the Senate, and the 
regularity of his election by the Legislature 
of the State of Utah is not questioned in any 
manner.” 

Question was raised on the resolution rec- 
ommended by the majority which recom- 
mended as follows: 7 

“Resolved, That Reed Smoot is not entitled 
to a seat as a Senator of the United States 
from the State of Utah.” 

Mr. Albert J. Hopkins, of Illinois, proposed 
a substitute amendment to strike out all 
after the word “Resolved” and insert a new 
text, so that it should read as follows: 

“Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That Reed Smoot 
is not entitled to a seat as a Senator of the 
United States from the State of Utah.” 

The amendment of Mr. Hopkins was agreed 
to—yeas’ 49, nays 22. 

Thereupon Mr. Carmack, of Tennessee, pro- 
posed a substitute as follows: 

“Resolved, That Reed Smoot, a Senator from 
Utah, be expelled from the Senate of the 
United States. 

“This substitute was disagreed to—yeas 27, 
nays 43. Then the resolution of the com- 
mittee as amended on the motion of Mr. 
Hopkins was disagreed to—yeas 28, nays 42— 
two-thirds not voting in favor thereof.” 
(Hinds’ Precedents. vol. 1, p. 590, sec. 483.) 

(Smith, Vare, and Newberry cases) 

The cases of Smith of Illinois,. Vare of 
Pennsylvania, and Newberry of Michigan are 
not in point inasmuch as each of them in- 
volved alleged corruption either in the pri- 
mary or in the election itself, the Senate 
being obviously competent to disqualify on 
this ground under the provisions of article I, 
section 5, clause 1, of the Constitution pro- 
viding that each House shall be the judge of 
the election of its own Members, 

(House precedents) 

There are two cases presented to the House 
of Representatives which are quite fre- 
quently referred to as precedents for a de- 
cision in this case. The first has to do with 
the case of one B. F. Whittemore who was re- 
elected to the same House from which he 
had resigned to escape expulsion for crime. 
He was excluded from taking the cath and 
his seat. In the discussions, however, it was 
assumed, apparently, that the right to exclude 
and the right to expel were identical. 

The criticism of this case is to be found 
in a report of the legislative committee con- 
sidering the Roberts case (Hind's Precedents, 
vol. 1, sec. 477, p. 540) : 

“The case of Whittemore, in the Forty-first 
Congress, is suggested as a legislative prece- 
dent for the right to exclude. We have ex- 
amined that case with care, and we feel 
bound to say that we do not think it en- 
titled to any weight as a precedent. The 
argument upon which it was based shows the 
action of the House to have been unwarranted 
and ill-advised in excluding Whittemore. 
The only speeches made in support of the 
proposition were by Mr. Logan. He does not 
in any way refer to the one great legal ques- 
tion involved, as to whether Congress, to say 
nothing of the House, acting alone, had the 
power to add to the qualifications specified in 
the Constitution, and that question was not 
raised during the debate, although at that 
time (1870) several State courts, one at least, 
had discussed, People v. Barker having been 
decided in 1824. 

“The House had, apparently, never heard 
that there was such a question. The only 
provision of the Constitution that could pos- 
sibly justify the action of the House, that 
constituting the House the judge of the ‘elec- 
tion returns and qualifications of its own 
Members,’ was not referred to directly or in- 
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directly, and, if the debate is the criterion, 
the House acted without any reference to it 
whatever. The clause stating the qualifica- 
tion was incidentally referred to once. In- 
deed, they apparently acted upon an entirely 
differeat provision that does not relate to 
exclusion or determining eligibility or quali- 
fications, and Mr. Logan distinctly based his 
case upon it when he says: 

J base my opinion, first, upon the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which author- 
izes Congress to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions for the government of their Members, 
and provides that by a two-thirds vote either 
House may expel any one of its Members 
without prescribing the offenses for which 
either House may expel.’” 

“He then proceeded to make this gratui- 
tous and unwarranted assumption: 

This being the theory with which I 
start out, I then assume that where the 
House of Representatives has power to expel 
for an offense against its rules or a viola- 
tion of any law of the land, it has the same 
power to exclude a person from its body.’ 

“Without giving any attention to the legal 
distinctions involved, or even referring to 
the constitutional right of passing upon 
qualifications, or adverting to the fact that 
exclusion is the act of a majority and ex- 
pulsion of two-thirds, he begs the whole 
question and assumes their identity. He 
quotes a statute which makes a disqualifica- 
tion to hold office absolutely dependent upon 
a conviction, and then assumes it disquali- 
fied Whittemore, although there had been no 
conviction. He admits there was no Con- 
gressional precedent for the action which he 
proposed. He cites the Wilkes case in the 
English Parliament as a precedent, when. as 
he states it, that case was directly in point 
against him. Wilkes, he says, was elected 
four successive times to the same Parlia- 
ment, three times without opposition and 
the fourth time against an opposing candi- 
date. Three times he was expelled. The 
fourth time his opponent was seated. 
Neither time, according to his statement, was 
Wilkes excluded. 

“Just how that case could be an authority 
for excluding as against expelling Whitte- 
more we cannot see. These considerations 
(and many more could be suggested), in 
view of the fact that the House, under Mr. 
Logan's lead, absolutely refused to allow any 
committee to examine, for the information 
of the House, the legal question involved or 
to have the case referred to any committee— 
though such a course was desired by such 
men as Poland of Vermont, Farnsworth of 
Illinois, and Schenck and Garfield of Ohio 
and would not allow Schenck and Garfield 
to be heard on the law for even 10 minutes 
each, deprive this case, in our opinicn, of 
all weight as a precedent.” 

The second case is known as the Roberts 
case. In the Fifty-sixth Congress one B. H. 
Roberts was elected to the House, and the 
House declined to permit the oath to be 
administered, and he was excluded on the 
charges of polygamous relations. There was 
an exhaustive debate on all of the legal ques- 
tions involved. The issue was squarely pre- 
sented under the majority and minority 
resolutions, The majority resolution recom- 
mended exclusion, and the minority recom- 
mended expulsion. The majority resolution 
prevailed. The case, however, is of doubtful 
value as a precedent here, because of the cir- 
cumstances under which it arose and the 
attendant emotion and hysteria in connec- 
tion with the charges involved. 

These cases were suggested as precedents in 
the proceedings in the Smoot case and re- 
jected by the Senate. 

VIII, GENERAL CONCLUSION DRAWN FROM 
PRECEDENTS 

Since the adoption of the Constitution the 
Senate has exercised the power to investigate 
in approximately 130 cases, including election 
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contests. From an examination of all of 
these cases we believe that it may be accu- 
rately stated that: 

(1) No case exists where the Senate has 
excluded a Member for acts of moral turpi- 
tude alleged to have occurred prior to the 
time of the election or prior to the time when 
a Member is seated; 

(2) No case may be found where the Senate 
has ever expelled a Member for acts of moral 
turpitude alleged to have been committed 
before he became a Member. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ELLISON D. SMITH. 
ABE MURDOCK. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I may àsk 
a question? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. As I understand, the 
Senator has concluded his argument on 
the constitutional law, and now intends 
to discuss the facts; is that correct? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have yet to make a 
very short conclusion on the law, and 
then I intend to discuss the facts. I 
hope that Senators will remain in the 
Chamber and will listen to my state- 
oo of the facts, at least, as they appear 
o me. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MURDOCK. IT yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In connection with 
passing from the law to the facts, and 
especially in connection with the Mar- 
shall case, the makers of the Constitution 
having determined by whom the choice 
should be made in the case of a Sen- 
ator, and the qualifications which should 
be required, let me ask the Senator who 
is better qualified to pass upon moral 
issues and issues of fact with respect to 
a candidate for the Senate, the people 
among whom he has lived all his life and 
among whom he has spent all the days 
of his activity or the Senate in a cursory 
examination by some committee? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the Senator 
from Texas has asked a very important, 
a very intelligent, and a very fair ques-, 
tion, as he always does. If we believe in 
democracy, if we believe in a government 
by the people, of the people, and for the 
people, will any Senator rise on the floor 
of the Senate and say that, on the ques- 
tion of passing on the moral and intel- 
lectual qualifications of a Senator, he 
has more confidence in the judgment of 
the Senate than in that of the people 
of a Senator's own State? Of course not. 
No Senator here believes that any other 
view was entertained by the framers of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
moment. 

No man who believes in democracy, no 
man who believes at all in the integrity 
of the people of his own State, will want 
to substitute the judgment of the Senate 
or any other body for the judgment of 
his own people. How do our people know 
us? Why do they know us? On what 
basis do they elect us? First, we have 
lived with them for a great many years. 
When we run for public office in our 


I shall yield in a 
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States we are subjected not only to pub- 
lic opinion but to the searching inquiry 
of every political opponent we have. The 
people know us. Why? Because the 


‘searchlight of publicity, the searchlight 


brought to bear by the ingenuity of the 
opposition politicians has been focused 
upon us. They know us because our 
neighbors speak of us; they know us be- 
cause we have attended church in our 
State; because we have attended the 
schools of our State; in fact, they know 
us because they have lived with us. In 
my opinion, that is the reason why the 
framers of the Constitution laid down 
the principle that, although, of course, 
there should be a limited number of sim- 
ple, over-all qualifications, such as resi- 
dence, citizenship, and age—and I have 
given the reasons the Constitutional 
Convention considered in laying down 
such restrictions—nevertheless, all other 
qualifications should be passed upon by 
the electorate. When it tomes to the 
question of determining moral and intel- 
lectual qualifications, what does the Sen- 
ate know of the people of my State; 
what does the Senate know of the peo- 
ple of Maine or Florida or North Da- 
kota; what do the Members of the Senate 
know about the candidates in any of 
those States, until they come here among 
us? But the people with whom a man 
has lived know him. If they do not know 
him, who under the sun could know him? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Following the inquiry of 
the distinguished Senator from Texas, 
let me ask the able Senator from Utah if 
he believes that the searchlight of pub- 
licity afforded to the people of North 
Dakota, proof of the land-bond transac- 
tion, the Mexican land finance deal, and 
the case in which Gale Wyman, son of 
Judge A. Lee Wyman, was employed by 
the respondent in this case. 

Mr. MURDOCK. My answer to that 
question is that as to the details, as they 
have come to the investigators and to the 
Senate committee, no; but I refer the 
Senator from Illinois to the record; and 
if he can come to any conclusion other 
than that the bond transaction was a 
campaign issue, not only in 1940 but in 
1938, I shall be very much surprised. 

I desire to make the further observa- 
tion that, knowing the opponent of 
Judge Lancer in the general election, I 
know the tenacity, I know the persever- 
ance, I know the ingenuity of the man 
who was running against him; and if 
he could have found any facts to bring 
out on that issue he would not have neg- 


lected to do so. 


I state the further fact, although I am 
now rather anticipating my argument, 
that the present Governor of North Da- 
kota ran on the bond issue, and after his 
election he appointed an investigator to 
go to the bottom of the transaction, 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is true; and they 
are investigating the situation right now. 
They have asked for any number of ex- 
hibits and a great amount of testimony 
which has been taken by the investiga- 
tors and which the special representative 
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appointed by Governor Moses could not 
find out and did not have the power to 
find out. The only point I am making 
is—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am surprised that 
the Senator makes that point. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is a fact, anyway. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That may be so; but 
we are trying the case not on what the 
Senator knows or what the Governor of 
North Dakota might want to know. That 
is why I say such a type of argument is 
unfair, for it does not abide by the rec- 
ord; it does not stay within the record 
as submitted by the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. I am surprised that 
the Senator raises that point. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator can be sur- 


prised if he wants to. 


Mr. MURDOCK. I am surprised. 

Mr. LUCAS. He has been surprised 
quite often throughout this hearing. 

j Roti MURDOCK. No; this is the first 
e. 

Mr. LUCAS. But the point I am mak- 
ing is simply this: The Senator con- 
tends, along with the Senator from 
Texas, apparently, from the question he 
asked, that the searchlight of publicity 
has been turned on every single act of 
the respondent as disclosed by the in- 
vestigators’ report. I challenge that 
statement. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I did not make that 
statement. 

Mr.LUCAS. The Senator said that all 
these matters had been debated by the 
people of North Dakota. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I was speaking gen- 
erally of what happens to every Senator 
who announces his candidacy. The min- 
ute he does so, if he is a Democrat, what 
happens? The Republican opposition 
begins to look in every corner for some- 
thing to upset him. The same thing is 
true when a Republican announces his 
candidacy; his Democratic opponents 
begin to look around for something that 
may defeat him. I say that when a 
man announces his candidacy he sub- 
jects himself to the glare of scrutinizing 
publicity. 

Mr. LUCAS. There is no doubt about 
that. I certainly agree with the Senator 
as to that; we have all been through 
campaigns, and we know what we have 
to undergo. In every campaign specious 
trumped-up charges are made against 
the individual candidate. But the point 
I make—and I want to reiterate it, and 
then I will not take any more of the Sen- 
ator’s time—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator is wel- 
come to interrupt me. 

Mr. LUCAS. In view of the question 
the Senator from Texas asked, I contend 
that the record shows that the vital 
actions involving moral turpitude were 
the land transaction, the bond deal, the 
Mexican finance transaction, and the 
transaction with Gale Wyman, and the 
people of North Dakota knew nothing 
about those facts, on which the charge 
of moral turpitude really lies, when the 
campaign was under way. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am sure 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will yield in a mo- 
ment; I wish to answer the Senator from 
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Illinois. I am sure that if the people of 
North Dakota feel that they are in- 
capable of scrutinizing the candidates 
who offer themselves for election there, 
in the Senator from Illinois they have a 
very intelligent, a very industrious, and 
a very capable guardian who will attempt 
to protect them. 

I now yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I interrupt only be- 
cause the Senator from Illinois made ref- 
erence to the Senator from Texas. Let 
me ask the Senator if it is not in the 
record that Mr. Lemke, who was a can- 
didate against the junior Senator from 
North Dakota, discussed the so-called 
bond transactions all over the State dur- 
ing the campaign. Is not that in the 
written sworn testimony? 

Mr. MURDOCK. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not also true 
as to the land transaction that a consid- 
erable period before the campaign the 
deeds were on file in the public records, 
revealing the whole transaction? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; and they were 
referred to in the campaign. 

Mr. CONNALLY. They were dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And the charge was 
made, I think, of $25,000 having been 
paid for land by one of the bond sales- 
men to Mr. Lancer. That is in the 
record, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr LUCAS. I challenge anyone to 
find in the public records that Brunk, of 
Iowa, paid the respondent $56,000 for 
land which was bought “sight unseen” 
and that is the basis of the charge of 
moral turpitude growing out of the bond 
transaction. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I admit frankly that 
the details were not brought out as they 
have been here, but if the circumstance, 
in substance, was even indicated to the 
. Opposition and they did know something 

about it, if we coul” not trust them to get 
to the bottom of it, then I fear that we 
have not the facilities to do it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would rather get 
through with what I call my legal argu- 
ment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to 
make an observation, if the Senator will 
permit me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The record will show 
that Clyde Duffy who investigated the 
bond deal for Governor Moses, testified 
that the matter was brought to the at- 
tention of the people, that his report was 
made public, and that the figures were 
published before Senator LANGER was 
elected to the Senate. In other words, 
the people knew about the bond deals and 
charges and countercharges were made 
with respect to the entire subject matter. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I believe the Sena- 
tor’s statement is correct; but I think 
he is anticipating my argument on the 
facts. My statement is becoming rather 
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disorganized by interruptions; I should 
like to present it, if I may, in what occurs 
to me to be a chronological order. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Since challenges are 
being made I desire to make one chal- 
lenge to the Senator from Illinois or to 
any other member of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, to show one 
single solitary iota of evidence that con- 
nected LANGER With any of these matters. 
I want to say, as I have previously indi- 
cated, that conclusions have been reached 
that are based on pure suspicion. The 
majority of the committee have drawn 
their conclusions on mere suspicion, and 
that is all. I repeat, I challenge the 
Senator from Illinois or any other mem- 
ber of the committee to show one single 
solitary line of evidence connecting 
Lancer with any of these deals. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, there is 
only one thing I want to say in reply to 
the Senator from Louisiana. The 13 
members of the committee who sat for 
weeks and months investigating every 
line of the testimony reported that there 
was such evidence, and when the Senator 
makes that sort of a challenge he makes 
it against the 13 members of the commit- 
tee in the majority. 

I fear the Senator from Louisiana is 
one of those individuals who want proved 
every link in the chain; but he is familiar 
with many cases in which circumstantial 
evidence was involved, if he has had any 
lawsuits at all he also knows that the 
court said in the Fall-Doheny case that 
it was not necessary to prove the actual 
transfer of the bonds in that case, which 
was the meat of the transaction, and no 
one could be found to furnish that proof. 
It is necessary to make some inferences 
in connection with such matters. If the 
Senator can get comfort out of these 
transactions about which he knows 
and which, apparently, he has read, and 
can go along with them, that is perfectly 
all right with the Senator from Illinois. 
I merely want to suggest to him that 
some members of the committee who sat 
for months in this case are just as much 
interested in doing the right thing as is 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Furthermore, I wish to say to him that 
I have no personal interest in this case, 
one way or the other, and neither has 
any other member of the committee who 
sat in the case for many months; yet 
the Senator seems to think that it is 
strange that 13 men, who studied the evi- 
dence day after day, and who sat week 
after week, could come to the conclusion 
they did. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I shall 
refuse to yield further at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah declines to yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator from 


Illinois, Mr. President, has said on two 


or three occasions that 13 members of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions came to a conclusion after diligent 
work. Iagree with him that the commit- 
tee was diligent; I want to agree with 
him that it is composed, with perhaps one 
exception, of some of the highest grade 
men in the Senate, and I do not know of 
a member of the committee, with the ex- 
ception probably of one, who does not 
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measure up to the standard of every other 
Member of the Senate. I think they did 
@ wonderful job, but I do not believe, Mr. 
President, the fact that 13 members came 
to a conclusion, contrary to the conclu- 
sion of 3 other members, should have any 
particular weight. It is not altogether 
uncommon in this country that the mi- 
nority occasionally is right. 

I claim to have been diligent in my at- 
tendance on the committee meetings. I 
think I have been rather industrious. I 
am sure I have not anything of a per- 
sonal bias in the case, and I honestly 
could not agree with the majority; but 
I respect them in their disagreement; I 
know that they are sincere; I know that 
they are earnest, and I know that they 
are conscientious. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, the 
Senator intimated that there might be 
one member of the committee who was 
unworthy. If we are not indulging in too 
many presumptions, I should like to know 
whether the Senator would object to be- 
ing specific. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I happen to be a 
member of the committee, and I am a 
modest sort of Senator 

Mr. STEWART. If the Senator had 
reference to himself, I wish to say that, in 
my opinion, he ranks as high as any 
other members of the committee, even 
though he did not agree with the ma- 
jority. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish to join in that 
statement. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Ithank the Senators 
very much for what they have said. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. A few minutes since 
the Senator was reading from volume 2 
of Hinds Precedents, at page 859. I do 
not think it is sufficient merely to refer 
to the committee report. Hinds, in re- 
cording the case, specifically points out 
that a question was taken on the motion 
to expunge the following words: 

They think that in a case of this kind no 
person can be held to answer for an infamous 
crime unless on a presentment or indictment 
of a grand jury, and that in all such prosecu- 
tions the accused ought to be tried by an 
impartial jury of the State and district where- 
in the crime shall have been committed. If 
in the present case the party has been guilty 
in the manner suggested, no reason has been 
alleged why he has not long since been tried 
in the State and district where he committed 
the offense. Until he is legally convicted, the 
principles of the Constitution and of the 
common law concur in presuming that he is 
innocent. 


Mr. President, the motion to expunge 
that language was expressly made the 
subject of a vote, and it failed to carry. 

If the Senator will bear with me fur- 
ther, I should like to tell him that the 
old volume I hold in my hand, one of the 
treasures of my own law library, pub- 
lished in 1795 by a man named Zephaniah 
Swift, who served in the Congress of the 
United States as a Federalist from 1793 
to 1797, was the first law text written 
and published in the United States. It 
was entitled “A System of the Laws of 
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the State of Connecticut.” It was writ- 
ten under the patronage system which 
then prevailed. George Washington 
headed the list of subscribers and dis- 
tinguished patrons; in fact, he ordered 
two sets of the work. 

Zephaniah Swift went on to become 
secretary to Oliver Ellsworth in his mis- 
sion to France; he later became a judge 
of the superior court, and, finally, chief 
justice of the State of Connecticut. He 
was unquestionably one of the most fa- 
mous of the early American lawyers, a 
man who ranked among the greatest the 
Nation has ever produced, a man whose 
work—Swift’s Digest—even yet is re- 
peatedly cited as precedent by the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Errors of the 
State of Connecticut, and relied upon by 
lawyers. 

He discussed the theory of government, 
with particular attention to the theory 
underlying the formation of the United 
States of America and the relationship 
of the State governments; and, among 
other details, Mr. Justice Swift wrote 
specifically on the qualifications of per- 
sons to be elected members of the legis- 
lature. He is using the term “legisla- 
ture” in the abstract sense, and applying 
it to the Congress as well as to the State 
legislatures. 

I should recall further that this vol- 
ume was in the process of its construc- 
tion and compilation only 5 years after 
the inception of our own United States 
of America. It was written at a time 
when this man as a Federalist was a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
a companion body of the Congress. He 
said: 


Every freeman— 


In Connecticut at that time there was 
the status of “freemen” as distinguished 
from other types of citizens— 


Every freeman is eligible of common right, 
excepting those who hold certain offices 
which are deemed incompatible with seats in 
the legislature, and have been expressly ex- 
cluded by statute. These are judges of the 
superior court, and those officers under Con- 
gress, who are excluded from seats in the 
Legislature of the United States. No statute 
-has pointed out a crime which disqualifies 
a freeman to be elected into either branch 
of the legislature. No statute authorizes the 
expulsion of a representative who is a free- 
man, if he be not unduly elected. 


It will be recalled, let me interpolate, 
that the question of alleged irregularity 
in the election of the candidate whose 
case is before us has been expressly ruled 
out. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. DANAHER. I continue reading 
from Mr. Justice Swift: 


The statute says that no person shall be 
accepted as a representative unless he be a 
freeman. As the statute law stands, every 
freeman, however infamous, is eligible into 
the legislature. If we have recourse to the 
common law, we shall find that no crimes 
render a person ineligible but high treason 
and felony. A house of representatives, being 
only one branch of the legislature, can have 
no constitutional right to expel a member for 
any act done previously to his election unless 
he is disqualified by the common law or by 
statute. 
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Mr. President, in the absence of any ex- 
clusion at common law—and there was 
none except for treason and high felony, 
in the absence of exclusion eo nomine, by 
the statute itself—and there was none 
except insofar as disqualifications were 
stated in the Constitution—it followed 
that no power to exclude would lie. 

It seems to me that the contempora- 
neous opinion and judgment of a man of 
such eminent learning and qualities as 
Mr. Justice Swift has bearing in relation 
to Hinds’ Precedents, which gives the 
language quoted by the Senator from 
Utah an extraordinary character. I feel 
that it is a view which is entitled to very 
great weight and respect. 

I have asked the indulgence of the 
Senator from Utah to permit this inter- 
ruption at this point merely in order that 
the context and the record itself might 
unite these two lines of thought, the one 
presented by Hinds, to which I previously 
referred, and the other just quoted, be- 
fore the Senator became engrossed in his 
discussion of the facts of the case. 

Since the Senator has yielded to me 
thus far, I ask his forbearance while I 
make one further observation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. Since 1638 when at 
Hartford the colonists compiled the first 
written constitution the world had seen 
and from 1662, when the Colony of Con- 
necticut, upon petition from its own citi- 
zens, gained its charter from King Char- 
les, until 1818, there was no other consti- 
tution in the State of Connecticut. 

In 1776, when news of the Declaration 
of Independence reached Connecticut, as 
it happened our general court, as the 
legislature was called, was in session. 
Word of the Declaration was ‘brought to 
the general court, and its membership 
did no more ‘pertaining to existing stat- 
utes and writs than to strike out refer- 
ences to the authority of His Majesty, 
King George, and to insert, “By authority 
of the State of Connecticut.” 

Its constitution was sufficient for those 
purposes, as sovereignty was inherent 
in the people. It persisted until 1818. 
Under what circumstances, let me ask 
anyone to suggest, is it to be supposed 
that a man was elected, or was eligible 
for election, either to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the Congress, or to the 
Senate of the United States, between the 
years 1789 and 1818? By whose test, by 
what qualifications, by what standards, 
was a candidate selected from the State 
of Connecticut to this honorable body? 
Obviously by qualifications ascertained 
and fixed and agreed upon under and in 
consonance with the iaw of the State of 
Connecticut; not by any law emanating 
from the Congress of the United States 
to that State, but by virtue of the force 
and the subsistence and the power and 
the sovereignty of the State itself. 

So it was, let me say to the Senator 
from Utah, that those taking part in the 
Constitutional Convention, in the dis- 
cussions which attended upon the draft- 
ing of our Federal Constitution, and in 
the discussion back home concerning it, 
knew very well that they were not going 
to permit some great States like Virginia 
and New York, with their overshadow- 
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ing might and populations, to rule out 


the Representatives, the duly elected Sen- 


ators, of the smaller States. After the 
Constitution provided certain disqualifi- 


-cations, they expressly saved to them- 


selves an additional protection by re- 
quiring expulsion only on the basis of a 
two-thirds vote of the body questioning 
the right of a particular Member to con- 
tinue in the body when expulsion was 
under consideration. I have indicated 
why they reserved that right, why we find 
disqualifications, not qualifications, 
stated in the Constitution. 

Thus, Mr. President, when we find in 
the first 10 amendments, particularly in 
the ninth and tenth articles, that the 
powers not expressly granted to the Fed- 
eral Government by the Constitution 
were reserved to the people of the States, 
and to the States themselves, they were 
retaining to themselves the power al- 
ready in existence of saying who were 
to be freemen of Connecticut, who were 
to be electors, and who were to be quali- 
fied to be officeholders in behalf of that 
State and in this body. 

Mr. President, I respectfully submit 
that if we correlate the views of Mr. Jus- 
tice Swift, with what we know to be the 
provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States, the precedent cited by the 


Senator from Utah becomes a shining 


and singular landmark for our guidance 
in our consideration of the pending busi- 
ness. 

I thank the Senator from Utah for per- 
mitting this trespass upon his time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I am 
always glad to yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut. I constantly marvel at how 
the Senator from Connecticut can find 
time to:gouinto every important question 
which comes before this body as thor- 
oughly as he does. Seldom a day passes 
when he does not make a real contribu- 
tion to the Senate debates. So I am al- 
ways happy to yield to him. I hope every 
Senator will go into the question pending 
before us as diligently as the Senator. 
from Conecticut has gone into it. 

Mr. President, I am now reminded, in 
bringing my legal argument to a close, 
of the Wilkes case, which arose before 
the adoption of the Constitution. Who 
was John Wilkes? He was a kind of 
rascal in England, a man who believed 
in freedom of speech, a man who even 
thought he had a right to criticize the 
King, or any minister of the Government, 
a man who stood for freedom and liberty 
of the people on all occasions, but his 
morality was in question. He was no 
moralist. He did not claim to be. He was 
referred to as a kind of a rascal, but he 
stood for one thing, and that was the 
liberty and the freedom of the people, 
and especially the freedom of the people 
to elect their representatives to the Par- 
liament. He was challenged on that 
point by King George III. The King’s 
mother said to him, “George, be a King,” 
and he began almost immediately on his 
accession to the throne to do—what? To 
challenge the right of the people of Eng- 
land to send representatives of their 
choice to the Parliament. 

John Wilkes was elected to Parliament, 
but was accused of using libelous lan- 
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guage against the King and the ministers 
and was expelled from Parliament. He 
was then prosecuted and sentenced to a 
term in prison; but even while serving 
the term in prison we find him still writ- 
ing, still printing, still espousing, and still 
sponsoring the rights of the people to 
send representatives of their choice to the 
Parliament. Even jail did not stop his 
pen. Again he was elected by the people 
of Middlesex as their representative in 
the House of Commons, and again he 
was expelled. He was elected a third 
time, and then the resolution of exclusion 
stated that he was not qualified to come 
back. Did he quit? No; ne went back to 
the electorate again, and for the fourth 
time John Wilkes was sent to Parliament 
as the choice of the people of Middlesex. 

Mr. President, what was happening in 
the American Colonies at the time? The 
little colony of South Carolina, knowing 
what John Wiikes was doing in the 
espousal of the cause of freedom and 
liberty, sent 1,500 pounds to England to 
John Wilkes to further his efforts. Why 
should South Carolina send money to 
England to a member of Parliament? 
Because the people of South Carolina 
knew of the tyranny of George III, and 
they thought, and rightly so, that John 
Wilkes was fighting the cause of democ- 
racy and liberty over there; so they made 
a contribution to him in the same spirit, 
and with the same theory underlying 
their action as that underlying our action 
when we passed the lend-lease-measure 
providing for sending the wealth of this 
Nation to other nations—for what pur- 
pose? In order to save freedom and lib- 
erty among the inhabitants of the whole 
earth. They gave support to Wilkes for 
the same reason that we have joined the 
cause of England today. j 

In Pennsylvania is the city of Wilkes- 
Barre. That city was named for whom? 
It was named for John Wilkes and Col. 
Isaac Barré, who stood for the rights of 
men in the debate which took place in 
the Parliament. The King won several 
victories, but each time he won a victory 
the people won a greater one. Finally, 
the resolutions providing for expelling 
John Wilkes were expunged from the 
record, ana George Grenville, who at the 
time of Wilkes’ first or second expulsion 
was against him, finally took the floor in 
his behalf—why? Because Wilkes was 
right. 

Mr. President, Wilkes was not a moral- 
ist. As I have said, he was referred to 
as a rascal. I wish to read, however, the 
words of James Beck, one of the greatest 
constitutional lawyers this country ever 
had, as set forth in his little volume, The 
Vanishing Rights of the States, on page 
41: 

The Middlesex election was the great con- 
stitutional landmark of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It determined for all time the right 
of Englishmen to be represented in Parlia- 
ment by members of their own choice, for 
no king or minister has ever since dared 
to challenge that right. It also had a far- 
reaching effect in parliamentary reform in 
England, and, what is more important to 
Americans, it showed them the futility of 
expecting liberty from the government of 
George III. It nerved them for the long 
struggle, which led through Brandywine, Val- 
ley Forge, and Yorktown to the Constitu- 
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tional Convention of 1787, where the right 
of electors to be represented by persons of 
their choice was, as it was thought, inde- 
structibly written into the charter of our 
Government. 


Yet today, Mr. President, when we are 
spending billions of dollars, and sending 
of the manhood of America even to for- 
eign soil to preserve and to perpetuate the 
very principles for which John Wilkes 
fought, here we are in the Senate of the 
United States challenging a man whom 
we seated a year ago, and who was duly 
elected by the great sovereign State of 
North Dakota. What an anomaly; what 
an inconsistency. Wilkes thought he 
had settled this question away back be- 
fore our Constitution was adopted. Yet 
we find Senators today on this floor who 
still tell us that we are more competent, 
and that we have more right under the 
Constitution, to pass on the moral 
qualifications of a Senator, than do the 
people of his own State. 

Mr, President, is it too much to ask 
that the people of North Dakota, the peo- 
ple of New York, the people of Texas, 
and the people of California, be allowed 
to pass on the moral and intellectual 
qualifications of their representatives in 
Congress? Is that asking too much? Do 
Senators want to say with all self-right- 
eousness and piety, that the people of 
our respective States, with whom we have 
lived, do not know enough about us to 
pass upon our moral and intellectual 
attributes when sending us to the Senate? 

Some Senators have said that when we 
come here we are United States Senators. 
How true that is; but, Mr. President, my 
answer to that is that until a person is 
elected to the Senate of the United States 
he belongs to his State; he belongs to the 
people with whom he has lived and who 
know him. Of course, after his election, 
when he comes here, takes the oath of 
Office, and becomes a Member of the 
United States Senate, then he belongs to 
the Nation, and, under the expulsion 
clause. of the Constitution, if he mis- 
behaves, if he does not conduct himself 
with decorum and with dignity, then he 
can be expelled and sent back whence 
he came. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Utah yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. By what majority 
did Senator Lancer win the senatorial 
election in North Dakota? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am unable to give 
the Senator the figures. However, as I 
understand, it was a three-man race in 
the State of North Dakota. If I am not 
correct the Senator from North Dakota 
will correct me, but in a three-man race 
a majority of all the votes cast is not 
necessary; only a plurality among the 
three candidates is necessary. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Was any contest 
filed in North Dakota challenging Senator 
LANGER’s election? 

Mr. MURDOCK. None whatever was 
filed. The distinguished majority mem- 
bers of the committee in their report 
state there is nothing to the charges con- 
cerning the election, and they were 
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thrown out and disregarded. The only 
thing we have before us, according to 
them, is the question whether we have 
the right to superadd qualifications 
which exist in our own consciences and 
then expect the people of North Dakota 
to anticipate what qualifications we shall 
determine to be necessary, and to elect a 
Senator who will meet those qualifica- 
tions, though none of the electors know 
what the qualifications are. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Am I correct in my 
recollection that the petition originally 
filed with the committee contained four 
charges with respect to the legality of 
the election and that each and all of the 
four charges were eliminated by the 
action of the committee? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not claim to be 
accurate in agreeing with the Senator 
that there were four specific charges, but 
the Senator is entirely correct in saying 
that the charges in question were all 
thrown overboard; they were discarded; 
they were cast out. 

Mr. WHITE: Were they not dis- 
carded because, as the committee said, 
there was no evidence to sustain them? 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. We 
find some reference to the election 
charges in the report. It was held that 
there was not sufficient evidence to sus- 
tain such charges. Whether there was 
sufficient evidence, or whether there was 
none, the charges were thrown out and 
are not before the Senate. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The point on which 
I am asking information is that there 
was no contest in North Dakota on the 
question of whether Senator LANGER 
properly won the election? 

Mr. MURDOCK. -That is correct. 

Mr. President, I wish to conclude my 
legal argument with a final statement on 
this important question. If we have a 
right in this body—which I absolutely 
and sincerely deny—to impose moral and 
intellectual qualifications, then, in fair- 
ness to the people of my State and your 
State, we should write down such quali- 
fications so that the people will know 
what type of man we will accept: What 
could be fairer than that? If we do not 
have confidence in the knowledge of the 
people concerning the candidates, and if 
we have no confidence in the ability of 
the people to send proper men to the 
Senate, then, in the name of fairness, I 
ask: Is it not incumbent upon us to write 
down the qualifications which a man 
should possess before he presents him- 
self at the bar of the Senate? From the 
standpoint of fairness, I do not believe 
that anyone can say that that is not a 
correct principle. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for the purpose of 
suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield for that pur- 


Pose. 


Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gerry Overton 
Austin Gillette Pepper 
Bailey Glass Radcliffe 
Bankhead Guffey 

Barbour Gurney Reynolds 
Barkley Hayden Rosier 

Bilbo Herring Russell 

Bone Hill Schwartz 
Brewster Holman Shi; 

Brooks Hughes Smathers 
Brown Johnson, Calif. Smith 

Bulow Johnson, Colo. Spencer 
Burton La Follette Stewart 
Butler Langer 

Byrd Lee Thomas, Idaho 
Capper Lucas Thomas, Okla 
Caraway McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Chandler McKellar Truman 
Chavez McNary Tunnell 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Tydings 
Clark, Mo. Maybank Vandenberg 
Connally Mead Van Nuys 
Danaher Millikin Walsh 

Davis Murdock Wheeler 
Doxey Murray White 
Ellender Nye Willis 

George O Daniel 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

Mr MURDOCK. Mr. President, as to 
the facts in the matter before us, I be- 
lieve the Senate is not interested in hav- 
ing me cover every one of the charges 
which were covered by the Senator from 
Ilinois [Mr. Lucas]; I believe it would 
serve no good purpose for me to do so; 
and, while I am perfectly willing to go 


over each and every charge, if Senators 


so desire, I am quite satisfied they do not. 
In arriving at my conclusion in this mat- 
ter, Mr. President, since the termination 
of the hearings, due to my study of the 
law, I have been so confident of the posi- 
tion I take under the Constitution and 
the precedents of the Senate, that it is 
not necessary, so far as I am concerned, 
in order to determine how I shall vote, to 
go into the facts. Due, however; to the 
fact that I did rather religiously attend 
the hearings, and due to the fact that I 
have studied them since, I thought that 
the Senate was entitled at least to have 
my opinion, if it wanted it, as to the 
facts. I intend to discuss at least at some 
length the matters with reference to the 
employment of Mr. Leedom and Gale 
Wyman in connection with the criminal 
proceedings against Senator Lancer in 
North Dakota. 

First, however, I desire to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to one matter which 
I think should have their attention before 
we pass on, and that is with reference to 
the report submitted by the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. 

On page 6 thereof we find this state- 
ment: 


That during the time respondent served as 
Governor of the State of North Dakota, he 
accepted the sum of, to wit, $4,000 for a 
pardon, which is of record in the State court 
of North Dakota, in a suit brought by the 
conviet's mother to recover the sum so paid, 
which suit was settled and dismissed when 
the convict was forced, by threats of bodily 
harm, to persuade his mother to withdraw 
said suit. 


There is a clean-cut charge, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Senator Lancer, while he was 
Governor of North Dakota, accepted a 
$4,000 bribe for issuing a pardon to a 
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convict in the State penitentiary, and 
in the charge it is said that it is a matter 
of record in the State court of North 
Dakota. 

I do not desire to be critical at all of 
the subcommittee that published this 
report; this charge was contained in 
those filed against Governor LANGER; but 
I think that, in fairness to Senator Lan- 
GER, he was entitled to a definite state- 
ment not only by the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
but by the entire committee itself, not 
only declaring the absurdity and falsity 
of that charge but condemning those who 
made it. 

But that was not done, so that anyone 
picking up the report and reading on 
page 6 would have the right to conclude 
that those who made the charge, at least 
had gone to the records of the State court 
of North Dakota, which are open to the 
public, and ascertained the facts of the 
case. 

We finally find in the subcommittee re- 
port, turning to page 74, this statement 
being made: 


Your subcommittee has carefully examined 
the charges in subhead E of count II, and finds 
that the evidence purporting to sustain said 
charge should be submitted to the commit- 
tee; a resume of said testimony pertaining 
to said charge being herewith incorporated 
and made a part of this confidential report. 

It is alleged by the petitioners on page 5 
of the amended petition as follows: 


Then the charge which is found on 
page 6 under E is restated, and the sub- 
committee has this to say in answer to 
this charge of the complaint. 

In answer to this charge in the complaint, 
respondent answers that the charges are too 
vague, uncertain, general, and wholly insuffi- 
client. Further answering, respondent gen- 
erally denies the charges. 

This charge refers to an instance in which 
Mr. Lancer is alleged to have solicited and 
collected a fee of $2,000 for his services as 
an attorney to secure. the release of Floyd 
Johnson, an inmate in the State peniten- 
tiary, at Bismarck, N. Dak., serving a life 
sentence for murder in the first degree, from 
Esther Johnson, the mother of Floyd John- 
son. It is alleged that Mr. Lancer did little 
or nothing to earn the fee paid him. There- 
upon, Mrs. Johnson filed suit to secure the 
return of the fee, which suit she was forced to 
dismiss by coercion and intimidation in fear 
for her son’s welfare. 


So we find a charge originally stated 
as the acceptance of a $4,000 bribe paid 
to Mr. LANGER while he was Governor for 
a pardon, is changed to the acceptance 
of a $2,000 fee for service rendered as an 
attorney prior to the time he became 
Governor. The record bears out—and 
there is no member of the committee who 
will deny it—that a suit was brought by 
Floyd Johnson’s mother against Senator 
Lancer; that Senator LANGER refused to 
take the oath of Governor until the suit 
had been settled; that the suit was 
settled, and the mother of Floyd Johnson 
came in and stated to the court that the 
suit never should have been brought, and 
it was dismissed. Senator Lancer asked 
to be allowed to go on the stand and 
submit his evidence in the matter, but 
the court refused to allow him to do so, 
notwithstanding his request. I point 
that out as showing how far the enemies 
of Senator Lancer have gone in the effort 
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in order to unseat him as Senator when 
they could not defeat him in an election 
in North Dakota. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point with ref- 
erence to the Johnson case? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I recall, the at- 
torney who was employed to prosecute 
the case for Mrs. Johnson turned out to 
be a politician on the other side, who was 
paid by some newspaper owner to bring 
the suit for Mrs. Johnson in North 
Dakota. 

Mr. MURDOCK. My conclusion from 
the record is that the suit was largely 
brought at the instance of a newspaper 
opposing Senator Lancer. The reason, 
however, I refer to it, Mr. President, is to 
show how far the enemies of a man in 
politics will go to ruin him and blacken 
his name. They charge him with the 
acceptance of a $4,000 bribe as Governor, 
and say that the record can be found in 
a State court, but it turns out to be the 
acceptance of a $2,000 fee in a suit as 
attorney before he ever became Governor, 
and the suit was dismissed at the instance 
of the plaintiff. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sure that the 
Senator has heard most of the evidence, 
and I feel confident that he has also read 
most of it. 

Can the Senator point to one single, 
solitary case brought against Senator 
Lancer in which he was not either ac- 
quitted, or otherwise vindicated? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the record 
bears out the statement that in every 
case brought against Senator LANGER in 
the State of North Dakota he won the 
decision. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, as to 
the charge that Governor LANGER ac- 
cepted a bribe for a pardon, I wish to 
make one further observation. I think 
the record will also disclose that the suit 
was brought against Senator LANGER 
about seven days before his election as 
Governor, indicating that some political 
influence might have been used in order 
to have the suit initiated. 

Coming now to the employment of 
Gale Wyman and Chet Leedom, what are 
the facts? We find Governor LANGER 
occupying the chief executive’s chair in 
the State Capital of North Dakota, Bis- 
marck, duly elected, and charged in a 
Federal indictment with interfering with 
and obstructing the administration of a 
Federal statute. It was set out in the 
indictment that he had conspired with 
others to collect certain amounts from 
employees, both State and Federal. The 
amount collected, especially from any 
Federal employees, was “ather negligible, 
but, notwithstanding that fact, the in- 
dictment was brought against him, and, 
with four or five other defendants, he 
was faced with the charge of conspiracy. 

The case was submitted to the jury 
after several days’ trial, and the jury 
brought in a verdict of guilty against the 
respondent and the others charged in 
the indictment with conspiracy. After 
the conviction, Senator Lancer, who was 
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then Governor, as I understand, filed a 
motion for a new trial, which was denied. 
Sentence was imposed, a term in the 
penitentiary and a fine, I believe. Am 
I right about that? 

Mr. LANGER. Eighteen months in 
the penitentiary, and a fine of $10,000. 

Mr. MURDOCK. He was sentenced 
to serve 18 months in the penitentiary 
and to pay a fine of $10,000. From that 
sentence he appealed to the Federal Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit. 

While the case was pending on appeal, 
the Lieutenant Governor of North Da- 
kota brought an ouster action before the 
Supreme Court of North Dakota to oust 
Governor Lancer from the governorship. 
Of course, on the ouster of Governor 
Lancer, the Lieutenant Governor would 
become the Governor. 

I do not believe there is another State 
in the Union where politics has been 
more intense, more enthusiastically 
fought out, than in the State of North 
Dakota. There are not only a Republican 
Party and a Democratic Party in that 
State but there is a Nonpartisan League, 
and the Nonpartisan League, as I un- 
derstand, is considered a very progres- 
sive political party, which has brought 


about many so-called progressive reforms ' 


in the State of North Dakota, one of 
which was the creation and establish- 
ment of a State bank. another the crea- 
tion and establishment, for the benefit 
of the farmers of North Dakota, of a 
State mill and elevator. 

The record discloses without any ques- 
tion that during the first trial, in which 
Senator Lancer was convicted of con- 
spiracy, the jury was being tampered 
with, that the jurors were allowed to read 
newspapers containing rather disparag- 
ing and derogatory articles against the 
defendants. In that case, as I recall, 
both the United States marshal and the 
clerk of the court were found tampering 
with the jury to some extent. I think 
that fact was brought to the attention 
of the judge, Judge Andrew Miller. 

After Governor LANGER was ousted by 
the supreme court of the State, a deci- 
sion was handed down by the Federal 
circuit court of appeals before which was 
pending the appeal from the conviction 
on the conspiracy charge, and the Fed- 
eral court held that the evidence in the 
conspiracy case was insufficient to justify 
a conviction That was the ground of 
reversal, that there was not sufficient 
evidence to justify the conviction in the 
trial court. But the conviction in the 
trial court had resulted in the ouster of 
Governor Lancer from the highest office 
in his State. that of Governor, and it 
resulted in a sentence that Senator 
Lancer should pay a fine of $10,000 and 
serve a sentence in the Federal peniten- 
tiary of 18 months. Will any Senator 
rise on this floor and say that under those 
circumstances Senator LANGER was not 
justified in being apprehensive of a retrial 
of that case? Here was a man ousted 
from the office of Governor, to which 
office he had been duly elected, and sen- 
tenced to serve for 18 months in the 
Federal penitentiary and to pay a fine 
of $10,000. Is there a Senator here to- 
day who, under such circumstances, 
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would not have been apprehensive of a 
retrial of the case, especially in view of 
the fact that there was evidence that the 
jury had been tampered with? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one observation 
at that point? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The record also 
shows, in connection with the jury tam- 
pering, that although the State Senate 
of North Dakota was against Senator 
LancER—I do not know what the condition 
was in the lower House—because of the 
jury tampering the Legislature of North 
Dakota adopted a resolution memorial- 
izing Congress to change the method of 
appointing jurors and the manner of 
their selection by the court. All of which 
goes to show that there must have been 
some evidence to show jury tampering 
and ample justification on the part of the 
attorneys of Senator Lancer to protect 
their client at the next trial against a 
repetition of such tactics by his enemies. 

Mr. I think that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. President, we now come to the 
retrial of the conspiracy case. After 
Senator LancEr’s reputation had been 
blasted, after he had suffered the disgrace 
of a Federal court conviction, after he had 


been sentenced to prison and to pay a 


large fine, he was again confronted with 
the retrial of the case. His liberty and 
his whole life were at stake in that case. 
Some persons in North Dakota were inter- 
ested in Senator LANGER, and one of them 
happened to be e very distinguished 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
Hon. UsHer BURDICK, with whom I had 
the pleasure and honor of serving for 
about six years in the House, and I chal- 
lenge anyone in the Senate or anywhere 
else to say anything against USHER BUR- 
pick. As I recall the evidence USHER 
Burpick had shortly before that time 
been an assistant United States attorney, 
and he called on his friend, Governor 
LANGER, who had been ousted after having 
been convicted on the conspiracy charge. 
The advice of USHER BURDICK to Governor 
LANGER was, first, to get a lawyer with 
courage to stand up in court and see that 
his rights were secured. After he gave 
him that advice he recommended some 
attorney to him, and if Iam not mistaken 
the attorney was Francis Murphy, and 
certainly any Senator who observed Fran- 
cis Murphy before the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections can not help 
but agree that USHER BURDICK gave Gov- 
ernor LANGER good advice when he told 
him to get Francis Murphy to defend him. 
Francis Murphy is a great lawyer, and in 
my opinion is absolutely honorable, eth- 
ical, and highly intelligent. 

Then Representative BURDICK, an ex- 
United States district attorney, advised 
Governor LANGER to do something else, 
which was to hire someone to watch the 
next jury, to be there and see that the 
clerk of the court and the United States 
marshal did no jury tampering in the 
next trial. Senator LANGER was also 
confronted with the fact, as the record 
shows, that he was unable in the first 
trial to obtain a list of the jurors until 
the day the case was called for trial. If 
I am wrong in making that statement I 
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trust some member of the committee will 
call the error to my attention. Governor 
LANGER was confronted with the fact that 
he could not obtain a list of the jurors in 
the first case, and had to go to trial with- 
out the opportunity of finding out any- 
thing about them until the opening day 
of the trial. I think it is common prac- 
tice in the Federal courts to allow at- 
torneys to know who are on the jury 
lists, at least a few days prior to the - 
time of the trial. Governor LANGER was 
advised by USHER L. BURDICK, now a 
Member of Congress; in the manner I 
have stated; and after learning that 
Judge Wyman, of South Dakota; would 
try the next case, a man by the name of 
James Mulloy, a close friend at that time 
of Senator LANGER, a man who had had. 
I think, several favors conferred upon 
him in the way of appointments by Sen- 
ator Lancer, Governor Lancer at that 
time, went to South Dakota to contact a 
man by the name of Chet Leedom, for- 
mer United States marshal in South Da- 
kota, and a man reputed to be a friend 
of Judge Wyman, or at least on friendly 
terms with him, to see if he could come 
up to North Dakota and keep his eye on 
the activities of the United States mar- 
shal and the clerk of the court, or any 
other persons who might attempt to 
tamper with the next jury selected to 
try Governor LANGER. 

Some persons may criticize and con- 
demn that type of thing, but it was stated 
here the other day by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] that when he 
was a United States district attorney he 
knew of but few cases in which that was 
not done. The fact is that Leedom did 
go to North Dakota with Jimmy Mulloy. 
While Leedom was there he did consid- 
erable drinking, considerable talking, 
but he did keep his eye on the United 
States marshal and on either the clerk 
or the deputy clerk handling the case, 
as attendants of the court, and found 
out that there was another attempt to 
tamper with the jury. It was reported to 
one of the attorneys for Senator LANGER 
and he brought it to the attention of the 
court, and Judge Wyman called it to the 
attention of the United States marshal 
and admonished him that such things 
must not happen again. So it seems 
that, in order to get a fair or impartial 
trial in that case, it was necessary for 
Senator Lancer, for his own protection, 
to have someone watch the clerk and 
the marshal. 

The trial of the case was completed. 
The jury disagreed. Exactly the same 
evidence was presented at the second 
trial as was presented at the first. Not 
one additional scintilla of evidence was 
offered against Senator Lancer. No new 
witnesses were called, but the same evi- 
dence was submitted which the Circuit 
Court of Appeals had said was insuffi- 
cient. What I cannot understand is why 
Senator Lancer was not entitled to a 
directed verdict by the judge trying the 
case. Certainly the judge knew that the 
witnesses were the same and the evidence 
was identical to that in the first case. 
Certainly it was called to his attention 
that the Circuit Court of Appeals had 
held that evidence insufficient, and had 
reversed the case. But the court did not 
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give an instructed verdict. The case was 
submitted to the jury, which disagreed, 
making it necessary for Senator LANGER 
to be tried again, the third time on the 
conspiracy charge. : 

Before going to trial in the second 
conspiracy case, Governor LANGER, know- 
ing the bias and prejudice of Judge An- 
drew Miller against him and his code- 
fendants, filed an affidavit of prejudice 

against Judge Andrew Miller to disqual- 
ify him from trying the second con- 
spiracy case. I think the record dis- 
closes without any question that Judge 
Andrew Miller was prejudiced. He even 
wrote the presiding judge of the circuit 
court that he might be prejudiced. As I 
understand the record, he had never be- 
fore had to stand aside in a trial by rea- 
son of bias or prejudice, and he was a 
little touchy on that point, and did not 
want to have to disqualify himself by 
writing a letter to that effect to the 
presiding judge. He was asked by the 
attorney for Mr. LANGER to step aside, 
but he did not do so. 

Senator Lancer, then the ousted Gov- 
ernor of North Dakota, in order to dis- 
qualify Judge Miller, had to file an affi- 
davit of prejudice, which he did. Pred- 
icated on the affidavit of prejudice, Judge 
Andrew Miller caused to be filed against 
the defendant and the other signers of 
the affidavit a charge of perjury, and 
Senator Lancer was indicted on a perjury 
charge at the instance of the judge who 
tried him in the first trial. 

During the trial of the perjury charge 
Senator Lancer wanted. Leedom back 
again to watch the jury that was to try 
him in that case. His experience in the 
first conspiracy case and in the second 
one had convinced him that there was 
tampering with the jury, and he cor- 
rectly anticipated further tampering, or 
at least another attempt to tamper. 

Mr. Mulloy was sent to South Dakota 
to bring Leedom back. According to the 
record he found Leedom in such condi- 
tion that he could not bring him back. 
He called Senator Lancer on the tele- 
phone and advised the Senator that 
Leedom was not in fit condition to return 
to North Dakota to attend the perjury 
trial. But in the telephone conversa- 
tion between Mulloy and Governor 
Lancer, after apprising Senator LANGER 
of the fact that Leedom could not come, 
Mulloy advised him that he could bring 
“another fellow.” It seems that quite a 
bit hangs on the question whether Mulloy 
said “another fellow” or “the other fel- 
low.” It seems that that is very impor- 
tant in the case—whether in the tele- 
phone conversation between Mulloy and 
Senator LANGER, Mulloy described the man 
to whom he referred as “the other fellow” 
or “another fellow.” I think the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] saw the 
significance of the two phrases when he 
asked some questions the other day of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. 

I suppose the question in which the 
Senate is interested is, Did Senator 
Lancer know that Jimmy Mulloy was go- 
ing to bring to the State of North Dakota 
Gale Wyman, the son of Judge Wyman? 
That seems to be the point of interest. 
Did Senator Lancer know that Jimmy 
Mulloy was going to bring the son of 
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Judge Wyman to North Dakota? What 
does the evidence show on that particular 
question? 

Mr. President, if Senator Lancer is 
unseated, he should be unseated on the 
record—not by presumption, not by 
imagination, but by what the record it- 
self discloses. On this particular point 
we have three witnesses. We have 
Jimmy Mulloy, Gale Wyman, and Sen- 
ator LANGER. 

Whois Jimmy Mulloy? Jimmy Mulloy 
is a Judas, a former friend of Governor 
LANGER, a man who had received favors 
from Governor Lancer, but who, for some 
reason, some time later decided to do 
everything in his power to betray him 
and destroy him. He was not only a 
Judas, but a self-confessed criminal. 
During his examination the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lucas] said to him, “Mr. 
Mulloy, being a self-confessed criminal, 
we have the right absolutely to disregard 
your evidence unless it is corroborated 
by some other witness entitled to belief.” 
That was the statement by the Senator 
from Illinois to Jimmy Mulloy. 

The testimony of Jimmy Mulloy is, in 
substance, that Senator Lancer knew 
that Mulloy was bringing Gale Wyman. 
Senator Lancer’s testimony is that he did 
not have any idea whom Jimmy Mulloy 
was going to bring; that in his conversa- 
tion with Jimmy Mulloy, Mulloy said, “I 
can bring another fellow.” 

When Gale Wyman was on the stand 
before the committee, he corroborated 
Senator Lancer, and not Jimmy Mulloy. 
Gale Wyman’s testimony on this point is 
found on page 116 of what has been 
referred to as the Little Green Book. 
This testimony is not taken from the 
great hodge-podge of affidavits and the 
great volume of testimony in the cloak- 
room. This testimony is found in the 
Little Green Book. It was given by Gale 
Wyman on the witness stand before the 
committee. Gale Wyman said, as re- 
corded on page 116: 


Mr. Wyman. I do not know what he 
Speaking of Leedom— 


had to go back there for. I did not at that 
time. After this conversation with Jimmy— 


Meaning Jimmy Mulloy— 


and before he called Br LANGER in my 
office, we had been discussing this kind of a 
situation, and he called Bill— 

Meaning BILL Lancer— 
from my office, he asked me whether he 
could, and I said “Yes,” and he called him. 
He had a very short conversation with him, 
stating to him it was impossible for him to 
bring Chet back there, that he was in the 
hospital, and that he was bringing another 
fellow 

Mr. BURKE. Also a reporter for a farm news- 
paper? 

Mr. Wyman. No, sir; he said he was bring- 
ing another fellow 


That was the second time he said it— 
and that is all he said, and I could not hear 
the Langer of the conversation. After 
he had found out from Bill it was going to be 
all right to bring this other fellow, why, then, 
he told me, he says, “Well, you have got to go 
to North Dakota with me.” 


I read from page 131 of the little green 
book. Mr. Burke, attorney for the peti- 
tioners against Senator LANGER, asked 
this question: 
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Mr. Burke. There was no doubt in your 
mind, was there, that the party on the other 
end of the line and the party talking in your 
presence were talking as if they understood 
who was meant by “the other fellow“ that 
you were the other fellow? 

Mr. Wyman. No; he did not say that. In 
his conversation with Mr. Lancer he said “I 
will bring another fellow.” 


That is Gale Wyman’s testimony on 
that question. So all Senator LANGER 
heard from Jimmy Muiloy over the tele- 
phone was, “I can bring another fellow,” 
or “I am bringing another fellow.” 

On cross-examination Mr. Burke at- 
tempted to get him to say that Senator 
Lancer knew who was coming. At the 
top of page 131, in answer to that qués- 
tion, Gale Wyman said: 

No; he did not say that. In hi. conversa- 


tion with Mr. Lancer he said, “I will bring 
another fellow.” 


On the question as to whether Sen- 
ator LANGER knew that it was Gale Wy- 
man who was coming with Jimmy Mulloy 
we have the statement of Gale Wyman, 
at least two or three times in the record, 
emphatically saying, No! he did not say 
‘the other fellow’; he did not say Gale 
Wyman, but he used the expression, ‘an- 
other fellow.’” 

Senators can make their choice as to 
whether they will believe Jimmy Mulloy, 
who is uncorroborated, a self-confessed 
criminal and a Judas of the worst kind, 
to Senator Lancer, or whether they will 
believe the statement of Gale Wyman, 
corroborated by Senator Lancer in a 
number of places. 

Mr. President, I do not think it was 
proper for Gale Wyman to go to North 
Dakota and neither do other Senators; 
but I call attention to the fact that after 
he had arranged with Jimmy Mulloy to 
go there—as he said, not to do anything 
out of the way, not to do anything except 
to go there and square Jimmy Mulloy 
with Senator LANGER, because, as Wyman 
said, Jimmy had gotten “in bad“ with 
the Senator and needed somebody to 
straighten him out. Before he went he 
called his father, Judge Wyman, who was 
presiding at the trial. He told Judge 
Wyman that he was going there. 

The majority in their report condemn 
Senator Lancer in no uncertain terms 
for having Gale Wyman go to North 
Dakota, even with the record showing 
that Senator Lancer did not know who 
was coming. There is not one syllable 
or scintilla of criticism of Judge Wyman 
for not telling his son not to come, when 
the son called from South Dakota and 
told the judge that he was coming. I 
cannot see much distinction. If we are 
to criticize Senator Lancer, whose life, 
reputation, and very all are in the bal- 
ance, and who is on trial for having some- 
body watch a jury when he had had his 
experience with jury tampering, I can- 
not criticize him too severely without also 
criticizing someone else. To me such an 
attitude is not fair treatment. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question which takes 
us off the beaten path of his presenta- 
tion? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. Ihave not had the oppor- 
tunity to read the entire record in the 
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green book, because there are several 
hundred pages of rather fine print. 

- Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator under- 
stands, does he not, that Senator LANGER 
is being tried not only on the basis of the 
green book, but also on the basis of the 
“grab bag” in the cloakroom or in the 
hall—I do not know where it is. One 
can reach in and pull out affidavits, pub- 
lications, and statements which are not 
even in the green book. 

Mr. BONE. I understand that some 
of the matters were regarded as so ir- 
relevant as not to be worthy of a place 
in the green book which was put on our 
desks for our information. Because of 
that situation, cbviously we must disre- 
gard such matters, because, if they have 
a part in this case, they are not before 
the Senate. 

I am wondering if there is any evi- 
dence which has been produced for the 
Senate which indicates that Senator 
Lancer in his election to the Senate de- 
bauched and corrupted the election and 
the voters in the election, and secured his 
seat in the Senate by corruption of that 
sort. I ask that question because the 
Smith case has been referred to; and, of 
course, in the mind of everyone who tries 
to reach a conclusion in such a matter as 
this there is a vast distinction between 
a man who buys an election and a man 
whose personal relations with someone 
might be distasteful to certain Members 
of the Senate. 

In the remarks and the views of the 
minority, at page 50, I note a reference to 
a statement made by Senator Voorhees, 
of Indiana, who was a very able Senator, 
in discussing a case called the Roach 
case. He said, speaking of the Roach 
case—I do not desire to refer to it at any 
length: 

If charges are made that a man used fraud, 
was guilty of corruption, bribery, or other 
improper conduct before his legislature in 
securing his election— 


I assume that it was a case in which the 
legislature elected the Senator; of course, 
at that time it was the practice for the 
State legislatures to elect Senators, and 
out of such practice corruption some- 
times grew— 
the right to investigate 


The right considered in the pending 
case 
arises, because, if such charges are true, he 
has not been elected at all according to law, 
but according to fraud. 


Of course, as I view the problem which 
is before us, the situation is altogether 
different from that involved in the Smith 
case. I may not altogether like what 
Senator Lancer may have done in con- 
nection with some matters; but in the 
Smith case an election was obtained by 
the excessive use of money, as in the 
Newberry case; and of course, if seats in 
the Senate are to be “hocked” in a polit- 
ical campaign, the Senate will no longer 
be a proper forum in which justice shall 
prevail; but under such circumstances 
the Senate would present an intolerable 
picture to the people of the country, and 
such a situation would mean the death of 
our system of representative govern- 
ment, 
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Another aspect of the matter has in- 
trigued me, and I hope it will be dis- 
cussed further by other Senators, Sen- 
ator LANGER was put on trial in the court, 
and was acquitted of the charges. He 
was again put on trial before the people, 
in the forum of public opinion. If there 
was discussion of those matters—and, 
certainly, the avenues of opportunity are 
net closed to critics of a man's acts; I 
have never found it to be so in the north- 
western section of the country—then, 
obviously, the people who. went to the 
ballot box and who exercised the process 
of selection by the arbitrament of the 
ballot box, could pass judgment on Sen- 
ator LANGER and could qualify him, for 
whatever that was worth. 


However, it seems that we have put 
him on trial for a third time, and he has 
been placed in jeopardy three times. 
Such a procedure is a rather novel con- 
cept of the law; and, yet, I am not chal- 


-lenging the right of the Senate to adopt 


it. I view it only as a rather novel as- 
pect of the case. I do not like to see a 
man tried three times; I think such con- 
troveries should come to repose some- 
where along the line. What “sticks in 
my craw”—to use a Western expression— 
is the fact that people of North Dakota 
had discussed these matters. If Senator 
Lancer had spent a great deal of money, 
and if there had been the circumstances 
disclosed in the Smith case and the New- 
berry case—cases in which an election 
was debauched, but in which the man was 
not made the butt of criticism because 
of some personal operations—the pend- 
ing case would present to my mind an 
entirely different picture. 

I do not want to make an argument on 
this matter 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator is not 
doing so at all. 

Mr. BONE. But I desire to inquire of 
the able Senator from Utah, whose skill 
and ability and judgment I admire, as I 
admire the ability of the Senators who 
presented the other side of the case—and 
they have done a good job—if there is 
anything in the picture to indicate that, 
Senator Lancer and his friends de- 
bauched the election in North Dakota? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Absolutely nothing; 
and the majority of the committee are 
very frank in their statement that no 
such thing was charged. In the original 
petition, as I recall, there were some alle- 
gations that there had been irregularities 
in the election; but the subcommittee 
which was headed by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lucas] in the subcommittee 
report, states that there is no evidence, 
or at least not sufficient evidence, to war- 
rant the whole committee’s going into 
charges concerning the election. So they 
were thrown overboard. 

Mr. BONE, Then we may, as a jury, 
in effect repel any inference or suggestion 
or thought that there was any debauch- 
ery or corruption in the election proceed- 
ings. Is that correct? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Oh, yes; there is no 
question about it. 

Mr. BONE. I desire to get that point 
clear in my mind. I have not heard it 
discussed as yet, but I think that if such 
be the case, we should get the matter 
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very clear in our minds, and should real- 
ize that what we are called upon to do 
is to pass judgment on Senator LANGER’S 
relations with human beings in North 
Dakota, entirely apart from anything 
that challenges the validity of his 
election. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator, and I should say that 
if there were any evidence in the record 
about the debauching of an election, I 
believe I should be one of the first Mem- 
bers of the Senate to rise and to say to 
Senator LANGER, No; you cannot come 
in the door of the Senate Chamber.” 

The whole gist of my argument is that 
since there has been a fair election ac- 
cording to State laws, and since the man 
has been duly declared elected, and there 
is no question as to his constitutional 
qualifications, we have no right to refuse 
to permit him to take his seat in the 
Senate, and after he is seated we cannot 
unseat him except for misbehavior in the 
Senate, and then only by a two-thirds 
majority. 

Mr. BONE. May I impose again upon 
the Senator’s good nature? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; I am always 
happy to yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. BONE. There is another aspect of 
the problem which cccurs to me and 
which in suggesting I presume I again 
part company with those who consider 
the strictly technical legal aspects of the 
case. There is certainly an odd facet of 
the case, an aspect of it about which a 
layman has asked me: Although the 
Members of the Senate who are lawyers 
probably will not find any complication 
in it, for they are accustomed to the oddi- 
ties of the law and are accustomed to 
dealing with legal assumptions and legal 
fictions, nevertheless, we find the situa- 
tion to be that if the Senate in its wis- 
dom should determine that Senator 
LANGER has been guilty of some offense 
which is so obnoxious and so distasteful 
and repugnant from the viewpoint of an 
individual Senator that he would want to 
repel Senator Lancer and prevent him 
from remaining a Member of the Senate, 
yet if the offense were something that 
was not shocking to every Senator, but 
only to some, under the one theory pre- 
sented a bare majority of the Senate 
could send Senator LANGER away—51 
percent of the Senate voting “aye” on 
that issue. 

The other day a layman said to me, 
“How is it that if Senator Lancer had 
been duly seated in the Senate, and no 
question had been raised, and he should 
be guilty of the heinous offense of mur- 
der or treason, it would take two-thirds 
of your body to expel him, whereas for 
some infinitely lesser offense, something 
less challenging or less offensive to the 
good taste of a Member of the Senate, 
only 50 percent of you are required to 
vote against him in order to oust him?” 

I said, “My dear sir, I have spent half 
my life in the courts, in trying lawsuits, 
but I have never tried to explain to ordi- 
nary human beings the vagaries of the 
law.” 

I have spent much time on both sides 
of the trial table, as most lawyers have 
done—now I am looking at the Senator 
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from Illinois and the Senator from Loui- 
siana, who is smiling at me; and they 
probably will agree with me 

Mr. OVERTON. Iam smiling because 
I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. BONE. I am sure many Members 
of the Senate who have had much legal 
experience will agree with me that there 
is no accounting for many of the things 
that the law stands for. I have had 
many laymen ask me if I would explain 
to them some of the vagaries and ap- 
parent inconsistencies of the law; and in 
reply to their inquiries I have said that, 
in trying to determine what a jury may 
do—and I have heard some persons say 
that never can be determined—I have 
found some things too thick to swallow. 

Of course, it is well known that it is 
not uncommon for a lawyer representing 
a large company which is being sued, to 
have a rather thorough check made of 
the temperament and viewpoint of the 
prospective jurors. Such a lawyer will 
want to know the temperament and at- 
titude of the prospective jurors—the 
members of the panel—and he will call 
some man and will say to him, “Will you 
check on John Doe and Richard Roe, in 
this panel, and see what sort of chaps 
they are, and what viewpoints they have? 
I am representing the X. Y. Z. Railroad 
Co., and I should like to find if any of 
“these fellows have any inherent prejudice 
against railroad companies, because we 
are being sued here by a fellow who claims 
to have suffered a broken leg, or a broken 
back, or a broken head, and we should 
like to find out whether these prospective 
jurors hate the railroad company.” 

One does not have to hate a railroad 
company to understand the necessity of 
a lawyer for a railroad company trying 
to find out what sort of jury he might 
prospectively have to face. That jurors 
have been tampered with is too ominous 
and shady a part of the legal history of 
this country not to attract the attention 
of any lawyer who is capable of prac- 
ticing law. If there is a lawyer in this 
body who should come to me outside and 
honestly say, “I never heard of that kind 
of business,” I should want to make a 
cautious inauiry of his practical experi- 
ence, because I know full well that almost 
all lawyers have had such experiences. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to en- 
ter into the discussion of that point, be- 
cause I think the Senator may have 
missed a point that was made the other 
day. It was not that a man may not look 
into the jury to find out what their prej- 
udices may be, unless he knows them, but 
that he does not hire somebody after 
a case has been submitted to jury to 
watch the jury and that he does not hire 
some man to fix the judge or fix the 
jury. I practiced law for more than 20 
years in my county, and I will say that 
in my memory I never heard of any 
charge being made that anybody ever 
hired any one else to fix the jury or to 
watch a jury or to fix a judge. In this 
case we have the suspicious circum- 
stance of a judge’s son having been em- 
ployed by someone and paid by Senator 
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LANGER and others to do something which 
is not explained to me. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the Senator 
should stay with the record. 

Mr, CHANDLER. I will. 

Mr. MURDOCK, There is no evidence 
that anybody except Senator LANGER paid 
Gale Wyman a dollar. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Gale Wyman said 
he got the money. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; through Sen- 
ator LANGER. 

Mr. CHANDLER, I say that he got 
the money—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; but there were 
no others. 

Mr. CHANDLER. When Senator Lan- 
GER was to be tried before the father of 
the boy. In my memory of 20 years’ 
practice there has been brought no 
charge against a fellow for trying to fix 
a jury or trying to buy a judge’s son, 
which was the upshot of the matter in this 
case. I would not say that representing 
a client I would not find out who was on 
the jury panel, and, if I could, find out 
what their likes and dislikes were, and 
I should like to find out whether the 
jurors were for or against the proposition 
I was getting ready to uphold. I wanted 
to see whether I could clear the Sena- 
tor’s idea about what the discussion was 
the other day. 0 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I do not 
want to take up too much of the time of 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator will 
permit me, I hope the Senator does not 
get the idea that the situation, accord- 
ing to the record, is just as the Senator 
from Kentucky has related it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think it is just as 
J related it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Of course, I doubt 
that we have time to go into it now or 
that it would be fair to the Senate to do 
so, but I am very much interested in 
knowing where in the record that type of 
evidence is to be found. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I am not 
assuming any particular state of facts; I 
am merely pointing out, as my powers of 
observation have permitted me to per- 
ceive, what is going on about me. I have 
noticed that lawyers on both sides of a 
case try very thoroughly to understand 
the temperament ani the viewpoint of 
prospective jurors, so that they may ade- 
quately represent their clients. That 
does not imply doing anything wrong, bus 
every lawyer knows that there are canons 
of the American Bar Associction and the 
State bar associations that make it a 
very serious offense for a lawyer to tam- 
per with a jury. 

I digress for a moment to refer to a 
case in my own State not long ago. As 
I recall, a condemnation case was being 
tried, involving a water system which was 
being acquired by a city. 

If my memory serves me aright, one of 
the attorneys for the company whose 
property was being taken under the con- 
demnation proceedings in the midst of 
the trial was suspected of having entirely 
too much interest in one of the lady 
jurors. It was not my good luck to be 
there, but gentlemen who were there 
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said she was a very charming and per- 
sonable lady juror, and there may have 
been on the part of the attorney some- 
thing more than a desire to speak to her 
merely in her capacity as a juror. It 
seems, however, that the attorney took 
the lady juror out for a party while the 
case was being tried, and one day he was 
discovered on the river bank with the 
lady juror basking in the sunshine, nei- 
ther of them more than scantily clad. 
Most of us thought it was at least some- 
what irregular for an attorney for the 
defense to take one of the lady jurors 
during the trial of the case and enter- 
tain her on the river bank in scanty 
bathing clothes. 

Iam wondering what might have hap- 
pened in that case in respect to the size 
of the verdict if this very engaging, per- 
suasive, pulchritudinous, and, perhaps 
curvaceous, young lady had been per- 
mitted to continue to enjoy the company 
of the counsel for the defense. I never 
blamed my brethren who represented the 
plaintiff in that case for being sufficiently 
interested to employ a detective to check 
up and ascertain what was happening 
to the lady juror. As the result of this 
Particularly maladroit operation, the 
counsel who was entertaining the charm- 
ing lady juror was disbarred, for it was 
not considered good practice in my State 
to do things of that kind. Subsequently, 
for some obscure reason, the court rein- 
stated him, since tampering with the 
jury was not looked upon there as seri- 
ously as it should have been regarded. 

I mention this because I doubt if any 
of the veterans of the bar here have not 
had experiences which, perhaps, are 
Somewhat similar. I chance to observe 
some of them here, and, as I look around 
and see them, I do not think any of them 
would undertake to fool me for a minute. 
They are good lawyers, and, I am sure, 
in their experience, they have seen many 
“funny” things happen, including at- 
tempts made to manipulate jurors. 
Every member of the bar has a feeling, 
“Well, perhaps something might hap- 
pen”; but every member of the bar, every 
man with professional honor, knows, 
first, that he would violate all the ethics 
of his profession and violate his profes- 
sional oath if he should speak or should 
have anyone else speak for him to a juror 
or attempt to tamper with a jury. I can 
forgive any lawyer for wanting to know 
what is happening sometimes when he 
sees “funny” things going on, as in the 
condemnation case I have just described. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yiele to me? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield; but first I 
wish to thank the Senator from Wash- 
ington for his contribution. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator from 
Washington always makes delightful 
contributions, and I was so engrossed in 
his recital and enjoyed it so much that 
I also forgot to ask the Senator to yield 
before the subject was left entirely be- 
hind. 

A few moments ago, during his colloquy 
with the Senator from Kentucky, I un- 
derstood some question was raised about 
there being no testimony that any other 
money was paid to Gale Wyman than 
that which Mr. Lancer paid direct. 
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Mr. MURDOCK, I said so far as the 
record disclosed, according to my humble 
opinion, there is no evidence in the rec- 
ord at all that anybody paid anything to 
Gale Wyman except Senator Lancer him- 
self; the record, as I understand, is to 
the effect that, through Jimmy Mulloy 
and Chet Leedom, he was paid $250 at 
one time, and, then when the perjury 
case came up Senator LANGER gave Jimmy 
Mulloy a check for $275 which was de- 
livered to Gale Wyman. 

Mr. STEWART. By Mr. Lancer him- 
self? 5 

Mr. MURDOCK. The check was made 
by Senator Lancer, delivered to Jimmy 
Mulloy; the check was payable to Jimmy 
Mulloy as payee, endorsed; and then de- 
livered to Gale Wyman. 

Mr. STEWART. I have picked out the 
testimony which shows exactly what the 
Senator says. I notice that Mr. Mulloy, 
on page 19 of the record, testified: 

Mr. Mutioy, Mr. Lancer handed me five 
$100 bills, and I delivered them over to Mr. 
Chet Leedom in the Grand Pacific Hotel. 
That was the money that was to be sent to 
Gale Wyman. 


Certainly that entire $500 was sent to 
Gale Wyman, Gale Wyman being, of 
course, the son of the judge. Skipping 
over a question or two, I read the follow- 
ing: 

Mr. Murtoy. Well, on the second trip that 
I made down, that is, to get Leedom for the 
perjury trial, when I talked to Gale Wyman 
in Deadwood, he told me that Leedom had 
only sent him, my memory is, $250, that he 
had only received $250 of the $500. 


That was related, as I understand, to 
Mr. Lancer by the judge’s son, Gale Wy- 
man, when he visited Mr. Lancer in North 
Dakota, and Mr. Lancer then paid him 
the remaining $250 to make up the total 
of $500, plus $25 which, I believe, was to 
be additional expense money. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, com- 
ing back to my original question 

Mr. MURDOCK. I inquire if the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has concluded? 

Mr. STEWART. That was all J de- 
sired to say. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the Senator 
has stated the matter correctly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator does 
not contend, then, that Senator LANGER 
is the only one that this fellow got money 
from? Of course, it might have come 
from Senator Lancer, but did it not go 
through the other fellow? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Les; and I apologize 
to the Senator for misconstruing what 
he said. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not want to be 
inaccurate about it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We can agree that 
Senator Lancer is the only person from 
whom any money went to Gale Wyman, 
and that it came out of Senator LANGER’S 
pocket. 

Mr. CHANDLER. And the Senator 
will agree that the man who got the 
money was the judge's son? 

Mr, MURDOCK. Oh, yes; there is no 
question about it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. And the circum- 
stances of giving the judge’s son money, 
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either by the man himself or by his agent, 
seem to be suspicious. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will not agree with 
the Senator in that. The Senator has his 
right to that conclusion. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is a suspicious 
circumstance to me. I wish to call at- 
tention to the testimony on page 119, 
where Senator Burke was questioning 
Mr. Wyman, and said: 

Would you want to give the committee any 
reason why, upon going to the hotel in North 
Dakota, after having visited with your father, 
you registered under an assumed name, 
knowing, as I assume you did as a lawyer, 
that it is a misdemeanor I believe under the 
laws of the State of North Dakota, as well as 
generally? Why did you follow that course? 

Mr. Wyman. Because I felt like I should not 
have been there in the first place. 

Mr. BURKE. Ah! You knew all the time 
you should not be in the matter at all, did 
you not? 

Mr. Wyman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURKE. And you have regretted it 
many times, that you took the $500 or had 
anything to do with it? 

Mr. Wyman. That is true. 


That is just one of the things which 
the Senator from Utah apparently can 
reconcile among the charges, which were 
not brought by us, which were breught 
by people from North Dakota, 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator has 
been reading the evidence? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am reading the 
testimony before the committee. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator says it 
is one of the charges I can reconcile. I 
do not follow him in that. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I mean in reaching, 


a final conclusion, the Senator reconciles 
that, at least to the extent that it did 
not affect his decision with regard to 
Senator Lancsr’s right to have a seat in 
the Senate. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I believe every word 
the witness said there. I think it cor- 
roborates exactly what Senator LANGER 
told us. I think Senator Lancer, accord- 
ing to his own evidence, the minute he 
found Gale Wyman there, said, “I want 
you out of town.” He said, “I would 
have paid him a thousand dollars if he 
had asked it. I did not want him there. 
I would have paid to get him out of town.” 

Mr. CHANDLER. He did not want 
him there after he found he was there, 
and asked him for more money. 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; he did not. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not blame him; 
I would not have wanted him there, 
either. But this isa circumstance: Gale 
Wyman is the son of a judge, and the 
judge is going to sit in the case, and this 
boy is paid something, for some reason, 
to try to fix the judge, although he says 
he did not do it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. There is nothing in 
the record to that effect. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I hope the Senator 
will let me state how I feel about it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would rather have 
the Senator do so.in his own time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I shall be glad to do 
it. I will have time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I shall attempt now 
to answer some of the questions the Sen- 
ator has asked. I should like to ask the 
Senator one question before he leaves. - 
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Mr. CHANDLER. I am not going to 
engage in an argument if the Senator 
cuts me off. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will not cut the 
Senator off. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Very well; I will 
remain here, then. I cannot answer if 
the Senator cuts me off. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the Senator 
take the position that Judge Wyman was 
in any way influenced in the conduct of 
the perjury trial by any person whatso- 
ever? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not think he 
was, but the intention was to influence 
him, and money was paid to influence 
him. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The intention of 
whom? 

Mr. CHANDLER. His son was sought 
out for the purpose of having some in- 
fluence with his father, because they 
knew in advance that he was going to 
be assigned from South Dakota to try 
this case. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
point out in the record where he finds 
the evidence to arrive at that conclu- 
sion? i 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is there; I have 
read it many times. The Senator has 
asked me the question, and I am under- 
taking to answer him. Let me answer. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. To the eternal 
credit of the judge, I do not think it had 
any influence with him; but it was in- 
tended to. They sent a fellow to get the 
judge’s son, and paid him money, and he 
went to North Dakota and registered at 
the hotel under an assumed name, and 
under cover did all sorts of things for 
which he was sorry later and said he 
wished he had not been involved in—but 
he took the money. He was given the 
money for the purpose of trying to have 
him influence the judge. That was their 
purpose. I think they failed, and the 
money was wasted, but they did not in- 
tend to waste it. Merely because it did 
not have the effect they intended it to 
have does not mean that it was a situa- 
tion which they should not have brought 
about. It is not decent, and is not hon- 
est, and is not right, in my opinion. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator let 
me ask a further question? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Can the Senator cite 
anything in the record to show that 
Judge Wyman knew his son was going 
there before he reached there? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am not certain 
that the judge knew it, but the son was 
called there. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President 

Mr. MURDOCK. Let us have the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky answer. The Sen- 
ator is very familiar with the record. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator does 
not claim to have every point; and I will 
merely answer what I know about. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I merely want to 
inquire whether the Senator knows that 
the judge knew that his son was coming 
before he reached there. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Let the Senator 
from Hlinois answer. 5 
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Mr. MURDOCK. I know the Senator 
from Illinois knows. I should like to 
have the Senator from Kentucky answer, 

Mr. CHANDLER. My impression is 
that they were going to have a banquet 
for him, and that they called him on the 
telephone. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Who was going to 
have a banquet? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Someone in North 
Dakota was going to have a banquet for 
him, and they were going to give him 
notice that he was going to have cour- 
tesies and consideration. I did not 
memorize the record, and I am not 
certain. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Every remark the 
Senator makes indicates that he did not 
memorize the record. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator has 
been perfectly accurate. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to be chal- 
lenged if I am not accurate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator has 
been challenged. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then, I have acquit- 
ted myself from the record. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator gives 
himself a good reputation, and I am not 
trying to take it away from him. He 
recommends himself very highly; and I 
have no objection to that. The Senator 
is asking me questions, and I ask him to 
yield for questions. Let me ask him 
questions. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Very well. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then let me answer 
the one I wanted to answer. I rose to 
say that the judge’s son was given money. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator has 
said that three times. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Has the Senator 
any objection if I say it again? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will speak in my 
own time if the Senator desires to regu- 
late my conversation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Let the Senator 
proceed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The judge’s son 
was given money by Senator LANGER. and 
others. It is my opinion that he was 
given the money to try to influence his 
father. I say I do not know whether he 
influenced his father or not; I do not 
think he did; but, anyway, the motive 
back of it was to employ the judge’s son 
to influence his father to decide the case 
favorably to Senator Lancer. In my 
opinion, that is not right, it is not just. 
If the Senator thinks it is, I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not, and the 
Senator should not even imply that I do. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not imply that 
the Senator did; I say “if you do.” I do 
not think so. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President—— . 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’DanteEt in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think that now I 
must proceed; but I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to have 
either the Senator from Illinois or the 
Senator from Kentucky point out in this 
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record any evidence, except that indi- 
cated by the Senator from Utah, to show 
that Senator Lancer knew that Mulloy 
had talked to or employed Judge Wy- 
man’s son out in Deadwood. Also evi- 
dence that the payment was made by 
Senator Lancer at a time when he had 
prior knowledge of such employment. 
The evidence will show that Senator 
Lancer did not know that Mulloy had 
employed Gale Wyman, the judge’s son, 
until he—Senator Lancer—confronted 
him—Wyman—for the first time; and 
that the moment he found it out he 
ordered him out of town, after paying 
him the balance due on a contract that 
he did not authorize but that he thought 
he should comply with in view of Mulloy’s 
action in the matter. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Lou- 
isiana has asked me to answer a ques- 
tion. Will the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. In the first conspiracy 
trial Senator Lancer did not think that 
he received a fair trial at the hands of 
Judge Miller, and one of the things called 
attention to in the second conspiracy 
case was the fact that Miller refused to 
permit Senator Lancer and his counsel 
to have a look at the respective jury 
lists. I do not know what the custom or 
rule in North Dakota is on that point. 
It has been argued both ways, that the 
judge had a right to deny counsel the 
privilege of looking at the jury list in 
advance, and some say it was a custom 
to do it even though the law was the 
other way. That was in the first case. 
In the second conspiracy case Judge A. 
Lee Wyman was designated by Judge 
Stone, who was the head of the circuit 
court of appeals, to try the case. I think 
it was Judge Stone. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It was Judge Gardi- 
ner. 

Mr. LUCAS. Perhaps it was Judge 
Gardiner. At any rate, it was at the be- 
ginning of the second conspiracy trial 
that Mulloy went to Deadwood to see 
Chet Leedom, and it was in that conver- 
sation that the two of them agreed that 
they had to save “Bill” meaning Senator 
Lancer. The conversation took place 
between these two men with respect to 
the jury list, and that is when they called 
in for the first time Gale Wyman, son of 
the judge, and talked to him about em- 
ployment in this case. It was there that 
Mulloy said, “I cannot do anything about 
employing Wyman. It has to be O. K. d 
by Governor LANGER.” Leedom assured 
him that everything would be all right 
and that he would guarantee the pay- 
ment of the money. So it was then that 
Wyman left his home in Deadwood and 
went to where the judge was, the father, 
and discussed with him at that time 
things which included what the Senator 
from Kentucky said a while ago about 
the banquet to be given him. Whether 
anything was said about the jury lis. 

Mr. MURDOCK. There is nothing in 
the record, is there, to show that Gale 
Wyman ever talked to his father about 
the banquet? 

Mr. LUCAS. Oh yes; there is plenty 
of evidence about that. He warned him 
about being taken in up there by certain 
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people who were friendly to Miller and 
his crowd. That is the testimony. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I shall read the tes- 
timony about the banquet in a few mo- 
ments. 

Mr. LUCAS. Very well. There is no 
question that on the opening day Judge 
Wyman did permit Senator LANGER and 
his counsel to investigate who the pros- 
pective jurors might be, and I think he 
adjourned court for 2 days. That is the 
beginning of the employment of Gale 
Wyman in that case. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How about the 
knowledge of Senator Lancer? Where 
did Senator Lancer come in, according 
to the Senator’s contention? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will tell the Senator. 
Anyway, that was the beginning of the 
employment of Gale Wyman, so far as 
Leedom and Mulloy are concerned, Mul- 
loy being the personal representative of 
Governor Lancer. Following that, in the 
perjury case, which was tried before the 
second conspiracy case was tried, Mulloy 
went to Deadwood again to get hold of 
Leedom and take him there so that he 
and Leedom might watch the jury, and 
to see that nothing was wrong about it, 
But when Mulloy got there he found Lee- 
dom drunk, so then he called Governor 
LANGER, and said, 


I can bring the other fellow. 


Senator Lancer said that Mulloy said: 
I can bring another fellow. 


At any rate, “the other fellow” and 
“another fellow” were the same fellow. 
He brought Wyman to Bismarck when 
the case was being tried, and Wyman 
went there and registered under an as- 
sumed name, and the next day, following 
the perjury trial, he saw Senator Lancer, 
and it was after the perjury trial was 
over, not while the trial was going on as 
Senator LANGER said in his testimony, 
that he paid him. Senator Lancer said: 

I would have given him a thousand dollars 


to get him out of town because I was being 
tried. 


When he paid Wyman $275, which was 
the balance due and owing him, the per- 
jury trial was over. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The fact remains, 
and I think the record will show, that the 
same judge, Judge Wyman, although he 
completed the perjury trial, I think it 
was on that Saturday, or whatever day 
the money was paid, was to try Senator 
Lancer on the second conspiracy case a 
few days thereafter. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am taking Senator 
LANGER’s own word for it, that he was 
then being tried, and that he would have 
given Gale Wyman a thousand dollars 
to get him out of town. My position is 
that Senator Lancer would have had the 
support of the people of North Dakota 
and of the judge himself if instead of 
being willing to pay Gale Wyman a 
thousand dollars to get him out of town, 
and actually paying him $275, he had 
laid the facts cold before the judge. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why should he have 
done so? Why should he have antago- 
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nized the judge’s son and probably have 
created a stir at a time when his liberty 
was at stake? On the other hand, the 
judge knew that his son was going to 
come to North Dakota? Why not find 
fault with the judge for not warning his 
son to remain away? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I 
must decline to yield further. I must 
say that I think the Senator from Mi- 
nois has stated the facts about as they 
are, but I still say to Senators that they 
must make a choice between believing 
Jimmy Mulloy, on the one hand, as to 
what happened with respect to Gale Wy- 
man’s employment, and the corroborated 
testimony of Senator Lancer. When I 
say “corroborated” I contend it is cor- 
roborated by Gale Wyman himself. 

I come now to the statement which 
the Senator from Illinois makes about 
what Senator Lancer should have done 
when he found that Judge Wyman's son 
was there; that he should have gone to 
the judge and told him what Gale Wy- 
man was asking. Mr President, this 
thought occurs to me; Gale Wyman 
called his father before he left South 
Dakota, and told him he was going to 
North Dakota; that he was employed by 
Jimmy Mulloy to go there and to 
straighten something out for Chet Lee- 
dom. Are we to imagine a lot of im- 
morality, are we to imagine a lot of crime 
and unethical conduct on the part of 
Senator Lancer simply because, accord- 
ing to the record, when he found out 
that Gale Wyman was there he then 
told him to get out of town, and paid 
him off? If we condemn Senator LANGER 
for that, then can any Senator who con- 
demns him say that when Gale Wyman 
called his father on the telephone be- 
fore he left South Dakota, his father 
should have told him net to come there? 
That is the very point 1 made a while 
ago. 

Some Senators seem very prone, very 
willing, indeed very anxious, to imagine 
and to presume certain things, and to 
condemn Senator LANGER for what hap- 
pened with respect. to Gale Wyman, but 
they wish to build a pedestal under the 
judge, who knew before his son ever left 
South Dakota that he was coming, and 
that he was employed by Jimmy Mulloy. 

There is one question for the Senate to 
determine with reference to Gale Wy- 
man, and that is, did Senator LANGER 
know that “another fellow“ that is the 
phrase which was used—referred to in 
the telephone conversation, was the son 
of Judge Wyman who was trying him? 
The evidence of Gale Wyman, corrobo- 
rated by Senator LANGER, is that Senator 
LANGER did not know who the fellow was 
until Gale Wyman appeared on the scene. 
Then the uncontradicted evidence of 
Senator LANGER is—except as it is prob- 
ably contradicted to some extent by Jim- 
my Mulloy, the self-confessed criminal, 
as stated by the Senator from Illinois— 
that as soon as Senator Lancer knew who 
he was, he ordered him to get out, and he 
got out. 

Senators must decide whether they will 
believe the testimony of Jimmy Mulloy, 
standing alone, or whether they will be- 
lieve the testimony of Gale Wyman and 
Senator LANGER. 
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The distinguished junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER] referred to 
a banquet. I do not think much of the 
banquet story; I do not think the Senate 
even has time to bother with it; but let us 
see what the evidence is on that question. 

Mr. LUCAS. Before the Senator does 
that, will he yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; I yield, because 
the Senator was so generous in yielding 
to me. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to have the 
Senator read into the record any evidence 
that Gale Wyman told his father that he 
had been employed by Jimmy Mulloy in 
that case, and that he was coming to 
see him the next day. I know he tele- 
phoned his father that he was coming to 
see him. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. Is there not a letter 
from Judge Wyman in the record, or did 
not the investigators have such a letter, 
if it is not in the printed record? At any 
rate, a letter was written by the judge 
who tried the case, which explained the 
transaction with his own son, and I 


think he states in the letter something 


about the telephone conversation. If it 
is in the record, it will explain the whole 
matter. 

Mr. LUCAS. There was nothing in the 
record to show that the judge knew that 
the son was employed in this case. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois asked me a ques- 
tion about the telephone conversation 
between Gale Wyman and his father. I 
think he intimated that I could not find 
it in the record. I am sorry the Senator 
asks questions and then leaves the 
Chamber before they are answered. I 
know it is unintentional, but I am sorry 
he did not wait. 

Reading from page 116, Mr. Burke 
was examining Gale Wyman: 

Mr. Burke. Also a reporter for a farm 
newspaper? 

Mr. Wyman. No, sir. He said he was 
bringing another fellow, and that is all he 
said, and I could not hear the Langer part 
of the conversation. After he had found out 
from Bill it was going to be all right to bring 
this other fellow, why, then, he told me, he 
says, “Well, you have got to go to North 
Dakota with me—” 


Quoting Jimmy Mulloy— 

And I started inquiring then what the 
situation was, what the deal was, and I said 
I would have to call the judge before I would 
go up there under any circumstances, that 
I would not go up there and drop in there 
without letting him know that I was coming, 
because I was not going to embarrass him if 
I could help it, and I called Bismarck, and I 
got my father on the telephone and told him 
that I had to come to North Dakota and 
straighten Chet Leedom's situation out up 
there, and that I probably would see him 
when I got there. And when I started, when 
we left the office and got over— 


That is the end of it. Then Mr. Burke 
asked another question. 

So he did call his father on the tele- 
phone before he went there, and he did 
tell him that he was coming to straighten 
out a situation for Chet Leedom. 

We also have in the record the judge’s 
statement with respect to the telephone 
call. Reading from Judge Wyman’s 
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statement submitted by Senator Burke, 
we find this on page 129 of the Little 
Green Book: 

Shortly after I received notice of my 
assignment, my son, Gale B. Wyman, who 
resides at Deadwood, S. Dak., called me over 
the long-distance phone at Sioux Falls and 
told me that some parties from North Dakota 
were in his office— 


This statement of the judge was sub- 
mitted to me by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Stewart]. I had not read it. 
I think this refers to another telephone 
conversation, and not the one to which 
Gale testified in the answer I have just 
read. I thank the Senator. 

Why should we be so prone to con- 
demn Senator LANGER, a Member of the 
United States Senate, and absolutely re- 
frain from any type of criticism of Judge 
Wyman, who knew that his son was com- 
ing there? I do not take the position 
that it was right for Gale Wyman to go 
there. I do not think Gale Wyman 
should have gone to Bismarck, N. Dak. I 
think that when his father heard him 
say over the telephone that he was com- 


ing there he should have said, “Son, stay 


where you are. You have no business 
here.” However, I do not censure the 
judge too much for that. I do not be- 
lieve that a man should be condemned 
simply because his son is indiscreet. 
Probably if Judge Wyman had thought 
the thing over he would have told his son 
to stay where he was. 

The important point at issue in the 
case is, Did Senator Lancer know that 
Gale Wyman was coming to North Da- 
kota? Jimmy Mulloy testified that he 
did. Senator Lancer and Gale Wyman 
said that he did not. 

Because the Senator from Kentucky 
is interested in banquets, I wish to refer 
to the banquet. The first time we hear 
anything about a banquet is on page 109 
of the green book. Gale Wyman is talk- 
ing about it. This is what he said: 


and he told me— 


Speaking of Mulloy— 
of the proposed banquet that was scheduled 
for the judge upon his arrival, that the guests 
would be the Supreme Court of the State of 
North Dakota which had just previously re- 
moved Governor Lancer after his first con- 
viction, and Judge Andrew Miller, who had 
presided at his first trial— 


I want Senators to listen to this— 


and he insisted that it was for the sole pur- 
pose of bringing anti-Langer influence to 
bear upon my father who was to try the re- 
trial of the conspiracy case— 


In other words, the information that 
was given to Gale Wyman was, among 
other things, that the anti-Langer faction 
would have a banquet for his father, the 
judge, on his arrival. Let us see how that 
evidence is turned against Senator Lan- 
GER. I do not think it was done inten- 
tionally, but inadvertently, but let us 
see what happened with respect to the 
banquet. If Senators will turn to page 
124, another course of the banquet is 
served there. [Laughter.] The Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. STEWART] comes 
into the picture: 


Mr. Wyman. They had a banquet arranged 
for the judge upon his arrival in North Da- 
kota, and I was supposed to advise him. 
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Senator STEWART. To carry the place card 
over, or something like that? 

Mr. Wyman. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator STEWART, the wit- 
ness testified that the entire Langer group 
bad arranged a banquet for the judge. 


I want the Senate to consider that. 
‘The evidence of Gale Wyman was that 
the anti-Langer group was going to give 
a banquet for the judge, to bring anti- 
Langer influence into the picture. When 
we turn to page 124 we have the chair- 
man of the committee—I think uninten- 
tionally and inadvertently—changing the 
whole picture by saying: 


The CHAIRMAN. Senator STEWART, the wit- 
ness testified that the entire Langer group 
had arranged a banquet for the judge. 


The two words have been interchanged. 
Gale Wyman talked about “anti-Langer.” 
I suppose the chairman of the committee 
thought the witness had said “entire 
Langer” instead of “anti-Langer.” 

When we turn to the next page we find 
the following: 


Senator STEWART. Did you admonish him 
not to attend any banquet? 

Mr. Wyman. I told him they had this 
banquet arranged for him and it was sup- 
posed to be composed of entire Langer men. 


So what started out to be an “anti- 
Langer” banquet now becomes a banquet 
of “entire Langer men.” 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I was interested in 
the question because originally I made 
the statement that I thought this boy 
told his father that ther were going to 
have a banquet for him. I believe that 
is in the record. In order to clear up 
the point, on page 109 Mr. Wyman was 
discussing this matter. I wish to read 
to about the middle of page 110, because 
I think it is important to have it in the 
Record at this point. Gale Wyman 
testified: 


Since he had been on the bench he had not 
even accepted social engagements in the 
neighborhood where he lived; that he will 
not accept dinner engagements; that he had 
never attended any lodges or gatherings 
where anybody could criticize him in any 
manner as to being approachable. I told 
him as far as I was concerned I was just as 
sure as I was sitting there that that invi- 
tation would be turned down without any 
suggestion on the part of myself, or any 
previous warning. However, he insisted that 
there was a chance to make some money, 
and that he wanted me to go to Sioux Falls 
and talk to my father along the lines that 
I have just related, and I told him that 1 
could not go to Sioux Falls for nothing, it 
was 450 miles from Deadwood to Sioux Falls, 
it would mean a drive in an automobile, and 
it would take about 8 days to make the 
roundtrip and accomplish anything. IL 
thought at the time I was making it big 
enough so that there was not going to be 
any danger for them paying me for the trip. 
I told him I would have to have 6600 before 
I would go to Sioux Falls. He told me then, 
that he did not know, he did not have any 
authority to bind the situation right then, 
but that they would go back to North Da- 
kota, meaning he and Chet, and upon their 
arrival in North Dakota he would imme- 
diately take care of this financial arrange- 
ment and that I would have this money back 
there within 2 or 3 days. 

Mr. Burke. If I may interrupt there 

Mr. Wyman, Yes, sir. 
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Mr. BURKE. You had no question in your 
mind that they were willing to pay you $500 
at your request solely that you might go over 
to Sioux Falls and tell your father to look 
out for some banquet that he was going to 
be invited to attend, or for your assistance in 
getting your father to do what the statute 
provides must be done under certain pro- 
cedure in reference to the jury list, had you? 

Mr. Wyman. I did not get the first part. 

Mr. Burxe. You had no question in your 
mind that that was all that they wanted? 

Mr. Wyman. Yes, sir; that is all that I 
thought they wanted. $ 

Mr. BURKE. Did you think that they were 
paying you $500 in order that you wouid do 
that and that only? 

Mr. Wyman. Yes, sir, P 

Mr. Burke. Well, I will read you your tes- 
timony, your statement given before the 
committee investigators appearing in volume 
I, page 17. You were speaking: 

"I told them from the standpoint of a 
fixing policy it would be a physical impossi- 
bility for me to do any good.” . 


Mr. MURDOCK. That is from the 
hodgepodge. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I state the situa- 
tion as it seems to me, at least: They 
did not employ Gale Wyman to tell his 
father that they were going to have a 
banquet for him, but they put the ban- 
quet business in; and when they were 
talking about it some conversation must 
have occurred which gave rise to his 
expression: 

I told them from the standpoint of a fixing 
policy it would be a physical impossibility 
for me to do any good. 


I do not think that he ever did indi- 
cate that he would “fix” his father, but 
he taiked with them about fixing his 
father. I do not know how much con- 
versation he had with him. I know he 
called him on the telephone. I know 
he went to see him. The whole thing is 
not a matter in which we can have 
faith, inasmuch as Senator Lancer is 
identified with certain men who were 
attempting to have the judge “fixed,” 
and money coming from Senator LANGER 
was paid to the son of the judge. 

I am not quarreling with my friend, 
but I am trying to have the facts ac- 
curately stated. I understand my good 
friend’s position in regard to the case; 
but the things I have mentioned are 
things which trouble me when I attempt 
to justify, if I can, the suspicious actions 
of certain persons. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The only difference 
between the position of the Senator from 
Kentucky and my position is that, al- 
though I do not like the fact that Jimmy 
Mulloy went to South Dakota to get Lee- 
dom, although I do not like the fact that 
Gale Wyman was brought into the pic- 
ture, nevertheless, my recollection of the 
law is that in doing justice Senator 
LANGER cannot be convicted for some- 
thing which Jimmy Mulloy did. The 
evidence in the record is that Senator 
LANGER did not know that Gale Wyman 
was coming into the picture at all until 
he got to North Dakota. 

I say again, for the third or fourth time, 
that the Senate can make its choice. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 


my friend let me interrupt him at this 


point? 
Mr. MURDOCK. No; I shall not yield 
now. 
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The Senate can make its choice as to 
whether it wants to believe Jimmy Mul- 
loy alone, or Senator Langer and Gale 
Wyman. Chet Leedom is dead; he can- 
not speak. Nearly every person about 
whom Jimmy Mulloy talked had passed 
away. Jimmy Mulloy was betraying a 
friend; he was indicating that he wanted 
to destroy Senator Lancer, and he gave 
us one story. Gale Wyman told us an- 
other story. The only corroborated testi- 
mony in the record on that point is that 
Senator Lancer did not know anything 
about the employment of Gale Wyman 
until he got there. 

I do not think that what Judge Wyman 
thought about the case has anything to 
do with the facts we are to consider. The 
question before us is the question whether 
Senator Lancer knew that Gale Wyman 
was coming to North Dakota. Let us 
even suppose that we find the answer to 
the question to be in the affirmative— 
that he did know it. Then the question 
arises whether he got him to do anything 
in the case with reference to influencing 
his father. 

The answer to the question is that he 
did not get him to do anything. Why? 
Because instead of directing a verdict in 
the second conspiracy case—as he had 
a right to do, and as, in my opinion, he 
was bound to do under the decision of 
the circuit court of appeals—he sub- 
mitted the case to the jury; and in the 
third conspiracy case, in which again he 
should have directed a verdict in favor 
of Senator Lancer, he again submitted 
the case to the jury, and Senator LANGER 
was finally acquitted, 

If any Member of the Senate thinks 
that Judge Wyman was influenced, I 
should like to have him tell me so. If 
no Member of the Senate thinks that the 
judge was influenced, then I ask the 
further question, Can any Member of 
the Senate point to anything in the rec- 
ord which indicates that anyone tried to 
influence Judge Wyman in that case? 

We might indulge in a great deal of 
imagination and suspicion; but there is 
nothing in the record, with one excep- 
tion, to indicate that anyone tried to in- 
fluence Judge Wyman. I now desire to 
read to the Senate some testimony of 
Gale Wyman. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Not just now. 

Returning to the question of who was 
trying to influence Judge Wyman, we 
find Gale Wyman’s testimony on page 
123, as follows: 

Mr. Wyman, After this hearing here, after 


this investigation had been commenced, it 
was discussed considerably between us, yes. 


Between him and his father. 
Mr. Monr Rr. What did he say? 


Referring to Gale Wyman’s father, in 
the conversations subsequent to the 
trials, and about which Gale Wyman 
was talking. 


Mr. Wyman, Lanier 


Who was the United States district at- 
torney prosecuting Senator LANCER—— 
started the practice of running into his cham- 


bers at intermissions and trying to discuss 
the case, and he finally had to tell him very - 
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bluntly, he said, that if he wanted to dis- 
cuss that case, he should get counsel for the 
defendants in the room with him and that he 
would discuss or talk any part of the case 
over, but that he was not going to discuss it 
with him individually. 


That is the testimony of Gale Wyman 
relative to a conversation between him- 
self and his father subsequent to the 
trial; and he states that in the conversa- 
tion his father told him that Lanier, the 
United States district attorney prose- 
cuting Senator Lancer, came into his 
chambers time and again, trying to talk 
ex parte about the case, until finally 
Judge Wyman had to speak bluntly and 
tell him either to keep out of his cham- 
bers or to come there with defense 
counsel, 

Let us read more of Gale Wyman's 
testimony on that point. I read from 
page 122: 


Mr. Murry. Mr. Lanier was the United 
States attorney prosecuting the case? 

Mr. Wyman. He was. 

Mr. Murrxy. All right. What did he say 
with reference to Judge Miller? 

Mr. Wyman. Then, subsequently, Judge 
Miller was in his chambers practically the 
whole time of the trial and he would make 
suggestions as to what should be done, and 
how it should be done, and my father finally 
told him that he was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of handling that matter and that 
he did not need any help from the side lines. 
He had to be very blunt with him. 


So we have the further testimony, if 
Gale Wyman told the truth, and the tes- 
timony is not contradicted so far as I 
know, that not only was the district at- 
torney coming to Judge Wyman during 
the trial of Senator Lancer, but that 
Judge Miller himself, who saw that Sen- 
ator LANGER was prosecuted for perjury, 
came into his chambers time and again, 
until! Judge Wyman—according to his 
son—told Judge Miller that he did not 
need any help from the side lines, and 
asked him to stay out. 

Therefore, can it be wondered that 
Senator LANGER thought he needed some- 
one to watch the jury, to watch the clerk, 
the marshal, and the others when, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Judge Wy- 
man’s son, when he and his father dis- 
cussed the case after the trial, his father 
pointed out to him that both the district 
attorney and the district judge were in 
his chambers, trying to influence him? 

I do not know whether I need say any- 
thing further with reference to Gale Wy- 
man; but, Mr. President, unless some 
member of the majority of committee is 
willing to state that Judge Wyman was 
influenced or that Senator LANGER tried 
to influence him, I say that in all fair- 
ness we are entitled—in fact, we are in 
duty bound—to resolve that question in 
favor of Senator LANGER. I do not think 
that Judge Wyman was influenced. I do 
not think that anyone tried to influence 
him. If his son told us the truth in the 
two statements I have read, I doubt very 
much that he was influenced. 

We next come to the second matter 
which I think the Senate wants dis- 
cussed—the Mexican land deal. What 
are the facts with respect to the Mexi- 
can land deal? Stated simply, they are 
these: Senator LANGER was serving as 
Governor of North Dakota, and some- 
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time in May of 1937 he went to Chicago, 
and called at the office of a certain attor- 
ney known as Tommy Sullivan, or 
Thomas Sullivan. According to the 
record, Thomas Sullivan was an enthusi- 
astic supporter, over a long period of 
time, of the Non-Partisan League move- 
ment in the State of North Dakota and 
the surrounding States in which the Non- 
Partisan League was active. Tommy 
Sullivan married the secretary of former 
Representative Lemke, who was a candi- 
date for the Senate against Senator 
Lancer. Years and years ago Senator 
Langer, former Senator Frazier, Repre- 
sentative Lemke, and others in the 
Northwest organized a company for the 
purpose of procuring land in Mexico. 
Senator Lancer bought a certain amount 
of stock in the company. I do not know 
how much he bought, but, as I recall, the 
evidence shows that he either owned or 
controlled about $55,000 worth of the 
stock. His testimony is that when he 
went to see Tommy Sullivan, during a 
general discussion in Chicago, the name 
of former Representative Lemke was 
mentioned. According to Senator Lan- 
GER, Sullivan was praising Lemk? in some 
way, and Senator Lancer said, If you 
think so much of Lemke, or think he Is 
so honest, how about buying some stock 
in the Mexican Land Co., which Lemke 
has had so much to do with?” According 
to the testimony, Mr. Sullivan’s wife was 
acquainted with the land company, and, 
evidently, during her secretaryship under 
Lemke, became very familiar with its 
operations, 

The record also shows that in 1937 
Tommy Sullivan became a special attor- 
ney for the Great Northern Railroad 
Co., which operates through North Da- 
kota, Minnesota, and other States. Dur- 
ing the conversation in Chicago in May 
1937, Senator Lancer and Tommy Sulli- 
van finally entered into a contract, ac- 
cording to the record, whereby Sullivan 
bought a half interest in Senator LancEr’s 
holdings in the Mexican Land Co. No 
stock certificates exchanged hands, but 
there was a written contract, specifying 
how payments should be made, and con- 
veying a half interest in the Langer hold- 
ings to Mr. Sullivan. As I understand, the 
charge against Senator LANGER in con- 
nection with the Mexican Land Co. is that 
Tommy Sullivan paid Senator LANGER 
$25,000 at intervals for the stock and that 
the last payment was made a short time 
before a reduction in the valuation for 
tax purposes of the Great Northern 
Railroad Co. in the State of North Da- 
kota in the year 1938. 

As I understand, the position of the 
majority of the committee is that Sen- 
ator LANGER was bribed by Tom Sullivan 
with this $25,000 to reduce the tax valua- 
tion of the Great Northern Railroad in 
North Dakota. The majority take the 
position that the land is worthless, and, 
as I understand, that the transfer of half 
the holdings of Mr. LANGER to Tom Sulli- 
van was simply a subterfuge, or, in other 
words, a cover-up scheme. 

Now, let us analyze the facts. What 
are they? Tom Sullivan represented the 
Great Northern Railroad Co., and, if I 
read the majority report correctly, they 
want us to believe that Sullivan paid, and 
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Senator Lancer accepted, $25,000 to re- 
duce the taxes of the Great Northern 
Railroad Co. in North Dakota. 

It is easy to indulge in suspicion; it is 
easy to conjure up in the mind that a 
man is a crook and a criminal; but men 
should not be convicted and men should 
not be expelled from the Senate except on 
the gravest kind of a charge, supported 
by clear and convincing evidence. 

The facts are what? I ask do railroad 
companies or any other utility companies 
bribe Governors without obtaining some- 
thing in return? Do Senators imagine, 
as they must do if they find Senator 
LANGER guilty of taking a bribe in this 
instance, not only that he was a crook, 
not only that Tommy Sullivan was a 
crook, but that the directors of the rail- 
road company, from the president down 
were crooks? There was no bribery unless 
the railroad company handed Sullivan 
the money with which to pay a bribe. So 
I say, before the Senate can convict 
Senator LANGER, it has got to imagine that 
Sullivan, representing a railroad com- 
pany as a special attorney, is a crook; 
second that Senator LANGER, as Governor 
of North Dakota, is a crook, and, further- 
more, that all the railroad directors who 
supplied the $25,000, if it came from that 
source, were criminals and crooks. 

In addition to that, according to the 
facts, it must be found that the Great 
Northern Railroad Co. bribed Senator 
Lancer and paid him not to reduce 
the taxes of North Dakota during his 
biennium as Governor but to add to them 
and make the company pay greater sums. 
If Senators have the virility of imagina- 
tion, if they have the versatility of in- 
tellect to indulge in that type of thinking, 
then they might find Senator LANGER 
guilty; but, if they want to look at the 
cold facts and figures, what do they dis- 
close? The records were all before the 
committee but they are not mentioned in 
the majority report. Here [exhibiting] 
is a page from one of the exhibits from 
which I shall read in a moment, but is 
it cited in the majority report? 

What does the exhibit disclose as to 
tax valuations prior to the election of 
Senator Lancer as Governor of North 
Dakota for the biennium 1937-38? We 
have the record of the valuations fixed by 
the State taxing authorities who were 
then haled into court by the railroad 
company in the effort to have the valua- 
tions set aside. Let us see what their 
experience was. Starting in 1933, when 
Senator Lancer was Governor the first 
time, the Great Northern Railroad valu- 
ation for tax purposes was fixed—and, if 
Senators care to do so, I wish they 
would take their pencils and write down 
the figures—$78 832,888. That valuation 
fixed by the State agency was reduced by 
the court to $68,832,888; the amount of 
the reduction being $10,000,000, and the 
percentage of reduction 12.685. 

In 1934, during his second year as Gov- 
ernor of North Dakota, in his first bi- 
ennium, we find the tax valuation fixed 
at $70,859,259. It was reduced to $55,- 
267,467, or a reduction of 21.999 percent. 

Mr. WHITE. By the court. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; as I under- 
stand, these are reductions by the court. 
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Mr. LANGER. In that year $15,000,- 
000 was stricken from the valuation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In 1935, after BILL 
Lancer had gone out as Governor, and 
had been succeeded by someone else, as I 
recall by Governor Welford—I ask the 
Senator from North Dakota if that is 
correct? 

Mr, LANGER. That was his name. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Ir 1935 the tax val- 
uation was fixed at $71,581,360. It was 
reduced to $62,791,327, the percentage of 
reduction being 12.280. Then we come to 
1936. The valuation for that year was 
fixed at $70,760,060. It was reduced by 
the court to $63,070,725, a percentage of 
reduction of 10.860. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. Is there any contention 
made by the investigators that Governor 
LANGER was responsible for the action of 
the court in reducing the tax valuation? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; I do not think 


Mr. BONE. What is the basis of any 
charge arising out of the reduction of 
valuation for tax purposes by a court that 
has adjudicated the case? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am leading up to 
the reduction made by a board of which 
Senator Lancer was one of the five 
members. 

Mr. BONE. Of course, if a court arbi- 
trarily reduces valuations for taxation 
purposes fixed by the State board of 
equalization, or the other taxing author- 
ity which has in the first instance the 
power to fix the taxes, Senator LANGER 
could not be held responsible, unless it 
were shown that he influenced the court. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not think there 
is any contention that Senator LANGER 
had anything to do with the court. I 
have only read the figures into the REC- 
orp because to me they seem important. 
They show the background of railroad 
taxes in North Dakota. 

I wish to point out, in fairness to every- 
one, that before the figure I last read, for 
1936, was agreed to, it was called to Gov- 
ernor LancEr’s attention. I think he was 
advised that the court was about to enter 
a decree for the reduction, and I think it 
was submitted to him to determine 
whether he had any objection. I think 
that Senator Lancer advised that he had 
no objection, that he was interested in 
having the taxes paid, and that the re- 
duction was all right. I do not believe 
anyone can condemn him for coming to 
that conclusion, in view of the back- 
ground of reductions of tax valuations 
by the court, which I have pointed out. 

It. should be borne in mind, in con- 
sidering the case, that Governor LANGER 
is accused of receiving, in May 1937, at 
least a part of a bribe from Tommy Sul- 
livan in connection with railroad valua- 
tions. But in August or September of 
1937, after the alleged bribe contract had 
been entered into, instead of a reduction 
of tax valuations for the Great Northern, 
we find that the valuation for 1937 was 
fixed at $63,779,715, or an increase over 
1936 of $700,000. 

Now I ask my colleagues whether their 
imaginations can lead them to believe 
that Senator Lancer, as Governor, ac- 
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cepted a bribe to reduce valuations in 
May, and then in August the commis- 
sion of which he was chairman, as I 
understand, raised the valuation 
$700,000. 

In 1938, by action of the board in 
North Dakota which has this function to 
perform, the tax valuation of the Great 
Northern Railroad was reduced from 
$63,779,715 to $60,480,648, or a reduction 
of about $3,300,000, a reduction by the 
board of equalization, consisting of five 
members, of which board Senator LANGER 
was a member and was chairman. 

Now, let us go to the other column of 
the exhibit, in which we find that in 
1935 the taxes paid by the Great North- 
ern Railroad Co. amounted to $1,194,449. 

In 1936 the taxes they paid amounted 
to $1,184,026. That was the biennium 
immediately preceding the Langer 
biennium. 

In 1937 the taxes paid by the 
Great Northern Railroad amounted to 
$1,286,578. 

In 1938 the taxes paid amounted to 
$1,228,631. 

If we total the taxes paid during the 
biennium immediately preceding the 
Langer administration, and then total 
the taxes paid during the biennium of 
the Langer administration, we find, by 
reference to page 31 of the minority re- 
port, that the total taxes paid for 1935 
and 1936 amounted to $2,378,485, and 
the total taxes paid by the Great North- 
ern for the biennium of 1937 and 1938, 
during the Langer administration, to- 
taled $2,515,209, or an increase in taxes 
of $136,724 during the Langer adminis- 
tration over the preceding administra- 
tion. 

If Senators have the imagination to 
suspect and condemn and accuse Senator 
Lancer of bribery for raising taxes dur- 
ing his 2 years to the extent of $136,000 
over those imposed during the preceding 
biennium, then, in my opinion, they have 
a vivid imagination. 

Mr. President, these are not all the 
facts. We are just about halfway 
through. Valuations are not the only 
things to be considered in figuring the 
tax burdens of people. After the valua- 
tions are fixed another very important 
thing is the rate. Let us look at the 
rates in the exhibits before the commit- 
tee, which come from the record. Let us 
see what the rates were. I refer to the 
millage rates. 

In 1935 the rate of 4.69. 

Mr. WILLIS. From what page is the 
Senator reading? 

Mr. MURDOCK. The figures I am 
reading to the Senate now come from 
John Gray, the present tax commissioner 
of the State of North Dakota, and, ac- 
cording to his letter, were taken from an 
official record of the board of equaliza- 
tion of the State, which I intend to in- 
sert in the RECORD. 

I have read the rate for 1935, which 
was 4.69. The rate for 1936 was 4.33. 
That was during the biennium imme- 
diately preceding the Langer adminis- 
tration. 

Now, we come to Senator LanceEr’s ad- 
ministration. In 1937 the rate is given as 
6.10. In 1933 it was 5.89. There is quite 
a material difference in the rates between 
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the preceding biennium and the Langer 
administration, showing not a reduction, 
but an increase. 

I think the majority of the committee 
will say that we should not consider bi- 
ennium against biennium, but that we 
should consider the 2 years of the Langer 
administration themselves, and should 
not give him the benefit of the preceding 
biennium, that we should look only at the 
2 years of his administration. There is 
no doubt that the reduction in valuation 
from 1937 to 1938 was about $3,300,000. 
Then, of course, the question immedi- 
ately arises, Was there any justification 
for a reduction in tax valuations of the 
Great Northern Railroad from 1937 to 
1938? I think the majority of the com- 
mittee knew that 1937, as compared with 
1938, was a boom year. The very records 
which were before the committee show 
that in 1937 the Great Northern Rail- 
road Co. made a large profit, while in 
1938 it operated in the red. 

Before I lay this exhibit aside, I wish 
to call attention to another point. We 
find the majority of the committee point- 
ing out very emphatically and in capital 
letters that John Gray was on the board 
of equalization with Governor LANGER at 
that time. Since then he has become the 
tax commissioner. They point out that, 
instead of Mr. Gray’s agreeing to the de- 
crease in 1938, from the figures of 1937, 
he wanted to increase the tax valua- 
tion of the Great Northern by about 
$4,000,000. 

Mr. President, I repeat, that the major- 
ity members of the committee make 
much of the fact that John Gray, a mem- 
ber of the board of equalization, wanted 
to raise the tax valuation of the Great 
Northern Railroad in North Dakota, in- 
stead of reducing it, but when the board 
voted on Mr. Gray’s motion to increase the 
valuation, Senator Lancer, as they say, 
and his two henchmen voted to reduce, 
but John Gray and the other member, the 
fifth member, voted to increase. I think 
the record will show, however, that on 
the motion to fix the reduced valuation 
every member voted for it but John Gray. 

Let us see in how much good faith 
John Gray was acting in asking that the 
tax valuation of the property be raised 
by four million dollars in 1938. Since 
Senator Lancer went out, John Gray, as 
I have stated, became and is now tax 
commissioner. The letter from which I 
am reading is on his letterhead, “Office 
of the State Tax Commissioner, John 
Gray, Commissioner,” signed by John 
Gray. I do not think anyone questions 
the signature. He wanted to raise the 
tax valuation in 1938 by $4,000,000. Very 
well. What happened? In 1939 the tax 
valuation was fixed at $61,052,793, the in- 
crease, as nearly as I can figure it, being 
$600,000 or $700,000. Oh, the contami- 
nating influence of Senator Lancer had 
been removed then. He was not there to 
contaminate this man Gray at that time. 
But did John Gray and the board of 
equalization raise the tax valuation of 
the Great Northern by $4,000,000? No, 
they raised it by between $600,000 and 
$700,000. Is it common knowledge that 
1939 was a better year than 1938? I 
think so. That is when the war began in 
Europe. 
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The year 1940 comes along. John Gray 
is still tax commissioner. He is the man 
who wanted to raise the tax valuation in 
1938 by $4,000,000. What does he do in 
1940? The tax valuation is fixed at 
$62,652,912. 

In 1941, the board fixed the tax valua- 
tion at $63,278,204. In 1941 the increase 
of $4,000,000 asked by Mr. Gray had not 
yet been made, even though business had 
begun to boom after the initiation of the 
lend-lease program, and under the im- 
petus of the war in Europe. In 1941 Gray 
had not gotten the valuation up to the 
$4,000,000 increase he wanted. 

Mr. LUCAS, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, the Senator 
knows that from 1938 on, in 1939, 1940, 
and 1941, John Gray was still simply one 
member of five. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not think there is 
anything in the record which shows, out- 
side of 1937 and 1938, what position the 
other four commissioners took, or what 
position John Gray took in the years the 
Senator is now discussing. I do not think 
there is anything in the record to show 
that. I do not think there are any min- 
utes such as we produced for 1937 and 
1938. 

Mr. MURDOCK, No; there are not, 
Mr. President, and therein lies, in my 
opinion, the dereliction of the committee, 
of which I am a member, and I plead 
guilty. Why did we not go into these 
important figures? Why did we not find 
out why John Gray was unable to get 
the tax valuation increased $4,000,000 
after he had been in office, without the 
contaminating influence of Governor 
Lancer, for all these years? I wonder if 
the Senator from Illinois wants to imply 
that the henchmen of Senator LANGER 
are still there using their dominating 
influence? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not want to imply 
anything, but I think there are still some 
men on that board who are very friendly 
to Senator LANGER. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator thinks 
Senator Lancer is still dominating the 
board? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know whether 
he is still dominating the board. I know 
he dominated the situation in 1937 and 
1938, when he was Governor of the State. 
I wish to say further, in fairness to the 
argument being made, that what the 
conditions were in North Dakota in 1939, 
1940, and 1941, with respect to what kind 
of equalization should have been made, 
is pure speculation now upon the part of 
any of us, because we do not know what 
the conditions were in those years. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; we do. 

Mr. LUCAS. We do not know what 
caused the board to raise the tax valua- 
tion $700,000 one year and a million dol- 
lars the next year. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I cannot agree with 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. There is no way for us 
to know. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We have in the city 
of Washington, in the Nation’s Capital, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
and, if we had been more interested in 
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facts and less interested in suspicion, we 
would have sent for the records of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
found out what the facts were, but we 
did not do that. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, I do not at all 
agree with the Senator, with respect to 
his suggestion concerning suspicion. I 
think we have many facts in the record, 
and I think the committee, along with 
the investigators, did everything they 
possibly could or thought ought to be 
done in connection with this matter. 
Certainly Senator LANGER was given every 
opportunity to go on the witness stand, 
and he stayed there for days explaining 
this matter. He had one of the greatest 
lawyers representing him that has ap- 
peared before any committee since I have 
been a Member of the Senate. I think 
the Senator will agree with that state- 
ment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. If the counsel to whom 
the Senate had to pay thousands upon 
thousands of dollars in connection with 
this case, did not see that proposition, 
was not able to bring it forward, and did 
not think it was material enough to de- 
velop from the standpoint of 1939, 1940, 
and 1941, then it seems to me the Sen- 
ator is doing himself an injustice, as 
well as all other members of the com- 
mittee, when he says we did this and 
did that upon mere suspicion. I resent 
that statement, because I do not think 
the committee did anything upon sus- 
picion at all. I think the committee did 
the best job it possibly could do with the 
tools it had at hand. It was a long job, 
and the work was done painstakingly, as 
the Senator knows. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the Senator 
has made that statement three or four 
times now, and I wish to say in answer, 
Mr. President, that if it comes to a choice, 
so far as I am concerned, even though 
the choice reflects on myself as a mem- 
ber of the committee, I am willing to 
make it in order to do justice to a man 
whose seat in the Senate is in peril. 
When the majority of the committee 
wants to place so much credence in, and 
make so important, the statements of 
John Gray and his action, then certainly, 
the burden of proof being on the peti- 
tioners, we should have called in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
called Mr, Gray here and found out why 
this or that was done. I think I have 
the answers in the exhibit which is be- 
fore the Senate. I doubt very much 
whether the majority of the committee 
paid much attention to it, but I now want 
to read from it to the Senate. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Assuming, without ad- 
mitting, that Senator Lancer dominated 
this commission, is it not factually true 
that the taxes collected for 1937, the year 
of the alleged bribe, were greater than 
the taxes in any one of the 4 years from 
1935 to 1938, inclusive? 

Mr. MURDOCK. The question is 
whether the taxes 

Mr. WHITE. Whether the taxes for 
the year 1937, the year of the alleged 
bribe, were not greater than the taxes 
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for any of the 4 years from 1935 to 1938, 
inclusive. 

; Mr. MURDOCK. That statement is 
rue. 

Mr. WHITE. And is it not also true 
that even after the reduced assessment 
in 1938 the taxes for 1938 were greater 
than the taxes for either of the 2 years 
preceding the incumbency of Governor 
LANGER? 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is also true. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. If there is a suspicion at- 
tached to the reduction of the valuation 
of a utility for purposes of taxation—and 
I am not implying it in any way in this 
question—I think it is only fair to pose 
this question to lawyers: If we are to 
assume that there is a suspicious circum- 
stance in the reduction of a valuation for 
taxation purposes, and the suspicion 
arises from the mere reduction, then are 
we not to conclude that we are entitled 
to attach to the reduction by a court the 
same kind of suspicion? What sinister 
motive could be attributed to an indi- 
vidual which might not also be attrib- 
uted—perhaps by careless thinking—to a 
court which reduces the valuation by sev- 
eral million dollars? In the name of rea- 
son, what is the difference? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BONE. Iam talking about the bare 
fact of a reduction. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to yield for a discussion between 
two Senators. I have yielded to the Sen- 
ator from Washington for a question or 
observation, end I wish him to state it. 

Mr. BONE. As I say, I imply nothing; 
but I have seen valuations for rate-mak- 
ing purposes and tax purposes juggled 
upward and downward by regulatory 
bodies, State boards of equalization, and 
courts. If we are to attribute some rather 
sinister motive to that sort of business, 
all a lawyer needs to do is to take the rec- 
ord, and he can attribute suspicious ac- 
tivities to all such bodies, including the 
courts. The only evidence we have here 
is that during the Langer incumbency of 
2 years the Great Northern paid some- 
thing in excess of $136,000 more in taxes 
than it paid in the preceding biennium. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. BONE. There we have a fact, for 
whatever it is worth. In the year when 
the man is supposed to have been influ- 
enced by some transaction the value for 
tax purposes goes up. I do not know what 
to make of it. Ihave had some experience 
in criminal cases. I do not know how a 
man should view such a circumstance, 
other than as a most astounding circum- 
stance. However, I do not want to leave 
in my own mind the thought that there 
is something wrong about a thing when 
a board does it, but that it is perfectly all 
right when a court does it. Are courts 
sacrosanct, so that they may not have 
their decisions even considered by a lay- 
man? 

That is not the view I take. I am not 
the only one. Millions of people have 
scrutinized this kind of business, at times 
with perhaps an uncharitable attitude of 
mind; but I do not think that a man on 
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a bench is any better qualified to know 
about value than a rate expert in a State 
office. A judge hears the evidence and 
proceeds to dispose of the case on the 
evidence before him in the same fashion 
in which a member of the State board 
of equalization might dispose of it; but 
is he to be charged with corruption be- 
cause he lowers the value? There seems 
to be some inference of corruption be- 
cause values were lowered in this case; 
but when a court does it in North Da- 
kota nobody lays profane hands on its 
decision and says that it is tainted with 
some sort of corruption. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Let me make this 
observation with reference to what the 
courts did: If we compare the reduction 
which the courts made with the reduc- 
tion made by Senator Lancer, what do 
we find? We find that the lowest re- 
duction made by the courts was double 
the percentage of the reduction made by 
Senator LANGER. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not want to permit 
the argument made by the distinguished 
Senator from Washington to pass with- 
out some answer. Nobody is attaching 
any suspicion to any court reduction or 
to any reduction made by a Governor 
of a State, or by any board which has 
the power to make reductions of that 
kind. 

But when we follow up the transac- 
tion in connection with the real charge 
of moral turpitude involved in the sale of 
the stock, it seems to me that we have 
the right to consider, and that it is our 
duty to consider, all those things as one 
transaction. We should not consider by 
itself the transaction dealing with the 
reduced assessments or the increased as- 
sessments. We have to follow it through 
to its logical conclusion. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have done so. 

Mr. LUCAS. I know the Senator has; 
but the Senator from Washington took 
the position that that alone 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator from 
Washington was present when I made my 
opening remarks about Tommy Sullivan. 
What the majority of the committee 
wants us to do is to consider the fact that 
Senator Lancer received $20,000 or $25,000 
from Tommy Sullivan on a stock trans- 
action and, because of that, convict him 
of bribery because of the reduction in 
railroad taxes. What are the facts? 
There was not a reduction at all, but an 
increase of $136,000 in the biennium. 
Mr. President, I do not like to argue this 
point over again. 

I come now to the significance which 
the majority of the committee wish us 
to attach to the action of John Gray, tax 
commissioner, in desiring to raise the tax 
valuation of the Great Northern when 
Senator Lancer wanted to reduce it. I 
call attention to the fact that during the 
time since Senator LANGER left the office 
of Governor, in 1939, 1940, and 1941, this 
great man, John Gray, who wanted to 
raise the tax valuation in 1938 by $4,000,- 
000 has not yet succeeded in raising it. 

The Senator from Illinois asks, “What 
do we know as to whether John Gray 
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had the say in the board of equalization?” 
We do not know; but I am unwilling to 
use my imagination and suspicion to con- 
clude that, although Senator Lancer has 
been in the Senate since 1941, his hench- 
men are still dominating the board in 
North Dakota, where the present Gover- 
nor was elected on the issue that he was 
going to bring BILL Lancer to time on 
account of his wrongdoings. I want the 
Senate to examine the facts. 

I am advised by Senator Lancer that 
one of the members who voted with Gray 
is still on the board. 

Mr. LUCAS. That still leaves him in 
the minority. 

Mr. LANGER. No. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Are we to suspect, 
because of the $25,000 transaction, that 
the contaminating influence of Senator 
Lancer is still dominating the board cf 
equalization in North Dakota? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not take the posi- 
tion that the board is still being domi- 
nated by the contaminating influence of 
the Senator from North Dakota. The 
only position I take is that the Senator 
from Utah does not know what the con- 
ditions were in 1939, 1940, and 1941 with 
respect to the factors entering into the 
determination of the assessment of that 
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Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator is very 
much in error. The Senator from Utah 
does know the facts. The statement 
which I made is that our committee was 
derelict because it did not know the facts. 
I further state that if the Senator from 
Illinois had given proper weight to the 
exhibit which was submitted by Senator 
Lancer, exhibit No. 116, he could not 
have come to the conclusion, on suspicion, 
as against facts, that Senator LANGER was 
guilty of bribery in this railroad matter. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know what he 
was guilty of; but I should like to have 
the Senator say why it was that Tommy 
Sullivan paid him $25,000 in cold cash 
for some worthless stock. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is not the func- 
tion of the Senator from Utah. The 
Senator from Utah is not engaged in the 
business of suspicion and accusation. 
From the time this case commenced down 
to the present time, the Senator from 
Utah has been more interested in the 
facts than in suspicion and accusation. 

Mr, LUCAS. That is the reason why 
the Senator filed the type of minority 
report which he filed. He was interested 
in facts. The Senator has many mis- 
statements in the minority report insofar 
as what the subcommittee did and what 
the investigators did: and yet the Sena- 
tor talks about facts. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If anything in that 
report is too critical of what the subcom- 
mittee did or what the investigators did, 
I ask the Senate, What has that to do 
with the question whether BILL LANGER 
was guilty of bribery in the Mexican land 
transaction? What difference does it 
make what I said about the investigators 
or about the subcommittee? The ques- 
tion in which the Senate is interested is 
the guilt or innocence of BILL LANGER 
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on the facts in the record. I do not care 
to discuss with the Senator from Illinois 
anything I said criticizing either the sub- 
committee or the investigators in this 
matter 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator does not 
wish to discuss it, it is all right with me. 

Mr, BONE rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La 
FoLLETTE in the chair) Does the Sena- 
tor from Utah yield, and if so to whom? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Washington 

Mr. BONE Is there anything in the 
record or in the researches of the com- 
mittee which indicates the basis for the 
reduction in the valuation by the Su- 
preme Court of North Dakota? 

Mr MURDOCK. In 1938? 

Mr. BONE. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCE I wish to read to the 
Senate the basis of the reduction in 1938. 

Mr BONE. Is the Senator taking 
something from the court records? 

Mr MURDOCK. No; from the record 
made before our committee. 

Mr. BONE. For the purpose of this 
question I am interested in what the 
court decided upon as the reason for 
reducing the value by several million 
dollars. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have no informa- 
tion on that question. 

Mr. LANGER. I have the decision 
before me. 

Mr. BONE. I should like to have some 
enlightenment on that question, because 
obviously if a court is dealing in mil- 
lions—— 

Mr. LANGER. I have before me the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, which I hand to the Senator. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I 
should like to go on with the matter 
concerning John Gray, to whose action 
the majority of the committee wishes to 
attach so much weight. The other day 
I asked the Senator from Illinois. when 
he was presenting the side of the major- 
ity in this case, if there was any reason 
for a reduction of taxes between 1937 
and 1938 As I recall the Senator’s an- 
swer, he said he knew of none. I asked 
the further question, Is it not common 
knowledge that 1937 was a boom year, 
and that all of us new dealers were 
boasting about it? Then in 1938, begin- 
ning in the fall of 1937, the New Deal 
administration—including me—was con- 
fronted with a slump which almost 
equaled the depression of 1932 and 1933. 

Let us look at the railroad situation 
which confronted the board of equaliza- 
tion in North Dakota when it reduced the 
valuation for 1938 under that of 1937. 

I shall not read all this exhibit, Mr. 
President. I therefore ask that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the exhibit 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Great NORTHERN Rar war Co., 
LAw DEPARTMENT, 
St. Paul, Minn., October 27, 1941, 
Hon, WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: As requested in your letter 
of October 25, I enclose herewith copies of 
exhibits 1 to 5, inclusive, which were pre- 
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sented to the North Dakota Board of Equali- 
zation on our behalf on August 3, 1938. I 
also enclose copy of the graph referred to in 
the first paragraph, commencing on page 41 
of the transcript. This was not filed or 
given an exhibit number but was displayed 
to the board. 

You may be interested in the attached 
statement showing changes which were made 
in 1938 for all railroads in North Dakota. 
You will note that the Northern Pacific and 
Milwaukee got almost as large a percentage 
reduction as the Great Northern. The Soo 
Line ultimately got a larger reduction, but 
this was through court action. 

I also enclose a statement showing what 
action was taken by other States in 1938. 
Washington and Montana both made very 
substantial decreases, and South Dakota and 
California made much larger percentage de- 
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creases than North Dakota. Wisconsin and 
Oregon were the only States that made any 
increase in that year. 

Very truly yours, 


[Encls.] 

Net railway operating income (before inter- 
est) class I railways, January to May, in- 
clusive 


F, G. Dorery. 


UNITED STATES 


1930 (normal year) $308, 216, 827 
A 240, 111, 987 
1932 (worst prior year) . 99,495,675 
1008 SRA ANAM e ed os gece ee lg — 45,208,504 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Class I steam railroads, § months ended May 31 
GROSS REVENUE 


1932, lowest 
prior year 


1930, normal 


United States. 


Western district 476, 274, 468 
Great Northern 20, 338, (54 
Northern Pacific........ 18, 086, 038 


$2, 247, 304, 489 | $1, 355, 204, 742 | $1, 735, 221, 861 | $1, 354, 208, 701 


1937 1938 


Amount 


619, 425, 350 
32, 087, 613 
934 


„ g 


512, 532, 559 
23, 983, 251 
19, 662, 921 


106, 892, 791 
8, 104, 362 
5, 269, 013 


United States 


Western district 
Great Northern. 
_Northern Pacific 


87, 614, 577 
1, 582, 869 
1, 902, 341 


Net railway operating income of the Great 
Northern Ry. Co. 


Decrease 
1037 1938 > 
er. 
Amount cent 
82, 753, 689) $264, 490 52, 489,199) 90. 40 
June... 3, 805, 358 1, 176,719) 2, 628, 639 
6 months ended 
June 30. 8. 740. 351 308. 932 8, 431, 419 96,47 


Market price Total stocks and bonds of 
Great Northern Railway Co. 


C $477, 513, 411 
TULF, AAA a 323, 951, 616 
f ——A————— 153. 561, 795 
Percent decreaso -<in 32.16 
Tron ore tonnage handled 

Zn nasonessecern gross tons.. 10,095, 970 
Do JULY neee kekanadan anian do.. 2,314, 520 
D ˖ A do. 7. m 450 
Percent detrease 77.07 


Comparison of Great Northern, North Dakota 
1937 assessment with other States 


Cost of re- | Assess- 

State Assessed roduction | ment, 
valuation depre- | percent 

ciation of cost 


North Dakota . $63, 779, 717 
754, 822 


Montana 118, 274, 350 56. 44 
1938. 118, 210, 363 54.47 
Washington 105, 906, 56. 24 
Wisconsin 21, 159, 903 56.71 
% Ne nao 21, 722, 64. 45 

9, 800, 42.41 

South ‘Dakota.... 7, 371, 497 56. 23 
Oregon „411,220 50. 00 
Iowa 1, 828 34. 61 
California. 3, 933, 079 32. 64 
Totat 342, 575, 842 63.17 


- soy See to reproduction cost in North 
ako 
Percent assessment to reproduction cost in other 
F 54. 65 


NET RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME 


Cost of re- 
rod taxes to 
L she “ea 1937 taxes | cost of 
repro- 
ciation duction 


North Dakota $65, 317, 802 |$1,236,576.78 1.97 
Minnesota 115, 481, 666 1.796,78. 95 1. 5 


Great NORTHERN EXHIBIT 5 
Great Northern Ry. Co., North Dakota, 1938 
SYSTEM VALUE 

Market value capital stock, 5- 

year average (p. 6, report to 

tax commissioner) _........-. $70, 068, 808 
Market value bonds, 5-year av- 

erage (p. 6, report to tax com- 


men,! — 338, 533, 614 
Ea Rein a ee 408, 602, 422 

Less nonoperating assets, North 
Dakota method — 109, 382, 868 


System stock and bond 
value, operating prop- 
erty. 


Net railway operating income, 5- 
year average 
Capitalized at 6 percent (p. 11, 
report to tax commissioner)... 322, 415, 700 
Composite system value 310, 817, 627 
North Dakota proportion: 
1. Car and locomotive Percent 
mileage, 5-year av- 
S 19. 35 
2. Revenue traffic units, 
5-year average 17.09 
3. Gross operating reve- 
nues, 5-year aver- 
S were rt 17.18 
4. Mileage all tracks op- 
erated . 20.64 
5. Physical property 13.62 
6. Cost of service ratio. 12. 62 
Average 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6 17. 58 54. 641. 739 
6. Cost of service. 12.62 39,225, 185 


19, 344, 942 
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The 1937 assessment, $63,779,715, is $9,137,- 
976, or 16.72 percént more than the highest 
computed amount. The 1937 assessment is 
$24,554,530, or 62.60 percent more than the 
computed amount using cost of service ratio. 


(Tax Division, Great Northern Ry. Co.) 


Amount of 100 percent value placed by 
each State in which Great Northern Rail- 
way operates (except Minnesota which is on 
gross-earnings basis) against identical 
amounts of ties, rails grading, or other 
physical property of Great Northern 


[Based on figures in Great Northern exhibit 4] 


Average outside North Dakota 100. 00 
South Dakota. 
Washington 3 ~- 102.91 
nn 777 
N ea, Strate ed ail sh 
North Dakota (45 percent above av- 

erage of other States 178. 68 


North Dakota—Statement showing compari- 
son Of assessed valuations of operating 
property of all railroads for the years 1937 
and 1938 


As reduced by court. 


Great Northern Ry. Co—Statement showing 
comparison of assessed values of operating 
property for the years 1937 and 1938 


Assessed valuation 
Increase (+-) or 


decrease (— 
1938 = 

W ponsi lat ap 000'$14,000,000' ape He b7 i 
South Dakota.. 400 ae 800 17.45 
North Dakota. - 63, 779, 480, 650) —3, 299, 065| —5, 17 
Montana. 391, 164) ~—2, 363, 658| —3, 54 
Idaho 192| —81. 428 —1. 90 
Washingto: 000 —2, 563, 000 —4. 30 
Oregon 858| +63, 704| +1. 90 
California —170, 840 —13. 31 


Mr. MURDOCK. Now let us consider 
the railroad situation throughout the 
United States. I may say that I now am 
quoting from an exhibit which is attached 
to a letter of F. G. Dorety, attorney for 
the Great Northern Railroad Co., who ap- 
peared before the North Dakota Board of 
Equalization, in requesting a reduction 
for tax purposes. The letter and exhibit 
are a part of the record in this case. 

Throughout the entire United States, 
on class I steam railroads, for the 5 
months ended May 31, 1937, we find the 
figure $1,735,221,861; for the correspond- 
ing period in 1938, $1,354,268,701. That 
is the over-all picture for class I steam 

railroads; and we find that there was a 
decrease of $380,953,160, or 21.95 percent. 
In the over-all picture for class I steam 
railroads, from 1937 to 1938, there was a 
reduction of 21.95 percent. 
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The figures I am giving are found under 
the heading, “Gross revenue.” 

Next, let us consider the western dis- 
trict. Taking first the Great Northern, 
we find that in the corresponding period 
of 1937, its gross revenue was $32,087,613; 
in 1938, $23,983,251—a decrease in gross 
Great Northern revenue of $8,104,362, or 
a percentage decrease of 25.26. That is 
the picture of the Great Northern’s de- 
crease in gross revenue between 1937 and 
1938. 

John Gray, the man to whom the ma- 
jority of the committee paid so much at- 
tention, and to whose testimony they 
give so much weight, wanted to raise the 
valuation of the Great Northern in 1938, 
over 1937, by $4,000,000, notwithstanding 
the fact that the percentage of decrease 
in gross revenue was 25.26. 

Under the heading “Net railway oper- 
ating income” we find that for the first 5 
months of 1937 the net railway operat- 
ing income of the Great Northern was 
$4,934,994 However, for the correspond- 
ing period in 1938 they were in the red by 
$867,787, or a decrease of $5,802,781, rep- 
resenting a percentage decrease of 117.57. 
Yet the majority of the committee 
criticized the board of equalization for 
reducing the tax valuation of the Great 
Northern in 1938, instead of following 
John Gray by increasing it $4,000,000. 

O, Mr. President, if the Senate is in- 
terested in facts, if it is interested in 


figures, is not that the answer to the 


question whether the tax valuation of the 
Great Northern should have been raised 
or reduced in 1938? 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. , 

Mr. BONE. In the prevailing opinion 
in the case of Great Northern Railway 
against Weeks, which I take it estab- 
lished the law in a case of this kind, the 
court announced the view and lays down 
the dictum that the State taxing authori- 
ties must take into consideration the 
financial situation concerning the road— 
its revenues and allied problems of that 
character. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly; and those 
are the figures I am now putting into the 
record. Those are the figures which, in 
my opinion, let me say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington, are 
the figures on which we should have re- 
lied in coming to a conclusion in this 
matter, instead of trying to do so on the 
basis of suspicion, presumption, and im- 
agination. 

Mr. BONE. The court seems to have 
settled the legal problem in one sentence, 
when it says— 


The value of petitioner's property 


And I am assuming that now it refers 
to its value for taxation purposes, ob- 
viously, since that is the reason for the 
suit— 
varied with the profitableness of its use, 
present and prospective. 

I assume that establishes the law in 
this case. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now let us look at 
another set of figures which may have 
some value, the market price of the total 
stocks and bonds of the Great Northern 
Railway Co. As of July 1, 1937, 
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the figure was $477,513,411; as of July 
1, 1938, the figure was $323,951,616—a 
decrease from 1937 to 1938 of $153,561,- 
795, or a percentage decrease of 32.16. 

Next, let us look at another very im- 
portant set of figures, Mr. President. 
One of the most important sources of 
revenue of the Great Northern Railroad 
is the tonnage of iron ore that it hauls. 
The iron-ore tonnage handled to July 
21, 1937, was 10,095, 970 gross tons; the 
iron-ore tonnage handled to July 21, 
1938, was 2,314,520 gross tons—a decrease 
of 7,781,450 gross tons, or a percentage 
decrease of 77.07. 

On another page of the exhibit, Mr. 
President, we find a statement entitled 
North Dakota—Statement Showing 
Comparison of Assessed Valuations of 
Operating Property of All Railroads for 
the Years 1937 and 1938.” I think the 
Senator from Washington will be much 
interested in the figures given in the 
statement. 

In the right-hand column, under the 
heading “Decrease,” we find the follow- 
ing: 

Great Northern—5.17 percent. 

Northern Pacific—4.88 percent. 

Soo Line—13.45 percent. 

Milwaukee—4.91 percent. 

Northwestern—3.47 percent. 

Far. Grain & Shipping—29.53 percent. 

Brandon, Dev. Lake & So.—3.27 percent. 


The average decrease is 5.72 percent; 
and the decrease for the Great Northern 
was 5.17 percent. 

In the statement following the figure 
for the 1938 assessed valuation of the 
operating property of the Soo Line, we 
find an asterisk; and in the lower part of 
the statement we find the explanation 
“As reduced by court.” We note that, in- 
stead of being reduced 4, 5, or 3 percent, 
the reduction by the court was 13.45 per- 
cent. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr, BONE. Let me say that, as I read 
the minority report, it seems to me that 
approximately at that time there were 
rather general reductions of valuation in 
the Northwest, including my own State of 
Washington. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think that the only 
State in which there was an increase 
was Oregon. 

Mr. President, I think there is one re- 
maining charge, which I shall discuss 
tomorrow, that regarding the bond issue. 
I wish, however, to take a few minutes 


more with reference to the figures in the 
table. 


HOURS OF DUTY OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES 
During the delivery of Mr. Murpock’s 
address: 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. MURDOCK. For what purpose? 
Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to ask unani- 
mous consent to have a bill which was 


just messaged to the Senate from the, 


House, considered and passed. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If there is any urg- 
ency for the passage of the bill, I will 
yield, although I yielded to a similar re- 
quest yesterday, and was placed in my 
seat and never got up. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. McKELLAR,. I do not think this 
will take more than half a minute. If 
there is any indication that it will take 
longer, I shall withdraw the request. 

Mr. MURDOCE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The House has just 
messaged to the Senate House bill 6759, 
which it passed yesterday, in which it 
fixes the hours of duty of postal em- 
ployees, making a slight change in the 
hours of service. A similar bill has al- 
ready been reported by the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads of the 
Senate, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill which passed the House be 
substituted for the Senate bill, and that 
it be considered, and passed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Has the bill been 
before the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads of the Senate? 

Mr. McKELLAR. An identical bill has 
been. It was reported last week. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If it is the same bill 
I have in mind, some correspondence 
from postal employees has come to my 
office apparently opposing the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator would 
prefer, I will not make the request at 
this time, but will wait until tomorrow, 
because I promised the distinguished 
Senator from Utah that I would not take 
his time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not want to 
hold the bill up any length of time, but 
I should like to look into the matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. I with- 
draw my request for the present. 


ADMIRAL ERNEST J. KING 


During the delivery of Mr. Murpocx’s 
speech: 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in order that I may take 
up an executive matter? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand there is 
not to be an executive session, otherwise 
I would not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, as in executive session, to report 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs the 
nomination of Admiral Ernest J. King 
to be Chief of Naval Operations in the 
Department of the Navy, with the rank 
of admiral, for a term of 4 years. 

The PRESIDING: OFFICER (Mr. 
O’DanreL in the ehair). Is there objec- 
tion to the presentation of the report? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Admiral Ernest J. King to be 
Chief of Naval Operations in the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, with the rank of ad- 
miral, for a term of 4 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the nomination? The Chair hears none, 
and without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the President 
be immediately notified of the action 
taken by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 
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FINANCING OF WAR DAMAGE CORPORA- 
TION—CONFERENCE REPORT 


During the delivery of Mr. Murpocx’s 
speech, Mr. MALONEY submitted the 
following report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2198) 
to provide for the financing of the War 
Damage Corporation, to amend the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
Tespective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House amendment insert the 
following: 

“That section 5d of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, is 
hereby amended by inserting immediately 
before the fifth paragraph thereof the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: ` 

“*(5) To acquire real estate and any right 
or interest therein by purchase, lease, con- 
demnation, or otherwise, determined by the 
Corporation to be Necessary or advantageous 
to the carrying out of any authority vested 
in any corporation created or organized pur- 
suant to this section. The Corporation is 
also authorized to sell, lease, or otherwise 
dispose of any such real estate. Proceedings 
for such condemnation shall be instituted 
in the name of the United States pursuant 
to the provisions of the act approved August 
1, 1888 (25 Stat. 357), as amended, and any 
real estate already devoted to public use 
which would be subject to condemnation in 
proceedings instituted upon application of 
any officer of the Government shall likewise 
be subject to condemnation in proceedings 
instituted upon application of the Corpo- 
ration as herein provided. Sections 1, 2, and 
4 of the act approved February 26, 1931 
(46 Stat. 1421), as amended, shall be ap- 
plicable in any such proceeding. Any judg- 
ment rendered against the United States in 
any such proceeding shall promptly be paid 
by the Corporation. Immediately upon the 
vesting of title in the Inited States of 
America in any such proceeding, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, by deed executed by him 
in the name of the United States of America, 
shall transfer the entire title or interest so 
acquired to the Corporation, and the Corpo- 
ration shall thereupon have the same rights 
with respect to any real estate so acquired as 
it has with respect to real estate acquired by 
purchase. The power to institute proceedings 
for condemnation in pursuance of this sec- 
tion shall terminate on June 30, 1944, or 
upon such earlier date as the Congress by 
concurrent resolution, or the President by 
proclamation, may designate, but no such 
proceedings instituted prior to such termina- 
tion shall abate by reason thereof.’ 

“Sec. 2. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
by inserting after section 5e thereof the 
following new sections: 

“ ‘Sec. 5f. (a) Any department, agency, or 
independent establishment of the Govern- 
ment or any corporation all of the capital 
stock of which is owned or controlled, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by the Government is 
hereby authorized, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, to sell, transfer, or 
lease, with or without consideration, to the 
Corporation or to any corporation created 
or organized pursuant to section 5d of this 
Act, any real estate and any right or interest 
therein, 

“Sec. 5g. (a) The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is hereby directed to continue to 
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supply funds to the War Damage Corpora- 
tion, a corporation created pursuant to sec- 
tion 5d of this Act; and the amount of notes, 
bonds, debentures, and other such obliga- 
tions which the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is authorized to issue and to have 
outstanding at any one time under existing 
law is hereby increased by an amount suff- 
cient to carry out the provisions of this sub- 
section. Such funds shall be supplied only 
upon the request of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, with the approval of the President, and 
the aggregate amount of the funds so supplied 
shall not exceed $1,000,000,000. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is authorized 
to and shall empower the War Damage Cor- 
poration to use its funds to provide, through 
insurance, reinsurance, or otherwise, reason- 
able protection against loss of or damage to 
property, real and personal, which may result 
from enemy attack (including any action 
taken by the military, naval, or air forces of 
the United States in resisting enemy attack), 
with such general exceptions as the War 
Damage Corporation, with the approval of 
the Secretary of Commerce, may deem advis- 
able. Such protection shall be made avail- 
able through the War Damage Corporation on 
and after a date to be determined and pub- 
lished by the Secretary of Commerce, which 
shall not be later than July 1, 1942, upon 
the payment of such premium or other 
charge, and subject to such terms and con- 
ditions, as the War Damage Corporation, with 
the approval of the Secretary of Commerce, 
may establish, but in view of the national 
interest involved, the War Damage Corpo- 
ration shall from time tc time establish uni- 
form rates for each type of property with 
respect to which such protection is made 
available; and, in order to establish a basis 
for such rates, such Corporation shall esti- 
mate the a risk of loss on all property 
of such type in the United States. Such pro- 
tection shall be applicable only (1) to such 
property situated in the United States (in- 
cluding the several States and the District 
of Columbia), the Philippine Islands, the 
Canal Zone, the Territories and possessions 
of the United States, and in such other places 
as may be determined by the President to 
be under the dominion and control of the 
United States; (2) to such property in transit 
between any points located in any of the 
foregoing; and (3) to all bridges between the 
United States and Canada and between the 
United States and Mexico: Provided, That 
such protection shall not be applicable after 
the date determined by the Secretary of Com- 
merce under this subsection to property in 
transit upon which the United States Mari- 
time Commission is authorized to provide 
marine war-risk insurance. The War Dam- 
age Corporation, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Commerce, may suspend, re- 
strict, or otherwise limit such protection in 
any area to the extent that it may determine 
to be necessary or advisable in consideration 
of the loss of control over such area by the 
United States making it impossible or im- 
practicable to provide such protection in such 
area. 

„b) Subject to the authorizations and 
limitations prescribed in subsection (a), any 
loss or damage to any such property sustained 
subsequent to December 6, 1941, and prior 
to the date determined by the Secretary of 
Commerce under subsection (a), may be com- 
pensated by the War Damage Corporation 
without requiring a contract of insurance or 
the payment of premium or other charge, and 
such loss or damage may be adjusted as if a 
policy covering such property was in fact in 
force at the time of such loss or damage.’ 

“Sec. 3. The amount of notes, bonds, de- 
bentures, and other such obligations which 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
authorized to issue and have outstanding at 
any one time under existing law is hereby 
increased, in addition to the increase au- 
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thorized in section 2 of this Act, by $2,500,- 
And the House agree to the same. 

Francis MALONEY, 
J. H. BANKHEAD, 
GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE, 
JOHN A. DANAHER, 
Rost. A. TAFT, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Henry B. STEAGALL, 
CLYDE WILLIAMS, 
BRENT SPENCE, 
JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 
CHARLES L. GIFFORD, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the conference report be now 
considered, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor at this 
point a letter from the Secretary of 
Commerce, Jesse H. Jones, addressed to 
me, in explanation of the contemplated 
procedure under this measure. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
> Washington, March 17, 1942. 
Hon. Francis MALONEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MALONEY: In our considera- 
tion of rates to be charged by the War Dam- 
age Corporation for protection against enemy 
attack, we are of the opinion that, since losses 
resulting from the war are a national respon- 
sibility, there should be no discrimination in 
rates because of geographical location. 

Our thought as to appropriate rates is as 
follows: 

Ten to fifteen cents per hundred dollars’ 
coverage for farms, dwellings, and commercial 
properties up to $10,000; from 15 to 20 cents 
per hundred dollars’ coverage on such risks 
between $10,000 and $25,000; and graduated 
rates on all amounts above $25,000. 

I doubt the advisability of making these 
suggestions a part of the legislation, but this 
letter coula be put in the record as a part 
of the discussions. If the committee prefers 
making it a matter of legislation, there can, 
of course, be no objection. 

My thought about this is that the War 
Damage Corporation, with the approval of 
the Secretary of Commerce, should have as 
much latitude as possible to fix rates for such 
protection. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE H. JONES, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator briefly explain how the 
conference report differs from the Senate 
bill? 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, except 
for perfecting language, there was only 
one substantial change in the conference 
report. The Senate bill, as Senators will 
recall, provided that the War Damage 
Corporation might provide free insurance 
up to the amount of $15,000. Excepting 
for the amount of $15,000, discretion was 
left entirely with the War Damage Corpo- 
ration. When the bill went to the House 
the question of free insurance was de- 
bated at length, and in two or three in- 
stances, as the result of amendments sub- 
mitted, votes were taken in the House, 
and all proposals to provide free insur- 
ance, in the amounts suggested, were re- 
jected. 

In conference—and I may point out 
that the conference lasted some time— 
we finally unanimously agreed upon an 
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amendment which would provide in ef- 
fect that the insurance premiums should 
be uniform throughout the country. The 
bill as now written provides that from 
time to time the War Damage Corpora- 
tion shall establish rates, and that, be- 
cause of the national interests involved 
in the establishment of rates, the War 
Damage Corporation shall take into ac- 
count all the insurable property of the 
country. 

In brief, we believe that the result of 
the conference provides that all insur- 
ance rates, insofar as types of insurable 
property are concerned, wil) be uniform. 
One of the principal purposes of the 
amendment is to keep the rates at a low 
cost. 

In connection with the conference re- 
port I offered for the Recor a letter from 
the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Jesse 
Jones, which tells us what the War Dam- 
age Corporation has in mind as to rates. 
The conferees thought that the suggested 
rates were as reasonable as could be ex- 
pected. 

I may add that the conferees were 
unanimous. 

I now move the adoption of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? The Chair hears 
none. 

The question is now on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


TOTAL MOBILIZATION FOR THE WAR 
EFFORT 


After the conclusion of Mr. Murpocx’s 
speech, 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit a concur- 
rent resolution out of order, and request 
its reference to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to inquire of the Senator from Flori- 
da what is the subject matter of the con- 
current resolution? My inquiry relates 
to the tommittee to which the matter is 
to be referred. 

Mr. PEPPER. Iam glad to answer the 
question. It is a concurrent resolution 
providing for a joint committee of the 
House and Senate, to consist of seven 
Members from each body, to constitute 
a joint committee to make a study of 
means and methods by which we may 
more perfectly secure the total mobiliza- 
tion of the country, to aid the country’s 
armed effort. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is not the subject prop- 
erly one within the jurisdiction of the 
Military Affairs Committee? 

Mr. PEPPER. I gave some considera- 
tion to that question, and it was a toss of 
the coin, so far as I was concerned, 
whether the concurrent resolution should 
go to the Committee on Military Affairs 
or to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. There were two considerations 
which led me to suggest the Committee on 
Education and Labor. The first was a 
natural one, that I was a member of that 
committee. The second was that I con- 
templated the field to be covered by such 
a joint committee, if one were created, to 
be beyond merely military matters. I 
had in mind the examination of the 
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whole field of the national effort, with a 
view to determining in what way, if any, 
the country might be mobilized for effec- 
tive prosecution of the war. I have no 
strong feeling about the matter. I have 
stated the considerations which led me 
to make the suggestion. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I certainly do not seek 
additional responsibility or work for the 
Committee on Military Affairs, but I 
wonder whether the Senator from Flor- 
ida would be willing to let the resolution 
lie over, and permit me to talk with him 
about it, before it is referred to a 
committee. 

Mr. PEPPER. I shall be very glad to 
have that done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Chair to understand that the Senator 
from Florida withdraws his concurrent 
resolution? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have no objection to 
the concurrent resolution being offered, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If it is 
offered, it will have to be referred, unless 
it is to lie on the table, 

Mr. PEPPER. Assuming that the 
committee created might examine rather 
the whole gamut of the national effort, 
not so much with a view to the military 
situation or matters touching the mili- 
tary, but with respect to matters per- 
taining to the mobilization of public 
sentiment, the more perfect ordering of 
the country’s effort, principally in regard 
to civilian activities, would the Senator 
consider that the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs would more properly be the 
repository of the concurrent resolution 
than the Committee on Education and 
Labor, which has jurisdiction over mat- 
ters pertaining to education, public 
health, labor, and kindred subjects? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Iam not able to answer 
the Senator’s question. I should like to 
have the concurrent resolution lie over, 
so far as the reference is concerned. It 
will not be harmed in any way by that 
action being taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair make the suggestion to the Sen- 
ator from Florida that it might perhaps 
be better to withdraw the concurrent 
resolution, because if it is ordered to be 
printed and lie on the table and is then 
rereferred, two separate printings will be 
required. 

Mr. PEPPER. Instead of that, with 
the permission of the Chair, I should 
much prefer to assume that the inquiry of 
the Senator from Vermont constituted a 
suggestion that the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs would be the preferable com- 
mittee, and to acquiesce in that sugges- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is ready to rule on the question, 
if the Senator wishes to take the ruling 
of the Chair. 

Mr. PEPPER. I should prefer that the 
concurrent resolution go to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, insofar as that 
request might be of value to the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
La FoLLETTE in the chair). The present 
occupant of the chair would like to state, 
with all due deference, that he is in vio- 
lent disagreement with precedent estab- 
lished by the esteemed former Vice 
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President, that a Senator may secure the 
reference of a bill or resolution to any 
committee to which he desires to have it 
referred. The present occupant of the 
chair feels that the jurisdictional situa- 
tion, so far as committees of the Senate 
are concerned, is becoming chaotic as the 
result of that ruling. Realizing that the 
present occupant of the chair cannot es- 
tablish a precedent, nevertheless hoping 
to move in that direction, he would like 
to state that he overrules the request of 
the Senator from Florida, and refers the 
concurrent resolution to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, because obviously 
that committee should have jurisdiction 
of the measure. 

Mr. PEPPER. I should like to state, 
with the permission of the Chair, that the 
Chair cannot be overruling both my re- 
quests, because in the first instance I re- 
quested that the concurrent resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and then, upon the suggestion 
being made by the able Senator from 
Vermont that probably the Committee on 
Military Affairs should have jurisdiction, 
I gladly acquiesced in his suggestion and 
made the request that the concurrent 
resolution go to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. I do not want to appear in 
the light of not having been disposed to 
the consideration of the concurrent reso- 
lution by the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, Before the Chair ruled I did make 
the request to which I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair begs the pardon of the Senator 
from Florida. He did not understand the 
Senator to have made the request, and 
the Chair permits his ruling to stand 
merely as obiter dictum. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation of the fair-mindedness 
of the Senator from Florida in acqui- 
escing to the suggestion I made. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 26), submitted by Mr. PEPPER and 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, is as follows: 

Whereas the United States is engaged in 
war with totalitarian powers who are waging 
total war against us; and 

Whereas it is essential to victory for our 
arms and our efforts that we mobilize our 
total strength and resources; and 

Whereas it is the sentiment of the Con- 
gress that our Nation must give every pos- 
sible support to our armed forces in waging 
this war against determined and ruthless 
enemies: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring) That there is 
hereby created a joint committee of seven 
Members of the Senate to be appointed by 
the Vice President and seven Members of 
the House of Representatives to be appointed 
by the Speaker which shall make an inves- 
tigation and study of how the United States 
might more effectively and efficiently mobi- 
lize its strength in furtherance of the war 
against our enemies so as to insure victory 
for our arms and our cause. Such commit- 
tee shall conduct such investigation with all 
reasonable dispatch and report such recom- 
mendations as it may have from time to time 
to the Senate and House of Representatives, 
and to the President if deemed desirable, and 
to such other agency, or agencies, as in the 
opinion of such joint committee might be 
in the public interest. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
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committee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings; to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of either House of the Con- 
gress during the Seventy-seventh and suc- 
ceeding Congresses; to employ such experts, 
and clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 
ants; to require, by subpenr cr otherwise, the 
attendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books papers, and documents; 
to administer such oaths, and to take such 
testimony, and to make such expenditures as 
it deems advisable The cost of stenographic 
services to report such hearings shall not be 
in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The 
expense of the committee, which shall not 
exceed $10,000 shall be paid one-half from 
the contingent fund of the Senate and one- 
half from the contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the joint committee. 


RECESS 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o'clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 19, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate March 18 (legislative day March 
5), 1942: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy 
Admiral Ernest J. King to be Chief of Naval 


Operations in the Department of the Navy, 
with the rank of Admiral, for a term of 4 years. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepbnespay, Marcu 18, 1942 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most gracious God and Father, we give 
Thee our grateful thanks in these dis- 
tressing days. We trust that Thou wilt 
help us to rest our souls in Thee; make 
us wise as to the source of our strength 
and where peace may be found. Thou 
art the One who is ever wakeful, ever 
care-taking, and ever enduring to the 
end. Thou Christ who chants that love 
which casts out fear in a way We cannot 
understand, bless us with fresh mani- 
festations of Thy presence. We pray 
that the pain, the wreck of life, and the 
blight of hope may work out the highest 
and the holiest good. 

We acknowledge, dear Lord, our fail- 
ures, our frailties, and our errors; do 
Thou forgive us ana enable us to put our 
forces of understanding into the deepest 
channels, counting no sacrifice too great 
for the good of our country. Oh let us 
claim our redemption in a world whose 
builder and maker is God. In these days, 
holy unto the Lord. neither let us be 
grieved, for the joy of the Lord is our 
strength; may we therefore take pleas- 
ure in infirmities, in injuries, in necessi- 
ties, and in distresses for the sake of Him 
who died that we might live. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 6691. An act to increase the debt limit 
of the United States, to further amend the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed Mr. 
Barkiey and Mr. Brewster members of 
the joint select committee on the part of 
the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the United States Government,” for 
the disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agencies: 

1. Department of Agriculture. 

2. Department of War. 

3. Federal Security Agency. Food and 
Drug Administration. 


4. Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Board. 

5. Federal Trade Commission. 

6. Federal Works Agency. 

7. The National Archives, United 


States Food Administration. 
HON. JOHN W McCORMACK 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on last Friday Boston Univer- 
sity, one of the great educational institu- 
tions of this country, honored our ma- 
jority leader by conferring upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. I am sure I 
voice the sentiments of every Member of 
this House, regardless of which side of 
the aisle he may sit, in saying we appre- 
ciate this signal honor that has come to 
the House and to our majority leader. 
He is a man of outstanding ability and 
richly merited the honor. I extend to 
him, in behalf of the House, our heartiest 
felicitations. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include therein 
oe ates in this morning’s Washington 

‘ost. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CECILIA PITT 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday during consideration of the 
Private Calendar, the bill (S. 1161) for 
the relief of Mrs. Cecilia Pitt, was ob- 
jected to. This was an outstanding 
hardship case and called for sympathy 
and favorable action by the House, but it 
was objected to. A year ago the nus- 
band of Mrs. Pitt committed suicide for 
fear he would be deported to Danzig. 
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The Senate passed this bill unanimously. 
The House Committee on Immigration 
reported it favorably unanimously, and 
yet it was objected to here. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that S. 1161 be restored to the Private 
Calendar, so that I may have a chance to 
explain this meritorious bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 


- necticut? 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I was one of the mem- 
bers of the ofñcial objectors’ committee 
who on yesterday objected to the passage 
of this bill by unanimous consent. My 
colleague the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Hancock] was the other member of 
that committee who objected to the pas- 
sage of the bill by unanimous consent. 
Two objections having thus been offered, 
the bill was recommitted to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
That committee may report it again to 
the House in an omnibus bill for consid- 
eration and vote if it so desires. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Will the gentle- 
man yield at that point? 

Mr. MOTT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hancock] told me 
he did not object. 

Mr. MOTT. For the information of 


‘the gentleman, I will say that the objec- 


tion of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, Hancock] is in the RECORD. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. It is in the REC- 
orp, but the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Hancock] told me he did not object. 

Mr. MOTT. I am stating simply 
what the Recorp shows. However, Mr. 
Speaker, this is the evidence as to the 
merit of the bill, so far as it appears to 
Members of the House and of the object- 
ing committee, from the report of the 
Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

In a letter from the Attorney General 
addressed to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, which is printed in the Committee's 
report, from which I now read, the Attor- 
ney General states: 

It appears from the files of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service of this 
Department that Mrs. Pitt, who is approxi- 
mately 49 years of age— 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand the regular order. 
This is no time to take up the Private 
Calendar. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, 
Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I object for the time being. I 
do not think we ought to take up the 
Private Calendar out of order. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
rather important matter. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no 
discretion. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I will re- 
serve the right to object until the gentle- 
man reads the letter, but we are taking 
up a matter that was disposed of on yes- 
terday. 

Mr. MOTT. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. KOPPLEMANN] has made 
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a perfectly proper parliamentary request 
and the Chair must entertain it. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Iam not 
quarreling with the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Mort] reserved the right to 
object. 

Mr. MOTT. And the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] has withdrawn 
his objection to my proceeding under that 
reservation. 

If I may continue with the letter—and 
my statement will be very brief, I may say 
to the gentleman: 

Her husband, Aron Pitt, who was 49 years 
of age at the time of his death, was a native 
and citizen of Poland. Mrs. Pitt entered the 
United States as a quota immigrant on 
October 5, 1926. Her husband had pre- 
viously entered the United States on March 6, 
1925, also as a quota immigrant. Both re- 
ceived their visas under the German quota 
by claiming birth in Germany, although they 
had been born elsewhere. On May 28, 1935, 
Mr. Pitt became a naturalized citizen of the 
United States. Thereafter, on May 25, 1939, 
his certificate of citizenship was canceled on 
the ground that it had been fraudulently pro- 
cured At the same time, both Mr. and Mrs. 
Pitt were convicted in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Connecticut on 
pleas of nolo contendere on charges of fraud 
in procuring Mr. Pitt’s American citizenship. 
Mrs. Pitt resides in Hartford, Conn., where 
Mr. Pitt was engaged in the insurance and 
real estate businesses. She has two Amer- 
ican-born children, whose ages are 10 and 12, 
respectively 


Now, the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut called me on the telephone this 
morning, reminding me of the fact that 
I had objected to consideration and pas- 
sage of this bill by unanimous consent. 
I did object, after very thorough study, 
which, as a member of the objections 
committee, I always try to give to bills 
on the Private Calendar. I stated to the 
gentleman what my general attitude was 
on bills of this kind, which seek to legal- 
ize the admittedly fraudulent entrance 
of aliens into the United States. 

The gentleman bluntly informed me, 
if that was my attitude to go ahead and 
object to his unanimous: consent request 
to reconsider the bill today, but he 
warned me that if I did so he intended 
to object to every unanimous-consent re- 
quest that I should make to the House 
from now on. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I simply do not care 
to be bluffed or threatened in that man- 
ner by the gentleman from Connecticut, 
or any other Member, and I am sure no 
Member except the gentleman from Con- 
necticut would ever undertake to 
threaten or bluff me. For this reason, 
Mr. Speaker, in addition to the reason 
that I feel my objection on yesterday 
was well grounded, I must object at this 
time to the gentleman’s unanimous- 
consent request to restore the bill to 
the calendar and pass it by unanimous 
consent. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS: PER- 
MISSION TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF 
HOUSE 


Mr, VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs may have per- 
mission to sit during the sessions of the 
House for the balance of the week. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 1 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. I am going to 
object all the way through to everything. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent—— 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. 
much as I regret it, I object. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Is there 
not a way for the Congress to proceed 
in this emergency without being ham- 
strung by one individual? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
it is, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has recog- 
nized the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 30 
seconds. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection 
the gentleman may proceed for 30 
seconds. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like the attention of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut is a man for whom I have a 
profound feeling of respect. The House 
is a very tolerant body. We are all 
human beings, and we make our mis- 
takes of judgment. Sometimes we are 
emotional. I am not passing judgment 
on the action of any Member because I 
am the most sevcre judge of myself and 
do not like to judge my fellow man. 

Even though the gentleman from Con- 
necticut feels that the objection ad- 
vanced against him was wrong, the gen- 
tleman will make a very serious mistake 
if his reaction is to object to every 
unanimous-consent request that is sub- 
mitted. 

My few cbservations are directed to 
the reason of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut—a gentleman who is very rea- 
sonable and not emotionally minded. I 
am sure the gentleman will not further 
object to unanimous-consent requests. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one- 
half of a minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection wo 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York that he proceed for half a minute? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I Wand to ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate bill re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut be restored to the Private 
Calendar, with the understanding that 
the committee will give the matter fur- 
ther study and file a supplemental report 


Speaker, 


I think 
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and take the matter up with the objector 
in order that we may get some procedure. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. There 
is no use reserving the right to object; 
I object. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Then I shall 
continue to object, if I cannot get fair 
action in this House. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
today, after disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s table and at the conclusion of 
such special orders as may have been 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. WooDRUFF]? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 


EXTENDING AUTHORITY OF THE RECON- 
STRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
STEAGALL]. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(S. 2198) to provide for the financing of 
the War Damage Corporation, to amend 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can- 
not object. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama is proceeding under the rules of the 
House. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement of 
the managers on the part of the House 
may be read in lieu of the full report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. STEAGALL]? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2198) 
to provide for the financing of the War 
Damage Corporation, to amend the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House amendment insert the 
following: 

“That section 5d of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, is 
hereby amended by inserting immediately 
before the fifth paragraph thereof the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: 

“*(5) To acquire real estate and any right 
or interest therein by purchase, lease, con- 
demnation, or otherwise, determined by the 
Corporation to be necessary or advantageous 
to the carrying out of any authority vested 
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in any corporation created or organized pur- 
suant to this section. The Corporation is 
also authorized to sell, lease, or otherwise 
dispose of any such real estate. Proceedings 
for such condemnation shail be instituted 
in the name of the United States pursuant 
to the provisions of the Act approved August 
1, 1888 (25 Stat. 357), as amended, and any 
real estate already devoted to public use 
which would be subject to condemnation in 
proceedings instituted upon application of 
any officer of the Government shall likewise 
be subject to condemnation in proceedings 
instituted upon application of the Corpo- 
ration as herein provided. Sections 1, 2, and 
4 of the Act approved February 26, 1931 
(46 Stat. 1421), as amended, shall be ap- 
plicable in any such proceeding. Any judg- 
ment rendered against the United States in 
any such proceeding shall promptly be paid 
by the Corporation. Immediately upon the 
vesting of title in the United States of 
America in any such proceeding, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, by deed executed by him 
in the name of the United States of America, 
shall transfer the entire title or interest so 
acquired to the Corporation, and the Corpo- 
ration shall thereupon have the same rights 
with respect to any real estate so acquired as 
it has with respect to real estate acquired by 
purchase The power to institute proceedings 
for condemnation in pursuance of this sec- 
tion shall terminate on June 30, 1944, or 
upon such earlier date as the Congress by 
concurrent resolution, or the President by 
proclamation, may designate, but no such 
proceedings instituted prior to such termina- 
tion shall abate by reason thereof.’ 

“Sec. 2. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
by inserting after section 5e thereof the 
following new sections: 

“ ‘Sec. 5f. (a) Any department, agency, or 
independent establishment of the Govern- 
ment or any corporation all of the capital 
stock of which is owned or controlled, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by the Government is 
hereby authorized, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, to sell, transfer, or 
lease, with or without consideration, to the 
Corporation or to any corporation created 
or organized pursuant to section 6d of this 
Act, any real estate and any right or interest 
therein. 

“Sec. 5g. (a) The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is hereby directed to continue to 
supply funds to the War Damage Corpora- 
tion, a corporation created pursuant to sec- 
tion 5d of this Act; and the amount of notes, 
bonds, debentures, and other such obliga- 
tions which the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is authorized to issue and to have 
outstanding at any one time under existing 
law is hereby increased by an amount sufi- 
cient to carry out the provisions of this sub- 
section. Such funds shall be supplied only 
upon the request of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, with the approval of the President, and 
the aggregate amount of the funds so supplied 
shall not exceed $1,000,000,000. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is authorized 
to and shall empower the War Damage Cor- 
poration to use its junds to provide, through 
insurance, reinsurance, or otherwise, reason- 
able protection against loss of or damage to 
property, real and personal, which may result 
from enemy attack (including any action 
taken by the military, naval, or air forces of 
the United States in resisting enemy attack), 
with such general exceptions. as the War 
Damage Corporation, with the approval of 
the Secretary of Commerce, may deem advis- 
able. Such protection shall be made avail- 
able through the War Damage Corporation on 
and after a date to be determined and pub- 
lished by the Secretary of Commerce which 
shall not be later than July 1, 1942, upon 
the payment of such premium or other 
charge, and subject to such terms and con- 
ditions, as the War Damage Corporation, 
with the approval of the Secretary of Com- 
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merce, may establish, but, in view of the na- 
tional interest involved, the War Damage 
Corporation shall from time to time estab- 
lish uniform rates for each type of property 
with respect to which such protection is made 
available, and, in order to establish a basis 
for such rates, such Corporation shall esti- 
mate the average risk of loss on all property 
of such type in the United States. Such pro- 
tection shall be applicable only (1) to such 
property situated in the United States (in- 
cluding the several States and the District 
of Columbia), the Philippine Islands, the 
Canal Zone, the Territories and possessions 
of the United States, and in such other 
places as may be determined by the President 
to be under the dominion and control of the 
United States, (2) to such property in transit 
between any points located in any of the 
foregoing, and (3) to all bridges between the 
United States and Canada and between the 
United States and Mexico: Provided, That 
such protection shall not be applicable after 
the date determined by the Secretary of Com- 
merce under this subsection to property in 
transit upon which the United States Mari- 
time Commission is authorized to provide 
marine war-risk insurance. The War Dam- 
age Corporation, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Commerce, may suspend, re- 
strict, or otherwise limit such protection in 
any area to the extent that it may determine 
to be necessary or advisable in consideration 
of the loss of control over such area by the 
United States making it impossible or im- 
practicable to provide such protection in such 
area. 


„b) Subject to the authorizations and 
limitations prescribed in subsection (a), any 
loss or damage to any such property sustained 
subsequent to December 6, 1941, and prior 
to the date determined by the Secretary of 
Commerce under subsection (a), may be com- 
pensated by the War Damage Corporation 
without requiring a contract of insurance or 
the payment of premium or other charge, and 
such loss or damage may be adjusted as if a 
policy covering such property was in fact in 
force at the time of such loss or damage.’ 

“Sec. 3. The amount of notes, bonds, de- 
bentures, and other such obligations which 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
authorized to issue and have outstanding at 
any one time under existing law is hereby 
increased, in addition to the increase au- 
thorized in section 2 of this Act, by $2,500,- 
000,000.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Henry B. STEAGALL, 

CLYDE WILLIAMS, 

BRENT SPENCE, 

JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 

CHARLES L. GIFFORD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE, 
JOHN A. DANAHER, 
Rost. A. TAFT, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 2198) to provide for 
the financing of the War Damage Corpora- 
tion, to amend the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

Section 1 of the Senate bill and of the 
House amendment authorized the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to acquire 
real estate by purchase, lease, condemnation, 
or otherwise to the extent that the Corpora- 
tion determined it to be necessary or advan- 
tageous to carrying out any authority vested 
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in a corporation created or organized under 
section 5d of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, as amended. Under the 
Senate bill the power of condemnation 
granted to the Corporation was not to be 
exercised after the expiration of the Second 
War Powers Act of 1942. The House amend- 
ment provided that power to institute pro- 
ceedings for condemnation should terminate 
upon the conclusion of the present war or 
at such earlier time as the Congress by con- 
current resolution, or the President, might 
designate, subject to the limitation that no 
proceedings for condemnation instituted prior 
to such termination should abate by reason 
thereof, or by reason of the expiration of the 
Corporation’s period of succession. 

The conference agreement provides for 
terminating the power of condemnation 
granted to the Corporation by section 1 on 
June 30, 1944, or on an earlier date desig- 
nated by the Congress by concurrent reso- 
lution or by a Presidential proclamation. 
As provided in the House amendment, pro- 
ceedings for such condemnation instituted 
prior to such termination are not to abate 
by reason thereof, but the reference to ex- 
piration of the Corporation’s period of suc- 
cession (January 22, 1947) is eliminated 
because of the earlier termination date 
(June 30, 1944) specified in the conference 


agreement. 


Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment authorized the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to supply funds in an 
aggregate amount of not to exceed $1,000,- 
000,000 to the War Damage Corporation. 
Under the Senate bill the War Damage Cor- 
poration was to be authorized to use its 
funds to provide, through insurance, rein- 
surance, or otherwise, reasonable protection 
against loss of or damage to tangible real 
and personal property which may result 
from enemy attack, with such general ex- 
ceptions as such Corporation with the ap- 
proval of the Federal Loan Administrator 
might deem advisable. Under the House 
amendment such protection was to be af- 
forded against loss of or damage to prop- 
erty, real and personal, which may result, 
or may have resulted, from enemy attack 
or from any action taken by the military, 
naval or air forces of the United States in 
resisting or guarding against enemy attack. 

The Senate bill provided that such pro- 
tection in an amount not more than $15,000 
might be provided to the owner of any such 
property without requiring the payment of 
a premium by or other charge to such 
owner. The payment of a reasonable pre- 
mium or other charge was required, how- 
ever, where protection was provided in a 
greater amount. In all cases such protec- 
tion was to be made available in accord- 
ance with terms and conditions to be pre- 
scribed by the War Damage Corporation 
with the approval of the Federal Loan 
Administrator. 

The House amendment provided that the 
protection was to be made available upon 
the payment of such premium and subject 
to such terms and conditions as the Corpora- 
tion, with the approval of the Secretary of 
Commerce, might establish. The House 
amendment also provided that any such loss 
or damage sustained prior to the approval of 
the act or prior to a date determined by the 
Secretary of Commerce (not later than July 
1, 1942) might be compensated by the War 
Damage Corporation without requiring a 
contract of insurance or the payment of a 
premium or other charge. 

Under the Senate bill the protection was 
limited to (1) property situated in the 
United States, the Philippine Islands, the 
Canal Zone, the Territories and possessions 
of the United States, and such other places 
as the President determined to be under the 
dominion and control of the United States, 
and (2) to such property in transit between 
any points located in any of the foregoing. 
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The House amendment provided, in addition, 
for extending such protection to bridges be- 
tween the United States and Canada and 
the United States and Mexico, but it added 
a limitation that the protection was not to be 
extended to property in transit upon which 
the United-States Maritime Commission is 
authorized to provide marine war-risk insur- 
ance. 

The House amendment also provided that, 
with the approval of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the War Damage Corporation might 
suspend, restrict, or otherwise limit such 
protection in any area that it determined 
necessary or advisable in consideration of 
the loss of control by the United States or 
other factors making it impossible or im- 
practicable to provide such protection 
therein. 

The conference agreement provides that 
the reasonable protection which the War 
Damage Corporation is to be authorized to 
make available is to cover loss of or damage 
to property, real and personal, which may 
result from enemy attack (including any 
action taken by the military, naval or air 
forces of the United States in resisting ene- 
my attack). The “general exception” provi- 
sion of the Senate bill is retained The 
Secretary of Commerce is required to deter- 
mine and publish a date, which is not to be 
later than July 1, 1942, on which such pro- 
tection will be available. The provisions of 
the House amendment with respect to the 
location of property to be covered (includ- 
ing bridges between the United States and 
Canada and Mexico) are retained in sub- 
stance, and the House limitation on cover- 
age of “property in transit” is to apply after 
the date so determined by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Under the conference agreement, the pro- 
visions of the House amendment, relating to 
compensation without requiring a contract 
of insurance cr the payment of a premium 
or other charge, are made applicable in the 
case of loss of or damage to property between 
December 6. 1941, and the date so determined 
by the Secretary of Commerce 

The conference agreement also provides 
that, in view of the national interest involved, 
the War Damage Corporation shall from time 
to time establish uniform rates for each type 
of property with respect to which such pro- 
tection is made available, and that, in order 
to establish a basis for such rates, the War 
Damage Corporatior shall estimate the aver- 
age risk of loss on all property of such type 
in the United States. 

Henry B. STEAGALL, 

CLYDE WILLIAMS, 

BRENT SPENCE, 

JESSE P. Worcorr, 

CHARLES L. GIFFORD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman 
yield for a question or two? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman 
explain to us a little more clearly the 
provision with reference to insurance 
premiums that are to be charged. In 
other words, is there any limit as to the 
amount of insurance that may be carried 
free of cost to those insured? 

Mr. STEAGALL. The bill passed by 
the House provided a system of insur- 
ance by contract and assessment, and 
that provision was retained by the con- 
ferees. There is no provision for free 
insurance except pending the time when 
the plan that will be established under 
the bill can be put into effect, which will 
be not later than the end of the fiscal 
year, or at such earlier date as may be 
announced by the Corporation. As I 
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stated, that is the plan provided in the 
House bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let us take a case 
subsequent to next July 1, we will say, 
and beyond that date. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Beyond that date all 
insurance is 3y contract. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. On which a pre- 
mium must be paid? 

Mr. STEAGALL. On which premium 
charges must be paid. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is the language 
clear and brief as to how the premium 
shall be arrived at? 

Mr.STEAGALL. If the gentleman will 
read the concluding paragraph of the 
statement of the conferees, or the pro- 
vision of the bill as agreed upon in con- 
ference, he will see that wide latitude 
and discretion is given the officials of the 
Corporation in fixing charges or assess- 
ments. There is a provision incorporated 
in the conference report to the effect that 
in determining he assessment to be im- 
posed the Corporation shall estimate the 
total value of all property in the country 
of a certain type, and the rate must be 
uniform. That is the view that obtained 
when the present plan of protection was 
instituted that the losses caused by dam- 
age to property during the war should 
be the burden of the Nation as a whole, 
and that view is followed in the plan 
upon which assessments are to be made 
by the Corporation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In other words, 
those in the interior, for instance, will 
have to pay the same rate of insurance, 
although the risk might or might not be 
as great as those located on the seacoast? 

Mr. STEAGALL. We approached the 
problem from the viewpoint that the 
problem is a national one, that the bur- 
den should be borne by the Nation as a 
whole, and, as a matter of fact, nobody 
knows just where the greatest risk will 
be experienced. Of course, we do not 
expect any extensive bombings or de- 
struction of property in the United 
States, but if it comes there is no way 
at all under modern methods of warfare 
to tell just what community or what 
particular section might face the greatest 
danger. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I thank the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. KEAN. Will tne gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. If you carry out this uni- 
form rate, that will mean the rate will 
be cheaper on the seacoast and a little 
higher in the interior than would other- 
wise be justified? 

Mr. STEAGALL. That conclusion 
may turn out to be justified or it may 
not. It will require experience under 
actual operations of the plan to deter- 
mine whether that will be the case or 
not. 

Mr. KEAN. Is that not apt to mean 
nobody will take it out in the interior, 
and everybody will take it out on the 
seacoast? 

Mr. STEAGALL. No; it is not ex- 
pected that everybody will take this in- 
surance, but in fixing the rates of assess- 
ment the number of beneficiaries or ap- 
plicants will, of course, enter into the 
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matter of cost. An insurance company 
in undertaking to assess a rate or arrive 
at a fair charge would, I should think, do 
just what the bill provides. An effort 
would be made to find out the total value 
of a property of a certain type through- 
out the country before undertaking to 
adjust rates. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. There was one thing 
about which the House was very positive, 
and that was that we would have no free 
insurance. Does the bill the conferees 
have brought back provide for any free 
insurance of any kind or character 
whatever? 

Mr. STEAGALL. None whatever, ex- 
cept during the period within which to 
perfect and put into operation the plan 
that will be permanent, which, of course, 
is the plan provided in the House bill. I 
have my own individual views about that 
phase of the legislation, but that is what 
the House did, and the conferees agreed 
to the House provision. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Under the tem- 
porary arrangement until the contracts 
are written, say July 1, are the sinkings 
that are taking place at the present time 
covered by the temporary arrangement? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Is there any pro- 
vision for taking care of these men who 
are losing their lives? 

Mr. STEAGALL. This does not deal 
with life insurance in any form. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. This takes care 
of the property alone? 

Mr. STEAGALL. The property en- 
tirely. 

Mr, Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
corr ]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, as this 
conference report is. returned to the 
House it is signed by all the conferees 
on the part of the House because it ex- 
presses, I believe, the House version of 
the bill with some additions which per- 
fect that bill. 

I presume that any fundamental ob- 
jection which any of the Members of the 
House may have to this manner of pro- 
viding insurance presents only an aca- 
demic question at the present time, but 
I want to use at least part of my time 
to call attention to something which I 
think is much more important than this 
particular conference report. 

This bill and this conference report is 
indicative of a change which we are ex- 
periencing in our national and our po- 
litical life. It indicates in some essential 
particulars that the Congress of the 
United States is in a position of impo- 
tency. The Congress of the United States 
should be the policy-making department 
of the Government. It may be somewhat 
sophomoric to call attention to the fact 
that we have in this Government three 
distinct, integrated branches of the Gov- 
ernment, the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial. We are taught from 
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childhood to respect the office of the 
President of the United States. The 
office of the Supreme Court is almost 
sacred to us. Through a series of events 
which have transpired, however, the Con- 
gress of the United States has been hu- 
miliated and ridiculed into such an im- 
potent state that the people of the United 
States, in their anxiety concerning the 
perpetuation of the American form of 
Government, have felt the ineffectiveness 
of the only direct voice they have in Gov- 
ernment. In each of the dictator coun- 
tries, the power and prestige of the legis- 
lative branch of the government had to 
be destroyed before totalitarianism could 
prevail. As gradually the representative 
branch lost its jurisdiction over policies, 
proportionately the dictator ascended to- 
ward total sovereignty and ultimate des- 
potism. The United States Congress is 
the only remaining bulwark against col- 
lectivism and socialism. To destroy its 
effectiveness as such either by ridicule or 
usurpation spells the end of American 
democracy. 

Understand that this Corporation, the 
War Damage Corporation, establishes po- 
tential liabilities running into billions of 
dollars. It was created under section 
5 (d), subdivision (3), clause (g), of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
which provides that the Federal Loan 
Administrator, with the approval of the 
President,.is authorized to create a cor- 
poration with power— 
to take such other action as the President and 
the Federal Loan Administrator may deem 
necessary to expedite the national defense 
program, but the aggregate amount of the 
funds of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration which may be outstanding at any 
one time for carrying out this clause (g) 
shall not exceed $200,000,000. 


This is Public Law No. 108, Seventy- 
seventh Congress. 

Under the above language the War 
Damage Corporation was created and 
$100,000,000 of the $200,000,000 made 
available to it. 

This corporation put a binder on every 
piece of property. It gave every proper- 
ty owner in the United States free insur- 
ance from enemy attack, creating a po- 
tential and contingent liability on the 
part of the people of the United States of 
perhaps billions of dollars. It estab- 
lished a policy whereby private losses 
would be paid out of the Federal Treas- 
ury as soon as they were adjudicated, at 
a time when every effort is being made to 
get into that Treasury all the pennies our 
school children may save and all the 
dollars their parents may get together to 
carry on the war effort. 

Of course, if this had been presented 
to the Congress before it was done, com- 
mon sense would have necessitated the 
subordination of private interests to the 
carrying on of the war. We have done 
everything we could to get money into 
the Treasury. We have increased the 
taxes, we have made available defense 
bonds and stamps in denominations from 
10 cents up. All in an effort to get money 
to carry on the war. By this bill we 
create a potential drain upon the Treas- 
ury of billions of dollars, at a time when 
the Treasury can least withstand that 
burden. 
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The proper thing to have done, and had 
it been presented to the Congress before 
this policy obligating these billions was 
initiated by the executive branch of the 
Government it probably would have been 
done, was to have established a commis- 
sion to adjudicate these losses. A report 
would have been made to the Congress 
and the Congress would have decided 
whether the Treasury of the United 
States was in a position to pay these 
losses. In other words, private enter- 
prise and private losses should be and 
must be subordinated to the war effort, 
but we have littlesor nothing to say about 
that. To my knowledge no Member of 
Congress was consulted before the Cor- 
poration was created. Has the Congress 


become so impotent and ineffective as the 


mouthpiece of our people, that the Execu- 
tive was jfistified in so completely ignor- 
ing it in the establishment of this new 
and untried policy which binds us to ap- 
Propriate perhaps billions of dollars? 

The most flimsy language was used as 
an authority. Can you affiliate in any 
manner whatsoever the language of the 
act wherein it authorizes the creation of a 
corporation to expedite national defense, 
with the establishment of a corporation 
having potential liabilities of billions of 
dollars to give free property insurance 
against enemy attack? 

The reason given to me was that it 
established and maintained morale. On 
the same premise, we should repeal all 
of our war-tax laws. On the same 
premise, of course, we should reimburse 
all losses to nonwar industries which 
have had to go out of business because 
material used by them was needed for 
guns, planes, tanks, and ships. On the 
same premise, of course, we should give 
a free hand to enterprise to go out and 
do as they please. But no, we have regi- 
mented industry, we have regimented 
the resources of this country to carry on 
a war effort, and we have logically not 
seen fit to decrease the intensity of our 
war effort because of its possible effect 
on morale. Nothing is so destructive of 
morale as unsound fiscal and war poli- 
cies. 

Morale will be able to withstand these 
shocks, and morale would have been able 
to withstand such shocks if it had not 
been for the demagogic appeal which 
has been made to every property owner 
of the United States. There is little the 
Congress can do now, if faith with the 
people is kept, but to adopt the confer- 
ence report. All this bill does and all 
it is intended to do is to confirm the 
action which has already been taken 
with questionable authority. It is ad- 


visable that the country at large share 


any losses from enemy attack. .This bill 
accomplishes that purpose. 

We have provided that the rates shall 
be uniform, and we who are outside of 
the risk areas are glad of the opportunity 
to establish as a policy that the people 
in the risk areas shall not pay a dis- 
proportionate amount for this insurance 
now that the policy has been established. 

So we adopted some language as a 
compromise which has as its purpose the 
establishment of two policies. 

Mr. Claude E. Hamilton, general coun- 
sel of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
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poration, has interpreted the language in 
respect to these policies in advance for 
us 


The language used is as follows: 

But in view of the national interest in- 
volved, the War Damage Corporation shall 
from time to time establish uniform rates for 
each type of property with respect to which 
such protection is made available, and, in 
order to establish a basis for such rates, such 
Corporation shall estimate the average risk 
of loss on all property of such type in the 
United States, 


In answer to my inquiry of Mr. Claude 
E. Hamilton as to how this language 
would be interpreted, he informed me,and 
informed the conferees, that his interpre- 
tation of the language which I have just 
read would be that, first, it would estab- 
lish a uniform rate throughout the 
United States on the various types of 
property, and second, it enunciated the 
intent of the Congress that the premium 
rate should be established as low as it 
could be, consistent with good business 
practices, but that it did not otherwise 
set up a standard for the establishment 
of any rate. 

I make this a part of the RECORD so 
that there will be no question of legis- 
lative intent. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr GIFFORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
permission to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include in 
those remarks a letter from Secretary 
Jones. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. ROLPH. Referring to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Worcorrl, the ranking member of 
the committee, that you have advocated 
uniform rates all over the country, on 
behalf of one of the districts in the stra- 
tegie area, I want to thank the members 
of the committee and the conferees for 
establishing that policy. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is in the minds of very many of us to 
inquire what these rates may probably 
be. We have been trying in the last sev- 
eral days, while in conference, to get that 
information, and it was understood that 
when the conferees finally reported a 
letter from Secretary Jones would be in- 
corporated in this report. Perhaps I 
was in error, so I rise at this time to 
assure you as far as I can that the Sec- 
retary has given us interesting informa- 
tion as to probable rates. He intends to 
see to it that insurance companies do as 
much of this business as possible and 
that they charge not much more than 
$1 per thousand on residential property. 
That is, if you want to insure your home 
for $5,000, have a rider placed on your 
preseat insurance policy at a cost of not 
more than a $5 premium for a $5,000 
policy. I imagine no one would say that 
that rate would be unreasonable. Re- 
specting other types of property, the 
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Secretary was more reserved in his state- 
ment. On some other properties that 
are especially valuable and perhaps 
placed in especially dangerous locations, 
he may decide to have a rate, as in the 
case of income taxes, that is, a so-called 
graduated rate. I imagine, for instance, 
the Empire State Building would lend 
itself, probably, to being a real risk; and 
if the owners wanted to insure for a very 
large amount, a higher rate might be 
imposed. 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 

Washington, D. C., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. FRANCIS MALONEY, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MaLoney: In our considera- 
tion cf rates to be charged by the War Dam- 
age Corporation for protection against enemy 
attack, we are of the opinion that, since 
losses resulting from the war are a national 
responsibility, there should be no discrimi- 
nation in rates because of geographic loca- 
tion. 

Our thought as to appropriate rates is as 
follows: 

Ten to 15 cents per $100 coverage for 
farms, dwellings, and commercial properties 
up to $10,000; from 15 to 20 cents per $100 
coverage on such risks between 810.000 and 
$25,000; and graduated rates on all amounts 
above $25,000. 

I doubt the advisability of making these 
suggestions a part of the legislation, but this 
letter could be put in the Recor as a part of 
the discussions. If the committee prefers 
making it a matter of legislation, there can, 
of course, be no objection. 

My thought about this is that the War 
Damage Corporation, with the approval of 
the Secretary of Commerce, should have as 
much latitude as possible to fix rates for such 
protection. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE H. JONES, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


I am also grateful that the committee 
has decided that Members from Arkan- 
sas, Nebraska, and other inland States 
should be willing to have the rates com- 
puted at a uniform rate. It would be 
interesting to me to give you certain in- 
formation, but if you will read the Boston 
Herald received here yesterday, you will 
read statements made by a very promi- 
nent individual from Massachusetts 
holding a high position in civilian de- 
fense, who told his audience that we 
might well expect the bombing of our 
section. He reminded us that bombing 
planes could so easily fly from here 
there—and they are flying there every 
day—probably they could fly from there 
here if they felt so inclined. So if we 
think there is going tc be but little bomb- 
ing, accept that as our own opinion and 
not think that all feel this protection is 
not necessary. 

I also remind you that there are per- 
haps too many frightening things being 
said and done. We must reassure our 
children at least. Would this meet with 
your approval? Last week I spoke to a 
group of grammar school students from 
11 to 14 years of age I suggested that if 
Jap bombers or German bombers were 
reported to be near, to sort of thumb 
their noses at them and show no greater 
fear than of tha‘ automobile whizzing 
by, which would get you if you do not 
watch out. I bring this up simply to 
show that we feel that bombings will be 
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very limited, and not to be compared 
with the usual dangers of our everyday 
life. Whether this legislation will be re- 
assuring or more frightening I do not 
know, but it is thought we have been 
shown the necessity of providing this 
sort of insurance. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. The provisions of this 
bill extend protection, as I read it, to 
such property “situated in the United 
States, including the several States, the 
District of Columbia, the Philippine 
Islands, the Canal Zone, the Territories 
and possessions of the United States, and 
any such other places as may be de- 
termined by the President to be under 
the dominion and control of the United 
States.” 

Would the gentleman advise us what 
that means or what is contemplated? 

Mr. GIFFORD, Yes. We asked par- 
ticularly about that. We have lost con- 
trol in some places now, though perhaps 
later we might regain control. Many 
such problems will probably come back to 
the House for determination later. We 
could not determine very definitely what 
the future problems of conquered posses- 
sions might demand of us. We have to 
leave a great deal of latitude in these 
matters with the War Damage Corpora- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield me a half minute 
more? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield the gentle- 
man another minute. I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to a statement he made 
which is not quite accurate. There was 
no understanding on the part of the con- 
ferees that the letter of Mr. Jones would 
be incorporated in the conference report. 
He addressed a letter to the conferees 
and stated that it might be incorporated 
in the Record. There is no objection to 
putting the letter in the RECORD. 

Mr. GIFFORD. That is what I 
thought, but I am glad the gentleman 
has no objection to my putting the let- 
ter in the Recorp. In closing I might 
say that some Member might wish to 
bring up the question of intangible per- 
sonal property. We thought that intan- 
gibles might be omitted in that your 
valuable letters, stocks, and bonds, and 
other intangibles might well be deposited 
in safety vaults, or easily otherwise hid- 
den or protected. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
chairman of the committee yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. DEWEY. I am wondering if con- 
sideration was given by the conference 
committee to those people who, after this 
matter becomes a law and rates are 
posted and the contracts are obtainable, 
do not avail themselves of these policies? 
Would such people who have sustained 
damage be foreclosed from coming to the 
Congress and seeking private relief? 
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Mr. STEAGALL. Oh, the gentleman 
knows that nobody is precluded: from 
coming to the Congress with a petition 
on any of their problems—financial or 
otherwise. 

Mr. DEWEY. It is generally supposed 
that if they had opportunity to obtain 
this insurance, that will put them in a 
position where they could not obtain 
public relief. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Of course, that is a 
question that may arise and we cannot 
tell now just what is going to happen in 
this war. It may be that numbers of 
people will not avail themselves of the 
opportunity to protect their property by 
this insurance, and a situation might 
possibly arise where bills would be offered 
for relief, but what would happen no one 
can tell now. What we are trying to do— 
and this should have been said in con- 
nection with the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan—is that we are 
undertaking to protect the morale of the 
people of the United States in the situa- 
tion that confronts us and this measure 
is one of the most important steps that 
can be taken to accomplish that. We 
are approaching the problem as a na- 
tional responsibility. We have under- 
taken to establish a system that will re- 
quire citizens to pay for the protection 
that will be afforded. We are trying to 
protect the Treasury. That is what is 
contemplated by this legislation. 

Mr. DEWEY. May I continue that 
inquiry further in this way. In the 
hearings before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee was it not brought out 
that the purpose of this type of legisla- 
tion is to relieve the public revenue from 
claims on the part of people and to offer 
a service that might be put on a business 
basis? 

Mr. STEAGALL. That is absolutely 
true, and it is expected that the insur- 
ance companies will take over this busi- 
ness. We don’t know that they will. 
That is contempla‘ed, and if they do not, 
there will be plans worked out, it is hoped, 
by which reinsurance may be extended, 
and the service may be handled by the 
insurance companies. 

Mr. DEWEY. I thank the gentleman 
for clearing that up. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like 
to learn how much more time is necessary 
in the consideration of this bill. The 
Chair was informed that it would not take 
very much time. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I think that we are 
through now, Mr. Speaker. There are 
no further requests for time, I think, 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Hearings on this 
bill by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee were held on the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 
5th of January. The question was raised 
seriously in the committee as to whether 
it might not be advisable to provide for 
the payment of premiums on property 
which might be lost up to the time of the 
writing of insurance contracts. At that 
time we were not thinking of any damage 
except that which occurred at Pear] Har- 
bor, The committee for some reason 
took no action on requiring such pre- 
mium payments. Since that time we 
have had an immense amount of sink- 
ings. I would like to have an expression 
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from the gentleman from Alabama as to 
whether we may not have made a mis- 
take in not providing for premium pay- 
ments on property which might be de- 
stroyed up to the time when actual 
contracts can be written. 

Mr, STEAGALL. Of course, that is a 
matter that is past. What the confer- 
ence report does is to embody the House 
provision in that respect, so that the 
matter is closed. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Kop- 
PLEMANN]. 

Mr KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to speak out of 
order for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have attempted on behalf of Members of 
the House to get fair treatment in respect 
to a private bill. I called the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Mort] this morning. 
He definitely told me that he would object 
to a fair request for an opportunity to 
develop arguments in favor of this private 
bill. He told me he was opposed to it be- 
cause he was against this kind of people 
coming to America. Of course, I told him 
I would make objections if he were that 
unfair. The responsibility lies upon him. 
But since that time very decently the able 
chairman of the Committee on Immigra- 
tion has suggested a plan whereby this 
private bill may be considered by the 
House and voted up or down by the entire 
membership instead of being objected to 
by the unfair prejudice of à single indi- 
vidual, 

I now withdraw my objection. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman indi- 
cate whether or not the hearings on this 
bill determined the character of the 
property that might be insured in those 
places which might be determined by the 
President to be under domination and 
control of the United States? In other 
words, does this contemplate that we 
shall insure the property of any person 
except United States citizens? 

Mr. STEAGALL. It does not. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair intends 
as soon as this conference report is 
agreed to to recognize the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. ONxaL] to call up 
the legislative appropriation bill and will 
not recognize Members for 1-minute 
speeches. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I desire to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that on tomorrow 
morning the Naval Affairs Committee 
will begin hearings on the bill H. R. 6790, 
a bill to suspend the 40-hour week, the 
closed shop, and to place a limitation 
on properties. I invite all Members who 
are interested in this legislation to get a 
copy of the bill, to study it, and I ex- 
tend to you a cordial invitation to come 
before the Naval Affairs Committee with 
any suggestions or criticisms that you 
desire to make of the bill. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the adop- 
tion of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry Did I under- 
stand the Chair would not recognize any 
Member to ask unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks at this point? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will rec- 
ognize the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. O'NEAL] to call up the legislative 
appropriation bill at this time. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1943 


Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6802) making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, and for other purposes; 
and pending that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate may extend for 
1 hour, the time to be controlled one- 
half by the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. STEFAN] and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, that is 
satisfactory. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6802) making 
appropriations for the legislative branch 
of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1943, and for other pur- 
poses, with Mr. THOM in tae chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is our bill; it is the 
legislative appropriation bill. It pro- 
vides appropriations for the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, the Capitol 
Police, the Joint Committee on Printing, 
the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, the Office of the Legislative 
Counsel, the Architect of the Capitol, the 
Botanic Gardens, the Library of Con- 
gress, and the Government Printing Of- 
fice. This is a somewhat unique bill. It 
is unique because it was the unanimous 
action of the Subcommittee on Legis- 
lative Appropriations. It was not only the 
unanimous action on the bill, but I think 
the members of that committee, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Harel, 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Leavy], the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. STEFAN], and the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Jonnson], and the chair- 
man were in agreement not only on the 
bill but on every item in the bill, We 
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regretted that the ranking minority 
member the gentleman from Mew Jersey 
(Mr. Powers] was serving on another 
committee which made it impossible for 
him to attend the meetings of this com- 
mittee. 


This bill is unique in another particu- 
lar. This is the complete program of ap- 
propriation for one part of the Govern- 
ment, the legislative department. All of 
it is in one bill, and except for one item 
this takes care of the entire running ex- 
penses of one great branch of the Federal 
Government, the legislative branch. 
This bill is further unique in that it is 
cut to the bare bone. There is only 
maintenance and operation in this bill. 
This has been pared to a point where 
there are no increases in the House of 
Representatives’ work, and it is a simple 
maintenance proposition. It is further 
unique in that it establishes, in my opin- 
ion, not the bill but the will behind the 
bill that Congress itself is exercising the 
most rigid control of its own expenses. I 
do not believe there is a department of 
Government that is so regulating its own 
expenses from the standpoint of economy 
that it compares with what Congress it- 
self is doing to see that there are no use- 
less and wasteful expenditures in its de- 
partment. This is unique in my opinion 
from the standpoint of economy, and it 
is interesting to note that the amount in 
this bill for the operation of Congress is 
a sum which amounts to only one-third 
of 1 percent, one three-hundredths of 
the expenditure for nondefense agencies; 
one three-hundredths of the sum we ap- 
propriate for nondefense operations of 
the Government is the amount that Con- 
gress pays for the operation of the entire 
legislative department. 


Since this is the bill of Congress, your 
bill, I ask your indulgence in engaging 
in a recitation of figures and small items 
which ordinarily might not be called to 
the attention of the House; but this be- 
ing the bill where the committee is re- 
porting to you as to your own House and 
how it is kept in order necessitates a 
little more explicit explanation than a 
bill would ordinarily receive. The 
amount which came to this committee 
from the Budget was 828.850, 000. 


The 1942 appropriations were $29,389,- 
000, but the amount recommended in this 
bill is $27,581,866. The bill to run the leg- 
islative department in 1943 is $1,807,258 
less than the 1942 appropriation, and 
$1,268,952 less than the Budget estimate. 
Of the $27,000,000 in the bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, the part to run Congress can be 
pared to $20,000,000. The amount 
chargeable for every expense of the leg- 
islative department is about $20,500,000. 

It is interesting to note that the 
amount of money appropriated to run 
our own establishment would not be suf- 
ficient to build one of the buildings being 
built for the Government. The cost of a 
flood wall would run the entire legislative 
branch for a year and a half. The 
amount of the unemployment bill, for 
$300,000,000 which was under discussion 
by the Ways and Means Committee would 
run Congress and pay all expenses for 
over 15 years. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield at that point? 
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Mr. O'NEAL. I shall be very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I just want to 
take this opportunity of expressing to the 
gentleman and to his subcommittee my 
appreciation of the real economy they 
have practiced in this bill. It is my sin- 
cere hope that other committees that 
bring in appropriation bills will follow 
the action of this committee in cutting 
down appropriations to the very bone. I 
feel that this committee deserves the con- 
gratulations of the country, and all of 
us will be interested in noting the several 
items where these cuts have been made. 

Mr. O'NEAL. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEAL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I want 
to echo the gentleman’s sentiments and 
express my own appreciation for the re- 
markable work that the subcommittee 
has done in keeping these expenditures 
down. 

Mr. O'NEAL. The committee very 
greatly appreciates the gentleman’s 
statement. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. O’NEAL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. The gentleman 
says this is the legislative appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. O'NEAL. That is correct. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Can the gentle- 
man assure the country there are no 
pensions in here for Congressmen? 

Mr. O'NEAL. There are a great many 
sacrifices in here on the part of Mem- 
bers, but not pensions. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O’NEAL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I want to express my 
commendation to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. There is not a Member of 
this body, or any other legislative body, 
who is better qualified to serve as a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee 
than the gentleman from Kentucky. He 
has superb business vision and is very 
alert always in looking after the interest 
of the taxpayers. I endorse everything 
that has been said by the gentlemen who 
have paid their tributes to him and I am 
sure that the House and the country owe 
a genuine debt of gratitude to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. The gentleman 
is held in the highest esteem by all Mem- 
bers of both branches cf Congress be- 
cause of his great ability, his common 
sense, and sound principles. The Third 
District of Kentucky made a notable 
contribution to the public service of the 
Nation when it sent the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. O'NEAL] here and I hope 
it will keep him here as long as he lives. 

Mr. O’NEAL. I appreciate very much 
what the gentleman has said. 

With reference to the amount required 
to run the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment, may I say that one W. P. A. 
bill would run all of the expenses for the 
legislative branch for 50 years. Refer- 
ring to the very complimentary things 
spoken of the committee, I would like to 
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say that this bill is not the action of the 
committee but it is an expression of the 
sincere purpose of the Congress to prac- 
tice economy. There are economies 
practiced personally on the part of the 
Members, and as a body this great legis- 
lative branch is making a tremendous 
effort to save money wherever it is pos- 
sible and they are doing as they should 
do, putting their own house in order as 
an example for others to follow. 


If you will look at the report and will 


turn to the back of it you will see there 
are practically no increases. There are 
some with reference to grade promotions 
under the law, but you will observe there 
are practically no increases and a great 
many cuts. 

To come to specific items—and I will 
not try to be too lengthy in what I have 
to say—since this is our bill, as I have 
stated before, I feel that we should have 
some of the little intimate details of 
what goes on “on the Hill.” 

As to the Senate appropriations, we 
followed the precedent which has existed 
for many years. The House Appropria- 
tions Committee reported the last year’s 
current appropriations and the Senate 
may control its own activities. We have 
nothing to say, or we say nothing about 
it. We send it to them and they in turn 
take the same attitude toward the ap- 
propriations for the House of Represent- 
atives. 

This year the House of Representatives 
has $9,235,000 in its appropriation, which 
is $315,000 less than last year, the 1942 
appropriation, and $21,000 less than the 
Budget estimate. 

Mr. Chairman, although this commit- 


- tee is in a difficult position, there are no 


new employments and no increases in 
salary in the appropriation bill. So that 
we may begin at home, the Appropria- 
tions Committee will draw in this bill 
$3,100 less than it drew last year. 

The restaurant appropriation is of in- 
terest. We have cut down the appro- 
priation for that purpose. Although 
food costs have gone up, by careful man- 
agement it will be possible to operate the 
restaurant for less money than was pro- 
vided last year. 

We allowed only the same amount as 
last year in the item covering the laun- 
dry work in the Capitol, although bids 
for the laundry work have gone up this 
year 80 percent over what they were last 
year, but by careful management and 
careful scrutiny we believe that we 
should not spend any more for that than 
we did last year. $ 

There was an item in the estimates for 
typewriters. We are asking the Mem- 
bers this year to do without new type- 
writers. In the first place, when the 
estimates were prepared there was noth- 
ing forbidding the purchase of type- 
writers. I am told, although I do not 
know, that there is a ban on the pur- 
chase of typewriters. However, we have 
a repair force that can take the type- 
writers and put them in first-class shape. 
The membership, we believe, can do with- 
out new typewriters with no serious sac- 
rifice on their part. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes, 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to explain 
to the committee how little items are 
looked into by the House of Representa- 
tives. We take rugs down to our repair 
department that ordinarily would be 
thrown away. The repair department 
takes those rugs, cuts them up, and makes 
new rugs out of them that will last 4 
or 5 years. You are using many desks 
in your offices that were put in the House 
of Representatives when the old House 
Office Building was first built. Old roll- 
top desks have been sent to the cabinet- 
workers shop, the tops have been taken 
off, and those desks have been made into 
modern desks, saving a great deal in the 
cost of purchasing new ones. 

There are a couple of changes in the 
bill which I would like to mention; one 
is air-mail-stamp provision. As you 
know, there was $50 a year allowed for 
air-mail stamps. A great many of the 
Members who live near at hand needed 
special-delivery stamps. So without in- 
creasing the amount we have put in here 
a change of language which will make it 
possible to have that amount used either 
for air-mail or for special-delivery 
stamps. 

There is another legislative matter in 
the bill. The disbursing clerk can now 
act for the Clerk of the House, which he 
was not able to do before. This, you will 
find in the report. 

Under the Architect of the Capitol, the 
amount allowed is $2,115,000. This is 
$313,000 less than last year, 1942, and 
$453,000 less than the Budget estimate. 

We have allowed money, again, only 
for maintenance and operation of the 
great plant we have here, except in one 
item. There is a sewer condition on the 
west side of the Capitol which was 
studied last year, and it is an emergency, 
so $39,000 was put in the bill for the 
repair of that sewer. Otherwise, the en- 
tire amount is for maintenance and oper- 


ation. 


For the power plant we have allowed 
$782,281, which is $206,440 under the 
estimates and $15,885 over the Budget 
estimate. The committee eliminated sev- 
eral items, especially $194,000 for a 
cinder eliminator. 

The increases are outlined on page 6 of 
the report. The price of coal obtained 
by competitive bidding has jumped 35 
cents a ton, which necessitates a large 
increase in fuel costs. 

The Architect of the Capitol is in 
charge of the mechanical and structural 
maintenance of the Library of Congress. 
Except for promotions required under 
the Ramspeck bill, the amount is $66,000 
under the current appropriation and 
$195,000 under the estimates. We al- 
lowed some better lighting and roof re- 
pairs, but we disallowed a request for 
$97,000 for a new book stack. The cost 
of the book stack would be $165,000 un- 
der latest bids, so it seemed unwise to 
proceed with the expenditure now. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEAL. I am very glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I wish to 
commend the gentleman and his com- 
mittee on having made a very definite 
reduction in the appropriation. While 
everything is going up, I see the reduction 
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approximates 7 percent under last year. 
That is a very substantial reduction. 

The gentleman mentions a restaurant. 
We also have barber shops here. There 
is a popular belief throughout the coun- 
try that the Members of the House get 
free shaves and free barber service. 
Some believe we get free restaurant serv- 
ice. I just wanted to emphasize here 
that the Members of the House pay for 
all of these services and pay good prices 
for the food and service they receive in 
the restaurant. This is not paid out of 
the Treasury at all. 

Mr. O'NEAL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect about that. It is a common fallacy 
that haircuts, shaves, soda water, and 
things like that are furnished the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives free. 
Not one of those items is furnished free. 
That idea is all a mistake. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEAL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Can the gen- 
tleman advise the House and the country 
how much is contained in this bill for 
travel allowance to Members? 

Mr, O'NEAL. Just about enough for 
one Member and his family to come up 
here and go home on. 

Mr. COLE of New York. How many 
times a year? 

Mr, O'NEAL. One time, about; that 
is, if the experience of the other Mem- 
bers is about what has been the expe- 
rience of the gentleman from Kentucky. 
When I say to come here to Washington, 
I mean that if you have a small family, 
to bring them here and return home 
would exhaust the amount of your travel 
allowance. ' 

Mr. COLE of New York. There is no 
allowance for travel to Members of Con- 
gress other than one round trip each 
year? 

Mr. O'NEAL, That is about what it 
would amount to, with an average-sized 
family. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Right on 
that point, the average Member of the 
House on his official duties must make 
more than one trip, generally several 
trips, to his State and back. 

Mr. O'NEAL. In my opinion, the 
average Member of the House gets about 
one-fourth or one-fifth by way of travel 
allowance of what he spends traveling 
on Government business. 

As to the Library proper, the com- 
mittee recommends $3,786,205, which is 
$165,262 less than in 1942 and $367,482 
less than the Budget estimates. 

We allowed 12 necessary new positions, 
and we inserted a provision giving the 
Library permission to make purchases up 
to $100 without competitive bidding. 

We have a high regard for the work 
of Mr. MacLeish and his staff, and a fuil 
discussion of the work of the greatest 
library in the world will be found in the 
hearings. 

My time is running very short, and I 
shall have to make this statement a little 
more brief. 

I call attention, skipping over what I 
had planned to say by way of detail, to 
the Government Printing Office. It isan 
amazing business proposition. If you 
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have not been there, I think every one 
of you should make a visit to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. We allow them 
$8,147,000 in this bill, which is $972,000 
under the 1942 Budget and $425,000 less 
than the present Budget estimates. In 
this amount there is $3,000,000 which is 
merely a loan of credit to the Printing 
Office to help finance their operations. 
It is not an expenditure, so you can sub- 
tract that from the $8,000,000, which 
would leave a total of a little over 
$5,000,000. 

The printing job of the Printing Office 
has jumped from $28,000,000 a year to 
probably $60,000,000 in the coming year. 
It will be necessary to send out $10,000,- 
000 worth of work to the small and large 
printing houses throughout the United 
States. The Printing Office is trying to 
do that intelligently with an idea as to 
geographic distribution. It has sent 
3,500 letters out to find out the capabili- 
ties of the various printing houses. 

On the question of printing for Con- 
gress, the amount is $3,700,000. This is 
$800,000 under 1942 and $380,000 under 
the Budget estimates. But we have been 
in almost continuous session. 

I call attention before closing to the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record and the hearings. 
The estimate came to us for $1,000,000 for 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp and $1,000,000 
for the hearings, and in that, along with 
some other printing items, we have made 
an arbitrary cut of $250,000. The com- 
mittee is not attempting to say to Con- 
gress what it should or should not do 
on this item of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
but we have appealed for economy and 
we know we express the desires of Con- 
gress that we do all that we think proper 
to reduce the expenditures for the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD, and to shorten the 
hearings. 

This year the appropriation hearings 
are 25 percent less than they were last 
year. We believe this can easily be ab- 
sorbed. Tabular matter in hearings 
costs four times what ordinary printing 
costs. By a little thought and attention 
we can effect economies and we certainly 
can absorb the $250,000 which should be 
saved from the amount usually spent for 
this purpose. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. ONEAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

I would like to say that throughout 
these entire agencies under the legislative 
branch there are quite a few earnings. 
For instance, the Library brings in fees 
of over $700,000, and to offset partly these 
comparatively small amounts of expendi- 
tures, we have some monetary returns. 

As chairman of this committee I wish 
to express my appreciation to the other 
members of the committee and I may say 
that in doing what we have done in this 
bill I feel we are only doing what Con- 
gress wants us to do—to put our own 
house ia order and set an example of 
economy for all other departments of the 
Government. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEAL. I yield. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. How many dollars 
of printing did the gentleman estimate 
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that the Public Printer had sent out 
which he could not handle himself? 

Mr. ONEAL. About $10,000,000, and 
he is trying to handle that in a very fair 
way. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEAL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am going to 
ask a question which I think I have asked 
at every session of the Congress for the 
last 20 years, or nearly so. It is not 
asked in a spirit of hostility. I have 
wondered all these years whether the 
management of the Botanic Garden 
should fall under the legislative body. 
I ask the chairman of the committee if 
any consideration has been given to the 
transfer of that activity to some execu- 
tive department of Government. 

Mr. O'NEAL. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from New York that if I have 
the opportunity during general debate 
I would like to answer him because it 
has back of it somewhat of a tradition. 
There is a good deal to the point that it 
should remain where it is because of 
tradition, but not so much from a busi- 
ness or logical standpoint. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can remember 
the days when that paragraph at line 
12, on page 35, was not included in the 
bill, and I suspect the tradition perished 
with the insertion of that language. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that Congress 
is practicing very rigid economy in its 
own business affairs, and I feel sure that 
it will sustain the committee's work on 
this bill. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take up 
much time because the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. O'NEAL], has 
explained the bill thoroughly. 

Mr. O’NEAL. If the gentleman has 
some spare time following his remarks, 
will he yield some time to the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Hare]? 

Mr. STEFAN. I can assure the gen- 
tleman I have no spare time, because I 
have requests for more time than I shall 
have to yield, but if we should have any 
remaining time I certainly shall be 
pleased to pass it over to the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to commend our chairman, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. O'NEAL], 
and the other members of the subcom- 
mittee who have been working on this 
bill, especially Mr. Sheild, our chief clerk. 

I know that every Member of the 
House is well informed on the determina- 
tion of our chairman, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. O’Ngau], to eliminate ex- 
penditures in Government wherever pos- 
sible. He has that reputation in the 
Congress, and I assure you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that every member of the subcom- 
mittee went over this bill with a fine- 
tooth comb, with the result that a great 
many deep cuts have been made in the 
bill as explained by our chairman. 
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You should know that this bill em- 
braces a number of activities. It takes 
in all of the activities of the legislative 
branch of the Government. Of course, 
the No. 1 item, which is the Senate, is 
something over which we have absolutely 
no control. Then there is the House of 
Representatives, the Capitol Police, the 
Joint Committee on Printing, Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, the 
Office of the Legislative Counsel, the 
Architect of the Capitol, the Botanic 
Garden, the Library of Congress, and 
the Government Printing Office, which is 
the biggest printing office in the world. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee has em- 
phasized, I think correctly, that this is 
our bill, meaning the Members of the 
House. 

Mr. STEFAN. This is the bill making 
appropriations for the entire legislative 
branch of the Government. Not entirely 
our bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I wish to submit 
this question for the benefit of the pub- 
lic. Will the gentleman say whether or 
not the committee has made dead sure 
that this bill does not carry pensions for 
Members of the House? 

Mr. STEFAN. I am glad the gentle- 
man has asked that question. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think the Recorp 
should show about that. 

Mr. STEFAN. I can assure the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that there is ab- 
solutely nothing in this bill which has 
anything whatsoever to do with the 
granting of pensions to any Member of 
the House. That item has been repealed. 
It is a dead issue and should be. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it not 
a fact that even if funds had been car- 
ried for the so-called pensions that were 
at one time authorized, they would not 
appear in this bill, but would appear in 
the appropriation bill that carries funds 
for the civil-service retirement fund? 

Mr. STEFAN. Of course, the gentle- 
man knows that was an amendment of 
the Civil Service Act and had nothing to 
do with this bill whatever. 

Mr. Chairman, although we have made 
- many cuts in this appropriation bill there 
may be others which the Members can 
make when we come to the time when we 
read the bill under the 5-minute rule. 
As we take the bill up section by section 
we can discuss these items. You will 
find in the report that the committee 
recommends the temporary elimination 
of the Agriculture Yearbook in order to 
save $150,000. I do not object to holding 
over the printing of the 1943 book, but I 
believe the 1942 book should be issued in 
view of the fact that all the material for 
it has been gathered. I do not think the 
farmers in my district would object tem- 
porarily to holding over the 1943 book 
if it will help in our national defense 
program. I do not get enough of these 
books to go around. I have many re- 
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quests for them. They are quite valu- 
able to farmers and agricultural students. 

But while we are cutting here we must 
see to it that there are cuts in other non- 
defense items and some sacrifices be 
made all around. The 40-hour week, the 
double time for Sundays, the big war 
profits, and many other things which the 
people in my State are now interested in 
must be given some attention in this 
House immediately. The people are de- 
manding something be done and I hope 
when we do get these items we will see 
to it that capital and industry share in 
the sacrifices which labor and the farm- 
ers are being asked to undergo. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time and now yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LAMBERT- 
SON I. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
first I add my congratulations to those 
of others to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. O'NEAL], the chairman of the 
subcommittee. Mr. O'NEAL is one of the 
ablest members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and one of the most de- 
lightful Members of the House, a good 
lawyer, a fine American. He was a cap- 
tain of Artillery overseas in the other 
war, and I hope that he stays with us a 
long time. If I lived in his district, I 
would vote for him. 

Mr. Chairman, the recent defense of 
the closed shop, where a free-born Amer- 
ican has to pay dues to a labor union 
before he can work in a defense plant, 
and the President’s defense of time and 
one-half for overtime for all over 40 
hours in defense industry that is drawing 
exorbitant wages today, and his further 
discouragement of any ceiling for wages, 
while trying to deflate the farmer who 
has not reached parity. to prevent infla- 
tion, are un-American. It is about as far 
from the rank and file as the two poles. 
The Commander in Chief is asking for 
$17,000,000,000 extra outlay for planes 
today, and if these ideals which he enun- 
ciated yesterday are maintained, at least 
five billions of the seventeen will be 
gravy, beyond a fair wage, to be paid for 
in sweat and taxes in the years to come. 

I prepared the above for a 1-minute 
speech and did not get to make it, and 
now I am going to add a little extra to 
it. Another thing that the President 
said yesterday which startled me was— 
and here are the words I take from what 
is quoted: 

However, he added, there has long been a 
national standard prescribing pay at the rate 
of time and one-half for overtime. 


A long time? The Wage and Hour Act 
Was approved in June of 1938, just 1 year 
to the month before the King and Queen 
of England visited here and just 2 years 
to the month before the first billion dol- 
lars for defense in the emergency came 
before our deficiency subcommittee. The 
President said it had been “long” estab- 
lished by the Government. We defeated 
the wage-and-hour bill in December be- 
fore. A great deal of pressure from high 
places was worked on the Members of the 
House—more than I ever saw happen be- 
fore—and it was brought back and forced 
through the House in the spring of 38. 
It was actually forced through the House 
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of Representatives. It was my privilege 
to move to recommit the bill. If my mo- 
tion had prevailed, the Government 
would have been saved billions of dollars. 
It was for the subnormal worker, for the 
sweatshop. Now, to get on about it, these 
wages are high. It now appears that in 
an arrangement between the labor lead- 
ers and the President, they are not to 
have double time for Sundays, but are to 
keep the other arrangement—that is, 40 
hours a week with time and a half for 
overtime. I say that is un-American at 
this time. The closed shop is un-Ameri- 
can. It is defended by the Labor Depart- 
ment, There is no ceiling for these wages 
placed at this time and that is un-Ameri- 
can also. We had in our committee yes- 
terday on deficiencies, and I guess I am 
privileged to talk about this, because 
there is a Budget estimate for the re- 
quest—testimony that 100 new concilia- 
tors are needed, because there has been 
more labor trouble since Pearl Harbor 
than there was before. Get that, and see 
how that coincides with what was said 
yesterday by the President at his press 
conference. There is a general atmos- 
phere among administration leaders to 
let labor have its way and alibi by saying, 
What more can we do about it?” It is 
cowardly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
now to the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case]. 


APPOINTMENT OF MAC ARTHUR 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, nothing that has happened 
since December 7 has so much pleased the 
legislative branch of the Government as 
the appointment of General MacArthur 
as commander of the forces of the United 
Nations in the Pacific. If the executive 
branch will now give the green light to 
the legislative branch of the Government 
for legislation to curb profiteering con- 
tractors and racketeering labor leaders 
the people of the United States will be 
equally pleased. s 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Record on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of the time on my side 
to the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. HARE]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, I reiterate the 
statement made by the chairman of the 
committee a few moments ago that the 
committee was unanimous in its opinion 
and action in reducing expenditures for 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
meni. I should say, however, that we 
were not entirely unanimcus in the full 
committee amendment to eliminate the 
publication of the Agricultural Yearbook, 
and I take this occasion to say that I 
hope that that amendment will not 
prevail. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. Was there any witness 
at all before your subcommittee who 
testified about the Agricultural Yearbook, 
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or is there a line of evidence in your 
hearings about it? 

Mr. HARE. I do not recall that there 
was. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Does not the gentleman 
think there were several very good wit- 
nesses on the committee who knew all 
about it? 

Mr. HARE. I think probably the com- 
mittee too“ judicial notice of testimony 
advanced in the consideration of the 
Department of Agriculture appropriation 
bill. However, that was not sufficient 
evidence to convince me that it should 
be reduced in this bill. 

I do want to call attention, however, to 
this: In the publication of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the committee—or at least 
one member of the committee—feels we 
might make some reduction in that 
appropriation. My thought is that if we 
were to eliminate from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor the publication of newspaper edi- 
torials, articles from magazines, and 
periodicals of various kinds, we could 
reduce the expenditures for the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp very materially. Yester- 
day I took occasion to note for the day 
previous that of the 32 pages in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, 16 pages, or ex- 
actly one-half, were filled with editorials 
from various newspapers, periodicals, and 
magazines. The editorials, of course, 
were informative. Most of them were 
able and timely, but I quection the ad- 
visability and wisdom of the Congress 
of the United States appropriating money 
to further publicize these articles or edi- 
torials. Your committee could elimi- 
nate the appropriation for this purpose in 
the House, but unless similar action 
should be taken by the Senate nothing 
would be accomplished. I suggest that 
the Joint Committee on Printing might 
submit a resolution eliminating such 
articles to both the House and Senate for 
consideration. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. HAINES. Is it the gentleman’s 
thought that we would eliminate the 
main body of the Recorp, or simply the 
Appendix? 

Mr. HARE. Eliminate simply the edi- 
torials from periodicals, newspapers, and 
so forth. I would not eliminate any 
statement made by any Member on the 
floor of the House. 

I doubt whether there would be an 
average of 16 pages per issue devoted 
to the inclusion of editorials, but if the 
average was only 10 pages per day, or 
even less, the total for the year would 
be more than the appropriation carried 
in the amendment to eliminate the publi- 
cation of the Agricultural Yearbook. We 
must remember that Congress is in ses- 
sion nearly every day of the year, and 
10 or 15 pages per day will run into vol- 
umes during the course of a year. Dur- 
ing the 8 years I served in the House— 
from 1925 to 1933—the Congress was in 
session on an average of 176 days per 
year, but since my return 3 years ago the 
Congress has been in session on an aver- 
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age of 349 days per year. We are trying 
to cut appropriations everywhere, par- 
ticularly in nondefense items, and I am 
convinced that the magazine articles or 
editorials in the Recorp are not indis- 
pensable to the defense program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Harness]. 

Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with my colleagues in commending this 
committee for the substantial reductions 
they have made in this appropriation 
bill. I hope that other committees 
bringing appropriation bills before the 
House will follow this lead. 

I was pleased with the reductions made 
in the Department of Agriculture appro- 
priation bill last week. I think we could 
have cut out more nonessential and un- 
necessary appropriations in that bill 
than we did, but I think the start made 
by the House was good for the country. 

I hope this marks a definite trend to- 
ward sharp retrenchment in every last 
one of our nonessential activities. Let 
every expenditure which is not a direct 
and immediate contribution to victory be 
stopped completely, or pared to the bone. 

Let us be as realistic as the country at 
large about these endless bureaus and 
agencies and propaganda mills. Let us 
make them justify their continued exist- 
ence in cold facts, or chop them off ruth- 
lessly. 

If you think the people of the country 
are not favorable to a reduction of these 
nondefense appropriations and nones- 
sentiais I want to read a telegram that 
I just received this morning from a group 
of farmers in my district. This tele- 
gram is dated Huntington, Ind., ad- 
dressed to me, and reads as follows: 

Following farmers of Huntington County 
want further reductions in agricultural ap- 
propriation bill and all bonus payments 
eliminated. We want parity prices and no 


more. 

Paul Beaver, Gerald smith, Ervin 
Stultz, Perry Warner, Marshall 
Miller, Lester Eller, Ruby Eller, 
Clifford Fox, Almeda Fox, Clyde 
Smith, W. Brown, Levi Rodocker, 
Ernest Lowery, Jesse Rinerison, 
John Faviner, Clarence Layman, 
William Michel, Robert Warner, 
Howard Haines, Hobart Sprinkle, 
Walter Harris, Ralph King, Wilson 
Jones, Cyril Lahr. Mrs. Willis Fern- 
derburg, Eleanor Rice, Dean Rice, 
Harry E. Harness. 


I hope that other appropriation bills 
that are brought here will be stripped of 
their nonessentials. Our people realize 
that we are at war. I think they are 
away ahead of Members of this House in 
their desire to make sacrifices in order 
to win this war. I hope the House will 
bear in mind the desire of the people in 
this connection. 

{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. WooprvurFr] 7 minutes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, Gen. Douglas MacArthur is in 
Australia with his staff. Thank God for 
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that. He properly is in supreme com- 
mand of all Allied forces in that part of 
the world. He has, more than any other 
man in the world, earned that distinc- 
tion. He was ordered there by his own 
Commander in Chief, the President of 
the United States. We start from here. 

Have we and our Allies at last come to 
our senses, and do we now recognize the 
Japanese juggernaut for what it is—a 
greater threat to the civilization and free- 
dom we have known than even the Nazis 
themselves? If so, are we now prepared 
to supply our great military leader with 
the Army and Navy air services, the 
equipment, the supplies necessary to en- 
able our men properly to do the job ahead 
of them? Is MacArthur to have Navy 
cooperation necessary to safely move the 
men and equipment and supplies to him 
in time to save Australia and stop that 
juggernaut in its tracks before it can cross 
the Indian Ocean? If not, why not? 

Let us take stock. What is wrong 
with our war preparedness program any- 
way? Why is it that in the year and 9 
months the Congress has been voting 
money for this purpose in rapidly in- 
creasing astronomical amounts, until, in- 
cluding the latest demand of the Presi- 
dent for seventeen billions more, those 
sums now aggregate more than $160,000,- 
000,000, we still have not hit our stride 
in production? Why is it, Lask? There 
is something wrong somewhere. There 
is something or someone to blame. What 
is it or who is it? 

It cannot be the Congress, because we 
have given the President all the money 
and all the legislation he has requested 
We have been unstinting in that. It can- 
not be the people. They have given their 
consent; yes, they have stood- by, but 
with growing uneasiness at the stagger- 
ing appropriations and the unsatisfac- 
tory results we have achieved. It cannot 
be industry, because business has with 
rare exception given this Government its 
most complete and loyal cooperation. 
From the first the President has had the 
power to enforce such cooperation had 
it been necessary. 

It cannot be labor, because the great 
mass of men who labor in the mills and 
factories are just as unselfishly patriotic 
and just as anxious to do their full duty 
to their country at this time as any other 
group of citizens possibly could be. There 
are those, however, within labor’s ranks 
who have neither the unselfishness, the 
patriotism, nor willingness to properly 
cooperate in this national emergency. 
Those individuals should be driven from 
the ranks of honest labor. If they are 
not willing to work at high wages, in the 
security of this country, in order that 
those who must do the fighting and the 
dying may quickly have a fuil measure 
of the most efficient equipment, perhaps 
the alternative of serving at $21 per 
month in the fox holes and jungles of 
the Tropics with the men doing the fight- 
ing might give them some idea of what 
citizenship responsibility means. 

It cannot be the American farmer, 
regimented as he is, because he is the one 
unfortunate individual who, when he sells 
the products of his farm, is at the mercy 
of the man to whom he sells. He has 
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nothing to say about the price he receives 
for his crops. When he buys the prod- 
ucts of industry, he finds himself at the 
mercy of the man from whom he buys. 
He pays the price asked, or he goes with- 
out the things he needs. No, it is not 
the farmer. Well, who is it? 

Our situation is desperate. The delays 
thus far have been unconscionable. 
Every hour's delay in reaching peak pro- 
duction should be and must be, in the 
end, computed in thousands of men, 
women, and children killed or injured. 

We learn that President Roosevelt is 
now studying a plan for a general ceiling 
on prices, wages, and profits. Well, it 
does not require much study to reach the 
conclusion that if we are to avoid run- 
away inflation this ceiling must be fixed. 

We were faced with this same situa- 
tion in the first World War. One man 
straightened things out in a hurry. He 
was the outstanding individual in war- 
production efforts of that day. He still 
knows what it is all about. He has not 
forgotten what he learned in those days. 
That man was Bernard M. Baruch. As 
a result, we equipped and put an army of 
4,500,000 trained men in the field. One- 
half of them fought on foreign soil. We 
won that war and at its finish, when our 
troops were again at home and we bal- 
anced the books, it nad cost less than 
one-third the amount the President has 
already requested for this war, and we 
now have neither equipped nor properly 
trained more than a mere fraction of that 
number of men. Asa matter of fact, Mr. 
Chairman, we have not as yet really be- 
gun to fight. 

Everyone concedes that this is to be a 
long war. It will take years and will cost 
the lives and the health of many tens of 
thousands of fine young Americans to 
undo what has been done in the Pacific 
alone since December 7, 1941. With our 
present program of expenditures and our 
present apparent indifference to the 
mounting costs of that program, who 
would dare prophesy the extent of the 
expenditures, both of life and money, 
that will be made by this Government 
before our war objectives have been 
reached. 

Any person informed as to what is 
happening in this country realizes that 
if we are to stop these mounting costs— 
this constant increase in the cost of liv- 
ing and the cost of the war itself—if we 
are going to do the thing which plain 
sanity dictates, the price of everything, 
including wages, must be fixed on a fair 
basis and kept there, and this should be 
done at once. 

More than 2 years ago Mr. Baruch 
urged the President to appoint a one- 
man control and direction of war pro- 
duction. Mr. Roosevelt only recently 
followed that advice. It was longer ago 
than that that Mr. Baruch pointed out 
the difficulties of attempting to deal 
separately with prices, wages, and 
profits. And we are told that the Presi- 
dent is only now beginning to study the 
proposition. 

When the so-called anti-inflation bill, 
a bil] that met the approval of the Pres- 
ident, was passed a short time ago, Mr. 
Leon Henderson himself said that under 
the provisions of that measure inflation 
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could not be stopped. It could not be 
stopped because it was not all-inclusive. 
It proposed to fix prices on everything 
except wages, the one item which enters 
more largely into the cost of production 
of goods than anything else. The answer 
seems clear to me, and I suggest that in 
the future the President listen only to 
those whose training and experience is 
such as to equip them to point out the 
road along which success will be found— 
that he follow their advice to the exclu- 
sion of the advice of all others. Let's go. 
Nothing but top speed will do. Let those 
who stand in the way beware the wrath 
of an aroused American people. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. JONKMAN]. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill (H. R. 6750) which was scheduled to 
come up for consideration this week, is 
a measure to evade sales and use taxes 
imposed by some of the States in lieu of 
ad valorem taxes on real and personal 
property. Contractors engaged in fur- 
nishing war material to the United 
States are, of course, subject to such 
taxes and it was the confirmation of this 
principle in State of Alabama against 
King & Boozer and the United States and 
companion cases in the Supreme Court 
of the United States which allegedly 
gave rise to the legislation. 

The bill is an amended version of H. R. 
6617 upon which hearings were had and 
from which it does not differ materially. 

H. R. 6617 was introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocusan]. 
His claims for the meritoriousness and 
constitutionality of this legislation seem 
to be based largely upon alleged recom- 
mendation of its enactment by the Su- 
preme Court in the above-named deci- 
sion.. The gentleman from Missouri 
appeared before the committee as a 
witness and stated “the Supreme Court 
in its decision practically told the Con- 
gress to enact legislation to exempt na- 
tional defense expenditures other than 
the contract between the Government 
and the prime contractor.” And later, 
“As I said the Supreme Court clearly in- 
dicated in its opinion that the Congress 
had the power to enact legislation of 
this character.” 

The gentleman from Missouri inti- 
mated that in this contention he would 
be backed up by witnesses to be pro- 
duced before the committee and espe- 
cially the judge advocates general. 

The only testimony so adduced, accord- 
ing to the printed hearings, was first by 
Maj. Gen. Eugene Reybold, Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, who said: 

I am advised that the power of Congress 
to immunize the national defense effort was 
fully recognized by the Supreme Court in the 
two Alabama decisions and even more 
strongly in a third case decided the same day, 


the discussion of which problem I shall leave 
to the War Department attorneys. 


The only other witness on this point 
was Lt. Col. Ernest M. Brannon, Judge 
Advocate General's Department, who 
said: 

In other words, they would not assume, 
where an indirect burden was imposed on 
the Federal Government, that there was in- 
terference with the constitutional functions 
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of the Government. But they clearly stated 
in those cases that it was a matter for Con- 
gress; that if there was interference in these 
cases Congress might decide and prevent it. 


It is clear that the gentleman from 
Missouri received no backing whatsoever 
from these witnesses, and indeed it would 
be novel for the Supreme Court to “prac- 
tically tell Congress to enact legislation.” 
I am afraid the gentleman was in error, 
and his predominating premise for the 
enactment of this legislation was un- 
sound and misleading. 

Now what did the Supreme Court say 
on the subject of legislation on this mat- 
ter in the Alabama cases? I quote: 

Congress has declined to pass legislation 
immunizing from State taxation contractors 
under cost-plus contracts for the coustruc- 
tion of governmental projects. 


Here the Court makes reference to a 
footnote: 


See proposed Senate amendment No. 120 
to H. R. 8438. 


This amendment was as follows: 

Provided, That all purchases under con- 
tracts entered into under the authority con- 
tained in this paragraph shall be exempt 
from Federal, State, and local taxes. 


At a hearing on the conference report 
in the House an amendment was offered 
and agreed to striking out the above 
words in which the Senate later con- 
curred and H. R. 8438, without said Sen- 
ate proposed amendment, became the 
act of June 11. 1940, 54 Stat. 265. (See 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 76th Cong., 3d 
Sess., vol. 86, pt. 7, pp. 7518-7519, 7527- 
7535. 7648.) 


Then with reference to the above leg- 
islation the Supreme Court continued: 


Consequently the participants in the pres- 
ent transaction enjoy only such tax im- 
munity as is afforded by the Constitution 
itself, and we are not now concerned with 
the extent and the appropriate exercise of 
the power of Congress to free such transac- 
tions from State taxation of individuals in 
such circumstances that the economic burden 
of the tax is passed on to the National Gov- 
ernment. The Government, rightly we think, 


disclaims any contention that the Constitu- 


tion, unaided by congressional legislation, 
prohibits a tax exacted from the contractors 
merely because it is passed on economically, 
by the terms of the contract or otherwise, as 
a part of the construction cost to the Govern- 
ment. So far as such a nondiscriminatory 
State tax upon the contractor enters into 
the cost of the materials to the Government, 
that is but a normal incident of the organi- 
zation within the same territory of two in- 
dependent taxing sovereignties. The assert- 
ed right of the one to be free of taxation by 
the other does not spell immunity from pay- 
ing the added costs, attributable to the tax- 
ation of those who furnish supplies to the 
Government and who have been granted no 
tax immunity. 


There is therefore no basis whatsoever 
for the allegation that the Supreme 
Court in the Alabama cases, “practically 
told the Congress to enact this legisla- 
tion,” or even suggested the desirability 
or the constitutionality of such legisla- 
tion. On the contrary, its finding asserts 
that there is no ground for either court 
or legislative action as the present non- 
discriminatory tax is not an interference 
with the functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The imposition of this tax will 
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neither retard nor facilitate the war ef- 
fort or war production one iota. On re- 
liable testimony in the hearings it will 
reduce the war budget by less than two 
hundred and fifty millions, which the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. ENGEL] 
showed the swivel-chair generals to have 
wasted in building cantonments. And 
this entirely at the expense of the indi- 
vidual States, who will lose their revenue 
from civilian production and be com- 
pelled to furnish the same State govern- 
ment facilities to war production at a 
total loss. This measure will not give 
General MacArthur a single additional 
gur. or facilitate the delivery of a single 
bullet to his men in the Pacific. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Nebraska for allow- 
ing me the 5 minutes, though I can say 
but little in 5 minutes on the subject 
which I would like to discuss. 

I want to congratulate our Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States on the splendid 
speech he made at Omaha the other eve- 
ning. Of course, I approved of most of it. 
He said that the farmers were ready “to 
go to town”; that they had been mak- 
ing ready the last 8 or 10 years. They 
have. We have given them billions of 
dollars to plan and prepare for the 
present emergency. They perhaps may 
well gloat over it. But the Vice President 
said that industry did not plan and ac- 
cumulate reserves. I find it necessary, 
because it indicts the Congress of the 
United States to say that industry failed. 
The Congress itself is largely to blame for 
that. Industry has been in the “dog 
house” for 8 years. Let this administra- 
tion take its full share of the blame for 
this condition. 

While persecuting the businessman 
they have been subsidizing the farmers. 
We must not let them forget, while gloat- 
ing over agriculture, what they have 
done to industry the last 8 years. Per- 
secution and hindrances have been the 
order of the day during those years. 
Some Member recently, as you may re- 
call, made much of our great lack of 
power and exclaimed, “What would we 
have done if it had not been for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority?” We who re- 
call the crucifixion of power companies, 
the constant threat of public ownership 
with Federal funds, even in New York 
City, fully understand why increased re- 
serves of power were not prepared for dur- 
ing the last 8 years. Yes, persecution and 
the threat of public ownership were the 
deadly weapons used by this administra- 
tion. The very ones who now gloat over 
that socialized experiment of the Ten- 
nessee Valley may now well contemplate 
the near ruin of that private industry, 
now depended upon to save the Nation. 
Let Thurman Arnold stay his hand while 
this war demands every ounce of indus- 
trial activity. Let his so-called reform 
boys hold their pent-up enthusiasm. I 
feel it necessary to remind you of the 
havoc made of business when you gloat 
over the success of agricuiture brought 
about by war conditions and billions of 
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subsidies. I trust it is not unpatriotic. 
Anything that refers to present, past, or 
future action by Congress should be dis- 
cussed freely on the floor of the House. 

I had several things I desired to talk 
upon and had hoped to have had more 
time, However, I want to quote “that if 
these make-over-America boys see in 
this emergency a chance to put Govern- 
ment clamps more firmly on business 
and thus to throttle private enterprise, 
they will be lucky if there is not an ex- 
plosion that blasts some of them back 
into private life.“ We cannot have many 
more Biddle speeches such as has been 
made lately. “In spite of the war we will 
give up nothing.” “We will hold our 
gains.” That is even now the pledge of 
the diehard new dealers. How about 
the suggestion we heard yesterday, 
that we do not need to change the 
40-hour law, because we will so stagger 
the working days that the double pay 
will not be demanded, and that labor 
leaders by their silence give assent, and 
that all will now be well on the labor 
front? Are we ready to accept that 
lullaby? I find this sort of editorial in 
most of my weekly papers and I pre- 
sume it is to be found in your papers, 
too, as a reprint: 

There always has been and always will be 
inconsistencies, but we confess ourselves ab- 
solutely unable to understand a course which 
on the one hand drafts all men of certain 
ages and degrees of fitness into the armed 
forces, and on the other hand refuses to 
take a strong. determined stand against 
strikes and labor agitations that interfere 
with the production of the very materials the 
armed forces need, 


Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is recognized for.3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that these re- 
marks will not be considered unpatriotic. 
I trust you will realize that they come 
from one of the few on this side who 
have generally supported the administra- 
tion in its foreign policies. It comes 
from one who has spoken so many times, 
begged so many times, that we forego 
various largesses. I have pleaded from 
the floor that we investigate profligate 
spending. I have not succeeded very 
well, and I must now remind the ma- 
jority leader: You will have to assume 
the responsibility. You had a great ma- 
jority over there. Cheerfully you should 
accept the criticism of an outraged pub- 
lic over indefensible expenditures. 

Shall Landis take 100 or more of his 
old chums away from the Federal Power 
Commission and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and put them on his 
staff of the O. C. D.? They would stiil be 
on the other pay roll, but the O. C. D. will 
pay their expenses. These make recent 
headlines most interesting to the general 
public. Is that the way to build up a 
great staff of coordinators? Suppose I 
should ask to have Mr. Landis come be- 
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for the Committee on Expenditures, of 
which I am a member? Would I get 
him? No; no, the majority will protect 
the spenders as they have for 8 long 
years, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I tried to get the gen- 
tleman on his feet. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was smiling at 
my friend when he was talking about 
supporting the President in his foreign 
policy—and the gentleman has pretty 
well—but the smile came because he also 
voted for the wage-hour bill. I wonder 
if he would take the House into his con- 
fidence far enough to tell us just how 
his conscience is? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, yes; I voted right 
in that instance, too. I am without 
guilt in that matter after consulting my 
conscience. But I want you to remind 
the gentleman that responsibility for 
profligate spendings is upon the majority 
side of the House. Do not attempt to 
dodge it. 

In closing, I might suggest that you 
advise Biddle to refrain from such re- 
marks as he has made recently. Let 
him subordinate his New Deal enthusi- 
asm to the war effort. Let us clean 
house and stop favoritism and largesses. 
While we are sending the boys away the 
people are watching the Congress. They 
know it is inconsistent to draft men for 
war while granting special and increasing 
favors to others. I am greatly surprised 
at a statement of the President yester- 
day on the 40-hour law. It is apparent 
that it was made with the deliberate 
intent to prevent any legislation on the 
subject. 

Let us weigh the effect of his argu- 
ment on the country. The Congress may 
be forced to rescue the President from 
such ill-advised pronouncements. 

Here the gavel fell.} 


The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 
The Ag will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Clerks, messengers, and janitors to the fol- 
lowing committees: Accounts—clerk, $3,300; 
assistant clerk, $2,460; janitor, $1,560. Agri- 
culture—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,460; 
janitor, $1,560. Appropriaticns—clerk, $7,000 
and $1,000 additional so long as the position 
is held by the present incumbent; assistant 
clerk, $5,000 and $2,500 additional so long as 
the position is held by the present incumbent; 
assistant clerk, $3,900 and $1,100 additional 
so iong as the position is held by the present 
incumbent; two assistant clerks at $3,900 
each and $600 each additional so long as the 
respective positions are held by the present 
respective incumbents; assistant clerk, $3,900 
and $300 additional so long as the position is 
held by the present incumbent; assistant 
clerk, $3,300 and $600 additional so long as 
the position is held by the present incumbent; 
additional clerical assistants at rates to be 
fixed by the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, $15,960; messenger, $1,680; 
four clerk-stenographers at the annual rate 
of $1,800 each, one for each subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations having jur- 
isdiction over a regular annual appropriation 
bill as shail be designated by the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations and to be 
appointed by the chairmen of the subcom- 
mittees so designated, subject to the approval 
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of the chairman, $7,200. Banking and Cur- 
rency—clerk, $2,760; assistant clerk, $1,740; 
janitor, $1,260. Census—clerk, $2,760; jani- 
tor, $1,260. Civil Service—clerk, $2,760; jani- 
tor, $1,260. Claims—clerk, $3,300; assistant 
clerk, $2,460; assistant clerk, $1,800 and $1,000 
additional so long as the position is held by 
the first incumbent appointed to such posi- 
tion; janitor, $1,260. Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures—clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,260. Dis- 
position of Executive Papers—clerk, $2,760. 
District of Columbia—clerk, $3,300; assistant 
clerk, $2,460; janitor, $1,260. Education— 
clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,260. Eiection of the 
President, Vice President, and Representatives 
in Congress—clerk, $2,760. Elections No. 1— 
clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,260. Elections No. 
2—clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,260. Elections No. 
8—clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,260. Enrolled 
Bills—clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,260. Expendi- 
tures in Executive Departments—clerk, $3,- 
300: janitor, $1,260. Flood Control—clerk, 
$2,760; janitor, $1,260. Foreign Affairs—clerk, 
$3,300; assistant clerk, $2,460; janitor, $1,260. 
Immigration and Naturalization—clerk, $3,- 
300; janitor, $1,260. Indian Affairs—cierk, 
$3,300; assistant clerk, $2,460; janitor, $1,260. 
Insular Affairs—clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,260. 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce—clerk, $3,- 
900; additional clerk, $2,640; assistant clerk, 
$2,100; janitor, $1,560. Irrigation and Recla- 
mation—clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,260. Invalid 
Pensions—clerk, 83.300; assistant clerk, $2,- 
880; expert examiner, $2,700; stenographer, 
$2,640; janitor, $1,500. Judiciary—clerk, $3,- 
900; assistant clerk, $2,460; assistant clerk, 
$1,980; janitor, $1,560. Labor—clerk, $2,760; 
assistant clerk, 81.740; janitor, $1,260 Li- 
brary—clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,260. Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries—clerk, $2,760; 
assistant clerk, $1,740; janitor, $1,260. Mili- 

Affairs—cierk, $3,300; assistant clerk, 
$2,100; janitor, $1,560. Mines and Mining— 
clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,260. Naval Affairs— 
clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,100; janitor, 
$1,560. Patents—clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,260 
‘Pensions—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,- 
160; janitor, $1,260. Post Office and Post 
Roads—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,100; 
janitor, $1,560. Printing—clerk, $2,760; jani- 
tor, $1,560. Public Buildings and Grounds— 
clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $1,740; janitor, 
$1,260. Public Lands—clerk, $3,300; assistant 
clerk, $1,740; janitor, $1,260. Revision of the 
Laws—clerk, $3,300; janitor, $1,260. Rivers 
and Harbors—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, 
$2,460; janitor, $1,560. Roads—clerk, $2,760; 
assistant cierk, $1,740; janitor, $1,260. Rules— 
clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,100; janitor, 
$1,260. Territories—clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,- 
260. War Claims—clerk, $3,300; assistant 
clerk, $1,740; janitor, $1,260. Ways and 
Means—clerk $4,620; assistant clerk, $3,000; 
assistant clerk and stenographer, $2,640; as- 
sistant clerk, $2,580; clerk for minority, $3,180 
and $420 additional so long as the position is 
held by the present incumbent; janitors— 
one, $1,560; two at $1,260 each. World War 
Veterans’ Legislation—clerk, $3,300; assistant 
clerk, $2,460; in all, $334,700. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be permitted to address 
the House cut of order for an additional 
3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time to call the attention of 
the House to certain information that 
has reached me to the effect that in 
Thompson. Conn., there lives one Ana- 
stase Andrejewitch Vonsiatsky, who has 
been actively engaged in un-American 
activities for a number of years and 
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whose activities have not been curtailed 
even after we entered the war. This is 
the same Vonsiatsky exposed on the floor 
of this Congress some years ago. He is 
one of the higher-ups, tied up anc inter- 
woven with Nazi and Fascist activities in 
this country. He is known as, and calls 
himself, a count. He was connected with 
the Russian Army some years ago and 
has set up a vast organization in this 
country, with the help of the Nazi gov- 
ernment, to overthrow the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

He conducts his councils with high out- 
standing Nazis in this country in Thomp- 
son, Conn., and, from information I have 
received, Mr. Chairman, he is a danger- 
ous element in this country. If he were 
properly investigated by somebody it 
would be proven that he is connected with 
and supporting a number of groups and 
individuals whose activities are subver- 
sive and inimical to the interests of our 
country. 

Vonsiatsky married a certain lady in 
this country with many millions of dol- 
lars, and I assume that he is using these 
funds and his big estate to build up and 
support his own as well as other Fascist 
groups. He and others—like Fritz Kuhn 
and other higher-ups—have had a num- 
ber of conferences on the estate, which 
consists of several hundred acres. They 
have ammunition on the premises and 
rifle ranges. A great many conferences 
of subversive nature have been and still 
are being carried on there, and he and his 
visitors have been brazen enough to ap- 
pear quite openly in Nazi and Fascist 
uniforms. 

I call the attention of the American 
people and the Department of Justice 
and the Dies committee to this situation, 
and ask them to forthwith subpena 
Vonsiatsky and find out his tie-up and 
connection with the Nazi and Fascist 
groups in this country. 

Iam also informed, Mr. Chairman, that 
Vonsiatsky keeps an office in New York 
City where he meets in council with other 
Fascist groups as the invisible govern- 
ment in preparation to attacking certain 
elements in this country and abroad. 
He is a dangerous person and should have 
been dealt with long ago. 

I appeal to the proper authorities to 
take the necessary steps to expose and 
put a stop to the dangerous activities of 
this Count Anastase Andrejewitch Von- 
siatsky and his Fascist friends. This 
action is absolutely imperative for the 
defense of our country. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Has the gentleman fur- 
nished this information to the Attorney 
General of the United States? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Some time ago I 
spoke on the floor about Vonsiatsky and 
I called attention to him at that time. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is not an answer to 
my question. I asked whether or not 
the gentleman had furnished this in- 
formation to either the Department of 
Justice or to the Attorney General? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Some time ago, but 
I could not identify whether this was 
the same person. I am satisfied now 
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that he is an important agent of the 
Fascist and Nazi Governments in this 
country. I have received confirmation 
of that this morning. 

Mr. KEEFE. Now that the gentleman 
has that information, has he furnished 
the information to the Attorney Gen- 
eral? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I hope to furnish 
the information to the Attorney General, 
but the Attorney General under present 
procedure has no power to subpena. I 
call on the Dies committee to forthwith 
subpena this man for the purpose of 
determining who his associates are and 
whom he has been tied up with in this 
country. 

Mr. KEEFE. Has the gentleman fur- 
nished this information to the Dies com- 
mittee? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I cannot find the 
Dies committee, except one gentleman, 
and I gave the gentleman—Mr. Vooruis 
of California—this information. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Disney: On 
page 18, line 5, after the period, add a semi- 
colon and the following: “and $60,000 to be 
used for salaries and expenses of not more 
than six expert examiners for the exam- 


‘ination of the departments of Government, 


said expert examiners to be for the use of 
the subcommittees of, and appointed by the 
chairman of, the Appropriations Committee 
of the House.” 


Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that this is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill and not 
authorized by law. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman withhold his point of order? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I very gladly with- 
hold the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would make provision for 
some expert examiners, appointed by the 
Appropriations Committee, required by 
the committee to investigate the depart- 
ments of Government for the elimina- 
tion of waste and duplication. My 
amendment does not provide for enough 
men. My judgment is that it would take 
a large staff, probably one man and a 
staff for each subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has come 
when Congress should do something 
about itself. It should again take charge 
of the situation and govern our ungov- 
ernable Government, with the purse 
strings. 

For example, the press today discusses 
our $147,000,000 governmental travel bill. 
May I cite another example: In 1928, the 
Congress spent $845,000 of the people’s 
money on the franking privilege in 
franking out official mail. In the same 
year, the departments of the Govern- 
ment spent $6,000,000 on the franking 
privilege. In 1940, the Congress reduced 
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its expenditures on that subject to $737,- 
000, but the executive departments spent 
$39,000,000. I have no estimate of the 
cost of the material which was franked 
out but it must have run into many, 
many millions. 

These are but two examples of the 
waste in Government. These are indica- 
tive of the reason why, although our 
population has grown only 50 percent in 
the last 30 years, our Federal appropria- 
tions have grown from $700,000,000 in 
1913 to $9,000,000,000 in 1940, exclusive 
of the emergency defense fund. 

The members of the Appropriations 
Committee cannot possibly learn the de- 
tails of the expenditures in the de- 
partments by their own efforts. It is 
humanly impossible, considering the 
amount of other work they have to do. 
No member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has ever visited the seven Federal 
agencies in my district to find out what 
is going on and to save the Government’s 
money. It is not possible for it to be 
done that way. It is not possible for the 
individual Congressman to visit the de- 
partments in Washington, to ferret out 
and eliminate waste. This work must 
be delegated to expert examiners who 
are beholden to no one but the Congress 
and upon whom the executive depart- 
ments have no power or influence. 

The Ways and Means Committee has 
a staff of 10 experts to assist the mem- 
bers in the committee. If the Ways and 
Means Committee did not have such a 
staff, it would be wholly dependent on the 
Treasury Department for its technical 
tax advice. But in practice, having its 
technical staff, it is to a great extent 
independent of the Treasury, as witness 
the contest between the Ways and Means 
Committee and the Treasury on the sub- 
ject of the average earnings alternative 
for the calculation of income tax. Bet- 
ter tax legislation is a result. 

Similarly, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, if it could be cognizant of all the 
facts with reference to appropriations, 
could better advise the House on the 
spending of the people’s money. I have 
never been a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and I do not mean to 
make any invidious comparisons. I am 
simply trying to be constructive. 

It may be argued that the Appropria- 
tions Committee has a staff of clerks for 
this purpose. I have heard it said that 
the clerk of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee is familiar with all of the bills. He 
is reputed to be the best-informed man 
on appropriations in the Capitol, and I 
have heard many compliments showered 
upon him in that regard. But the job 
of the secretary of the committee is a 
ministerial one, to handle and manage 
the affairs of the committee, and not to 
examine departments. The Ways and 
Means Committee has a secretary with 
a staff “ho does not pretend by any 
means to be a tax expert. He handles 
ministerial affairs of the committee. 
The expert staff of this committee is 
wholly independent of the clerical staff. 

So I propose a staff of experts for the 
Appropriations Committee, beholden only 
to that committee and to no one else in 
the Government, whose year-round, all- 
out duty and effort would be, to give the 
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Appropriations Committee, and through 
them, the House of Representatives, the 
facts, all the facts, and nothing but the 
facts concerning the spending of the 
people’s money by the executive depart- 
ments. 

As the condition now exists, the Ap- 
propriations Committee is almost com- 
pelled to take the word of the depart- 
ments on the subject of their needs, their 
wants, their plans, and their policies. 
The committee substantially has no off- 
setting arguments. A splendid case can 
be built by its zealots for any Federal 
appropriation, to the detriment of the 
Federal Treasury, and even to the detri- 
ment of more worthy items in the Fed- 
eral Budget, if the zealous bureaucrat can 
command the influence of some pressure 
groups. 

The experts I have in mind can metic- 
ulously inspect our wonderland of 
bureaucracy, and ferret out the dead- 
wood, the undesirable items. 

The cost I have suggested is a bagatelle 
compared with the millions upon mil- 
lions that can be saved by the Congress 
having complete possession of all the 
factual details of its Government. 

If we permit these Federal expenses to 
climb as they have been doing in the 
past, we will find that business, as well 
as courage, disintegrates. Unless we act, 
an informed and resolute public opinion 
will acquire public servants who are wise 
enough to see the signs of the times, the 
obsolescence of the States, the decacence 
of local government, and those other 
ominous portents that indicate to every 
thoughtful man the terrible danger to 
our republican form of government. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. For the information of 
the House, does the so-called Byrd econ- 
omy committee, which I believe is made 
up partly of members of this committee, 
have experts? 

Mr. DISNEY. Iam not sure about that. 
I am not a member of the committee, but 
I think so; and if they did not, they ought 
to have. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. They have no experts 
except a clerical staff that has been as- 
signed to them. 

Mr. DISNEY. We all know that the 
Byrd committee, with a $10,000 appro- 
priation, cannot complete the job unless 
it is continued and further money given 
tc it for that purpose. 

As it appears to me, it ought to be a 
regular course of business to frisk these 
departments. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Does not the 
gentleman agree with the proposition that 
the easiest saving that could be made by 
the committee, that the gentleman pro- 
poses, would be to stop all overlapping of 
effort? 

Mr. DISNEY. I have never been on the 
Appropriations Committee, but looking at 
the whole picture there are many ways 
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that money could be saved. There are 
countless bureaus and divisions that have 
conflicting jurisdictions and overlapping 
functions, and the committee, as these 
situations are disclosed by experts who are 
trained in such work, can as the time goes 
on present them to the House and do so 
in a technical manner. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to my colleague 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma is, indeed, to be compli- 
mented on the effort for econoniy he has 
made, which extends over a considerable 
period. I am in complete sympathy with 
his suggestion. I believe it is the gentle- 
man's idea that less essential items even 
in the legislative eppropriation bill might 
be pared slightly to provide funds for this 
very useful and much needed service. 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes, I rather believe we 
could get along with less than 142 police 
on Capitol Hill. 

Mr.GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want to remind the 
gentleman that you have a Committee on 
Expenditures already set up. 

Mr. DISNEY. That is true, but this 
situation has been going on in this form 
for a long time. While I do not want to 
make any comparison that may be at all 
distasteful, I do not believe the members 
of the Committee on Appropriations have 
the opportunity, without assistance, to 
know the details that are involved in con- 
nection with all of these departments. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
insist upon my point of order that such 
additional employees have never been 
authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will in- 
quire of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Disney] whether he can furnish the 
Chair with any information as to the 
authorization for such employees. 

Mr. DISNEY. No; I cannot, Mr. Chair- 
man. To be frank with the Committee, 
I knew in advance that this amendment 
would be subject to a point of order, but 
I presented it largely for the purpose of 
getting the subject before the House and 
to precipitate discussion. I have not 
taken up much time of the House and I 
know the House will pardon me for pre- 
senting an amendment which I knew in 
advance would be subject to a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the circum- 
stances, the Chair is compelled to sustain 
the point of order. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with 
the thought of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Disney], but I am not in 
sympathy with the manner by which he 
seeks to carry out his thought. 

A few weeks ago the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. LANHAM] introduced a bill 
which would authorize a set-up of this 
kind in the Appropriations Committee. 
Some years ago the Bureau of the Budget 
asked that the Congress appropriate 
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money to provide an investigating com- 
mittee for that Bureau. A hearing was 
held and as the Recorp will show the 
money was appropriated and such a 
division is within the Bureau of the Bud- 
get at the present time. I was in favor 
of the Bureau of the Budget having an 
investigating committee, but that is not 
sufficient for the Congress. The Bureau 
of the Budget investigates for itself, not 
for Congress, nor should it. 

The Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 
is sufficient authorization to set up a di- 
vision that will act for Congress alone. 
You do not need any further authoriza- 
tion because it is in the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act. 

Mr. LANHAM. - Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. In just a moment. 

Following the introduction of the bill 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LAN- 
HAM], I had a conference with him. I 
explained to him that the job should be 
put into the hands of the Comptroller 
General, who is the agent of the Congress 
of the United States and not the agent 
of the executive branch. The gentle- 
man from Texas and myself had a con- 
ference with the Comptroller General, 
Mr. Lindsey Warren, and he expressed 
a willingness to accept such a responsi- 
bility if the Congress wanted to give him 
the money. Mr. Warren wanted to se- 
cure experts subject to the classified serv- 
ice and a sufficient amount of money to 
hire men who have had administrative 
experience and could be depended upon 
to make a really thorough investigation. 
Since then my understanding is the 
Appropriations Committee has appointed 
a subcommittee consisting of the chair- 
man of the committee the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], and 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. Ta- 
BER] to confer with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral in reference to this matter. It is my 
hope they will confer with him, and it is 
my further hope that an appropriation 
will be made in the next deficiency bill 
to give the Comptroller General a suffi- 
cient amount to set up an outstanding 
investigating organization that will bring 
about what the gentleman from Texas 
desires and what the gentleman from 
Oklahoma desires and, in fact, what is 
the desire of 90 percent of the Members 
of this House. 

We cannot get the information that is 
needed from any agency now that will 
not, and naturally so, think of their own 
interests. What we need is a unit that 
has nothing to look forward to but to 
bring information to the Congress that 
will warrant elimination of useless ac- 
tivities as well as stop duplication of 
effort. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LANHAM]. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the active interest of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri in the measure 
that I recently introduced. I have 
spoken on numerous occasions with ref- 
erence to the waste, extravagance, dupli- 
cation, and useless expenditures in these 
various departments upon which we 
should have some check. I stated at the 
time I introduced the bill on this subject 
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that I realized it was not a perfect meas- 
ure, but it was something that would 
enable us to have a basis for considera- 
tion in order to get some action taken 
that would effect the economies, amount- 
ing, in my judgment, to millions, if not 
billions, which can be effected through 
some proper system of this character. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman is absolutely right. 
There are many ways to save money. 
One came to my attention this morning. 
About a year ago in the Senate an 
amendment was offered to an appropria- 
tion bill that requires the Army and 
Navy to make a complete, detailed report 
to the Congress of the United States on 
every contract that was made over and 
above $10,000. That report must be in 
by July 1. That, remember, was before 
the war. We have today in the War De- 
partment over 800,000 individual con- 
tracts. Four hundred thousand of those 
are over $10,000. You have in the Navy 
275,000 contracts over $10,000. If that 
section of the law is not repealed im- 
mediately, it is the duty of the Army and 
the Navy under that law, before July 1, 
to make an individual and complete re- 
port on all the contracts over $10,000. 
The amendment adopted in the Senate 
enumerated what information they have 
to furnish the House. I was told by the 
Under Secretary of War this morning 
that it would take thousand: and thou- 
sands of employees and hundreds and 
hundreds of officers to compl; with that 
law. Just think of it, when we are at war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from MisSouri has expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 5 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
talked to a high official of the Navy and 
he likewise said it would take thousands 
and thousands of employees and hun- 
dreds of officers to comply with the pro- 
visions of that law. If we had an inves- 
tigation bureau in the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s office, the members of that bureau 
would have discovered that, and they 
would have come here and said to the 
Congress, “Repeal that section immedi- 
ately, because those officers are needed 
for other purposes and why spend this 
tremendous amount of money to employ 
several thousand people to do all this 
paper work at a time when we are at 
war, and when we have not even space 
enough for our regular employees. We 
will investigate any contracts you de- 
sire.” Icite that as one instance. There 
are hundreds of instances where we can 
save money in the executive branch of 
the Government. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Girrorp] referred to the Expendi- 
tures Committee or I might say that he 
is still referring to it. Three times I 
went before the Committee on Rules, 
when I was chairman of that committee, 
and wanted to know if they wanted in- 
vestigations of this character made, and 
if they did, then amend the rules to give 
us the jurisdiction and provide us with 
the help, and the committee would func- 
tion accordingly. They refused to do 
that on three occasions. That is the 
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reason that the Committee on Expendi- 
tures has not functioned along that line. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Of course, the ma- 
jority of the members of the Committee 
on Appropriations are on the gentleman’s 
side, as well as the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The Rules Commit- 
tee did not grant us the jurisdiction; we 
could not proceed without that and 
expert assistance. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Is the gentleman try- 
ing to apologize for the Expenditures 
Committee doing nothing? 

Mr. COCHRAN. No; Iam not; I never 
have and I never will. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a step in the 
right direction. I am going to make a 
request of the subcommittee appointed 
to confer with Mr.-Warren this after- 
noon and ask them to give us a hearing 
on this subject on the pending deficiency 
appropriation bill. I hope that commit- 
tee will do so. I feel sure it will; and 
if it does, I think Mr. Warren, Mr. Lan- 
ham, Mr. Disney, and myself can make 
a case that will warrant an appropria- 
tion for such a division under the Comp- 
troller that will make the investigations 
for Congress that are so badly needed. 
Then, again, that division could make 
the investigations which from time to 
time are delegated to select committees. 
We are creating too many select com- 
mittees. I see an opportunity for real 
public service here. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. O'NEAL Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. O'NEAL., I wonder if we cannot 
make some arrangement about time for 
debate on these provisions dealing with 
the House of Representatives. I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the 
provisions in the bill dealing with the 
House of Representatives and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the right to object. Fortunately or un- 
fortunately, I happen to be a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations. I 
have been seeking opportunity for sorne 
time to make a few comments on the sub- 
ject raised by the speakers, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Disney], and the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 
I have not been granted recognition by 
the Chair. I do not complain about that, 
but there has been a sort uf uniform rule 
that I have noticed at other times, when 
other committees were here that the 
Chair recognized a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the debate upon 
the provisions of the bill relating to the 
House of Representatives and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objecticn? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Kentucky IMr. 
O’Nea], the chairman and the members 
of the committee in charge of the pending 
legislative appropriation bill are entitled 
to the thanks of the country and of the 
Congress for reducing the pending bill 
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by approximately one million and one- 
quarter dollars from the Budget esti- 
mates and from the appropriations for 
the current year. We must practice 
what we preach. Economy and retrench- 
ment should begin at home. The bill 
appropriates for the legislative branch 
of the Government. If we do not re- 
trench with respect to congressional and 
senatoria] expenditures, we cannot make 
reductions in other branches of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The people of the country should know 
that the 8-hour day and the 40-hour 
week do not obtain by law in the offices of 
Senators and Representatives. Prior to 
Pearl Harbor, and, as I understand, since 
1931, the basic workweek for Government 
employees in Washington was 39 hours. 
Under the act of June 28, 1941, in the 
Navy the 39-hour week was suspended, 
with provision for paying certain em- 
ployees time and a half for overtime. In 
the Army no provision is made for the 
payment of time and one-half overtime, 
except in the field. 

I understand that since Pearl Harbor, 
in nonwar agencies Federal employees 
in Washington are working 44 hours, and 
in the War and Navy Departments Fed- 
era] employees in Washington are work- 
ing 48 hours. There are provisions in a 
number of the departments or agencies 
in the field for paying either straight 
time or time and a half overtime for work 
in excess of 40 hours. 

If the Government has thus suspended 
the 39-hour week in the Government 
service, I know of no reason why the 40- 
hour week should not be suspended in 
industry to secure maximum war pro- 
duction. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, on 
March 17, 1942, in his press conference, 
stated he opposed the suspension of the 
40-hour week and he is reported to have 
said there is no reason for restrictive 
labor legislation. While I have supported 
the foreign policy of the administration, 
I have not agreed with the labor views of 
the President. I do not agree with them 
now. He stated that he believed William 
Green and Philip Murray would volun- 
tarily abolish double time for Sunday. 
He thus advocated voluntary cooperation 
instead of restrictive legislation. Volun- 
tary cooperation did not result in the 
40-hour week. It took legislation to pro- 
vide for 40 hours. If voluntary legislation 
could not provide for 40 hours, voluntary 
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week. President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
opposes the suspension. He admits he 
has no power to suspend it. He states 
that all time and all hours in excess of 
40 hours must be paid at time and one- 
half for overtime. 

Members of Congress who have op- 
posed suspending the 40-hour week and 
who have opposed restrictive labor legis- 
lation have insisted that Congress has 
authorized the President to suspend the 
40-hour week. The, have emphasized 
that laborers in defense plants are work- 
ing 44 or 48 and longer hours. I have 
repeatedly challenged the suspension 
contention. I assert now, as I have pre- 
viously asserted, that there is no statute 
which authorizes the President of the 
United States to suspend the 40-hour 
week. Longer hours may be worked, but 
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the statute cannot be suspended. If 
longer hours are worked, they must be 
paid for at time and one-half for over- 
time, and this is the crux of the matter. 
Defense contracts are being negotiated. 
Donald Nelson insists upon negotiated 
contracts. Taxpayers remember March 
14, when they filed their income tax re- 
turns. They are more tax conscious 
than they have ever been. They are 
willing to be taxed to the bone, but they 
insist upon reasonable profits and rea- 
sonable wages. They are opposed to ex- 
cessive wages and unconscionable profits. 
They maintain that the 40-hour week 
was passed in order to spread labor when 
unemployment was widespread. They 
insist that laborers should have an op- 
portunity to work longer than 40 hours 
a week, and the laborers say they will 
be satisfied to work at regular pay longer 
than 40 hours a week. 

The President can authorize longer 
hours for work, but he is without author- 
ity to provide that the longer hours shall 
be at regular pay. 

Taxpayers are demanding the cutting 
out of frills, the elimination of experi- 
ments, the abolition of useless agencies, 
and the abolishment of subsidies direct 
or indirect. They demand reduction in 
all nondefense expenditures and the 
elimination of all nonessential expendi- 
tures. They are willing to be taxed to the 
limit to provide for the Army and the 
Navy, but they insist that their taxes not 
be squandered. They demand that there 
be no excessive wages and profits in the 
defense industry. I welcome the peti- 
tions of taxpayers for reduction and re- 
trenchment. I am pleased to know that 
those whom I represent support my ef- 
forts to curb strikes and eliminate labor 
racketeers. I welcome the petitions of 
taxpayers to eliminate frills, to forget 
so-called social gains, to cut out non- 
essentials, and to retrench in all non- 
defense expenditures, 

The alleged reason for the 40-hour 
week was widespread unemployment. 
There is a scarcity of workmen now. 
The reason for the law no longer ob- 
tains. The law should be suspended. 
The production essential to victory can- 
not be obtained with a 40-hour week. 

Members of the House have said com- 
placently that the President holds the 
solution of the 40-hour problem. I re- 
peat he has no power to suspend the 40- 
hour week. I emphasize that only Con- 
gress can reduce war costs. As long as 
the 40-hour week obtains, just so long 
will all collective bargaining result in 
time and one-half for all hours in ex- 
cess of 40. It may be admitted that the 
principle of time and one-half for over- 
time is sound. It obtained in the first 
World War, but there was no 40-hour 
week. The overtime began after 50 hours 
of work in many cases. It now begins 
at 40. The initial costs are thus in- 
creased approximately 25 percent. The 
taxpayer knows that the burden falls 
on him. He will make any sacrifice that 
is necessary to provide arms and muni- 
tions, but he wants to know that his dol- 
lar goes for that purpose and not to 
labor or war profiteers. 

Again, many laborers, whether organ- 
ized or not organized, plead with me and 
with other Members of Congress that 
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they be permitted to work longer than 
40 hours at regular pay. They ask to be 
delivered from their selfish and design- 
ing labor leaders. Their plea should be 
heard. At the same time, the laborers 
themselves elect and choose their own 
leaders. They must clean house. They 
cannot pass the buck altogether to Con- 
gress. For months and years I have in- 
sisted that those who toil and work will 
lose more if labor legislation is brought 
into disrepute than any other class of our 
citizens. I have urged that labor itself 
clean house for its own self-preservation 
and protection. 

It is well known that I have collab- 
orated with the gentleman from Virginia 
in urging and passing restrictive legisla- 
tion. I supported the Smith bill to curb 
labor racketeers and to curb strikes in 
defense industries that passed the House 
in December. It is now in the other 
body. The bill should be considered by 
the Senate. 

I recently offered an amendment to 
the so-called Smith bill to suspend the 
40-hour week. It failed to pass the 
House some 2 weeks. This bill is 
pending before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the House. I am among those who 
urged that committee to conduct hear- 
ings and report the bill. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Smrrx], on March 16, 
1942, introduced H. R. 6790 with respect 
to Navy contracts. It suspends the 40- 
hour week in defense works, It limits 
profits to 6 percent. It restricts and 
controls strikes. It eliminates labor 
racketeering I have been in frequent 
conference with the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. I am glad 
the committee will consider, and I trust 
it will report, a proper bill. The gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] on the 
same day introduced H. R. 6792 which 
embraces Army contracts. It has been 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. I have urged that committee to 
consider and report the bill with any 
clarifying amendments. It suspends the 
40-hour week with respect to Army con- 
tracts during the war. It limits profits 
to 6 percent. It curbs illegal labor prac- 
tices. It controls and eliminates labor 
racketeers. I trust the Committee on 
Military Affairs will promptly report a 
proper bill. 

Donald Nelson demands uninterrupted 
production. President Roosevelt pleads 
for uninterrupted production. The only 
way to reach greater production is to re- 
move the unjustified 40-hour limitation 
beyond which time and one-half and 
double time must be paid. It is not 
merely a matter of saving money to em- 
ployees. Costs are figured on straight 
time. Many workmen in defense jabs 
are willing to work longer at regular pay. 
Those who opposed the suspension em- 
phasized that many work 50, and some as 
high as 60 hours. It is all right to work 
50 hours a week for fat money, but it is 
all wrong to work 50 hours a week to help 
the United States win the war. If Ger- 
man laborers work 70 hours, American 
laborers should repeal a law which forbids 
50 hours. The workers are willing to 
make the extra effort. Even without 
extra pay for overtime, they are much 
better off than our soldiers in the camp 
and in the field. They are much better 
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off than laborers in other countries. It 
is only the selfish labor racketeers who 
undertake to intimidate the Government. 
We must work and work before it is too 
late. The concrete question is, Will the 
Government permit its citizens to work 
longer than 40 hours to save and protect 
America and all that America stands for? 
We must work as well as fight if we win 
the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Keere], a member 
of the committee, is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr, KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I spent 
about 30 years of my life as a very active 
trial lawyer in the trial of litigation cov- 
ering a rather wide territory and a rather 
wide variety of litigation. Never in my 
life have I gone into court without a wit- 
ness. I have no recollection of ever 
going into the trial of an important law- 
suit expecting to win my case by the art 
of cross-examination alone. 

My experience as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee in the work of 
examination of Budget estimates and jus- 
tifications leads me to the belief that the 
present method of handling appropria- 
tions in committee requires us to try a 
lawsuit without the benefit of a witness. 

In the first place, who makes up the 
appropriation bill itself? The bill comes 
up to the subcommittee, prepared by the 
Department as a result of the work of the 
Budget Bureau and representatives of 
the Department who. appear before the 
Budget Bureau. That bill is handed 
down to the subcommittee with a book of 
estimates that looks like Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, only much larger. There each 
estimate contained in that appropriation 
bill is specifically listed, and they expect 
five or six men on the subcommittee to 
sit there day after day and listen to testi- 
mony justifying these appropriations. 
Who are the people who come before the 
committee? They are the identical peo- 
ple who have already appeared before the 
Budget Bureau. They are the identica) 
people, by and large, who are requesting 
the appropriations that they are attempt- 
ing to justify. s 

I have failed to see, in my brief expe- 
rience as a member of the committee, at 
least, where the committee has the ad- 
vantage of an impertial examination and 
investigation of a single expert to advise 
members of the subcommittee as to the 
reasonableness or the necessity of the 
particular items making up the estimate. 
So when the committee carries on its 
work it depends upon the membership 
of the committee, largely hit and miss, 
if you please, in cross-examination of the 
witnesses who come before it to try to 
develop out of that cross-examination 
the fact that there may possibly be some 
opportunity for retrenchment in that 
particular appropriation. 

When the committee proceeds to write 
up the bill—I think I am revealing no 
particular secret of the Appropriations 
Committee, because the procedure is well 
known—reductions in estimates are 
made by the subcommittee without bene- 
fit of independent evidence and without 
scientific basis. The action of the sub- 
committee frequently by the very na- 
ture of the proceeding must be quite as 
arbitrary as are amendments adopted in 
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the Committee of the Whole. My expe- 
rience has been that while they may act 
with a little more information perhaps 
on a particular item than the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, most of the reductions 
that are made in the committee itself 
are unscientific and purely arbitrary for 
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the benefit of independent scientific 
advice. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. And so may I say to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma who is a 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, that I have labored since I have 
been on the Appropriations Committee, 
sometimes under trying circumstances, 
to be sure that when a bill is finally re- 
ported that it is at least a fairly scien- 
tific estimate of the needs of the Depart- 
ment. In coming to that conclusion I am 
required to rely almost entirely upon the 
testimony of the people who have re- 
quested the appropriation and for whose 
benefit the appropriation is made. 

Mr, Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. DISNEY. The gentleman heard 
our colleague from Missouri IMr. 
Cocuran] discuss the matter of placing 
this idea in the Comptroller’s hands. 

Mr. KEEFE. I did. 

Mr. DISNEY. What is the gentle- 
man’s judgment on that as compared 
with the proposition of having it right 
here in the Capitol under the control of 
Congress? 

Mr. KEEFE. In response to the 

gentleman I may say I have repeatedly 
advocated ever since I have been a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee and 
have had an opportunity to observe the 
work of the subcommittees that we 
should have attached to that committee 
itself under the specific direction of the 
committee some experts who could sit in 
and go through these departments, and 
sit in the Budget hearings if necessary, 
auditors who can examine these accounts 
and tell us whether it is necessary that 
they should have this number of em- 
ployees or that number of employees, and 
what the employees are doing, and give us 
information that we cannot get from the 
cross-examination of these Bureau 
heads who come before the committee. 
It is one of the most vital necessities of 
this Congress that such assistance should 
be given to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 
[Here the gavel fell.] 
The . The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, before 
I proceed with my remarks I desire to 
congratulate the present occupant of the 
chair, who comes from Ohio, for I un- 
stand it is the first time that an Ohioan 
has occupied this chair since Nick Long- 
worth was Speaker and presided while 
the House considered a bill in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. DISNEY. Certainly the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. HARLAN] has pre- 
sided many times; and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Harter], 
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Mr. BENDER. Iam glad to hear that. 
I was misinformed. I meant no reflec- 
tion on any other Member; I merely 
wanted to congratulate the chairman and 
the Speaker for his selection of an Ohioan 
as Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole to preside over these proceedings. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was just going 
to say there is no more gracious Member 
of the House than the gentleman who 
occupies the chair at the present time. 
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Mr. BENDER. I want to proceed for 
a few minutes on the question raised by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma—economy 
in government. Last Friday evening I 
met a responsible official of the Govern- 
ment who made the statement that we 
could get along with about half the peo- 
ple now occupying fine-cushioned seats 
in these buildings scattered around 
Washington. I agree with him. 

As for Oklahoma, I call your attention 
to an editorial in today’s Washington 
News headed “The cold winds of Okla- 
homa.” I read: 

Nothing funnier has happened in Washing- 
ton in a long time than the arm-waving act 
which the Senator from Oklahoma put on 
the other day. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
am forced to make the point of order that 
the statements in the editorial would be 
out of order in the House of Representa- 
tives under the rule forbidding mention 
in debate of the other body or a Member 
thereof. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio will proceed in order. 

Mr. BENDER. Under the circum- 
stances, although I have uot mentioned 
the Senator’s name, I shall have to ask 
the Membership of the House to read this 
editorial. I am sure it will be in order 
for them to read it in their homes or on 
the floor some time today 

On every occasion since I became a 
Member of this House when an appro- 
priation bill was up for consideration I 
have offered amendments, on one occa- 
sion 39 times, cutting down nondefense, 
nonessential appropriations. Examine 
the record and you will find how few of 
the Members voted for these reductions. 
I am glad that Members on the majority 
side of the aisle are finally getting “re- 
ligion” on nondefense appropriations. I 
am sure our people are becoming more 
tax conscious since they paid their last 
income tax and came to the realization 
that still greater tax increases are forth- 
coming. Letters are coming in by the 
hundreds objecting to sale taxes, pay-roll 
taxes, objecting to all kinds of taxes. 

Americans have turned out in unprece- 
dented numbers to pay their taxes to 
Uncle Sam this week. The millions of 
dollars paid in over the income-tax 
counters of the Nation will go far toward 
sinking Mr. Tojo’s ships and ending Mr. 
Hitler’s oratory. 

It is significant that in this week when 
Mr. and Mrs. America were turning out 
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by the millions to pay their taxes, the 
House of Representatives took a step for- 
ward in the direction of economy. It was 
not a long step, to be sure, but it repre- 
sented a beginning through a cut of 
$56,510,722 in the farm-supply bill. 

Even though this slash was only a small 
part of the $771,000,000 involved in the 
measure, it gave the Senate its first 
opportunity to join with the House ma- 
jority spokesmen in cutting down on an 
appropriation bill. 

On these measures the slogan of every 
Congressman, Senator, and taxpayer 
must be, “Every little bit helps.” 

When the New Deal came into power 
the Department of Agriculture had ap- 
proximately 27,000 employees. The 
farmers were raising too much food. In 
order to help them raise less food the per- 
sonnel of the Department h^- been raised 
to 91,000. 

Now that the farmer is asked for more 
food again, it will be interesting to see 
whether any of these people are turned 
off or even more added to help farmers do 
what they were already doing when there 
were only 27,000 employees. ' 

With the Government bringing thou- 
sands of new employees weekly into 
Washington, a city already crowded al- 
most to indecency, and a shortage of desk 
spaces for defense offices, it would seem 
that the 64,000 increase in Department of 
Agriculture employees might be reduced 
and the personnel turned over to defense 
offices and the desk space more usefully 
employed. 8 

With farmers short of help, some of the 
employees in the office might do farmers 
more good milking cows and slopping 
hogs than by pushing pencils or waiting 
for orders. But, looking them over, one 
would wonder just what a farmer would 
do with many of them or what interest 
they would have in agriculture anyway. 

So rapidly is the army of Federal job- 
holders growing under the stress, and in 
some instances the excuse, of the current 
war emergency that Frank R. Kent, the 
Baltimore Sun’s noted political analyst, 
recently estimated a Federal raster of 
2,000,000 civilian employees a year from 
now. 

Mr. Kent pointed out— 

It is distinctly an understatement to say 
that the civilian defense organization of to- 
day is several times as large as the civilian 
war organization of 1917-18, and is costing 
several times as much. 

At the end of March 1940— 


Mr. Kent recalled— 


there were 949,229 civilians on the Federal 
pay rolls alone; on March 31, 1941, there were 
1,202,347; on September 31 there were 
1,444,985, 

In other words, 500,000 persons have been 
added to the pay rolls in the last 18 months 
more than 230,000 of them in the last 6 
months. The number is increasing now at 
the rate of 50,000 a month. So, a reasonable 
estimate will put the total civilian pay roll 
a year from now at 2,000,000. That this is 
a reasonable estimate is attested by the ex- 
pansion plans already revealed by various 
agencies. 

One of these is the Contract Distribution 
Division of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, headed by Mr. Floyd Odlum. Shortly, 
it is stated, Mr. Odlum, with a $23,000,000 
budget, expects to have 4,000 men in the 
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field, 200 field offices, 3 exhibit trains run- 
ning through 27 States, and defense clinics 
in all major cities. Another is the Treasury, 
where a most enormous increase is necessi- 
tated by the new taxes. Many thousands of 
new clerks, inspectors, and agents will be 
necessary to collect the $5 tax on some 40,- 
000,000 automobiles and to handle the re- 
turns and payments from the 20,000,000 indi- 
viduals who never paid taxes before but are 
now brought in by the lowered exemptions of 
the new law. 

Then there is the Civilian Defense Organi- 
zation, nominally headed by Mayor La- 
Guardia, but largely, it seems, being run by 
Mrs. Roosevelt, around whom “social work- 
ers” cluster thicker than flies. At the dis- 
posal of the Civilian Defense Organization 
are many millions and its rapidly growing 
roll of employees extends from coast to 
coast. There are some who feel that there 
is building up here an organization which it 
will be difficult to uproot after the war— 
and that Mrs. Roosevelt, with, of course, the 
noblest of motives, is using it to extend her 
influence over women’s activities in a quite 
extraordinary manner. Certainly, since she 
took hold in a big way the social workers are 
swarming as never before. 

In fact, the idea has thoroughly percolated 
through the country that anybody who wants 
a job can get it in Washington now And 
they are coming in from all directions—and 
getting on. Unchecked, the result inevitably 
will be a bureaucracy swollen to so huge a size 
that it cannot be supported and may pre- 
cipitate chaos. Leaving out the men in the 
military, naval, and related branches, 1,449,- 
000 civilians cited above means that 1 person 
in every 87 in the whole country is now on 
the Federal pay roll. 

When to these are added Work Projects 
Administration, Civilian Conservation Corps, 
National Youth Administration, farm subsi- 
dies, social security benefits and pensions. it 
is conservative to say that 20,000,000 per- 
sons, or nearly one-sixth of the total popula- 
tion, are receiving Government pay, pension, 
or benefit checks. The Administration plans 
are not to reduce this number, but to in- 
crease it. With a half a million added to 
the Federal pay rolls in 18 months and with 
the rate of increase about 1,600 a day, it 
does not seem unfounded to feel that the 
dangers to democracy inside are not much 
less than those from outside. At any rate, 
there is the picture. 


The tremendous influx of new Federal 
employes has compelled the national 
Government to begin the removal of 
many civilian agencies from Washing- 
ton. With war needs commanding the 
day, the growth of our Federal bureau- 
cracy will inevitably swell to unprece- 
dented proportions. 

In this mushroom era, the taxpayers 
of the Nation are entitled to one definite 
commitment by their Federal Govyern- 
ment. Inefficiency and idleness in a de- 
fense industry would be intolerable. 
Equally, inefficient and unnecessary 
civilian employment must be intolerable 
in our governmental agencies during the 
war. No new workers should be added 
to national pay rolls whose presence is 
no; dictated by absolute necessity. 

Uncle Sam's taxpayers are determined 
to play fair with their country. Their 
country must play equally fair with them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
pear asia consent to proceed out of 
order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, in 
reading the newspapers I was shocked to 
learn that two Nazi-German spies, one 
Peter Franz Erich Donay desecrating a 
uniform of an American soldier at Fort 
Jay, and another, Frederick Freundt, a 
traitorous naturalized American, were, 
upon apprehension and arraignment be- 
fore United States Commissioner Edward 
Fay in Brooklyn, made eligible to release 
upon furnishing bail in the amount of 
$25,000, when they should have been shot 
on sight. 

Think of it, the Federal courts cod- 
dling a pair of contemptible biped rodents 
who already confessed their guilt—in- 
stead of immediately turning these arch 


_ criminals over to the Army for summary 


court martial and execution. 

This may be construed as a criticism 
of the court and if there is any misunder- 
standing on the point, I say to you that 
it is so intended, 

Benedict Arnold who gave to the Brit- 
ish the plans to a little blockhouse in 
New York which in the final analysis 
made no difference which side held it, 
was court-martialed and exiled. Major 
Andre, a Britisher, was executed. Today 
we treat a pair of slimy and venomous 
snakes in our midst as though they were 
petty law violators. 

The wave of sabotage in every conceiv- 
able form, be it a mysterious crash of a 
bomber, the blowing up of an arsenal or 
the burning and sinking of the Nor- 
mandie is due entirely to American in- 
difference which permeates the entire 
American structure from worker to judge. 
We must all awaken to the danger if we 
are to master and overcome this dan- 
gerous element among us which seeks to 
destroy our Government. This is war, 
let us keep our eyes open, and when you 
catch a spy or a saboteur red-handed 
treat him roughly, and spying, sabotag- 
ing will cease forthwith. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise at this time because of my interest 
in the very recent manifestation of econ- 
omy I have seen here during the past 
few days on the part of some of the 
gentlemen who have voted for the build- 
ing of these agencies of Government and 
for all the appropriations we now talk 
about as being wasteful. There is an 
old saying that “when the devil was sick 
the devil a saint would be.” I am happy 
to see that some of the gentlemen are 
getting religion, even though the con- 
version is coming just a little late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
WASIELEWSKI]. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed out 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
there is no reason under the sun why 
any industry engaged in a nonessential 
activity should be permitted to build up 
its inventory. It should be converted at 
once without delay. 

In this morning’s paper I noted a news 
item stating that the manufacture of the 
popular type of vending machines, which 
dispense beverage, cigarettes, food, candy, 
nuts, and chewing gum will be discontin- 
ued April 30 under an order issued by the 
War Production Board. Some 70 vending- 
machine plants are to be affected by the 
order. In 1941 these plants did a busi- 
ness of approximately $10,000,000. About 
10 percent of these plants are already 
converted to direct war production, and 
another 10 percent partially converted. 

Yesterday’s paper carried an item set- 
ting forth that the manufacture of pin- 
ball machines, jute boxes, and other types 
of amusement machines were to be dis- 
continued on May 1 under an order of 
the War Production Board. Some 30 
plants employing 10,000 men are engaged 
in this industry, which did a 870,000. 000 
business in 1941. 

Gentlemen, is there any reason why 
the manufacture of these pinball ma- 
chines, juke boxes, beverage, cigarette, 
and chewing-gum machines should be 
protracted? These industries all use 
vital materials like copper, nickel, alumi- 
num, and steel, which are so sorely needed 
in our defense production. Is there any 
reason why the skilled hands that manu- 
facture these machines should not be put 
to war production at once? We cannot 
hope to win this war with pinball ma- 
chines, juke boxes, beverage and chew- 
ing-gum machines. 

W. P. B. should rescind its previous 
order and require immediate conversion 
of these industries. If they are converted 
at once, the vital materials that they use 
could be put into war machinery and 
they can be well on the way to mass war 
production before May 1. We need pro- 
duction now—May 1 may be too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
deeply regret that only 2 minutes are 
allowed to discuss this very important 
Disney proposal, which was ruled out on 
a point of order. I also regret that the 
parliamentary rules make it impossible 
to transfer from less essential functions 
money that might be spent in this all- 
important function of investigating the 
bureaus in regard to the items that are 
carried in appropriation bills. 

The statement that there are 132 Cap- 
itol policemen was mentioned. I think 
that with the Army guarding the Capitol 
at night, we could devote a part of that 
money to hiring really expert account- 
ants and investigators for the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. Real investiga- 
tors and auditors are badly needed to aid 
our committee: and to look under every 

ip, to find out whether or not money 
is being wasted. 

The gentleman from Texas (Mr. LAN- 
Hau! has been active in this matter. I 
have had occasion to check numerous 
times with the General Accounting Of- 
fice and with the Budget Bureau for in- 
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formation on these bureaus’ accounts. I 
am frank to say that I believe this move 
would be effective to cut down expendi- 
tures by furnishing real information on 
expenditures. We must have expert wit- 
nesses available for the Committee on 
Appropriations so that we here shall 
have the ammunition, the know how, the 
“savvy” to know where these expendi- 
tures can be wisely cut and where waste 
is going on. Until we reach that point 
we shall never have an effective and an 
efficient appropriation for any of the de- 
partments, because the appropriations 
will be cut helter-skelter and without due 
consideration. 

I regret that the parliamentary rules 
make it impossible to transfer funds 
from one less essential function to a 
more essential function, but I do hope 
that legislation will be passed giving the 
power to the Congress to acquire this 
needed information. 

What the Congress needs is “show- 
case accounting” and coordination of our 
accounting so that we can find out how 
much money is spent by various depart- 
ments for travel expenses, for communi- 
cations, and how many employees each 
department has, and an expert’s slant on 
whether they have more than are needed. 

I feel such investigators and auditors 
could save hundreds of millions without 
interfering with essential functions of 
Government. We furnish our bureaus 
all the help they need and much is used 
to build up their case for more appro- 
priations. The other side of the picture 
also needs help to make it possible to 
weigh these requests for money in their 
true merit of service. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Capitol Power Plant: For lighting, heating, 
and power for the Capitol, Senate and House 
Office Buildings, Supreme Court Building, 
Congressional Library Buildings, and the 
grounds about the same, Botanic Garden, 
legislative garage, and folding and storage 
rooms of the Senate, and for air-condition- 
ing refrigeration not supplied from plants in 
any of such buildings; for heating the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office and Washington City 
Post Office and for light and power therefor 
whenever available; personal and other serv- 
ices, engineering instruments, fuel, oil, ma- 
terials, labor, advertising, and purchase of 
waterproof wearing apparel in connection 
with the maintenance and operation of the 
plant, $782,281, of which $69,000 shall be 
available immediately. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, sev- 
eral days ago Members rose in the House 
and displayed thousands of letters and 
telegrams from their constituents de- 
manding that the House pass some legis- 
lation establishing a labor policy. In 
the noon edition of the Times-Herald I 
find a statement setting forth that the 
Speaker of the House told a press con- 
ference that indignation meetings have 
been held and are being scheduled 
throughout the Nation, which usually are 
resulting in mass criticism of the efforts 
of management, labor, and government 
in the war crisis. Over on the inside 
page there is a headline stating that 
“Roosevelt opposes move to abolish the 

-hour week.” 

The press carries the further informa- 
tion that the President, giving his views, 
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said he could see no need for restrictive 
labor legislation. He viewed the labor 
situation in the defense factories as ex- 
tremely satisfactory, the news item con- 
tinues: 

What we do need, more than additional 
legislation or anything else, Mr. Roosevelt 
asserted, is more enthusiasm in the whole war 
effort. He would like to see a few more pa- 
rades, a few more bands playing. 


In his press conference the Speaker is 
reported as having said that Congress 
was being swamped by letters and tele- 
grams from every section of the country. 
Members of Congress know that quite 
well, and they also know that the senders 
of those letters and telegrams are in ear- 
nest and mean business, and that the 
people are fully aware of what is going on. 

When the President said there is “an 
amazing state of public misinformation” 
he just proved that he does not know 
what the people are thinking or want. It 
may be true, as he stated, that some peo- 
ple think a man may not legally work 
more than 40 hours a week, but the vast 
majority know better. They also know 


that if men work more than 40 ‘ours a 


week those me? must be paid pay and a 
half for the extra time. 

There is throughout these United 
States a growing resentment because of 
the excessive cost in the production of 
materials essential for the carrying on 
of the war. 

The fact that those in the armed forces 
of the United States are serving in places 
of danger for a compensation which per 
month is no more than that paid per day 
to some of those engaged in industrial 
production and in most cases is far less 
per month than that received for a week's 
service of far shorter duration by indus- 
trial workers tends to create- discontent 
and disunity. 

The fact that drafted men are re- 
quired to serve for $21 or $31 per month, 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, while in- 
dustrial workers are required to be paid 
pay and a half for every hour over 40 
hours worked in any 1 week has cre- 
ated a feeling of resentment throughout 
the country. 

All efforts to remedy this situation have 
so far been blocked by a combination of 
union and administration pressure. 

Remarks on the floor of the House 
during the past few days have indicated 
a growing desire on the part of the House 
to remedy this inequality, lessen this dis- 
content, by adequate legislation. 

The President has called on us time 
and again for an all-out united effort for 
production. I recall when the Speeker 
took the floor reading a letter from the 
President—and the incident was referred 
to the other night by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma IMr. RiztEy]—and told us 
that he would either lead or go along in 
an effort to give us legislation on labor. 
Shortly thereafter the House did pass 
ae a bill and sent it over to the other 


dy. 

The thing I am getting at now is this. 
If the President wants a 24-hour day and 
a 7-day week, how can he ask that those 
who work more than 40 hours shall be 
paid pay and a half for all over the 40 
hours? Our people are meeting and they 
are indignant. How can you get all-out 
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production at the lowest possible cost if 
we are going to pay these political allies of 
the administration pay and a half for 
every hour they work over the 40 hours? 
Is that fair to the boys in the ranks? I 
say it is not. I say, if the President would 
be consistent, let him demand the same 
service of these men who are staying at 
home that he is demanding of the men 
in the field. I would like to remedy that 
situation if I can. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I cannot yield. 

If we are to have the maintenance of 
the 40-hour week, if we are to have pay 
and a half for every hour that is worked 
by any man over the 40 hours a week, 
if we are to have double pay for Sundays 
and for holidays, and if that is the order 
of the administration, and if it is treason 
to question anything that the admin- 
istration says, I will go along. Do you 
hear? I will go along, provided you will 
put through a bill which I dropped in the 
hopper this morning to give the armed 
men in the combat service, in the combat 
areas, the same pay, deducting a fair 
allowance for maintenance, that you give 
to the organized men in industry. Now, 
what is the matter with that, and why 
do I offer it? 

I want to bring home to the adminis- 
tration, if I can or if that thing is pos- 
sible, the inconsistency in its attitude, 
the unfairness in its conduct of drafting 
men for 24-hour, 7-day week service 
everywhere in the world, and then tell- 
ing these men at home they need not 
work more than 40 hours to make the 
tools of war which the armed men must 
have if they are to succeed, unless they 
receive pay and a half for all time over 
40 hours per week and double pay if they 
work on a Sunday or a holiday. 

Inasmuch as the President still seems 
to feel that the 40-hour week should not 
be abolished for the duration of the war 
and that time and a half should be paid 
to men in defense industries for every 
hour they work over and above 40 hours 
per week; that the compensation of these 
workers should not be lessened, to call 
attention to the situation and to remedy 
the injustice, I introduced the bill to 
which I referred, calling for the payment 
of our armed forces in combat areas of 
compensation which will come some- 
where near equaling that received by 
those who are working here at home, in 
places far from the danger zone. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries, Library, proper: For the Librarian, 
the Librarian Emeritus, Chief Assistant Li- 
brarian, and other personal services, includ- 
ing special and temporary services and extra 
special services of regular employees (not ex- 
ceeding $5,000) at rates to be fixed by the 
Librarian, $1.422,935. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dirksen: On 
page 35, line 21, strike out 81.422.935 and 
insert 81.400.815.“ 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
extremely modest in offering an amend- 
ment to save $22,120. However, I am not 
insensible of the fact that $22,120 would 
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be the aggregate of income taxes paid by 
221 citizens of the United States who 
might in this calendar year pay $100 in- 
come tax each. We have become so in- 
sensible to money values because of the 
astronomical sums in which we have been 
dealing for a great many years, it must 
come as somewhat of a shock, I admit, 
when we undertake to save $22,120. The 
reason, however, for the amendment is 
that it will eliminate 12 positions which 
were allowed by the subcommittee. In 
the first instance, the Library asked for 
136 and in the revised estimates I believe 
it was curtailed to 31. The subcommit- 
tee finally allowed 12. One of,these is an 
emergency nurse, another one is an as- 
sistant law clerk, and three are additions 
in the Department of Orientalia in the 
Library of Congress. 

Among other things they will do work 
in some of the so-called Indic study of 
material which has been assembled from 
Burma, from Thailand, from Malaya, 
from India, and elsewhere. It occurs to 
me that the daily newspapers, the maga- 
zines, and the microfilm which has been 
assembled from Burma and Siam can 
wait for a little while. This is as good 
a time as any to disallow the 12 addi- 
tional positions that the Library is re- 
questing at the present time. Seven 
other new positions are requested in the 
field of processing material for the proc- 
essing of books. They have been in ar- 
rears for a long time over there, on proc- 
essing, and is it not worth while to sug- 
gest that for the duration of this conflict 
they remain in arrears or at least for a 
little while longer? So I suggest to you, 
in all humility, that $22,120 is worth sav- 
ing. It is more than chicken feed in the 
country from which I come. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. If they want infor- 
mation from Burma and Thailand they 
should ask the doughboys who will come 
back from that part of the world in a 
few years. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is a good sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois desires to save money. I believe 
that it is proper to save where it is wis- 
dom to save, and I also believe that it is 
wise to spend money where it is wisdom 
to spend. The committee in the hear- 
ings gave sincere study and thought to 
these positions which the gentleman 
seeks to strike from the bill. First is 
the nurse. There is one nurse in that 
building with the hundreds and thou- 
sands of people that go there. She can- 
not be on duty all of the time. We felt 
that as a matter of protection to the lives 
and the health of the people that another 
one is needed. If one is needed, certainly 
two are needed, because one cannot be 
on duty all of the time. 

So far as the Orientalia Division is 
concerned, if the gentleman will read the 
testimony he will see that it is greatly 
needed. These scholars have familiarity 
with the languages and customs, and they 
maintain in the Library today a 24-hour 
service for the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and this Orientalia Division is 
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doing a tremendous piece of war work. 
That sort of service is not available any- 
where else. We thought certainly at 
this time when so little is known of the 
southeastern Pacific, when the requests 
are coming in for that sort of service, 
that we must provide these people to help 
out in that Division, 

In the Processing Division this is an 
economy, according to the RECORD. 
They have accessions in the Library of 
about 600,000 different items each year. 
Those must be cataloged and made use 
of. There is duplication now. If this is 
allowed for the next year and for 2 years 
these extra assistants will have caught 
up with the work, and they will make it 
unnecessary to have two groups doing 
this work. They will be able to wipe out 
those functions we have added, and some 
of the excess employees in the Process- 
ing Division. These seven employees 
will save money, and ultimately save per- 
sonnel. Although they asked for 166 new 
employees in the Library which was later 
reduced to 31, we allowed only 12, and in 
the opinion of the committee, after care- 
ful study we felt that these 7 should 
be allowed and that the other employees 
should be put on. I trust the amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Dirksen) there 
were—ayes, 41, noes, 45. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

General increase of Library: For purchase 
of books, miscellaneous periodicals and news- 
papers photo-copying supplies and photo- 
copying labor, and all other material for the 
increase of the Library, including payment in 
advance for subscription books and society 
publications. and for freight. commissions, 
and traveling expenses not to exceed $5,000, 
including expenses of attendance at meet- 
ings when incurred on the written authority 
and direction of the Librarian in the interest 
of collections, and all other expenses inci- 
dental to the acquisition of books, miscel- 
laneous periodicals and newspapers, and all 
other material for the increase of the Library, 
by purchase, gift, bequest, or exchange, 
$173,000, to continue — during the 
fiscal year 1944. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dirksen: Page 
$8, line 20, after the word “exchange”, strike 
out “$173,000” and insert “$55,000.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment needs no extensive ventila- 
tion. The subcommittee reported $173,- 
000 for increase in the Library of Con- 
gress. For 1942 that amount was $248,- 
000. In 1942 it included $50,000 for the 
purchase of the Herndon collection. of 
Lincolniana, so that from the Budget 
they asked the difference between $248,- 
000 and $50,000, which is $198,000. That 
was scaled by the subcommittee to $173,- 
000. The amendment on the desk would 
reduce the amount to $55,000. That 
would mean a saving of $118,000. The 
Librarian testified before the subcom- 
mittee that the basic cost of continuing 
the periodical subscriptions would be 
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used for microfilming, for the acquisi- 
tion of books, and that $15,000 will be 
used for the recording of folk songs that 
the soldiers probably come in contact 
with in various areas of the country. It 
occurs to me at a time when we are in 
conflict, that every dollar must be saved, 
and that there is no justification for ac- 
cessions to the Library now, and no jus- 
tification for recording itinerant folk 
songs, and.certainly we can save on the 
microfilming item. What is left is $55,- 
000, which the Librarian said would be 
sufficient to continue the subscriptions 
for periodicals. The amendment, if 
adopted, will save $118,000, and certainly 
the library facilities of Congress will not 
be impaired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. Did the subcommit- 
tee impress upon the Library the fact 
that these folk songs will keep until after 
the war and then if we ever did get more 
money, we might record them? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There was very 
meager testimony in the hearings, as 
the gentleman will ascertain if he in- 
vestigates the printed record of the hear- 
ings. But it occurs to me these are 
things that can wait at this time. While 
there is only a modest amount involved, 
yet it is $118,000 and that will buy a 
first-class intercepter plane. 

Mr. MICHENER. There is no ques- 
tion but what the gentleman reflects the 
views of the American people about elim- 
ination of these nonessential things. 
The very fact that we will have to bor- 
row $15.000 and go out and sell bonds 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land to raise the $15,000 to be used 
in the recording of folk songs is per- 
fectly ridiculous. I would like to hear 
the explanation of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. O'NEAL] for placing an 
item of that kind in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

It is always interesting to hear criti- 
cisms where you have heard the testi- 
mony of witnesses as to certain subjects 
under discussion. 

After you deduct $50,000 which they 
had for the purchase of the Lincoln col- 
lection, there was left $173,000. The 
committee, in the interest of economy, 
reduced that by $25,000. They have $25,- 
000 less than their base estimate for this 
year. 

I do not know what the attitude of the 
House will be with reference to using the 
Library to the best advantage and keep- 
ing it the greatest library in the world. 
Today the Congressional Library is the 
most serviceable, most useful, most won- 
derful, and the best library in the world. 
This is $113,060 simply to keep up what 
a great library needs, as the regular 
amount to provide periodicals, and other 
essential things they have need of, and to 
subscribe for necessary editions which 
come cut from time to time—what one 
might term the regular and normal ma- 
terial. One hundred and thirteen thou- 
sand dollars is the amount that is need- 
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$55,000 and the rest of the money will be 


ed to simply keep the regular accretions 
to the Library coming in. That is for 
many fields. 

This is not just a local library. This 
Library is used by almost every library 
in the United States, by people every- 
where in the United States, and the small 
amount here for acquisitions for the 
greatest library in the world is only $113,- 
000. Then we give the Library $60,000 
to take advantage of things which they 
can now acquire more advantageously 
than ever before. There are many books, 
there are many things that a library 
should have which can be acquired today 
at less cost, because of various reasons, 
than at other times. We felt that if we 
let the Library run along with $113,000, 
their normal amount required, and pro- 
vide the greatest library n the world $60,- 
000 for the acquisition of necessary books 
that come out and for rare books which 
they can pick up, it was nothing but fair 
and right that this Library, which be- 
longs to all the people of the United 
States, should have this amount. We 
gave them a cut of $25,000. We thought 
that was adequate. We thought this 
great Library should have this small sum 
to improve collections and to expand 
them. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O'NEAL. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. There is an item here of 
$40,000 for microfilming, whatever that 
is. I do not know. 

Mr. O’NEAL. That is part of the 
$113,000. 

Mr. TABER. Could we not get along 
without that? 

Mr. O'NEAL. I am sorry I do not have 
more time to explain this. There are 
thousands of important old newspapers 
over there used by students and which 
are splendid for reference. They are fall- 
ing to pieces. They are rotting out. 
They take up a tremendous amount of 
room. By spending a little noney on 
microfilming you can reduce that whole 
newspaper to a very small size. You can 
make it much more readable and you can 
protect the information which it con- 
tains for all time to come. It is economy 
in that it saves space for the Library. It 
is more usable in the form of microfilm 
than it is as a rotting old newspaper. 
For that reason, in this $113,000 for con- 
tinuous acquisition and for microfilming 
you are practicing direct economy in 
space, and certainly making it much 
more useful. This exact item may not 
apply to the microfilming of newspapers. 

Mr. TABER. What about this item of 
$15,000 for this singing business? 

Mr. ONEAL. Of course, that is a ques- 
tion whether the gentleman feels it is 
worth while or not. Personally, I wish 
the members of this committee could go 
and hear the records, current records, 
current history in sound, and of life as 
it is today. To the historian it will be of 
tremendous importance. For instance, 
they plan to take this thing to all the 
Army camps. They intend to make 
records of the soldiers’ songs and activi- 
ties throughout the camps of America. 
This will be done in the A. E. F., in foreign 
fields. It is history. It depends upon 
what a man’s interest is in history. It is 
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current history of a type that no printed 
page can show, and as far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I think it is a most 
interesting contribution to history. Had 
we the songs, had we the campfire tales 
that happened during the Revolutionary 
War, I think it would be worth a great 
deal to us today. 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much 
the good work the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has done on this bill. He has 
brought it in, especially with reference 
to the items of the housekeeping of the 
House of Representatives, in such a care- 
ful manner that I do not see how there 
can be legitimate criticism of it. I am, 
however, very leery of some of the opera- 
tions of the gentleman who is Librarian 
at the present time. He is the head of 
the Office of Facts and Figures, and he 
has been putting out press releases which 
will not hold water. He has gone into 
taking over radio programs and ruined 
them, and he has made a general mess 
of that situation. Now, when it comes to 
recording folk songs and that sort of 
thing I am quite leery of the gentleman. 
I am inclined to believe that this micro- 
filming of these old newspapers, if there 
is any value in keeping them, might be 
all right; but I do believe that the folk- 
song business ought to be cut out. Iam 
inclined to believe that we could save a 
very substantial amount on this and still 
allow them money enough to go ahead. 

I hope a substantial cut will be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. DIRKSEN) 
there were—ayes 57, noes 45. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Are we now voting 
on the $15,000 folk-song item? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the Dirksen amendment. 

Mr. MICHENER. Is not that the 


815.000 folk-song item? 


Mr. TABER. That is included in it. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. O'NEAL and Mr. 
DIRKSEN. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
64, noes 42. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To provide the Public Printer with a work- 
ing capital for the following purposes for the 
execution of printing, binding, lithographing, 
mapping, engraving, and other authorized 
work of the Government Printing Office for 
the various branches of the Government: 
For salaries of Public Printer and Deputy 
Public Printer; for salaries, compensation, or 
wages of all necessary officers and employees 
additional to those herein appropriated for, 
including employees necessary to handle 
waste paper and condemned material for sale; 
to enable the Public Printer to comply with 
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the provisions of law granting holidays and 
half holidays and Executive orders granting 
holidays and half holidays with pay to em- 
ployees; to enable the Public Printer to com- 
ply with the provisions of law granting leave 
to employees with pay, such pay to be at the 
rate for their regular positions at the time the 
leave is granted; rental of buildings and 
equipment; fuel, gas, heat, electric current, 
gas and electric fixtures; bicycles, motor- 
propelled vehicles for the carriage of print- 
ing and printing supplies, and the mainte- 
nance, repair, and operation of the same, to 
be used only for official purposes, including 
operation, repair, and maintenance of motor- 
propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, for of- 
ficial use of the officers of the Government 
Printing Office when in writing ordered by 
the Public Printer; freight, expressage, tele- 
graph and telephone service, furniture, type- 
writers, and carpets; traveling expenses, in- 
cluding not to exceed $3,000 for attendance 
at meetings or conventions when authorized 
by the Joint Committee on Printing; sta- 
tionery, postage, and advertising; directories, 
technical books, newspapers and magazines, 
and books of reference (not exceeding $500); 
adding and numbering machines, time 
stamps, and other machines of similar char- 
acter; rubber boots, coats, and gloves; ma- 
chinery (not exceeding $300,000); equipment, 
and for repairs to machinery, implements, 
and buildings, and for minor alterations to 
buildings; necessary equipment, mainte- 
nance, and supplies for the emergency room 
for the use of all employees in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office who may be taken sud- 
denly ill or receive injury while on duty; 
other necessary contingent and miscellaneous 
items authorized by the Public Printer; for 
expenses authorized in writing by the Joint 
Committee on Printing for the inspection of 
printing and binding equipment, material, 
and supplies and Government printing plants 
in the District of Columbia or elsewhere (not 
exceeding $1,000); for salaries and expenses 
of preparing the semimonthly and session in- 
dexes of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD under the 
direction of the Joint Committee on Printing 
(chief indexer at $3,480, one cataloger at 
$3,180, two catalogers at $2,460 each, and one 
cataloger at $2,100) and for all the necessary 
labor, paper, materials, and equipment needed 
in the prosecution and delivery and mailing 
of the work in all, $6,985,000 to which sum 
shall be charged the printing and binding 
authorized to be done for Congress including 
supplemental and deficiency estimates of ap- 
priations; the printing, binding, and dis- 


tribution of the Federal Register in accord- 


ance with the act approved July 26, 1935 (44 
U. S. C. 301-317) (not exceeding $220,000); 
the printing and binding for use of the Goy- 
ernment Printing Office; the printing and 
binding (not exceeding $2,000) for official use 
of the Architect of the Capitol upon requisi- 
tion of the Secretary of the Senate; in all to 
an amount not exceeding $3,985,000: Pro- 
vided, That not less than $3,000,000 of such 
working capital shall be returned to the 
Treasury as an unexpended balance not later 
than 6 months after the close of the fiscal 
year 1943: Provided further, That notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 73 of the 
act of January 12, 1895 (44 U. S. C. 241), no 
part of the foregoing sum of $3,985,000 shall 
be used for printing and binding part 2 of 
the annual report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture (known as the Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture) and no part of any appropriation shall 
be obligated after the date of the enactment 
of this act for printing the Yearbook of Agri- 
culture for 1942. 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the language 
contained in the proviso beginning on 
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line 21, page 44, and ending with line 3 
on page 45, and particularly to that por- 
tion of the proviso which reads as fol- 
lows: 

And no part of any appropriation shall be 
obligated after the date of the enactment of 
this act for printing the Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture for 1942. 


Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. O’NEAL. So far as the second 
part of that proviso is concerned we are 
perfectly willing to concede the point of 
order if the gentleman will not ask that 
the entire section be stricken out. 

Mr. TARVER. In my opinion, the lan- 
guage of the proviso is subject to a point 
of order on the ground of inclusion in 
the proviso of the language on which I 
am submitting the point of order, and I 
think the entire proviso should be 
stricken. I do not understand that the 
proviso itself can stand up in any par- 
ticular if it contains language which is 
legislative in character. 

Mr. O’NEAL, Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Georgia yield the floor? 

Mr. TARVER. No; I have not yielded 
the floor. I desire to ask that the Chair 
rule on the point of order I submitted 
against the language in question which 
proposes to limit the expenditure of funds 
which are not carried in this appropria- 
tion bill but which we appropriated in 
the legislative appropriation bill for the 
year 1942. It therefore proposes to 
change existing legislation not by way of 
limitation under the terms of the Hol- 
man rule. It is therefore out of order 
under the point of order I have sub- 
mitted, and the entire proviso is also out 
of order in view of the inclusion therein 
of the legislative matters to which I have 
made reference. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Kentucky desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, we are 
perfectly willing to concede the point of 
order to the second part of the proviso. 
If the Chair holds that the entire proviso 
must be stricken, then I will offer an 
amendment to take care of the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order on the ground that if 
part of a proviso is faulty the entire 
proviso falls. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr, O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'NeaL: Page 
44, line 21, after the figures 1943“, insert: 
“Provided, That notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 73 of the act of January 
12, 1895 (44 U. S. C. 241), no part of the 
foregoing sum of $3,985,000 shall be used 
for printing and binding part 2 of the annual 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture 
(known as the Yearbook of Agriculture).” 


Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to make the statement that the 
first half is for the yearbook for 1943. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 
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Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the balance of my time, if the gentleman 
cares to rise in opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
cannot reserve the balance of his time. 

Mr. O’NEAL. I thought the gentle- 
man from Georgia acceded to that re- 
quest. 

Mr. TARVER. I have not that power 
even if I were willing. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment that is now being Offered is 
what was in the bill with reference to the 
1943 appropriation for the Agricultural 
Yearbook. There were two provisions 
put in by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions with reference to the Agricultural 
Yearbook. One was to stop the print- 
ing of the 1942 yearbook, and that was 
the part of the bill which was stricken 
from the bil: by the point of order of- 
fered by the gentleman from Georgia. It 
so happened that that point was tied up 
with the 1943 appropriation for the same 
purpose, so when one part went out it 
carried both provisions with it. 

I then offered this amendment, which 
merely replaces in the bill the part deal- 
ing with the 1943 appropriation for the 
Agricultural Yearbook and omitted the 
part for 1942. So what is before you now 
is an amendment which by way of limi- 
tation does not allow any of the funds 
in this bill to be used for Agricultural 
Yearbooks furnished to the Congress for 
the year 1943. It will effect a saving of 
$130,000 to $150,000. The gentleman 
from Georgia, as I understand it, wishes 
recognition against this provision. The 
gentleman is interested in retaining the 
Agricultural Yearbook for 1943, and I 
presume he is opposing this amendment. 
The amendment now offered is the ac- 
tion of the subcommittee and the action 
of the full committee, which will save, as 
I say, from $130,000 to $150,000, and we 
thought in the interest of economy the 
House would be very willing not to have 
the yearbook for 1943. 

Mr. O'NEAL. I yield to the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O'NEAL. I yield to the gentlernan 
from Minnesota. i 

Mr. KNUTSON. The last few editions 
of the Yearbook have not been agricul- 
tural. The one for 1941 deals almost al- 
together with the showing of how the 
climate affects human behavior or some- 
thing along that line. 

Mr. O'NEAL. From synthesis to syn- 
thesis? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, something like 


that; yes, sir. 
Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. O'NEAL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I think the gentleman is 
doing a fine service in offering this 
amendment, and I think it ought to be 
adopted because the people generally feel 
that at such times as these we can get 
along without anything that is not abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr. NORRELL. Will the gentleman 
yield? x 

Mr. O'NEAL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. I am in favor of the 
gentleman’s amendment, but I would like 
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to know whether there is a corresponding 
decrease in that part of the agricultural 
appropriation bill having to do with the 
Services of people who prepare this book. 

Mr. O'NEAL. This only deals with the 
printing done by the Government Print- 
rel Office for the House of Representa- 

ves, 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. O’NEAL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. As I understand 
it, the price of these books is $1.25 if any- 
one wants to buy them from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office; is that right? 

Mr. O'NEAL. I think it is 81.25. I am 
not sure about that, but there is a price. 

Mr. TARVER. One dollar and sev- 
enty-five cents. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O'NEAL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. If the gentleman’s 
amendment is defeated and if this Agri- 
cultural Yearbook is to be sent out, will 
the gentleman accept an amendment pro- 
viding that every Member who sends cut 
one of these Agricultural Yearbooks must 
accompany it with a statement that the 
money has been borrowed and a bond 
issued to pay for it? 

Mr. O'NEAL. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Michigan that I would never 
be in favor of any sort of proposal kke 
that. We ought to deal with it frankly 
and fairly, take it or leave it, and not do 
it some clever way. 

Mr. MICHENER. This would give the 
farmer who gets the book for nothing the 
truth as to who is paying for it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr O'NEAL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. I was in attendance at 
another meeting of a subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee for the 
last few moments. As I understand it, 
the provision in this appropriation bill 
which was voted in there by the sub- 
committee to eliminate the funds for the 
printing of the Agricultural Yearbook for 
the next fiscal year was tied up with the 
amendment which the gentleman offered 
in the committee to strike out the ap- 
propriation for this year, and as a result 
a point of order was raised against both? 

Mr. O’NEAL. That is correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. - And the gentleman has 
offered an amendment to carry out the 
purpose of the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee to strike out the appropriation for 
the publication of this yearbook for the 
next fiscal year? 

Mr. O'NEAL. For 1943, 1 year instead 
of 2 years, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
O’Neat] and I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia | Mr. Tarver]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
thorough sympathy with all the advo- 
cates of economy who are acting in good 
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faith. I think my own congressional rec- 
ord demonstrates the truth of that state- 
ment. This, in my judgment, is some- 
thing that it would be unreasonable to do, 
and after I have told you why I think it 
would be unreasonable to do it, if you see 
proper to adopt the amendment which 
has been offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky that, of course, is your affair. 
I would have no quarrel with anybody 
who might be in accord with that view- 
point. 

The gentleman from Kentucky comes 
from the city of Louisville. All of his 
farmers are residents of that city and its 
environs, The other two members of his 
subcommittee on this side of the House, 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Hare] and the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Leavy] are opposed to this 
amendment and have so advised me. The 
gentleman from South Carolina made a 
speech on the subject earlier in the after- 
noon. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. O’NEAL, I may say to the gentle- 
man that we have some excellent city 
farmers there, but also in my district are 
60,000 dirt farmers, 

Mr. TARVER. I am very interested to 
know that. I am sure if the gentleman 
would confer with his dirt farmers re- 
garding the desirability of continuing the 
distribution of this yearbook he would 
have a very different opinion from that 
which he apparently now entertains. 

Let us understand this situation. The 
funds for getting up the yearbook, pre- 
paring the material, and so forth, are 


‘carried in the agricultural appropriation 


bill. They are not carried in this bill. 
Part of the work has already been done 
on the 1943 yearbook with funds which 
have been made available in the appro- 
priation bill for the fiscal year 1942. 

When the agricultural appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1943 was in the 
House the other duy an amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN] was adopted which cut 
down the funds of the Office of Infor- 
mation from $1,500,000 to $1,000,000, cut- 
ting out $500,000 of those funds. 

In the argument on that amendment 
it was contended by some Members that 
the Agricultural Yearbook would be one 
of the things to go. The preparation of 
the Agricultural Yearbook provided for 
in the bill amounted in cost to $25,000. 
That was all that was in the agricultural 
appropriation bill for that purpose. The 
adoption of the $500,000 cut by the House 
did not cut out the Agricultural Year- 
book any more than it cut out any other 
particular item provided for in the ap- 
propriation for the Office of Informa- 
tion, because the amendment did not 
designate what particular objectives car- 
ried out by the Office of Information 
should be abandoned in the event of the 
adoption of the amendment. 

The bill has gone to the Senate. It 
will probably be some time yet before 
final action on the bill is completed. I 
submit that if in the final action on the 
bill we provide funds for preparing the 
material for the Agricultural Yearbook 
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of 1943, it will be a rather foolish matter 
to provide in this bill that that informa- 
tion could not be printed. It seems to me 
that before you carry any direct inhibi- 
tion in any other legislation against the 
printing of the Agricultural Yearbook of 
1943, you ought to wait until the Con- 
gress has first determined whether it will 
authorize the preparation of the ma- 
terial for that yearbook or not. 

The gentleman has pointed out that 
he has eliminated from this appropria- 
tion the funds which would be necessary 
in erder to print some 246,700 copies of 
the yearbook, which would be printed if 
the appropriation were made therefor in 
this bill, but it certainly occurs to me that 
if you finally decide to have the material 
prepared, and that is a matter for your 
determination in connection with the 
agricultural bill, then you ought not to 
be hampered by a limitation placed in 
another bill before you have made that 
decision to the effect that none of that 
material should be published. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio, Mr. Chairman, 
will ths gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield briefly for a 
question only. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. As I understand, 
these books are for sale and they are also 
given away by Congressmen at present. 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Would there not 
continue to be yearbooks printed up and 
sold for $1.75 each, even though this 
fund were stricken out? 

Mr. TARVER. No. If you strike this 
out, the Agricultural Year Book of 1943 
will not be printed. There will not be any 
available by purchase. The Department 
of Agriculture will not have any. The 
statute law, enacted in 1895, 47 years 
ago, provided for the printing of a cer- 
tain number of copies, 30,000, I believe, 
for the Department of Agriculture, and a 
certain number of copies for the use of 
the Members of the House and the Senate. 
That amount has been cut during the 
last 6 years to where the total printed 
for the House and the Senate has been 
231,600, and the total printed for the 
Department of Agriculture has been 
15,000. That is all provided for in the 
legislative appropriation bill, if it is pro- 
vided for at all. If you do not provide 
any money in the legislative appropria- 
tion bill for printing the yearbook, then 
there will not be any book printed which 
anybody can have given to them or can 
buy or secure possession of in any other 
way. 

There are people who do not think this 
yearbook is any good. I hold a copy-of it 
here in my hand. You will find on page 
10 of the index that part 3 of the book 
deals with information concerning small 
grains, sorghum, cotton, tobacco, vege- 
table crops, fruit and nut crops, sugar- 
cane, sugar beets, forage crops, grazing, 
and quite a number of other subjects 
which are of tremendous interest to agri- 
culture. 

I find that the vocational agricultural 
students in my congressional district like 
to have these yearbooks. They use them 
as textbooks. I place them in libraries 
when they are requested by school li- 
braries for the use of students. This ap- 
propriation provides only about 400 of 
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these yearbooks for each congressional 


district, and when you have 14 counties, 


as I have, that is slightly less than 30 to 
a county. I cannot furnish them to all 
of these schools that are teaching voca- 
tional agriculture. My supply is just 
about exhausted. 

I cannot see why you want to save 
$130,000, which is the total amount in- 
volved here, or about 50 cents for each 
book which, when sold, retails at $1.75, 
and stop that service entirely. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. My per- 
sonal experience is that I have requests 
from vocational agricultural classes and 
farmers which far exceed the quota al- 
lotted me and I always exceed my quota. 

Mr. TARVER. I thank the gentleman. 

I wish to point out also that you carry in 
this bill $222,000 for this Federal Register, 
two copies of which come to my office and 
to your offices every day. It is not worth 
anything in the world to me. I throw 
it in the wastebasket. I had a letter the 
other day from a Federal circuit judge 
stating that he had been trying for 2 
months to get them to stop sending it to 
him and asking me to call up the Archi- 
vist and try to get him to stop sending it, 
but after two attempts I had to desist be- 
cause they insisted on sending it anyway. 

We have in this bill $1,000,000 to print 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I am sure a 
great many more people read this book 
than read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

You carry in this bill everything that is 
provided for the Members of Congress, 
their mileage and their salaries and 
everything, undiminished. You have, as 
a matter of fact, added a little something 
to it because you provide that they may 
get special-delivery stamps, which they 
have never had before. You have not 
economized on yourselves in any way in 
this bill. You have made some econ- 
omies, but not at the expense of the 
Members of Congress. Now, when you 
come to the question of something which 
is for the benefit of the farmers you want 
to make a record of economy by saving 
$130,000. There was not a single wit- 
ness who appeared before this subcom- 
mittee to discuss the Agricultural Year- 
book. You can read those hearings 
from front to back and there is not a 
word said about the Agricultural Year- 
book by anybody. No representative of 
the Department of Agriculture was called. 
The Public Printer was not asked about it 
when he was cn the stand testifying be- 
fore the committee. Yet without any 
evidence whatever, a matter which is to 
be determined in the pending agricul- 
tural appropriation bill is sought to be 
predetermined here and a limitation 
adopted which would make ineffective 
your decision to have this 1943 year- 
book prepared with funds provided in the 
agricultural appropriation bill if that 
shall be your decision. I think this would 
be unwise and I hope the amendment will 
not be adopted. 

PRINTING OF YEARBOOK DIRECTED BY LAW 


In 1895 the Congress directed that the 
Yearbook of Agriculture be printed. It 
is part 2 of the Annual Report of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture as specified in sec- 


tion 241, title 44, United States Code. 
The language of the section follows, with 
that part pertaining to the Yearbook of 
Agriculture: 

UNITED STATES CODE—TITLE 44, SECTION 241 
Sec. 241. Agriculture Department; report of 
Secretary 

The Annual Report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall be submitted and printed in 
two parts as follows: Part 1, which shall 
contain purely business and executive mat- 
ter which it is necessary for the Secretary 
to submit to the President and Congress; part 
2, which shall contain such reports from the 
different bureaus and divisions, and such 
papers prepared by their special agents, ac- 
companied by suitable illustrations as shall, 
in the opinion of the Secretary, be specially 
suited to interest and instruct the farmers 
of the country, and to include a general 
report of the operations of the Department 
for their information. In addition to the 
usual number, there shall be printed of part 
1, 1,000 copies for the Senate, 2,000 copies for 
the House, and 3,000 copies for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and of part 2, 110,000 
copies for the use of the Senate, 360,000 copies 
for the use of the House of Representatives, 
and 30,000 copies for the use of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the illustrations for 
the same to be executed under the supervi- 
sion of the Public Printer, in accordance with 
directions of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing, said illustrations to be subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture; and 
the title of each of the said parts shall be 
such as to show that such part is complete 
in itself. (Jan. 12, 1895, ch. 23, sec. 73, 
28 Stat. 612.) 


Note that the law prescribes a total of 
470,000 copies to be printed for distribu- 
tion by Members of Congress. The edi- 
tien actually printed is less than half 
that number. In 1933 the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, at the suggestion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, directed 
that thereafter the number of copies of 
the yearbook printed for congressional 
distribution should be 54,500 for Mem- 
bers of the Senate and 177,200 for Mem- 
bers of the House, a total of 231,700. 

The Department at the same time re- 
duced its purchase of yearbooks from 
30,000 to 15,000. 

SALES OF THE YEARBOOK IN THE PAST 2 FISCAL 
YEARS 

According to the records of the Super- 
intendent of Documents, the yearbook 
sales in the past 2 fiscal years have been: 

Fiscal 1941, $8,698. 

Fiscal 1940, $7,378. 

Figures are not available for the years 
before fiscal 1939, as the records were 
not kept in a form that makes it pos- 
sible quickly to separate the figures on 
yearbook sales. The Superintendent of 
Documents states that his general im- 
pression is that the sales of the year- 
books are trending upward year by year. 
This is in spite of the fact that the num- 
ber of books available for free distribu- 
tion to constituents of Congressmen has 
not altered. It has remained at 231,700 
for the past 6 years. The increase in 
sales evidently means an increasing de- 
mand for the information in the year- 
books which cannot be satisfied by the 
congressional distribution. 

SALES OF THE 1941 YEARBOOK, “CLIMATE AND 
1 

This bock was not available until late 

December. In the less than 3 months 
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which have elapsed since that time the 
sales have amounted to $2,483.25. The 
record so far indicates a continuation 
in the upward trend of sales indicated 
by the figures for the past 2 years. 


1942 AND 1943 YEARBOOKS OF AGRICULTURE 
GEARED INTO WAR EFFORT 


The point should be emphasized that 
the 1942 and 1943 yearbooks are practi- 
cal manuals dealing directly with things 
the farmer has to do in connection with 
the food-for-freedom campaign. These 
yearbooks take quite a long time to pre- 
pare, and it is not easy to swing them 
over in the middle of the job. But be- 
ginning with the 1942 yearbook, they 
have been swung over and geared into 
the war effort. They can be just as val- 
uable here as they have been in the past 
when we were not engaged in war. There 
can be no question about their value in 
the past—the tremendous demand for 
them proves that. We do not want to 
waste that value, and the prestige the 
yearbooks have attained. We want to 
make full use of that value and prestige 
in new ways. 

1942 YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE ANSWERS 

FARMERS’ URGENT QUESTIONS 

The articles in the 1942 yearbook were 
prepared by specialists who have scught 
to answer the questions and problems 
uppermost in the minds of farmers at 
this time, as indicated by requests for 
assistance received by the Department. 
1942 YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE—HOW FARMERS 

NEED IT BECAUSE OF LACK OF VETERINARIANS 

By virtue of its broad scope and the 
practical information contained, the 1942 
Yearbook is certain to be valuable in 
supporting the food-for-freedom pro- 
gram. 

The chairman of the committee that 
planned the book is Dr John R. Mohler, 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
well known to Members of Congress for 
efficiency and economy in dealing with 
livestock problems and for sound judg- 
ment as an administrator. z 

With the present increased numbers of 
livestock—particularly hogs and poultry 
now being raised—the dangers of disease 
are increased. The number of practic- 
ing veterinarians is inadequate to cope 
with extensive outbreaks. There are only 
8,000 practicing veterinarians in the 
United States, one to every 25,000 head 
of livestock, excluding poultry. Stock- 
men themselves must use disease-pre- 
vention measures. This yearbook gives 
clear direction for such measures for all 
the important animal diseases, 

Congressmen receive a heavy mail on 
animal-disease matters, indicating the 
desire of livestock producers for just the 
information contained in the yearbook. 
They need this ammunition for fighting 
disease. 

1942 YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE PAYS FOR ITSELF 
IN ANIMALS SAVED 


Diseases are constantly threatening 
and ravaging birds and flocks—thus per- 
forming sabotage, so to speak. This book 
will be a weapon of defense on the food 
front. 

The wartime food value of even one 
hog, sheep, or head of cattle saved 
through the counsel of this book would 
pay for several copies. a 
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1942 YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE—DISEASE MEANS 
LOSS OF PRODUCTION 

Keeping animals healthy is just as im- 
portant as keeping human beings healthy 
in this war. When you are engaged in 
an all-out production effort, you cannot 
afford to be sick yourself; and the farmer 
cannot afford to have sick animals on his 
hands. Some of the diseases’ that hit 
farm animals have an 80- to $0-percent 
mortality. They are as bad as typhus 
fever among human beings, or worse. 
But practically any disease is bad, 
whether it has a high mortality or not. 
The common cold of human beings does 
not have a high mortality, but when a 
million men are away from work even 1 
day with colds, that means a million pro- 
duction days lost. It is the same with 
livestock; even a minor disease, when it 
is widespread, Means an enormous pro- 
duction loss—and right now we cannot 
afford those losses. 

The 1942 yearbook, Keeping Livestock 
Healthy, tells farmers how to avoid these 
losses. It will be the only complete bock 
on the disease of all kinds of livestock 
available to farmers. It is a valuable 
part of the war effort. 

1942 YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE—45 OF EVERY 
100 PIGS DIE 

All the text for the 1942 yearbook has 
been prepared and about two-thirds of 
the type has been set. To abandon it 
now would mean the waste of the work 
and printing costs that have already 
gone into it. 

A book of this kind is certain to be a 
valuable animal health guide during the 
war period and afterward. Surveys have 
shown that publications are the cheapest 
and most effective means of distributing 
this type of information. 

In the case of pigs alone, information 
in this yearbook can effect an immense 
saving. Losses of pigs are far greater 
than is commonly realized. Only about 
55 of every 100 pigs born reach market. 
By following the practices recommended 
in the yearbook, farmers can cut this 
loss materially. P 
1943 YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE—FARMERS MUST 

FEED THEMSELVES 

The 1943 yearbook is planned as a 
complete manual of the home production 
of all kinds of food products. We want 
every farm home in this country to pro- 
duce as much of its own food as possible, 
because the more the farmers can feed 
themselves, the more their strictly com- 
mercial production will be available to 
feed the people in our own cities and our 
Allies abroad. On many a highly com- 
mercial farm, there is little or no produc- 
tion for home use. The farmer who has 
never kept chickens or a cow or run a 
vegetable garden needs good plain ma- 
terial on how to do it. That is what the 
1943 yearbook will give him. 

1943 YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE AS USEFUL AS 
A COOKBOOK 

The 1943 yearbook on home food pro- 
duction not only tells how to raise your 
own products but how to can, dry, process, 
and store them. It tells how to plan pro- 
duction so that the needs of the family 
will be met without any waste. It tells 
enough about nutrition, in plain and 
simple language, so that the farm wife 

: 2 
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can emphasize the production of those 
things that are especially important for 
her family’s health and handle the 
products so their health values will not 
be lost. Such a book in the farm home 
ought to be just about as useful as a 
cookbook, with the added value that it 
will give a tremendous boost to our food- 
for-freedom effort. 

1943 YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE A HOW-TO-DO- 

IT BOOK 

About half the material for the 1943 
yearbook on home production has already 
been written. Almost all of it is being 
written in the States, by people familiar 
with local conditions and local needs. It 
is being written in plain and simple lan- 
guage—it is how-to-do-it stuff, as brief 
and plain as possible. No such complete 
manual on home production, covering 
vegetables, fruits, poultry, and poultry 
products, dairy products, hogs and pork 
products, and even the fish and game 
available to the farmer, has been pre- 
pared before. Farmers want to know, 
What can we do to produce more of our 
own food, and how can we do it? This 
book answers those questions. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, because I was privi- 
leged to discuss this matter when the 
agricultural appropriation bill was before 
the House and some considerable public- 
ity, at least through the Middle West, 
was given to the remarks which I made 
at that time, I feel under some compul- 
sion to say something in reference to 
the pending amendment. At no time 
have I ever attempted to deprecate the 
material which is found in this Agricul- 
tural Yearbook. I could not do so, be- 
cause in my busy experience as a Mem- 
ber of Congress I have not had time to 
read it, and certainly a person would 
have to have a lot of leisure time if he 
ever attempted to read the last issue of 
the Agricultural Yearbook or any issue 
that I have ever heretofore seen. There 
is no doubt but what it contains a great 
deal of statistical material of some value 
to the people who see fit to use it. The 
simple question, however, is this: Can 
we not dispense with this nonessential 
expenditure during the war period? I 
have letter after letter from farmers in 
my district who read in the newspapers 
the statements which I made when the 
Agricultural Yearbook question was be- 
fore us a week or so ago. Without fail, 
every single one of them who has written 
me on the subject says, Les; the year- 
book is all right; it is a good thing if you 
have got time to read it, but we can 
afford to suspend the publication of that 
book now.” 

It is not necessary during this emer- 
gency, and when the people of this coun- 
try are being called upon to make sacri- 
fices of all kinds, and when there is a 
demand for a curtailment of the use of 
paper such as we see coming throughout 
the country every day, it seems to me 
that in the interests of just common de- 
cency we can suspend, not necessarily 
permanently prohibit, the use of 1 ton 
of paper for each Member of Congress, 
to be distributed or scattered throughout 
his district, 400 copies to a Member. I 
doubt whether the 400 people who get 
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them ever make satisfactory use of the 
reading material that is contained there- 
in. It has become so voluminous that 
you would have to be an agricultural 
expert teacher in order to make the best 
use of it. If it is so valuable, then it 
would seem to me that people who are 
so interested could afford to pay $1.75 
for a copy. It seems to me the public is 
demanding that we make some curtail- 
ments. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Would the gen- 
tleman be willing to try the experiment 
here that he tried in his agricultural 
meetings, knowing that the yearbook is 
in the office of every one of us, and ask 
for a showing of hands as to how many 
of us have read it? 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes; but I would not 
want to humiliate anybody. 

Mr. TARVER. And does the gentle- 
man not think that those who have not 
read it ought not to vote to condemn it? 

Mr. KEEFE. I think the gentleman’s 
statement is very good as a general propo- 
sition, but I do not understand that any- 
one who is speaking in favor of this 
amendment has condemned this year- 
book. The gentleman is drawing a red 
herring across the trail when he makes 
that kind of statement. That is not the 
issue. I have repeatedly said that I have 
not condemned what is in this yearbook. 
I am not in position to do it, because I 
have not had the time to read it, but I do 
know that there is a unanimous demand 
throughout this country that we stop 
these unnecessary expenditures, and Iam 
surprised that the distinguished gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] has not 
based his judgment on this matter on the 
fact that it is information necessary for 
national defense, as almost everything 
else is alleged to be. I have not heard 
him make that argument yet, but per- 
haps he will now do it, with his usual 
facility. 

Mr. TARVER. I think that the 1942 
yearbook with its contents in advising 
the farmer how to increase the production 
of food is a necessary element of the war 
progress. 

Mr. KEEFE. But if we have to wait 
for the farmers of America to read that 
book before producing food, then we will 
have a famine in this country before the 
war is over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, let me 
see if we cannot arrange upon some time 
for debate. I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon this paragraph and 
all amendments. thereto close in 6 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think I shall take the 5 minutes allotted 
to me. It is very interesting to see this 
so-called economy block go into action 
just as soon as you mention the word 
“farmer.” I say to you that perhaps 
around the first of 1943 or perhaps the 
first of 1944, those of you who are trying 
to economize on the farmers of this 
country will some day wake up to the sad 
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realization that you are not going to have 
even a normal production. I say to you 
that the most important part of our na- 
tional defense program is agriculture, and 
unless we in this country are able to pro- 
duce food and fiber to take care of 130,- 
000,000 people in this country and mil- 
lions of our Allies, because many in the 
various countries today are starving, you 
will never win this war. 

One of the finest pieces of work that is 
being done in agriculture is being done 
by the young boys and girls and the vari- 
ous agricultural students of the Nation. 
Those who are attending agricultural 
colleges and who are going back to the 
farm and who will remain on the farm. 
The production goal that is suggested by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and that is 
outlined in these books, is very necessary 
to carry on the victory program. This 
amendment that you propose will save 
only the small amount of $130,000. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] 
who just spoke did not hesitate to vote 
on that bill yesterday, in which you are 
going to spend millions on one of the 
silliest bills ever before Congress. 

Oh, yes; I know that you had to vote 
for that; a great many have told me; 
but when you get through with it the 
cost and the number of officers’ salaries 
will make the W. C. D. look like a joke. 
Appropriations will be coming in here, 
and the gentleman will have to vote for 
millions because it is in the name of na- 
tional defense. Go ahead and vote this 
small amount out; cancel the sending 
out of these books; but I say to you there 
is a sad day facing the country and 
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ing the farms, for two reasons. One is 
because of better pay in other lines, and 
the other is because the family on the 
farm cannot exist for the prices they re- 
ceive for that which they produce. 

Mr. BENDER. They would rather go 
on the W. P. A. than stay on the farm? 

Mr.FULMER. Yes, because of the dif- 
ference between what they get on the 
farm and the W.P.A. Ihave been farm- 
ing all my life. I have been engaged in 
business and banking. I have one of the 
best farms in South Carolina. I cannot 
compete with W. P. A. or any other 
agency or line of business. I do not be- 
lieve any farmer can do it, but when you 
mention the farmer’s name on the floor 
of this House the economy bloc immedi- 
ately begin to stab this innocent group, 
the most patriotic group in this country, 
in the back. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. You have been a success- 
ful farmer, have you not? 

Mr. FULMER. I have had to take 
part of my salary all the years to pay the 
expenses of my farm up until the past 
few years. M 

Mr. KEEFE. I presume if the gentle- 
man had studied this yearbook and its 
previous issues, he would have been a very 
successful farmer and he would have been 
making money. 

Mr. FULMER. No; I do not have to 
study this book, but there are millions 
that could profit by the contents of the 
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yearbook, especially the ones that have 
been issued during the last few years. 

Mr. KEEFE. I have never criticized 
the yearbook, but when the gentleman 
referred to my vote yesterday, does the 
gentleman appreciate that there was not 
a dollar requested in that bill yesterday? 

Mr. FULMER. Oh, no; but does the 
gentleman have any idea we are not going 
to have requests for millions before it is 
through with? 

Mr. KEEFE. But when that request 
comes in that will be the time to talk 
about it, and not now. 

Mr. FULMER. I can assure the gentle- 
man, the House, and the country that the 
gentleman will vote for these appropria- 
tions when they come in. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. It is my 
understanding that this book has been 
printed annually since 1895? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. All through 
the other war. I further understand that 
the vocational schools of this country 
use this book as a textbook. 

Mr. FULMER. Absolutely. All of the 
county agents and those connected with 
the agricultural programs. I hope the 
amendment will be voted down, because 
of the pitiful amount that is involved. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNS. I was interested in what 
the gentleman had to say about the con- 
ditions of agriculture in 1942 and pos- 
sibly 1943. Is it not a fact that today we 
have the largest surplus of butter and 
cheese in storage that we have had at any 
time in several years? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes, and the gentle- 
man should be thankful, because look at 
the price you people are receiving for 
these products. 

We have a surplus of cotton, wheat, 
and corn, and before this war is over 
millions of our people and millions of our 
allies are going to thank God that this 
administration established the ever-nor- 
mal granary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I have gone through this book, Climate 
and Man, very carefully, and I want to 
say that after doing so I feel that those 
of you who have not read it are compe- 
tent to vote on whether this very inter- 
esting and abstruse volume on Climate 
and Man should be furnished free, not 
often to dirt farmers but probably as a 
textbook, as one free textbook to va- 
rious institutions and libraries. I feel 
certain that this very interesting com- 
pilation of facts about clouds, how to 
live in the Tropics, what to wear in the 
Arctic, why it is hot, why it is cold or 
wet or dry, and about geology and a lot 
of other things would be worth your 
while to read, since you have got a copy 
free. But I certainly cannot see that it 
is going to have anything to do with win- 
ning this war to have a few favored farm- 
ers and friends and teachers in each 
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Congressman’s district get this thing for 
nothing. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [ Mr. O'NEAL]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Tarver) there 
were ayes 80 and noes 34. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DIRKSEN: On 
page 45, line 3, after 1942“, insert Pro- 
vided further. That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used to pay the salary of 
any person who shall perform any service or 
authorize any expenditure in connection with 
the printing and binding of part 2 of the 
annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture 
(known as the Year Book of Agriculture) for 
1942.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment. 
There are no funds carried in this bill 
for the purposes which are inhibited by 
the gentleman’s amendment. It would 
be nugatory and of no effect, and I can 
conceive of no rule under which it might 
be in order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think the amend- 
ment will speak for itself. I think it is 
a limitation and would be germane and 
in order, irrespective of whether any 
funds are carried, but the fact of the 
matter is that the yearbook is not 
printed ordinarily until after the first of 
the year. Consequently the personnel 
and salaries for clerical work and me- 
chanical work in the Government Print- 
ing Office is done after the beginning of 
the fiscal year 1943. I therefore regard 
it as a proper limitation and in order. 

Mr. TARVER. An amendment has al- 
ready been adopted which prevents the 
use of any funds in the bill for the 
printing of the 1943 yearbook. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But this is for the 
yearbook of 1942, which was stricken 
out by the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. So far as the 1943 
yearbook is concerned, if you are going 
to put one limitation in you might as 
well put in a half a dozen, but I cannot 
see the necessity for it. This bill carries 
no funds for the 1942 yearbock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man desire to be heard on the point of 
order? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. I think the 
amendment speaks for itself, Mr. Chair- 
man, and is a very proper limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. THom). The 
Chair thinks that the limitation is a 
valid one, and, therefore, the point of 
order is overruled. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
take but a moment in support of my 
amendment. It requires nothing mere 
than to say that all of the language in the 
original proviso was stricken out on the 
point of order. If this amendment is 
adopted it will bring within the purview 
of the interdiction just adopted the year- 
book, 1942, as well as the yearbook, 1943, 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that all debate on this amendment has 
been exhausted. 
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Mr. TARVER. On this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; on this para- 
graph and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. TARVER. The amendment could 
not have the effect the gentleman from 
Ilinois has stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Tarver) there 
were—ayes 73, noes 28. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No part of any money appropriated in this 
act shall be paid to any person employed in 
the Government Printing Office while de- 
tailed for or performing service in the execu- 
tive branch of the public service of the United 
States unless such detail be authorized by 
law. 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point and to include there- 
in an editorial. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
primary concern of the people of the 
United Nations is to win this war. If we 
fail to win we lose everything. 

Great responsibility rests upon each 
and every individual of this Nation, as 
well as the other nations who are fight- 
ing as our allies. However, I desire at 
this time to emphasize the responsibility 
resting upon those of our citizens who are 
engaged in the publication of the news- 
papers so essential in the maintenance of 
the home front during the war. No 
greater responsibility rests upon any 
group of citizens engaged in civilian 
activity than that which rests upon our 
newspapers. 

To date I think these papers have fully 
discharged their obligations to the United 
Nations in the promotion of our war 
efforts and I think that they will continue 
to do their best. Surely if our Govern- 
ment is to continue; their responsibility 
must be well performed. 

The war has adversely affected the 
newspapers in many ways. I quote two 
outstanding examples: First, advertising 
revenue has decreased; second, they have 
to pay more for materials such as ink, 
paper, labor, and equipment. Much has 
been said recently about a shortage of 
paper, yet in each day’s mail from Wash- 
ington these newspapers throughout the 
Nation receive tons of press releases con- 
cerning the Army, Navy, Treasury, 
Marines, civilian defense, bonds and 
stamps, and dozens of other agencies with 
reference to their individual depart- 
mental work—in fact most all of the de- 
partments have their public relations 
divisions working overtime sending out 
what might be termed as propaganda 
mail to sell the functions of that depart- 
ment to the public. There are too many 
of them and they are not properly coordi- 
nated and harmonized. I believe it is a 
great waste of time and material, since 
practically all of their releases ultimately 
find their way to the wastebasket, result- 
ing in a waste of paper when it is said 
that a shortage is imminent, to say noth- 
ing of the waste of money in the prepara- 
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tion of the articles and distributing the 
same, 

The only way these editors can earn a 
living is through charging for their serv- 
ices, and I see no reason why a limited 
sum of money should not be appropri- 
ated, as is done in England and Canada, 
to pay for the display of any necessary 
and worthwhile advertising. Other indi- 
viduals and firms rendering service in the 
war effort receive compensation for such 
services, but the newspapers do not re- 
ceive reimbursement even for the ink and 
paper they use, much less for the labor 
necessary in setting up the type and in 
the printing of the same. 

It also appears that some of the print- 
ing of the Government could now be done 
by the various job priniers throughout 
the Nation. There must be a place in 
the economic picture of this Nation dur- 
ing the emergency for the small-town 
newspapers and job printers. 

Many of our country newspapers now 
are gradually being liquidated because of 
the lack of advertising, and the fact that 
they have to pay too much for their 
materials. Two daily newspapers in 
my congressional district have recently 
closed their doors because of lack of suffi- 
cient earnings to continue to operate, 
and there are other country printers over 
this Nation standing idle at the present 
time while the Government Printing 
Office ir forced to pay large sums of 
money in overtime for work. I do not 
believe that these newspapers desire any 
special favors; they only want equal 
treatment from their Government. 

I hope that two things may be done: 
First, that many of the releases from the 
various Government departments will 
be stopped during this emergency, and 
thereby not only save a large quantity 
of paper and printer’s ink, as well as the 
taxpayers’ money; and I also hope that 
the Congress may soon provide sufficient 
appropriations to defray the expenses of 
doing the necessary advertising in the 
newspapers of this Nation and in pro- 
viding that the surplus of printing 
matter at least be given to the country 
printers of this Nation. 

In conclusion, I desire to include an 
editorial prepared by Hon. Walter Sor- 
rells, one of the great news writers of 
the South, who is engaged as editorial 
writer for the Pine Bluff Commercial. 
The Pine Bluff Commercial is one of the 
leading dailies of Arkansas, and the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in that news- 
paper under date of March 5: 

From the Pine Bluff (Ark.) Commercial of 
March 5, 1942] 
WHAT DO YOU THINK? 
(By Walter Sorrells) 


There might be a paper shortage, but the 
editors of this country will never be convinced 
of it. 

No government on earth, even a democratic 
government, not even ours, with a past rec- 
ord of stumble-bug mistakes, would permit 
tons and tons of paper to be consumed by 
bureaucratic propaganda hand-outs, if there 
was a shortage of paper. 

Every agency of the Government now is 
highly staffed with writers, turning out yards 
and yards of copy, extolling the many and 
varied virtues of the respective agencies, con- 
suming paper by the trainloads, 
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Ninety-nine percent of it going in the 
covered several days ahead of the respective 
waste-paper basket. That which is news is 
Federal agency release by the great news- 
gathering agencies of the Nation which serve 
practically all newspapers in the country, 

For instance, the Associated Press will carry 
a story involving some phase of governmental 
activity on Thursday, and the next Monday 
the Commercial will receive a big fat en- 
velope containing the same information, ex- 
cept greatly expanded in manner and paper. 

If there is a shortage of paper, or if there is 
likely to be a shortage of paper, then why 
in the name of God will the administration 
in Washington permit it to be wasted by 
hundreds of Federal agencies trying to justify 
their continued existence with a lot of slop 
that goes in the waste-paper basket? 

Until the Government stops littering up 
my desk with the kind of bunk now being sent 
out, which is not only burdening the postal 
facilities but costing the taxpayers thousands 
of dollars, and wasting tons of paper, I shall 
pay no attention to the talk about a threat- 
ened paper shortage. 

Many of these agencies ought to be abol- 
ished anyway, but if the Government insists 
on “doing business as usual” by financing 
social reforms undertaken in the last decade, 
then let them stand on their merits and con- 
serve the paper being wasted trying to con- 
vince the taxpayers of their worth and con- 
tinued existence. 

Outside the public relations offices of the 
armed forces, which are doing, we think, a 
good job of servicing the papers with news of 
local interest, the news-gathering agencies 
supported by the papers of the Nation are 
fully equipped, at a cost of millions of dol- 
lars to the subscribers, to handle anything 
of news value. 

No; there must not be a paper shortage. 
There is at least none in the Commercial 
office, where each day begins with a confetti 
shower of propaganda. 


Mr. Chairman, I wanted to offer an 
amendment to this section, asking that 
a portion of this appropriation be made 
available for use with the newspaper and 
job printers throughout this Nation, but 
it would be ruled out of order, because 
it would be considered legislation on an 
appropriation bill. I admit that this 
would be the parliamentary situation, but 
I am going to do my best to see that the 
proper authorization is made for such 
purposes in future legislative bills. 

I thank you. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Thon, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6802) making appropriations for 
the legislative branch of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, 
and for other purposes, directed him to 
report the same back to the House with 
sundry .amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and the bill as amended do 


pass. 

Mr, O'NEAL, Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and all 
amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? 
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Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a separate vote on the O'Neal 
amendment on page 44, line 21. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the remaining amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment upon which the gentle- 
man from Georgia demands a separate 
vote. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr O'NEAL: On page 
44, line 21, after “1943:” insert: Provided 
further, That notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 73 of the act of January 12, 1895 
(44 U S. C. 241), no part of the foregoing 
sum of $3,985,000 shall be used for printing 
and binding part 2 of the Annual Report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture (known as 
the Yearbook of Agriculture)“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Tarver) there 
were—ayes 85, noes 31. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground there is not a 
quorum present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not 
a quorum present. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 233, nays 100, not voting 98, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 44] 
YEAS—233 

Allen, III. Curtis Hess 
Allen, La D'Alesandro Hill, Colo. 
Andersen, Davis, Ohio Hinshaw 

H. Carl Dewey Hoffman 
Anderson, Calif. Dirksen Holbrock 
Anderson, isney Holmes 

N. Mex. Ditter Hope 
Andresen, Domengeaux Houston 

August Dondero Hunter 
Angell Doughton Jarman 
Arends Downs Jenkins, Ohio 
Barnes Duncan Jenks, N. H. 
Bates, Mass. Durham Jennings 
Baumhart Dworshak Johns 
Beckworth Eaton Johnson, III. 
Beiter Eberharter Johnson, Ind 
Bender Edmiston Johnson, W. Va 
Bennett Elston Jones 
Blackney Engel Jonkman 
Bland Fellows Kean 
Boehne Fenton Keefe 
Bolton Fish Kefauver 
Boren Fitzgerald Kelly, III. 
Bradley, Mich. Fitzpatrick Kilburn 
Brooks Flaherty Kilday 
Brown, Ohio Fogarty Klein 

son Folger Knutson 

Bulwinkle Forand Kunkel 
Burgin Ford, Leland M. Lambertson 
Butler Ford, Miss. Landis 
Canfield Ford, Thomas F.Lane 
Capozzoli Gamble Lanham 
Carlson Gathings LeCompte 
Carter Gearhart Lesinski 
Chapman Gifford Ludlow 
Chenoweth Gillette Lynch 
Chiperfield Gillie McGregor 
Clason Gore McIntyre 
Cluett Graham McLaughlin 
Cochran Guyer McLean 
Coffee, Nebr. Gwynne Maas 
Cole, N. Y. Haines Maciora 
Collins Hall, Mahon 
Colmer Leonard W. Martin, Mass. 
Cooley Halleck May 
Copeland Hancock Meyer, Md 
Costello Harness Michener 
Cox Harris, Ark Mills, Ark, 
Cravens Harris, Va. Mills, La 
Crawford Hart Monroney 
Crosser Harter Mott 
Crowther Hartley Murray 
Culkin Heffernan Myers, Pa. 


Norrell Rockwell Thomason 
O'Brien, N.Y. Rodgers, Pa Tibbott 
O'Leary Rogers, Mass Tinkham . 
Oliver Rogers, Okla. Traynor 
O'Neal Rolph Van Zandt 
Pace Russell Voorhis, Calif. 
Paddock Sabath Vorys, Ohio 
Patton Schuetz Wadsworth 
Pearson Scott Ward 
Pheiffer, t Wasielewski 

William T Shafer, Mich. Weiss 
Pittenger Shanley Welch 
Plauché Smith,Maine Wheat 
Ploeser Smith, Ohio Whittington 
Plumley Smith, Va Wickersham 
Powers Smith, Wis Wigglesworth 
Priest Somers, N. Y Williams 
Rabaut Spence Wilson 
Randolph Springer Winter 
Reece, Tenn. Stearns, N. H. Wolcott 
Reed. III. Stefan Wolfenden, Pa. 
Reed, N. Y. Stevenson Wolverton, N. J. 
Rees. Kans. Sullivan Young 
Rich Taber Youngdahl 
Rizley Talle Zimmerman 
Robertson, Va. Thill 
Robinson, Utah Thomas, N. J. 

NAYS—100 

Arnold Hare Poage 
Bates, Ky. Harrington Ramsay 
Bell Healey Rankin, Miss. 
Bradley, Pa Heidinger Rankin, Mont. 
Brown, Ga, Hill, Wash. Richards 
Burch Hobbs Robertson, 
Burdick Hull N. Dak. 
Camp Imhoff Robsion, Ky 
Cartwright Lac Sanders 
Casey, Mass. Jackson Sauthoff 
Clark Johnson, Schulte 
Claypool Luther A Sheppard 
Coffee,Wash. Johnson, Okla. Short 
Cooper Kerr Sikes 
Courtney Kinzer Smith, Pa 
Creal Kirwan Snyder 
Cullen Kopplemann South 
Cunningham Lea Sparkman 
Dickstein Steagall 
Dingell McCormack Sutphin 
Drewry McGehee Tarver 
Elliott, Calif. McMillan Tenerowicz 
Ellis Manasco Terry 
Flannagan Mansfield Thom 
Fulmer Martin,Iowa Vincent, Ky. 
Gehrmann Moser Weaver 
Gerlach Mundt Wene 
Gibson Murdock Whelchel 
Gilchrist Nelson Whitten 
Gossett Nichols Woodruff, Mich. 
Granger O'Connor Wright 
Grant, Ala O'Hara 
Green Patrick 
Gregory Peterson, Fla. 
Hall, Peterson, Ga. 

Edwin Arthur Pierce 

NOT VOTING—98 

Andrews Hendricks Patman 
Baldwin - Hook Pfeifer, 
Barden Howell Joseph L. 
Barry Jacobsen Ramspeck 
Beam Jarrett Rivers 
Bishop Jensen Rockefeller 
Bloom Johnson, Calif. Romjue 
Boggs Johnson, Sacks 
Boland Lyndon B Sasscer 
Bonner Kee Satterfield 
Boykin Kelley, Pa. Scanlon 
Buck Kennedy, Schaefer, III. 
Buckler, Minn. Scrugham 
Buckley. N.Y, Kı edy, Shannon 
Byrne Michael J Sheridan 
Byron Keogh Simpson 
Cannon, Fla. Kleberg Smith, Wash 
Cannon, Mo. Kocialkowski Smith, W. Va. 
Case, S. Kramer Starnes, Ala 
Celler Larrabee Stratton 
Clevenger Lewis Sumner, III. 
Cole, Md. McG: Sumners, Tex, 
Davis, Tenn. McKeough Sweeney 
Day Maciejewski Talbot 
Delaney Magnuson Thomas, Tex. 
Dies Marcantonio Tolan 
Douglas n Treadway 
Eliot, Mass. Merritt Vinson, Ga 
Englebright Mitchell Vreeland 
Faddis Norton Walter 
Gale O’Brien, Mich. West 
Gavagan O'Day White 
Grant, Ind. Osmers Woodrum, Va. 
Hébert O'Toole Worley 
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So the amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
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General pairs: 


Mr. Barden of North Carolina with Mr. 
Treadway. 
Hébert with Mr. Engelbright. 
Kocialkowski with Mr. Bishop. 
Lewis with Mr. Mason, 
Boland with Mr. Baldwin. 
Gavagan with Mr. Rockefeller. 
Cannon of Missouri with Mr. Vreeland. 
Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Jensen. 
Mr. Keogh with Mr. Gale. 
Mr. Ramspeck with Mr. Day. 
Mr. Cole of Maryland with Mr. Case of South 
Dakota. 
Mr. Rivers with Mr. Andrews. 
Mr. Satterfield with Mr. Osmers. 
Mr, Hook with Mr. Simpson. 
Mr. Starnes of Alabama with Mr. Johnson 
of California. x 
Mr. Patman with Mr. Sumner of Illinois. 
Mr. Martin J. Kennedy with Mr. Douglas. 
Hendricks with Mr Clevenger. 
Sumners of Texas with Mr. Stratton, 
Kleberg with Mr Howell. 
Buck with Mr. Jarrett. 
Thomas of Texas with Mr. Talbot. 
r. Boykin with Mr. Buckler of Minnesota. 
Mr. Boggs with Mr. Marcantonio. 
. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Buckley of 
New York. 
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Mr. Bloom with Mr. Romjue. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Kelley of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Michael J. Kennedy with Mr. Eliot of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Faddis. 

Mrs. Norton with Mr. Walter. 

Mr. Woodrum of Virginia with Mr. Merritt. 

Mr. McGranery with Mrs. Byron. 

Mr. Scanlon with Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer with Mr. Sheridan, 

Mr. Beam with Mr. O'Toole, 

Mr. O'Brien of Michigan with Mr. Mag- 
nuson. 

Mr. Maciejewski with Mr. Tolan. 

Mr. West with Mr. Kramer. 

Mr. Larrabee with Mr. Smith of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Sweeney with Mr. Scrugham. 

Mr. Sacks with Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. White with Mr. Schaefer of Illinois, 

Mr. Smith of Washington with Mr. Worley. 

Mrs. O'Day with Mr. Lyndon Johnson. 

Mr. Sasscer with Mr. Shannon, 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
changed his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The doors were opened. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
125 engrossment and third reading of the 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


INCREASE OF DEBT LIMIT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6691) to 
increase the debt limit of the United 
States, to further amend the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendment thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendment, and ask 
for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DOUGHTON]? 
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There was no objection; and the 
Speaker appointed the following con- 
ferees on the part of the House: Messrs. 
DOUGHTON, CULLEN, Cooper, CROWTHER, 
and KNUTSON. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein two short articles, one from the 
American Federationist and the other an 
article from the Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. SCHULTE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include an editorial from the Wor- 
cester Daily Telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Casey]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude a statement made today to the 
press by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
editorial from the Valparaiso Vidette- 
Messenger. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HALLECK]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and to include 
therein a press release I gave out today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 

therein a bulletin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HINSHAwI? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include two 
different articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SABATH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Gossetr]? 

There was no objection. 
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PROFITEERING 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
W consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Gossett]? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
my practice to insert newspaper edi- 
torials in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
However, a short editorial in yesterday’s 
Washington News is worthy of reproduc- 
tion just here: 

DON’T TELL MAC ARTHUR 

“So live that you can look MacArthur in 
the eye.” 

Leaders of the United Auto Workers have 
just won an arbitration decision in Detroit. 
It gives them double time in all General 
Motors plants when the men work on Sun- 
days or holidays, even theugh this work is 
merely part of a 40-hour week. 

Where would they look if they met Mac- 
Arthur? 


One of the parties seriously affected 
by this agreement was evidently over- 
looked or misrepresented in the arbitra- 
tion award. The American taxpayer is 
taken for a ride whenever double time 
is paid for work in war production. In 
addition to suspending the 40-hour week 
for the duration, this Congress should 
immediately enact laws to eliminate all 
excess profits by industry. Profiteering 
out of the blood, sweat and tears of this 
emergency by industry, labor or anyone 
else is a crime against American civiliza- 
tion. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
speech made by Donald Nelson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS]? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. PETERSON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Cannon] was taken suddenly ill on 
Tuesday, a week ago with pneumonia. 
He was taken to the hospital at that time 
and has been unable to attend up until 
this time. I am glad to inform the 
House, however, that he is well on the 
road to recovery. i 

I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Cannon] may 
be excused from attendance as of Tues- 
day, a week ago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. PETERSON]? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
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therein a resolution adopted by the Loui- 
siana Automobile Dealers Association. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 
There was no objection. 


BETHLEHEM SHIPBUILDING YARDS, SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday Donald M. Nelson telegraphed the 
workers in Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Yards, San Francisco, as follows: 

I rave been told ot your “Give a Sunday“ 
plan. That's the spirit it takes to produce 
the stuff it takes to win this war. Our goal 
is continuous operation of the yards 24 hours 
a day 7 days a week achieved through some 
form of the rotating shift. Go to it. 


The telegram was sent because more 
than 5,000 of the shipyard workers are 
willing to give our Government a Sun- 
day’s work. These men are offering their 
services for a day without pay as a con- 
tribution to speed the construction of 
vitally needed ships, 

The Bethlehem plant in San Fran- 
cisco was originally the Union Iron 
Works where the famous battleship 
Oregon of Spanish-American War days 
was built. 

The shipyard is in my congressional 
district, and I want the whole country 
to know of the unselfish patriotic devo- 
tion of these ship workers. 

STATE SALES TAX BILL 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to enter my protest against the pas- 
sage of H R. 6750. I have the highest 
regard for the distinguished chairman 
and the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, but to allow this bill to come 
on the floor in its present form is, in my 
opinion, an error as the bill is an en- 
croachment on State rights. 

I fully agree that the Federal Govern- 
ment must have some control over State 
activities in the present emergency, but 
I certainly cannot reconcile its contro! of 
the disposition and uses of the taxes 
which the State levies. 

The great State of Ohio has cooperated 
and will continue to cooperate in every 
way with the Federal Government in the 
prosecution of the war, yet we feel that 
it is absolutely essential that we maintain 
our State and local governments. We 
are administering our sales and use taxes 
in complete harmony with the War and 
Navy Departments, and these taxes are 
imposing ne burden on the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its war effort. To prohibit 
Ohio, as this bill would do, from taxing 
persona] property of those having war 
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contracts, to prohibit Ohio from levying 
her public utility excise taxes, and to pro- 
hibit Ohio from taxing gasoline and 
liquid fuel used on the highway will deal 
a serious and unnecessary blow to our 
State and local governments. 

The passage of this bill in its present 
form will mean an annual loss of revenue 
to Ohio of over $25,000,000. Of this 
amount over $11,000,000 annually will be 
lost to local government in personal prop- 
erty, gasoline, and public-utility excise 
taxes. It will so reduce gasoline taxes as 
to make it impossible to properly main- 
tain our highways which are essential 
for defense. Ohio knows more about the 
maintenance and construction of Ohio 
highways than anyone else and, there- 
fore, the system of highway transporta- 
tion should not be crippled partially or 
in any degree by the removal of the gaso- 
line and liquid fuel taxes and the motor 
vehicle license fees as provided in House 
bill 6750. 

Law enforcement is more necessary in 
wartime than at any other time. If 
trucks and passenger cars carrying de- 
fense workers or products are to be per- 
mitted to operate without identification 
tags, these operations can enter the field 
of criminal activities and enforcement 
will break down when it is most needed. 

It seems to me that with one hand 
Washington is pouring money into the 
States and municipalities — building 
houses for defense workers, providing 
money for schools, sewer and water sys- 
tem expansion—and with the other hand, 
through the Doughton bill to exempt war 
contractors and subcontractors from var- 
ious State taxes, is proposing to dry up 
sources of State revenue and make the 
subdivisions of Government still less able 
to take care of their own needs. 

I contend that the passage of this bill, 
in its present form, will impair State and 
local revenues so that they cannot be 
replaced. Certainly it would seem unwise 
during this time of emergency to upset 
orderly tax structures when the energy 
and intelligence of national and local 
Officials should be devoted to defense 
efforts. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Rercorp and include 
therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and include 
therein an editorial from the New 
Orleans Item. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection, 


THE MARCH OF THE LAST COMRADE IS 
OVER 


Mr. WHEAT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. WHEAT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein an article 
from the Decatur Review. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHEAT. Mr. Speaker, the Grand 
Army of the Republic was founded in 
Decatur, III., on April 6, 1866, by organiz- 
ing the first encampment of the G. A. R., 
which was named Dunham Post, No. 1, 
District of Macon, Department of Illinois, 
which post has continued to be active un- 
til Monday, March 16, 1942, when with 
the passing of its last member, Comrade 
C. H. Collins, the affairs of the founding 
post of the Grand Army of the Republic 
were brought to a close. 

Dunham post was organized on April 
6, 1866, on the anniversary of the Battle 
of Shilo, in which Dr. B. F. Stephenson, 
its founder, and nearly all of the charter 
members had taken an active part. 

Dr. B. F. Stephenson, Springfield, III., 
had the idea an organization should be 
created to handle the affairs of the vet- 
erans of the Civil War, but unable to get 
sufficient support for his idea in Spring- 
field he discussed his idea with his friends 
and comrades in Decatur, III., who saw 
merit in the idea, and thus arose the offi- 
cial organization of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. 

Listed as charter members were Capt. 
M. F. Kanan, Maj. George R. Steele, 
George H. Dunning, Col. Isaac C. Pugh, 
Lt. Col. John H. Nale, J. T. Bishop, C. 
Riebsame, Dr. J. W. Routh, B. F. Sibley, 
I. N. Coltrin, Joseph Prior, and A. Toland. 

These 12 members gathered around a 
table on which was placed the Bible, and 
in the presence of the flag, together with 
the assistance of a gavel which was later 
to gain fame, held their first meeting, 
electing the following officers: 

District officers: Commandant, Col. 
Isaac C. Pugh; quartermaster, Lt. Col. 
John H. Nale; adjutant, Dr. J. W. Routh. 

Dunham Post, No. 1, officers: Post com- 
mander, Capt. M. F. Kanan; post ad- 
jutant, Maj. George R. Steele; post quar- 
termaster, George H. Dunning; officer of 
the day, C. Riebsame; officer of the 
guard, J. T. Bishop; post surgeon, Dr. J. 
W. Routh. 

The G. A. R. became a national organi- 
zation, and according to the records of 
the Veterans’ Administration, there are 
at present 1,120 Civil War veterans as of 
February 28, 1942, in the United States. 

The gavel used by this post has a par- 
ticularly interesting history. It was used 
at three national conventions of the G. 
A. R., by Presidents of the United States, 
Presidents William McKinley, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who were guests at these conventions. 
This gavel, together with the Bible, flag, 
and table, all of which were used by the 
12 charter members founding the G. A. R. 
have been preserved by Dunham post un- 
til their use in the last rites over the re- 
mains of C. H. Collins, who at the time 
of his death was the only surviving mem- 
ber of the founding post of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 
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The sounding of the gavel at the close 
of this service not only marked the pass- 
ing of an honored soldier, but forever 
closed Dunham Post, No. 1, Decatur, Dis- 
trict of Macon, Department of Illinois, 
which gave birth to the Grand Army of 
the Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, the following article ap- 
peared in the Decatur Review on this 
subject: 

{From the Decatur (III.) Review of March 
16, 1942] 
Decatur G. A. R. Post CLOSED IN COLLINS 
FUNERAL 


Comrade C. H. Collins was buried yester- 
day. 

Funeral services were held in the First 
Methodist Church and with the services the 
final chapter of Dunham Post, the first 
Grand Army of the Republic post in the Na- 
tion, was written. Comrade Collins was the 
last Macon County Civil War veteran. 

To Dr. Thomas B. Lugg, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church, who delivered the funeral 
sermon, went the unusual honor of closing 
the post. He performed the task with the 
words: 

“I declare this Dunham Post of Macon 
County, III., closed forever.“ 

Assembled near the pulpit at the church 
were the table around which the founders of 
the post gathered, the gavel with which the 
meeting in 1866 was called together, the Bible 
used in the lodge room, and a flag that be- 
longed to the post. 

CLOSE OF NOTABLE ERA 

“We do honor to Mr. Collins and, at the 
same time, we commemorate the achieve- 
ments of a great body of loyal and brave men 
in a rather significant way here this after- 
noon,” Dr. Lugg said, “We come to the close 
of a great historical era. The G. A. R. was 
organized with the first chapter of 12 men 
here at the city of Decatur in 1866.” 

A particularly impressive part of yester- 
day's service was the reading by Rev. Mr. 
Lugg of a service used at the end of each 
meeting of the Dunham post. The service 
opened with three knocks of the gavel and 
those in attendance rose at a singlo knock 
of the gavel at the close of the meeting. This 
ritual was reenacted at the church. 

The old gavel is a historic piece in itself. 
It was used at three G. A. R. national con- 
ventions by Presidents of the United States. 
Presidents William McKinley, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Franklin D. Roosevelt all used 
it. 

TWENTY-THREE ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED 

Attending the funeral were members from 
23 local patriotic organizations. Flowers 
from friends of Mr. Collins and from or- 
ganizations were banked behind the coffin at 
the church and at the cemetery. 

The traditional G. A. R. service given Union 
Army veterans was read by five Spanish- 
American War veterans, who also fired a salute 
at the graveside. Spanish-American War 
veterans who took part in the service were 
Charles Krohn, Ed Duvall, Everett Beeman, 
Earl Seiberling, and Theodore Maxey. 

Among the 400 persons attending the serv- 
ice was Hiram H. Schumate, of Riverton, 94- 
year-old commander of the State G. A. R. 
organization. Serving as his escorts for the 
day were Commander Curtis Funkhouser, of 
the local chapter of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and Commander Wilbur Lytle, of the 
Castle Williams post, American Legion. 

FLAG GIVEN TO GRANDSON 


Mayor Charles E. Lee and the city commis- 
sioners attended the services. 

A flag that was placed over the Union sol- 
dler's coffin was furnished by the Govern- 
ment. At the conclusion of the service, it 
was given to Ralph D. Collins, a grandson of 
the veteran. 
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Music for the service was furnished by 
Harry Barber and Freeman Wilmeth. Taps 
was sounded by Lewis Grubb, bugler for the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars post. 

The burial service, permitted on Sunday as 
a special tribute to Mr. Collins, was closed 
with the words: 

“The march of the last comrade is over.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein an 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an article on labor legislation, by 
Mark Sullivan, appearing in this morn- 
ing's Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein a 
poem by the gentleman from Alabama, 
Mr. LUTHER Patrick, entitled “MacArthur 
and the Star-Spangled Flag.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein the scholarly address delivered 
by the distinguished majority leader, the 
Honorable JohN W. McCormack, of Mas- 
sachusetts, at the Founders’ Day conyo- 
cation at Boston University, at which 
time there was conferred upon the ma- 
jority leader the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a memorandum of an address 
scheduled to be delivered today by Mr. 
A. P. Nonweiler before the small busi- 
ness conference at Chicago, relating to 
the problems of small business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp on the fuel 
situation in New England, and to include 
in that connection a telegram sent to 
the Secretary of the Interior and a pub- 
lic statement, both signed jointly by the 
six New England Governors. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a brief editorial. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an article by Roger Babson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the special order this afternoon 
I may be permitted to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ORGANIZING OF FARMERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my considered opinion that loyal labor 
and responsibie unionism in the United 
States do not approve of efforts in the 
war period to bring about a highly or- 
ganized campaign to enroll within any 
labor organization those groups not now 
holding membership, 

The United Mine Workers, through a 
branch of that organization, is carrying 
forward a high-pressure campaign to or- 
ganize all the dairy farmers of the Na- 
tion. In the expression of one of the 
organizers, uttered yesterday, they mean 
to expand the drive to cover all the farm- 
ers of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe firmly in work- 
ers organizing for their benefit and mu- 
tual well-being. They have this right, 
and it is also a responsibility. I shall 
fight with them to keep this power. 
Now, however, we should bend every 
effort to produce—not use the war to 
organize. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
letter on national defense by Mr, Fred C. 
Bernhard, of Des Moines, Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor by including therein 
an address recently made by the Attor- 
ney General, Hon. Francis Biddle, at the 
Founders’ Day celebration of the Boston 
University School of Law. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Arkan- 
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sas [Mr. Gatuincs] is recognized for 20 
minutes, 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, with 
our country engaged in a fight for its 
very existence, in which we have drafted 
the flower of our youth into the armed 
forces, there is no place for disputes, 
labor stoppages, and strikes in defense 
industries. The munitions of war must 
be produced in ever-increasing numbers 
in order to meet the needs of our Army, 
the Navy, and our allies in the fight 
against the Axis Powers. The people of 
America have not been complacent about 
the existing conditions with respect to 
the precious hours lost due to strikes in 
defense plants in the past several 
months. They have, on the other hand, 
continuously urged the President, the 
Congress, labor, and management to take 
the necessary steps to stop strikes for 
the duration of the emergency. 

To my way of thinking, a man who 
would walk away from his employment 
in a defense plant that is engaged in the 
construction of ships, airplanes, tanks, 
munitions, or other essentials for the 
successful prosecution of the war is guilty 
of an act unbecoming an American. The 
worker is not responsible for the greater 
part of the loss of the productivity of 
the defense plants due to strikes, since 
a great number ofthe strikes have been 
caused by disputes between unions on 
the question of which union should be 
given the right to organize a specific 
group of workers of the plant and a dis- 
pute over the closed-shop issue and other 
causes. Mr. Speaker, I can see no place 
under our system of government that 
would compel a man to pay initiation 
fees to a union before he can work in 
a defense plant to produce war supplies 
for his country. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to my friend 
and colleague from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. I want to take this 
opportunity to compliment the gentle- 
man for his vigorous efforts to stop strikes 
and to have continuous productior. in this 
country. I know of no Member of the 
House who has done more. In that con- 
nection may I ask the gentleman if he 
knows anything the Hcuse can do that 
has not been done to remedy this situa- 
tion? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes; I will say to 
the gentleman that a little further along 
in my remarks I am going to discuss that 
very proposition. There have been two 
bills introduced in the House this week by 
the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
SmirH], and I do hope that those bills 
receive immediate attention and consid- 
eration at the hands of the House. I 
want to say to the gentleman that he, 
too, has supported all measures provid- 
ing for continuous, uninterrupted, and 
maximum production in our war effort. 

On September 8, 1939, the President 
declared a limited national emergency. 
On May 27, 1941, the President declared 
an unlimited national emergency existed 
and called for a continuous production 
along the assembly lines of all the defense 
plants of the country. In the month of 
June 1941, following the President’s dec- 
laration in May of the same year, there 
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were 1,375,000 man-days, not hours, lost 
in national defense industries in this 
country due to strikes. In July 1941, the 
second month after the declaration of an 
existence of a national emergency, there 
were 1,300,000 man-days lost due to the 
existence of strikes. Nor have these 
strikes ceased since the attack made on 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. In 
the month of January 1942 there were 
155 strikes, involving 32,500 workers, with 
390,000 man-days lost. According to the 
information that I have obtained, the 
number of strikes rose appreciably in 
February 1942, involving the loss in man- 
hours of 2,028,824 in war industry strikes 
alone. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. In view 
of the fact that a speaker made the 
statement this morning that as of March 
17, in the entire country, there were only 
100 on strike out of 6,000,000 working on 
war production, does not the gentleman 
think he is tilting at windmills in making 
these remarks? Never before has labor 
been so coordinated and working in such 
unison for a total, all-out effort against 
totalitarian nations. Why should we 
keep agitating the subject? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I want to say to the 
gentleman that these figures I have were 
obtained from the labor branch of the 
War Production Board, and if we have 
lost 1 hour, if we have lost 1 minute, due 
to strikes, that ought to be stopped and 
stopped now by this Congress. I will 
ask the gentleman to help us to do it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. -Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Instead of tilting at 
windmills the American people are de- 
termined that the windmills continue to 
turn in our war industries. It is also 
noteworthy to recognize that the head of 
the C. I, O., Mr. Murray, and the head 
of the A. F. of L., Mr. Green, had to take 
occasion yesterday, after a conference 
at the White House, to once again reas- 
sure the country that now they were 
against strikes in defense plants, and 
promised to see to it that none occur. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Regardless of what 
has been said on the part of those leaders, 
I say that the strikes continue and such 
strikes must be stopped, and I am mighty 
glad to get the reaction of the distin- 
guished gentleman from West Virginia, 
who is a member of the Labor Committee 
of the House. I recognize that you speak 
as a friend of labor who for 9 years has 
fought for the workingman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Whether any time is 
now being lost by strikés, is it not a fact 
that at the present time these unions and 
their members are demanding that if 
they work 1 hour more than 40 hours a 
week to support our armed forces, they 
must be paid pay and a half for every 
extra hour, and if they work on Sundays 
or holidays, they insist upon double pay? 
What kind of patriotism is that? 

Mr.GATHINGS. Iam going to get to 
that very thing if I am given the oppor- 
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tunity. I appreciate the remarks of the 
gentleman. 

In the month of April 1941 the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House investi- 
gated the strike situation and called be- 
fore it all of the Government officials in 
charge of the labor and production pro- 
gram. Let us see the feeling of those 
Officials on this important issue. I have 
here questions and answers taken from 
the hearings on the inquiry as to 
national defense construction before the 
House Military Affairs Committee. The 
first witness was Mr. John D. Biggers, 
Director, Division of Production, Office 
of Production Management. On page 46 
of the hearings Mr. CosTELLO asked the 
question and continues: 

The reason I asked that is because legisla- 
tion looking to that end has been introduced 
in Congress, and I am interested in knowing 
whether your organization approves such 
legislation or not. 

Mr. Biccers. I think that is a very inter- 
esting and important question, and I would 
prefer that you take it up with Mr. Knudsen 
and Mr. Hillman, who have the direct respon- 
sibility of handling this situation and of 
finally determining the policies, I being their 
subordinate. 


On page 65 of the hearings, Mr. SPARK- 
man, of Alabama, asked Mr. William H. 
Davis, Chairman of the National Defense 
Mediation Board, the following question: 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Do you believe that it 
would be wise to enact legislation which 
would cover all of those cases? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; I do not. 


On page 116 of the hearings, Mr. 
THOMASON, of Texas, asked Mr. Sidney 
Hillman, the then Associate Director of 
Office of Production Management, the 
following question: 

Mr. THomason. Do you think any legisla- 
tion is necessary along that line? 

Mr. HLLMAN. I believe, Congressman, that 
we will get better results without legislation 
That is my considered judgment. 1 believe 
that the Mediation Board, if we cannot handle 
it the other way, is amply prepared to handle 
it. x 


On page 173 of the hearings, Mr. 
Fappis, of Pennsylvania, asked Secretary 
Francis Perkins the following question: 

Mr. Fappis. You say you can think of no 
legislation which Congress might enact that 
might help out the present situation? 

Secretary PERKINS. I cannot think of any: 
no, sir. 


On page 231 of the hearings, Mr. 
Suarer, of Michigan, asked Mr. William 
Knudsen, who was Director of Office of 
Production Management at that time, 
the following question: 

Mr. SHAFER. Do you think there should be 
a law, or that it would be necessary to have 
a law to accomplish that? 

Mr. KNUDSEN. If it cannot be arranged in 
any other way, there should be a law; yes, 
sir. 


Mr. THomason asked Mr. John O’Brian, 
general counsel for O. P. M. on page 236 
of the hearings this question: 


Mr. THomason. I would appreciate any 
statement you care to make s to whether 
or not legislation is needed or advisable at 
this time in the present crisis in order to 
solve this unfortunate labor situation that 
has developed within the last few weeks, 
affecting the national-defense program 

Mr. O'Brian. My views on that subject are 
entirely in accord with those Mr. Knudsen 
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has expressed. I would approach that with 
hesitation. As counsel for the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, I do not advise on mat- 
ters of policy, but matters of policy are 
disposed of by the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Knudsen, and 
Mr. Hillman. 


Mr. THomason asked Mr. Donald Nel- 
son, who was director of purchases, 
O. P. M., at that time, the following ques- 
tion found on page 243 of the hearings: 


Mr. THomason. Now, in connection with 
management, and you as a businessman 
know what is meant by that particular 
designation, this committee was commis- 
sioned to find out if legislation is needed to 
cure this situation and if it requires legis- 
lation, in your opinion, will you give us the 
benefit of your ideas, from the standpoint of 
big business, and I use that term in no 
critical sense at all? 

Mr. NEtson. I understand. Of course, my 
theory is, and I have followed this question 
of these relationships with labor for a great 
many years, and I have always deplored the 
theory of trying to settle labor difficulties 
by legislation, I feel that public opinion is 
the thing that in the final analysis will adjust 
labor disputes. 


Now this testimony was given, bear in 
mind, in April 1941, when there were 
7,800,000 man-days lost due to strikes. 
Mr. Knudsen was the only one of those 
called before us to testify on the need for 
strike legislation who finally admitted 
that a cooling-off period was desired. 
There are those who have eyes but can- 
not see and ears but cannot hear. What 
are we coming to in America when we sit 
idly by and not attempt to remedy the 
situation? And let me say that I cast no 
reflection on Mr. Nelson as Director of 
W. P. B. as I believe he is conscientiously 
trying to get results. I believe that the 
immediate removal of Madam Frances 
Perkins as Secretary of Labor and the 
removal of Sidney Hillman, Director of 
the Labor Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board, would bring unity out of 
chaos and restore confidence in the peo- 
ple of the country that Washington in- 
tends to see this thing through. These 
offices should be filled by public-spirited 
men who will deal with the problems fac- 
ing their departments realistically, and 
who would not have the interest of either 
labor or management at heart, but only 
the welfare and future of 130,000,000 
people. This is no time to expound so- 
cial theories and social gains. We must 
lend our every effort to the one and only 
great problem with which we are con- 
fronted, the successful prosecution of 
this war. 

Mr. Speaker, I have fought for months 
to stop these strikes. I was one of the 
first outspoken Members of Congress to 
denounce national defense production 
delays and tie-ups of the program, due 
to the walk-outs from any cause in de- 
fense plants. 7 

On Friday, August 22, 1941, at Hunts- 
ville, Ala., I said: 

If we don't stop strikes we'll never lick 
Hitler. Labor unions must be curbed to a 
certain extent or else this Nation will fall 
as did France. Our Nation has failed to en- 
act any legislation to stop strikes in defense 
plants. 


These quotations were carried in the 
Huntsville Times on Sunday morning, 
August 24, 1941. The Huntsville paper 
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had this further to say with regard to 
my remarks on the strike situation: 


A young Arkansas Congressman made the 
welkin ring and drew shouts of approval that 
made the rafters almost rattle when he de- 
nounced strikes in defense industries, Friday 
night, before a crowd that filled the ballroom 
of the Russel-Erskine Hotel here. 

He hit straight from the shoulder, pulled 
no punches, in saying that national defense 
is gravely imperiled by this unending series 
of walk-outs and stoppages of production. 

And every word was so. 


In a speech at Vanndale, Ark., on Sep- 
tember 18, 1941, as quoted by the Wynne 
Daily Star-Progress, I said: 


A Federal law is needed to curb strikes 
which are holding up defense work. 


Further, the paper quoted me as saying 
that millions of working hours hati been 
lost because of strikes. 

In the Lepanto News Record of Sep- 
tember 26, 1941, in an address before 
the Annual Terrapin Derby at Lepanto, 
Ark., on September 24, I was quoted as 
saying: 

It is time to call a definite halt on the 
strikes. 


During the captive coal mine dispute 
in which John L. Lewis was adamant in 
his demands for a union shop, which re- 
sulted in a general strike involving 53,000 
coal miners, I wrote the President of the 
United States on November 15, 1941, and 
asked for his support of legislation that 
would put an end to work stoppages in 
defense plants. I quote from the letter: 


Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: The strike situation 
continues to imperil the safety and security 
of our country, and it is even more serious 
today than when I discussed this matter with 
you a few days ago. I fee] that I am express- 
ing the views of practically the unanimous 
citizenship of the First District of Arkansas, 

which I have the honor to represent, when I 
say that strikes and work stoppages in plants 
filling defense contracts must end, and now, 
if Hitlerism is to be defeated. The Ameri- 
can people's patience i; wearing to a very 
thin edge when labor leaders of the John L. 
Lewis stripe continue to sabotage the de- 
fense efforts of this country. We all realize 
that labor has certain rights and that these 
rights are to be protected, but in these criti- 
cal times some legislative safeguard regard- 
ing strikes should be thrown up, particularly 
in reference to our defense program. I am 
of the firm belief that the great mass of de- 
fense workers is primarily interested in the 
advancement of the defense program: The 
mail that I am receiving from my district 
and the State of Arkansas discloses that the 
people demand action at once against the 
further encroachment of labor gangsters in 
connection with our defense efforts. 

I do not favor recessing or adjournment of 
the Congress until drastic strike legislation 
shall have been enacted. I urge that you 
confer with Speaker Sam RAYBURN and Ma- 
jority Leader Jonn W McCormack and de- 
mand the immediate passage through Con- 
gress of urgent legislation that will assure 
continued and uninterrupted production of 
direly needed essentials in our national de- 
fense program. I am confident that without 
your full and complete support, it would be 
difficult—and probably impossible—to enact 
this needed legislation, since every effort that 
we Members of Congress, who have worked 
tirelessly for several months in behalf of 
proposals to prevent the loss in production by 
strikes, has been futile. 

According to the figures which I have 
obtained from the Department of Labor, there 
was a loss of 15,750,000 man-days due to 
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strikes for the first 7 months in the year 
1941. The war goods that would have been 
produced had there been no strikes during 
1941 would have prevented many of the suc- 
cesses of the Hitler advance and furnished 
needed weapons to the armed forces of the 
United States. 

I listened with great interest to the speech 
of Hon. Sam RAYBURN on the floor of the 
House during the debate of the neutrality 
repeal bill He quoted a letter from you 
which said, “This Government proposes to 
see this thing through.” I am wholeheart- 
edly in accord; but the people are interested 
in being assured that no interruptions 
through labor disputes will continue in the 
future. A specific request on your part to 
congressional leaders for the passage of a 
bill to stop defense strikes would unify 
America for the great trials and sacrifices that 
lie ahead. 

With the hope that you will give this mat- 
ter your immediate attention, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. C. GATHINGS. 


We, who are Members of the House of 
Representatives, while we have met with 
reversals at times, have passed many im- 
portant measures through the House 
which would, in my opinion, assure con- 
tinuous production of war needs and 
stop the strikes, only to find that our 
efforts have been thwarted by a recalci- 
trant Senate and an administration that 
has turned a deaf ear to our urgent pleas 
for action to stop these strikes. Let us 
review some of the accomplishments that 
have been made by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in dealing with this and kin- 
dred issues. Here is the record: 

On June 3, 1940, H. R. 9766, a bill for 
the deportation of Harry Bridges, passed 
the House of Representatives by a vote 
of 329 to 42. The bill was transmitted to 
the Senate, where no action was taken 
on it and where it died with the end of 
the Seventy-sixth Congress. 

On June 7, 1940, H. R. 9195, known as 
the Smith amendments to the Wagner 
Labor Act, passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 258 to 128. The 
bill went to the Senate, where it was sent 
to the Committee on Education and 
Labor; it remained there and died with 
the end of the Seventy-sixth Congress. 
This bill was designed to correct mistakes 
and errors in the Wagner Labor Act. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Without attempt- 
ing to point the finger of criticism at any 
other body or individual that voted on 
the subject of the deportation of Harry 
Bridges, I think that in the years to 
come the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on two occasions in voting for 
the deportation of this man will stand to 
the credit of the Members who did so. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I appreciate this ex- 
pression on the part of the gentleman 
from West Virginia and believe with you 
that a vote to deport an alien agitator is 
commendable in any Member. 

On October 6, 1941, H. R. 1644, for the 
deportation of Harry Bridges, was passed 
by an overwhelming vote in the House 
and was sent to the Senate, where it is 
still before the committee there. 

On December 3, 1941, H. R. 4139, known 
as the Smith antistrike bill, passed the 
House by a vote of 252 to 136. It im- 
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mediately went to the Senate and has re- 
mained there in committee ever since. 
This bill requires an initial 30 days’ no- 
tice of intention of defense plant em- 
ployees to strike or of defense contractors 
to conduct a lock-out. It provides for a 
secret ballot of employees in a plant un- 
der Government supervision before a 
strike can be called; freezes closed- and 
open-shop conditions as they now exist 
in a defense plant; prohibits violence or 
intimidation of workers on defense con- 
tracts, interference with those desiring 
to work or use of nonemployees to picket 
or break strikes; outlaws jurisdictional 
walk-outs, labor boycotts, or sympathy 
strikes; violation of any of these restric- 
tions were made subject to the injunctive 
power of the courts,.and violation of in- 
junctions would be subject to contempt of 
court action; violators further lost status 
under the National Labor Relations Act, 
and forfeit the right to Federal relief 
money or benefits under the Social Se- 
curity Act, including unemployment com- 
pensation; unions which knowingly per- 
mitted felons, members of the Communist 
Party, the Young Communist League, or 
the German-American Bund to serve as 
officers lose Wagner Act status; labor 
unions compelled to register with the 
N. L. R. B. a full statement of member- 
ship, officers, dues, fees, and finances, un- 
der penalty for failure of losing Wagner 
and Norris-LaGuardia Act rights—Rams- 
peck bill features retained—give the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board statutory 
powers, with the right to take jurisdic- 
tion in disputes without certification and 
authority to stay strikes 60 days during 
mediation, 

On February 27, 1942, an amendment 
for the suspension of the 40-hour week 
during the period of the war was defeated 
in the House by a teller vote of 226 to 62. 

I supported and voted for all of these 
measures. 

The gallant soldiers in Australia and 
on the island of Corregidor are not ask- 
ing for a 40-hour week. The farmer has 
no 40-hour-week law. He must now put 
in a longer and a harder day than ever 
before because his sons are being drafted 
and his hired men are being lured away 
to jobs in defense plants where they will 
receive higher wages. He will patrioti- 
cally do the very best that he can to pro- 
duce food and fiber with which to win 
the war. Last week I drew a petition to 
be circulated urging immediate action 
by the committee in charge of the bill on 
the suspension of the 40-hour-week law. 
I am delighted that since the introduc- 
tion by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] of two 40-hour suspension bills 
this week, it is needless to proceed fur- 
ther with the petition. One of the bills 
applies to Navy contracts and is before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. The 
other bill applies to war contracts and is 
before the Committee on Military Affairs. 
The gentleman from Georgia, Chairman 
Vinson, of the Naval Affairs Committee, 
has set Thursday of this week for hear- 
ings on this legislation. I have conferred 
with the gentleman from Kentucky, 
Chairman May, of the Military Affairs 
Committee, with respect to the bill be- 
fore his committee and have been as- 
sured by him that the matter would 
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receive immediate attention in his com- 
mittee. 

With our way of life and our very 
existence hanging by a thread, it is es- 
sential that the 40-hour-week law be 
suspended for the duration of the war. 
This, in my judgment, is the only way 
to outstrip the Axis in the production 
of war materials. I recently read in the 
Washington papers a statement of Ad- 
miral Thomas C. Hart which attributed 
Japan’s sweeping successes thus far to 
“the same old thing,” supremacy in the 
air through all of the fighting. Our 
boys are crying for more guns, more 
ships, more planes, and more ammuni- 
tion. Every work hour and eyery work- 
day must be utilized to the fullest in 
order to place in the hands of the fight- 
ing forces of this country the weapons 
necessary to bring victory. Social gains 
should be relegated to oblivion while we 
are engaged in the greatest battle our 
country has ever faced for the preserva- 
tion of liberty and freedom. The Smith 
bills should be enacted into law without 
further delay, and excess profits on war 
contracts should be eliminated. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes; I yield to the 
pie ag from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. We have 
all noted the bringing of General Mac- 
Arthur out of the Philippines and putting 
him in command of the Southwest forces. 
That will be a stabilizing influence on the 
people of the United States. Does the 
gentleman not think that if we could by 
some action assure the production of ma- 
tériel to send to our soldiers that it would 
have an additional stabilizing influence 
on the people of the whole Nation? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I think so, and Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for his 
contribution. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BeckwortH] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


PRODUCTION IN THE WAR EFFORT 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, for 
many months I have been devoting much 
time, attention, and effort to the prob- 
lem of delays in our national defense and 
offense program. 

The President of the United States an- 
nounced the policy of our Government 
with reference to delays many months 
ago. 

I herewith submit a letter written by 
the Secretary of Labor, November 27, 
1940: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, November 27, 1940. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortnH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: Your 
letter to the President concerning the strike 
at the Vultee airplane plant, Downey, Calif., 
was referred to me so that you might be in- 
formed as to what the Government was doing 
to bring about a settlement. John R. Steel- 
man, Director of Conciliation of this Depart- 
ment, settled the controversy yesterday, and 
work has been resumed in the plant. 

As you know, the President announced yes- 
terday, following a conference with Army, 
Navy, end labor representatives, that it is 
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the policy of the Government to keep fac- 
tories engaged in defense work open and that 
the problem of dealing with the labor situa- 
tion in connection with national defense is 
under daily consideration. 
Very truly yours, 
FRANCES PERKINS. 


Some 4 months after November 27, 
1940, because numerous delays were 
transpiring, I requested the Chief Execu- 
tive to state to me whether or not in his 
opinion the authorities of our Govern- 
ment possessed power to prevent strikes 
and delays. The two letters which fol- 
low verify this fact: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 19, 1941. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: I have 
your letter of April 9, 1941, inquiring as to 
the authority now possessed by the Federal 
Government to terminate delays resulting 
from industrial disputes in the event the 
Conciliation Service and the National De- 
fense Mediation Board are unable to effect a 
settlement. 

I have asked the Secretary of Labor to go 
into this question and to reply to your in- 


quiry. 
Sincerely, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 23, 1941. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: The 
President has referred to me for reply your 
letter dated April 9 inquiring as to the au- 
thority now possessed by the Federal Govern- 
ment to terminate delays resulting from in- 
dustrial disputes which the Conciliation 
Service and the National Defense Mediation 
Board are unable to settle. 

I have asked the Solicitor of Labor to go 
into this matter and as soon as his investiga- 
tion is completed I shall be glad to communi- 
cate further with you. 

Sincerely, 
FRANCES PERKINS. 


The question often has peen asked, Do 
the authorities of our Government have 
the power to prevent these delays?” Mr. 
Gerard D. Reilly, the Solicitor of Labor, 
answered this question in a letter to me, 
written May 8, 1941. He concludes by 
saying: 

And, finally, for the occasional situation in 
which both prevention and impartial media- 
tion are unsuccessful, the Government has 
authority to step in and act directly to as- 
sure resumption of production or an ade- 
quate alternative source of supply. 


After I received the statement by Mr. 
Reilly, written May 8, 1941, which con- 
cludes with the above-quoted statement, 
I asked the Secretary of Labor whether 
or not she concurred with Mr. Reilly. She 
answered my inquiry May 10, 1941, with 
the following letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF TS 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 10, 1941 
The Honorable LINDLEY BECKWORTH, M. C., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: I have 
your inquiry with regard to my concurrence 
in the opinion in the memorandum which I 
sent you yesterday, the memorandum having 
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been prepared by the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment. 

In response to your original inquiry I 
asked the Solicitor to make a study of the 
various possible types of authority available 
to the Federal Government to bring about 
termination of delays resulting from indus- 
trial disputes which it was assumed had rot 
been or could not be settled by the Concinha- 
tion Service and the Defense Mediation Board. 

Mr. Reilly, Solicitor of the Department of 
Labor, made a report summing up 4 variety 
of powers and remedies which the Govern- 
ment has under existing law. It is in no way 
a statement of views or private opinions, but 
an exploration of all of the legal powers 
which the Government has under a variety of 
statutes. I believe this to be a correct sum- 


: Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES PERKINS 


The official communications to which I 
have referred clearly state the President 
announced November 26, 1940, “that it is 
the policy of the Government to keep 
factories engaged in defense work open,” 
and according to the Secretary of Labor 
and the Solicitor of Labor, that the Gov- 
ernment has authority to step in and act 
8 to assure resumption of produc- 

ion.” 

To be as certain as possible concerning 
the need of additional legislation, I again 
wrote the President and the Secretary of 
Labor letters November 7, 1941; I wrote 
still another similar letter to the Sec- 
retary of Labor November 18, 1941. The 
answers to my letters follow: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, November 18, 1941. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. BeckwortH: Your letter to 
the President of November 7 has been re- 
ceived, as well as the extension of your re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The President is giving very thoughtful 
consideration to all suggestions for legislation 
which will overcome delays in the production 
program due to any cause. 

Thank you for your letter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EDWIN M. WATSON, 
Secretary to the President, 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, November 19, 1941. 
The Honorable LINDLEY BECKWORTH, M. O., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: I have 
your letter of November 18 and note that you 
are asking me a question: “Is it still your 
opinion that no legislation is needed to pre- 
vent delays in national defense industries?” 

All suggestions for legislative remedies are 
being given close consideration for practi- 
cality, administrative possibilities, constitu- 
tional effects, as well as for desirability. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANCES PERKINS. 


Obviously, from the foregoing com- 
munications the authorities of the execu- 
tive branch of our Government refer 
only to the fact that consideration is 
being given the question of delay. This 
has been the situation for more than 15 
months, according to the record, as here 
portrayed. And the situation has not 
changed, according to the press today, 
March 18, 1942. I quote the second para- 
graph of a front-page story concerning 
strikes which appeared in the Washing- . 
ton Post today: 
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Telling reporters at his press conference of 
conversations earlier in the day with his 
union labor war cabinet, Mr. Roosevelt said 
he did not believe the country needed fur- 
ther legislation at this time, since such things 
should not be rushed when they are going 
pretty well 


This same news story is partly head- 
lined with the words, President Defends 
40-Hour Week. 


Although the authorities of the Execu- 
tive branch of our Government have 
made the positive statements they have 
power to insure uninterrupted produc- 
tion, many Members of the House of 
Representatives, being anxious to provide 
our armed forces with an abundance of 
arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war, and feeling that delays and strikes 
should completely cease, have endeavored 
constantly to enact legislation to make as 
certain as possible that no slow-down or 
let- up in production would characterize 
our war effort. I am glad to say I have 
had a part in each of these efforts to 
prevent delays, as the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp will disclose. I wish to refer to 
some examples of the efforts which some 
of the Members of the House have made. 
On July 29, 1941, I was one of the 114 
Members of the House of Representatives 
who voted for legislation to prevent de- 
lays in our national defense program; 
however, 255 Members of the House voted 
a different vote to that cast by me. On 
December 3, 1941, more than 3 months 
ago, the House passed a strong bill de- 
signed to prevent delays; I supported the 
bill which passed by a vote of almost 
2 to 1 The bill, if enacted into law, 
would be very effective, but it has never 
been acted on by the Senate. Besides 
provisions with reference to the closed 
shop, labor-leader racketeering, and 
jurisdictional strikes, and so forth, the 
bill contains a section that deals with the 
problem of extortionate fees which are 
being charged those sincere and patriotic 
-citizens who demand the right to work. 

House Members frequently inquire as 
to why the Senate does not consider the 
bill we sent them more than 3 months 
ago. I cannot answer this question; how- 
ever, I wish to insert in the Recor at this 
point an excerpt from a news item which 
appeared in the Washington Post March 
5, 1942. The pertinent portion reads: 


Secretary of Labor Perkins will be called 
before the Senate Education and Labor Com- 
mittee next week for information” on the 
defense labor situation, Chairman ELBERT D. 
THomas of Utah disclosed last night. 

Senator Tuomas of Utah said Miss Per- 
kins was invited “merely because we wish 
to keep ourselves informed” and not because 
the committee was contemplating any labor 
legislation. 

THOMAS personally opposed legislation as 
“untimely” and said there was no likelihood 
of the House-approved Smith bill, drastically 
regulating unions during the emergency, ever 
clearing his committee 

“If the committee reported it and it passed 
the Senate, I think the House would repudiate 
its former approval when it went back to 
them,” said THomas. “My opinion is that 
things are proceeding satisfactorily under the 
National War Labor Board,” 


Many of the American people are in 
accord with the sentiment expressed in 
the telegram I herewith quote: 
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CARTHAGE, TEx., March 16, 1942. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckworTH: 

Six million Texans expect General Mac- 
Arthur to be saved. War profits and 40-hour 
weeks for management and labor must go by 
the board. Let’s do something about it. 

R. G. Brown. 


I now strongly urge the Senate to con- 
sider the legislation which we sent them 
more than 3 months ago. 

Work is the secret weapon of any na- 
tion. All of our plants must operate not 
merely 40 hours per week, but to the full- 
est capacity, the type of capacity de- 
scribed and urged by Production Director 
Donald M. Nelson, March 10, 1942, in the 
following news item: 


[From the Washington Post of March 11, 
1942] 
BLASTS PART-TIME USE 

The public, Nelson said, is far from com- 
placent and wants production with such “in- 
tensity of feeling” that it will make sure it 
gets it “one way or another.” 

Indicating the possibilities of the drive 
he announced last week to raise existing 
production rates by 25 percent, Nelson said 
that if all equipment now involved in war 
production were used 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week, “we would practically double the 
man-hours” now going into military pro- 
duction. 

Nelson noted that 20 percent of American 
war plants now operate only 5 days or 5% 
days a week. Many plants, he added, closed 
on Sundays. In many others, the second 
shift uses oniy 40 percent of the plant facili- 
ties, and the third shifts use only 20 percent. 

This, he concluded, means that thousands 
of machines needed for munitions work now 
stand idle part or all of every week end and 
from 8 to 16 hours every week day. 

In another illustration, the production 
boss said that if the facilities of all the Na- 
tion’s 31 aircraft engine and propeller plants 
were used to the same extent as those of the 
three with the best records, production could 
be increased immediately by 25 percent. 

Similarly, if all of America’s 153 machine- 
tool factories operated at the same level of 
utilization as the top three, machine-tool 
output would be stepped up by 45 percent 
he said. 


I desire to say, on February 27, 1942, 
I was one of the 62 Members of Congress 
who by standing vote supported legisla- 
tion to permit people to work more than 
40 hours per week in national defense in- 
dustries throughout the duration of the 
war. 

The people of this Nation at this very 
moment are praying to God to give them 
enough strength to work not just 40 hours 
per week, but enough strength to work as 
many hours of every day, week, and 
month as is needed to defeat the Axis 
Powers. 

Not long ago the Congress of our Na- 
tion approved an appropriations bill for 
approximately $32,000,000,000, the larg- 
est ever passed by Congress; this bill con- 
stitutes the major answer of the greatest 
democracy, America, to the dictators and 
oppressors of people. By it and similar 
bills we are evidencing that we had 
rather have victory at any cost than 
peace at any price. Deplorable it is that 
some unjustifiable waste and extrava- 
gance have characterized our defense and 
victory effort up to now; nothing is more 
reprehensible than war profiteering. It 
is my sincere hope that not one penny 
of the $32,000,000,000 or sums to be later 
appropriated will be wasted and that the 
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small businessman who is now faced with 
the greatest difficulties ever confronted 
by him will be permitted to participate in 
our all-out program of production to the 
end that delivery of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war may be hastened 
and that President Roosevelt’s policy 
enunciated January 6, 1942, when he de- 
livered his most recent message to Con- 
gress May be carried out. His words 
were: 

We must convert every available plant and 
tool to war production. That goes all the way 
from the greatest plants to the smallest— 
from the huge automobile industry to the 
village machine shop. 


May this policy soon be carried out. 
Paraphrasing lines we all often have 
heard, I would say in this day of mech- 
anized warfare that— 
Heights of nations reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight 
But they while other nations slept 
Were toiling onward in the night. 


Indeed, the people of our Nation in this 
uncertain and tragic hour must be toil- 
ing onward in the night. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
to include therein a letter and some brief 
news articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Hook, for 10 days, on account 
of important business. 

To Mr. SHANLEY (at the request of Mr. 
Downs), for today, on account of official 
business. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 1564. An act for the relief of Pauline 
Caton Robertson; 

8. 1669. An act for the relief of James 
Franklin Smith; 

S. 1777. An act for the relief of Robert Lee 
Phillips and for the six minor children of 
Robert Lee Phillips and the late Estelle Phil- 
lips, namely, Robert Lee Phillips, Jr.; James 
Rudolph Phillips; Katherine Phillips; Rich- 
ard Eugene Phillips; Charles Ray Phillips; and 
David Delano Phillips; 

S. 1898. An act for the relief of the heirs 
of Mrs. Nazaria Garcia, of Winslow, Ariz.; 

S. 1906. An act for the relief of the estate 
of O. K. Himley; and 

S. 2063. An act to authorize certain officers 
and enlisted men of the Army of the United 
States to accept emblems, medals, orders, and 
decorations that have been tendered them 
by governments of the Western Hemisphere. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 19, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds on 
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Thursday, March 19, 1942, at 10 a. m., 
for consideration of H. R. 6483. The 
hearing will be held in room 1304, New 
House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


The Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation will meet at 10: 30 a. m., Thurs- 
day, March 19, room 353, House Office 
Building, for the further consideration of 
H. R. 6522. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Saturday, March 21, 1942, at 10 a. 
m., hearings will be resumed on H. R. 
6444, to provide for the registration of 
labor organizations, business and trade 
associations, and so forth, before sub- 
committee No. 3 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. The hearings will be held in 
the Judiciary Committee room, 346 
House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

CoMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 14, 1642. Busi- 
ness to be considered: Hearings along 
the line of the Sanders bill, H. R. 5497, 
and other matters connected with the 
Federal Communications Commission. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule V, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1514. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
emergency supplemental estimates of appro- 
priations, totaling $17,579,311,253, fiscal year 
1942, to remain available until June 30, 
1943, for the military activities of the War 
Department, together with five drafts of 
proposed provisions (H. Doc. No. 680); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1515. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
increase the monthly maximum number of 
flying hours of air pilots, as limited by the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, because of 
the military needs arising out of the present 
war; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 6738. A bill to limit the initial base 
pay of $21 per month for enlisted men in 
the Army and Marine Corps to those of 
the seventh grade; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1908). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 6782. A bill to 
authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to assign officers and members 
of the Metropolitan Police force to duty in 
the detective bureau of the Metropolitan 
Police Department, and for other p 4 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1909). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEA: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 6156. A bill to 
amend section 321, title III, part I. Trans- 
portation act of 1940, with respect to the 
movement of Government traffic; without 
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amendment (Rept. No. 1910). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rute XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H. R. 6806. A bill providing for the regis- 
tration of women between the ages of 18 
and 65 under the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAAS: 

H. R. 6807. A bill to establish a Women’s 
Auxillary Reserve in the Navy, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 6808. A bill to in part compensate the 
men in the armed forces of the United States 
who are serving in combat units in combat 
areas; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 6809. A bill for the better assurance 
of the protection of persons within the sev- 
eral States from mob violence and lynching, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. Res. 460. Resolution that the. manu- 
script entitled “Benefits Available to Officers 
and Enlisted Men and Their Dependents, 
Under Laws Administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration,” be printed as a public doc- 
ument; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: 

H. R. 6810. A bill granting a pension to 
Amelia Branson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 6811. A bill for the relief of Fred 
Henry; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 6812. A bill for the relief of Robert 
C. Duff; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2575. By Mr. DIRKSEN: Petition of 150 
citizens of Delavan, Ul. advocating the en- 
actment of Senate bill 860; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

2576. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of Datus E. Proper, executive vice presi- 
dent, Texas Good Roads Association, Austin, 
Tex., opposing House bill 6750; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

2577. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the 
Board of Supervisors of the County of Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif., requesting the 
Work Projects Administration in Washington 
to fully utilize, consistent with the interests 
of the national defense, various Work Projects 
Administration music projects to the end that 
their personnel may not be unwisely dis- 
persed; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2578. Also, petition of the Lions Club of 
Los Angeles, Calif., demanding that all Jap- 
anese, both alien and American, be immedi- 
ately removed from Pacific coast areas and 
from defense areas of the Territory of Hawaii, 
to prevent sabotage and espionage; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

2579. By Mr. McGREGOR: Petition of 
Richard F. Farley, of Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
and approximately 70 other residents of Knox 
County, Ohio, urging the immediate passage 
of Senate bill 860, known as the Sheppard 
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bill, to preserve the health, welfare, and 
safety of our armed forces by preventing the 
sale of beer in our Army camps and the sale 
of hard liquor and the establishment of 
houses of prostitution in the vicinity of Army 
camps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, Marcu 19, 1942 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 5, 
1942) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, the Very Reverend 
Z€Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God and Heavenly Father, 
who dost suffer us to be tempted in order 
that we may be strong: Lay not more 
upon us than Thou wilt enable us to bear, 
and if Thou sendest weakness, yet, for 
Thy mercy’s sake, deny us not the com- 
fort of true patience, since the fretful- 
ness of our spirits is frequently more 
hurtful than the heaviness of our bur- 
dens. And, as Thy servant asked of old, 
do Thou, O Christ, teach us to serve Thee 
as Thou deservest; to give and not to 
count the cost; to fight and not to heed 
the wounds; to toil and not to seek for 
rest; to labor nor to seek reward save 
that of knowing that we do God's will. 

Holy Spirit, whose guidance we invoke, 
take from our hearts all semblance of 
self-pity or excuse; enlighten our minds 
with Thy vision of honor, purity, and 
love; give to our whole being the power 
so to fight our besetting sin that, though 
we be scarred, we may win the victory of 
our Master, Jesus Christ, to whom with 
Thee and the Father be the loyalty and 
paper of our lives, now and forever. 

en. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Wednesday, March 18, 1942, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 6691) to increase 
the debt limit of the United States, to 
further amend the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, and for other purposes; asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Doucuton, Mr. CULLEN, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr, CROWTHER, and Mr. KNUT- 
SON were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 6802) mak- 
ing appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1943, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
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the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1564. An act for the relief of Pauline 
Caton Robertson; 

8.1669. An act for the relief of James 
Franklin Smith; 

S. 1777. An act for the relief of Robert Lee 
Phillips and for the six minor children of 
Robert Lee Phillips and the late Estelle 
Phillips, namely, Robert Lee Phillips, Jr., 
James Rudolph Phillips, Katherine Phillips, 
Richard Eugene Phillips, Charles Ray 
Phillips, and David Delano Phillips; 

S. 1898. An act for the relief of the heirs 
of Mrs. Nazaria Garcia, of Winslow, Ariz.; 

S. 1906. An act for the relief of the estate 
of O. K. Himley; 

S. 2063. An act to authorize certain officers 
and enlisted men of the Army of the United 
States to accept emblems, medals, orders, and 
decorations that have been tendered them by 
governments of the Western Hemisphere; and 

S. 2198. An act to provide for the financing 
of the War Damage Corporation, to amend 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. Isuggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gillette O'Mahoney 
Austin Glass Overton 
Bailey Green Pepper 
Bankhead Guffey Radcliffe 
Barkley Gurney eed 

Bilbo Hayden Reynolds 
Bone Herring Rosier 
Brewster Holman Russell 
Brooks H es Schwartz 
Brown Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Bulow Johnson, Colo. Smathers 
Burton La Follette Smith 

Butler Langer Spencer 
Byrd Lee Stewart 
Capper Lucas Taft 
Caraway McCarran ‘Thomas, Idaho 
Chandler McFarland Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez McKellar Thomas, Utah 
C'ark, Idaho McNary Truman 
Clark, Mo. Maloney Tunnel 
Connally Maybank Tydings 
Danaher Mead Vandenberg 
Davis Millikin Van Nuys 
Doxey Murdock alsh 
Ellender Murray Wheeler 
George Nye White 

Gerry O'Daniel Willis 


Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH] 
is absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are 
holding hearings in Western States on 
matters pertaining to national defense. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Bunker], and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wacner] are necessarily ab- 
sent, 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
is detained on public business. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is 
absent because of illness. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. BALL] is a member of the 
Senate committee holding hearings in 
the West on matters pertaining to the 
national defense, and is therefore unable 
to be present. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Bargour] is an honorary pallbearer at 
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the funeral of a friend, and therefore is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BrivcEs] is absent as a result of an 
injury and illness. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
LonceE] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wutey] is absent on officia! business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by a meeting of citi- 
zens of southwest Washington, held under 
the auspices of the Southwest Civic Associa- 
tion, favoring the prompt abolition of the 
Alley Dwelling Authority for the District and 
the substitution therefor of a housing board 
to be under the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

A resolution adopted by the Pan American 
League at Miami, Fla., favoring repeal of the 
40-hour-week provision of the wage-and-hour 
law or anz other legislation which may 
handicap or limit a hundred percent, 24- 
hour-a-day, 7-day-a-week war production 
effort, and also favoring the enactment of 
such legislation as will assure the fullest 
production of ships and other war materials 
during the existing war emergency; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

A resolution adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the Filipino National Alliance in 
San Francisco. Calif., favoring the enactment 
of the so-called Marcantonio bill, to author- 
ize the naturalization of Filipinos who are 
permanent residents of the United States; 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

A resolution unanimously adopted by a 
meeting of Local No. 443, National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, pledging unqualified loyalty and sup- 
port to the various branches of the Govern- 
ment and to the Republic in the present 
war crisis; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A petition of sundry citizens of Pittsburgh 
and vicinity, Pennsylvania, praying for the 
prompt enactment of the bill (S. 860) to pro- 
vide for the common defense in relation to 
the sale of alcoholic liquors to the members of 
the land and naval forces of the United States 
and to provide for the suppression of vice in 
the vicinity of military camps and naval es- 
tablishments; ordered to lie on the table. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Franklin County National 
Farm Loan Association, Ottawa, Kans., favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation to continue 
the 344 percent interest rate on Federal land 
bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans for 
a period of 5 years; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR SALES AND 


SUPPRESSION OF VICE AROUND MILI- 
TARY CAMPS—PETITION 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a petition which I have received 
from Mrs. Mary Hamilton Stocks, of 
217 South Highland Street, West Hart- 
ford, Conn., and signed by her and 
numerous other persons, praying for the 
immediate passage of Senate bill 860. I 
ask that the petition may be received 
and, under the rule, appropriately dis- 
posed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the petition presented by the 
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Senator from Connecticut will be re- 
ceived and lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 2545. A bill for the relief of Chin 
Hoy; without amendment (Rept. No. 1175); 
and 

H.R.3091. A bill for the relief of Martin 
J. Price; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1176). 

By Mr. BROOKS, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 716. A bill for the relief of Hazel M. 
Lewis; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1177); 

S. 2048. A bill for the relief of Lt. William 
Stewart Walker; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1178); and 

S. 2116. A bill for the relief of Frank S. 
Mathias and Elsie Mathias; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1179). 

By Mr. ROSIER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 2089. A bill for the relief of the Quimby- 
Ryan Engineering Sales Co., Inc.; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1180). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 1227. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. F. Claud; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1181); 

S. 1334. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
Famiglietti; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1182); 

S. 2309. A bill for the relief of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Huntsville, Tex.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1183); and 

H. R. 5576. A bill for the relief of A. L. Free- 
man; without amendment (Rept. No. 1184). 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

S. 2025. A bill to readjust the pay and al- 
lowances of personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public Health Service; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1185). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NYE: 

S. 2386. A bill to further extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Garrison, N. Dak; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 2387. A bill to equalize the rates of pay 
of all personnel in the United States Army, 
the Philippine Scouts, and the Philippine 
Commonwealth Army, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

S. 2388. A bill to establish a Women's Aux- 
iliary Reserve in the Navy, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

(Mr. REYNOLDS introduced Senate bill 
2389, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 


FLYING HOURS OF AIR PILOTS 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to introduce a bill the purpose of 
which is to make it possible to utilize, in 
the Army and Navy, the services of ex- 
perienced air-line pilots without inter- 
rupting domestic air-line schedules. The 
bill, by its own limitations, would expire 
6 months after the termination of the 
war or at such earlier time as the Con- 
gress by concurrent resolution, or the 
President, might. designate. 

I ask that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and I request 
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that the Secretary be instructed to trans- 
mit to the committee the letter which I 
hold in my hand, under date of March 17, 
1942, directed to me by the Honorable 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2389) to increase the monthly maximum 
number of flying hours of air pilots, as 
limited by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, because of the military needs aris- 
ing out of the present war, was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion by Mr. Brown, the Commit- 
tee on Claims was discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (S. 925) 
for the relief of Lemuel T. Root, Jr., and 
it was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 6802) making appro- 
priations for the legislative. branch of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


INCREASE OF DEBT LIMIT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 6691) to increase the 
debt limit of the United States, to fur- 
ther amend the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, and for other purposes, and request- 
ing a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. GEORGE. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendment, agree to 
the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. GEORGE, 
Mr. Byrp, and Mr. La FOLLETTE conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


A VICTORIOUS UNITED STATES—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR GREEN 


Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an address on 

the subject, A Victorious United States, deliv- 

ered by Senator Green at the annual dinner 

of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, March 17, 

1942, at Providence, R. I., which appears in 
the Appendix. ] 


REPORT OF FLOYD B, ODLUM ON PROB- 
LEMS OF SMALL MANUFACTURERS 


Mr CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a report by Mr. 
Floyd B. Odlum, formerly Director of the 
Division of Contract Distribution of the 
Office of Production Management, of the 
activities of his Division and the problems 
of small business, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR CAPPER ON PROB- 

LEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by him on March 15, 1942, on the 
problems of small business, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


TALK BY EDWARD BRUCE AT LUNCHEON 
IN HONOR OF MRS. ROOSEVELT 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp the in- 
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formal talk by Edward Bruce on May 16, 1941, 
at a luncheon in honor of Mrs. Roosevelt, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


“TRANSPORTATION THROUGH THE LOCKS 
AT SAULT STE. MARIE 
[Mr. BROWN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by 
W. K. Kelsey, of the Detroit News, on trans- 
portation through the Sault Ste. Marie locks, 
which appears in the Appendix. 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT—LETTER 
FROM ARTHUR B. ADAMS 

[Mr. LEE asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Appendix a letter written by 
Arthur B. Adams, of Norman, Okla., under 
date of March 12, 1942, to Fred Tarman, 
editor, the Norman Transcript, Norman, 
Okla., on the subject of labor and manage- 
ment, which appears in the Appendix.| 


THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRA- 
TION—EDITORIAL FROM CHARLESTON 
(W. VA.) GAZETTE 
Mr. ROSIER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial pub- 

lished in the March 9, 1942, issue of the 

Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette on the National 

Youth Administration in War, which appears 

in the Appendix.| 


COST OF CONGRESSIONAL AND GOVERN- 
MENT DEPARTMENTAL MAIL 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, day 
before yesterday the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] asked 
for the cost figures of mail carried free 
by the Government for Members of Con- 
gress, and similar figures for mail carried 
free for the executive departments. I 
did not have the figures at my command 
at the time, but I have them, now, and 
wish to insert them in the RECORD. 

For Members of Congress, the total 
amount expended for all franked mail 
was $926,843. For all the departments, 
the amount was $49,020,190; the differ- 
ence between the two being the differ- 
ence between $926,000 and $49,020,000, or 
nearly 50 to 1. 


ELIMINATION OF TAXATION ON DEFENSE 
AND WAR CONTRACTS 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a number of telegrams relative to 
House bill 6750, which seeks to eliminate 
taxation on defense and war contracts. 
I wish to call particular attention to a 
telegram which I have received from the 
Honorable I. Lamont Hughes, secretary 
of highways of the State of Pennsylvania, 
wherein he says that this measure, if 
enacted, would deal a staggering blow to 
our State and local highway transporta- 
tion systems. Secretary Hughes states 
that it would cause financial chaos in our 
State and local subdivisions of govern- 
ment. - 

I am also in receipt of a telegram from 
the Amiesite Corporation of Pennsylvania 
on the same subject, in which it is stated 
that if House bill 6750 is passed without 
a provision for continuing the collection 
of highway-usage and automotive taxes 
the highway departments cannot func- 
tion, and the result will be a break-down 
of the national highway transportation 
system, which will imperil our war effort. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these two telegrams printed 
in the Recor as a part of my remarks. 

There. being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 
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HaRnνsͥ Und, PA., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. James J. Davis, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Bill H. R. 6750, to eliminate taxation on 
defense and war contracts, would deal a stag- 
gering blow to our State and local highway 
transportation systems and would cause 
financial chaos in our State and local subdi- 
visions of government. Your vote against 
this bill is urged. 

I. LaMont HUGHES, 
Secretary of Highways. 


UNIONTOWN, PA., March 17, 1942. 
Senator JAMES J. Davis, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

If H. R. 6750 is passed without a provision 
for continuing the collection of highway 
usage and automotive taxes, the highway de- 
partments cannot function. The result will 
be bankruptcy, and maintenance of national 
highways cannot be continueu. The result 
will be a break-down of the national high- 
way transportation system, without which 
the war effort cannot be successful. In its 
present form H. R. 6750 is the death warrant 
for all State and most local highway opera- 
tion, The passage of this bill would leave 
practically no revenue to the States and local 
government for highway purposes. 

AMIESITE CORPORATION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


WORK STOPPAGES AND THE LIMITATIONS 
OF THE 40-HOUR WEEK 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I am re- 
ceiving many letters and telegrams con- 
cerning work stoppages and the limita- 
tions of the 40-hour week. I am con- 
vinced that we are not going to win this 
war until we have put to effective use 
all our time and talents. We cannot win 
on the basis of labor as usual, business 
as usual, politics as usual. We have a 
cause to which we should give our all. If 
we expect to keep our liberties we must 
be willing to fight for them. Now is the 
time for group differences to be merged 
in an all-out effort to win the war by all 
of us throughout the entire country. 

Mr. President, in this spirit I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the REcorD, as a part of my remarks, a 
splendid statement on the Bill of Rights 
by Benjamin DeCasseres. Always we 
must remember the liberties for which 
we fight, and again dedicate ourselves 
to maintain them with every ounce of 
our energies, with every beat of our 
hearts. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment referred to was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


I have heard the Bill of Rights expounded 
by learned college professors. I have heard 
it explained by unlearned Senators. I have 
myself made some feeble attempts to inter- 
pret those first 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution. 

But it has remained for a girl of 14, Patricia 
McCaffrey, of the Academy of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, New York City, to put into a 
few hundred words the most vivid, the most 
all-comprehensive exposition on our Magna 
Carta that I have ever heard. (Miss McCaf- 
frey was one of the winners in the New York 
Journal-American Bill of Rights contest.) 

Here it is, and I urge you to cut this out 
and read it at least once a week: 

“The instant I was born there stood around 
me 10 guardians of my future. They come a 
long way—through pain and suffering, perse- 
cution, intolerance, and the dark, grim bat- 
tlefield of tyranny. But they were present 
because they had decreed that this child, the 
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American, had the right to go forth into the 
world a free, self-respecting, God-fearing 
individual. 

“The Bill of Rights is the name given to 
these 10 guardians, and to me they represent 
the lifeblood of the American way of life— 
the heart of democracy. 

“What is the Bill of Rights? Why, it is 
the privacy of the home in which I live. It 
is the streets in which I walk and the parks 
in which I play. It is the school which I 
chose to attend, the people I like or dislike, 
praise or criticize. It is the newspaper I read, 
the men and the measures I will be able to 
vote for or against, the calling I wish to fol- 
low, the equality of opportunity which 
stretches out before us all and the manner in 
which each of us chooses to worship our God. 

“All these things and many more form the 
Bill of Rights. They are all parts of the 
whole. Destroy one and you destroy them all. 
With them you have the dignity which is 
man, Without them you have a hollow pre- 
tense called the state. r 

“With them you have the power to dream 
great dreams and make dreams come true. 
Without them you have only the ashes of 
ignorance and slavery.” 

Here we have the clear, unmisted mind of 
a young girl whose brain has not yet been 
corrupted by mental hemming and hawing, 
by hair splitting and by logical processes. 

Miss McCaffrey begins with a kind of fairy 
story about the Bill of Rights—and what 
greater true fairy story is there than the 
dream of our Bill of Rights in the brains of 
the founding fathers and its materialization 
into a vital fact? 

And then see how clearly and simply she 
defines for us mossy-brained oldsters what 
the Bill of Rights is in the third paragraph. 

What an invaluable asset to this Republic 
the mind of Miss Patricia McCaffrey is. 

BENJAMIN DECASSERES. 


DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY BY THE 
CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I wish also 
to call attention to the contents of an im- 
portant letter I have received relative to 
the destruction of property by the Civil- 
jan Conservation Corps. I am with- 
holding the name of the writer, as he has 
requested. 

I am informed that aluminum kitchen 
utensils becoming dented were destroyed 
by driving a pick into them and the 
articles buried on the site of the C. C. C. 
camps at Mount Union and Mifflin, Pa. 
Hundreds of pounds of aluminum uten- 

Sils were buried in this way. 

Rubber tires still of use to the Forestry 
Division were refused this Division and 
destroyed by burning. 

Double-blade axes, becoming nicked on 
one blade, were destroyed because no pro- 
vision was made for repairs. 

Barracks canvases, valued at $600 new, 
were destroyed if and when a few cuts 
were found in them because no provision 
was made for repairs. An eyewitness 
saw five sets of canvases destroyed. 
Shoes and many articles of apparel still 
of useful wear to others were destroyed 
because no provision was made for their 
disposition so as to reimburse the C. C. C 
allotted funds. 

Mr. President, this is an intolerable 
condition, which must be investigated at 
once, together with numerous other 
sources of waste and extravagance which 
are daily being called to my attention. 

I am in receipt of an increased num- 
ber of letters stating that the purchase of 
National Defense bonds has been halted 
in many places because those who are 
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expected to maintain the war effort 
through taxes and the purchase of bonds 
have lost confidence in the administra- 


tion of these funds. These criticisms - 


are advanced without a partisan bias by 
patriotic Americans who desire improve- 
ment of administration in behalf of the 
national welfare. 

Although there is much room for im- 
provement, I am not at all in sympathy 
with those who say they are losing con- 
fidence in Government because of the 
mistakes which are made. If those in 
charge of public affairs fail in their re- 
sponsibilities, changes can and should be 
made. There is no excuse for loss of 
confidence in the basic institutions of our 
Government. We will, we must go on. 


ACCELERATION OF WAR PRODUCTION 


Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President, again 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point, some more 
telegrams which I have received from 
patriotic citizens urging Congress to take 
immediate action to speed up the pro- 
duction of war material. 

There being no objection, the telegrams 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DENISON, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C., 

We demand immediate legislation and ac- 
tion to outlaw all labor strikes and lock- outs 
to forbid overtime on Sundays and holidays 
to eliminate 40-hour week, place industry on 
24-hour-day, 7-day-week production, to place 
ceiling on wages, profits, and prices; to have 
Government crack down on all business-as- 
usual individual industry and organizations, 
and force complete mobilization of all sources 
and resources to win this struggle; to force 
all citizens to place the interest of this Na- 
tion above all selfish desires.. This is war. 
Our men are being killed. We had rather be 
regimented freemen for the duration and 
win the peace for our children than be the 
slaves of totalitarianism. 

Denison LIONS CLUB. 


Corpus CHRISTI, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 
Southside Optimist Club of Corpus Christi, 
Tex« went on record today favoring the prop- 
osition that the executive departments and 
the Congress take necessary adequate and 
prompt measures to speed up all war pro- 
duction, and place labor and industry on an 
emergency record basis. 
SOUTHSIDE OPTIMIST CLUB, 
GEORGE MCILHERN, 
Dr. HARVEY BALDWIN, 
ALSTON TERRY, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


Goose CREEK, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The 260 members of the Goose Creek Cham- 
ber of Commerce unanimously urge your 
wholehearted support of antistrike legisla- 
tion, limiting of profit to 6 percent in de- 
fense industry, and repeal of 40-hour law 
with reference to overtime. Remember 
France and Pearl Harbor, 

BOARD or DIRECTORS, Goose 
CREEK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Nocona, Tex., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Resolutions unanimously adopted by No- 
cona Rotary Club thanking you for past sup- 
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port of legislation outlawing strikes in war 
industries. Now we ask your support of 
pending legislation on this subject and also 
suspending 40-hour week and limitation of 
profits for duration of war. Men in armed 
forces deserve, and civilian population de- 
mand, more statesmanship and less politics 
and abler leadership, and we are looking to 
you to get it. We are wiring the President 
asking his support of this type legislation. 


JESSE D. Woop, 

W. J. STONE, 

Harry WHITMAN, 
Resolution Committee. 


ArAnsAS Pass, TEX., March 19, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Member of Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
At a meeting of our local Lions Club today, 
where 30 men representing a cross section of 
our entire community life of the city of 
Aransas Pass and its environs, comprising 
6,000 people, all other business was suspended 
in order to discuss the lack of patriotism and 
criminal selfishness now rampant in certain 
controlling pressure groups in Washington. A 
resolution was adopted which contains the 
statement that the calculating politician in 
Washington will not long have the oppor- 
tunity to decide whether all-out war effort 
is to be subordinated to political expediency; 
and this means that we demand, first, that 
strikes in defense industries be stopped by 
law; that war profiteers be eliminated by 
law; that the 40-hour week law be repealed; 
that time and a half and double time in war 
industries be abolished by law; that 7 days of 
work in a week in defense plants be compelled 
by law; abolition of farm bloc and all other 
pressure groups, especially the labor group 
now controlled by racketeers. Our local war 
casualties might not have been had strikes 
in war industries not been a constant practice 
by labor racketeers with Congress afraid to 
assume its responsibility to the people whom 
it represents, due to threatened reprisals at 
the ballot box. The country is now aroused 
for fear we become another France. 
THE Aransas Pass LIONS CLUB. 


CONROE, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
W. Ler O DAN L, 
Senator, Washington, D. C.: 


We, representing a group of about 500, 
have pledged not to support any Congress- 
man or Senator for reelection that will not 
vote for the repeal of the 40-hour week for 
the duration of the war. Also, stop all strikes 
in the defense plants, for we think it is a 
shame that people cannot work to help win 
this war without joining some union, while - 
our boys are fighting at the front for $21 per 
month. We urge you to get this legislation 
in action as soon as possible. 

H. N. Grogan, L. A. Buckalew, G. R. 
Grisham, Hailey C. Wocd, Gordon 
Verner, J. M. Walters, C. A. Estes, 
J. C. Walters, C. E. Cook, L. R. 
Moore, W. E. Anderson, J. G. Gro- 
gan, J. S. Bennett, John Spriggs, 
E, W. Green, C. E. Mott, John Vin- 
son, J. G. Grogan, Jr., D. S. Grogan, 
C. E. Grogan, J. W. Nichols, T. M. 
Yancey, Roy J. Cole, J. G. Long, 
R. A. Stewart. 


MARSHALL, TEX., March 19, 1942. 
Senator W. Lege O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our county has give 1,000 fine young men 
in armed service, some of whom have already 
died due to lack of adequate war implements. 
We demand you to do what is necessary to 
put all plants on 24-hour-day, 7-days-each- 
week basis. Unanimously adopted. 

MUNICIPAL DEFENSE COUNCIL, 
Crry OF MARSHALL, TEX., 
Jor McGttvray, Secretary. 
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LUBBOCK, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The 50 members of the Nancy Anderson 
Chapters, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, heartily commend your stand on the 
question of the elimination of the 40-hour 
week, excess-profits, and abolition of strikes. 
We demand that our sons and brothers in the 
service have necessary equipment now. 

Mrs. O. D. Hargis, Regent. 
Mrs. M. B. HILBURN, Secretary. 


WICHITA FALLS, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Lions Club of Wichita Falls, in regular 
meeting today, urgently requests that imme- 
diate action be taken to halt labor stoppages 
and suggest that all unnecessary quibbling 
and red tape be eliminated in order that pro- 
duction may be increased immediately. That 
production lines be operated 24 hours a day 
and 7 days a week for the duration of the war. 

THE Lions LUB or WICHITA 
FALLS, TEX., INC. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. Ler O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The President’s stand on labor does not 
make sense when the boys in uniform are 
working as many hours as necessary to do 
their job and receiving the measly $21 per 
month. It is high time for our Senators to do 
something about this before it is too late. 
The public will soon demand action. 

O. F. GRAHAM, Jr. 


Ex Paso, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I wish you would exert every effort to get 
full-time operation of all war-production fa- 
cilities on 168-hour-weekly basis. 

LEONARD A. GOODMAN. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The members of this organization at noon 
today have unanimously asked that you be 
apprised that the present trend of the war 
effort may result in disastrous defeat and 
complete destruction of the American way of 
life. 

1. We believe that the unwillingness of the 
President and Congress for labor to risk the 
loss of social gains or industry to risk the 
loss of profits is losing the battle on the 
war front. 

2. We believe we cannot win this war with 
a 40-hour week, overtime, and double time, 
any more than France did. 

3. We believe that permitting 17,000 war- 
industry workmen to take a holiday on Wash- 
ington's Birthday within a few hours after 
the President had pledged MacArthur's men 
there would be no stoppage in war produc- 
tion encouraged slowing of production 
throughout industry thus tending to lose the 
war through destruction of civilian morale 
and lack of battle equipment. 

4. We condemn the attitude of the Presi- 
dent or any other official of the Government 
or any Member of Congress who permits or 
aids or abets any individual group or industry 
to put profit or selfish advantage ahead of 
patriotism. 

5. We demand sacrifice by Government 
Officials, by workers, organized and unorgan- 
ized, and by industry equal to that of our 
men in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Air Service. 

6. Strip for action on the home front as 
well as on the battle front. This will build 
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patriotic war spirit that will save America. 
Woe unto anyone who fails America today. 

Kiwanis Club of Houston: Carle Ader- 
man, L. H. Allen, Fred N. Anken- 
man, Isaac Arnold, R. W. Baldwin, 
Claud B. Barrett, J. B. Black, A. C. 
Hutcheson, Charles A. Johnson, 
Elliott Johnson, Simon H. John- 
son, F. B. Kemp, L. W. Kemp, 
Louie Kier, Jos. S. Smith, Charles 
F. Spangler, Fred Staacke, Carl G. 
Stearns, John T. Stough, Maxfieid 
Taylor, A. P. Todd, W. T. Blaine, 
M. E. Brock, G. D. Bronson, Paul 
W. Brower, Dawson C. Bryan, J. E. 
Burkhart, Sr., O. H. Carlisle, C. F. 
Carter, J. M. Cary, James Chill- 
man, Jr., J. Howard Clark, Frank 
C. Clemens, V. O. Clemens, A. R. 
Cline, W. H. Cocke, E. Cockrell, 
A. W. Cooley, Allan H. King, Carl 
M. Knapp, Lawrence Koch, A. C. 
Krach, Dewitt Krahl, Frank H. 
Lancaster, A. A. Ledbetter, Arthur 
Lefevre, Jr., Joyce Lehman, J. S. 
Lindsey, John B. MacFerrin, Ver- 
ner H. McCall, C. A. McCollum, 
Milton McGinty, W. H. McMullen, 
William C. Marshall, J. W. Mason, 
Jr., Gavin Ulmer, William E. Van- 
dervort, T. J. Vanzant, R. D. Wal- 
ton, Frank A. Watts, E. E. Weaver, 
Lee M. Webb, Ewin Werlein, T. P. 
Wier, L. H. Williams, Paul E. Wise, 
C. Lee Wood, Knox E. Wright, C. V. 
Allin, F. D. Shank, Stuart W. Short, 
W. H. Farrington, George B. Cor- 
less, J. C. De La Moriniere, J. 
Charles Dickson, James G. Dono- 
van, Raymond P. Elledge, M. Farns- 
worth, William C. Farrington, 
James Forsyth, C. E. Gilbert, Jr., 
L. Goldston, M. A. Hamrick, B. D. 
Harris, William Harrison, F A. 
Heimann, D. Henley, Homer G. 
Hewitt, Ernst Hoffmann, Roy C. 
Hohl, W P. Horne, S. N. Hovas, Joe 
Hudson, Otis Massey, Will C. 
Miller, Roy D. Montgomery, W. E. 
Moreland, John T. Moore, E. J. 
Mosher, Roy Paul, A. L. Peter- 
son, J. A. Phillips, John R. Phillips, 
George Red, D. C. Ruthven, 
Jake H. Sam, D. C. Schnable, 
G. B. Schnurr, H. A. Scott, Carey 
Selph, Floyd L. Senter, C. M. Shaw, 
Frank C. Smith, H. R. Smith, W. G. 
Wilson, R. L. Dill, Frank Hargis, 
Henry L. Semler, Floyd Taylor, 
Floyd Hissong, E. J. Jones, Herman 
Masur, M. Menke, Will P. Shepherd. 


Pampa, TEx., March 19, 1942, 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our pledge to help win the war. We sol- 
emnly pledge that we will refuse to vote for 
the reelection of any United States Senator 
o” any United States Congressman who does 
not consistently vote for a law outlawing all 
strikes in every industry connected with de- 
fense and who does not vote to abolish the 
limitation of 40 hours a week labor in de- 
fense industries for the remainder of the 
war. 

The citizens of Pampa: Luke McClellan, 
Chas. Edwards, Curtis Gilmore, 
Mack Reeves, George Beasley, M. 
Sherrod, Emmett Ellis, Dan Grib- 
bon, Carl Treas, A. Callahan, 
Charles Wagner, Tom Hogan, 
Price Dosier, Chas. Byrd, Grover 
Frier. Clare Crawford, Evora Craw- 
ford, Lottie Ochiltree, Lena Willis, 
Dan Williams, Mary Williams, B. 
Baldridge, Bryon Lilly, Glen Pool, 
Del Beagle, J. D. Wright, Geo. Ris- 
ley, L. Watson, R. Graves, E. Atta- 
way, Russell McConnell, Tracy 
Garner, Fred Broadnax, Paul Davis, 
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Dwight Irby, Ruby Daniel, Hur- 
sell Burnett, Jim Botkin, Eliza- 
beth Botkin, L. Wilder, M. Wilder, 
Hudson Collins, E. Bowen, Thelma 
McWilliams, Esther Wanner, Wil- 
ma Hoare, Dorothy Oden, Judge 
Grant, Bus Hoover, Otho Henville. 


Houston, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O DAN NT., 
Washington, D. C.: 

MacArthur needs guns, planes, and tanks 
more than ever now. Abandon 40-hour 
week, put ceiling on prices, wages, and profits. 
People I contact every day are demanding 
these things and are distressed over Con- 
gress not taking action. 

R. H. ScHENEWERK. 
EL Paso, TEX. , March 19, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

We are for you 100 percent on your labor 
stand. Keep up the good work. We demand 
that all nonessential squandering cease; 168- 
hour war production. This is election year. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. VOGEL. 


Dartas, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Fon. W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

All the people in this section are white hot 
and practically mob spirit prevails in de- 
manding total abolishment of 40-hour labor 
law and excess pay for overtime, immediate 
shut-down of all Work Projects Administra- 
tion and public nondefense projects less than 
90 percent complete, immediate antistrike 
legislation, and immediate conversion of in- 
dustry to total war production. Roosevelt 
losing ground fast because of labor policies, 
and people won't stand it much longer. Mrs. 
Roosevelt's Ohio speech damaging Democratic 


Party. 
RALPH P. JONES, 
Jones Motor & Loan Co, 


San ANTONIO, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
The Honorable W. LEE O'DANTEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Directors of real-estate board unanimously 
approve Smith bill to remove production 
bottlenecks with respect to labor. Your labor 
stand endorsed. We favor suspension of 
Wagner Act for duration, abolition of 40-hour 
week, modification of overtime-pay require- 
ments, abandonment of closed-shop racket- 
eering, and limitation of war-contract profits. 

JOHN E. ZELLER, President, 
San ANTONIO REAL ESTATE BOARD. 


KARNES Orry, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O Dax T., 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas we are now engaged in a war in 
which it is vital that we have full-scale pro- 
duction of all implements of war and defense 
material, and whereas every strike and walk- 
out in plants producing such war materials 
disrupts such full-scale production: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Karnes City Luncheon 
Club, That we go on record as opposing all 
strikes in war and defense industries for the 
duration of the war and go on record in 
favor of legislation which will control such 
strikes and labor trouble and in favor of 
legislation which will allow full-speed pro- 
duction of all necessary war materials. 

Karnes Crry LUNCHEON CLUB. 


San ANTONIO, TEX., March 19, 1942, 
Senator W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The Hawthorne Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion members would appreciate you using 
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your influence in obtaining more action and 
production and curtailing nondefense ex- 
penditures. 
THE HAWTHORNE PARENT- 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


DEL Rio, Tex., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations on your stand to repeal the 
40-hour week and the outlawing of strikes 
for the duration. 

CLAUDE D. LANE. 
Trinity, TEx., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We respectfully request the 40-hour week 
and all other hindrances to the total-war 
effort be discarded for duration of war. 
Would appreciate a wire expressing your 
sentiments. 

Trinity Lions CLUB. 


Daas, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Care Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We urge you to continue to use every 
means within your power to prevail upon 
the President and Congress to suspend the 
40-hour week and to enact immediate legis- 
lation to prevent strikes. American workmen 
should not have to pay tribute to labor 
unions, 

MEMEBERS OF DALLAS OPTIMISTS CLUB, 
AUXILIARY OF OPTIMIST INTERNATIONAL. 


LUBBOCK, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator LEE ODaAN NL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your aggressive action in passing legis- 
lation with teeth in it against strikes in all 
war industries will meet approval of all your 
friends here. 

A. B. BROWN, 
Manager, New Hotel Commercial. 


WHITSBORO, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

MacArthur's reputation won't kill Japs 
without hundred-percent support from 
home. Use your own judgment as to meth- 
ods, but stop strikes, profiteering, and hour 
restrictions. 

ROTARY CLUB. 


San ANTONIO, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Lions Club of San Antonio voted unan- 
imously today to urge you to support legis- 
lation to outlaw strikes to prevent by legis- 
lation work stoppage by either strikes or lock- 
outs; to abolish the 40-hour week; eliminate 
excessive profits and salaries in industries 
related to national defense for the duration 
of the war. 

Lions CLUB oF SAN ANTONIO, 
Enos Gary, President. 


Houston, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please tell. President taxpayers are fed up 
with taxes and one-half for overtime in de- 
fense production. Workers will give full week 
if union bosses will permit. 

J. E. ECKEL, 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We commend highly your earnest efforts to 
outlaw strikes in defense industries, and join 
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all patriotic Americans in insisting on im- 
mediate repeal of the 40-hour week as a too- 
long-delayed but vital step in winning the 
war. Let's not be another France. 

L. A. WINSHIP AND FAMILY, 


TYLER, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Hon, W. L. O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The voters of Texas are aroused and de- 
mand suspension of 40-hour week. Stop 
strikes and penalty overtime and suspend 
politics in Washington for duration of the 
war. 

B. J. PEASLEY. 


RAYMONDVILLE, Tex., March 19, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We of this agricultural section do not limit 
our work to 40 hours per week; neither do 
we get time and a half for overtime, nor 
guaranteed 10 percent plus on our products. 
We are disgusted with this profiteering and 
racketeering bickering. Is our Congress a 
political tool or are they going to equalize 
the sacrifices that our soldiers are being 
forced to make? We stand ready, to a man, 
on the home front to prove our Americanism, 
and we demand that the same true Ameri- 
canism be exacted of all labor and industry. 
a yon mean it wħen you call for all-out? 

e do. 


RAYMONDVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


AVINGER, TEx., March 19, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please use your infiuence and vote for all- 
out action against strikes and against q 40- 
nong week in all defense industries for dura- 

on. 

Howarp BRIDGE, 


Housrox, TEx., March 19, 1942. 
W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C. 

It is high time that our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives realize that people are aware of 
troubles that are facing us. We associate 
with your constituents daily. We believe and 
we hear and we have a trend of thought in 
the country for the elimination of 40 hours 
a week, to eliminate strikes, to eliminate 
gouging the public Treasury by the officials 
of cooperations, and we believe a 6 percent 
profit margin on war contracts should be 
tops; besides we believe that officials in Gov- 
ernment undertaking should know their jobs 
and stick to them; we believe your constitu- 
ents want less mouth wash and more action 
by direct efforts and better efficiency by labor, 
industriaiists, and Government officials who 
are prone to hand us futures instead of spots 
lest we forget. Remember the French era 
from 1937 to 1940 the workers were getting 
less hours and more pay, sit-down strikes and 
leasure doles for doing nothing. The indus- 
trialists gouged the people and gouged the 
government. Daladier, Blum, and their click 
enjoyed the bickering among themselves and 
feathered their nests and were too weak to 
come out against the voice of a few people 
to save their beloved country. They were too 
unpatriotic to overcome the fear of losing 
their jobs to save the honor of France. Let’s 
not copy French history. Any sane human 
knows that inflation cannot be controlled 
unless farm commodities, wages, and indus- 
trial products are controlled. Unless ali of 
the above are controlled we are kidding our- 
selves about inflation. One cannot be con- 
trolled without all the others also. 

M. Tumey, G. McVey, M. Callaway, R. 
Taylor, M. Blue, L. Fleming, P. 
Evans, J. Ramay, M. Griesenbeck, 
E. Browne, E. Roessler, F. Hayes, 
M. Wailcik, I. Morrow, F. Fitzgerald, 
L. E. Ory, 
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Lockney, TEX., March 19, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the citizens uf Lockney, in mass meeting 
and iocal American Legion in regular session 
demand that our congressional delegation 
support legislation prohibiting strikes, closed 
shop, and 40-hour week. Believe war can be 
won only by immediate action to accomplish 
all possible production of planes, tanks, and 
guns. Forget social legislation. Give us ac- 
tion now. 

Joe McCollum, Bert Vernon, Floyd Huff, 
S. G. Miller, W. J. Griffith, Arthur 
P. Barker, Sidney Reeves, Wilson 
Head, H. W. Schact, H. P. Ciemons, 
J. B. Allen, J. E. Cox, W. R. Chil- 
dres, Fred Hall, R. E. Patterson, 
A. L. Shaw, J. Marvin Cox, Com- 
mittee. 


San JUAN, TEX., March 19, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Please convey our respects to the 
President of the United States and tell him 
we want to win this war even if we have to 
work a hundred hours a week for straight pay. 
half pay, or no pay at all. We not only op- 
pose the crippling of war products by strikes, 
and unjustifiable short hours, but also op- 
pose the crippling defense needs production 
by profiteering capital. San Juan citizens 
favor complete coordination of entire Nation 
to win this war and win it quickly. 
A. A. SHARRER, Mayor, 
(And 600 other citizens of San Juan com- 
munity assembled this evening.) 


PEARSALL, TEX., March 19, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O DAN. 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned organization of busi- 
ness and professional men with paid poll 
taxes are thoroughly disgusted with the at- 
titude of Congressmen and Senators disre- 
garding strikes in industries connected with 
our national defense and crippling of output 
by 40-hour work week. We respectfully 
urge immediate and emphatic support of 
workable legislation correcting these evils 
and that enforcement of such legislation be 
placed in capable hands and not in hands 
of the present Secretary of Labor. We want 
action, not brilliant excuses. 

Rotary CLUB oF PEARSALL, TEX. 
J. M. GREENWOOD, Secretary. 


TYLER, TEX., March 19, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Suspend the 40-hour week, time-and- half 
overtime, and double time for holidays, and 
politics for the duration. Stop these strikes 
and quit appeasing these labor racketeers. 
Give our boys ammunitions and guns instead 
of alibis. 

S. N. Jackson. 
Bay Crry, Txx., March 19, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge your support for the enactment of 
legis!ation suspending the 40-hour week and 
time and one-half over time for the duration 
of this war. We feel this is urgent if we 
would successfully wage this war to early 
victory. 

V. L. Letulle, J. C. Lewis, E. L. Me- 
Donald, H. G. Gilmore, M. O. Sav- 
age, W. E. Davant. 


EAGLE Pass, TEX., March 19, 1942. 
Hon. Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We, the undersigned, as members of the 
Eagle Pass, Tex., Lions Club, being true 
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loyal Americans who want to win this war 
in double-quick time, demand you exert all 
your efforts toward abolishing strikes, the 
40-hour week, time and a half and double 
time for the duration and Institute imme- 
diately action on the 24-hour day, 7 days a 
week. 

J. A. Houston, Mike Chorgas, Max 
Grossenbacher, Ward Wueste, O. D. 
Montgomery, Jerry Denike, T. R. 
Hunter, Ben Spiegel, C. Maurer, 
F. N Pegues, C. W. Gunnarson, 
Clyde Miller, Bob Gardner, Albert 
Rodriguez, Enrique Rodriguez, 
C. M. Benavides, W. E. Pingenot, 
Herbert Moore, Raul Montemayor, 
A V. Bonnett, Joe Vollmer. 


Waco, Tex., March 19, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Untted States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Waco A. & M. Club tonight unanimously 
resolved to call upon our representatives in 
Washington to take immediate positive ac- 
tion stopping strikes and other delays in 
war effort and suspend 40-hour week during 
war. We appeal to you in name of our 
6,000 Aggies now in service and thousands 
more entering armed forces. We want ac- 
tion and no more fooling in Washington. 

Waco A. & M. CLUB. 


Houston, TEX., March 19, 1942. 
Senator LEE O’DANTIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The best-thinking people here thoroughly 
aroused over delay in producing equipment 
for our boys and deinand legislation to elim- 
inate causes of the delay of the boys holding 
line with MacArthur 24 hours daily receive 
no overtime except Jap bullets. We are won- 
dering what would happen if they refused 
to work more than 40 hours week for their 


$5 weekly. We urge immediate repeal of 40- 


hour week and to outlaw strikes. 
KIWANIS CLUB or EASTERN HOUSTON. 


GARLAND, Txx., March 19, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Senate Chamber. 

Dear MR. O'DANIEL: Truly, we are a group as 
one crying in the wilderness, wilderness of 
dismay, inaction, quibbling, partianship, and 
lack of courage on the part of the ones in 
authority. In the name of all decency, our 
interest, our boys, and all those virtues we 
hold so dear, please use all your influence to 
remove all bottlenecks of strikes, walk-outs, 
the 40-hour-week labor law, and everything 
eise that is aiding the enemy. 

THE GARLAND PARENT- 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Mrs. FLETCHER WHITE, President. 


TYLER, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please keep head. Labor, organized or un- 
organized will have to win this war, furnish 
the arm forces, and likely have to pay for it. 

JOHNSON SMITH. 


TYLER, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Action and favor to amendments for meas- 
ure of meeting will concur with feelings of 
citizens, 

J. H. JAMES. 

Housrox, TEX., March 18, 1942. 

Hon. W. Lee O DANN. 
United States Senate: 

Our newspapers today carry the President 
` belief the people do not understand the time- 
and-one-half provision for more than 40 
hours work per week. You have been very 
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right on this subject in all your public ut- 
terances in Texas and in Washington. Con- 
tinue along the same line. Please insist upon 
the rights for every American to work with- 
out payment of legalized blackmail for per- 
mission to work. Let those who hold the 
jobs strike if they will; the Army can use 
them. 
W. E. Parry. 


TYLER, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O’DANIEL: 

My son in Army not subject to 40-hour 
week and overtime pay. Will he be provided 
with sufficient arms and equipment pro- 
duced under present set-up in time to defend 
your home and job? 

S. H. Crews, 
Former member American Expedi- 
tionary Force. 


WEATHERFORD, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
W. Lee O Dax mL, 
United States Senate: 

We know that you will support the Con- 
nally bill being submitted today. Texas is 
in arms against the labor situation as it Is 
today. 
J. H. Doss, President M. and F. Bank. 


WEATHERFORD, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
W Lee O'TANIEL, 
United States Senate: 

We know that you will support the Con- 
nally bill being submitted today. Texas is in 
arms against the labor situation as it is today. 

J E. A. FRANTZ. 


WEATHERFORD, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate: 

We would like that you support the Con- 
nally bill of today to do away with 40 hours 
a week in our defense plants. 

Gro. Fant, 
President, First National Bank. 


San ANTONIO, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. Let O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As a vital interest to the Nation, thousands 
of south Texans join the following under- 
signe? in urgently insisting upon your sup- 
port to any legislative measure prohibiting 
any and ali labor strikes for the duration of 
the war and repeal of the 40-hour workweek. 

George W. Saunders, Livestock Com- 
mission Co.; J. W. Kothmann & 
Sons, Texas Livestock Marketing 
Association; Cassidy Commission 
Co.; San Antonio Livestock Com- 
mission Co.; Union Livestock Com- 
mission Co.; National Livestock 
Commission Co.; A. C. Oefinger 
Livestock Commission Co.; Alamo 
Livestock Commission Co., Inc.; 
C. F. Traugott & Son; John Clay 
& Co.; Producers Livestock Com- 
mission Co.: Walter Graves; Rus- 
sell, Center & Jennings. 


Daas, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee ODaNIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As long as the majority of our population 
are required and are giving up various things 
and making sacrifices for the duration, why 
can't this foolish 40-hour week be discarded 
for the duration? We need less bull and more 
bullets. 

Jack U. PERKINS. 

Houston, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 


Washington, D. C.: 8 


Please do everything you can to repeal the 
wage -hour law in this emergency. It is defi- 
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nitely slowing up defense production. The 
labor-union fees are entirely too high and 
time and half and double time is entirely 
out of line in an emergency like this. There- 
fore the manufacturers and industries are 
helpless unless the labor is controlled more 
efficiently. The strikes or the fifth-column 
strikers will stop us. 
L. M. YORK, 
President, York Oiljieid Supply Co. 


Pampa, TEX, March 16, 1942. 
Hon, W. Lee O’Dantet, 
United States Senator: 

Do you think Congress is doing their part 
in this emergency by letting labor laws and 
Strikes go on as they are? This is an all-out 
war; let’s go all out to win it. This part of 
the country wants our Government to take 
necessary steps to curb 40-hour law and the 
favored few. 

Cart BENEFIEL. 


Darras, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Senator W. Lee O Dax I. 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Please support House bill removing maxi- 
mum labor hours and vote for price ceiling 
On farm produce and labor. Congressional 
inaction endangers this country. Kind re- 
gards. 
Mrs. WLAN Burrow. 


Daras, TEX., March 17, 1942 
Hon. W. Lee ODaN NL, 
United States Senator from Teras, 

Washington, D.C.: 
Feel you should know the people of the 
Southwest are red hot over the labor and 
industry strikes and 40-hour-week situation 
on defense contracts. Hope you, as a loyal 
Texan, will do everything in power to 
pass legislation stopping this deplorable con- 

dition and save country from revolution. 

CEDRIC BURGHER. 


Daras, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate: 

Being an employer of over 100 men, I urge 
immediate stopping of strikes, cancelation of 
40-hour-week law, and all unnecessary legis- 
lation. Employees join me in this request. 

A. D. MARTIN. 


MOUNT PLEASANT, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate: 

The Rotary Club of Mount Pleasant, Tex., 
today approved and hereby endorses the reso- 
lution passed by the American Legion of 
Mount Pleasant Monday night, March 16, in 
regard to proposed legislation regulating 
labor and industry so that our production of 
war materials will not be impeded. Your 
support of this measure will be appreciated. 

MOUNT PLEASANT ROTARY CLUB, 
BEN PATRICK, Secretary. 


SONORA, TEX., March 17, 1942. 
W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

One hundred and ten Sonora Lions demand 
necessary legislation immediately to set pro- 
duction on war basis unhampered by capital 
or labor disputes. Suggest suspension of all 
labor-union contracts and actiyities and the 
40-hour week and set ceiling on profits by 
war industries for the duration. We have a 
war to win, This is no time to tolerate dif- 
ferences between capital and labor. The 
house is burning. 

Sonora Lions CLUB, 

JoHN L. Nisser, Chairman, 
H. V. Buzzi, 

STOKES NOBLE, 

W. Prentice, Committee. 
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Ex. Paso, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O DaN L, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In order to save my brother Jack, who is 
in the Philippines to save democracy and 
civilization, I plead with you for legislation 
to require defense production 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week, for the duration. 

JIM KASTER. 
WEATHERFORD, TEX., March 18, 1942. 

Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Senator, Congress of the United States: 

In a “work or fight” resolution passed by 
the chamber of commerce directory board 
today, we wish to submit to Your Honor the 
following: “Resolved, That we, the board of 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Weatherford, Tex., wish to protest against 
the 40-hour workweek in defense production 
and support in its entirety the Connally bill 
being presented today. We feel that it is not 
fair to our boys that are in the draft and the 
front lines at small recompense for labor to 
continue to demand higher wages and shorter 
hours. Therefore, we favor the suspension of 
the 40-hour week and favor going to 24 hours 
a day without time and a half or double pay 
for overtime. We desire that every man in 
industry be as loyal to his Government as 
the boys are that are in the armed forces.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Boarp OF DIRECTORS. 
Jor B. WITHERSPOON, President, 
J. M. Davinson, Manager. 


Daras, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned Texans from Dallas, Tyler, 
Houston, and Corpus Christi heartily endorse 
and congratulate you on the stand you are 
making for real Americanism and efficiency in 
government. However, we do not favor pro- 
hibition, 

CHESTER WYNNE. 
WALLACE Morcan. 
ARNOLD MORGAN. 
C. O. Davis. 


AUSTIN, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE ODAN NT, 
Washington, D. C.: 

An article in this morning’s Dallas News 
by John King states that a recess of 2 weeks 
is being urged upon Congress in order to give 
the Members time to cool off and give ad- 
ministrative forces time to consolidate and 
lay plans to cope with the problems now 
develcping in Congress. We all need a recess 
to lay plans to cope with the problems now 
developing. MacArthur needs a rest period. 
Why not introduce a resolution in Congress 
granting MacArthur and Wainwright and the 
boys in the Philippines a 2 weeks’ rest 
period? If we lay off over here 2 weeks in 
order to cool off many of our boys on foreign 
soils will be laid to rest and cool off. Stay 
in there and pitch. 

Paul. C. WHITLEY. 


‘TYLER, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Senator W. Lez O DNT, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Labor as it is operated today is a blot on 
American history and the ruination of our 
war effort. Texas voters demand action to 
suspend 40-hour workweek and racketeering 
by labor or capital in defense industries. 
What is your stand in this respect? 

J. L. MCDANIEL. 


Fort WortH, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. LEE O Dax mt, 
United States Senate: 

Urge your support of antistrike bill and 
abolishing 40-hour week. My opinion 90 
percent workingmen willing to work 7 days 
week on straight time. We're getting fed 
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up on labor racketeers running things in 
Washington. 
A. J. Rowe. 
COMMFRCE, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
Commerce Lions Club strongly urges im- 
mediate action toward removal all hindrances 
to all-out production. 
J. G. SMITH, Secretary. 


New BRAUNFELS, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL: 
Please support and vote for legislation to 
end 40-hour week, closed shop, and strikes. 
H. C. McKenna. 


Houston, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Hon, W. Lee O'DANIEL: 

Amazingly the public prints today carry 
the President's belief that the people do not 
understand the 40-hour wage-and-hour law 
providing overtime of time and one-half. 
You have been on the right track on this 
subject. Continue the good work, only make 
it louder. We see no reason for labor to give 
up the right to strike. Let them strike, but 
be subject to draft, and let us provide that 
any American who wants to work in a defense 
plant may do so without paying blackmail 
to a labor organization. Many a trained man 
lacks the money. 

JAMES AND MARGARET ANDERSON, 


Dartas, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The Allied Nations have been too late with 
too little often enough to make us appre- 
hensive of and opposed to the practice and 
operation of politics as usual during this war 
emergency. We respectfully urge you to im- 
mediately and aggressively take such action 
as may be necessary to get Congress to place 
our war production industry on a 168-hour- 
week schedule, to prevent management and 
labor quarrels from stopping production, and 
to eliminate the 40-hour workweek for the 
duration of the emergency. We further urge 
Congress to set the example and show the way 
to victory by furnishing the intelligent, ag- 
gressive, and unselfish leadership for which 
the American people are praying. 

W. B. Oldham, president, Oldham & 
Sumner Lumber Co.; Cole Foster, 
district manager, United States 
Gypsum Co.; W. H. Kuhn, Payne & 
Kuhn Plumbing Co.; Fred Ben- 
nett, general manager, Blue Dia- 
mond Co.; C. L. McClure, McClure 
Electric Co.; Willis L. Lea, Willis L. 
Lea & Co; Tom E. Smith, M. D.;: 
K. K. Meisenbach, president, Amer- 
ican Transfer & Storage Co. C. P. 
Me Leroy, manager, Firestone Skin- 
nie and Jimmie; Laurin Marlow, 
vice president, E. G. Marlow Co.; 
J. J. Gibson, J. J. Gibson Co; 
Leonard Nichols, manager, Truck 
Leasing & Rental Co.; W. W. Val- 
loft, manager, Dallas Linen Service 
Co.; Arno Flack, vice president, 
Manor Baking Co.; George Young, 
president, Restland Memorial Park; 
Frank A. Selecman, M. D.; E. H. 
Linsteader, Frye, Gregory & Lin- 
steader; W. C. Alexander, sales 
manager, Tennessee Dairies, Inc.; 
James S. Hudson, Hudson & Hud- 
son; Ricks Strong, general agent, 
John Hancock Mutual Life; J. B. 
McMath, manager, Texlite, Inc.; 
Leonard Nichols, manager, Yellow 
Cap Corporation; Clyde Swalwell, 
Doc Jackson Garage; Dallas C. 
Biggers, Biggers, Baker & Lloyd; 

7 Bruton Orand, Orand Buick Co.; 

Arthur Hopkins, manager, Clarke & 
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Courts; W. Gordon Maddox, M. D:; 
Dudley B. Kennedy, sales man- 
ager, Southwestern Paper Co.; B. F. 
McLain, manager, Hart Furniture 
Co.; C. B. Grant, Anchor Awning 
Co.; Grayson Gill; Claude Karr, 
manager, Karr Employment Serv- 
ice; John M. Pace, M. D.; K. Ber- 
tucel, vice president, Zenith Clean- 
ing & Dyeing Co.; Don E. Stewart, 
manager, Stoneleigh Hotel; J. D. 
Singleton, M. D; B. O. Twaddell, 
Dupont Co.; J. M. Ellis; R. E. Lee, 
manager, Meisenbach Distributing 
Co.; T. A. Blakeley, president. 
Mortgage Corporation of Texas; 
Neal Ferguson, Ferguson Advertis- 
ing Agency; J. Hugh Campbell; 
Fred Farrow; George Weiland, 
president, Weiland Undertaking 
Co.; Earl L. Loftis, M. D.; T. H. 
Rutherford, Rutherford Business 
School; B. B. Brown, West Park 
Pharmacy; T. P. Vickery, depart- 
ment manager, Peaslee-Gaulbert 
Corporation; Henry English, Red 
Ball Motor Freight; W. A. Simp- 
Kins; C. D. Cox, manager, West 
Disinfecting Co.; Cedric Burgher, 
president, Cedric Burgher Con- 
struction Co; John E. Ashby, 
M. D.; John L. Burke, agent, Trav- 
elers Insurance Co.; J. K. Wilson, 
J. K. Wilson Co.; H. P. Horsley, 
president, Weston Hardware Co.; 
J. Frank Parker, Parker-Griffith; 
Vinny A. Smith, D. D. S.; Paul 
Fischer, manager, Goodie Goodie 
Restaurant; Dr. L. E. Casey, Blue 
Cross Veterinary Hospital; John A. 
Williams, president, John A Wil- 
liams Printing Co.; Charles Boy- 
ette, Cloud Boyette Letter Service; 
E. J. Brandt, general manager, 
Lawyers Title of Texas; R. Q. Mills, 
Cannon Ball Chair Rental Co.; 
Myron Everts, treasurer, Arthur A, 
Everts Co.; J. G. Yarbrough, dis- 
trict manager, Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion; D. E. Remaley, sales agent, 
National Cash Register Co.; C. M. 
Johnson, president, Johnson Bros. 
Chevrolet Co.; C. F. Underriner. 


Honey Grove, Tex., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are giving our unqualified support in 
your efforts to lead our Nation to victory. 
Without attempting to place responsibility 
on any person or group, we urge immediate 
abolition of the 40-hour week, stopping all 
labor hindrances, and placing production on 
100-percent basis for victory. Disregard the 
votes and pocketbooks of either capital or 
labor and give us action, please. Work or 
fight. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Lions’ CLUB, 


MOUNT PLEASANT, TEX., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. W. Lee O DaN TL: 

The Mount Pleasant Dads’ Club, consisting 
of 300 members, heartily endorse the resolu- 
tion forwarded you by local American Legion 
Post with respect to expediting the victory 
program and solicit your support for any 
laws introduced that will hasten the defeat 
of our enemies. 

Mount Prasad r Dans CLUB, 
E. M. Line, President. 
T. C. WALKER, Secretary. 


KERRVILLE, TEX., March 18, 1942, 
Hon. W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We respectfully request your support of 
any legislation pending or to be submitted in 
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Congress looking toward the elimination of 
strikes in industry, and repeal, for the period 
of the emergency, of any legislation limiting 
hours or requiring extra pay for overtime in 
any defense industries. 

KERRVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


San ANTONIO, TEX. March 18, 1942. 
Hon, Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We, our associates, and many employees 
solicit your support in endorsing all-out aid 
to Donald Nelson war-production program. 
Likewise we conscientiously recommend sus- 
pension of the 40-hour week, also overtime 
under 48 hours for the duration at least. 
Your cooperation will be appreciated. 
Ep FRIEDRICH, INC. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Calloway, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6005) to 
authorize cases under the Expediting Act 
of February 11, 1903, to be heard and 
determined by courts constituted in the 
same manner as courts constituted to 
hear and determine cases involving the 
constitutionality of acts of Congress; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Sumners of Texas, 
Mr. McLaucuHiin, and Mr. Hancock were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 6758) to 
provide a penalty for violation of restric- 
tions or orders with respect to persons 
entering, remaining in, leaving, or com- 
mitting any act in military areas or 
zones, in wnich it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the resolution (S. Res. 220) declaring 
WILLIAM Lancer not entitled to be a 
United States Senator from the State of 
North Dakota. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to inquire at this time whether there is 
any prospect of reaching a possible un- 
derstanding as to when-the Langer case 
may be disposed of. At the rate at which 
we are now proceeding, India will have 
been given dominion or some other status, 
China will have run Japan back into her 
islands, and Stalin will have invaded 
Germany, before we dispose of the 
Langer case. 

I do not say this in criticism of the 
length of any Senator’s speech, and we 
have had only one and a half speeches 
so far. I do not suppose any other Sena- 
tor will take as much time, or would be 
required to take as much time, as has 
been consumed by the two Senators who 
have spoken, and I do not see how, under 
all the circumstances, they could have 
been briefer; but we have now devoted 
nearly 2 weeks to the Langer case, and I 
had hoped we might vote this week, but 
that hope has been abandoned. I am 
now hoping that we may dispose of it 
next week. I wonder if there is some 
way by which we can ascertain who else, 
after the Senator from Utah shall have 
concluded, intends to address the Senate 
on the subject so that we may begin to 
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calculate in some definite way as to 
when we may be able to secure a vote in 
the case. Does the Senator from Oregon 
or the Senator from Utah have any 
definite information? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Of course, I cannot 
speak for anyone else, but so far as I my- 
self am concerned, knowing how difficult 
it is to maintain a quorum in the Senate, 
I am perfectly willing at this time to 
forego the remainder of my remarks and 
have a vote taken on the question right 
now. I am rather inclined to the belief 
that Senators have already made up 
their minds on the issue, and are ready 
to vote. If I could expedite the vote by 
yielding the floor now, I should be per- 
fectly willing to do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want the Senator to 
understand that I had no purpose in any 
way to curtail his remarks, 

Mr. MURDOCK. I know that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think it is 
necessary for the Senator to do what he 
has suggested, but I had been told in- 
formally that probably there would be 
only a few other speeches. Then I was 
told informally yesterday that there 
might be a dozen more speeches, and I 
should like, if we can, to take a survey 
of the situation so that we may see when 
we may ultimately reach a conclusion of 
the matter. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I shall this after- 
noon discuss one further point in the 
case, that is, the bond issue. I am hope- 
ful that if I am not interrupted too often 
I can conclude in not to exceed 2 hours; 
but I am willing to forego my argument 
and vote now, if that can be done. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desired to make 
these observations while the Senator was 
here, so that he might cooperate in 
bringing the matter to a conclusion. 

Mr. McNARY and Mr. CLARK of Mis- 
souri addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. I think it is desirable that the 
Senate give no more time to this case 
than is necessary, in view of other mat- 
ters which are coming along. 

I yield now to the Senator from Ore- 
gon, since I have referred to him. Then 
I shall yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the pat- 
tern set by those contesting the seat of 
the Senator from North Dakota has not 
been such as to inspire us to great expe- 
dition. The remarks of the Senator from 
Kentucky might well have been made 
last week. I am not criticizing anyone 
for making an extended speech, but it 
will be recalled that the Senator from 
Tilinois [Mr- Lucas] very ably discussed 
the question before us for one solid week. 
The able Senator from Utah [Mr. Mur- 
bock] another member of the committee, 
speaking in favor of permitting the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota to retain his 
seat, has occupied 2 days, which, by com- 
parison with the time taken by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, is a brief period. 

I recall that Monday the Senator from 
Utah spoke a full day, but on Tuesday 
he was interrupted by other speeches, 
and by legitimate legislation having to 
do with the maximum debt the country 
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could assume. Yesterday was the second 
day, really, taken by the Senator from 
Utah, as compared with 5 days, the whole 
of last week, occupied by the able Senator 
from Illinois, 

I make this statement, not to suggest 
any invidious comparison, but only to 
show that perhaps we should have start- 
ed with this move for expedition last 
week. I am not criticizing the leader; I 
agree with him that we should take as lit- 
tle time as possible, with a view to a full 
presentation of the case. I know there 
are several Senators who wish to speak 
briefly. I think the able Senator from 
Kentucky desires to make a few remarks. 
I wish to occupy a brief period, probably 
30 minutes, not to exceed 45, in stating 
my views of the Constitution and of the 
rule we should follow in arriving at a cor- 
rect decision in the case. 

I think the able senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Austin], who collaborated 
with the Senator from Illinois in the 
preparation of the majority report, de- 
sires to speak at length. I do not know 
of any other speeches to be made. I 
wish to cooperate with the able Demo- 


‘cratic leader in bringing the case to a 


vote as quickly as possible, and I assume 
that can be done early next week. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator 
for his suggestion, It may, of course, be 
true that it would have been better, from 
his standpoint, at least, for me to have 
made my remarks and observations some 
time last week, in the middle of the 
speech of the Senator from Illinois. I 
am sure I can speak for the Senator from 
Illinois when I say that he took up much 
more time than he originally intended to 
take, and that was because of his gen- 
erosity in yielding. The Senator from 
Utah, I am sure, has done the same. 
I know he has spoken longer than he 
intended to, due to his liberality in yield- 
ing to other Senators and for the trans- 
action of other business. Nevertheless, 
that does not change the situation. At 
the rate at which we have been proceed- 
ing, we would be considering the Langer 
case an indefinite length of time, and I 
am sure no Senator on either side of the 
question favors that, and I hope we can 
arrange as soon as possible to bring the 
discussion to a conclusion, 

It may be true, as the Senator from 
Utah has said, that every Senator has 
made up his mind as to how he is going 
to vote. I am not sure about that. If 
the Senator were sure of it and we were 
all sure of it, it would be futile to talk 
about the case any longer; but I am not 
ready to say that is true. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I assure the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that I am in entire sympathy with 
the objective for which he is striving. 
I should merely like to make a sugges- 
tion to him about any arrangement that 
is made, if it is possible to get an ar- 
rangement, which I think might expedite 
a decision in the case; and as to that, of 
course, I do not know. 

Day before yesterday, while technically 
the Senator from Utah held the floor, 
he was not permitted to address a single 
word to the Senate about the pending 
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business. Lengthy debate took place, 
consisting of very weighty discussions, 
very able discussions, very interesting 
discussions, on important issues having 
nothing whatever to do with the Langer 
case. It seems to me the matter can be 
very much expedited by having a gen- 
eral agreement to refrain from discuss- 
ing other issues than the issue now be- 
fore the Senate until it shall have been 
disposed of. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the point 
made by the Senator from Missouri is 
correct. Of course, the Senator from 
Georgia brought up the debt-limit bill, 
consideration of which everyone, includ- 
ing the Senator from Georgia himself, 
thought would be concluded in a few 
minutes, but the Senate became diverted 
by another matter which had nothing 
whatever to do either with the debt-limit 
bill or the Senator Langer case, and we 
spent the whole day on it. I bring this 
matter to the attention of the Senate in 
the hope that we may not do such a 
thing again. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In view of the very 
generous statement made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah, I wonder if 
other Senators would not be as generous, 
and, in order to find out if that is so, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed row to vote on the Langer case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, com- 
ing back to the business before the Sen- 
ate, which is the question of the expul- 
sion of the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Lancer], I wish to say that when I 
closed last evening I was discussing the 
charge with reference to the Mexican 
land transaction. I had discussed and I 
inserted in the Recorp a number of fig- 
ures from the records with reference to 
the reduction by the State Board of 
Equalization of North Dakota of the tax 
valuation of the Great Northern Rail- 
road Co. I thiak any Senator who will 
take the time even casually to look at the 
figures, submitted in the Recorp by me 
yesterday on that question, must conclude 
that the State Board of Equalization 
of North Dakota, if it had done anything 
other than reduce the tax valuation of 
the Great Northern Railroad in North 
Dakota, would have done the wrong 
thing, and would have denied justice to 
the railroad company. The figures 
which I put in the Recorp from one of 
the exhibits introduced before the com- 
mittee were prepared by the railroad 
company. I have checked some of the 
figures with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; and, of course, any other 
Senator can check them with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission if he so de- 
sires. I wish now to read from the figures 
submitted to me by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on this question. 

In 1937 the operating revenues of the 
Great Northern Railroad were $94,942,- 
292. In 1938 they dropped to $79,215,531. 
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In 1937 the net railway operating income, 
after deducting taxes and rentals, was 
$23,769,408. In 1938 it had dropped to 
$14,479,276. In 1937, the net income of 
the Great Northern Railroad, after fixed 
charges for its entire operation, as I 
understand, was $10,089,920. In 1938, it 
dropped to $2,712,560, or a drop of nearly 
$8,000,000 in 1938 as compared with 1937. 

Will any Senator on either side of this 
case say that the State Board of Equali- 
zation of North Dakota could have done 
anything other than reduce the valua- 
tion of that railroad for the year 1938? 
We find a reduction in every State 
through which it ran, with the exception 
of two States, Oregon and Minnesota. 
As I understand the situation in Minne- 
sota, the basis for taxation is very differ- 
ent from what it is in any of the other 
States. 

The majority report gives great weight 
to the attitude of Mr. Gray, who was 
a member of the State equalization 
board with Senator LANGER, because in 
1938 he wanted to raise the valuation 
by $4,000,000. Senator Lancer and the 
majority of the board voted to reduce it. 
Bear in mind that, notwithstanding the 
reduction in 1938, the Great Northern 
paid more taxes in that year than it 
paid in either of the years of the pre- 
ceding biennium. Notwithstanding the 
reduction in 1938, in the biennium of 
Lancer, the Great Northern Railroad 
paid $136,000 more taxes than it had 
paid in the preceding diennium. How 
can anyone who is interested in figures 
and facts rather than in suspicion and 
accusation come to any other conclusion 
than that the action of the board was 
correct and that Mr. Gray was in error 
in asking for such an increase? 

Bear in mind further that, notwith- 


-standing the fact that Mr. Gray is today 


the State tax commissioner, he is still a 
member of the State board of equaliza- 
tion. The auditor who voted with him 
for an increase in 1938 is still a member 
of the board; and the Governor of the 
State, who ran in a campaign denounc- 
ing Senator Lancer, is the third member 
of the board. They constitute a major- 
ity of the board. I make that statement 
in answer to a question which was pro- 
pounded to me yesterday by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. Notwith- 
standing the fact that on the board there 
are three members of the opposition to 
Senator Lancer, as against two who 
might be considered friendly to him, and 
notwithstanding the increase in railroad 
business in 1939, 1940, and 1941, up to 
this time the board has not seen fit to 
raise the valuation of the Great Northern 
Railroad up to the point Gray suggested 
in 1938. 

We now come to the question of the 
Mexican land transaction. What is the 
issue involved? It is the value, if any, 
of the stock which was transferred to 
Tommy Sullivan by Governor LANGER for 
the consideration of $25,000. 

Who is the best judge as to whether 
the stock had value in the mind of 
Tommy Sullivan? Men go to race tracks 
and bet on races. We in the Senate may 
consider them fools to do so, but such 
betting goes on day after day, week after 
week, and month after month; and in 
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the course of a year millions of dollars 
go through the pari-mutuel machines at 
the race tracks. Day after day on the 
stock exchanges in New York and 
throughout the country we find men 
gambling. We find men taking a chance 
by buying stocks. Day after day on the 
commodity exchanges in Chicago we find 
men taking chances in order to make 
money. 

I do not know the psychology of 
Tommy Sullivan. I do know, from the 
Senator from Illinois, that he is an in- 
telligent lawyer. I also know that at the 
time this concern was organized Tommy 
Sullivan’s wife was the secretary of 
William Lemke, a former Representa- 
tive. I further know that Tommy Sul- 
livan said in his statement before the 
investigators that his wife knew more 
about that stock and about the operations 
of the company than did any other per- 
son in it. Those are facts which are un- 
disputed I know, too, that for years 
Tommy Sullivan has been one of the 
spearheads in the Nonpartisan League in 
North Dakota and in a similar movement 
in Minnesota. I know that he has run 
for office in Minnesota, on the same 
platform on which Senator LANGER ran in 
North Dakota, and under the same pro- 
gram. According to the record, Tommy 
Sullivan has contributed thousands of 
dollars, not only to the movement in 
Minnesota, where he lived, but also to 
the movement in North Dakota. 

I have before me his statement made 
before the investigators of the commit- 
tee. Any Senator may examine it if he 
wishes to do so. In his statement he 
tells about his intense interest in this 
movement in the Northwest and about 
his friendship for Langer, Lemke, and 
Frazier. He states that he would not 
contribute to the Langer campaign in 
1940. Why? Because his friends, Bill 
Lemke and Senator Frazier, were in- 
terested, and he could not make a choice 
between them. 

We now come down to a discussion of 
the value of the stock in the mind of 
Tommy Sullivan. What did he say? If 
there had been any question in this case 
about the testimony of Tommy Sullivan 
before the investigators, why did not the 
committee call Tommy Sullivan before it 
and cross-examine him to see whether he 
was talking im good faith when he made 
his statement before the investigators? 
I read from his own testimony, found 
on page 159 of the record of testimony 
taken before the investigators: 

I have never been identified with them in 
any political contributions anywhere. If they 


gave them, it is entirely without my knowl- 
edge. I didn't know that. 


He was referring to his clients. 


I have made, ever since I have started, 
which is a long time ago, and I am still not a 
very old man. 

There has never been a convention that 1 
remember that I haven't contributed money 
to the convention in Minnesota, North Dako- 
ta, Illinois, sometimes even in Wisconsin; 
and I have in every campaign I have partici- 
pated as a campaigner, and in the iast cam- 
paign for the Democratic National Committee 
I was out for Mr. Flech in the last campaign, 
although I had always been a Republican 
under the Farm-Laborites. In the last cam- 
paign I was under the National Democratic 
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Committee in that campaign, and I took no 
expenses, paid all my own expenses, paid for 
my own radio time. 


So we are dealing with a man who is 
interested in the politics of the section in 
which he lives and in economic problems. 
We must bear that fact in mind in com- 
ing to a conclusion with reference to the 
accusation of bribery. 

Tommy Sullivan went on to state his 
interest in labor unions and things of 
that kind during a certain period. I do 
not want to bore the Senate by reading 
too much, but this is evidence which we 
should have in mind before we can in- 
telligently and justly come to a conclu- 
sion in this matter. 

The following refers to his contribu- 
tions: 

Question, It was your money; it was your 
personal money and not money of any client? 

Answer. My own personal money. Any con- 
tributions I ever make to any political party 
and the times that I have run myself—and I 
ran for attorney general in Illinois and car- 
ried Chicago here in 39 of the 50 wards—and 
I never solicited a contribution even from 
(for) myself, and I spent a lot of money try- 
ing to win, but didn’t win. 

Mr. Hoop. How much was your contribu- 
tion, Mr. Sullivan? 

Answer. I think the first one was $3,500 and 
the second $1,500. 

Question. A total of $5,000? 


This man was not niggardly in dispos- 
ing of his money for the things he be- 
lieved in. 

Answer. Yes; 1 think that is true. One 
thirty-five, and I believe the second one— 
that was for getting out the paper—$1,500. 

But that is not my first contribution I 
made in North Dakota. I made more than 
that to other conventions and also, in the 
meantime, the organization of Senator NYE 
and Senator Frazler's organization I contrib- 
uted to those during all the years. 


I wonder if any Senator will rise and 
say that there was anything wrong about 
that. I think not. 

Question. How much? 

Answer. At least 10 years. 

Question. Could you enumerate any other 
specific contributions that you have made? 
I mean as to the amounts. 


Sullivan’s answer was: 

I would be drawing a lot on memory, 
but I paid every time there was a call, whether 
it was $2,000, $2,500, or $1,500. I don’t think 
there was any at any time as much as 
$5,000 in any one time. I don’t—yes, there 
is one, I think, $3,500 one time. There wasn't 
a campaign on, even. 

It was Senator Nye; he was trying to main- 
tain his organization, to build it up; had 
great faith in them and trying to keep the 
organization intact, wanted to get out, I 
don't know, some vouchers and some papers, 
and anyway, he wanted to keep his organi- 
gation, hold meetings and things of that 
. kind, and there wasn’t even a campaign be- 
tween campaigns, but it was a fight trying 
to keep the organization together. 


He was interested in that, and certainly 
no one will say there was anything wrong 
about it. 

I contributed, I think at the time I recall, 
somewhere around $4,000. 

I have always contributed in Minnesota and 
every campaign I have always paid my own 
expenses, even over the radio. 

Then we come to another phase of this 
evidence: 

LXXxXVII——170 
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Question. Do you know Mr. W. P. Ronan? 

Answer, Uh, huh, I do. He is a grain man 
here in Chicago. 

Question. When did you first meet Mr, 
Ronan? 

Answer Somewhere around 1939, I should 
say. Nineteen hundred and forty. It isn’t 
long. 

Question. Well, do you remember the cc- 
casion on which you met him? I mean the 
circumstances under Which you met him? 

Answer, Yes; he was sent to me. A fellow 
called me up by the name of Frank Lyman, 
who is the clerk of the probate court here 
in Chicago. He called me and told me he 
had a friend named Ronan who formerly 
had the grain business or flour business for 
the North Dakota mill and he wanted to talk 
to me to see if I could help him get that 
business back. 


So we see Ronan going to Sullivan to 
see if he could get back that business in 
North Dakota, 


Question, That was along in 1938 or 1939? 

Answer. I believe it was 1939, but I may be 
wrong. 

Question. You think it might have been 
1938? 

Answer. It might have been 1938. 

Question. Well, did you talk to Mr. Ronan 
about trying to help him in getting this con- 
tract back? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Did you make any effort to help 
him? 

Answer. I did, I talked to Governor Lan- 
GER, it was 1938 because LANOER was still 
Governor, That is right. 

I talked to Governor Lancer He said no, 
nothing doing on Ronan. That Ronan had 
cheated the Mill and Elevator when he was 
in and that he had stopped checks after he 
was elected. They hadn't cleared when he 
took office. He stopped checks. Nothing 
doing on Ronan. That was that. 


If at that time Senator Lancer was re- 
ceiving bribes from Tommy Sullivan, I 
wonder if he would have been in a posi- 
noo to say, “No; nothing doing on this 

ellow,” . 


Question. Are you at present the owner of 
any Mexican land stock? 


Sullivan’s answer was: 


Answer. Well, as far as Mexican land. It is 
the Land Finance Co., it is a North Dakota 
company, but they own Mexican lands. 

Question. How many shares of stock do you 
own? 

Answer. $25,000 worth. 

Question. When did you acquire that stock? 

Answer. Oh, well, it may be either the latter 
part of 1937 or the early part of 1938. I 
think it was the latter part of 1937. Maybe 
somewhere after the middle of the year 1937. 

Question. From whom did you purchase 
your stock? 

Answer. From Senator LANGER. 

Question. And how much did you pay for 
it? 

Answer. 625,000. May I interpose? 

Question. Surely. 


I want the Senators here, if they will 
do so, to listen to this evidence of Tommy 
Sullivan with reference to the Mexican 
land: 

Answer. That company was organized many 
years ago, long before I knew them but Con- 
gressman Lemke and Senator LANGER and a 
number of North Dakota men put in quite a 
lot of money into it. 

My wife was secretary to Congressman 
Lemke, that is where I met her. She was 
secretary to Congressman Lemke when I was 
with the Non-Partisan League, when there 
was a board of three directors who ran the 
Nonpartisan League. , 
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Congressman Lemke wes one of them and 
she handled all the correspondence. 


Listen to this: 


I think she knew more about the Mexican 
land deal than any of them in the group 
aside from Lemke because during all those 
years she handled them. 

I know al] about them and Congressman 
Lemke had several times suggested to me 
making investments in that company and I 
never wanted to because of the uncertainty 
of it, but after the Mexican Government took 
over 80,000 acres of that land, what they call 
expropriation, and being somewhat familiar 
with the Roosevelt administration's attitude 
toward South American countries and to 
Mexico, I was completely sold on the idea 
that there would be an adjustment of this 
expropriated land, especially if you lined up 
hein the oil companies on that side of the 
road, 


Tommy Sullivan knew something 
about this land deal; did he not? He 
said his wife knew more about it than 
any other person in existence, except Bill 
Lemke. He said he was not very much 
interested in it until the Mexican Goy- 
ernment took over some of the land. 
Then he saw—what? Oh, then he saw 
a chance that it might make some money, 
and at that time he was ready to talk 
business, 


Continuing to read from his state- 
ment: 


When Lemke was, or when Senator LANGER 
was in the office—not in this office, but in 
our office upstairs—one time, why, he was 
talking to me and he and Lemke had broken, 
ae very bitter opponents. I told Mr. 


Referring to the other investigator, 
who is present— 


I told Mr. Smith before you came in that 
that is one State where you can find out all 
the bad things about your opponents on 
either side. 

When the loan act was over there, Lemke 
borrowed money from the State to build a 
house, just like the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration is at the present time. It wasn’t 
an elaborate home, I think $9,500, as I re- 
call it; just a modest middle-class home. 


Now he is talking about politics in 
North Dakota, and about how the oppo- 
sition treated Bill Lemke. 

Continuing to read from Mr. Sullivan’s 
statement: 


During the State fair at Grand Forks they 
had a big bus traveling from the fair with 
a great big sign on it, “Free ride to Fargo to 
see the mansion that Bill Lemke had built 
with the taxpayer's money.” And so you see 
you get the idea. Some of the fellows got 
together and raised the money to pay this 
off to take it out of the campaign but very 
few ever made the trip. It is a long way 
from Fargo to Grand Forks. Very few ever 
made the trip but the idea was to get it into 
the campaign. 

It is a typical campaign up there. 

Well, anyway, my wife knew all about this 
company and he— 


Referring to Lancer— 


was busily berating Lemke. 
friendly to Lemke, 


Says Sullivan: 


That is one of the reasons that LANGER got 
no help from me in 1940. He ran against 
Frazier in the primary and I certainly 
wouldn't do anything to injure Frazier and 
I am glad to have this opportunity under 
oath to say I didn’t give 1 penny or make 


I am very 
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one speech in that campaign though I didn’t 
do anything to injure Frazier who has been 
my friend for 25 years and always did any- 
thing he-could do to support me when I 
would run— 


Then he tells of his friendship for 
Frazier and Lemke. I continue reading 
from his statement: 


Issue statements for me, allowed his picture 
to be used in the farm districts because he 
was one of the authors of the Frazier-Lemke 
bill. Lemke did the same thing when I ran 
here, allowed his picture to be used in the 
leading farm paper here and agreed to cam- 
paign for me and so I wouldn't, nobody could 
have induced me to do anything against 
Frazier and Lemke. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the statement 
of Mr. Sullivan be printed in the RECORD. 
I do not want to take time to read all of 
it, but it presents the background of Sul- 
livan and his connection with North 
Dakota politics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scuwartz in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the remain- 
der of the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Then Lancer and I were in a good-natured 
dispute and I told him that they ought to 
get together, they belonged on the same side 
and when Lemke, when he was attorney gen- 
eral, and Frazier was Governor, Lemke was 
attorney general and Jchn Hagen was com- 
missioner of agriculture and labor and that 
constituted the industrial commission tn 
North Dakota who have control of the State 
mill and elevator, the State bank, and all 
of the institutions, and the opponent in those 
days was the I. V. A., the Independent Voters 
Alliance, and they were the fellows that were 
instigating the feud between them, they 
were fellows who were always natural op- 
ponents. 

But, anyway, I started dickering with him 
and I said I will buy some of that stock. I 
will buy it. I made a deal with him and 
afterward—I was going to pay him over a 
period of 4 or 5 years and I thought the 
thing would be adjusted before that—and 
afterward he gave me a reduction, and I think 
it was $1,000, or maybe $750, to pay him, be- 
cause he had some mortgages or something 
due that he wanted to pay, and I paid him. 
I still think it is a good deal, a dandy deal. 


Mr. Hood, one of the investigators, 
asked— 


Have you ever had a chance to buy— 


Referring to the Mexican Land Co.— 


Answer. No; nobody ever offered me any. 
I think I would buy some if I got a chance. 
But now, with these claims, all the negotia- 
tions have been with the Mexican Govern- 
ment; you know the claims are all on file 
and there are people who wouldn't sell them 
unless they were pushed for money, needed 
money I even let go of some American 
Telephone & Telegraph stock when I needed 
money. 

Mr. Hoop. How long ago was it that this 
land was expropriated? 

Answer. Well, it has been—was before that 
oil expropriation. It was before that. This 
is agricultural land. I have got the ab- 
stract— 


Listen to this— 


I have got the abstract and maps and 
leases, and all that kind of stuff. 


Then he says: 
It was before that. 
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Tommy Sullivan is ridiculed by some 
Senators because he made this deal, but 
these who ridicule him overlook his state- 
ment that he has “the abstract and maps 
and leases.” Tommy Sullivan went into 
this Mexican land deal much more 
earnestly and intelligently than the 
majority report might indicate. 

It was before that. 

Question. About 1919? 

Answer. Oh, it was later than that. It is 
later than that. I may be wrong. All the 
negotiations with the South American coun- 
tries and because of the salability and be- 
cause of the better relationship between the 


governments that these things are going to 
be filed. 


Now listen to his statement: 

I am gambling on it, but If it does, I will 
get many times what I invested because I 
got one-twelfth of that stock. 

Question. Did you buy ail Mr. LANGER had? 

Answer I didn’t, I only bought half. 

Question. Did you ever contact Mr. Lemke, 
the president of this company? 

Answer. Oh, yes. He is president of the 
company and he is trustee of the land and as 
trustee he is the one that has to file, file the 
land all in his name as trustee. 

Question. Did you ever talk to him about 
the value of this stock? 

Answer. Many times. He always told me it 
is very valuable and my wife thinks the same 
thing, so it is one investment I made with her 
approval. 


That is Sullivan’s evidence as to his 
purchase of that stock. He said: 

I was gambling; I had talked to Lemke 
many times; he told me it was valuable, and 
it was one of the investments I had made 
with the approval of Mrs. Sullivan. 


It will be recalled that Mrs. Sullivan 
was former secretary to Lemke, and 
the person, Sullivan says, who knew more 
about it than anybody in the world ex- 
cept Lemke. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield there? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. i do not know whether 
it has been covered in what the Senator 
has said while I was absent for a mo- 
ment, but his reference to Lemke called 
to my mind that in the proof of the 
claim submitted to the Government 
Lemke himself said that the value of 
this land was approximately $940,000, as 
I recall. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; under oath Mr. 
Lemke, as trustee, filed a claim for the 
company with the Mexican Claims Com- 
mission, or whatever the agency is that 
handled the matter, for $900,000, not for 
all the land but for 80,000 acres which 
were taken. There are still 400,000 acres 
of land held by this company in Mex- 
ico. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield, 

Mr. ELLENDER. In addition to the 
claim for the value of the 80,000 acres to 
which the Senator has just referred, 
there is also an item pending for $302,- 
000 for movables on the land, and that 
claim is now being considered by the 
Claims Commission. So that makes a 
total of over a million dollars, which 
would give value to that stock, as I recall, 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Then the question 
was asked: 

Question. Has the claim ever been acted 
upon? 

Answer. So far as I know, it is all in nego- 
tiation between the State Department and 
the Mexican Government., i 

I took it largely on the fact of the fellows 
that were in it, but I lost a great many 
thousands of dollars in Florida. I bought 
land down in Alabama that has ccal and 
iron on it. After a lawsuit, I found the 
fellow I bought it from—paid him for— 
didn’t even have title to it. I paid over 
$20,000 for it. I took it on faith and I lost. 


The Senator from Illinois the other 
day asked us, “Do you think that Tommy 
Sullivan, a saart, intelligent lawyer, is 
buying that land under those condi- 
tions?” We find Mr. Sullivan’s testimony 
here to the effect that he bought land in 
Florida and lost on it; that he bought land 
in Alabama, without even investigating 
what the title was, and lost $20,000 on 
that. So we find him to be a man who 
does such things, although the Senator 
from Illinois—and, I think, other mem- 
bers of the committee—rather ridicule 
the idea that he might engage in that 
kind of business. 

I may digress here for a moment to 
tell the Senate a little story about some- 
thing that happened in my own State. 
I shall not mention the names publicly, 
but I will give the names privately to any 
Senator who may desire them, and I will 
prove exactly what I now state. 

One of the rich mine operators in Utah 
went down into a South American coun- 
try and bought a gigantic acreage of 
land there. He had plenty of money. 
When he died that land was listed in 
his estate at $1. He had a very enter- 
prising grandson who went to South 
America and looked over this vast acre- 
age of land. When he returned he con- 
tacted one of the prominent millionaires 
of this country and sold him the idea 
that that land, which was listed as worth- 
less in the estate of his grandfather, had 
immense potential value. The million- 
aire put his money into it, and today the 
enterprising grandson has his own air- 
plane flying over the acreage in South 
America; he is operating the property, 
and it is worth not a million dollars but 
many million dollars. It turned out to 
be the best asset in the estate of his 
grandfather. 

Perhaps Tommy Sullivan might be the 
same kind of person as the grandson in 
this instance who saw value when other 
people saw none—who saw a chance to 
make money when very circumspect and 
careful United States Senators ridiculed 
the idea that things such as that are ever 
done. Yet Tommy Sullivan tells about 
two former instances of his losing money 
in similar transactions. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator re- 
call what the record shows with respect 
to the date of the claim filed under affi- 
davit or supported by afiidavit by Mr. 
Lemke? Was it filed prior to the affi- 
davit made to the investigators in this 
case? I do not know. What does the 
record show with respect to when the 
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affidavit made by Mr. Lemke supporting 
the claim against the Mexican Govern- 
ment was made? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Iam not sure that I 
know. 

Mr. STEWART. Was it made prior to 
the affidavit he made to the investigators, 
concerning Senator Lancer in this in- 
vestigation? 

Mr. LANGER. It was filed June 15, 
1939. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Utah will permit me, 
the affidavit of Representative Lemke as 
to value was made in June 1939. The 
other affidavit was made subsequent to 
that date. 

Mr. STEWART. It was made prob- 
ably in 1941, I imagine. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I 
have read from Tommy Sullivan's state- 
ment because he, Representative Lemke, 
Senator Lancer, and former Senator 
Frazier, were the only witnesses who 


* testified as to the value of the land in 


Mexico. 

Mr. LANGER. And the manager of 
the company, Mr. Musick. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; and the man- 
ager of the company also testified. The 
record shows that this company still 
maintains a caretaker for the remain- 
Few 400,000 acres, and is still interested 
n it. 

Ex-Representative Lemke appeared be- 
fore the committee and testified that he 
did not think the land had much value; 
but I call attention to the fact that when 
he submitted his claim to the Commis- 
sion for the expropriated 80,000 acres of 
land he stated under oath that it was 
worth more than $900,000. 

If Mr. Lemke were called before the 
Commission teday, I wonder whether he 
would be willing to take the same position 
he took before the Senate committee. 
Of course, he is a defeated candidate 
for the Senate. If Senator Lancer should 
be unseated, perhaps lightning might 
strike Mr. Lemke, I do not know; it could 
happen. He might have had some little 
interest, and he might still have a little 
interest. He could not defeat LANGER at 
the polls so he might have some little 
interest now in getting Senator LANGER 
out of the Senate. Let me say, while I 
am mentioning Lemke’s name, that I 
served with him for 8 years in the House 
of Representatives. In my opinion, he is 
able, sincere, and earnest; I call him my 
good friend, and I hope I always may; 
but I know that when Bill Lemke goes 
after anything, hell and high water can- 
not stop him if he can climb over it. 

In summarizing, we find that instead 
of a reduction of taxes during the bien- 
nium of Governor LANGER, there was an 
actual increase of $136,000. We find that 
there was a reduction of about $3,300,000 
from 1937 to 1938, but if the exhibits, if 
the evidence, if the record, and the fig- 
ures and the facts which I have put in, 
do not convince anyone that the rail- 
roads were entitled to a reduction, then 
I say it is an impossibility to convinte 
by facts and figures. 

We have to conclude, under the exist- 
ing state of facts, under the existing cir- 
cumstances, whether Tommy Sullivan 
was bribing Governor LANGER in the tax 
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matter, or whether he was buying stock 
in the company referred to on the gam- 
bling chance that he would get two or 
three or four or several times the amount 
of money he was putting in. I say that 
if one will study the record, if he will 
confine himself to figures and facts, and 
not depend on suspicion and imagina- 
tion, he cannot come to any other con- 
clusion than that the deal between Sen- 
ator LANGER and Tommy Sullivan was on 
the square. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to sug- 
gest to the distinguished Senator from 
Utah that I doubt whether there is a 
western lawyer in the Senate, who has 
had any experience with estates, who 
has ever opened a box of a decedent in 
that section which has not been cluttered 
up with worthless land certificates, land 
stocks, mining stocks, and oil stocks, 
worthless at the time, but when pur- 
chased worth a hundred cents on the 
dollar. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Any of us who have 
had a law practice in the West know that 
such things happen, indeed, that they 
happen every time there is a big estate 
closed. I am sure many western lawyers 
will recall in their practice cases of in- 
stances of land which was considered ab- 
solutely worthless, not even worth the 
payment of taxes, sometimes becoming a 
million-dollar property. 

I call attention to a case which hap- 
pened in my own experience. A lady.left 
Texas 20 or 30 years before the big oil 
boom around Tyler. Her grandfather, 
before she left, owned 100 acres of land. 
Her interest in it was small, so small 
that she did not pay any attention to it 
after she left the State of Texas. 
Twenty or thirty years went by, and one 
Sunday morning she picked up the Salt 
Lake Tribune and read in it a description 
of one of the richest oil fields that had 
ever been discovered. She recognized 
the map and saw that the land of her 
grandfather was right in the heart of the 
oil structure. She came to my office and 
said, “Years ago I had an interest in that 
land. Is it worth anything now?” I 
said, “I think it is worth looking into.” 
We did look into it, and today she re- 
ceives a check monthly for her oil royal- 
ties. Of course, if anyone had said she 
had any valuable interest there, if some 
enterprising man from Texas had come 
to Utah and offered her $50 or $100 for 
her interest, she would have thought he 
was crazy; but her interest was valuable. 
This Mexican land, under the good- 
neighbor policy, as Tommy Sullivan re- 
ferred to it, may become valuable, and 
the gamble he made and for which he 
has been ridiculed by Senators, may 
turn out to be a rather profitable invest- 
ment. 

I ask Senators again to look at the 
facts and figures in the record; and if 
they can come to the conclusion that 
railroad companies are bribing Gov- 
ernors to do what Senator Lancer did in 
this instance, then I am greatly fooled. 
They did not get a reduction in taxes; 
they got an increase, during his bien- 
nium, of $136,000. 
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I now leave that branch of the case 
and go to the bond transaction, which I 
think probably is considered by many 
Senators to involve the most important 
charge against Senator LANGER. Let me 
hurriedly sketch what the record shows 
about the economic conditions in North 
Dakota. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gillette O'Mahoney 
Austin Glass Overton 
Bailey Green Pepper 
Bankhead Guffey Radcliffe 
Barkley Gurney Reed 

Bilbo Hayden Reynolds 
Bone Herring Rosier 
Brewster Holman Russell 
Brooks Hughes Schwartz 
Brown Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Bulow Johnson, Colo. Smathers 
Burton La Follette Smith 

Butler Langer Spencer 

Byrd Stewart 
Capper Lucas Taft 

Caraway McCarran Thomas, Idaho 
Chandler McFarland Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Clark. Idaho McNary Truman 
Clark, Mo Maloney Tunnell 
Connally Maybank Tydings 
Danaher Mead Vandenberg 
Davis Millikin Van Nuys 
Doxey Murdock Walsh 
Ellender Murray Wheeler 
George Nye White 

Gerry O'Daniel Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
one Senators haye answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, com- 
ing now to the bond issue, I think prob- 
ably I should first briefly review the eco- 
nomic conditions which existed in North 
Dakota when Senator Lancer took office 
as Governor in 1937. North Dakota had 
not only suffered with the rest of the 
Nation from the depression, beginning in 
1929 and following through 1930, 1931, 
1932, and 1933, but it was also suffering 
from failures of crops because of droughts 
to such an extent that the western sec- 
tion of North Dakota was to all intents 
and purposes bankrupt. Farmers could 
not pay their taxes. County governments 
were having a desperate time paying 
their officials and operating at all. 
School districts all over the State, and 
especially in the western portion of the 
State, were having difficulty in paying 
their teachers. The State government 
was having the same type of trouble. 
The failure to pay taxes was reflected 
not only in the municipal and county 
governments and the school districts, but 
in the State as well. In 1935 a law was 
passed, which I shall read from the laws 
of North Dakota. chapter 135, page 261, 
section 1: 

A municipality may issue bonds under the 
provisions of this act for the purpose of fund- 


ing and refunding its existing indebtedness 


at any time prior to May 1937. 


Without reading the whole of it, that 
law provided, as I understand, that mu- 
nicipalities might issue bonds for the 
purpose of funding and refunding with- 
out referring the question to a vote of 
the people. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yieid? 
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Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was that while Mr. 
Lancer was Governor, or before? 

Mr. MURDOCK, It was before; it was 
in 1935. I call that to the attention of 
the Senate because of the statement of 
Mr. Duffy. 

Let us see who Mr. Duffy is. Senator 
LANGER was succeeded as Governor by 
Governor Moses. Governor Moses was 
elected in 1938. In his campaign he 
said to the people of North Dakota— 

As a result of the issue concerning these 
bonds, if you will elect me Governor of this 
State I will clean up the bond situation and 
bring to justice the men who are respons- 
ible for it, including Senator LANGER. 


That was the election issue on which 
Governor Moses campaigned. 

We find that after he was elected Gov- 
ernor in 1938 and took office in 1939, one 
of the first things he did was to appoint 
Clyde Duffy, a very able, intelligent law- 
yer who had supported him in the cam- 
paign, to investigate the bond issues and 
to inform him and the people of North 
Dakota as to what had happened. 
Moses is a Democrat, and Duffy is a Re- 
publican; but as a Republican Clyde 
Duffy supported Moses for Governor. 

When Mr. Duffy was before the com- 
mittee he exhibited an intelligence as 
a lawyer which, in my opinion, put him 
a little above the average. He seemed 
to be a very honorable, high-class man. 

In the second paragraph of Clyde 
Duffy’s report we find the following: 

Pursuant to the 1937 law permitting coun- 
ties and other municipalities to refund out- 
standing indebtedness a considerable number 
of counties and other municipalities during 
1937 and 1988 issued refunding bonds. 


I do not know why he said “pursuant 
to the 1937 law” unless he wanted to 
make a little better case against Senator 
Lancer. If it could be shown that the 
law under which the municipalities were 
operating had been passed during Gov- 
ernor LaNcer’s administration it would 
make a little better case against him; 
but the fact is that the law was passed 
in 1935, and, of course, was renewed in 
1937. Why? I suppose because there 
were still some counties which wanted to 
take advantage of the law. ; 

Let us leave the record for a few min- 
utes and consider the question of how 
counties, municipalities, and school dis- 
tricts issue bonds. A great many Mem- 
bers of the Senate are lawyers. I am 
sure that many of them have had ex- 
perience on that question as county at- 
torneys, attorneys for municipalities, 
State’s attorneys, or attorneys for school 
districts. How is it done? 

The minute any county, school dis- 
trict, or municipality gives out informa- 
tion that it is about to issue bonds or is 
even considering it, the bond hawks are 
on the job, as industriously as are our 
news reporters in the press gallery and 
elsewhere. They are out after bonds, 
just as the news reporters are out after 
news. 

They then begin meeting with city 
councils and school boards and offering 
proposals for taking care of the bond 
issues. Early in my experience as a 
county attorney I found that bond 
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brokers are not willing to take the advice 
of a county attorney. They are not will- 
ing to take the advice of a general practi- 
tioner. When a bond issue is being con- 
sidered they require the approval of the 
issue by an expert bond lawyer. All 
Members of the Senate who are lawyers 
and who know anything about bond is- 
sues know that to be a fact. In my prac- 
tice I was rather indignant when some 
bond broker said, “You will not do. We 
want our attorneys to pass on the issue.” 

What is the proposition made to a 
county or school district? The bond 
brokers say, “In connection with your 
bond issue, or your refunding issue, we 
will take care of the proceedings from the 
first step down to the signing of the 
bonds, and give you so much for them.” 
Unless I am mistaken, that is the way 
bond issues are handled. 

The evidence in this case is that, be- 
cause of the economic condition of the 
counties, because of the failure of the 
farmers to pay taxes, the counties began 
issuing warrants and certificates of in- 
debtedness, bearing 6 and 7 percent inter- 
est, which could not be paid. Wherever 
they could do so, the counties were going 
to the great State Bank of North Dakota 
and endeavoring to sell their certificates 
of indebtedness there. The counties were 
issuing to their employees warrants, 
which, when they could not be paid by 
the county treasurer, were stamped, and 
from that date on they bore 7-percent 
interest. That is the picture of condi- 
tions in North Dakota. 

We find that a man by the name of 
Brewer was operating in that section of 
the country—in North Dakota and in ad- 
joining States—and had been doing so 
for years, buying and selling bonds, meet- 
ing with county officials and arranging 
to refund the counties’ bonded indebted- 
ness, meeting with State officials, meeting 
with school boards. He was there for 
that purpose. In my opinion, he was a 
great businessman. He knew the bond 
game from A to Z, and he was not only 
working with the counties in connection 
with their bond matters, but he was buy- 
ing the certificates of indebtedness back 
in 1934, in 1935, and in 1936, prior to the 
time when Lancer was Governor—work- 
ing with them, meeting with them, going 
over the situation, and offering them 
propositions with respect to how they 
could refund. 

There was a terrible condition existing 
in the counties of North Dakota. Men 
with money were coming into the State 
from adjoining States and buying the 
land that was being sold by reason of 
defaulted taxes, land on which, as I un- 
derstand, 12 percent and up was being 
paid as penalty and interest on unpaid 
taxes. 

Senator LANGER, after he became Gov- 
ernor in 1937, in order to stop that prac- 
tice caused to be enacted by the legisla- 
ture a law which made the maximum 
interest which could be paid on the sale 
of land for tax purposes 6 percent.. That 
law went into effect in 1937, to stop the 
practice of men coming in from the out- 
side and buying such land—not to get 
the lands, but in order to draw the enor- 
mous interest on the tax sales. 
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The charge which is made against 
Governor LaNncER is—and I am sorry that 
I do not see any Members of the ma- 
jority of the committee present—that 
while Senator LANGER was Governor the 
counties could not sell their bonds di- 
rectly to the State Bank of North Dakota 
or to the other State agencies of North 
Dakota, but, because of the dominating 
influence of Senator Lancer, they had to 
sell to Brewer; and, after Brewer pur- 
chased the bonds, he sold them to the 
State Bank and to the other agencies, 
at quite an enormous profit; and that it 
was through the influence of Senator 
LANGER that he was able to do so. 

It is further charged that in payment 
for the exercise of his influence in these 
bonding matters, two men, Brunk and 
Brewer, paid Langer $56,000 for worth- 
less lands, as a cover-up scheme, or, let 
us say, as a bribe, in the bond transac- 
tion. Brunk was the attorney for 
Brewer, and they formed a corporation, 
I think, having a very small capital. 

We must consider the fact that the 
counties were interested in their bonds; 
they had a say. The Bank of North 
Dakota and the State agencies came into 
the picture. The evidence will disciose 
that Brewer was engaged in this bonding 
business for at least 2 years, according 
to the evidence of Stangler—who was 
manager of the bank before Senator 
Lancer’s time—according to Brewer him- 
self, according to Duffy, and according 
to Brunk and Senator Lancer. He had 
been engaged for 2 years in contacting 
the counties, arranging to buy, arrang- 
ing the bond issues, and all the time 
purchasing certain quantities and 
amounts of the outstanding bonds and 
certificates of indebtedness. 

In order to get the whole story, we 
must digress for a moment, and con- 
sider who Stangler was. Stangler, ac- 
cording to the report of the majority of 
the committee, was a very capable, effi- 
cient banker. I think he is lauded very 
highly in the majority report, and the 
Senator from Illinois did so on the floor. 
It was said that Stangler is a great 
banker, a man who can be believed, and 
who is worthy of our confidence. 

I thoroughly agree with the Senator 
from Illinois and the majority of the 
cummittee that Stangler is a good 
banker, that he is a man worthy of our 
ccnfidence and belief. I ask the Members 
of the Senate to read his testimony from 
A to Z, and to see if they can find any 
part of it which would show that Senator 
LANGER ever influenced a board of county 
commissioners to do anything for Brewer, 
that he ever refused to allow them to sell 
their bonds direct, or that he had any- 
thing whatever to do with the bond 
transactions except to sit on a board, as 
an industrial commissioner, or as one 
of the directors of the bank. I think no 
Senator can point out in Stangler’s tes- 
timony any evidence to the effect that 
Senator Lancer had one thing to do with 
the bond issues in the way of stopping 
the counties from selling direct, and then 
allowing Brewer to come in and to sell 
as a broker. 

Stangler first came into the picture 
because of his connection with the Bank 
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of North Dakota, which is not simply a 
State bank, as we understand State 
banks, but is a bank absolutely owned by 
North Dakota, created for the purpose of 
being the fiscal agent of the State agen- 
cies. 

Stangler first came to the bank as an 
appointee under the first Langer admin- 
istration, back in 1933. He finally be- 
came manager during the Langer ad- 
ministration. He continued as manager 
during the first Langer administration, 
and during the Welford administration, 
and he stayed in the bank during the sec- 
ond Langer administration; but when 
Lancer became Governor the second 
time, in 1937, Stangler was demoted—for 
reasons which Senator Lancer has given 
to me privately. Senator Lancer has 
stated that he will state to any Senator 
who will come to him privately the rea- 
sons why Stangler could not continue as 
manager of the bank. The reasons he 
gave me are, in my opinion, good; and, 
if there is any doubt in the mind of any 
Senator, I ask him to go to Senator LAN- 
GER and have him state why he demoted 
Stangler after he had made a successful 
manager of the bank, after he had first 
come in as the appointee of Governor 
Lancer. It was hard to understand why 
Lancer should want to demote Stangler 
as manager of the bank. Stangler was 
not removed; he was demoted from his 
position as manager of the bank to that 
of manager of the credit department; 
and a r-an by the name of Frank Vogel 
was brought in as manager of the bank, 
under LANGER. s 

Inasmuch as I have mentioned Vogel, 
let me ask the Members of the Senate 
to keep in mind during their study of 
the case the fact that Vogel became 
manager, under Governor LANGER, .in 
1937. 

Governor Moses ran for Governor and 
one of his campaign issues was that of 
investigating the bond transactions in 
connection with which Senator LANGER 
had been accused. Mr. Moses is still 
Governor of North Dakota, and Frank 
Vogel, the man whom Senator LANGER 
made manager of the bank, continues as 
manager under Governor Moses. 

If there was any wrongdoing in the 
bank, the wrongdoing had to come either 
through Vogel or Stangler. Stangler 
was manager of the credit department 
and Vogel was manager of the bank. If 
there was wrongdoing, one or both of 
those men were implicated in it with 
LANGER, were they not? Yet we find 
them both still officials of the State of 
North Dakota under Governor Moses. 
Vogel is manager of the bank and 
Stangler has been promoted to be man- 
ager of the State mill and elevator, which, 
I understand, is the highest paid job in 
North Dakota. Is it reasonable to infer 
that if Governor Moses discovered some 
chicanery or some fraud and corruption 
in these bond transactions he would still 
keep Frank Vogel as manager of the 
bank and put Mr. Stangler in charge of 
the great State mill and elevator? Is 
that natural? Is it reasonable to assume 
such a thing? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, are the mill and ele- 
vator owned by the State? 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; they are owned 
by the State. 

Now let us read from page 68 of the 
majority report on this charge: 

Gregory Brunk and V. W. Brewer make 
almost $300,000 in gross profits on North 
Dakota bonds in 1937 and 1938. Brunk pur- 
chased sight unseen $56,000 worth of real 
estate from respondent with an equitable 
value of $5,600. 


I want to get down to the statement 
about the bank, but first I will read from 
the report concerning Stangler, on page 
70, to corroborate my statement: 


His demeanor, his testimony, and his back- 
ground indicated he was a man fully qualified 
to carry on the business and all the problems 
of a large financial institution such as the 
State Bank of North Dakota. i, 

After Stangler was demoted, one Frank A. 
Vogel was placed at the head of this tre- 
mendous financial institution. The evidence 
shows that Vogel had been an unsuccessful 
banker of a small bank at Cold Harbor, N. 
Dak., same having been liquidated during the 
crash. 

I do not accuse the majority of the 
committee of unfairness; I have stated 
time and again that they have my high- 
est respect; but I ask the Senate, would 
it not have been a little more enlighten- 
ing if the majority of the committee had 
said that Frank A. Vogel, whom they pic- 
ture as an unsuccessful banker, is still 
head of the State Bank in North Dakota 
under Governor Moses, who carried on 
the investigation into the bond transac- 
tions after he became Governor. That, 
however, is not in the majority report; 
nor is it stated when reference is made 
to Stangler that he is still one of the 
high officials in North Dakota under 
Governor Moses. 

Returning to page 68 of the majority 
report, I read the following: 

It is well to point out that under the laws 
of North Dakota the State Bank of North 
Dakota, as well as other State institutions, 
had the power to negotiate and purchase 
direct, bonds issued by the various counties 
of that State, and that upon at least three 
occasions where the county commissioners 
attempted to sell the bonds direct to the 
bank, or to the State institutions, over 
which the respondent had veto power, there 
was a refusal upon the part of the State 


Bank or State institutions to buy said bonds. 


But in those cases the evidence shows that 
later on, after Brewer had purchased these 
bonds from the counties at a discount, he 
was able to sell to the bank, or some of 
the other State institutions, these very same 
bonds for par value. 

It is apparent from the evidence that 
Brewer used the State Bank of North Da- 
kota to finance these transactions. 

If there is a member of the majority of 
the committee in the Chamber—and I see 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Aus- 
TIN ]— present—I should like to have him 
name for me the three counties to which 
reference is made in this statement in the 
majority report. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I do not 
know to what the Senator refers. From 
what page has he been reading? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have been reading 
Pens page 70 in the third paragraph, not 
counting the part of the paragraph at 
the top, toward the center of that para- 
graph where is found the statement: 

And that upon at least three occasions 
where the county commissioners attempted 
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to sell the bonds direct to the bank, or to the 
State institutions, over which the respondent 
had veto power, there was a refusal upon the 
part of the State bank or State institutions 
to buy said bonds. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I think I 
would have a remarkable memory if I 
could carry this item in mind. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think so, too; I 
agree with the Senator. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am perfectly willing 
to look it up for the Senator, but I could 
not possibly answer the question offhand. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I realize it is an un- 
fair question, but I thought, perhaps, the 
Senator might have some notes on it. 
The reason I ask the question is that if 
only three counties offered their bonds to 
the bank or State institutions and were 
turned down, certainly it would take but 
very little time to look at the record and 
see what the evidence is with reference to 
those three counties and ascertain if 
Lancer had anything to do with at least 
the three counties to which the majority 
of the committee refer. I realize, as the 
Senator from Vermont says, that when 
he is asked point-blank for the names of 
the counties, he would have to have a very 
remarkable memory if he could remember 
them unless he had some notes. I 
should like, however, to have someone 
furnish me the names of the three coun- 
ties, if it can be done, while I am making 
my argument. 

It is apparent from the evidence that 
Brewer used the State Bank of North Dakota 
to finance these transactions. 


What is the inference to be drawn from 
that statement? Is it not that Brewer 
was able to go the Bank of North Da- 
kota and through the bank finance the 
purchase of the bonds? I will read it 
again. 

It is apparent from the evidence that 
Brewer used the State Bank of North Dakota 
to finance these transactions. 


If the majority of the committee mean 
that the bonds were delivered to the bank 
by the counties, and then by the bank 
delivered to Brewer after he paid for 
them, there is no question that the evi- 
dence supports such a statement, but if 
the majority of the committee mean 
that the Bank of North Dakota financed 
the purchase of the bonds on the part 
of Brewer, then I say that there cannot 
be found in the record anything to sup- 
port such a contention; but, on the con- 
trary, from the testimony of Stangler and 
of Brewer it is found that the bank never 
did such a thing. I do not know whether 
any Member of the Senate has in mind 
the particular evidence, or who gave it, 
that the bank financed the purchases of 
Brewer, but the record is replete with 
testimony that the bonds were delivered 
by the counties to the bank with instruc- 
tions to deliver them to Brewer when 
Brewer paid for them. Brewer himself 
testified that when they were delivered, 
“Yes, I wrote my check and then told 
the bank to whom and where they should 
be delivered.” 

Unless I am mistaken there were 30 or 
31 counties in North Dakota 

Mr. LANGER. Thirty-one. 

Mr. MURDOCK. There were 31 coun- 
ties in North Dakota which issued bonds 
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during the Lancer administration. Of 
the 31 counties, in 11 of them the trans- 
actions were handled by Brewer. To my 
mind that is important. Thirty-one 
counties are selling or issuing bonds, but 
in only 11 are the transactions handled 
by Brewer. I wonder what Governor 
Lancer got out of those who were han- 
dling the other transactions? 

I think, Mr. President, that in order 
to find Senator Lancer guilty in the bond 
transaction it must be found that he had 
something to do with the sale of the 
bonds by the counties to the brokers. 
That is where the profit was made on 
these bond deals, namely, by the broker 
being able to buy at a discount from the 
counties and then when he sold the bonds 
to the State institutions or to private 
purchasers to sell them at par. Can any 
One blame Senator LANGER, as Governor, 
for what a board of county commission- 
ers did with the bond issues, unless he 
can be connected in some way with the 
sale of the bond issues by the commis- 
sioners? 

There is no question that if any of the 
State agencies over which he was pre- 
siding as commissioner or as Governor 
purchased the bonds at par it would not 
make Senator Lancer guilty of causing 
the county boards to sell at a discount, 
would it? I cannot understand how it 
could. 

As I have read from page 70, we find 
the statement, “It should be noted that 
the State Bank of North Dakota is the 
fiscal agent of all State institutions and 
counties.” If any Senator can point to 
the evidence in the record showing that 
the Bank of North Dakota is the fiscal 
agent of a county I should like to have 
him do so. I do not think there is any 
question that it might be considered to 
be, and was, the fiscal agent of the State, 
but I cannot find evidence in the record 
to show that it was the fiscal agent of the 
counties. On the contrary, Stansier 
` testified that at one time it was com- 
pulsory for the counties to deposit their 
funds in that bank, but that the law had 
been changed, and at the time of the 
happening of the events we are consider- 
ing it was not compulsory, but was abso- 
lutely optional. 

I read further from the majority re- 
port: 

It is mandatory upon the counties and the 
State institutions that they deposit their 
funds in this State bank. 


I should like to have some Senator, if 
he is able to do so, point out in the record 
the law which compels counties to de- 
posit their money in the State Bank of 
North Dakota. I do not believe it can be 
done; I do not believe it is in the record. 
I believe, indeed I know, that Stangler’s 
testimony is that at one time that was 
true, but that it was not true at the time 
we are considering. 

Returning now to Mr. Stangler, and to 
what the majority think about him I 
have already read the statement about 
his appearance. What does Mr. Stan- 
gler say about the fact that the Bank of 
North Dakota is, or was, the fiscal agent 
of the counties, or that it was mandatory 
for the counties to deposit their funds in 
the bank? Let me read Mr. Stangler’s 
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testimony, given to the investigators, as 
it appears on page 1810. That is not in 
the green book, it is in the “grab bag,” 
which contains so many affidavits and 
statements: 

Question. And under that statute is the 
Bank of North Dakota made the fiscal and 
financial agent of the State and all of its 
political subdivisions? 

Answer. Well, originally it was compulsory 
for all county funds or public funds to be 
on deposit in the Bank of North Dakota, 
Later on it was changed that it was optional 
with the cities, schools, counties, and town- 
ships, But, the State still had to deposit 
all its money in the bank. 

Question. You say it was optional with 
counties also? 

Answer. Counties, and counties—school 
district, townships, and cities, and maybe 
some of the other political subdivisions, small 
ones, but the State funds still is compulsory 
to this date 

Question. Well, did the statute however 
making the Bank of North Dakota the fiscal 
and financial agent of the State and its 
political subdivision? I mean aside from the 
question of whether it was compulsory for 
them to deposit all their money there? 

Answer. No; it never was the fiscal agent 
on a compulsory basis for the local subdi- 
visions, because the counties operated their 
own business, their own affairs, just like an 
individual, In other words, county commis- 
sioners done whatever they pleased, as far 
as running their own county. 


To show how little control the officials 
of the Bank of North Dakota—and that 
includes the Governor—had over the 
heads of departments, I quote the fol- 
lowing from Mr. Stangler’s testimony to 
the investigators, page 1815: 


Question. And did the officials of the 
Bank of North Dakota act as counsel and 
advisers for the various State departments 
with reference to their funds and deposits 
and loans? 

Answer No. All the time I was up there, 
I don’t want to say anything against the 
State departments, but I had very little 
chance to ever tell them as to investing their 
moneys, or what to do, occasionally one of 
them would come down and ask me, but 
generally speaking, they ran their own show. 


In 1937 there was an investigation by 
the North Dakota Legislature relative to 
the purchasing of bonds, and it was after 
that investigation that the legislature 
passed a law requiring the approval of 
the industrial commission. This is Mr. 
Stangler’s testimony in that regard, given 
to the investigators. It starts on page 
1817: 

Question. Was there a Senate investigation 
of the purchase of bonds by the various State 
departments? 

Answer. That is right; that is what I was 
just mentioning. 

Question. And in what year was that 
made? 

Answer. Nineteen hundred and thirty- 
seven. 

Question. Well, as the manager of the Bank 
of North Dakota, did you consider it your 
duty to assist the various counties that may 
have bond issues in distributing those bonds 
at the best price available? 

Answer. I tell you they never, invariably 
they would never, come to us; they seemed 
to run their own show. Occasionally some 
county would come down and offer a bond 
issue. We purchased several small issues; in 
fact, I don’t think there was any time that 
the bank during 1937 and 1938 and 1939 but 
what we bought here and there small issues. 
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But, generally speaking, we never did much 
as to helping distribute the bonds. We would 
either buy them outright or that was as far 
as we would go. 

But we weren’t in a very good position to 
buy very many bond issues in 1937—I mean 
1933 on up to 1937. 

Question. But in 1937 you were in a bet- 
ter position; is that right? 

Answer. Well, certainly, a little better; but 
we remembered the past 4 years, how tough 
going it was, and, as far as I was concerned, 
I couldn’t possibly reconcile myself to load- 
ing the bank up with a lot of securities—I 
couldn't reconcile it. 

They had one crop failure after another, 
and it was plenty tough when it looked as 
though we weren't going to have enough 
money to pay deposits, as well as school dis- 
tricts coming in there demanding the cash 
that they had on deposit and all that sort 
of thing. 


As I understand, the majority report 
states that the counties could not sell to 
the bank, but that Brewer could. The 
evidence of Stangler, however, seems to 
be that the counties could not, except— 
and he explains it later on—the shorter 
maturities, in small amounts. The bank 
was interested and took some of them, but 
for a county to come in with, say, a 
$200,000 bond issue, in some instances, 
$400,000, or $600,000, and ask the bank 
to take them, Stangler says no, it was 
out of the question. 

The question may arise in Senators’ 
minds, could not the bank have taken 
the whole issue, and then sold the bonds 
around? Perhaps the bank could have 
done that, but Stangler says it did not 
have the facilities with which to do it. 

The charge has been made in the ma- 
jority report, and in very strong lan- 
guage, that the county commissioners 
would first offer their bonds for sale to 
the- Bank of North Dakota, that the bank 
officials would refuse to buy them, that 
the counties would have to sell to Brewer, 
and that a few days later Brewer would 
sell the bonds to the Bank of North 
Dakota or to some other agency. 

In this connection, we again have the 
testimony of Mr. Stangler, the man, re- 
member, whom the majority of the com- 
mittee praise very highly, the man whom 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
states he would swear by, the man whom 
Governor Lancer demoted, and who now 
has a leading position under Governor 
Moses. When he was interrogated by 
the investigators, he said in this connec- 
tion, reading from page 1821: 

Question. Have you heard the charges that 
the counties selling bonds would, being un- 
able to sell their bonds to the Bank of North 
Dakota, would be approached by Brewer, and 
after making a trade with Brewer that the 
bonds would immediately become the prop- 
erty, after delivery to Brewer, of the Bank of 
North Dakota and the State institutions? 

Answer. Yes; I have heard those charges. 

Question. Do you know anything about 
the truth or falsity of those charges? 

Answer. Well, as far as the Bank of North 
Dakota is concerned, my policy, and 1 think 
that was generally the policy, was that the— 
when you get rid of as many of these issues 
as we got, For example we had some old 
bond issues of counties that had been there 
for a long time. It was true in some cases 
we exchanged the old ones for the new ones; 
I think that was true. how extensively, 1 
couldn't say. But, as to the general prac- 
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tice that the counties couldn't sell to the 
bank first, and then later sold to the—then 
later the bank became the owners, I don't 
think there was anything to that. 


There we have Stangler's statement 
I don’t think there was anything to that. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. If the Senator is inter- 
ested in the names of counties which 
there was evidence tending to show had 
offered or tried to sell direct, I can fur- 
nish them. My attention has been called 
to that evidence, and I am glad to give 
it to the Senator, if he wants it. I do 
not want to interrupt him if he does not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Iam glad to have it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. If the Senator will turn 
to page 97 of the report and memoran- 
dum of information submitted to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
he will find that the counties are Grant, 
Mercer, Sheridan, Morton, Ward, Adams, 
Slope, and Mountrail—this being, let me 
say, a part of the report of Mr. Clyde 
Duffy, the special attorney for the Gov- 
ernor. He says there that these coun- 
ties “are all reported as having applied to 
one or more State agencies before mak- 
ing a sale of their bonds through a 
broker.” 

The names of others appear on the 
next page. There is also further evi- 
dence in the form of photostats of the 
books of the V. W. Brewer Co. showing 
the counties. The photostats have red 
marks on them, and I am glad to hand 
them to the Senator if he wants to make 
use of them. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Do I understand 
that this is the only evidence in the 
record? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I cannot say that. The 
fact is that personally I make no special 
point of that matter. This is not a part 
of the report with which I had to do, and 
this is the first time that particular ques- 
tion has been brought to my attention. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Very well. The 
Senator from Vermont has very kindly 
given us as the evidence with reference 
to the three counties the report speaks 
about, the names of the counties listed 
on page 97 of what is styled “Committee 
print,” which is the report and memo- 
randum of information submitted to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
I think perhaps this is an improper ques- 
tion, due to the statement which the 
Senator from Vermont has made, but 
does the Senator know of any reason why 
the majority report refers only to three 
counties, when Mr. Duffy mentions eight 
counties? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; I cannot explain 
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Mr. MURDOCK. I thought there 
might be some reason for referring to 
those counties. 

When I yielded to the Senator from 
Vermont—and I was very happy to do 
so—I think I was about to state that 
much is made in the report of the ma- 
jority of the fact that Mr. Stangler was 
demoted and Vogel was put in his place. 
I do not know why that is important, 
unless the majority of the committee 
wants us to believe that Governor LANGER 
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had some purpose in getting rid of Stan- 
gler and putting Vogel in the office. The 
inference I draw is that there must have 
been some kind of motive in the back of 
the Governor's head for demoting Stan- 
gler and putting Vogel in. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is there any proof 
of that? Does one not simply have to 
imagine it? 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is what I say. 
My inference from the majority report 
is that they attach considerable im- 
portance to that fact. They point out 
how successful Stangler has been, and 
that the only qualifications of Vogel seem 
to be that he was the operator of an un- 
successful bank at Coleharbor. If we 


‘take the view of the majority, that 


Stangler had a right to feel that he had 
been treated unjustly, then must we not 
also infer that if there was anything 
wrong with Governor LANGER’s opera- 
tions in connection with the bank, and 
Stangler knew anything about it, he 
would naturally want to come back at 
Governor LANGER and perhaps even up 
the score? I simply offer that sugges- 
tion for what it is worth, and it seems to 
me it is a proper inference to be drawn 
from the majority report on that ques- 
tion. We now have the evidence called 
to our attention by the Senator from 
Vermont that the counties which tried 
to sell directly, but failed, and then sold 
through Brewer, are the ones listed in 
the Duffy report. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think the Senator will 
find that there are two counties among 
those listed in the Duffy report, in which 
Brewer and Brunk did not figure. In 
other words, that the counties attempted 
to sell to some others, one being the same 
individual who originally bought the 
bonds from Williams County, and who 
later on had to buy through Brewer and 
Brunk. But there are two counties men- 
tioned there with which Brewer and 
Brunk had nothing to do at all. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator from 
Illinois now tells us, and I think it is 
very remarkable, that two of the coun- 
ties listed here by Duffy handled the 
bonds through someone else besides 
Brewer. So, certainly, Governor LANGER 
could have no connection with them, and 
did have no connection with them. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. I will 
say that those two counties which are 
listed in the Duffy report are not included 
in the report made by Mr. Brunk to the 
committee. In other words, the ledger 
sheets showing the profits made by 
Brunk from these various county trans- 
actions involving bonds, did not include 
those two counties which Duffy men- 
tioned. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Apparently the in- 
vestigators were not quite satisfied, be- 
cause later on the witness was asked, as 
appears on page 1842: 

Question. Brewer, we will say for instance. 

Answer. Gosh; I don’t know— 


This is Stangler testifying. 
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I just don’t remembeer of a sale of a bond 
to Brewer that later was sold to the State; I 
can't recall any. There might have been one, 
but if there was, it was one in a very. very 
few. 

All of those issues—that brings us right 
back down to what the politicians stated— 


Stangler is now telling us what the 
politicians stated in the campaign— 


that brings us right back down to what the 
politicians stated that the bank got these 
bonds. I heard Senator—Congressman Lemke 
make that statement over the radio that Ward 
County sold its bonds to Brewer, then they 
finally got into the Bank of North Dakota. 
Now, as a matter of fact, those bonds that 
the State departments bought never went 
into the Bank of North Dakota as ownership, 
never. Never. We never bought issues from 
Brewer and then later sold them to State 
departments. That wasn't the policy of the 
institution. It might have happened in a 
bond or two— = 


Speaking of individual bonds— 

It might have happened in a bond or two 
that he may have had an agreement to sell a 
State department a certain number of bonds 
and then was a bond short. But never was 
a bond issued like this deal Pam mention- 
ing, like Ward County, like I turned them 
down and later on the bank in fact bought 
them, then they were in the State institu- 
tions, because the bank hasn't put a dime in 
those bonds, because the bank hasn't got 
one cent from their bonds, 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will tlie 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is not that which the 
Senator is now quoting the best evidence 
that the people of North Dakota, even 
Lemke himself, did not know the real 
transaction that was going on? In other 
word, Lemke made that kind of a speech 
over the radio, and the one who was the 
manager of the bank at that time, comes 
along and testifies that Lemke himself 
was wrong in making that statement 
over the radio, proving conclusively to 
me that if Lemke, who was the opponent 
of Senator LANGER in that campaign, did 
not know what it was all about, certainly 
the people of North Dakota did not know 
about the bond transaction. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not believe the 
manager of the bank is trying to tell us 
what Lemke knew about the transaction; 
but he does refer to the fact that Lemke 
was, as I understand, taking the position 
that the manager took, that the counties 
tried to sell to the bank direct. They 
could not sell, but when Brewer got the 
bonds he did sell them to the bank, and 
then the bank resold them to the State 
institutions. That is, at least as I under- 
stand, one of the charges the majority 
of the committee make. According to 
Stangler, it seems to have been talked 
about in the campaign by William Lemke, 
when he was running against LANGER. 

Taking up one of the counties men- 
tioned on page 71 of the majority report, 
the following question was asked, as ap- 
pears in the testimony taken by the in- 
vestigators at page 1845: 

Question. Would it strike you as peculiar 
that on the same date that the bonds were 
delivered to the bank, which is as I have it 
here, July 27, 1937, that they were sold to 
the State Bonding Fund? 

Answer. That is the way they always did, 
the bank never bought any. The way they 
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did it, the county asked that the money be 
deposited in the bank. So to protect the 
county, the county would send the bonds 
down to the bank after they were printed, 
and then—when instructions came give 
them credit for the bonds. 

Question. Yes; but would it strike you as 
being peculiar that the State bonding fund 
would purchase these bonds on the same date 
that they were delivered? 

Answer. No; that wasn’t anything. Here 
is the way they do: Any bond company, just 
like this city here sold its bonds, here—these 
bond companies would buy these bond issues 
in, then the minute they had bought them 
they would immediately cast around and try 
to sell them, and whether they sold them to 
the State bonding fund or sold them to the 
outside, or sold them any place, the sale was 
made subject to these bonds being delivered 

In this case, I don't remember the inci- 
dent, but if the bonds were sent to the bank, 
and if Brewer bought them, which I under- 
stand he did, he gave a check for them, I am 
satisfied of that, he always did. Never onco 
did those issues come in— 


I refer back to the following statement 
in the majority report: 

It is apparent from the evidence that 
Brewer used the Bank of North Dakota to 
finance these transactions. 


Stangler says that it was never done 
in connection with a single issue. 

Mr. Smith, one of the investigators, 
was questioning Stangler: 

He might anticipate this delivery 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield before he leaves that point? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator reread 
the testimony with respect to Brewer 
giving a check, and tell us upon what 
bank he issued the check? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Stangler does not 
say on what bank. 

Mr. LUCAS. He does not say on what 
bank; but as I recall there is evidence 
somewhere that the transaction was 
made at that bank, and that Brewer 
made no investment or outlay of money 
at all in connection with the sale of those 
bonds from the county to the State Bank 
of North Dakota. If there is any evi- 
dence from Stangler himself that shows 
on what bank Brewer gave his check I 
should like to have it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator is fair in this matter, as he should 


be. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have tried to be. 

Mr. MURDOCK. With respect to 
every quotation I have read to the Senate 
today I have not only given the page, but 
I have stated the name of the witness 
who was testifying, and the name of the 
investigator questioning him. Now the 
Senator rises and tells the Senate that 
somewhere there is some evidence in con- 
tradiction of the evidence which I am 
reading. 

Mr. LUCAS. It does not contradict it 
at all. The Senator has not yet given 
the Senate any evidence that shows in 
what bank Brewer had his money, and 
upon what bank he drew the check. 
Stangler does not say from what bank 
Brewer drew the money to pay for the 
bonds. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think, before I 
have finished reading, the bank will be 
named. 
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Mr. LUCAS. I merely asked the ques- 
tion. 3 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator would 
not expect me to know. I am reading 
the evidence of Stangler. I know that 
the Senate is rather bored by the read- 
ing of this evidence; but how can we get 
the facts if we do not go to the evidence? 
I do not think it is fair for any Senator 
to rise and say that somewhere there is 
evidence on this question. I think that 
when such statements are made the evi- 
dence should be at the Senator’s dis- 
posal, so that he can call it to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator has just 
said that he does not know I realize that 
there is considerable evidence in this 
case, and that he does not have it all at 
his fingers’ ends. Neither does the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 


Mr. MURDOCK. But when I quote 


evidence I am able to turn to the evi- 
dence. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator has not yet 
shown the facts from which he draws 
his conclusion with respect to the pay- 
ment of money by Brewer for the bonds. 
It may be in the evidence, but the Sen- 
ator has not yet shown it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Let me read Stang- 
ler’s statement again: 


Answer. No; that wasn’t anything. Here 
is the way they do: Any bond company, just 
like this city here sold its bonds, here—these 
bond companies would buy these bond issues 
in, then the minute they had bought them 
they would immediately cast around and try 
to sell them, and whether they sold them 
to the State bonding fund or sold them to 
the outside, or sold them any place, the sale 
was made subject to these bonds being de- 
livered. In this case, I don't remember the 
incident, but if the bonds were sent to the 
bank, and if Brewer bought them, which I 
understand he did, he gave a check for them, 
I am satisfied of that, he always did. Never 
once did those issues come in— 


Then he was interrupted by the next 
question. 

Mr. SmurH. He might anticipate this deliv- 
ery and go to these agencies that might be 
in the market for it? 

Answer. Oh, he sold them right away, the 
minute he had a bond issue bought, he would 
get busy immediately trying to sell them. . 


On page 1847, Mr. Stangler volunteered 
the following testimony: 


Answer (interrupting). Of course, here is 
the one thing you want to remember, that 
the time was ripe in 1937 and 1938 for these 
various departments to buy securities, because 
the taxes came in, and they had a lot of 
surplus funds on hand, and they would buy 
quite freely; they would buy quite freely. 

Question. Do you know why the various 
county commissioners were not informed of 
that fact by the bank or by the industrial 
commission? 

Answer. Oh, gosh, I couldn’t say. I will 
tell you my experience wasn’t very satisfac- 
tory trying to tell these departments what 
to do. I appeared up before the university— 
not the university—the teachers’ retirement 
fund many times, tried to sell them bonds of 
one kind or another. I don’t think, just con- 
fidentially, that I ever sold them once. And, 
it was pretty hard to tell these State depart- 
ments what to do, it was pretty hard to tell 
them what to do. 

Question. Was it pretty hard to tell the 
commissioners or give them suggestions as to 
where they might sell them? 
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Answer. No; here is the way this works: 
If a State department—for example, I know 
in one case where a State department, I think 
that was the board of university and school 
lands, I am not sure now—had a certain bond 
issue, one or two hundred thousand dollars, 
and that was paying 5-percent interest. And 
the local subdivision had a chance to borrow 
the money at 4, and they made arrange- 
ments to borrow the money and paid off this 
big job of bonds, and right away the depart- 
ment had a lot of money on hand to reinvest, 
and quite a lot of that happened, and de- 
partments got loaded up with cash in short 
order, and my personal opinion is that Mr. 
Brewer had these counties sewed up quite a 
little time before the bond issues material- 
ized, I think he must have had them sewed 
up for quite a while in advance, 

Mr. Smirx. Sometimes as much as 2 years? 

Answer. That is possible, so that the State 
departments wouldn’t always know just when 
or how soon they could buy. 


That is a statement from Stangler 
dealing with Brewer and the matter of 
delivery of bonds from the counties to 
him in his purchases and sales. In his 
opinion, Brewer had the counties tied up 
very much in advance of the sales—in 
some instances as much as 2 years. That 
would be 2 years before Governor 
LANGER became Governor. That is the 
end of that quotation. 

I am sure that the Senate was much 
interested, in view of the majority re- 
port, in the statement that the Bank 
of North Dakota was the fiscal agent of 
the counties, in the following testimony 
of Mr. Stangler, from page 1849: 

Question. Would you say the majority of 


the counties who had bond issues came to 
the bank? 

Answer. I would say that invariably the 
poorer counties came, poorer counties gen- 
erally came. The ones we wanted to get rid 
of. That is about the size of it. Cass County, 
Grand Forks County, they never come in. 
Stutsman County never come in. They could 
sell them readily, but these counties, like 
Grant County, Sioux County, we wanted to 
get rid of. 


Grant County is one of the counties 
named in the Duffy report. It is re- 
Ported to have wanted to sell its bonds 
direct. Stangler says that “the poorer 
counties came to us, but the richer coun- 
ties did not.” The counties they wanted 
to get rid of came. The other counties 
did not. x 

Coming to the question of the various 
counties which are named, if Senators 
will look at the committee report on 
page 71, they will find that the first 
county listed is McHenry County. There 
is no evidence whatever in the record 
that McHenry County ever came to the 
State Bank of North Dakota or to any 
State agency and tried to sell its bonds 
direct. I believe that no member of the 
committee can find one scintilla of evi- 
dence that McHenry County came to the 
Bank of North Dakota, or to any other 
agency. 

The second county mentioned is 
McLean County. There is no evidence 
with respect to that county; but if the 
majority of the committee had read the 
evidence of Ole Sundby, County Commis- 
sioner of McLean County, beginning on 
page 323 of the testimony taken by the 
investigators, they would have found that 
Brewer bought those bonds in the month 
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of December 1936, before LANGER ever 
became Governor. The testimony 


shows that the auditor went to the board 
of university and school lands before 
WILLIAM Lancer became Governor, and 
that those bonds were turned down. 

The third county on the list is Pierce 
County. I wish to call upon the Senator 
irom Illinois or any other Senator on the 
majority of the committee and ask for 
the evidence with reference to Pierce 
County ever offering its bonds. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDCCK. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know whether it 
ever offered its bonds; but, if the Senator 
will turn to page 71 of the majority re- 
port, he will find that in 1937 Mr. 
Brewer made $1,486 out of Pierce County 
bonds. The date is shown in the report; 
it is 1937. I care not whether the profit 
was made during Governor Welford’s ad- 
ministration or during that of another 
Governor; but the date is marked “May 
22, 1937.” 

Mr. MURDOCK. However, the major- 
ity of the committee charge that Gov- 
ernor Lancer is guilty in that the coun- 
ties tried to sell their bonds directly (o 
the State bank but were unable to do so, 
and that thereafter they sold them to 
Brewer, who was able to sell them to the 
State bank. 

I call on the Senator from Illinois or 
any other member of the majority of 
the committee to point out any evidence 
of Senator LAN dER'Ss having participated 
in such a manner in connection with the 
sale of the bonds of Pierce County, which 
is one of the counties listed in the report 
of the majority of the committee. 

Mr, LUCAS. Certainly, we listed it; 
because the information as to it was 
lifted from Brunk’s ledger sheets. He 
said positively that in May 1937 he made 
$1,486 in commissions on the sale of 
bonds of Pierce County. I do not know 
anything other than what the ledger 
sheet shows. He definitely stated that 
the profit was made in 1937. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We do not contest 
the fact that he made a profit. Is it a 
crime to make a profit? Is that any evi- 
dence that Senator Lancer is guilty of 
having committed a crime in connection 
with that transaction? 

I ask the Senator from Illinois or any 
other member of the majority of the 
committee to produce one word of evi- 
dence that Pierce County offered its 
bonds to some agency that could be in- 
fluenced by Senator Lancer, and that the 
county was turned down. 

Mr. LUCAS. In the Duffy report, I 
think the Senator will find that seven or 
eight counties are mentioned. Duffy is 
the man who was appointed by Governor 
Moses to make the examination; and he 
was cross-examined at great length by 
counsel for Senator LANGER. 

On page 97 of the Duffy report we find 
the following statement by Duffy: 

Grant, Mercer, Sheridan, Morton, Ward, 
Adams, Slope, and Mountrail Counties are all 
reported as having applied to one or more 
State agencies before making a sale of their 
bonds through a broker. The commissions 
received by V. W. Brewer Co. and associates, 
as nearly as I have been able to determine, 
are as follows; 
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Then he proceeds to set forth the. 


names and amounts. 

There is nothing there about Pierce 
County, and I do not know that it is 
claimed anywhere in the majority re- 
port that there is any information about 
Pierce County other than that contained 
in the ledger sheet itself, as shown by 
Brunk’s exhibit, which he put in evi- 
dence. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; we very readily 
admit that the ledger sheet shows a profit 
from the sale of Pierce County bonds; 
but in the majority report it is said that 
there were three counties—three coun- 
ties out of all the counties they listed 

Mr.LUCAS. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, let me say that we under- 
estimated our position. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Ido not yield to the 
Senator. The majority state in their re- 
port that there were three counties that 
went either to the State bank or to some 
other State agency and tried to sell di- 
rectly, but could not sell directly; and 
that Brewer, after he got the bonds, was 
able to sell directly to the State bank. 

Since the majority report does not give 
the names of the counties to which refer- 
ence is made, the responsibility becomes 
mine to go through the entire list, county 
by county, and to ask the majority of 
the committee to point to any evidence 
which shows that any county ever went 
to any State agency or to the State bank 
and offer to sell directly. 

Mr. LUCAS. I just read to the Sen- 
ator the county names that were taken 
from the Duffy report. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; from the Duffy 
report. 

Mr. LUCAS. They were taken directly 
from the Duffy report, the accuracy of 
which was not disputed on cross-exami- 
nation, as I understand, by anyone. 

However, as I said a while ago, the 
profits made from 2 counties mentioned 
there are not chargeable to Brewer and 
Brunk, 

The only thing the majority did was 
to understate its case insofar as the three 
counties are concerned, 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to give the 
majority members of the committee the 
opportunity to point out the evidence as 
we come to the names of the counties. 

Mr. LUCAS. I cannot point them out 
any more definitely than I have pointed 
them out. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Illinois cannot point them out 
more definitely than he has. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Some statement 
was made with reference to bond sales in 
1937. Does not the evidence show that 
Lancer did not become Governor until 
the first part of 1937? 

Mr. MURDOCK, That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And that he had 
been Governor, but had been ousted? 

Mr, MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is there not abun- 
dant proof that the negotiations in con- 
nection with the refinancing, and so 
forth, required a great deal of time? 
Therefore, if a refinanced bond were sold 
in the early part of 1937, the presump- 
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tion is that the negotiations with the 
counties had occurred long prior thereto, 
and were bound to have occurred long 
prior thereto; is it not? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think that is a 
reasonable presumption. Stangler stated 
it as a presumption, but I do not believe 
the majority report agrees with him. 

Mr, CONNALLY. The record shows 
that the negotiations were going on for 
a considerable period of time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have read into the 
record evidence from Mr. Stangler's tes- 
timony that, in his opinion, Brewer had 
the bond issues “sewed up.” 

The question was asked: 


As much as 2 yeurs before? 


He replied: 
Yes. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator a further question. Does not a 
reading of the whole record in regard to 
the resale of the bonds demonstrate the 
fact that, inasmuch as the counties which 
originally had the outstanding warrants 
and outstanding certificates of indebted- 
ness which were about to mature were 
buying short-term paper, and the State 
was unable to take them up, of course 
their salability was reduced, as was their 
value? Through Brunk and Brewer, 
however, or anyone else, by a refunding 
process of collecting the certificates and 
spreading them out over a longer period, 
not only could the interest rate be re- 
duced—and apparently it has been for- 
gotten that the interest rate, which on 
most of the certificates of indebtedness 
and warrants was 7 percent, was reduced 
to 4 percent, a reduction of which the 
counties and the State got the benefit— 
but what had been an unsalable bond 
was made a highly attractive investment, 
and that fact is responsible for the en- 
hanced value when the bank bought the 
bonds. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; and in Mr. 
Duffy’s testimony we find that very 
statement, that every county improved 
its condition under the refunding oper- 
ation. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think that in passing 
we should keep the record straight about 
the claim made on this subject in the 
majority report. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think so, too. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It is only for that pur- 
pose that I rise; I did not want to inter- 
rupt the Senator. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator from 
Vermont has interrupted me very little, 
and I know of no Senator in the Cham- 
ber by whom I should prefer to be inter- 
rupted. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

The claim is made that during the ad- 
ministration of Senator LANGER, through- 
out the period from January 1, 1937, to 
January. 1, 1939, he had a power which 
could have interfered with or stopped the 
sales at any time; and that claim was 
coupled with Mr. Brunk’s testimony, ap- 
pearing at page 208 of the hearings, in 
which he said that the fourth basis of his 
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planning to employ people and pay them, 
when he paid funds or benefits which 
were not attorneys’ fees, was as follows: 

Fourth, you have to keep everybody else in 
agreement with you, that will not upset you 
while you are trying to do it. 


That is the claim contained in the ma- 
jority report, and I want that under- 
stood as we pass over this phase of the 
case. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Of course, the only 
way I can construe the majority report 
is by a reading of the report itself. The 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
states that Governor Lancer had a veto 
power which he could have used at any 
time to stop the sales. I desire to know 
if there is any evidence in the whole 
record to show that Governor LANGER or 
any other Governor of North Dakota 
could have ever interfered with the sale 
of county bonds. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I shall yield in a 
moment. i 

It may be true, Mr. President, that 
Governor Lancer when serving as a mem- 
ber of a State agency could have refused 
to buy bonds in cases in which some 
profit was involved; but I do not know of 
any bond brokers who are buying bonds 
at a discount and then selling them, for 
their health. They do not operate that 
way. 

What I regard as one of the most im- 
portant points is the fact that Senator 
LANGER, as Governor, had absolutely no 
control over the actions of boards of 
county commissioners in their dealings 
with bond brokers; and especially was 
that true prior to the time when LANGER 
became Governor; and, in my opinion, 
Brewer had every bond transaction with 
county boards tied up, before Senator 
LANGER ever became Governor of North 
Dakota. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, my recol- 
lection is that the evidence sets forth a 
law giving to a commission of the State 
of North Dakota—a commission of which 
the Governor is chairman—absolute con- 
trol over every single bond sale made by 
anyone, particularly by the municipal 
organizations, to the various State agen- 
cies. Of course, the law did not directly 
interfere as between the county commis- 
sioners and the brokers; but it did in- 
directly interfere, because it gave the veto 
power over the sale to the agencies to 
whom the brokers had to go, and did go, 
to make the sales. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am not sure that 
the Senator quotes the law as it is. I 
believe that on some boards the Gover- 
nor, as a member of the board, has the 
power to stop sales by brokers to the State 
agencies; but, Mr. President, can we con- 
vict Senator Lancer on that kind of a 
ground unless Senator LANGER, as Gover- 
nor, was able to step in, preclude, and 
prohibit the county commissioners from 
selling their bonds to brokers? Then, 
how in the name of common sense, could 
he have stopped Brewer from dealing 
with the county boards he dealt with? 

Let us admit that as Governor of the 
State Mr. Lancer did have the veto power, 
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bonds and had sold them before Brewer 
could offer them to a State agency, and 
at a discount to Brewer. Brewer sold 
the bonds belonging to him. Then, ask 
any Member of the Senate if it would 
have been good judgment, good proced- 
ure, good practice, to say to a broker, 
simply because the counties had made 
with him a deal which was profitable to 
him, that there was no sale for such bonds 
to a State institution in North Dakota? 
To me, it is preposterous to blame the 
Governor of a State for what county 
commissioners may do. 

But the charge in the majority report 
is—and I go back to it— 

But in those cases the evidence shows that 
later on, after Brewer had purchased these 
bonds from the counties at a discount, he 
was able to sell to the bank, or some of the 
other State institutions, these very same 
bonds for par value. 


It is true that he sold them at par 
value, but the question arises, was there 
any power vested in Governor LANGER 
to stop him from buying from the county 
commissioners? We must also consider 
in this matter the fact that Brewer, as 
stated later on by Mr. Brunk from 
whose testimony I will read, had then in 
his possession as the owner, as I recall 
the figures, over a million dollars worth 
of these certificates of indebtedness in 
warrants. Could any county that wanted 
to refund its bonds refund them without 
taking into the picture Brewer who was 
the owner of a million dollars’ worth of 
certificates and warrants that had to 
be refunded? If such a thing could be 
done, I should like to have someone tell 
me how it could be done, and where is 
the evidence to support the contention 
that it was done? 

Next, Mr. President, we come to the 
fourth county on the list, which is Ward 
County. Is there any evidence that any 
Senator wants to submit that Ward 
County ever offered to sell direct to the 
State institutions, and could not do it, 
but later Brewer did it for them? I do 
not think there is any such evidence. 
Referring to Ward County, I call partic- 
ular attention to the testimony of Mr. 
Brey, auditor for Ward County, given to 
the investigators, on page 349. Let us 
see what Mr. Brey says about what they 
did in that county. I quote the follow- 
ing, Mr. Smith asking the questions: 

Mr. SmirnH. State your name. 

Answer. Fred M. Brey. 

Question. May we have your age, and you 
are presently county auditor of Ward County? 

Answer. I am 53 years old, presently audi- 
tor of Ward County. 

Mr. Hoop— 


Mr. Hood was one of the investiga- 
tors— 


Question. How long have you been audi- 
tor? 

Answer. Since April 1937. 

Question. Did you hold any political office 
prior to that time? 

Answer. No, sir 

Question. That is an elective office? 

Answer. It is. 


Answer. I think there are three right now. 
Question. Three right now? Do you re- 
call the date of such issues? 
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Answer. Well, the dates of the—see, this 
one would be submitted about 2 months ago, 
that would take care—that took care of two 
old ones, I think. 

Question. Well, we are not so much in- 
terested in that one 2 months ago as we are 
the first one. 

Answer. You mean—oh; the old ones, 
then? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. Well, there was a 1923 issue, and 
then there was a 35 issue and a 37 issue. 

Mr. SmirH. The 35 and 37 would be the 
ones, 

Answer. Those are the ones you are inter- 
ested in? 

Mr. SmirH. Yes. 

Mr. Hoop. What was the amount of the 
35 issue? 

Answer. Was that $250,000 or $150,000? 


The amounts changed materially from 
the time the application was made until 
the bonds finally went through. 


Mr. Hoop, (Hands paper to witness.) 

Answer. This $195,000—that 35 issue was 
$195,000. 

Question. And the 37 issue was what? 

Answer. The 37 issue you see was $213,000, 
it was originally started for $275,000, but by 
the time we got both sides around, got every- 
thing lined up for it, why, we reduced the 
amount necessary, you see? 

Question. Now, were both of those deals 
or transactions arranged prior to your com- 
ing into office? 

Answer. Yes; they were. 

Question. But part of them were com- 
pleted after you came into office; is that cor- 
rect? 

Answer, Well, the only thing there was left 
to do was for me to sign the bonds and make 
delivery to the Bank of North Dakota. 

Question. Now, then, to whom were those 
bonds sold? 

Answer, They were really sold to Brewer. 

Question. V. W. Brewer & Co., of Minne- 
apolis? 

Answer. That is right. 


I now refer to the testimony of Mr. 
Stangler himself, and I quote from page 
330 of the testimony in the hearings, 
that is the green book: 


Ward County I personally turned down, 
and they telephoned; they called in by long 
distance. It was only 2 years before—l 
think it was either in 1935 or 1936—that 
they had sold a bond ‘issue. We did not 
buy it. I remember they were trying to 
sell those bonds. I knew that Ward County 
had heavy expenditures and a great amount 
of other securities outstanding, and I turned 
them down. As far as I know, I guess the 
bank never did buy any of their bonds. [ 
think Mr. Brewer handled the previous issue. 

Senator Lucas. What county is that you 
are talking about, Mr. Stangler? 

Mr. STANGLER. Ward County. 
Brewer handied that issue. 


That is the evidence as to Ward 
County. - 

Next we come to Divide County, in 
the evidence of Mr. Feil, the county com- 
missioner of Divide County, which is 
found at page 603 of the record in the 
box which is in the cloakroom, I quote 
as follows: 

Mr. Hoop. What are your initials?’ 

Answer. A. Feil. 

Question. You reside at Fortuna? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. You are a commissioner of Di- 
vide County? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And you have been since how 
long? 

Answer. Since January 1, 1933. 


I think Mr, 
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Question. And you were on the commis- 
sion, or one of the commissioners when the 
bond issue of 1937 was put through, is that 
correct? 

Answer. Was it 1937? 

Question. Yes, sir; I am sure. 

Answer. That was the last issue? 

Question. That is right. 

Mr. Smirn. Three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Answer. Yes. 

Mr. Hoop. And those bonds were refund- 
ing bonds on an old issue; is that correct? 

Answer. Refunding bonds, and also I think 
it included the purchase of one. 

Mr. SmirH. Refunding of the debt? 

Answer, Refunding of the debt. 

Mr. Hoop. And the county contracted with 
V. W. Brewer to take over the job of gath- 
ering up the old outstanding bonds and 
warrants and debts and disposing of the 
new bonds; is that right? 

Answer. Yes. 


Here we have undisputed testimony 
which, in the minds of the Senators sub- 
mitting the minority report, is full and 
sufficient and conclusively shows that 
the entire Divide County transaction out 
of which Messrs. Brewer and Brunk made 
a part of the $300,000 gross profit alluded 
to, took place before Mr. LANGER was 
Governor. Then we come to Sheridan 
County. Sheridan County is one of the 
counties mentioned in the Duffy report as 
having offered its bonds direct. With 
regard to that, I read from the testimony 
of Ben Kludt, the county auditor. In 
response to a question by Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Kludt said: 

Answer. Not advertised bids as I recall, but 
the chairman of the board and I did make 
inquiries at the State larfd department of 
that year, whether or not it would be possible 
to fioat a bond issue with them, yes. 

Question. Do you recall whether Senator 
LANGER was a member of that board? 

Answer. No; I don’t. My recollection as to 
whether he was then Governor or not—with- 
out calculating it— 

Question. He was Governor and—— 

Answer. We didn’t contact him. It was the 
land department itself, the heads of it. And 
they told us at that time—the first time I 
was there, they told me that it was con- 
tingent upon laws passed that session of the 
legislature. That could be possible, I think. 

Question. That is right. 

Mr. Hoop, Then, what did they tell you on 
the second occasion that you were there? 

Answer. Well, I don’t just know, but we 
didn’t get any encouragement from it. I 
don’t remember whether I was along the 
first or second time, We were together 
once, the chairman of the board was with 
me once and once I was alone. I might, to 
make that clear, I was there twice, but once 
the chairman of the board was with me. 


It is important that I now call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
the head of the Land Department, known 
as the Land Commissioner, was ap- 
pointed by the predecessor and political 
opponent of Governor Lancer, who was 
Governor Welford. There is not one 
scintilla of evidence that Governor 
Lancer knew anything about it. Not 
only that, but that bond issue was not 
even bought by Mr. Brewer. I quote from 
page 712 of the testimony taken by the 
investigators: , 

Question. Did you talk with anyone asso- 
ciated with the Bank of North Dakota about 
the possibility of their taking over the bonds, 
or did any of the Commissioners that you 
know of? 
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Answer. I am not so positive about that 
just now I am not—I couldn't tell you for 
sure whether I ever asked them or mentioned 
it to them, now, I am not positive. 

Mr. SmrrH Do you recall who bought the 
issue? 

Answer. H. E Mueller, of Hazen. He is 
the man that made the entire deal, the bonds 
are made to bearer, 


In this connection it is interesting to 
read the testimony of Mr. Lancer that 
Mr. Mueller was one of his political ene- 
mies. Still, of course, that is listed as 
one of the bond transactions on which 
Senator Lancer is accused, and for which, 
I suppose, it will be contended that he 
should be unseated. 

We come now to the next county, 
namely, Grant County. Referring to the 
testimony of Mr. Stangler on page 330, 
we find: 

Well, then, you refer down here to Grant 
County. That was a similar situation. Only 
2 years before I had taken their entire bond 
issue to put them on a better basis. The 
bonds were still in the bank, when they were 
again ready for another bond issue, and I 
think we had in the interim loaned Grant 
County $155,000 on certificates of indebted- 
ness, which this report shows; and, of course, 
as I was concerned, I could not see that we 
could grant that county additional accom- 
modations in the way of buying another bond 
issue when we already had one and, in addi- 
tion to that, certificates of indebtedness 
amounting to $155,000. 


The next county is Burleigh, and I 
make the same offer now, that if there 
is any Member in the Senate who can 
point to any evidence that Burleigh 
County ever offered directly to sell its 
bonds and was refused, and then the 
bonds were sold by Brewer, I should like 
to know where the evidence is. 

Now I come to the tenth county in the 
list, Rolette County, and I should like to 
be referred to any evidence in the record 
that the board of county commissioners 
ever offered the bonds of this county to 
the Bank of North Dakota or to any other 
State agency. 

The next county is Dunn County. 
With reference to that we find this testi- 
mony of Mr. Stangler at page 1844 of the 
unprinted record: 

Question. Did anyone from Dunn County 
approach you or anyone associated with the 
bank that you know of to try to sell the bank 
the bond issue of that time? 

Answer. Yes; they were all in there; quite a 
lot of them were in there; I don't remember 
the incident, but I think they were there. 

Question, You mean the commissioners? 

Answer. Yes: In fact, I think the State's 
attorney was down with them, come to think 
about it. That is in the back of my mind. 


It will be noted that this was while Mr. 
Stangler was still manager of the bank, 
and at a time when Senator Lancer was 
not in office as Governor. 

Burleigh is the twelfth county. Moun- 
trail is the thirteenth county on the list. 
With reference te Mountrail County, we 
have this evidence, quoting from page 
671: 

Mr. Hoon, I didn’t quite understand what 
Mr. Glarum said in answer to the question 
of whether or not, prior to the time you made 
the deal with Brewer, you, or some of the 
commissioners, made a trip down and con- 
tacted the Bank of North Dakota, or some of 
the State agencies, to ascertain whether or 
not they would he interested in the purchase, 
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Answer. No; we did not; we didn’t make 
any trip to the Bank of North Dakota; but 
they had taiked with them and written to 
them, and, of course, we got information from 
Ward; I think, they were handling theirs. 

Question. In their letters to you, did they 
say that they were not interested in pur- 
chasing the bonds? 

Answer. I can’t remember as to that—of 
course, for the most part we took it for 
granted; we followed the other counties; that 
was the principal part that we followed; the 
action of the other counties. 

Question. Was it generally understood from 
following the bond transactions in other 
counties that the Bank of North Dakota and 
State agencies were not buying? 

Answer, Were not buying; that is the way 
we understood—that the Bank of North Da- 
kota wasn’t buying bonds. 

Question Do you remember how you came 
in contact with Brewer? 

Answer, No; excepting he came here; he 
was traveling through from other counties; 
that is all that I know of. 


I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate particularly to the statement, “We 
got information from Ward.” 

Mr. Stangler was still manager under 
former Governor Welford, and, on his 
own testimony, turned down that issue 
of bonds, 

Coming now to the fourteenth county 
on the list, Stutsman County, I again ask 
any Senator here, or any absent Senator, 
to produce any evidence that Stutsman 
County ever offered to sell directly to the 
bank, or to a State agency. which turned 
down the bonds, the bonds later being 
sold to Brewer. 

The fifteenth county on the list is Mer- 
cer County. There is absolutely no evi- 
dence of anything such as that happening 
with reference to Mercer County. 

We come now to the sixteenth county 
on the list, Bowman County, and there 
is no such evidence as to that county. 

I come to the next county, Kidder 
County. There is absolutely no evidence 
in the record of Kidder County ever of- 
fering bonds directly to a State agency, 
and being turned down, and then being 
able to sell to Brewer. 

The next county is Morton County, and 
I make the same challenge, to produce 
evidence as to Morton County ever offer- 
ing an issue of bonds direct, and being 
turned down, and then being able to sell 
to Brewer 

With reference to Morton County, we 
find the following evidence of Mr. Stan- 
gler, as given on page 1850 to the in- 
vestigators: : 

Question. Would you say the majority of 
the counties who had bond issues came to the 
bank? 

Answer. I would say that invariably the 
poorer counties came, poorer counties gen- 
erally came. The ones we wanted to get rid 
of. That is about the size of it. Cass County, 
Grand Forks County, they never come in. 
Stutsman County never come in. They could 
sell them readily, but these counties, like 
Grant County, Sioux County, we wanted to 
get rid of. 


I now wish to read to the Senate some 
further evidence with reference to Morton 
County, which is listed here, testimony 
taken by the investigators, as it appears 
on page 1851 of the unprinted record: 

They were always bad, they weren’t bad, 
but they owed a lot of money, 
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That was from Mr. Stangler. I now 
direct the attention of the Senate to the 
testimony of J. R. Fitzsimmons, as it 
appears on page 2254 and following of 
the testimony taken by the investigators: 

Mr. Hoop. Please state your name and 
address. 

Answer. J. R. Fitzsimmons, 503 Sixth Ave- 
nue NW., Mandan, N. Dak. 

Question. And what is your occupation, Mr. 
Fitzsimmons? 

Answer. T am a grocer. 

Question. And are you presently one of the 
county commissioners? 

Answer. I am the chairman of the Morton 
County board and have been for a period of 
6 or 7 years, I imagine. 

Question. And were you one of the commis- 
sloners at the time that your county here 
issued refunding bonds in December of 1937? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And the total amount of that 
bond issue was about $650,000? 

Answer Around $650,000; yes. 

Question. What disposition was made of the 
$102,000 worth of those bonds? 

Answer. It was traded I don't remember 
the exact, it was either 4% -percent bonds 
that the school land department had or some 
way secured and they traded those back to us 
for 2-percent bonds direct to the county. 


Mr. President, I particularly call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
the Bank of North Dakota, which has a 
capital of $2,000,000, could hardly take 
this issue of $600,000 with all its other 
obligations. Because this charge against 
Senator Lancer is very important I am 
quoting practically the entire testimony 
of Mr. Fitzsimmons: 


Question. And what disposition was made 
of the balance on them, both issues? 

Answer. Mr. Brewer, too—— 

Question. Is that V. W. Brewer & Co.? 

Answer, Yes. 

Question. And he bought those bonds at 
a discount; is that correct? 

Answer. I wouldn’t say for sure. We had 
from 6-percent bonds down to 4, 444-percent 
bonds, and refinanced them on this schedule 
you will find at the courthouse. 

Question. I have that schedule. 

Answer. That is the way he did, refinanced 
it the way these brokers do. 

Question. Had you had any previous deal- 
ings with Mr. Brewer? 

Answer. He refinanced—oh, I imagine the 
first or second year I was on, around 1933 
or 1934. 


Mr. President, I wish to say at this 
point that there is evidence—and we find 
the evidence replete in this unprinted 
record, in the statements of the county 
commissioners and the auditors—that 
Brewer had been dealing with these 
counties for years previous to the time 
that Governor Lancer was Governor the 
second time. 

Question. And were those certificates of 
indebtedness at that time rather than bonds? 

Answer. No; they were bonds. We had 
around $300,000, I imagine—that is, just as 
I remember it—around $300,000 worth of 
warrants out and them was the hard years, 
and then we had around $300,000 or $250,000 
worth of certificates and bonds and stuff like 
that out and he refinanced the whole thing, 
and we put it in e bond issue. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gillette O'Mahoney 
Austin Glass Overton 
Batley Green Pepper 
Bankhead Guffey Radcliffe 
Barkl Gurney Reed 
Bilbo Hayden Reynolds 
Bone Herring er 
Brewster Holman Russell 

ks Hughes Schwartz 
Brown Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Bulow Johnson, Colo, Smathers 
Burton La Follette Smith 
Butler Langer Spencer 
Byrd Lee Stewart 
Capper Lucas Taft 
Caraway McCarran Thomas, Idaho 
Chandler McFarland Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Clark Idaho McNary Truman 
Clark, Mo. Maloney Tunnell 
Connally Maybank Tydings 
Danaher Mead 8 Vandenberg 
Davis Millikin Van Nuys 
Doxey Murdock Walsh 
Ellender Murray Wheeler 
George Nye White 
Gerry O Daniel Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
one Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, con- 
tinuing to read from the testimony of 
Mr. Fitzsimmons, chairman of the County 
Commissioners of Morton County, I ask 
that all of his testimony included on page 
19 of the document which I hold in my 
hand, which I am informed is a correct 
transcript of the testimony of Mr. Fitz- 
simmons contained in the unprinted 
record, be printed in the Record at this 
point, and also all of his testimony 
appearing on pages 20 and 20 (a) of this 
document. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Question. And do you recall to whom the 
bonds were sold by Brewer? 

Answer. I think they went through a 
Des Moines, Iowa, bank, if I remember right. 

The Bank of North Dakota was made the 
fiscal agent, I mean where we paid and they 
went through. 

Question. That is right. Prior to your sale 
of this 1937 issue to Mr. Brewer, had you or 
any of the Commissioners contacted Mr. 
Frank Vogel of the Bank of North Dakota 
with respect to purchasing the issue? 

Answer. Not at that time. We tried to sell 
our warrants and our certificates, enough to 
bring us up 

Question. Yes. 

Answer (continuing). We went through 
them that way and they didn’t want any 
more North Dakota papers, or Morton County 
papers, they was carrying too big a load, 
what Prank told us. 

Question. How long before the bond issue’ 
was that when you went to them? 

Answer. I imagine about 6 months. 

Question. And about that time of your 
issue, did you also talk to Mr. Lancer about 
it? 

Answer. I talked to Bill one time on re- 
financing Morton County and the same pic- 
ture was in there. 

Question. And what was his attitude 
towards 

Answer. He would have been tickled to 
take our paper for Morton County. He is 
a man from Morton County originally. If 
any of them would, he would have been glad 
to refinance any of these western counties or 
more or less Morton County because he came 
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from here once, but the only thing he could 
promise me at that time was if we could get 
refinanced and they couldn't handle our 
paper at that time that he would try to use 
the $102,000 worth of bonds at a figure that 
we could operate on. 

Previous to that time, maybe before, the 
board of administration held around $100,- 
000 and some odd thousand dollars’ worth of 
county warrants out a year and a half to 
two years. 

They did see Mr. Lancer at that time and 
he recommended to the board, in the condi- 
tion that Morton County was, that when he 
refinanced the first time that he would rec- 
ommend to the board to take at par value the 
original amounts written against the war- 
rants less interest and he did that for us. 

Question. About how long prior to your 
contract in 1937 with Mr Brewer did you 
contact Mr. Lancer on this subject? 

Answer Oh, I would say 3 to 6 months. 

Question. And the $102,000 worth of bonds 
that went to the school land department. 
they were transferred at par, is that correct? 

Answer. They were transferred at par. A 
direct sale between the State and county, 

Question. Didn't Mr. Brewer handle the 
transfer? 

Answer. No; that went direct, that was one 
of the conditions Mr. Lancsr—that is one of 
the conditions, the delivery went through a 
broker, but that was a straight exchange. 

Question. Straight exchange but it went 
through him? 

Answer. I imagine that was put through 
him; yes. 

Question. Yes; 
record shows. 

Answer, I imagine that is the way it was 
put through. 

But Mr. Lancer at the time, I remember he 
was chairman of the school university at 
that meeting that he would take those 
$102,000, a direct deal between—no commis- 
sion on that at all. 

He happened to be Governor and chairman 
on the board, I know he had me on the 
carpet for 30 minutes. 

Question. Do you know anything about the 
facts made against Mr. LANGER? 


Answer. In what Nght; on finances and all 
that? 


Question. Yes. 

Answer. Well, only hearsay, what I seen 
through the papers. 

Guestion. You have read something of the 
charges in the paper? 

Answer, Oh, yes. 

Question. Is there anything you have of 
your own knowledge that you would like to 
give us about that might tend to either prove 
or disprove those charges? 

Answer. Well, I don't know. I never gave 
it a whole lot of thought. I have always 
been, I have always known BILL LANGER and 
I have heard a hell of a lot about him. 
Everybody has been going around and saying 
something about him or for him. 

Every transaction we had with Morton 
County and BILL Lancer, while he was Gov- 
ernor, was all right. 

I never paid; I have heard everything. A 
man in public life, so many men in public 
life, are criticized, and they say this and that 
about them, but they have a hell of a time 
proving them things, but so far as Morton 
County is concerned or so far as the dealings 
that Morton County has bad while he was 
Governor, that is the only time he was on, and 
the only thing I have heard; I never paid him 
anything, and over here in Morton County he 
gave us a right deal and made us toe the line 
one way or the other. 

Question. All right, sir. .I think that is 
everything we want to ask you. 

Answer. Personally, I have known Bur 
LANGER from the time he was attorney general 
here or State’s attorney until he hit the Sen- 


because that is what the 
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ate. Personally, I have known and I have 
heard him criticized, but two-thirds of the 
stuff I never believed. 

Question. Did you ever make any investi- 
gation of your own to determine whether 
the criticism was justified or not? 

Answer. In our county I have. 

Question. What investigation? 

Answer. Oh, that last woman deal, and I 
found out a lot of people that said that was 
all a frame-up, and then after the other deal 
I don’t know. I don’t know only from just 
what I asked different fellows and different 
fellows and different little things that hap- 
pened that come up in county business, and 
I was satisfied in my own mind as far as Mor- 
ton County was concerned he was clear with 
us. 
I never was a Langer man personally, 
didn't matter, but I really like to give the 
devil his dues when he has got it coming. 
He has always been very fair to Morton 
County in my estimation. I have heard a 
lot about him I never paid them much heed. 

If that is true what they said about him, 
maybe it is true, I don’t know. What hap- 
pened in other counties didn’t happen in our 
county, whatever it was. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, at 
this point I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that the evi- 
dence in connection with Morton County 
is the only evidence which I find in the 
record showing that a member of a 
county commission went directly to Sen- 
ator LANGER in order to sell part of the 
bond issue of his county. In this in- 
stance Senator LAN ER cooperated and 
did everything he could to help the 
county; and the bonds which were 
bought by the board—a board of which 
Senator Lancer was a member—were 
bought without any commission being 
paid to any broker whatsoever. 

I also call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate the fact that Mr. Fitzsimmons in his 
testimony praised the action of Senator 
Lancer in connection with his treatment 
of that county. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not quite under- 
stand what the Senator claims with re- 
spect to Morton County. On page 97 of 
the subcommittee report I find that ac- 
cording to the figures and information 
furnished by the several county auditors 
and the Bank of North Dakota, the 
amount of commissions from Morton 
County sales in 1 year, which I think was 
the year 1937, was $49,892, 

Mr. MURDOCK. From what page is 
the Senator reading? 

Mr. AUSTIN. From page 98, not of 
the committee report, but of the subcom- 
mittee report. Does the Senator ques- 
tion that statement? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Oh, no; I do not 
question it for a moment. The point I 
make is that the record shows that Mr. 
Fitzsimmons, chairman of the county 
board of Morton County, directly con- 
sulted Governor Lancer in connection 
with a part of the issue of that county; 
and Governor Lancer, who was a mem- 
ber of the board of university and school 
lands, told him, “Yes; we will do every- 
thing we can for you in this matter.” As 
I understand, there was an agreement to 
buy $102,000 worth of the bonds from 
Morton County, but with the express 
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provision that no commission be paid to 
any broker. 

That is the one place in the record 
where I find Senator Lancer being di- 
rectly consulted or having anything to do 
with a direct offer of a county. Also in 
Mr. Fitzsimmons’ testimony will be 
found the following statement, which I 
desire to read: 

Question. Is there anything you have of 
your own knowledge that you would like to 
give us about that, that might tend to 
either prove or disprove those charges? 


That is, the charges against Governor 
LANGER in connection with the bonds. 
Mr. Fitzsimmons’ answer was as fol- 


‘lows: 


Answer. Well, I don't know. I never gave 
it a whole lot of thought. I have always 
been, I have always known BILL Lancer, and 
I have heard a hell of a lot about him. Every- 
body has been going around and saying some- 
thing about him or for him. Every transac- 
tion we had with Morton County and BILL 
LANGER while he was Governor was all right. 


That is the chairman of the Board of 
County Commissioners of Morton County, 

I read further from his testimony: 

I never paid. I have heard everything. 
A man in public life, so many men in public 
life, are criticized, and they say this and 
that about them but they have a hell of a 
time proving them things, but so far as Mor- 
ton County is concerned or as far as the 
dealings that Morton County has had while 
he was Governor, that is the only time he 
was on, and the only thing I have heard; 
I never paid him anything; and over here 
in Morton County he gave us a right deal 
and made us toe the line one way or the 
other. 


Then the question of the investiga- 
tor is: 


Question. All right, sir. I think that is 
everything we want to ask you. 


I do not know whether this is signifi- 
cant or not. The county commissioner 
was speaking favorably of Governor 
Lancer, and the investigator concluded 
that that was everything he wanted to 
ask him, at least, at that time. 

However, Mr. Fitzsimmons continued 
his testimony, and volunteered something 
else. 

That brings us down to the last county 
in the list—McKenzie County. Again I 
suggest to any member of the majority of 
the committee that I should like to know 
if there is any evidence in the record with 
respect to McKenzie County to show that 
its board of county commissioners offered 
to sell its bonds directly to the State bank 
or to any other State agency, that they 
were turned down, and that then Mr. 
Brewer was able to sell the bonds. 

I particularly desire to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the testimony 
of Mr. Arne Tollefson, county auditor, 
as given to the investigators, starting on 
page 646. I call attention to the fact 
that bonds were issued in the amount of 
$402,000. Apparently, realizing that the 
Bank of North Dakota with its $2,000,000 
capital and with the demands upon it 
from hundreds of school districts and 
townships and from other sources would 
be unable to finance the entire issue, they 
asked that the State, either through the 
bank or the board of university and 
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school lands, take $37,000; that is, the 
entire issue was first sold to Mr. Brewer, 
and when the Bank of North Dakota took 
the $37,000 worth under Governor 
LanceEr’s administration, according to Mr. 
Tollefson, we find the following on page 
648. I ask, Mr. President, that the evi- 
dence of Mr. Tollefson, on page 21 of this 
document and on pages 22 and 23, be 
inserted in the Recor» at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spencer in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Mr. Hoop. Now, then, those bonds which 
were sold directly to the—or, first, were those 
bonds which you first mentioned, the $37,000 
issue, sold directly to the Bank of North 
Dakota? 

Answer. Yes; they were. 

Question And at what price were they 
sold? 

Answer. Well, now, let me see—they were 
sold at par, as I recall it. 


s + $ +e * 
(From page 651 of Mr. Tollefson’s testi- 
mony:) 


Answer. Then, in addition to that, there 
was another complementary arrangement by 
which, after this resolution was adopted, we 
withdrew the funding of some of these—of 
this amount to the extent that we sold 
$50,000 of warrant funding bonds’ to the 
State land department at Bismarck. 

Question. State land department at Bis- 
marck? 

Answer. Yes. 

Mr. Hoop. What interest rate did those 
carry? 

Answer They carried four. 

Question. Four. percent? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And they were sold to the land 
department at par? 

Answer At par; yes, sir. 

Question. Now, then, prior to the time that 
this transaction was consummated with Mr. 
Brewer, was the Bank of North Dakota or any 
other State department contacted as prospec- 
tive purchasers of these bonds? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Which of the State departments 
were contacted, as you recall? 

Answer, The State land department and 
the Bank of North Dakota. 

Mr, SmirH. And both of them took some? 

Answer. Took some; yes. 

Question. Thirty-seven thousand and fifty 
thousand? . 

Answer. Yes. 

Question, That is 87,000? 

Answer. It is a long story, and I was there 
personally, and tried to make some of those 
arrangements with those departments. 

Mr. Hoop. Who did you talk to at the Bank 
of North Dakota? 

Answer. I talked to Mr. Stangler: R. M. 
Stangler, manager, 

Question. Was he manager at that time? 

Answer. Yes, sir; of the credit department. 

Question. Of the credit department; and 
Mr. Vogel was manager of the bank? 

Answer. Manager of the bank. 

Question. And what did Mr. Stangler tell 
you with reference to the bank’s purchasing 
the issue? 

Answer. Well, I cannot recall. 

Mr, Smirx. In substance. 

Mr. Hoop. I mean just in substance. 

Answer. In substance? 

Mr. Hoop. Surely. 

Answer. Well, he thought it would be; the 
bank couldn't handle it directly for the whole 
issue, and that was out. 

Question. In other words, he was agreeable 
to taking 37,000 directly, but he couldn’t 
handle it directly for the whole issue? 
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Answer. No; he couldn’t handle the whole 
issue. 

Question. Now, who did you contact with 
the State land department? 

Answer. Oh, I met with the board of uni- 
versity and school lands. 

Question. And who was present represent- 
ing the State on the board there? 

Answer. Governor LANGER. 

Question. Governor LANGER? 

Answer. Yes; he was the chairman of the 
board of university and school lands, and Mr. 
Thompson, who was the superintendent of 
public instruction and a member of the 
board; Berta E. Baker, State auditor; James 
E. Gronna, secretary of state. And I talked 
to the secretary of the board of university and 
school lands—I can't recall his name for the 
moment; Ole Stray. 

Question. And what response to your ap- 
proach or request did you receive from the 
board? 

Answer. Well, they finally agreed to take 
50,000. We asked them to take 85. And then 
the bank taking the 37,000, that would fund 
all our outstanding warrants that we needed 
to fund or could fund at that time. So we 
worked out the proposition between those 
departments and the Bank of North Dakota 
and the V. W. Brewer Co, 

Question. Now, there were 50,000 to the 
State land department and 37,000 to the 
Bank of North Dakota? 

Answer. That is right. 

Question. Making a total of $87,000? 

Answer. That is right. 

Question. Now, then, was all of that $87,000 
that went to those departments a part cf this 
$402,000 issue? 

Answer. That is right. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Now, Mr. President, 
I desire to read from Mr. Stangler’s testi- 
mony on page $31 of the green book, the 
printed record: 


Mr. Morruy. And whatever you did in the 
prior years, you used your own independent 
judgment? 

Mr. STANGLER. That is right. 

Mr. Murrny. In 1933 and 1934, for instance, 
when Governor LANGER was in office? 

Mr. STANGLER. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. Now, in 1937 Mr. Vogel be- 
came the manager? 

Mr. Stancier. That is right. 

Mr. Murry. But you remained there? 

Mr. STANGLER. That is right. 

Mr. Monrhr. We might put it this way: 
He was the boss, the ultimate man who would 
decide? 

Mr. Stancter. That is right. 

Mr. Muzruy. But he did confer with you 
on practically all of these transactions, did 
he not? 


Mr. President, in my opinion, the an- 
swer of Mr. Stangler on the question 
whether Governor LANGER used any in- 
fiuence on Mr. Stangler or Mr. Vogel in 
the purchase of bonds by the bank is very 
important. His answer was: 

Mr. Stancter. Well, as I mentioned before, 
these county boards invariably came to me 
first. I had my desk out in the open. My 
secretary was next to the rail, and Mr. Vogel 
had his office enclosed, and invariably they 
would come in and I would take them in to 
meet the manager. 

Mr. Murray. Did you participate in the 
conierences? 

Mr. STANGLER. At times; yes. 

Mr. Murpsy. Did you concur in any refusals 
that were made on behalf of the bank? 

Mr. Srancrer. I concurred in every one of 
them, I believe. 


So, we have Mr. Stangler, who is 
praised in the majority report as a man 
entitled to confidence, saying, according 
to the printed testimony, that invariably 
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the county commissioners came to him in 
the bank because his desk was in the 
open and that he would take them into 
Mr. Vogel. 

Then he was asked if he concurred in 
the refusals of Mr. Vogel to handle di- 
rectly county bonds, and his answer is— 


I concurred in every one of them, T believe. 


I think it would be well, Mr. President, 
although I do not want to read it, to 
insert in the Recorp the remainder of 
pege 331 of the printed record and all of 
page 332, which is the evidence of Mr. 
Stangler as to his activities in the bank. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. Munr kx. You concurred in every one 
of the refusals? 

Mr. STANGLER. Refusal of the bond issues? 

Mr. Murry. Yes; I am speaking of that. 

Mr. STANGLER. Well, of course, Mr. Murphy, 
there were some things—now, Mr. Duffy's 
report is substantially correct. 

Mr. Murrxy. As to detail? 

Mr. STANGLER. Yes; but there are some 
things in here that are not quite as it ap- 
peared at the time. For instance, now, Adams 
County came in, They are a very fine little 
county They have good commissioners, they 
have a good auditor, I think I had loaned 
the county some $60,000 off and on, and the 
auditor came in and wanted to know whether 
we would not buy the bond issue. I tod 
him if he would wait a little while that in 
all probability I could handle those bonds, 
because I knew. they were in good shape, but 
I said, “I don't like to do it right now.” 
The next thing I knew, Mr. Mueller went out 
there and had signed up the county, which 
Was an easy matter as 1 believe in 1935 a 
funding law was passed that it was quite easy 
for anyone to sign up ə county to take their 
funding bonds, and Mr. Mueller at that time 
went out and got the bond issue. 

Mr. MurPHY That is M-u-e-l-l-e-r, Mueller? 

Mr. STANGLER. Yes. And there were sev- 
eral others that I talked to. I told him that 
we could not handle the entire issue. I said 
it was a question of a few bonds, and if it was 
a question of the shorter maturity bonds, 
that we might be able to handle a few of 
them. But the way it stood, and we had just 
gone all through this, as far as I was con- 
cerned, if we had to carry the county through 
the current obligations, that is, pay salaries 
and other bills, there would not be any dif- 
ficulty, but I certainly did not want to have 
trouble on bond issues any more, if there 
was any way of getting away from it. 

Mr. Murry. Are you familiar with some of 
the bonds that Mr. Brewer, or V. W. Brewer 
& Co., serviced with these various counties, 
these refunding bonds, so-called? 

Mr. STANGLER. For instance, what counties? 

Mr. Murray. Well, take Mercer County, for 
instance, as it is set up here. The general 
proposition I want to get from you, if I can, 
is that you are aware of his plan or method 
of refunding these outstanding county obli- 
gations? 

Mr. STANGLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpny, Sufficiently acquainted with 
that method and with the financial condi- 
tions prevailing in the counties affected so 
as to have an opinion as to whether or not 
the services rendered by Mr. Brewer were 
valuable to the county? 

Mr. Stancter, Well, they certainly had to 
put their securities into a funding bond if 
they were going to continue and expect help 
from the Bank of North Dakota or the local 
banks were going to take their certificates. 
They just could not keep on issuing registered 
warrarts and certificates of indebtedness. 
There was not any question that the county 
should refund. 
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Mr. Murry. In your opinion, after these 
refunding operations that have been testified 
to in this proceeding by Brewer & Co., was 
their financial condition in better order than 
it had been before? 

Mr. Sranoter. Oh, there wasn’t any ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. Monr hr. There had been a tremen- 
dous reduction in interest charges, had there 
not, as a result of that? 

Mr. STANGLER. Well, here is about the way 
you would have to analyze that, Mr. Murphy: 
A county like Mercer, while they paid 7 per- 
cent, with the prospect of crops and the 
indebtedness, it was too much for them to 
pay. There was not any question about that. 
And yet, on the other hand, it would be pretty 
hard to sell the 4-percent bonds. It was a 


cheap rate for that country, but it certainly 


bettered their position, there is no question 
about that. 

Mr. Mourpny. Difficult to sell 4-percent 
bonds of that county because of their finan- 
cial rating and standing; is that true? 

Mr. Stancter. That is right. 

Mr. MURPHY. And that is true of a number 
of these other counties mentioned in the 
Duffy report? A 

Mr. STANGLER. Well, there was not any par- 
ticular market for it. There was, but it was 
pretty hard to find it. 

Mr. Mourpny. And, if it was, was it not 
largely created by Mr. Brewer and his efforts? 

Mr. STANGLER. Well, yes; he and his asso- 
ciates, as I understood it. Many of these 
deals were handled with other bond companies 
in the cities—Wells-Dickey, Kalman, Allison- 
Williams. 


Mr. MURDOCK. I desire to read, Mr. 
President, from page 343 of the record: 

Mr. BURKE. Are the brokers doing business 
there now, buying up county bonds at a dis- 
count and disposing of them quickly to the 
bank? 

Mr. STANGLER. I could not tell what they 
have done in the last 2 years. I have not 
been there since the last 2 years. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Vogel is the Manager now? 

Mr. STANGLER. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE. I assume he will undoubtedly 
be here to explain some of the matters, such 
as the exhibit that was offered a few moments 
ago that no one seems to understand. I will 
not press that. 

Mr. Murrsy. I think we understand it 
without any difficulty. 


The point I desire to make is that if 
Mr. Burke, as counsel for the petitioners, 
had any question about Stangler’s evi- 
dence, or if he thought it was important 
to bring Vogel to Washington—and he 
said in the record that he assumed 
Stangler would be here—why did he not 
bring him? It may be asked of me, Why 
did not Senator Lancer request that Mr. 
Vogel come to Washington. I do not 
know; but I do know that when the peti- 
tioners come here and challenge a man’s 
right to a seat, in my opinion, in fairness 
and under the legal procedure in the 
United States, the burden is on the 
accuser to prove his accusation by clear 
and convincing evidence; and I think we 
can rightly and correctly add “beyond a 
reasonable doubt.” 

In the majority report much credit is 
given and much weight likewise to the 
Duffy report. I call attention, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the testimony of Mr. Duffy. I 
ask that pages 143 and 144 of the printed 
record of the committee be inserted in 
my remarks at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. Murpry. As a matter of fact, is it fair 
to say that these bond transactions, so-called, 
had been the subject of political discussion 
throughout the State for some time? 

Mr. Durry. That is right. 

Mr. Munr kr. They were one of the issues of 
the campaign? 

Mr. Durry. That is right. 

Mr. MurPHY. And discussed by various po- 
litical orators over the radio and elsewhere? 

Mr. Durry. That is right. 

Mr. Murrxy. During the campaign? 

Mr. Durry. Yes. 

Mr. Murpry. You have lived in North Da- 
kota a long while? 

Mr. Durry. I was born there. 

Mr. Murry. You were; and that would be 
a long while? 

Mr. Durry. That would be a long while. 

Mr. Month. You know that for a number 
of years prior to 1937 in the western part of 
the State particularly—by western I mean 
most of the territory west of the Red River 
Valley—was in bad shape financially? 

Mr. Durry. No question about it. 

Mr. Murpuy. There were many crop fail- 
ures? 

Mr. Durry. That is right. 

Mr. Mourpxy. The people, the taxpayers 
generally, and particularly the farmers in 
“these counties, were unable to and were not 
in fact paying their taxes? 

Mr. Durry. That is right. 

Mr. MurpHy. Various counties in the State, 
in order to keep on functioning, were required 
to and did issue what are known as warrants 
against uncollected taxes? 

Mr, Durry. That is right. 

Mr. Murray. And the legislature set up a 
device whereby they could, in addition to 
that, issue a new form of indebtedness called 
certificates of indebtedness, which could be 
issued against the 4 preceding years of un- 
collected taxes? 

Mr. Durry. That is right. 

Mr. Murray. Many of these counties had 
outstanding large amounts of both warrants 
and certificates of indebtedness by, or prior 
to, 1937? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpry. In other words, they were all 
in bad financial condition? 

Mr. Durry. That is right. 

Mr. Monr gr. And these warrants and cer- 
tificates, as a rule, drew 7 percent interest? 

Mr. Durry. About 7 percent interest. 

Mr. Murpry. Now, in 1937, when this bond- 
ing law was passed, that you referred to it was 
done for the purpose of permitting these 
counties to refund these outstanding obliga- 
tions by long-term bonds without the neces- 
sity of submitting the question to popular 
vote? 

Mr. Durry. That is right. 

Mr. Murry. You discovered that they did, 
quite a number of them, respond and refund 
all of those high-interest-bearing certificates 
and warrants? 

Mr. Durry. That is right. 

Mr. MurpHy. And some old bonds that they 
had outstanding? 

Mr. Durry. Many times they included old 
bonds that they were unable to pay. 

Mr. Murpny. In other words, the counties 
set in proper order their fiscal affairs, and 
got them all into one fund? 

Mr. Durry. Well, that is a little optimistic 
They improved their condition, but I would 
not say they got them into good shape. 

Mr. Murray. Well, at least they improved 
their condition? 

Mr. Durry. They improved it. 

Mr, Murpxy. You will say the refunding 
bonds did improve their fiscal or financial 
condition? 

Mr. Durry. That is right. 

Mr. Murpuy. In other words, their interest 
rate was greatly lowered on the average? 
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Mr. Durry. The interest rate was on the 
average lowered from 7 percent to about 4 
percent, I believe. 

Mr. Munr kr. About 4—and the bonds 
themselves were long maturities, extended 
over quite a period of time? 

Mr. Durry. Well, of course, they were serial 
bonds, but they would extend over a long 
period before the last one was paid. 

Mr. Murpsy. And they were all callable at 
any interest date, were they not; didn't you 
investigate that? 

Mr. Durry. I do not remember now. I sup- 
pose I knew at the time, but I do not remem- 
ber now. 

Mr. Murpxy. Did you take into considera- 
tion the question of whether or not any long- 
term bonds were callable at an interst-paying 
date, in determining the value of that bond 
on the market? 

Mr. Durry. No, sir; I was not interested in 
the value of the bond. I assumed it had 
the same value when it was bought by Mr 
Brewer as it had when it was sold by him 
I was interested in the commissions only. 

Mr. Murry. That matter you never took 
into consideration at all? 

Mr. Durry. No, sir. 

Mr. Munrhx. Now, you say you started with 
Ward County? 

Mr. Durry. That is right. 

Mr. Munr kr. First, let us clear one or two 
of these matters, because these gentlemen 
are not familiar with North Dakota, I take 
it—probably don’t want to be after what they 
have heard. How many counties are there in 
North Dakota? 

Mr. Durry. I believe it is 53. 

Mr MurpHy. And each county is an inde- 
pendent political unit, isn’t it, as to its fiscal 
matters? 

Mr. Durry. That is right. 

Mr. Murpry. And the fiscal officers of each 
county are known as a county board of com- 
missioners? 

Mr. Durry. That is right. 

Mr. MurpHy. They have complete control 
of all of the fiscal affairs of the county? 

Mr. Durry. Right. 

Mr. Murry. Now, you told us something 
about these other funds. There is a work- 
men’s compensation commission there, is 
there not? 

Mr. Durry. That is right. 


Mr. MURDOCK. I desire now to call 
the attention of the Senate to the absolute 
and unqualified statement of Clyde Duffy 
in response ta a question asked him. It 
seems to me to be one of the most im- 
portant pieces of evidence in the record. 
I read from page 147: 

Mr. MurpHy. Did he say with what indi- 
vidual he had hac contact? 

Mr, Durry. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Munr Hr. There was no statement that 
he had at any time gone to Governor LANGER 
about it? 

Mr. Durry. No. 

Mr. Murpxy. Not at any time? 

Mr. Durry. No. 

Mr. Murpny. Did any of these auditors—— 

Mr. Durry. There is not a single case they 
told me they had gone to Governor LANGER. 


I wonder if that means anything to 
the Senate? Governor Moses, of North 
Dakota, conducted his campaign on the 
issue that he would investigate the bond 
deals under Senator Lancer and bring 
him to time. He appointed Clyde Duffy 
as the attorney or agent to make the 
investigation. Mr. Duffy, politically, is 
what is known in North Dakota as an 
Independent Republican. He happens to 
be chairman of that group. Here is a 
statement over his name, “Clyde Duffy, 
Chairman.” I do not desire to read the 
whole statement, but I read a paragraph 
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from the instrument which is dated 
March 30, 1936, and which is directed to 
the Independent Republicans of North 
Dakota: 

A considerable number have expressed the 
view that the great issue in the Republican 
primaries will be Langerism. These feel that 
Welford should be supported, not because they 
agree with him politically, but because they 
feel his election would be less dangerous to 
the best interests of the State than the elec- 
tion of Lancrr. This has been quite fully 
explained in several of the daily papers of 
the State 


So we have Governor Moses running 
on the issue of investigating the bond 
transactions and bringing the wrong- 
doers to the bar of justice. We have him, 
in compliance with that campaign prom- 
ise, selecting Clyde Duffy to go out and 
do the job. We find Clyde Duffy, after 
he has done the job, testifying before the 
committee as to whether there was any 
evidence that county officers had gone 
together to LANGER. I desire to read the 
statement to the Senate again, to em- 
phasize it. The question was by Mr. 
Murphy: 

Did any of these auditors? 

Mr. Durry. There is not a single case. 
They told me they had gone to Governor 
LANGER. 


What more conclusive evidence does 
the Senate want on the charge that the 
county commissioners went to the boards 
of the State in an effort to sell their 
bonds direct, and were turned down by 
reason of the influence of Lancer? Then 
there is what Clyde Duffy says, that in 
his investigation there was not any evi- 
dence in a single case that any of them 
ever went to Governor LANGER. But, of 
course, we can imagine that they did, 
even in the face of the evidence of the 
investigator. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that there have been no prosecutions 
as a result of the Duffy report and the 
Duffy investigation, which began in 1939 
and was completed and submitted to the 
Governor before the campaign of 1940. 
If Brunk and Brewer were guilty of brib- 
ing Governor LANGER, then I ask Gover- 
nor Moses why he did not cause them to 
be brought back to the State of North 
Dakota and prosecuted? 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] 
has said, “Of course, he did not know all 
about this thing.” He was duty bound 
to know about it, and he carried on an 
investigation for a year and a half. But 
even though he did not know about the 
details, he has known about the fact 
since the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections have carried on their hearings, 
and I ask, Why has not Governor Moses, 
with the information which we have sup- 
plied, had Senator Lancer arrested under 
a criminal complaint, and why has he 
not had Brewer and Brunk arrested 
under a criminal complaint? 

I call attention to the Duffy report 
from this angle, that many of the bond 
transactions were still pending, some of 
the bonds were still in the Bank of North 
Dakota, and I think some of them are 
still there today, held for delivery at the 
order of the purchasers of the bonds. 
Why has he not brought his ax down 
on those bonds and stopped any further 
transactions? 
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There can be no doubt that if Senator 
Lancer is guilty, he could not have oper- 
ated through the Bank of North Dakota 
without the complicity and cooperation 
of Stangler and Vogel, and if the Duffy 
report indicated corruption on the part 
of Lancer, if it indicated any fraud in 
the purchase of bonds or in the refusal 
to purchase, then certainly Vogel and 
Stangler had to come into the picture. 
But instead of getting rid of Stangler 
and Vogel, Governor Moses has promoted 
Stangler to a higher position with the 
State Mill and Elevator. Vogel is still the 
manager of the great State Bank of 
North Dakota. Can the Senate find 
LANGER guilty of corruption and fraud, 
and at the same time conclude that there 
was no fraud or corruption on the part 
of Stangler and Vogel? 

If there was fraud on the part of Lan- 
GER and fraud on the part of Vogel and 
Stangler, then I wish some one would 
explain to me why they are both still in 
office under an antagonistic Governor, 
under a Governor who threatened to 
bring Lancer to the bar of justice because 
of these bond transactions. Why are 
Stangler and Vogel still holding high 
office under Governor Moses? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, if the 
question is directed to me, I would answer 
that it is probably because there are 
three elected members of the industrial 
commission, and that two of that com- 
mission, the Governor being the chair- 
man, are Attorney General Strutz and 
Matt Dahl, commissioner of agriculture. 
The Senator probably remembers the 
testimony with reference to the affiliation 
of the two last-named persons with Gov- 
ernor LANGER. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; and now the 
Senator brings me to a very important 
point on which he said he depended in 
coming to the conclusion he reached. 
He tells us, Mr. President, that the Gov- 
ernor has a veto power on the industrial 
commission. The industrial commission 
appoints the manager of the bank. If 
Lancer had the veto power, how about 
Moses? Does he possess it? When he 
came in as Governor, and a new man had 
to be appointed as manager of the Bank 
of North Dakota, if he had the veto 
power, why did he not exercise it and get 
rid of Vogel? Why did he not exercise 
it in the case of Stangler who was 
appointed manager of the State Mill and 
Elevator? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the evi- 
dence which the committee accepted re- 
lating to this subject came directly from 
Mr. LANGER, in a book entitled, The Non- 
Partisan League.” 

Mr. LANGER. Which was written 20 
years ago; but the law has been changed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It was written a long 
time ago, I believe the Senator from 
North Dakota has just commented. On 
pages 34 and 35 of the book appears the 
following: 

The Bank of North Dakota is placed under 
the industrial commission, consisting of the 
Governor, attorney general, and the commis- 
sioner of agriculture and labor. The Gover- 
nor can veto anything which the commis- 
sioner of agriculture and labor and the attor- 
mey general may do. He is supreme. With- 


out his consent, the other men elected can 
do nothing. 
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That is a statement which was brought 
into the evidence, and which appears at 
page 823 of the printed hearings. Mr. 
LANGER was on the witness stand a long 
time, and if it is not accurate 

Mr. MURDOCK. Ido not say it is not 


accurate; I do not know whether it is or 


not; but how can the Senator from Ver- 
mont say that Governor LANGER could do 
all these things by reason of his veto 
power, and then rise and explain to me 
why Governor Moses. could not remove 
Vogel? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think it is perfectly 
clear. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What is the expla- 
nation? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Vetoing an affirmative 
act of the commission is quite a different 
thing from performing an affirmative act 
of the commission. It takes a majority 
of the commission to do an affirmative 
act, whereas, on the other hand, it takes 
only a veto of the chairman to stop any- 
thing. 

On the question of ousting Vogel or 
anyone else within the jurisdiction of the 
commission, the Governor does not, as I 
understand the testimony, have the 
power to act alone; he is not the whole 
commission. He cannot do an affirma- 
tive thing. He can veto a decision of the 
majority against him 

Mr. MURDOCK. If that can be done, 
how does the Senator explain that Mr. 
Vogel remains in office? 

Mr. AUSTIN. In this way: There are 
two members of the industrial commis- 
sion who will not agree to the expulsion 
of Mr. Vogel. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the Senator 
get that from the record, or is that a 
matter of presumption or imagination? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; that is not imagina- 
tion; it is reasoning; it is the effect of 
this power, and of the fact which ap- 
pears, that these two gentlemen, Strutz 
and Dahl, are friends of Mr. LANGER. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As I understand, the 
evidence is that Dahl is not a friend to 
Lancer, but that he is unfriendly. Cer- 
tainly when a new administration comes 
in and a new appointment is to be made, 
I cannot believe that the Governor of the 
State could be thwarted in his selection 
of a new manager of a bank; but it seems, 
if that is important, that the committee 
did not go into it. We were willing, and 
it seems now that the Senator from Ver- 
mont is still willing, to indulge in reason- 
ing and imagination and presumption, 
rather than producing the fact as to why 
Vogel is still there. Whether it is 
through reasoning or something else, we 
still have the fact confronting us that 
after nearly 4 years under Governor 
Moses, Mr. Vogel is still the manager of 
the bank, and there is no answer to the 
question about Mr. Stangler being pro- 
moted to a higher position. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator ad- 
verted to the fact that Governor Moses 
in his campaign had proclaimed what 
he was going to do to Governor LANGER 
when he became Governor, with respect 
to these bond transactions. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. I think there is no 
dispute about that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does not the record 
show that Governor Moses appointed Mr. 
Duffy to examine into and investigate 
all the bond transactions? 

Mr. MURDOCK. One of his first offi- 
cial acts was to appoint Mr. Duffy to do 
that. 

Mr.CONNALLY. Mr. Duffy made the 
report, and there has never been any 
indictment; there has never been any 
action taken in the State courts with 
respect to these bonds, based on Duffy's 
report, or based on any move made by 
Governor Moses. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is true. I do 
not know whether the Senator was pres- 
ent when I read the evidence by Mr. 
Duffy. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have read all of 
Mr. Duffy’s evidence. 

Mr. MURDOCK. On page 147 of the 
hearings we find Mr. Murphy question- 
ing Mr. Duffy about whether any of the 
county officers ever went to Governor 
Lancer in any of his capacities and of- 
fered any bonds for sale. This is his 
answer: A 

Mr. Durry. There is not a single case they 
told me they had gone to Governor LANGER. 


Not a single case. Mr. Duffy, without 
any question, testified—and I think I 
have put it in the Recorp—that there 
was not a county which had refunded 
its bonds and had its interest rates of 
6 or 7 percent reduced to 4 percent, that 
had not improved its financial condition 
under these bond transactions. That is 
in the Duffy testimony. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it true that the 
evidence shows that since Governor 
Moses went into office his administration 
purchased as much as $100,000 of simi- 
lar bonds from this same man, Brewer? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; I think from 
the same Mr. Brewer. There is evidence 
in the record to the effect that in con- 
nection with refunding and refinancing 
the State issues, Governor Moses ap- 
pointed Mr. Brewer as the agent of the 
State to do the job. That is in the 
record. 

Mr. CONNALLY. After he had in the 
campaign denounced Brewer and LANGER 
as being involved in these bond trans- 
actions? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; and I think 
after the Duffy report was submitied, 
then when the State wanted to do some 
refinancing Mr. Brewer was appointed as 
the financial agent of the State to do it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Under the Moses 
administration. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Under the Moses 
administration. I understand there is 
question raised by some as to that point. 
The record, however, discloses that that 
is exactly what happened, and I intend 
to refer to it in a few minutes. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. Is it a fact—and I as- 
sume it is from the course the argument 
has taken—that Mr. Moses was elected 
governor in 1939? 
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Mr. MURDOCK. In 1938. 

Mr. BONE. In the fall of 1938? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. BONE. And that one of the 
issues of that campaign was this bond 
matter which has been discussed? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. BONE. And that Governor Moses, 
as a part of his campaign, said he was 
going to make an issue of it in a legal 
way after he became Governor? 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. BONE. That was 4 years ago, in 
1939. We are now in 1942. Governor 
Moses had a report made to him by a 
man named Duffy? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. BONE. Nothing has been done 
about it since? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Nothing has been 
done about it; but, on the contrary, 
Vogel still remains the manager of the 
bank. Stangler has gone to a higher 
position as manager of the State Mill & 
Elevator Co. 

Mr. BONE. What puzzles me is this: 
If it is something which is bad, it con- 
cerns the people of North Dakota. Are 
we to set ourselves up here as some sort 
of a defensive mechanism against some- 
thing being done to the damage of the 
people of North Dakota, when the people 
of North Dakota are indifferent enough 
to let it ride and do nothing about it 
themselves? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr, AUSTIN. I ask the Senator from 
Utah if it is not his recollection of the 
record that the Duffy report, which was 
made to the Governor, came in October 
1939 and referred only to the bond deal; 
that it did not contain any report what- 
ever about the sale of land to a land com- 
pany which Mr. Brunk owned, that is, 
the Realty Holding Co., and did not say 
anything about the sale of capital stock 
of the Mexican company to the attorney 
for a railroad company? Is that not 
true? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Iam sure the Duffy 
report does not refer to the Mexican land 
transaction, but I think it is just as fair 
to infer from the Duffy report that Duffy 
knew about the land transaction as it is 
for the Senator from Vermont to infer 
that he did not. Knowing the intelli- 
gence of Mr. Duffy, as exhibited on the 
witness stand; knowing his animosity to 
Senator Lancer; knowing that he was 
investigating for a governor who wanted 
to bring Senator Lancer to terms, the 
inference I draw from his report and 
from his testimony is that he could not 
connect Lancer with anything, or he 
would have mentioned it in the report. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Assuming the Senator 
to be correct, that the attorney specially 
employed for the purpose had an animus 
against Mr. Lancer, if he found the facts 
which were reported to the committee 
about the land deal and about the Mexi- 
can stock deal, which was a land deal, 
can the Senator account for his failure 
to report them? 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Can I account for 
Duffy's failure? 

Mr, AUSTIN. Yes; if he knew of it, 
his failure to report it seems so unnatural 
that I cannot account for it on any 
theory. 

Mr, MURDOCK. I call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that the record 
shows that in the campaign against Mr. 
Lancer the land transactions were re- 
ferred to. I call to the Senator’s atten- 
tion the fact that the deeds with refer- 
ence to many of the land transactions 
were on record, and that Brunk actually 
took possession of the land. I cannot 
infer, I cannot conclude that this intel- 
ligent, industrious investigator of the 
Governor overlooked all those points, but 
I do infer that, after knowing those 
things, he said not one word in his report 
to the Governor about them. I think it 
is just as reasonable, probably more rea- 
sonable, to arrive at the inference that 
Duffy could not connect the Governor 
with any of these bond transactions, and 
for that reason did not report them. 

Mr, CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think it is impor- 
tant, because of the question asked by 
my friend, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Bone], to say that we may inter 
that these matters were discussed in the 
campaign and decided by the people of 
North Dakota. If it is a fact that they 
were discussed in the campaign—and I 
have no doubt they were—then the peo- 
ple of North Dakota in the 1940 election 
voted against Senator Lancgr’s side of 
the question, because 152,000 voters voted 
for his 2 opponents, and only 100,000 
voted for Senator Lancer. So, if, as the 
Senator says, that really was an issue, 
over 52,000 majority of the people of 
North Dakota did not approve of these 
transactions. 

I should like to have the election re- 
turns of 1940 put in the Recorp, if the 
Senator from Utah has no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have no objection 
to the Senator doing so, if he places them 
in the Recorp after my remarks. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to 
place them in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks at this point. 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; not at this 
point, but the Senator may do so follow- 
ing my remarks. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. The point I raise is that I 
personally have not only great reluct- 
ance, but I should consider the job ut- 
terly distasteful and entirely out of my 
hands to save another fellow when he 
does not ask me to save him. The peo- 
ple of North Dakoto can vote and decide 
as to who shall go into office. If they 
do not want a minority candidate elected, 
that is their business. Abraham Lincoln 
was a minority candidate, as I remember. 
Yet this Chamber has resounded with the 
praises of the minority candidate who 
saved the Union. Woodrow Wilson was 
also a minority candidate. Are we to 
challenge everything that Woodrow Wil- 
son did? Are we to lay against the mem- 
ory and the history of Abraham Lincoln 
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the charge that he was not a good Presi- 
dent simply because he was elected by 
a minority? 

If I read my history aright, Abraham 
Lincoln was scared to death in 1864 for 
fear he would be defeated. The soldiers 
ir the field voted for Abraham Lincoln. 
Many State legislatures provided that 
the soldiers from their States could vote 
in the field, and they did so. In this 
respect, I do not want to be charged with 
a misstatement, but my recollection is 
that Indiana, the State from which my 
father came, was one of the States which 
provided that its soldiers might vote. 
That was a State matter, however. Some 
States did not permit their soldiers in 
the field to vote. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Some States went 
further. They even sent election officers 
to the camps and let the soldiers vote 
in the camps. 

Mr. BONE. Indeed they did. The men 
who were engaged in blood and iron busi- 
ness at Spottsylvania, Antietam, Gettys- 
burg, and on other fields, wanted to see 
Lincoln elected. I suspect that George 
McClellan did not get very many votes 
among Northern soldiers. 

Some States would not permit their 
soldiers to vote. I do not know what the 
States of the Southern Confederacy did 
with respect to their soldiers in any elec- 
tions those States may have held, but 
perhaps they were bedeviled with the 
same problems. If the people of North 
Dakota want to elect a Senator by the 
processes provided in the State for elec- 
tions, that is their business. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. . Iyield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If we adopt the the- 
ory that the Senate is better able to judge 
as to who should sit in the Senate than 
are the people of the State, will not the 
tendency then be to create a little sen- 
atorial oligarchy here which will deter- 
mine who shall be our successors, as did 
some of the republics of ancient times 
which fell into decay and vanished from 
the earth? 

Mr. BONE. That is correct. One can 
admit whatever admission is justly prop- 
er in the picture as it is presented by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER]. 
It is true, but if there is any reproach 
about it, the reproach lies against the 
State of North Dakota. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not mean to 
imply that there is any reproach. I think 
my friend the Senator from Utah [Mr, 
Munpock] raised the point that the mat- 
ter under discussion was an issue in the 
election. If it was an issue, it was de- 
cided against Senator Lancer. It was de- 
cided by a vote of 150,000 to 100,000 
against Senator Lancer. I do not say 
that other issues were not involved. 
That question, however, seems to me to 
have nothing to do with the matter. If 
the Senate does not have the right to be 
the judge of its own membership, and if 
it does not have the right to investigate, 
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when it is called upon to investigate, 
charges brought against a Member, or the 
election of a Member when charges are 
brought against the manner of his elec- 
tion, what are we doing here? We are 
fooling away a great deal of time. What 
we are doing now was not on my motion, 
I did not ask to bring the matter up. I 
have the idea that the Senate of the 
United States, for a good reason, or a bad 
reason, or for no reason at all, can permit 
a Senator to retain his seat or exclude 
him. t 
That is well known not only to all the 
States, but to all the people of the United 
States. It seems to me we are doing 
many foolish things here and wasting 
much time. No Member of the Senate 
or of the committee wanted to waste this 
time. Charges were made, and we were 
called upon to investigate them and make 
a report. We have done so. Three of 
the members of the committee had the 
view that under the circumstances we did 
not have the right to reach the conclusion 
which we reached, but 13 of us thought 
we had the right to reach it. 

I do not want to take too much of the 
Senator's time, but if the things we com- 
plained about were an issue in the cam- 
paign—and the majority complains about 
the bond deal and the land transaction 
and two or three of the things which are 
unexplained to us—it cannot be said that 
the people of North Dakota passed on 
that issue in favor of Senator LANGER. 
They did not do so. They passed on it 
adversely to him. 

Mr. BONE. It isa difficult thing to say 
what people pass on. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not know. 

Mr. BONE. I have spent a lifetime 
observing political affairs, but I have 
never been quite able to make up my 
mind exactly what the people pass on. 
There is such a mélange of ideas, cross- 
currents, likes, and dislikes, that a man 
would have to be pretty smart to know 
precisely what the people are passing 
upon. 

As I understand, there were two can- 
didates of the Nonpartisan League and 
one Democratic candidate. People are 
swayed by their likes and dislikes of indi- 
viduals. The people of North Dakota 
may have voted for the other Nonparti- 
san candidate for personal reasons. 
Their views may not have been colored by 
this transaction, but obviously if they 
were enough outraged they could have 
visited their wrath on Governor LANGER 
by not permitting him to be legally 
elected. 

However, over and beyond that, this is 
the thing which presents an almost im- 
possible hurdle to me as a lawyer: This 
business was canvassed, the charges were 
bruited back and forth, and then a man 
was elected. 

It seems that he did not love LANGER. 
He made a campaign on the issue that 
he was going to “kick the stuffing” out 
of Lancer in connection with the bond 
deal. Am I overstating it? Perhaps in 
my utterly crude style I attempted to use 
the vernacular, which does not befit this 
honorable Chamber; but I understand 
that he called down on LANGER’s head 
the mildew of the wrath of God Almighty, 
and said he was going out to “fix” him 
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after he was elected. That is true, is it 
not? 

Mr. CHANDLER. It frequently hap- 
pens. 

Mr. BONE. He got himself elected, 
and hired a man to put a long probe into 
these matters. He had experts look them 
all over, and he did not bring down the 
mildew of his own wrath on LancEr’s 
head; nor did he invoke the thunder- 
bolts of the law. A year or two later, 
LANGER was elected to the Senate, and 
then an issue was made of the charges. 
All of a sudden, the processes of the crim- 
inal law in North Dakota not having been 
invoked, the petitioners come here and 
ask us to vindicate the majesty of the 
law to relieve their pent-up feelings; so 
we spit on our lances, grasp them firmly 
in hand, and yell for the faithful to fol- 
low our white plumes into battle to vindi- 
cate something or other, I do not want 
to be vindicating something when the 
people of North Dakota do not vindicate 
it themselves. They elected a Governor 
out there to vindicate all those things. 

Mr. CHANDLER. They have spent 
$125 to obtain exhibits from the com- 
mittee. Members of the State Senate in 
North Dakota and other influential per- 
sons have stated to me that they did not 
know anything about these charges until 
they were brought up in the Senate. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator did not 
testify to that before the committee. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not testify be- 
fore the committee. I can make that 
statement if I so desire. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly the Sena- 
tor can do so; but I hope the Senator 
does not ask the Senate to convict LANGER 
on the basis of what derelict officials up 
in North Dakota had not thought about 
doing until our committee investigated. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ihave not asked the 
Senate to convict him at all. The infor- 
mation I have is my own information; 
and if I have it, I have a right to use it. 
I have it. Let me say to the Senator 
that I think certain persons in North 
Dakota are still trying. They are not 
satisfied. It is amazing to me that the 
charges could have been discussed so 
widely that everybody else knows about 
them, but no substantial number of the 
people of North Dakota know much about 
many of these transactions. 

Mr. BONE. The point I tried to make 
is that I feel foolish in trying a case 
which ought to have been tried in the 
courts of North Dakota. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. BONE. Some Senators have been 
prosecutors. The Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Lucas] has been a prosecutor. The 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER] was probably once a prose- 
cuting attorney. Many other Members 
of the Senate have been prosecuting 
attorneys. There is not one of them 
who does not know in his heart that 
prosecution is only a matter of digging 
up the necessary evidentiary facts and 
getting into court. If I were a prose- 
cuting attorney it would not have taken 
me all this time to make a Case, es- 
pecially after I had made an issue of it 
in a campaign. I should have gone 
blithely and trippingly down the path- 
way of diligence toward a prosecution. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 


Mr. LUCAS. The Senator says that 
the Governor of North Dakota could 
have done all these things. On what 
theory could he have gone to Des Moines, 
Iowa, and obtained evidence from Brunk 
which only a Federal investigator could 
have obtained? That evidence is the 
real substance and meat of the entire 
transaction involving the land and bond 
deals. 

Mr. BONE. Of course, I know that 
in a State prosecution a witness can- 
not be brought from another State. 
There is no use in lawyers kidding 
themselves about any aspect of this case. 
I say “I know.” Perhaps I presume too 
much on the good nature of Senators; 
but I feel that if I were a candidate for 
Governor in a State, and had predi- 
cated my campaign in whole, or even in 
substantial part, on the theory that I 
was going to clean up some mess, by the 
eternal, I would have tried to clean it 
up. I would not have let it finally come 
to repose in some distant legislative 
body. I would have “hopped to it” and 
gone right to work on the thing. 

Mr. LUCAS. It required more than a 
year for two investigators and the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, con- 
sisting of some 18 or 19 members, to 
find out what they did find out. Under 
the resolution which was adopted, they 
had the Federal power and authority to 
go into any State, or into anybody’s office. 
It has taken us some little time to do 
what we have done, at tremendous ex- 
pense to the taxpayers. I do not blame 
the people of North Dakota for not find- 
ing what investigators clothed with 
Federal authority required months to 
find out. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, in 
answer to the Senator from Ilinois I 
wish to call attention to what the record 
shows. The Federal investigators knew 
all about Brunk’s books. Time and 
again he turned them over to Federal 
investigators and let them go through 


them; so certainly they knew about 
them. 
Mr. LUCAS. Certainly; they may 


have known about. them. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The record is very 
clear on that point. 

The Senator says that witnesses could 
not be brought from another State. 
Was any effort made to obtain them? 
No. What the Senator wants us to do is 
to draw a conclusion against Senator 
LANGER because no effort was made to 
bring in witnesses from another State. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is talking 
about entirely different investigators 
from the ones about whom I am talking. 
I am talking about the investigators who 
were sent out by the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, and not other inves- 
tigators. I do not know what other in- 
vestigators were doing, even if they did 
look at Brunk’s books. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Iam telling the Sen- 
ator what is in the record. The investi- 
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gators saw Brunk’s books. As I under- 
stood the Senator, he made the point 
that witnesses such as Brunk could not 
have been brought from Iowa to North 
Dakota to testify in a State prosecution. 
However, the record shows that to every- 
body who asked Brunk for permission to 
look at his books he said, “Here they are.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If Mr. Duffy, who 
conducted the investigation for Governor 
Moses, who was going to throw LANGER 
in jail, had procured indictments in 
North Dakota based on these transac- 
tions, the attendance of Brunk and 
Brewer as witnesses could have been ob- 
tained when they stuck their heads across 
the State line. Otherwise their bond 
dealings would have been broken up. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The record is that 
Brewer is still selling bonds in North Da- 
kota. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand; but 
the point is that their attendance as wit- 
nesses could have been procured the 
moment they crossed the State line, or 
they would have had to keep out of the 
State and abandon their bond dealings. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly. 

We are confronted by the statement 
from the Senator from Kentucky and the 
Senator from Illinois that $125 has 
been spent by some of the State officials 
in North Dakota to obtain records from 
our committee. Are we to conclude from 
that that the officials of North Dakota are 
about to do something, and then draw the 
conclusion that because they are now g0- 
ing ahead Lancer is guilty of these 
charges? In my opinion that is rather 
far-fetched reasoning. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I have been tremendously 
interested in political history since I was 
& small boy. Being a Hoosier, that is 
probably an instinct. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That instinct comes 
from Kentucky. {Laughter.] 

Mr. BONE. There is only one worse 
place on earth in that respect. and that 
is Kentucky. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator means 
better, not worse. 

Mr. BONE. Kentuckians descend to 
levels of passionate interest far below 
that of Hoosiers. I have seen many 
political fights in States involving pas- 
sionate bitterness transcending anything 
in one’s imagination. I have heard 
charges and countercharges made which, 
if they were believable, would mean that 
the accused person plumbed the depths 
of infamy and achieved new low levels of 
viciousness in politics; and yet such 
things are largely forgotten afterward. 
I suppose every State in the Union has 
had such an experience, and has waked 
up with a headache the day after elec- 
tion. During a campaign people have 
the mighty, passionate desire to hold the 
Holy Grail in one hand and an Excalibur 
in the sther; but a week after election 
all that great interest subsidies like a 
punctured balloon, and nothing is done. 
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Years ago when I was a young man I 
walked into a law office in Indianapolis, 
Ind., occupied by my cousin, who was a 
prominent young lawyer of that State. 
While I was in the office a dapper little 
gentleman walked in. As I remember, he 
wore pearl-gray spats, and was a pattern 
of sartorial elegance and luxury. My 
cousin introduced me to him. He said, 
“This is Governor Taylor, of Kentucky.” 
I bowed clear to the floor. I thought, 
“This is fine for a kid like me to be meet- 
ing a real live governor.” 

Mr. CHANDLER. He was a fugitive 
from justice. 

Mr. BONE. My cousin took me to one 
side and said, “Don’t get too jazzed up, 
Homer, because he is a fugitive from 
justice. He would be back in Kentucky 
if it were not that our Governor refuses 
to send him back. The State of Ken- 
tucky wants him badly.” It seems that 
Governor Goebel had been “knocked off” 
by some rough Kentuckian, a very rude 
person, who shot him. For a long time 
Kentucky was ripped and torn by the 
political feuds which arose out of the 
Taylor-Goebel incident. I am looking at 
the Senators from Kentucky suspiciously. 
I do not know how Kentucky ever ironed 
out that situation, or whether it ever got 
into the Senate; but somebody ought to 
have been indicted for something or other 
because of that trouble. Iam only hope- 
ful that none of the principals came to 
the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. All that is now barred 
by the statute of limitations. I do not 
know what connection the Goebel-Tay- 
lor situation has with the matter now 
pending before the Senate, but it was a 
very interesting political development 
which came very near to producing a 
revolution in the State of Kentucky. 
However, the legislature in its wisdom 
brought about a situation in which Lieu- 
tenant Governor Beckham was made 
Governor, following the death of Goebel. 
Governor Beckham served for practi- 
cally 8 years, because, although the term 
of Governor is limited to one 4-year term, 
the court of appeals of our State held 
that the restriction did not apply to serv- 
ing out the remainder of an unexpired 
term. Governor Beckham thereafter 
ran for the full term, and served practi- 
cally 8 years continuously as Governor. 
Although a very young man, he brought 
about a solution of the problem by his 
calm, judicial temperament and by his 
wisdom. He restored order in Kentucky 
and avoided the chaos which was on the 
verge of occurring. Although for many 
years there were bitter memories and 
animosities as a result of the contest 
which had resulted in the murder of 
Goebel, soon thereafter the government 
of the State resumed its peaceful course 
in the history of Kentucky, and today 
those unhappy events remain as only an 
unpleasant memory to our people. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In addition 
to what the Senator from Kentucky has 
said, it might be added that Taylor, the 
Republican who, on the basis of the elec- 
tion returns, was elected Governor, fled 
to Indiana and hid there for a number 
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of years, being protected by the refusal 
of the Governor of Indiana to honor the 
requisition of the State of Kentucky. 
Later. he was pardoned by Wilson, a Re- 
publican, who was elected Governor of 
Kentucky without opposition the first 
time he ran; Caleb Powers, who was 
charged with participation in the mur- 
der of Goebel, later served in the House 
of Representatives for 8 or 10 years. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to go 
back into that matter. The pardon was 
issued by the Governor who in his cam- 
paign had sworn that he would not par- 
don Taylor, who had been hiding in the 
wilds of Indiana for 8 years. Caleb 
Powers, who was one of the men indicted 
for participation in the murder of Goebel, 
served 8 years in jail, after three trials. 
When he got out of jail he lived in the 
mountains, in a Republican district. The 
people of that district had vowed that 
when he got out of jail they would elect 
him to the House of Representatives and 
would keep him there for as many years 
as the Democrats had kept him in jail. 
They did so. Previously, he had been 
convicted under the administration of 
the same Governor under whose admin- 
istration Taylor was convicted. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr CHANDLER. That misfortune 
also came to us in 1896; in that year we 
had the first Republican Governor in the 
history of our State. 

Mr, BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. Of course, a considerable 
length of time would be required for the 
people of a State to recover from the 
shock of so great a tragedy as that. 

Let me say to the Members of the Sen- 
ate that, as a member of the jury, I am 
tempted to move for a mistrial because 
so many of the jurors have run out during 
the trial of the case, and the defendant 
does not seem to be receiving a trial at 
the hands of his peers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is a misfortune 
that the rules of the Senate do not re- 
quire the Presiding Officer to keep the 
jury together, as is required of the judge 
presiding during a criminal trial. It is 
probably fortunate that nobody has at- 
tempted to keep the jurv together over- 
night. 

Mr, BONE. If I may appear as amicus 
curiae, and may speak to the court, I 
should like to say that probably we should 
require the Sergeant at Arms to bring 
in the recalcitrant jurors so that they 
may find out if there is anything to the 
pending case. We do not want to waste 
on the desert air of empty seats all the 
sweetness on both sides. This is an im- 
portant matter to the Senate, as well as 
to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Washington is worried 
about the matter, I wonder how he feels 
about members of the committee, who 
have been working on the case for nearly 
a year. 

Mr. BONE. I am simply trying to 
make up my mind about some of the 
shadings and nuances cf the case. Iam 
wondering why the people of North 
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Dakota, who have sworn to do something 
about this matter, have not done it. I 
desire to satisfy my own judgment on 
the facts, and also, if possible, to vindi- 
cate the outraged feelings of the people 
of North Dakota, who do not seem to 
have vindicated themselves. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I shall yield in a 
moment. 

While the remarks of the Senator from 
Kentucky, as well as the remarks of 
the Senator from Washington, which 
prompted them, are so fresh in my mind, 
I again point out to the Senate that the 
very fact that we cannot keep a quorum 
here and the very fact that our rules do 
not make it necessary for Senators to 
stay, probably were in the minds of the 
framers of the Constitution when, in my 
opinion, in the Constitution they pre- 
cluded the type of proceedings we are 
having today. They knew that we would 
not have the facilities, and that we would 
not be so constituted as to be able to 
afford to a Senator who might come here 
charged with the commission of a crime 
the type of trial to which he should be 
entitled, 

Mr, President, again the hour is late. 
It will take me perhaps 10 minutes more 
to sum up the points which I think should 
be again called to the attention of the 
Senate. I yield at this time for the day. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 


now request that the 1940 senatorial re- 
turns in North Dakota be placed in the 
Recorp at this point as part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the returns 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF A BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting certain 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries, who also announced that on 
March 17, 1942, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 2249) au- 
thorizing appropriations for the United 
States Navy, additional ordnance manu- 
facturing and production facilities, and 
for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair), as in executive ses- 
sion, laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
nominating Maj. Gen. Jonathan Mayhew 
Wainwright—brigadier general, Regular 
Army—for temporary appointment as 
lieutenant general in the Army of the 
United States, under the provisions of 
law, which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

EXTENSION OF WAR POWERS—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
submit the report of the conferees on 
Senate bill 2208. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read, 
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The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2208) entiled “An act to further expedite 
the prosecution of the war,” having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 30, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 48, and 49 and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 9, and agree to 
the same with the following amendments: 
Page 2, line 18, of the House engrossed 
amendments, strike out the comma and the 
words “and deliveries” and insert in lieu 
thereof a period and the word “Deliveries”, 
and, in line 20, after the word “and” where 
it appears the first time, insert the words 
“deliveries of material under”, and in the 
same line strike out the word “and” where 
it appears the second time and insert in lieu 
thereof the word or“: and the House agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the Sen- 

ate recede from its ment to the 
amendment of the House numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment strike out, 
in the Senate engrossed bill, all after “sub- 
section.” in lines 8 and 9, page 5, down to 
and including “defense.” in line 23, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 
“Deliveries under any contract or order speci- 
fied in this subsection (a) may be assigned 
priority over deliveries under any other con- 
tract or order; and the President may require 
acceptance of and performance under such 
contracts or orders in preference to other 
contracts or orders for the purpose of assur- 
ing such priority. Whenever the President is 
satisfied that the fulfillment of requirements 
for the defense of the United States will re- 
sult in a shortage in the supply of any ma- 
terial or of any facilities for defense or for 
private account or for export, the President 
may allocate such material or facilities in 
such manner, upon such conditions and to 
such extent as he shall deem necessary or 
appropriate in the public interest and to pro- 
mote the national defense.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: Page 5, line 7, of the House en- 
grossed amendments, after the word “docu- 
mentary”, insert the words “evidence or cer- 
tified copies thereof”; and the House agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 27, and 

to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment strike out, 
in the Senate engrossed bill, lines 13 to 18, 
inclusive, on page 8, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “by striking out the proviso 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘Provided, That any bonds, notes, or 
other obligations which are direct obligations 
of the United States or which are fully guar- 
anteed by the United States as to principal 
and interest may be bought and sold without 
regard to maturities either in the open mar- 
ket or directly from or to the United States; 
but all such purchases and sales shall be made 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
12A of this Act and the aggregate amount of 
such obligations acquired directly from the 
United States which is held at any one time 
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by the twelve Federal Reserve banks shall not 
exceed 65.000, 000,000.“ ; and the House agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 501. The head of each department or 
agency responsible for the administration of 
the navigation and vessel inspection laws is 
directed to waive compliance with such laws 
upon the request of the Secretary of the Navy 
or the Secretary of War to the extent deemed 
necessary in the conduct of the war by the 
officer making the request. The head of such 
department or agency is authorized to waive 
compliance with suc. laws to such extent and 
in such manner and upon such terms as he 
may prescribe either upon his own initiative 
or upon the written recommendation of the 
head of any other Government agency when- 
ever he deems that such action is necessary 
in the conduct of the war.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: 3 

“Sec. 602. The second sentence of the first 
paragraph of section 1 of the Act of Octo- 
ber 16, 1941 (55 Stat. 742), entitled ‘An Act 
to authorize the President of the United 
States to requisition property required tor 
the defense of the United States,’ is amended 
by striking out the words ‘on the basis of 
the fair market value of the property at’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘as 
of’; and at the end of such sentence, before 
the period, inserting the words ‘in accord- 
ance with the provision for just compensa- 
tion in the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States,’ so that such 
sentence will read as follows: The President 
shall determine the amount of the fair and 
just compensation to be paid for any prop- 
erty requisitioned and taken over pursuant 
to this act and the fair value of any prop- 
erty returned under section 2 of this act, 
but each such determination shall be made 
as of the time it is requisitioned or returned, 
as the case may be, in accordance with the 
provision for just compensation in the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States.“ 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 31, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: Page 11, line 4, of the Senate en- 
grossed bill, strike out the word or“; and 
the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: Restore the matter stricken out by 
said amendment with the following amend- 
ments: 

Page 13, line 8, of the Senate engrossed 
bill, after the number “1137," insert ; 
U. S. C. 1940 ed., title 8, secs, 501-907.“ 

Page 13, line 17, of the Senate engrossed 
bill, after the word war“, insert “and who, 
having been lawfully admitted to the United 
States, including its Territories and posses- 
sions, shall have been at the time of his 
enlistment or induction a resident thereof,”. 

Page 13, lines 19 and 20, of the Senate 
engrossed bill, strike out the words “and no 
certificate of arrival”. 

Page 14, lines 23 and 24, of the Senate 
engrossed bill, strike out the words “this act 
as provided in title XV” and insert in lieu 
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thereof “those titles of the Second War 
Powers Act, 1942, for which the effective 
period is specified in the last title thereof.” 

Page 16, line 18, of the Senate engrossed 
bill, after the word Act“, insert; and such 
ground for revocation shall be in addition 
to any other provided by law.” 

Page 16, strike out lines 23 and 24 of 
fhe Senate engrossed bill. 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 44, and 
agree to the same with amendments, as fol- 
lows: Page 10, line 14, of the House en- 
grossed amendments, after “documentary”, 
insert “evidence or certified copies thereof”, 
and in lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by that part of the House amend- 
ment beginning on page 12, line 19, of the 
House engrossed amendments, and ending 
on page 13, line 21 thereof, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 1501. The Secretary of Commerce 
shall, at the direction of the President, and 
subject to such regulations as the President 
may issue, make such special investigations 
and reports of census or statistical matters 
as may be needed in connection with the 
conduct of the war, and, in carrying out the 
purpose of this section, dispense with or 
curtail any regular census or statistical work 
of the Department of Commerce, or of any 
bureau or division thereof. Any person who 
shall refuse or willfully neglect to answer 
any questions in connection with any spe- 
cial investigations made under this section, 
or who shall willfully give answers that are 
false, shall upon conviction thereof be fined 
not exceeding $500 or imprisoned for a pe- 
riod of not exceeding 60 days, or both. 

“Sec. 1502. That notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, any record, schedule, 
report, or return, or any information or data 
contained therein, now or hereafter in the 
possession of the Department of Commerce, 
or any bureau or division thereof, may be 
made available by the Secretary of Commerce 
to any branch or agency of the Govern- 
ment, the head of which shall have made 
written request therefor for use in connec- 
tion with the conduct of the war. The 
President shall issue regulations with re- 

to the making available of any such 
record, schedule, report, return, information 
or data, and with respect to the use thereot 
after the same has been made available. 
No person shall disclose or make use of any 
individual record, schedule, report, or return, 
or any information or data contained therein 
contrary to the terms of such regulations; 
and any person knowingly and willfully vio- 
lating this provision shall be guilty of a 
felony and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined not exceeding $1,000, or be imprisoned 
not exceeding 2 years, or both. 

“Sec. 1503. For purposes of this title the 
term “person” shall include any individual, 
partnership, association, business trust, cor- 
poration, or any organized group of persons, 
whether incorporated or not.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not 
agreed to the following amendments: 

Disagreement as to substance: Amend- 
ment numbered 32. 

Disagreement solely as to title and section 
numbers and cross-references: Amendments 
numbered 45, 46, 47, and 50. 

JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 
WALL Doxey, 

Warren R. AUSTIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Hatton W. SUMNERs, 

CHARLES F. McLAUGHLIN, 
CLARENCE E. HANCOCK, 
Managers on the part oj the House. 


Mr. OMAHONEY. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the conference report. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that, in connection with a biil of 
this importance, the result of the con- 
ference should be explained to the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall be very 
glad to follow the suggestion of the 
senior Senator from Vermont, who was 
one of the members of the conference 
and who contributed very substantially 
to the agreement which was reached in 
the conference. 

This is what is known as the second 
War Powers bill. The conferees agreed 
upon all the amendments which were 
offered in the House with the exception 
of five, only one of which was a substan- 
tial amendment. The others were purely 
formal amendments. The substantial 
amendment was that by which the House, 
acting upon the recommendation of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House, had 
rejected the Senate provision extending 
the benefits of the employees’ compensa- 
tion law to certain persons hired by the 
Office of Civilian Defense. The House of 
Representatives approved the action of 
the House committee and struck this sec- 
tion from the bill. Thereafter the con- 
ferees were unable to agree. However, 
the House conferees took that provision 
back to the House for action, and again 
the House insisted that the provision be 
stricken. 

The conference report agrees on all 
other substantial matters which were in 
disagreement between the two Houses. 
I may say that this includes the title 
which provided authority to the Federal 
Reserve Board to make direct purchases 
of Government obligations from the 
Treasury. With respect to this provi- 
sion, the’ bill, as it passed the Senate, 
was unlimited. The House inserted a 
limitation which would practically have 
destroyed that power. The conferees 
were able to agree upon a substitute pro- 
posal which places a limitation of $5,000,- 
000,000 upon the amount of such bonds, 
so purchased directly from the Treasury, 
which may be held at any one time by the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

The House of Representatives struck 
from the bill the whole title which was 
approved by the Senate, providing for 
the naturalization of persons serving in 
the armed forces of the United States 
during the present war. This title was 
approved by the House committee, but 
was eliminated on the floor of the House 
when the bill was originally considered 
there. The conferees agreed upon a re- 
vision of the Senate text by which the 
right of naturalization was extended only 
to aliens who, having been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States, its Terri- 
tories or possessions, were residents at 
the time of enlistment or induction into 
the armed services. 

The House inserted a new title, author- 
izing the Secretary of Commerce to make 
special investigations and reports of cen- 
sus matters for the purposes of the war. 
This also permits the Secretary of Com- 
merce to dispense with the biennial cen- 
sus of manufactures, or any similar reg- 
ular census or statistical work not now 
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needed. The conferees held special hear- 
ings on this matter and received testi- 
mony that this latter provision in itself 
will effect a saving of something more 
than $1,000,000. 

Perhaps I should add that the Senate 
accepted the House amendment by which 
members of the selective service and 
training boards are exempted from cer- 
tain prohibitions of the Hatch Act. 

Another provision of the measure as 
agreed upon by the conferees authorizes 
the inspection and audit of the books of 
war contractors. This eliminates all 
possibility of such an incident as that 
recently pointed out by the Supreme 
Court in the Government suit against 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, which 
grew out of the last war. At that time 
the Government did not have the right to 
examine Bethlehem’s books dealing with 
contracts of the first World War, and the 
Supreme Court ruled against the Govern- 
ment. By virtue of the provision of this 
bill, which was slightly changed in con- 
ference, no such incident will be possible 
during this war. Under the provision as 
agreed upon in the conference, auditing 
may be conducted by any governmental 
agency or officer designated by the Pres- 
ident or by the Chairman of the War 
Production Board. 

Mr. President, I think that covers sub- 
stantially the matters in which the Sen- 
ate is interested, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives, which was read, as 
follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 16, 1942 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
amendments numbered 45, 46, and 50 to the 
bill (S. 2208) to further expedite the prote- 
cution of the war; and 

That the House further insist upon its 
amendments numbered 32 and 47 to said bill. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
order that the formal amendments may 
also be eliminated, the Senate conferees 
having no desire to pursue further the 
disagreement with the House upon the 
matter of the Office of Civilian Defense, 
I move that the Senate recede f-om its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 32, and agree to the 
same, This amendment is purely formal, 
having to do with the title number. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I also move that 
the Senate recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the House num- 
bered 47, and agree to the same. This is 
also a purely formal amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The provision of 
the original bill which was stricken out in 
the House—hbeing title VIII comes in the 
middle of the bill; and since it is now 
eliminated it means that the sections and 
titles following it must all be renumbered. 
Therefore, with the authority of the Sen- 
ate conferees and of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I send to the 
desk a concurrent resolution and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be read by title 
for the information of the Senate. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
27) was read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in enrolling 
the bill (S. 2208) to further expedite the 
prosecution of the war, the Secretary of the 
Senate is authorized and directed to make all 
necessary corrections in title and section 
numbers and cross references as may be 
necessary by reason of the omission from the 
enrolled bill of title VIII. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House with re- 
spect to amendment numbered 9 be 
printed at this point in the Record. Ido 
so because this amendment deals with 
the priorities law, and it is the desire of 
the Senate conferees to express their con- 
currence in the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House that 
amendment numbered 9 is not intended 
to restrict the powers of the President 
under the first War Powers Act. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 9: The Senate bill 
made specific amendments to paragraph (1) 
of subsection (a) of section 2 of the priorities 
law (the act of June 28, 1940, as amended) 
and the House amendment set out the full 
text of that paragraph. The Senate recedes 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the House with amendments of a minor na- 
ture which clarify the language. The amend- 
ment, in setting out the full text of such par- 
agraph (1) necessarily repeats language of 
existing law in which no change is proposed. 
Included in this language in which no change 
is proposed are certain restrictions on the 
making of Government contracts. The First 
War Powers Ac* authorized the President to 
relax certain requirements in the making, 
performance or modification of contracts 
whenever he deems such action would facili- 
tate prosecution of the war. The President's 
powers under the First War Powers Act are 
not intended to be restricted by the restate- 
ment in this legislation of such provisions of 
paragraph (1} of section 2 (a). 


NOMINATION OF JONATHAN MAYHEW 
WAINWRIGHT TO BE LIEUTENANT GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, I report favorably the 
nomination of Maj. Gen. Jonathan May- 
hew Wainwright, brigadier general, 
Regular Army, for temporary appoint- 
ment as lieutenant general in the Army 
of the United States, under the provisions 
of law, and ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. I ask that 
the nomination be read by the clerk, so 
that all Senators may know that General 
Wainwright has been nominated to suc- 
ceed General MacArthur in command of 
the American troops on the Bataan 
Peninsula. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Maj. Gen. Jonathan Mayhew 
Wainwright—brigadier general, Regular 
Army—for temporary appointment as 
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lieutenant general in the Army of the 
United States, under the provisions of 
law. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
have consulted with the distinguished 
minority leader, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary]; and I understand 
that he has no objection to the present 
consideration of the nomination. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr, President, I think 
the nomination comes within the excep- 
tion to the rule; and I have no objec- 
tion to its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the nomination? ‘The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be immedi- 
ately notified. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its deliberations this after- 
noon, it take a recess until 12 o’clock 
noon, tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


CONTROL OF ALIENS AND OTHERS IN 
MILITARY ZONES 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
have in my hand a clipping from one of 
the morning Washington newspapers, 
reading as follows: 

COAST BEGINS REMOVAL OF JAPS NEXT WEEK 

San Francisco, March 18.—Gen. John L. 
De Witt, commanding the Western Defense 
Command, announced tonight that evacua- 
tion of the first Japanese aliens and Ameri- 
can-born Japanese from military area No. 1 
will start “early next week” with the removal 
of 1,000 Japanese from the Los Angeles area. 


Mr. President, I wish to address the 
Members of this body now with refer- 
ence to Senate bill 2352, a bill to provide 
a penalty for violation of restrictions or 
orders with respect to persons entering, 
remaining in, leaving, or committing any 
act in military areas or zones, the meas- 
ure relating to alien enemies and others. 

As chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee of the Senate, on March 9, 
1942, I was requested by Hon. Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of War, to introduce 
the bill to which I have referred. At that 
time I received from the War Depart- 
ment a letter, signed by the Secretary of 
War, under date of March 9, 1942, read- 
ing as follows: 


Dear SENATOR REYNOLDS: There is enclosed 
herewith draft of a bill entitled “A bill to 
provide a penalty for violation of restrictions 
or orders with respect to persons entering, 
remaining in, or leaving military areas or 
zones,’ which the War Department recom- 
mends to be enacted into law. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to provide for enforcement in the Federal 
criminal courts of orders issued under the 
authority of Executive order of the President 
No. 9066, dated February 19, 1942. This Ex- 
ecutive order authorizes the Secretary of War 
to prescribe military areas from which any 
and all persons may be excluded for pur- 
poses of national defense. 
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It is impossible to estimate the probable 
cost to the Government consequent upon the 
enactment of such legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this proposed legislation for the consideration 
of the Congress, as the enactment thereof 
would not be in conflict with the program of 
the President. a 


Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 


Immediately upon receipt of the letter 
which I have just read I introduced 
Senate bill 2352, which would provide 
a penalty for violation of restrictions or 
orders with respect to persons entering, 
remaining in, leaving, or committing any 
act in military areas or zones. 

The bill was immediately referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
Senate for consideration. On Friday, 
March 13, 1942, the full committee of the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the 
Senate, of which I am chairman, con- 
vened for the purpose of considering the 
bill, at which time the committee had 
the benefit of the presence of Col. B. M. 
Bryan, of the War Department. 

This bill deals primarily with the activ- 
ities of aliens and alien enemies, and 
therefore should be of interest to every 
Member of the Congress of the United 
States, in view of the fact that there are 
more than 5,000,000 aliens within the 
confines of continental United States. 
It may be stated without exaggeration 
that one of our most important fronts 
is the American front, and without the 
proper control of aliens and enemies of 
this Government we can hardly expect 
to be successful in other areas of the 
world unless we first provide protection 
for American citizens on the American 
front, where we must guard carefully our 
great munitions and manufacturing 
structures engaged in the production of 
war materials. It is concerning this that 
I wish to speak first in discussing the im- 
portance of the bill. 

In order that the two Houses of the 
Congress of the United States and the 
American public may be given an insight 
into the battlefield on the home front, 
I wish particularly to bring to the at- 
tention of the Members of this body the 
alien question as it exists today, fifth- 
column activities within the United 
States, in other words, to give a brief dis- 
cussion of the subject pertaining to the 
matter of fighting the foe within. We 
will remember Pearl Harbor. We recall 
that the invading forces certainly were 
provided aid from Japanese on land on 
the island of Oahu, which, I understand, 
is the only island of the Hawaiian group 
that is anywhere near properly fortified 
at the present hour. The report reaches 
us that canefields were cut in the 
form of arrows pointing to military ob- 
jectives; that vegetable dealers and mer- 
chants kept detailed records of purchased 
naval supplies in order to gage fleet 
movements; and that fishing sampans 
are believed to have been in touch with 
ships of the Japanese fleet, or certainly 
with agents of the Japanese military in- 
telligence division. The fact is, that on 
December 5, 2 days before the attack, a 
telephone conversation lasting around 18 
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minutes was carried on between a Japa- 
nese in Hawaii and Japan by which im- 
portant military information was com- 
municated to the Japanese Government. 

When the vicious attack of December 
7 came, Japanese are reported to have 
wrecked cars and otherwise obstructed 
traffic. It is revealed that Japanese 
pilots shot down above Pearl Harbor were 
found to be wearing Honolulu high- 
school insignia and United States college 
rings, and one person, later arrested as 
a spy, had been a highly regarded Hono- 
lulu citizen for 20 years. 

Since the Pearl Harbor incident, enemy 
activity on the Pacific coast has quieted, 
but this lull itself leads our officials to 
suspect perhaps further blows, and evi- 
dences the fact that enemy groups of 
saboteurs are under excellent control by 
their leaders. Air and submarine at- 
tacks from the sea, for example, could 
be coordinated with sabotage on land by 
dynamiting dams, power plants, oil fields, 
refineries, and defense factories. Japa- 
nese settlements often are near these 
vital areas. Let us not forget that these 
Japanese who constitute a grave peril to 
our Nation are aided and abetted by an 
overwhelming mass of disloyal German 
and Italian sympathizers. 

Reasons for suspected widespread 
fifth-column activity among Japanese 
is found in information gathered by our 
distinguished colleague, Senator Guy 
GILLETTE, of Iowa. The Senator recently 
pointed out that, although American- 
born Japanese are regarded as United 
States citizens, they also are held to be 
subjects of Nippon unless they specifi- 
cally renounce the Emperor. Few renun- 
ciations have been made and all citizens 
may be conscripted into the Japanese 
service. 

Furthermore, Japanese consuls, Bud- 
dhist priests, and other leaders have been 
propagandizing the children of their 
countrymen for years right here beneath 
the shadows of the American flag, right 
here in continental United States. We 
learn that from translations of essays 
written by Japanese high-school students 
in southern California to celebrate the 
twenty-six hundredth anniversary of the 
Empire. These students have expressed 
and do express pride in their dual citi- 
zenship and approval of Japanese am- 
bitions in Asia. 

This explains evacuation plans which 
I shall later mention. 

In the face of such thorough propa- 
ganda activity which I have just men- 
tioned, officials now feel that too much 
would be risked in allowing Japanese 
and other enemy aliens to remain in 
coastal areas, although some injustices 
probably would result from mass evacu- 
ations. 

The possibility of Japanese sabotage 
on the west coast in the States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and Arizona, 
leading from the Canadian border to the 
Republic of Mexico, is revealed by the 
census figures of recent date, which show 
shat, of the 127,000 Japanese in America, 
120,000 of them reside in the West, and, 
of these, 93,000 are in California alone. 
Our Justice Department reveals that 
91,000 Japanese unquestionably may be 
classified as noncitizens. 
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It is revealed, thus, that Japanese 
plans, originally called for a five-pronged 
attack on the United States. Three of 
these prongs already have been driven 
into outposts at Hawaii, the Philippines, 
and the mid-Pacific islands. The two 
remaining prongs call for heavy subma- 
rine attacks on shipping and a thrust at 
the Panama Canal, possibly screened by 
a diversion in Alaska. 

Suspicions were first aroused here in 
1937 during joint congressional commit- 
tee hearings on Hawaii's application for 
statehood. At that time, opponents of 
statehood questioned the loyalty of many 
of the 163,000 Japanese residents. At 
that time it was revealed by one witness 
that the Japanese consulate was arousing 
anti-American sentiment. At the time 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] 
proposed an investigation of Japanese 
organizations in the United States, but 
unfortunately his resolution was not 
pressed, after the State Department had 
warned against upsetting delicate nego- 
tiations then proceeding. Anyway, great 
credit should be given to our colleague, 
the Senator from Iowa, for his foresight 
in requesting an investigation of these 
Japanese organizations, and had his de- 
sires been carried out the probabilities 
are that much of the trouble and danger 
now occasioned by the Japanese in this 
country, and certainly in Hawaii, would 
have been eliminated, and perhaps the 
activities of the enemy Japanese in 
Hawaii would have been thwarted at 
Pearl Harbor on December 7. The Sen- 
ator’s warnings were not heeded. His 
sound judgment and advice was not 
taken advantage of. 

Fifth-column activities and control, 
however, extend far beyond the Japanese 
groups. We know from the Attorney 
General’s report that inside the country 
today is an estimated total of approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 aliens. All subjects of 
the Axis nations, as we know, were order- 
ed to register with the Justice Depart- 
ment on or before February 28 of this 
year, and Italian aliens have been or- 
derec from their homes in certain west- 
coast areas. 

Evidence that a tightly knit fifth col- 
umn exists in the United States is daily 
being uncovered by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation under the direction of 
its able director, the Honorable J. Edgar 
Hoover, to whom much credit should be 
given, and praise accorded for the fine 
manner in which he and his courageous 
men have to date handled the situation 
with such a limited number of special 
agents to carry out his orders. 

West-coast raids on Japanese colonies 
have yielded truckloads of guns, ammu- 
nition, dynamite, and bombs, as well as 
cameras and radio sets in various quan- 
tities and numbers. Even Japanese army 
and navy uniforms have been found. 

The extent of Nazi activities has been 
indicated in trials in New York and 
Washington. Thirty-three members of 
a spy ring operating in and around the 
metropolis of New York have been sen- 
tenced to prison terms ranging from 18 
months to 18 years. This ring was un- 
covered through the operations of Mr. 
Hoover’s Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. They even discovered in operation 
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a radio station which was in contact with 
Germany. 

The extent of these alien-enemy activ- 
ities, and the work of saboteurs and spies 
we may easily glean from the columns 
of the daily press in all sections of the 
country. Already more than seven 
thousand enemy aliens have been 
brought into custody by officials, but it 
is feared that the surface has scarcely 
been scratched, and the fears are cer- 
tainly well founded. 

Before me I have 15 clippings which 
I have gathered at random from daily 
newspapers published in various sections 
of the country. These articles relating 
to enemy aliens are headlined as follows: 


Alexandria, Va.: 15 aliens arrested in near- 
by Virginia; arms, radios seized. Alexandria, 
Arlington police assist Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation in round-up of suspects. 

Middletown, N. Y.: Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation seizes six aliens in West Point 
area. 

Baltimore, Md.: Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation seizes enemy aliens in Maryland plot; 
German flags, radios, hint invasion threat. 

Salisbury, Md.: Two aliens, arms, and 
radios, and other paraphernalia seized in 
Eastern Shore raid. 

Santa Fe, N. Mex.: 400 Japanese aliens 
reach detention camps. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation jails 200 Japanese teachers in 
California German pro-Nazi suspects also 
seized in 24-hour round-up. 

Cape May, N. J.: More aliens seized in 
New Jersey coast round-up. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Japanese quizzed after 
round-up. 

San Francisco, Calif.: 60 aliens arrested in 
Federal Bureau of Investigation raids in 
northern California. 

Annapolis, Md.: 179 altens held after shore 
raids. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex.: Powerful radio 
sender in hands of alien enemies seized in 
New Mexico. 

New York City: Nazi spies convicted, but 
they get off lucky with 20 years in prison, 

New York City: Two confessed Nazi spies 
face death penalty; naturalized Germans send 
aircraft data in invisible ink. 

New York City: Seven found guilty in spy 
trial get total of 117 years. 

Washington, D. C.: Attorney General Biddle 
orders 318 more enemy aliens interned. 


And so it goes. Enemy aliens have 
been apprehended and placed under ar- 
rest in virtually every section of the 
United States, and enemy aliens are con- 
tinuing to provide trouble for us here on 
the American front. 

In addition to the headlines I have 
read, I have a number of clippings relat- 
ing to this subject. I shall not attempt 
to engage the time of the Members of 
this body by reading these articles, but I 
do wish to set down here the headlines 
from the press, bringing to the attention 
of the American people just what we are 
confronted with here on the American 
front. 

The articles are entitled: 

Santa Clara, Cuba; 16 Axis spies seized in 
Cuban ‘sugar fires. 

Washington, D. C.: $18,000,000 sought to 
guard United States offices against sabotage. 

Washington, D. C.: Dies “brown paper” 
to bare Spanish agents’ work in the United 
States. 

Washington, D. C.: Diss launches probe of 
Spanish, Fascist, Latin-American moves. 

New York City: 20 Hindus seized for illegal 
entry. 
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San Francisco, Calif.: More than third of 
Hawaiian population found to be Japanese. 

Washington, D. C.: United States now en- 
gaged in relisting more than 1,000,000 of the 
5,000,000 aliens now in the United States. 

Washington, D. C.: Loophole found which 
permits enemy agents to enter country. 

Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte raid discloses 
enemy alien subterfuge. 

Washington, D. C.: War spurs naturaliza- 
tion for District of Columbia story is told. 


In reference to this, it is my opinion 
that we should be much more careful, 
and have strict observation of the laws, 
and know something of the character of 
the thousands and thousands of aliens 
being naturalized today. Frankly, I be- 
lieve that the safety of our Nation de- 
mands that we suspend all naturalization 
for the duration of the war. 

The following is a statement from 
Ambassador Bullitt: 

Ambassador Bullitt in a speech delivered 
in Philadelphia, on August 18, 1940, said: 

“The agents of the dictators are already 
here preparing the way for their armies. 
They are preparing the way in the same man- 
ner in which they prepared the way in France. 

“In France much of the most terrible and 
traitorous work was done by the Fascists and 
Communists working together. 

“At the most critical moment of the fight- 
ing in Belgium other German agents, this 
time Communist railway men, stopped all 
traffic on the Belgian railways so that there 
was no transport by train for the French, 
British, and Belgian armies. 

“The French had been more hospitable than 
are even we Americans to refugees from Ger- 
many. More than one-half the spies captured 
doing actual military spy work against the 
French Army were refugees from Germany.” 


We must remember that one of the 
primary problems of a nation at war is 
the control of alien activity in connection 
with war. 

From what we learn, certainly America 
is today being given an insight into the 
battlefield on the home front, in reference 
to which Senate bill 2352 concerns itself. 

Had the legislation which I have been 
advocating ever since 1936 been written 
upon the statute books, we would have 
excluded from the United States a mass 
of people, among them spies, saboteurs, 
and agitators of sedition and subversion, 
who now are a source of unending anxi- 
ety to the military authorities of this 
Nation. In 1936 I scught to have Con- 
gress adopt a law for the registration and 
fingerprinting, of all aliens then in the 
United States and those who might ar- 
rive thereafter. I even went so far in 
these past years to advocate a complete 
suspension or stoppage of immigration 
into the United States. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me point out that through the 
failure to pass this legislation our rela- 
tively open doors have permitted the 
entry of spies, saboteurs, and promoters 
of sedition and discord, who are a source 
of constant anxiety at this moment. As 
a result of their presence we are con- 
fronted with the possibility, indeed, I may 
say the probability, that some of these 
people are actually now in the plants en- 
gaged in producing essential war mate- 
rials for our Government. 


Some of my colleagues I know felt that : 


I was unduly alarmed in 1936 about the 
situation which would some day confront 
us, and which now is a present fact. We 
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are at war with the homelands of people 

who constitute, I regret to say, an undue 

proportion of our population, and when I 

say that, I do not wish to be misunder- 

stood or misinterpreted. 

I recognize full well the loyalty of many 
of our naturalized citizens who have 
come to us from the lands with which 
we are now at war, but the fact that an 
indeterminable percentage of those peo- 
ple are absolutely loyal does not in any 
way minimize the peril we face from 
those of whose loyalty we are uncertain, 
or of whose loyalty we have good reason 
to believe is questionable, to say the 
least. The War Department has asked 
me to sponsor this bill, which will confer 
broad powers on the military authorities 
charged with the protection of certain 
zones in our country. We well know 
that the necessities of our situation are 
such that these powers must even ex- 
tend to the control of persons who are 
citizens of the United States. 

Now I ask in all seriousness, when we 
consider this bill which is now before the 
Senate, S. 2352, let us remember that no 
matter what we may succeed in doing 
in this war, the problems which I have 
sought to present since 1936 will remain 
with us, and that this bill should not 
stand by itself. It should be supple- 
mented, in my opinion, by legislation to 
end once and for all the entry of aliens 
into the United States until we can have 
so assimilated all the aliens in our popu- 
lation that never again will it be neces- 
sary for us to question the loyalty or 
devotion to our public institutions of any 
part of our population, 

Indeed, the influx of aliens to our 
shores over the years has been such in 
its unrestricted nature as to permit of 
the entrance of alien enemies, spies, sabo- 
teurs, and radicals to such a degree that 
today the American front is one of the 
most dangerous fronts with which we 
have to deal. 

On March 2, 1942, Lt. Gen. J. L. 
De Witt, United States Army, command- 
ing the Western Defense Command, 
issued Public Proclamation No. 1, reading 
in part as follows: 

To the people within the States of Arizona, 
California, Oregon, and Washington, and 
the public generally: 

Whereas by virtue of orders issued by the 
War Department on December 11, 1942, that 
portion of the United States lying within the 
States of Washington, Oregon, California, 
Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, and Arizona, 
and the Territory of Alaska, has been estab- 
lished as the Western Defense Command and 
designated as a theater of operations under 
my command; and 

Whereas by Executive Order No. 9066, dated 
February 19, 1942, the President of the United 
States authorized and directed the Secretary 
of War and the military commanders whom 
he may from time to time designate, whenever 
he or any such designated commander deems 
such action necessary or desirable, to pre- 
scribe military areas in such places and of 
such extent as he or the appropriate military 
commander may determine, from which any 
or all persons may be excluded, and with re- 
spect to which the right of any persons to 
enter, remain in, or leave shall be subject to 
whatever restrictions the Secretary of War or 
the appropriate military commander may im- 
pose in his discretion; and 

Whereas the Secretary of War on February 
20, 1942, designated the undersigned as the 
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military commander to carry out the duties 
and responsibilities imposed by said Executive 
order for that portion of the United States 
embraced in the Western Defense Command: 
and 

Whereas the Western Defense Command 
embraces the entire Pacific coast of the 
United States which by its geographical loca- 
tion is particularly subject to attack, to at- 
tempted invasion by the armed forces of na- 
tions with which the United States is now at 
war, and, in connection therewith, is subject 
to espionage and acts of sabotage, thereby re- 
quiring the adoption of military measures 
necessary to establish safeguards against such 
enemy operations: 

Now, therefore I, J. L. De Witt, lieutenant 
general, United States Army, by virtue of the 
authority vested in me by the President of 
the United States and by the Secretary of 
War and my powers and prerogatives as com- 
manding general of the Western Defense Com- 
mand, do hereby declare that: 

The present situation requires as a matter 
of military necessity the establishment in the 
territory embraced by the Western Defense 
Command of military areas and zones thereof 
as defined in exhibit 1, hereto attached, and 
as generally shown on the map attached 
hereto and marked exhibit 2. 


Then General De Witt proceeded to 
define these military zones, 

As a result of this order in the form of 
Public Proclamation No. 1, which I have 
just read to the Senate, the War Depart- 
ment asks for the enactment of Senate 
bill 2352, to provide a penalty for viola- 
tion of restrictions or orders with respect 
to persons entering, remaining in, leav- 
ing, or committing any act in military 
areas or zones. The bill itself reads as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whoever shall 
enter, remain in, leave, or commit any act in 
any military area or military zone prescribed, 
under the authority of an Executive order of 
the President, by the Secretary of War, or 
by any military commander designated by 
the Secretary of War, contrary to the restric- 
tions applicable to any such area or zone or 
contrary to the order of the Secretary of War 
or any such military commander, shall, if it 
appears that he knew or should have known 
of the existence and extent of the restrictions 
or order and that his act was in violation 
thereof, be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction shall be liable to a fine of not to 
exceed $5,000 or to imprisonment for not 
more than 1 year, or both, for each offense. 


To quote the words of Colonel Bryan, 
of the War Department, who appeared 
before our committee: 


The purpose of this bill is to provide for 
enforcement in the Federal courts of orders 
issued under the authority of this proclama- 
tion. As things now stand orders can be 
issued but there is no penalty provided for 
violation ot orders and restrictions so issued. 
Last evening General De Witt called me on 
the telephone from the west coast, talked to 
me personally, and he stated that the passage 
of this bill was necessary to enable him to 
properly carry out the provisions of the 
Executive order. 


Before I conclude, as I intend to do in 
afew moments, let me just say a personal 
word. Ever since 1936 I have sought the 
Passage by Congress, at each and every 
one of the Members of the Senate knows, 
of legislation providing for the registra- 
tion and fingerprinting of all aliens in 
the United States, for the drastic curtail- 
ment of immigration itself, and for the 
deportation of every class of undesirable 
alien who curse this Nation by their pres- 
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ence now; I may say, elements who are 
contributing to the grave peril which the 
Nation faces today. It is, of course, use- 
less for me to recapituiate what I have 
said on many occasions before, but I trust 
that now that we have a concrete meas- 
ure to deal with the peril which confronts 
the Nation, it will be passed immediately. 
For the information of my colleagues, I 
read the report adopted by the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs unanimously re- 
lating to this bill, as follows: 


REPORT 
(To accompany S. 2352) 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2352), “To 
provide a penalty for violation of restrictions 
or orders with respect to persons entering, 
remaining in, or leaving military areas or 
zones,” having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon with an amendment and 
with a recommendation that it do pass. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In line 3, page 1, strike out the word “or” 
and insert after the word “leave” the follow- 
ing words, “or commit any act in.” 

The bill, as amended, provides that wbo- 
ever shall enter, remain in, leave, or commit 
any act in military areas or military zones 
prescribed, under the authority of an Execu- 
tive order of the President, by the Secretary 
of War or by any military commander desig- 
nated by the Secretary of War, contrary to 
the restrictions applicable to any such area 
or zone, or contrary to the order of the Serre- 
tary of War or any such military commancer, 
shall, if it appears that he knew or should 
have known of the existence and extent of 
the restrictions or order and that his act was 
in violation thereof, be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction shall be liable 
to a fine of not to exceed $5,000 or to impris- 
onment for not more than 1 year, or both, for 
each offense. 

The purpose of this proposed bill is to per- 
mit the enforcement in Federal criminal 
courts of orders or restrictions prescribed by 
military authorities, with respect to military 
areas or zones under authority of an Execu- 
tive order of the President. At the present 
time this bill is essential for the enforcement 
of orders issued by the Commanding General, 
Western Defense Command, with respect to 
military areas on the Pacific coast under the 
authority of Executive Order No. 9066, dated 
February 19, 1942. Said Executive Order No. 
9066 authorizes the Secretary of War and the 
military commander whom he may from 
time to time designate whenever he or any 
designated commander deems necessary or 
desirable to prescribe military areas in such 
places and of such extent as he or the appro- 
priate military commander may determine, 
from which any or all persons may be ex- 
cluded, and with respect to which, the right 
of any persons to enter, remain in, or leave, 
shall be subject to whatever restrictions the 
Secretary of War or the military commander 
may impose in his discretion The Secretary 
of War has delegated to Lt. Gen. John L. 
De Witt, Commanding General, Western De- 
fense Command, the authority to prepare and 
prescribe military areas in the Western De- 
fense Command under said Executive Order 
No. 9066. 

By Public Proclamation No, 1, dated March 
2, 1942, General De Witt established certain 
large and extensive military areas in the 
Pacific coast area, including the States of 
Washington, Oregon, California, and Arizona. 
It will be impossible for General De Witt to 
enforce his orders pertaining to these mili- 
tary areas without the immediate passing of 
S. 2352. An amendment to this proposed 
bill is desired to make certain that willful 
violations of any order pertaining to the 
conduct of persons within a military area, 
as far example a curfew restriction, would be 
punishable under the provisions of the bill, 
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It is the opinion of the committee that 
immediate passage of this bill is a military 
necessity, not only with respect to the Pacific 
coast region but also with respect to any 
other part of the United States or its pos- 
sessions in which it is desirable to create 
military areas under Executive Order No. 9066 
or other Executive order. 

Recommendations of the War Department 
follow: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 9, 1942. 
Hon. Ropert REYNOLDS, 
Chairman, Committee on Military 
Affairs, United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR REYNOLDS: There is enclosed 
herewith draft of a bill entitled, “A bill to 
provide a penalty for violation of restrictions 
or orders with respect to persons entering, 
remaining in, or leaving military areas or 
zones,” which the War Department recom- 
mends to be enacted into law. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to provide for enforcement in the Federal 
criminal courts of orders issued under the 
authority of Executive Order of the Presi- 
dent No. 9066, dated February 19, 1942, This 
Executive-order authorizes the Secretary of 
War to prescribe military areas from which 
any and all persons may be excluded for 
purposes of national defense. 

It is impossible to estimate the probable 
cost to the Government consequent upon the 
enactment of such legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this proposed legislation for the consider- 
ation of the Congress, as the enactment 
thereof would not be in conflict with the 
program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 


In conclusion, Mr. President, I have 
before me now a letter dated March 13, 
1942, addressed to me as chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs by 
Hon. Robert Patterson, Acting Secre- 
tary of War, reading as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 13, 1942. 
Hon. ROBERT REYNOLDS, 
Chairman, Committee on Military 
Affairs, United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR REYNOLDS: By telephone on 
Thursday, March 12, 1942, Lt. Gen. John L. 
De Witt, commanding the Western Defense 
Command, requested that action be taken 
to expedite passage of S. 2352 and H. R. 6758, 
bills to provide penalties for violation of 
restrictions or orders with respect to persons 
entering, remaining in, or leaving military 
areas or zones. 

General De Witt is strongly of the opinion 
that the bill, when enacted, should be broad 
enough to enable the Secretary of War or the 
appropriate military commander to enforce 
curfews and other restrictions within mill- 
tary areas and zones. To that end, it is 
suggested that in line 3, page 1, of S. 2352 
the word “or” be stricken and that after the 
word “leave” there be inserted the words 
, or commit any act in.“ 

General De Witt indicated that he was pre- 
pared to enforce certain restrictions at once 
for the purpose of protecting certain vital 
national defense interests, but did not de- 
sire to proceed until enforcement machinery 
had been set up. 

The War Department recommends imme- 
diate passage of the proposed law. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON, 
Acting Secretary of War. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CLARK 
of Missouri in the chair). The Chair is 
informed that the amendment to which 
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the Senator has referred is included in 
the bill which has passed the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. That is quite true. 
I was about to ask that the title adopted 
by the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs be amended by inserting after the 
word “leaving” the words “or committing 
any act in”, and likewise that the words 
which the Presiding Officer has just been 
good enough to call to my attention be 
inserted in line 3, after the word “leave.” 

If the Senate shall pass the bill with 
the amendment adopted by the House, 
and, as a matter of fact, the amendment 
we inserted in the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the Senate, the bill passed by 
the Senate today would be identical with 
the bill passed today by the House of 
Representatives, and as a result there 
would not be any need for conference 
with the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the bill (H. R. 6758) to pro- 
vide a penalty for violation of restric- 
tions or orders with respect to persons 
entering, remaining in, leaving, or com- 
mitting any act in military areas or zones, 
which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I ask for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill just laid 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 

objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
_ Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I have no 
substantial objection—I should like to 
know from the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to what extent he understands that 
“the restrictions or order” may go, and 
when I use those terms I am quoting the 
language of the bili. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. It is my under- 
standing that in order to carry out the 
objectives of the proclamation, and thus 
keep clear the military areas which have 
been defined by General De Witt, the 
commander of the western area, we are 
asked to provide the department with 
authority to keep certain individuals from 
entering or leaving military zones, or not 
complying with any of the curfew laws, 
or any regulations which might be estab- 
lished within those zones. The pro- 
posed legislation would provide United 
States district attorneys, charged with 
the enforcement of our laws in the mili- 
tary area under General De Witt, as well 
as anywhere else, with authority to prose- 
cute offenders, and there is provided a 
Penalty to the extent of a fine not to 
exceed 85 000, or imprisonment for not 
more than 1 year, or both, for each 
offense. 

Mr. DANAHER. Does the Senator 
understand what is meant by the use of 
the word “extent” in line 2, on page 2, 
of the Senate bill? In order to point out 
my inquiry specifically I should like to 
have the Senator tell us just exactly what 
is contemplated wher. a criminal prose- 
cution can be brought against a person— 
and I quote from the biil— 

If it appears that the accused should have 
known of the existence and extent of the 
restrictions or order 

If we do not know what the restrictions 
are, and if we do not know what the 
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extent is. how can others be presumed to 
know? 

Mr REYNOLDS The interpretation 
would, I think, be that if notice is given 
and restrictions are made, and regula- 
tions issued to that effect, persons will 
be prohibited from entering a certain 
area, and if they dic enter that would be a 
violation. In other words, if they should 
enter against the regulations or against 
notices posted or if they should leave 
certain areas wher they were instructed 
to remain in certain areas, they would 
be guilty of a violation under the pro- 
posed act 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 8 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. On page 1, in lines 8 
and 9, Senators will find that the meas- 
ure proscribes action contrary to the 
order of the Secretary of War. Does the 
Senator understand that such an order 
must be published before anyone would 
be bound to know of the extent of the 
application of the order? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. That is my under- 
standing. It would be based thereafter, 
I should think, upon a proclamation 
known as Proclamation No. 1, which was 
made by General De Witt. 

Mr. DANAHER. Is that the procla- 
mation referred to in the committee re- 
port? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. The proclamation 
was issued on March 2, 1942. 

Mr. DANAHER. That is the. public 
proclamation referred to in the commit- 
tee report? 4 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes. 

Mr. DANAHER. I should like to ask 
unanimous consent that the report be 
printed in full in the RECORD. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, the 
proclamation will appear in the RECORD 
as part of my remarks. 

Mr. DANAHER. Very well. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I think this 
is probably the “sloppiest” criminal law 
I have ever read or seen anywhere. I 
certainly think the Senate should not 
pass it. I do not want to object, because 
the purpose of it is understood. It does 
not apply only to the Pacific coast. It 
applies anywhere in the United States 
where there is any possible reason for 
declaring a military zone. The bill pro- 
vides: 

That whoever shall enter, remain in, leave, 
or commit any act in any military area or 
military zone prescribed, under the authority 
of an Executive order of the President, by the 
Secretary of War, or by any military com- 
mander designated by the Secretary of War— 


All that does is to let somebody say 
what a military zone is. Then it goes on 
and says that anyone who enters— 
contrary to the restrictions applicable. 


It does not say who shall prescribe the 
restrictions. It does not say how anyone 
shall know that the restrictions are ap- 
plicable to that particular zone, It does 
not appear that there is any authority 
given to anyone to prescribe any restric- 
tion. It then goes on: 


Or contrary to the order of the Secretary of 
War. 


That might be enforceable, because 
there power is given to issue some kind 
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of an order. Then it goes on and only 
makes it a crime— 

If it appears that he knew or should have 
known of the existence and extent of the 
restrictions or order and that his act was in 
violation thereof. 


In which case he is liable to go to jail 
for a year or be fined $5,000. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt an act 
of that kind would be enforced in war- 
time. I have no doubt that in peacetime 
no man could ever be convicted under it, 
because the court would find that it was 
so indefinite and so uncertain that it 
could not be enforced under the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. President, I do not want to object, 
because I understand the pressing char- 
acter of this kind of legislation for the 
Pacific coast today, but I certainly think 
the measure should be redrafted in some 
kind of legal form, instead of in the form 
of a military order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the House bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 6758) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That whoever shall enter, 
remain in, leave, or commit any act in any 
military area or military zone prescribed, 
under the authority of an Executive order 
of the President by the Secretary of War, or 
by any military commander designated by 
the Secretary of War, contrary to the restric- 
tions applicable to any such area or zone or 
contrary to the order of the Secretary of War 
or any such military commander, shall, if it 
appears that he knew or should have known 
of the existence and extent of the restrictions 
or order and that his act was in violation 
thereof, be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction shall be liable to a fine of not to 
exceed $5,000 or to imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year, or both, for each offense. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 2352, being an iden- 
tical bill, will be indefinitely postponed. 


DO NOT ENDANGER AMERICA’S OIL 
SUPPLY 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, the impor- 
tance of petroleum to our success in this 
war cannot be overestimated. The ter- 
rific price which Hitler has paid in his 
effort to gain possession of the oil flelds 
of Russia and the terrific price which 
Japan has paid to gain possession of the 
oil fields of the Dutch East Indies shows 
what an important role petroleum is 
playing in this war. 

I read these headlines in the public 
press today: 

Gas sale curb begins today. 


Further down in the article I read: 

Delivery of gasoline stocks to dealers be- 
ginning today will be cut one-fifth and there 
is a strong possibility that a further cut may 
be ordered by the War Production Board if 
Axis submarines continue to sink tankers in 
large numbers. 


Mr. President, I am concerned today 
about our own supply of oil. Undoubt- 
edly the Petroleum Coordinator is also 
concerned. Our known resources are 
diminishing. I am told that during the 
year 1941 we consumed three times as 
much crude petroleum as was discovered 
in new fields. The difficulty of our search 
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for new fields is increasing. The results 
of our efforts are not too encouraging. 

The supply of petroleum may well de- 
termine the final outcome of the war. 
Therefore our Government must follow a 
policy which will insure us an adequate 
supply of this valuable material. We are 
today redoubling ever, effort to provide 
our soldiers with the engines of war, but 
to what purpose will that effort be if we 
are not able to provide those engines with 
fuel and lubrication? 

Our Treasury Department, in an effort 
to provide our Government with ade- 
quate revenues, has suggested two 
changes in the taxing policy with respect 
to the oil industry, both of which would 
result in materially decreasing the dis- 
covery of new oil fields. These two sug- 
gested changes are: First, to eliminate 
the depletion allowance provision; and 
second, to eliminate the intangible de- 
velopment costs option. Both of these 
provisions are a part of a policy which 
this Government has followed since the 
World War. 7, 

To change the long-established policy 
of government in these two respects 
would militate tremendously against the 
small or independent companies. Even- 
tually it would destroy most of them. 
This is bad from two standpoints. First; 
from the standpoint of an increased 
monopolistic tendency in the oil industry, 
and second, from the standpoint of de- 
creasing the discovery of new fields. 
This second result would be disastrous at 
the present time. 

According to published records, the in- 
dependent oil companies discovered 73 
percent of our new oil fields in 1941. The 
so-called independents are the “wildcat- 
ters.” They are the men who pioneer in 
search of new fields. Therefore, any- 
thing that would reduce or limit the dis- 
covery of new fields at this time would be 
against our national welfare. 


HISTORY OF THE DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 


Mr. President, allow me to recite briefly 
the history of the depletion clause and 
the intangible development-costs option. 

In 1917 and 1918 Congress faced a sit- 
uation very similar to the one which we 
face today. Then, as now, petroleum 
was an important factor. We had what 
we now know to be a relatively small in- 
dustry engaged in the production of this 
important war essential. 

Congress at that time, in recognition 
of the importance of oil to our success, 
resolved that it would permit nothing to 
interfere with the exploration of new 
fields in order that we should not be 
found lacking in this vital material. 
Then, as now, Congress was confronted 
with the necessity of raising money. We 
had to meet the greatest obligations in 
the history of the country up until that 
time. 

Petroleum at that time was selling at 
a very high price, and great fear was 
felt lest our supply become exhausted. 
In the consideration of the revenue 
measure in 1918, the Congress recognized 
the importance of petroleum. It also 
recognized that petroleum was not found 
as the result of any exact science but 
rather as the result of a pioneering and 
exploratory effort so full of hazards that 
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capital was hesitant to respond to its 
call. 

Congress, at that time, in order to in- 
vite more capital into this important ef- 
fort, and in recognition of the uncer- 
tainties of the very nature of the opera- 
tions of the petroleum industry, pro- 
vided for a depletion allowance to those 
engaged in the petroleum industry, based 
on discovery value. This allowance had 
a twofold base: 

First. Because of the difficulty of as- 


certaining what amount of oil had been’ 


found in a well that was discovered, it 
was recognized that every barrel of oil 
sold might be a part of the capital in- 
vested in that endeavor. 

Second. It was also recognized that 
many of the efforts to find the oil, al- 
though very expensive, might prove 
fruitless. 

Therefore, it was necessary to find a 
provision which would be fair to the in- 
dustry as a whole. Thus the provision 
for depletion allowance was developed. 

Time has proved the wisdom of Con- 
gress. It was a wiser policy than the 
Congress itself knew. 

Immediate exploration efforts were 
started throughout the United States 
and continued persistently and continu- 
ally until, at the time the recent war 
started, the United States had the great- 
est supply of known petroleum reserves 
in its entire history, and approximately 
two-thirds of the known reserves of the 
entire world. No other country had done 
so well. Our system had gotten results. 

In 1918 the depletion allowance was 
provided for through a recognition of the 
value of the oil at the time of discovery as 
capital. In 1926 it was continued, and 
for administrative purposes was simpli- 
fied through the adoption of the present 
percentage method. 

This encouraged the independent. He 
brought in new fields. He drilled dry 
holes. He took it on the chin. He was 
up. He was down. But he found this 
important essential of war. In most 
cases all the independent has is hope. 
We must not kill that hope now. It 
would be a most unwise policy at this 
critical hour when the Petroleum Coordi- 
nator is curbing the sale of gasoline for 
us to destroy the incentive to the petrole- 
um industry to find new oil reserves. 

Furthermore, from the standpoint of 
revenue to the Government, the policy of 
the depletion allowance has developed a 
great industry which is yielding revenue 
in amounts many times over the amounts 
the Treasury Department gave up in 
allowing these depletion claims. 

Some have said that the depletion 
allowance is in the form of a tax avoid- 
ance. If that were so, then the petrole- 
um industry's earnings would reflect this 
excessive revenue. Let they do not. For 
I am informed from reliable sources that 
the over-all earnings of the petroleum in- 
dustry are well under the earnings of in- 
dustry in general throughout the United 

tates. Furthermore, I have been ad- 
vised that the bulk of the earnings in the 
oil industry are not from the oil pro- 
ducers but from other phases of the 
industry. 
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INTANGIBLE DEVELOPMENT COSTS OPTION 


Now let me trace the history of the 
intangible development costs option. 

The oil producer runs great risks in 
his exploratory effort. Many of the wells 
drilled prove to be unproductive, and 
many of the wells that appear at first 
to be productive are soon proven fail- 
ures. These hazards have been recog- 
nized as justifying some special applica- 
tion in tax measures. 

For more than 25 years the Treasury 
Department, in recognition of this situ- 
ation, has permitted the producer in the 
petroleum industry to make an election 
as to whether or not the intangible ex- 
penses involved in development of pe- 
troleum should be capitalized or charged 
off as an expense item. This is not a 
continuing option. Once the election is 
made, it is binding throughout the life of 
that operator. 

Many companies elected to capitalize. 
Most of these had sufficient capital to 
carry on their operating activities, or 
they could by the capitalization of such 
items raise new money by the issuance 
and sale of stock. 

But most of the small operators, com- 
monly known as independents, have, 
during this period, charged off their in- 
tangible development expenses in mak- 
ing their income-tax returns. This op- 
tion has been a great assistance to the 
smaller operator, and he has built his 
accounting programs upon this policy. 

The right of the Treasury to make such 
a regulation has been recognized by the 
courts. The wisdom of this provision 
has been accepted by succeeding Con- 
gresses. This policy has promoted the 
growth of the small operators in the oil 
industry. 

It is doubtful if the Treasury Depart- 
ment in the long run loses anything by 
the operation of this option, because it 
receives revenue more on an installment 
basis rather than receiving it all at one 
time. To change this policy would even- 
tually destroy the small companies and 
thus kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg. 

Mr. President, let me conclude by say- 
ing that I cannot warn too strongly 
against the danger to our supply of petro- 
leum if we change our proven policy in 
these two respects. Please bear in mind 
I am not asking a change in our laws. 
I am resisting change. It would be a 
short-sighted policy to abandon a proven 
program for an immediate increasing in 
revenue which would undoubtedly result 
in a long-time decrease in revenue, and 
at the same time threaten our supply of 
petroleum at this critical hour. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MURDOCK. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to consider executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHANDLER in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
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the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the nominations on the calendar. 


SUPREME COURT OF HAWAII 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Louis LeBaron, of Hawaii, to be 
associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of the Territory of Hawaii, which nomi- 
nation had been previously passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


CIRCUIT COURT OF HAWAII 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Carrick H. Buck, of Hawaii, to be 
judge of the first circuit in the circuit 
courts of the Territory of Hawaii, which 
nomination had been previously passed 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I ask that the nomi- 
oa of postmasters be confirmed en 

oc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmas- 
ters are confirmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Navy 
are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 

Mr. MURDOCK. L ask that the Presi- 
dent be notified of all nominations con- 
firmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be imme- 
diately notified. 


RECESS 


Mr. MURDOCK. Asin legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being under the 
order previously entered, until tomorrow, 
Friday, March 20, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 19 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1942: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Guy W. Ray, of Alabama, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 6, and a secretary 
in the Diplomatie Service, to be also a consul 
of the United States of America. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
Maj. Gen. Jonathan Mayhew Wainwright 
(brigadier general, Regular Army), Army of 
the United States, for temporary appoint- 
mont as lleutenant general in the Army of 
the United States. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
MARINE CORPS 


Capt. (temporary) Graham H. Benson to 
be a captain in the Marine Corps from the Ist 
day of March 1942. 

The following-named naval aviators of the 
Marine Corps Reserve to be second lieutenants 
in the Regular Marine Corps, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Naval Aviation Per- 
sonnel Act of 1940, to rank from the dates 
stated: 

Lowell S. Reeve, from the Ist day of April 
1940. 

Allen H. Anderson, from the 15th day of 
April 1940. 

Elkin S Dew, from the 15th day of April 
1940. 

Roscoe M. Nelson, from the 7th day of 
June 1940. 

Walter J. Meyer, from the 15th day of July 
1940. 

Frank E. Hollar, from the 15th day of July 
1940. 

Thomas J. Myers, Jr., a citizen of North 
Carolina, to be a second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 3ist day of August 
1941. 

The following- named citizens to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps from the 
31st day of January 1942: 

Owen P. Lillie, a citizen of Michigan. 

Evan E. Lips, a citizen of North Dakota. 

James W. Love, a citizen of Tennessee. 

George F. McInturff III, a citizen of Ten- 
nessee. 

Guy W Comer, Jr., a citizen of Illinois. 

John R. Kerman, a citizen of California. 

Francis L. Fagan, a citizen of Wisconsin. 

Lincoln N. Holdzkom, a citizen of Illinois. 

Charles R. Durfee, a citizen of North Da- 
kota. 

Thomas F. Mullahey, Jr., a citizen of New 
York. 

William L. Culp, a citizen of West Virginia. 

Charles F. Widdecke, a citizen of Texas. 

Valentine E. Diehl, a citizen of New York. 

John R Lesick, a citizen of Pennsylvania. 

Richard Phillippi, a citizen of Oregon. 

Bruno J Andruska, a citizen of Illinois. 

John G. Dibble, a citizen of California. 

William K. Crawford, a citizen of North 
Dakota. 

Cleland E. Early, a citizen of Texas. 

James M. Robinson, a citizen of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 

William R. Burgoyne, Jr., a citizen of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Louis H. Wilson, Jr., a vitizen of Mississippi. 

Maurice J. Kelly, a citizen of Oregon. 

William L. Flake, a citizen of Arizona. 

Thomas F. Cave, Jr., a citizen of California. 

Vincent J. Gottschalk, a citizen of Michi- 

an. 

g George A. Gililland, a citizen of California. 
Cliff A. Jones, Jr., a citizen of Texas. 
William R. Adams, a citizen of Illinois. 
Bryan B. Mitchell, a citizen of Georgia. 
John P. Storm, a citizen of California. 
Rodney V. Reighard, a citizen of California. 
John B. Erickson, a citizen of New York. 
John N. McLaughlin, a citizen of Georgia. 
Robert Mentzinger, a citizen of Pennsyl- 

vania. 

gees E. Hinsdale, a citizen of North Caro- 


Ralph Hornblower, Jr., a citizen of Massa- 
chusetts. 

William H. Enfield, a citizen of Kansas. 

James L. Denig, a citizen of Ohio. 

John W. Bustard, a citizen of the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

Maurice J. Coffey, Jr., a citizen of Ohio. 

Joseph R. Clerou, a citizen of California. 

Paul H. Groth, a citizen of Iowa. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 19 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1942: 
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Supreme Court, TERRITORY or HAWAN 
Louis LeBaron to be associate justice of the 
Supreme Court, Territory of Hawaii. 
CIRCUIT Courts, TERRITORY oF HAWAN 
Carrick H. Buck to be judge of the first 
circuit, circuit courts, Territory of Hawaii. 
‘TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Maj. Gen. Jonathan Mayhew Wainwright 
for temporary appointmen, as lieutenant 
general in the Army of the United States. 
POSTMASTERS 
MASSACHUSETTS 
W. Dana Holmes, Barnstable. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Howard C. Overstreet, Brooklyn. 
Mrs. Floyd J. Robinson, Raleigh. 
Mary S. Farish, Whitfield. 
PUERTO RICO 
Concepcion Torrens de Arrillaga, Anasco. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Isabel T. Schofield. Fiskeville. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 
TO BE VICE ADMIRALS FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 
Frederick J. Horne 
Russell Willson 
TO BE REAR ADMIRALS FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 


Freeland A. Daubin 
Robert M. Griffin 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, Marcu 19, 1942 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Blessed Master, who art the Good 
Shepherd, we rejoice that Thou hast 
crowned Thyself with a name which 
brings to us everything that is holy and 
true. Bless and lead us with the life 
Thou dost inspire, a life which is a glori- 
ous adventure in a world with its toilsome 
way, its market place, and with its com- 
fortless songs of the night. For the new 
miracle of dawning light flushing the 
skies with prophecies of a new day we 
give Thee thanks. In Thy fold we pray 
Thou wilt deliver us from useless fears 
and aimless doubts and teach us the les- 
son of fair judgment that we may share 
in common human need 

Thou Christ, who standeth for men in 
all their reiations, Thou who dost enter 
their estate and showeth mercy, Thou 
who art the universal bounty giver, driv- 
ing the night away from the eyes of 
weary watchers and bringing from cap- 
tivity the joyous springtime of life, in 
Thy holy name we pray. Thou who art 
the way of time and the way of eternity, 
come and lift Thy wisdom and pity upon 
the fallen ruins of our humanity and 
mold them into forms deeper than the 
sea, wider than the world, ever leading 
its untroubled soul to the heavens of 
thought. In our Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
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that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the wwo Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
2198) entitled “An act to provide for the 
financing of the War Damage Corpora- 
tion to amend the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes.” 


THE LATE WILLIAM E. COX 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
BOEHNE]. 

Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to inform the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the death of a predecessor of 
mine in this body, the Honorable Wil- 
liam E, Cox, of Jasper, Ind., who de- 
parted this life on March 11, 1942. Mr. 
Cox was a Member of the Sixtieth, Sixty- 
first, Sixty-second, Sixty-third, Sixty- 
fourth, and Sixty-fifth Congresses. He 
was an intimate friend, and served dur- 
ing two Congresses with my own father. 
Only a few are now remaining as Mem- 
bers of this House who served with Mr. 
Cox, but those who do recall him, remem- 
ber him as the father of legislation de- 
signed to extend Federal aid for the high- 
ways of the United States wherever the 
United States mails were carried. He 
was an active Democrat in his constitu- 
ency and in the State. He was a man of 
deep convictions. His was a very positive 
character who preferred defeat to a com- 
promise on principle. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, and insert as a part of 
those remarks a resolution adopted by 
the Dubois County Bar Association a few 
days ago relative to the untimely passing 
of this former statesman. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LUD- 
Low] to address the House for 1 minute. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to join 
my colleague, the gentleman from Indi- 
ana Mr. Borxne] in paying tribute to the 
memory of a distinguished and good man 
who served his district and his country 
with exceptional ability in this body for 
12 years, from 1907 until 1919. 

William Elijah Cox was a homespun 
character, as rugged as the everlasting 
hills of his native State. He was plain, 
outspoken, and typically Hoosier in his 
personal traits. In him there was no 
guile, and he was honest as the day is 
long. 

All of his 80 years were spent as a 
resident of Dubois County, Ind., where 
he was born on September 6, 1861. He 
attended the common and high schools 
of Huntingburg and Jasper, Ind., and was 
graduated from Lebanon University, Ten- 
nessee, and irom the law department of 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 
He was prosecuting attorney of the 
eleventh judicial district of Indiana for 
6 years before he entered Congress on 
March 4, 1907. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives he was chairman of the Com- 
mittee.on Expenditures in the Treasury 
Department and was a member of two 
other important committees, the Post Of- 
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fice and Post Roads and Invalid Pensions. 
During World War No. 1 he was a vig- 
orous and loyal disciple of Woodrow Wil- 
son and rendered valuable support to the 
war effort. Surviving him are Mrs. Cox 
and a very charming and talented 
daughter. 

I was a member of the Press Gallery 
all of the time Mr. Cox served in Con- 
gress, and I knew him intimately. He 
was a man of high ideals and perfect 
rectitude and his public service was of 
such a quality that his name will be hon- 
ored and revered in Indiana throughout 
the years to come. 


LABOR AND LABOR DISPUTES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
KEEFE], 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the fact that a great deal of interest is 
manifested in the subject of labor and 
labor disputes, I desire to give for the 
information of the House certain facts 
which were furnished to a subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee this 
morning by Dr. Lubin, the head of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. I do it with- 
out comment, but you can make such use 
of these statistics as you desire. 

In August 1941 561.000 man-days were 
lost due to strikes; in September, 158,000; 
October, 304,000; November, 141,000; De- 
cember, 21,600; January, 7,100; February, 
33,800. The figures for March are not, 
of course, complete, but we are advised 
they will be lower than the figures for 
February. g 

In order to compute the number of 
man-hours lost because of strikes—and 
by the way these are strikes in defense 
industries only—we are advised by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics that we should 
multiply these figures by 8% hours. 

As to the number of strikes in industry 
generally, using a comparable period: In 
August there were 1,800,000 man-days 
lost due to strikes; in September, 1,922,- 
000; in October, 1,903,000; in November, 
1,317,000; in December, 434,000; in Jan- 
uary, 390,000; in February, 450,000. 

It is interesting to note that the num- 
ber of people employed in manufacturing 
industries in this Nation in the begin- 
ning of 1942 was 12,800,000, of which 
number 3,500,000 were engaged in de- 
fense industry, or approximately 25 per- 
cent. It is further interesting to note 
that it is expected as a result of statistics 
now filed that in the last quarter of 1942 
there will be 14,400,000 people employed 
in manufacturing industries throughout 
the Nation, of which number 9,900,000 
will be working on direct national de- 
fense, or a total of 65 percent. This last 
set of figures indicate a very hopeful 
sign. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp on two subjects: To in- 
clude in one a short editorial on What 
Government Wants from Advertising; 
and in the other an article on The Re- 
publican War Policy, by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN], our 
distinguished minority leader. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 
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There was no objection. 
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Sumners of Texas, McLaucuiin, and 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask | HANCOCK. 


unanimous consent to place in the RECORD 
a letter I received this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. SCHULTE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
article by Carter R. Bryan entitled “Lake 
the Pea in the Shell Game.” The cost of 
this article, according to estimate of the 
Public Printer, is $108. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude a short poem by a soldier located 
at Pearl Harbor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. REES]? 

There was no objection, 

[Mr. Rees of Kansas addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp in connection 
with an announcemer.t made by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. PLAUCHÉ] 
and to include an editorial from a Lake 
Charles, La., paper; and my second re- 
quest is to extend my own remarks in 
the Recorp in connection with the let- 
ting of a Maritime Commission contract 
and to include an editorial from the New 
Orleans States and also an editorial 
from the New Orleans Item. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. HÉBERT]? 

There was no objection. 


HEARING OF CASES UNDER EXPEDITING 
ACT OF FEBRUARY 11, 1903 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6005) to 
authorize cases under the Expediting 
Act of February 11, 1903, to be heard 
and determined by courts constituted in 
the same manner as courts constituted 
to hear and determine cases involving 
the constitutionality of acts of Congress, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendment, and ask 
for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]? 

There was no objection; and the 
Speaker appointed the following con- 
ferees on the part of the House: Messrs. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman]? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. SPARKMAN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


PENALTY FOR VIOLATION OF RESTRIC- 
TIONS OR ORDERS WITH RESPECT TO 
PERSONS ENTERING OR LEAVING MILI- 
TARY AREAS OR ZONES 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6758) to provide a 
penalty for violation of restrictions or 
orders with respect to persons entering 
or remaining in, or leaving military 
areas or zones. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. May]? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman explain the bill? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, this bill has 
been reported by the House Military 
Committee by unanimous vote. It pro- 
vides a penalty for any person who shall 
leave, remain in, or commit any act in 
any military area or military zone pre- 
scribed under the authority of an Exec- 
utive order of the President or by the 
Secretary of War or by any military 
commander designated by the Secretary 
of War contrary to War Department re- 
strictions applicable in these zones or 
military areas. 

It provides specifically, and the com- 
mittee was very careful to specify in the 
legislation, that these penalties shall ap- 
ply only if it shall appear that the party 
charged knew or should have known of 
the existence or extent of the restric- 
tions. In other words, we want to pro- 
tect any citizen of the country against 
being caught up who is unaware of the 
order or of the restrictions or regula- 
tions made by the Secretary of War. It 
makes it only a misdemeanor, not a 
felony. 

Mr. MICHENER. From what the gen- 
tleman said, I was led to believe that 
the purpose of the bill is to implement 
the Executive order made by the Presi- 
dent in reference to this matter, The 
last statement the gentleman has made 
would indicate that the bill is for the 
protection of those who may te affected 
by the law. Will the gentleman clarify? 

Mr. MAY. There is nothing incon- 
sistent in the two statements. The last 
statement I made was to the effect that 
if a man comes innocently into one of 
these areas, he will be in the position 
that, when he is charged, the prosecutor 
or the military commander having 
charge of him will have to assume the 
burden of proof that he has guilty 
knowledge of the restricted nature of the 
area. 

Mr. MICHENER. Further reserving 
the right to object, Mr, Speaker—and I 
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shall not object—I do think that bills of 
this type, interfering with or even pro- 
tecting the rights of citizens, should be 
given some consideration on the floor of 
the House and should be thoroughly un- 
derstood and debated before their pas- 
sage. 

Mr. MAY. May I say to the gentle- 
man that I do not disagree with what 
he has just said, and that we gave very 
careful consideration to this matter? It 
is intended to apply particularly to the 
situation that exists on the west coast at 
this time. The gentleman knows the 
purpose of the legislation. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; I understand 
thoroughly the purpose of the legislation. 
At the same time this Congress is not 
warranted in passing legislation, even 
though the purpose is laudable, without 
knowing all the details and the effect it 
will have on the people. 

Mr. MAY Quite right; but this is ex- 
tremely urgent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, may I say that 
while our committee was out on the west 
coast studying this problem, one of the 
first things General De Witt called to our 
attention was the fact that even though 
he was given the authority to declare 
these to be restricted and prohibited 
areas, he had no way of enforcing the 
order by penalty if anyone violated it. 
All he could do was to move them off. 
If they came back, there was no penalty 
provided in the law. He asked for this 
specific legislation. It is needed immedi- 
ately because that evacuation is taking 
place now 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; that is in exact 
harmony with my first statement, that 
this bill simply implements the Executive 
order which is now in force and effect. 

Mr. MAY. It simply provides a means 
of making it effective; that is all. 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentle- 
man if these zones are marked so that 
citizens of this country cannot get into 
them without their knowledge and then 
being penalized for coming into these 
areas? 

Mr. MAY. These zones are definitely 
defined in orders issued by the com- 
mander in the particular instance, by the 
Executive order issued by the President, 
or by regulations made by the Secretary 
of War. Citizens of this country will 
never be questioned about them, as a 
matter of fact. This is intended for a 
particular situation, about which the 
gentleman knows. 4 

Mr. RICH. The ordinary citizen who 
is trying to obey the law could not get 
into trouble about this? 

Mr. MAY. That is the reason we put 
in here that they would have to prove 
that he knew about it. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, it has been sug- 
gested to me that you might insert the 
word “knowingly” in the bill. I do not 
think it is necessary, but I do not have a 
copy of the bill in front of me. 

Mr. MAY. It is in here. 

Mr. ANDREWS. That is what I 
thought. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That whoever shall 
enter, remain in, or leave any military area 
or military zone prescribed, under the au- 
thority of an Executive order of the Presi- 
dent, by the Secretary of War, or by any 
military commander designated by the Sec- 
retary of War, contrary to the restrictions 
applicable to any such area or zone or con- 
trary to the order of the Secretary of War 
or any such military commander, shall, if it 
appears that he knew or should have known 
of the existence and extent of the restrictions 
or order and that his act was in violation 
thereof, be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction shall be liable to a fine of not to 
exceed $5,000 or to imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year, or both, for each offense. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out “or” and after 
“leave”, insert “or commit any act in.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide a penalty for violation 
of restrictions or orders with respect to 
persons entering, remaining in, leaving, 
or committing any act in military areas 
or zones,” 


COMMITTEE ON INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 461) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That during the remainder of 
the Seventy-seventh Congress the Committee 


on Insular Affairs shall be composed of 23 
members. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman of whom I am about to speak was 
born on March 19, 1860, at Salem, Il. 

He was graduated from the University 
of Illinois in 1881 and from the Union 
College of Law in 1883. Was elected to 
the United States Congress in 1890 and 
1892. During the Spanish-American War 
he cerved as colonel of a Nebraska regi- 
ment of volunteers. He was Secretary of 
State under Woodrow Wilson. A top- 
rung statesman, an unequaled humani- 
tarian; he was a superior orator and a 
Christian gentleman. 


He made his declaration as a supporter 
of labor when he said: 

You shall not press down upon the brow of 
labor this crown of thorns; you shall not 
crucify mankind upon a cross of gold. 


As nation builders and conservation- 
ists, he placed the farmer first when he 
said: 

Burn down your cities and leave our farms, 
and your cities will spring up again as if by 
magic; but destroy our farms and the grass 
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will grow in the streets of every city in the 
country. 


This was William Jennings Bryan, 
whose birthday we honor today. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 462), 
and ask for its immediate adoption. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Josxrn E. TALBOT, of Con- 
necticut, be, and he is hereby, elected to the 
following committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: Committee on Insular Affairs, 
Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress, 
and Committee on Education. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


THE LATE EDWARD WATERMAN TOWN- 
SEND 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, on last Mon- 
day Edward Waterman Townsend died in 
New York City in his eighty-eighth year. 

Mr. Townsend represented the district 
which I now have the honor to serve in 
the Sixty-second and Sixty-third Con- 
gresses, 

A Democrat, he was later appointed 
postmaster of the town of Montclair, N. J., 
by President Wilson, and served in that 
capacity for 8 years. 

Mr. Townsend had a brilliant career 
as à newspaperman and a short-story 
writer, and was the author of the Chim- 
mey Fadden stories which many of you 
may remember. 

His service to his community and the 
Nation will be gratefully remembered. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and to include two 
editorials, one from the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, entitled “The Follies of 1942,” 
and the other from the Santa Monica 
Evening Outlook, entitled “Why Not a 
Peoples’ Offensive?” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. FULMER addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and to in- 
clude an editorial from the Jackson Daily 
News, of Jackson, Miss. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp and to include a 
short article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Spesker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recond and to in- 
clude therein certain excerpts from a 
resolution and also from a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 


VOLUNTEER WHEAT 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute and 
to revise and extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Pace addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask Unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include a recent address. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in connection with the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, and include a letter from the Mari- 
time Commission to the chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and insert an editorial from 
the Fort Scott Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection?- 

There was no objection. 


WILLIAM JENNINGS ERYAN 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, this 
is the anniversary of the birth of the 
great commoner, William Jennings 
Bryan, of Nebraska. Mr. Bryan was a 
distinguished Member of this body, the 
leader of a major political party, an un- 
excelled orator, a soldier, and a Secretary 
of State of the United States. He was 
a great moral leader. A true liberal, 
many of his reforms have become a part 
of the law of the land. He was of the 
common people, a champion of the poor 
and the oppressed, a friend of labor and 
of agriculture. It is appropriate that we 
pause in our deliberations today to honor 
the memory of this illustrious American. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 


His 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


ELECTION TO A COMMITTEE 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
the following resolution (H. Res. 463), 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Harry SauTHorr, of Wis- 
consin, be, and he is hereby, elected © mem- 
ber of the Committee on Insular Affairs. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Baldridge, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendment to the bill (H. R. 6691) en- 
titled “An act to increase the debt limit 
of the United States, to further amend 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, and for 
other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House, agrees to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
GEORGE, Mr. BYRD, and Mr. LA FOLLETTE 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

PRODUCTION OF ALCOHOL 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 6543) to 
amend certain provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code relating to the production 
of alcohol, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, lines 12 and 13, after “warehouse:” 
insert “Provided further, That taxes on dis- 
tilled spirits removed under the provisions 
of this paragraph, either before or after re- 
distillation, if such distilled epirits or any 
portion thereof are lost shall be remitted or 
refunded in the same manner and under the 
same conditions as the tax on alcohol would 
be remitted or refunded under the provisions 
of section 3113 of the Internal Revenue Code.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
Will the gentleman explain the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill was called to our attention by the 
Treasury Department, the Alcehol Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
The bil! was introduced and passed unan- 
imously, at their request. About all I 
know about this amendment is that the 
same authorities, the Alcohol Division of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, say that 
this amendment is all right. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. This 
is an amendment which the Department 
nas agreed to? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes; and are satis- 
fied with, 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I presume the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
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TreaDway] knows about this, or the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. CROWTHER] ? 
Mr. DOUGHTON. Not that I know of. 
Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. There is no 
opposition that the gentleman knows of? 
Mr, DOUGHTON. There is no op- 
position, I am sure. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. And there was 
no opposition in our committee at the 
beginning, was there? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. No; not at all. It 
was passed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
dleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Is this the bill that was 
passed by unanimous consent, wherein 
the Department was permitted to remit 
the tax on liquor which evaporated in 
storage under certain prescribed regu- 
lations, after a certain number of years? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It is one of those 
bills. There were two of them. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GEARHA T] were very much interested in 
those bills. 

Mr. RICH. When I read the RECORD 
the next day after this bill passed and 
saw the enormous amount of evaporation 
that took place, I could hardly believe it 
was possible. I do not know just how 
this evaporation takes place. I think 
somebody ought to make an investigation 
of that. I think, if you will look at the 
Recorp, you will notice that a barrel of 
whisky, which contained some 40 gallons, 
lost 17 gallons in 3 or 4 years. I think 
perhaps somebody may have a nail driven 
in there and a straw placed in and it 
might have leaked out that way, or per- 
haps somebody might take the bung out 
and let a little bit leak out. Certainly 
I think you ought to make an investiga- 
tion of this. It does not seem reason- 
able to me. I was very much surprised 
when the bill was passed. We need all 
the liquor tax we can get, and we must 
be sure we get the tax and not let it 
evaporate. Too much is and has evapo- 
rated the past several years. We might 
all evaporate if we do not watch out in 
the form of taxation being proposed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
would say the gentleman from North 
Carolina does not drink, and he does not 
know anything about that. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. He is not an expert 
on any phase of the subject. 

Mr. RICH. That is the reason I want 
the gentleman from North Carolina to 
know that this bill is all right. When he 
knows it, I know we will not get legisla- 
tion that is not right. I have confidence 
in him, but I think the gentleman from 
North Carolina ought to make an in- 
vestigation of this bill to see that it is a 
gocd bill. I question whether you should 
put this through until you know abso- 
lutely yourself that it is all right. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I will say to the 
gentleman that the bill has already 
passed. These are some minor amend- 
ments. 

Mr. RICH. But you can hold it up if 
it is not right, and I hope you will do it. 
I am going to place the responsibility 
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on you, because I have confidence in 
you; and if it goes through and it is 
wrong, you will be responsible. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. And I put my con- 
fidence in the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue ond the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Dirksen], in both of whom I have 
full confidence. 

Mr. RICH. I want to know that you 
know it is right. I am not putting my 
faith in bureaus; it is our duty to know 
that a law is gocd for the country. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I would like to 
say that the same arguments have been 
expressed in the committee several times 
and the Treasury is thoroughly posted 
on all of that, and they assure us there 
is no occasion for the gentleman to be 
afraid. 

Mr. RICH. Are you sure there is not 
somebody down there in the Treasury 
that might have a straw in the barrel? 
We must not have any leaks or any more 
evaporation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
I cannot let this opportunity go by with 
only gentlemen on the Democratic side 
of the aisle saying something about 
the great commoner, William Jennings 
Bryan. 

I should sa. something about him this 
morning because God knows we need his 
spirit alive again in the West. Every 
silver mine in the great State of Colo- 
rado—and in all the West today—faces 
a threat of being closed for good. I wish 
we had his spirit alive te help the silver 
miners of the great United States be- 
cause with his spirit, if it should come 
again and be born in the minds and 
hearts of some of these men down in the 
headquarters of the War Production 
Board who issued Priority Order No. 
56-A, I am sure they could never sleep 
again as long as these orders remain in 
force. We hope his great spirit will fill 
the hearts and souls of these gentlemen 
and hastily bring about a revocation of 
this priority order which is stirring every 
mining section of the entire United 
States. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I knew 
William Jennings Bryan from 1896 to 
the date of his sudden passing. I worked 
with and for him, traveled with him and 
admired him. I think he was a truly 
great American. We all know he was a 
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great American. He effected many 
salutary reforms. For his unselfish en- 
deavors in the interest of the masses he 
was continually assailed and attacked the 
game as were Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Wilson, and even our great 
President today. We all remember the 
unfair criticism of President Lincoln in 
a very dark era by Horace Greeley, be- 
cause Greeley himself aspired to be Presi- 
lent. It is to be regretted that great 
and unselfish men who try to aid the 
American people especially and hu- 
manity generally should always be so 
assailed and criticized when predatory 
interests do not quite agree with their 
Philosophy, with their aims, and their 
aspirations. 

The SPEAKER. The time of 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I too would 
like to say a word in reference to William 
Jennings Bryan, in respect to his Chris- 
tian manhood. He was a worker in the 
churches of this country wherever he 
went. In Florida he conducted a great 
Sunday school every Sunday morning in 
the park, and the people of Florida and 
visitors to that State flocked to hear him 
in innumerable numbers. He was a great 
Bible student. I commend any man who 
has that spirit and who tries to do the 
things which are uplifting, who teaches 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. in America or 
any other land. The presence of an 
audience of thousands on Sunday morn- 
ing in the Florida parks to hear the 
gospel taught is a tribute to any man. 
William Jenniags Bryan was one of the 
greatest Bible school teachers we have 
ever had. Would that we had more men 
in public life today who were students 
or teachers of the Holy Word. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE OF UNITED 
STATES CITIZENSHIP 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 443, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6600) 
providing for the issuance of documentary 
evidence of United States citizenship. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
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clusion of such consideration, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion, except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
yield half of the time, under the rule, 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FISH]. 

I yield myself 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this rule 
makes in order the bill H. R. 6600, which 
comes to us unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. Although this bill comes from 
the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization it is not a naturalization 
bill, as some Members believe. This bill 
has for its purpose merely the aiding of 
American-born citizens who cannot 
somehow or other prove that they were 
born where they were born, The bill was 
originally introduced by the chairman of 
the Committee on Immigration, and it 
was favorably reported and the report 
was filed by the gentleman from Loui- 
siana (Mr. ALLEN]. i 

I am satisfied that the legislation is a 
step in the right direction and that it is 
necessary, because we have in this coun- 
try many, many thousands of American- 
born citizens who cannot somehow or 
other prove the time or place of their 
birth. This merely will permit that Bu- 
reau of the Government dealing with 
immigration and naturalization to issue 
to such people, after the Government offi- 
cials have satisfied themselves by their 
own investigation that these individuals 
are American-born, a certificate of their 
American origin. In view of this fact I 
think there should be no opposition to 
the rule, and I hope there will be no op- 
position to either the rule or the bill. 

This bill does not apply to foreign-born 
American citizens, those who have been 
made citizens through our processes of 
naturalization. We have ir. this country 
a very large number of foreign-born citi- 
zens, many of them trying to become 
citizens but who through no fault of their 
own have been unable to obtain naturali- 
zation papers. I hope the Department 
will give these people deserving of be- 
coming American citizens a proper op- 
portunity of doing so. I know that in 
these crucial and critical times many 
people labor under the impression that 
numbers of these foreign-born, or even 
those born in this country with foreign 
names, cannot be trusted. The same 
arguments were made during the first 
war. At that time I assured the House 
and the country that by far the greater 
number of the foreign-born residing in 
the United States and those who had 
been naturalized were absolutely loyal to 
this country, ready and willing to do their 
part for their adopted country, and that 
assurance was proven by the tremendous 
number of voluntary enlistments and 
wholehearted cooperation during the last 
war. What applied then applies today. 
I concede that there is a small number of 
misguided men in this country, men who 
came here from Germany or Italy, who 
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may not have seen the advantages this 
country is offering them, and the advan- 
tages they enjoy, but this is only a small 
group and mainly among the new ar- 
rivals, in whom the Nazi-Fascist ideology 
has been unfortunately instilled and in 
which they seem to believe. I hope every 
effort will be made to point out to these 
people their duty to their adopted coun- 
try, or at least their duty to the country 
in which they reside. As to the rest of 
them I know, whether they are Nor- 
wegians, Danes, Poles, Czechoslovakians, 
or any other nationality, they are loyal 
and desire to be of service in any way 
possible. I hope, therefore, that in the 
future some Members will desist from 
questioning the patriotism and loyalty of 
these people. We should encourage 
them and give them a fair chance, a de- 
served opportunity to be of service and 
of aid in this our critical moment. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Do I 


understand that this bill will take care 
of the problem that is confronted by a 
lot of men, some of whom are even veter- 
ans of the first World War and have an 
honorable discharge but who, when they 
go to try to get employment are told they 
must produce a birth certificate, but in 
some cases they cannot get a birth cer- 
tificate because no certificates ever were 
required to be kept? As I understand it, 
the first section of this bill will make it 
possible for those people to go in and 
simply submit any satisfactory type of 
evidence and then get a certificate of 
citizenship without having to go back to 
the home county to get a birth certificate. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman is cor- 
rect as to the first part but not as to the 
second part, as this only applies to Amer- 
ican-born. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
very important. 

Mr. SABATH. I will give you an illus- 
tration which just came tome. We had 
a great fire in the city of Chicago in 
1871. The records were burned and 
many of the people who were born be- 
fore that time in the city of Chicago are 
not able to prove by the records that they 
were born there or on what day they 
were born. This will aid those people 
and thousands of others in other sec- 
tions of the country where birth certifi- 
cates have not been kept or 1ecords made 
of births in various counties have been 
lost or destroyed. It is only since the 
turn of the century that many States re- 
quired the keeping of vital statistics. 

Mr. NORRELL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. Will the gentleman 
state why these people cannot be natural- 
ized like other foreign citizens? 

Mr. SABATH. They do not have to be 
naturalized. They are American citizens. 

Mr. NORRELL. No; they are not 
American citizens. 

Mr. SABATH. They were born here. 

Mr. NORRELL. But they are consid- 
ered foreign citizens. 

Mr. SABATH. No. This only applies 
to the American-born citizen and to no 
one else. 
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Mr. NORRELL. There is no present 
way that these people can become citi- 
zens of the United States? 

Mr. SABATH. They are citizens, but 
they cannot prove it by documentary evi- 
dence that is exacted from them by the 
Bureau of Naturalization. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am delighted to see 
this bill come before the House, because 
I recognize and have recognized this 
problem for along time. Can the gentle- 
man tell me what evidence was given 
the committee concerning the satisfac- 
tory proof angle? What would they 
consider to be satisfactory proof? 

Mr. SABATH. That is left to the 
Bureau of Naturalization, which has a 
splendid record behind it, and which is 
subjecting everyone to a thorough in- 
vestigation before it passes upon the ap- 
plication. That same policy, I am satis- 
fied, will be pursued in this instance. I 
am not fearful that there will be any 
laxity in their activities in the future, 
judging by the past. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman would 
join with me in hoping that the Depart- 
ment will forthwith, upon the passage of 
this bill, publish some facts or some no- 
tation of facts that they will require as 
satisfactory proof? 

Mr. SABATH. I know it will. I may 
say to the gentleman that this matter 
has been before the Committee on Immi- 
gration. I know how that committee is 
constituted, and when that committee, 
by unanimous vote, reports a bill to the 
House I am satisfied that it deserves 
favorable consideration. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I join with the gen- 
tleman in that thought. 

Mr. HAINES. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HAINES. I was wondering 
whether we do not have ample law right 
now to take care of the situation and 
that this bill will expedite it. 

Mr. SABATH. There is no law gov- 
erning the situation now unless they are 
subjected to an unnecessary amount of 
trouble, time, and expense. 

Mr. HAINES. If the gentleman will 
yield further, may I say that a gentleman 
came into my office I have known for 
probably 30 years. He was born here in 
the city of Washington, he has been in 
the employ of the Government since 
1911, and right now he has got to get 
his birth certificate. There is no record. 
He cannot find a recerd of his birth. 

Mr. SABATH. There are many of 
those. Perhaps many Members right 
here might have trouble proving the 
place and date of their birth, because 
records have not always been kept. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Can the gentle- 
man inform the House as to the probable 
number of persons that would be in- 
volved under this bill? 

Mr. SABATH. No; I cannot. The 
probabilities are that members of the Im- 
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migration Committee, which committee 
held hearings on this bill, will be able to 
give the gentleman that information. I 
am informed that it runs into many, 
many thousands. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gertle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I may say that, on 
the present basis, there are 4,000,000 
Americans in defense work today who 
are being discharged because they cannot 
establish that they were born in this 
country, while all evidence indicates that 
they were. There are many more that 
we do not know about, but we will explain 
that when we get to it. 

Mr, BLAND. Will 
yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. BLAND. This is applicable in 
many sections of the Southern States in 
connection with my own people where, 
because of the absence of vital statistics 
and records, they have great difficulty in 
proving the date of their birth. I think 
probably I might have trouble myself. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. I did not want to call attention to 
the situation in the South because I 
might be misunderstood. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What reliance do 
the officials place upon census records in 
establishing citizenship? 

Mr.SABATH. Ido not think they pay 
any attention to them at all. They make 
a thorough investigation in each and 
every case of an application for naturali- 
zation, as far as I know. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York | Mr. Fisu]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, this bill is in 
its nature a war measure. Many Amer- 
ican-born people are trying to get into 
the war industries and work for uninter- 
rupted production, but they find when 
they apply for jobs that they are asked 
to prove their citizenship. They are 
asked to produce birth certificates. 
There are probably a number—perhaps 
a large number—of Members of the 
House of Representatives who might 
have difficulty finding their own birth 
certificates. 

The purpose of this bill is very simple. 
It is to permit American-born citizens 
who want to get jobs in defense indus- 
tries to have certificates of citizenship 
issued to them when they are unable to 
provide their own birth certificates or 
other records, as long as they can satisfy 
the Commissioner of Immigration. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Does the gentleman 
have in mind—or does the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization have in 
mind—that these certificates will be so 
drawn that they may also be used for the 


the gentleman 
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purposes of the Social Security Act in 
establishing age and place of birth? 

Mr. FISH. I would rather have the 
members of the commitee answer that. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. If the gentleman 
will yield to me, I can answer it. 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes; I think it will 
provide for that. 

Mr. HINSHAW. We have many peo- 
ple now sending in asking for infor- 
mation on their age and place of birth. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. This will take care 
of that. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. May I 
add that it will not be a condition prece- 
dent for the issuance of the certificate 
that the age be proved, the primary pur- 
pose being to prove the citizenship. 
Then, if they can also prove the age, 
well and good. But we do not want to 
hamstring the act by making it abso- 
lutely necessary to prove the age along 
with citizenship. If the age can be 
proved then it will be included in the 
certificate. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is a splendid 
idea, if there is provided in the certificate 
a place where the date of birth may be 
inserted at a later time under proper 
proof. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Thereis a provision 
in this bill about the age. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. The 
committee considered that very carefuliy, 
and it is being taken care of. 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
comes here with a unanimous report 
from the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. Apparently there is very 
little opposition to it. It has been thor- 
oughly considered. Of course, when we 
go into the Committee of the Whole the 
bill will be considered more in detail. it 
is needed as an emergency measure to 
expedite production of war materials. 

I now yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I think this bill, like nearly every other 
immigration bill, is complicated. I do 
not think it is entirely appropriate for 
us who do not understand the details of 
it to take up much time at this time, and 
we probably should yield to the author 
of the bill to explain it. In the time I 
have I want to ask one question. I un- 
derstand it is the purpose of the bill that 
it should not apply to anyone but native- 
born citizens. May I ask the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason], the author of 
the bill, if that is right? 

Mr. MASON. I am not the author of 
the bill, but that is right. The bill ap- 
plies only to native-born citizens. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I take it that 
the gentleman means that the language 
in line 6 on page 1 is the language that 
would establish that fact. It states: 

A person who claims to be a citizen of the 
United States 


Does not the gentleman think it would 
Strengthen it if he changed the language 
so that it would read: 
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A person who claims to be a native-born 
citizen of the United States. 

I do not want to encumber or delay 
the bill at all, but I should like to be 
absolutely sure that there is no ambiguity 
of language and that the bill contains 
language that will confine this bill to 
native-born citizens. 

Mr. MASON. I would not have any 
objection to that, but he must prove that 
he is a native-born citizen before he is 
issued one of these certificates. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr.CLASON. Ido not think that lim- 
itation ought to be placed in the bill, 
because frequently persons are born out- 
side the United States who are still citi- 
zens of the United States, and they may 
have some difficulty in proving their citi- 
zenship. There is one family in Montana 
in which six children were born over the 
line, but the parents retained their 
American citizenship. Therefore, if you 
insert the words “native-born,” this bill 
22 not apply to persons in that situa- 

on. 

{Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 addi- 
tional minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I call to the 
attention of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Mason] that the observations made 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts raise the very question 
that I raised. He thinks that the law 
should not contain that provision as an 
amendment as I suggest and apparently 
he thinks it does not contain language 
that would restrict the application of 
the law as the gentleman from Illinois 
thinks it would. Personally, I think that 
the law should apply only to native-born 
citizens, to whom you intend the law 
should apply; consequently, it might be 
wise for you to offer an amendment to 
that effect. It is evident that the gentle- 
man from Illinois does not have the same 
notion about it as does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MASON. Evidently there is a dif- 
ference between the gentleman’s under- 
standing of native-born citizen and my 
understanding of native-born citizen, 
The gentleman’s understanding is that 
he must be born on American soil, but 
my understanding is that he can be born 
on Canadian soil provided the parents 
are citizens. Automatically, then, by vir- 
tue of his birth, he is a native-born citi- 
zen of the United States. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. In answer to 
that I may say that I maintain now, and 
have always maintained, that in the case 
of parents visiting in a foreign country or 
temporarily out of this country, when a 
child is born, naturally, that child is a 
native-born American citizen, but, of 
course, is not on exactly the same stand- 
ing as one who was physically born in 
this country. He can elect to be consid- 
ered as a citizen of the country in which 
he was born if his parents keep him in 
that country until he reaches the age of 
election. 

Mr. MASON. Under the law he has 
the same standing as one actually born 
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on this soil, because he was born to Amer- 
ican citizens who maintain their citizen- 
ship here, but who happened to be abroad 
at the time of his birth. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio, I think the 
gentleman from Illinois and I would have 
no trouble in working out an under- 
standing about that, but the observa- 
tion of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. CLasox] would ind’cate clearly to 
me that he expects this bill to be inter- 
preted to apply to people who are not 
within the purview of the qualifications 
that the gentleman and I place on a na- 
tive-born citizen. If you intend that the 
law should apply exclusively to persons 
born in the United States or children of 
native-born citizens, then you should 
say so. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana rose. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I may say 
that I think it is fair to assume, and I 
think it is true, that the Immigration 
Committee in reporting out this bill, in- 
tended to take care of American citizens 
who were born here and who are having 
difficulty in proving their citizenship 
status. That is the intention I had in 
going along with the bill, and I think the 
suggestion the gentleman makes about 
writing the words “natural-born citizen” 
there is a good suggestion, and I think 
eens like that ought to go into the 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason], and the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. REE: } are prob- 
ably the most distinguished authorities 
on immigration on our side of the House. 
I have raised the proposition here that I 
understand that it was the intention 
that this bill should apply only to na- 
tive-born citizens or children of native- 
born citizens, and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Crason] put his 
finger on exactly what I am afraid of. 
He thinks it goes further and applies to 
others. I think you should insert lan- 
guage in this bil] that will leave no doubt 
about what you mean, because there are 
enough other opportunities to raise prob- 
lems with respect to this bill. When you 
are compelled to take the matters up to 
the Attorney General and the Commis- 
sioner you have enough trouble there 
even though you have made the language 
as concise and as clear as possible. This 
section that refers to “derivitive citizen- 
ship” indicates clearly to me that many 
people will be included in this bill besides 
those born in the United States and chil- 
dren of those born in the United States. 
I am afraid that this is another bill that 
will go much further than its authors 
and supporters think it will go. When 
you include “derivitive citizens” you open 
a door that you do not know who or how 
many will pass through. I am in favor 
of relief for those who are American citi- 
zens and who cannot prove their citizen- 
ship. But to open the door of citizenship 
to many who are not citizens is an en- 
tirely different thing. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 minute. May I explain to the 
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gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] 
that the very point he raises is protected 
in the bill because the bill provides that 
it cannot apply to other than American- 
born citizens and does not apply to nat- 
uralized citizens. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman want me to make any observa- 
tions on that? 

Mr. SABATH. Not necessarily, be- 
cause it is as clear as can be. 

Mr. TISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

Mr, GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
clear here that a native-born citizen who 
has no birth certificate available on the 
books of his State can get it. I wonder 
if a party I read about who went to the 
authorities to get a birth certificate and 
found his birth recorded all right, but 
found himself recorded as “female” could 
get the matter adjusted? There seems 
to have been no redress; no way for any 
of the authorities to change it. I recom- 
mend that to your consideration. Per- 
haps an amendment might be offered to 
give someone such authority, if it is not 
already granted here. Perhaps it is as- 
sumed here that if he is native-born they 
can change his sex for him. 

However, I rose to make a few remarks 
because I want to call to the attention 
of those people who are so anxious to 
get their birth certificates in order that 
they may get jobs in national defense 
work—that is what the report says—and 
I want to advise them that this is a 
splendid thing to do with 40 hours a 
week, time and a half for overtime, and 
double time on Sundays. I have watched 
that proceeding in u camp near my own 
home and everybody was very happy over 
the money they made and practically 
everybody wanted to work on Sundays. 
The President has spoken and he says we 
do not need any change in the 40-hour 
law. All those under him from General 
Fleming down, must now say, “We think 
the same thing, too.“ Why should they 
not? They must. So I ask you to read 
General Fleming’s article that appears 
in the Recorp this morning, under the 
heading “The great 40-hour-week lie.” 
Please consider that type of argument 
to be fed to soldiers and their parents. 
I want the man that is now going to be 
properly naturalized and who is to get in 
on this work, to consider this letter which 
I will now read into the RECORD: 

My only son was born while I was in France 
during the first World War. Today he is a 
member of the United States Marine Corps. 
He sailed from California the ist of January, 
and we have heard nothing from him since. 
We know he is somewhere in the Pacific. 
We are anxious about him. Thousands of 
other parents are like us. 

The President says we do not have enough 
ships to send supplies to our troops and that 
we must build ships in a hurry. Even as he 
spoke several hundred shipbuilders refused 
to work on Washington’s Birthday, because 
they were not paid double time. 

How can fathers and mothers of boys who 
are in the danger zone and who are being 
called upon to sacrifice their lives feel any 
surge of unity when the President and the 
Congress permit a bunch of shipbuilders 
and munition workers to quit when they get 
good and ready? 

Do our boys at the front get overtime and 
double time in the fox holes of the Philip- 
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pines? Do our sons who are giving their lives 
to protect the jobs of these and others like 
them quit on holidays? Like hell they do! 

One of my friends, who is a good mechanic, 
with a family to support, went to get a job 
in a munitions plant. Every day we hear on 
the radio and read in the newspapers that 
such men are needed to turn out munitions 
for our soldiers, sailors, and marines. But 
this man was refused a job until he could get 
a union card. He could not get a union card, 
because he did not haye enough money to 
buy one. 

Is it the idea of our Government that it is 
more important to preserve labor unions 
than it is to preserve the American Union? 
Why can't a free-born American citizen get a 
job in a plant where the Government needs 
workers without having to pay tribute to a 
high-powered labor leader? 

If our sons are to be drafted to give their 
lives for their country, why should not labor 
and capital be drafted to supply them with 
munitions of war? Why should Congress, 
which has the power to make laws, be so 
tender of the regard for laborers and manage- 
ment who work and prosper in safety while 
having an utter disregard for the lives of the 
boys at the front? 

We don’t like it, and we don't mind saying 
so right out loud. Maybe it is time we were 
electing some Senators and Congressmen who 
will crack down and compel capital and labor 
to get into this war. And, come to think of 
it, this is election year, and we might as well 
get busy while we have the time and oppor- 
tunity. 


The signature of the writer was ap- 
pended. The letter has already appeared 
in certain newspapers. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 minute more. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I lis- 
tened this morning at the hearing before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, and I 
found that a serious situation has de- 
veloped. The President—and all those 
appointed under him must necessarily 
follow suit, especially Mr. Fleming— 
feels that there is no need for change in 
the 40-hour-week law. I felt it neces- 
sary to give the testimony of someone 
who feels differently and who represents 
the people generally. That sort of testi- 
mony to me far outweighs the judgment 
of one man and those who must say, 
“Me, too.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
has again expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. HOFFMAN]. 


LABOR LEGISLATION AND UNITY—THE PEOPLE ARE 
LOYAL AND UNITED 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, of such 
tremendous importance is the present 
question as to the necessity of labor leg- 
islation that both the President of the 
United States and the Speaker of this 
House have seen fit to give statements to 
the press bearing upon that issue. 

The President announced his opposi- 
tion to the move to abolish the 40-hour 
week, stating that he could see no need 
for restrictive labor legislation. He fur- 
ther told us through the press that he 
viewed the labor situation in the defense 
factories as extremely satisfactory. 

From a last evening’s paper I get this 
account of the Speaker’s press confer- 
ence. I quote: 

Choosing his words carefully, RAYBURN said 
at a press conference that current “indigna- 
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tion“ meetings throughout the country are 
providing valuable ammunition for the Axis. 


From a morning paper I get these 
words: 

Speaker RAYBURN told a press conference 
that war-work stoppages because of strikes 
have been reduced about to zero.” Refer- 
ring to letters pouring into Capitol accusing 
Congress of “playing politics” and attacking 
labor and business, the Speaker said that “if 
our people are thinking this way and are 
thus divided, Hitler and Mussolini and the 
Emperor of Japan would have paid a lot of 
money for what they are getting free.” 


Thousands of communications are 
reaching Congressmen, protesting vig- 
orously against the labor policy of this 
administration. The Speaker is reported 
as having said that Congress was being 
swamped by letters and telegrams from 
every section of the country. 

The President attributes this action on 
the part of the people to “an amazing 
state of public misinformation,” and he 
cites communications which indicate 
that some people believe that the law 
now prohibits work during more than 40 
hours a week. 

There may be a few such people in this 
country, but the great mass of our peo- 
ple are thoroughly familiar with the pro- 
visions of the wage-hour law. 

The Speaker likewise seems to think 
that many of these letters are due to 
misinformation for, in an evening paper 
of last night, he is quoted as follows: 

Blasting at widespread demands that Con- 
gress ban strikes in war industries, the Tex- 
an said production stoppages have been re- 
duced to about zero, “regardless of what is 
said by some writers and speakers.” On 
March 17, he said, there were fewer than 100 
of some 7,000,000 war workers on strike. 


Apparently, the Speaker is either not 
familiar with current publications, or at 
least one heretofore reliable source of 
information has made a mistake. From 
the United States News, dated March 
20—tomorrow—I quote the following: 


STRIKES 


Twenty-five strikes, slow-downs, and other 
disputes which held up industrial produc- 
tion were reported in Washington last week. 
More than 6,681 employees were involved. 
The total number of strikes for the week 
represents an increase of 9 over the total 
reported for the previous week. 

Part of this increase is accounted for by 
a growing number of disputes between Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations local unions. The 
remainder appear to be local outbursts, most 
of them beginning and ending within the 
week, Only 7 of this week's 26 stoppages 
began in the preceding week. 

The totals: 


Fourteen American Federation of Labor 
strikes involving more than 1,205 employees. 

Ten Congress of Industrial Organizations 
strikes involving more than 5,450 employees. 

One strike of 26 employees in which no 
union was involved. 

In the list below, the figures are the ap- 
proximate number of employees involved in 
each dispute. 


INVOLVING AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
UNIONS 


Building-service employees: Court-Remsen 
Building, Brooklyn, N. Y., 27. 

Building trades: Defense housing project, 
Wentzville, Mo.; J. L. Williams & Sons, Sher- 
idan, Ark, 275; Kurz-Roos Co., Appleton, Wis.; 
National Casket Co., Long Island City, N. T., 
170. 
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Electrical workers: Fisher-Memphis Air- 
craft Division, Memphis, Tenn. 

Garment workers: Cosmopolitan Manu- 
facturing Co., Cambridge, Mass., 200; Leon 
Bros., Los Angeles, Calif.; W. M. Finzk & Co,, 
Detroit, Mich., 185. 

Jewelry workers: American Metals Spin- 
ning & Stamping Co., New York, N. Y. 

Metal trades: Allen Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich.; Beckwith Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 40; Fisher Tank Arsenal, Grand Blanche, 
Mich., 8. 

Miscellaneous: Armstrong Cork Co., Brain- 
tree, Mass., 300. 

INVOLVING CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS UNIONS 

Auto workers: Bower Roller Bearing Co., 
Detroit, Mich., 500: Firestone Rubber & 
Metal Products Co., Wyandotte, Mich.*; Na- 
tional Stamping Co., Detroit, Mich., 730; 
Thorrez-Mars Manufacturing Co., Jackson, 
Mich, 660. 

Construction workers: Alisteel Equipment 
Co., South Bend, Ind.; Celotex Corporation, 
New Orleans, La., 2,300. 

Mine workers: Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion (industrial collieries), Washington, Pa., 
700. 

Municipal workers: Detroit Street, Rail- 
ways, Detroit, Mich., 400 

Steel workers: Atlas Press, Kalamazoo, 
Mich; P. Wall Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh Pa., 220. 

INVOLVING NO UNION 

Ansin Shoe Co., Athol. Mass., 26. 


But the issue does not depend upon the 
question of whether, at the present time, 
there are or are not strikes in defense in- 
dustries. It goes far deeper than that. 
It goes down to the bedrock, the funda- 
mental foundation issue of whether or 
not in this country a man shall be per- 
mitted to do a day’s work without first 
being compelled to join a labor union, pay 
an initiation fee and subsequent dues as 
imposed by that union. 

It includes also the issue as to whether 
one class, organized labor, shall be 
granted special privileges, permitted to 
make a profit out of the war, while all 
others are required to serve and sacrifice. 

With all due respect, I state that the 
Speaker misses the significance of these 
meetings of protest when he said, ac- 
cording to the press: 

If Americans are as divided as the recent 
deluge of mail on Congress would indicate, 
“Hitler and Hirohito would have paid a lot 
of money for what they're getting free.” 


And again when, according to another 
report, he said that— 

If our people are thinking this way and are 
thus divided, Hitler and Mussolini and the 
Emperor of Japan would have paid a lot of 
money for what they are getting free. 


The foregoing are taken from the press 
reports of the press conference. I have 
quoted the press because it is the press, 
rather than the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
that the people read. 

To avoid any possible misunderstand- 
ing which might be created by newspaper 
reports or radio commenis, I will now 
quote the remarks of the Speaker as given 
to the press and inserted in the RECORD 
of yesterday by the majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], pages Al078-A1079. They 
read in. part as follows: 

Not trom one section of the country but 
from every section of the country are com- 


Asterisks indicate the slow-downs, 
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ing letters and telegrams; many of them are 
very insulting. They come not from Demo- 
crats nor Republicans but from every class 
and section. 

They read: “Congress is playing politics.” 
“Politics control the Army and the Navy.” 
“Our war production has bogged down, and 
neither government nor manufacturers nor 
labor is doing its job.” 

If this is the case and our people are think- 
ing this way and are thus divided, Hitler, 
Mussolini, and the Emperor of Japan would 
have paid a lot of money for what they are 
getting free. 

Meetings have been called in various sec- 
tions of the country, and others are proposed 
for next Sunday and some days after, which 
usually turn into indignation meetings. I 
hope in the future resolutions are not parsed 
that will make headlines in Berlin and Tokyo. 
Instead of these meetings breeding division 
and discord and discontent and disunity, it 
would be much better for the safety of the 
country and our war effort if they were 
turned into unity parades and the effort and 
the wrath that is expended there be applied 
to doitg some of the work of trying to win 
this war. 

Congress is being criticized, but Congress 
has given the President every law and every 
dollar he has asked for defense purposes. 


It is my understanding that the 
Speaker now feels that the interpreta- 
tions given to his statement by most 
newspaper writers and many of the com- 
mentators on the radio mixed that state- 
ment with the 40-hour week and the 
time and a half for overtime. 

For that reason let me again quote this 
statement from the Recorp: After refer- 
ring to the fact that the letters came from 
every section of the country and from 
every class and that Congress was 
charged with playing politics and that 
our war production had bogged down 
and that neither Government, manufac- 
turers, nor labor is doing its job, the 
Speaker said, and I quote: 

If this is the case and our people are think- 
ing this way and are thus divided, Hitler, 
Mussolini, and the Emperor of Japan would 
have paid a lot of money for what they are 
getting free. 


Now, this conclusion is the old, old cry 
that is raised every time the policies of 
those who are in power are criticized. 
Every time a citizen—no matter how sin- 
cere, no matter how loyal he may be— 
raises a word of protest against any- 
thing—waste, extravagance, boondog- 
gling, or downright corruption—by those 
in power he is charged with giving aid to 
Hitler, Hirohito, or Mussolini. That 
thought has always been used, whether 
Democrats or Republicans were in power. 

But because it is used is no reason 
why freemen, independent citizens of 
courage, should fail to object to policies 
which are ruinous to their country and, 
in this instance, to the prosecution of the 
war. 

In my humble opinion—and I express 
it in all humility and with deference—I 
think the Speaker draws the wrong con- 
clusion as to the cause of these meetings 
and protests. It is not my judgment that 
the forces of disunity are at work back 
home or that these meetings or the pro- 
tests or resolutions which they forward 
to us are the result of the forces of 
disunity. j 

It is my judgment—and my faith in 
our people confirms that judgment—that 
these meetings are held, these protests 
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are formed, these resolutions are passed 
and forwarded, because our people are 
united and because they want us here in 
Washington to understand once for all 
that they intend not only to demand but 
to insist that we strip this Government, 
as a fighter is stripped, of everything 
which interferes with the success of its 
effort. 

It is loyalty, a desire for unity and 
accomplishment, that is behind thes? 
protests. 

Our people are not divided. Our peo- 
ple are united in their war effort. They 
are united in the support of the war 
policy of the Commander in Chief. They 
are united behind the men who are going 
to the fighting fronts. 

Some forget that this is a government 
of the people. They seem to assume 
that, since we are at war, it is the Presi- 
dent’s war, not the people’s war. If 
there is any lack of unity it is because 
the leaders, the politicians, have failed 
to sense and to follow the will of the peo- 
ple, Without a united, self-sacrificing 
people even a Commander in Chief, how- 
ever wise, skillful, and determined he 
may be, has no power—none at all. That 
is why the Commander in Chief should 
inform himself of what our people not 
only want but what they intend to have, 
which is a unity of effort, an equality of 
sacrifice, the end of nonessentials, an end 
to special privileges and to favoritism. 

What has aroused our people, what has 
caused them to meet, as, under the Con- 
stitution, they have a right to meet, and 
to petition and to protest to their leaders, 
is the fact, the indisputable fact, that 
notwithstanding the war, notwithstand- 
ing the danger which threatens to de- 
stroy our Nation and everything we 
cherish, one group—the leaders of organ- 
ized labor—have been and are being 
granted and still insist upon special privi- 
leges, to wit, pay and a half—double 
pay—under certain conditions laid down 
by them. 

Just so long as men are required to 
serve in foreign lands, in posts of great 
danger, for $21 or $31 per month, the 
people will never concede the justice of 
paying to anyone a wage and a half if 
that one works in defense of his country 
more than 40 hours per week, 

Just so long as men, irrespective of 
race, color, or religious belief, of occupa- 
tion or profession, are compelled to serve 
in the armed forces, the people of our 
country will demand that no man, no 
organization, however strong he or it may 
be politically, shall be protected and 
aided in an effort to impose upon those 
willing workers the added restriction of 
joining, the added burden of paying any- 
one for the right to work in defense of 
our country. 

We are told that the President at his 
conference stated: 

What we do need more than additional 
legislation or anything else is more enthu- 
slasm in the whole war effort. 

Just tell me how the young man 
marching off to war, leaving his home, 
his family, his friends, his business, or 
his profession; realizing as he must that 
he may never return, that he is to re- 
ceive but a pittance for his efforts, can 
work up enthusiasm when he knows that 
the man who remains at home with his 
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family, his friends, in a place of safety 
and of comfort, is to be paid per week— 
yes, sometimes per day, as much as— 
sometimes more than—the soldier re- 
ceives for a month. 

Is it possible for the men in the fight- 
ing forces to become enthusiastic when 
they know that here at home, others, 
equally capable of rendering service with 
the fighting forces, refuse to work more 
than 40 hours per week unless they re- 
ceive a wage and a half? 

As the soldier stands sentry duty in the 
hours of darkness, perhaps in continual 
danger of being killed, can he think en- 
thusiastically of these men back home, 
with time off for pleasure and recreation 
and association with their friends, who 
demand, if they work more than a mere 
40 hours per week, a wage and a half 
for every hour they put in furnishing the 
tools with which the soldier must fight? 

The President, we are told, said “he 
would like to see a few more parades, a 
few more bands playing.” 

oe to the press, the Speaker 
said: 

Instead of these meetings breeding divi- 
sion, discord, discontent, and disunity, it 

would be much better for the safety of the 
country and our war effort if they were turned 
into unity parades and the effort and the 
wrath that is expended there be applied to 
doing some of the work of trying to win this 
war. 


Neither playing bands nor parades 
make tools of war. Nor do these meet- 
ings breed division, discord, discontent, 
and disunity. Nor do they give aid and 
comfort to Hitler. True it is, these meet- 
ings, these protests, convey a message to 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Hirohito. That 
message—and it is one to which the 
President and all of his advisers should 
listen—is this: Our people are fed up 
with playing at war; with unnecessary 
organizations; with social activities 
which contribute nothing to the war ef- 
fort. They are aroused because of the 
continuation of special privileges and 
undue advantages. 

They want this Government, this ad- 
ministration, to strip itself of every sin- 
gle activity that is not essential to the 
winning of the war. They are tired of 
waste, of extravagance, and worse. They 
are sick of tinsel and of show. They want 
the parades and the band playing left 
until the boys return home victorious. 

They want an end to so-called social 
gains, social experiments. They want 
their Members of Congress, those em- 
ployed in the numerous bureaus and 
agencies of this Government, everyone 
connected with the administration, to get 
to work—not now and then but all the 
time—and to keep in mind the sole pur- 
pose—the furtherance of our war effort. 

The message conveyed by these meet- 
ings to not only the rulers but to the 
people of Germany, Italy, and Japan, is 
that at last our people are aroused. They 
are through with politicians. They are 
through with piaying at war. They are 
in earnest and they are demanding that 
those at the top give the same undivided 
service to the preservation of our coun- 
try which they, the people, have always 
been willing to give. 
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Neither the President, the Speaker, nor 
any of us have any cause to worry about 
the people. The people may have much 
reason to worry about us. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I have no fur- 
ther requests for time. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I was 
hopeful that at least on this meritorious 
bill the question of organized labor and 
criticizing labor would be omitted, but 
unfortunately, of course, some gentleman 
must at all times come and criticize and 
find fault. Personally I know that 
neither the President nor the Speaker 
need any defense at my hands or the 
hands of anyone else. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SABATH. No; not now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am not criticizing 
the Speaker, I am criticizing his views. 

Mr. SABATH. Well, all right, then, 
his views. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right. 

Mr. SABATH. And Iam going to crit- 
icize yours. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Fine. 

Mr. SABATH. Where I will be more 
justified in that than you have to criti- 
cize the Speaker, who very seldom gives 
out an interview or releases a statement 
unless he believes that conditions de- 
mand it. 

It is unfortunate that speeches that 
are made here from time to time mislead 
the American people in certain sections, 
who believe that things are really so bad 
as some of these gentlemen will state 
them to be on the floor of the House. 
People do not realize that these attacks 
on the part of half a dozen men on this 
floor unfortunately are made to weaken 
the splendid confidence that is properly 
due the President and the administration 
and for political reasons, and at the same 
time creates prejudice against organized 
labor and labor in general. Personally I 
am of the opinion that never before in 
history, since organized labor came into 
being, have we had as few strikes as we 
have now. 

What I want to say is this: I am 
strongly suspecting that all these state- 
ments, even the one that the gentleman 
quoted from the United States News, are 
instigated and encouraged by the indus- 
trial leaders of the United States who 
have obtained billions of dollars worth of 
contracts on bids based upon the law of 
the land, namely, the 40-hour week and 
overtime on Sundays. They have these 
contracts and they make millions, but 
by the eternal heavens they want to make 
more millions, and they want to take it 
out of labor. Unfortunately, this pub- 
lication is not the paper that it was from 
its beginning. Today I am satisfied its 
editorials and policy are dictated and 
controlled by the avaricious industrial 
leaders. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. No; I cannot yield. 
They think that if they could eliminate 
the law under which they obtained these 
contracts that they can still further in- 
crease their profits. I know many of 
those industrial leaders and the press 
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that expresses their views and the articles 
that appear in many of these news- 
papers that are owned or controlled by 
the industries of America, very seldom 
have a good word to say about labor. 
Oh, no. They fail to say that Mr. Green, 
Mr. Murray, and all the organized labor 
leaders have pledged themselves that 
they will insist, demand, and urge a full 
day’s work, the elimination of strikes 
and, if necessary, the elimination of 
double pay on Sundays. 

They do not say a word about that. I 
feel, Mr. Speaker, that we are indeed 
fortunate to find the labor of this Nation 
cooperating as it does wholeheartedly in 
the interest of our country and helping 
to win the war. 

Some gentlemen point out that these 
$21-a-month men who have been drafted 
are in danger of losing their lives; but 
they fail to say that the greatest majority 
of these men are sons of wage earners 
who are being attacked here on the floor 
day in and day out without justification, 
without reason. If real investigation and 
examination would or could be had, I ven- 
ture to say that very few of the sons of 
these industrialists and critics of the 
President are among those who are doing 
the fighting in combat units of our armed 
forces, but they can be found behind 
desks in the offices here in Washington 
and in area headquarters. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. SCHULTE. The gentleman from 
Illinois knows my district as well as I 
know it myself. He knows I represent 
about the largest industrial district in 
this country. I wonder if labor is to be 
blamed for this: Hundreds of men each 
and every morning walk up to the gates 
of Illinois-Carnegie Steel, Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube, and Inland Steel de- 
manding work, demanding that they be 
given the opportunity to help in this war 
effort, but who are turned away notwith- 
standing the fact that these plants are 
working only 3 and 4 days a week. Is 
that labor’s fault? 

Mr. SABATH. And that applies to 
plants I am familiar with. I know the 
plants in Gary and the adjoining terri- 
tory. It applies to a plant right in my 
own district, the McCormick-Interna- 
tional Harvester Co.; and that is the rea- 
son I am taking the floor now. I re- 
ceived a letter from employees of that 
company which I put in the Recorp day 
before yesterday, in which the writer 
begged and pleaded for the right to go 
to work. Apparently for no good reason 
the McCormick-International Harvester 
Co. has laid men off. Why, I do not 
know; but it seems to me that in the in- 
terest of expediting preduction of war 
materials and even for the selfish finan- 
cial interest of the company they would 
operate on full-time production. Per- 
haps it is an effort on their part to force 
the Government to pay higher prices for 
the things this company could manufac- 
ture to advantage, things that would help 
win the war. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. With that situation 
in mind, the gentleman from Illinois is 
one of the most influential Members of 
the House, is there not something we can 
do to end that? I assure the gentleman 
of support. 

Mr. SABATH. I thank the gentleman 
sincerely for the compliment he has paid 
me. If I were the most influential Mem- 
ber here, I assure the gentleman that in 
the interest of our country my urging 
and pleading would be that all desist 
trying to create discord in America, be- 
cause I feel that continuous nagging, at- 
tacking, and vilifying of labor—labor 
that has done everything that is humanly 
Possible, that is showing its patriotism 
and loyalty—I fear they may start re- 
senting these attacks on the floor of the 
House, in newspaper columns, and in the 
press generally. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I want to state to the 
gentleman from Illinois that, in the in- 
terest of America’s future, if the indus- 
trial situation is so bad as the gentieman 
says it is, I pledge the gentleman my 
aid to correct these wrongs. Does not 
the gentleman believe it to be his duty, 
not only as an American citizen but as 
the duly elected Representative of a sec- 
tion of America, to take some step to 
correct the wrongs of the industrialists 
the gentleman described? I pledge the 
gentleman my aid and assistance. 

Mr.SABATH. Again I thank the gen- 
tleman from Texas and assure him I 
shall do everything in my power to stop 
the industrialists from delaying the pro- 
duction of needed war material. Some- 
thing should be done. In some instances 
I feel the Government would be justified 
in taking over these plants. We have 
voted that power to the President, but 
the President does not wish to assume it 
for fear he may again be assailed as he 
has been by the press that is controlled 
by the industrialists and the money 
powers of America. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I think it 
should be pointed out that during the 
last 3 days two ships were launched and 
both of them were completed ahead of 
schedule, one in fact 30 days ahead of 
schedule. 

Mr. SABATH. There is no question 
but what we are progressing and ad- 
vancing. We have fewer strikes now 
than ever before in the history of any 
country. Indeed, we ought to be grate- 
ful to labor. Some may say they are 
getting $5 a week more than they did: 
but I ask: How much of it will be left 
when the trusts get through with them, 
when the trusts get through increasing 
the cost of living? 

When the war is over these wage earn- 
ers will not have a dollar left. It will be 
a repetition of what happened in the 
last war and what happened again when 
the crash came in 1929. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me again 
urge the Members not to be swayed by 
the industrialists who, not for patriotic 
but for selfish reasons, are trying to de- 
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stroy organized labor. Mr. Speaker, I 
cannot help but believe that very few 
of the attacks against labor conditions 
come from the industries engaged in pro- 
duction of war material, but do come 
mostly from Republican eastern carpet- 
bagger manufacturers, who sold out their 
plants in New England and established 
themselves in the South. They did this 
because they desired to obtain unorgan- 
ized labor, where they could work men 
and women, as well as children, long 
hours at very low wages, the same as 
many of them did in their sweatshops 
before the wages-and-hours law was 
enacted. 

Mr. Speaker, I fear that they do not 
realize their country’s danger—yes, their 
own danger—and have in mind only their 
selfishness; and their avariciousness 
blinds them the same as it blinded Fritz 
Thyssen and other industrialists in Ger- 
many who came to regret the aid they 
were giving to Hitler in their effort to 
destroy the German Republic. 

For their own interest and the interest 
of this great country of ours they should 
desist in their continuous sniping, at- 
tacking, and creating discord and dis- 
union, and become real Americans and 
show by their actions their devotion, 
loyalty, and patriotism. Not until then 
will they have the right to squawk and 
complain and find fault with those who 
really, honestly, and sincerely are trying 
to serve the Nation in this threatening 
hour. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The pro tempore. All 
time has expired. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 6600, provid- 
ing for the issuance of documentary evi- 
dence of United States citizenship. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 6600, with Mr. 
Mawnasco in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill, H. R. 6600, was carefully considered 
by the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization with a pretty full attend- 
ance because of the question involved. 
The witnesses who appeared before the 
committee had something substantial to 
say and gave us a real picture of what 
is happening today in the country with 
respect to the defense program. It was 
pointed out that thousands of American- 
born citizens are unable to obtain em- 
ployment because under an act of Con- 
gress we have provided that only citizens 
may be employed in the defense pro- 
gram. Native-born American citizens 
who are now employed in defense work, 
in our tank, airplane factories, and so 
forth, are being discharged because 
when called upon by the employer to pro- 
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duce evidence of birth or naturalization 
they have no proof on account of the 
fact that there were no vital statistics 
kept in the town where they were born. 
In some sections of the country vital 
statistics on birth have been destroyed 
by fire and other causes. Other em- 
ployees are too old and are unable to 
obtain living witnesses to establish that 
they were born in the United States. As 
a result, American-born citizens were dis- 
charged and are being discharged and 
American-born citizens who have applied 
for employment in vital defense indus- 
tries are unable to oktain employment. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
point out one more thing, and that is 
that in many of the States at the time 
of the birth of these men there was no 
legislative machinery requiring the keep- 
ing of records of birth? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is correct. 

Mr. DONDERO. And these men are 
entirely helpless to provide this proof. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

The man who is a naturalized citizen 
can produce his naturalization certifi- 
cate, he has no trouble, but the men who 
are native-born, and some of them served 
in the last war, have no certificates of 
birth. There is no question but what 
they were born in this country, but they 
cannot produce to the Department of 
Justice or the Immigration Service suffi- 
cient documentary proof so that these 
Departments may safely and justly issue 
a certificate showing he was born in the 
United States and that his age is so- 
and-so. 

An amendment will be offered by a 
member of the committee, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. Ramsay], 
to provide that the certificate will show 
not only that a person was born in this 
country but what his age may be at this 
time. This certificate will be presump- 
tive evidence of birth so that at least 
American citizens who are having all this 
difficulty in obtaining employment wiil 
have the opportunity to help their coun- 
try. If they cannot do it on the battle- 
field, at least let them do it in the indus- 
tries of our Nation, 

May I call the attention of the House 
to the fact that in the year 1942, 4,000,000 
additional workers will be necessary in 
our defense program, but these 4,000,000 
people will be unable to obtain employ- 
ment on the present basis because they 
cannot furnish proof of their birth in the 
United States. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this law wiil be admin- 
istered by Francis Biddle, our great At- 
torney General, who is very sympathetic 
with this whole movement; Maj. Lemuel 
B. Schofield, head of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service; Mr. Edward 
J. Shaughnessy; and Mr. T. B. Shoe- 
maker, all men who have studied this 
problem thoroughly. I say that this law 
should have been enacted long ago to 
prevent the hardships that some of our 
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American citizens are experiencing in 
being unable to obtain employment to 
support their families. It will at the 
same time give this Government men 
who will give everything they have in 
the defense of this Government. 

Mr. THOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. THOM. In reading this bill, I do 
not find what the procedure will be in 
obtaining these certificates. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Rules and regula- 
tions will be formulated by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Immigration 
Service, with the approval of the Attor- 
ney General. They will formulate a plan 
as to the issuance of these certificates. 
As a matter of fact, I think they have a 
plan already formulated and ready to 
put into effect. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
6600, now under consideration, is a bill 
that was quite largely made necessary by 
a law that this Congress passed in June 
1940, which stated that only American 
citizens could work in defense industries. 
When a naturalized citizen applies for a 
job in a defense industry he can show 
documentary evidence of the fact that 
he is a citizen by presenting his natural- 
ization certificate; but when a native- 
born citizen, either one born on Ameri- 
can soil or born of American parents 
temporarily residing abroad but who by 
virtue of his birth is automatically a citi- 
zen of the United States, if he is of mid- 
dle age or older, he finds great difficulty 
in proving his citizenship because he can- 
not prove his birth. These vital statistics 
were not kept in many of the States until 
about 30 years ago, so if he is 40 or 45 
years of age he may find it almost impos- 
sible to prove that he is a native-born 
citizen. 

This bill would simply place the native- 
born citizen on a par with the naturalized 
citizen by making it possible for him to 
show documentary evidence to prove his 
citizenship. That is all the bill does. It 
is made necessary by virtue of the fact 
that some millions of our native-born 
citizens cannot show documentary evi- 
dence that they are native-born citizens. 
That is the whole sum and substance of 
the provision before us today. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man tell us why provision was not made 
for native-born citizens to go to their 
courts rather than to apply to the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service in 
order to secure proof of citizenship? 

Mr. MASON. The machinery that 
would be set up under this bill would pro- 
vide that they would go to their own 
courts and the representative of the 
Commissioner of Immigration in their 
district, and provide the proof necessary. 
After that proof was checked, they would 
be issued a certificate. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I think the gen- 
tleman is incorrect in interpreting the 
bill, or else I misunderstand it. The 
citizen does not apply to the court, he 
applies to an official appointed by the 
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Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
Mind you, this is an American citizen 
simply seeking documentary confirma- 
tion of his citizenship. 

Mr. MASON. Which under the pres- 
ent law he has no possibility of obtaining. 
This bill provides a method by which he 
can obtain that proof. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I fully agree 
with the purpose of this bill, to provide 
for documentary proof of citizenship, 
but I cannot see why you put American 
citizens in a class with aliens who are 
seeking citizenship papers. 

Mr. MASON. I can answer that in 
this way. The courts would have to re- 
quire the man, as they do, to bring all 
this evidence before them, and then they 
would have to sift it through and go to 
all that difficulty, when all that is neces- 
sary is for the agent of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service to check 
through it and check the census for the 
last 10, 20, or 30 years. Then, if the 
records back there show that this man 
has been all that time a citizen, he is 
issued this simple statement, which will 
be accepted by defense industries as proof 
of his birth, and so forth. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PHerrrer]. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Chairman, answering further the ques- 
tion of the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio with regard to why the bill does 
not provide for the applicant to go into 
the court of his own district and obtain 
the certificate, may I point out that this 
is an emergency measure to meet a real, 
existing emergency. It is not a pro- 
ceeding for naturalization by any means. 
It is simply to provide the modus operandi 
whereby all red tape will be cut in behalf 
of our native Americans who are being 
barred now from employment in defense 
industries because of being unable to pro- 
cure and present birth certificates show- 
ing that they were native-born. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. If the gentleinan 
will yield to me, I should like to clear 
something up. I believe the gentleman 
has not cleared up the question the gen- 
tleman from Ohio asked, and I should 
like to clear it up. 

A native-born citizen has no records in 
any court whatever. If the birth of a 
native-born citizen was not recorded by 
the midwife or the doctor with the vital 
statistics bureau, he could not find it in 
any court. We are talking about Ameri- 
can citizens born in this country who 
have no records whatever in the courts, 
so they cannot go to the courts. Under 
this bill, the burden is placed on the ap- 
plicant to prove by evidence of some 
kind which is satisfactory to the Justice 
Department that he was born here, and 
the certificate will issue upon the sub- 
mission of such proof. The naturalized 
citizen may go to the court because there 
is there a record of his naturalization. 

Mr. DONDERO. If the gentleman will 
yield, I think I can help in the explana- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHETFFER. In just 
a moment; I want to follow out the 
thought of the chairman of our com- 
mittee and point out also that if it were 
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necessary to go to the court in the ap- 
plicant’s home district, he might have to 
go from New York out to San Francisco 
or vice versa to make that application. 
We all know that the calendars of many 
of our courts are congested. It might be 
all the way from 6 months to a year and 
a half before that certificate could be 
issued. The machinery that will be set 
up under this bill will be simplicity it- 
self, and at the same time the utmost 
care will be taken to see that the law is 
not abused. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I think the question 
raised by the gentleman from Ohio 
springs from the first three words in line 
1 on page 2, “upon satisfactory proof.” 
What he wants to know is where the 
citizen must present that satisfactory 
proof. Is it in his local court, or does he 
have to come to Washington to present 
his proof? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. No; 
neither. It was developed in the hear- 
ings that the means would be worked out 
by the Department of Justice whereby 
in each locality an agent would be set up, 
at the post office, for example. When the 
applicant came in with his evidence, we 
would have a man there a referee, let 
us say, who is schooled in the law and 
who is qualified to determine what is and 
what is not evidence, This man could 
say immediately, “On the basis of this 
proof, I feel sure we will be able to issue 
you a certificate.” On the other hand, 
if the proof submitted by the applicant 
was insufficient in the eyes of the cfi- 
cial at the post office, or whatever other 
agency might be adopted under the regu- 
lations, then he would say, “You have 
to go out now and get an effidavit from - 
the midwife or an affidavit from a neigh- 
bor who is cognizant of the facts sur- 


: rounding your birth, and then every- 


thing will be all right.” 

We even discussed the possibility of 
drivers’ licenses and voting registration 
records being acceptable as a means of 
proof. That is how informal the pro- 
cedure will be. In other words, the un- 
derlying motive of this legislation is to 
meet a present condition that seems to be 
getting more serious all ihe time. 

We had one witness before our com- 
mittee who was from my home city of 
New York. He made this rather suc- 
cinct statement: 

I have run up against the proposition in 
my own State where the commissioner of 
health states they have had to let down the 
bars to obtain birth certificates or delayed 
birth certificates, involving any question of 
age whatever, and in 1 year, over one-third 
of a million New Yorkers applied for delayed 
birth certificates, and under the letting down 
of the bars 1,311 of them were able to meet 
the requirements. 


Out of one-third of a million only 1,311 
were able to establish their nativity and 
have a birth certificate issued. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. 


yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Does this mean 
any addition of personnel? Will the 
work involved be done through the pres- 
ent machinery as now set up? 


PHEIFFER. I 
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Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. So 
far as possible, that is true. Of course, 
we must to a large extent depend on 
the Bureau of Immigration and Natural- 
ization to handle this new system under 
such rules and regulations as they con- 
sider proper and most expeditious. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr ăD’'ALESANDRO]. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Chairman, 
for some time native-born persons in 
Baltimore and other industrial cities in 
which a great amount of defense work 
is being done have been denied employ- 
ment because they have no proof of their 
place of birth and are unable to secure 
a birth certificate. 

I took this matter up with Dr. Hunt- 
ington Williams, health commissioner of 
the Baltimore City Health Department, 
and he informed me that prior to April 
1915 it was not a bit stylish to have one’s 
birth recorded, and in many instances 
there is no such record, and to have it 
recorded now as a delayed registration 
procedure would be time consuming, dif- 
ficult, and dangerous, because of lack of 
adequate contemporaneous documentary 
proof. 

He also informed me that Baltimore’s 
bureau of vital statistics and many oth- 
ers all over the country are staggering 
under repeated blows, and heavy ones in 
trying to meet this general misunder- 
standing, and agreed that there is a real 
need for Federal agencies to study this 
matter carefully, in the hope that some 
Federal agency might finally be selected 
to be authorized to furnish proper state- 
ments of citizenship for native-born 
Americans. 

I believe that H. R. 6600 will be the 
answer to this question. I noticed from 
the copy of the hearings held before the 
Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization, Maj. J. R. Smith, of the office 
of the Under Secretary of War, testified 
that there are some 43,000,000 people be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45 who have no 
certified evidence of their birth in this 
country. Many of these people, although 
born in the United States, have been de- 
nied employment in defense plants and 
other industries because they could not 
produce a birth certificate, and in many 
cases these men are World War veterans. 

Aliens who become citizens by nat- 
uralization receive a certificate. They 
have no difficulty in proving their citi- 
zenship. Why should not native-born 
citizens be given the same privilege? 

Under this bill applicants will be re- 
quested to fill out a simple form in ac- 
cordance with the formula set up by the 
Department of Justice. The Attorney 
General has already expressed his ap- 
proval of the purpose which this measure 
seeks to accomplish. The Army and 
Navy also fully subscribe to this purpose, 
and I urge the House to vote for its 
adoption. 

Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include an article written 
by Carroll Dulaney, of the Baltimore 
News-Post, and a letter from the director 
of public welfare of Baltimore, Md. 
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[From the Baltimore News-Post] 
BALTIMORE Day By Day 
YOU ARE AN AMERICAN, BUT CAN YOU PROVE IT? 
(By Carroll Dulaney) 

Have you a birth certificate in your home? 

Well, if you haven’t, and you want a job in 
a defense plant, or other big industry, you 
may be out of luck. 

The bureau of vital statistics of the Balti- 
more Health Department is rushed with calls 
for birth certificates. The applicants wish to 
establish their nationality in order to get a 
job or to apply to the city for relief. They 
are Americans, but they have a tough time 
proving it. 

It is said that an average of 250 certificates 
are sought daily over the counter in the 
Municipal Building and 150 more applica- 
tions come by mail from out of town. The 
fee for a certificate is 50 cents, or $1 if the 
applicant can furnish only meager informa- 
tion, and the task of searching the records is 
difficult. 

At the State department of vital statistics, 
I am told, the number of applicants is al- 
most as great. 

The oldest record in the city’s birth files is 
of January 1, 1875. Since that date just 
1,450,000 births have been recorded here. 
They are listed in 2,100 volumes. Inciden- 
tally, the doctor who officiated at the first 
recorded birth in Baltimore 66 years ago was 
Dr. Theodore Cooke, 146 Hanover Street. 

The record of deaths from that date— 
1875—is much less than that of births. 

It must not be concluded, however, that 
if you were born in Baltimore since 1875 a 
record of your birth must be on file with 
the health department. For many years phy- 
siclans were very careless about making re- 
turns. 

Some years ago, a former Baltimorean, born 
here in 1879, was in Paris and wished to be 
married. He discovered that he could not be 
married without producing his birth cer- 
tificate, and so I got a frantic cablegram 
from him asking me to get it right away. 

I never did get it, although I sought it dili- 
gently for 2 months. He had to go to Lon- 
don to be married. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Baltimore, Md., January 30, 1942. 
Hon. THom4s D’ALESANDRO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Dear Mr. D'ALESANDRO: The way in which 
American citizenship must be proven in or- 
der to qualify for old-age assistance is to 
show: 
(a) Proof of birth in America; or 
(b) Naturalization papers, 
Sincerely, 
T. J. S. Waxrer, 
Director, Department of Public Welfare. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I simply 
wan’ to use the 3 minutes of time to call 
attention to a situation, particularly in 
the large metropolitan centers where we 
have aliens who are branded as enemy 
aliens. That stigma or bar sinister is 
creating a great deal of resentment. 
There are many Italians and Germans 
in my particular district and in New 
York generally, for example, who have 
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been in the country for a great many 
years. They came here when they were 
young to eke out a livelihood. They 
worked hard and diligently. They did 
not have any time to take out citizen- 
ship papers and many of them were too 
ignorant to know anything about it. 
They have now reared families and given 
numerous of their sons and their sons’ 
sons into the Army. They have pur- 
chased Defense bonds and stamps and 
have been altogether loyal. Now they 
have placed upon them a bar sinister as 
enemy aliens. England was confronted 
with the same situation and set up what 
were known as loyalty boards. They 
were :omposed of volunteer public citi- 
zens who heard the plea of these aliens, 
examinations were had, and the aliens 
were divided into three classes: Friendly, 
neutral, and enemy. 

I am of the opinion that the same sit- 
uation could obtain in this country and 
loyalty boards might well be set up 
throughout the United States to which 
aliens might repair and sustain the bur- 
den of proof, under rules and regulations 
laid down by the Department of Justice, 
as to whether or not they are loyal. 
Then a certificate could be issued to them 
which would remove this bar sinister, 
and by doing this we would balk the ef- 
forts of many fifth columnists in our 
midst and in their midst who use these 
aliens as fodder upon which to pick. 
They unite them and arouse them, and 
these fifth columnists do everything in 
their power to infuriate these aliens now 
branded as “enemy,” although deep down 
in their heart of hearts they are loyal. 

Take the Italian alien. He is one who 
is betwixt and between, as it were, an 
orphan in a storm. His own native land 
is overrun by the Nazis, his adopted land 
spurns him and says he is not loyal. I 
believe the time has now come when we 
ought to reflect upon this subject and 
bring some modicum of relief to those 
Italian and German aliens who are 
friend] and who are not by any stretch 
of the imagination disloyal or inimical 
to our interests. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 5 minutes. I shall make 
a very brief statement and then if any 
Member desires to ask questions about 
the bill, I shall endeavor to answer them. 
Two or three things ought to be cleared 
up. One of them is this: Let us make 
sure that this applies only to American 
citizens who acquired their citizenship 
by birth in the United States, and per- 
sons born to citizens of the United States 
while abroad, and persons wrs are citi- 
zens by reason of derivative citizenship. 
It does not include naturalized citizens. 

We do have American citizens who may 
have been born outside of the United 
States, but of American citizens. That 
is, we have Americans who go outside 
the United States, who have not lost their 
citizenship, who have children that come 
te the United States in time so they can 
claim citizenship. 

Then we have the class who claim 
citizenship called derivative citizenship. 
We have a number of those, who become 
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citizens by reason of the naturalization 
of the father or mother or both, before 
the child or children have passed the age 
specified by law. 

This measure is brought for our con- 
sideration particularly because of a de- 
mand of many Americans who are de- 
layed in securing jobs in defense because 
they are unable to prove their citizen- 
ship. They do not have the documen- 
tary evidence to prove they are citizens 
of the United States, although born 
here, Many persons who are not native- 
born, but are naturalized citizens, have 
little or no troub.e because they have 
documents showing they are citizens. 

The difficulty lies in the question of 
proving they are American citizens, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am pleased to 
yield to the distinguished floor leader of 
the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is not one of the 
reasons for that the fact that the birth- 
certificate records are unavailable in a 
lot of cases? 

Mr. 1.EES of Kansas. The gentleman 
is correct. Most of the difficulty is in the 
ability of the individual to secure a birth 
certificate. It is comparatively recently 
such records were made. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We all know from 
our own experience that birth records are 
not always correct, and that in many 
places they were inaccurately kept, and 
that is not a criticism, but the fact is 
there are many persons whose records 
are incorrect. For instance, my birth 
certificate in Boston shows that I was 
born 10 days later than I really was 
born, but that would not be affected by 
this bill. However, there are many cases 
where there were no records of births 
kept at all. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Or where the rec- 
ords were burned or lost. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It is only in re- 
cent years that many States have kept 
such records. I am advised that in many 
of our States those in charge of issuing 
certificates of birth are very far behind 
in their work. 

This legislation comes to us as an 
emergency matter to take care of an im- 
portant problem. If it were not for the 
war condition that requires the employ- 
ment of so many persons who must be 
citizens, this legislation might not be nec- 
essary. I am anxious that, if enacted 
into law, it will work out satisfactorily. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes; I shall be 
glad to yield to the distinguished Member 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. The question was 
raised a moment ago to the effect that 
birth certificates are not available, al- 
ways. Isit not true that under President 
Theodore Roosevelt the first law was 
passed in 1904 respecting the keeping of 
such statistics, and so whatever laws we 
have in this country in that respect were 
passed subsequent to that time? There- 
fore, the whole matter is of quite recent 
origin? 
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Mr. REES of Kansas, I am sure, in 
view of the gentleman’s statement, it is 
correct. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. There is refer- 
ence here to a certificate of derivative 
citizenship. That refers to citizenship 
not founded on birth actual in continen- 
tal United States, Is not that correct? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. So that this bill 
will cover other cases than those that 
the gentleman from Ohio refers to. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It would cover 
cases of certain individuals who are not 
born within the United States of Amer- 
ica, if that is what the gentleman means. 
It covers persons who are born of Amer- 
ican citizens while abroad, and who come 
to the United States within the time pre- 
scribed by law. Also persons who may 
attain citizenship by reason of the nat- 
uralization of parents, or parent as the 
case may be, before they have reached 
the age provided by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr, Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. CLASON]. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, on No- 
vember 28, 1941, I introduced H. R. 6138, 
a bill providing for the issuance of a 
certificate of citizenship to any person 
claiming to be a citizen of the United 
States at birth in whose case no official 
record of birth is available. 

For many months I have been genu- 
inely and greatly troubled at the seeming 
discrimination of our Federal laws 
against native-born Americans who 
could not produce birth certificates or 
other satisfactory documentary evidence 
of their citizenship. At first, requests 
for relief came largely from the aged peo- 
ple whose efforts in early womanhood 
and manhood had helped to make our 
country the great Republic it now is. In 
many, many instances misfortune had 
overtaken them. Faced with adversity, 
too old to work under the relentless rules 
of modern industry based largely upon 
governmental programs, too old even to 
work for their own Government with the 
iron-clad age requirements of its civil 
service, they have been forced to seek aid 
under the provisions of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. The aid, which they as native- 
born American citizens sought for them- 
Selves, was quickly forthcoming to natu- 
ralized American citizens armed with 
their naturalization certificates, proving 
both their citizenship and their ages. But 
in an unbelievable number of cases the 
native American was denied this same 
measure of relief. Why? Because he 
could not secure a birth certificate to 
prove his age and his birth in the United 
States. All of us Congressmen have 
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tried to secure some evidence which 
would help such a deserving person, 
whether or not he has been a constituent. 
Often we have gained it in a measure 
through the Census Bureau with an early 
record about the applicant, showing 
somebody’s assertion of his age to a cen- 
sus taker. But this method has been un- 
satisfactory and inefficient. There are 
long delays. Many are unable to secure 
sufficient records. 

I have felt during the 5 years that I 
have been in Cor.gress that our aged have 
not secured the full measure of fair treat- 
ment that should be accorded to them 
when in distress. Improvements—im- 
portant improvements—in their position 
in our Nation’s economic life have been 
secured. But with the black specter of 
the high cost of living always before them, 
bringing more and more suffering and 
misery to the many patriotic aged in our 
midst, I sincerely hope that this Congress 
will act wherever possible to relieve their 
situation. We have a long way to go yet 
before we secure for all Americans at all 
stages in their lives a fair distribution 
of the bounteous agricultural and indus- 
trial products with which our Nation is 
always blessed. I believe such a result 
will ultimately be obtained to the advan- 
tage of all. I hope more and better pro- 
visions may be made for the aged, even 
as this great World War rages. The 
least we can do is to make it possible for 
each of them to qualify for the benefits 
of the Social Security Act, to which he is, 
by present laws, entitled, but from which 
often excluded because he cannot prove 
he was born in the United States on any 
particular date. These many requests 
for help from our older citizens were a 
big factor in causing me to seek legisla- 
tion which would permit them to secure 
Federal certificates of citizenship show- 
ing the dates and places of their births 
under H. R. 6138, through the Bureau 
of Immigration and Naturalization. 

But a second and equally important 
reason for the immediate passage of 
this legislation arose with the outbreak 
of the war in Europe in September 1939. 
More and more our factories were con- 
verted to the making of war products. 
Under certain conditions Federal laws 
will not permit an alien to work on Army 
and Navy munitions. Perhaps the laws 
would not have caused too much trouble, 
if strictly followed, but owners of plants 
believed in the underlying reasons for 
such legislation and refused to employ 
anyone who could not prove himself to 
be an American citizen, either by pro- 
ducing a birth certificate or a naturali- 
zation certificate. American citizens 
already employed were told to produce 
birth certificates or be discharged. Pos- 
sible sabotage, possible inadvertent vio- 
lation of a Federal criminal law, possible 
subversive influences, and possible other 
troubles were to be guarded against. 
Employers, including the United States 
Government itself, wisely demanded 
proof of citizenship from their em- 
ployees. $ 

Untold trouble and hardship have re- 
sulted to thousands of truly patriotic 
American men and women who have lived 
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every minute of their lives in the United 
States of America. The more our indus- 
trial economy has become involved in 
making war products, the more acute and 
unbearable the situation has become. It 
is estimated by New York authorities 
that 60,000,000 American citizens cannot 
secure birth certificates for themselves. 
Usually when they seek the certificates 
they learn that there are no official rec- 
ords of their births. Frequently vital 
statistics were not recorded at all in their 
home towns at the time of their births, 
Sometimes a doctor, a parent, or some of- 
ficial failed to bring a birth to the at- 
tention of a city clerk. Sometimes rec- 
ords have been lost or destroyed. 

The War Department has recognized 
the seriousness of this situation for more 
than a year. It attempted to secure co- 
operation from the officials of all States 
to provide for recording late the births 
of persons upon evidence. I believe 45 
States have tried to help with the result 
that “delayed” birth certificates became 
available under varying provisions of 
State laws. In some States, such as New 
York, the provisions are quite strict. 
In a period of 12 months, more than 300,- 
000 applied and only 1,115 secured cer- 
tificates. In Connecticut a serious situa- 
tion has developed. In Bridgeport, not 
far from New York City, anybody who 
could provide two affidavits from friends 
could secure a birth certificate for $1.25. 
Apparently no investigation of the truth 
of the facts sworn to by the affiants was 
made. In New York City, 1 out of 300 
applicants can get such a certificate, 
while in nearby Connecticut every ap- 
plicant can get one either on true or false 
statements. During the past 2 weeks 
this Bridgeport situation has developed 
into a scandal, followed by arrests and 
casting serious suspicion on all Connecti- 
cut birth certificates in the heart of our 
munitions-producing area. Obviously the 
States have neither the money nor the 
employees to handle this matter of such 
grave national concern. It is equally 
obvious that we cannot protect our plants 
against saboteurs, spies, and subversive 
elements by any birth certificates which 
may be obtained easily. But very for- 
tunately the Federal Government has a 
body of well-trained and extremely in- 
telligent and efficient officials in the Bu- 
reau of Immigration and Naturalization, 
ready, willing, and anxious to handle this 
problem. 3 

Attorney General Francis Biddle filed a 
report on my bill, H. R. 6138, on January 
7, 1942, in which he states in part that— 

This matter is of peculiar importance at 
this time because many employments are 
open only to citizens, and many native-born 
citizens of the United States are precluded 
from securing such employment unless they 
are able to present evidence of their citizen- 
ship. 


He further stated that this condition 
should be rectified by the proposed legis- 
lation. The Attorney General offered 
certain amendments which would, in his 
opinion, improve the provisions of H. R. 
6138. I agree with him in his views 
which have been set forth in the bill 
favorably reported by the committee, 
H. R. 6600, now under discussion. 

One of the witnesses at the hearings 
before the committee was Attorney John 
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J. McManus, of New York City, a past 
commander of the Catholic War Vet- 
erans for the State of New York. He has 
been actively interested with me in the 
effort to secure recognition of the need 
for this legislation, Several Members of 
Congress have told me that they are un- 
able to secure birth certificates for them- 
selves, having sought them for impor- 
tant purposes other than those to which 
I have referred. The passage of this 
legislation will fil an important gap in 
our national records. More important, 
it will bring immediate benefits to mil- 
ions of Americans while securing untold 
help to our national war effort. High 
Army officers and Government officials 
have assured me that this legislation is 
of extreme importance and should be in 
effect right now. I am glad to have 
brought it to your attention for action. 

Mr, RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CLASON. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. In section 339 of the bill 
it says: 

A person who claims to be a citizen of the 
United States, other than a person natural- 
ized, may go to the commissioner, with the 
approval of the Attorney General, and secure 
proper papers for recording his naturalization. 


Mr.CLASON. No. He is an American 
citizen. He is not naturalized. 

Mr. RICH. I mean to prove that he is 
an American citizen. 

Mr. CLASON. Yes. He asks for a 
certificate of citizenship. 

Mr. RICH. That is when he does not 
have a birth certificate? 

Mr. CLASON. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. What machinery are you 
going to set up in order to take care of all 
these applications that you have? 

Mr. CLASON. The advantage of it is 
that we have the machinery today in the 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. They are established in the larger 
places. They are associated closely with 
the district courts of the United States. 
This bill really adds another section to 
the Nationality Act of 1940. It does not 
stand by itself. The person applies for 
a certificate. 

Mr. RICH. That may be so in the 
larger cities, but how about in the coun- 
try? 

Mr. CLASON. They will get around 
everywhere. 

Mr. RICH. Are they going to travel 
all over the country? 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. RICH. In order to get around 
over the country, are they going to set 
special days to be at certain points, or 
how will they work that? 

Mr. CLASON. Just as they do it today. 
They are not at Springfield, my home 
city, at all times, but the immigration 
and naturalization officials come in to the 
post office. People have already received 
the printed forms. They have made 
their applications for certificates of citi- 
zenship. Somebody will go out and in- 
vestigate them in their own community 
if there is any question at all as to 
whether or not they are citizens. 
Whether or not they will require a par- 
ticular individual to come to any par- 
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ticular spot will be determined by the 
rules and regulations adopted. 

Mr. RICH. The Government is going 
to send people out to interview everyone 
who makes an application? 

Mr.CLASON. They do not send them 
out today. The applicants come in to 
see them. 

Mr. RICH. I do not know that the 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion has anybody up in central Pennsyl- 
vania. If so, I do not know where they 
are. I have never been called before 
them. But how will people in that local- 
ity out in the country find out where 
they are going to be located and what 
is going to be necessary for them to make 
their application for identification? 

Mr. CLASON. They must know where 
their county courthouse is. They can 


write in to the Commissioner of Immigra- 


tion and Naturalization, address it to the 
county courthouse, where they keep the 
records in regard to naturalization at all 
times. There will not be any difficulty 
in getting these forms after it is once 
set up. The Government under this 
plan is going to see that they are sup- 
plied with their certificates without any 
great trouble to themselves. The only 
persons who will be looked into carefully 
are those where there is doubt. 

Mr. RICH. What will they have to 
pay for a certificate? 

Mr.CLASON. One dollar. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. As far as ex- 
pense is concerned, there will be a charge 
of $1 for this certificate. Furthermore, 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
has suggested, we already have a general 
set-up by which these representatives do 
go into these various districts. 

This situation comes about as I sug- 
gested a few minutes ago, by reason of 
American citizens not being able to get 
jobs because they could not show their 
citizenship, yet alongside of them for- 
eign-born individuals get jobs because 
they happen to have certificates in their 
possession. As I understand it, the de- 
partment in charge of this expects to 
have its representatives go to the various 
cities where complaints are made, as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, take care of a great many of 
them in groups. They will take care of 
hundreds or thousands in those particu- 
lar sectors. It is not the plan to go all 
over the country and investigate every 
citizen, but mostly to take care of citi- 
zens in groups. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Harness]. 

Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Chairman, the 
measure now before the committee is, in 
my opinion, one of imperative importance 
to our war effort, and of tremendous value 
to millions of patriotic Americans. I 
hope it will be enacted into law. 

On June 28, 1940, the Congress enacted 
Public Law No. 671, by the provisions of 
which none but bona fide citizens of the 
United States are permitted employment 
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in our key defense, or war, industries. 
Subsequently, all appropriation measures 
for defense or war purposes have carried 
substantially the same provisions set 
forth in Public, 671. of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress. Similarly, all Army and Navy 
contracts for strategic materials have in- 
cluded clauses similarly limiting the em- 
ployment of persons in the contractors’ 
factories. 

In view of the obvious threat to our 
efforts through espionage, sabotage, and 
fifth-column activities, these precautions 
have generally been accepted as wise. 
By these restrictions, however, we have 
brought to light a glaring gap in Federal 
and State statutes relating to our native- 
born citizens, millions of whom are find- 
ing it a complicated, prolonged, and often 
quite expensive process to establish proof 
of time and place of birth. 

By Federal law we have long since es- 
tablished careful and exact methods of 
providing certificates of citizenship for 
naturalized citizens and their children 
who acquire citizenship derivatively. Un- 
fortunately, however, there is no provi- 
sion by which a native-born American can 
Secure a certificate of citizenship quickly 
and cheaply. The matter has been left 
entirely within State and local jurisdic- 
tion, but now we come to the amazing 
fact that vital-statistics records have been 
kept by States and communities generally 
only for a comparatively few years within 
the recent past. 

As a result, millions of Americans who 
are now of middle age or over find it diffi- 
cult, if not almost impossible, to provide 
acceptable proof of their citizenship. 
The naturalized alien and his children 
have the documentary evidence in their 
certificates of citizenship. Younger per- 
sons who had the good fortune to have 
their births recorded as a part of a State 
or local vital-statistics record may secure 
transcript certificates which are accept- 
able as legal proof of citizenship. 

But this other vast group of Americans 
is required to assemble a mass of such 
evidence as it may be able to ferret out 
of private records, such as family Bibles, 
census transcripts, church and school 
records, marriage certificates, insurance 
Policies, and old business papers. 

This in itself is almost invariably a 
laborious, time-wasting, and costly task, 
but the trouble rarely ends with this com- 
pilation of evidence. Usually the appli- 
cant must submit this evidence in some 
court of jurisdiction for approval and re- 
cording before he can establish it as proof 
of citizenship which is acceptable for all 
purposes, 

Hundreds of cases within my own con- 
gressional district in the State of Indiana 
have come to my attention in recent 
months, particularly where individuals 
are trying to comply with the present 
legal requirements for employment in war 
industries. In my experience in trying 
to help these people I know directly what 
tremendous wastes of productive talent 
and what personal hardships are being 
suffered. 

In my State of Indiana we began keep- 
ing a State vital-statistics record in 1907. 
In other words, any person now over 35 
who was born in a community where offi- 
cial records were not kept prior to that 
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date must take such private evidence as 
he is fortunate enough to be able to 
compile into the circuit court of juris- 
diction. i 

No great fault can be found with our 
Indiana statutes on this matter, but the 
fact remains that the individual appli- 
cant must follow a quite involyed process 
before he can establish proof of citizen- 
ship. He must advertise his application 
pending before the court. He must con- 
form to the forms and practices of the 
court, which means that he ought to 
have the services of an attorney. The 
cost involved is actually a tremendous 
burden for a great percentage of these 
people, but that is by no means the prin- 
cipal difficulty. During ‘the time re- 
quired to assemble this mass of private 
evidence and to secure its acceptance in 
court, the individual may be losing weeks 
of employment which mean everything 
to him and his family. Likewise, an in- 
dustry producing some vital war supply 
is losing the valuable services of a person 
who ought to be contributing effectively 
to our war effort. 

In this emergency time is the very 
essence, and time simply will not stand 
still. Every day of an individual’s pro- 
ductive energy we loSe delays by that 
much the successful conclusion of this 
war. No formality, therefore, must be 
allowed to stand unnecessarily in the 
way of employment for any man and 
woman who can contribute anything of 
value. 

Aside from the direct and immediate 
value in our war effort of the measure 
under consideration, its value to millions 
of native-born Americans will undoubt- 
edly be immediately apparent to this 
committee. I believe that every mem- 
ber will agree that these loyal, patriotic, 
native Americans should be provided a 
means of identification and certification 
as simple, as inexpensive, and as exact 
as we have already provided for persons 
becoming citizens by naturalization or 
derivation. 

The Attorney General has already ex- 
pressed his approval of the purpose 
which this measure seeks to accomplish. 
The Army also so fully subscribes to this 
purpose that I understand it has under- 
taken on its own initiative to secure the 
enactment of similar legislation. I know, 
also, that the Navy is in accord. 

I repeat the hope, therefore, that the 
bill will pass. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS. I yield. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. And that certificate 
will be presumptive evidence not only in 
Indiana but throughout the United 
States and its possessions that the holder 
thereof whose name is inscribed thereon 
is a native-born citizen? 

Mr. HARNESS. That is right. Let 
me illustrate: Let us assume the case of 
a person born in Indiana but working 
in San Francisco. In order to get a cer- 
tificate now he would have to go back 
to Indiana and submit proof to the judge 
of the court in the county where he made 
application for his citizenship certificate. 
The procedure proposed in the pending 
bill would do away with that. The per- 
son would make application in San Fran- 
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cisco to the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and could send back to his family 
or friends in Indiana for the necessary 
evidence and submit it to the Commis- 
sioner, who, upon being satisfied with 
the proof, could issue the certificate of 
citizenship. This would result in the 
saving of a great deal of time, expense, 
and inconvenience. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS. I yield. 

Mr, RICH. I understand it is pro- 
posed the fee for securing this statement, 
or the proper papers, is $1. Does the 
gentleman believe that the $1 fee will 
pay the expense of the Government in 
connection with furnishing the man this 
certificate of citizenship? 

Mr. HARNESS. I have no way of 
knowing how much it is going to cost 
the Government to issue this certificate. 
I assume the Department of Immigration 
has the organization now set up and 
that it will cost no more for additional 
employees but may cost a few dollars 
to secure the necessary forms and blanks. 

Mr. RICH. Not only will there be ex- 
pense because of forms and blanks but 
there will probably be an increase of em- 
Ployees. Does the gentleman believe it 
can be done for $1? 

Mr, HARNESS. I do not know, and 
I do not care whether it can or not. 
I believe a citizen of this country is en- 
titled to that much from his Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. RICH. That is right; he is en- 
titled to it, I agree; but who is going to 
pay the fiddler? 

Mr. HARNESS. Well, who is paying 
the fiddler now? 

Mr. RICH. We have too much fiddle 
and not enough paying; that is the 
trouble. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr Chairman, it is 
my best judgment that this bill, having 
been written by both the Justice Depart- 
ment and the Immigration Service, care- 
fully scrutinized by the committee, 
should not be amended in any way be- 
cause one amendment might to a great 
extent injure the purpose of this law. 

I call attention to the discussion that 
was had at the opening cf this debate by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS], 
in which he wanted to put the word 
“native” in here in place of the word 
now appearing. The committee would 
object to that and I think the Depart- 
ment would object to that for the reason 
that if we were to put the word “native” 
in there, we would be shifting the burden 
for the Government. We want to throw 
the burden on the person making the 
application. The burden should be upon 
him to establish that he was born in this 
State or the other State. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am very much in- 
terested in this bill, as the gentleman 
knows. We had a colloquy some months 
ago on the same subject. In connection 
with the necessary information that 
must be supplied the Department, has 
the gentleman any way of assuring the 
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House the Department will offer affidavit 
forms, and so forth, which will be satis- 
factory to the Department, so that the 
applicant need not go to some attorney to 
get these forms drawn up? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. In the first place, 
we all know that the legislation is abso- 
lutely necessary and the quicker we get 
it to the White House the better for many 
hundreds and millions of American 
people. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I fully agree with the 
gentleman. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. I discussed this 
matter with the Department and it has 
already formulated certain rules and 
regulations for Americans who wish to 
establish proof of their citizenship. I 
have every reason to believe that every- 
thing will be done by the Department to 
help our American citizens without in- 
volving them in costly legal procedures. 


Mr. HINSHAW. My only purpose in 
asking that question is to determine 
whether the gentleman would be willing 
as chairman of the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization to personally 
request the Department that it furnish 
these forms te the applicant? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I will do everything 
I can, and I feel sure every member of 
my committee will, to expedite action on 
such cases. 


Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time and I ask that the Clerk 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 339 of the 
Nationality Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 1160, U. S. C., 
title 8, sec. 739) be, and it is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 389. (a) A person who Claims to be a 
citizen of the United States, other than a 
person naturalized on his own petition, may 
apply for a certificate of citizenship under 
such rules and regulations as may be promul- 
gated by the Commissioner with the approval 
of the Attorney General. Upon satisfactory 
proof that the applicant is a citizen, and upon 
taking and subscribing before a member of 
the Service within the United States to the 
oath of allegiance required by this act of a 
petitioner for naturalization, a certificate of 
citizenship shall be issued to the applicant, 
but only if the applicant is within the United 
States at the time that the certificae is 
issued. 

“(b) Any application for a certificate of 
derivative citizenship heretofore filed, which 
may be pending at the time this act tekes 
effect, shall be considered as having been 
filed under paragraph (a) of this section. 

“(c) The provisions of section 327 (f) of 
this act with reference to the effect of certifi- 
cates of naturalization or of citizenship shall 
apply to certificates of citizenship issued un- 
der this section, either as proof of the cit- 
izenship of the holder of such certificate or 
as proof of the holder's age, or both. 

“(d) Any certificate of citizenship issued 
under the authority of this section may be 
canceled by the Commissioner on the ground 
that such document was illegally or fraudu- 
lently cbtained, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 340 of this act. 

“(e) The penal provisions of section 346 of 
this act shall apply to any proceeding or ap- 
plication instituted or filed, or certificate 
issued under the authority of this section.” 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a committee amendment, which I 
send to the Clerk's deck. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
DICKSTEIN: Page 2, line 11, substitute a colon 
for a period after the word “section” and add 
“Provided, That no part of the fee paid by 
an applicant for filing such an application 
shall be subject to refund.” 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment simply means that the Gov- 
ernment will not make any refunds be- 
cause heretofore a number of people, 
over 20,000, have applied for a certificate 
of derivative citizenship end have de- 
posited with the Government $5. Under 
this plan we are adjusting the certificate 
to Americans to $1. There may be some 
claims against the Government. From 
the hearings we were convinced that we 
ought to protect the Government to this 


extent so that the additional $4 that 


may be claimed by other persons shall 
not be claimed. The committee was 
unanimous on this, the Department is 
for it, and I ask for adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk report the amendment again 
with reference to how it started off. I 
would like to know whether that was a 
5 or a colon after the word “‘sec- 

n.“ 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFrer]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Dickstein commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Chairman, as a member of the commit- 
tee, I believe the Chairman will agree 
with me, that that should be a semicolon 
instead of a colon. We are not intro- 
ducing anything new here. We are sim- 
ply pausing. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Heretofore appli- 
cants for a certificate of the kind that 
is proposed under this bill have deposited 
$5. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I un- 
derstand that. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. We are changing 
that law to 81. That is new law. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. There 
is no question about the intent of it; 
Iam for the amendment, but I am point- 
ing out that as a matter of grammatical 
construction we will have to make that a 
semicolon instead of a colon. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am not going to 
split hairs with the gentleman. I think 
we ought to leave it as it is. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Dlinois. 

Mr. DEWEY. May Task, if it is not too 
late—I regret I was not here when the 
matter was discussed—what the meaning 
is of “derivative citizenship” appearing in 
line 8. 

Mr. MASON. I would be glad to in- 
form the gentleman. 

Under a previous law passed by this 
Congress, any child of a naturalized citi- 
zen whose parents were naturalized be- 
fore that child became of age could apply 
for a certificate of derivative citizenship 
based upon the citizenship papers of his 
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parents. That is now the law. The only 
reason it is mentioned in this bill today 
is to protect those 20,000 applications 
that are now on file for derivative citizen- 
ship papers. 

Mr. DEWEY. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ramsay: On 
page 2, at the end of line 17, insert “when- 
ever the question of age of a citizen of the 
United States shall become necessary to be 
determined by any branch of the United 
States Government, the matter shall be re- 
ferred to the United States Department of 
Justice for decision, and finding by that De- 
partment shall be binding on all branches of 
the United States Government.” 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr, Chairman, I offer 
this amendment for two reasons. Prac- 
tically this whole bill is centered around 
the question of age, not the question of 
American citizenship so much as the 
question of age. If you will lock on page 
59 of the hearings, you will see that each 
department of the Government has a 
different method of accepting proof of 
age; in fact, it was there admitted that 
some departments have different stand- 
ards of proof for different applicanis, 
whoever they might be. For instance, if 
the man is a workingman going to work 
on a ship, where he would have an op- 
portunity to blow it up, they do not re- 
quire very much proof, just his own word 
as to his age; but if the application is for 
another position which they claim to be 
higher, then they have a different stand- 
ard of proof of age. 

Of course, the question of proof of age 
is a legal one. Unless a man has some 
legal training, he has no idea what kind 
of proof should be required to prove a 
man’s age. Therefore, the Justice De- 
partment is the only Department capable 
of doing that. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSAY. I yield to the genile- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Would this be con- 
clusive in all courts of record in the va- 
rious States, where the man wanted to 
prove his age to entitle him to old-age 
assistance benefits? 

Mr. RAMSAY. I would think so, from 
a reading of the amendment. 

Mr. DONDERO. If it were conclusive 
it would not be attacked. Suppose evi- 
dence were submitted to show that it was 
not correct? 

Mr. RAMSAY. I do not understand 
that. No order or decree of any court is 
so binding that it cannot be attacked for 
fraud. 

Mr. DONDERO. It would not be con- 
clusive, then? $ 

Mr. RAMSAY. No; surely not. If a 
man perjured himself, he could be in- 
dicted and convicted, and the order, 
whatever the order was, could be set 
aside. That is a rule of law. 

The Department of Justice is in favor 
of this amendment and every other de- 
partment I know of, except the depart- 
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ments who want to have charge of this 
question. For instance, the Census Bu- 
reau thought they were the proper par- 
ties to decide this question. I submit 
they are not the proper parties to decide 
it. As I have said, they stated that they 
have two or three different rules of 
evidence by which they are governed. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Under this amend- 
ment, what is to become of all the infor- 
-mation that is now being assembled from 
the Census records, to be used for the 
purposes of the Social Security Board in 
determining age? Are they to be valid 
or not? 

Mr. RAMSAY. Yes. Mr. Shaugh- 
nessy, appearing before the committee, 
said they often accepted the Census rec- 
ords as proof, but would not always ac- 
cept them, because those records really 
do not show how old the man is. The 
Census records might show that you were 
10 years of age, or something like that, 
but they really are not positive evidence 
or proof. They are just cumulative evi- 
1 to indicate how old a man might 


Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman knows 
perfectly well that there are a lot of older 
people in this country who may have 
moved some place else; their friends are 
dead, their relatives are dead, and their 
books may have been burned some place, 
so that they have no one upon whom to 
depend except the Census Bureau for 
such information. If the Census Bu- 
reau’s records are not to be accepted as 
proof of age, I should like to know how 
these poeple can ever establish their age. 

Mr. RAMSAY. That is exactly what 
I had in mind, that we should have one 
board that will lay down one rule which 
will govern the proof of everybody’s age, 
and not have a dozen different rules for 
proving somebody’s age. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I think 
it well to interpolate at this point that it 
is common knowledge that under the 
present system it generally takes about 
6 months to get this information from 
the Census Bureau, unless you pay a 
special searcher’s fee of $3, in which 
event you can get the report within about 
a week’s time. 

Mr. RAMSAY. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. This 
will serve to speed it up by authorizing 
other means of proof. 

Mr. RAMSAY. It will authorize other 
means of proof such as are admissible in 
any State under the laws of evidence. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that this amend- 
ment be adopted. I understand that the 
committee is unanimously in favor of the 
amendment. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. This is a committee 
amendment, Mr. Chairman, and we have 
no objection to it. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment exem- 
plifies the vice of this whole bill, which 
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is directed to a laudable purpose, about 
which we all agree, but in carrying out 
this purpose it is an example of the type 
of legislation that I feel brings this body 
into disrepute and constantly threatens 
our whole form of government. This 
amendment provides that the decision— 
I have copied the words, and I think I 
have them correct—as to the age of an 
American citizen, made not by a court 
but by the Department of Justice, shall 
be binding on all branches of govern- 
ment, which would, of course, include the 
courts. 

This involves one of the most sacred 
rights we have, that of citizenship. It 
is not only a right, it is a status; it is a 
fact, and it either exists or it does not 
exist. On this important matter the 
amendment provides that final decision 
shall not be made, let us say in a con- 
tested case, by a court or even by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, but 
shall be made by the Department of Jus- 
tice, and that decision shall then be bind- 
ing on all other branches of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I cannot yield 
at the moment. 

Here is the difficulty with this bill. 
These certificates, which imply, and I 
quote: “Satisfactory proof that the ap- 
plicant is a citizen,” are going to be 
sought and used for all sorts of purposes. 
Lean see the great usefulness of them. I 
can see the importance of setting up 
something to take care of this immediate 
situation where bona fide citizens are 
being discriminated against, but in our 
anxiety to do that we are not thinking 
this thing through, and we are setting 
up once more a system where a bureau- 
cratic decision is to determine exclu- 
sively, and apparently under this amend- 
ment, conclusively, even as against the 
courts, the most sacred and fundamental 
rights of our citizens. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Would it not 
be better if we had gone back and 
amended the law that provides against 
such person getting a job in national de- 
fense? In other words, we should amend 
the national defense law and put in a 
paragraph and say that he should qualify 
as a citizen. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Very much bet- 
ter. This is a good example of going at 
a thing backward. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. I have not paid 
very much attention to the amendment, 
but if it is as suggested by the gentleman 
from Ohio, this is another case where we 
are establishing an administrative court. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. And this court 
is to be an administrative court without 
appeal, according to the language. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is just what 
I am getting at. There has been a con- 
stant effort in the last few years to estab- 
lish administrative courts in the depart- 
ments from which there shall be no ap- 
peal to the courts of the land. Some of 
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us have opposed that strenuously and 
usually have succeeded when the people 
understand. It seems to me if this 
amendment is as suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, there should be 
placed in there the saving clause, pro- 
vided, however, the right to appeal to 
the court, in the final analysis, is 
reserved. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I am going to 
ask unanimous consent, when I have 
concluded, that the amendment again be 
reported so that we can see exactly the 
sweeping character of the language con- 
tained in it. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MASON, I am afraid the gen- 
tleman has made too broad an interpre- 
tation of the language. If this amend- 
ment would preclude the courts from 
reviewing the decision of the Attorney 
General and his staff then, of course, 
it would be unconstitutional; but it does 
not aim to do that. I feel quite satisfied 
it does not do that, but it does make sure 
that the other departments of the Gov- 
ernment, the Social Security Board, and 
all these other branches of the Govern- 
ment, will have to abide by the ruling 
of the Department of Justice on this 
matter of age. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. It would be a 
fine thing if an amendment such as the 
gentleman describes, was at the desk. 
But, unforunately, that is not the kind 
of amendment that is there. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. During my re- 
marks I submitted a unanimous-consent 
request that the amendment be again 
reported after I had finished my time, 
and I understood there was no objection. 
Would that now be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair under- 
stood that such a unanimous-consent re- 
quest would be made when the gentleman 
concluded his remarks. Does the gentle- 
man submit the request now? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment may be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again read the pending 
amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the pending amend- 
ment, d 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Let me first make 
a brief statement. It seems to me we 
have lost the point of this entire amend- 
ment. As an illustration, let us say that 
Mr. Jones, of Washington, applied to the 
Government stating he was born in the 
State of Washington and that he is now 
of the age of 50. While the Government 
is running down the matter and checking 
his actual birth in the State of Washing- 
ton, they are also checking at the same 
time to see how old he is. In issuing the 
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certificate to this American citizen, born 
in the State of Washington, they say 
that he was born on this or that date 
and that he is of the age of 50 years, for 
instance. This is all the amendment is 
intended to accomplish. It would be 
more or less binding as to age unless 
proved otherwise by other branches of 
our Government. This is all that the 
amendment proposes to do. It does not 
bar anybody from disproving that fact, 
and it does not prevent or stop anybody 
from showing that it is a fraud or that 
the person involved has committed 
rjury. 

r DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Undoubtedly, this 
discussion has arisen over a question 
asked the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Ramsay]. May I make this sug- 
gestion: Instead of the words “shall be 
binding,” might it not help the legisla- 
tion if we substituted the words “may be 
accepted“? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is a matter of 
splitting hairs as to the language. I 
want to follow the plan that I believe is 
for the best interests of the legislation 
and the country. But it seems to me, as 
I pointed out, that we are losing sight 
of the fact that, assuming this amend- 
ment is agreed to, we do not bar you, 
for instance, from proving that I was 
not telling the truth or that I was more 
than the age which I stated. 

Mr, HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Would the gentleman 
have any objection, instead of using the 
words “all branches of the Government,” 
to using the phrase “all executive agen- 
cies of the Government”? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I would have no 
objection to that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think the sug- 
gestion made by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HrnsHaw] meets the sit- 
uation. So far as the phrase “all 
branches of the Government” is con- 
cerned, there are only three branches of 
the Government—the executive, the leg- 
islative, and the judicial. I think if the 
amendment is changed to confine the 
matter to the executive branch, it will 
meet the situation and be a proper 
amendment. 

Mr. MASON. That was the intent and 
the sole purpose. I do not believe any 
member of the committee would have 
any objection to limiting it to the execu- 
tive departments of the Government. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will that satisfy 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Yes; I think that 
would meet the objection. The Supreme 
Court has held that decisions of admin- 
istrative bodies are binding as to fact. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Let us 
not become involved in paradoxes. If it 
is binding only on the executive depart- 
ment, then it would not be binding on 
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the department that is making the find- 
ing in every case. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I pointed out that 
if a man obtains a certificate, if he was 
born in a certain place on a certain day, 
and shows that he is of a certain age, 
and the department through investiga- 
tion and other proof establishes that fact, 
that at least should be sufficient for other 
departments to determine the question 
of age, because age is always important 
in the matter of a certificate of citi- 
zenship. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. The 
finding in the first place is made by the 
Department of Justice? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Certainly. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me to offer an 
amendment? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer the following amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. HinsHaw to the com- 
mittee amendment: strike out the words 


“all branches” and insert “the Executive 
agencies.” 


Mr. RAMSEY. That is satisfactory to 
us. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment 
as amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. ' 

Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I take this 
time simply because Connecticut, and the 
city of Bridgeport in my district were 
mentioned by my distinguished friend 
from Massachusetts. I am heartily in 
accord with this legislation, because in 
my opinion it will eliminate a serious 
condition in the State of Connecticut. 
The Legislature of the State of Connecti- 
cut adopted a law which made it possible 
to secure a birth certificate in Connecti- 
cut upon the evidence of two witnesses. 
As a result, when the defense program 
began to boom, people came into Con- 
necticut from all over the country in an 
effort to secure employment and soon 
discovered how easy it was to secure a 
birth certificate in the city of Bridge- 
port and other cities in the State. The 
passage of this law now under considera- 
tion will give us an entirely different set- 
up, and will provide a standard system 
throughout the Nation. As a result we 
in Connecticut will not have these people 
coming into the State endeavoring to 
secure birth certificates through fraud, 
I think the bill is excellent, and clears 
up a situation in Connecticut and proba- 
bly will keep the Governor of our State 
from calling a special session of the legis- 
lature to remedy the situation. I know 
that it will be welcomed by the mayor of 
Bridgeport where many of these certifi- 
cates were issued, under the State law, 
through fraud. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNS. Yes. 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am very sorry 
that I did not give the gentleman time. 
I intended to. I think he has made a 
very fine contribution in the statement 
that he has just made. 

Mr. DOWNS. I thank the chairman 
for his observation and yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr, ROLPH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I do this to 
ask the chairman of the committee a 
few questions. In San Francisco, in 1906, 
we had a fire that destroyed all birth 
records, not only in the city hall, but in 
many churches. Since that time the 
people have had a good deal of trouble 
in securing birth certificates, and certif- 
icates of citizenship. The bill provides 
that after satisfactory proof is shown, 
the certificate of citizenship will be 
issued. I would like to have the chair- 
man clear up just what would be re- 
quired. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Of course, the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion does not draft the rules and regu- 
lations for the purpose of enforcing the 
law. The Department of Justice, with 
the approval of the immigration services, 
prepares and is now preparing rules and 
regulations, which I think every reason- 
able honest man will be able to comply 
with by bringing certain proof, which 
may be proof of where he was born, or 
a certificate of baptism, or certain writ- 
ing in religious books, such as the family 
Bible—evidence that will satisfy any 
reasonable man that the applicant is 
telling the truth. This bill as written 
will take care of the very situation that 
the gentleman is now asking about. 

Mr. ROLPH. If the gentleman will 
permit me, in the case of my own fam- 
ily, for instance, the records were burned 
in the city hall and burned at the 
church. The records of all the family 
were burned at the same time. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. I say to the gentle- 
man that under this act the Immigration 
Service of the Department of Justice can 
very easily determine the facts with 
reference to the gentleman’s family by 
any evidence that they believe will be 
honest evidence and believable in any 
court of law. I am sure you will have no 
difficulty in obtaining proper certification 
by the Government that you were born 
on that date and that you are a native- 
born citizen. 

Mr. ROLPH. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. If the 
gentleman will yield I think perhaps I 
can offer some light on the question. 

Mr. ROLPH. I gladly yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. The 
following answer was made by Mr. Mar- 
vin Simms, principal attorney of the 
War Department, at page 15 of the hear- 
ings, when the question was asked as to 
the nature and extent of the evidence 
that would be required. Mr. Simms’ 
answer was: 

Yes; but that evidence could be very slight. 
It follows the best-evidence rule, and, there- 
fore, permits the furnishing of a driver’s 
license, a marriage license, voting registra- 
tion record, birth certificates, and so forth. 


Mr.ROLPH. In San Francisco in 1906 
the birth certificates were all burned and 
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I understand from the gentleman’s ob- 
servation the court will use broad dis- 
cretion? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. The 
best-evidence rule would be the rule. 

Mr. MASON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROLPH. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. After all other sources 
of evidence of birth have been exhausted, 
then the department can go to the census 
figures and check back 10 years, 20 years, 
30 years, or 40 years for John Jones’ 
record in the census. If they tally each 
time, they could then accept that as evi- 
dence of John Jones’ birth, and so forth. 
That is the last resort. 

Mr. ROLPH. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Here the gavel fell, 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. Section 342 (b) (5) of the National- 
ity Act cf 1940 (54 Stat. 1161, U. S. C., title 
8, sec. 742) is amended to read as follows: 

(5) For application for a certificate of 
citizenship under section 339 (a). 81.“ 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. .Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
DICKSTEIN: Page 3, line 5. add the following: 

“The provisions of this section shali be 
applicable only to applications filed after the 
effective date of this act.” 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment speaks for itself and I ask 
for its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the Committee amendment. 

The Committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 3. This act shall take effect 30 days 


after the date of its approval. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee will now rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Manasco, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
had had under consideration the bill H. 
R. 6600 and pursuant to House Resolution 
443, he reported the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If net, the Chair will put 
them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
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have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


WAR-RISK INSURANCE FOR MERCHANT 
MARINE 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 457. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6554) 
to amend war-risk insurance provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, in 
order to expedite ocean transportation and 
assist the war effort. That after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of such 
consideration, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not think there is any contest about 
this rule. I wonder if we cannot pass 
the rule and proceed with the considera- 
tion of the bill and save that much time. 

Mr. FISH. I have a few requests that 
will take bout 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. FisH] 10 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
another war measure that is aimed to 
help those who are desirous of getting 
war-risk insurance and marine reinsur- 
ance which they are unable to get from 
the marine insurance companies in suff- 
cient amount. It will be handled by or 
through the United States Maritime 
Commission in order to expedite ocean 
transportation and assist the war effort. 
It is necessary legislation because of the 
fact that very often the marine insur- 
ance companies cannot handle the 
amounts desired. Furthermore, in the 
past large amounts of this type of ma- 
rine insurance have been handled 
through Lloyds in London. 

If the bill is passed—and there was no 
opposition to it in the committee, nor 
was there in the Committee on Rules— 
the United States Maritime Commission 
will be so organized as to handle war- 
risk insurance and excess marine insur- 
ance on al. ships, not only our own but 
foreign ships as well that enter our ports. 
That is the main purpose of the bill. I 
hope therefore there will not be very ex- 
tended debate on the rule. The com- 
panies that handle war-risk insurance 
and. other kinds of marine insurance 
favor this bill as an accommodation and 
help to them in covering such risks. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. WELCH]. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
under consideration (H. R. 6554), to 
amend and broaden the war- risk insur- 
ance provisions of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936. was carefully considered by 
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the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. There was no opposition 
to the bill. It was unanimously reported. 
It is urgent wartime legislation, and I 
sincerely feel that it should be passed 
without hesitation. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
there are no further requests for time. 

I move the previous question on the 
rule. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MARINE WAR-RISK INSURANCE 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the bill (H. R. 6554) to amend war-risk 
insurance provisions of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended, in order 
to expedite ocean transportation and 
assist the war effort, and ask unanimous 
consent that it may be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Subtitle—Insur- 
ance of title II of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended (Public, No. 677, 76th 
Cong.), is hereby amended to read as follows: 


“SUBTITLE—INSURANCE 


“Sec. 221. (a) Until 6 months after the 
termination of the present war is proclaimed 
or until such earlier date as the President may 
designate, the Commission is authorized to 
provide marine insurance and reinsurance 
against loss or damage by the risks of war 
and reinsurance against loss or damage by 
marine risks, as prescribed in this subtitle, 
whenever it appears to the Commission that 
(1) such insurance adequate for the needs 
of transportation in the water-borne com- 
merce of the United States and its Territories 
and possessions (including the Philippine 
Islands, the Canal Zone, and any bases or 
lands leased or occupied by or on behalf of 
the United States), or of other transporta- 
tion by water or other vessel services deemed 
by the Commission to be in the interest of 
the war effort or the domestic economy of 
the United States, cannot be obtained on 
reasonable terms and conditions from com- 
panies authorized to do an insurance busi- 
ness in a State of the United States, or 
(2) the furnishing by the Commission of 
such insurance or reinsurance with respect 
to any such transportation or other vessel 
services would be of material benefit to the 
war effort or the domestic economy of the 
United States, or (after consultation with 
the Secretary of the Navy or the Secretary of 
War) is necessary or advisable for military 
or naval reasons. 

“(b) There shall be in the Treasury of the 
United States a revolving fund to be known 
as the marine and war-risk insurance fund 
(hereinaftei referred to as the fund), to be 
used for carrying out the provisions of this 
subtitle, and to be constituted of such sums 
as may be appropriated to such fund and of 
moneys and receipts credited thereto as here- 
in provided. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to such fund such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this subtitle. All moneys received from 
premiums and from salvage or other recov- 
eries, and all receipts in connection with this 
subtitle, shall be deposited to the credit of 
such fund. Payments of return premiums, 
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losses, settiements, judgments, and all liabili- 
tics incurred by the United States under this 
subtitle shal) be made from such fund. 

“Sec. 222. The Commission may insure 
against loss or damage by the risks of war, 
persons, property, or interests, as follows: 

“(a) (1) American vessels (including ves- 
sels under construction), (2) vessels regis- 
tered under the law of the Philippine Islands, 
(3) foreign-flag vessels owned by citizens of 
the United States (as said term ‘citizens’ is 
used in Public Law 173, 77th Cong.. approved 
July 10, 1941) or owned or controlled by, or 
made available to, the United States or any 
department or agency thereof, and (4) any 
foreign-flag vessel not owned or controlled or 
made available as described in clause (3) 
hereof, but engaged in the water-borne for- 
eign commerce of the United States or other 
transportation by water or other vessel serv- 
ices deemed by the Commission to be in the 
interest of the war effort or the domestic 
economy of the United States, while so en- 
gaged; 

“(b) Cargoes shipped or to be shipped on 
any vessels specified in subsection (a); 

“(c) The disbursements and freight and 
passage moneys of such vessels. 3 

“(d) The personal effects of the masters, 
officers, and crews of such vessels. 

“(e) Masters, officers, and crews of such 
vessels and other persons employed thereon 
against loss of life, personal injury, or deten- 
tion by an enemy of the United States fol- 
lowing capture. 

“(f) Statutory or contractual obligations 
of the owner or charterer of such vessels of 
the nature customarily covered by insurance. 

“Sec. 223 The Commission may reinsure, 
in whole or in part, any company authorized 
to do an insurance business in any State of 
the United States, on account of marine and 
marine war risks, including protection and 
indemnity risks, assumed by any such com- 
pany, on persons, property, and interests 
specified in section 222 of this subtitle, and 
may reinsure with, or cede or retrocede to, 
any such company any war risk insured pur- 
suant to such section 222, or any marine or 
war risk reinsured with the Commission as 
hereinbefore provided. 

“Sec, 224. (a) Any department or agency 
of the United States is hereby authorized to 
procure insurance from the Commission as 
provided for in section 222 of this subtitle, 
except as provided in the Government Losses 
in Shipment Act, approved July 8, 1937, as 
amended (50 Stat. 479; U. S. C., Supp. VI, 
title 5, secs. 134 to 134h) 

“(b) The Commission is authorized to 
provide such insurance at the request of the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy 
on a nominal-premium basis in consideration 
of the agreement of the Department con- 
cerned to indemnify the Commission against 
all losses covered by such insurance, and the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy 
is authorized to execute such indemnity 
agreement with the Commission. 

“Sec. 225. In the event of disagreement as 
to a claim for losses or the amount thereof, 
on account of insurance under this subtitle, 
an action on the claim may be brought and 
maintained against the United States in the 
district court of the United States sitting in 
admiralty in the district in which the claim- 
ant or his agent may reside, or in case the 
claimant has no residence in the United 
States, in a district court in which the Attor- 
ney General of the United States shall agree 
to accept service. Said suits shall proceed 
and shall be heard and determined according 
to the provisions of an act entitled ‘An act 
authorizing suits against the United States 
in admiralty, suits for salvage services, and 
providing for the release of merchant vessels 
belonging to the United States from arrest 
and attachment in foreign jurisdictions, and 
for other purposes,’ approved March 9, 1920, 
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as amended (known as the Suits in Admir- 
alty Act), insofar as such provisions are not 
inapplicable and are not contrary to or incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this subtitle. 

“Sec. 226. (a) The Commission in the ad- 
ministration of this subtitle is authorized to 
adjust and pay losses, compromise and settle 
claims whether in favor of or against the 
Government, and to pay the amount of any 
judgment rendered in respect of any suit or 
settlement agreed upon in respect of any 
claim. The determinations of the Commis- 
sion with respect to adjustments, compro- 
mises, settlements, and payments hereunder 
shall not be subject to review by any other 
executive or accounting officer of the Govern- 
ment. 

“(b) The Commission is authorized to pre- 
scribe such forms and policies, to change or 
modify such forms and policies as may be 
necessary or appropriate under the circum- 
stances, and to fix and adjust, as may be re- 
quired by circumstances, the rates and 
changes of rates of insurance provided for 
in this subtitle. 

“(c) The Commission is authorized and 
directed to prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary or appropriate to 
carry out the provisions of this subtitle. The 
Commission is authorized, in administering 
the provisions of this subtitle, to exercise its 
powers, perform its duties and functions, and 
make its expenditures, in accordance with 
commercial practice in the marine insurance 
business. 

(d) The Commission, without regard to 
the laws, rules, or regulations relating to the 
employment of employees of the United 
States, may appoint and prescribe the duties 
of such number of experts in marine insur- 
ance as the Commission may deem neces- 
sary in carrying out the provisions of this 
subtitle. The Commission, with the consent 
of any executive department, independent 
establishment, or other agency of the Gov- 
ernment, including any field service thereof, 
may avail itself of the use of information, 
services, facilities, officers, and employees 
thereof in carrying out the provisions of this 
subtitle. 

“(e) The Commission shall include in the 
annual report to Congress a detailed state- 
ment of all activities and of all expenditures 
and receipts under this subtitle for the 
period covered by such report. 

“(f) When used in this subtitle— 

“(1) The term ‘American vessels’ includes 
any vessel registered, enrolled, or licensed 
under the laws of the United States and 
any undocumented vessel owned or chartered 
by or made available to the United States or 
any department or agency thereof, 

“(2) The term ‘transportation in the 
water-borne commerce of the United States’ 
shall be deemed to include the operation of 
vessels in the fishing trade or industry. 

“Sec. 227. Nothing in this subtitle shall be 
deemed to affect the rights of seamen under 
any provision of existing law.” 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendments. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, strike out 
all of line 16 and insert in lieu thereof: “At 
nominal or other rate basis would be of ma- 
terial benefit to the war effort, or (after con- 
sultation with the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration or other agencies) to the domestic.” 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 4, line 5, 
after (a), insert “Including shipments by ex- 
press or registered mail.” 

Line 7, after the word “disbursement”, 
insert: “(Including advances to masters and 
general average disbursements) .” 
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Line 11, after the word “vessels”, insert 
“And of other persons transported on such 
vessels.” 

Line 14, after the word “employed”, insert 
“Or transported.” 

Line 17, after the word “obligations”, insert 
“Or other liabilities of such vessels or.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The Maritime Commission was created 
by Congress in 1936 and was brought out 
of the Merchant Marine Committee of 
the House after protracted hearings. 
The very distinguished chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Virginia 
Mr. BLAND], presided over those deliber- 
ations, and his was the voice that guided 
the act through Congress. I know of no 
abler or more industrious Member of the 
House than the gentleman from Virginia. 
The objective of that act was to place on 
the sea an adequate merchant marine 
which in times of peace would carry our 
sea-borne cargoes and in times of war 
would act as auxiliary to the Navy and for 
convoy purposes. Nothing will be served 
by referring to the unhappy actions of the 
old Shipping Board and the actually hos- 
tile attitude of much of the country to- 
ward our past governmental maritime 
record. Under this law, as passed, every 
possible safeguard was thrown about the 
Government disbursements for construc- 
tion, operation, and manning of ships. 

So far as was possible, provision was 
made to avoid the unhappy errors of the 
past. It was fortunate indeed that the 
Maritime Commission was created when 
it was. The Commission has made a ra- 
tional, sound, and successful development 
of the merchant marine. The members 
of the Commission and its loyal personnel 
have conducted the developing of the 
merchant marine with integrity and dis- 
patch. It is one governmental commis- 
sion that has functioned adequately and 
with success. Much of this has been due 
to the fine leadership of Admiral Land, 
who, besides being an able navigator, has 
been, since the beginning of his naval 
career, an outstanding technician in the 
field of construction. 

The country is greatly in debt to the 
other members of the Commission, par- 
ticularly to Commissioner Vickery, who 
has charge of the construction of ships, 
The normal development of the merchant 
marine was under Commander Vickery’s 
direction, and he produced ships that were 
outstanding in type, comparable to the 
best in the merchant marine of England, 
Germany, and Japan. His division of the 
merchant marine was then called upon 
to produce the victory ships which are so 
vital to the continuance of democracy in 
the world. Born of the demands of the 
lend-lease law, and under Commander 
Vickery’s auspices, 700 ships will be pro- 
duced in this year of our Lord 1942. It is 
expected that the number will be stepped 
up next year to 1,200. Commissioner 
Vickery has done a splendid job. Ships, 
of course, are vital to the conduct of war 
and to the service of the Navy. They 
must be produced in great numbers to 
offset the submarine sinkings, to carry 
food to our Allies, and act as transports 
for our troops to the southwest Pacific, 
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where they are now fighting under the 
leadership of the gallant MacArthur. 

Those of us who had a hand in the 
writing of this act, including the able 
gentleman from California [Mr. WELCH], 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee, are justly proud of the man- 
ner in which this program has been 
carried out. We all feel that the Mari- 
time Commission, in every respect, has 
kept faith with Congress and the coun- 
try. We of the committee congratulate 
ourselves on the fact that the hundreds 
of millions of dollars that is being dis- 
bursed to put ships on the seas is being 
handled with integrity and efficiency. A 
grave burden is upon the Commission 
to carry out their functions which are 
so vital in winning the war. We of the 
committee can assure the House that 
their trust has not and will not be mis- 
placed. 

Corroborative of the foregoing are the 
findings of the Truman committee of the 
Senate, which is engaged in an investi- 
gation of war disbursements. The Tru- 
man committee, which is functioning ad- 
mirably, said that the Maritime Com- 
mission was the most effective of all the 
branches of the Government engaged in 
the war effort. 

This brings cheer to us of the commit- 
tee who have had a hand in the creation 
and amendment of this very important 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. It should 
bring cheer to the House and country. 

The title of the pending bill (H. R. 
6554) “A bill to amend the war-risk pro- 
vision of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, as amended, in order to expedite 
ocean transportation and assist in the 
war effort,” is an exact description of the 
contents of this bill. The bill broadens 
the scope of insurable property and per- 
sons for which Government marine in- 
surance and marine war-risk insurance 
may be furnished under existing law. 
We cannot escape from the obligation to 
pass this legislation. The committee be- 
lieves that this legislation should be put 
on the books. We believe that no Fed- 
eral disbursement will, in the long run, 
be necessary to carry it on. It will per- 
haps comfort the House to know that in 
the first World War the Government 
made a net profit of about $17,000,000 on 
similar. legislation. I respectfully urge 
the passage of this act as an actual neces- 
sity if we are to keep our ships on the 
seas and win the war. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Under 
the terms of this bill, does the gentle- 
man believe that there is reasonable 
hope for some money to come into the 
Treasury under the operation of this 
Commission, as in its operation in the 
other war? 

Mr. CULKIN. Certainly. In the first 
World War the Insurance Commisison, 
similar to the one created by the pending 
bill, made $17,000,060 in profits. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. May I 
also inquire if this permits insurance of 
foreign vessels or foreign cargoes? 

Mr. CULKIN. No; it does not permit 
the insurance of fore gn cargoes, 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Would 
it permit it if they were being used by 
the United States or an agency of the 
United States? 

Mr. CULKIN. I think that is prob- 
ably true. I would not want to commit 
myself on the floor to that effect, but 
I think that would be true as a matte 
of law. 3 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 5, line 4, 
after the word “provided”, insert the follow- 
ing: “No insurance broker or other person 
acting in a similar intermediary capacity 
shall be paid any fee or other consideration 
by the Commission by virtue of his par- 
ticipation in any insurance transaction 
wherein the Commission directly insures any 
of the risk thereof. Reinsurance shall not be 
provided by the Commission at rates less than 
(1) the rates established by the Commission 
on the same or similar risks, or (2) the rates 
charged by the insurance carrier for the 
Insurance so reinsured, whichever is the 
higher, except that the Commission may 
make to the insurance carrier such allow- 
ance for taxes, commissions, and other cus- 
tomary expenses (not to exceed 5 percent 
of the premiums paid for that portion of 
the direct insurance so reinsured) as it may 
deem reasonably to accord with good busi- 
ness practice.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 

to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 8, line 17, after the word “thereof”, 
insert the following: “and-any American- 
owned tug, or barge, or other watercraft 
(documented or undocumented), used in es- 
sential water transportation or in the fishing 
trade or Industry. This subsection shall not 
be construed as including any watercraft 
used exclusively in or for sport fishing.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 9, line 2, strike out the quotation 
marks and insert the following: 

“Sec. 228. In conformity with the Presi- 
dent's Executive order of February 7, 1942 
(Numbered 9054; 7 F. R. 837), the authority 
conferred upon the Commission by this 
subtitle shall be vested in and exercised by 
the Administrator of the War Shipping 
Administration.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill as amend- 
ments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ISSUANCE OF DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 
OF UNITED STATES CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the bill (H. R. 6600) pro- 
viding for the issuance of documentary 
evidence of United States citizenship, the 
House agreed to an amendment on page 
3, line 5, as follows: 

The provisions of this section shall be ap- 
plicable only to applications filed after the 
effective date of this act. 
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That amendment should not have been 
incorporated because the House had al- 
ready agreed to an amendment on page 
2 which takes care of the matter. I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
on page 3 as indicated may be stricken 
from the engrossed copy of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the amendment will be deleted from ihe 
engrossed bill. 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a letter from the Department 
of Public Works of the City of New York, 
and, second, a letter from the First Dis- 
trict Dental Society of the City of New 
York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on today 
after the disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] ? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks I made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole today, and include 
therein a letter I have received from the 
Department of Public Welfare of Mary- 
land and a short newspaper article en- 
titled “You Are an American, But Can 
You Prove It?” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend the remarks I made today, and 
include therein an article appearing in 
the Chicago Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein a short 
letter from one of my constituents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record with regard to a bill 
introduced today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING SPEAKER AND CLERK TO 
ACT NOTWITHSTANDING ADJOURNMENT 
OF HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing the adjournment of the House 
the Clerk be authorized to receive a mes- 
sage from the Senate on the bill, H. R. 
6758, and that the Speaker be author- 
ized to sign the enrolled bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. PappocKx] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 


CONGRESS AND THE WAR EFFORT 

Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people have one great com- 
mon purpose. They are determined to 
win this war speedily and completely, at 
the least possible cost in blood and 
treasure. It is our duty as Representa- 
tives to bring about this result. The 
Seventy-seventh Congress will stand high 
or low in the Nation’s history according 
to our fulfillment of this obligation. Our 
personal honor and self-respect depend 
upon our contributions to the effort. 

We must rely on the leaders of our 
armed forces to plan and achieve the 
military victory. The high command 
will provide successful strategy, and im- 
plement it with good tactical disposition 
of our men, ships, and machines. The 
junior officers and the noncoms will make 
excellent use of the new mechanized de- 
vices and weapons of modern warfare. 
The American buck privates and sailors 
will, as always, do a first-class job. There 
are no better fighting men in military 
history, measured in courage, intelli- 
gence, and discipline. F 
We in the Congress have our special 
share in the work. We must see that 
the victory won in the field is not ac- 
. companied by disaster at home. The 
men who risk their lives must not return 
to find their country changed through 
our mismanagement. The institutions 
for which they fight must be preserved 
intact during their absence. 

One great responsibility we have is to 
prevent by ceaseless vigilance and tire- 
less investigation all spendthrift waste 
of the Nation’s funds. Our national re- 
sources will be strained to the breaking 
point by the necessary cost of this gigan- 
tic war effort. They must not be further 
drained by extravagance. More than 
ever before is there an urgent need for 
rigid economy. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADDOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DITTER. I believe the RECORD 
should show at this point the type of 
service the gentleman from Illinois has 
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rendered in his espousal of those causes 
for which he is presently contending. I 
believe the constituency he represents is 
to be complimented on his painstaking 
effort and close application to his work. 
If the economies we all hope for are 
brought about, I believe the gentleman’s 
contribution and service here can have a 
very effective part in bringing about that 
result. Illinois is to be congratulated for 
the election of the gentleman now ad- 
dressing the House. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for his contri- 
bution. 

This war is being financed not only 
by enormous taxes but by small contri- 
butions from every walk of life. In 
Evanston, Ill., my home city, a 12-year- 
old boy, Jimmie Healy, gave to a chil- 
dren’s subscription campaign, which 
spread through other neighborhoods, the 
slogan “A penny a day buys a bomber by 
May.” 

When we are seeking war funds down 
into the schoolboys’ pennies, we dare not 
spend except for the urgent essentials of 
the war. To permit waste of the money 
our people are giving with deep patriotic 
fervor, would be a brutal and indecent 
breach of trust. 

There must be more than economy. 
There must be keen, vigorous efficiency in 
all Government operations. Every de- 
partment and agency, executive or legis- 
lative, must function on a wartime basis. 
Until lately, Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
Washington was behind the rest of the 
country in getting down to realistic 
effort. : 

There was confusion and there was lost 
motion. There were alphabetical colli- 
sions in every corridor. The “ABC,” or- 
ganized to replace the “DEF,” found its 
field already occupied by the “XYZ,” 
moving in a different direction. Failures 
were sometimes removed by promotion, 
to fail again in the new positions. Im- 
portant letters went unanswered for 
weeks, weighted down in some dark cor- 
ner by hundreds of other communica- 
tions, until the writers wrote their 
Congressmen and obtained the desired 
information. There were too many 
speeches and press releases, too little 
knowledge and understanding of the 
actual facts. ` 

Now, the Donald Nelson type of vigor- 
ous, intelligent teamwork is increasing. 
The traditional efficiency of American 
business is being given a chance to han- 
dle America’s all-time biggest job.. The 
same vigor, courage, and determination 
which have made us world leaders in 
industry are penetrating the manage- 
ment of our war effort.. Washington is 
on its way to be the Nation’s real capital, 
the powerhouse for all our enormous 
undertakings. 

With economy and efficiency in Gov- 
ernment there must also be less inter- 
ference by governmental action with the 
citizens who are producing our neces- 
sary goods, and are paying our needed 
taxes. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADDOCK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, 
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Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I have been 
listening with great interest to the gen- 
tleman’s discussion of our general situa- 
tion. He has just referred to the neces- 
sity of continuing our war effort without 
undue interference with business. It 
has seemed to me that the committee on 
which the gentleman so ably serves, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, has been an example to the 
other committees, if I may say so, in its 
attempt to solve the intricate and per- 
plexing problems of business, using as lit- 
tle interference with individual initiative 
and the rights of citizens as possible. I 
know the gentleman has taken an active 
and important part in that work. I 
therefore feel that when he makes such 
a general suggestion he knows whereof he 
speaks, 5 

Mr. PADDOCK. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADDOCK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman 
from Ohio made reference to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. i have been deeply interested in 
an investigation being conducted by that 
committee into the activities of the 
S. E. C. Is not the gentleman from Illi- 
nois one of the members of the subcom- 
mittee making that study? 

Mr. PADDOCK. That is true. 

Mr. MICHENER. I know the gentle- 
man is working hard on that study. Is 
the subcommittee ready to report any 
progress? When may the House expect 
a report from the subcommittee? 

Mr.PADDOCK. The subcommittee of 
which I am a member has only recently 
been appointed and will not in the near 
future have a report to make, but when 
it comes it will be an interesting report. 

Mr. MICHENER. Who are the other 
members of the subcommittee? 

Mr. PADDOCK. The other members 
of the subcommittee are the chairman, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Leal], the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Crosser], the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Cote], and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADDOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DITTER. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Michigan will not agree with 
me that if any work is to be accomplished 
he feels confident that the gentleman 
from Illinois will bring a real contribu- 
tion of helpfulness. 

Mr. MICHENER. I do agree with the 
gentleman because I appreciate-that the 
gentleman from IIlinois is especially 
familiar with the type of work this com- 
mittee is investigating. I am deeply 
interested in the whole matter because 
it is of national importance. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADDOCK. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
friends on the other side have been sort 
of getting my friend in a little trouble. 
In order that the Recorp may portray 
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the true state of mind of the gentleman, 
I take it that the gentleman does not 
mean business as usual while we are 
engaged in war. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that I mean 
business should be conducted on a basis 
which will help to win the war completely 
and speedily. 

Mr. McCORMACK, That is what I 
assumed and that is the reason I asked 
the question, because unconsciously our 
friends on the other side had left the 
gentleman in the position where one 
could justifiably draw the inference that 
the gentleman’s state of mind was other- 
wise. 

Mr. PADDOCK, I thank the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADDOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DITTER. I do think it is rather 
unfortunate that the distinguished ma- 
jority leader failed to get the significance 
of the colloquies that have passed be- 
tween several of the Members. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK, The gentleman 
from Massachusetts did not labor under 
any misunderstanding and that is the 
reason the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, respecting our colleague, asked 
him the questions. Furthermore, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts never 
suspected that the guilty conscience of 
my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. DIt- 
TER] would react so rapidly. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADDOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not think it is 
fair to insert this colloquy into the bowels 
of our friend’s speech here. As I under- 
stood the gentleman, the purport of 
what he said was that it was the duty of 
this country and of this Congress to 
bring this war to the earliest possible 
successful conclusion with the least sac- 
rifice of blood and treasure. Is not that 
about it? 

Mr. PADDOCK. ‘rhat is my exact at- 
titude and I am glad that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
and the other gentlemen here are in 
agreement with me, that the important 
thing to do is for all of us, the Congress 
and business and every other element in 
American life, to act together to win this 
war. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I fear that my 
interruption provoked this colloquy. I 
merely want to make this statement. I 
feel sure that the gentleman in his com- 
mittee work and in his subcommittee 
work wants to carry on, not the idea of 
business as usual, but efficiency as usual, 
as exemplified by the leadership of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce when our Speaker RAYBURN, 
who is now present, was chairman of 
that great committee. 
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Mr. PADDOCK. Government compe- 
tition with business and many details of 
business regulation should be examined 
with great care to see what changes in 
policy will help win the war. 

Enormous sums are spent every year 
by American business in preparing and 
processing the countless reports which 
come to Washington, many of them hav- 
ing no present value whatever. In each 
American year thousands of corporation 
employees spend time aggregating mil- 
lions of days in this work. How can 
we reconcile such a waste of time and 
money with efficient use of American 
resources? 

Many punitive laws, imposed to cor- 
rect conditions long since past, need ex- 
amination and revision in keeping with 
our present situation. One excellent 
example of legislation now out of step 
with wartime necessities is the policy 
contained in the so-called death-sentence 
provisions of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act. This mandate, if rigidly 
enforced; would not only cause substan- 
tial damage to many thousands of in- 
vestors, but would also compel the di- 
version of large sums of investors’ capi- 
tal which are greatly needed in war uses. 
These drastic provisions should certainly 
be suspended in many instances. 

There should be a moratorium on at- 
tempts to create radical and widespread 
changes in our social conditions. While 
a nation must always move toward im- 
proved ways of life, our people in war- 
time have neither the willingness to 
discuss nor the patience to endure such 
plans to make over the America we have 
known. Many policies of the recent past 
are plainly beyond our means and must 
be abandoned or deferred. Every new 
proposal and all temporary legislation 
coming up for renewal must be met with 
this question, Will it help to win the 
war? 

There must be no wartime profiteering. 
Those who contribute to the war effort 
in money, management, or labor must 
not go beyond a reasonable return. The 
tax collections must prohibit excessive 
profits, and our factories must work to 
their maximum power. It should be 
remembered that there is no 40-hour week 
on a submarine, and no time and a half 
for overtime in Bataan. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. I dislike to interrupt the 
very able statement that our distin- 
guished colleague is making, but I can- 
not resist the temptation to interrupt 
him in order to offer my congratulations 
to him. I want to say of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Pappockx], whose tongue 
gives his brain an opportunity to func- 
tion, that his unassuming modesty, his 
genuine sincerity, and his untiring in- 
dustry in behalf not only of the people of 
his own district, but of the entire coun- 
try, have won for him the respect and 
admiration of his colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle. This House needs more men 
with the courage and the character of 
the gentleman from Illinois, GEORGE 
Pappock. Knowing the people of his 
great district—and he has one of the 
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largest in population and one of the 
richest districts in the United States— 
knowing them to be intelligent, as they 
are, I am sure they will return him to 
Congress this fall by an increased ma- 
jority. I trust the gentleman does not 
blush too much. I am not trying to em- 
barrass him, but I am simply saying these 
true words which he so richly deserves. 

Mr. PADDOCK, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

These things our people have a right 
to demand, and these things they will 
require of us. A nation whose businesses 
and factories have been suddenly closed 
or transferred to different work is in no 
mood o tolerate a government which is 
not equally responsive to the needs of 
war. Taxpayer's whose burdens cost not 
only the luxuries but the decencies of life 
will demand the best possible use of their 
payments. The men in uniform, and 
their anxious families, rely on us for 
service as loyal and as disciplined as their 
own. 

Let it be said that the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, whose declaration of war re- 
sponded to the enemy’s attack, made 
certain the victory by its intelligent and 
patriotic actions. We can and must en- 
force economy and efficiency, and pro- 
mote an all-American teamwork by 
which every section, and every citizen, 
can work well together toward the tri- 
umphant winning of the war. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 2 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, being 
very much distressed; and I might say 
alarmed, about some situations in some 
sections of the country, where it seems to 
me that the forces of disunity are at work, 
when people are being led to believe 
things about the war effort that are not 
true, I made a statement yesterday to the 
press, taken down by a stenographer 
when I said it. It was placed in the 
Record of yesterday by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 
I was trying, if I could, not to serve my- 
self but to serve my country in letting the 
people know the truth. Very little of 
that statement was published in the news- 
papers. The interpretation given by 
most newspaper writers and many of the 
commentators on the radio mixed that 
statement up with the 40-hour week and 
the time and a half for overtime. I made 
not one utterance about legislation, pros- 
pective or otherwise, any sort of legisla- 
tion, and I did not have in mind anything 
with reference to the wage-and-hour leg- 
islation. I trust in fairness to me that 
the newspaper writers and commentators 
over the radio may take notice. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 
There was no objection. 


Is there 


Is there 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order heretofore made, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 


LABOR AND THE WAR EFFORT 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past several weeks many speeches 
have been made on the floor of this House 
with reference to the labor situation, and 
particularly with reference to the 40-hour 
law. During the past week the drive 
against legislation which we passed a few 
years ago to bring labor up to a higher 
standard has been intensive. Of course, 
this drive has been led generally by those 
who never in the first instance favored a 

- minimum-wage law or any maximum- 
hour law, and they see in this war situa- 
tion, to my mind, a grand opportunity to 
go back to the days when we had the 
sweatshops and when very young folks of 
tender age were working all hours at very 
low wages. I think it wrong for these 
enemies of our social structure at this 
time to use the emergency we are in to 
attack the wages-and-hours law. I have 
not been able to find any responsible offi- 
cial of the Government who has taken 
part in the war-production effort or who 
has had an opportunity to study the situ- 
ation who has advocated the repeal of 
the 40-hour law. Army officials and 
Navy officials who have been shouldered 
with the responsibility of speeding up 
production have in every instance that 
has come to my attention said it would 
be destructive of our best war effort to 
repeal the 40-hour law. Ihave not heard 
any chamber of commerce that repre- 
sents business, I have not heard any of 
the so-called big-industry leaders, advo- 
cate the repeal of this law, and I do not 
know where the so-called demand comes 
from, 

Certainly labor organizations are not 
demanding it, and it seems to me it is 
just an effort, as I said before, on the 
part of a few people who never really 
believed in this kind of legislation under 
any circumstances, to use our emergency 
to tear down this very advanced legisla- 
tion. The repeal of that law at this time 
to my mind, and to the mind of anybody 
who really looks into the subject, would 
cause unutterable confusion. It would 
call for the revision of practically every 
contract that the Government has 
entered into with business, and some of 
those contracts have as much as a year 
or more to run. It would call for a re- 
vision of all of the contracts between in- 
dustry and labor unions; and industry 
and labor unions have been getting along 
very well lately. 

It was interesting to me to notice in 
the newspapers today a letter written to 
a Member of the other body by Mr. 
Donald M. Nelson, with reference to the 
charge that in New Jersey only about 
49 percent of industry is functioning to 
its fullest extent. Donald M. Nelson, in 
his letter to the gentleman in the other 
body, cited several reasons why that con- 
dition existed, but not one of the reasons- 
given mentioned any labor trouble or any 
labor disturbance. No hint whatsoever 
could be taken that labor was not con- 
tributing to its fullest extent in New 
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Jersey, where they are only producing 
about 49 percent of capacity. 

There is another phase of this subject 
that I think Congress should consider. 
It is my opinion that in about 6 months 
from now the demand for labor will 
greatly exceed the supply. Suppose that 
at the end of 6 months this labor demand 
is overwhelming and right at that time 
we are engaged in the process of trying 
to revise and have revised all these con- 
tracts between organized labor and in- 
dustry. 

Why, the situation would be uncon- 
trollable. Nobody can predict what may 
happen. In such a situation it seems to 
me the unions and the workingmen will 
have a grand opportunity, if they have 
to revise their contracts, to demand 
higher and better wages, because of the 
increasing cost of living. This will con- 
tribute to inflation, and in many ways 
will be very destructive of our best war 
effort. There would be no ceiling on 
wages during the time the contracts were 
being revised, and the result would be a 
vast migration of labor to all of the war- 
industry centers. Farm labor would all 
flock to the industrial centers. The cot- 
ton picker from the South, from Missis- 
sippi, and the apple picker from Virginia 
would not want to stay in those sections 
where they get very low wages and do 
not have much protection. It would be 
a question of who would pay the highest 
price for the labor he could get. Perhaps 
wages would rise as they did in the last 
World War, where on some occasions just 
ordinary, common labor was offered $20 
a day. So that is what you are facing if 
you try to go at this problem in a de- 
structive way rather than in a construc- 
tive way. This is no time to make any 
drastic changes in our social structure. 
It seems to me we are getting along fairly 
well right now. The sensible thing is to 
go about it in a constructive manner, not 
under the pressure of a hysteria. 

I might call the attention of some of 
those who are blaming labor for all of 
our troubles right now to the time not 
so very long ago when Government was 
very anxious to get the cooperation of 
business in the manufacture of mate- 
rials, both for those who are now our 
Allies and for our own production for 
defense, wher. business was very reluc- 
tant to cooperate with our efforts, when 
they, in effect, said, “We cannot go ahead 
in the manufacture of these materials 
until the Congress changes certain laws 
that we do not like—laws with respect to 
profits and laws with respect to taxa- 
tion.” The Congress, believing that the 
preparation for our defense was the most 
important thing, gave in to business and 
revised and repealed some acts so that 
we could get the cooperation of business. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we should go at 
this problem in a calm, logical manner 
and try to attack it as statesmen and not 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
tear down our social structure. As the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PADDOCK] 
just said to the House a few minutes ago, 
we want to maintain our structure if we 
possibly can, because by doing that every- 
body in the country will work harder 
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and it will be conducive to a better war 
effort. i 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say I agree with the President that there 
is in the public mind a good deal of mis- 
information regarding our wage-and- 
hour law. But I hold that some respon- 
sibility for the misconception and mis- 
information is on the labor leaders them- 
selves. I do not think that the labor 
leaders have properly informed the peo- 
ple of the country of the statutes that 
are being complained about now. I be- 
lieve that William Green, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, I be- 
lieve that Philip Murray, President of the 
C. I. O., and I believe that the presidents 
and members of all of the local organi- 
zations all over the country should take 
it upon themselves to explain to their 
neighbors and their friends and to all 
those who do not understand how this 
wage-and-hour law works, just how it 
does work and how necessary it is that 
that law remain on the statute books. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] may extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein some tables affecting an appro- 
priation bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, on 
behalf of my colleague the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. SHANLEY], who 
has just been called from the floor, I ask 
unanimous consent that he may extend 
his own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LABOR AND THE WAR EFFORT 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I listened with a great deal of 
interest to the statement by my colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER], 
with respect to the current misinforma- 
tion regarding our national defense ef- 
fort insofar as it relates to various stat- 
utes which are on the books regarding 
labor. I call the attention of the House 
to two very informative articles appear- 
ing in the current issue of the American 
Federationist, the official organ of the 
American Federation of Labor, by men 
who are exceptionally well qualified and 
who can speak authoritatively regard- 
ing the operations not only of the Wages 
and Hours Act but of the 40-Hour Week 
Act. I refer to an article written by 
General Fleming; the present Federal 
Works Administrator, and until recently 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division. This is a concise and fully in- 
formative article regarding the misinfor- 
mation which has been disseminated, 
and all too often reiterated, even on the 
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floor of this House. Accompanying that 
article is one by the Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, Mr. Tracy. 

I would also call the attention of the 
membership at this time to something 
that took place in the hearings before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs on the 
latest bill introduced by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia {Mr. 
SmirH]. We had before that commit- 
tee this morning the Under Secretary of 
War, Judge Patterson. When these 
hearings are in print I hope every Mem- 
ber of this House takes the trouble to 
read them, because after he reads those 
hearings and the remarks of Judge Pat- 
terson he will be in possession of real 
information and real facts. Bear in 
mind that Judge Patterson is charged 
with responsibility in the War Depart- 
ment for our effort in connection with 
production in war industries. He has 
stated very definitely that he can see no 
good to be served by any attempt to 
legislate these acts off the statute books. 
He stated very emphatically, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that he thought it was very 
unwise and that we might seriously 
hamper and hinder the defense effort 
if we were to allow national defense to 
be used by some people to further their 
antagonism to certain statutes. 

Judge Patterson stated that the War 
Department was very well pleased and 
that it was the Department’s position 
that they did not recommend any legis- 
lation at this time. I hope every Mem- 
ber of the House will read his statement 
and will read the statements of others 
who appear from tim“ to time. Then I 
shall be willing to let them decide if 
the judgment of those who are advocat- 
ing this kind of legislation is sound or 
whether they are acting without real in- 
formation with respect to the efforts 
being put forth by labor in our defense 
industries. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
shall he pleased to yield. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. I think on the 
question of production it might be well 
for the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to know something that 
was given to me on Monday of this week, 
in my town, Hartford, Conn., is located 
the Colts Patent Firearms Co. They are 
perhaps the largest producers in the 
country of machine guns. Last Monday 
morning their men came to work, but 
in one of the largest departments they 
were told there was nc work for them 
due to the fact there was no raw ma- 
terial for them to work with—specifically 
steel. I feel that when we talk about 
war production we ought to talk about 
those who are responsible for not giving 
the workers of America the things they 
need with which to produce. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been quoted today from the remarks 
in the Recorp of today, from the address 
entitled “The Great 40-Hour-a-Week 
Lie,” by General Fleming, an appointee of 
the President. How about Judge Patter- 
son and the whole military outfit that 
built the cantonments at enormous waste 
and expense and where they seemed to 
be perfectly willing to allow the unions to 
charge a man $75 before he could obtain 
work on defense projects for a possible 6 
weeks and a charge of $25 before being 
allowed to do even simple manual labor 
of any sort? Who is the Commander in 
Chief? Yet you ask us to accept state- 
ments from those under him as the last 
word, as against conditions that we all 
are fully aware exist. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania may 
be in favor of 40 hours, time and a 
half for overtime, and double time for 
Sundays, and then a lay-off on Monday. 
Perhaps many of you agree with him. 
Perhaps it ought to be 32 hours, accord- 
ing to General Fleming’: article. 

Mr. EBERHARTER,. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
does not want to place me in the position 
of condoning any racketeering that may 
be happening in any isolated instances 
or anything of that sort. Does not the 
gentleman agree that it time and a half 
is paid to workers that the workers will 
produce more and be willing to render 
greater effort than if they are held to 
the same wage? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Fleming says if they 
work eight and a half hours they are 
inefficient the last half hour. Quote him 
correctly. The article is printed here for 
all to read. The gentleman says those 
who. want to emasculate this law are 
those men who were against the wage- 
hour Jaw. I was for the wage-hour law 
and openly advocated it. Do not put me 
down as one of those who is against 
labor. I am not. After all it does not 
matter who is for or against it. We 
should consider the proposition on its 
merits. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Does the gentle- 
man want to repeal it? 

Mr. GIFFORD. No; I do not want to 
repeal it permanently, but I want to 
change that 40-hour law under present 
conditions. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I am delighted to 
hear the gentlemai say that. 

Mr. GIFFORD. We wanted that law 
when labor was plentiful and there was 
not work enough to go around. Now, we 
need more laborers and they needs must 
work longer hours. The ordinary person 
knows that 40 hours a week, time and a 
half for overtime and double time for 
Sundays is not right in this emergency. 
Does the gentleman deny that? 

Mr. FBERHARTER. I will tell the 
gentleman definitely that I favor the re- 
tention of that law on the books and 
time and a half, 
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Mr. GIFFORD. Because of contracts 
that have been awarded? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Time and a half 
for overtime, I certainly favor that. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Does the gentleman 
favor double time on Sunday and let a 
man lay off on Monday? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I have not come 
to any conclusion on that. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman is try- 
ing hard to support the administration. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I am inclined to 
believe that the labor organizations and 
industry will get together on that propo- 
sition of double time for Sundays and 
that will be ironed out without Congress 
butting into that proposition. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Has it been ironed 
out in the past? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. One more ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want to read from 
this remarkable speech by General Flem- 
ing: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has re- 
ported upon a highly revealing survey cover- 
ing this point. The survey, as I 
recall 1t, covered some 70 industries, includ- 
ing the principal ones now concerned in the 
war effort. It was made for the month of 
January 1939, and it showed that every one 
of those industries could have increased the 
working week to 48 hours, paid time and a 
half for the 8 hours of overtime, and made 
greater profits than the considerable profits 
they did make. 


Does this sound persuasive to you? 

I have not language to express myself 
on that. Somebody made a survey and 
somebody made that report, but it goes 
against common sense, and I have a little 
of that left, I trust. I attended the hear- 
ing this morning, and I heard the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania question the wit- 
nesses. It was very entertaining. He had 
read this article carefully, and his ques- 
tions reflected the Fleming argument 
perfectly. I ask all of you to read it. 
There is much in it, if you will read it 
carefully, that reflects a great desire to 
protect somebody by a greatly strained 
defense. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Has the gentle- 
man heard of any group of workers that 
has refused to work more than 40 hours 
a week? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I do not think so; cer- 
tainly not with time and a half and 
double time. The boys made big money 
building those cantonments with double- 
time payments. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve in a man paying $75 to join a union 
to work on national defense projects? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. More than 40 
hours? 

Mr..GIFFORD. Does the gentleman 
believe in paying $75 to a union in order 
to work? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I think a laborer 
is worthy of his hire. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Does the gentleman 
believe in paying $75 to a union in order 
to go to work? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Well, now, in 
some instances that may be perfectly all 
right, if it is a skilled labor organization. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I had difficulty in ex- 
tracting that admission. The gentleman 
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is apparently finding some difficulty in 
defending his awkward position in this 
matter. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Wiss (at the request of Mr. 
EBERHARTER), indefinitely, on account of 
serious illness in his family. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CRAWFORD]? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2198. An act to provide for the financing 
of the War Damage Corporation, to amend 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.), pur- 
suant to the order heretofore adopted, 
the House adjourned until Monday, 
March 23, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Saturday, March 21, 1942, at 10 
a. m., hearings will be resumed on H. R. 
6444, to provide for the registration of 
labor organizations, business and trade 
associations, etc., before Subcommittee 
No. 3 of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The hearings will be held in the Judi- 
ciary Committee room, 346 House Office 
Building. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 14, 1942. Busi- 
ness to be considered: Hearings along 
the line of the Sanders bill, H. R. 5497, 
and other matters connected with the 
Federal Communications Commission. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1516. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army dated November 6, 
1941, submitting a report together with ac- 
companying papers, on a preliminary exami- 
nation of Wray, Colo., on the North Fork of 
the Republican River, authorized by the Flood 
Control Act, approved on June 28, 1938; to 
the Committee on Flood Control. 

1517. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army dated November 4, 
1941, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers on a preliminary exam- 
ination of the Sonoma Creek, Calif., author- 
ized by the Flood Control Act, approved on 
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June 28, 1938; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

1518. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army dated November 6, 
1941, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary exam- 
ination of the Smokes Creek at Lackawanna, 
N. Y., authorized by the Flood Control Act, 
approved on June 28, 1938; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 

1519. A letter from the Secretary of War 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
equalize the rates of pay of all personnel 
in the United States Army, the Philippine 
Scouts, and the Philippine Commonwealth 
Army, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
È BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SPARKMAN: Select Committee Inves- 
tigating National Defense Migration. Submit 
a report pursuant to House Resolution 113, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, first session; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1911). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, : 

Mr. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4579. A bill to amend subsection (c) 
of section 1 of Publie, No. 846, Seventy- 
fourth Congress (S. 3055), an act to provide 
conditions for the purchase of supplies and 
the making of contracts by the United States, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 1933). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1563. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear, determine, and render Judgment upon 
the claim of Albert M. Howard; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1912). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1619. An act for the relief of the Bell 
Grocery Co.; without amendment (Rept. No 
1913). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1766. An act for the relief of John Snure, 
Jr.; without amendment. (Rept. No. 1914). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Claims, 
S. 1776. An act for the relief of Mrs. Agnes 
S. Hathaway; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1915). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FOGARTY: Committee on Claims. 


S. 1801. An act for the relief of Eugene 
Jackson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1916). Referred to the Committee of the 


Whole House. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Claims. 
S. 2175. An act for the relief of Bibiano L. 
Meer; without amendment (Rept. No, 1917). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Claims. 
S. 2187. An act for the relief of Tom G. 
Irving; Thomas G. Irving, Sr.; J. E. Irving; 
Mata D. Irving; L. T. Dale; and Amelia Dale; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1918). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 488. A bill for the relief of Kathryn O. 
Sweeney, Mary Kay Sweeney, Nancy Lee 
Sweeney, and Alex H. Sweeney (collectively); 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1919). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FOGARTY: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1736. A bill for the relief of Lillian 
Last; with amendment (Rept. No, 1920). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 2424. A bill for the relief of Clarence J. 
Meteyer, Lester W. Engels, and Dorothy B. 
Engels; with amendment (Rept. No: 1921). 
Referred. to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4462. A bill for the relief of the in- 
digent and dependent heirs of Ted Vaughan; 
with amendment (Rept. No, 1922). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 4941. A bill for the relief of J. C. Lemon: 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1923). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RUSSELL: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 5210. A bill for the relief of E. M. Conroy; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1924). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. FOGARTY: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 5454. A bill for the relief of David Caron; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1925). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr WEISS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
5625. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and ren- 
der judgment upon the claim of the Carr 
China Co.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1926). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. E 

Mr. FOGARTY: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 5713. A bill for the relief of George 
W. Lyle under the jurisdiction of the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1927). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RUSSELL: Committee on Claims. H R. 
5772. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Glenn A. Hoss; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1928). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims: 
H. R. 6457. A bill for the relief of Lacey C. 
Zapf; with amendment (Rept. No. 1929). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 6748. A bill for the relief of Fred 
Farner and Davis M. Schroeder; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1930). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MEYER of Maryland: Committee on 
Claims. S. 836. An act for the relief of 
John C. Crossman; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1931). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FOGARTY: Committee on Claims. 
S. 984. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. James C. Loard; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1932). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. R. 6813. A bill for the acquisition of 
Indian lands required in connection with the 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
electric transmission lines and other works, 
Parker Dam power project, Arizona-Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

H. R. 6814. A bill to provide for a 48-hour 
workweek during the present war in wartime 
industries, to provide compensation for over- 
time, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. THILL: 

H. J. Res. 296. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States of 
America to proclaim March 22, 1942, National 
Prayer Sunday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GORE: 

H. R. 6815. A bill for the relief of Timothy 
Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McINTYRE: 

H. R. 6816. A bill for the relief of Homer 
C. Chapman; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. THOM: 

H. R. 6817 (by request). A bill for the re- 
lief of Lloyd A. Emick; to the Committee 
on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETc. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: ; 

2580. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Peti- 
tion of the Iota Sigma, Walla Walla, Wash; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2581. By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Petition of 
sundry citizens of Des Moines, Iowa, advo- 
cating the enactment of Senate bill 860 so 
as to give the young men of 1942 the protec- 
tion their fathers had in 1918; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

2582. By Mr. LANE: Petition of the Team- 
sters Joint Council, No. 10, of Boston, Mass., 
and vicinity, providing for an immediate con- 
gressional investigation to determine the ex- 
act extent of the available stock of rubber 
supply both raw and manufactured to the 
end that proper facilities be established as 
soon as possible to insure necessary tires for 
equipment engaged in transportation facill- 
ties; to the Committee on Rules. 

2583. By Mr. VAN ZANDT: Petition of 
members of the Palestine Methodist Church, 
Morrisdale, Pa., urging that the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor be banned from Army camp 
areas; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE 
Fripay, Marcu 20, 1942 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 5, 
1942) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, the Very Reverend 
Z€Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


O Christ of God, who art the Master 
Builder of the temple of man’s soul, into 
which our three score years and ten 
sweep their thoughts, their dreams, and 
hopes, together with their prayers and 
tears, committing ali this treasure into 
the hands of Him who slumbers not nor 
sleeps: Help us, We beseech Thee, by the 
exercise of reason and of conscience, so 
to beautify the galleries of memory, the 
chambers of affection, and the halls of 
our imagination, that when trouble and 
adversity lend gloom to our experience, 
hope will abide to lighten any shadow 
that may be cast by our bewilderment. 

Reveal to us the fact that at such a 
time as this, full oft a Form Divine enters 
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this earthly scene, that thoughts and 
hopes that are not ours knock at our door 
like messengers unbidden, to aid us in 
our work. 

O Saviour of the world, who dost set 
keepers to guard the living city of man’s 
soul, do Thou give Thy holy angels 
charge over the fallen hero, the dying 
mother, the helpless child, for Thou hast 
taught us in Thy Holy Word that man’s 
soul is the Father’s living temple, not 
built by earthly hands, but eternal in the 
heavens, with this comfort may our lives 
be abundantly refreshed throughout this 
day. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Thursday, March 19, 1942, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 6543) to amend certain 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
relating to the production of alcohol. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 6554. An act to amend war-risk in- 
surance provisions of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, in order to expedite 
ocean transportation and assist the war ef- 
fort; and 

H. R. 6600. An act providing for the issu- 
ance of documentary evidence of United 
States citizenship. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 6758) to provide 
a penalty for violation of restrictions or 
orders with respect to persons entering, 
remaining in, leaving, or committing any 
act in military areas or zones, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a list of papers and documents on 
the files of the Departments of the Treas- 
ury, Interior, Agriculture (3), and Labor; 
the Federal Security Agency (2), and The 
National Archives (4), which are not 
needed in the conduct of business and 
have no permanent value or historical 
interest, and requesting action looking to 
their disposition, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to a Joint 
Select Committee on the Disposition of 
Papers in the Executive Departments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. Brewster members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


- Petitions, etc., were laid before the Sen- 
ate, or presented, and referred as indi- 
cated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A paper in the nature of a petition from 
Annie Pearl and several other citizens of 
New York, N. Y., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to outlaw strikes and to re- 
peal the 40-hour workweek provision of law 
during war time; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

A resolution of the Council of the City 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, protesting against the 
enactment of proposed legislation which 
weuld exempt from State and local taxation 
the sale, purchase, storage, use or. consump- 
tion of tangible personal property and serv- 
ices used in performing defense contracts; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution of the Kern County Pomona 
Grange, Buttonwillow, Calif., requesting that 
the United States Bureau of Reclamation 
make studies in relation to the economic prob- 
lems which may arise upon completion of the 
Central Valley project in California; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

A resolution of Local Union No. 2528, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America, of Rainelle, W. Va., favoring 
the prompt enactment of the bill (S. 860) 
to provide for the common defense in rela- 
tion to the sale of alcoholic liquors to the 
members of the land and naval forces of the 
United States and to provide for the suppres- 
sion of vice in the vicinity of military camps 
and naval establishments; ordered to lie on 
the table. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition of sundry citizens of Abilene, 
Kans., praying for the prompt enactment of 
the bill (S. 860) to provide for the common 
defense in relation to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to the members of the land and naval 
forces of the United States and to provide 
for the suppression of vice in the vicinity of 
military camps and naval establishments; 
ordered to lie on the table. 


RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF COMMISSION- 
ERS OF WICHITA, KANS.—TAXATION OF 
MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee 
on Finance a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Commissioners of the City of 
Wichita, Kans., protesting against the 
taxation of municipal securities. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Whereas in the past municipal securities 
have been sold by the city of Wichita, Kans., 
at a favorable interest rate, so as to main- 
tain a reasonably low tax levy, and low cost 
of municipal financing in the city of 
Wichita; and 

Whereas, according to the best opinion 
available, a Federal tax on the interest from 
municipal securities would increase the in- 
terest rate thereon, by from 1½ to 2½ per- 
cent above present interest rates, which in- 
crease would necessarily have to be raised 
by local taxation; and 

Whereas the city of Wichita, Kans., and 
other municipalities are already raising by 
local taxation, and expending large sums of 
money in defense activities that are essen- 
tial to a successful prosecution of the war; 
and 

Whereas the great bulk of local taxes in 
the city of Wichita are raised by levies on 
real estate, and any increase in the tax levy 
would place a direct burden on thousands 
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of small home owners in the city of 
Wichita: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners 
of the City of Wichita, Kans., That we here- 
by protest the taxing of municipal securities, 
and hereby record our opposition to any pro- 
posal to impose a Federal tax on the interest 
from municipal securities; be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be, and he is 
hereby, directed to forward certified copies of 
this resolution to members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, to members of 
the Senate Finance Committee, and to the 
United States Senators from Kansas, and to 
the Congressman from this district. 


RESOLUTION OF SHELTON BEATY POST, 
NO. 18, AMERICAN LEGION—WORK 
STOPPAGES AND WAR PRODUCTION 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record and appropriately referred a res- 
olution adopted by Shelton Beaty Post, 
No. 18, of the American Legion, depart- 
ment of Kansas, urging the enactment of 
legislation to abolish the 40-hour week, 
strikes in defense industries, and to limit 
all profits from war contracts to a rea- 
sonable percent. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the men on the battlefield and in 
all branches of the service of the United 
States are not observing a 40-hour week and 
they have no right to strike, although they 
draw only a small amount for risking and giv- 
ing their lives in order that liberty will not 
perish from this earth; and 

Whereas public opinion is now and will be 
more aroused in the future if the greatest 
country on earth does not get into mass pro- 
duction of implements of war, in order that 
our Army may be fully equipped and an 
offense be started instead of defense, all be- 
cause of strikes and the 40-hour week in 
defense industries; and 

Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States of America 
legislation to abolish the 40-hour week, 
strikes in defense industries, and to limit all 
profits from war contracts to a reasonable 
percent; ard 

Whereas we have the utmost confidence in 
the ability, integrity, and abdominal forti- 
tude of our Representatives in Congress, but 
we feel there are some spineless Members 
who have been unduly influenced by certain 
labor leaders who are blind to the situation 
and selfish in their desire to sacrifice lives for 
their own personal gain: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Shelton Beaty Post, No. 18, 
of the American Legion, department of Kan- 
sas, hereby urge our Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States to urge other 


Members of said Congress to vote for this 


legislation and demand that the Members of 
said Congress from Kansas cast their vote in 
favor of such legislation; be it further 

Resolved, That we, as individual members. 
will vote 100 percent against and use such 
prestige as we may have to defeat any Mem- 
ber of said Congress from Kansas who shall 
cast his vote against such legislation; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to our Representatives in Congress. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce were sub- 
mitted: 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 975. A bill to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, by amending certain 
provisions of part II of said act, otherwise 
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known as the Motor Carrier Act, 1935; with | AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRI- 


amendments (Rept. No. 1186). 
By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. Res. 228. Resolution calling on the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority for a report on trans- 
port aircraft production since 1938 and plans 
for future development of the air transport 
industry (submitted by Mr. Grorce on March 
9, 1942); with amendments (Rept. No. 1187). 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which were referred, for 
examination and recommendation, three 
lists of records transmitted to the Sen- 
ate by the Archivist of the United States, 
which appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted re- 
ports thereon pursuant to law. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
As in executive session, 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 


By Mr. GILLETTE, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Executive A, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
second session, a protocol on uniformity of 
powers of attorney which are to be utilized 
abroad, signed for the United States on Oc- 
tober 3, 1941; without amendment or reser- 
vation (Executive Rept. No. 2). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor: 

The nomination of Herbert Emmerich, of 
Illinois, to be Administrator of the United 
States Housing Authority; favorably re- 
ported. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

The nomination of Joseph H. Vachon, to be 
postmaster at Saco, Maine, in place of A. R. 
King, removed; favorably reported; and 

The nomination of Laverna O. Ramsey, 
to be postmaster at Pleasant Hill, La., in place 
of L. O. Ramsey; adversely reported. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MeFARLAND: 

S. 2390. A bill to facilitate the construction 
of water conservation and utilization proj- 
ects under the Interior Department Appro- 
priation Act, 1940, approved May 10, 1939 (53 
Stat. 685); to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2391. A bill to amend paragraph 31 of 
section 7 of the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to provide for the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the fis- 
eal year ending June 30, 1903, and for other 
ag prey approved July 1, 1902, as amended; 

Committee on the District of 
paces 
By Mr. MEAD: 

S. 2392. A bill to authorize the presenta- 
tion of a medal of honor to Dorie Miller; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 


H. R. 6554. An act to amend war-risk-insur- 
ance provisions of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, in order to expedite ocean 
transportation and assist the war effort; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 6600. An act providing for the issu- 
ance of documentary evidence of United 
States citizenship; to the Committee on Im- 
migration. 


ATIONS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. WHEELER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 6709, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1943, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 85, line 18, to strike out $1,000” 
and insert “$3,000.” 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR-PRODUCTION 
PROGRAM—STATEMENT BY DONALD M. 
NELSON (S. DOC. NO. 187) 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as a 
Senate document the testimony before 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
given on yesterday by Mr. Donald M. 
ee Chairman of the War Production 
Board. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MAYBANK BEFORE 
SOUTH CAROLINA COUNCIL FOR NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. McFARLAND asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Senator MAYBANK at Co- 
lumbia, S. C., on March 16, 1942, before the 
South Carolina Council for National Defense, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


PRODUCTION AND LABOR—RADIO DIA- 
LOGUES BETWEEN THEODORE GRANIK 
AND WILLIAM H. DAVIS 


[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a dialogue with 
respect to production and the labor situation 
between Theodore Granik and William H. 
Davis, chairman of the National War Labor 
Board, broadcast over the Mutual network on 
Wednesday, March 18, instant, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


PRODUCTION AND LABOR—ADDRESS BY 
L. METCALFE WALLING 


Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recòrd a radio address 
on war production and labor delivered by L. 
Metcalfe Walling, Administrator, Wage and 
Hour Division and Division of Public Con- 
tracts, United States Department of Labor, 
on March 18, 1942, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


ATTITUDE OF LABOR TOWARD PRODUC- 
TION AND THE WAR—ARTICLE BY WIL- 
LIAM GREEN 


Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Free Men or Slaves,” written by William 
Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, and published in the American Mag- 
azine for April 1942, which appears in the 
Appendix. 


ATTITUDE OF LABOR TOWARD PRODUC- 
TION AND THE WAR—ARTICLE BY 
PHILIP MURRAY 


{Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article en- 
titled “What Labor Is Fighting For,” written 
by Philip Murray, president of the C. I. O., 
and published in the April number of the 
American magazine, which appears in the 
Appendix. 


LABOR AND LABORS EMPLOYERS— 
EDITORIAL FROM BERGEN EVENING 
RECORD 

[Mr. BARBOUR asked and obtained leave 


to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Bergen Evening Record, Hackensack, 


1942 


N. J., of March 18, 1942, entitled “America’s 
Greedy Employers of Labor,” which appears in 
the Appendix.| 


DEPLETION-ALLOWANCE PROVISION OF 
PROPOSED INTERNAL-REVENUE LAW 
[Mr. LEE asked and obtained leave to have 

printed in the Recorp a letter to him dated 

March 12, 1942, from R. Elmo Thompson, 

president of the Superior Oil Corporation, of 

Tulsa, Okla., on the subject of the depletion- 

allowance provision of the pr internal- 

revenue law, which appears in the Appendix. ] 
PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Mr. MALONEY. Mi. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the Recorp an article by 
Dale McFeatters, which appeared in the 
Washington News of March 18, and re- 
fering to the subject of synthetic rubber. 
I also ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed at this point in the Rec- 
orD an editorial entitled “Rubber,” which 
appeared in the Hartford Courant on 
March 14. 

I dislike to needlessly add to govern- 
mental expense by publishing of outside 
material in the Recorp, but I am so ter- 
ribly concerned about the synthetic rub- 
ber situation that I want to focus atten- 
tion upon it and assist in the effort to 
stimulate action on the part of those 
charged with the responsibility of ad- 
vancing the synthetic rubber program. 
There has been too great a delay. I make 
no personal criticism, but I do know that 
much time has been lost and that a fur- 
ther needless delay may bring additional 
business people within the sphere of war 
casualties, and that the success of our war 
effort may be unnecessarily hampered. 

It is not pleasant to offer a criticism 
of governmental officials who are heav- 
ily burdened, but if those in charge of 
this particular program are so hampered 
by other work as to be unable to meet 
the needs of the time, some competent 
person without much else to do should be 
promptly assigned to the direction of the 
synthetic rubber program. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of March 
18, 1942] 
SyYNTHETIC-RUBBER PROGRAM SNARLED 
(By Dale McFeatters) 

The synthetic-rubber program is in dan- 
ger of bogging down. 

At the rate the project is advancing, the 
Nation will be lucky to get half the synthetic 
capacity scheduled for the next 3 years. Cer- 
tainly the civilian motorist will not benefit. 

These are conclusions drawn from discus- 
sions with representatives of the rubber 
industry, authorities on synthetic rubber, 
and Government officials, and from a study 
of available figures on present and projected 
capacities. 

The major source of trouble apparently is 
the divergence of opinion among industries 
and agencies involved—the oil companies 
which will produce raw naterials, rubber fac- 
tories which will fabricate the material, the 
Defense Plant Corporation, which is financ- 
ing plants and equipment, and the War Pro- 
duction Board, which is overseeing the 
project. 

BOTTLENECK CREATED 

A bottleneck has been created by a lack 
of—or failure to utilize—authority to cut 
through the differences and turn paper plans 
into plant sites, buildings, and machinery. 

Facilities to provide thousands of tons of 
the badly needed rubber substitute are being 
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held up by disagreement over where they 
should be located. 

The oil industry, whose labor is largely 
unorganized, reportedly is unwilling to put 
its butadiene and styrene plants alongside 
the synthetic plants of rubber companies 
whose workers are solidly unionized. 

If the processes were performed at a dis- 
tance, there would be needless loss of time in 
shipping raw materials. Moreover, pressure 
tank cars—hard to gét in these days of metal 
shortages—would be required. 

PLANTS NOT SELECTED 


As far as is known, the Government hasn’t 
decided which companies are to get contracts. 
A War Production Board spokesman said the 
butadien. process hadn't yet been perfected. 
The oil and rubber industries say they have 
the know-how; all they need is the equip- 
ment. 

At least 10 oil and chemical companies are 
making butadiene, either from alcohol or as a 
byproduct of 100-octane gasoline. 

The rubber and oil companies have been 
sparring, each suspicious of the other’s post- 
war plans. There was a joining of forces when 
the B. F. Goodrich and Phillips Petroleum Cos. 
organized the Hydrocarbon Chemical & Rub- 
ber Co. to produce synthetic rubber. 

Oil concerns entering the butadiene field 
would like to progress into the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber itself and possibly com- 
pete with natural rubber after the war. 


ONE MORE SNAG 


Another snag is a want of steel, copper, 
nickel, and other materials Given construc- 
tion materials and labor, any demand for 
synthetic rubber can be filled, W. S. Farish, 
president of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, said recently. 

War Production Board draws a long face 
when materials are mentioned. There has 
been no assurance that they will be forth- 
coming for facilities already counted on in 
the Government's plans for rubber. 

Meanwhile truck fleets of more than 200 
companies are rolling on synthetic-rubber 
tires—demonstrating their practical value. 
These tires were produced more than a year 
ago and the companies say they are giving 
good service. 

Such tires are no longer being made, due to 
diversion of all synthetic-rubber output to 
military needs. 

From the Hartford Courant of March 14, 
1942] 


RUBBER 


The President of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, Mr. W. S. Farish, speaks opti- 
mistically of the possibilities inherent in 
artificial rubber of the so-called buna type. 
For large scale production, including the raw 
materials needed, an investment of between 
seven hundred and eight hundred millions 
would be sufficient to supply the entire needs 
of the country, military and civilian. To put 
it another way, the investment required to 
produce buna rubber is $1,000 for each ton of 
yearly capacity. Even in the quantities men- 
tioned, the cost would be about 30 cents a 
pound as against the normal price of 15 cents 
for natural rubber, But under the British- 
Dutch monopoly we once paid as high as $1.25 
a pound. To the extent that plants for the 
manufacture of the product can be built 
without diverting construction materials and 
labor from more vital war purposes, Mr. 
Farish says that any conceivable demand for 
buna rubber can be met. 

If only the lack of natural rubber could 
justify an investment so large as Mr. Farish 
mentions, the fact remains that we most cer- 
tainly lack natural rubber and there is no 
way of procuring it in any such quantities as 
we need. Fully 95 percent of our supply came 
from Malaya and the Dutch East Indies and 
that supply is now entirely cut off. In time 
we can get some relief from guayule rubber, 
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guayule being a shrub which flourishes easily 
in California, Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico. 
But for the present it looks as if artificial 
rubber must be our chief source of reliance. 
If it lacks much of the elasticity of the nat- 
ural product it can be made to serve admi- 
rably for tires, being more resistant to oil 
and heat than real rubber. 

Prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor, the 
domestic affiliates of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey were making about 5,000 tons a 
year of buna rubber and it had under con- 
struction plants that would provide 15,000 
tons of additional capacity. Since then this 
company has undertaken to produce for our 
Government and the Canadian Government a 
total of more than 200,000 short tons—a short 
ton is 2,000 pounds—a program that is ex- 
pected to be in full swing by the middle of 
next year. So far as the raw materials are 
concerned, they can be had in abundance 
without drawing upon those essential to other 
kinds of war production. No patent ques- 
tions are involved, and agreements have been 
entered into between the Government and 
Standard Oil of New Jersey whereby the 
royalty would amount to about 24% cents on 
a $15 artificial rubber tire. 

The importance of keeping our motor ve- 
hicles running because they are an essential 
part of the Nation’s transportation system 
needs no demonstration but, of course, they 
cannot run without tires and tires will be- 
come increasingly scarce the longer the war 
continues. Apparent:y the situation can be 
relieved only by increasing as rapidly as pos- 
sible the capacity for making artificial rub- 
ber. Results will be quicker achieved by 
turning the whole problem over to private 
industry, with such Government subsidies as 
may be necessary. We can, by the expendi- 
ture of effort and energy make ourselves as 
independent of natural rubber as Germany 
now is through her development of the arti- 
ficial product. To keep our cars rolling will 
help almost as much as anything else to keep 
cur planes flying. 


AVOIDANCE OF DUPLICATION OF EFFORT 


Mr, MALONEY. Mr. President, at re- 
cent committee hearings high officials of 
the Government, including Mr. Donald 
Nelson of the War Production Board, 
have spoken of an intense desire to avoid 
duplication of effort. In that connection 
I should like to offer for the record, and 
to be printed at this place in the RECORD, 
a letter which I have received from Mr. 
Sidney E. Cornelius, manager of the 
Manufacturers Association of Hartford 
County, Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Cornelius, in his letter, refers to 
the inconvenience caused to industrial- 
ists by duplicated demands of govern- 
mental agencies. Perhaps the letter will 
be helpful to those engaged in the war 
effort. 

And I also ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that there be printed at 
this point in the Record a letter which 
I have received from Mr. E. E. Legge, 
general manager of the Hart Manufac- 
turing Co., Hartford, Conn., referring 
to the same subject. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


Hartford, Conn., February 16, 1942. 
Senator Francis T. MALONEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dran SENATOR MALONEY: Among many 
things that are disturbing manufacturers 
and, in great measure, hampering their will- 
ing efforts to speed production is one, at 
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least, in which we feel relief might be 
afforded. 

We refer to the multitude of voluminous 
inquisitorial forms that emanate, it would 
seem, from nearly every possible department 
and alphabetical bureau in Washington. 
Many of them seek almost identical informa- 
tion to that solicited by others. 

Many of these questionnaires palpably. can 
afford no practical results in facilitating, as 
might seem their intent, the allocation and 
distribution of materials for fabrication. All 
of them cause the loss of valuable time and 
effort. 

As an example, may we direct your atten- 
tion to a most recent questionnaire known as 
PD 275 issued January 27, 1942, by the War 
Production Board through the Bureau of the 
Census. As you glance over this lengthy 
form to be prepared in quadruplicate you will 
recognize the fact that many companies, be- 
cause of their inventory methods, would not 
be able to answer it in the detail required. 
Furthermore, the operations, for instance, of 
September 1 last year and to December, which 
it calls for, would probably have very little 
bearing upon the material demands of today, 
even if this information could be compiled in 
Washington immediately, and we seriously 
doubt that it will be. 

There are a host of experimental forms 
that are being developed continually with a 
demand that the attention and time of chief 
executives be focused upon them, diverting 
attendance upon more important matters 
directly concerned with defense production. 

Is there not some way in which this situ- 
ation might be investigated to the end that 
the number of these questionnaires be mini- 
mized? This matter has been given serious 
consideration by the board of managers of 
the Manufacturers Association of Hartford 
County and we are sure reflects the senti- 
ments of manufacturers in this area. 

Sincerely yours, 
MANUFACTURERS. ASSOCIATION: 
or HARTFORD COUNTY, 
SmexY E. Cornetius, Manager. 


THE HART MANUFACTURING CO., 
Hartford, Conn., February 19, 1942. 
The Honorable Francis T. MALONEY, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Mr. Sidney E. Cornelius, of the 
Manufacturers“ Association of Hartford 
County, has shown us a copy of his letter 
addressed to you, and dated February 16, 
1942, concerning the very disturbing condi- 
tion of the multitude of paper work requested 
by the innumerable alphabetical bureaus in 
Washington. This letter comes to us at a 
time when we, as a defense, manufacturer, 
have about reached the end of our patience 
in trying to comply with such requests. 

We therefore would like to take this. oppor- 
tunity of seconding Mr. Cornelius’ complaint, 
and solicit your best efforts to see that appro- 
priate action is taken to eliminate the snow- 
storm of papers now required to operate a 
business. Because of the very intricate and 
detailed informatian required in these forms, 
it is necessary that this work be digested 
and compiled under the direction of top 
executives and keymen. 

Between priorities, limitation orders, the 


production requirements plan, and this most 


recent PD-275 questionnaire, I can honestly 
say that over 50 percent of my time is con- 
sumed in such matters, to the detriment of 
our production facilities and efforts to greater 
participation in the war effort. 

If some magical form could be devised that 
would suit conditions and problems of the 
various manufacturers, it would not be so 
difficult to organize. However, because of the 
large number of diversified problems, these 
forms present hundreds of individual prob- 
lems that must be solved before they can be 
adequately submitted. 

We assure that we are making every 
effort to fall in line with the essential re- 
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quirements of the defense plan, but we can- 
not help but feel that our real efforts are 
being hampered by a lot of bureaus whose 
prime object is to take records rather than to 
break records. 

We sincerely hope that your own investiga- 
tion of this situation will make it possible 
for you to take the necessary action to pre- 
vent a continuation of these inquisitorial 
forms and thereby establish a sensible and 
practicable system to produce the maximum 
war effort. 

Very truly yours, 
THE Hart MANUFACTURING Co., 
E. E. Lecce, General Manager. 


DESTRUCTION OF SCRAP LUMBER IN 
ARIZONA 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
other day I received the following tele- 
gram from Tucson, Ariz.: 


Tucson, Ariz., March 17, 1942. 
United States Senator Ernest W. MCFARLAND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

At Florence, Ariz., Tuesday, I saw a pile of 
scrap lumber which I estimate at 100 yards 
long, 10 to 25 yards wide, and 4 to 10 feet 
high being destroyed by fire for riddance. 
Deputy sheriff and highway patrolman told 
me this fire had been burning for 38 hours. 
This area almost destitute of firewood, and 
while this fire burning I saw within one- 
quarter mile of this Army construction proj- 
ect two ragged civilians gathering mesquite 
and cholla firewood in two-wheeled desert 
carts. drawn by burros. Same deputy said 
he had seen good lumber thrown among this 
scrap. This message is being duplicated. to 
Senator BYRD. 

WESTBROOK PEGLER. 


In reply to that telegram I sent a tele- 
gram to the sheriff of Pinal County, 
Ariz., in which the camp is located, and 
asked him for a report, for I knew that 
I would receive an impartial report from 
him. To my inquiry I received this 
answer: 

FLORENCE, ARIZ., March 19, 1942. 
Ernest W. MCFARLAND, 
United States Senator; 

Information you have is correct as to 
quantity of lumber burned. ‘This was scrap 
lumber. While of no value for Government 
construction, would have been valuable to 
individuals in this community. Govern- 
ment engineer in charge refuses to give in- 
formation as to who ordered lumber burned. 

Janus SHERRON, Jr., Sheriff. 


Mr. President, while I am not one 
quick to criticize and to call for investi- 
gation, at this time, when we are trying 
to eliminate waste in our defense efforts, 
I feel that this matter deserves investi- 
gation by the Truman committee, and 
I am, therefore, asking that investiga- 


tion be made by that committee. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The tele- 
grams will be referred to the Special, 
Committee to Investigate the National 
Defense Program. a 


LAG IN WAR PRODUCTION—PRINTING OF 
TELEGRAMS IN RECORD 


Mr. O'DANIEL. Mr. President, for a 
number of days I have been inserting in 
the Recor telegrams which I have re- 
ceived from interested, honest, patriotic 
citizens of Texas and some other States, 
expressing their indignation of the lag 
which we are experiencing in the produc- 
tion of war materials and urging that 
the Congress take some legislative action 
which would speed up war production. 

I inserted these telegrams in the REC- 
orD in order that Senators who might not 
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be present at the time when they were 
presented would be able to read them in 
the Recorp, thinking I was performing a 
service to the Senate and to the citizens 
of my State. 

I came here, Mr. President, under the 
belief that this was a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, 
and that the voice of the people should 
be heard in Government circles and 
should not be muzzled in any manner. 
I hope that is not a misapprehension. 
However, this morning my secretary 
handed me the following statement: 

Senator HAYDEN called. Said that the tele- 
grams inserted into the Rrcond took up so 
much space that he was having complaints 
about it. He is chairman of the Committee 
on Printing, and this is the reason he is 
interested. 


Under the circumstances, of course, I 
do not know whether it is the amount of 
space and the small expense incurred in 
printing these few telegrams that has 
brought complaint or whether it is the 
character of the telegrams that is some- 
what disturbing to the conscience of some 
Senators who do not desire to take action 
or who have some of these bills locked up 
in committees and will not bring them 
before the Senate for consideration. 

Whatever the cause may be, I desire to 
act in cooperation and in agreement with 
Senators, and I shall not for the time 
being further trespass by asserting the 
right which I have to offer these tele- 
grams for insertion in the Recorp. But 
for the information of any Senators who 
would like to see the telegrams, I shall 
hold them in my office in order that Sen- 
ators may come there and see them. Of 
course, all the telegrams I have inserted 
in the Recorp have been inserted by 
unanimous consent of ali Senators pres- 
ent, but I shall for the time being obl'ge 
the Senators who have complained by 
refraining from asking for unanimous 
consent to have them inserted in the 
Recor as I have been doing. During this 
truce I trust the Senate will take some 
action to speed up war production. But 
if action is not taken, then, of course, it 
may become necessary for me to exercise 
my senatorial rights, under the Senate 
rules, by reading more telegrams and 
letters into the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I should like, however, 
to now read the first telegram on the pile 
which I have here this morning. It comes 
from Houston, Tex., and is signed by Mr. 
and Mrs. H. G. Hord, Jr., 2608 Morrison 
Street, Houston, and reads as follows: 

Houston, Tex., March 20, 1942. 
Senator W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We have two sons in our armed forces, Our 
oldest son, who is married, is helping to 
build bombers on the west coast. The last 

“ter we have received from our sons in the 
armed forces is that one of them has been 
issued tropical uniform, the other furs, We 
respectfully request you immediately pass 
legislation that will require our oldest son, 
as well as other bomber, tank, 0i ship builders, 
work as long as necessary on straight time to 
help protect our two younger sons. 

H. G. Horn, Jr. 
Mrs. H. G. Horn, Jr. 


The other telegrams are along the 
same line, but inasmuch as objection has 
been offered to their insertion in the 
RecorpD, because of the space they take 
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up, as I have said, I shall hold them in 
my office for Senators who may desire to 
read them. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the junior Senator from 
Texas, if he will, insert in the RECORD 
the names of the senders of the tele- 
grams, and their addresses, so that I can 
send them some accurate information 
and a copy of the speech delivered by 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas] Tuesday concerning the work- 
ing situation in the United States. I 
should appreciate the Senator inserting 


the names in the Appendix of the RECORD. . 


Mr. ODANIEL. I shall be very glad to 
furnish the Senator from Pennsylvania 
with the names and addresses and the 
telegrams, if he cares to read them. I 
assure him that my people in Texas are 
truly aware of actual existing conditions 
regarding the causes of this lag in pro- 
duction of war materials, but they are 
continually seeking more information, 
and, of course, they want reliable infor- 
mation. If the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania believes that which they have 
received is unreliable, and he has the only 
reliable information, they will indeed be 
glad to hear from him, because they are 
reasonable people, they are patriotic peo- 
ple, they are honest people trying to do 
their part, and they want to take their 
part in this Government, in which they 
think they hold some interest. 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the resolution (S. Res. 220) declaring 
WILLIAM LANGER not entitled to be a 
United States Senator from the State of 
North Dakota. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, pro- 
ceeding with the discussion of the LANGER 
case, I wish to say that the Senate has 
been very generous to me—very patient— 
and I hope that within half ar hour this 
morning, if I am not interrupted, I may 
conclude my discussion. 

Recurring to the bond issue, which we 
were discussing last evening, I desire to 
vead from page 170 of the printed rec- 
ord—from the testimony of Mr. Brewer. 
He was being interrogated by Mr. Lowry, 
of petitioners’ counsel: 

Mr. Lowry. Now, Mr. Brewer, as a practical 
bond broker and dealer who made this 
arrangement whereby these bonds—the 
county bonds—were to be delivered to the 
Bank of North Dakota and to be paid for, 
and then you were to pick the bonds up and 
give a check on this bank in Iowa, whose 
arrangement was that? 

Mr. Brewer. Well, there was no such an 
arrangement as that. As a matter of fact, 
if I may explain our procedure, to buy mu- 
nicipal bonds- -county bonds—as I have said, 
we have to go before the county boards to 
buy the bonds. After we have arranged with 
the county to buy the bonds and have con- 
tracted to take them under this particular 
law that has been explained, I believe, by Mr. 
Duffy, partially, then we have got a period 
of time when we must complete the legal 
proceedings and get out the resolutions and 
public notices, etc., before the bonds can be 
delivered to us. It has been a policy of the 
banks ver the country to charge a commis- 
~ sion or a fee for the collection of both prin- 
cipal and interest payments against munici- 
palities. As a result of that, we started out 
on a plan to have all the bonds we bought 
in North Dakota payable at the Bank of 
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North Dakota because that bank had the 
municipal funds in most cases and did not 
charge them any commission. If we could 
take delivery of our bonds through that bank 
as against the other banks, we saved, either 
for the municipality or us, the collection fees 
that otherwise went to the banks in Minne- 
apolis or Des Moines or Chicago or wherever 
the bonds may have been delivered. 


I read this quotation for the reason 
that it shows conclusively that Brewer 
and Brunk had been dealing with coun- 
ties in North Dakota not only for weeks, 
but for months, and in some instances 
for as long as 2 years, on the refinancing 
job they were doing for the counties. He 
explains here that they first had to meet 
with the officials, work out the legal pro- 
ceedings, work out the contract on the 
bonds, then, of course, arrange for de- 
livery at a certain place, as he stated. 
In the transactions he handled, due to 
the fact that the Bank of North Dakota 
did not charge a commission, the bonds 


were delivered by the county to the bank, 


to be delivered to him or to whomsoever 
he might designate on payment by him 
of a check for the bonds. He states in 
his testimony that he would issue checks 
on a bank in Des Moines, Iowa, in pay- 
ment for the bonds. 

I continue reading from Brewer’s tes- 
timony: 


Mr. Lowry. Now, these different counties 
that tried to sell their bonds to the State 
commissions who had authority to invest in 
county bonds and were refused—these bonds 
that you succeeded in buying—when they 
succeeded in interesting you, and you had 
them delivered to the Bank of North Dakota, 
did the Bank of North Dakota pay for those 
bonds? 

Mr. Brewer. No; we gave the Bank of North 
Dakota our check to pay for those. 

Mr. Lowry. When? 

Mr. Brewer. When the bonds were deliv- 
ered, which, under the law, had to be at least 
60 days after we arranged to buy the bonds. 

Mr. Lowry. In no case did the Bank of 
North Dakota pay or credit the county with 
the amount, the principal of those bonds, 
before you paid for them? 

Mr. Brewer. Well, not to my knowledge. If 
they did, they were their bonds, not mine. 
They were not my bonds until I—— 

Mr. Lowry (interposing). I think it has 
been testified by Mr. Duffy—and I suppose 
you heard his testimony? 

Mr, Brewer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lowry (continuing). That you paid the 
bank for the bonds within just a matter of 
a few hours, or days, just a few days after 
the bonds were delivered to the bank; is 
that right? 

Mr. Brewer. That is right. I mean, we get 
an approved legal opinion from recognized 
bond attorneys, and the bonds are delivered 
to us at a bank of our designation, and we 
immediately have to take them up. 

Mr, Lowry. Those bonds, you paid for 
without the opinion of an attorney? 

Mr. Brewer. No, sir; we never lift bonds 

without that. 
. Mr. Lowry. How can you explain to the 
committee that the State commissions and 
boards had a right to buy county bonds; the 
counties could not sell those bonds to the 
Bank of North Dakota, and yet you could sell 
them to them in 12 hours, or 2 hours, or 36 
hours? 

Mr. Brewer. Would you repeat that, please? 

Mr. Lowry. I say, will you explain to the 
Senate committee how it is that the 14 or 16 
counties that tried to sell bonds to the dif- 
ferent State commissions and boards who 
had authority to buy them were not able to 
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sell them to those commissions and boards, 
yet they could sell them to you and you could 
turn right around in a few hours and sell 
them to the Bank of North Dakota; can you 
explain that? 

Mr, Brewer. Well, of course, I could not 
turn around in a few hours and do it, as I 
have explained, the procedure 

The CHAmMMAN. We are not particularly in- 
terested in the question of time. We want 
to know why a county could not sell bonds to 
the Bank of North Dakota and you could. 

Mr. Brewer. Well, as Mr. Duffy stated, the 
bank pursued the policy, so far as I know, of 
trying to buy short-time bonds and did not 
want complete issues where they ran over a 
period of 20 years. 

Now, since the bank has been organized, all 
dealers have sold bonds to the Bank of North 
Dakota, so we could sell those: I can see where 
the bank might have turned some of them 
down. 


I read further from Mr. Brewer’s testi- 
mony on page 172: 


Senator Lucas. What was your practice 
prior to 1937 and 1938 in selling bonds to the 
State Bank of North Dakota? 

Mr. Brewer. Well, whenever we had bonds 
that qualified we sold them there, and as a 
matter of fact—that part—if I can explain 
this: In 1934 we started on a program to fi- 
nance and refinance and put on a financial 
basis, as far as we could, the distressed coun- 
ties of North Dakota. That was a plan we 
set out on in 1935, on that particular plan. 
We took our first contract in Morton County. 

Senator Lucas. Whom did you sell those 
bonds to? 

Mr. Brewer. Those bonds we sold in the 
market, most of them; we either exchanged 
or sold them. Mr. Duffy explained to you 
that the counties were distressed and that 
they had warrants and certificates of indebt- 
edness and old bonds outstanding, some of 
them in default, counties without funds, and 
our plan was to put counties on a cash basis; 
and at that time we not only handled their 
refunding and funding bonds, to clear them 
up and put them on a cash basis, but we also 
reached out and bought from them certifi- 
cates of indebtedness that have been referred 
to, to give them cash to operate on. 


So we find Brewer explaining that he 
began on this particular plan in 1935, 
and that during that period he was pur- 
chasing certificates of indebtedness and 
warrants of the counties, furnishing 
them the cash on the warrants which 
they could not pay, and drawing 6 and 7 
percent interest on them, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator suffer an interruption 
at that point? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On page 70 of 
the majority report this statement ap- 
pears: 

It is apparent from the evidence that 
Brewer used the State Bank of North Dakota 
to finance these transactions. In other 
words, Brewer would arrange with the bank 
for the disposition of the county bonds be- 
tween the date that the bonds were author- 
ized and the fiscal delivery of the bonds to 
the bank. 


Mr. MURDOCK. I think “physical” 
is the word intended. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I presume that is 
a typographical error. The report reads 
further: 

Thereupon the bank, upon delivery, would 
credit the county with the price Brewer had 
paid for them and deliver to Brewer the dif- 
ference between that and the par value or 
better, which was the profit made by Brewer. 
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In other words, Brewer was able to make these 
profits without any outlay of his own 
finances or without making any other finan- 
cial arrangement. 


As I understand the excerpt from the 
testimony the Senator has just read into 
the Recor, it is stated that, in order 
that Brewer might secure delivery of 
these bonds from the Bank of North Da- 
kota, which was acting, as I understand, 
as a transfer agent 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. He drew a check 
for the contract price of the particular 
issue of bonds, payable to the Bank of 
North Dakota, upon some other bank in 

which he had funds. Is that correct? 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is absolutely 
correct. It is not only the testimony of 
Brewer, but it is the testimony of Stang- 
ler, that they never in any way financed 
any transaction for Brewer; but, as he 
stated in his testimony, the Bank of North 
Dakota, without charging a commission, 

- received the bonds of the county with 
instructions to deliver them to Brewer 
on his payment for the bonds; and, of 
course, “payment” meant payment of the 
contract price. Stangler testified that 
when Brewer would issue his check on the 
Des Moines bank, or some other bank, 
and deliver it to the State Bank of North 
Dakota, the bonds would be delivered to 
him or to some person he would desig- 
nate. There is not, however, a scintilla 
of evidence in the record to support the 
statement made in the majority report 
that the State Bank of North Dakota 
ever financed Brewer in any transactions. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in 
my opinion, the statement I have just 
quoted from the majority report is the 
most serious charge and implication con- 
tained in the whole report, and if the 
statement of the Senator from Utah is 
correct—that there is not a scintilla of 
evidence to support this statement con- 
tained in the majority report, either in 
the printed volume, the so-called green 
book, or in the “grab bag” which the Sen- 
ator refers to as the testimony of an ex 
parte nature taken by the investigators— 
Isay it is a most shocking thing, so far as 
Iam concerned. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator from 
Wisconsin or any other Senator can find 
any evidence in the record that the State 
Bank of North Dakota financed Brewer 
in these transactions he will do more 
than I can do. I am unable to find it. 
I think the Senator from Wisconsin has 
Stated the facts as they are, at least as 
I understand them to be, and I have dili- 
gently searched the record. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remaining testimony of 
Mr. Brewer on page 172 and also that on 
pages 173 and 174, be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senator Lucas. Those bonds that you spoke 
of in this one county went on the open 
market? 

Mr. Brewer. Pardon me? 

Senator Lucas. Those bonds in Morton 
County went on the open market? 


Mr. Brewer. Yes; to dealers in the Twin 
Cities 


Senator Lucas. The State Bank of North 
Dakota had nothing to do with those bonds? 
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Mr. Brewer. Nothing at all, so far as I 
know. 

Senator Lucas. What was the next issue 
that you purchased in 1935? 

Mr. Brewer. I think the next issue was 
Ward County. 

Senator Lucas. What happened to those 
bonds? 

Mr. Brewer. Well, I believe that those were 
sold through dealers. 

Senator Lucas. Did you ever sell any bonds 
to the Bank of North Dakota prior to 1936? 

Mr. Brewer. Oh, yes. In 1936, and then— 
I mean prior. 

Senator Lucas. In 1935, and this is prior to 
1935? 

Mr. Brewer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Well, will you name the is- 
sues that you sold to the Bank of North 
Dakota prior to the time when Senator 
LANGER was Governor? 

Mr. Brewer. Well, I sold them some—is 
your question county bonds? 

Senator Lucas. County bonds I am talking 
about. 

Mr. Brewer. I think I sold them some 
bonds from Bottineau County, in 1935 or 
1936. I did not sell them any Ward County; 
I believe I sold them some McHenry County, 
either bonds or certificates, and I think I 
sold them some short-term Mountrail 
County. 

Senator Lucas. Now, were those transac- 
tions made on the same basis, arranged in 
the same way with the State Bank of North 
Dakota, as they were when Governor LANGER 
was Governor? 

Mr. Brewer. Exactly identical, so far as I 
know. 

Senator Lucas, So you want to tell this 
committee now that this practice of purchas- 
ing these bonds from the counties and then 
selling them to the State of North Dakota 
started before the time LANGER was 
Governor? 

Mr. Brewer. Oh, yes. The State depart- 
ments and the bank have, for years, from 
the time the bank has been 

Senator Lucas. That has been the common 
practice has it, in North Dakota, notwith- 
standing they have a law to the contrary 
which would give the State the right to go 
out and purchase these bonds direct? 

Mr. Brewer. That is right. 

Senator Lucas. Is there any question about 
that in your mind at all? 

Mr. Brewer. None whatever. 

Senator Lucas. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed. 

Mr. Lowry. These bonds, Mr. Brewer, that 
you refinanced for the counties—let us bear 
in mind the 14 or 16 counties—were they 
short-term or long-term bonds? 

Mr. Brewer. The new bonds we bought? 

Mr. Lowry. No; the ones you bought, the 
old bonds you bought. 

Mr. Brewer. The old bonds that we re- 
funded? 

Mr. Lowry. Yes. 

Mr. Brewer. Well, most of them were, as 1 
remember it, fairly short-term bonds that 
were coming due sooner than they could pay 
them. 

Mr. Lowry. All right, short-term bonds. 

Now, a statement was made by Mr. Duffy 
here, and you just repeated it, that the ex- 
cuse or the reason why the Bank of North 
Dakota did not buy these bonds was because 
they wanted to keep a percentage of liquidity, 
they did not want to buy long-term bonds, 
and that the short-term bonds were much 
more attractive to the Bank of North Dakota? 

Mr. Brewer. That is right. 

Mr. Lowry. Yet the bonds that you 
bought and advised them to issue were long- 
term bonds, weren't they? 

Mr. Brewer. The bonds that I bought 
from the counties, refunding their debts, 
were longer. 

Mr. Lowry. Were long-term bonds? 

Mr. Brewer. Yes, sir, 
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Mr. Lowry. Now, then, the bonds that 
were outstanding, the short-term bonds 
which should have been attractive to the 
bank, were 7-percent. bonds, weren’t they? 

Mr. Brewer. No, sir. 

Mr. Lowry. What were they? 

Mr. Brewer. The bonds that we took up, 
under the law, they could not exceed 6 per- 
cent on the bonds. 

Mr. Lowry. Were they 6 percent? 

Mr. Brewer. They were from 5 to 6, 1 
would say offhand. 

Mr. Lowry. Now, then, they refunded those 
bonds with long-term bonds at 4 percent 
interest? 

Mr. Brewer. That is right. 

Mr. Lowry. Then, can you account for why 
you could buy those bonds at 92, a long- 
term bond at a lower interest rate, and then 
turn around and sell them to the bank at a 
premium of 8 or 9 points, and the bank 
would then buy a long-term bond with the 
4 percent interest when they could have 
bought the outstanding bonds at that time 
drawing 5 or 6 percent interest in a short 
term; is that consistent? 

Mr. Brewer. That would not be if it were 
true, but that is not the case. 

Mr. Lowry. Explain it. 

Mr. Brewer. The case was, the counties 
not only had outstanding bonds which may 
have been short or long, they had certificates 
of indebtedness, and they had 7 percent out- 
standing floating warrants representing a 
floating 

Mr. Lowry (interposing). They had 7-per- 
cent money and 6-percent money? 

Senator Lucas. Let him finish his explana- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, I am very anxious to 
hear it. 

Mr. Brewer. Now, a county in North Dakota 
that has bonds outstanding of any maturity, 
whatever it may be, certificates of indebtedness 
outstanding, and the certificates of indebted- 
ness, under the law, of 24 months, callable at 
any time, they have many, and floating war- 
rants outstanding bearing 7 percent, those 
counties, many of them, were distressed and 
they needed money, and it not only relieved 
them but it was part of our program in trying 
to establish a State credit, to get these coun- 
ties, first, and put them on a cash basis and get 
the counties in a position where they would 
not be paying 7 percent on outstanding war- 
rants, and so every time they bought a piece 
of machinery or spent any of the taxpayers’ 
money, they would not have to pay for it with 
a warrant that the seller of the article dis- 
counted 10 percent and put in his bids; so 
we set out not only to refund these bonds 
outstanding, which may have been either 
short or long, and I do not recall for sure, 
I said they were not as long as the new ones 
issued, and we put them where we paid up 
to the limit in these bonds. 

Now, that law required, as has been men- 
tioned, that any bonds issued—and this is 
no new law in 1937; it was in 1935 and 1933 
and on down—and under that law these bonds 
had to contain an optional privilege in them 
permitting the investor who owned them to 
turn them in for cancelation any time the 
municipality wanted to call and pay off the 
bonds; and I mention that because any of 
you familiar with bonds know that a prepay- 
ment privilege on 6 months means that the 
only way you can handle a bond and have 
any profit on it, you must buy it at a dis- 
count. 

Now, it has been common practice with the 
bank out there, as far as I know, and so far 
as I know, with State departments, if a mu- 
nicipality sells its bonds, it can come in, if it 
has money, and the departments have taken 
the money, and cancel the bonds. So, in the 
market that way, we prefer a bond that does 
not contain an option, and that is the reason 
for refunding, we just included the outstand- 
ing bonds with these other items. 

Does that answer your question? 
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Mr. Lowry. No; it does not answer this 
question. : 

The Cxarrman, Just a minute, gentlemen. 
It is after 4:30, and I know the Senators have 
work to do in their offices, so this seems to be 
a good time to adjourn. 


Mr. MURDOCK. That is the entire 
testimony of Mr. Brewer. 

Mr. President, I now wish to turn to 
the testimony of Mr. Brunk. He is the 
man who bought the land; that is, he was 
one of the large stockholders in the realty 
company which bought the land from 
Governor Lancer. I ask that his testi- 
mony appearing on page 785, beginning 
with the interrogation by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WII EY] down to the 
end of the long paragraph on that page, 
which includes the testimony of Mr. 
Brunk, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Senator Wier. I think it would be fair for 
you to probably give us a little explanation. 
Apparently in buying this land, from your 
previous statement you felt that the land 
was worth the purchase price, but you felt 
also that you were aiding a friend; is that 
right? 

Mr. Bnuxk. That is exactly correct. When 
I say “worth the purchase price,” I do not 
believe I could go out and sell it at public 
auction the day I signed the contract for the 
money. 

Senator Wr. I understood you to say, in 
answer to one of my questions, that you were 
not only a friend but you were a follower of 
his political philosophy. 

Mr. Brunk. Well, I consider myself. a friend. 
I would be less than frank if I did not think 
that. In addition to that, I had two other 
relationships to him. One of them, I be- 
lieved he was the only man that had the 
heart and courage to speak the language he 
speaks, and I have dealt with public officials 
and watched their political relationships a 
good deal. In addition to that, my friend 
Reno told me that exactly. He said, “I have 
watched them come and go, and the only 
man who has the courage, the mind, and 
talent and willingness to stand the gaff of the 
people, of the people who make it easy for 
you not to do it, is this good man WILLIAM 
LANGER.” 

And I have watched it and I have seen it. 
In my own city of Des Moines right now we 
have a municipal-ownership fight for the 
electric and gas plants, and one of the argu- 
ments for our program is that we pay too 
much for our waterworks, and this man, when 
he had that problem, got the Federal people 
to come out to investigate the water supply 
and, instead of paying what the owners of the 
plant asked for it, he cut the price to one- 
third. I heard that story, because Brewer, 
years before he knew me, bought the paper 
out there at public auction, as I understand 
it, for the Burleigh County waterworks, 

I knew about this feud between him and 
Judge Miller from more places than he. 
Judge Miller represented the Standard Oil in 
that State and, as I understood it, lost his 
job because this man, as State’s attorney, 
made the Standard Oil and the railroads and 
a few elevators pay $1,250,000 in taxes. I 
know, because I have seen some of it, how 
much easier it is not to make that kind of a 
fight; and when you get to the capacity 
where you can make it, there are cffers that 
come to you where you do not need to 
make it. 


Mr, MURDOCK. Mr. President, a few 
days ago the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] read extensively from my cross- 
examination of Mr. Brunk. I think he 
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wanted the Senate not to convict Senator 
LancER on the evidence that was given by 
Mr. Brunk, but he wanted the Senate to 
convict Senator LANGER on my cross- 
examination. I hardly think that is fair. 
Of course, I am highly complimented to 
think that the Senator from Illinois 
should select my cross-examination of 
Mr. Brunk and put it in the majority 
report. I do not know whether I should 
be complimented, or whether I should 
consider it as perhaps one of the tricks 
of the legal profession of putting the 
counsel or the party on the other side 
rather in a hole by reason of his cross- 
examination. Iam willing to be compli- 
mented by it, but it can be looked upon 
from the other angle or view. I wish to 
read from my cross-examination on page 
786 of the printed record: 

Senator Murpocx. Is not that the very 
thing that they would do if they had some- 
thing to cover up, is to reach out in all direc- 
tions and see what they could do to cover up, 
and is that not exactly what you have done 
in this case? 


Mr. President, I will admit that tha. 
was a pretty good question. I will admit 
also that it might be a little argumenta- 
tive on my part, but the question was 
answered by Mr. Brunk, and it is Brunk's 
answer, and not my question which 
should be weighed in the minds of Sen- 
ators. Of course, it is always agreeable 
to a prosecutor if he can convict the ac- 
cused on the basis of his cross-examina- 
tion. I have been a prosecutor; I was 
one for 6 years; but in a court of law the 
instructions always were that it was the 
evidence that counted, and not the cross- 
examination of counsel. I read Mr. 
Brunk’s answer: 


Mr. BRUNK. No; that is not exactly what I 
did. I might have followed a formula which 
you, as rational men would have done if you 
had the one motive of trying to cover it up, 
but that is not what I did. 

Senator Murpocx. I will agree with you 
thoroughly that as a business transaction it 
cannot be explained on any rational basis, 
but as a cover-up transaction it seems to me 
that it is just exactly the type of thing that 
you could reach out and cover up with. 


That was my question. 


Mr. Brunx. Well, would you believe that it 
would be rational under those circumstances 
to pick a corporation that the secretary of 
state’s office in Iowa showed to belong to me 
and to be used by me in many other trans- 
actions? 


In other words he asks in answer to my 
question if it would be reasonable in the 
mind of a rational man, conceding that 
I am rational, to pick out his corporation 
registered in the secretary of state’s of- 
fice, and use that as the grantee in the 
deed? I will leave it to the Senate 
whether his answer was a reasonable one. 

Senator Munrock. Yes; after listening to 
you here on the witness stand I can very well 
conceive you can do that very thing. I can 
also conceive, after listening to you on the 
witness stand, that you would handle a trans- 
action by check instead of cash. 

Mr. BRUNE. Well, I did. 

Senator Murpock. What is irrational as a 
business deal, if all the details are not thought 
out, it may even be irrational as a cover-up 
scheme. That is the picture that I got. 

Mr. BrunK. Well, I am aware that the peti- 
tioners have that picture, and I am quite 
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aware that many of my fellow townsmen at 
home would have that picture, but that is not 
my picture. 


That is Brunk’s answer. 


Senator Murpock. The thing we are trying 
to get at you say it is irrational as a business 
deal. Now, I say that as a cover-up thing is 
it not the very thing that you would do? I 
would like to have your explanation on that. 

Mr. Brunk. Well, in the first place, I did 
not think these county-bond transactions in- 
volved the Governor's vote. I thought this 
thing was in momentum 


That is his answer; that he did not 
think the Governor had anything to do 
with the county commissioners’ action in 
this matter, and that, having dealt with 
the county commissioners, having bought 
the bonds from the county commissioners, 
the “thing was in momentum.” Of 
course, it was in momentum. I think the 
Senator from Illinois said he did not 
understand what Mr. Brunk meant by 
“momentum.” What he meant was that 
the deals with the county commissioners 
had been consummated, and the trans- 
action was in motion, in momentum, at 
the time the land deal was made with 
Senator LANGER. 

I now turn over to page 788: 

Senator Murpocx. And the point that I am 
trying to make is that just this type of 
transaction would be the kind of cover-up 
transaction you would be looking for. 


I submit I was rather tenacious, rather 
persistent in that line of questioning. 
This is Mr. Brunk’s answer: 


Pardon me, Senator, I think you are making 
an argument to me. 


Mr. President, I will leave it to the 
Senate whether my questions were argu- 
mentative. Iam inclined to believe they 
might have been so construed. 

Mr. BRUNK. Pardon me, Senator. I think 
you are making the argument to me. I do 
not agree with those premises. The first 
check to him was dated the same day as the 
first contract, May 11, and possession was 
taken that day. 

Senator Murpock. Yes; I can see that. 


Mr. President, I think this is impor- 
tant, and it probably answers the very 
subtle cross-examination which the Sen- 
ator from Tllinois referred to on my part: 

Mr. Brunk. Maybe that is the way you cover 
up things, to send your man out to take 
possession of land that is as well known as 
the Langer land. I do not know. Maybe 
that Is it, but I do not think so. 


Mr. President, I will leave the decision 
on that point to Members of the Senate. 
In answer to my question Mr. Brunk said 
to me, “That may be the ay you would 
cover up, Senator Murpock, but if that is 
a covering up, by issuing a check on the 
very day of the transaction“ he could 
have done it with currency, could he not? 
“And sending my man out to take pos- 
session of the land which is so well known 
as Senator LancrEr’s land, if that is your 
method of covering up I cannot under- 
stand it.” But that is what Brunk did. 
He not only sent his man out to take 
possession, but the deeds were recorded 
on all lands on which the taxes were paid. 
Land on which the taxes are not paid, 
under the North Dakota statute, as I 
understand, is not eligible to recognition. 
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Senator Murpock. If you wanted to make 
the real estate deal ook genuine, that is ex- 
actly what you would do, is it not? 

Mr, Brunk. Well, it is genuine. I had 
$2,300 or $2,400 off of it this year, which 
indicates some genuineness to it. 


Mr. President, I do not want to ration- 
alize the deal as a good business deal, 
but I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that contiguous pieces of land 
had received in loans from the Federal 
land bank, which loans were only on the 
basis of 50 percent of the land value, 
amounts equal to the amount that Brunk 
paid for this land on a per acre basis. 

We come now to the interrogation 
by the Senator from. Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY]: 


What was the result of that investigation? 


That is the Clyde Duffy investigation 
to which I have referred. Clyde Duffy 
made the investigation of the bond 
transactions, ^s Senators know, for Gov- 
ernor Moses. 

Mr. Brunk. Well, I can give you both posi- 
tive and negative lesults. One result was 
that Mr. Duffy filed a written report, and 
another result was that no criminal charges 
or indictments were had of any kind, and 
another result was that Governor Moses, as 
the new Governor in the industrial com- 
mission, continued to deal with Brewer, 
although he had rur. for office on the basis 
that he would eliminate both Brewer and 
LANGER. 


That is the record as to what Governor 
Moses did, so far as Mr. Brewer was 
concerned. After the Duffy report was 
filed, notwithstanding the fact that Gov- 
ernor Moses ran on a platform calling 
for the prosecution of Governor LANGER 
and of Brewer if, on investigation, the 
bond transactions disclosed corruption, 
not only were no indictments filed but 
Brewer was employed for the very pur- 
pose of continuing bond transactions in 
North Dakota. That is not denied in the 
record, and I ask any Senator to show 
. where it is denied, except that it was 
questioned by one of the attorneys repre- 
senting the petitioners. 

This testimony is important, Mr. Pres- 
ident. I wish Senators to listen to it. 
The chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH], 
was speaking: 

The CHAIRMAN. May I interrupt right there 
about the criminal charges? I am asking for 
information. Did Mr. Duffy testify that they 
could not bring criminal charges because the 
statutes under which they were proceeding 
bore no penalty? 

Mr. Brunk. I did not hear any testimony 
to that effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Duffy, did you say 
something like that? I am just asking for 
information. 

Mr. Durry. No; I did not say that. I was 
speaking then about the criminal prosecution 
in connection with the highway, not the 
bond deals. 

The CHARMAN. Yes; all right. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spencer in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Maine? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr, WHITE. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that the appraisers who 
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were sent out by the committee valued 
the land at approximately $5,600? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think that is the 
correct figure. 

Mr. WHITE. That was the same land 
for which Brunk testified he received 
something like $2,300? 

Mr. MURDOCK. $2,300 or $2,400. 

Mr. WHITE. On the basis of a return 
of $2,300 on land which was appraised at 
$5,600, he received a return of approxi- 
mately 40 percent? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator permit another inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In this connec- 
tion I wish to read from page 74 of the 
majority report: 

Your committee further reports that it 
caused to be sent to the State of North 
Dakota three disinterested and competent 
appraisers, men who had many years’ experi- 
ence as farm appraisers throughout the cen- 
tral and northwest; and after an exhaustive 
study of every tract involved in the Brunk- 
Langer deals, the appraisers testified’ before 
your committee that the 3,990 acres of land 
sold by LANGER to sh cn had an equitable 
value of $5,718.46. 

I find in the minority at the state- 
ment that the Federal land bank had 
made loans upon contiguous property at 
a valuation higher than that placed upon 
the Langer land at the time the deal with 
Brunk was made. Did that testimony 
come from the green book or from the 
“grab bag”? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am not sure; but 
it will be found in one or the other. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Is it in either the 
green bock or the grab bag“? 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then I say, Mr. 
President, that as a Member of this body 
my sense of fairness and justice is again 
shocked and violated by the majority of 
this committee making an unequivocal 
statement concerning a so-called disin- 
terested appraisal, and not mentioning 
the fact—if it be in the record—that a 
Federal land-bank loan upon contiguous 
land was made at a very much higher 
valuation, a valuation, in fact, higher 
than that placed upon the Langer land 
at the time of the transaction with 
Brunk. I say that, Mr. President, be- 
cause it is a matter of knowledge on the 
part of every Senator that we cannot 
read all the testimony in the “grab bag.” 
I do not even know how much there is. 
I have been told that 10,000 or more pages 
of Recorp size would be required to 
print it. 

In the two respects to which I have 
called attention today it is shocking to 
me, as a Senator who must vote upon 
the right of this man who has come here 
from North Dakota to retain his seat, 
to find two such glaring omissions of 
facts which should enter into the con- 


sideration of every juror sitting in this 
case. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield.- 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Utah has laid much stress on the testi- 
mony of Mr. Brunk, and, for that matter, 
so has the distinguished Senator from 
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Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. But if Senators 
will read the testimony of Mr. Brewer, 
they will discover that it was Mr. Brewer, 
acting individually and for the Brewer 
Co., who handled all the bond transac- 
tions, and Mr. Brunk had nothing at all 
to do with them. Furthermore, it will 
be found from the record that it was not 
the money of Brewer & Co. or of Brewer 
which was used to buy these lands, bonds, 
or what not, but that it was that of Mr. 
Brunk. I think Senators will remember 
that there is testimony in the record 
that when Mr. Brewer found out that 
Mr. Brunk had made these purchases, he 
was rather shocked. He had no knowl- 
edge of them. 

Mr. MURDOCK.. The land deal was 
made by the corporation, and I am sure 
that Mr. Brunk was one of. the large 
stockholders. Whether or not Mr. 
Brewer was a stockholder—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. He was not. The 
record positively shows that all the stock 
of the Realty Holding Co., which pur- 
chased the Langer land, belonged to Mr. 
Brunk, and that Mr. Brewer had abso- 
lutely no financial interest in it, nor did 
he participate in its transactions.. The 
record further shows, as I have stated, 
that not one single, solitary dollar of 
Mr. Brewer, or the Brewer Co. as such, 
was used to buy these lands. May I 
further point out that the so-called 
Realty Holding Co. was organized in 1933 
by Mr. Brunk, and had been utilized by 
him to handle most of the land trans- 
actions in which he had or acquired an 
interest? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thank the Senator 
for that contribution. 

Turning to page 789, we find the fol- 
lowing: 

Senator AUSTIN. There was one question 
that I wanted to ask. Summing up, all of 
the money that you received, the gross receipts 
of your company for all of the service that 
your company performed over all of these 
years, I would like to know what you honestly 
think about the compensation, whether it was 
reasonable, whether it compared reasonably 
with other compensations in other deals, 
whether it compared reasonably well with 
compensation in other deals by other dealers. 
What do you say about that? 

Mr. Brunk. Well, Mr. Senator, there was a 
man at the luncheon that Mr. Henshaw gave 
to the Governor in New York by the name of 
Norman Taber. The Legislature of the State 
of Tennessee employed him to work out a re- 
funding plan for the State of Tennessee. I 
do not know the accuracy of this statement; 
I have never seen the contract; but hearsay 
says that he was paid more than $200,000 for 
a contract, and he did nothing whatever in 
assembling the bonds or in distributing them. 

I can give some tests of this compensation, 
if you please, sir. The State bonds were black- 
listed in the eastern markets. The Chemical 
Bank & Trust Co. published an annual report 
and in this annual report they listed with a 
footnote the State of North Dakota bonds with 
the definition that they had been called in a 
disorderly proceeding and therefore that 
committee violated the terms of their basic- 
credit relationships. The bonds were not eli- 
gible for a good many savings banks and trust 
funds. There was no market in the East for 
those bonds, the only market was in institu- 
tions of the State of North Dakota, and they 
had a large number of North Dakota bonds 
to the point that even Mr. Stangler testified 
here the other day that he did not see the 
end of the road at that time. 
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Now, by virue of these efforts and the pub- 
licity in the Wall Street Journal, and Dun & 
Bradstreet, and the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle, and since we have been having 
hearings here the New York Times of Novem- 
ber 8, 1941, publishes a table of offerings and 
yields of municipal bonds and it states: 

“The approximate status of the municipal 
bond market is reflected in the following list 
of representative high-grade State, city, and 
county bonds legal for savings banks in New 
York State now offered by dealers: Alabama, 
California, Georgia, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia.” 


So, as the result of the bond transac- 
tions of Brewer and Brunk in North 
Dakota, we find that during the hearings 
which were proceeding before the Sen- 
ate committee North Dakota bonds were 
listed with other high-grade State bonds. 
I wonder if there could have been too 
much corruption and fraud in those bond 
transactions when as late as the hearings 
which were held by the committee, the 
bonds were listed with other high-grade 
bonds. 

Continuing with the testimony: 


And it lists the North Dakota 414-percent 
bonds, 1958, on a 1.90 basis, and that is ap- 
proximately about 136 to 138, and the bonds 
that we took out of the Bank of North Da- 
kota went into the Bank of North Dakota at 
substantial discounts. The New York Times 
of November 15, which was Saturday, carries 
the same type of table with the same defini- 
tion of representative high-grade State 
bonds, anc I submit to any one of you not 
one of you ever heard of North Dakota in 
the terms of high grade in the daily press 
of the State of North Dakota, and they list 


5-percent bonds of 1959 on a 2.00 basis, and 


if I had any mathematics in this thing I 
think that is a premium of about 1.60. 


That is the testimony of Mr. Brunk 
when he was being interrogated by the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin! on 
the question whether the compensation 
they received was reasonable for the job 
they did. 

I read further from the testimony of 
Mr. Brunk, pages 790 and 791: 


Now, you cannot give credit for this differ- 
ence in market value solely on our efforts, 
because the market conditions have improved, 
too; but I believe the value of the bonds which 
are left in the workmen’s compensation fund, 
in the school funds, and in the hail funds, 
and in the Bank of North Dakota up there are 
reasonably worth a good deal more than 
$1,000,000 more today than they were when 
we started on the experience in this 

I think the credit of every municipality in 
the State has been improved by our efforts, 
because you cannot say a good word about 
the State without carrying with it that im- 
plication that there was a good word that had 
been said for the county, for the school dis- 
trict, or the township, or the swimming pool, 
or the armory. We have done such a good 
job with the thing that everybody will buy 
the bonds, and these bonds are being traded 
in terms of quarters and eighths where they 
were trading in terms of 2 and 3 points when 
you could not get free of Twin Cities within 
3 points of what they thought they could 
sell the bonds at. They were in such shape 
that the Twin Cities banks would not own 
them. The First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis sent out a report to their counsel rec- 
ommending the sale of the State of North 
Dakota in either the year 1936 or 1937, and 
one of the largest owners, as I remember it, 
was the Farmers Mechanics Bank of Minne- 
apolis, called up a special board meeting in 
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the First National Bank of Minneapolis and 
said: “We bought these bonds in 1919, 1920, 
and 1921 upon your recommendation. One- 
half of the State’s debts has been paid, and 
now you recommend we sell them. What 
kind of language is that?” They said: “Well, 
with a man like Governor LANGER there you 
never know what is going to happen to the 
credit.” That is as I understood it. That is 
hearsay. 

My own judgment is that this service has 
been of such substantial value to the State 
as to make the amount we took out of it very, 
very small, and when you men count that 
amount taken out of it and carry in mind I 
must pay income taxes on the differences be- 
tween what I get and what I pay for land, 
you find I have had a lot of labor of love in a 
case I believed in. 

It has added other things, to me, the rec- 
ognition of doing that thing, like the Leh- 
man Bros. deal in South Dakota, the rec- 
ognition of that, like that deal that is in the 
city of Des Moines, where Lehman Bros.’ 
man introduced me to my school board and 
introduced me as an expert to my people. 
I was humble in it. Like the deal with ref- 
erence to the Des Moines Electric relation- 
ship, which we are presently hoping to buy 
by the city. I am proud of those things. 
It has also let Mr. Moses name Mr. Brewer 
fiscal agent. It has let all the Twin Cities 
banks join with him in that representation 
and not to overlook the thing I told you 
the first time I was here, that included the 
little dealer in Minneapolis who thought he 
was entitled to be in. The refunding biil 
that was proposed at the State legislature 
would have been adopted, their debt would 
have been spread over, and, so, also, the in- 
terest relationship that was being discussed 
here, where they have to levy three and 
four millions and more, until they changed 
the interest rate. 

Senator Austin, Is this a correct interpre- 
tation of what you have just said; namely, 
that starting from the assumption that the 
amount of cash for the amount of the bond 
issue was high, neverthless that the effect of 
your service was so good that the price paid 
for your service was reasonable in these 
special circumstances? 

Mr. Brunk. That is right, and there is 
another factor. I do not think this is an 
artistry like a movie deal, that if a movie 
actress has 2 years at $100,000 a year and 
then no more work her whole lifetime, that 
her whole lifetime's work is involved in that 
2 years. The fact that has been done in 
North Dakota now, with a public market 
and public bidding for every security in the 
State to the point where profits are just 
covering the relationship up there until any- 
body is willing to go and buy up their bonds 
now. The very success of the deal, to put 
the bonds on an amortization basis, elimi- 
nated the very necessity for future certificates, 


Then the Senator from Vermont asked 
this question: 

Senator Austin. Let me ask you this ques- 
tion: If these county bonds had been mar- 
keted directly by the counties instead of by 
your concern, what would you say as to 
whether the effect upon the credit of North 
Dakota would be less good than it is now? 


That was a fair question to put to Mr. 
Brunk. In effect, the Senator from Ver- 
mont was asking, “In other words, if the 
profit that you got had been eliminated 
from the transactions, Mr. Brunk, would 
not the value of the North Dakota bonds 
be just as great as it is today?” 

Of course, it is a reasonable question 
and an intelligent question. 

Let us see what the answer was. The 
answer of Mr. Brunk to that question 
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should go far, in my opinion, toward 
aiding the Senate to reach the correct 
conclusion regarding the bond transac- 
tions. Here is the answer: 

Mr. Brunx. Had the counties had the 
equipment to have done that, had the per- 
sonnel who had the understanding of it, why, 
that would have been true, but that overlooks 
one other thing. 


Digressing for just a moment, let me 
ask if his answer was fair. He said Les“ 
to the Senator from Vermont—that if 
they had had the facilities, if they had 
had the personnel to go out and do it, 
certainly it would have brought the same 
results. 

T continue to read: 

But that overlocks one other thing. In 
this Divide County deal, if you please, sir, no 
county could have dealt with the certificates 
without talking to Mr. Brewer, because he 
owns them, and they had to deal with the 
owners to make a refunding deal, because 
they could not force him to come in. 


Let us consider for a moment that tes- 
timony. There was a man who stated 
that for 2 years he had been dealing with 
the counties of North Dakota; he stated 
that he became the owner of many of the 
securities of indebtedness, of warrants, 
and what not, issued by districts and 
counties in order to keep going; and Mr. 
Brunk pointed out that “that would have 
been true,” even admitting that the coun- 
ties had the facilities and the personnel, 
but that there was one other factor—the 
fact that Brewer had been in the field in 
North Dakota, picking up those securities, 
and that he had them in his possession, 
and that they must deal with him. 

Perhaps Mr. Brewer was wrong in en- 
gaging in the bond business; but the 
bond business in this country is a very 
common one. It is the way we finance 
almost everything. Brewer had the same 
right any other broker had to buy the 
bonds, if he thought here was a profit in 
them; and I do not know of any of us 
who does not work on the profit basis. 
That is what we usually do in private 
life; we make all the profit we can make, 
whether it is in dealing in bonds, the 
= of law, farming, or anything 
else. 

Mr. Brewer was legitimately entitled to 
go to the counties of North Dakota and 
make a profit, if there was a profit to be 
made; and he was in the field, and had 
to be contended with when the counties 
began refunding their bonds. 

I continue to read the testimony: 

That may not be true exactly in certifi- 
cates that could have been callable, but 
there were many certificates involved in 
these deals. 

The whole South Dakota deal was based 
on the Farmers Union Cooperative idea that 
we each help each other. There was not 
anybody that held South Dakota bonds that 
was not callable. It took cooperation. I 
learned this in our Farmers Union Coopera- 
tive. You have got to get people that can 
launch the certificates. Lehman Bros, are 
doing just that thing now with a $100,000,000 
deal in Philadelphia; according to the plan, 
or this document here, Mr. Brewer owns one- 
half interest of any copyright out of it. I 
submit to you, Senator, the good firm of 
Lehman Bros. does not concede a half inter- 


est in anything unless he thought of the 
whole thing. 
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Mr. Brunk pointed out that Mr. Brewer, 
because of his expertness in bonds, at- 
tracted the attention of the firm of Leh- 
man Bros., of New York, and, by reason 
of the splendid system he had developed 
for the handling of the bonds of the 
Dakotas and other bonds in which he was 
dealing, Lehman Bros. copyrighted his 
plan and gave him a half interest in it. 
If he was such a crook, if he was such 
a scalawag, would the great firm of Leh- 
man Bros. have conferred with him and 
used his plan in bond issues in which 
they were interested? I do not believe 
that such firms as that can afford to 
have dealings on a 50-50 basis with crooks 
or scalawags. I do not believe they could 
take such a chance. The evidence with 
reference to Lehman Bros. is set forth 
in the hearings. 

Next, I read from the testimony ap- 
pearing on page 792. This testimony has 
a bearing, and that is why I have 
marked it: 
` Mr. McGurre. What interest did you com- 
pute on that for the back payments? 

Mr. Brunk. Well, it is quite obvious that 
there has been no final settlement with the 
Senator— 


Referring to Senator Lancer— 


He has told me repeatedly since these 
charges were filed that when they are out 
of the way we will straighten out the details 
to all the lands. He says his word is good, 
and I believe it. 


That is the end of the answer. Why is 
it significant? I think that someone— 
perhaps the Senator from Ilinois—made 
some point about there still being some 
encumbrance against the land or some 
unpaid taxes; but in that answer, Brunk 
stated that the deal was not concluded; 
he said that Senator Lancer said he 
would straighten out the details, and 
that he still had confidence in the Sena- 
tor’s words. 

I continue to read from the testimony 
on page 792: 


Mr. McGuire. This transaction was sup- 
posed to have been completed in 1938, was it 
not? 

Mr. Brunx. I do not think it was supposed 
to have been completed in 1938. 

Mr. McGuire. I mean you paid the purchase 
price? 

Mr. Brunk. I paid all the money; yes. 

Mr. McGuire. In 1938? 

Mr. Brunk. That is right. 

Mr. McGuire. And a subsequent time 
elapsed without any settlement? 

Mr. Brunx. That is righ, 

Mr. McGuire. The charges were not filed 
for some time after the $56,800 was paid? 

Mr. Bnuxk. That is right. 

Mr. McGuire. How do you explain that? 

Mr. Bronx. Well, I explain that on the 
basis that I thought he still needed help. I 
gave him $2,000 more when he was in the 
hospital bed in 1940, and I would do it again 
if he had need for it. 


Mr. Brunk explained his land trans- 
action with Senator LANGER on the basis 
that for years they had been good friends, 
that he had for years been interested in 
the political and economic program of 
Senator Lancer in North Dakota, and 
that, regardless of land values or any- 
thing else, he wanted to help him and 
wanted him to be able to carry on his 
program, That is the way he explained 
the transaction, rather than to try to 
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explain it as a rational business deal. 
He did point out to me that he had 
received in revenue from the place 
$2,300 or $2,400; and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. WHITE] called our attention 
to that income as compared with the 
valuation fixed by the expert appraisers 
whom the committee sent out. 

I read further from the testimony: 

Mr. McGume, You have repeated two or 
three times this afternoon that as a result of 
your efforts Governor Moses had such confi- 
dence in Mr. Brewer that he was made fiscal 
agent for the State. 

Mr. ERUNK. I do not want to conclude con- 
fidence. What I say is I prepared a resolu- 
tion in Des Moines, which Governor Moses 
changed in minor details, and unanimous 
vote of the industrial commission directed the 
Bank of North Dakota to hire assistance to 
do it. 

Mr. McGume. It did not say anything about 
Mr. Brewer in the resolution, did it? 


Mr. McGuire was trying to ignore the 
fact that Governor Moses employed 
Brewer even after the investigation of 


I read Brunk's answer to Mr. McGuire’s 
question: 

Mr. Bnuxk. I just haven't that belief at all, 
that Governor Moses would come here and 
say he did not know that the Bank of North 
Dakota was employing Mr. Brewer the same 
day he passed that resolution when he had in 
his possession a letter from me addressed to 
Mr. Brewer enclosing the form of resolution 
which was passed. 


Mr. McGuire was trying to throw out 
the implication that that did not happen, 
but Brunk said, “I cannot see how you 
can explain your position when I knew 
that he had a resolution in his pocket 
and a letter from me with reference to 
Brewer.” Brunk just could not under- 
stand it, and Governor Moses never 
denied it before the committee. 

Coming now to the question which was 
raised last evening, that the State of 
North Dakota probably could not get 
these witnesses back, even if they wanted 
to prosecute a criminal case, let us see 
what are the facts in regard to that: 

Mr. McGuire. That is right. That is the 
first time we had an opportunity to prepare 
the table after these proceedings started. 

Mr. Brunk. It has not been the first time 
that the Government people have had that 
information. I have been giving it off and 
on since the summer of 1938 to whoever 
asked for it. 


Is there anything in the record, Mr. 
President, that even indicates that the 
law-enforcement authorities of North 
Dakota ever tried to get hold of Brunk 
and bring him back to Nurth Dakota to 
testify? He says here that he has been 
handing out this information and open- 
ing his records to anyone who came and 


wanted to see them, including Govern- 


ment officials. Is it reasonable, is it fair 
to presume or assume in this body with- 
out some record evidence, that either 
Brewer or Brunk was unwilling to go to 
North Dakota and testify? The record 
is replete with testimony to the effect 
that Brewer was still carrying on bond 
negotiations and activities in the State of 
North Dakota. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 
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Mr. LUCAS. The Senator will recall 
also that Brunk testified before the com- 
mittee that a transaction under Gov- 
ernor Moses’ administration in the way 
of selling bonds, was carried on under 
the name of Shambaugh when, in fact, 
Brewer was the real agent in the trans- 
action. Brunk testified that this was 
done because Brewer had received such 
a bad name in the State of North Dakota. 
Brunk testified that it was a dummy 
transaction. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not think it was 
a dummy transaction. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is exactly what it 
was. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the Senator 
is right that some transactions were 
carried on in the name of Shambaugh, 
and I believe—I desire to be fair with 
the Senator—that Brunk testified very 
frankly that, by reason of the accusa- 
tion against Brewer there and against 
him, they did use the name Shambaugh 
in a transaction or two, but that has no 
bearing at all on the question of bringing 
either Brewer or Brunk back to the State 
of North Dakota in case a criminal prose- 
cution was contemplated. 

Mr. President, while I am referring to 
“criminal prosecutions,” I stated last 
evening that, if the Senate finds that 
Senator Lancer is guilty, it cannot find 
him guilty without finding Vogel and 
Stangler and also the other members of 
the commission in North Dakota guilty. 
I asked the question, Why has not Gov- 
ernor Moses gotten rid of this man Vogel 
and this man Stangler if there is any 
question about their honor, their integ- 
rity, and their wrongdoing? The Sena- 
tor from Vermont Mr. Austin] replied 
that the Governor of North Dakota prob- 
ably could not get rid of Vogel because 
of the other members of the industrial 
commission. I thought at the time that 
was ratner an unfair implication for the 
Senator to make, but he says it was based 
on a process of reasoning. I say now, 
Mr. President, that we should not by pre- 
sumption, we should not by imagination, 
nor should we by some process of reason- 
ing, send a man to the penitentiary or 
expel him from the United States Senate, 
but we should depend on clear and con- 
vincing evidence. s 

Now, as to what Guvernor Moses thinks 
of Mr. Vogel, I wish to refer to a state- 
ment dn a newspaper under-an “AP” 
heading and under the date line “Bis- 
marck, N. Dak.” 
the words “Moses lauds bank record.” 

Can the Senator from North Dakota 
give me the date of the article. 

Mr. LANGER. The date was February 
6, 1940. 

Mr. MURDOCK. February 6, 1940. 
The article reads: 

MOSES LAUDS BANK RECORD 

Bismarck, N. Dak.—Gov. John Moses, 
Monday, complimented Frank Vogel, manager 
of the Bank of North Dakota, upon the econ- 
omy shown in the expenses of handling the 


banking and the collection and land depart- 
ments. 


The bank filed with the Governor its report 
of expenditures for the first 6 months of the 


present biennium, July 1 to December 31, 
1939. 


The report shows the legislative appropria- 
tion for expenses in running the banking 


In large headlines are 
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department for the biennium was $233,132, 
while for the collection and land department 
it was 360,316. Although the legislature 
appropriates the money, it must come from 
earnings of the bank and the collection and 
land department. 


Further down in heavier type I read 
from the same article: 

“I have no doubt,” the Governor continued, 
“that during the winter months the bank 
will be able to dispense with some of the 
field men and that the travel of the field men 
will be greatly reduced, resulting in further 
reductions.” 


Then in quotation marks: 

“I am sorry that other State departments 
have not found it possible to effect the reduc- 
tions which the bank has put into practice 
during the past 6 months of the biennium.” 


When the newspap¢-s of North Dakota 
publish such a statement—and I must 
admit that this is outside the record, but 
I do not believe that anyone can object 
to it; if the statement is taken from an 
article in a North Dakota newspaper, 
and, of course, its authenticity may be 
verified at any time—can anyone doubt 
that Governor Moses holds in the high- 
est regard Frank Vogel and is compli- 
menting him through the public press? 

Now I read from page 795 of the 
record: 

Mr. McGure. Now, you mentioned some- 
thing about having deeds recorded. To how 
many parcels of land did you have the deeds 
actually recorded? 

Mr. BRUNKE. The three around Tappen and 
the 80-acre tract. 

Mr. McGurre. Let us take the tracts. Tell 
us when was the deed recorded for tract No. 1. 

Mr. Bauuxk. Do not try to make me fit into 
pigeonholes any tract No. 1, because I do not 
know those. 


. Evidently the attorney had them 
listed numerically, but Mr. Brunk did not 
know to which tracts he referred by the 
numerals. 

Mr. McGutre. This is your land. 

Mr. BRUNKE. Sections 9, 11, and 15, the 
deed is recorded. 

The CHAmAN. When was it recorded? 

Mr. Brunx. In July 1938. At the same 
time the deed to the south half of the south- 
east quarter of 18-140—71 was recorded and 
the others were not. I do not want the 
committee to think that they are recorded 
when they are not. You cannot record them 
until all the taxes are paid. 


So the deeds to tracts which could be 
recorded it seems were recorded but the 
deeds to tracts on which the taxes were 
not paid, he states, were not recorded. 

Mr. President, there is just one other 
matter to which I desire to refer with 
reference to the bond deals. Iread from 
the interrogations by Senator AUSTIN on 
page 791: 

Senator Austin. I gather from what you 
said, in a nutshell you mean this kind of 
deal required special skill, study, and service. 

Mr. Brunx. And intense industry. I will 
show you some of the nature of the in- 
dustry just from these files here. There is a 
file of every little municipality in North 
Dakota with financial statistics, clippings, 
whatever goes into it [indicating]. We just 
live lives there, that is all. 


Indicating the industry, the time, and 
the skill that they had to have in order 
to get the bond transactions in the proper 
shape to be handled. 
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Mr. President, I wish now to refer 
briefly to the question whether or not the 
bond issues were discussed in the cam- 
paigns in North Dakota. I read from 
page 793, where Mr. Brunk states: 


It has not been the first time that the Gov- 
ernment people have had that information. I 
have been giving it off and on since the sum- 
mer of 1938 to whoever asked for it. 

Mr. McGuime. That was not in the cam- 
paign for Senator in 1940, was it? 

Mr. Bronx. I do not hold myself out as 
knowing about all there was in that campaign. 

Mr. McGuire. I am only asking you for your 
own knowledge. 

Mr, BRUNK. I know there was a charge that 
had something to do with $20,000 worth of 
land that I bought. I think it was the Tap- 
pen land that was being discussed. 

Mr. McGure. In connection with that bond 
sale? 

Mr. Brunk. Yes. One of the Brewer asso- 
ciates In Des Moines was buying land as a 
cover-up; that was discussed. 


So, we have Mr. Brunk’s testimony 
about what was discussed in the cam- 
paign. He testified that the discussions 
were particularly with reference to a 
$20,000 land purchase by him, and that 
the Tappen land tracts were being dis- 
cussed. 

We now go to the interrogation by the 
Senator from Illinois of Mr. Duffy, and 
we find on the question of whether the 
transaction referred to was an issue in 
the campaign these questions and an- 
Swers: 

Senator Lucas. And if I understood you 
correctly, you stated a moment ago that at 
least some witnesses have stated that these 
bond transactions in these various counties 
were the subject of a great deal of political 
debate during the campaign in which Mr. 
Lancer was elected Senator? 

Mr. Durry. They were the subject of some 
discussion. My recollection is that they prob- 
ably were emphasized more in the 1938 cam- 
paign, when he was defeated for Senator, 
than they were in the 1940 campaign, when 
he was elected although I believe that Mr. 
Lemke did comment to a considerable extent 
on those bond deals in the 1940 election. 

Senator Lucas. Well, so, in 1938, in the 
1938 campaign and the 1940 campaign, these 
bond transactions were the subject of politi- 
cal debate in every county throughout the 
State of North Dakota? 

Mr. Durry. I presume so. 

Senator Lucas. Do you know what the 
election returns show in these respective 
counties where these bond transactions took 
place as to who was first and second and 
third in that fight? 

Mr. Durry. Well, of course, I cannot tell 
you that accurately. I would say that most 
of these bond transactions, I think all of 
them, occurred in the western part of North 
Dakota, and I would say that it would be an 
unusual county in the western part of North 
Dakota that Senator Lancer did not carry. 


The very counties in which these bond 
transactions were had were the counties 
which elected Senator Lancer to the 
Senate of the United States. I read 
further: 

Senator Lucas. Why is that; why do you 
make that statement? 

Mr. Durry. Well, because that is where his 
strength has always been, in the western 
part of the State. He will lose the valley 
by 30,000 votes—the night after election he 
is licked by 30,000 votes, but when the votes 
get in from the western half of the State, 
when the election returns come in late, about 
2 days later, Gar eee A vote in 
the western section, S 
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Mr. President, let us look at this cam- 
paign issue question for a moment. Mr. 
Duffy’s testimony is that the transac- 
tion was discussed more widely in 1938 
than in 1940. Senator LANGER Was de- 
feated in 1938, and Governor Moses was 
elected. Governor Moses employed Duffy 
to investigate the bond deals immedi- 
ately after he went into office in 1939. 
He had the Duffy report in 1940, and 
he again went into the campaign on the 
bond issue, and Mr. Brunk tells us that 
a particular transaction involving him 
and the land deal with Senator Lancer 
was discussed in the campaign, and that 
references were made to the Tappan land 
and to a $20,000 item. In the face of 
that will any Senator rise and say that 
the people of North Dakota did not go 
into these bond transactions in the 1938 
and the 1940 campaigns? 

We also have the testimony of Repre- 
sentative UsHer L. Burpicx that the 
bond transactions and all the other 
charges against LANGER were discussed 
from one end of the State to the other. 

In addition to Mr. Burpicx’s testi- 
mony, Senator Lancer himself testified 
that he had to meet each and every one 
of these charges not only once, but that 
every time he ran for office he was called 
upon by his enemies to answer to these 
charges. 

Mr. President, I think I have concluded 
my argument on the facts and on the 
law, with the exception of summing up 
very briefly what I think are the issues 
and what the Senate is confronted with. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gillette O'Mahoney 
Austin Glass Overton 
Bailey Green Pepper 
Bankhead Guffey Radcliffe 
Barbour Gurney 
Barkley Hayden Reynolds 
Bilbo Herring Rosier 
Bone Hill Russell 
Brewster Holman Schwartz 
Brooks Hughes pstead 
Brown Johnson, Calif. Smathers 
Bulow Johnson, Colo. Smith ` 
Burton La Follette Spencer 
Butler Langer Stewart 
Byrd Lee Taft 
Capper Lucas Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Chandler McFarland Thomas, Utah- 
Chavez McKellar 
Clark, Idaho McNary Tunnell 
Clark, Mo. Maloney dings ` 
Connally Maybank Vandenberg 

r Mead Van Nuys 
Davis Wheeler 
Doxey Murdock White 
Ellender Murray Willis 
George Nye 
Gerry O'Daniel 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH] is 
absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator rom California IMr. 
Downey], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are 
holding hearings in Western States on 
matters pertaining to national defense. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREws], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Bunker], the Senator from New York 
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[Mr. Wacner], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wars] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is 
absent because of illness, 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Batt] is a member of the 
Senate committee holding hearings in 
the West on matters pertaining to the 
national defense and is therefore unable 
to be present. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BrincEs] is absent as a result of 
an injury and illness. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
Witey] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
two Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, in 
summing up the case, I desire to call the 
attention of the Senate to the charges 
as they first came to the Senate. Orig- 
inally they inciuded a charge of irregu- 
larities and fraud in the election itself. 
It is my opinion that whenever a con- 
test involving the legality of an election 
comes to the Senate it is not only our 
right to look into it but it is absolutely 
our duty to do so. 

I also wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that the original 
petition contained a charge that Senator 
Lancer accepted a bribe for issuing a par- 
don and referred to the State courts of 
North Dakota for the purpose of substan- 
tiating that charge. Before the prelim- 
inary examination was concluded it was 
announced that that charge was abso- 
lutely unsupported and absolutely false, 
and that what petitioners were talking 
about was the acceptance by Senator 
Lancer of a fee in a lawsuit which was 
settled by a court action before he ever 
took his seat as Governor. 

I mention that for the reason that it 
shows on the part of the petitioners a 
zeal and an anxiety but an utter dis- 
regard or indifference to facts of record 
in coming to the Senate to try and undo 
what the people of North Dakota had 
done in electing Senator LANGER. 

The election charges were all thrown 
out. They are not before us at all. The 
only charges against Senator Lancer to- 
day are charges, as the majority of the 
committee put it, of moral turpitude prior 
to the time he was elected to the Senate. 

Coming now to the question of facts, 
_ I think there are only three charges I 
desire to sum up. First, we have the 
question: Did Senator Lancer know dur- 
ing the time Judge Wyman was presid- 
ing over the criminal trials involving 
him in North Dakota that Gale Wyman, 
a son of Judge Wyman, was coming there 
to participate in any way in thoSe trials? 

Mr. President, the evidence on that 
point comes from Jimmy Mulloy, on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, the 
testimony of Senator Lancer and Gale 
Wyman. Jimmy Mulloy is a self-con- 
fessed criminal, and is so styled by the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas]. He was admonished that his 
whole testimony could be thrown out 
because of that very fact, 
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All the Senate has to do with the par- 
ticular question as to whether Senator 
Lancer knew that the son of Judge Wy- 
man was coming to Bismarck is to con- 
sider the testimony on the one hand of 
Jimmy Mulloy, the self-confessed crim- 
inal, and on the other hand the testi- 
mony of Gale Wyman, corroborated by 
Senator Lancer, that Senator LANGER 
knew nothing about Gale Wyman until 
he arrived in Bismarck, and then Senator 
Lancer got him out of there just as 
quickly as he could. 

The Senate can make its election, the 
Senate can make its choice, as to whether 
it believes the self-confessed criminal, 
Jimmy Mulloy, or whether it will take the 
testimony of Senator LANGER, twice the 
Governor of North Dakota, twice its at- 
torney general, and prior to that, State's 
attorney. His testimony is corroborated 
by that of Gale Wyman; and the testi- 
mony of Gale Wyman is corroborated by 
that of Senator Lancer. The Senate can 
make its choice. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. On that point there 
was another witness in favor of Senator 
Lancer, and that was the presumption of 
innocence. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator very 
correctly calls my attention to that point. 

Let me say at this time—it has been 
said on the floor of the Senate time and 
again—that no Senator should be ousted 
or unseated except on the gravest kind 
of a charge, supported by the clearest 
and most convincing evidence. The pre- 
sumption of innocence should attend 
Senator Lancer here just as it would 
attend him in any court of justice 
throughout the land. 

We cannot indulge in suspicion, accu- 
sation, and presumption. Under the laws 
and the Constitution of this country he 
can be convicted only on evidence sub- 
mitted to the committee and made a part 
of the record. If he is convicted at all, 
that should be the basis of his conviction. 

Coming to the Mexican land transac- 
tion, the Senate must decide whether or 
not Senator Lancer was bribed by Tommy 
Sullivan with the $25,000 which he paid 
for his stock in the Mexican Land Co, 
to reduce the taxes of the Great Northern 
Railroad in North Dakota. 

The fact is that in the biennium of 
Governor Lancer the Great Northern 
Railroad paid $136,000 more taxes than 
it paid in the preceding biennium. If 
some Senators think it is unfair to decide 
the issue on the question of biennium 
against biennium and wish to restrict the 
issue to the biennium of Senator LANGER, 
then it must be remembered that after 
the contract with Sullivan was made, 
with respect to which Senator LANGER is 
accused by the majority of bribery, the 
tax valuation of the Great Northern was 
raised by $700,000. In 1938 it was low- 
ered. We are then confronted with the 
question whether the lowering of the 
taxes in 1938 was corrupt and fraudulent 
or whether the reduction in the tax valu- 
ation can be and is predicated on facts. 

On that question can there be any 
doubt as to the justification for the re- 
duction? ‘The figures show that in 1937 
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the Great Northern operated at a profit. 
In 1938 it was several hundred thousand 
dollars in the red. So we must decide 
the issue either on the question of bien- 
nium against biennium or on the basis of 
the 2 years of the Langer administration. 
If we decide it on the basis of biennium 
against biennium, there was an increase 
of taxes of $136,000, indicating that if 
Governor LANGER was bribed he failed to 
carry out the terms of the contract of 
bribery. 

If we resolve the question on the basis 
of the 2 years of the Langer administra- 
tion, then certainly the facts and figures 
in the record indicate no corruption; but 
they indicate that it would be unjust 
treatment of the railroad company to do 
anything but decrease the taxes. 

Coming to the last question, the matter 
of the bond issue, we must have con- 
stantly in our minds the fact that the 
economic conditions in the counties in 
the western part of the State were as 
bad as they could possibly have been. 
Somebody had to step in, refinance the 
counties, and refund their indebtedness. 
Who were the logical persons to do it? 
The bond brokers throughout the coun- 
try, of course, or those interested in such 
financial transactions. 5 

The record is replete with evidence 
that for as long as 2 years before the 
advent of Governor Lancer in his sec- 
ond biennium Brewer had been busy 
buying up certificates of indebtedness 
and warrants, paving and preparing the 
way for refunding operations in those 
counties. I challenge anyone to find 
even a scintilla of evidence in the record 
that Senator Lancer ever had a thing to 
do with the issuance of any bonds by any 
county. If we are to find him guilty on 
the bond transactions, we must first find 
that he was part of a conspiracy when 
the bonds were sold to the brokers and 
when the refunding program and plans 
were outlined. 

We pass on to the next question. 
What is it? Did Senator Lancer, by his 
influence as Governor, cause the State 
agencies to refuse to buy bonds directly 
and force them to buy through brokers? 
Is there any evidence in the record 
which has been submitted thus far that 
any such thing happened? If there is, 
I cannot find it. The evidence of 
Stangler, on whom the majority place 
so much reliance, and to whose testi- 
mony they give great credence and 
weight, is that during the Langer ad- 
ministration the business of the bank 
was carried on just as it had been car- 
ried on under the Welford administra- 
tion. If there was anything wrong in 
any transactions which Stangler knew 
about, or which Stangler handled, Gov- 
ernor Lancer knew absolutely nothing 
about them. 

As the Senator from Texas [Mr, CON- 
NALLY] has pointed out, in addition to 
the witnesses I have mentioned, there 
is also another witness in favor of Sena- 
tor Lancer, and that is the presumption 
of innocence. Certainly no lawyer will 
deny that he is as much entitled to it 
here as he would be in any criminal 
court. I do not see how the Senate, on 
the record before us, except by imagi- 
nation and presumption, can find Sena- 
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tor Lancer guilty of the charges pre- 
ferred against him. 

Coming to a summary of the legal ar- 
guments which I have heretofore made, 
I say that this very proceeding before 
the Senate is the best evidence that 
Madison was right when, in the Consti- 
tutional Convention, he said that what- 
ever qualifications were to be mposed on 
the electorate of a State in sending rep- 
resentatives to Congress should be writ- 
ten into the Constitution itself. It is 
my Opinion that he never wavered from 
that position from the time he took it 
until the qualifications were written 
into tie Constitution. 

Those qualifications are simple. They 
are wise. They involve questions which 
can be easily determined. Certainly 


Madison and the other framers of the. 


Constitution knew that we never could 
with justice and equity try a criminal 
charge on the floor of the Senate. As 
evidence of my statement I call attention 
to the vacant seats in the Chamber to- 
day. The framers of the Constitution 
never intended that moral or intellectual 
qualifications should be determined on 
the floor of the Senate. Again I call at- 
tention to the vacant seats when such an 
important issue is being debated. 

This is not a matter of personalities. 
Senator Lancer is not involved. His 
family is not involved. I know that the 
majority of the committee are just as 
charitable as I am. From the personal 
standpoint they would no more indulge 
in accusations against Senator LANGER 
than I would. They would no more heap 
indignities on his family than I would. 
Those are not the matters which we are 
called upon to decide. 

We are considering a principle which I 
think is one of the most vital that can 
come before the legislative bodies of this 
great Government. Today we are send- 
ing our boys to all parts of the world. 
Why? Because we believe in our Consti- 
tution; we are devoted to it; we will give 
our lives for it if necessary. If we are 
willing to send our boys and our wealth to 
the far corners of the earth to fight the 
battles of democracy, liberty, and con- 
stitutional government, then, in the name 
of God, let us not scuttle democracy on 
the floor of the United States Senate. 

The very foundation and cornerstone 
of our democracy is the freedom of elec- 
tions on the part of the people in send- 
ing their representatives to Congress. 
Senators talk about the dignity, prestige, 
and honor of the Senate. I am just as 
much concerned with those things as is 
any other Senator; but let us not destroy 
the dignity and integrity of the people 
of the United States. 

The only issue before the Senate today 
from the standpoint of law is the ques- 
tion, Is the Senate going to take unto 
itself the right and the power, although 
they are not given by the Constitution, to 
say to the people of North Dakota, “You 
may not send WILLIAM LANGER to the Sen- 
ate, notwithstanding what you think of 
him—notwithstanding the fact that you 
have twice elected him Governor and 
have elected him attorney general and 
State’s attorney Notwithstanding the 
fact that he has done so many things for 
the people of your State, you may not 
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send him to the Senate because the Sen- 
ate reserves to itself the right to hold in 
its conscience certain moral qualifications 
which we impose but which you do not 
know anything about.” 

Mr. President, I think the time surely 
has arrived when the Senate of the 
United States should come to a correct 
conclusion on this question, and should 
forever get rid of farces—for that is 
what they are—such as the Smoot case, 
which continued for 4 years, and such 
as the pending Langer case, which has 
been before the Senate for more than 
a year. We have not the facilities in 
this body—such as those delegated to 
the judiciary—to try criminal cases un- 
less the cases arise after a Senator 
comes here and becomes one of us. 

As I said the other day, a man be- 
longs to the people of his State until 
he is elected. They know him; they 


have lived with him; and they send him 


here. After they send him to the Sen- 
ate, he no longer belongs to the people 
of his State, in the sense he did prior 
to coming here, but belongs to the Na- 
tion, and becomes a part of the United 
States Senate. If, after becoming a 
Member of the Senate and taking the 
oath, he becomes guilty of acts involving 
moral turpitude, if he becomes guilty of 
disorderly conduct, if he becomes guilty 
of the commission of crime, the Consti- 
tution of the United States explicitly 
and definitely gives us the power to get 
rid of him by the concurrence of two- 
thirds. 

In conclusion, I say that Senator 
Lancer is a Member of the Senate; he 
has been a Member for over a year; and, 
unless we evade the provisions of the 
Constitution, unless we violate the Con- 
stitution he cannot be expelled except 
by the concurrence of two-thirds of our 
membership. 

Let all Senators remember that our 
action is final; there is no review of it. 
If Senator Lancer is guilty of commit- 
ting a crime in North Dakota, I think he 
can still be tried there for it; but there 
is no review after we act. That is the 
end. I say that, under the Constitution, 
the Senate has no right to overthrow 
the will of the people of the State of 
North Dakota or of any other State. I 
hope that in this matter the Senate will 
see fit, when they vote, to vote favor- 
ably to Senator Lancer and to permit 
him to continue to occupy his seat in the 
Senate of the United States. I have no 
idea that he will ever contaminate this 
body; but if he should, we would have a 
way of protecting ourselves. 

I thank the Members of the Senate for 
their indulgence. I have imposed on 
them more than I should have, more 
than I wanted to. I still have the high- 
est respect for the majority of the com- 
mittee, and have had all during the pro- 
ceedings. They are sincere, honest men; 
and in my disagreement with them I still 
have the highest respect for them. 

I thank the Senate. 

ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate concludes 


its session today it stand in recess until 
12 o’clock noon Monday next. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. OVERTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call. the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gillette O’Mahoney 
Austin Glass Overton 
Bailey _ Green Pepper 
Bankhead Guffey Radcliffe 
Barbour Gurney Reed 
Barkley Hayden Reynolds 
Bilbo Herring Rosier 

Bone Hill Russell 
Brewster Holman Schwartz 
Brooks Hughes Shipstead 
Brown Johnson, Calif. Smathers 
Bulow Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Burton La Follette Spencer 
Butler Langer Stewart 
Byrd Lee Taft x 
Capper Lucas Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Chandler McFarland Thomas,Utah 
Chavez McKellar Truman 
Clark, Idaho McNary Tunnell 
Clark, Mo. Maloney Tydings 
Connally Maybank Vandenberg 
Danaher Mead Van Nuys 
Davis Millikin Wheeler 
Doxey Murdock White 
Ellender Murray Willis 
George Nye 

Gerry O'Daniel 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
two Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


COURT JURISDICTION AND PROCEDURE 
IN CERTAIN CASES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPENCER in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the- House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 6005) to authorize cases 
under the Expediting Act of February 11, 
1903, to be heard and determined by 
courts constituted in he same manner as 
courts constituted to hear and determine 
cases involving the constitutionality of 
acts of Congress, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], who 
was in the Senate Chamber just a mo- 
ment ago, said that there was some mat- 
ter on his desk which he desired to con- 
sult; but he has been called from the 
Chamber. I wonder if the matter to 
which he had reference was in connec- 
tion with action on the bill just laid be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr, McCARRAN. No; I think not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it should happen 
to be otherwise, no doubt the Senator 
from Nevada would be willing to have 
reconsidered any action which may be 
taken on the bill referred to in the 
House message which has just been laid 
before the Senate. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments to the 
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bill, agree to the request of the House 
for a conference, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. McCar- 
RAN, Mr. CONNALLY, and Mr. DANAHER 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


BESSIE WALDEN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1696) 
for the relief of Bessie Walden, which was 
on page 1, line 5, to strike out “$10,000” 
and to insert “$5,294.50.” 

WHEELER. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the resolution (S. Res. 220) declaring 
Wittram Lancer not entitled to be a 
United States Senator from the State of 
North Dakota. 

Mr, OVERTON. Mr. President, after 
the exceptionally able and thorough pres- 
entation of the case now pending before 
the Senate by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Lucas], on the one side, and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpock], on 
the other side, perhaps I should not in- 
trude myself into this debate. I am not 
a member of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections; but I do desire to submit 
a few observations mainly for two rea- 
sons: First, I have a well-considered 
opinion of what the authority of the 
Senate is in cases of this character; and, 
second, I am of the opinion that the 
action taken by the Senate in this case 
will establish a precedent. 

I entertain the view that the Senate 
of the United States has not heretofore 
established any precedent in cases of this 
character. What I mean by “precedent,” 
Mr. President, is not a resolution author- 
izing an investigation, not a report of 
some committee, not, of course, any argu- 
ment made by any individual Senator 
upon the floor of the Senate; but what I 
regard as a precedent is Senate action, 
either affirmative or negative, a resolu- 
tion, for example, adopted by the Sen- 
ate excluding by a majority vote a Sen- 
ator-elect upon some ground unrelated to 
his election or his qualifications as pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, or a resolu- 
tion, on the other hand, adopted by the 
Senate declaring, in effect, that, in view 
of the fact that Senator A has been 
elected and meets the qualifications pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, the Senate 
is without any authority by majority vote 
to exclude him from the seat to which he 
has been elected. 

Mr. President, the nearest approach to 
such a precedent is the Thomas case, 
which has already been thoroughly dis- 
cussed on the floor of the Senate. I had 
occasion when the Senator from Illinois 
was discussing that case, and other cases 
upon which he relied, to undertake to 
differentiate those cases from the case at 
bar. I say the nearest approach is the 
Thomas case; yet I cannot very well re- 
gard the Thomas case as in any sense a 
binding precedent upon the Senate. 

In the first place, the Thomas case was 
acted upon by the Senate at a time when 
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the bitterness and rancor engendered by 
the War between the States was at its 
height, and the attitude of the Senate 
was largely influenced, I take it, by that 
feeling of rancor and bitterness. In the 
second place, and perhaps more essen- 
tially, the Thomas case was predicated 
mainly upon the ground that Thomas 
came within the disloyalty clause of the 
fourteenth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. At the time that the Thomas case 
was acted upon by the Senate the Con- 
gress of the United States had adopted 
the fourteenth amendment, which dis- 
qualified anyone who had taken up arms 
against the Federal Government or given 
aid and comfort to its enemies. It had 
submitted that amendment to the people 
of the United States, and three-fourths of 
the States had, in fact, ratified the 
amendment, although it had not been in 
fact promulgated by the Secretary of 
State. 

The main argument in the Thomas 
case was that Thomas, who had taken an 
oath as a member of the Cabinet to sup- 
port the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States, had violated his oath by 
giving aid and comfort to the Confed- 
eracy in the War between the States. 
Therefore Senator Thomas was excluded 
by a majority vote. I admit it had noth- 
ing at all to do with an election, but there 
was a constitutional ground, not only by 
reason of the adoption of the fourteenth 
amendment but by reason of the fact that 
the Constitution itself prescribes that 
every Senator who comes before the Sen- 
ate must take an oath to support the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, 
and that every Secretary in the official 
Cabinet of the President and all execu- 
tive officers must take a similar oath, and 
Thomas had taken that oath and had 
violated it. Therefore I cannot regard it 
as a precedent. 

I challenged the Senator from Illinois, 
during the course of the debate, to cite 
any other case upon which he relied as 
a precedent. He cited the Smith case 
and the Gould case, neither of which can 
be regarded as a precedent for any action 
to be taken in the case now before the 
Senate. It is not necessary that I should 
discuss the facts connected with the 
Smith and Gould cases; they have al- 
ready been thoroughly presented and 
differentiated from the pending case. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I feel that we 
are about to take an action which will 
establish a precedent which may serve 
as a guide and a landmark to those who 
follow after us. I think we should do it 
with care and circumspection. - 

I have not familiarized myself with the 
facts of the record in the case. I have 
not done so because when I ascertained 
that, beyond any controversy whatsoever, 
the Senator from North Dakota had been 
elected to the Senate, that there was no 
question as to the validity of the returns, 
that there was no question that he had 
attained to the age of 30 years, had been 
for over 9 years a citizen of the United 
States, and was an inhabitant of the 
State of North Dakota at the time he 
was elected, the case was closed, so far 
as I was concerned. That should have 
ended the controversy, in my humble 
judgment, under the proper interpreta- 
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tion to be placed upon the articles of the 
Constitution applicable to this case. 

I wish to make another observation, 
however, because when I learned from 
the Senator from Illinois, during the 
course of the debate, that the entire 
record in the case had not been printed, 
that perhaps only one-fourth or one- 
fifth of it had been printed, and that 
the report of the committee was based 
in part upon unprinted testimony, of 
which there was only one copy, or per- 
haps two copies, I took the position that 
if my interpretation of the Constitution 
were not correct, and that if we had a 
right to inquire into the facts of the case, 
we sat here as a tribunal, we sat here as 
judges, we sat here as component parts 
of the greatest tribunal in the United 
States—perhaps on the face of the 
globe—and that we should have reason- 
able access to the facts of the case in 
order that, as conscientious jurors, we 
might render an intelligent verdict. 

If I felt that it was my duty, under 
the constitutional provisions, to inquire 
into any facts outside of the election 
and the constitutionally prescribed quali- 
fications of the Senator from North 
Dakota, I should want to thoroughly 
familiarize myself with the facts before 
I would bring in a verdict of guilty or of 
condemnation against one of my col- 
leagues. I felt the other day, and I still 
feel, that it is the duty of any Senator, 
before he determines to take action 
against the Senator from North Dakota, 
to familiarize himself with the facts of 
the case in order that he might do justice 
not only to the Senator from North 
Dakota but to the integrity of the Sen- 
ate itself. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have been very 
much interested in everything the Sena- 
tor has stated, and especially in what he 
has so wel said about the requirements 
of the Consti‘ution. As I have read the 
charges made and discussed in this case, 
it has seemed to me that all the charges 
made set forth actions which were in- 
dictable in the State of North Dakota. 
Were they not? 

Mr. OVERTON. I assume that to be 
correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senate should 
not be required to pass on charges of 
that kind. If the respondent has com- 
mitted indictable offenses, why should it 
not be left to the authorities of the State 
of North Dakota to take appropriate 
action? 

Mr. OVERTON. I think the observa- 
tion made by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is pertinent; but, over and above 
that, transcendental and paramount to 
any other consideration, is the right of 
the sovereign State of North Dakota to 
send here, without question, as its choice, 
under a valid election, one who is quali- 
fied under the Constitution of the United 
States of America to officiate as its Sena- 
tor. That is the crucial issue here in- 
volved. 

Mr. McKELLAR I am inclined to 
agree with the Senator that that is true, 
and I think it very desirable to set a 
precedent, and that this case is a very 
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proper one by which the precedent may 
be set, and the vote of the Senate will 
determine it. I was about to go a step 
further and state that, under our law 
and Constitution, when a crime is com- 
mitted, when an indictment is to be re- 
turned and the person charged with the 
crime is te be tried, and either acquitted 
or convicted, the trial must be in the 
State anc the locality where the crime 
is committed, and the Senate does not 
try such cases. 

Mr. OVERTON. The able Senator 
from Tennessee is correct about that. 
While I do not wish to dwell particularly 
upon that phase of the question, at the 
same time I think that possibly I can 
reenforce the Senator’s argument by 
making the observation that when we 
depart from the simple rules of the Con- 
stitution, the clear, unmistakable rules, 
when we say we are going to disregard 
the qualifications prescribed by the Con- 
stitution and are going to judge a man 
by such other qualifications as may suit 
our whim and our fancy, or as may suit 
the thought or factional politics of the 
hour, or as may suit this or that, or by 
a microscopic inquiry into his past, from 
the time when, as a boy, he robbed water- 
melon patches, up to the time he became 
Governor of a State—if we are to con- 
vert this Senate into a police court, then 
as has been the case in the present con- 
troversy, we are going to spend days upon 
days in going into the infinite and con- 
troversial details of little; petty charges. 
That was never intended by the found- 
ing fathers of this Republic. They gave 
us rules to follow which are clear and 
simple, and in my humble judgment un- 
mistakable, and when we depart from 
them, we get into the very same trouble 
the able Senator from Tennessee himself 
pointed out. 

Mr. WHITE. Would not the Senator 
agree that if we departed from a consid- 
eration of the constitutional standards, 
we would have no uniformity of qualifi- 
cations whatsoever? 

Mr. OVERTON. We would be like a 
rudderless ship at sea; we would be 
beaten by the waves; we would go this 
course and that course, withersoever the 
vagrant winds and waves of the times 
may direct us. Of course, in my humble 
judgment, we cannot do that. We have 
to stand upon the rock and foundation 
of the Constitution. Then we are firmly 
implanted. We have to use its provi- 
sions as our guide posts, and when we do 
that, we do not err, but when we depart 
from the Constitution, we get ourselves 
into trouble. With all due respect to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections— 
and not for a moment am I criticizing 
them when I make this utterance—when 
we get away from the Constitution, as 
was done in the investigation of this case, 
we get into chicken-feed business. 

I do not mean that describes all of 
it, but there is plenty of it. I have not 
read the record and do not propose to 
read the record, but I have heard enough 
of it on the floor of the Senate to know 
that we have gotten many trivial details 
which are unworthy of consideration by 
so august a tribunal as the Senate of the 
United States. : 
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Mr. President, perhaps I might make 
a slightly different approach to an in- 
terpretation of the Constitution from 
that which has been made. I should 
like to take its provisions up in the 
logical order and sequence in which they 
were written by the framers of the Con- 
stitution. I think that if we take the 
picture as a whole, if we group the pro- 
visions of the Constitution in sequences, 
as put by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, we get a clearer view of what the 
framers intended, 

The first provision relating to the 
authority of the Senate and the election 
of Senators is to be found in clause 1 of 
section 3, which reads: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
chosen by the legislature thereof. 


En passant I should like to point cut 
that there is no question at all as to the 
qualifications of the electors of Senators 
under this provision of the Constitution. 
The electors are the legislators of the 
respective States. That is not subject 
to any controversy. There is nothing 
ambiguous about that. I shall under- 
take to show in the course of what I 
hope will be comparatively brief remarks, 
that there is no ambiguity in any of the 
provisions of the Constitution relating 
to the question involved in the pending 
resolution. But here the framers of the 
Constitution clearly and unmistakably 
prescribed the qualifications of the elec- 
tors. Iam not talking now about the, 
elected, but about the electors. They 
are the legislators in the various States. 

The framers of the Constitution in 
the preceding section, section 2, also, 
with care and with clarity, prescribed 
the qualifications of the electors of Rep- 
resentatives. Section 2 provides: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, 
and the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. 


Does that provision leave any ques- 
tion of doubt as to what are the quali- 
fications of the electors for Representa- 
tives? Does the first clause of section 
3 leave any question of doubt as to what 
the qualifications were at the time of the 
formation and adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the electors for Senators from 
the various States? 

When we adopted the seventeenth 
amendment what did we do? We laid 
down equally as clear a rule as to the 
qualifications of the electors for United 
States Senators. We could not improve 
on the language which the framers of 
the Constitution put into the Constitu- 
tion in reference to the qualifications of 
the electors of the Representatives, and 
we adopted identically the same lan- 
guage, and after declaring in effect that 
Senators shall be elected by popular vote, 
we declared that the electors in each 
State shall have the qualifications requi- 
site for the electors of the most numerous 
branch of the legislature. 

Therefore, Mr. President, at no time 
in our Government’s history, from its es- 
tablishment over 150 years ago, up to the 
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present time, has there been any doubt 
whatsoever as to what the qualifications 
of the electors of Representatives and of 
Senators are. I ask Senators, has there 
been any doubt? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? I do not want to dis- 
turb his presentation. 

Mr. OVERTON. Not at all. 
glad to yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. With respect to the 
requirements in the Constitution as to 
age, residence, and citizenship, let me ask 
the Senator: If the members of the Con- 
stitutional Convention had intended that 
either the Senate or any other Federal 
arm of the Government. could add to 
those qualifications, or should have the 
power to add to them, why did they not 
say so? 

Mr. OVERTON. Exactly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I addition to pro- 
viding that a Senator shall have been 9 
years a citizen, and resident of the State, 
and 30 years of age, could not the framers 
have provided that he shall be a man 
of good moral character? Could they 
not have said that? 

Mr. OVERTON. Indeed; yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Then it would have 
been for the Senate to determine; but 
since they did not so provide, it is for the 
electing power to make the decision. 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. The able Sena- 
tor is anticipating the argument I expect 
to make. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I did not intend to 
do that. 

Mr. OVERTON. Iam glad to have the 
Senator do that or to interrupt me at 
any time he desires. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Does it not seem to be 
common sense, which seems to be absent 
from some, that if we have the power 
to determine the moral qualifications, it 
is our duty to outline them and furnish 
them to every State and say, “You must 
follow this line of morality in electing 
your representatives”? 

Mr. OVERTON. Common sense and 
justice to the people who elect the Sen- 
ators and Representatives would cer- 
tainly indicate that we ought to follow 
some such procedure. Let me suggest 
to the able Senator from South Carolina: 
How would it do in establishing such a 
moral code in reference to Senators, 
first to take up the Ten Commandments 
and say that no one who 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, they are obsolete. 
Do not talk about them. I wish to talk 
about something that is now in effect. 

Mr. OVERTON. I was about to make 
the suggestion that certainly if we are 
going to adopt a moral code we could 
very well start with the Ten Command- 
ments. 

Mr. SMITH. The thing that has im- 
pressed me ever since I have been here 
is that in the dual form of our Goy- 
ernment there are certain delegated 
powers given to this body and certain 
powers reserved to the States and to 
the people. Which is the better judge 
of the qualifications of a Representative, 
the people who are intimately associated 
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with him in the State and in the county, 
or we in the Senate, a thousand miles 
away, perhaps, from the psychology and 
the state of morals obtaining in the 
State? Who are supposed to be the best 
judges, those who know him or those who 
simply imagine? 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator’s ques- 


tion answers itself. It is perfectly ob- 


vious. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to say with 
the utmost deference to my very splen- 
did friend the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Smiry] that I differ with him 
about the Ten Commandments being 
obsolete. I think they are not only not 
obsolete, but they are one of the greatest 
forces for gocd in this or in any other 
country on earth. 

I should like to hear the Senator from 
Louisiana proceed with the illustration 
he was about to make. If we have the 
power to provide a moral code—of course, 
we do not have such power under the 
Constitution, but if we assume we have 
it—and want to set up a moral code 
for the information of the States and 
for their direction in selecting Sena- 
tors 

Mr. OVERTON Then we can very 
well use the Ten Commandments. 

Mr McKELLAR. One of the first 
requisites should be the Ten Command- 
ments. 

Mr SMITH Does the Senator from 
Tennessee wish the Senator from Louisi- 
ana to dwell upon eack one specifically? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I do not think 
it is necessary, but the Senator might 
finish his illustration. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, the 
point I was undertaking to make, and 
which I wanted to emphasize, is that with 
great care the framers of the Constitu- 
tion prescribed the qualifications of the 
electors. Would it not be strange, would 
it not be remarkable, that they should 
not prescribe the qualifications of the 
elected as well? I will reach that point 
in a few minutes. What I wanted to 
show in dealing with the first clause of 
section 2 in respect to the House of 
Representatives, and the first clause of 
section 3 in respect to the Senate, is that 
unmistakably the qualifications of those 
who could elect, who could make the 
choice, are prescribed by the framers of 
the Constitution. 

Let us now proceed to the second clause 
of section 3, insofar as it is pertinent to 
this case. It provides: 

If vacancies happen by resignation, or 
otherwise, during the recess of the legislature 
of any State, the executive thereof may make 
temporary appointments until the next meet- 
ing of the legislature, which shall then fill 
such vacancies. 

Therefore there is no question at all 
as to who has the power, in case of a 
temporary vacancy, to send anyone to the 
United States Senate; it is the governor. 
The framers of the Constitution did not 
leave that open to conjecture, just as they 
did not leave open tn conjecture the 
qualifications of those who can choose 
and elect Senators and Representatives 
and send them here. 
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Let us now go a step further. What 
power is vested in the legislatures and 
in the governors by clauses 1 and 2 of 
section 3 in electing or appointing Sena- 
tors? It is an unlimited power, it is an 
unqualified power, it is an absolute 
power. The legislatures under clause 1 
of section 3 could send to the Senate of 
the United States anyone whom the 
legislatures selected. Clause 1 of section 
3, standing alone and without reading 
further into the Constitution, vests an 
unlimited and uncontrolled power in the 
legislature to send as a senatorial am- 
bassador from a State anyone whom it 
pleases. The legislature could send an 
old man in his dotage, it could send a 
minor, it could send a baby of 4 years of 
age, under this unlimited and unre- 
stricted power. It could send a nonresi- 
dent of the State. The Legislature of 
Massachusetts could send here an in- 
habitant of the State of Vermont. 

The legislature could send an alien. 
Under the unlimited power vested in 
the first clause of section 3, the legisla- 
ture would have authority to send some- 
one who was not born in the United 
States and who had never set foot in 
the United States. The authority was 
unlimited and uncontrolled; and the 
power of temporary appointment vested 
in the Governor is equally unlimited and 
uncontrolled. 

After the framers of the Constitution 
had said this, they said, “But hold on; 
there are certain persons whom you may 
not send to the United States Senate. 
You may not send one who has not at- 
tained to the age of 30 years. You may 
not send one who has not been a citizen 
of the United States for a pericd of 9 
years. You may not send anyone who 
is not an inhabitant of the State at the 
time of his election.” 

It is contended by the proponents of 
the esolution that since the third clause 
of section 3 is phrased in the negative, 
the provisions are merely disqualifying 
provisions, and that the United States 
Senate may go over and beyond those 
disqualifying provisions and undertake 
to prescribe any qualifications it desires. 

Why were the qualifications stated in 
the negative in the final framing of the 
Constitution? It seems to me that it is 
very logical that they should have been 
stated in the negative It seems to me 
that that was the proper manner in 
which to state the qualifications of Sen- 
ators. Why? Because the framers of 
the Constitution were saying to the peo- 
ple of the sovereign States, “Your legis- 
lators—or in case of temporary vacan- 
cies, your Governors—may send anyone 
they please to represent you in the 
United States Senate; but we say to you 
that you may not send certain persons 
here who have not the age which we 
prescribe, the residence which we pre- 
scribe, and the citizenship which we 
prescribe.” 

I think that is the reason why, in its 
final form, this constitutional provision 
was so phrased. For a better under- 
standing of it, let me state that when 
this question first arose in the Constitu- 
tional Convention the provision was re- 
ported by the committee on detail. The 
committee on detail reported this pro- 
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vision in the affirmative. It declared, 
not that “no person shall be elected,” 
and so forth, but in the affirmative: 

Every Member of the Senate shall be of 
the age of 30 years, at least, shall have been 
a citizen of the United States for at least 
4 years before his election, and shall be at 
the time of his election a resident of the 
State for which he shall he chosen. 


When the Committee on Detail made 
that report to the Constitutional Con- 
vention this provision was debated, and 
it was amended so that the citizenship, 
instead of being 4 years, should be 9 
years; and the word “resident” was 
stricken out and the word “inhabitant” 
inserted instead. 

So the Constitutional Convention, act- 
ing as a convention, adopted this provi- 
sion in reference to the qualifications of 
Senators in the affirmative; and as 
adopted upon the report of the Commit- 
tee on Detail, after amendment, it read: 

Every Member of the Senate shall be of the 
age of 30 years, shall have been a citizen of 
the United States at least 9 years before his 
election, ard shall be at the time of his elec- 
tion an inhabitant of the State from which 
he shall be chosen. 


Mr. President, in my humble judg- 
ment that indicates that it was the pur- 
pose of the framers of the Constitution 
to prescribe qualifications, and not dis- 
qualifications. If that provision had 
been retained as first adopted by the 
Constitutional Convention, expressing 
the regulation in the affirmative, I think 
it would completely end the argument on 
the other side, because the whole argu- 
ment is based upon the theory that the 
framers of the Constitution pronounced 
disqualifications instead of qualifications 
of Senators. 

After the convention has prescribed 
what the qualifications of Senators 
should be, the provision was referred to 
the Committee on Form and Style—I 
think that was the correct name of the 
committee. That committee reported 
back, and instead of the provisions to 
which I have referred being in article V, 
section 1, they were put into article I of 
the Constitution. They were placed in a 
little better and more logical sequence; 
but that was merely a matter of form 
and style. The thought was there. 

As I undertook to observe a while ago, 
I think it was proper for the framers of 
the Constitution in the end to place the 
qualifications of Senators in the negative 
instead of in the affirmative, because they 
had reposed complete, unqualified, unre- 
stricted authority in the legislatures to 
choose whomever they pleased as Sen- 
ators; and then proceeded to make that 
right svbject to the qualifications that 
no one shall be elected as a Senator who 
shall not have attained a certain age, 
have a certain residence, and have been 
a citizen for a certain number of years. 
Is not that logical? That is the proper 
interpretation to place upon it; and it 
seems to me it conclusively ends all the 
argument. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK, It is not to be as- 
sumed, is it, that Constitutional Con- 
vention, after having determined the 
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substance of a thing, would then dele- 
gate to a committee the power to 
change the substance? After the sub- 
Stance was adopted, all the Convention 
delegated to the committee was the 
power to improve the form if possible. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I agree with the 
Senator that it comes to us in an im- 
proved form over that first adopted. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator is per- 
fectly correct, and I thoroughly agree 
with him. 

What did the framers of the Consti- 
tution do in reference to the qualifica- 
tions of the President? They finally ex- 
pressed those in the negative. The 
qualifications of the President of the 
United States are phrased in this lan- 
guage: 

No person except a natural-born citizen, 
or a citizen of the United States, at the time 
ot the adoption of this Constitution— 


That part is now obsolete on account 
of the toll of death— 

No person except a natural-born citizen 
* * + shall be eligible to the office of 
President; neither shall any person be eligi- 
ble to that office who shall not have at- 
tained to the age of 35 years and been 14 
years a resident within the United States. 

I take it that every one of us will 
concede that the office of President is 
more than the office of Senator. After 
providing exactly the method in which 
a President of the United States should 
be elected, through the medium and 
office of the electoral college, the fram- 
ers of the Constitution did just as they 
did in the case of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. They then prescribed the 
qualifications of the President; and, just 
as they did in the case of Senators and 
Representatives, they placed those quali- 
fications in the negative. Why? For the 
same identical reasons. The first clause 
of article II, section 1, vested full power 
in the electoral college to elect anyone 
President of the United States—man, 
woman, child, alien, or anybody else. 
Read the first clause of article II, sec- 
tion 1. An unlimited, uncontrolled, and 
unrestricted power was given to the elec- 
tors to elect whomever they pleased Pres- 
ident of the United States. Then the 
framers of the Constitution said “Hold 
on; he must have certain qualifications. 
Messrs. Electors, you may not elect to 
the Presidency of the United States any- 
one who is not a native-born citizen 
and who has not been for at least 14 
years a resident of the United States, 
or who has not attained the age of 35 
years.” 

Was not that the proper way to express 
the qualifications? In the first part of 
article II an uncontrolled, unqualified 
power was vested in the electors to elect 
whomever they pleased as President. 
The framers of the Constitution wanted 
to limit that power, which otherwise 
would be unlimited. So they limited it. 
That is all there is to it. Those are the 
qualifications of the President. The 
qualifications which I mentioned a while 
ago are the qualifications of Senators. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? - 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Does not the Senator 
think that, as guardians of the morals of 
the country, the Congress itself should be 
able to prescribe moral and intellectual 
qualifications to govern the selection of 
a President? 

Mr. OVERTON. If I correctly under- 
stand the question of the Senator from 
Utah, I do not think so. I think we can 
trust the people of the United States to 
put the right sort of person in the office 
of President of the United States, and to 
select the right sort of persons to fìl’ the 
office of Senator and Representative, 
subject to the simple qualifications. pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. 

Mr. MURDOCK, * asked the question 
rather facetiously; but if the Senate has 
the right to impose, in addition to the 
constitutional qualifications, moral quali- 
fications on the electorate of a State in 
the sending a Senator here, is it not just 
as logical, considering the phraseology— 
that is, that the qualifications of the 
President are stated ‘a the negative—to 
argue that, in order to protect the morals 
of the people and in order to put in the 
President’s chair the proper person with 
the proper qualifications, the two Houses 
with the approval of the President should 
have the right by legislation to provide 
moral qualifications fcr a person elected 
President of the Uni.ed States? 

Mr. OVERTON. There is no question 
about that. Let us make a practical ap- 
plication. The majority of the commit- 
tee are assuming the right to pass upon 
the -qualifications of Senator Lancer— 
qualifications other than those pre- 
scribed. by the Constitution. I contend, 
and many of us contend, that we have 
no such authority. 

However, let us suppose that Senator 
LANGER had been elected President of the 
United States; let us suppose that in 
1940, instead of being elected to the Sen- 
ate, he had been elected President oi the 
United States. What authority is there, 
by reason of any qualification not pre- 
scribed by the Constitution of the United 
States, to question the right of President 
Lancer to occupy the seat in the White 
House? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Would the Senator have 
taken the same position with respect to 
Frank Smith, who in 1926 was elected 
United States Senator by the people of 
Illinois, if the people had elected him 
President of the United States with the 
same charges against him? 

Mr. OVERTON. In the Frank Smith 
case? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes—and in view of the 
fact that he was excluded from the Sen- 
ate on two different occasions. Would 
the Senator have taken the same posi- 
tion had he been elected President? 

Mr. OVERTON. If the people of the 
United States elected Frank Smith as 
President of the United States? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. OVERTON. And if he did possess 
the qualifications prescribed by the Con- 
stitution? 

Mr. LUCAS. Les. 

Mr. OVERTON. How could we do 
otherwise? 
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Mr. LUCAS. I am just raising the 
question; because the Senate did exclude 
Frank Smith after the people had passed 
upon the issues, so far as any moral is- 
sues were concerned and so far as any 
corruption in the election was concerned. 
In other words, in that case, as the Sen- 
ator knows, the Reed committee investi- 
gated thoroughly the primary election. 
They found excessive use of money. They 
found large contributions from utilities. 
Those facts were before the people of 
Illinois in the general election. As I re- 
member, a man by the name of Magill, 
ran on an independent ticket. He made 
a State-wide campaign based upon the 
facts discovered by the Reed committee. 
Everyone knew about the situation. Not- 
withstanding that, the people of Illinois 
elected Frank Smith by a majority of 
80,000 votes. 

The people passed on that issue. They 
said by their majority vote it did not 
make any difference whether Frank 
Smith was corrupt, whether the election 
was corrupt, or whether there was an ex- 
cessive use of money. They said, “We 
want Frank Smith to represent us in the 
Senate.” That, Mr. President, has been 
the theory of a good many Senators in 
the case before us. If that theory is now 
correct, I say that the Senate indicted 
the people of Illinois back in 1928 when 
it prohibited Smith from taking the 
oath; once when he was appointed 
and his credentials were unquestioned, 
and then following the presentation of 
his second credentials after the general 
election. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I said 
at the outset that I didnot want to under- 
take, in the comparatively limited time 
that I have set for myself in the presen- 
tation of my views on this question, to 
discuss the various cases. However, let 
me say just briefly that the Smith case 
is easily distinguishable from the present 
case, because it is a case which did in- 
volve election fraud and corruption. 
However, that is not the point I was 
undertaking to make just a moment ego. 
I said that if Frank Smith were elee ed 
President of the United States, or if Mr. 
Lancer, in 1940, had been elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, who could oust 
him from the Presidency? Yet we say 
that, because Lancer was elected to the 
Senate of the United States, we-have the 
authority to oust him from the Senate 
upon grounds other than thcse prescribed 
by the Constitution of the United States. 
The office of President is much more im- 
portant than the office of a Representa- 
tive or a Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR rose. 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee; 

Mr. McKELLAR.. Mr. President, the 
Smith case occurred a long time ago. I 
was a Member of the Senate when Frank 
Smith knocked for admission at the door 
of the Senate; and it is my distinct recol- 
lection that he was charged with almost 
every conceivable kind of fraud in the 
election in Illinois, both in the primary 
and in the general election itself. He 
‘was not permitted to take his seat; he 
was not sworn in at all. He was denied 
his seat because, in substance, he had 
not been legally elected; because the 
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committee thought, and the Senate con- 
firmed the committee’s view in his case, 
that he had not been legally elected but 
had secured his election by measures so 
fraudulent that he could not be seated in 
the Senate. That case was entirely dif- 
ferent from the present case. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in order that I may reply 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. OVERTON. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 
Let me say to the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee that I am only attempt- 
ing to answer a certain theory that has 
been continually advanced through these 
proceedings. It comes under the title of 
public policy. It is argued here rather 
vigorously by some that the people of 
North Dakota have passed upon all the 
issues we are now debating and there- 
fore we are estopped to raise the ques- 
tion here. 

Regardless of the degree of crime a 
man may be charged with, regardless of 
what frauds he may have committed be- 
fore he came here, we of the Senate can 
do nothing about it. I challenge that 
doctrine as destructive of the democratic 
processes. 

The point I have tried to make is that 
in the Frank Smith case the Senate at 
that time refused to adopt such a falla- 
cious doctrine. Frank Smith was denied 
a seat in the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The difference be- 
tween that case and the pending case is 
that in the Frank Smith case the Senate 
held that Smith had not been elected, 
and, therefore, could not take his seat; 
that the votes he received had been 
fraudulently received, and, as a matter 
of fact, he had not been elected as a 
Member of the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Heretofore I have 
heard references to the Smith case, Be- 
fore the debate is over I expect to pre- 
sent my views on that subject. 

At this time it seems appropriate to 
correct some misapprehensions. Let me 
say that I was a member of the select 
committee neaded by the then Senator 
from Missouri, Mr. Reed. On that com- 
mittee I represented the Republicans and 
Senator La Follette represented the Pro- 
gressives. I think the other members of 
the committee were Senator Reed and 
Senator King, of Utah, both now retired 
from the Senate. 

The committee was appointed in Au- 
gust of that year. No finding was made 
by the committee until after Smith was 
appointed to succeed Senator McKinley, 
which appointment shortly followed the 
time of Smith’s election. In August we 
started the hearing on the question that 
an excessive amount of money had been 
expended by Smith and his friends, and 
that he, while chairman of the utilities 
commission in Illinois, had accepted 
$125,000 from Insull, which fact disquali- 
fied him, because it was in violation of the 
statute of the State of Illinois. 

However, in November Smith was 
elected by the people. We did not make 
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our report until a year later. Then 
Smith came up for election again, and 
was overwhemlingly defeated. That is 
the story. It has no relation whatever to 
the case now before the Senate. I shall 
amplify my remarks upon that case at a 
later time. 

Mr. OVERTON. Iagree with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon and the Senator from 
Tennessee that the Smith case is not a 
precedent for this case. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I feel that, in fairness to 
those who have expressed a view which 
is more or less contrary to that of the 
spokesman of the majority of the com- 
mittee, I should state that I think there 
is a very great distinction between the 
picture presented by the Smith case and 
the picture presented by the pending case. 

The other day I referred to statements 
appearing in this record attributed to 
Senator Voorhees, of Indiana, who said 
that if a man were elected in an election 
in which there was fraud, he was not in 
reality elected at all, because the fraud 
in effect tainted the election to such an 
extent that it was completely vitiated. 

Every Senator in this body who has had 
any practical experience in public life— 
and all of us have—knows what the use 
of an enormous amount of money means 
in a political campaign. 

The effect of such things as the use 
of a vast flood of money to buy news- 
paper advertising and radio time, in 
order to influence, subtly or otherwise, 
newspaper opinion, the use of numerous 
billboards, and sending a vast amount of 
publicity matter through the mails can 
hardly be weighed with the accuracy we 
should weigh them. There is, however, 
not a Member of this body who does not 
know that a huge sum of money poured 
into a political campaign has a very defi- 
nite influence. It is altogether different 
to attempt to mold public opinion in that 
fashion, where probably it cannot be 
answered by a poor man, than it is to 
criticize something in a man’s personal 
record. His record is submitted to the 
people and they can pass on it. They 
can say whether they like the man, 
whether they like what he has done, or 
whether they like his public or private 
life; but that is a different thing than 
buying full-page advertisements in news- 
papers, day after day, week after week, 
and month after month, and buying un- 
limited hours of radio time, when no 
man, unless he be a multimillionaire, 
could hope to answer. Who could fight 
Frank Smith in Illinois, with the unlim- 
ited funds of a great public power utility 
magnate such as Sam Insull behind him? 
A poor man would be up against an 
almost impossible condition. 

To show how tricky that situation was, 
not only did Sam Insull try to put his 
henchman, Frank Smith, into the Sen- 
ate but he also tried to buy the Demo- 
cratic candidate at the same time. He 
was not going to take any chances. 
What could the public do in that kind 
of a campaign? It was licked either 
way. Brennan, as I recall, was the 
Democratic candidate. I inquire of the 
Senator from Illinois is that correct? 
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Mr. LUCAS. Yes. Insull contributed 
$15,000 to Brennan’s campaign and 
$125,000 to Frank Smith’s campaign, 
but, right along that line, I should like 
to call attention to the evidence of the 
Reed committee showing that Bill Mc- 
Kinley spent $480,000 in that campaign. 
I make that reference to demonstrate 
with what Smith had to contend. It 
was big money versus big money in that 
Republican primary, but I remind the 
Senate that, notwithstanding the find- 
ings of the Reed committee and the 
action of the Senate, no criminal prose- 
cutions were ever started against Frank 
Smith or anyone else connected with that 
historical campaign. 

Mr. BONE. If a seat in the United 
States Senate were actually purchased 
by that sort of prodigal outpouring of 
money, it would make no difference 
whether Mr. McKinley were elected as the 
beneficiary or whether Mr. Smith were 
elected. It would be a reproach to this 
body to seat a man who had literally 
bought his seat with half a million dol- 
lars’ expenditure, whether it was his own 
money or thc money of a private power 
company. I think that the distinction is 
too plain to need argument. I might not 
like what Senator Lancer may have done 
in some of his personal relations with 
other persons, but there is not a syllable 
in the record that indicates that he used 
a lot of money to buy a seat in the Senate, 
The people passed on his private morals 
and his private relations as a public 
officer. 

I want to refer for a moment—and I 
shall not burden my distinguished friend 
from Louisiana much longer—to a cam- 
paign in my State involving a power 
controversy. My State has been a battle- 
ground for such controversies for many 
years. For months and months in every 
issue of almost every weekly newspaper 
there appeared a full-page advertisement 
of the private power companies, Along 
with the advertisement went an editorial 
savagely denouncing the pending power 
proposal, and along with the editorial 
went a cartoon. In the daily newspa- 
pers in my State, where a full-page ad- 
vertisement may cost anywhere from $250 
to.$500, frequently through the weeks as 
they went along appeared full-page ad- 
vertisements. To show what money will 
do and how subtly it influences the judg- 
ment of men, let me say that in 1 week I 
cut about 50 editorials from 50 weekly 
newspapers, each of the editorials sav- 
agely denouncing the then pending pub- 
lic-power bill. The editorials read ex- 
actly alike, word for word. Every little 
community thought its local editor re- 
vealed an astounding amount of infor- 
mation and knowledge with regard to the 
power business. As a matter of fact, the 
editorials had been written in the office 
of a private power company in Seattle, 
which prepared the editorials for tired 
editors with brain fag. When they sent 
the full-page adverti ment to the news- 
paper they in effect said to the editor— 
indeed they did say to him, “If you run 
this editorial denouncing this power bill 
you can have this full-page advertise- 
ment at political rates, but we want you 
to run the cartoon, too.” I was active in 
that fight; I was a poor man; and how 
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could I—indeed, how in the world could 
anyone else—get to the people an answer 
to that sort of campaign buttressed by 
the use of so much money? 

I consulted one of the ablest news- 
papermen in the Northwest and asked 
him what he thought that campaign 
cost. He made some rough calculations 
of the cost of the full-page advertise- 
ments, and said that the campaign cost 
approximately a million dollars. 

Will some Senator tell me that that 
sort of campaign would not influence the 
thinking of people? I could not go into 
every community in the State and an- 
swe. that sort of misrepresentation. 
Those editorials were deliberate mis- 
statements of facts and perversions of 
facts. How could I answer them? 

That picture is not in this case. Sen- 
ator Lancer has not been charged here— 
and I have listened carefully to the argu- 
ment which has been produced on both 
sides—with having perverted the elec- 
tion. He is charged with some misdeeds 
which might have been corrected by the 
people of North Dakota. If Senator 
Lancer were here at the bar of the Sen- 
ate and we were confronted with the fact 
that he had spent half a million dollars 
being elected, and he was charged with 
perverting the election, that. would pre- 
sent an entirely different picture. 

I think I feel the reluctance that many 
other Senators feel about sitting in judg- 
ment on Senator LancEr’s personal af- 
fairs when he has been before a court 
and has been vindicated, and when the 
charges were again submitted to the peo- 
ple of North Dakota at that bar of public 
opinion which we call an election, and 
again he was vindicated. That is the 
situation, as I view it; that seems to be, 
by and large, the picture which is pre- 
sented to us, and it is a million miles 
from the Smith case. 

I want to close my statement by say- 
ing that if I had been here I would have 
voted against seating Frank Smith for 
reasons I have indicated, because I know 
precisely what the prodigal expenditure 
of money in a campaign means. I have 
seen it done in my State many times. 

Mr, OVERTON. Mr. President, of 
course, the Senate had jurisdiction of 
the Smith case because that case involved 
an election; there is no question at all 
about the authority of the Senate to 
pass on an election case. That, however, 
is not the question which is now before 
the Senate. The Smith case is not a 
precedent at all. I was undertaking to 
show that the first thing the framers of 
the Constitution did was to vest the elec- 
tive power in the legislatures of the re- 
spective States, and the appointive power 
for temporary appointments in the Goy- 
ernor, and then they prescribed the 
qualifications of Senators. What is the 
next thing the framers of the Constitu- 
tion did? In section 4 it is declared 
that— 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as tc the places of choosing Senators. 


Note how clearly everything is put 
forth in the Constitution by its framers. 


After providing that the legislature shall 
have the authority to elect a Senator, 
and prescribing what his qualifications 
shall be, then, they say: 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections * * * shall be prescribed in each 
State by the legislature thereof. 


Observe how carefully this language is 
used and how well it is phrased. It does 
not entrench at all upon the authority 
heretofore granted to the legislature or 
upon the authority of the Governor to 
make appointments; it has nothing at all 
to do witk the qualifications; but it goes 
a step further and provides the ma- 
chinery of the election, not the authority 
of the election or the qualifications of 
Senators; that has all been taken care 
of. The paramount authority it gives to 
nares over the legislature is author- 
ty— > 

At any time by law to make or alter such 
regulations. 


That is the regulations regarding the 
election. If it had been intended by the 
framers of the Constitution that Con- 
gress should have any authority over the 
qualifications of Senators over and above 
what was already prescribed, they could 
very well have said in section 4: 

“The Congress may at any time, by 
law, make or alter such regulations, and 
each House may prescribe such addi- 
tional qualifications as it may deem 
proper for. Senators and Representa- 
tives.” 

But there is no such language as that 
anywhere in the Constitution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is 
making a wonderful constitutional argu- 
ment, one of the best I have heard made 
in this body during my long service here, 
and it is as clear as a bell. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. While the framers 
of the Constitution did exactly what the 
Senator has stated, out of abundance of 
caution they afterward added -another 
provision to take care of any unusual 
contingency by giving to the Senate the 
power to expel a Member, but only by a 
two-thirds vote, showing that they knew 
exactly what they were doing. They 
were not leaving anything to chance, but 
set out specifically, as the Senator has 
so forcefully stated, the qualifications of 
Senators and Representatives and the 
method of their election. Then,. out of 
an abundance of caution, they left to the 
two bodies, the House and the Senate, 
the right to expel a Member for improper 
behavior, if there could be obtained a 
two-thirds vote of the body from which 
the Member was to be expelled. I think 
the Senator’s argument is not only sound 
but that it is unanswerable. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Senator. 
His observation as to the care with which 
the framers of the Constitution acted is 
absolutely correct. Insofar as protect- 
ing the integrity and dignity of the Sen- 
ate is concerned, I think the framers of 
the Constitution took that matter into 
consideration, and said, “No bare major- 
ity shall oust a man whom a legislature 
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has sent to the Senate, but it will take 
two-thirds to do it, and in that way the 
Senate may protect itself against the 
invasion of obnoxious or objectionable 
characters.” 

So much for that. I shall not dwell 
longer on section 4, except to point out 
that it provides the machinery of elec- 
tion, after the power of election had been 
provided, and after the qualifications of 
the electors had been provided, and after 
the qualifications of the elected had been 
provided. 

What was the next thing the framers 
of the Constitution did? They said, 
“Well, these provisions will have to be 
applied to individual cases as they arise. 
There should be some tribunal to judge, 
when the legislature elects someone to 
the United States Senate, or when a 
Governor appoints, in the case of a va- 
cancy, as to whether the Senator ap- 
pointed or elected has the qualifications 
prescribed by the Constitution. So we 
are going to establish a tribunal, a court, 
to pass upon these questions.” That was 
a proper thing to do, a logical thing to 
do, a sensible thing to do. 

The framers of the Constitution could 
have vested this power in some court; 
they could have vested the power in the 
Supreme Court, which they had created. 
They could very well have said, “The 
Supreme Court of the United States shall 
be the judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives,” or they could have said 
that such questions should be decided by 
such inferior courts as the Congress 
might determine. In other words, it was 
not at all necessary to convert the Sen- 
ate and the House into iudicial tribunals. 
The makers of the Constivution could 
have taken some other tribunal, and 
vested it with judicial functions and ju- 
dicial powers, and let it pass upon the 
question of the elections and qualifica- 
tions of Senators and Representatives. 

Let us suppose they had done so. Let 
us suppose the Constitution had pro- 
vided that the Supreme Court of the 
United States, or some tribunal other 
than the Senate, taking the case of Sen- 
ators only, should be the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications of 
its Members. Would anyone contend 
that such an outside tribunal, even the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
would have had the authority to add ad- 
ditional qualifications for a Senator? 
No; that could not be done. The framers 
of the Constitution said, “We think that, 
after all, each House is the best arbiter 
of the qualifications f its own Members, 
and we are going to make each House 
a judicial tribunal to pass upon them.” 
Did it vest any other authority in this 
judicial tribunal than such as is vested 
in ordinary, usual judicial tribunals? 

When we read this provision of the 
Constitution in section 5: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own 
Members— 


the word which leaps from the page and 
strikes us right in the middle of the eye 
is the big word “judge.” What is a 
judge? A judge does not make law, he 
does not regulate anything, he does not 
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prescribe anything, he has no legislative 
authority. He simply has the authority 
to pass on questions of fact according to 
well-established principles of law. He 
has the right to apply law, but he must 
have the law to apply. That, of course, 
does not apply to courts of equity, which 
follow a different procedure, not gov- 
erned by strict rules of law. The func- 
tion and authority of a judge is to apply 
law to a given state of facts. 

If it is contended that the Senate has 
the authority to add qualifications be- 
cause the Senate is a judge of the quali- 
fications, why does not that argument ap- 
ply to elections? The Senate is the judge 
of the elections. The Constitution states 
that the manner and the time and the 
places of holding elections shall be pre- 
scribed by the legislatures of the differ- 
ent States. Can the Senate say, “Well, 
we do not like the statutory law of South 
Carolina in reference to elections. We 
think something else should be done in 
order properly to represent the voice 
and will of the people. The law of this 
State provides that the polls shall be 
open at 7 o’clock a. m. and close at 6 
o’clock p. m., and that does not give 
sufficient opportunity for the people to 
determine their choice, and for that 
reason We are going to say, since we are 
the judge of the elections, that we are 
not going to recognize any such election 
as that.” But the framers of the Con- 
stitution had laid down all that was 
to be said in reference to elections, as 
to who should make the election, how 
the machinery should be provided for, 
and they made each House the judge of 
the elections and returns, and each 
election was to be judged according to 
the constitutional provisions and the 
applicable statutory law. 

Mr. K. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Con- 
NALLY in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am impressed by 
the example the Senator gives us, the 
analogy he makes with reference to the 
fact that the Constitution could have 
delegated to the Supreme Court the 
power to judge of the qualifications of a 
Senator, just as it created the Senate 
itself as the judicial authority or agency 
to pass on the qualifications. As I un- 
derstand the distinguished Senator’s ar- 
gument, it is that the word “judge” 
means exactly the same when we are 
acting in our judicial capacity, passing 
on the qualifications of a Senator, as it 
would mean had the framers of the Con- 
stitution delegated that judicial power 
to the Supreme Court, 

Mr. OVERTON. Exactly; that is cor- 
rectly stated. We have no more author- 
ity than a judge of the Supreme Court 
would have if the authority had been 
given to the Supreme Court to pass upon 
the qualifications. Can one for a moment 
imagine the Supreme Court of the United 
States saying, “Here is a case where a 
Senator's qualifications are in dispute, 
and while he has the age, the citizenship, 
and the residence, yet there is something 
which we do not like about the Senator, 
so We are going to send him back home, 
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and the Senate shall not have the ad- 
vantage of his counsels and his labor, 
and his selection by the people of his 
State is rejected.” 

Mr. President, I challenge anyone to 
point to any provision in the Constitu- 
tion where the word “judge” is used in 
any other sense than in the ordinary 
and accepted sense in which it is usually 
used. When the framers of the Consti- 
tution desired to vest in the Congress of 
the United States, or in either House, 
any. authority beyond that of judging, 
they expressed their meaning very clear- 
ly and unmistakably. For instance, it 
is declared that the House shall have the 
sole power of impeachment, That is per- 
fectly clear. Articles of impeachment 
are to be preferred only by the House, 
and by no other body. 

The Constitution declsres that the 
Senate shall have the sole power to try 
all impeachments. So if articles of im- 
peachment are brought from the House 
to the Senate, have we the right to say 
that we are going to depart from those 
articles of impeachment, and are going to 
find some other ground for the officer’s 
impeachment? Certainly we do not have 
that authority. 

When the framers of the Constitution 
undertook to vest a substantive right to 
act legislatively, or to make rules and 
regulations, they were not at a loss to 
find the appropriate words. Take section 
8 of article I of the Constitution in which 
the powers are conferred upon the Con- 
gress of the United States: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes— 


Is that not perfectly clear? 


to regulate commerce— 


There is the power to regulate. No 
such word as that is used in connection 
with the provision that each House shall 
be the judge of the qualifications. The 
Constitution does not declare that each 
House may regulate the qualifications 
of its Members. 


to establish a uniform rule of naturali- 
zation— 


Mark the word “establish.” There is 
a grant of substantive power. 
to provide for the punishment of counter- 
feiting— 

To provide.“ The Constitution does 
not say that each House may “provide” 
the qualifications of its Members, which 
word it couid readily have used as it did 
when it granted authority in the Congress 
of the United States to provide for the 
punishment of counterfeiting. 


To constitute tribunals inferior to the Su- 
preme Court. 


To “constitute.” That is a clear word, 
and it is different from the word “judge.” 
To define and punish piracies and felonies. 


The Constitution does not say that 
each House shall have the right to “de- 
fine” the qualifications of its Members. 


To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces, 


To exercise exclusive legislation— 


And so forth. 
To make all laws. 
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In all cases in which it was the inten- 
tion of the framers of the Constitution 
that there should be vested in either 
House or in both collectively, in the Con- 
gress of the United States, any authority 
other than to judge, the framers found 
no difficulty in expressing such authority 
in clear and unmistekable language. 

Mr. President, I had intended to refer 
to certain authoritiss and I shall do so 
perhaps very briefly. I think the able 
Senator from Utah Mr Murpocx] has 
referred to Mr. Madison’s comments on 
the articles of the Constitution and the 
interpretation he placed upon them. If 
he did I shall repeat them but briefly, and 
only because I think they reinforce my 
argument. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Con- 
NALLY in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Many Senators have 
come to me this afternoon since the Sena- 
tor began to speak and have commented 
on his argument with reference to the 
qualifications of electors. I simply 
wanted to suggest to the Senator, that 
in my commenting upon Madison's 
statements made in the Constitutional 
Convention I did not emphasize very 
thoroughly that important fact which 
the Senator has mentioned, and it might 
be well in quoting Madison to show that 
he, too, placed just as much emphasis 
on what could be brought about by dele- 
gating to this body the power to estab- 
lish qualifications for the electors as 
well as for the elected. I think it might 
be well to do that. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. Madison in the debates on the Con- 
stitution had this to say: 

The qualifications of elector and elected 
are fundamental articles in a republican 
form of government, and ought to be fixed 
by the Constitution. 


I may say that they not only are 
fundamental, as I think we can all agree, 
but they were fixed by the Constitution. 


If the legislature could regulate those of 
either— 


And Mr. Madison uses “legislature” 
in the sense of Congress“ f 


If the (Congress) could regulate those of 
either 


That is the qualifications of either 
the electors or the elected 
it can subvert the Constitution, A republic 
may be converted into an or oli- 
garchy as well by limiting the number capable 


of being elected as the number authorized to 
elect. 


So, no doubt at all is left as to the 
qualifications of the elected and the qual- 
ifications of the electors. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. I “ave just asked the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. La For- 
LETTE] the same question I now wish to 
ask the Senator from Louisiana, and 
he has answered it in the negative. 
Does the Senator from Louisiana recall 
whether in the entire history of the 
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United States Congress a law has ever 
been passed which attempted in any way 
to set up the qualifications of a Senator 
or of a Representative? 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not so recall, 
and I think I am quite sure the Con- 
gress of the United States has never un- 
dertaken to exercise such authority. 

Mr. BROWN. Does not the Senator 
then conclude that that is a rather 
significant fact in our legislative history, 
which demonstrates that no one has 
ever felt that there was any power in 
the United States to lay down the qual- 
ifications of a Senator or a Representa- 
tive, and that, therefore, the qualifica- 
tions which are laid down in the Consti- 
tution itself are final? 

Mr. OVERTON. I do. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. In our common discus- 
sion here we speak of the qualifications 
of Senators; I think the Constitution it- 
self uses the word “qualifications,” and I 
take it that in a sense they are qualifi- 
cations. It seems to me that in their 
real substance, however, they are limita- 
tions upon what would otherwise be the 
plenary and unlimited authority of the 
people of the States and of the Governors 
of the States, in appropriate cases, to 
choose their representatives in this body. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct about that, and that is the 
thought I have been trying in my feeble 
way to convey to the Senate. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator has con- 
veyed it to me, and that is why I am 
referring to it. If we look upon these 
qualifications as limitations in their effect 
upon the power reserved to the States, I 
think it is perfectly clear that we cannot 
take from the people of the States their 
constitutiona] rights and privileges of 
election without an act of equal sanctity; 
that is, a constitutional provision. Does 
the Senator agree to that? 

Mr. OVERTON. Lagree. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky? 

Mr. OVERTON. Not quite yet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator declines to yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. If the Senator from 
Kentucky will pardon me, I simply wish 
to emphasize what the Senator from 
Maine had to say, so long as we are dwell- 
ing upon that suggestion. 

When it was desired to amend the Con- 
stitution immediately following the War 
between the States so as to impose the 
additional qualification of loyalty, we did 
so, and amended the Constitution dis- 
qualifying those who took up arms against 
the Government or gave aid and comfort 
to its enemies. That bears out the 
thought suggested by the Senator from 
Maine. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I simply wish to call 
this situation to the attention of my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from Lou- 
isiana: If the Senate decides to establish 
a precedent that it has no right to in- 
vestigate charges of moral turpitude, then 
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would not the Senate place itself in the 
position of refusing to examine the fit- 
ness of its own membership, whereas the 
President’s appointments are examined 
carefully and minutely, and frequently 
rejected for reasons sufficient to the 
Senate? 

Mr. OVERTON. But the power of re- 
jection given to the Senate by the Con- 
stitution is unlimited. 

Mr. CHANDLER. In my opinion, we 
are now about to say that the Senate can- 
not judge, even though the Constitution 
says it is the judge of its membership, 
I have always taken that to mean that if 
charges are brought and testified to, the 
Senate has the right by a majority vote 
to say whether the charges are true, and 
3 the Senator was entitled to his 
seat. 

Mr. OVERTON. Regardless of what 
the charges may be, and regardless of 
whether they affect the Senator's elec- 
tion or constitutional qualifications? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am not talking 
about the election, because I think we all 
agree that if the charges affected the 
election the Senate. has the right to make 
the decision. But if the Senate does not 
have the right to do what the Senate 
Committee-on Privileges and Elections 
has been instructed to do by the Senate, 
I do not know what it may do in such a 
case. If such right does not exist in the 
Senate, I think we ought. not to waste 
our time in what we are now doing. 
Many Senators have maintained that we 
did not have the right to do it in the 
first place, and if we do not have that 
right, we ought not to do what we have 
directed the committee to do. 

Mr. OVERTON. That has been my 
view for a number of years. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not think the 
Senate ought to put itself in the position 
of saying that we will not investigate our 
own membership if charges are made 
against our Members, but that we will in- 
vestigate, through our committees, any 
appointee whose nomination is sent to 
us by the President of the United States, 
such as one named to the Supreme Court. 
Presidential nominations have fre- 
frequently been rejected by the Senate 
for one reason or another, good, bad, or 
indifferent. It seems I can hardly get 
that matter explained to my satisfaction. 
I wish the Senator from Louisiana would 
try to explain it to me. 

Mr. OVERTON. I shall be glad to do 
so. I have certainly lost my effort and 
wasted the fragrance of my argument, 
if any it has, upon the desert air, if first 
I have not undertaken to convey to the 
Senator from Kentucky my interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, that the sole 
power of election is in the different soy- 
ereign States of the Union, and that the 
qualifications are prescribed by the Con- 
stitution, and that the machinery for 
election are established either by con- 
gressional statutory law or by State 
statutory law, 

Mr. CHANDLER. I understand. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OVERTON. Allow me to finish, 
and then I shall be happy to yield. 

After those things are done, the Senate 
is made the judge to determine whether 
the qualifications enumerated in the 
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Constitution exist, and whether the elec- 
tion has been held by the proper author- 
ity and in accordance with-the statutory 
law in such cases made and provided. 
But when it comes to the other provision 
of the Constitution to which the Senator 
refers—that is, the power of appoint- 
ment—the appointment is made how by 
the President? “By and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.” So the 
Constitution does not lay down any quali- 
fications. whatsoever as to nominees. It. 
simply requires the Senate to give its 
advice and consent; and if it witholds its 
advice and consent, it is acting within 
its constitutional authority. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator will 
agree that if it withholds its advice and 
consent for reasons 

Mr. OVERTON. It does not have to 
have reasons. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Usually reasons are 
presented; and my recollection is that in 
the past investigations of charges have 
been made with respect to prospective 
appointees, and they have been turned 
down. There has been failure to advise 
and consent. 

In this case a Senator-elect presents 
himself, and there is no attack on his 
election, but there are petitions and 
charges which the Senate says it wants 
its Privileges and Elections Committee 
to investigate and report to the Senate. 
The Senate says to him, “Come in, Sena- 
tor, and take your seat without prejudice, 
either to you or to the Senate, and we 
will make an investigation.” I have not 
been able to satisfy myself that it would 
not have been just to have kept him out 
of the Senate on the first day until we 
had decided that question, if it is a ques- 
tion we have a right to decide. How- 
ever, we let him come in, and now it is 
contended by some that a two-thirds vote 
is required to prevent him from continu- 
ing to occupy his seat. 

I am only trying to get that matter 
cleared up because I am not in doubt 
about the charges. The Senator’s argu- 
ment intrigues me. If the Senate should 
decide that it has no jurisdiction in cases 
of this sort, we shall never have to work 
a year and a half on such a question, 
as we have worked on this case, perhaps 
futilely and foolishly. 

My mail from some of the States asks, 
“Who is being tried, Senator LANGER or 
the committee?” If the committee is 
being tried, it is because the Senate 
directed the committee to do what it has 
done. Let me say to my distinguished 
and learned friend that I do not think 
the committee has done anything which 
it was not directed to do. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think the Senator 
is making a very able argument in sup- 
port of my view. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not intend to 
avoid doing so if it is the correct view. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator’s argu- 
ment is that the Senate has the same au- 
thority as if it were written in the Con- 
stitution that the people of the State 
may, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate of the United States, elect such 
Senators as they desire. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The election is not 
under attack here. 

Mr. OVERTON. No. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. The attack here is 
one of moral turpitude; but if the Sen- 
ate has no jurisdiction in such matters, 
and has no right to take up that ques- 
tion, then it ought to pass upon it and 
settle it for the future, so that in the 
future we shall not be in a situation simi- 
lar to the one in which we now are. 

Mr. OVERTON. I am contemplating 
offering a substitute for the pending res- 
olution in which I shall undertake to ex- 
press that very thought. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. In view of the fact that 
I shall discuss this question later, if I 
have the opportunity, I think what I am 
about to suggest should he brought to the 
Senator’s attention, for I regard his ar- 
gument as an extremely able one, and 
worthy of very careful consideration. 

I have observed that in all the refer- 
ences to the convention in which the 
Constitution was adopted no Senator has 
yet referred to this particular provision, 
which is really under test in the debate. 
The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown] 
asked a question relating to the delega- 
tion of power to the States and relating 
to the absence of action by the Con- 
gress to provide specific qualifications. 
That question was replied to by the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, the reply showing, I 
believe, that he has not in mind what oc- 
curred in the convention with respect to 
the subject of qualifications or disquali- 
fications. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator from 
Michigan was not asking me about what 
react the Constitutional Convention had 

en. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I understand that. 

Mr. OVERTON. The question of the 
Senator from Michigan was whether 
Congress had ever undertaken, by enact- 
ment of statutes, to regulate the quali- 
fications. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Very well. I wish to 
ask the Senator from Louisiana if he 
intends to discuss the matter? I do. 

From Madison's report of the discus- 
sion on this subject in the Constitutional 
Convention it appears that the provision 
regarding property qualifications arose in 
connection with the qualifications of Sen- 
ators because the committee reported the 
following draft: 

Sec. 2. The Legislature of the United States 
shall have authority to establish such uni- 
form qualifications of the Members of each 
House with regard to property as to the said 
Legislature shall seem expedient. 

Sec, 4. Each House shall be the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
own Members. 


Thereupon a debate occurred, in the 
course of which Mr. Pinkney said: 

The committee, as he had considered, were 
instructed to report the proper qualifications 
of property for the Members of the National 
Legislature, instead of which they have re- 


ferred the task to the National Legislature 
itself. 5 


These are said to be quotations from 
Madison’s report of the debates. In the 
course of the debate the following state- 
ment was made by Mr. Wilson: 

It would be best, on the whole, to let the 
section go out. A uniform rule would prob- 
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ably never be fixed by the Legislature, and 
this particular power would constructively 
exclude every other power of regulating quali- 
fications. 


On that ground, therefore, 
omitted section 2, which read: 

Sec. 2. The Legislature of the United States 
shall have authority to establish such uni- 
form qualifications of the Members of each 
House with regard to property as to the said 
Legislature shall seem expedient, 


Mr. President, I shall not take the Sen- 
ator’s time on this point. I merely call 
it to his attention to give him a fair 
opportunity to discuss it, if he wishes to 
do so, and also to call to his attention 
another provision of the Constitution 
which has not been spoken of. I refer to 
the prohibition that no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to 
any office or public trust in the United 
States. I call attention to that provi- 
sion in connection with Senators and 
Representatives. 

In other words, I ask the Senator, if 
he cares to do so, to discuss this ques- 
tion. The Constitutional Convention left 
it entirely up to the Legislature, without 
qualification, to judge of elections. The 
other prohibition is a prohibition which 
applies entirely to the States, and was 
for that obvious purpose, as was the 
fourteenth amendment, 

Mr. OVERTON. I have read the de- 
bates, and my recollection is that it was 
suggested that different qualifications be 
prescribed by the Constitution ir refer- 
ence to those who were to be elected, 
One of the suggested qualifications was a 
property qualification. Some others 
were suggested during the course of the 
debate. The report of the debates is not 
very full and complete. I was undertak- 
ing, in a rather short time, to consider 
the articles of the Constitution as they 
stand today, and place the proper inter- 
pretation upon them. I undertook to 
give the historical background in refer- 
ence to the article of the Constitution 
prescribing qualifications. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In line with the sug- 
gestions made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont, a very important 
action was taken, which was omitted by 
the Senator from Vermont. Gouverneur 
Morris proposed an amendment to strike 
the word “property,” which, had that 
section been adopted, would have given 
the legislature absolute power in the way 
of prescribing qualifications; but Gouver- 
neur Morris failed in his effort to strike 
out the word “property.” Madison was 
emphatic in saying that it was important 
in a republican form of government to 
write into the Constitution itself what- 
ever qualifications were to be imposed. 
That is the argument which he made. 

If the Senator will further yield, in an- 
swer to what the Senator from Kentucky 
suggests, it seems to me that the Senator 
from Kentucky has suggested a very im- 
portant angle in this debate. He says 
that we have the right, on any nomina- 
tion made by the President, to go care- 
fully into the qualifications of the per- 
son nominated. Why is that? Because 
the Constitution gives us that power. 


they 
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Why does it give us the power? It is a 
power reserved on the part of the am- 
bassadors from the Ctates to pass on the 
qualifications of proposed appointees of 
the President; but, on the other hand, 
the mere statement that we may judge of 
the qualifications of our own Members 
certainly applies to those qualifications in 
the Constitution itself, and nothing else. 

As the Senator suggested to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, if we had been given 
the power to pass on the qualifications of 
proposed Members, or if the section had 
been written so that the States, by and 
with the consent of the Senate, might 
send Members here, we should have ex- 
actly the same situation; but the framers 
of the Constitution did not say that. . 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. 

I wish to hurry on, as I desire to com- 
plete my argument in a very few minutes. 

I will say to the very able Senator from 
Vermont that I expect to be present and 
listen to his argument, because I know 
that he is not only a great lawyer, but 
also a profound student of the Consti- 
tution. He has devoted a great deal of 
thought to this question, not only on this 
particular occasion but for a number of 
years. Of course, I may be wrong. I 
am simply undertaking to construe the 
Constitution as I think it should be con- 
strued, and as I think the framers of the 
Constitution intended it to be construed. 
I do not know that it would be particu- 
larly illuminating if I were to go through 
the debates on the Constitution, and 
show that it was proposed that the Legis- 
lature—that is, Congress—should have 
certain authority, and then, after the de- 
bates, it was determined that it should 
not have such authority; and that cer- 
tain qualifications were suggested, and 
that afterward it was determined that 
such qualifications should not be pro- 
vided. I think it is sufficient, at least for 
the purposes of my argument, to point 
out that, as it now stands, the Consti- 
tution gives to the States the sole power 
to make their own elections of Senators, 
and prescribes the qualifications; and, 
subject to those qualifications, full au- 
thority is vested in the State agencies— 
that is, first the legislature and now the 
people. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
my friend yield for a question? 

Mr. OVERTON. Very well; I shall be 
very glad to yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana agree that if the charges 
had been made against the Senator from 
North Dakota after he had become a 
Senator, they properly could have been 
the subject of investigation by the 
Senate? 

Mr. OVERTON. Under the power to 
expel? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Under the power to 
investigate the conduct of its Members, 
and to expel him if he should have been 
expelled. 

Mr. OVERTON. In my opinion, the 
Senate would have the authority to in- 
vestigate, under the power of expulsion. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If it had been 
charged that such acts had been com- 
mitted after the Senator from North Da- 
kota became a Senator, would the Senate 
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have the right to investigate such 
charges? 

Mr. OVERTON. Oh, indeed; under 
the right of expulsion; certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The question I de- 
sire to ask is, Why could not the charges 
be investigated if the acts were proved to 
have been committed before he became 
a Senator? 

Mr. OVERTON. Because the right of 
expulsion is uncontrolled and unlimited. 
I know that there is a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion on that point. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes; there is. 

Mr. OVERTON. There is a school of 


thought—and it is in the preponder- 


ance—that the expulsion power of the 
Senate is not entirely unlimited, but can 
be exercised only in the case of high 
crimes and misdemeanors and other 
grossly improper conduet—for example, 
moral turpitude, depravity, and so forth; 
but not for trivial things. I assume that 
it would be the interpretation of the Sen- 
ate that, regardless of its power to pass 
upon the charges, it would not exercise 
the authority in an arbitrary manner. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President. will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to the Sen- 
atory from Kentucky? 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not yield quite 
yet, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana declines to yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I read the expulsion 
provision: 

Each House may determine the Rules of its 
Proceedings— 


At that point there is a comma— 
punish its Members for disorderly Behavior— 


At that point there isa comma. Mark 
you, the punishment of its Members is 
for a specified reason—disorderly be- 
havior. 

The comma is followed by the word 
“and,” followed by another comma, and 
then the following: 
with the Concurrence of two third, expel a 
Member. 


There is no limitation on the authority 
of expulsion if a literal interpretation is 
given to the language of the Constitution. 

When we expel we are exercising an 
unrestricted authority which is vested 
directly in us by the Constitution, but 
when we sit as judges to pass on qualifi- 
cations, we have to be guided by the 
qualifications prescribed by the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The point I desire 
to make is this: Assuming the same 
charges which have been made here, 
charges based upon acts supposed to 
have been committed prior to Senator 
Laxdkn's coming to the Senate, is it the 
contention of the Senator from Toui- 
siana that if the charges were based on 
crimes alleged to have been committed 
since the Senator has been a Member 
of the Senate, we should have a right 
to investigate and to expel him? 
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If the Senator’s answer to that ques- 
tion is “yes,” I wonder why we cannot in- 
vestigate and pass upon charges based 
on similar acts if they were committed 
before the Senator came here. 

Mr. OVERTON. I have been endeav- 
oring all afternoon to answer the Sena- 
tor’s last question, and I.am sorry that 
I have so hopelessly failed in attempting 
to do so. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not contend 
that the Senator has failed; but the 
question is one which touches the gist 
of the whole matter. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator injects 
into his question a new phase of the 
case, which is in reference to the power 
of expulsion. I say that under a literal 


interpretation of the Constitution we- 


have the unlimited power to expel; we 
can investigate any Senator, regardless 
of the time when he was elected, and can 
undertake to expel him for any reason. 

Mr. CHANDLER. On the basis of 
charges identical to the present charges? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes; or any other 
charges. 

Mr. CHANDLER. On the basis of 
charges identical to the present charges, 
if deemed sufficiently grave, and if 
proved? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. On charges identi- 
cal to the present charges? 

Mr. OVERTON. Does the Senator 
qualify the question by including charges 
based on events and acts which oceurred 
after Senator Lancer’s election? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OVERTON. I then give an af- 
firmative answer to the question. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. As the junior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky said, the very point 
which was under discussion is one about 
which the Senator and I have been some- 
what disturbed. The question, as I un- 
derstand it, involves a construction of 
probably two words. The Constitution 
uses the word “expel,” and says that this 
body may expel a Member by two-thirds 
vote; but the question involved in the 
interrogation propounded by the Senator 
from Kentucky brings in the word “ex- 
clude,” which has been used in the de- 
bate—that is, to repel, so to speak, the 
entrance of the man into the Senate, 
which requires only a majority. 

As I understand, with respect to exclu- 
sion, we have a right to go back and in- 
quire into acts which the Member under 


investigation committed prior to the 


election. 

Probably I am not able to make my- 
self clear; but it is on the proposition of 
exclusion that I think a majority vote 
is required. Is that not correct? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct; and 
exclusion can be made for certain rea- 
sons prescribed in the Constitution, hav- 
ing to do with election and qualifications. 

Mr. STEWART. That is correct. It 
is the insistence of the Senator from 
Louisiana, as I understand, that the 
present case is not one of exclusion but 
of expulsion, and that, therefore, a two- 
thirds vote of the Members of this body 
is required in order to expel the Senator 
on trial; is that correct? 
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Mr. OVERTON. I shall answer the 
Senator's question in the affirmative, 
subject, however, to the qualification 
that I do not know whether the proof 
in the record is sufficient to justify a 
judgment of expulsion on the part of 
the Senate, because I have not read the 
record, and do not propose to read it. 
I say that for the reason that the com- 
mittee has. submitted a report declaring 
that Senator LANGER is not subject to ex- 
pulsion but declaring that he is subject 
to exclusion by a majority vote. When 
I became satisfied that he had been 
elected, and met the qualifications pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, it was not 
necessary for me to read the record, be- 
cause, in such circumstances, I was not 
going to vote to disqualify him. 

Mr, STEWART. Then the Senator is 
talking about the very thing that has 
concerned me more than any other in 
this proceeding. I have given some 
thought to it and have taken opportunity 
very recently to study the precedents, or 
what appear to be the precedents, with 
respect to whether this is a case of ex- 
clusion or expulsion, and whether it will 
require a two-thirds vote or whether it 
will require a bare majority. That is the 
point I am more concerned about at this 
time than any other, if I may say so to 
the Senator from Louisiana. I have lis- 
tened with a great deal of interest to the 
Senator’s discussion of that question to- 
day, and I think it has been very helpful. 

If the Senator will permit me a digres- 
sion, I will ask if he does not agree with 
me that the method of procedure we 
have adopted in this case, when a man 
has been permitted to enter the Senate, 
is wrong? I doubt, perhaps, if the state- 
ment made by the majority leader on 
the morning of the day the Senator 
from North Dakota was sworn in will 
save the situation. 

The Senator from Kentucky gave no- 
tice that certain charges had been filed 
against the Senator from North Dakota, 
and that he would agree, so far as he 
was concerned, that the newly elected 
Senator from North Dakota take the 
oath and be sworn in without prejudice 
to the Senate or to the Senator himself. 

It was over a year ago when the 
charges were preferred; the Senator was 
sworn in on that very morning, and the 
majority leader made the statement to 
which I referred. He has served here 
for a period of almost a year and a half, 
or, since January 1941. During that 
time he has drawn his salary as a Sen- 
ator, I assume; he has had his office 
force; they have been paid by the Gov- 
ernment; he has exercised every right 
and performed every function which 
every other Senator of this body has a 
right to perform. He has a seat here; 
he has engaged in debate; he has voted, 
if you please, on every measure which 
this body has considered. On one occa- 
sion—and perhaps such an instance will 
never occur again—he actually voted on 
the question of seating one of his col- 
leagues in a contest from the State of 
West Virginia. If I remember correctly, 
there was only a difference of one or two 
votes on the roll call on that occasion. 
I have not checked to see whether his 
vote would have changed the result, but 
I know that in a number of instances 
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when amendments to bills which were 
before the Senate were under considera- 
tion and the yeas and nays were called, 
there was a difference of only one or two 
votes either way. I know that this body, 
since the Senator from North Dakota 
has been sworn in, has declared war on 
three other nations, and he voted in each 
instance for the declaration of war 
against Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

E say, without regard to the facts of 
the case, that, as a matter of public poli- 
cy, as a matter of orderly, sensible pro- 
cedure as soon as this case is disposed of, 
the Senate ought to agree upon some rule 
of procedure in cases such as this that 
will not throw the Senate into such con- 
fusion. 

For a year this gentleman has been 
here and mixed and mingled with his 
fellow Members of this body and in- 
gratiated himself with them, if that is 
the way I may speak of it, not purposely 
doing anything improper—I do not mean 
to charge that he has ever done that. 
We have become acquainted with him, 
and it is not easy to vote against a man 
with whom you have rubbed shoulders 
for a year and with whom you have 
mixed and mingled. 

I say the procedure is wrong; it ought 
to be changed, and I think we ought to 
take it up seriously and work it out as 
soon as this case is disposed of. 

I say that by way of digression. I 
thank the Senator from Louisiana for 
permitting me to impose upon his time 
in order to enable me to get that off my 
chest. 

Mr. OVERTON. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. President, I should like to proceed 
for a moment without interruption. I 
ask unanimous consent to have pub- 
lished at this point as a part of my 
remarks certain quotations from Mr. 
Justice Story, Judges Cooley and Cush- 
ing and Foster, and one or two other 
authorities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the matter will be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

The quotations are as follows: 

Beginning in section 612, a discussion of 
“the qualifications of the elected,” Mr. Justice 
Story, in his work on the Constitution, third 
edition, declares: 

“Among the American colonies antecedent 
to the Revolution, a great diversity of quali- 
fications existed; and the State constitutions, 
subsequently formed, by no means lessen that 
diversity Some insist upon a freehold or 
other property of a certain value; others re- 
quire a certain period of residence, and citi- 
zenship only; others require a freehold only; 
others a payment of taxes or an equivalent; 
others, again, mix up all the various qualifi- 
cations of property, residence, citizenship, and 
taxation or substitute some of these as equiv- 
alents for others 

“The existing qualifications in the States 
being then so various, it may be thought 
that the best course would have been to 
adopt the rules of the States, respectively, in 
regard to the most numerous branch of 
their own legislatures. And this course 
might not have been open to seriou: objec- 
tions. But, as the qualifications of members 
were thought to be less carefully defined in 
the State constitutions and more susceptible 
of uniformity than those of the electors, the 
subject was thought proper for regulation by 
the convention. And it is observable that 
the positive qualifications are few and simple. 
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They respect only age, citizenship, and inhab- 
itancy.” 

Judge Cooley, in his work on constitu- 
tional limitations, page 78, states: 

“Another rule of construction is that 
where the Constitution defines the circum- 
stances under which a right may be exer- 
cised or a penalty imposed, the specifica- 
tion is an implied prohibition against legis- 
lative interference, to add to the condition, 
or to extend the penalty to other cases. On 
this ground it has been held by the Supreme 
Court of Maryland that where the Constitu- 
tion defined the qualifications of an officer, 
it was not in the power of the legislature 
to change or superadd to them, unless the 
power to do so was expressly or by necessary 
implication conferred by the Constitution.” 

In Cushing on law and pra ices of legis- 
lative assemblies, second edition, page 27, 
section 75, the author states: 

“The Constitution of the United States 
having prescribed the qualifications required 
of Representatives in Congress, the principal 
of which is inhabitancy within the State in 
which they shall be respectively chosen, leav- 
ing it to the States only to prescribe the 
time, place, and manner of holding the elec- 
tion, it is a general principle that neither 
Congress nor the States car impose any 7- 
ditional qualifications. It has, therefore, 
been held, in the first place, that it is not 
competent for Congress to prescribe any 
further qualifications or to pass any law 
which shall operate as such.” 

In Foster on the Constitution, page 367, 
the author says: 

“The principle that each House has the 
right to impose a qualification upon its 
membership which is not prescribed in the 
Constitution, if established, might be of 
great danger to the Republic. It was on 
this excuse that the French Directory pro- 
cured an annulment of elections to the 
Council of Five Hundred, ard then main- 
tained themselves in power against the will 
of the people, who gladly accepted the des- 
potism of Napoleon as a relief.” 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
simply want to say in conclusion—and 
then I will yield the floor unless some 
Senator wishes to ask a question 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. In addition to the 
constitutional disqualifications set forth 
by article VI and referred to a while since 
by the Senator from Vermont— 

But no religious test shall ever be required 


as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States. 


There is another in section 6 of article 
I, and I think it should be stated because 
it is an express limitation: 

And no person holding any office under the 
United States shall be a Member of either 
House during his continuance in office. 


So far as I know, Mr. President, that is 
the only directly stated limitation upon 
the right of any person to hold office in 
either branch of the Congress and con- 
stitutionally set forth. Inviting the Sen- 
ate’s attention to article I, section 2 of the 
Constitution, I should like to read so 
much thereof as states that: 

The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of Members chosen every second year. 


Then: 


And the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State leg- 
islature. 
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Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Louisiana whether it is not significant 
that. there was no statement whatever in 
the Constitution as to the qualifications of 
those who might choose the Senators who 
were to be selected by the legislatures of 
the several States. Pursuing the question 
further, I direct his attention to the fact 
that it was not until the seventeenth 
amendment was adopted that we ever 
prescribed s set of qualifications for elec- 
tors who should act with reference to the 
election of Senators of the United States. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think the Senator 
is in error when he states that the Con- 
stitution originally did not prescribe the 
qualifications of electors of Senators. Is 
that the point made by the Senator? 

Mr. DANAHER. I hope I made my- 
self clear. 

Mr. OVERTON. Did the Senator 
make that observation? 

Mr. DANAHER. I did not. 

Mr. OVERTON. Then I am sorry I 
made the statement I did make, 

Mr. DANAHER. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator whether it is not significant that it 
was not until the seventeenth amend- 
ment was adopted we ever found in the 
Constitution a declaration of any kind 
whatever as to what qualifications were 
requisite for electors in the States from 
which Senators were selected. 

Mr. OVERTON. I understand the 
Senator. j 

Mr. DANAHER. I ask the Senator 
from Louisiana, who has made such a 
splendid argument, whether he knows of 
any statement in the Constitution any- 
where which requires even so much as 
citizenship of an appointee of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. OVERTON. None that I can re- 
call, and I do not think there is any. 

Mr. DANAHER. I think that has a 
bearing on the colloquy the Senator had 
a while since with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky with reference to what duty, if any, 
devolves upon us when we are called 
upon to assent to a Presidential appoint- 
ment. It is at that point that we have 
a right to test the qualifications which 
we then impose, but which are not im- 
posed by the Constitution or any statute 
as to Presidential appointees, but it rests 
upon a completely different bottom from 
the argument offered by the Senator 
from Louisiana, I submit. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution, and I wish to make 
just one closing observation. 

Much has been said about the dignity 
and integrity of the Senate. Certainly 
I am just as jealous of the dignity and 
the integrity of the Senate as is any other 
Senator upon this floor, and I do not 
wish to detract one iota from the dignity 
and integrity of the Senate, either by my 
vote or by any argument I might make. 
But there is a greater dignity, there is a 
higher integrity, and that is the dignity 
and integrity which existed before the 
Constitution existed and before the Sen- 
ate existed, the dignity and integrity of 
the sovereign States of the Union, the 
dignity and integrity of the sovereign 
States of the Union which adopted the 
Constitution through which the Senate 
was created, the dignity and integrity of 
the people of the States in the selection 
of their Senators. 
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Mr. President, I do not desire by my 
vote to undertake to override the dignity 
and integrity of any State of the Union, 
through a mistaken interpretation of the 
Constitution of the United States. I do 
not wish to deprive any State of the 
Union of its sovereignty, a sovereignty 
which it had enjoyed before the Con- 
stitution was framed, and which, in the 
express language of the Constitution, it 
retains unless it has delegated those 
rights to the Federal Government, or un- 
less it is prohibited in the Constitution 
from the exercise of those rights. 

Mr. President, that is the paramount 
consideration, in my opinion. The Con- 
stitution vests the power to elect in the 
people of the different States. That is 
a power which we are to respect, that is 
a majesty of government which appeals 
to me. It is the voice of the people mak- 
ing the selection of their own officers, and 
we cannot sit here, the Senate of the 
United States, as a committee of rejec- 
tion, and, for any whim or fancy, slam 
the door upon the entrance of anyone 
whom a sovereign State of the Union 
sends here as its ambassador. 


SYSTEM OF LONGEVITY PAY FOR POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report on 
House bill 1057 regarding the longevity 
pay of postal employees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the conference 
report has heretofore been read; but 
without objection, it will be again read 
by the clerk. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1057) to establish a system of longevity pay 
for postal employees having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 3. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the language inserted by the Senate 
amendment insert the following: “as a re- 
ward for continuous service heretofore ren- 
dered or to be rendered hereafter, shall be 
granted $84 per annum in addition to their 
base pay as now or hereafter fixed by law 
upon completion of 10 years’ service; and 
an additional $60 per annum upon the com- 
pletion of an additional 5-year period of 
service thereafter: Provided, That no credit 
shall be given for service after the fifteenth 
year of employment: Provided further, That 
in computing an employee's length of sery- 
ice, credit shall be given for substitute serv- 
ice“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

KENNETH McCKELLAR, 

Jas. M. MEAD, 

Pat McCarran, 

James J. Davis, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

M. A. RoMsUvE, 

T. G. BURCH, 

Frep A. HARTLEY, Jr., 

N. M. Mason, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the consideration of the 
conference report, but I wish to make 
a brief Observation, if the Senator from 
Tennessee does not desire to proceed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I have a letter from 
the National Union of Postmasters, ex- 
pressing their disappointment that the 
longevity bill does not contain the pro- 
visions for third- and fourth-class post- 
masters which were in the bill as passed 
by the Senate. The provision covering 
them was stricken out in conference, as 
I recall. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The Senator refers 
to certain third- and fourth-class post- 
masters? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That provision was 
in the Senate bill; but in conference, 
upon objection of the House, it was left 
out. 

Mr. McNARY. That is what I was 
stating; it went out in conference? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. I have a telegram from 
the secretary of the Oregon branch of the 
National League of District Postmasters, 
which reads: 

Please oppose conference report on lon- 
gevity bill unless third- and fourth-class-post- 
masters are included— 


And so forth. I express very deep re- 
gret that the Senate conferees yielded on 
this vital matter. May I say to the Sena- 
tor that I assume that he will give con- 
sideration to third- and fourth-class 
postmasters in a subsequent bill which 
may come before the Congress? 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is such a bill 
already. before the Congress, and I am 
sure that will be done. I wish to say to 
the Senator that the conference was the 
result of long consideration and very 
considerable’ compromise. The Senate 
bill, as the Senate will remember, pro- 
vided an increase of $60 for the first 10 
years and a $60 increase for the next 
5-year period. That was stricken out in 
conference and a provision making $84 
the first increase and $60 the second in- 
crease was adopted. The House origi- 
nally provided $100 in each case, and it 


was a question of agreeing to the figures. 
After a long conference, and after mak- 


ing every effort to arrange this measure 
in a manner which the committee 
thought was just, the conferees finally 


agreed upon the report, and I hope it will 


be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no objection to the present considera- 
tion of the report, the question is on 
agreeing to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 


EXCLUSION OF JAPANESE FROM 
CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I wish 
to address the Senate for a few minutes 
upon a matter entirely foreign to the 
question which has been under discus- 
sion today. 

On Monday a subcommittee appointed 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Immigration will begir hearings on sev- 
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eral immigration bills, at least three, one 
of which is a bill having for its pur- 
pose the exclusion of Japanese in this 
country from citizenship, regardless of 
whether they were born in this country 
or in any of its possessions. 

Since the bill was introduced and 
hearings were announced, we have re- 
ceived a great many letters from people 
throughout the country making inquiry 
about the type of legislation proposed, 
some of them challenging the right of 
the Congress to pass such legislation, and 
referring to Supreme Court decisions 
which have heretofore given to native- 
born Japanese the right to claim Ameri- 
can citizenship; that is, referring to those 
born in continental United States and 
those born in our island possessions. 

I wish to say a word or two about that 
matter. So far as this country is con- 
cerned, the situation is somewhat serious. 
There are not a great many native-born 
Japanese in continental United States, 
or, for that matter, many Japanese aliens. 
There are a few thousand, principally in 
the western States, in California and the 
other coastal States, and in a few of the 
inland States there are Japanese who 
claim citizenship by reason of birth, as 
well as Japanese who have come here 
from Japan. 

It is well known that by reason of laws 
which have been on our statute books for 
many years, Japanese cannot become 
naturalized. It is also known that chil- 
dren born to Japanese who themselves 
cannot claim citizenship by naturaliza- 
tion, not having been born here, may 
claim citizenship by reason of the mere 
incident of birth, as it was recently stated 
in one Supreme Court decision. 

The situation is not so serious in con- 
tinental United States as it is in the 
islands. I am told that on the island of 
Oahu alone, where Pearl Harbor is lo- 
cated, there are about 140,000 or perhaps 
150,000 Japanese. It also has been 
charged—and probably to some extent 
has been proven—that on the 7th of 
December, when the Japs attacked our 
forces at Pearl Harbor, some acts of 
sabotage were committed, and that par- 
ticularly after the attack had begun 
there was constant and continual radio 
interference which prevented the Ameri- 
can forces on the island, both of the 
Navy and the Army, from communicat- 
ing by radio at all. So the most serious 
situation concerning America with refer- 
ence to the Japanese exists on the is- 
lands in the Pacific, for the reason that, 
while we now seem to be fighting on the 
seven seas, one of the main theaters of 
war is in the Pacific Ocean. We are 
being assailed and attacked seriously and 
dangerously by the Japanese Nation at 
this time, and in order successfully to 
combat and resist, of course, everyone 
knows that the Hawaiian Islands will 
probably constitute the chief base of 
operations. Located as they are, I think, 
roughly speaking, about half way be- 
tween our country and Australia, what- 
ever the distance may be, they are essen- 
tial to America as a base of operations, 
and it is my belief, borne out by such 
facts as we have at hand—and it is the 
belief in the heart of every American 
citizen, I think—that every Jap of the 
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entire 140,000 or 150,000 on Oahu consti- 
tutes a potential spy and enemy. The 
Japanese on that island outnumber those 
not of Japanese origin by 100,000 or more, 
so the Japanese are vastly in the major- 
ity. It is my belief, based upon infor- 
mation I have received from many who, 
I believe, have knowledge which is well 
worth believing and listening to, that the 
presence of these Japanese constitutes a 
serious threat on the island of Oahu, and 
unless they are removed it will be prac- 
tically impossible to use the Hawaiian 
Islands as a base for operations. 

I know the argument is made that by 
reason of a long-standing decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States we 
are dealing with persons who claim 
American citizenship. That is true, but 
there has always been a question about 
their right to citizenship. That question 
was decided by a divided Court. I refer 
to the Wong gim Ark case about which 
I spoke the other day—a case decided 
nearly half a century ago. I think that 
decision, as I stated at that time, was 
wrong in theory and in reason, and ought 
to be overruled or reversed. 

One of the purposes of the bill which 
we shall consider at the hearings begin- 
ning next Monday is to give to the War 
Department full power, right, and au- 
thority to deal with these Japs, though 
native-born they are, in the same man- 
ner as though they were actually born 
upon foreign soil. I have been asked 
why that is considered to be necessary. 
I have stated some of the reasons. Other 
reasons are. of course, that these 
orientals are not in any sense constituted 
as are the American people. They do 
not think as we do. Their ideas of gov- 
ernment, religion, and everything else 
are entirely different from the ideas of 
the American people. They should be 
dealt with accordingly. 

The other day I said I think a Jap is 
a Jap anywhere, and I believe that if 
we do not take full cognizance thereof 
we may have serious cause to regret it, 
for we cannot wait much longer to begin 
aggressive operations in the Pacific. 

I think the time has come for America 
to “get tough” in this war. We in this 
country are not accustomed to accepting 
defeat, and yet every newspaper we pick 
up tells the story of a British retreat and 
a Japanese advance, in Java, now in 
Burma, in New Guinea, and elsewhere 
in the western theater of war, in the 
Pacific theater. Every newspaper we 
pick up tells the story of the sinking of 
a tanker, and some of them have ac- 
tually been sunk within sight of our 
shores, off the Jersey Coast, and off the 
North Carolina Coast. 

Some time ago I made a statement 
in the Senate, and others have made 
the same statement, that we should im- 
mediately take possession of the island 
of Martinique, and the other islands in 
the Atlantic near our shores, and near 
the Western Hemisphere, which might 
be taken and used as bases of operations 
for submarines. That idea has been 
discussed many times by those of us who 
believe that something along that line 
should be done, but nothing has been 
done. All we know is that the sub- 
marines of some nation which is cer- 
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tainly not friendly to America have been 
sinking American vessels off the eastern 
coast. I forget the number, but, as I 
recall, 50 or 60 tankers and other vessels 
have been sunk within sight of the shores 
of the United States: 

Where is the base of operations of 
these submarines which are sinking these 
vessels? Is it Martinique? Is it on one 
of the other islands nearby? Everyone 
knows that but few submarines can 
travel a great distance; so it seems to 
me the base of operations is bound to 
be reasonably close. Therefore I say it 
is time for America to “get tough.” 

I wish to see veal action taken, and so 
do the people of this country. For the 
past 2 or 3 years we have been repeatedly 
warned by the great President who sits in 
the White House today that this situa- 
tion was going to develop. He has upon 
his shoulders today the greatest burden 
that was ever carried by any man who 
has occupied the chair of the Chief Exec- 
utive of this Nation. He has completely 
and thoroughly done his part, and it be- 
hooves all of us, in Congress on the home 
front, and abroad, to stand squarely be- 
hind him. 

No criticism is worth while if it is not 
constructive, or unless suggestions can 
be made as to what might wisely be done. 
I make no claim to superior intellect, nor 
to be a military strategist; but I know we 
need many ships. Recently, the enemy 
has been sinking our boats at quite a 
rapid rate. Some say they are being 
sunk even faster than we are able to build 
them. We need ships both in the Atlan- 
tic and in the Pacific. 

We all know where there is a great 
navy which is not being used. It is now 
in harbors of France or in waters off the 
French coast. I speak of the French 
Navy. What nation is there on the face 
of the earth that owes any more to 
America than does France? 

A quarter of a century ago America 
sent her soldiers to France, and Ameri- 
can blood was spilt upon the battlefields 
of France, in order that the French Na- 
tion might be saved from an ignominious 
defeat. France was saved, and we be- 
lieve it was saved because of the inter- 
vention of America. Now France has a 
great navy. This time France did not 
have America to help her when she was 
attacked, and she was overrun. In my 
judgment, and in the belief, I think, of 
nearly everyone else, the Vichy Govern- 
ment in France is under the complete 
dominion and control of the Nazi Gov- 
ernment, and in my opinion, if someone 
does not take over that French Navy 
pretty soon Mr. Hitler will have it. Re- 
cently, we have heard extensive rum- 
blings to that effect. 

Two or three months ago I made a 
similar statement, and I was told that it 
would not be wise to give the subject too 
much publicity; that negotiations were 
going on which might lead to something 
worth while along that line. I am tired 
of negotiating. Mr. Hull was negotiat- 
ing in the State Department Building 
when the Japs blew hell out of Pearl 
Harbor, and he sat there in the presence 
of those slant-eyed devils when he re- 
ceived the message that American blood 
was being shed in Hawaii. 
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It may be asked, “How are we going to 
get possession of the French Navy? You 
have made a fine, constructive sugges- 
tion, but how are we going to get posses- 
sion of the French Navy?” Perhaps it 
is a fine, constructive suggestion; per- 
haps it is not. The French Navy, how- 
ever, in the possession of the German 
Nation would represent the balance of 
power upon the high seas. If the Amer- 
ican Navy and the British Navy—assum- 
ing we could get the British to fight a 
little with us—cannot take that navy and 
sink it, then who can do so, and if we do 
not go there and sink it where it is, then 
we shall have to fight it after it has been 
scattered upon the high seas, in com- 
mand of Nazi officers. That is my beilef, 
and I think it is time that we begin to 
give thought to such things. I think that 
fleet will spread upon the oceans of the 
world, just like an infection which does 
not receive medical attention spreads 
until the poison from it finally gets into 
the blood stream and affects the entire 
human system, We shall have to sink 
those ships one at a time out upon the 
high seas sooner or later. I wish to see 
America give serious attention to that 
question. 

Mr. President, much is said about the 
people of this country being complacent. 
We hear a great deal about complacency 
on the radio, and we read a great deal 
about it in the newspapers. I cannot 
speak for the other sections of the coun- 
try, but I will say that the people of 
Tennessee are not complacent. If Sen- 
ators do not believe that statement, I 
suggest that they come to my office and 
read some of my mail, or make a trip 
into that mountain section all the way 
from Memphis to Bristol. The people of 
Tennessee are concerned about the war. 
They are ready to do their part. They 
want to know why it is that America is 
taking a licking in the Pacific Ocean, and 
why it is that tankers are being sunk 
along the Atlantic seaboard, and why it 
is that this, that, and the other is not 
taking place. They are doing their part 
by way of subscribing to defense bonds. 
They are contributing their part to the 
war effort. They are contributing their 
sons, they are doing everything that 
should be done, and they are wondering 
why they are said to bè complacent. No 
complacency exists in that section of the 
country. Other Members of this body 
can speak for their own sections, but I 
feel they would say about theirs what I 
say about mine. I speak only of the 
sentiment that exists in Tennessee, 

Mr. President, it is late. I had some 
other things in mind to say, but I shall 
not detain the Senate longer. At the 
proper time, later, after we have pro- 
gressed further with ihe hearings on the 
Japanese bill, I shall have more to say on 
that subject. I think that situation is a 
serious threat to America. 

In this connection I will say that there 
is not a thing in the Japanese bill about 
which I have been talking which would 
affect the Chinese. It is frankly aimed 
at the Japanese. 

Someone asked me whether it would 
affect the members of the colored race, 
and whether there was a purpose or in- 
tention to try to take citizenship away 
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from the Negro race. My answer to that 
question is “Absolutely no.” I am ad- 
vised that the Negroes throughout Amer- 
ica are standing four-square behind the 
American flag and behind our President. 
On behalf of one Negro, Joe Louis, I will 
say that by giving the entire purse which 
was collected at one of his recent fights 
to the Navy relief fund he has contribut- 
ed more than have many other individ- 
uals. The colored people in Tennessee 
and in the southern sections of the coun- 
try are 100 percent behind the United 
States in its war effort. There is noth- 
ing in this bill except what is aimed at 
aliens, and particularly at the Japanese. 
I want to see America get rid of them. 


HOURS OF DUTY OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr.McKELLAR. Mr. President, I dis- 
like at this late hour in the day to ask 
for the consideration of a bill by unani- 
mous consent. However, I will say that I 
haye spoken to the minority leader [Mr. 
McNary], and also to the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Austin]. 

I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of House bill 6759. 
The bill, which would change the hours 
of service of some of the employees in the 
Post Office Department, is very strongly 
recommended by the Department. The 
Department is very anxious that it be put 
in operation as soon as possible. The 
proposed act would be operative only for 
the period of the emergency and for 6 
months thereafter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
a bill which will be read by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (H. R. 
6759) to amend the act entitled “An act 
to fix the hours of duty of postal em- 
ployees, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 14, 1935, as amended, so as 
to permit payment for overtime for Sat- 
urday service in lieu of compensatory 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a few 
days ago the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran] objected when the bill came 
up. He wished to look into it further. 
He is now present, and is willing that 
the bill be passed. For the information 
of all Senators—there being very few now 
present—let me say that if any Senator 
who is not present objects to the bill he 
may ask for reconsideration on Monday, 
and I shall have no objection. However, 
I should like to have the bill passed this 
afternoon, as it is very necessary to the 
Department that it be passed at the 
earliest possible date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 2360, an identical 
bill, will be indefinitely postponed. 

WAR PROGRAM OF THE UNITED STATES 
MARITIME COMMISSION 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the 
importance of ships to the people of the 
LXXXVUI——175 
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United States in this emergency cannot 
be overestimated. Prior to the outbreak 
of the war the Maritime Commission was 
at work on a long-range program. There 
were two parts to the program. The 
first was to meet the immediate needs 
of defense and the lease-lend program. 
Since the war, and at the President's 
direction, the Maritime Commission has 
stepped up its activities until its program 
now calls for 8,000,000 dead-weight tons 
of merchant ships in 1942. In 1943 it 
os to build 12,000,000 dead-weight 
s 


I agree with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. STEWART] as to the very great 
importance of ships to the people of 
our country in this emergency, In terms 
of ships rather than dead-weight tons, 
the Commission’s program calls for 2,877 
vessels. Of these, 157 had been delivered 
into the service of the country on the 
ist of March. 

More than 750 others are due to be 
ready to haul men and materials by the 
end of this year. Next year a thousand 
ships or more will be put into operation. 
The only thing which would prevent this 
from being done would be failure of a 
constant flow of steel and labor. I know 
how anxious the people of the country 
are with respect to this important pro- 
gram. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp following my re- 
marks an interview between Mr. Theo- 
dore Granik, chairman of the American 
Forum of the Air, and Admiral Vickery, 
Vice Chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, which goes into greater detail with 
respect to this important matter. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


ANNOUNCER. What Price Victory? Mutual 
presents another program in its series of in- 
terviews with leading Government officials. 
Our purpose in this public-service feature is 
to bring you answers to some of the signifi- 
cant questions that men and women every- 
where are asking about our war effort. To- 
night’s interview deals with the problems of 
our shipbuilding program. The man who 
conducts these interviews, who will ask the 
questions you want answered, is Theodore 
Granik, well-known attorney and chairman 
of the American Forum of the Air. His guest 
tonight is Rear Adimiral Howard L. Vickery, 
United States Navy, Vice Chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission. And 
now here is Mr. Granik, our John Q. Public. 

Mr. Granik. Admiral Vickery, one fact 
about this war, I believe, is crystal clear to 
the American public. And that fact is—this 
is a war of ships. 

Admiral Vickery. Quite so, Mr. Granik. It 
is a war of distances—thousands of miles 
between the various theaters of the war, with 
vast stretches of water in between. 

Mr. GRANIK. Between the United States 
mainland, in its role of arsenal for the 
United Nations, and, for example, the fox 
holes of Bataan on the other side of the 
Pacific. 

Admiral Vickery. Exactly. And it is tak- 
ing ships, more ships, and still more ships 
to carry men and guns and tanks and all 
the implements of war to those distant 
points where we are engaging the enemy in 
combat. 

Mr. Grantx. And the Maritime Commission, 
Admiral, is the sole Government agency 
charged with the responsibility for building 
these ships? 

Admiral VICKERY. It is. 
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Mr. Granix. And now, Admiral, is the Mar- 
itime Commission’s program operating on 
schedule? 

Admiral Vickery. Generally speaking, Mr. 
Granik, it is. We have got to do better, 
we can do better, and we will do better. 
The story of our shipbuilding effort is sub- 
stantially the same as that in all lines of 
war production. We are stepping on the 
gas harder each day as we increase the speed 
of our travel toward that ultimate and in- 
evitable destination—total and absolute vic- 
tory over the enemy. It may surprise you, 
Mr. Granik, to know that in the 14 years 
prior to 1937 only two freighters—cargo 
ships—for the overseas foreign trade were 
built in this country. But between now 
and the end of 1943 more than 18,000,000 
dead-weight tons of merchant shipping will 
be built in American shipyards. 

Mr. Granrx. You said something there 
about dead-weight tons, Admiral. I’m a dry- 
land sailor. What do you mean when you 
speak of dead-weight tons? 

Admiral Vickery. Dead-weight tons, Mr. 
Granik, are the most accurate measure of 
the amount of cargo a ship carries. 

Mr. Grantx. Then that's the actual weight 
in tanks and munitions and foodstuffs which 
this victory fleet will carry? 

ee Vickery. That is substantially cor- 
rect. 

Mr, GRANIK. 1 see you have before you, 
Admiral, your preduction figures—the story 
of exactly what the shipyards of the United 
States have done to help win the war during 
the month of Feb The purpose of this 
series of radio broadcasts is to bring to the 
American public the facts about our war 
effort. Suppose you give us the score for 
February. 

Admiral Vickery. During that month, Mr. 
Granik, there were delivered from these yards 
28 ships. That's 1 a day. 

Mr. Granik. I notice you say delivered, 
Admiral. You mean these ships were put 
into actual operation at the rate of one a 
day? 

Admiral Vickery. Right. There was a time 
when we talked in terms of launchings, but 
now we talk about deliveries. In other 
words, Mr. Granik, from the first day of 
February through the last day of February 
a total of 28 ships were outfitted and put 
into war service of one sort or another. And 
while those 28 ships were being commissioned 
a like number were sliding down the ways 
right after them. And farther, back along 
the production line the keels for about twice 
as many more ships were being laid. 

Mr, Grane. The last time the Maritime 
Commission's program was the subject of one 
of these broadcasts, Admiral Vickery, I recall 
that a prediction of a ship-a-day launching 
was made. I see now that a ship a day is 
actually being delivered. 

Admiral Vickery. That's right, Mr. Granik. 
And by midsummer we will be delivering two 
ships a day. But I want to make myself per- 
fectly clear about this business of building 
ships for the greatest war the world has ever 
known. Remember, I just said a minute ago 
that for 14 years prior to 1937 only two cargo 
ships for the overseas foreign trade were built 
in American shipyards. 

And then I told you that in the month of 
February we delivered a ship a day, and by 
midsummer it will be two ships a day. The 
speed-up there is pretty obvicus. 

Mr. Grant. It certainly is. 

Admiral Vickery All right. Now equally 
obvious is the fact that this mighty pro- 
gram is only possible of attainment if every- 
thing clicks. We have the blueprints and 
we have the money and we have the yards, 
But we have to have labor and materials. 
We've got to have a continuous flow of steel 
into the shipyards. We've got to have a 
continuous flow of labor. There must be no 
strikes. This is war—total war. I am sure 
the American public is convinced of that fact 
by now. And when you have total war, Mr. 
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Granik, you don’t have time for unnecessary 
delays. Management and labor must co- 
operate to see that stoppages of work in 
shipyards do not occur. 

After all, the men who own the shipyards 
and the men who work in them have just 
as much at stake as the men in uniform at 
the front. If they don’t build ships so that 
they can be delivered on schedule or ahead 
of schedule, and this war of ships doesn’t 
come out the way we want it to, those ship- 
yard owners and those shipyard workers will 
be minus their liberties, their homes, and 
probably their lives. 

Defeat is unthinkable—and so is a lag in 
shipbuilding. 

Mr. Granix. And a serious lag in shipbuild- 
ing could bring the actual fighting right on 
to our own shores? 

Admiral Vickery. I'll accept your observa- 
tion, Mr. Granik. 

Mr. Granik. Well, Admiral, what can you 
tell us about the strike situation as of 
tonight? 

Admiral Vickery. Management and labor 
are cooperating. There is room for improve- 
ment—and I look for that improvement. 
Each of us can and must work harder. Each 
of us can and must synchronize our efforts 
with those of the man working next to us. 
That's what I mean when I say that every- 
thing must click. 

Now, during the first 10 months of 1941, 
we did have strikes in our shipyards and in 
the ship repair industries—the two must be 
considered together. Those strikes cost the 
ship program more than 5,000,000 man-hours. 

Mr. Granik. What would that figure be in 
the terms of ships, Admiral? 

Admiral Vickery. Just about 10 of the 
Liberty type. Those are the emergency- 
cargo vessels, for the merchant marine, Mr. 
Granik. I feel sure I am speaking for every- 
one under the flags of the United Nations 
when I say that we don't want any more 
en like that. We can’t afford to have 

em. 

Mr. Granik. While 1 think of it, Admiral, 
we read a lot in the newspapers these days 
about sabotage. 

Admiral Vickery. I suppose you are think- 
ing about the Normandie? 

Mr. GRANIK. As a matter of fact, I was. 

Admiral Vickery. I'd like to make an im- 
portant point there, Mr. Granik. I don't 
mean about the starting of the fire but about 
what nappened after the fire got out of hand. 
That could never have occurred on the 
America, for example, which was one of the 
first ships built under the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s program. We are building more ships 
than we ever built before. We are building 
them faster. And we are building fireproof- 
type construction on our standard long-range 
vessels. We are not sacrificing safety for 
speed in the yards or on the ships. I think 
by that statement I am answering, as best I 
can, your question about the dangers of 
sabotage. 

Mr GRANIK. Thank you, Admiral. The 
war-production program of the United States 
has grown to such proportions that it is diffi- 
cult for anyone of us to visualize it. We 
talk about billions of dollars and millions of 
man-hours of labor. Suppose you tell our 
radio audience, as simply as possible, just 
what the Maritime Commission program 
calls for. 

Admiral Vickery. I am glad to report, Mr. 
Granik, that way back in the days when the 
country was debating defense measures 

Mr. Grantk. That does seem like a long 
time ago, Admiral. 

Admiral Vickery. Well, when the argu- 
ment was going on about whether or not the 
war would come to our shores, the Maritime 
Commission was at work on a long-range pro- 
gram. There were two parts to this pro- 
gram, both being carried out simultaneously. 
One was for the immediate needs of defense 
and lend-lease. The other was for the rebirth 
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of the United States, after the war, as a 
maritime nation second to none. 

The defense and lend-lease phase of this 
program was so well developed that it was 
a relatively simple matter to step it up to a 
war program. Soon after Pearl Harbor, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt issued a directive to the Com- 
mission. That directive called for 8,000,000 
dead-weight tons of merchant ships in 1942, 
and another 10,000,000 dead-weight tons of 
shipping in 1943. Since that time, the quota 
for next year has been boosted in our sched- 
ules to about 12,000,000 dead-weight tons. 

In other words, Mr. Granik, the shipyards 
of the United States are engaged in a pro- 
duction program greater than that of all the 
rest of the shipyards throughout the world 
combined. In terms of ships, rather than 
dead-weight tons, the Commission's over-all 
program calls for 2,877 vessels. Of these, 157 
had been delivered into service up to March 
1. More than 750 others are due to be ready 
to haul men and materials of war by the end 
of this year. And next year, another 1,000 
ships or more will be put into operation. But 
remember, I said at the beginning of this 
interview, everything must click and that 
means principally an uninterrupted flow of 
steel and of labor, 

Mr. Grantx. And where is all this work 
being done, Admiral Vickery? 

Admiral Vickery. On the Atlantic, the 
Pacific, and the Gulf coasts, Mr. Granik, with 
certain types of ships being produced on the 
Great Lakes. And back in the inland States, 
remote from the coastal shipyards, factories 
converted to war production are turning out 
engines and lifeboats and a thousand other 
essential parts of a ship. 

Mr. GraNnIK. How is it, Admiral, that we 
have been able to accelerate shipbuilding to 
such an extent? Did we have anything like 
this in the last war? 

Admiral Vickery. First of all, Mr. Granik, 
in World War No. 1 the best over-all record 
was established at Hog Island. The time 
from keel laying to delivery was 7 months 
and 24 days. 

The average was somewhere between 10 
and 12 months. Today many of our yards 
are scheduled to turn out Liberty ships at 
the rate of 105 days from keel laying to 
delivery. That's 60 days on the ways and 45 
days for outfitting the ship. 

Mr. Granik. That certainly is speed and 
more speed, Admiral Vickery. 

Admiral Vickery. As you know, Mr. Granik, 
shipbuilding in American yards fell away to 
practically nothing after the last war. As 
recently as 1937 we had only 10 yards in oper- 
ation capable of building big oceangoing 
ships. Now there are more than 50. Our 
production capacity has been increased fully 
500 percent. 

Prefabricating of ship sections was prac- 
ticed to u small degree just before the end 
of World War No. 1. Now it is the accepted 
procedure in every yard. Modern shipbuild- 
ing is being accomplished along assembly- 
line methods. Also, welding is being used to 
a greater extent than ever before. This is 
one of the greatest timesavers in the indus- 
try. Now the prefabricated sections of a ship 
are sewn together or fused by the welder's 
arc. Formerly they were riveted together. 
Not only does this save time which we dare 
not lose but it saves precious steel by re- 
ducing the overlapping of the ship's plates. 

Mr. Gnaxrk. And to make the best possible 
use of these modern methods of shipbuild- 
ing, Admiral, we need 

Admiral Vickery. Steel and men. And our 
machines must be kept working around the 
clock every day. Waste must be eliminated. 
Shipworkers must be trained at the highest 
rate of speed consistent with their acquisi- 
tion of a thorough understanding of the job 
they are about to do. But remember—and I 
want to emphasize this point—everything 
must click if we are to have the ships we 
need to win this war. 
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Mr. GRantK. Just one last question, Ad- 
miral. In your inspection trips through the 
shipyards, what impression have you gained 
in regard to the morale of the workers? 

Admiral Vickery. Last week, Mr. Granik, I 
made a trip to the Gulf coast to inspect cer- 
tain shipyards constructing vessels for the 
Commission. As I passed through the fabri- 
cating shop of one plant, I was greatly im- 
pressed by what I saw Every man was busy 
Nowhere was lost motion evident. Glancing 
up I noticed a huge traveling crane coming 
toward me from the far end of the shop. 
Emblazoned upon it in red, white, and blue 
letters were these words, which have been 
going through my mind ever since, and which 
in closing I leave with you: “The guy who re- 
laxes is helping the Axis.” 

Mr. Granrk. Thank you, Admiral Vickery. 
I’m sure our radio audience has benefited by 
your clear-cut report on our war shipbuilding. 

Admiral Vickery. And thank you, Mr. 
Granik, it has been a pleasure to participate 
in this broadcast. 

ANNOUNCER. What price victory? Mutual 
has presented another program in its series 
of interviews with leading Government offi- 
cials, This series, a public service feature, is 
conducted by Theodore Granik, well-known 
attorney and chairman of the American 
Forum of the Air. His guest tonight was 
Read Admiral Howard L. Vickery, U. S. N., 
vice chairman of the United States Maritime 
Commission, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLank of Missouri in the chair), as in 
executive session, laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations in the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. McKELLAR. In conformity with 
the order previously entered today, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 42 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being under the 
order previously entered, until Mondry, 
March 23, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 20 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1942: 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


To be hydrographic and geodetic engineer 
with rank of captain in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey from the 19th day of January 
1942: 

Jean H. Hawley 

Frederick B. T. Siems 

To be hydrographic and geodetic engineer 
with rank of commander in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey from the 19th day of Janu- 
ary 1942: 

Kenneth T. Adams Raymond P. Eyman 
Frederic L. Peacock Charles Shaw 

Ray L. Schoppe Carl A. Egner 

Jack Senior 

To be hydrographic and geodetic engineer 
with rank of lieutenant commander in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey from the 19th day 
of January 1942: 
Edgar H. Bernstein 
Ronald R. Moore William M Scaife 
John A. Bond Robert F. A. Studds 
Cornelius D. Meaney Henry C. Warwick 
Augustus P Ratti Benjamin H. Rigg 


Earl O Heaton 
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Ralph W. Woodworth Kenneth G. Crosby 
Leo C. Wilder Glendon E. Boothe 
Albert J. Hoskinson Earle A. Deily 

Elliott B Roberts Leonard S. Hubbard 
Henry E. Finnegan Philip C. Doran 
Charles M Thomas John C. Bose 
Charles Pierce Hubert A Paton 
Walter H Bainbridge 
Carl I. Aslakson 


Robert W. Knox Riley J. Sipe 
H. Arnold Karo Samuel B. Grenell 
George L. Anderson Paul A. Smith 


Isidore Rittenburg 

To be hydrographic and geodetic engineer 
with rank of lieutenant in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey from the 19th day of January 
1942: 
Ira T. Sanders 
Edward R. McCarthy 
Francis B, Quinn 
Emil H. Kirsch 
Henry J. Healy 
John H. Brittain 
Waiter J. Chovan 
George A. Nelson Fred Natella 
Wilbur R. Porter Jeremiah S. Morton 
Clarence A. Burmister Robert A. Marshall 
Percy L. Bernstein Edward B. Brown, Jr. 
James D. Thurmond John C. Ellerbe 
Charles A. Schanck Maurice A. Hecht 
Joseph P. Lushene John C. Tribble, Jr. 
Curtis LeFever James C. Tison, Jr. 
Henry O. Fortin Kenneth S. Ulm 
George W. Lovesee Clarence R. Reed 
Edwin O. Baum Edmund L. Jones 
Lawrence W.Swanson William C. Russell 
Gilbert R. Fish Junius T. Jarman 
Franklin R. Gossett Herman C. Applequist 
Ernest B. Lewey William F. Deane 
John C. Mathisson Edgar F. Hicks, Jr. 
George E. Morris John C. Bull 
Clifton J. Wagner Arthur L. Wardwell 
Roswell C. Bolstad Emmett H. Sheridan 
Arthur N. Stewart Ernst E. Stohsner 
Clarence A. George Joseph E. Waugh, Jr. 
Max G. Ricketts Dorland H. Konichek 
Robert A. Earle Paul Taylor 
Harry F. Garber Horace G. Conerly 
Karl B. Jeffers ` Charles F. Chenworth 
Vawter M. Gibbens 

To be junior hydrographic and geodetic en- 
gineer with rank of lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Coast and Geodetic Survey from the 
19th day of January 1942: 
Charles A. Schoene Dale E. Sturmer 
William R. Tucker Fair J. Bryant 
Philip A. Weber Charles W. Clark 
William N. Martin Joseph W. Stirni 
Harold J. Seaborg Glen W. Moore 


John Laskowski 

Ross A. Gilmore 

Gilbert C. Mast 

Fred A. Riddell 

Ira R. Rubottom 

Maurice E. Wenner- 
mark 


SENATE 
Monpay, Marcu 23, 1942 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 5, 
1942) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, the Very Reverend 
Z€&Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


O Giver of life and light, we beseech 
Thee to look down with infinite pity 
upon this Thy world, for at the threshold 
of the dawn Thou art wont to meet us 
as we wake anew to life with its respon- 
sibilities. O Thou who art the Lover of 
men, show us how we may better serve 
with what we have, and do Thou give us 
strength for each new duty, power to 
resist temptation, the vision to recognize 
each opportunity, and the wisdom with 
which to mee? it. 
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Teach us the lesson so needful for our 
time, that only he who stoops to wear 
the yoke of law becomes the child of 
liberty, that in the kingdom of the soul 
obedience is strength which blossoms 
into beauty as it obeys the simple law 
of sacrifice. 

Remember those who, despite their 
grief or pain, must take up heavy bur- 
dens, grievous to be borne; comfort the 
woeful and heavy-hearted, and bring 
each one of us to the close of day at 
eventide, free from conscious wrong, to 
the feet of Him upon whose lips tremble 
words of mercy and of healing, even 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Friday, March 20, 1942, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, who also announced that on 
March 21, 1942, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

8.1777. An act for the relief of Robert Lee 
Phillips and for the six minor children of 
Robert Lee Phillips and the late Estelle Phil- 
lips, namely, Robert Lee Phillips, Jr., James 
Rudolph Phillips, Katherine Phillips, Rich- 
ard Eugene Phillips, Charles Ray Phillips, and 
David Delano Phillips; 

S. 1971 An act to legalize a bridge across 
Bayou Lafourche at Valentine, La.; 

S. 2089. An act to authorize the transfer of 
the custody of a portion of the Croatan Na- 
tional Forest, N. C., from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Department of the Navy; 
and 


S. 2222. An act to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator to acquire title, on be- 
half of the United States, to not more than 
35 acres of land subject to certain reserva- 
tions in the grantors. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled bill 
(H. R. 6543) to amend certain provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code relating to 
the production of alcohol, and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Byrd George 
Austin Capper Gerry 
Bailey Caraway Gillette 
Bani Chandler Glass 
Barbour Chavez Green 
Barkley Clark, Idaho Guffey 
Bilbo Clark, Mo Gurney 
Bone Connally Hayden 
Brewster Danaher Herring 
Brown Davis Hili 
Bulow Doxey Holman 
Butler Ellender Hughes 


Johnson, Calif. Murray 

Johnson, Colo, Nye Stewart 

La Follette O'Daniel Taft 

Langer O'Mahoney Thomas, Idaho 
Overton Thomas, Okla. 

Lucas Pepper ‘Thomas, Utah 
Radcliffe 

McFarland Reed Tunnel 

McKellar Reynolds Tydings 

McNary Rosier Vandenberg 

Maloney Russell Van Nuys 

Maybank Schwartz Wheeler 

Mead Shipstead White 

Millikin Smathers Wiley 

Murdock Smith Willis 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH] is 
absent from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from California IMr. 
Downey], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KL CORE], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are 
holding hearings in Western States on 
matters pertaining to national defense. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Bunker], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wacner], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
is absent because of illness. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Batt] is a member of the 
Senate committee holding hearings in 
the West on matters pertaining to the 
national defense, and is therefore unable 
to be present. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bums! is absent as a result of an 
injury and illness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lope] are necessarily 
absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as ind‘cated: 


MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF NARCOTIC 
Drvucs: Provision FOR DOMESTIC CONTROL, 
OF PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
OPIUM POPPY AND ITS PRODUCTS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to discharge more effectively the 
obligations of the United States under cer- 
tain treaties relating to the manufacture and 
distribution of narcotic drugs, by providing 
for domestic control of the production and 
distribution of the opium poppy and its 
products, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance. 

STATUS OF CERTAIN NATIVES AND INHABITANTS 
OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation reiating to the status of certain 
natives and inhabitants of the Virgin Islands 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT OR ADVANCEMENT OF 

OFFICERS OF THE COAST AND GEODETIC SUR- 

VEY DURING War on NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the temporary appointment or 
advancement of commissioned officers of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in time of war or 
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national emergency, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


REPORT oF SECRETARY OF COMMERCE COVERING 
War AND DEFENSE ACTIVITIES OF RECON- 
STRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION AND ITS 
SUBSIDIARIES 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a report dated the 2ist instant 
of the activities of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and its subsidiaries in con- 
nection with the defense and war effort, deal- 
ing specifically with the commitments, loans, 
and advances made by the Defense Plant 
Corporation, Defense Supplies Corporation, 
Metals Reserve Company, Rubber Reserve 
Company, War Insurance Corporation, Export- 
Import Bank, and the Reconstruction Fi- 
mance Corporation, and not including the 
normal operations of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A paper in the nature of a petition signed 
by Tom J. Collings, of New York City, N. Y., 
representing a committee, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to declare, for the 
duration of the war in commemoration of 
Pearl Harbor dead, the 7th day of each month 
as Defiance Day, to the end that the Amer- 
ican people may pay their respects on that 
day in terms of supreme war-work effort 
and defiance to all enemies of the Republic; 
and also requesing that the Treasury De- 
partment establish a cumulative rehabilita- 
tion fund so that those who desire may vol- 
untarily contribute their proceeds or pay on 
the 7th day of each month for the use of 
our combat troops when the war is over, and 
enclosing one dime as an initial contribution 
to such proposed rehabilitation fund; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Norfoik (Va.) 
Council of American Legion Posts, favoring 
the enactment of legislation to provide for 
a continental defense force and transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to aid in 
accomplishing such purpose (with an accom- 
Ppanying paper); to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Commerce: 


STATE or NEw YorK—In SENATE, 
Albany, February 23, 1942. 
(By Mr. Young) 

Whereas passage of persons and movement 
of commodities across the border between 
this country and Canada are hampered and 
affected by many governmental restrictions 
and regulations; and 

Whereas during this time of perilous con- 
flict in which both nations are allied and 
mutually engaged for the preservation of 
freedom and the defeat of dangerous enemy 
nations it becomes particularly urgent that 
all unnecessary barriers which tend to in- 
juriously affect the common war effort shall 
be eliminated; and 

Whereas continental solidarity and friendly 
exchange are not only desirable but ex- 
tremely essential to successful prosecution of 
the war, and irritating and distressing bor- 
der conditions are not only undesirable but 
harmfully inimical to those essentials: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
hereby respectfully requests the Congress of 
the United States to speedily bring about 
and put into effect any necessary changes in 
our laws and regulations affecting the bor- 
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der between this country and Canada to the 
end that unnecessary restrictions may be re- 
moved and that travel of persons and move- 
ment of products may be facilitated for the 
purpose of promoting a harmonious, an effi- 
cient, and a victorious prosecution of the 
existing war; and be it further 
Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States and to each Member of Congress of the 
United States from the State of New York. 
By order of the senate: 
WILIA S. KING, Clerk. 
In assembly, February 24, 1942. Con- 
curred in without amendment. 
By order of the assembly: 
ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, Clerk. 


By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition of sundry citizens of Wichita, 
Kans., praying for the prompt enactment of 
the bill (S. 860) to provide for the common 
defense in relation to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to the members of the land and naval 
forces of the United States and to provide 
for the suppression of vice in the vicinity of 
military camps and naval establishments; 
ordered to lie on the table. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A resolution of the Friesian-Holstein As- 
sociation of Livingston County, Mich., favor- 
ing the maintenance of parity prices on farm 
products; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

A petition of sundry citizens of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., praying that action be taken 
to prevent the destruction of 2,000,C00 acres 
of wheat in the State of Kansas under an 
alleged Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion order; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

A resolution adopted by farmers of Branch 
County, Mich., members of the Michigan 
Marketing Quota Protest Association, pro- 
testing against alleged regimentation under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
program and favoring abolition or removal of 
the program in its entirety; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A resolution of the Genesee County 
(Mich.) Taxpayers Association, protesting 
against the proposal to improve the St. Law- 
rence waterway during the present emer- 
gency; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A resolution of the Michigan State Farm 
Bureau favoring that prompt and necessary 
steps be taken to prevent further delays in 
the operation of war industries due to strikes 
and labor disputes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

A resolution adopted by a mass meeting 
of citizens at Flint, Mich., favoring the 
granting of a fair and impartial opportunity 
to Negroes, both men and women, of the 
city of Flint and Genesee County, Mich., 
along with other groups, to be trained, hired, 
and to work in the several plants now in op- 
eration and under construction or to be con- 
structed in that vicinity; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

The petition of members of the Grandville 
Ladies Literary Club, of Grandville, Mich., 
praying that all partisan politics be forgot- 
ten in the interest of the common good: that 
the 40-hour workweek be abandoned for the 
duration of the war; that a ceiling be placed 
over the prices of essential civilian goods, 
wages, rents, and profits derived from war 
materials; that an effort be made to operate 
all war industries on a 168-hour week, and 
also that all items not essential to the prose- 
cution of the war and the minimum neces- 
sities of the Government be eliminated from 
the National Budget; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Resolutions of the commission of the city 
of Monroe, Mich., protesting against the pro- 
posal to tax income derived from municipal 
bonds, and also the enactment of any legis- 
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lation that might deprive the city of Monroe 
of the right to levy taxes on defense indus- 
tries; to the Committee on Finance. 

The petition of members of the Dearborn 
district of the Michigan Education Associa- 
tion, of Dearborn, Mich. praying that the 
State sales tax be no’ removed from materi- 
als purchased in the State of Michigan for 
the manufacture of military supplies because 
of its effect in lowering the revenue avail- 
able to the State treasury for the mainte- 
nance of State governmental agencies; to the 
Committee on Finance, 

A resolution of the Dickinson County 
(Mich.) Board of Supervisors, protesting 
against the enactment of the so-called big 
truck bills now pending in Congress; to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

A resolution of the Michigan State Farm 
Bureau, favoring the prompt enactment of 
legislation to make it an act of sabotage to 
interfere in any way with the orderly delivery 
of agricultural commodities to market and 
their final consumption or storage; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A petition of sundry citizens of Traverse 
City, Mich., praying for abolition of the Office 
of Civilian Defense; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the mayors and 
other officials of the cities and villages of 
western Wayne County, Mich., protesting 
against the enactment of legislation to build 
a new city at Willow Run and the expendi- 
ture of sums of money and vital materials 
to duplicate facilities alleged already to 
exist in their communities; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

A petition of sundry citizens of Alpena, 
Mich., praying for the prompt enactment of 
the bill (S. 860) to provide for the common 
defense in relation to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to the members of the land and naval 
forces of the United States and to provide 
for the suppression of vice in the vicinity of 
military camps and naval establishments; or- 
dered to lie on the table. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR SALES AND 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE AROUND MILI- 
TARY CAMPS—PETITION 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I am in re- 
ceipt of a communication from Mr. C. S. 
Longacre, general secretary of the Amer- 
ican Temperance Society of the Seventh 
Day Adventists of the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who submits with the letter a 
petition signed by a large number of citi- 
zens of the State of Washington, pray- 
ing for the enactment of Senate bill No. 
860, known as the Sheppard bill. The bill 
has been reported and is on the Senate 
Calendar, and, therefore, I think the pe- 
tition perhaps may not properly be re- 
ferred to a committee, but I shall ask the 
Charr to see that it is properly disposed 
of. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the petition presented by the 
Senator from Washington will be re- 
ceived and lie on the table. 


OPERATION OF MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
AT FULL CAPACITY ON WAR WORK— 
PETITION 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for reference to the appropriate 
committee a petition signed by Merle M. 
Wetzel, John R. Beccia, Irving Hansen, 
C. M. MacWilliams, and many other cit- 
izens of Connecticut, and referring to 
strikes, lock-outs, or refusal to convert 
plants, and so forth. This petition is 
addressed to me and to my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
DanaHER], and to Representative JOSEPH 
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E. Targor, of the Fifth District of Con- 
necticut. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the petition presented by the 
Senator from Connecticut will be re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


PREPARATION FOR PEACE—PETITION 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I also 
present for reference to the appropriate 
committee a petition signed by Miss Mary 
Ware Dennett, chairman of World Fed- 
eralists, and many other citizens of the 
State of Connecticut, referring to the 
need that we “prepare in time of war for 
lasting peace,” and suggesting the “call- 
ing at the earliest possible moment of a 
convention of representatives of all free 
peoples to frame a world federal con- 
stitution.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the petition presented by the 
Senator from Connecticut will be received 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 


RESOLUTION OF LOYALTY BY CITIZENS 
OF BRISTOL, R. I. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived and now present a resolution 
passed by the patriotic citizens of the 
town of Bristol, R. I., pledging their 
loyalty to our Commander in Chief in this 
world-wide war. I ask that the resolu- 
tion be printed in the body of the Recorp 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


Resolved, Whereas we, the citizens of the 
town of Bristol, R. I., assembled as free citi- 
zens in our time-honored and democratic an- 
nual town meeting, mindful of our historical 
heritage extending back of the date of the 
adoption of our National Government and 
proud of the patriotic support which our citi- 
zenry has given to our Nation and our State 
in every period of crisis, do now pledge our 
loyalty to our Commander in Chief, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and solemnly bind 
ourselves to do everything in our power to 
bring victory to our country in this world- 
wide conflict; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the records of the town and that 
a certified copy be forwarded by the town 
clerk to the President of the United States. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

H. R. 6360, A bill to amend the act Known 
as the “Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act, 1930“ (46 Stat. 531), approved June 10, 
1930, as amended; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1188). 

By Mr. REYNOLDS, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

S. 2387. A bill to equalize the rates of pay 
of all personnel in the United States Army, 
the Philippine Scouts, and the Philippine 
Commonwealth Army, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1189). 

By Mr. GURNEY, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

S. 2380. A bill to suspend for the duration 
of the present war all prohibitions against the 
marriage of officers of the land and naval 
forces of the United States; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1190). 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee presented to the President of the 
United States the following enrolled bills: 


On March 18, 1942: 

S. 1762. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release the claim of the 
United States to certain land within Coconino 
County, Ariz.; 

S. 1971. An act to legalize a bridge across 
Bayou Lafourche at Valentine, La.; 

§ 2089. An act to authorize the transfer 
of the custody of a portion of the Croatan 
National Forest, N. C., from the Department 
of Agriculture to the Department of the Navy; 

S. 2134. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the State of 
Michigan, acting through the International 
Bridge Authority of Michigan, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge or series 
of bridges, causeways, and approaches thereto 
across the St. Marys River from a point in 
or near the city of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
to a point in the Province of Ontario, Can- 
ada,” approved December 16, 1940; and 

S. 2222. An act to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator to acquire title, on be- 
half of the United States, to not more than 
35 acres of land subject to certain reserva- 
tions in the grantors. 

On March 19, 1942: 

S. 1564. An act for the relief of Pauline 
Caton Robertson; 

S. 1669 An act for the relief of James 
Franklin Smith; 

S. 1777. An act for the relief of Robert Lee 
Phillips and for the six minor children of 
Robert Lee Phillips and the late Estelle 
Phillips, namely, Robert Lee Phillips, Jr., 
James Rudolph Phillips, Katherine Phillips, 
Richard Eugene Phillips, Charles Ray 
Phillips, and David Delano Phillips; 

S. 1898. An act for the relief of the heirs 
of Mrs. Nazaria Garcia, of Winslow, Ariz.; 

S. 1906. An act for the relief of the estate 
of O. K. Himley: 

S. 2063. An act to authorize certain officers 
and enlisted men of the Army of the United 
States to accept emblems, medals, orders, and 
decorations that have been tendered them by 
governments of the Western Hemisphere; and 

S. 2198. An act to provide for the financing 
of the War Damage Corporation, to amend 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

S. 2393. A bill relating to the publication 
in places where branch banks are operated 
of statements of resources and liabilities of 
banks, the deposits of which are insured 
under the provisions of section 12B of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BILBO: 

S. 2394. A bill to provide for the use of 
scientific tests to determine degree of in- 
toxication of motor-vehicle operators in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 


(Mr. CLARK of Idaho introduced Senate 
bill 2395, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2396. A bill to amend the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act for the purpose of providing for 
greater participation by district advisory 
boards in administration of the act; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

(Mr. BILBO introduced Senate bill 2397, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
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Military Affairs, and appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 
By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 2398. A bill authorizing the sale of cer- 
tain parcels of land reserved for public pur- 
poses in the patent issued with respect to 
the townsite of Fletcher, Okla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 2399. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to require the registration of certain 
persons employed by agencies to disseminate 
propaganda in the United States, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 8, 1938, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF ASSESSMENT WORK ON 
CERTAIN MINING CLAIMS 


Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
recently the War Production Board is- 
sued an order denying priority for 
equipment to mines in the West in which 
the production of gold or silver is in ex- 
cess of 30 percent of the dollar value of 
the entire production. This will work a 
very measurable hardship on the holders 
of small gold and silver claims. Conse- 
quently, I ask consent to introduce a 
bill to suspend, for the duration of the 
war, the assessment wor which the law 
provides must be done on mining claims 
in the West. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 2395) to suspend, until July 1 next 
succeeding the termination of the war, 
the provision of section 2324 of the Re- 
vised Statutes requiring the performance 
of $100 worth of labor or the making of 
$100 worth of improvements annually on 
certain mining claims, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Mines and Mining. 


AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL DEPART- 
MENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BILBO submitted an amendment 
intended to be »roposed by him to House 
bill 6709, the Agricultural Department 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1943, Which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 75, at the end of line 21, to insert 
a colon and the following: “Provided further, 
That, not withstanding any other provision 
of law, persons who in 1942 carry out farming 
operations as tenants or sharecroppers on 
cropland owned by the United States Govern- 
ment and who comply with the terms and 
conditions of the 1942 agricultural-conserva- 
tion program, formulated pursuant to sec- 
tions 7 to 17, inclusive, of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, shall be entitled to apply for and 
receive payments, or to retain payments here- 
tofore made, for their participation in said 
program to the same extent as other pro- 
ducers.” 


LIMITATIONS ON CAPITAL AND LABOR 


Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement 
by him and an article from the Washington 
Post of March 22, 1942, relating to limitations 
on capital and labor, which appear in the 
Appendix.) 


LABOR AND WAR PRODUCTION—EDI- 
TORTIAT, FROM THE TULSA (OKLA.) 
TRIBUNE 
Mr. REED asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 

the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune of March 1942, 

entitled “The People Are in Command,” 

which appears in the Appendix. 
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THE 40-HOUR WEEK—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE TOPEKA (KANS.) JOURNAL 

[Mr. REED asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “A Startling Statement,” referring to 
a statement by the Under Secretary of War 
concerning the 40-hour week, which appears 
in the Appendix. 

ARMY AND NAVY SCHOOLS 

Mr. BILBO asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Washington Times-Herald of March 23, 
1942, entitled “More Army and Navy Schools 
for Young MacArthurs,” which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


COMMENT ON ARTICLE OF DAVID 
LAWRENCE 

[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp two letters 
from the Princeton Alumni Weekly concern- 
ing an article written by David Lawrence 
entitled “The New Alibi,” which appear in 
the Appendix.] 


SUPPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
IMr. LEE asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial written 
by Mr. J. C. Nance, of Oklahoma, entitled 


“Wave the Flag and Support the President,” 
which appears in the Appendix. 


ARMY AND NAVY SCHOOLS 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, some 
time ago I introduced a bill providing for 
additional appointments to the Military 
Academy at West Point and the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. This morning 
I read in the Washington Times-Herald 
an editorial entitled “More Army and 
Navy Schools for Young MacArthurs.” I 
had intended asking that the editorial be 
inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD 
in support of the bill to which I have re- 
ferred, but I understand the editorial has 
already been ordered printed in the Rec- 
orp at the request of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. BILBO]. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
‘sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 27) authorizing certain clerical 
changes in the enrollment of the bill (S. 
2208) to further expedite the prosecution 
of the war. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1696) for the relief of 
Bessie Walden, and it was signed by the 
Vice President. 


TOTAL MOBILIZATION FOR WAR 


Mr. BILBO, Mr. President, the great- 
est problem confronting our Republic to- 
day is to make absolutely certain the 
winning of the war. To do this we must 
utilize all our manpower, womanpower, 
every dollar, all our resources, and poten- 
tial production in the speedy and effec- 
tive prosecution of the war. 

In his annual message to the Congress 
on January 6, this year, President Roose- 
velt pronounced the following production 
aims: 

First. To increase our production rate 
of airplanes so rapidly that in this year, 
1942, we shall produce 60,00C planes; the 
rate of increase to be continued so that 
in 1943 we shall produce 125,000 planes— 
a total of 185,000. 
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Second. To increase our production 
rate of tanks so rapidly that in this year, 
1942, we shall produce 45,000 tanks; and 
to continue that increase so that next 
year, 1943, we shall produce 75.000 
tanks—a total of 120,000. - 

Third. To increase our production rate 
of antiaircraft guns so rapidly that in 
this year, 1942, we shall produce 20,000 
of them; and to continue that increase 
so that next year, 1943, we shall produce 
35,000 antiaircraft guns—a total of 
55,000. 

Fourth. To increase our production 
rate of merchant ships so rapidly that 
in this year, 1942, we shall build 8,000,- 
000 deadweight tons as compared with a 
1941 production of 1,000,000; and to con- 
tinue that increase so that next year we 
shall build 10,000,000 tons—a total of 
18,000,000 tons for the 2 years. 

There is a great hue and cry about the 
lag in production of war equipment. The 
Officials in charge of our war-production 
program tell us that airplane plants, for 
example, are operating at a rate of only 
125 to 150 hours a week when their facil- 
ities could be used 168 hours a week. 
They tell us that loss in production in 
the viation industry during the past 
three and a half months, alleged to be 
due to various inexcusable causes, has 
cost this country 3,000 planes which 
might have been built. 

Just think what those 3,000 planes 
would have meant to our deathless heroes 
in the fox holes of the Philippines who 
are going through the tortures of hell 
in this mighty conflict between civiliza- 
tion and barbarism. Just think what 
they could mean to the magnificent Mac- 
Arthur and his heroie troops now in 
Australia. Mr. Herbert V Evatt, Aus- 
tralian Minister of External Affairs, who 
arrived here 2 or 3 days ago, has told us 
emphatically that aircraft must be pro- 
vided at once. He said: 

We can destroy Japanese aggression, but to 
do so aircraft must be provided at once. 
Next month may be a month too late. 


Mr. Donald Nelson, head of the War 
Production Board, has stated that if-all 
our plants and equipment now involved 
in war production were used 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week, we woud practically 
double our present production. We must 
double or treble our present rate of pro- 
duction if we expect to attain the goal 
to which we are pledged. Production re- 
cently stepped up to the rate of about 
3,000 planes a month; but we must do 
much better than that. 

We know that time is of the essence. 
The Allied Nations are agreed that “time 
is but a treacherous ally, ready to fight 
on either side,” and that an Allied vic- 
tory in this globe-embracing war calls for 
speed and more speed in the production 
of more and more planes and tanks and 
ships and guns. 

We know concentration of control over 
raw and manufactured materials in the 
hands of a few larger corporations or 
holding companies has endangered our 
chances of success in the war; and that 
it is absolutely imperative that we take 
immediate steps to correlate all our fa- 
cilities and resources in order to win the 
war. 

We know that every extra year of war 
will mean hundreds of thousands, per- 
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haps millions, more killed and wounded, 
and billions of dollars more in expendi- 
tures to finance the war. 

There is a rising tide of bitter protest 
because of the manner in which labor is 
behaving, or misbehaving. Volumes of 
scathing words have been hurled forth 
in acrimonious criticism of the Congress, 
the President, and the whole Democratic 
administration, including the Army, Air 
Corps, and Navy, charging us with cod- 
dling labor, condemning us for not mak- 
ing labor behave more patriotically. I 
must say that I have found most of this 
criticism to be highly exaggerated prop- 
aganda. I am told that as of March 17 
there were between seven and one-half 
and eight million men in the United 
States at work in war industries and 
fewer than 100 on strike. It is mani- 
festly unfair to lay all the blame at the 
door of organized labor. There has been 
too much of a tendency to single out 
labor as a horrible example. 

Yes; it is true that before the infamous 
attack at Pearl Harbor we had far too 
many strikes, lay-offs, and stoppages in 
the war-industry plants of the Nation, 
but all these delays cannot be charged to 
organized labor, because in many cases 
the fault was in the employer or manage- 
ment. Capital and organized labor 
should share equally this responsibility 
for delay or failure, but since Pearl Har- 
bor, be it said to the credit of both organ- 
ized labor and industry, the delays and 
stoppages in the war industry of the Na- 
tion have been infinitesimally small when 
compared to the eight or ten million 
hard-working and patriotic men who 
have faithfully toiled to produce speedily 
the implements with which to win this 
war. Only in a very few cases in the 
thousands of war industrial plants 
throughout the entire Nation should a 
few unpatriotic, trouble-breeding labor 
leaders and greedy, Selfish, profit-crazed 
industrialists have been promptly “shot 
at sunrise” or, as they would say in Ger- 
many, “liquidated.” 

Yes; many newspapers, columnists, 
politicians, and others in letters to the 
Congress are demanding that the Presi- 
dent and the Congress “crack down” on 
organized labor and take away from labor 
many of the legal rights and gains they 
have attained in a fight and struggle over 
a period of 50 years—a battle, a struggle, 
to give the men and women who toil and 
produce a real “break in life“ —freeing 
them from oppression, from the selfish, 
profit-mad employers and industrialists, 
freeing them and their families from vir- 
tual slavery, long hours of toil at low 
wages, unsanitary and hazardous labor 
conditions, and low, miserable living con- 
ditions and standards of life. 

I have only one boy, and he is possibly 
on his way to Australia. Therefore, I 
share the feelings of anxiety and impa- 
tience of the many well-meaning critics 
who want to “crack down” on labor, in- 
dustrialists, or on any other person who 
would for a moment delay the production 
of much-needed ships, planes, tanks, 
guns, and other implements of war, when 
our boys are being rushed to practically 
all the battle fronts all over the world te 
fight and to die to save our own country 
and all our pecple from slavery and 
oppression by powerful, well-trained, and 
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highly equipped armies—foes whose ulti- 
mate aim is to crush and put in slavery 
the American people. 

My countrymen, do not mistake the 
issue. It is the United States that Ger- 
many and Japan are seeking to defeat 
and destroy. They know that because of 
our wealth, resources, and our great in- 
dustrial production and the fighting 
strength of our manpower and woman- 
power, made strong because of our faith 
in and loyalty to the ideals of a truiy 
democratic form of government, America 
is the last and only obstacle in the way 
to defeat their dreams of world conquest 
and total domination and enslavement of 
all the races of mankind in the world 
today. 

Thank God the American people are 
still free as the winds, even if we are in 
the midst of war; all free except our sol- 
dier boys—they must take orders and do 
or die or be shot for disobedience. The 
laboring man in a war plant today is as 
free to work or play as the farmer in his 
fields. Suppose we should lose our heads 
and follow the advice of some of our 
wildest critics and “crack down" on or- 
ganized labor, rob them of their dearly 
bought and precious rights and gains, the 
ten or twelve million skilled and trained 
industrial workers could walk out of every 
war plant in America, and our whole 
program would be bogged down over- 
night. They would not need to strike— 
just walk out. They would not have to 
form picket lines or try to keep others 
by force and violence from working in 
these plants. There would be no one to 
take their places because these men are 
highly skilled. It takes months, and in 
some instances years, to learn to manipu- 
late the highly mechanized and compli- 
cated machines which are now turning 
out the instruments of death and destruc- 
tion which are so sorely needed by our 
boys on the battle fronts throughout the 
world. 

I warn my colleagues and my country- 
men that we had better keep our feet on 
the ground. These are dangerous times. 
Go slow. Les: stop sometimes and think. 
We could lose this war by our own 
mistakes. 

Mr. President, please let me say in this 
connection that I bitterly resent the 
charge which is so often made by some 
members of the press, by politicians, and 
a few persons, that the President and the 
Congress are afraid to enact certain leg- 
islation because we are afraid of the po- 
litical influences of the farm bloc, the 
labor group, or any other group or 
groups. I hate to think that my col- 
leagues or any of them in the Senate 
would, in the face of the desperate war 
situation which confronts the Nation 
today, be influenced in any vote or action 
on any question for purely party, parti- 
san politics, or even for his own political 
fortunes, and thereby jeopardize the wel- 
fare and safety, yea, the very life of the 
Republic. 

There is a great outpouring of patriotic 
declarations on the part of millions of 
good citizens who say that they want to 
do their part to help win the war if they 
only knew what to do. “How can I 
help?” “Where could I best fit into the 
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war effort?” These are oft-repeated 
questions we hear on every side. Of 
course, there is not a place in the armed 
forces for everyone who wants to do his 
bit toward winning the war. For every 
man that goes into the armed forces, 18 
men or women must stay busy here on 
the home front to produce the supplies 
and materials of war. Gen. Ben Lear re- 
cently declared: 

Your sons are being made into fighters. 
Their instruction may be varied and require 
professional skill, but their mission is sim- 
ple—to destroy the enemy on land, on the 
seas, and in the air. Their families at home, 
their neighbors around the corner, their 
teamworkers in the factories and on the 
farms, they, too, belong grimly, determinedly, 
unselfishly, in the ranks of the warriors of 
the Republic. They, too, must fight for every 
advantage that may be given their men and 
their allies on the battle fronts. At home as 
greatly as on the seas, in the deserts, among 
the jungles, and over the mountains and 
plains—fighters will win. 


Multiplied thousands of men and 
women are being thrown out of work 
because their former occupations have 
been disrupted by war priorities. In all, 
I think there are about five or six mil- 
lion unemployed workers in the United 
States at this time. 

So, on the one hand, we have the spec- 
tacle of lagging production in essential 
war industries. On the other hand, we 
have the spectacle of millions of people 
wanting and needing work, but who have 
been unable to find their peculiar niche 
in the war program. This is indeed an 
ironic situation. It is a bafiling enigma; 
a conflicting situation leading to disu- 
nity, discontent, insecurity, and ineffec- 
tiveness in our war effort. 

Everyone agrees that we have a tre- 
mendous job to do. No one doubts that 
in the long run the American people will 
necessarily shoulder the major burden 
of winning the victory and writing the 
Peace that follows; because we have the 
preponderance of potential manpower 
and womanpower, the greater share of 
the basic resources, and the greater 
wealth. We are just about the only na- 
tion that has enough food even now, and 
before this titantic struggle is over we 
shall have to help feed and clothe the 
whole world. Our vast resources are not 
only an important element in the war 
itself, but our possession of these things 
may well be expected to give us a larger 
influence in rebuilding the world after 
the last gun is fired. 

Even the man on the street visualizes 
the immensity of the task before us if 
we are lick the beast of Berlin, the yellow 
gorilla of Japan, and the windbag of 
Italy. He knows that Hitler has been 
boasting for a long time that today he 
is the ruler of Europe and that tomorrow 
he will rule the world; that the Japs 
already have their blueprints made for 
ruling America from the White House in 
Washington. Yes; even the man in the 
street knows that what we must do to 
the Axis terrorists is to meet them, beat 
them, and destroy them for all time to 
come. 

After much deliberation on the prob- 
lem confronting us, I have reached the 
conclusion that the solution lies in com- 
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plete mobilization of our people and all 
that we possess for a successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. It is my modest opinion 
that we must work out an orderly system 
whereby each individual and our diverse 
resources will be placed at the service of 
the country, to be utilized where most 
needed. This is my answer to the swivel- 
chair generals who have found it so easy 


| to sit behind polished desks and dispatch 


caustic messages to Washingion criticiz- 
ing what has been done, without offering 
anything better to take its place. 

My answer to the carping critics is: 
Then let us have total mobilization of all 
the people and all our resources, organ- 
ized into productive units to serve ac- 
cording to the mandates of necessity. 

Each man to his place, O Israel, and drive 
thou on to victory! 

I propose that we amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 so as 
to require every citizen of the United 
States and every other person residing 
in the United States, 18 years of age or 
older, to submit to registration in the 
same manner that the young men from 
20 to 44 already have been required to 
register for military service. 

I propose that the President of the 
United States be authorized and em- 
powered to order any such person or per- 
sons to perform any work or duties which 
he is capable of performing and to fix 
the terms and conditions upon which 
such work or duties shall be performed 
and to prescribe the compensation to be 
paid therefor. 

I propose that the President of the 
United States be authorized and em- 
powered to requisition any property of 
any nature whatsoever that is needed for 
the defense of the country or for prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Mr. President, I believe a large per- 
eentage of our people will be inclined to 
favor this method of integrating and co- 
ordinating our manpower, womanpower, 
and our material resources or properties. 
I am sure that every father and mother 
who have a son facing shot and shell, 
every wife whose husband is risking his 
life at the front, every sister and brother 
of boys daily risking their lives on some 
battleground somewhere in the world, 
and every patriotic citizen who daily 
prays for the lives and safety of our boys 
will approve of this all-out total mobi- 
lization of the country’s all to back up 
and protect our boys while they fight and 
die and to meke certain our victory. Our 
boys are taking the great risk, giving 
their all, 24 hours a day, and many are 
dying for us and our country. We at 
bome can at least give freely of all our 
time and all we possess—that they may 
win and that more of them may live. 

But whether others agree with me to- 
day or not, I know that in a little while 
when the long black boxes, draped in the 
folds of Old Glory, containing the last 
remains of cur immortal heroes who gave 
their all that this Republic might live, 
begin to pour into every little hamlet, 
town, and city of the Nation everyone 
will then wish we had given our all, for 
it would have saved the precious lives of 
so many. 
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A recent Gallup poll survey disclosed 
that the country is already prepared to 
accept total mobilization by the over- 
whelming vote of nearly 2 to 1. It re- 
vealed that of all the people interrogated 
as to their willingness to exchange their 
present job for one in a defense factory 
at whatever pay the defense job would 
offer, a total of 57 percent answered 
“Yes”; 40 percent answered “No”; and 
3 percent were undecided. 

The public-opinion poll on the ques- 
tion of drafting women for war training 
and war work revealed that 73 percent 
of the women polled voted “yes,” and 
that 63 percent of the men were in favor 
of it. 

A few days ago President Roosevelt 
warned the Nation that “no American 
man, woman, or child can escape the con- 
sequences of this war.” He warmly ap- 
proved the following excerpt from a book 
entitled “This Is Your War” by Marquis 
W. Childs: 

No American man, woman, or child can 
escape the consequences of this war. No 
other national effort in our history has re- 
quired so- much from each of us in sacrifice 
and effort. Every single aspect of your daily 
standard of living is going to be affected 
Some of these changes you have already 
learned about from the newspapers. A 
pampered nation in the past, America is in- 
experienced in war. 


Nearly all the major nations at war 
have the power to conscript their entire 
populations and their possessions for the 
war effort. The best way for us to evalu- 
ate the probable effectiveness of such a 
plan in our country is to judge how it has 
worked elsewhere in actual practice. So 
let us see how total mobilization is work- 
ing out in England. 

In the recent report by Lord Halifax, 
the British Ambassador, on what Brit- 
ain has been doing in the two and a half 
years of war, he made some very inter- 
esting and heartening revelations. He 
proved beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
England is truly “stripped for action.” 
This report showed that one-fifth of the 
entire British people have been shifted 
from their home communities to places 
where they are more urgently needed 
for war-production purposes. This mass 
shift of war-production workers affected 
9,000.000 persons. The report also dis- 
closed that 60 percent of England’s na- 
tional income has been devoted to war 
purposes, and that taxing “almost 
reaches the confiscation point.” 

When it became necessary to conscript 
women for war work to replace men 
workers called in combative service, it 
is said that at first there was a great 
deal of opposition in staid, conventional 
old England to the induction of women 
into factory life. But since the pro- 
gram has gone into effect, it has proved 
and is proving increasingly satisfactory 
and effective. Women are found every- 
where in factories turning out engines 
for long-range bombers, in machine- 
tool works, and in small-arms factories, 
doing both skilled and unskilled work, 
and doing it expertly. Now that they 
understand that victory rests as much 
with them as with the men in the armed 
forces, those fine British women are de- 
riving great satisfaction from doing a 
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man’s work while the men go out to the 
battle fronts. Morale is greatly im- 
proved; nerve tension has been notably 
lessened; and a realistic democracy such 
as had never before been witnessed in 
England has developed. 

In Russia millions of women have been 
called into the service of the country to 
do men’s work. They do all sorts of 
tasks in the factories. They drive loco- 
motives and tractors; serve as engineers 
on ships and pilots on planes. They are 
said to be so numerous in munitions fac- 
tories that there is hardly a weapon or 
shell that has not been touched by a 
woman’s hand. Thousands of Russian 
women are engaged in actual combative 
service. During a recent Russian cele- 
bration two Russian women received 
awards for having ambushed a German 
supply train, destroying 3 tanks and 11 
automobiles. 

China has universal mobilization. Her 
citizens are recruited on the basis of con- 
scription, trained under one system, uni- 
formly equipped, strictly disciplined, and 
taking orders from a unified command. 
In addition to the 5,000,000 actively en- 
gaged in warfare, there are 10,000,000 re- 
serves and 49,000,000 potential fighting 
men. We are reminded, too, that the 
classification “fighting men” includes the 
womenfolk. It includes the well-known 
Kevangsi battalion of Chinese women at 
the front. 

I am reliably informed that in those 
countries where it is mandatory that 
every citizen do his part there is a tre- 
mendous boon to morale in working to- 
gether in a common cause. As one writer 
expressed it: 

It is the same lift that is imparted by a 
great choir of voices, or by a full-throated 
band, a tremendous orchestra vibrating to 
a single theme. It is a lift that actuates 
the thousands of pilots, the tens of thou- 
sands of marching men who are pouring 
like a resistless avalanche through the moun- 
tain passes and into the valleys. 


Australians apparently have found 
regimented manpower and womanpower 
and wealth highly satisfactory. At least 
they have retained throughout the past 
quarter of a century certain phases of 
the program which was inaugurated dur- 
ing the World War No. 1 era. Through- 
out this quarter century they have con- 
tinued to have pay scales and werking 
conditions fixed by law. The basic wage 
or salary at the present time, mandatory 
for all adults no matter what the job, is 
$22 a week—worth about $50 a week 
by New York standards. Their Govern- 
ment is patterned after the United 
States, having an elective house of rep- 
resentatives and senate. So, if the peo- 
ple did not like the system, they easily 
could have changed it long ago. I un- 
derstand that there is no unemployment 
and no illiteracy in Australia—though, 
of course, banishment of all colored peo- 
ple except the aborigines, by the White 
Australia Act of 1901, has helped tre- 
mendously to cut down illiteracy in that 
country. 

A day or two ago I saw a photograph 
of a group of Australian women being 
recruited for training in war industries. 
The legend beneath the picture indicated 
that those women would be sent from 
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Sydney to Killara, where they are to take 
a 3-week training course before being 
sent to positions where they are most 
needed. They were a confident-looking 
group of strong women, obviously happy 
to be making ready to help produce the 
goods that will help destroy the Axis 
hoodlums. 

I believe, Mr. President, that total 
mobilization, a truly all-out war effort, 
would do for us in America what it is 
doing for our Allies. It would be almost 
certain to accomplish these things and 
more: 

Put an end to the alleged coddling, 
pandering, pampering, or bundling of or 
among any group or groups of workers. 

Automatically eliminate all strikes, 
walk-outs, and slow-downs. 

Locate at once all trained, skilled. 
and semiskilled industrial men and 
women now scattered throughout the 
United States and place them at work 
in the thousands of war industrial plants 
so that we will have plenty of proper 
labor to operate every war plant in the 
Nation three shifts, 24 hours a day, and 
in most cases 7 days a week. 

Men and women who cannot qualify 
to train for active service at the front 
will be put into training at once for war 
factory work so as .to take the places of 
those who can fight on the front. 

Place all of Uncle Sam’s nieces and 
nephews on the home front on the same 
footing as regards war efforts and war 
sacrifices, including the relinquishing of 
any personal possessions or properties 
that might be needed for defense or for 
successful prosecution of the war. 

Discover and bring into usefulness 
many latent talents among our people. 

Establish a central clearing house for 
jobs for employables now out of employ- 
ment, placing workers according to 
their peculiar talents or skills. 

Minimize petty jealousies and dissen- 
sions between various groups of capital, 
commerce, industry, labor, agriculture, 
and so on. 

Accelerate our production program to 
such an extent that we can do the job 
we have to do in much shorter time and 
thereby save perhaps millions of lives as 
well as billions of dollars. 

Sound the death knell for a luxury- 
softened era of playboys and glamour 
girls, Rout and corral the lounge lizards, 
parasites, sons and daughters of the rich, 
and the politically powerful who may 
have tried or may yet try to escape their 
part in this war effort by pressure on 
draft boards, and the able-bodied clerks 
and employees of the county, city, State, 
and Federal agencies, whose places can 
be filled with women and men who, 
on account of age or physical defects, 
cannot fight on the front. We have over 
a million employees on the Federal pay 
rolls today. We could take from these 
rolls enough young men between the ages 
of 20 to 44, inclusive—and I am sure 
they are anxious to fight—to whip half 
the Japanese Army. Their places could 
be filled overnight by a million women 
and men not eligible for combative serv- 
ice—all anxious to get these jobs—and 
the work of the Federal Government 
woud move smoothly and effectively 

ong. 
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We would do away with profiteering by 
contractors and manufacturers. We 
would put practically all the labor rack- 
eteers in the front lines; and those who 
were left after examination we would put 
to work producing instead of consuming. 
Even John L. Lewis and William Green 
would be subject to the orders and com- 
mands of their Government—a democ- 
racy really at war. I am sure organized 
labor would wholeheartedly approve of 
total mobilization, because then there 
would be no reason to modify or repeal 
any of the rights of labor under the law 
for the duration of the war, and they 
would then know of a certainty that we 
meant to and would win the war, forever 
making safe the liberties and freedoms 
of this great country, where even the 
humble laboring man has the opportu- 
nity of a decent living for himself and his 
family. He would know that when we 
win this war it will bring freedom to his 
brother laborers throughout the world, 
for he knows that at this very moment 
half the world is in abject slavery under 
totalitarian taskmasters. Laborers are 
half starved, working long hours with 
no pay. 

Serve notice on our enemies that we 
are a determined Nation of busy, patri- 
otic Americans working and fighting in 
a common cause to wipe “totalityranny” 
from the face of the earth. 

Boost immeasurably the morale of the 
men in the armed forces by proving to 
them that while they fight for us in the 
lines we are fighting for them behind the 
lines with all our manpower, woman- 
power, and material resources. 

Of course, there will be objections to 
this proposed total mobilization plan. 
Some of the objections will be inspired by 
selfishness. Certain persons will object 
on the alleged grounds that such a plan 
would give too much authority to our 
President and foster a dictatorship. It 
would do no such thing. In the first 
place, it would be only for the duration 
of the war, automatically repealed when 
the war is over, and could be repealed by 
a concurrent resolution by Congress—a 
resolution which would not require the 
President’s signature—at any time dur- 
ing the war, should it prove ineffective or 
otherwise unworthy. In the second place, 
there cannot be such a thing as a dicta- 
torship in this country, where our people 
have a regular system of elections where- 
by public officials have to go before the 
people and ask their permission to hold 
office. The President himself is elected 
by the sovereign voice of the people—than 
which there is no more powerful or more 
eloquent voice. By their votes the citi- 
zens of the United States choose their 
legislative representatives and their 
President. By the same token they se- 
lect the Commander in Chief of their 
armed forces, because the President is 
the Commander in Chief. It would be 
impossible for President Roosevelt to be- 
come a dictator even if he so desired 
which he most certainly does not —be- 
cause his term expires at the end of 1944; 
and it will be the people’s prerogative and 
inalienable right to say who shall be the 
next President. 

In a dictatorship the men who are in 
control can be removed in only one way, 
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and that is by destroying them. This 
great difference between dictators in to- 
talitarian countries and duly elected 
representatives of the people in a true 
democracy such as ours is one of the 
principal things we are fighting to pre- 
serve. Weare very conscious of that dif- 
ference, too, in these perilous times when 
our precious liberties and freedoms are 
at stake. 

I honestly believe that complete mo- 
bilization is the best conceivable plan 
for making everybody in the country feel 
that he or she truly belongs in this great 
democracy of ours. I am sure it would 
be the most satisfactory means of mak- 
ing each and every person shoulder his 
or her share of the burdens of war for 
the preservation of a way of life which 
has conveyed so many blessings to so 
many people. 

It does not take a prophet or the son 
of a prophet to know that integration, 
concentration, and coordination of all 
our talents and our material resources 
will be required to win this war. I re- 
iterate that I am firmly convinced we can 
best accomplish this noble objective by 
a total mobilization of our people and 
our possessions, Prompted by this con- 
viction, I am introducing a bill for pas- 
sage by the Congress, to provide for com- 
plete mobilization of the people and the 
resources of the United States for our 
own national defense and for prosecu- 
tion of the war, in the form of amend- 
ments to our Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2397) to provide for total mobilization of 
the people and resources of the United 
States for prosecution of the war, was 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to the printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the first section of 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(d) The Congress further declares that 
the preservation of a free society is an end 
which justifies requiring the members thereof 
to perform for so long as may be necessary 
any type of work or duties which such mem- 
bers are capable of performing and which is 
most likely to contribute to the preservation 
of that society.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of such act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Except as otherwise provided in 
this act, it shall be the duty of every citizen 
of the United States, and of every other per- 
son residing in the United States, who, on 
the days fixed for the first or any subsequent 
registration, is 18 years of age or older to pre- 
sent himself for and submit to registration 
at such time or times and place or places, and 
in such manner and in such age group or 
groups, as shall be determined by rules and 
regulations prescribed hereunder.” 

Sec. 3. Such act, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 19. (a) Every person required to reg- 
ister under the provisions of section 2 of 
this act, except persons of the classes re- 
ferred to in sections 5 (c) (1) and 5 (d), 
shall be liable, during the continuance of 
any of the wars in which the United States 
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is engaged on the date of the enactment of 
the Total Mobilization Act, to perform any 
work of a civilian nature or any duties re- 
lating to home defense which the President 
may deem appropriate, including work as a 
self- employer, as an employee of the Goy- 
ernment or any department or agency 
thereof, or as an employee of any other per- 
son, or of any firm, corporation, or other 
business organization, The President is 
authorized from time to time to order any 
such person or persons to perform any work or 
duties which he is liable to perform under 
this section; and the President is further 
authorized to fix the terms and conditions 
upon which such work or duties shall be 
performed and to prescribe the compensa- 
tion to be paid therefor. The compensation 
of any such person who is ordered by the 
President to perform work or duties for the 
Government or any department or agency 
thereof shall be paid by the United States and 
the compensation of any person who is or- 
dered by the President to perform work or 
duties for any other person or for any firm, 
corporation, or other business organization 
shall be paid by such other person, firm, cor- 
poration, or business organization. The 
President is authorized to utilize the Selec- 
tive Service System for the purpose of select- 
ing persons for the performance of work and 
duties for which they are liable under this 
subsection, and to utilize such system and 
such other agencies of the Government as he 
deems appropriate for the purpose of assign- 
ing such persons to the work or duties they 
are ordered to perform and for the purpose 
of otherwise administering this act with re- 
spect to such persons. 

“(b) Any person who willfully refuses or 
fails to perform any work or duties which he 
is liable to perform under the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section and which he 
has been ordered by the President to per- 
form shall, upon conviction thereof, be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for not more than 5 
years or by a fine of not more than $10,000, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

“(c) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall be effective only (1) during 
the continuance of the wars in which the 
United States is engaged on the date of enact- 
ment of the Total Mobilization Act, or (2) 
until such earlier time as the Congress, by 
concurrent resolution, may designate; but no 
prosecution of any person for a violation of 
the provisions of subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion which occurred during the period of 
effectiveness of subsection (a) shall be barred 
by reason of the expiration of the period of 


effectiveness of such subsection (a).“ 


Src. 4. The first section of the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the President of the 
United States to requisition property required 
for the defense of the United States,” ap- 
proved October 16, 1941, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“That (a) whenever the President, during 
the continuance of any of the wars in which 
the United States is engaged on the date of 
the enactment of the Total Mobilization Act, 
determines that the use of any property of 
any nature whatsoever is needed for the de- 
fense of the United States or for the prosecu- 
tion of such wars, he is authorized to requisi- 
tion such property upon the payment of fair 
and just compensation therefor to be deter- 
mined as hereinafter provided, and to use or 
dispose of such property in such manner as 
he may determine is necessary for the defense 
of the United States or the prosecution of 
such wars. The President shall determine 
the amount of the fair and just compensation 
to be paid for any property requisitioned and 
taken over pursuant to this act and the fair 
value of any property returned under section 
2 of this act, but each such determination 
shall be made as of the time it is requisitioned 
or returned, as the case may be, in accordance 
with the provision for just compensation in 
the fifth amendment to the Constitution of 
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the United States. If, upon any such requisi- 
tion of property, the person entitled to receive 
the amount so determined by the President 
as the fair and just compensation for the 
property is unwilling to accept the same as 
full and complete compensation for such 
property he shall be paid 50 percent of such 
amount and shall be entitled to sue the 
United States in the Court of Claims or in 
any district court of the United States in 
the manner provided by sections 24 (20) and 
145 of the Judicial Code (U. S. C., 1934 ed., 
title 28, secs. 41 (20) and 250) for an addi- 
tional amount which, when added to the 
amount so paid to him, he considers to be 
fair and just compensation for such property. 
Such courts shall also have power to deter- 
mine in an appropriate proceeding any ques- 
tions that may arise with respect to the 
amount of the fair value to be paid upon 
the return of any property under section 2 
of this act, regardless of the amount in con- 
troversy in any such proceeding. 

“(b) No power to requisition property con- 
ferred upon the President by this section 
shall be exercised by him after (1) the ter- 
mination of the wars in which the United 
States is engaged on the date of enactment 
of the Total Mobilization Act, or (2) such 
earlier time as the Congress, by concurrent 
resolution, may designate.” 

Sec. 5. Section 2 of such act of October 16, 
1941, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2, Whenever the President determines 
that property acquired under this act and 
retained is no longer needed for the defense 
of the United States or for the prosecution 
of such wars, he shall, if the original owner 
desires the property and pays the fair value 
thereof, return such property to the owner.” 

Sec. 6. This act may be cited as the “Total 
Mobilization Act.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF ST. LAWRENCE 
WATERWAY 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I have 
consistently opposed the proposal to 
build the St. Lawrence waterway. I am 
opposed to it now for all the reasons I 
have opposed it in the past. I am op- 
posed to it for a number of other reasons 
which have become urgent since the be- 
ginning of our war effort. 

We are told that we do not have 
enough steel for guns, tanks, planes, and 
battleships; and yet those who propose 
to build the St. Lawrence waterway are 
asking that vast quantities of steel be 
diverted from war production to under- 
take a project that cannot possibly be 
completed for 5 or 6 years. 

We are told that we do not have 
enough rubber to enable citizens to keep 
their automobiles in operation; and yet 
the advocates of the St. Lawrence 
waterway propose to use truck service 
to haul materials to the site of this vast 
building project. 

We are told that we lack skilled work- 
ers, engineers, and mechanics to win the 
war; and yet the advocates of the St. 
Lawrence waterway propose to divert 
numbers of these necessary production 
experts to a task not now required of us. 

We are told that we must double and 
triple our tax rates and buy large addi- 
tional amounts of Defense bonds to win 
the war; and yet those who advocate 
the building of the St. Lawrence water- 
way want to add to a tax burden already 
great beyond the mind of man to under- 
stand. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks an article from the 
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Harrisburg Patriot of March 10, 1942, 
entitled “Threat to Pennsylvania.” It 
refers to the threat of the St. Lawrence 
waterway to the economic life of Penn- 
sylvania. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot of March 
10, 1942] 


THREAT TO PENNSYLVANIA 


Despite Nation-wide protest, “pork-barrel” 
legislation at Washington still includes pub- 
lic funds for the extravagant and wasteful 
St. Lawrence waterway. 

Camouflaged as a defense and navigation 
proposal, it is essentially another Federal 
hydroelectric project and, as such, threatens 
one of Pennsylvania’s great bulwarks, the 
coal industry and all its dependents. 

Should Congress finally approve the St. 
Lawrence project, not only would many mil- 
lions of tax dollars be taken from the Ameri- 
can people for a job that would be years in 
building, but afterward and for endless years 
many millions of dollars would be taken from 
the operators and miners of coal because of 
the substitution of water for steam in the 
generation of electricity. Furthermore, it 
would cut into the supply of materials 
urgently needed for war. 

So incalculable is likely to be the loss suf- 
fered by Pennsylvania from this fantastic and 
uneconomic Federal program that selfish as 
well as patriotic interest suggests an all- 
Pennsylvania effort to eliminate it. The 
threat to the State’s welfare and one of its 
basic industries is so real that the full extent 
of it should be ascertained by expert investi- 
gation. 

To this end Governor James would be justi- 
fied in summoning a nonpartisan conference 
of capable Pennsylvanians, who could plan 
the raising of sufficient funds to employ ex- 
perts and engineers to study the paralyzing 
effects not only on the mining industry but 
the railroads of this State, once the genera- 
tion of power on the St. Lawrence starts 
competing with power generated by steam 
from Pennsylvania coal, 

Such a study would reveal to what extent 
steam-generated power is more economic 
than power from the costly installation of 
dams and other works on the St. Lawrence. 
It could find to what extent the coal mines 
of the State would be crippled and the loss 
of coal tonnage the railroads would suffer if 
coal now or to be used later in the generation 
of electric power loses its present and poten- 
tial markets. 

The findings of such a conference would 
make hard-hitting ammunition for Pennsyl- 
vania’s United States Senators and Con- 
gressmen in smashing the St. Lawrence 
project in Washington. Certainly these rep- 
resentatives of the people can offer no excuse 
against doing their utmost to protect the wel- 
fare of their home State. 

Federal projects like the St. Lawrence in- 
flict double punishment on such coal-pro- 
ducing States as Pennsylvania. Not only are 
the taxes of Pennsylvania used to build such 
projects, but later through competition with 
water power, the dollars of investment, cap- 
ital, wages, railroad rates involved in the min- 
ing and transportation of coal, are impaired. 

As has been said repeatedly, if the Federal 
Government has concern for the welfare of 
Pennsylvanians, it will nurse rather than 
curse the ailing coal industry of this State. 
Instead of suffocating mining, it would stimu- 
late it, revitalize the stricken coal districts, 
create more jobs for idle miners, supply ton- 
nage for railroads with corresponding in- 
creases in jobs and in mercantile and other 
sales throughout the State. 

Pennsylvania ought not sit dumb before 
this threat to its welfare. It need not. With 
the findings of an expert commission, Penn- 
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sylvania can go to Washington and “spike” 
the St. Lawrence waterway for the unwise, 
ill-timed, discredited fantasy its dreamers 
have made of it. 

One reason Governor James called the 
legislature in special session was to consider 
war-time emergencies. The threat to Penn- 
sylvania in the St. Lawrence waterway is a 
wartime as well as peacetime danger, The 
legislature could recognize and meet it with 
appropriate action. 


ALLENE RUHLMAN AND JOHN P. RUHL- 
MAN—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BROWN. I submit two confer- 
ence reports and ask for their immedi- 
ate consideration. 

Mr. DANAHER, What are the bills, 
please? 

Mr. BROWN. They are conference 
reports on two claims bills, which I 
should like to have now considered. I 
first submit the conference report on 
House bill 5473. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The confer- 
ence report will be read. 

The conference report was read, as 
follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5473) for the relief of Allene Ruhlman and 
John P. Ruhiman, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the figures “$2,721” insert 
84,000“ and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the figures “$1,185” insert 
“$2,185”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

; PRENTISS M. Brown, 

James M. TUNNELL, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Dan R. MCGEHEE, 
EUGENE J. KEOGH, 
THOMAS WINTER, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. BROWN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 
the conference report and move its 
adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the confer- 
ence report was considered and agreed to. 


HARRY KAHN—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BROWN. I submit a conference 
report on House bill 4665 and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The confer- 
ence report will be read. 

The conference report was read, as 
follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4665) for the relief of Harry Kahn, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment, as 


follows: 
In lieu of the figures “$2,500” insert 
"$3,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 


PRENTISS M. Brown, 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Dan R. McGEHEE, 
EUGENE J. KEOGH, 
THOMAS WINTER, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the confer- 
ence report was considered and agreed to. 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the resolution (S. Res. 220), which is as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the case of WILLIAM 
Lancer does not fail within the Constitu- 
tional provisions for expulsion or any punish- 
ment by two-thirds vote because Senator 
Lancer is neither charged with nor proven to 
have committed disorderly behavior during 
his membership in the Senate. 

Resolved, That WILLIAM LANGER is not en- 
titled to be a Senator of the United States 
from the State of North Dakota. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr President, I offer 
an amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute to Senate Resolution 220, which is 
now pending before the Senate, and ask 
unanimous consent to have the clerk read 
it for the information of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read for the information of the Sen- 
ate the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute submitted by the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

The Curer CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out all after the word “Resolved” 
and in lieu thereof to insert the follow- 
ing: 

That since it appears that WILLIAM LANGER 
has been duly elected a Senator of the United 
States from the State of North Dakota, and 
that the returns of such election and the 
credentials submitted to the Senate by the 
said WILLIAM LANGER are valid, and since it 
further appears that the said WILLIAM 
Lancer has attained the age of 30 years, has 
been 9 years a citizen of the United States, 
and was, when elected, an inhabitant of the 
State of North Dakota, the said WILLIAM 
Lancer cannot, by majority vote, be excluded 
from, or deprived of, a seat in the Senate of 
the United States. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to state that the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, which I offer, rep- 
resents the views which I undertook to 
express last Friday in my argument on 
the pending resolution, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator desire to have the amendment 
lie on the table? 

Mr. OVERTON. No; I offer it now as 
an amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute for the pending resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton] in 
the nature of a substitute for Senate 
Resolution 220. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, this 
morning the Committee on Privileges 
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and Elections held a meeting and re- 
quested me in its behalf to propose an 
amendment to Resolution No. 220, de- 
claring WILLIAM Lancer not entitled to 
be a United States Senator from the 
State of North Dakota. 

The amendment consists in striking 
out lines 1 to 5, inclusive, and in lieu 
thereof to insert the following: 

Resolved, That the case of WILLIAM LANGER 
does not fall within the constitutional pro- 
visions for expulsion by a two-thirds vote. 


Furthermore, I was instructed by the 
committee to ask that under rule XVIII 
of the Rules of the Senate the two 
propositions contained in Senate Reso- 
lution No. 220 be divided. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request 
will be granted, under the rule. 

Mr. GREEN. Furthermore, in view of 
the debate hitherto and in connection 
therewith, I have received from John 
Moses, Governor of North Dakota, a 
telegram which I ask to have read by the 
clerk, together with a copy of a letter 
which Governor Moses sent to the former 
chairman of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, dated November 26, 1941, 
to which reference is made in the tele- 
gram. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The tele- 
gram will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Bismarck, N. Dax., March 22, 1942. 
S nator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, 
Washington, D. C.: 

My attention has been called to certain 
statements made on the floor by Senator 
Mourpock in connection with Langer hear- 
ings, involving me as Governor of North 
Dakota. After the closing of the committee 
hearings I was advised of certain statements 
made by Attorney Francis Murphy to the 
effect that I, as Governor, had continued 
dealing with Brewer. There being then no 
opportunity to put testimony in the record, 
I wrote the chairman, Senator Haren. at 
length concerning the matter. Request that 
letter be placed before the committee with 
the view to presenting it to the Senate in 
answer to Senator Murpocx’s statements. 

JOHN Moses, Governor. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Rhode Island also wish to 
have the letter read? 

Mr. GREEN. I think it should be read 
in compliance with the request of 
Governor Moses, since his name has been 
brought into the discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter 
will be read as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


STATE or NORTH DAKOTA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Bismarck, November 26, 1941. 
Hon. Cart A. HATCH, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR HatcH: I have purposely 
avoided taking any part in the proceedings 
involving the seating f WILLIAM LANGER as 
Senator from North Dakota. I have for 
many years opposed Mr. Lancer politically. 
I belong to a different party. If he were 
denied a seat, the duty would devolve upon 
me to fill the vacancy. In view of these 
circumstances, it appeared proper that I 
avoid any part in the controversy to make 
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certain that my personal feelings did not 
color my official action. 

However, the argument advanced before 
your committee by counsel for Mr. LANGER 
makes it necessary for me to place before you 
certain facts. I decline to be placed in the 
position of having in any manner sanctioned 
or condoned Mr. LAN rns methods while Gov- 
ernor of this State. 

In the course of his argument (p. 1998 of 
transcript) counsel said: 

“The undisputed evidence shows here that 
he (Moses) consents to the employment of 
this man Brewer, in 1941, as the fiscal agent 
of the State. Now, how do you reconcile 
that, gentlemen, down here in Washington? 
How do you reconcile the conduct of the 
Governor of the State of North Dakota, whom 
everybody admits is a political enemy of Gov- 
ernor LANGER, with the idea of any belief on 
his part as Governor, that there was any 
fraud connected with the bond transactions.” 

This statement, apparently, is based upon 
the testimony of Mr. Brewer and Mr. Brunk. 
A thorough study of the testimony discloses 
no other possible basis for it. In volume 3, 
at page 399 of the transcript I find that Mr. 
Brewer testified as follows: 

“Question. Mr. Brewer, sometime during 
this year or the year 1940 did the Industrial 
Commission authorize the designation of a 
fiscal agent of the State to handle securities? 

“Answer. Yes, sir. 

“Question. Who was ted as such 
fiscal agent under that authorization? 

“Answer. I was 

“Question. And you are now fiscal agent 
under that designation? 

“Answer. Under that designation; that 
designation has never been repealed as far 
as I know.” 

At page 1843 of the transcript Mr. Brunk 
testified: 


“The Governor of North Dakota (referring 
to myself) introduced a resolution which 
named this man Brewer fiscal agent of the 
State to prepare a similar plan for refunding 
the State debt.“ 

The argument of counsel is certainly not 
justified by the documentary evidence which 
was placed in the record, and the testimony 
of Mr Brewer and Mr. Brunk is absolutely 
contrary to the facts. Mr. Brewer was never 
employed as fiscal agent of the State. I 
never consented to his employment in that 
capacity or in any other capacity. 

The resolution adopted by the industrial 
commission on July 11, 1941, upon motion of 
Mr. Strutz, and a copy of which was placed 
in your record, provides: 

“Be it resolved by the Industrial Commis- 
sion of the State of North Dakota, That the 
Bank of North Dakota, as fiscal agent, be, 
and it is hereby, authorized to cause to be 
prepared a comprehensive plan for the re- 
funding of the debt of the State of North 
Dakota; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Bank of North Dakota 
be, and it is hereby, authorized to employ 
such legal and financial assistance as it may 
deem advisable in the preparation of said 
plan to enable the State to refinance this 
indebtedness.” 

You will note that the Bank of North Da- 
kota, not Mr. Brewer, is designated as fiscal 
agent of the State, and that it was the Bank 
of North Dakota and not Mr. Brewer which 
was directed to prepare a refinancing plan. 
It is apparently true that F. A. Vogel, the 
manager of the Bank of North Dakota, did 
have the assistance of Mr. Brewer in pre- 
paring the plan which was later submitted 
to the industrial commission by the bank of 
North Dakota, but he did not consult with 
nor have the approval of the industrial com- 
mission nor of myself as Governor of North 
Dakota in employing Mr. Brewer in this con- 
nection. 

Perhaps I should explain that the Bank of 
North Dakota is a State owned and operated 
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agency of the State; that it is governed by 
the industrial commission, composed since 
1939 of Math Dahl, commissioner of agri- 
culture and labor; Alvin C. Strutz, attorney 
general; and myself, as Governor. The active 
management of the bank is in the hands of 
a manager appointed by the commission. Mr. 
Vogel, the manager, is not an appointee of 
mine, but has held over since the preceding 
administration. 

When the refinancing plan was presented 
by Mr. Vogel it was not approved either by 
myself nor by the commission. On the con- 
trary, and on January 27, 1941, upon motion 
of Mr. Dahl, it was resolved that “the indus- 
trial commission go on record as favoring 
submission to the Legislative Assembly of 
North Dakota now in session of the matter of 
refinancing the State’s bond indebtedness as 
set forth in the proposed special message 
aforesaid (referring to the Governor’s mes- 
sage), including the two refinancing proposals 
thus far in the hands of the industrial com- 
mission, to wit: (1) the so-called first plan, 
submitted by the Bank of North Dakota, and 
(2) the so-called second plan, submitted by 
the Charles T. Fuller Co. and Ballman & 
Main, together with any other and further 
refinancing proposals from whomsoever sub- 
mitted which may come to the attention of 
the industrial commission.” 

Upon my recommendation the legislature 
provided for the refinancing through State 
agencies of certain early maturities without 
payment of commissions to any bond brokers, 
and it declined to approve either of the 
refinancing plans submitted to it. 

There would seem to be no reason whatso- 
ever why Mr. Brewer or Mr. Brunk should be 
laboring under any misapprehension as to the 
facts. This matter was very definitely clari- 
fied at the time the two plans were submitted 
to the legislature. After the second refinanc- 
ing plan was submitted to the industrial 
commission, it developed that someone asso- 
ciated with Mr. Brewer complained to Ball- 
man & Main, one of the sponsors, that it was 
unethical to submit a plan because the State 
of North Dakota had already entered into a 
contractual relationship with Mr. Brewer. 
Thereupon the Chicago brokers asked to 
withdraw their proposal. When it came to 
my attention that a claim was being asserted 
that Mr. Brewer had some contractual rela- 
tionship, I called on Mr, Vogel and he 
assured me that he had not entered into any 
such relationship, and, of course, I knew that 
the industrial commission had not done so. 
Thereupon I issued a public statement, as 
follows: 

“Mr. Main declared in his letter asking to 
withdraw from participation in the plan that 
it was reported to his company that there was 
some contractual relationship between the 
Bank of North Dakota, the industrial com- 
mission, and proponents of the other plan. 
Mr. Main further said that until the other 
(bank) plan was accepted or rejected, he felt, 
it was not ethical that another plan be 
offered and that he was ignorant that the 
bank plan had been submitted already. 

“The industrial commission will advise Mr. 
Main that his offer to withdraw will not be 
accepted, as there has been no contract 
entered into with proponents of any plan. 

“Mr. Vogel appeared before the industrial 
commission and when questioned as to 
whether or not the Bank of North Dakota had 
entered into any contract with Brewer & Co. 
he said No.“ 

“Mr. Vogel said that he had corresponded 
with Brewer & Co. and had advised them to 
submit a proposal at its expense, and he said 
in no manner was any contract entered into.” 

That statement has never been challenged 
by Mr. Brewer or Mr. Brunk or Mr. Vogel. 
The present attempt to distort the facts is 
somewhat less than candid. a 

In view of the letter written by Mr. Vogel 
to Brewer & Co. on July 11, 1940, there may 
arise a question as to whether or not Mr. Vogel 
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and Mr. Brewer were attempting to give Mr. 
Brewer some prior position in connection with 
the proposed refinancing of State indebted- 
ness. If so, it was done entirely without the 
knowledge or consent of myself or the In- 
dustrial Commission. 

Counsel further said: 

“He (Mr. Brewer) kept right on doing busl- 
ness in 1940 in the State of North Dakota 
and made a large sum of money, I think the 
testimony shows something like $100,000 dur- 
ing the year 1940.” 

While the statement does not say it di- 
rectly, it infers that Mr. Brewer made this 
profit from doing business with State agen- 
cies; the same as he had in 1937 and 1938. 
That inference is not borne out by the testi- 
mony presented to the committee. The only 
evidence bearing on the subject which I 
have been able to find appears on page 1911 
where Mr. Brunk testified that the “gross 
deposits” of V. W. Brewer Co, in 1940 were 
$96,684.57. There is, apparently, nothing to 
show how much of these gross deposits rep- 
resented profits nor is there, apparently, any- 
thing to show how much of the profits came 
out of North Dakota business and how much 
came out of other business. It does appear 
that in 1939 Mr. Brewer started doing con- 
siderable business in South Dakota. 

In this connection the testimony of Mr 
Brunk appearing at page 503 of the tran- 
script may be enlightening. He said: 

“I think there were some bonds delivered 
later to institutions in North Dakota when 
Governor Moses was Governor and that the 
name Brewer had achieved so much distaste 
up there that he preferred they be delivered 
in another name, and I think Shambaugh 
was a dummy in that transaction.” 

I assume Mr. Brunk meant that Mr. Brewer 
preferred to have the bonds delivered thrcugh 
a dummy. Certainly, I knew nothing about 
it and of course it is impossible for me to 
say just how much business has been trans- 
acted by Mr. Brewer through the use of dum- 
mies with the various State agencies which 
are still controlled by political associates of 
Mr. Lancer. But the admission that the 
name of Brewer had achieved so much dis- 
taste that the use of dummies was necessary 
is hardly compatible with the suggestion that 
he was selected as fiscal agent for the State. 

Counsel also argued at page 1997 of the 
transcript: 

“Three years have elapsed, approximately, 
since Governor Moses has been in there, and 
he never has at any time taken one single, 
solitary step indicating that he believes that 
there is any evidence whatever of any fraud 
on the part of Governor Lancer in his official 
capacity. Now, that is very significant, be- 
cause, obviously, if Governor Moses and his 
investigators could have found one particle 
of evidence that they considered sufficient to 
justify either a civil or criminal prosecution 
it would have taken place long ago.” 

In this connection may I say that not until 
the investigation of this matter by the special 
investigators for the Senate were all the facts 
brought to light. The special State examiner 
appointed by me did develop the fact that 
during 1937-38 many North Dakota counties 
had been unable to sell their bonds direct 
to the State agencies, but that these same 
bonds could be and were sold to these same 
State agencies by Mr. Brewer, and that 
through this system Mr. Brewer had made a 
profit of nearly $200,000 in less than 2 years’ 
time. But, unfortunately, neither the special 
State examiner nor any other official of North 
Dakota had authority to go into Iowa and 
compel Mr. Brewer or Mr. Brunk to open up 
their books or to open up the books of the 
Realty Holding Co., an Iowa corporation. 
Hence it was not until the Senate investiga- 
tors, with ample power for that purpose, were 
able to investigate those books was it revealed 
that during the period when Brewer was 
making these large profits on bond deals his 
associate was using a share of these profits to 
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purchase large tracts of land from Governor 
LANGER at excessive prices. 

I do not undertake to pass judgment. 
That is the function of the United States 
Senate. But, in view of the implications of 
the argument advanced by Mr. LANGER’s 
counsel, I think it is only fair to this com- 
mittee, to myself, and to the people of North 
Dakota to say that neither I nor they ap- 
prove the action of any Governor in accept- 
ing financial favors from those who are deal- 
ing with the State and making large profits 
out of apparent favoritism. 

It is true that during my campaign for 
Governor I promised to investigate these 
bond transactions. It is true that I ap- 
pointed a special State examiner for that, 
among other, purposes. It is also true that 
I requested an appropriation from the 1939 
legislature to conduct an efficient investiga- 
tion and this request was denied by the house 
of representatives, dominated by adherents of 
Mr. Lancer. The investigation I was able to 
make was handicapped by lack of funds, as 
well as by lack of sufficient authority in com- 
Pelling the production of evidence. Not only 
was it impossible to compel the production 
of the Brunk books, but it was likewise im- 
possible to compel T. V. Sullivan to disclose 
his relationship with the matter of railroad 
taxes or his purchase of Mexican land stock 
from Mr. LANGER. The 1941 legislative as- 
sembly created the office of special investi- 
gating commissioner, made an appropriation 
for him, and gave him ample authority to 
secure evidence within the State. Of course, 
he, too, is handicapped when, as in so many 
transactions covered by the Senate investi- 
gators, the trail leads to other States. The 
action of the legislature in making this ap- 
propriation and my direction of further in- 
vestigations pursuant to that authority imply 
quite an opposite conclusion from that of 
approval as is suggested by counsel. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Mosss, 
Governor, 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
N from Rhode Island yield to 
me 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GREEN. I will conclude in a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should like the 
Senator to yield to me before he takes 
his seat. 

Mr. GREEN. I will. 5 

Mr. President, I simply wish to add 
that the letter written by Governor 
Moses came to the committee after its 
hearings were closed, and, for that rea- 
son, does not appear as a part of its 
record. 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If I remember cor- 
rectly, the letter which has just been 
read to the Senate, and which, of course, 
constitutes an argument by the Gov- 
ernor of North Dakota on the evidence 
in the Langer case, was called to the at- 
tention of the committee by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], and a 
discussion was had before the commit- 
tee whether it was proper to let the let- 
ter go into the record. If I remember 
aright the action of the committee, it 
was that because of the fact that the 
Governor had not presented himself for 
interrogation or cross-questioning, it 
would be highly improper, after our 
hearings were closed, to make that letter, 
which, as I have said, is cbviously an 
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argument, a part of the record, So, if 
I remember correctly, the action of the 
committee was that the letter should be 
excluded. It now seems that in his tele- 
gram to the Senate with reference to 
statements made by me he again asks 
that his letter become a part of the 
record, as I understand. The only state- 
ment I made with reference to Governor 
Moses, and the employment of Brewer, 
is supported by the evidence of Mr. 
Brunk, to which he refers. I do not 
think I claimed, and if I did certainly it 
was not intentional, that Mr. Brewer 
Was ever employed as fiscal agent. I did 
claim, on the evidence of Mr. Brunk, that 
the power to employ someone to present 
a refinancing plan to the State was dele- 
gated to the Bank of North Dakota, and 
that the Bank of North Dakota employed 
Brewer to submit a financing plan. I do 
not know that they employed him, but at 
least they arranged with him. 

I inquire of the Senator from Rhode 
Island if what I have stated is not what 
happened before the committee with ref- 
erence to this letter? 

Mr. GREEN. As I stated before, the 
letter did not reach the committee until 
after its hearings were closed. 

Mr. MURDOCK., That is true. 

Mr. GREEN. And for that reason, as I 
understood. it was decided, after the mat- 
ter was discussed, that nothing that was 
offered after the hearings were closed 
should be made a part of the records of 
the committee. 

I do not know whether the exceptions 
taken by Governor Moses to what was 
said on the floor of the Senate are justi- 
fied. I do know that the Governor of 
North Dakota has assumed that he 
should reply, and because of his request, 
I offered his letter. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr, President, it 
seems to me that if we are to allow the 
Governor of North Dakota to come in, 
by way of a letter, and make an argu- 
ment in this case, certainly in fairness 
and justice to the Senate and to Senator 
Lancer the hearings should be reopened 
and Governor Moses should be requested 
to present himself and give the attorneys 
for Senator LANGER an opportunity to 
cross-examine him. To allow this kind 
of ex parte argument on the part of Gov- 
ernor Moses in a matter pending before 
the Senate is highly prejudicial, and I 
think unfair. I think the statements I 
made about what happened were abso- 
lutely taken from the record and from no 
other place. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am 
amazed at the display of feeling by the 
chairman of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections against one who has a seat 
in the Senate. I had assumed that this 
case would be tried on its merits, and 
fairly. It seems that some fail to take 
the attitude of jurors in the case but 
desire to prosecute. 

Here we have exhibited a letter writ- 
ten in November of last year, which the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH} 
himself, in all fairness, thought should 
not be introduced into the record. It ap- 
pears here today after the testimony was 
closed, after the case had practically 
been submitted to the Members of the 
Senate. It is not a statement from the 
Governor, it is a brief by the Governor, 
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attempting to place his own analysis on 
the testimony which was submitted to the 
committee. 

No opportunity was given to Senator 
Lancer or the Senator’s counsel to cross- 
examine the Governor. The letter was 
withheld from the evidence. It appears 
here when no opportunity has been given 
to anyone te study the proposition, to 
answer the brief—it is not a letter—or to 
go before the committee. 

I am surprised that the chairman of 
the committee did not first have this 
letter referred to the committee. I am 
amazed that. the chairman of the com- 
mittee shouid attempt to introduce into 
this case evidence of this kind and in 
this fashion. It does not square itself 
with common fairness. I appeal to 
those who wish to give Senator Lancer 
a fair trial, a fair hearing, that testi- 
mony and a brief of this kind, which was 
formulated in November of last year and 
which was rejected by the committee be- 
cause it came after the hearings were 
closed, should not be read at the desk 
without reference to the committee. 

Had I been present when consent was 
asked I would have objected to its being 
read, because it is not competent, it is 
not fair, and really, in my opinion, casts 
a cloud upon the chairman of the com- 
mittee who attempts to influence Sen- 
ators who should be jurors in a case of 
this kind. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections has apparently left the Cham- 
ber. I shall undertake to reply to the 
able Senator from Oregon by calling his 
attention to page 2764 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD of Friday last. Before so 
doing, let me say that I have not read 
the telegram signed by Governor Moses 
to which he has referred, and I am not 
certain I know its exact purport. I ask 
unanimous consent that the telegram be 
reread for my information. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the elerk will read as requested. 

The legislative clerk again read the 
telegram, as follows: 

Marc 23, 1942, 
Senator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My attention has been called to certain 
statements made on the floor by Senator 
Munpvocx in connection with Langer hearings, 
involving me as Governor of North Dakota. 
After the closing of the committee hearings 
I was advised of certain statements made 
by Attorney Francis Murphy to the effect 
that I, as Governor, had continued dealing 
with Brewer. There being then no oppor- 
tunity to put testimony in the record, I 
wrote the chairman, Senator Haren, at 
length concerning the matter. Request that 
letter be placed before the committee with 
the view to presenting it to the Senate in 
answer to Senator Murpocx's statements. 

JohN Moses, Governor. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I was not 
present in the Senate Chamber on Fri- 
day last when there occurred what I am 
about to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate, or I should probably have taken the 
same position the very able minority 
leader takes at this moment with respect 
to the matter written by Governor Moses 
which has just been read by the clerk. 
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However, the first information outside 
and beyond that appearing at the hear- 
ings was put into the record by those 
defending the respondent and not from 
the majority of the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections or any member 
thereof. I refer to the time when the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Murnocx!] on 
Friday last was discussing Mr. Vogel as 
the head of the State Bank of North 
Dakota. The able Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Murpocx] was so overzealous in see- 
ing that Mr. Vogel, Lancers political, 
business, and social companion of many 
years, be given a clean bill of health, that 
he read into the record a newspaper 
article dated February 6, 1940, contain- 
ing the headline “Moses lauds bank 
record.” The Senator from Utah said: 

Now, as to what Governor Moses thinks of 
Mr. Vogel, I wish to refer to a statement In a 
newspaper under an “AP” heading and un- 
der the date line “Bismarck, N. Dak.” In 
large headlines are the words “Moses lauds 
bank record.” 


This is the article: 

Gov. John Moses, Monday, complimented 
Frank Vogel, manager of the Bank of North 
Dakota, upon the economy shown in the ex- 
penses of handling the banking and the col- 
lection and land departments. 

The bank filed with the Governor its report 
of expenditures for the first 6 months of the 
present biennfum, July I to December 31, 
1939. 

The report shows the legislative appropri- 
ation for expenses in running the banking 
department for the biennium was $233,132, 
while for the collection and land department 
it was $360,316. Although the legislature 
appropriates the money, it must come from 
earnings of the bank and the collection and 
land department. 


Then the Senator from Utah further 
said: 

Further down in heavier type I read from 
the same article: 5 

I have no doubt," the Governor continued. 
‘that during the winter months the bank 
will be able to dispense with some of the 
field men and that the travel of the field 
men will be greatly reduced, resulting in fur- 
ther reduetions.“ 

Then in quotation marks: 

am sorry that other State departments 
have not found it possible to effect the reduc- 
tions which the bank has put into practice 
during the past 6 months of the biennium.’” 


Mr. President, there is a direct quota- 
tion from a newspaper article. I do not 
say the Senator read it in the same sense 
with which the Senator from Oregon 
charges the committee with proceeding. 
I think the Senator from Utah probably 
thought he had a right to put that state- 
ment into the Recorp. But when we 
find statements as late as Friday last 
being inserted in the Recor», as a part of 
respondent’s defense, then I submit with 
all the candor and fairness I possess that 
we have a right to have the Moses letter 
inserted. The newspaper article can 
only be construed as something that 
would help the respondent by using the 
present Governor of North Dakota as his 
witness. Surely under such cireum- 
stances Governor Moses’ letter was preper 
as a reply. 

If newspaper articles of this kind were 
going to be read into the record after 
this case was closed, the Governor had 
the right to renew his request that the 
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letter which came some time ago to Sen- 
ator Hatcu after the hearings had been 
closed also be read into the record. 

Mr. President, I regret that my very 
able friend, the minority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], has 
seen fit to charge the committee with 
prosecution and persecution. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I did not mention the 
committee’s name. I stated I thought 
it was irregular, and unfair for the chair- 
man of the committee, to offer this tes- 
timon; after the case had been closed. 
I have never criticized the committee. 
I have never criticized the able Senator 
from Illinois. I think he has acted very 
fairly and judiciously in this matter. 
But this is a practice which I do not think 
the Senator from Illinois favors at all or 
thinks is fair, in his honest, good judg- 
ment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am in 
absolute accord with the position taken 
by the Senator from Oregon in that re- 
spect, and I say to the Senator again 
that had I been present at the time I 
probably would have objected to the 
reading into the record of any articles 
appearing in newspapers. 

Mr. President, I submit that was un- 
fair. If we are going to let down the bars 
and permit this sort of ex parte testi- 
mony on the one side to be admitted after 
the hearing is over, it seems to me that 
we have a right to do the same thing 
nae being subjected to severe criti- 
cism. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr, President, when 
the other day I read to the Senate the 
article to which the Senator from Ili- 
nois refers, I believe the Recorp will 
show that I first called the Senate’s at- 
tention to the fact that it was not a 
part of the record. If I remember cor- 
rectly, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Austin] was sitting in his seat at the 
time, and I said that the reason I called 
the Senate’s attention to this article was 
that the Senator from Vermont on the 
previous day, through certain reason- 
ing, as he explained it, inferred that 
there was some reason why Mr. Vogel 
had not been removed; probably be- 
cause of the fact that a majority of the 
Industrial Commission of North Dakota 
was so favorable to Senator Lancer. If 
there had been the slightest objection 
from anyone at the time I called the 
Senate’s attention to the newspaper 
article I certainly would not have in- 
sisted upon reading it. Does the Senator 
from Illinois entertain the view that my 
position in the United States Senate is 
the same as that of the Governor of 
North Dakota? Here is a letter read to 
the Senate, a letter which was consid- 
ered by the members of the committee 
at the time it was received 23 being im- 
proper to go into the record. I wonder 
if the Senator from Illinois would place 
an argument made by the Governor who 
would appoint the successor to Senator 
Lancer in the same category as a news- 
paper article made public in the State 
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of North Dakota quoting the Governor 
of North Dakota? 

Mr. LUCAS. All Ishall say in answer 
to the very able Senator from Utah is 
that he is the first Senator who let down 
the bars by introducing a newspaper 
article which attempted to bolster his 
case in connection with the argument he 
was making. No line of demarcation 
can fairly be drawn in connection with 
a matter of this kind once we leave the 
hearings upon which the reports are 
based. 

Candidly, I do not like the attitude of 
some Members of the Senate who feel 
that we on this side who are attempting 
to do our duty in this case, as we under- 
stand it, are attempting to do some- 
thing wrong all the time. I agree with 
the impropriety of a thing of this kind 
going in, but, in my humble opinion, 
Governor Moses sent the telegram as a 
result of what he saw in this newspaper 
article. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I ask 
if there is anything in Governor Moses’ 
letter which referred to my statement 
or the statement contained in the news- 
paper article? 

Mr. LUCAS. Whether there is or not, 
the Senate has the right to draw the 
inference that he certainly must have 
been thinking about something he read 
in connection with this case. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. LUCAS It goes further 

Mr. MURDOCK. I refuse to yield fur- 
ther at this time. He was thinking, of 
course, of the statements in the record 
which he criticizes in his letter and which 
were referred to by counsel for Mr. 
Lancer in his argument to the commit- 
tee, or of similar statements made by me 
which were based on the record itself. 
He does not refer in his letter at all to 
the statement contained in the news- 
paper clipping. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not yield fur- 
ther at this time. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Should not the Sena- 
tor who asked that the telegram and 
letter from the Governor of North Da- 
kota be read at the desk have exercised 
as much discretion and fairness as did 
the former chairman of the committee 
Mr. Harca] in respect to that letter? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not believe that 
any proper comparison can be made be- 
tween the reading of the letter from Gov- 
ernor Moses and a Senator on this floor 
calling attention to the fact that he was 
reading from a newspaper article which 
was outside the record. If the Senator 
from Illinois can justify what has hap- 
pened in connection with Governor 
Moses’ letter by the fact that I read a 
newspaper article the other day, then I 
simply do not understand the Senator 
from Illinois. 

I now yield the floor. 


Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Utah 
will probably never understand the Sen- 


ator from Illinois, He certainly has not 
understood him throughout this case— 
and to that I make no objection. We do 
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not understand one another insofar as 
the fundamentals of the Langer case are 
concerned. The only point I wish to 
leave with the Senate before I take my 
seat is that the Senator from Utah, who 
has been handling the defense of this 
matter throughout, was the first indi- 
vidual who violated the propriety of the 
rule in submitting the newspaper article. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Of course, anyone 
could have objected to it. 

Mr. LUCAS. But the same situation 
arose a while ago; anyone who wanted to 
could have objected to the reading of 
the letter from Governor Moses. The 
Senator from Oregon said that had he 
been present he would have objected 
to it. Nevertheless, no objection was 
made. The point I make is that once you 
start the violation of the rule you cannot 
tell the opposition just what they can 
put in and what they can leave out. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the Senator ac- 
cuse me of violating any rule of the Sen- 
ate in reading a newspaper article? 

Mr. LUCAS. Not in the sense in which 
the Senator is now speaking. The Sen- 
pea can read from now on until dooms- 

ay. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then why accuse me 
of violating the rule? 

Mr. LUCAS. The only thing the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and I 
have been talking about is that the evi- 
dence is closed. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; the evidence is 
closed, but my argument was not closed. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; the Senator’s argu- 
ment is not closed yet. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Of course not, 

Mr. LUCAS. But the Senator from 
Oregon and I are taking the position 
that none of these outside matters which 
were not disclosed before the committee 
should be read into an argument or given 
to the Senate for its deliberations. I 
simply wish to state that those who vio- 
lated that proposition in the first in- 
stance were not the majority members 
of the committee who are supposed to be 
persecuting and prosecuting the Senator 
from North Dakota, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK, I think the majority 
of the Senator’s argument was made 
based on the “grab bag” instead of what 
is in the printed record. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is at liberty 
to believe anything about me he wishes. 
My duty is plain. I have performed it to 
my own satisfaction. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I was 
one of those, perhaps unfortunate Sen- 
ators, who were members of the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections, to which 
was referred the Langer case. I assumed 
that the Senate was anxious that there 
be an investigation of the serious charges 
which had been made. 

When the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] began to prepare his report as 
chairman of the subcommittee and as a 
member of the committee it soon became 
very apparent that, so far as many 
Senators were concerned, the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections was certainly 
under suspicion. It was very clear that 
the subcommittee was in a very bad way; 
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and, so far as the Senator from Illinois 
was concerned, all that seemed to remain 
was that he should be sentenced. I have 
never seen such a spirit of animosity to- 
ward the report of a committee as has 
been shown in this particular case. 

We were instructed to investigate this 
situation. There have been what ap- 
pear to the average mind to be many 
instances of criminality. The first reply, 
which was made by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Murpocx] is that even though 
there were such cases the Constitution 
prohibits their consideration by the Sen- 
ate. In other words, as I understand the 
arguments of those who are defending 
the record of Governor LANGER, the Sen- 
ate has no power to consider moral 
turpitude. 

I think perhaps there is some reason 
back of this dissent, I have heard Sen- 
ators in their enthusiasm insist that we 
have no right, in considering moral turpi- 
tude, to go back of the election at which 
a man was elected. I think the provision 
in the Constitution has been a little an- 
noying to those who have taken that at- 
titude. The Constitution states in un- 
equivocal language that the Senate is to 
be the judge of the qualifications of its 
Members. If it is not the judge, then 
the Constitution should be changed. If 
it is the judge, then the committee has 
done no wrong in considering the alleged 
acts of moral turpitude. 

I have no doubt that jury tampering, 
interference with the court, and the brib- 
ing of a Governor are acts of moral turpi- 
tude; and I have no doubt that those 
are acts which can be and should be 
considered by the Senate. 

Oh, we are told with great gusto that 
the State of North Dakota alone has the 
right to consider the qualifications of 
Governor LANGER or any other man it 
sends to the Senate. The contention 
is made that the United States Senate, 
or the United States itself, with perhaps 
a thousand times the interest which 
North Dakota has, shall have nothing to 
say about the qualifications of any man 
seated in the Senate. 

On the question of moral turpitude 
Senators rushed into the Senate cham- 
ber in relays. One Senator suggested 
that the things which are considered 
moral turpitude are a matter of geog- 
raphy. Another Senator said to me that 
we from the effete East could not un- 
derstand just what this situation meant. 
I do not know. I have the idea that 
moral turpitude is moral turpitude in 
North Dakota, Delaware, or any other 
State of the Union; and that moral turp- 
itude is moral turpitude in the Senate 
of the United States. 

Another Senator suggested that there 
were certain organizations in the West 
known as vigilantes, impliedly suggesting 
that Governor LANGER was a Vigilante, 
and that the acts which he performed, 
even though criminal, should be con- 
sidered less so because of the location. 

I do not think anybody.claims that in 
the various matters which have been 
discussed, and which I shall also discuss, 
Governor LANGER was attempting to up- 
hold law and order. If guilty, he was 
trying to destroy Jaw and order. If not 
guilty, that is another question; but that 
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is one of the things which the Senate is 
now to consider. 

I am of the opinion that under the 
Constitution the United States Senate 
has broad powers in determining whether 
persons who are sent to the Senate come 
free from moral turpitude. I know that 
there are those who sneer at the efforts 
of the committee. I know that there are 
those who think the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections has gone far beyond 
its authority, particularily when it con- 
siders the moral side of the questions 
involved. 

It seems to me that the Senate has a 
right to consider not only whether a man 
is guilty of an act of moral turpitude in 
one particular instance, but also whether 
his whole record is such as to indicate 
that his whole career is characterized by 
such acts, and that his standards are en 
a corresponding level. There are those 
who sneer at such a position. I read 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on page 
2326, on the 12th of this month. 

Now, Mr. President, 1 want to say what I 
have got to say, but I do not feel much like 
speaking. I do not like the precedent of 
going back into the history of Senators for 25 
or 30 years. If we apply the same rule gen- 
erally which it is sought to apply in the 
present instance, we would not have a 
quorum here. 


That comes from a man who has been 
in the Senate longer than any of the 
others of us. He does not say anything 
about the guilt or innocence of Governor 
Lancer; but applying the same test here, 
he says that a majority of Senators are 
criminals. In other words, at least 49 
Senators are criminals. He says that if 
we should apply the rule of moral turpi- 
tude to the Senate there would not be a 
quorum left. If that statement is correct 
there should be wholesale resignations; 
if it is a false statement, there should be 
one. x 

I continue to read: 

I think some of us are like an old Negro, 
Uncle Bill, who was honest and truthful, and 
who had a son named Wes, who was a play- 
mate of mine. One day my brother caught 
Wes stealing eggs, caught him red-handed. 
My brother said, “Wes, take these eggs and 
walk with me to your Uncle Bill.” So they 
went to Uncle Bill and my brother said, “I 
caught Wes stealing these eggs; here they 
are.” Old Uncle Bill reached over and pulled 
down a limb from a peach tree and said, “I 
will teach you not to let the buckra catch 
you stealing.” He was not beating him for 
stealing eggs; he was beating him for letting 
the buckra catch him. 


As I gather, if that statement has any 
application at all, Senator LANGER is to 
be condemned because he has been 
caught. 

But that is not all the Senator said: 

Some of us may not be immune from at- 
tack because we have not as yet been found 
out. 


He has found out that a majority of us 
are guilty. That is nearly enough. 
The Senator further said: 
I think that the Biblical expression, “Let 
him without sin cast the first stone,” is very 
applicable. 


That is not a happy slogan, because 
the implication is that the person about 
whom he is talking is guilty. So that 
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expression does not exactly fit his theory 
of the case. 

I heard one of the Senators, as he 
rushed down the aisle, in his enthusiasm 
in this case say, Well, you must fight 
fire with fire.” Oh! The committee was 
being attacked, and they must be fought 
with fire. That is another unhappy 
slogan, as it seems to me. I it is at all 
applicable, I do not see why he did not 
shout, “You must fight jury tamperers 
with jury tamperers,” or “Fight those 
who tamper with the courts by tampering 
with the courts,” or “Fight murder with 
murder.” So we might go on down the 
line. 

When the committee was first given 
the assignment, it was the supposition 
that the seat from North Dakota was 
what was in question. It seems to me 
that, as the argument has proceeded, 
first it was the committee itself that was 
being tried, and now I suspect that in 
the ears and eyes and minds of a great 
many people in the United States, the 
Senate of the United States is being tried. 
I suspect that they will have the oppor- 
tunity to give their own decision as to 
this claim. 

It was said here by the same Senator: 

It smells more like turpentine than turpi- 
tude— 


Sneering at the search which has been 
made into the records of North Dakota, 
sneering at the efforts of the men who 
for 13 months have attempted to find 
out the facts as to an election in North 
Dakota. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Doxey in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Delaware yield to the Senator from 
Arizona? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. When the Senator 
from South Carolina stated: 

I do not like the precedent of going back 
into the history of Senators for 25 or 30 years, 
If we apply the same rule generally which t 
is sought to apply in the present instance, 
we would not have a quorum here. 


Was it the Senator’s interpretation of 
that statement that all the Senate was 
guilty of the charges or that the Senator 
from North Dakota was not guilty of the 
charges made against him? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I shall repeat the lan- 
guage and see if the Senator from Ari- 
zona will have any difficulty in telling 
what he meant: 

If we apply the same rule generally— 


That is, the rule that moral turpitude, 
as I understand it, is represented by 
interference with courts, by bribery of 
Governors— 

If we apply the same rule generally which 
it is sought to apply in the present instance, 
we would not have a quorum here. 


Mr. McFARLAND, If the Senator is 
asking me for my interpretation 

Mr. TUNNELL. I have not asked 
for it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I presume the 
Senator meant that, in his opinion, the 
Senator from North Dakota was not 
guilty of the charges. I did not think he 
meant we were all guilty of those things. 
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Mr. TUNNELL. Then, I should like to 
ask the Senator what he meant by saying 
that there would not be a quorum here. 

Mr. McFARLAND. He meant that if 
we should apply that rule, if all of us were 
charged, if all that had to be done was to 
place charges and not to prove them, we 
would not have a quorum, That was my 
interpretation of what he said. 

I am not trying to defend the Senator 
from South Carolina; I am trying to de- 
fend the Senate. I simply do not give to 
the Senator’s remarks the same interpre- 
tation the Senator from Delaware gives 
them. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I do 


not think it is susceptible of the interpre- - 


tation which the Senator from Arizona 
places on it. : 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TUNNELL. No; not at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware declines to yield. 

Mr. TUNNELL. There is in this case 
something which is serious. It is not a 
matter of turpentine, as the Senator 
said. Turpentine has a very sweet smell 
to those who come from the South; it 
means profits; it means business; and I 
have no objection to that. However, I 
do object to the sneering which has been 
indulged against the committee after it 
has seriously tried to do its duty in this 
case. 

Only on Friday last, a Senator stood 
before the Senate and said that he was 
astounded at what the committee had 
done. One Senator told us today that 
he was dismayed, I believe, at what had 
been done. It seems to require no judg- 
ment whatever to condemn the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. So 
far as a great many of the Senators who 
have manifested that idea are concerned, 
all of us are convicted beforehand. One 
of the good Senators on our committee, 
one who has not been a member any 
longer than I have, said to me the other 
day. ‘When you listen to these men, do 
you not feel that we have committed 
some great wrong?” I said, “Yes; if I 
took their statements at face value, I 
should.” 

The question is not a new one from 
the standpoint of interpretation of the 
Constitution. If we are wrong in saying 
that acts such as those which have been 
described indicate moral turpitude, that 
is an indication of a difference between 
other Senators and Senators who are 
members of the committee as to what 
constitutes moral turpitude; but I sus- 
pect that the people of the United States 
consider the acts which have been de- 
scribed here to involve moral turpitude; 
and that is what I meant when I said 
that the people of the United States may 
be trying the Senate. Perhaps this is a 
trial of the Senate itself. 

The Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions met day after day and hour after 
hour. Its members are not men who 
trifle with their oaths; and I will—ex- 
cluding myself—put them, man for man, 
in opposition to those who have seen fit 
to criticize them, either in the Senate or 
outside. We were challenged on imma- 
terial points to stand up and say what 
we had to say, as if we were bad children 
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who needed spanking. That seemed to 
be the attitude. The challenge usually 
was made upon some question which had 
nothing or very little to do with the real 
point in issue. 

I believe that a majority of the com- 
mittee were just as anxious to be fair to 
Governor Lancer as they were to be fair 
to themselves. I do not think there was 
any stacking of the committee. I do not 
think there was any disposition to con- 
demn a man without evidence, and I do 
not think the record will so show. 

I was very much impressed by the ar- 
gument of the Senator from Utah so long 
as he stuck to the position that the Sen- 
ate has no authority to try moral tur- 
pitude. I am not impressed when it 
comes to the point whether the acts 
charged involve moral turpitude or 
whether the Senate has a right to con- 
sider them as so doing. 

In the report of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections the various 
charges against the respondent are num- 
bered and set out separately. The first 
of the charges mentioned in the report 
is that in the case of Emma Oster. It 
has been suggested that this is onc of 
milder offenses with which the respond- 
ent is charged. That is true. Mr. and 
Mrs. Oster first met the respondent some 
time in 1929—record page 412. At that 
time the Osters were in court in an at- 
tempt to get a divorce. 

I heard a statement made on this floor 
that they were divorced because the pros- 
ecuting attorney wanted the wife to be 
able to testify against the husband; but 
the very first time that Governor LANGER 
ever saw Emma Oster she was trying to 
get a divorce. At that time the respond- 
ent claimed that he was responsible for 
their reconciliation. I have no doubt, if 
he was, that he performed a very lauda- 
ble act. 

As to the kind of people they were, in 
referring to them the respondent states 
that he told the judge that they were 
“pretty nice.” They were “pretty nice 
people” according to the respondent. A 
few days later Oster killed a man by the 
name of Peterson because of his relation- 
ship with Mrs. Oster. “Nice people.” 

There is, so far as I have been able to 
determine, no statement in the record 
that an attempt was made to get a di- 
vorce for the purpose of qualifying Mrs. 
Oster to testify against her husband. 
However, the respondent appeared at the 
divorce trial and resisted the attempt of 
Mrs. Oster to get a divorce. The re- 
spondent then offered a man by the name 
of Jake Broeckel $50 to obtain for him a 
chance to talk to Mrs. Oster. So we have 
the case of an attorney, who was repre- 
senting Mr. Oster, offering $50 for a 
chance to talk to Mrs. Oster. 

The divorce was granted Mrs. Oster 
notwithstanding the opposition of the 
respondent. The respondent then said 
to Mrs. Oster, “I should like to have you 
remarry Mr. Oster.” That was one of 
the acts of the respondent. She was not 
very anxious to do it, he said, but she 
finally said, “If you will see that I get 
a divorce if I want to, in case Jake is 
convicted, I will get married again.“ 
When the divorce was granted a clause 
was put in the decree under which the 
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parties could not marry within a year. 
On page 420 of the record, in a copy of 
a letter dated February 13, the respond- 
ent admits that he promised to get Mrs. 
Oster a divorce free if she would re- 
marry Oster. 

It is admitted—page 421 of the rec- 
ord—that the respondent had assured 
Mr. and Mrs. Slovark that she had been 
divorced from Oster. Mrs. Oster was 
considered by the respondent as being 
capable of taking care of the children, 
and it twice appears in the record that 
LANGER Succeeded in having Mrs. Oster 
placed in charge of the children. 

That may not be interference with a 
court or tampering with witnesses; but 
when the respondent went to the jail, 
had himself sworn in as a deputy sheriff, 
and, as a deputy sheriff, took Mr. Oster 
to South Dakota—an attorney taking his 
client accused of murder out of the 
State—he committed not only an unpro- 
fessional act but a criminal act, which 
would, in most of the States of the Union, 
have resulted in his sentence and im- 
prisonment. 

It would appear from the record that 
there must have been at least a dozen 
suits brought against the respondent at 
different times, some of them civil and 
some criminal. On page 51 of the report 
we find a statement from the record as 
to the respondent breaking down the 
doors of the jail and entering the desk of 
the sheriff in order to see a client. 

It was a challenge to him. He could 
not bear to be challenged. The law stood 
in his way. There was an officer, or some 
one representing an officer, before him. 
He could not bear that; it was a challenge 
to Lancer. So he breaks in and gets the 
keys and sees his client. I do not know 
what would have happened in your State, 
Mr. President; perhaps in your State 
that would not be considered to be an act 
of moral turpitude; perhaps it may be 
that moral turpitude is a matter of geog- 
raphy, as was suggested by one of the 
Senators; but I know that in my State 
it would be considered an act of moral 
turpitude and would also be considered 
a criminal act. I should hate to attempt 
to pursue such a course of conduct as 
that and stay on the outside of a jail. 

On page 52 of the report we find where 
the respondent was arrested for inciting 
a riot. 

On page 53 we find that he was ar- 
rested for seizing telephone lines in con- 
nection with a liquor raid. 

On page 53 of the report we find that 
the respondent declared martial law after 
the supreme court had determined to 
oust him as Governor. 

In a declaration of independence, 
issued on that date, the respondent 
signed an order to suspend and prevent 
the service of civil process and to pro- 
hibit unlawful assembly based on a writ- 
ten preamble that there was a mob 
assembled at the Capitol Building, that 
peace and order were being threatened, 
and that the situation was growing worse 
hourly. On page 630 of the record the 
respondent testified that there was not 
any mob at all there at the time in 
question. 

These instances are cited to show the 
desperate character of the respondent. 
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What had happened was that the court 
had found that he was to be ousted from 
his office as Governor, and, in order to 
prevent the service of civil process, he 
suspended civil process. That would have 
been insurrection if it had not been that 
the Adjutant General had greater respect 
for the law than the “espondent had, re- 
fused to obey the command of the then 
Governor, and let the civil process be 
served, notwithstanding the order of 
Governor Lancer that civil process was 
suspended for no other reason than to 
see that Governor Lancer was not ousted. 
Not only did he do that, but he went away 
and hid in a shanty a half or three- 
quarters of a mile from the town of Bis- 
marck, 


Oh, no; there is nothing in the nature. 


of moral turpitude, it is just outlawry, 
it is not mortal turpitude, according to 
some gentlemen. 

After suspending all civil process, the 
respondent disappeared and went into a 
small cabin a half or three-quarters of a 
mile out of town, where it was unlikely 
that the sheriff would be able to find him 
if he should attempt to serve an ouster 
order upon him. 

The second conspiracy trial was one in 
which the name of Gale B. Wyman, son 
of Judge A. Lee Wyman, appeared. Lee- 
dom was a citizen of South Dakota, and 
was located approximately 450 miles 
from Bismarck. But it was said he was 
close to the judge. So Governor LANGER 
had him sent for. A man by the name of 
Mulloy, who was very close to Governor 
Lancer, went to South Dakota, to see Lee- 
dom, and Leedom was engaged by James 
Mulloy to participate in the manipula- 
tions in the interest of this respondent. 

Leedom had the reputation of being 
a “fixer.” The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Kricore! asked if Leedom was 
not a “fixer.” Wyman said he was a 
fellow who got what he wanted, or what 
he went after. 

Governor Lancer sent for Leedom, and 
he went to Bismarck, and he remained 
around Bismarck, drunk a good deal of 
the time, a free spender, a friend of the 
court, Oh, no, Governor Lancer did not 
hire him, his agent did the hiring. 

I do not know how much he was paid. 
The testimony in one place indicates that 
it was $1,700 or $1,800, and Governor 
LANGER said $700 or $800, as I recall. But 
he was there. He was there, they said, to 
watch the jury. “To watch the jury.” 
Ye Gods! Send 450 miles to get a drunk 
to watch the jury, and to be a free spen- 
der around Bismarck while the trial was 
going on—a free spender. Oh, yes, Gov- 
ernor LANGER, the vigilante. 

The respondent wanted some one who 
had the confidence of Judge Wyman. I 
say now that I am not attempting to try 
Judge Wyman, and I am not interested 
in his conduct except insofar as this re- 
spondent was attempting to influence 
him. 
Leedom was paid from $1,700 to $1,800, 
as will be found in the record, page 23. 
The ostensible purpose of the employ- 
ment of Mulloy was to watch and see 
that the jury was not tampered with. 
The jury was supposed to have occupied 
rooms 402 and 403 at the hotel. Leedom, 
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who had become a free spender around 
Bismarck, was registered at room 407; in 
some places in the record it appears he 
was registered at 408; and the deputy 
marshal was registered at 406 in the 
same hotel. Just how they expected to 
keep the jury pure by having a drunk 
next door or across the hall is not very 
clear. 

Apparently Leedom was a very influ- 
ential politician in South Dakota. 

Mr. HUGHES. North Dakota. 

Mr. TUNNELL. No; South Dakota. 
He lived in South Dakota. But this job 
took a professional; it took someone with 
technique to handle this situation in Bis- 
marck, so they sent to South Dakota for 
this “fixer.” 

This question was asked by the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], 
referring to Leedom. 

He was considered as one of the men who 
fixed everything up, compromised all dif- 


ferences, settled everything in South Dakota? 


Wyman, who was testifying, answered: 

No; I would not say that exactly. He was 
a very influential politician, though. 

Senator KILGORE. Did he not bear the repu- 
tation of being one of the best fixers in South 
Dakota? 

Mr. Wyman. Not as a matter of fixing, as 
far as I know. He had a lot of influence. 
You would not class it all as fixing. He was 
considered a powerful politician; there is no 
question about that. 


The Senator from Utah [Mr. MuR- 
bock] then asked the following question: 

You had to live up to his reputation in this 
case, didn’t you? 

Mr. Wyman. Well, he got what he went 
after, I guess. 


And he did. 
after.” 

Let me show what kind of man Mulloy 
was. He had been appointed by Gover- 
nor Lancer secretary of the North Da- 
kota Industrial and Securities Commis- 
sion on January 10, 1933, immediately 
after the installation of Governor 
Lancer. Mulloy traveled with Governor 
LANGER a great deal. On one occasion 
they left Bismarck together and went to 
a telephone at Mandan, as to which trip 
Mulloy stated with reference to LANGER, 
“He had told me that the wires were 
tapped there. We figured it would be 
safer to call from Mandan than it would 
from Bismarck.” They were at that time 
trying to find Leedom, the fixer. 

It appears from the testimony, on page 
16 of the record, that Mulloy went to 
Deadwood, and when Leedom was inter- 
viewed by Mulloy, Leedom said, “By God, 
Jim, we have got to save LANGER.” 

Mr. President, that is a better slogan 
than some of the others which have been 
used with reference to this case, such as 
“Fighting fire with fire,” and “Let him 
who is without sin cast the first stone.” 
Those are slogans suggested, but Leedom 
has a better one, “By God, Jim, we have 
got to save Lancer,” And Leedom and 
Mulloy went to Bismarck for the purpose 
of saving LANGER. 

Now as to the purpose of engaging 
young Wyman, the judge’s son. Of 
course, this may not indicate moral turpi- 
tude, I do not know, it may be that it is 
not moral turpitude in North Dakota. It 
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has been suggested that moral turpitude 
is a matter of geography. This is what 
Mulloy said about the employment: 

I told him, “That is exactly what I am down 
here for.” 


He was talking to Wyman. 

And we talked—well, for the balance of the 
afternoon he impressed upon me, and I al- 
ready knew, that he was very, very close to 
Judge Lee Wyman. He also discussed with 
me and told me of the boy, Gale Wyman, 
and the influence that Gale Wyman would 
have with his father. 

Mr. Burke, That is a son of Judge Wyman? 

Mr, Mutuoy,. Yes, 

Mr. BURKE. Is he a practicing lawyer in 
South Dakota? 

Mr. Muttoy. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE. Located where? 

Mr. Muttoy. At Deadwood, S. Dak. 

Mr. BURKE. Did Mr. Leedom make any sug- 
gestion with reference to Mr. Wyman, junior? 

Mr. Mulxor. Yes, Here is just what he 
said, he said, that the old man thought—or 
that the kid was the apple of the old man’s 
eye. He said, “By God, I'll bring him up 
tonight.” 


That was the first time he went to get 
Leedom. f f 

Mr. BURKE, Did he? 

Mr. MuLLoY. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Burke. Was that the first occasion you 
had met young Wyman? 

Mr. MuLrLoyY. To my knowledge, I had never 
met Gale Wyman before. 

Mr. BURKE. Well, that evening, tell us the 
high lights, tell us as to what was the con- 
versation between yourself, Mr. Leedom, and 
the son of Judge Wyman. 


As if there could be any “high lights” 
in a transaction of this sort. 

Mr. Morrox. We discussed the case, both the 
case where the Governor had been convicted 
and we discussed all angles of it, and they 
both impressed me with the good that they 


could do and the influence that they would 
have. 


Mr. Burke. Influence on whom? 

Mr. Mutioy. On Judge Wyman. 

Mr. Burke. Was anything said about what 
specifically they were to do? 

Mr. Muttoy. Well, we discussed the amount 
of money that was to be sent to Gale Wyman, 
but I had no authority from either Mr. 
LANGER or Mr. Vogel to offer any specific 
amount. 

Mr. Burke. Did Mr. Gale Wyman indicate 
what he thought his services ought to bring? 

Mr. MuLLoY. The amount that we agreed 
on, subject to the approval of Governor 
LANGER, was $500. That is, there was to be 
$500 sent to him immediately upon our return 
to Bismarck, in case that the Governor ap- 
proved of the deal. 


One Senator defied us to show any con- 
nection whatever between Lancer and the 
buying of the services of young Wyman. 
Here was the offer that was made to 
Wyman, “subject to the approval of Goy- 
ernor LANGER,” and it must have been ap- 
proved, because the money was paid. 
That is admitted by all three—Mulloy, 
Wyman, and LANGER. LANGER paid him 
the balance, and he did not deny at that 
time that $250 had been paid on account. 
Governor LAN ER did not say, “No; Ihave 
not paid you anything on this $500,” but 
he said there had been $250 paid, and he 
paid him $275, which was the balance 
due, together with $25. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 
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Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Has the Senator 
from Delaware any doubt in his mind, 
from the testimony he heard and from 
the statements of witnesses as they ap- 
peared, that these parties tock up with 
young Wyman the question of fixing his 
father? The other side made great capi- 
tal of the fact that the judge was not 
fixed. 

I wish the Senator would elaborate on 
the matter, because I have the distinct 
impression that they talked to Gale 
Wyman about fixing his father, and that 
he said he was not able to fix his father, 
but one must believe that he accepted 
the $525 either to fix his father, to secure 
a miscarriage of justice, or to tell his 
father they were going to give him a 
banauet. 

Mr. TUNNELL. There is not the 
slightest question about the purpose for 
which Wyman was employed. He him- 
self said that it was understood that he 
was to use his influence with his father. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Kentucky or the Senator 
from Delaware on what page of the testi- 
money we will find the impression given 
that anyone talked to Gale Wyman about 
fixing the judge? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Iam reading it to the 
Senate. It will be found on page 17 of 
the record, if the Senator from Vermont 
will take the record and read it. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is where we will 
find that there was a discussion about 
fixing the judge? 

Mr. TUNNELL. As I read on I think 
the Senator will find that I shall read 
enough to satisfy him. 

; Mr. CHANDLER. Oh, it is in the rec- 
ord. It can easily be found. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes. I read: 

The amount that we agreed on, subject to 
the approval of Governor LANGER, was $500. 
That is, there was to be $500 sent to him 
immediately upon our return to Bismarck, 
in case that the Governor approved of the 
deal. 


If the Governor approved, $500 would 
be sent, and $500 was sent by the Gov- 
ernor, and $250 of it was kept by Chet 
Leedom. Governor Lancer himself paid 
the remaining $250, together with $25. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I call the Senator’s 
attention to the testimony on page 111 
in the green book. 

Mr. Burke said: 


And I read you that portion of your state- 


ment appearing at the top of page 17, which 
I now repeat— 


This is Wyman speaking— 
I told them from the standpoint of a fixing 


policy it would be a physical impossibility for 
me to do any good. 


They talked about fixing, because if 
they had not talked about fixing that boy 
would not have made the statement he 
made that from a fixing standpoint he 
could not do them any good. 

Mr. TUNNELL. He said it was under- 
stood. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ii is claimed that 
the Senator from North Dakota did not 
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know anything about it, but either he or 
his agents talked fixing with the judge’s 
son, and they paid him $525 either to fix 
the judge or to try to fix him, or to tell 
his daddy they were going to give him 
a banquet. Qui facit per alium facit per 
se. What a man does through his agent 
he does himself. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the first $250 which 
was to be paid in case LANGER approved, 
was paid at the first trial. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Les. 

Mr. TUNNELL. And that the remain- 
ing $250, together with $25, was paid 
after the second trial was completed. 
That made a total of $525. At that time 
Governor Lancer acknowledged the pay- 
ment by his agent of $250 on account of 
this bribe to the judge’s son. 

a. Burke. That was for Gale Wyman him- 
2 

Mr. Motor. Yes. 

Mr. Burks. What about Mr. Leedom? 

Mr. Muttoy. There was no arrangement 
made with Mr. Leedom. Mr. Leedom came 
back with me, and he and the Governor 
discussed the financial part together. 

Mr. BURKE. Was their discussion at this 
first meeting with Gale Wyman about the re- 
lease of the jury list and complaint that 
Judge Miller, at the first trial, had refused 
to release the jury list in advance, and so 


their style had been cramped in checking up 
on the jurors? 
Mr. MULLOY. Yes; there was. 


On page 18 of the record in discuss- 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have been reading 
over page 17, and while an inference may 
very well be drawn that young Wyman 
was employed because of his influence on 
the judge, who was his father, I fail to 
find any specific words to justify more 
than an inference. Am I correct in as- 
suming that there are no words set forth 
to justify more than an inference? 

Mr. TUNNELL. No; I shall not give 
the page right now, but Gale Wyman 
himself stated that that was understood. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What was under- 
stood? 

Mr. TUNNELL. That he was to infiu- 
ence his father if he could. 

Mr. TYDINGS. How? 

Mr. TUNNELL, They did not go into 
the details es to how it was to be done. 
He said he could not do it, but he said 
thet was the purpose for which he was 
hired. He said he told them at that time 
that he could not influence his father. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If any Senator comes 
across the exact statement in the testi- 
mony I should like to have it. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I think I have it; 
yes. 
Mr. TYDINGS. I rose only for the 
purpose of finding just where that state- 
ment was made in the record. I do not 
find it on page 17. 

Mr. TUNNELL. If the Senator will 
turn to page 111 of the testimony he will 
find the following on the point he has 
raised: 

I read you that portion of your statement 
appearing at the top of page 17, which I now 
repeat: 
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“I told them from the standpoint of a fix- 
ing policy it would be a physical impossibility 
for me to do any good.” 

Do you wish to say to the committee that 
when you referred to a “fixing policy” that 
that was the first tim> that that had been 
mentioned in the conversation between Mr. 
Leedom and Mr. Mulloy and yourself, that 
the only thing they had suggested for which 
they wanted your services was in reference to 
this banquet and the relief of the jury list? 

Mr. Wyman. That is all that they suggested 
to me at the time. However, there were 
possibly some inferences drawn during the 
conversation which caused me to describe 
it in that way. I cannot recall the exact 
conversation. 

Mr. Burke. Now, Mr. Wyman, is it unfair 
to say that you knew perfectly well when 
Leedom called you down there and Mulloy 
and Leedom talked to you and wanted you to 
take some part in this case, they were willing 
to pay you, apparently, whatever you asked; 
$500 you said, thet they warted you to use 
your influence in whatever way you could 
with your father to get the result they 
wanted in the case? You knew that that 
is what they wanted, did you not? 

Mr. Wyman. Well, that was understood. 


That was Mr. Wyman’s answer to Sen- 
ator Burke as to whether or not young 
Wyman knew that they expected him, in 
return for the money paid him, to use his 
influence with his father to get the re- 
sult they wanted in the case. He said, 
“That was understood.” 

On page 18 of the record, in discussing 
the employment of Wyman, Mulloy 
stated as follows: 

Well, of course, the idea was that he was 
to use his infiuence on his father, saying 
“Blood is thicker than water.” 


Lancer claims that he did not know of 
the hiring of Wyman. Perhaps he did 
not. He at least knew of the payment. 
He admits that. 

On page 19 of the record Mulloy states 
as to the payment to Wyman: 

Mr. LANGER handed me five $100 bills, and 
I delivered them over to Mr. Chet Leedom in 
the Grand Pacific Hotel. That was the 
money that was to be sent to Gale Wyman. 


It might be well to inquire who is this 
Mulloy who testified to such damaging 
facts with reference to the history of 
Governor Lancer. On page 10 of the 
record Mr. Mulloy states that he was 
appointed secretary of the North Dakota 
Industrial and Securities Commission on 
January 10, 1933. This was by appoint- 
ment by Governor Lancer. We find that 
the Governor used Mulloy es his com- 
panion and trusted lieutenant for a num- 
ber of years. We find on page 15 of the 
record that he took Mulloy with him 
when he went to Mandan to try to get 
in touch with Leedom in preparation 
for the second criminal trial of the 
Governor at Bismarck. 

On page 16 we find that the Governor 
asked Mulloy to secure the services of 
Chet Leedom in Deadwood, S. Dak. 

On page 90 of the record we find the 
following letter of recommendation of 
Mulloy by Governor Lancer, dated April 
14, 1939: 

To Whom It May Concern: 

I take exceptional pleasure in recommend- 
ing James Mulloy, who during the time that 
I was Governor of North Dakota was secre- 
tary of the industrial commission, as a man 
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who is entirely trustworthy, capable, and 
efficient 

Mr. Mulloy has had a great deal of ex- 
perience in business, both in a private and 
public capacity. He had charge of a depart- 
ment which had charge of millions of dollars 
in money and property and did his job on 
behalf of the people of this State very well. 
You may hire him with the full assurance 
that you can repose confidence in him, 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM LANGER. 


This is the same Mulloy who testified 
to this maneuvering at the instance of 
Governor Lancer, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the court which was to try 
him. 

In the first trial for conspiracy, in 
which he was tried by Judge Miller, 
Lancer was convicted. On page 11 of 
the record we find that Mulloy suggested 
to the Governor that steps be taken to 
secure the assignment of Judge Wyman 
to this case. After it became apparent 
that there was to be a second trial, the 
first thing to be arranged was to get a 
judge who would be satisfactory. I read 
from page 11 of the record: 

Mr, Burke. What steps were taken to se- 
cure the appointment or assignment of a 
different judge? 

Mr. MuLLoY. The only thing that I knew, 
I told Bill that if he could succeed in get- 
ting Judge Wyman appointed that I knew a 
fellow that I thought would appear to me to 
have influence with that judge. 


Mulloy, the man so highly recom- 
mended by Governor Lancer, made that 
statement. On the same page Mulloy 
states that two or three times he had 
conversations with Governor LANGER rel- 
ative to LANGER’s endeavor to get Judge 
Lee Wyman appointed to try the case. 
This matter seems to have been pursued 
much further, as shown by the testimony 
on page 13. This testimony shows the 
interest the Governor was taking to bring 
about the assignment of Judge Wyman 
to the case. On page 15 Mulloy was 
asked how the assignment of Judge Wy- 
man was brought about. I read: 


I want to say that Mr. Mulloy had an 
awfully fine father. The first time I ever 
knew Mr. Mulloy—you may wonder why he 
got into the State employ at all. I did not 
know Mr. Mulloy at all, but the county 
executive committee of Eddy County, headed 
by the officials there, and Mr. F. F. Almers, 
came to see me originally with him. Mr. 
Almers was supposed to be the wealthiest 
farmer at that time in the county. At that 
time I understood he had 2 or 3 years’ crop 
of wheat in his granaries. They said, “We 
would like to have this young man get a job, 
because his father is an outstanding citizen, 
for 35 or 40 years lived in Walsh and Eddy 
Counties, and his brother is a Catholic 
priest, outstanding Catholic priest,” who 
later was chosen the head of the Catholic 
Rural Life of the United States, as I remem- 
ber it, and they said that he came from a 
very fine family, as far as they knew. I did 
not do much inquiring with that kind of 
endorsement. We simply put him to work. 
Never had any trouble. He was very efficient 
and did his work well all the time he worked 
there, with the exception that he became 
intoxicated once. The industrial commission 
met. It consisted at that time of Mr. Arthur 
Gronna, who is now the judge of the dis- 
trict court, and Mr. John Hushy. We simply 
passed a resolution on the books, and he was 
there at the time we passed it, that if he 
became intoxicated again we would fire him 
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from the job as secretary of the industrial 
commission (p. 731). 


Later he gave this letter of introduc- 
tion, and for years almost slept with 
him—I think he did. 

With reference to what was done to 
get the judge assigned, we have the fol- 
lowing: 

Mr. BURKE. Did you find out? 

Mr. Muttoy. No; I did not. The only thing 
that the Governor ever told me, he said there 
was an attorney in Kansas City who lived in 
some part of the house with Judge Stone, and 
it was Judge Stone who had assigned him to 
try the case, and later I found out that Judge 
Gardner had assigned the original designation 
and it later was approved by Judge Stone. 


We find also on page 14 that the an- 
nouncement of the assignment of Judge 
Wyman was about October 1, 1934. 


After the assignment of Judge Wyman, 
the next step was to engage someone who 
was close to Judge Wyman to go to Bis- 
marck for the trial. We find on page 16 
the following testimony with reference to 
the steps which were taken: 

Mr. Murxox. I told Governor LANGER that 
I had no money to make the trip for my 
expenses. He first told me not to be sur- 
prised if I found the money in the compart- 
ment of the car, and the next time, or the 
next thing I told Vogel that I had no car, 
and Vogel offered me the use of his car. So 
we drove back to Bismarck, and I prepared 
to leave that day with them, and did leave, 
and drove as far as Mott, N. Dak., that night, 
just about 15 or 20 miles from Bismarck, and 
registered at the Weeks Hotel in Mott. I 
stayed there that night. The next morning 
I got up and drove to Deadwood, S. Dak. 

Mr. Burke. Did you see Mr. Leedom while 
you were there? 


That was the first trip. Governor 
Lancer did not know Leedom at that 
time. He simply knew that he was sup- 
posed to be close to Judge Wyman, and 
that Judge Wyman had been assigned. 

Mr. Motuioy. Yes. I registered at the 
Franklin Hotel in Deadwood. I went up to 
my room, and I was just finishing taking a 
bath, and Chet knocked at the door and came 
walking in, and just as he came in he put out 
his hand to shake hands with me. He said, 
“By God, Jim, we have got to save LANGER.” 


On page 17 the conversations between 
Mulloy, Leedom, and the son of Judge 
Wyman are set out. On page 18 the 
purpose of the employment of young 
Wyman is set out, and the medium of 
Mrs. Pat Woods for communication be- 
tween Leedom and Wyman. It was not 
thought safe for Leedom and Wyman to 
be meeting. So they arranged that com- 
munication should be through Mrs. Pat 
Woods, who was a Close friend of Lee- 
dom’s. However, Leedom went with 
Mulloy to Bismarck. Leedom stayed in 
Bismarck the whole time of the trial. 

On page 23 of the record Mulloy states 
that Leedom was paid $1,700 or $1,800, 
including the Wyman money, about 
which more will appear later. It appears 
that young Wyman had sufficiently im- 
pressed the Lancer alliance so that prep- 
aration was made to pay Gale Wyman a 
certain amount of money. At the bot- 
tom of page 19 we find that $500 was paid 
by Lancer to Mulloy, that Mulloy turned 
the $500 over to Chet Leedom, and that 
Leedom gave one-half of it to the son of 
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the judge who had recently been assigned 
to this case. 

Remember, the first case was a con- 
spiracy case, tried by Judge Miller. The 
second case was a conspiracy case tried 
by Judge Wyman. The first case had re- 
sulted in a conviction of Lancer. The 
second case was the one over which Lee- 
dom exercised such close control. This 
is shown by the testimony. of Mulloy on 
page 20 of the record, as follows: 

Mr. Mutioy. Gale and I went over to the 
First National Bank on Saturday afternoon. 
The bank was closed. We could not get in to 
cash it— 


That was after the check had been 
paid by Lancer. He did not draw the 
check to Wyman. He drew the check to 
Mulloy, and Mulloy endorsed it to Wy- 
man. They went over to the bank and 
the bank was closed. Then they went to 
the Patterson Hotel, but the hotel did not 
have that much money— 


so we went down to the Patterson Hotel, at- 
tempted to get the cash there, and they did 
not have that much currency on hand. S0 1 
endorsed the check and turned it over to Gale 
Wyman just before he left for the airport to 
go back to Deadwood. 


There was no mistake about this 
money being intended for Wyman by 
Lancer, because later in the testimony 
of Lancer he says that he drew it for 
Mulloy, and that Mulloy turned it over 
to Wyman. He says that the amount 
was that which Wyman told him was 
still due on the $500 which it had been 
agreed at the first trial that Wyman 
should receive. 


Mr. Burke. The evidence in the record 
there is no dispute about it—indicates that 
at a certain bank following that some time— 
I do not recall the exact date—Mr. Gale, Wy- 
man cashed Mr. LANGER’s $275 check and 
received the proceeds. That is all set out in 
the record. 


During the first trial before Judge Wy- 
man, or the second trial altogether, the 
activities of Leedom are described on 
page 21 in the following language: 


Mr. Burke. That would mean a trial of a 
couple of weeks; would it not? 

Mr. Mutioy. Yes; it would be 2 weeks or 
possibly 3 weeks. 

Mr. BURKE. And Mr. Leedom was there in 
Bismarck during the entire time of that trial? 

Mr, MuLLOY. Yes, sir; he was. 

Mr. Burke. And reporting to you very fre- 
quently? 

Mr. MULLOY. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE. And you, in turn, reporting to 
Mr. LANGER? 

Mr, Mutuoy. Yes. 

Mr. Burke, Do you know, of your own 
knowledge, whether Mr. Leedom was in touch 
with Judge Wyman during the period the 
trial was going on? 

Mr. Murror. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Burke. How do you know that? 

Mr. MULLOY. Because I saw him go in his 
room; I saw Judge Wyman opening the door. 

Mr. Burke. On one, or more than one occa- 
sion? - 
Mr. MuLLoY. On more than one occasion. 

Mr. BURKE. These messages, or the state- 
ment that Mr, Leedom made to you, and that 
you passed on to Mr. Lancer, what was the 
nature of them, of those statements? 

Mr. Murrox. Well, Leedom would come 
back over, or contact me mostly at my room, 
or in his room, and tell me that Judge Wy- 
man had said in regard to that day’s doings 
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at the trial, and I remember one occasion 
when he came back and told me—it was after 
the Government had introduced witnesses 
in the trial—showing that the efficiency of 
the highway department had been impaired 
by these solicitations, and he advised me to 
get word to the boys to have somebody sub- 
penaed the next day or shortly thereafter, 
to contradict that testimony. 


It was never shown by the respondent 
that no such testimony was introduced. 
So far as I know, that statement was 
allowed to stand uncontradicted. 

The testimony of various witnesses 
may be confusing. The first trial was 
that of the Governor and others before 
Judge Miller on the conspiracy charge. 
The second trial was the one in which 
Leedom appeared at Bismarck. There a 
hung jury resulted, the jury standing 
10 to 2 in favor of conviction. 

Young Wyman did not go to Bismarck 
until the third trial, which was the trial 
of Lancer for perjury. On page 668 of 
the testimony Senator Lancer was asked 
if he had agreed to pay the necessary 
expenses and fees of Leedom, the follow- 
ing language being used: 

Senator LANGER, Yes, sir; I did. 
to go down— 


Speaking now of Mulloy— 


and make the arrangements and get him 
up there for that trial. 


That was Lancer. He was sending for 
Leedom, the man who was drunk at the 
trial a good deal of the time, spreading 
money—a free spender—with a room 
across the hall from the jury. Lancer 
admits that he paid him $700 or $800. 


Mr. BurKe. Did it occur to you at the 
time that there might be any impropriety, or 
anything worse, in making that kind of an 

t with a close political and other 
kinds of friends with the new judge who was 
coming up? 

Senator Lancer. No; I don’t think there 
was impropriety in it, and I would do it again 
tomorrow. It is something any defendant 
has a right to do, is to protect himself. That 
first jury was tampered with. I had a right 
to protect myself the same as the Govern- 
ment had a right. 


That is the theory of the Senator who 
said that one must fight fire with fire. 
Governor Lancer said he would do it 
again: 


The government looked up those jurors 
and knew who they were going to be. I 
certainly had the same privilege. 


Lancer states that he and Mulloy went 
out riding quite often. That testimony 
is on page 669 of the record. 

Having been successful in the assign- 
ment of Judge Wyman to try his cases, 
the next step was to get the jury in line. 
On page 23 of the testimony, the follow- 
ing information is given, showing the 
steps to get in touch with the jury: 

Mr. Moutioy. Well, I can tell you about 
that, and it will probably clear it up; that is, 
as to what I know about it. 

When I came’ back from Deadwood, young 
Wyman had told me to contact one of the 
lawyers and have him wire to his father to 
get him to release the jury list, or ask for the 
jury list. 

Well, I did not want to contact Murphy, so 
I contacted Murray; and Murray wired to the 
judge at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., asking for the 
jury list. That day at noon, Gale Wyman 


I told him 
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called from Sioux Falls and informed us that 
there would be a telegram along sometime 
during that day very shortly. That after- 
noon J. K. Murray received a telegram from 
Judge Wyman at Sioux Falls, and my memory 
is it was a copy of the telegram that he sent to 
the clerk of court at Fargo, N. Dak., ordering 
the clerk to turn over the jury list if there 
were no regulations against it in that district 
of North Dakota. 


In other words, the judge did order the 
list, just as Gale Wyman, his son, had 
said he would; and the telegram came in 
confirmation of that arrangement. Of 
course, Gale Wyman wanted to prove to 
Lancer that he was really doing some- 
thing; that it was not merely a case of 
pouring out some money for him. 

On page 24, the activities along this 
line are described in the following 
language: : 

Mr. BURKE. Tell us about that. 


Here is more as to the jury. The 
judge is all right now, according to their 
theory; they had gotten the man that 
Governor Lancer wanted for judge; he 
was assigned. 

The answer is as follows: 


Mr. Mu1Loy. Governor LANGER sent letters 
out to practically every precinct in the State, 
and asked these precinct captains or lieuten- 
ants to be available near a phone for those 2 
days. 

Mr. BURKE. For what purpose? 

Mr. Muttor. So that we could call them, 
or he could call them, or his lawyers could 
call them, or get the dope on whoever was 
selected for the jury. 


That is very important. The judge 
being assigned, the next thing to do was 
to get the jury in line. The evidence in 
the case is that there are twenty-two- 
hundred-and-some precincts in North 
Dakota, and that he sent out letters fo 
practically every precinct in the State, 
telling someone to stand by the telephone 
and tell him about jurors. He got some 
answers too. 


I continue reading Mr. Mulloy’s state- 
ment: 


I believe there was a letter sent out also at 
that time, or prior to that, to different people 
over the State, to write in the names of any- 
body they found who was serving on the jury, 
or had received notice that they were called 
for jury duty. 

Mr. Burxe. Do you recall the name of 1 of 
the 12 men selected to serve on this jury in 
the second trial, by the name of Rich? 

Mr. Murxor. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Burke. Did you know him prior to that 
time? 

Mr, Muttoy. No: 1 did not. 

Mr. Burge. Did anyone talk to you about 
him prior to the trial: 

Mr. Mutioy. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Burke. Who was that? 

Mr. Muror. George Schonberger, 
Casselton, N. Dak. 

Mr. Burke. Who was he? 

Mr. MuLLOY. He had been connected with 
the highway department. I think he was 
maintenance superintendent, or something. 

Mr. Burke. While Mr LANGER was Goyer- 
nor? 

Mr. Mutroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURKE. Where did he talk to you? 

Mr. Mutioy. In front of the Patterson 
Hotel. 

Mr. Burke. Did he give you a message to 
deliver to anyone? 

Mr. MuLLoy. Yes, sir; he did. 

Mr. BURKE. What did he say? 
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Mr. Muttoy. He told me that he had some- 
body talk to this man Rich and that Rich 
was all right. 

Mr. Burke. What did you do with that in- 
formation? 

Mr. MuLLoY. Well, I gave it to Bill. 

Mr. Burke. Were you requested to do that? 

Mr. Mutioy. Yes sir 

Mr. Burke. That is, this Mr. Schonberger 
came to you and wanted to pass on this in- 
formation to Mr. LANGER, and told you that 
Juror Rich had been contacted and it was all 
right? 

Mr. Muttoy. Yes; that is what he said. 


The second conspiracy case was tried 
on November 15, 1935. The jury stood 
10 for conviction and 2 for acquittal. 
One of the two who voted for acquittal 
was Reich, and Reich was later paid, 
according to the uncontradicted evi- 
dence, $950. Governor Lancer did not 
make the payment; the payment was 
made by his fellow indictee, Vogel. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Governor Lancer bit- 
terly complained about the first trial un- 
der Judge Miller, claiming that Judge 
Miller was prejudiced against him and 
claiming that the jury was tampered 
with, but based on all the evidence I 
think it is a fair assumption—and I be- 
lieve it is not challenged at any place in 
the record—that the second conspiracy 
trial showed a judge of whom no one on 
either side complained; but after all the 
watching that was done by Leedom and 
the other fellows who were employed 
for that purpose the jury, at the close 
stood 10 to 2 for conviction. 

Mr. TUNNELL. That is correct. 

After the effort was made to find out 
what jurors would be all right, after send- 
ing out letters to 2,200 precinct captains, 
and getting their replies, one return was 
that Reich was all right; and evidently 
the Langer attorneys saw to it that Reich 
was on the jury. Not only was he on the 
jury but he and one other juror held the 
jury from a conviction, and later Reich 
was paid $950 by check. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spencer in the chair). Does the junior 
Senator from Delaware yield to the senior 
Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will tha Senator withhold his request for 
just a moment? 

Mr. HUGHES. I withhold it for a 
moment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I merely desire 
to observe that I am glad the Senator 
from Delaware has suggested the absence 
of a quorum. At the moment there are 
on the floor 6 Members of the jury of 96. 
If I were to have the misfortune to be 
tried in court I should want to have more 
than 10 percent of the jury in my case 
present to listen to the presentation of 
the case. This is not a trial; it is a 
travesty. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Glass O'Mahoney 
Austin Green Overton 
Bailey Guffey Pepper 
Bankhead Gurney Radcliffe 
Barbour Hayden ed 

Barkley Herring Reynolds 
Bilbo Hill Rosier 

Bone Holman Russell 
Brewster Hughes Schwartz 
Brown Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Bulow Johnson, Colo, Smathers 
Butler La Follette Smith 

Byrd Langer Spender 
Capper Lee Stewart 
Caraway Lucas Taft 
Chandler McCarran Thomas, Idaho 
Chavez McFarland Thomas, Okla, 
Clark, Idaho McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Clark, Mo. McNary Truman 
Connally Maloney Tunnell 
Danaher Maybank Tydings 
Davis Mead Vandenberg 
Doxey Mülikin Van Nuys 
Ellender Murdock Wheeler 
George Murray White 

Gerry ye Wiley 
Gillette O'Daniel Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
one Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5784) to 
consolidate the police and municipal 
courts of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5945) gzanting the consent of 
Congress to a compact entered into by 
the States of Colorado, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska with respect to the use of the 
waters of the Republican River Basin. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H. R. 6738) 
to limit the initial base pay of $21 per 
month for enlisted men in the Army and 
Marine Corps to those of the seventh 
grade, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the resolution (S. Res. 220) declaring 
WILLIAM Lancer not entitled to a seat in 
the Senate from the State of North 
Dakota. $ 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, the 
second conspiracy case was tried Novem- 
ber 15, 1935, and the jury stood 10 for 
conviction and 2 for acquittal, 1 of the 
2 voting for acquittal being this man 
Reich. In the testimony on page 555 of 
the record, Senator Lancer spoke of 
thanking 2 jurors who had hung the 
jury, they being Mr. Carvoneau and Mr. 
Reich. - 

The Governor had secured the appoint- 
ment of the judge he wanted—and I am 
not reflecting at all on the judge; he 
had gotten the information with refer- 
ence to the jury; he had gotten the re- 
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port that Reich had been seen and was 
all right and his attorneys saw that he 
Was placed on the jury. Lancer then ad- 
mitted that he thanked the 2 members of 
the jury for hanging the 10-to-2 jury. 

It will be remembered that at the first 
trial before Judge Wyman, Mulloy had 
gone into Scuth Dakota and had gotten 
Leedom to come up to Bismarck. At the 
same time he had engaged young Wyman 
to help out in the case, but not to come to 
Bismarck. It was understood that he 
would not be there. In the first case 
there was a conviction of Lancer. In the 
second the jury was hung 10 to 2 in favor 
of conviction, 1 of the 2 jurors being the 
one who had been contacted and was re- 
Ported to Lancer as being all right, and 
then Lancer thanked the 2 gentlemen for 
their conduct 

It appears in the record that later on 
Lancer received a check for $950, to 
which a person who had been selling ma- 
chinery, I think it was, thought he was 
entitled. He endorsed the check and 
handed it over to this man Vogel, I be- 
lieve, and it was by him handed to Reich. 
Governor Lancer did not hand it to 
Reich, but Vogel, who was jointly in- 
dicted with Lancer, did. 

When the date for the third trial, the 
trial of the perjury case, approached, the 
Governor wanted Leedom back again; he 
wanted back this free spender, this fixer, 
this man who hung around the jury, stay- 
ing drunk much of the time, boasting, 
as the record shows, of his influence with 
the judge of that court. Senators, how 
inspiring it is to see these vigilantes as 
they protect law and order in North Da- 
kota. Lancer sent down again for the 
man who had made that sort of a record. 
Leedom was not present at the first trial, 
and LANGER was convicted. In the sec- 
ond trial, with Leedom present, there was 
a hung jury. When the time approached 
for the third trial, Lancer sent for Lee- 
dom. What was he to be there for? 
Why did he need this man? Why was 
Leedom so necessary that he had to be. 
brought 450 miles to Bismarck, with a 
record such as he had, of rooming across 
the hall from the jury, and boasting of 
his nearness to the judge and of his in- 
fluence with the judge? 

Mr. President, that is an inspiring inci- 
dent. The Governor of North Dakota 
was being tried, and Governor LANGER 
must be saved. The Governor again 
sends for this fixer, despite his previous 
record, and he was found to be too drunk 
to come this time. That was at the time 
of the perjury trial, as I have stated. 

Now comes a very interesting and il- 
luminating disagreement between Mulloy 
and the Governor. When Mulloy went to 
get Leedom for the perjury trial and 
found him to be too drunk to come to 
town, he called up the Governor. Sena- 
tors, remember that Gale Wyman was 
the man who had already been paid $250 
of the Governor’s money. The Governor 
said he did not know it. Either the Gov- 
ernor sent Wyman the $500, $250 of 
which did not reach him, or else he paid 
Leedom so much money that Leedom 
could afford to pay Wyman out of that 
without even missing it, because $250 had 
been paid to Wyman at the first trial 
presided over by Judge Wyman, 
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Mulloy called up LANGER and said, “I 
cannot get Leedom there. I am going to 
bring the other fellow.” Who was “the 
other fellow“? The one to whom he 
paid $250. Governor LANGER is anxious 
to have Senators to believe that he said 
“another fellow,” because “the other fel- 
low” who was employed and paid by 
LANGER and LaNncER’s agent was Wyman. 
LANGER does not want Senators to believe 
that he knew that Wyman was the other 
fellow, though he had already paid him 
the $250, and thought he had paid him 
$500. Leedom had taken his toll of $250 
out of it, and only $250 reached Wyman. 
That is the reason for and the signifi- 
cance of the Governor’s testimony when 
he said, “He told me he was going to get 
another fellow” instead of “the other 
ar, who was the one he had already 
paid. 

That testimony is very damaging, it is 
very significant, it is very illuminating, 
to anyone who reads it and understands 
its true significance. 

The perjury case came up for trial be- 
fore Judge Wyman on December 6, 1935. 
LanGer said that Wyman was employed 
for the purpose—of what? He was to 
see that the jury list was delivered, as 
it perhaps should have been; I do not 
know as to that. He was also to warn 
his father against going to one of the 
banquets—the testimony says a LANGER 
banquet. LANGER's friends or attorneys, 
or those who spoke for him, apparently 
wanted it understood that it was not a 
Lancer banquet. I do not know that it 
was. We will let it go either way. I 
think Senators will find testimony both 
ways in the record. Certainly, Senators 
will find it testified to as a LANGER ban- 
quet, but the Langer people deny it, as I 
understand, and it is not important that 
we take a stand in that respect. 

Here was a young man, the son of the 
judge, paid $500. He was paid $250 first. 
Why? Because the defendant wanted a 
list of the jurors. We are told it was his 
right to have a list of the jurors. If so, 
why did he have to hire the judge’s son 
to obtain the list? Why was not the 
usual motion made by his regular at- 
torneys? It was not made by them. Wy- 
man had delivered, so far as the jurors 
were concerned. He had obtained the 
list. A telegram was sent saying that 
the list of jurors would be sent that after- 
noon, and the list came. Of course, that 
was something Lancer’s attorneys could 
have done. It was not necessary to hire 
the judge’s son to obtain the list of jurors. 

Mr. President, the Langer people say 
they wanted him to warn his father not to 
go to a certain banquet. It must have 
been a hostile banquet—at least the Lan- 
ger people must have thought it was. 
They wish Senators to believe that they 
paid the judge’s son $525 to get him to 
tell his father not to go to a banquet. 
That does not make good sense. It is 
not logical. The employment of Gale 
Wyman was not because of any sense of 
ethics. The judge’s son was hired—there 
is no denying that—in connection with 
this trial. No one has denied it. He was 
hired. Governor Lancer said he paid him 
the $275, and he would have paid him 
$1,000 to get him away, because he, Lan- 
GER, was being tried by his father, but he 
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waited until the trial was over, and the 
father had given binding instructions to 
the jury, before he paid the son the sec- 
ond payment. He waited for the delivery 
of the thing for which he paid out the 
money. 

Senators, it is said there is no moral 
turpitude involved in that transaction. 
Moral turpitude is a matter of geography, 
we are told. The vigilante of North Da- 
kota was looking after the honor of the 
United States court, and in doing so he 
admits he sent his special envoy to hire 
the friend of the judge; that the envoy 
could not get him because he was too 
drunk, and so he got “the other fellow,” 
the man whom Lancer had employed, 
through his agent, before, and to whom 
he had paid half the fee. Mr. President, 
what an inspiring sight we see then. The 
judge of the United States court is at the 
hotel in the town where the trial takes 
place, and his son registers at that 
hotel, under an assumed name, for it 
would not do to let it be known that the 
judge’s son was hired; it would not do to 
let it be known that the judge’s son was 
there with his father. It would not do 
for all those things to be so plain. The 
judge’s son was on the inside. He says 
he could not do any damage anyway. We 
are not talking about that. We are talk- 
ing about the man who paid him $525 
because he thought he could. There is 
no denial of the fact that he received the 
$525. Lancer says he paid $275 of it by 
check, and that he would have paid more 
if he had been asked to do so. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. I have been puzzled 
throughout the trial—if I may use that 
expression—of this case on this particu- 
lar issue. Is there any direct evidence— 
not evidence based upon inference, but 
direct evidence—that Mr. LaN RR had 
anything to do with the hiring of Gale 
Wyman, the judge’s son? I understand, 
of course, that he paid him after the trial 
was over, but that he and his friends 
contend that he did not know, prior to 
the end of the trial, that Wyman was 
hired by his friends in his behalf. If the 
Senator has the facts, I should like to 
have him tell me whether there is any 
direct evidence showing that LANGER 
knew that Wyman was being hired at the 
time he was hired. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I will state the evi- 
dence as I remember it—and I think I 
remember it correctly. Lancer sent his 
agent, Mulloy, to Deadwood, S. Dak., I 
believe, 450 miles, to get Leedom. While 
there, that very night, Leedom and Mul- 
loy discussed this case, and Leedom, after 
exclaiming, “By God, we must. save 
Lancer!” and after telling what the son 
could do, sent for Wyman. Young Wy- 
man was not known to Mulloy. So young 
Wyman came to the room where Mulloy 
and Leedom were, and there he was told 
the whole situation. That was before 
the second trial. He was asked how 
much money he would want, Leedom, 
Wyman, and Mulloy finally agreed on 
$500, but that was subject to the ap- 
proval of Governor Lancer. Then Mul- 
loy states that he went back to Bismarck 
and told the Governor about the ar- 
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rangement, got $500 from the Gover- 
nor—five $100 bills, I believe is the state- 
ment—and that he gave those to Leedom 
to give to his friend Wyman. 

The money was paid. Mulloy says it 
was paid by Lancer to him for that pur- 
Pose, and that he passed it on to Leedom. 
Leedom paid $250 of the money to Wy- 
man. There is no doubt about that. The 
testimony bears that out, and there is 
no contradiction. 

When we come to the second trial be- 
fore Judge Wyman, the perjury trial, 
when Leedom could not get there be- 
cause of his intoxication, Mulloy then 
called up the Governor and told him that 
he could not get Leedom, but that he 
could get “the other fellow,” the fellow 


who, as it turned out, had received $250 


of the Langer money. He could get the 
other fellow. Governor LANGER says he 
told him he could get “another fellow.” 
There is a great difference. Governor 
Lancer himself admits that after the first 
trial Wyman told him that he owed him 
$250 from the first contact; that he had 
received but $250 of the $500 he was to 
receive; and that he thought he ought 
to have $25 more for his expenses, or a 
total of $275. Governor LANGER paid him 
the $275 without any protest or any de- 
nial that he had paid him $250. He did 
not claim to Wyman, and he did not say 
that he claimed to Wyman, that he had 
not previously paid him $250. He said 
that he paid the $275 by check to Mul- 
loy. There is no place in the record 
where anybody except Mulloy saw Gov- 
ernor LANGER deliver the first $250. Mul- 
loy says he did. He says he delivered it 
to Leedom, and the Governor says that 
Wyman said he had received $250, but 
had not received all of the $500. Does 
the Senator understand the situation? 

Mr, BROWN. Yes. 

Mr. TUNNELL. The perjury case 
came up for trial before Judge Wyman. 
The trial continued up to and including 
December 6, 1935. Gale Wyman ap- 
peared in Bismarck for the perjury case 
at the instance of Mulloy. Mulloy had 
sent for Leedom, the free spender, who 
had been present at the first conspiracy 
trial. Leedom was drunk, and Mulloy 
conditionally employed Wyman. Wy- 
man went to Bismarck with Mulloy for 
the perjury case. 

On page 547 of the testimony LANGER 
tells of his first knowledge that Gale 
Wyman had appeared in Bismarck for 
the perjury case. It will be noted that 
Governor LanGER was in touch with Gale 
Wyman as soon as he could possibly see 
him after his arrival in Bismarck. Sen- 
ator LancEr’s testimony, on page 547 of 
the record, is as follows: 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Mulloy telephoned me 
either the day following the telephone con- 
versation that I referred to or 2 days after- 
ward, saying that he was with Gale Wyman, 
the judge's son. 

I was very much surprised. I said, “I 
want to see him as soon as I possibly can.” 

A short time after that, Mr. Wyman and 
Mr. Mulloy came over to my house. We have 
a den down there in the basement. A few 
minutes later, Mr. Mulloy stepped out and 
I asked Mr. Wyman what he wanted up there. 


That is significant. Mr. Mulloy did 
not stay to hear the conversation or the 
bargain between Lancer and Wyman. 
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A few minutes later, Mr. Mulloy stepped 
out and I asked Mr. Wyman what he wanted 
up there. 

He said, “Well, Mr. Mulloy talked to me. 
He said maybe I could get into this lawsuit.” 

I said, “We have all the lawyers we need.” 
He said, “I told him that. I told him you 
did not need any lawyers. I want to tell you 
that Mr. Mulloy is doing a good job, doing 
the best he could, did the best he could to 
get Mr. Leedom back.” 


He did. He had been down there at 
each trial, the second and the third, to 
get Leedom back to Bismarck. 

Mr. Mulloy promised me $500 for my serv- 
ices, I done some work for him when he 
was down there before. 
$250.” 

I said, “Well, I will be very glad to pay 
the rest.” 


He said “the rest,” knowing that part 
of it had been paid, and admitting that 
part of it had been paid. 

I said, “Well, I will be very glad to pay the 
rest.” He said, “Well, I think I should have 
$25 more for coming up here, for expenses.” 
I said, “I am very glad to give you a check 
for $275. Come to the office. I will write out 
the check. I will give it to Mr. Mulloy and 
he will give it to you.” 

That is the substance of it. 


Why did he not draw the check to Gale 
Wyman? He did not want that check to 
appear here as an admission that he had 
hired the judge’s son, so he did not draw 
the check to Gale Wyman; but he did 
draw it to Mulloy, and he promised Wy- 
man that he would draw it to Mulloy. 
He did so, and he delivered the $275 
check. He had then paid $525 altogether. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr BROWN. It seems to me that if 
the statements in the minority report are 
accurate, there is some ground and some 
justification for Mr. LANGER handling that 
matter as he did. If, as I understand the 
facts, Mr. Lancer knew nothing about the 
employment of Wyman, and when he did 
find that Wyman had been employed 
without his knowledge he thereupon 
called him and told him that he did not 
want him in the case, it seems to me that 
it is rather reasonable to assume that he 
would not want to have a record by a 
check to the effect that he had paid the 
judge’s son any money. Looking at this 
situation from the standpoint of the in- 
nocence of Lancer rather than from the 
standpoint of the guilt of Lancer—and I 
think that is the course which we as 
jurors should take in this case—it seems 
to me that it is not unreasonable to as- 
sume that Mr. Lancer would prefer not to 
make a check to the judge’s son. 

If his statement is that he did not hire 
him and that he discharged him imme- 
diately upon hearing that he had been 
hired by others in his behalf, I say that, 
viewing the matter from the standpoint 
of innocence rather than guilt, it is not 
unreasonable for me to assume that un- 
der those circumstances a reasonable 
man would take the course he did take 
in paying the check. 

Although my inclinations are very 
strong in this case, I am still retaining 
an open mind about it. I have asked the 
question for the purpose of pointing out 
to the Senator—and I should be very 
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glad to have him indicate to me where I 
am wrong—that it was not unreasonable 
for a man in Mr. LANGER’s position to pay 
in the way he did. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I ask the Senator if 
he does not think it is fairly reasonable 
for a man who had hired ana had paid 
through an agent, and whose agent said 
he took $500 in cash from Lancer, to 
have said—as Mr. Lancer is reported to 
have said—“Let us pay this through 
someone else.” I think it is just as rea- 
sonable and consistent as is the Sena- 
tor’s theory of innocence, if not a good 
deal more so. 

Mr. BROWN. So far as the Senator 
from Michigan is concerned, he is trying 
the case as a juror, under the rule which 
usually is applied in criminal cases. The 
Senator from Delaware and the majority 
of the committee must make a stronger 
case; they must convince me beyond a 
reasonable and fair doubt that Mr. 
Lancer is guilty as charged. If the mat- 
ter can be explained in the way I have 
explained it, and if that explanation is 
as fair and reasonable as the way the 
Senator from Delaware is now explain- 
ing it, I shall take the view of the de- 
fendant rather than that of the prosecu- 
tion. I think that is my duty under all 
the circumstances. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, so that I may 
ask a question regarding the point raised 
by the Senator from Michigan and other 
Senators who have engaged in the collo- 
quy—not a question directed particularly 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator from 
Michigan said that probably the view 
should be taken that is taken in criminal 
cases, that the defendant is presumed to 
be innocent, that there is a presumption 
of innocence in his favor. Does the Sen- 
ator think-that the rule which applies in 
criminal cases, requiring that the evi- 
dence shall convict beyond a reasonable 
doubt—which I believe is the rule, if I 
remember it correctly—should be applied 
in this case, or that the rule in civil cases, 
which requires merely a preponderance 
of the evidence, should be adopted by 
the Senate? I have given considerable 
thought to the matter and I should like 
to have an answer to the question. 

Mr. BROWN. In reply to the Sen- 
ator’s question, let me say that I, myself, 
in attempting to reach my own decision 
in the case, have adopted the rule apply- 
ing in criminal cases. I think that the 
present case is tantamount to a criminal 
case. I think that the punishment 
which may be inflicted upon the Senator 
from North Dakota as a result of the 
judgment of the Senate is one of the most 
serious punishments which could possibly 
be inflicted against any man. 

Mr. STEWART. That is true. 

Mr. BROWN. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I have made up my mind that I 
must be convinced beyond a reasonable 
and fair doubt that the Senator from 
North Dakota is guilty of some one—any 
one—of the charges, before I shall vote to 
oust him from the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. Before I take my seat 
I should like to observe that, of course, I 
can see a reason for the position taken 
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by the Senator from Michigan. I myself 
have thought about the same question. 
However, I do not know whether a rule 
so harsh as the usual criminal rule should 
apply; because, as I understand the mat- 
ter, after all, nothing more than a prop- 
erty right is involved. There would be 
no incarceration if there should be a con- 
viction. All that is involved is a property 
right—the right or title to an office. Of 
course, it might be argued that the ques- 
tion of moral turpitude is involved, and 
that for that reason the rule should be 
the rule applying in criminal cases. 

I simply desired to state my view re- 
garding the matter and to understand 
the Senator’s viewpoint. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator from Michigan that 
it does not make any difference to me 
which way any Senator may vote. How- 
ever, in the present case we have not only 
the testimony of Senator Lancer but the 
testimony of both Mulloy and Wyman 
himself that Lancer paid the balance of 
the money. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment at 
that point? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. Of course, we have 
the direct testimony of Mulloy that the 
whole transaction was agreed to, con- 
sented to, and planned by the Senator 
from North Dakota, along with Mulloy 
and probably others. 

Mr. TUNNELL, Oh, yes. 

Mr. STEWART. To say that there is 
no direct testimony is not an accurate 
statement. There is testimony, because 
Mulloy told about it. Probably the an- 
swer to the question depends upon the 
credibility of Mulloy, and the extent to 
which he may be believed. However, 
some Senator stated on the floor of the 
Senate that Mulloy was a self-confessed 
criminal. At any rate, probably it might 
be well to point out that he was admit- 
tedly an associate of the Governor at 
that time. In addition, there is the evi- 
dence of one or two others, which I shall 
not take time to discuss. 

Mr. TUNNELL. There is the testi- 
mony of Mulloy and Wyman, and that of 
LANGER himself, which makes a string of 
testimony amounting to far more than 
what I conceive to be required should we 
adopt the position suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, There can be no 
possible solution of the situation based 
on human evidence unless we can have 
Lancer himself say, Ves; I paid those 
fellows for the purpose of getting Wyman 
to influence his father.” 

I do not expect such an admission, I 
think that is the only remaining step to 
a complete and overwhelming list of wit- 
nesses and of evidence. 

The perjury case came up for trial be- 
fore Judge Wyman, and the trial con- 
tinued up to and including December 6, 
1935. Gale Wyman appeared in Bis- 
marck for the perjury case. Mulloy had 
sent for Leedom, the free spender who 
had been present at the second conspi- 
racy trial. Leedom was drunk, and Mul- 
loy conditionally employed Wyman, and 
Wyman went to Bismarck with Mulloy 
for the perjury case. On page 547 of the 
testimony, Lancer tells of his first knowl- 
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edge that Gale Wyman had appeared in 
Bismarck for the perjury cases. 

It will be noted that Governor LANGER 
was in touch with Gale Wyman after the 
trialhad ended. We have the testimony 
of Governor Lancer that he had sent his 
agent into South Dakota and that the 
agent called him and told him that he 
was going to bring someone else, that he 
was going to bring “the other fellow,” 
who was Gale Wyman. Having that 
testimony, I do not think we are called 
upon to be quite so meticulous as to say 
that Governor Lancer did not know that 
he had a man in South Dakota after he 
had sent him down there and the man 
had called him on the telephone and told 
him he was going to bring “the other 
fellow,” and all that. I think it would 
be going beyond reason or the evidence 
to say that Lancer did not know he had 
aman there. 

I think that the giving of the check for 
$275 to Wyman and making Mulloy sign 
it is only one other step in a bribery 
case. 

I read further from the testimony of 
Senator LANGER: 

That is the substance of it. I notice Mr. 
Wyman testified he talked to me half an 
hour, I do not think he talked to me more 
than 10 minutes. 

Mr. Murpnry. Is that the only talk or con- 
versation you ever had with Mr. Wyman? 

Senator Lancer. That is the only time I 
ever had a talk with Mr. Wyman. I wanted 
to get him out of the town as fast as I 
possibly could. 


However, he waited until after the trial 
was over before he got him out. 

On page 350 Senator Lancer tells of his 
payment to Wyman, and the reason for 
such payment. He states that at the 
time he gave the money to Wyman, Wy- 
man's father was going to try him, As a 
matter of fact, the date of the check 
shows that at the time he paid Wyman 
the trial was over, and binding instruc- 
tions had been given by the father of Gale 
Wyman to acquit Governor LANGER. 

On page 27 of the transcript of the 
hearings the following testimony of Mul- 
loy appears: 

From Gale's office I went back to the hotel, 
and I think Mr. Wyman went home, as far 
as I know. The next morning I met him at 
the hotel, and he had—I think it was his 
car. He was in the car, anyway, and we 
drove from Deadwood out to the airport near 
Spearfish, and Mr. Roberts had the plane all 
ready, and we took off and got to Bismarck; 
it was at the noon hour, between 12 and 1 
or 1: 30. 

Mr. Burke. Where did you go when you ar- 
rived at Bismarck? - 

Mr. Morrox. Gale went to the Patterson 
Hotel, where his father was stopping, and I 
went up with the pilot to Lancer’s law office. 
It was closed. So I went over to the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, and the pilot was to see the 
Governor later about getting his pay. 

Mr. Burke. When did you see Gale Wyman 
next? 

Mr. Mutxoy. It was that afternoon some 
time, later in the afternoon. 

He came to my room in the Grand Pacific 
Hotel, and my memory is that Gale Wyman 
slept with me at the Grand Pacific that even- 
ing, or that night, without registering. 

Mr. Burke. What did he do after that 
about staying there? 

Mr. Murxrox. I do not know whether it was 
that afternoon or the next afternoon that he 
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went and registered at the Patterson Hotel, 
the hotel where his father stopped, and he 
registered under an assumed name. 


Thus we have further inspiring light 
on the record of the respondent—hiring 
through an agent the son of the judge 
and the son of the judge coming to Bis- 
marck and registering under an assumed 
name. More vigilante activities. 

On page 28 of the hearings, Mulloy 
testified as follows: 


Mr. Mutioy. Mr. Leedom told Governor 
Lancer, he said, “I can get the old man to 
make a speech from the bench for you, Bill, 
that will be worth 30,000 votes.“ 

Mr. Burke. Were you present in court when 
Judge Wyman, from the bench, made his 
remarks, at the time of discharging the jury 
or directing them to return a verdict in 
favor of the defendants in the perjury trial? 

Mr. Mutioy. Yes, sir; I was. 

Mr. Burke. What do you have to say about 
that? 

Mr. MuLLoY. Well, of course, when the 
judge made the speech, I figured that Leedom 
had delivered; I know that afterward Gover- 
nor LANGER put it in his book, that he put out 
during the campaign, The Fighting Governor. 


Leedom was to get a speech from the 
judge that would be good for 30,000 votes. 
There appears in Governor LANGER’s book, 
The Fighting Governor, the speech of the 
judge which had been promised would 
be such a wonderful vote getter for him. 
The following is taken from page 96 of 
The Fighting Governor, and is said to 
have been the language used by Judge 
Wyman in the course of the trial of 
LANGER: 


“I have no quarrel with that rule at all, Mr. 
Lanier,” Judge Wyman said, “If you will 
confine your examination of this witness as to 
his knowledge of facts which are in any way 
material to the issues here, he will be per- 
mitted to answer questions. 

“But we are not concerned with what his 
impression was, or conviction was, or whether 
he was affected by his speech one way or an- 
other. That is not the idea. The allegations 
in the affidavit of prejudice merely tend to 
state the conclusions of the men signing the 
affidavit—their reactions, their impressions, 
and if they are honest in their opinions, why 
then it can never be made the basis of a per- 
jury suit. We cannot prosecute men for their 
opinions—that is, we can’t do that in Amer- 
ica—not yet. There may be a time when we 
can, but to date we cannot.” 


Leedom had said that he would have 
him deliver such a speech or a speech 
that would be worth 30,000 votes. 

Proceeding on pages 38 and 39 of the 
record, the following testimony appears: 

Sometime after the Federal trials were 
over Co Burpick met me out in 
front of the Patterson Hotel and we started 
discussing the trials and particularly the 
trials under Judge Wyman. He informed me 
that Senator Norbeck had come to him in 
th House Chamber, here in Washington, 
when Judge Wyman was appointed, and had 
leaned over his desk and whispered in his 
ear and told him “that the judge was all 
right.” 


The third conspiracy case commenced 
on December 10, 1935, and continued up 
to and including December 19, 1935. 

On page 129 of the testimony it appears 
that Judge Wyman knew of the connec- 
tion of his son, Gale Wyman, with the 
respondent’s difficulties, as appears by 
the following quotation from the state- 
men of Judge Wyman to the investigator: 
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Shortly after I received notice of my assign- 
ment my son, Gale B. Wyman, who resides 
at Deadwood, S. Dak., called me over the long 
distance phone at Sioux Falls, and told me 
that some parties from North Dakota were in 
his office and had endeavored to employ him 
to act as one of the attorneys for the defense 
in the trial of the Langer case, and advised 
me that, because of the fact that I was to 
preside at the trial he had refused to consider 
their proposition, and had told them he 
would have nothing to do with it because of 
the fact that I was to be the presiding judge. 

He also told me that the parties had in- 
formed him that the clerk at Bismarck, 
N. Dak., had refused to permit them to in- 
spect the jury list, and that they had re- 
quested him to ask me if there was any way 
in which they could be permitted to see this 
list before the trial. I told him that if they 
would make an application to me for an 
order directing the clerk to submit the jury 
list to them for inspection, I would issue such 
order if there was no local rule to the 
contrary. 


The judge admits that he had knowl- 
edge that his son was taking an interest 
in that trial. Of course, it is generally 
held to be unethical for a judge’s son to 
appear before the judge in a case; there 
can be no doubt about that; and it is 
still more unethical for the son of a judge 
to accept money to appear under an as- 
sumed name at the trial, and to associate 
with the judge, giving the impression to 
those with whom he was associated that 
he could do something there for the de- 
fendant. 

On page 115 of the record the appar- 
ent affluence of Leedom is discussed in 
hiding testimony, in the following 
words: 


Mr. BURKE. If I may interrupt you on that 
point, you say in your testimony, book I, 
page 27, “After Chet got back from North 
Dakota after the first trial he was flush; he 
got dough up there, as I understood, and he 
stayed drunk pretty near most of the time.” 
That is his condition that you are now tes- 
tifying about? 

Mr. WrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. That is, he had opportunity to 
have plenty of money, did he, as you testified? 

Mr. Wyman. He had plenty of change. He 
did not have any trouble getting it, and he 
did not run out. 

Mr. BURKE. Is it not a fact that up to the 
time of his appearance in this case he had 
been very short of money? 

Mr. Wyman. That is true. 

Mr. Burke, All right. Go on, then. 

Mr. Wyman. Well, then, when Jimmie de- 
cided that he could not take him back up 
there he said, “Let’s go over to your office.” 
So we went over to my office and discussed 
the matter further over there, as to what he 
should do. And he did not know how he 
was going to satisfy BILL LANGER, because he 
said that Bill was expecting Chet back up 
there, and he had to have some kind of alibi 
for not being able to bring him back, and he 
had intimated to me at that time that Chet 
had drawn considerable money, and some in 
advance, you might say, because the job was 
apparently just half done. While he was up 
there, originally, for just the one trial, these 
other trials developed after the first one, with 
no anticipation at the beginning that there 
would be two or three trials. 


I quote now from page 111 of the testi- 
mony: 

Mr. Burke. Now, Mr. Wyman, is it unfair 
to say that you knew perfectly well when 
Leedom called you down there and Mulloy 
and Leedom talked to you and wanted you 
to take some part in this case, they were will- 
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ing to pay you, apparently, whatever you 
asked, $500 you said, that they wanted you 20 
use your influence in whatever way you could 
with your father to get the result they wanted 
in the case? You knew that that is what 
they wanted; did you not? 


Mr. Wyman’s answer was: 
Well, that was understood. 


Wyman knew what he was supposed to 
do, though he said he could not do it, but 
he did take the money for doing whatever 
he could along the line suggested. He 
said, “It was understood.” 

Both Gale Wyman and Lee Wyman 
have stated that the judge knew of Gale 
Wyman’s connection with the case. The 
judge even stated that his son called him 
up with reference to what he was asked 
to do. 

The case was tried, and the results 
were eminently satisfactory from the 
standpoint of Governor Lancer. The 
first trial before Judge Wyman resulted in 
a hung jury. The second trial, the per- 
jury case, resulted in a binding instruc- 
tion for acquittal. That was the third 
trial, really, but the second before Judge 
Wyman. The third case, being a con- 
spiracy case, resulted in an instruction 
for acquittal. 

The second case has attracted a good 
deal of attention because it involves the 
testimony of one of Governor LANGER’s 
old associates. The testimony of Mr. 
Feist, who was the chauffeur for Gover- 
nor LANGER on February 28, 1940, shows 
that Governor LANGER was taking a Mrs. 
Kolstad on a trip from somewhere near 
Bismarck to a place 12 miles west of 
Jamestown, in North Dakota. It ap- 
pears that Feist was driving at a speed of 
about eighty to eighty-five miles an hour, 
and that Governor Lancer and Mrs. Kol- 
stad were sitting on the back seat. The 
testimony of Feist appears on page 305 of 
the record. The car was overturned, and 
Mrs. Kolstad was so seriously injured 
that she died within a few days. Feist 
testified, as appears on page 307 of the 
record, that Lancer approached him 
with reference to the sort of testimony 
he was to give. This appears on page 
307, as follows: 

Mr. MurpHy. That he was going to make a 
statement and wanted you to verify it? 

Mr. Fetst. Yes. 

Mr. MurpHy. Did he tell what he was go- 
ing to say? 

Mr. Feist. He did. 

Mr. Murpuy. What was he going to say? 

Mr. Feist. He was going to testify to the 
fact that—we were not going to lie about the 
speed—he was going to tell the truth about 
speed, and he says, “I am going to testify 
that as we were coming along here, we were 
talking about this convention,” and he says, 
J was talking to you and Mrs. Kolstad and 
I said, Isn't that right. Andy?’ and you did 
not pay any attention to me, and I tapped 
you on the shoulder and you turned around 
and, of course, you lost control of the car.“ 

or MurpHy. Yes? Then, what did you 
Sa 

dur. Ferst. I says, Well, Bill, I don’t know 
about that,” and he says, “What do you 
care? I am taking the blame.” 

Mr. MurPHY. And did you so testify before 
the coroner’s inquest? 

Mr. Feist. I did. 

Mr. Murpxy. Well, now, you say that that 
is not true? 

Mr. Fetsr. That is not true. 

Mr. Murpry. At all? 
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Mr. Feist. No 

Mr. Murray. He did not tap you on the 
shoulder, or you did not turn your head? 

Mr. Feist. I did not. 

Mr. Munr Rx. You testified at the coroner's 
inquest, did you not, that Mr. LANGER had 
drawn your attention and you looked back, 
and when you looked ahead again it was too 
close to the ditch? 

Mr. Feist. I did 

Mr. Murpuy. And you tried to bring the 
car back, and you went down into the ditch 
and went plunging in the ditch probably 200 
feet or little better? 

Mr. Frtst. That is right. 

Mr. Murpuy. And you say that is not true? 

Mr. Fetst. That is right. 

Mr. Mourpny. It is not true? 

Mr, Fest. Yes; that is what I testified to. 

Mr. MurpHy. Yes; that is what I am asking 


ou. 

Mr. Feist, you say you cannot read very 
well, but you can write, can you not? 

Mr, Fetst. Not very much. 

Mr. MurpxHy. I show you exhibit No. 3 and 
ask you if that is in your handwriting? 

Mr. Fetst. It is not. 

Mr. Murpuy. Is the signature on it yours? 

Mr. Feist. It is. 

Mr. Munr kx. Andrew B. Feist? 

Mr. Frisr. That is right. 

Mr. Murpuy. And that is the statement, is 
it not, that you gave to either Mr. Sullivan 
or Mr. Fleck? 

Mr. Frist. I think Mr. Fleck took this; I 
was at Mr. LANGeER’s that day, and he did most 
of the talking on that. 

Mr. Murry. We offer exhibit No. 3 as a 
part of the record. 

Mr. McGutre. No objection. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, it will 
be admitted 

(The document referred to was marked and 
received in evidence as “LaANGER's exhibit No. 
15.") 


LancEr’s exhibit No. 15 was in the fol- 
lowing language: 

Just prior to the happening of said accident 
and at the time of the accident I was watch- 
ing the road; I did not look sideways, nor did 
I look to the rear of the car but was looking 
forward. The accident did not occur through 
any carelessness on my part, but it was sim- 
ply an accident over which I had no control. 


The gist of the Feist incident was that 
Feist was an employee of the Governor, 
driving his car, and the Governor was 
anxious to have some reason, some ex- 
cuse, for the accident. He was anxious 
that the driver, Feist, should be shown 
to have been interfered with, even by 
himself, so he persuaded Feist to swear 
that the Governor had tapped him on 
the shoulder, which Feist told us later 
was not the truth. 

Governor LANGER is particularly unfor- 
tunate in that those around him seem 
to lose confidence in him. Here are 
Mulloy, and Wyman, and Feist, all tes- 
tifying as to things which are incrimi- 
nating as against LANGER. 

LANGER Was attempting to take advan- 
tage of the statute requiring proof of 
gross negligence to enable one to re- 
cover from the owner of the car in any 
suit involving transportation for hire. 
Feist admitted that he did give false 
testimony, and that he did it at the re- 
quest of Governor Lancer. Governor 
LANGER could give no explanation, or any 
reason for Mr. Feist giving false testi- 
mony. 

Perhaps it is not a matter involving 
moral turpitude to ask a witness to 
swear to something which is untrue. I 
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know some who are in a good deal of 
difficulty at this moment in a United 
States court for having sworn before a 
grand jury to something that was false. 
They have pleaded guilty to the charge, 
but they have not yet been sentenced. 
It is considered in my State, in the United 
States court, not only a matter involving 
moral turpitude, but it is considered a 
very serious criminal offense. 

This experience of Feist was entirely 
in line with the case of Deis against 
Langer, as shown on page 291 of the 
record. e 

This was a suit of a husband for either 
alienation of affections, or some statutory 
act which in the testimony is called ruin- 
ing her reputation. One of the persons 
who was relied upon to establish the case 
was Mrs. Oster, or Mrs. Slovark. On 
pages 292 and 293 it appears that Mrs. 
Slovark was a witness for Mr. Deis in this 
case. Mrs. Slovark stated that Mr. LAN- 
GER had taken her and Mrs. Deis to Mrs. 
Slovark’s home one evening, and that she 
had gotten out of the car, and that Gov- 
ernor Lancer and Mrs. Deis had left to- 
gether. On page 293 it is stated that Mr. 
Feist was approached by Governor Lan- 
GER to get Mrs. Slovark to change her tes- 
timony. She was assured by Feist that if 
she would change her testimony and state 
that she and Mrs. Deis had gotten out of 
the car together at her home, she would 
not be cross-examined, and that certain 
embarrassing questions would not be 
asked her. She agreed to change her 
testimony to that effect, and she was not 
cross-examined. The result was that no 
judgment was found against Governor 
LANGER. 

The next case that attracts our atten- 
tion is that of the sale of the Mexican 
land to the agent for the Great Northern 
Railroad Co. The special duties of this 
agent of the Great Northern Railroad 
had reference to taxation. I think 2 or 3 
days of the argument by those favoring 
the respondent were devoted to attempt- 
ing to prove that nothing was delivered 
for the $25,000 paid. In other words, 
the argument for Governor LANGER, or 
Senator Lancer, as the case may be, was 
that while he took the $25,000, he did not 
give anything for it except the stock. 

There is no denial of the fact that this 
corporation, which had purchased a large 
amount of Mexican land, had not been 
a successful venture. The corporation 
was formed and the land purchased in 
1907, 1908, or 1909, in that neighborhood. 
Thirty years later, after there never had 
been a dividend. e>.cept a stock dividend, 
when the stock was worth absolutely 
nothing from a commercial standpoint— 
and no one claims that it was worth any- 
thing—a man by the name of Sullivan, 
who was the tax representative of the 
Great Northern Railroad, appears. His 
office was in Chicago, and Governor 
Lancer went to Chicago. Sullivan did 
not come to him; he went to Sullivan. 
He told Sullivan that he had some of 
this stock of the Mexican Land Co., and 
that he was ready to sell him a one-half 
interest in his $55,000 worth of the stock. 

Governor Lancer took the $25,000 in 
different payments. The contract was 
entered into in May 1937. He never 
delivered anything to the purchaser. 
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Asked where the stock was that he had 
sold to the purchaser, he said he wished 
he knew. He never notified the company 
that he had sold a share of his stock. He 
never took any steps to make it appear 
to be a transaction entered into in good 
faith. All he did was to accept the first 
payment on the $25,000 in May 1937, 
when the contract was made. So far as 
we know, and as it appears from the tes- 
timony of Lancer, this contract was made 
in the office of Sullivan in Chicago the 
same afternoon the deal was suggested. 
When it was suggested by Lancer, Sulli- 
van, without any hesitation, bought $25,- 
000 worth of this worthless stock. Some 
Senators say, “Oh, that stock is not 
worthless.” One Senator took perhaps 
the greater part of a day, at least he 
spoke for a long while, telling us how the 
stock might turn out to be very valuable 
in the future. If that stock was worth 
anything, why did not Lancer produce 
witnesses to show that it had some value? 
The president of the company, Mr. 
Lemke, testified in this case, and he said 
the stock had no commercial value. Yet 
Sullivan paid $25,000 for it to the 
Governor of North Dakota, who, as 
Governor, had control of the particular 
taxing body with which Sullivan was 
then dealing. If the Governor never 
delivered any reduction of taxes—and 
that is the contention—then he de- 
frauded this man Sullivan, because no 
one doubts for a second that Sullivan 
expected to get a good return for his 
money. 

Let us see what actually did happen. 
It is said, “Oh, well, in 1937, right after 
this sale was agreed to, the valuation of 
the railroad for tax purposes was raised.” 
That is true. The valuation was raised 
$700,000 in 1937, but was reduced $3,000,- 
000 in 1938. Did Mr. Sullivan get any- 
thing in return? The two actions with 
respect to valuation resulted according 
to the testimony in a reduction in the 
tax amounting to $58,000. 

It is said, “Sullivan did not get any- 
thing; therefore there was no moral 
turpitude involved.” I believe that is 
something about which the people of the 
United States have a different idea. I do 
not believe the payment of $25,000 by 
the tax representative of a great rail- 
road company will be taken by the people 
of the United States to be such an in- 
nocent transaction. The payment was 
made to the Governor of a great State, 
who had a veto power with respect to 
anything taking place before the tax 
commission of the State. 

The land in question, or a part of it, 
was expropriated by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment at the time of the sale of the 
stock. Mr. Lemke told the investigators 
in this case, and it is a part of the record, 
that the stock of the land company had 
no commercial value. The agreement to 
pay $25,000 for this stock was made at 
a time when Governor Lancer was in 
serious financial difficulties. What a 
blessing it is when you are in serious 
financial difficulties, even though you are 
a governor, that some good angel comes 
forward and agrees without hesitation, 


and on the same afternoon that a sale of 


stock is suggested, to pay you $25,000 for 
the stock. z 
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‘The land, or a large part of it, as I said, 
was expropriated by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, and Sullivan, apparently with- 
out any investigation of the land or the 
value of the stock, gave to Governor 
Lancer, while he was Governor of North 
Dakota, and in control of the taxing com- 
mission of that State, a contract to pay 
him $25,000 for one-half interest in the 
stock which belonged to Governor 
Lancer, which stock was never delivered 
to Sullivan. It was most fortunate for 
a man who was in dire financial condi- 
tion, as it is claimed Governor LANGER 
was at that time, te have an angel, in the 
form of an attorney for the Great North- 
ern Railroad Co., hand him $25,000. 
Lancer had had the stock all along. He 
had had the stock when he could not pay 
his grocery bills, as he said. He had the 
stock when he said he could not pay his 
tailor; when he said he could not pay his 
gas bill. He had $25,000 worth of stock 
all this time. When the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections was taking the 
testimony, Governor Lancer testified that 
Sullivan agreed to buy the stock right 
offhand. A man who could not pay his 
ordinary bills had stock lying around 
worth $25,000, and at that time his wife 
was threatened with having the gas shut 
off in her house. 

The corporation which had been or- 
ganized largely by Representative Lemke 
and Governor Lancer had not been a 
profitable venture. It was Mr. Lemke 
who stated that the stock had no com- 
mercial value. If it had a commercial 
value, Governor Lancer knew all the per- 
sons who were connected with the com- 
pany, and could have brought them be- 
fore the committee and proved the value, 
but he did not do so. My recollection is 
that he himself stated that the stock had 
no commercial value. 

Mr. Lancer went to the office of Sulli- 
van in Chicago, and Sullivan, without 
any investigation, agreed to pay $25,000 
for what had always proved to be worth- 
less stock. Whether the execution of 
the contract was on the date on which 
Lancer called upon Sullivan in Chicago 
is not quite clear. Lancer very clearly 
knew that Sullivan was anxious to get as 
low a rate of tax valuation on the Great 
Northern Railroad Co.’s property in 
North Dakota as was possible. LANGER 
stated that Sullivan expressed a good 
deal of confidence in Representative 
Lemke, and Lancer suggested that if Sul- 
livan had so much confidence in the hon- 
esty and business ability of Representa- 
tive Lemke, he buy some of his stock. 
This was his suggestion to Sullivan; not 
Sullivan’s suggestion to him, the impli- 
cation being that he was very much dis- 
satisfied with the stock of the company 
with which Lemke was connected. 

So far as the record shows there was 
no investigation on the part of Sullivan 
after this, and he agreed to take $25,000 
worth of stock without hesitation. 

Much discussion had taken place as to 
whether Governor Lancer delivered any- 
thing of value, in addition to the stock, 
in return for this money. Sullivan did 
not appear on behalf of the Great Nor- 
thern Railway Co. at any time in any 
court of record. There was much dis- 
cussion as to whether the records of the 
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Great Northern Railroad Co. show the 
charge against it on account of Sullivan's 
payment of $25,000 to the Governor of 
North Dakota. This is rather a far- 
fetched supposition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Manoney in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask the Senator if 
he will yield at this time for the purpose 
of having the Senate go into executive 
session. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will it suit the Sen- 
ator just as well to continue his remarks 
tomorrow? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes; it will. 


PAY OF CERTAIN ENLISTED MEN 


Mr.REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill received 
from the House of Representatives today 
having to do with the pay of certain en- 
listed men of the Army and Marine Corps 
be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a bill com- 
ve over from the House of Representa- 

ves. 

The bill (H. R. 6738) to limit the ini- 
tial base pay of $21 per month for en- 
listed men in the Army and Marine Corps 
to those of the seventh grade, was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered at this time. It is identical with 
Senate bill 2344, and the only effect of 
the enactment of the bill will be to add 
at the proper place in the selective-serv- 
ice law the words “of the seventh grade.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 6738) to limit the initial base pay 
of $21 per month for enlisted men of the 
Army and Marine Corps to those of the 
seventh grade was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 2344 will be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the 
Senate proceed to consider executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Manoney in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations in the Navy and the Marine 
Corps, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable committee re- 
ports of nominations were submitted: 
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By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Frank J. Duffy, of Nogales, Ariz., to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 26, with headquarters at Nogales, 
Ariz. (reappointment); and 

Several doctors to be assistant surgeons in 
the United States Public Health Service. 

By Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

Several officers for appointment and ap- 
pointment and promotion for temporary 
service in the Coast Guard; and 

Sundry persons and officers for appoint- 
ment or appointment and promotion in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Albert A. Stebbins, to be postmaster at 
Garber, Okla., in place of F. N. Jones, removed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Herbert Emmerich to be Administra- 
tor of the United States Housing Au- 
thority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTER—NOMINATION 
RECOMMITTED 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Laverna O. Ramsey to be postmaster 
at Pleasant Hill, La., which nomination 
had been adversely reported from the 
committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, be- 
fore anything is done with this nomina- 
tion I should like to make a statement. 
I do not have the calendar before me, 
but this nomination has been adversely 
reported. At the request of both Sena- 
tors from Louisiana, I ask that the nomi- 
nation be recommitted to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination will be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 


POSTMASTER 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Joseph H. Vachon to be postmaster at 
Saco, Maine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

That completes the calendar, 
PROTOCOL ON UNIFORMITY OF POWERS 

OF ATTORNEY 


Mr.CONNALLY. Mr. President, I wish 
to take up at this time Executive A, Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress, second session, a 
protocol on uniformity of powers of at- 
torney, which are to be utilized abroad, 
signed for the United States on October 
8, 1941, which appears on the calendar. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, does the 
Senator find it necessary to have this 
matter passed upon tonight? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that there is no great pressure ex- 
cept that the protocol has been before us 
for some time. Does the Senator object 
to the present consideration of the proto- 
col? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have no objection. I 
have not had an opportunity to examine 
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the protocol. I feel that I should like to 
have an opportunity to confer with mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have no objection 
to the protocol going over. It has been 
unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. There are eminent 
minority Members on that committee. I 
shall not press my request; but I give 
notice that the next time we have an 
executive session I shall insist on action. 


RECESS 


Mr. McKELLAR. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 38 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
March 24, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 23 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1942: 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy 

Capt. Monroe Kelly to be a rear admiral in 
the Navy for temporary service, to rank from 
the 25th day of November 1941. 

MARINE CORPS 

Brig. Gen. John Marston to be a major 
general in the Marine Corps for temporary 
service from the 20th day of March 1942. 

Brig. Gen. Alexander A Vandegrift to be 
a major general in the Marine Corps for tem- 
porary service from the 20th day of March 
1942. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 23 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1942: 

UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY 

Herbert Emmerich to be Administrator of 
the United States Housing Authority. 

POSTMASTERS 

Joseph H. Vachon, Saco, Maine. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 23, 1942 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who are the author and giver 
of every perfect gift, whose presence and 
power underlie all life, to Thee we pray. 
Because of Thy mercies we would offer to 
Thee the fruits of the spirit—love, long 
suffering, faithfulness, and temperance. 
Dear Lord, we confess that we too often 
forget the depth of sincerity, the in- 
fluence of simplicity, and the conquering 
force of goodness. May we be clothed 
with that devotion which shall set forth 
in actual daily life the grandeur and 
beauty of character. 

We pray for our entire citizenship that 
it may turn to its most impelling tasks 
without doubt or fear and with the deep- 
est consciousness of its responsibility. 
Forbid that any section of our land 
should stand in the humiliating and dis- 
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tressing lurid lights of indifference or dis- 
unity. O God, others are suffering and 
waiting, others are surrendering life and 
love to preserve our heritage. Forbid 
that untrue criticism and weaknesses 
should come trooping into our Nation’s 
soul. O America, be not disquieted 
within thee; hope thou in God, for we 
shall yet praise Him, who is the health of 
our countenance. Through Christ and 
in His name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 19, 1942, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a concurrent 
resolution of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. Con. Res. 27. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing certain clerical changes in the en- 
rollment of the bill (S. 2208) to further ex- 
pedite the prosecution of the war. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1696. An act for the relief of Bessie 
Walden. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R 6005) entitled “An act to 
authorize cases under the Expediting Act 
of February 11, 1903, to be heard and 
determined by courts constituted in the 
same manner as courts constituted to 
hear and determine cases involving the 
constitutionality of acts of Congress”; 
disagreed to by the House, agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. McCarran, 
Mr. CONNALLY, and Mr. DANAHER to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1057) entitled “An act to establish a sys- 
tem of longevity pay for postal em- 
ployees.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 2208) 
entitled “An act to further expedite the 
prosecution of the war.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate recedes from its disagreement to 
the House amendments numbered 32 and 
47 to said bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed Mr. BARK- 
LEY and Mr. BrewsTER members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of Au- 
gust 5, 1939, entitled “An act to provide 
for the disposition of certain records of 
the United States Government,” for the 
disposition of executive papers in the fol- 
lowing departments and agencies: 

1. Department of Agriculture. 

2. Department of the Interior. 
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3. Department of Labor. 

4. Department of the Treasury. 

5. Federal Security Agency, Social Se- 
curity Board. 

6. The National Archives. 


MILITARY AREAS OR ZONES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House: 

Manch 20, 1942. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, 

Sm: Pursuant to the special order agreed 
to on yesterday the Clerk received from the 
Secretary of the Senate the e: bill of 
the House of Representatives (H. R. 6758) en- 
titled “An act to provide a penalty for viola- 
tion of restrictions or orders with respect to 
persons entering, remaining in, leaving, or 
committing any act in military areas or 
zones,“ attested by the Secretary as having 

the Senate without amendment March 
19 (legislative day of March 5), 1942. 
Yours very truly, 
SOUTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
granted to him on March 19, 1942, he did 
on Friday, March 20, 1942, sign the en- 
rolled bill of the House (H. R. 6758) to 
provide a penalty for violation of restric- 
tions or orders with respect to persons 
entering or remaining in or leaving mili- 
tary areas or zones. 


AMENDMENT OF SELECTIVE TRAINING 
AND SERVICE ACT 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 6738) to limit 
the initial base pay of $21 per month for 
enlisted men in the Army and Marine 
Corps to those of the seventh grade. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 12 (a) of 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940 (54 Stat. 885) be, and it is hereby, 
amended by adding the words “of the seventh 
grade” after the word “men” in line 7 of said 
section. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. MICHENER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man explain the amendment? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Selective Training and Service Act was 
passed, by some oversight or inadvertence 
a comma was inserted in the wrong place 
in section 12, and in construing the act 
the Comptroller General, by reason of 
the misplacement of that comma, held 
that soldiers in the seventh grade, which 
covers the selectees originally selected 
and all volunteers in the regular services, 
can be paid only $21 per month. That 
is the part of the act which provides that 
they shall be paid that amount for the 
first 4 months. 

The situation is simply this: The Army 
is trying to make up a number of divi- 
sions to be sent into foreign service to 
engage in expert and specific work that 
requires men who cannot afford to be 
taken out of industry and whom the 
Army cannot in fact take out of industry 
and put into such places. For instance, 
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it requires a mechanic with certain tech- 
nical knowledge to put together an air- 
plane that is shipped knocked down in a 
boat. The Army must have men of that 
type. If it took them, it would have to 
pay them $21 per month under the law 
as it now exists. 

Mr. MICHENER. Do I correctly un- 
derstand the gentleman to say that by 
reason of wrong punctuation found in 
the law, the Comptroller General has 
construed the law differently than the 
House intended it to be construed? 

Mr. MAY. That is exactly the situa- 
tion, I think it occurred in the consider- 
ation of the conference report on the 
Selective Training and Service Act. 

Mr. MICHENER. In other words, a 
semicolon was put in the bill when a 
comma should haye been used? 

Mr. MAY. That is right. 

Mr. MICHENER. Is the matter satis- 
factory to the minority members of the 
committee? 

Mr. ANDREWS. The statement of the 
chairman is exactly correct. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I have no inten- 
tion of objecting, but I feel we can cut 
nonessential spending and give more 
money to our soldiers. I ask the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs if it is not his opinion 
that Congress should at this time give 
careful consideraion with a view to rais- 
ing the basic pay of the privates in the 
Army. 

Mr. MAY. I believe such a bill is 
pending in the House Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs at this time. We plan to 
have hearings on it at such time as we 
can conveniently do so, considering the 
press of other important legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs be permitted to 
sit during the sessions of the House for 
the balance of the week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection, 


SECOND WAR POWERS BILL 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 27. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in enrolling 
the bill (S. 2208) to further expedite the 
prosecution of the war, the Secretary of the 
Senate is authorized and directed to make all 
necessary corrections in title and section 
numbers and cross references as may be nec- 
essary by reason of the omission from the 
enrolled bill of title VIII. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. t 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
concurred in, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an article from the Petroleum 
World entitled “A Job for the Military,” 
and in another extension to include an 
article from the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the legislative program today 
and following any special orders hereto- 
fore entered I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting in the Record today an 
article from the Petroleum World, en- 
titled “A Job for the Military.” It ap- 
pears that our petroleum interests in 
California are not being properly pa- 
trolled, and this article calls the atten- 
tion of our people to the situation exist- 
ing there. 

A second extension of my remarks has 
to do with the shortage of rubber. It is 
stated by the writer of the article I am 
including in my remarks that we can re- 
claim 450,000 tons of rubber. If this can 
be done, I see no reason why it should 
not be done. An ear should be lent to 
such suggestions as this. I hope all the 
Members of the House will read the ar- 
ticle. 

At the conclusion of the legislative 
program today I expect to address the 
House on the subject of the 40-hour 
week, and I expect to tell Mr. Phil Mur- 
ray some of the things he ought to know. 

Here the gavel fell. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr.ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may be permitted 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and to include therein an 
editorial from the San Francisco Exami- 
ner entitled “Fair Trade Practices.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I also ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
editorial from the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been suggested that the Congress recess 
and go home in order to learn of the 
attitude of the people on the question of 
strikes, the 40-hour week, war produc- 
tion, and war profits. I would hate to 
think that the House is so blind and 
insensible that it does not already know 
the wishes of the people on these ques- 
tions. The wishes of the people have 
been obvious for a long time, and a Mem- 
ber of Congress who does not now know 
the will of the people when it is so erystal 
clear must have an amazing method of 
isolating himself from the people whom 
he represents. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion it will be 
an outrage if this House votes to recess 
before voting on legislation effectively 
suspending the 40-hour week, speeding 
up production, and eliminating industrial 
graft and excess profits. Effective legis- 
lation should be passed immediately, not 
at some indefinite future date. Mac- 
Arthur and his men did not take a recess. 
They did what was necessary and they 
did it without delay or hesitation. This 
Congress can do no less 

For my part, I shall vote against a 
recess until we have voted on the legisla- 
tion referred to and I ask for a roll call 
vote on the record at the proper time on 
the question of a recess. 

In regard to strikes and racketeering, 
it is only fair to point out that the House 
last December passed effective legisla- 
tion, and the bill now reposes in the 
Senate. 

JESSE H. POWELL 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, COCHRAN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


LETTER TO WAYNE COY 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Vorys of Ohio addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include an article by Roger Babson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
and to include therein an editorial from 
the Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and I also ask unanimous 
consent that I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes today fol- 
lowing any previous special order and 
after the regular legislative program of 
the day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. SCHULTE addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes today fol- 
lowing any previous special order and the 
regular legislative program of the day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to put my head into the 
lion’s mouth and to protest against an 
editorial appearing in the Washington 
Daily News entitled “The Speaker 
Squawks.” 

In my judgment, the statement of the 
Speaker of the House commenting on 
agitation going on throughout the coun- 
try and pointing out the vast importance 
of national unity was an altogether 
proper statement. I found nothing what- 
soever in that statement objecting to fair 
and honest criticism of Congress. In my 
further judgment, the position of the Na- 
tional Legislature in the United States, 
regardless of what the opinion of Mem- 
bers of the House or of other people may 
be about specific issues, is of the most 
fundamental importance to the preserva- 
tion of democracy. The very first ne- 
cessity of dictatorship is destruction of 
the national legislative body. In my 
judgment, all the Speaker asked for and 
all that I am asking for is that people 
tell the truth when they offer criticism. 
The Congress can and should stand all 
honest criticism. But neither this nor 
any other institution can stand continued 
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misrepresentation. In this very editorial 
Congress is taken to task for having pro- 
vided for “self-allocated pensions for 
Congressmen.” I am wondering whether 
the writer of the editorial knows that 
that measure was wiped off the statute 
books. I believe we must have criticism, 
we must have debate, we must have dis- 
agreements, but we and everyone else 
must understand that nothing is to be 
gained for our country by either new 
dealers or old dealers trying to use this 
war to try to prosecute their own aims. 
And when anyone says, “We can have 
national unity as soon as Congress does 
just what I want them to do,” he is ask- 
ing something which is quite impossible 
ina democracy. No one can have his way 
altogether. 

The Speaker of the House is the symbol 
of the House. I rise to express my pro- 
test against this editorial. 

Here the gavel fell. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend in the Recorp an address delivered 
by Mr. Archibald MacLeish. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Also, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by 
the inclusion of an editorial from the 
Boston Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


JAPANESE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection?’ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been found that the so-called Japanese- 
language schools have been used for years 
for the purpose of indoctrinating the 
American-born children of Japanese de- 
scent with the ideals of that country and 
their ancestry, in order to fasten upon 
them such ties to Japan as may make 
them suitable material either for the 
Japanese Army or Navy, their spy system, 
or fifth-column work. Many of the 
graduates of these Japanese-language 
schools have been required to go to Japan 
for 1 or 2 years’ training and then return 
to the United States. 

Doubtless a good number of those 
postgraduates are ready and willing to 
carry out any orders which may be given 
to them by the Japanese Government, 
and yet they retain their American citi- 
zenship, granted them by virtue of their 
birth in this country. Similar schools 
may be operating in this country under 
the aegis of the Nazi, Fascist, or other 
foreign governments—in the future, if 
not now. 

The two bills which I have introduced 
are for the direct purpose of wiping out 
these educational mills for the production 
of American-born fifth columnists and 
saboteurs. I hope that one of these bills 
will be adopted by the Congress and ap- 
proved by the President without delay, 
and I hope that the stronger of the two 
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will be the one adopted. To let these 

things go on without legal restriction 

would be the height of folly. 

VALIDITY OF PROTEST AGAINST CERTAIN 
LABOR LAWS 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute, and revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Riztey addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include a resolution adopted by the Inde- 
pendent Gas Association of Kansas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FORTY-HOUR WEEK MUST GO 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, we cannot 
afford the luxury of a privileged class in 
this country at a time when the Nation 
is fighting for its very life. That is why 
the 40-hour week must go. While our 
soldiers and sailors, our farmers and 
small business men, and millions of other 
American citizens are working long and 
sometimes unlimited hours to prepare 
the Nation for victory, we have a special 
group whose leaders declare that its mem- 
bers will not work more than 40 hours per 
week unless they receive a pay increase of 
50 percent. I do not believe that the 
workingmen of this country want to put 
themselves in a privileged class, I think 
that they want to do their part without 
favoritism or special privileges. 

I believe that if you would leave the 
matter to these patriotic American work- 
ingmen the vote would be overwhelming 
to do away with the 40-hour week. I be- 
lieve that if the leaders of labor organiza- 
tions are wise and farsighted they will 
agree with the almost unanimous senti- 
ment of other Americans that for the 
duration of this emergency there must be 
no 40-hour week, no time and a half for 
overtime, and no special privileges for any 
group or class in this country. 


LABOR RACKETEERS 


Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, the people of this Nation rre aroused 
because the labor racketeers are per- 
mitted to take advantage of the national 
emergency to force closed-shop agree- 
ments and other unjustifiable demands 
on industries engaged in war production. 
Each group and every individual in this 
country must be willing to make sacri- 
fices to win this war. We must speedily 
increase war production. We cannot ex- 
pect to obtain national unity and maxi- 
mum production until Congress curbs 
the labor racketeers and the war profit- 
eers. 
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The rank and file of labor are patriotic 
and willing to make sacrifices. It is the 
racketeers who are forcing the workers 
to pay tribute before they are permitted 
to contribute their skill toward increasing 
our war production. The 40-hour week 
should be suspended during this war pe- 
riod. The open shop must be preserved 
on Government contracts. 

Industry and organized labor are not 
alone concerned in these wage agree- 
ments. The public everywhere is vitally 
concerned. The people of Nebraska are 
deeply concerned in the terms of the 
wage agreement now being negotiated in 
Detroit between General Motors and the 
C. I. O. They know they must help pay 
the bill. 

The elimination of double time on Sun- 
days will not satisfy the people of this 
Nation. If this Congress refuses to pass 
the necessary labor legislation, you may 
be assured an aroused public will send a 
Congress here that will take the neces- 
sary action. 

CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT 


Mr. ELLIOTT of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. ELTIorr of Califronia addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include an edi- 
torial from the Nashville Tennesseean. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a let- 
ter from Prof. R. A. Schwegler, Sr., of 
the University of Kansas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no cbjection. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, also I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by the inclusion of 
an editorial from the Fort Scott Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

L. METCALFE WALLING 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked this time to read a paragraph from 
an editorial appearing in this morning's 
Washington Post, which is as follows: 

MR. WALLING’S SMEAR 

No more irresponsible statement has come 

to our attention since the war began than 
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that of L. Metcalfe Walling, recently ap- 
pointed Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division, before the National Consumers 
League in New York on Saturday. “The Nazi 
propaganda machine,” Mr. Walling is quoted 
as saying, “is behind this whole movement to 
do away with wage-and-hour standards, al- 
though I cannot cite chapter and verse, and 
the newspapers have been taken in.” 


I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that we send 
a committee down to Mr. Walling and 
inform him that this Nation is at war, 
and at the same time invite him to the 
Capitol to appear before a committee and 
give that committee some of this valu- 
able information which he claims to 
have. 

LABOR IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, McGeuee addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appen- 
dix.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix and include therein ex- 
tracts from two letters concerning recla- 
mation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix and include a letter from 
a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Minneapolis Daily 
Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

YOU CAN'T MAKE AIRPLANES OUT OF 
TAX EXEMPTIONS 


Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Missouri recently 
sponsored a bill to exempt defense con- 
tractors, subcontractors, and sub-sub- 
contractors from the payment of one 
and a half to two billions of State taxes. 
On this floor last Tuesday he said that 
if his bill were to be passed it would pay 
for 20,000 fighting airplanes, 180 destroy- 
ers, or 333 submarines. He implied that 
if we pass the bill we will get that many 
airp’anes, destroyers, or submarines. 

If he is right, then we ought to pass 
two or three bills like this. If he is right, 
we ought to exempt all these contractors 
from all of their Federal taxes, too. But 
Donald Nelson knows, and we know, that 
you cannot make planes or destroyers 
or submarines either by passing bills or 
by exempting anybody from taxes. The 
gentleman from Missouri should find 
that out. 

Planes and destroyers and submarines 
can be made only out of materials which 
have to be transported to the places 
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where they are needed, and by workers 
who must live in security. The States 
must keep the roads in repair for the 
heavy trucks. They must maintain 
police and fire protection and sewage 
disposal and other services for defense 
workers. If they do not we can all ex- 
pect the defense program to slow down. 
If we take away the funds with which 
they maintain these services, we can ex- 
pect some hearty guffaws from Berlin 
and Tokyo, but we can hardly expect any 
applause from General MacArthur. 

It was a mistake to introduce this bill. 
A worse mistake would be to bring it up 
for a vote. The worst possible mistake 
would be to pass it. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two unanimous consent requests. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances and 
that I may be permitted to insert in each 
of those a short letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by including in the Appendix a 
letter from the Pennsylvania State ad- 
ministrator of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix and include 
therein an editorial on compulsory sav- 
ings appearing in the Oregon Democrat 
News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. COPE- 
LAND was granted permission to extend 
his own remarks.) 


HON. PHILIP F. LA FOLLETTE 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to extend my remarks 
and include therein an article written 
by former Gov. Philip F. La Follette. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. GEHRMANN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


LABOR IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I desire to read to the House a telegram 
addressed to me this morning: 

Detroit, Micu., March 22, 1942. 
Representative HOWARD SMITH, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Your recent recommendations to Congress 
are most heartening. Since our last meet- 
ing we have been forced to operate con- 
tinually under severe and never-ending at- 
tacks by antique craft labor union in 
spite of 100-percent cooperation under our 
own Congress of Industrial Organizations 
contract. Since December 1, we have started 
mass production of 1,500 housing units, 
nearly one-half on direct and urgent War 
Department orders for Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., Army post. Each of our projects and 
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all our plants have been and are now har- 
assed by pickets who make every effort to 
cripple our efforts. Their unwarranted at- 
tacks have seriously hampered our produc- 
tion. These pickets represent no Currier 
employees; they make no demands, formal 
or informal, on management; they simply 
wreck production and stifie our sincere at- 
tempt to help house America’s defenders in 
factory and field. Is there no recourse from 
such irresponsible action? Does not this 
case make liars of labor leaders who solemnly 
promise full defense cooperation? Does it 
not arouse natural suspicion of fifth-column 
activity? We urge an immediate and thor- 
ough investigation of this pitiful condition 
which harasses American efforts and seems 
to give aid and comfort to our enemies, 
CURRIER LUMBER Co., 
P. J. CURRIER, President. 


(Here the gavel fell.] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include two editorials from 
the Chicago Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MR. GEORGE E. SULLIVAN 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, on March 
11 I made a speech on the floor and 
then inserted certain names of those 
who have been used by Mr. George Syl- 
vester Viereck, the chief Nazi operative 
in the United States. Among those 
names was included that of Mr. George 
E. Sullivan, who has called to my atten- 
tion, by a very strong letter, that he was 
not “Slap-Happy Eddie” Sullivan, and 
that he was not an investigator for the 
Dies committee. The boys in the office 
inadvertently used the name George E. 
Sullivan instead of the Sullivan who was 
so known and who was an investigator 
for the Dies committee. 

I desire to correct the Recorp to show 
that Mr. George E. Sullivan is not “Slap- 
Happy Eddie” Sulkvan and was not an 
investigator for the Dies committee. As 
I stated, Mr. George E. Sullivan was at- 
torney for former Congressman Thorkel- 
son, as he admits in his letter. I also 
recollect that he wrote an article which 
Thorkelson inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record June 7, 1940, which article with 
others were disseminated by James True 
and other intolerant propagandists. 

In his letter Mr. George E. Sullivan 
states to me that he is not a Nazi and 
that he is more opposed to them than I 
am, and that he has written a certain 
book, which I regret I did not have time 
to read. But from his letter, unfortu- 
nately, it does appear that he does believe 
in the Nazi ideology. 

I hope that all these gentlemen by this 
time will come to realize that this is not 
for the best interest of the country—to 
create discord, prejudice, and intolerance 
in our country. 

Here the gavel fell.] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a letter replying to 
some information about Puerto Rico, 
published in the magazine the New Re- 
public. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a statement filed by me with the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to submit three requests. Iaskunan- 
imous consent that I may revise and fur- 
ther extend in the Appendix of the REC- 
orD matter that I extended in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp on the 16th of 
March. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Second, Mr. Speak- 
ers, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp; and 
third, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend these remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

LABOR POLICIES 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. SCHULTE] and 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BARDEN] referred to the statement made 
on Saturday by Mr. Walling, in which 
he said that these letters demanding 
labor legislation we have been receiving 
are inspired by the Nazis. Mr. Walling 
is either unaware of the authorship of 
those letters or he does not tell us the 
fact. The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. BARDEN] suggested that Wall- 
ing be called before a committee of the 
House. Anticipating there would be some 
such suggestion, I prepared a resolution 
this morning asking for the appointment 
of a committee so that this gentleman 
may come up and be sworn and that we 
may learn whether he is willfully misrep- 
resenting what he does know or whether 
he does not know what he is talking 
about, or whether he is just spreading 
propaganda to keep us from represent- 
ing our constituents here. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
most conclusive proof that the country 
is aroused about this labor situation is 
the fact that the high moguls of the 
C. I. O. met in Washington yesterday, 
came here from all over the country, and 
they are offering to give up Sunday dou- 
ble time and the extension of the closed 
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shop for the duration. They know that 
this country is aroused but they want to 
hold the big baby, time and a half for 
over 40 hours, and that is the thing when 
that bill was passed that that was in- 
tended to discourage the employer most 
positively. I sat in on all the joint hear- 
ings of the two committees. The idea 
was that it would spread labor and penal- 
ize the employer if he worked men over 
40 hours. Now they insist on penalizing 
Uncle Sam, the greatest employer, and 
make a racket of it in a national emer- 
gency when hours of labor are badly 
needed and when hourly pay is superhigh. 
We should not recess till this law is set 
aside. 
[Here the gavel fell.] 
LABOR-UNION DUES 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I have nu- 
merous letters and affidavits from Okla- 
homa indicating that it is a widespread, 
if not universal, practice on defense proj- 
ects in Oklahoma to make exorbitant 
fees and dues a condition of receiving 
employment on those projects, and also 
indicating that a man receiving employ- 
ment on that basis, after paying such 
tribute, very frequently as soon as the 
tribute was completely paid was put off 
the job in order that a new employee 
might be put on, who would pay another 
exorbitant fee. Indications are that this 
is of such widespread practice that, in 
my judgment, the Congress should inves- 
tigate the circumstances on all the de- 
fense projects. I propose to introduce a 
resolution indicating the need of such in- 
vestigation and providing such an inves- 
tigation with a view to bringing out leg- 
islation that will put a stop to such 
practice. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Green addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a resolution 
from the Citrus Exchange. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.COX. Mr. Speaker, I quarrel with 
no man because of difference of opinion. 
While I might not like what some people 
say, I do not think we can afford to 
dignify a charge similar to the one 
against which the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Horrman] complained of a 
few minutes ago by seriously considering 
a congressional investigation. 

There has been talk about the House 
taking a spring recess. That is fine. I 
would like to see every Member given a 
couple of weeks’ rest, but we might just as 
well settle that question in our minds 
right now. Public sentiment is not go- 
ing to let us go home until we do some- 
thing with reference to the labor situa- 
tion. I have said in the past and I say 
again that next to the stand of Mac- 
Arthur and his men in the Philippines 
this expression of discontent and dissat- 
isfaction on the part of the public is the 
finest exhibition of America in action 
that I have witnessed in many years. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Walling is the 
administrator of the wage-hour law. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MCHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. PLumiry] may ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes tomorrow 
after all business on the Speaker’s table 
has been disposed of and at the conclu- 
sion of any special orders heretofore 
entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. MICHENER]? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR BALANCE OF WEEK 


Mr. MICHENER, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. MICHENER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER, Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask the able majority leader what the 
program for the rest of the week will be, 
and also if he can indicate in any way 
what the program will be for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
program for the rest of the week is about 
as follows: Today is District day. On 
tomorrow the Interior Department ap- 
propriation will be taken up, and the 
consideration of that bill will probably 
require Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day. Then there is a deficiency bill, and, 
of course, the time that is taken up de- 
pends on when the Interior appropriation 
bill will be finished. The deficiency bill 
contains a $17,000,000,000-plus recom- 
mendation recently made by the Presi- 
dent. It is hoped that bill will be fin- 
ished by Saturday. I do not know 
whether that will take all day Friday and 
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Saturday or not. Itis hoped that it may 
be finished by Saturday. There will be 
some conference reports, at least one, 
that will come up. Outside of that, I 
know of no other legislation. 

Mr. MAY. May I inquire if the defi- 
ciency bill that is to come up contains 
any items other than the $17,000,000,000? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I think it does; 


yes. 

Mr. MAY. I would like to know what 
they are. 

Mr. TABER. There are 15 pages of 
other items. Some of them are small, 
some of them large, but none of them 
very large. There are about $700,000,000 
in estimates for the Navy in addition to 
the $17,000,000,000 for the Army. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

So far as next week is concerned, I 
have no knowledge of any legislation 
coming up next week. Of course, the 
Members have worked very hard, and the 
House has done a very good job, as we 
lock over the whole picture. With the 
deficiency appropriation bill out of the 
way, so far as the House is concerned, I 
know of nothing important for next week 
that will come out of any committee. 

Reference is made to labor legislation. 
Of course, the House cannot act until a 
committee reports. What the situation 
will be I am unable to state now, but I 
assume the House will be advised some 
time later in the week from a proper 
source. Perhaps the chairman of the 
committee will some time later in the 
week take the House into his confidence 
as to when he thinks his committee might 
report a bill out of the committee, if the 
committee does report a bill. 

It is my personal desire, it is my per- 
sonal hope, that the House will take a re- 
cess. Of course, there is no such thing 
as a permanent recess. I mean a recess 
of 3 days at a time. 

Mr. MICHENER. Right along that 
line, nearly the whole morning has been 
taken up by 1-minute speeches in opposi- 
tion to having any recess until something 
is done in connection with labor legisla- 
tion introduced and now pending before 
committees. May I hope that the distin- 
guished majority leader will confer with 
the members of the administration, es- 
pecially with the leaders who appeared 
before the committees in opposition to 
any labor regulatory legislation, and see 
if something cannot be worked out that 
will help to assure the earliest possible 
successful conclusion of the war with the 
least cost in blood and treasure. The 
majority leader knows and I know there 
is no possibility of enacting legislation 
concerning labor as long as those charged 
with the war production program and 
the President take the position they do 
in reference to it. When the representa- 
tives of the President come before the 
committees and insist that this legisla- 
tion would be detrimental to the war 
program, it places the House in a rather 
peculiar position. 

The country should fully understand 
this situation. If the President will but 
indicate a willingness for legislation, the 
purpose of which is to eliminate strikes 
and provide for wartime working hours 
during the emergency, the Congress un- 
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doubtedly will act. Without that con- 
sent there is little prospect. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I wonder if the gentleman 
from Massachusetts does not agree with 
me that public opinion is such that this 
House could not take a recess prior to 
doing something with reference to the 
labor situation without giving grievous 
offense, 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Georgia has his own opinion, and I 
thoroughly respect it, just as he said a 
moment ago he respects the opinions of 
others with whom he may disagree. I 
believe there are certain sections of the 
country—and I say this without going 
into the issues involved—that certainly 
have been given information about as 
incomplete and as inconsistent with the 
truth as I have ever heard. If the gen- 
tleman would talk about the country as 
a whole, I would give one answer to his 
question, but if he should ask me about 
certain sections of the country, my an- 
swer would be entirely different. In 
certain sections of the country the peo- 
ple have certainly been given an awful 
lot of misinformation. 

Mr. COX. As to the communities 
where there is an abundance of evidence 
of an angry public opinion, I wonder if 
the gentleman would agree with me that 
that aroused and indignant public opin- 
ion is because of the trickling in of a 
little of the truth rather than the dis- 
semination of false information. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
asking a hypothetical question. 

Mr. COX. That is where we differ. 

Mr. McCORMACK. For example, I 
think one of the most vicious things is 
to compare the man who is working with 
the man in the Army who is getting $21 
a month for the first 4 months. I served 
as a private in the Army and got $30 a 
month. Certainly I did not think that 
because I got $30 a month I should attack 
a man who was married, with a wife 
and children dependent upon him. Such 
a man has his responsibilities. He gets a 
much larger salary but he has to pay his 
rent, he has to pay for his clothing, his 
food. and everything else, not only for 
himself but for his wife and children. I 
think that is an unfair if not an odius 
comparison, yet it is one that is sold to 
the country. 

Mr. COX. Is not the responsibility 
that rests upon the married man or the 
man holding a lucrative job just as great 
as the responsibility on the boy who has 
been taken from school and sent into the 
Army? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It happened that 
I had been a lawyer for 6 or 7 years when 
I enlisted as a private, but I certainly 
would not compare my financial situa- 
tion as a private in the Army with the 
lawyer in private life who has to bear 
the responsibilities and the expenses of 
private life. 

Mr. COX. Does not the greater re- 
sponsibility rest upon the man who has 
the experience? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Responsibility 
rests upon everyone; but the man in civil- 
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ian life certainly has greater financial 
burden and greater obligations than the 
man in the service. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
getting a long way away from the pro- 
gram about which I inquired. 

Here the gave) fell. 


REPUBLICAN RIVER COMPACT 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
5945) to provide for granting the consent 
of Congress to a compact entered into 
by the States of Colorado, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, with respect to the use of the 
waters of the Republican River Basin, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H R. 
5945) to provide for granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact entered into by the 
States of Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska 
with respect to the use of the waters of the 
Republican River Basin, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ments to the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill. 

Compton I. WHITE, 

JohN R. Murpocx, 

DEWEY SHORT, i 

THOMAS WINTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

J. H. BANKHEAD, 

JOHN H. OVERTON, 

Par MCCARRAN, 

CHARLES L. MCNARY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5945) granting the 
consent of Congress to a compact entered into 
by the States of Colorado, Kansas, and 
Nebraska with respect to the use of the 
waters of the Republican River Basin, submit 
the following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report. 

The Senate amendment agreed with the 
House bill as passed insofar as the compact 
between the States was concerned, but did 
not conform to the last three sections of the 
bill which provided for the Federal Govern- 
ment to make proposals with respect to com- 
pacts between States. After full discussion, 
the managers on the part of the House came 
to a full agreement and receded from their 
position with respect to the three sections 
referred to and accepted the Senate amend- 
ment, 

COMPTON I. WHITE, 

JOHN R. MURDOCK, 

DEWEY SHORT, 

THOMAS WINTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman explain the conference report? 
Mr. WHITE. Imay say for the benefit 
of the gentleman from Nebraska that the 
conference report is the result of an 
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agreement between the conferees of the 
House and the Senate. It is a report of 
the minority as well as the majority and 
Was unanimously accepted by all con- 
cerned. 

Mr. MICHENER. What does it do? 

Mr. WHITE. It ratifies the compact 
that has been entered into by the States 
of Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska with 
regard to the use of the waters of the 
Republican River. It goes along with the 
ideas of the people from those States as 
expressed by their legislatures. 

Mr. STEFAN. Those of us from Ne- 
braska are very much interested in this 
matter as it affects the Republican River 
in Nebraska. How does this conference 
report affect the Republican River in Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. WHITE. The water that is cov- 
ered by the compact is divided in accord- 
ance with the compact between the 
States. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. These compacts be- 
tween States are sometimes of vital im- 
portance to the Nation; in fact, the com- 
pacts are so important that States can- 
not enter into those compacts with each 
other without the express consent of the 
Congress. 

As I take it, this bill to which the gen- 
tleman refers provides for the entering 
into of a compact or agreement between 
certain States affecting some particular 
thing in which those particular States 
have a particular interest. Now, the 
House passed the bill permitting a com- 
pact. The matter went to the Senate and 
the Senate passed a bill permitting a 
compact, but there was some difference 
between the House and the Senate bills 
and the conferees have composed those 
differences. Now just what are the dif- 
ferences composed by the conferees? 

Mr. WHITE. I think, if the gentleman 
Will read the report, he will find out that 
the best interests of all the States through 
which the Republican River flows are 
safeguarded. 

Mr. MICHENER. The conference re- 
port is not available. 

Mr. WHITE. I think the gentleman 
will find that those things have been 
taken care of and that the rights of the 
several States have been fully protected. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman has 
asked me to read the report, but the 
report is not available. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.CURTIS. Will the gentleman yield 
to me, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. WHITE. I am yielding to the gen- 
tleman from the State of Michigan [Mr. 
MicHENER]. I may say that the Repre- 
sentatives from the States of Kansas and 
Nebraska and Colorado have been con- 
sulted. Lengthy hearings have been had 
on the bill, an agreement has been 
reached, and it has been approved by the 
Members from these particular States in 
the House. It has also been approved by 
the ranking Member on the gentleman’s 
side of the House, and it is now entirely 
unanimous. 

Mr. MICHENER. I may say to the 
gentleman from Idaho that since I in- 
quired a second ago, I have been fur- 
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nished with the report which the gen- 
tleman from Idaho asked me to read. 
I have the report in my hand and it is 
about five or six lines long and simply 
says that the conferees have agreed. It 
does not say upon what you have agreed. 
I believe the House would like to have 
the distinguished gentleman from Idaho 
tell us about what the conferees have 
agreed upon. 

Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. HILL of Colorado. I simply want 
to say that the Legislatures of Colorado, 
Nebraska, and Kansas agreed on the 
manner and method of dividing the water 
between the three States on this par- 
ticular river, which is the Republican 
River. The Kansas Legislature, both the 
house and the senate, approved this 
compact. The Colorado Legislature, 
both the house and the senate, approved 
this compact. The Nebraska Legislature, 
both the house and the senate, approved 
this compact. Then it had to come back 
here to the Federal Government to have 
it approved here. Now what more do 
you want from the State of Michigan 
other than the fact that these three great 
States have agreed on the division of this 
water? 

Mr. MICHENER. If I may be per- 
mitted to answer the gentleman, I may 
say that after the gentleman has been 
here some time and has gone over a lot 
of these compacts and understands the 
distribution of water in these Western 
States—and I do not come from that 
section myself—he will find that very 
often States upstream enter into com- 
pacts as to the distribution of water 
which is very agreeable to the States up- 
stream, but to the lower riparian owners 
and the States downstream below those 
States the compacts might mean destruc- 
tion to the lower States. This is the very 
purpose and reason that these matters 
must and should come before the Con- 
gress, and the facts should be explained 
to the Congress, other than simply to say 
that the two or three States that want 
to take the water out of a public stream 
and convert it to their own use should 
control even though they have agreed. I 
have not heard anything from the lower 
water users. Maybe they are satisfied. 
but I am speaking in their behalf. 

Mr. WHITE. I will state to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that I did not 
know that the water of the Republican 
River ran through the State of Michi- 
gan, and I will say further that all the 
States through which this river passes 
are in agreement and in accord and are 
parties to this compact. 

Mr. MICHENER. If the gentleman 
does not have any more definite infor- 
mation than that about it, certainly this 
conference report should not be accepted. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Mr. MCHENER. The gentleman 
from Utah is a man who knows some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I think I 
can explain the matter in just a minute. 
This bill was heard by the Committee on 
Reclamation and Irrigation of the House, 
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was very carefully considered, and that 
committee thought certain amendments 
should be made to the compact which 
would explain the compact. Those 
amendments were proposed by the vari- 
ous departments, and when the bill was 
considered by the Senate, the Senate was 
opposed to these amendments and 
thought that the way the question should 
be handled would be to agree to the com- 
pact as it was entered into between the 
States, because if that was not done, 
then the compact would have to go back 
to the State legislatures. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Yes; I will 
yield, but I think I will come to the point 
the gentleman has in mind in just a 
minute. 

There was a disagreement as to 
whether these amendments should be rut 
in the bill or not. The House conferees 
have agreed with the Senate that the 
amendments are really not necessary and 
that the compact should be agreed to as 
it was passed by the three States. The 
three State legislatures have passed this 
compact and it is agreeable to all the 
people on the river and there is nothing 
with reference to it in dispute. Long 
hearings were had and the only thing in 
dispute and the only thing that the con- 
ferees were to decide upon was whether 
or not certain amendments that were 
proposed to the compact were necessary. 
The House conferees have concluded, 
after conference with the Senate, that 
these amendments are not necessary and 
should not be adopted, because if they 
were adopted the compact would have 
to go back to the respective State legis- 
latures. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. And all of these States 
in any way affected by this basin are 
signatory States to this compact. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. And if they were not it 
would not bind any State that was not a 
party to it? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. That is 
correct, as I understand it. 

Mr. CURTIS. And the fundamental 
purpose of this compact is to divide the 
water by volume for its use in the various 
States? 

Mr, ROBINSON of Utah. That is also 
correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. And no one raises 
objection to that? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. No. 

Mr. CURTIS. No Government de- 
partment or agency? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Not so far 
as I am informed. 

Mr. STEFAN. And it is perfectly 
agreeable to the State legislatures? 

Mr, ROBINSON of Utah. Yes. The 
only question involved was the question 
of nonnavigability, and the Department 
felt that it should be explained in the 
way the amendments provided. 

Mr. CURTIS. And is it not also true 
that so far as this bill is concerned, it 
involves no authorization or appropria- 
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tion or contemplated Federal work of 
any kind? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. None what- 
ever. 

Mr. MICHENER. It is just one of the 
ordinary compacts? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MICHENER. The thing that Iam 
vitally interested in is this. Does this 
compact affect the lower basin? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. It does not, 
and the lower basins made no objection, 
after careful hearing. It was a unani- 
mous vote in the Senate and a unanimous 
vote in the House, with the exception 
of these amendments, and the House 
concluded that it would be better not 
to amend it, due to the fact that it 
would have to go back to the State legis- 
latures. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman is 
familiar with cases where States have en- 
tered into compacts as to the use of 
water, and such use prevented the water 
getting back into the streams. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Yes;Iam. 

Mr. MICHENER. And it is possible 
for some States to enter into compacts 
for the use of water, and thereby prevent 
any of that water from getting back into 
the stream and serving those below to 
any extent 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. That is cor- 
rect, but every State interested in this is 
Satisfied. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. And is it 
not a fact that no new precedent is estab- 
lished in reference to this compact? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. That is cor- 
rect also 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to, 
and a motion to reconsider laid on the 
table. A 


PERMISSION TO SPEAK FOR 1 MINUTE 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
already had permission to speak for 1 
minute today, has he not? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will not 
recognize the gentleman to speak again 
the same day under the 1-minute pro- 
gram. 

A CEILING ON WAGES 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, the United States News has 
asked a number of Members whether we 
believed Congress should place a ceiling 
on wages to prevent inflation. This was 
my reply: 

If we really intend to control prices 
and prevent inflation, of course, Congress 
will have to place a ceiling on wages as 
on other things. 

How can you control the price of coal 
or lumber or cotton or steel or laundry 
if there is no ceiling on wages of any 
other product where labor is a large or 
even important item in cost? 
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It should be remembered, however, that 
when you fix a ceiling the fluctuation 
will be below that level, not at it and 
never above it. Only peak wages will 
ever touch it. 

Your letter referred to farm prices 
held at approximately 110 percent of 
parity. That is a common but tragic 
delusion. A ceiling of 110 percent does 
not bring prices to that point. It stops 
them there. The fluctuation is all below 
that point. Farm prices will reach it, if 
ever, once or twice a year. They prob- 
ably will not average plain parity; cer- 
tainly they cannot if wages are free to 
soar. 

The point should be remembered, how- 
ever, in thinking of a ceiling for wages. 
Only peak wages, not average wages, will 
ever reach the ceiling. 


RESIGNATION FROM A COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communications. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
MarcH 20, 1942. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
My Dear Ma. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my 
resignation, effective March 20, 1942, as a 
member of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
Sincerely yours, 
Harry SavTHorr. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia day. 

The gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH] is recognized. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
McGeuee] for the purpose of presenting 
a conference report. 


CONSOLIDATING POLICE AND MUNICIPAL 
COURTS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA 


Mr. McGEHEE, from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, submitted 
the following conference report and 
statement on the bill (H. R. 5784) to 
consolidate the police and municipal 
courts of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, for printing in the 
REcORD: 

CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H R 
5784) to consolidate the Police Court of the 
District of Columbia and the Municipal Court 
of the District of Columbia, to be known as 
“The Municipal Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia", to create “The Municipal Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia”, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“That the Police Court of the District of 
Columbia and the Municipal Court of the 
District of Columbia, be, and they are hereby, 
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consolidated Into a single court to be known 
as The Municipal Court for the District of 
Columbia.’ 


THE MUNICIPAL COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The court shall consist of ten judges ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, one of whom shall be 
designated by the President as chief judge. 

“The terms of the judges shall be in ac- 
cordance with the following schedule: The 
first two appointments shall be for a term of 
ten years each; the second two appointments 
shall be for a term of eight years each; and 
the remaining six appointments shall be for 
a term of six years each. The judges of the 
Police and Municipai Courts of the District 
of Columbia holding office on the effective 
date of this Act shall, however, serve as judges 
of The Municipal Court for the District of 
Columbia hereby created until the expiration 
of their respective commissions and until 
their successors are appointed and qualified. 

“The Court shall adopt and have a seal, 
and shall be a court of record. 

“Sec, 2, Subsequent appointments and re- 
appointments to this court shall be for a 
term of ten years each. All judges shall 
continue in office untii their successors shall 
be appointed and qualified. Each judge shall 
be subject to removal only in the manner 
and for the same causes as are now or here- 
after provided for the removal of Federal 
judges. The salary of the chief judge shall 
be $8,500 per annum and the salary of each 
associate judge shall be $8,000 per annum. 
Each judge, when appointed, shall take the 
oath prescribed for judges of courts of the 
United States. No person other than a bona 
fide resident of the District of Columbia, 
and maintaining an actual place of abode 
therein for at least five years immediately 
prior to his appointment, or who shali have 
been a judge of one of the courts of the 
District of Columbia, shall be appointed a 
Judge of The Municipal Court for the District 
of Columbia: Provided, however, That not 
more than two non-resident persons may be 
appointed and serve as judges of the said Mu- 
nicipal Court at any one time. Further, all 
appointees shall have been actively engaged 
in the practice of the law in the District of 
Columbia for a period of at least five years 
immediately prior to their appointment. 
Service during the present emergency in the 
armed forces of the United States shall be 
included in the computation of the five-year 
requirements herein specified. 

“Sec, 3. (a) The chief judge shall, from 
time to time and for such period or periods as 
he may determine, designate the judges to 
preside and attend at the various branches 
and sessions of the court. He shall have 
the power to determine the number and fix 
the time of the various sessions of the 
court, to arrange the business of the court, 
and to divide it and assign it among the 
judges. He shall also be charged with the 
general administration and superintendence 
of the business of the court. 

“(b) The chief judge shall give his atten- 
tion to the discharge of the duties especially 
pertaining to his office, and to the perform- 
ance of such additional judicial work as he 
may be able to perform. 

(e) It shall be the duty of the chief judge 
and the associate judges to meet together at 
least once in each month in each year, at 
such time as may be designated by the chief 
judge, for the consideration of such matters 
pertaining to the administration of justice 
in said court as may be brought before them. 

“Tt shall be the duty of each associate judge 
to attend and serve at any branch or session 
of the court to which he is assigned. Each 
associate judge shall submit to the chief 
judge a monthly report in writing of the 
duties performed by him, which report shall 
specify the number of days attendance in 
court of such judge during said month, and 
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the branch courts upon which he has at- 
tended, and the number of hours per day 
of such attendance, and such other data as 
may be required by the chief judge, and in 
such form as the chief judge shall require. 

“The chief judge shall submit to the At- 
torney General of the United States and to 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia a quarterly report in writing of the busi- 
ness of the court and of the duties performed 
by eath of the judges of the court during 
the preceding three months. A copy of said 
report shall be filed in the office of the clerk 
of the court and shall be available and sub- 
ject to public inspection during business 
hours. 

“In the event of the absence, disability, 
or disqualification of the chief judge, his 
duties shall: devolve upon and be performed 
by the other judges in the order of seniority 
of their commissions. 

“Each judge shall be entitled to vacation, 
which shall not exceed thirty-six court days 
in any one calendar year, and which shall 
be taken at such times as may be determined 
by the chief judge. 

“The court shall have authority to appoint 
and remove a clerk of the court, whose salary 
shall be fixed by the court in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, and the clerk so appointed shall 
have and exercise the powers and authority 
heretofore had or exercised by the clerk of 
the Police Court of the District of Columbia 
and the clerk of the Municipal Court of the 
District of Columbia. 

“The clerk of the court shall have authority, 
subject to the approval of the chief judge, to 
appoint and remove such deputy clerks and 
such other employees as he may deem neces- 
sary, and to have their ompensatlon fixed by 
the chief judge in accordance with the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended, and shall 
have supervision and direction over them, ex- 
cept clerks serving the respective Judges, who 
shall be appointed and removed from office 
by the respective judges, their compensation 
to be fixed by the respective judges in accord- 
ance with the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended. 

“The court shall have authority to appoint 
and remove a probation officer of the court, 
whose salary shall De fixed by the court in ac- 
cordance with the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended, and the probation officer so ap- 
pointed shall have and exercise the powers 
and authority heretofore had or exercised by 
the probation officer of the Police Court of the 
District of Columbia. 

“The probation officer of the court, subject 
to the approval of the chief judge, shall have 
authority to appoint and remove such as- 
sistant probation officers and such other em- 
ployees of the probation office as he may deem 
necessary. and to have their compensation 
fixed by the chief judge in accordance with 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 
and shall have supervision and direction over 
them. 

“All officials and employees of the Police 
Court of the District of Columbia and of the 
Municipal! Court of the District of Columbia 
holding office on the effective date of this Act 
shall continue in office unless and until they 
are removed therefrom; and all appropria- 
tions for the said Police Court or the said 
Municipal Court shall be available for the 
payment of the salaries and expenses of The 
Municipal Court for the District of Columbia 
as hereby established. 

“Sec. 4. (a) The Municipal Court for the 
District of Columbia, as established by this 
Act, shall consist of a criminal and a civil 
branch. The court and each judge thereof 
shall have and exercise the same powers and 
jurisdiction as were heretofore had or exer- 
cised by the Police Court of the District of 
Columbia or by the Municipal Court of the 
District of Columbia or the judges thereof on 
the effective date of this Act, and in addition 
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the said court shall have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of civil actions, including counterclaims 
and crossclaims, in which the claimed value 
of personal property or the debt or damages 
claimed, exclusive of interest, attorneys’ fees, 
protest fees, and costs, does not exceed the 
sum of $3,000 and, in addition, shall also have 
exclusive jurisdiction of such actions against 
executors, administrators and other fiduci- 
aries: Provided, however, That the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia shall have jurisdiction of coun- 
terclaims and cross claims interposed in ac- 
tions over which it has jurisdiction. The 
court shall also have jurisdiction over all cases 
properly pending in the Municipal Court of 
the District of Columbia or the Police Court 
of the District of Columbia on the effective 
date of this Act. 

„b) Service of process in the criminal di- 
vision of the court shall be had as provided 
under existing law for the Police Court of the 
District of Columbia; service of process in the 
civil division of the court shall be had as 
provided under existing law for the Munici- 
pal Court of the District of Columbia, or in 
such other manner as may be prescribed by 
rules of court. 

“(c) All Judgments entered by The Munici- 
pal Court for the District of Columbia on or 
after the effective date of this Act shall re- 
main in force for six years and no longer un- 
less the same be docketed in the office of the 
clerk of the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia. Upon 
payment of a fee of 50 cents the clerk of 
The Municipal Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia shall prepare a copy of any Judgment 
of the said court whether heretofore rendered 
and in force and effective on the effective 
date of this Act or hereafter rendered, and 
the same upon being docketed with the clerk 
of said District Court shall have the same 
force and effect for all purposes as if it had 
been a judgment of said District Court. For 
the docketing of the same the clerk of said 
District Court shall charge a fee of 50 cents. 

“Sec. 5 (a) If, in any action, other than 
an action for equitable relief, pending on the 
effective date of this Act or thereafter com- 
menced in the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, it shall 
appear to the satisfaction of the court at any 
pretrial hearing thereof that the action will 
not justify a judgment in excess of $1,000, 
the court may certify such action to The 
Municipal Court for the District of Columbia 
for trial. The pleadings in such action, to- 
gether with a copy of the docket entries and 
of any orders tLLeretofore entered therein, 
shall be sent to the clerk of the said Munici- 
pal Court, together with the deposit for costs, 
and the case shall be called for trial in that 
court promptly thereafter; and shall there- 
after be treated as though it had been filed 
originally in the said Municipal Court, except 
that the jurisdiction of that court shall ex- 
tend to the amount claimed in such action, 
even though it exceed the sum of $3,000. 

“(b) The Municipal Court for the District 
of Columbia shall have the power and is 
hereby directed to prescribe, by rules, the 
forms of process, writs, pleadings and mo- 
tions, and practice and procedure in such 
court, to provide for the efficient administra- 
tion of justice, and the same shall conform 
as nearly as may be practicable to the forms, 
practice, and procedure now obtaining under 
the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. Said 
rules shall not abridge, enlarge, or modify 
the substantive rights of any litigant. After 
their effective date all laws in conflict there- 
with shall be of no further force or effect: 
Provided, however, That nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to require any change 
in the existing rules, procedure, or practice 
now in effect in the small claims and con- 
ciliation branch of the presently constituted 
Municipal Court of the District of Columbia; 
nor shall this Act or any section thereof in 
any way repeal or modify the provisions of 
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the Act of March 5, 1938 (52 Stat. 103, ch. 43), 
establishing said small claims and concilia- 
tion branch 

“(c) The Municipal Court for the District 
of Columbia shall have the power to compel 
the attendance of witnesses from any part 
of the District of Columbia by attachment, 
and any judge thereof shal] have the power 
to punish for disobedience of any order, or 
contempt committed in the presence of the 
Court by a fine not exceeding $50 or imprison- 
ment not exceeding thirty days. 

“THE MUNICIPAL COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

“Sec. 6, There is hereby established and 
created an intermediate appellate court for 
the District of Columbia to be known as The 
Municipal Cour. of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia’ for the hearing of appeals from 
judgments and orders of The Municipal Court 
for the District of Columbia as established 
by this Act, and of the Juvenile Court of the 
District of Columbia, as hereinafter provided. 

“The court shall adopt and have a seal, 
and shall be a court of record. 

“The said court shall consist of three 
judges appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, two of 
whom shall constitute a quorum, and one of 
whom shall be designated by the President 
as chief judge.” 

No person other than a bona fide resident 
of the District of Columbia and maintaining 
an actual place of abode therein for at least 
five years immediately prior to his appoint- 
ment, or who shall have been a judge of one 
of the courts of the District of Columbia, 
shall be appointed a judge of The Municipal 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
Further, all appointees shall have been ac- 
tively engaged in the practice of the law in 
the District of Columbia for a period of at 
least five years immediately prior to their ap- 
pointment. Service during the present emer- 
gency in the armed forces of the United 
States shall be included in the computation 
of the five-year requirements herein specified. 

“The chief judge shall be appointed for a 
term of ten years and the associate judges 
shall be appointed initially for terms of eight 
and six years each. 

“Subsequent appointments and reappoint- 
ments to this court shall be for a term of 
ten years each. All judges shall continue 
in office until their successors shall be ap- 
pointed and qualified. Each judge shall be 
subject to removal only in the manner and 
for the same causes as are now or hereafter 
provided for the removal of Federal judges. 
The salary of the chief judge shall be $9,500 
per annum and that of each associate judge 
shall be $9,000 per annum. Each judge, when 
eppointed, shall take the oath prescribed for 
judges of courts of the United States. In 
the event of the absence, disability, or dis- 
qualification of any judge of The Municipal 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
or in the event of a vacancy in the office of 
any such judge, the chief judge of said court 
may designate and assign any judge of The 
Municipal Court for the District of Columbia 
to act temporarily as a judge of said court. 
Likewise the chief Judge, whenever he finds 
it in the public interest to do so, may desig- 
nat? and assign any judge of said Municipal 
Court of Appeals to act temporarily as a judge 
of The Municipal Court for the District of 
Columbia. In the event of the absence, dis- 
ability, or disqualification of the chief judge 
of said court, his powers shall be exercised by 
that judge of said court next in seniority 
according to the date of commission. 

“The said court shall appoint and remove a 
clerk who shall exercise the same powers and 
perform the same duties in regard to all 
matters within the jurisdiction of the court 
as are exercised and performed by the clerk 
of the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, so far as the same 
may be applicable, and his compensation shall 
be fixed by the court in accordance with the 
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Classification Act of 1923, as amended. The 
clerk of the court, subject to the approval of 
the chief judge, shall have authority to ap- 
point and remove such deputy clerks and 
such other employees as he may deem neces- 
sary, and to have their compensation fixed 
by the chief judge in accordance with the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, and 
shall have supervision and direction over 
them, except clerks serving the respective 
judges, who shall be appointed and removed 
from Office by the respective judges, their 
compensation to be fixed by the respective 
judges in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended. 

“Sec 7. (a) Any party aggrieved by any 
final order or judgment of The Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia, as created 
by this Act, or of the Juvenile Court of the 
District of Columbia, may appeal therefrom 
as of right to The Municipal Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia. Appeals 
may also be taken to said court as of right 
from all interlocutory orders of The Mu- 
nicipal Court for the District of Columbia 
whereby the possession of property is changed 
or affected such as orders dissolving writs of 
attachment and the like: Provided, however, 
That reviews of judgments of the small 
claims and conciliation branch of the Mu- 
nicipal Court of the District of Columbia, and 
reviews of judgments in the criminal branch 
of the court where the penalty imposed is 
less than $50, shall be by application for the 
allowance of an appeal, filed in said Mu- 
nicipal Court of Appeals. Said application 
shall be on a standard form, in simple lan- 
guage, prescribed by The Municipal Court for 
the District of Columbia. When the appeal- 
ing party is not represented by counsel, it 
shall be the duty of the clerk to prepare the 
application in his behalf. The application 
for appeal shall be filed in The Municipal 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
within three days from the date of judgment. 
It shall be promptly presented by the clerk 
to the chief judge and to each of the asso- 
ciate judges for their consideration. If they 
or any one of them are of the opinion that 
the appeal should be allowed, the appeal shall 
be recorded as granted, and the case set down 
for hearing on appeal, and given a preferred 
status on the calendar, and heard in the 
same manner as other appeals in said court. 
If the chief judge and both associate judges 
shall be of the opinion that an appeal should 
be denied, such denial shall stand as an 
affirmance of the judgment of the trial court, 
from which there shall be no further appeal. 

“After the effective date of this Act, no 
writs of error or appeals, except in respect of 
judgments theretofore rendered, shall be 
granted by the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia to the said 
Municipal Court or to the said Juvenile Court. 

“(b) The Municipal Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia shall have the power 
to prescribe by rules what parts of the pro- 
ceedings in the court below shall constitute 
the record on appeal, and to require that the 
original papers be sent to it instead of copies 
thereof, and generally to reguate all matters 
relating to appeals, whether in the court 
below or in said The Municipal Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

“(c) The Municipal Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia shall not require 
the record or briefs on appeal to be printed, 
and if they are printed, the cost of printing 
shall not be taxed as costs in the case. Said 
court shall review the record on appeal and 
shall affirm, reverse, or modify the order or 
judgment in accordance with law. If the 
issues of fact shall have been tried by jury, 
The Municipal Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall review the case only 
as to matters of law. If the case shall have 
been tried without a jury, The Municipal 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia shall have the power to review both as to 
the facts and the law, but in such case the 
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judgment of the trial court shall not be set 
aside except for errors of law or unless it 
appears that the judgment is plainly ‘wrong 
or without evidence to support it. 

“(d) This section shall not apply to any 
judgments rendered prior to the effective 
date of this Act. 

“Sec. 8. Any party aggrieved by any judg- 
ment of The Municipal Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia may seek a review 
thereof by the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia by peti- 
tion for the allowance of an appeal. The 
petition shall be in writing and shall be filed 
with the clerk of said United States Court of 
Appeals within ten days after the entry of 
such judgment, the contents of the petition 
to conform to the requirements which said 
United States Court of Appeals may by rule 
prescribe. Said Court of Appeals may pre- 
scribe rules governing the practice and pro- 
cedure on such applications, the preparation 
of and the time for filing the transcript of 
the record in such cases, and generally to 
regulate all matters relating to appeals in 
such cases. If said Court of Appeals shall 
allow an appeal, the court shall review the 
record on appeal and shall affirm, reverse, or 
modify the order or judgment in accordance 
with law. 

“Szc. 9. (a) The Municipal Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia shall have 
the power and is hereby directed to prescribe, 
by rules, the forms of process, writs, plead- 
ings and motions, and practice and procedure 
in such court, to provide for the efficient 
administration of justice, and the same shall 
conform as nearly as may be practicable to 
the forms, practice, and procedure now ob- 
taining under the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure. Said rules shall not abridge, enlarge, 
or modify the substantive rights of any liti- 
gant. After their effective date all laws in 
conflict therewith shall be of no further force 
or effect. 

“Service of process shall be made by the 
United States Marshal for the District of 
Columbia. 

“(b) The Municipal Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, or any judge 
thereof, shall have the power to punish for 
disobedience of any order or contempt com- 
mitted in the presence of the Court by a fine 
not exceeding $50, or imprisonment not 
exceeding thirty days. 

“Sec. 10. The Municipal Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and The Municipal Court 
of Appeals for the District o. Columbia as 
established by this Act, shall have full power 
and authority to censure, suspend, or expel 
from practice, at their respective bars, any 
attorney for any crime involving moral tur- 
pitude, or professional misconduct, or any 
conduct prejudicial to the administration of 
justice. Before any such attorney is cen- 
sured, suspended, or expelled, written charges 
under oath against him must be presented to 
the court, stating distinctly the grounds of 
complaint. The court may order the charges 
to be filed in the office of the clerk of the 
court and shall fix a time for hearing thereon. 
Thereupon a certified copy of the charges 
and order shall be served upon the attorney 
personally by the marshal or such other per- 
son as the court may designate, or in case 
it is established to the satisfaction of the 
court that personal service cannot be had, a 
certified copy of such charges and order shall 
be served upon him by mail, publication, or 
otherwise, as the court may direct. At any 
time after the filing of said written charges, 
the court shall have the power, pending the 
trial thereof, to suspend from practice at its 
bar the person charged. 

“Sec. 11, (a) Any judge of The Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia, any judge 
of The Municipal Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, as established by this 
Act, or any judge of the Juvenile Court of 
the District of Columbia, may hereafter re- 
tire after having served as a judge of such 
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court for a period or periods aggregating 
twenty years or more, whether continuously 
or not. Any judge who so retires shall re- 
ceive annually in equal monthly install- 
ments, during the remainder of his life, a 
sum equal to such proportion of the salary 
received by such judge at the date of such 
retirement as the total of his aggregate years 
of service bears to the period of thirty years, 
the same to be paid in the same manner as 
the salary of such judge. In no event shall 
the sum received by any such judge here- 
under be in excess of the salary of such judge 
at the date of such retirement, In com- 
puting the years of service under this sec- 
tion, service in either the Police Court of the 
District of Columbia or the Municipal Court 
of the District of Columbia, or the Juvenile 
Court of the District of Columbia, as hereto- 
fore constituted, shall be included whether 
or not sucl. service be continuous, The terms 
“retire” and “retirement” as used in this 
section shall mean and include retirement, 
resignation, or failure of reappointment upon 
the expiration of the term of office of an 
incumbent. i 

~ “(b) Any judge receiving retirement salary 
under the provisions of this Act may be 
called upon by the chief judge of The Mu- 
nicipal Court for the District of Columbia 
or the chief judge of The Municipal Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia to 
perform such judicial duties as may be re- 
quested of him in either of said courts, or 
in the Juvenile Court of the District of 
Columbia, but in any event no such retired 
judge shall be required to render such service 
for more than ninety days in any calendar 
year after such retirement. In case of illness 
or disability precluding the rendering of such 
service such retired judge shall be fully re- 
lieved of any such duty during such illness 
or disability. 

“Sec, 12. If any provision of this Act, or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance, shall be held invalid, the re- 
mainder of the Act, ard the application of 
such provisions to other persons or circum- 
stances, shall not be affected thereby; and 
if any provision hereof becomes inoperative, 
either by reason of failure of appropriations 
or otherwise, it shall not affect the legality 
or operative effect of any or all of the re- 
maining features and provisions hereof 

“Sec. 13. The appropriations in the 1942 
District of Columbia Appropriation Act, ap- 
proved July 1, 1941, for the Police Court of 
the District of Columbia and the Municipal 
Court of the District of Columbia, are hereby 
continued available for the purposes speci- 
fied therein, and for the expenditures au- 
thorized by this Act. And there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the District of Columbia not 
otherwise appropriated, such funds as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. 

“Sec. 14. The provisions of this Act author- 
izing the appointment and salaries of the 
judges of The Municipal Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia and the clerk, 
deputy clerks, and other employees of said 
court, shall take effect one month after ap- 
proval of this Act. The other provisions of 
this Act shall take effect three months after 
the date of its approval. 

“The expression ‘effective date of this Act’, 
as used in this Act, means three months after 
the approval of this Act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
title of the bill and agree to the same. 

Dan R. MCGEHEE, 


Oren Harris, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Pat McCarran, 
JOHN H. OVERTON, 
HaroLD H. BURTON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5784) to consolidate 
the police and municipal courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying report. 

The House conferees agreed to Senate 
amendment to strike all of the language of 
the House bill and substitute in lieu thereof 
language of the Senate, with the exception 
of that which purported to determine an area, 
roughly described as a radius of 10 miles from 
the District of Columbia line, from which per- 
sons might be selected to serve as judges of 
the courts created by the bill. In lieu of that 
language, the conferees agreed that two non- 
resident persons may be selected to serve as 
judges of the Municipal Court, but not of 
the proposed Municipal Court of Appeals, 
provided those selected shall have been ac- 
tively engaged in the practice of the law in 
the District of Columbia for a period of not 
less than 5 years immediately prior to ap- 
pointment. 

Dan R McGenee, 

O. Harris, 

Evererr M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 5784) to consolidate the 
police and municipal courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The conferees of the House reached an 
agreement with the conferees of the Sen- 
ate on last Friday. The House was not 
in session and not in a position to file the 
report under the rules of the House so 
that it could be taken up today. This 
being District of Columbia day, I think 
the matter should be disposed of. 

I may say to the membership of the 
House that this bill was passed by the 
House unanimously 2 or 3. weeks ago. 
This conference report is a unanimous 
report from both Houses. The only ma- 
terial change made in the act as passed 
by the Congress was changing the title; 
also the bill as originally passed by the 
House contained a provision that those 
judges appointed to the municipal or 
police court of the District of Columbia 
should be residents of the District and 
shall have practiced law for a period of 
5 years or more within the District. The 
amendment suggested by the Senate con- 
ferees and agreed to by the House con- 
ferees is this, that there may be two 
judges appointed who may not live with- 
in the boundaries of the District of Co- 
lumbia. That is, they may live in Chevy 
Chase, Md. or over the line in Virginia, 
but they must comply with the provisions 
of the act relative to the number of years 
that they shall have practiced law in the 
District of Columbia. 

There is a further provision that in 
the event anyone appointed judge who 
shall enter the armed forces of the coun- 
try during this emergency period shal! not 
have that counted against him as not 
being a resident. 

Another minor provision was that the 
House bill provided that the clerk of the 
court should be appointed by the presid- 
ing judge. The clerk then had authority 
to appoint all clerks and help under him. 
The Senate amended the House bill by 
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providing that the clerk should make the 
appointments by and with the advice and 
consent of the presiding judge, to which 
the conferees of the House agreed. 

Those are the only amendments affect- 
ing the bill as passed by the House unan- 
imously 2 or 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, there are 
some important changes made in the 
bill. No notice has been given that the 
conference report was to be called up. 
Of course it is not necessary but is al- 
ways advisable when possible. But cer- 
tainly no one can object, inasmuch as 
this is District day and this is a District 
matter. Those especially interested in 
District matters are here present. I 
know of no reason why this is not the 
proper time to consider this particular 
conference report. 

Mr. McGEHEE. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that there were 
some other changes, but it was merely 
transforming the language of the bill 
which I think more streamlines it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Par- 
MAN). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
McGerHeEE |? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
8 a motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


ASSIGNMENT TO DETECTIVE FORCE OF 
THE METROPOLITAN POLICE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 
6782) to authorize the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to assign officers 
and members of the Metropolitan Police 
force to duty in the detective bureau of 
the Metropolitan Police Department, and 
for other purposes; and I ask unanimous 
consent that the same may be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That hereafter the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia may 
assign to duty as assistant to the inspector 
commanding the detective bureau in the 
Metropolitan Police Departmen’; any officer or 
member of the Metropolitan Police force and, 
during the period of sucu assignment, the 
said officer or member shall hold the rank 
and receive the pay of a captain of police 
and shall be eligible for assignment, by the 
said Commissioners, as chief of detectives. 
For the duration of such latter assignment 
such officer or member shall hold the rank 
and receive the pay of an assistant superin- 
tendent of police. 

Sec.2. That section 1 of the act entitled 
“An act to fix the salaries of officers and mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Police force, the 
United States Park Police force, and the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved May 27, 1924 (43 Stat. 174), is amended 
by striking therefrom (1) the colon following 
the phrase reading “lieutenants, $2,700 each“ 
and (2) the proviso reading “Provided, That 
the lieutenant assigned as assistant to the in- 
spector commarding the detective bureau 
shall, during the period of such assignment, 
hold the rank and receive the pay of a 
captain.” 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for recognition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation, which is 
brought to the House from th. Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, is to 
authorize the Commissioners to assign 
any officer or member of the Metropoli- 
tan Police force to duty as assistant chief 
of detectives. That officer, for the dura- 
tion of the assignment which had been 
made, would hold the rank and receive 
the pay of a captain, and be eligible for 
assignment as chief of detectives. 

The bill simply expresses the intention 
of the committee and translates into leg- 
islation a worthy proposal. It makes it 
possible for the utilization of the services 
of such officers as the Commissioners be- 
lieve best qualified for duty in the par- 
ticular fields to which they may be 
assigned. 

I may say to the membership there will 
be no additional expense involved if this 
bill becomes law, The Budget Bureau 
has given its approval to the measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I yield to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. SCHULTE]. 

AMENDING THE ACT TO REGULATE BAR- 

BERS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 
5444) to amend the act to regulate bar- 
bers in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Par- 
MAN). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
know whether on page 4 of the bill there 
is a provision requiring a religious test 
for keeping a barber shop open on an- 
other day than the accepted Sabbath? 

Mr. SCHULTE. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. SmitH] spoke to me about 
this the other day, and I explained it to 
him as well as I could. 

The bill in its present form would au- 
thorize the Board of Barber Examiners 
to fix the opening and closing hours for 
all barber shops in the District on the 
basis of the preference of the majority 
of licensed barbers, and on the same basis 
to fix 1 day in 7 consecutive days on 
which all barber shops in the District 
shall remain closed. 

I want to say that this bill was re- 
ported out of the committee unanimously. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Further reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Speaker, the 
fact remains that the question of religion 
does enter into this particular section of 
the bill. 

Mr. SCHULTE, I may say to my good 
friend from Ohio that the gentleman 
who probably gave him that information 
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is the same fellow who appeared before 
this committee and has personally in- 
formed me that he was bitterly opposed 
to this and would continue to oppose it 
no matter what happened. 

I may say to the gentleman from Ohio 
that the religious issue that has been 
brought into this thing by this particu- 
lar individual is out of all proportion to 
the provisions of the bill. All the bill 
does is to say that if the barber belongs 
to a sect that has a Sabbath on some 
other than the accepted Sabbath, that all 
he need do is to appear before the Board 
and make that statement. Could any- 
thing be more clear-cut than that? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
do not propose to permit the gentleman 
to tell me that I do not know my own 
mind about this proposition. 

Mr. SCHULTE. The gentleman from 
Indiana is not trying to tell the gentle- 
man from Ohio anything. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I am merely say- 
ing that this raises a question of religion. 
What is the reason? Has any particular 
religious organization violated any par- 
ticular law or indicated that it intends 
to violate the barber-shop law? 

Mr. SCHULTE. Let me say to my 
gocd friend from Ohio that he will not 
get me into any religious argument at 
any time. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a very important bill, I have no 
ebjection at all to the consideration of 
the remainder of this bill, but I am going 
to object because this provision raises a 
religious question. I want the bill brought 
up so that it may receive proper consid- 
eration. 

Mr. SCHULTE. The gentleman is not 
opposed to labor, is he? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Not at all, and 
this has nothing to do with labor or the 
rights of labor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill, H. R. 5444, to amend the act 
to regulate barbers in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; and 
pending that I would like to arrive at 
an agreement as to time for general de- 
bate. Would 15 minutes a side be suffi- 
cient? I want the gentleman from Ohio 
to have an opportunity to air his views. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I think the time 
should be allotted in the regular way 
and that the ranking minority member 
of the committee should have control of 
time on the minority side. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Would the gentleman 
be satisfied with 30 minutes equally di- 
vided between the majority and the 
minority? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That would be agree- 
able to the minority. 

Mr. SCHULTE. I make that request, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Indiana asks unanimous 
consent that debate on the bill be lim- 
ited to 30 minutes, to be equally divided 
and controlled by himself and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. Is there objection? 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I just want 
to say I am opposed to the bill and want 
an opportunity to be heard very briefly. 

Mr. SCHULTE. I will give the gen- 
tleman an opportunity to be heard. I 
shall be pleased to yield him part of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER.pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SCHULTE]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to go into the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 5444, with Mr. 
BuLWINELE in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
had hoped to have time to explain an 
amendment which the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH) has sug- 
gested to this bill, which is fairly satis- 
factory to me, and I think it ought to be 
satisfactory to the House. I want to ex- 
plain briefly the section involved in this 
bill to which I object. 

It provides that the Board of Barber 
Examiners after they have ascertained 
the majority preference for the 1 par- 
ticular closing day in the 7—— 

Mr. STEFAN. What section is the 
gentleman referring to? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
ning in line 8. 

Excepting that any barber-shop proprietor 
of the District of Columbia may keep open 
his shop on the day voted by the majority to 
close, upon a proper showing duly made to 
the Board of Barber Examiners by the pro- 
prietor to the effect that the adopted closing 
day conflicts with the tenets of his religion 
and provided that his shop shall remain 


closed on the particular Sabbath of his re- 
ligion. 


The act provides that in the event such 
person may be aggrieved, he has the right 
to appeal through the courts for relief. 

There is no reason why anyone having 
a different religious faith than I have. 
and I happen to be a Methodist, should 
have his religion dragged: into a law of 
this sort. The amendment suggested by 
the gentleman from West Virginia | Mr. 
RanDoLPH], and I think he will allow me 
to refer to his name in connection with it, 
removes the necessity of an aggrieved 
person involved appealing to a court for 
redress. 

The persons who would be adversely 
affected want to obey the law, and if I 
know anything about the particular re- 
ligions that are aimed at in this bill, the 
people belonging to them are regarded 
as very law abiding, the same as those 
belonging to other religions. My amend- 
ment provides: 
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Except that any barber-shop proprietor of 
the District of Columbia may keep his shop 
open on the day voted by the majority to 
close, provided he has closed his shop for 
24 consecutive hours or 1 whole day of each 
week, the day beginning either at midnight 
or at sunset. 


I have not talked the matter over with 
any of the parties involved in this con- 
troversy. but I think the amendment 
relieves the situation somewhat. It takes 
away from this measure a provision 
which I do not think belongs there. One 
of the most dangerous issues a legisla- 
tive body can raise is that of religion. 

It is not so much what may be in- 
volved in the particular phraseology of 
the bill under consideration. The ques- 
tion is what it may lead to hereafter. I 
think we could dispose of this whole con- 
troversy in very quick order if the gen- 
tleman from Indiana would see fit to 
agree to this amendment. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, the 
chairman of the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has shown to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SMITH] a pro- 
posed amendment which he has read to 
the House. Of -ourse, I always attempt 
to cooperate fully with the committee of 
which I am the head, and when the com- 
mittee voted to report this legislation to 
the floor without the amendment which 
I had suggested in the committee, I felt 
at that time that if there wa. a general 
disposition in the House to go ahead with 
the measure as presented I would not 


press the issue; however, when the gen- 


tleman from Ohio and others here allude 
to this problem of religious preference it 
brings me back to a certain responsibility 
on my own part in connection therewith. 
For that reason, at the proper time in 
the reading of the bill, it would be agree- 
able to me that the gentleman from Ohio 
offer the amendment. 

May I say in explanation of my feelings 
on this matter that I belong to a faith, 
the Seventh Day Baptist Church, which 
would be affected by a closing on a cer- 
tain day which we recognize as the Sab- 
bath. I do not want to bring myself 
into the discussion personally, because 
I like to look at these matters objectively 
always. We have the orthodox Jew, we 
have the Seventh-day Adventist, we have 
the Seventh Day Baptist, and certain 
other faiths, some of them large in num- 
bers, some of them, to be sure, only small 
numerically; but they feel deeply on this 
subject, and for that reason I feel that 
their case should be properly handled in 
a bill of this kind. I would suggest that 
during the reading of the bill the gentle- 
man from Ohio, if in agreement with the 
amendment which I believe might solve 
the problem, if he cares to, offer the 
amendment, that the issue be resolved. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I have just one more remark to 
make. Just because a Member of this 
House finds something in a measure per- 
taining to labor that he feels is not cor- 
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rect is no indication at all that that par- 
ticular Member of the House is against 
labor. 

I resent strongly the inference that 
simply because I happen to be interested 
in removing the religious test provided 
for barbers in the District of Columbia 
or anywhere eise that I am opposed to 
labor. I am sincere in my oppositicn to 
this particular provision because I be- 
lieve it violates the principle of religious 
liberty. I repeat that we must be very 
careful about raising religious questions 
of this kind, because they can lead to 
a great deal of damage. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. There are those of 
certain religious faiths who hold to the 
observance of the Sabbath as a day going 
from one sundown until another, and 
not from 12 o'clock to 12 o'clock, which 
is popularly considered to be the Sabbath. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I thank the 


gentleman. 
{Here the gavel fell.) 
Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Chairman, the 


amendment the gentleman from Ohio 
proposes to offer would sabotage the bill 
and wreck everything the barbers in the 
District of Columbia have gained for a 
number of years. If it is the gentleman’s 
intention to wreck the betterment of con- 
ditions these men are trying to bring 
about, well the amendment he offers is 
the thing to do it; if he does not 
agree with them, then certainly I would 
rather withdraw the bill than accept his 
amendment, because the effect would be 
that it would just kill every piece of legis- 
lation and every help they would receive 
here. It would again allow them to go 
back to barbering 24 hours each day, 7 
days a week. 

This bill has been suggested by the 
majority of the barbers in the District of 
Columbia. Each and every one of them 
has gone over this bill very thoroughly. 
It has been sanctioned and endorsed by 
the people of the District of Columbia, 
and by practically every civic organiza- 
tion. They are very much in sympathy 
with it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHULTE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is it not a fact that no 
barber in the District is objecting to the 
bill? 

Mr. SCHULTE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. There is not a barber in the District 
of Columbia that has objected to this 
bill, not one. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHULTE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman has 
made a very interesting statement. Iam 
trying to find out about the bill. In what 
way does it affect the rest of the barbers 
if one barber shop wants to close on Sat- 
urday and remain open on Sunday, in 
accordance with the religious tenets of 
the owner? What does it do? 

Mr. SCHULTE. There is one individ- 
ual in the District of Columbia who 
gloats over the fact that he has wrecked 
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every barber bill that has been intro- 
duced, so that they can continue to work 
on Sunday. He has gloated over that 
fact. The religious angle is injected into 
this matter by this particular individual. 
He brought in the religious phase of it, 
saying that he wanted h's people pro- 
tected. The barbers in the District of 
Columbia, not wishing to offend anyone’s 
feelings, suggested that merely by this 
particular individual’s going before the 
Board of Barber Examiners and there 
saying that it conflicts with his religious 
tenets, he can keep open his shop on 
Sunday. 

Mr. HINSHAW. But he closes on Sat- 
urday. 

Mr. SCHULTE. He closes on the day 
of his Sabbath. 

I may say that the majority of the 
committee—I would say 99 percent of 
them—were very much in sympathy with 
emphasizing the fact that these barbers 
cou'd not keep open on Sunday, but to re- 
lieve the pressure on the mind of this 
one individual we have gone along to 
accept this and place it in the bill so it 
would protect one barber in the District 
of Columbia. We are sacrificing about 
300 so 1 man will be appeased. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Under this bill, as the 
gentleman has proposed it, as I under- 
stand, it is possible for this one man to 
go before the Board and obtain permis- 
sion to remain open on Sunday? 

Mr. SCHULTE. Yes; it is. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Then what difference 
does it make whether he remains open 
on Sunday on his own volition or goes 
before a board and receives permission 
to do it? : 

Mr. SCHULTE. It is simply that we 
want him to go down there and be placed 
on record that he is of that particular 
religion. If that is not done, it will be 
just the same as in the case of any other 
law; you will have a lot of folks who will 
evade it. Everybody will be of that par- 
ticular religion, not that they have ever 
gone to that church or worshiped there, 
but because this would allow them to use 
this as a method by which they could 
work 7 days a week. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHULTE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. What would the gentle- 
man say would be the answer in a case 
where five or six barbers in a shop were 
of a particular religious faith and did not 
observe the Sabbath as the first day of the 
week, but where the proprietor did ob- 
serve Sunday? This bill would compel a 
showing that the proprietor’s religion 
was such that he could not keep open on 
Sunday, and he would be unable to make 
that showing, but the religious faith of 
every barber in his shop might be such 
that they would not want to work on that 
day. 

Mr. SCHULTE. I may say to my good 
friend that in the District of Columbia 
all the barbers have the same feeling 
about this bill that the majority of us 
have, that they do not want to keep open 
on Sunday. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SCHULTE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Is not that 
just where this amendment is better for 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHULTE. No; it is not. If the 
gentleman will read the amendment 
thoroughly, he will find that the amend- 
ment does nothing but place them right 
back where they are today, and they 
would just as soon have no bill at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHULTE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Under what 
phraseology of the present law would 
this bill put the situation back where it 
was before? 

Mr. SCHULTE. By virtue of the fact 
that men are going to evade the religious 
tendency part of it which I was just try- 
ing to explain. I do not see how anyone 
will be hurt. Does the gentleman object 
to going down and telling the particular 
board what religious faith he adheres to? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I object to any 
law that compels a person to prove his 
religion before he is allowed to work. 

Mr. SCHULTE. I do not; so that is a 
difference of opinion. I am proud of 
my religion and proud of the fact that 
I have the pleasure of attending it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHULTE. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the gentleman 
feel that we could constitutionally enact 
a law that would compel a citizen to go 
before a governing body and prove his 
religious faith in order to gain a privi- 

lege or obtain a license to operate? Does 
this not amount to a religious test? 

Mr. SCHULTE. I would say so, be- 
cause our Government has always recog- 
nized one’s religious faith, your Govern- 
ment and mine. We were the first to do 
that. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHULTE. I yield to my good 
friend from Iowa. 

Mr, GILCHRIST. Why is there so 
much circumlocution here in this bill on 
page 2, where the bill uses hundreds of 
words in order to designate the name of 
the first day of the week, meaning Sun- 
day—a word of six letters? Iam for the 
bill. I am for Sunday observance, but 
I do not understand why we must leave 
this thing to a vote of the barbers them- 
selves when we all know that they are 
going to vote that the day when they will 
close their shops is the day we call Sun- 
day. Let us write it that way. 

Mr. SCHULTE. That is right. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. That is positively 
true. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Ihen another 
thought with regard to the same thing 
is this: Do the barbers have a right to 
enact or vote a law? Why do we not 
ourselves enact the laws and say that 
the barber shops shall be closed on Sun- 
day with an exception as proposed by 
the gentleman from Ohio that those who 
have a different religious idea about 
observing the Sabbath shall have the 
right to observe their Sabbath? What I 
am putting to the gentleman is this: 
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my not write Sunday in this bill to start 
with? 

Mr. SCHULTE. I grant the gentleman 
that and Sunday is the day I would close 
them if I were in charge of it. I want 
to say that no one, and this is the peculiar 
thing about it, outside of the gentleman 
from Ohio—not a barber in the District 
of Columbia, not a one of those who 
would be vitally affected, has objected to 
this bill, not one. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I am asking why 
we do not write in there the word “Sun- 
day,” and that will suit the barbers. 

Mr.SCHULTE. Absolutely, it will, but 
it will not suit my friend from Ohio. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I think it would if 
we also put in a provision that those 
who have different scruples about Sun- 
day and want to observe the seventh 
day can do so. That would suit the 
gentleman from Ohio, I believe. 

Mr. SCHULTE. If they will go down 
and say they are of that particular reli- 
gion, but they object to that. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I think that all the 
gentleman from Ohio wants to do is to 
protect such good people as the Seventh- 
day Adventists and others who believe 
in observing the seventh day of the week 
as their Sabbath. 

Mr, SCHULTE. I want to say to my 
goog friend that I want ta protect them, 


And I will be the first one to protect 
them, but I am not going to stand idly 
by and see them go around and circum- 
vent this bill and bring back the same 
conditions that exist in the District of 
Columbia today, and that is what the 
gentleman’s amendment will do. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHULTE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If that amendment is 
adopted and a condition arises where 
there is a four-chair barber shop, then 
two of them can claim that they are of 
a certain faith and they want to observe 
their Sabbath on Saturday, and the other 
two can claim to be of an opposite faith, 
and then the other two will hold open 
the shop on Saturday and the two then 
can come back and keep the shop open 
on Sunday. 

Mr. SCHULTE. That is it exactly. 

Mi. RUSSELL. That will be the effect 
of the amendment should it pass. 

Mr. SCHULTE. That is the reason I 
am opposing the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. The gentleman says he is very 
much in sympathy with the men who 
work for a living, and I believe he is. 
Therefore, he should refuse to offer his 
amendment, and I am sure he would if 
he had seen the things we have seen and 
listened to the testimony of the men di- 
rectly involved iu this matter. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHULTE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am for 
the gentleman’s bill, especially for the 
barbers having 1 day of rest. I wish the 
gentleman would explain to me the ef- 
fect of the language which states an 
exception as to any barber shop or pro- 
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prietor of a barber shop in the District 
who may keep open his shop except on 
the day voted by a majority to close the 
shop after making a proper showing. 
Suppose you had a Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist or a man of the Hebrew faith 
who was the proprietor of the shop, and 
suppose he had 8 or 10 people who 
worked in the shop and wanted to ob- 
serve Sunday and not the Sabbath. 
What becomes of those 7 or 8 people 
there working in the shop? 

Mr. SCHULTE. They just do not 
work, I will say to my good friend. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. So then 
they have 2 days when they must be off. 

Mr. SCHULTE. We have rewritten 
this bill several times to meet the objec- 
tions of one individual. I do not believe 
a committee in Congress has ever gone 
so far to try to appease one individual. 
We have rewritten this bill several times 
at the suggestion of one gentleman, who 
will not work under its provisions, but 
simply is a pretended friend of the bar- 
bers. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The 
gentleman wants to accept this as it is so 
as to fix the responsibility of the man 
who tries to get out from under the law 
as it affects barbers? 

Mr. SCHULTE. Yes; that is it; so 
that he cannot get away. with that and 
not be fair and honest with men and take 
advantage of other barbers. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I want 
the barbers to have 1 day of rest. 

Mr. SCHULTE. We all do. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHULTE, Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Will the gen- 
tleman explain what the evil is that exists 
under the present law? 

Mr.SCHULTE. We have a great many 
barber shops here that are open 24 hours 
of the day and 7 days in the week. We 
have barbers who work in one particular 
shop 8 hours and then who go into an- 
other barber shop and work for 4 hours, 
and then we find some more who work 
6 hours on Saturday and will go into a 
Sunday barber shop and work all day 
Sunday; and several members of the 
committee have voiced their opinion that 
they are very much opposed to the 24- 
hour barber shop. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. And they feel 
that a man is entitled to a day of rest. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Several of the owners 
have taken advantage of these conditions 
and forced the men to work the 72 hours, 
and it is with that thought in mind that 
the barbers themselves—and I reempha- 
size that—are in favor of this bill 100 
percent, and it is some outsider that is 
opposing it. Certainly the barbers them- 
selves ought to be able to do what they 
want. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Is there any 
other profession or skilled workmen than 
the barbers who are permitted to fix the 
hours of work? In other words, if we 
pass this bill, we delegate to the barbers 
the right to fix the hours of work? 

Mr. SCHULTE. Oh, no; we merely set 
up a board. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. But you pro- 
vide for a questionnaire, and if a major- 
ity of the barbers vote to work 6 hours a 
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day, that is the law. Is that a condition 
that is peculiar only to barbers? 

Mr. SCHULTE. In my State; yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. In Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. SCHULTE. In Washington; no. 
Throughout the country in the various 
States this bill exists in a great many of 
them, and some of the bills go much 
further than this bill. Some of them em- 
phasize the fact that they cannot be 
open on Sunday, but because of one indi- 
vidual who is not a barber, and who has 
no men under him who are barbers, but 
has openly stated that he has kept this 
bill from passing, we find him in the 
picture again. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHULTE. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have read the bill, 
but I want to ask specifically about òne 
thing. Iam in agreement with the com- 
mittee in regard to the provision for 1 
day’s rest in 7, but of course there are 
various religious groups that have differ- 
ent views as to what tuat day should be. 
Is there a provision in this bill to take 
care of that matter? 

Mr. SCHULTE. Let me say this rel- 
ative to religion. All over the United 
States the Sunday has been accepted as 
the Sabbath, throughout the entire Na- 
tion, that is, all through the country ex- 
cept here. In a great many instances 
they do not work on Sundays, irrespective 
of what they profess. That is so in my 
State. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHULTE. Yes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think we can bet- 
ter expedite the proper consideration of 
this bill and solve the problem the gen- 
tleman from Arizona raises, by proceed- 
ing with the reading of the bill and let- 
ting the amendments be offered. There 
is one amendment that will cover this 
subject. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. RICH]. 


WIN WITH WORK—WORK AND WIN 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, win with 
work is the only way that the American 
people will ultimately be able to defeat 
our enemies and be victorious in the war 
we are now engaged in. That means 
everybody in America. We are on the 
spot, and the only way that we can hope 
to save our liberty, our independence, 
and the four freedoms is by giving our 
all to win the war. 

I regret exceedingly that I must bring 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the case of Miss Genevieve 
Samp, an employee of the National 
Stamping Co., of Detroit. It so hap- 
pened that Genevieve Samp, a 25-year- 
old American citizen and native of the 
State of Michigan, was employed by the 
National Stamping Co., of Detroit, on the 
production of metallic belt links for ma- 
chine-gun ammunition, which is of criti- 
cal importance to the armed forces of our 
country. It is very essential to offensive 
warfare, not only for our troops but for 
the aircraft armament. This young 
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lady, by her diligence, has earned the 
right to be considered by the company 
which employed her as one of their most 
desirable employees. But what has hap- 
pened? Because of the fact that she 
tried to do more work in production— 
more than the average employee prob- 
ably would or could do—and because of 
her zeal in trying to increase the amount 
of work she turned out, the unions, be- 
cause of this increased production, stated 
that she was not in good standing and 
by the terms of the contract between the 
company and the C. I. O. union the com- 
pany agrees to remove seniority from any 
employee upon written demand by the 
union which indicates that the union 
deems such employee to be not in good 
standing. Because of this language in 
the agreement, as interpreted by the 
union, it means in effect that the com- 
pany must discharge an employee upon 
the demand of the union for any cause the 
union may trump up by the device of 
designating the individual to be not in 
good standing. Because the company 
was hesitant to discharge the subject 
employee without written demand by the 
union, and because the company did not 
deem a communication from the union 
to be in accordance with the union con- 
tract, the rank and file of the entire shift, 
about 300 in number, threatened to strike 
unless Miss Samp was discharged and re- 
moved from the plant. 


Members of the House, is it not about 
time that America woke up? Is it not 
about time that the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Senate of the United 
States, and the President of the United 
States woke up to the dangers confront- 
ing us? Because an employee tries to 
produce too much the unions demand 
that she be discharged. Let me say to 
the House of Representatives and to the 
country at large, Miss Genevieve Samp 
should be awarded a Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal of some kind for the spirit she 
showed in trying to produce machine- 
gun belts and ammunition for the sol- 
diers who are so badly in need of these 
implements of warfare, She ought to be 
lauded by the American people, especially 
by the labor unions, for trying to pre- 
serve our form of government and the 
four freedoms. But, gentlemen, instead 
of that, the labor unions demand that she 
be discharged, and the management had 
to fire her to prevent a strike. What are 
we coming to? Where are we headed? 
It is time that these radical labor leaders 
who make such demands be placed in 
concentration camps. The company 
would be glad to reemploy Miss Gene- 
vieve Samp, but they dare not do so be- 
cause this would displease the unions and 
they would call a strike. It seems rea- 
sonable to think that one cause for Miss 
Samp’s discharge was her willingness to 
comply with the request of the President 
of the United States to increase the pro- 
ductivity of men and machines because 
the President seemed to feel that this 
increased productivity was in the public 
interest in time of war. A further rea- 
son for her being thrown out of her job 
was that she did not choose to repudiate 
the pledge to the President of the United 
States made in her behalf by Philip Mur- 
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ray, who has assured and reassured the 
President, Mr. Donald Nelson, and the 
public that any lagging, any failure to 
utilize every talent or strength toward 
inevitable victory must be regarded as 
criminal, 

I ask the House of Representatives to 
pass some laws that will make it a crime 
for anybody to create a slow-down in 
industry or for any reason to object to 
the American citizens furthering the in- 
terest of this country in winning this 
war, and I ask that these laws make it 
a crime against the country punishable 
by imprisonment or internment in a con- 
centration camp for the duration. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been further in- 
formed that there have been slow-downs 
over the week end at the Aluminum Co. 
of America plant in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and that some of the furnaces are op- 
erating at only 50 percent of capacity 
and others at 30 percent of capacity and 
some at 20 percent of capacity, these 
figures being based on production figures 
as of the 18th of this month. The un- 
ions take the attitude that there is no 
slow-down, and company officials point 
to the production and show that there is, 
and aluminum as we know is one of the 
principal items necessary for our air- 
planes and we ought to have 100-percent 
production every day. We find that on 
the 21st at the Aluminum Co. of Ameri- 
ca at Cleveland, 900 men were out of 
work due to lack of material for the 
sand foundry. It required the services 
of a colored man to go before the work- 
ers and plead with them for production, 
and finally to cause the men to speed up 
their operation. This man was Mr, Earl 
Burns, who showed his patriotism by 
doing what he did. Some of the men in 
this plant were trying to spoil the mate- 
rial and one of the employees pulled the 
thermocouple out because he wanted the 
furnace temperature torun higher. This 
results in inferior metal which would 
crack up in planes. After this thermo- 
couple had been replaced, the same em- 
ployee pulled it out again. A man like 
this should be put behind bars. 

It seems to me we need to take action, 
and do so at once, to govern radicalism 
in our country if we do not lose our form 
of government. Will the Congress act? 
Let us hope they do and do it before it is 
too late. 

Mr, SCHULTE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the Clerk read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire bill 
be considered as read, and any portion 
thereof may be open to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “District of Columbia Barbers’ 
Opening and Closing Hours of 1941.” 

Sec. 2. That the following provisions and 
regulations of this act are declared to be 
enacted in the interest of the public health, 
public safety, and general welfare of the 
people of the District of Columbia, and that 
by legislative determination the profession 
of barbering and the operation of barber 
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shops are hereby declared to be affected with 
a public interest. 

Src. 3. The Board of Barber Examiners for 
the District of Columbia shall have the power 
to submit to each licensed barber of the 
District of Columbia a questionnaire provid- 
ing for the licensed barber to state his prefer- 
ence as to the opening and closing hours for 
barber shops in the District of Columbia. 
That the Board of Barber Examiners shall be 
empowered to require a reasonable time, 
within which each licensed barber of the 
“District of Columbia shall complete and re- 
turn the questionnaire to the Board of Barber 
Examiners. That the Board of Barber Exam- 
iners shall inspect all the completed ques- 
tionnaires on the next day after the time 
limit for their return has expired, and that 
the Board of Barber Examiners shall ascer- 
tain from the completed questionnaires 
which opening and closing hours for barber 
shops are preferred by the majority of li- 
censed barbers of the District of Columbia. 
That the opening and closing hours for 
barber shops preferred by the majority of 
licensed barbers of the District of Columbia, 
as disclosed by the completed questionnaires, 
shall be adopted by the Board of Barber Ex- 
aminers for all barber shops of the District 
of Columbia, and that the adopted opening 
and closing hours shall become effective for 
all barber shops in the District of Columbia 
30 days after the date on which the Board 
of Barber Examiners ascertained the majority 
preference for opening and closing hours. 
That immediately after ascertaining the ma- 
jority preference for opening and closing 
hours, the Board of Barber Examiners shall 
post a public notice in its offices concerning 
its findings on the majority preference for 
opening and closing hours, and shall cause 
to have published in two District of Columbia 
newspapers its findings on the majority pref- 
erence for opening and closing hours, 

Sec. 4. That the Board of Barber Examiners 
for the District of Columbia shall have the 
power to submit to each licensed barber of 
the District of Columbia a questionnaire pro- 
viding for the licensed barber to state his 
preference us to the 1 day in 7 on which 
barber shops of the District of Columbia 
should remain closed. That the Board of 
Barber Examiners shall be empowered to re- 
quire a reasonable time within which each 
licensed barber of the District of Columbia 
shall complete and return the questionnaire 
to the Board of Barber Examiners, That the 
Board of Barber Examiners shall inspect all 
the completed questionnaires on the next day 
after the time for their return has expired, 
and that the Board of Barber Examiners shall 
ascertain from the completed questionnaires 
the 1 day in 7 on which the majority 
of the licensed barbers of the District of Co- 
lumbia prefer to have barber shops of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia remain closed. That the 
closing day preferred by the majority of li- 
censed barbers of the District of Columbia, as 
disclosed by the completed questionnaires, 
shall be adopted by the Board of Barber Ex- 
aminers for all barber shops of the District of 
Columbia, and that the adopted closing day 
shall become effective for all barber shops in 
the District of Columbia 30 days after the date 
on which the Board of Barber Examiners as- 
certained the majority preference for the 
1 particular closing day in 7, excepting 
that any barber shop proprietor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may keep open his shop on 
the day voted by the majority to close upon 
a proper showing duly made to the Board of 
Barber Examiners by the proprietor to the 
effect that the adopted closing day conflicts 
with the tenets of his religion, and, provided, 
that his shop shall remain closed on the par- 
ticular Sabbath of his religion. 

Sec. 5. The Board of Barber Examiners shall 
adopt and enforce all rules and orders neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 
All rules and orders of the Board of Barber 
Examiners, under the provisions of this act, 
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shall be printed and posted for public view 
in the offices of the Board. 

Sec. 6. When the uniform opening and 
closing hours for all barber shops of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have been approved and 
adopted by the Board under the provisions 
of this act, and have become effective, it shall 
be unlawful for the owner of any barber shop 
or for any agent or employee of such owner 
to permit such barber shop to be open for 
the business of barbering for revenue, pay, 
free, or otherwise, outside of the opening and 
closing hours adopted by the Board for all 
barber shops. It shall likewise be unlawful 
for the owner of any barber shop or for any 
agent or employee to permit such barber 
shop to be open for the business of barbering 
for revenue, pay, free, or otherwise, on the 
day of the week which the Board of Barber 
Examiners has adopted under the provisions 
of this act as the one on which all barber 
shops shall be closed, subject to the exception 
provided in section 4 of this act. 

Sec. 7. The Board of Barber Examiners, 
upon due notice and opportunity of hearing 
to the licensee, may suspend or revoke any 
barber’s license when the Board is satisfied 
that the holder of such license has violated 
any provision of this act. Any licensee who 
considers himself aggrieved by an action of 
the Board suspending or revoking his license 
may, within 30 days after receipt of the order 
of the Board, take an appeal from the action 
of the Board to the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, 
which court shall have jurisdiction to reverse, 
vacate, or modify the order complained of, 
if, after hearing, such court is of the opinion 
that such order was unlawful or unreason- 
able. Upon service of notice of such appeal, 
the Board shall, with its answer, file a 
transcript of testimony taken during the 
hearing before the Board, and the original 
papers, or duly authenticated transcripts 
thereof. No proceedings to vacate, reverse, or 
modify a final order rendered by the Board 
shall operate to stay the execution or effect 
thereof, unless the court, on application, and 
3 days’ notice to the Board, shall allow such 
stay. 

Sec. 8. If any clause, sentence, paragraph, 
or part of this act or any rule of the Board 
adopted pursuant to it shall for any reason 
be adjudged by ax. y court of competent juris- 
diction to be invalid, such judgment shall 
not affect, impair, or invalidate the remainder 
thereof, but shall be limited in its operation 
to the clause, sentence, paragraph, or part 
thereof directly involved in the controversy 
in which the judgment shall have been 
rendered. 

Sec, 9. That all expenses incidental to the 
administration of this act shall be paid from 
the funds of the Board of Barber Examiners 
in the manner and form governing other ex- 
Penditures of that Board. 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which is at the desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Surrn of Ohio: 
On page 4, line 8, after the comma, following 
the word “seven”, strike out down to and 
including all of line 14 and insert the fol- 
lowing in lieu thereof: “excepting that any 
barber-shop propriétor of the District of Co- 
lumbia may keep his shop open on the day 
voted by the majority to close, provided he 
has closed his shop for 24 consecutive hours 
or 1 whole day of each week, the day begin- 
ning either at midnight or at sunset.” 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
have already explained the import of this 
amendment. It is not as satisfactory as 
I would like to have it. I am sorry mat- 
ters of this kind have to be raised here 
at all. Making religion a test for any- 
thing, I repeat, is very dangerous. If 
you trace the history of the persecution 
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of certain groups in Europe you will find 
it goes back to their religion. Religious 
persecution led to confiscation of prop- 
erty and many things worse than that. 

It is not because I fear this particular 
provision in the act so much that I ob- 
ject to it. It is fear of what these things 
may lead to that concerns me. Because 
if you can raise a religious test in a case of 
this kind, certainly you can raise it in 
many others. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I believe that when 
an individual is called on to go into the 
courts or before a board and prove the 
tenets of his religion as it affects legisla- 
tion under which he operates his busi- 
ness, as the gentleman well says, we are 
going into a field which holds dangerous 
implications for the exercise of religious 
liberty in America. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. There is no 
question about that at all. 

This amendment which I am Offering, 
as I stated, is not as satisfactory as I 
would like to have it. I do not want to 
injure the gentleman’s bill. I think he is 
mistaken when he says that this will in 
effect destroy the entire proposed act. I 
do not believe that at all. 

The gentleman has made the state- 
ment that there is only one individual in 
the entire District of Columbia who is in- 
volved in this provision. Am I correct 
in that statement? Is that the statement 
that the gentleman made, that there is 
only one person in the District of Co- 
lumbia who is involved? 

Mr, SCHULTE. As chairman of the 
subcommittee which held hearings on 
this bill, I will state there was only one 
person who appeared in opposition to it; 
one individual who has consistently and 
repeatedly opposed any and all legisla- 
tion that would help the barbers. 

Mr SMITH of Ohio. I, perhaps, mis- 
understood the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It is absolutely im- 
material to me whether one man or a 
hundred million men oppose a proposi- 
tion if my individual right is being trod 
upon—a right guaranteed to me by the 
Constitution. I have a right to oppose 
that so long as I live. My duty is to hand 
that right, as an inalienable right, down 
to my offspring. To me that is very 
fundamental. 

I would like to submit this question: 
As the gentleman understands this bill, Is 
it designed in such a way that it will 
prohibit a barber from closing his shop 
all day long any day he pleases? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. No. I would not 
go that far; but I will say this, the power 
is in the hands of the Board. It depends 
On what it does in the matter. It can 
act arbitrarily and so can do that very 
thing. To be sure, the person aggrieved 
can go to the courts and there seek re- 
dress, 

Mr.CRAWFORD. I am not interested 
in going into court. I do not like the 
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courts. I have never been in court on 
a case of my own in my life, and I do 
not intend to go there if I can keep out. 
I have not studied this bill. Is this bill 
designed in such way that the Board can 
tell me when I must close my shop and 
when I cannot keep my shop open? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The gentleman 
from West Virginia can, perhaps, explain 
that better than I can. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think the ques- 
tion is very pertinent because it goes to 
the whole body of the bill. I think the 
religious matter for the moment can be 
set aside, because I am in complete 
agreement with the gentleman from 
Michigan. Under the provisions of the 
bill as brought to the House, the Board 
itself would not have the power that the 
gentleman suggests, of arbitrarily closing 
for a certain day or a certain number of 
hours, but the barbers themselves, by a 
vote of their own membership, would de- 
cide those questions, 

Mr, CRAWFORD. Is the bill designed 
in such a way that a group of barbers, 
by a majority vote, can say to me, “You 
must close your shop on a certain day 
and you must keep it open every other 
day of the week”? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Precisely so, on 
the basis of a religious test. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Now, suppose 
something happened in my family that 
I could not possibly get down to operate 
my one-chair barber shop, what are you 
going to do in a situation like that? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the point which the gentleman from 
Michigan raised is the important one. It 
is not a matter of how many people are 
involved, but one of principle; that is 
what we are concerned with here. There 
is not, as I stated, anything in this 
amendment that can in the main be ob- 
jected to. It does relieve in a large 
measure the religious test in order to 
operate or not to operate a barber shop 
on a particular day. Isubmit my amend- 
ment is fair and should be adopted. 

Mr, SCHULTE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, again I say that what 
the gentleman has said is certainly some- 
thing that we do not agree with for a 
minute. If this amendment is adopted 
we are right back to where we started 
and there will be 24-hours-a-day barber 
shops 

I think we have had enough discussion 
of the matter on both sides, so I am going 
to ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt the Committee divided and 
there were—ayes 24, noes 19. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Evidently there is 
not a quorum present. The Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 45 
Baldwin Hart Osmers 
Barry Hol brock O'Toole 
Beam Hook Peterson, Fla, 
Bender Houston Pfeifer, 
Bishop Jarrett Joseph L. 
Boehne Johnson, Plauché 
Boggs Lyndon B. Ramsay 
Bol ton ee Rivers 
Bradley, Pa Keefe Romjue 
Buck Kelley, Pa. Sacks 
Buckler, Minn, Kelly, III. Sanders 
Buckley, N. Y. Kennedy, Satterfield 
Byrne Michael J. Scanlon 
Byron Keogh Schaefer, Ill, 
Cannon, Fla Kleberg Scott 
Capozzoll Klein Scrugham 
Celler Kocla!kowski Shannon 
Chapman Kopplemann Sheridan 
„Md. Kramer Short 

Courtney Lesinski Smith, Pa 
Crowther Lewis Smith, Wis 
Cullen Lynch Somers, N. Y. 
Dickstein McGranery Stratton 

ies McKeough Sweeney 
Dingell McMillan Thomas, N. J, 
Ditter Maciejewski Tolan 
Eliot, Mass. Maciora Vreeland 
Fitzpatrick Magnuson Wadsworth 
Fulmer Marcantonio Walter 
Gale Martin, Mass. West 
Gamble Merritt Wheat 
Gavagan Mitchell Wigglesworth 
Gerlach Myers, Pa. Woodrum, Va. 
Gifford O'Day Worley 
Gillette O'Hara Wright 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BULWINKLE, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5444) to amend the act to 
regulate barbers in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for othei purposes, and find- 
ing itself without a quorum, he had di- 
rected the roll to be called, when 330 
Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the journal. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN The gentleman will 
state it.. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio What is the par- 
liamentary situation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Is the vote taken 
over again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
may again be read for the information 
of the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
SMITH]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. SMITH]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. SmrtTH of Ohio) 
there were—ayes 65, noes 53. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed Mr. ScHULTE and Mr. SMITH of 
Ohio to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 17, 
noes 59. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHULTE, Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation 
that the amendment be agreed to and 
that the bill, as amended. do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr. Parman having taken the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore, Mr. BuLWINKLE, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
5444) to amend the act to regulate bar- 
bers in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, had directed him to 
report the same back to the House with 
an amendment, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendment be agreed to 
and that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the previous question will 
be ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SFEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Smriru of Ohio) 
there were—ayes 68, noes 32. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Obvi- 
ously a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify the 
absent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roil. 

The question was teken; and there 
were—yeas 117, nays 170, not voting 144, 
as follows: 


The 


[Roll No. 46] 
YEAS—117 

Andersen, Culkin Hill, Colo. 

H. Carl Curtis Hinshaw 
Andresen, Dewey Hoffman 

August H Dirksen Holmes 
Andrews Dondero Hope 
Arends Douglas Hull 
Barden Dworshak Jenkins, Ohio 
Baumhart Eberharter Jennings 
Bennett Edmiston Johns 
Blackney Elliott, Calif Johnson, M, 
Boren Elston Johnson, Ind. 
Bradley, Mich Engel Johnson, Okla. 
Brown, Ohio Fellows Jones 
Carson Fish Jonkman 
Cartwright Ford, Leland M. Kefauver 
Case, S. Dak. Ford, Thomas F Kilburn 
Chenoweth Gearhart Knutson 
Chiperfield Gore Kunkel 
Clason Grant, Ind, Lambertson 
Clevenger Guyer Landis 
Cluett Hall, Lea 
Costello Edwin Arthur McGehee 
Cox Hall, McGregor 
Cravens Leonard W. Mahon 
Crawford Halleck Mason 
Crowther Hancock May 
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Smith, Ohio 


Vorys, Ohio 
Wilson 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden, Pa. 


Vincent, Ky. 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Ward 


Wasielewski 
Weaver 


Whittington 
Wickersham 
Williams 


Wolverton, N. J. 


Howell 
Izac 


Jenks, N. H. 

Johnson, Calif, 

Johnson. 
Lyndon B. 


Johnson, W. Va. 
Kee 


Michener Randolph 
Moser Reed, III. 
Mott Reed, N. Y. 
Mundt Rees, Kans. 
Murdock Rich 
Murray Rizley 
Nelson Rockefeller 
O'Brien, N. Y. Rockwell 
Paddock Rodgers, Pa. 
Pheiffer, Rogers, Mass. 
William T. Rogers, Okla. 
Pittenger Secrest 
Ploeser Shefer, Mich. 
Plumley Simpson 
Priest Smith. Maine 
NAYS—170 
Allen, La. Gilchrist 
Anderson, Gillie 
N. Mex, Gossett 
Angell Graham 
Arnold Granger 
Barnes Grant, Ala. 
Bates, Ky Green 
Beckworth Gregory 
Bell Gwynne 
Hare 
Boland Harness 
Bonner Ha n 
Boykin Harris, Ark 
Brooks Harris, Va. 
Brown, Ga, Harter 
Bryson Healey 
Buck Hébert 
Bulwinkle Hendricks 
Burd! Hill, Wash. 
Burgin Hobbs 
Butler Holbrock 
Camp Hunter 
Canfield Imhoff 
Cannon. Mo. Jackson 
Casey. Mass. Jarman 
Chapman Jensen 
Cochran Johnson, 
Coffee, Nebr. Luther A 
Coffee. Wash. Kean 
Collins Kerr 
Colmer Kirwan 
Cooley Lane 
per Lanham 
Copeland Larrabee 
Creal Leavy 
Crosser LeCompte 
Cunningham McCormack 
D'Alesandro McIntyre 
Davis, Ohio McLaughlin 
y McLean 
Delaney Manasco 
Disney Mansfield 
Domengeaux Martin, Iowa 
Doughton Meyer, Md 
Downs Mills, Ark. 
Drewry Mills, La. 
Duncan Monroney 
Eaton Nichols 
is Norrell 
Engiebright Norton 
Flannagan O'Brien, Mich 
Fogarty O'Leary 
Folger Oliver 
Forand O'Neal 
Ford, Miss. Pace 
Gathings Patman 
Gehrmann Patrick 
Gibson Patton 
NOT VOTING—144 
Allen, Il. Cullen 
Anderson, Calif. Davis, Tenn. 
Baldwin Dickstein 
Barry Dies 
Bates, Mass, Dingell 
Beam Ditter 
Beiter Durham 
Bender Eliot, Mass. 
Bishop Faddis 
Bland Fenton 
Bloom Fitzgerald 
Boehne Fitzpatrick 
Bolton Flaherty 
Bradley, Pa Fulmer 
Buckler, Minn, Gale 
Buckley, N. Y. Gamble 
Burch Ga 
Byrne Gerlach 
Byron Gifford 
Cannon, Fla. Gillette 
Capozzoli Haines 
Hart 
Celler Hartley 
Clark Heffernan 
Claypool Heidinger 
Cole, Md. Hess 
Cole, N. Y. Hock 
Courtney Houston 


Lynch Plauché Sutphin 
McGranery Ramsay Sweeney 
McKeough Rivers Thomas, N. J. 
Me Millan Rolph Tolan 
Maas Romjue Treadway 
Maciejewski Sacks Vinson, Ga. 
Maciora Sanders Vreeland 
Marcantonio Satterfield Wadsworth 
Magnuson Scanlon Walter 
Martin, Mass. Schaefer, Ill Weiss 
Merritt Scott Wene 
Mitchell Scrugham West 
Myers, Pa Shannon Wheat 
O'Connor Sheriden White 
O'Day Short Wigglesworth 
O'Hara Sikes Winter 
Osmers Smith, Pa. Woodruff, Mich. 
O'Toole Snyder Woodrum, Va. 
Peterson, Fla. Somers, N. T. Worley 
Pfeifer. Steagall Wright 
Joseph L. Stratton 
Pierce Sumners. Tex. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs: 


Mr. Woodrum of Virginia with Mr. Martin 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Burch with Mr. Baldwin. 
Kleberg with Mr. Rolph. 
Peterson of Florida with Mr. Stratton. 
Gavagan with Mr. Ditter. 
Cannon of Florida with Mr. Treadway. 
Keogh with Mr. Osmers. 
Courtney with Mrs. Bolton. 
McMillan with Mr. Kinzer. 
Satterfield with Mr. Keefe. 
Cole of Maryland with Mr. O Hara. 
Boehne with Mr Scott. 
Cullen with Mr. Fenton. 
Fulmer with Mr. Cole of New York. 
Plauché with Mr. Bishop. 
Martin J. Kennedy with Mr. Allen of 
is. 
Hart with Mr. Maas. 
Clark with Mr. Bender. 
Rivers with Mr. Woodruff of Michigan. 
Michael J. Kennedy with Mr. Vreeland. 
Bland with Mr. Short. 
Beam with Mr. Gifford. 
Hook with Mr. Gillette. 
Bloom with Mr. Johnson of California. 
Johnson of West Virginia with Mr. 
Winter. 

Mr. Barry with Mr. Hartley. 

Mr. O'Toole with Mr. Anderson of Cali- 
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Mr. Beiter with Mr. Jenks of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. McKeough with Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Kocialkowski with Mr. Bates of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Kilday with Mr. Gale. 
Lewis with Mr. Wheat. 
Mr. Kopplemann with Mr. Jarrett. 
Lynch with Mr. Heidinger. 
Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Gamble. 
Ludlow with Mr. Wigglesworth, 
Maciejewski with Mr. Gerlach. 
Capozzcli with Mr. Carter. 
Lesinski with Mr. Howell. 
Celler with Mr. Buckler of Minnesota. 
Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Marcan- 
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Byrne with Mr. Dingell. 
Haines with Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer. 
Ramsay with Mr. Bradley of Pennsyl- 
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Dickstein with Mr. Eliot of Massachu- 
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Durham with Mr. Fitzgerald. 
O'Connor with Mr. Merritt. 
Klein with Mr. Flaherty. 


Mr. Kee with Mr. Tolan. 
Mr. Walter with Mr. Snyder. 
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Kramer with Mr. Sutphin. 
Steagall with Mr. Weiss. 
Romjue with Mr. Sweeney. 
Wene with Mr. Sikes. 
West with Mr. Schaefer of Illinois, 
. Sheridan with Mr. White. 
Izac with Mr, Sacks. 


Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Ja- 


cobsen. 


Mr. Houston with Mr. Smith of Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Mr. Sanders with Mr. Heffernan. 

Mr. Maciora with Mr. Wright. 

Mrs. O’Day with Mr. Faddis. 

Mr. Buckley of New York with Mrs. Byron. 
Mr. Claypool with Mr. Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Mr. Scanlon with Mr. Worley. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The 


question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 


third time. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The 


question is on the passage of the bill. 
The question was taken; and the Chair 
announced that the ayes seemed to have 


it. 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 


Mr. Speaker, I 


demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were refused. 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 


demand a division. 
The House divided; and there were— 
ayes 114, noes 33. 
Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Chair will count. 


Mr. Speaker, I 


The 


After counting.] 


One hundred and ninety Members are 
present, not a quorum. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken, and there 
were—yeas 222, nays 42, answered “pres- 
ent” 2, not voting 165, as follows: 


Brown, Ga. 


[Roll No. 47] 
YEAS—222 


Coffee, Nebr. 
Coffee, Wash. 
Colmer 
Cooley 


Cooper 
Copeland 
Cravens 
Crosser 
Crowther 
Culkin 
Cunningham 
D'Alesandro 
Davis, Ohio 
Davis, Tenn. 
Day 

Delaney 
Dewey 
Dirksen 
Domengeaux 
Dondero 


Edmiston 
Eliott, Calif. 
Ellis 


Elston 


Engel 
Englebright 
Fellows 


Ford, Thomas F. 
Gathings 
Gehrmann 


Johnson, 
Luther A, 

Jones 

Jonkman 


Kean Oliver Smith, Wash 
Kefauver O'Neal Smith, W. Va 
Kirwan Paddock Smith. Wis 
Knutson Patman South 
Kunkel Patrick Sparkman 
Landis Patton Spence 
Lane Pearson Springer 
Lanham Pheiffer, Stearns, N. H 
Lea William T. Stefan 
Leavy Pierce Stevenson 
LeCompte Pittenger Sullivan 
McGregor Sumner, Il, 
McIntyre Rabaut Talbot 
McLaughlin Rams; Talle 
n Rankin, Miss. Tarver 
Maciora Rankin, Mont Tenerowicz 
Mahon Reece, Tenn. Terry 
Reed. Il. 

Mansfield Rees. Kans. Thom 
Martin, Iowa Robertson, Thomas, Tex. 
Mason N. Dak. ‘Thomason 
May Robertson, Va. Tibbott 
Meyer, Md Robinson, Utah Tinkham 
Michener Robsion, Ky ‘Traynor 
Mills, Ark. Rockefeller Van Zandt 
Mills, La Rockwell Voorhis, Calif. 
Monroney Rodgers, Pa. Ward 

loser Rogers, Wasielewski 
Mundt Rogers, Okla. Weaver 
Murdock Rolph Welch 
Murray Russell Whelchel 
Nelson Sasscer Whitten 
Norrell Sauthoff n 
Norton Schulte Wickersham 
O'Brien, Mich. Secrest Williams 
O'Brien,N T. Shanley Wilson 
O'Connor Sikes Wolverton, N. J 
O'Leary Smith,Maine Young 

NAYS—42 

Andersen, Guyer Plumley 

H. Carl A 
Bennett Leonard W Rizley 
Boren Hancock Shafer, Mich. 
Chenoweth Hill, Colo. Sheppard 
Costello Hobbs Smith, Ohio 
Cox Hoffman Smith, Va. 
Crawford Jensen Starnes. Ala 
Curtis Johnson, Calif. Taber 
Drewry Kilburn Vincent, Ky. 
Eaton Lambertson Vorys, Ohio 
Ford, Leland M. Larrabee Wolcott 

8 Mott Wolfenden, Pa 

Gearhart Peterson, Ga. Youngdah) 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”’— 


Chapman Randolph 
NOT VOTING — 168 
Allen, III. Faddis Kerr 
Anderson, Fenton Kilday 
Calif. Fish 
Baldwin Pitzgerald Kleberg 
Fitzpatrick Klein 
Bates, Mass. Flaherty Kociaikowski 
Flannagan Kopplemann 
Beiter er 
Bender Gale Lesinski 
Bishop Gamble Lewis 
Bland Gavagan Ludlow 
Bloom Gerlach Lynch 
Gifford McCormack 
Bolton Gillette McGehee 
Bradley. Pa. Haines McG 
Buck Hare McKeough 
Buckler, Minn. Hart McMillan 
Buckley. N Y. Hartley Maas 
Bulwinkle Healey Maciejewski 
Burch Hé uson 
Byrne Heffernan Marcantonio 
Byron Heidinger Martin, Mass. 
Cannon Fla Hess Merritt 
Cal Hinshaw Mitchell 
Carlson Hook ers, Pa. 
Carter Houston Nichols 
Celler Howell O'Day 
Clark Lac O Hara 
Cc Jacobsen Osmers 
Cluett Jarrett O'Toole 
Cole, Md Jenks, N. H. Face 
Cole, N. Y. Johnson, Peterson, Fla. 
llins Lyndon B. Pfeifer, 
Courtney Johnson, Okla Joseph L. 
Creal Johnson, W. Va. Plauché 
Cullen Kee 
Keefe Powers 
Dies Kelley, Pa y 
Dingell Kelly, III Reed, N. Y. 
Disney Kennedy. Richards 
Ditter Rivers 
Doughton Kennedy Rom jue 
Michael J Sa bath 
Eliot, Mass Keogh Sacks 
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Sanders Somers. N. T. Weiss 
Satterfield Steagall Wene 
Scanlon Stratton West 
Schaefer, Il Summers, Tex. Wheat 
Schuetz tphin White 

Scott Sweeney Wigglesworth 
Scrugham Thomas, N. J. Winter 
Shannon lan Woodruff, Mich. 
Sheridan Treadway Woodrum, Va 
Short Vinson, Ga Worley 
Stmpson Vreeland Wright 
Smith, Pa, Wadsworth Zimmerman 
Snyder Walter 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
. Bulwinkle with Mr. Reed of New York. 
. Creal with Mr. Powers. 
Mr. Doughton with Mr. Carlson. 
Mr. Hare with Mr. Simpson. 
Mr. McCormack with Mr. Cluett. 
Mr. Flannagan with Mr. Thomas of New 


BE 


merman. 
Mr. Pace with Mr. Healey. 
Mr Nichols with Mr. Buck. 
Mr Collins with Mr. Poage. 
Mr. Sumners of Texas with Mr. Disney. 
Mr. Merritt with Mr. Wright. 
Mr. Ramsay with Mr. Marcantonio. 
Mr. Shannon with Mr. Wadsworth. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SALARIES OF METROPOLITAN POLICE 
AND OTHERS 


Mr.SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the bill (H. R. 6386) to provide for an 
adjustment of salaries of the Metropol- 
itan Police, the United States Park Po- 
lice, the White House Police, and the 
members of the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, to conform with the 
increased cost of living in the District of 
Columbia, and also to conform with 
wages paid in many cities of the Nation, 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I must 
object to that request. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6386) ; and pending that, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that general debate be limited to 20 min- 
utes to be equally divided between the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Par- 
man). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6386, with 
Mr. Hos in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the first reading 
of the bill be dispensed with. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill pending pro- 
vides for increases in the pay of police- 
men and firemen below the rank of cap- 
tain in the District of Columbia. It 
involves a total of about $776,000. 

Let me give you five reasons why this 
bill should be defeated. The first reason 
is that Commissioner Russell Young, of 
the Board of District Commissioners, 
who is directly responsible for the police 
and fire departments, is opposed to the 
bill, and stated in the hearings before the 
subcommittee that “Frankly and bluntly, 
we cannot afford it.” 

The second reason is that they come 
for promotions aggregating about three- 
quarters of a million dollars at a time 
when thrift and economy is demanded 
by the country and also by the residents 
of the District of Columbia. Let me point 
out to you that the increase here 
directly for the police department will 
be $393,020. Now, in addition to that, 
you must add $117,000, for after you have 
increased the salaries the proportion for 
retirement upkeep out. of the District 
treasury, of which the District pays more 
than 82 percent, will, after the first of 
the year, aggregate $117,000 a year. In 
addition to this, there are some White 
House policemen who share in the bene- 
fits to the extent of $18,000, according to 
the Auditor of the District of Columbia. 
Finally, there is a $140 per year promo- 
tional set-up in the bill, which will ac- 
count for another $111,000. So the total 
amount involved is about three-quarters 
of a million dollars, directly and in- 
directly. And I submit to you, as a sec- 
ond reason, because of the cost that is 
involved at this time, the bill should not 


pass. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Briefly. 

Mr. STEFAN. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would not agree with me that, in 
view of the fact that the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill is going to be 
reviewed by our committee, perhaps early 
in May, and there has been some sug- 
gestion that it is outmoded and we ought 
to go all over the budget again, this bill 
should be deferred until we take up the 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? z 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. What is the scale 
of pay of the policemen and firemen? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The scale is set out in 
the bill itself, H. R. 6386. I have not tried 
to keep all the scales in mind. That 
brings me to the third reason as to 
whether or not this increase is necessary 
at this time. 

I recognize that living cost goes up in 
the District of Columbia as it goes up 
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elsewhere, but the fact is that these can- 
not be such ill- paid jobs for otherwise 
vou would not have a long list of appli- 
cants trying to get on the police force of 
the District of Columbia. The fourth 
reason is that once you start a promo- 
tional increase for the police and fire- 
men in the District of Columbia you are 
setting a precedent, and others will be 
here for increases in pay of one kind and 
another, and you set in motion a spiral 
which cannot be stopped. It will estab- 
lish a very bad precedent at this particu- 
lar time, and that is an additional reason 
why this bill should not pass. 

And, finally, what about the other 
thousands of District employees? Are 
you going to pick out the policemen and 
firemen and make them a preferred 
group? What about the clerks, what 
about the stenographers, what about the 
men who ride the garbage wagons, what 
about that great host of people in the 
employ of the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia at the present 
time? There is nothing said here about 
promotional increases and wage increases 
for them. I regard it as altogether bad 
legislation for the Congress, in consider- 
ing the welfare of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to take two selected groups out 
of all the employees of the District of Co- 
lumbia and confer upon them promo- 
tions in pay, no matter how modest they 
may be. 

There are the reasons. In the first 
place, the Commissioners are opposed, 
particularly Commissioner Young, who is 
charged with the operation of the police 
and fire departments; secondly, it will 
cost three-quarters of a million dollars; 
third, it starts a very bad spiral, which 
will have repercussions at the other end, 
and in a little while they will all be on the 
bandwagon and want promotions; 
fourth, it does not take account of thou- 
Sands of other District of Columbia em- 
ployees; and lastly, it occurs to me that 
that is pretty fair pay at this time, as in- 
dicated by the great number of appli- 
cants for places on the police and fire 
departments. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Am I to understand 
that the police department and also the 
fire department of the District are under 
one administrative head. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Commissioner Young 
looks after the policemen and the fire- 
men in the District of Columbia. They 
share responsibility as between the two 
nonengineer Commissioners, although 
properly speaking, Commissioner Young 
is the one who has taken cognizance of 
this matter, and who has testified before 
the committee upon it. I look to him as 
sharing the major responsibility, and he 
has stated that he is frankly and bluntly 
opposed to this bill upon the ground that 
the District of Columbia cannot afford it. 

If an additional reason is needed, let 
me say that it then becomes necessary 
for the subcommittee of the District of 
Columb‘a Committee to find additional 
revenues, and you cannot pay money out 
of thin air, or pick money off gooseberry 
bushes; you have to raise taxes by rais- 
ing the rate upon real estate and in other 
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ways find new sources of taxation, be- 
cause the District can spend only so 
much money as is provided, either by a 
lump sum appropriation from Congress, 
or as provided by property owners, and 
people who reside here, in the form of 
taxation. So it becomes necessary to find 
an additional three-quarters of a million 
dollars in revenue. It was stated in sub- 
committee that there is a surplus from 
year to year. About two or three or four 
hundred thousand dollars are sometimes 
tagged as a surplus, but the important 
thing is that it is an apparent, rather 
than a real, surplus, for while they may 
be kicking back two or three hundred 
thousand dollars into the Treasury in 
other funds, there is as much as over a 
million dollars in obiigations unpaid at 
the end of the year. So, when they talk 
about surpluses, by the time you have 
cast the books, and reckoned all the sur- 
plus against all obligations not requited, 
you will find it is no surplus, after all. 

There is nothing more for me to say. 
This bill came before the House once 
before. At that time the amount of pro- 
motion was twice as much as is carried 
in the present bill. The proponents then 
scaled it down, believing a smaller 
amount might have a greater appeal, but 
no amount of increased Government 
cash has any appeal for me at this time, 
and particularly so since the country is 
insistent on economy, and gentlemen 
should not forget, when we talk about 
the country, that it also includes the 
Nation’s Capital, officially styled the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The people of that 
District are entitled to a break, as well as 
the taxpayers in other sections of the 
country. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr.SCHULTE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. It is no easy task 
to be a member of the committee on 
the District of Columbia, when we take 
into consideration all of the other com- 
mittees that we have the pleasure of 
serving on, but we are trying to do the 
best we can for the District of Columbia 
and its people whom we serve. We are 
subjected to all sorts of criticism and 
condemnations by those who write edi- 
torials in newspapers, charging that the 
members of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are trying to become 
dictators because of the fact that we 
have the audacity to raise our voices in 
protest of some of the things that hap- 
pen here. It is a headache every minute 
that you are on the committee, but some- 
one has to do the jeb. 

This bill seeks to increase the pay of 
policemen and firemen who are employed 
in the District of Columbia. I am very 
much in sympathy with their problems, 
and I feel this increase is absolutely jus- 
tified. I know of no other city in the 
United States where the work is as hard 
and as tedious as it is here, in speaking 
of our police department. You are in 
the National Capital, and anything can 
happen here. These men are not working 
just 8 or 9 hours a day, which was at- 
tested to not later than this morning 
by the Superintendent of Police. They 
are on duty 10 and 12 and 16 hours a 
day in a great many instances, and they 
are doing exceptionally good work in ap- 
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prehending burglars; thieves, and other 
criminals that do exist in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

They say if we increase the policemen 
and firemen, certainly we will have to 
increase the man who collects the 
garbage. The work of the garbage col- 
lector is not one-tenth as hazardous as 
that of the police department. Just this 
morning a police officer was shot while 
apprehending four criminals. They do 
not know yet whether he is going to live 
or not. It is not an easy jcb serving in 
the police or fire departments in Wash- 
ington. Those men are living in a city 
where living conditions are much higher 
than they are back in our respective dis- 
tricts. There is not a Member of this 
House who will not admit that fact, that 
rents have gone up; that the cost of food 
and clothing has gone up. A great many 
of the boys refuse to buy in the District 
of Columbia because of the excessive 
costs. They wait until they go home. 
But the policemen and firemen of the 
District of Columbia have to live here. 
Their rents have increased. I dare say 
that 99.9 percent of the policemen and 
firemen are married men. Those who 
are single of course will be drafted into 
this war, but the married men will have 
to stay here and face this tremendous 
increase in the cost of living. Over 200 
cities in the United States have increased 
the salaries of their policemen and fire- 
men—over 200; mine, yours, and many 
other cities throughout this Nation. We 
were here just a short time ago asking 
for a pay adjustment of $600 per year. 
I say to you that has been cut right in 
half. Certainly that is not asking an 
awful lot. You have a graduated scale 
here. It increases progressively as it 
goes along. 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] says we cannot get the revenue. 
I do not know of a city in the United 
States where the tax rate is as low as it 
is in the District of Columbia. Yet, my 
friends, that will be contradicted when 
they say, “Oh, it is assessed on 100-per- 
cent valuation.” Ninety percent of the 
cities in the United States are assessed 
on 100-percent valuation, and men from 
the East, the West, the North, and the 
South will attest to the fact that they are 
paying $35 and $40 per thousand. Yet 
here they pay $17.50. It is about time 
5 the taxation on real estate is raised 

ere. 

This morning I offered a suggestion, 
There is not anyone of us who wants to 
hurt the little home owner. We should 
do as our Federal Government is doing, 
It has set the precedent. The little fel- 
low who owns his own home costing be- 
low $7,000, will pay the same rate, $1.75 
per hundred. Let it remain there. Let 
us go up from $7,000. Let us increase it 
progressively. Then you will get the very 
fellows who are living on the cream of 
the crop, who are making all the money 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHULTE. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I would like to tell my 
colleague, who was born in my district in 
the little village of St. Bernard, the peo- 
ple pay three times as much real estate 
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taxes as they pay in some cases here. 
I agree with him that there is a lot of 
merit to the promotion and reward for 
sevice for our police force in Washing- 
on. 

But I call his attention to the fact that 
we are going to be called upon—I say 
“we” meaning the members of the sub- 
committee which makes appropriations 
for the District of Columbia—for perhaps 
a hundred more policemen, or even more 
than that. We should have a resurvey 
of the Budget estimate, which was made 
up last September and which is now out 
of date. I am sure that my chairman, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAHON] 
is very agreeable to hat. It is my sug- 
gestion that we go into conference with 
the legislative Subcommittee on the Fiscal 
Affairs of the District of Columbia, and 
in view of the fact that we are going to 
go all over this proposition of appropria- 
tions for the District of Columbia, sala- 
ries of police officers, salaries of firemen, 
salaries of everybody in the District of 
Columbia, that we lay this over until we 
have some real chance to discuss it sanely 
around the table, where we can actually 
get some official figures and know what 
we are doing. I think 20 minutes of de- 
bate on an important bill like this is a 
very, very short time. But I do not want 
to be in the position of being on record 
as unappreciative of the work of the 
police department and the fire depart- 
ment in this city. I happen to be a mem- 
ber of a volunteer fire department in my 
home town and I know some of the work 
that is being done by firemen in Wash- 
ington, and policemen as well. It is get- 
ting more difficult to secure good police- 
men and good firemen. But I believe at 
this particular time it is inopportune to 
make an increase without taking into 
consideration the future of the pclice de- 
partment, that has to be reviewed en- 
tirely by the committee. 

I would like to say to the gentleman 
that I have 2 minutes of my own time 
which I yield back. 

Mr. SCHULTE. I certainly thank the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHULTE. I gladly yield to the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. NORTON. I just wanted to ask 
how the rate of pay compares with that 
in other cities comparable to Washing- 
ton? 

Mr. SCHULTE. We are below other 
cities that are in the same category as 
Washington would be. 

Now, coming back to the financing of 
it, there is no question in my mind that 
so long as we continue to set this back 
and set it back, these men will never get 
anincrease. If Iam not mistaken, it has 
been 15 or 16 years since they have had 
an increase of any kind in the District of 
Columbia. Now, that is a long time. 
Thry bave been the goats, so to speak, on 
this thing. They have not had a chance 
to present their case. They are present- 
ing it now through the District of 
Columbia Committee. 

I am frank to say that there were very, 
very few objections in the full committee 
on District of Columbia affairs. The 
subcommittee was unanimously in sym- 
pathy with it because of the fact that 
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most of those men, like myself, are paying 
exorbitant rents, exorbitant prices for 
food and cost of living. 

We can readily appreciate what these 
men are going through, and I do hope 
that the House in its deliberate judg- 
ment will see fit to pass this bill. If we 
do not pass it now, Mr. Chairman, it is 
never going to pass, and these men are 
never going to get an increase in pay. I 
hope you will agree with the members of 
the District of Columbia Committee and 
vote for this bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHULTE. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I take occasion dur- 
ing this debate to commend the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. SCHULTE] for his 
service on the District Committee, and 
especially his chairmanship of the Sub- 
committee on Police and Firemen. He 
has also given much attention to the Sub- 
committee on Public Health, Hospitals, 
and Charities, and other subcommittees 
of the full committee. He has given 
much time to the study of District af- 
fairs. I, of course, do not need to re- 
mind the membership of the long hours 
the members of the committee devote to 
the subject of District legislation. At 
times some of us on the committee or in 
the House are not in agreement on all 
matters that the gentleman endorses or 
presents to the membership, yet I think 
it is highly proper that as chairman of 
the full committee I once express my ap- 
preciation for attention to duties as ex- 
emplified by the work of the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

On this subject I shall make only brief 
comment. These men to be helped are 
employed in a hazardous occupation. 
They have not been given increases which 
their labors merit. It is my hope that 
the proposal will be supported today. 

Mr. SCHULTE. I thank the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wanted this time merely to state that 
during this year we have added 183 mem- 
bers to the police force of the District, 


and the Commissioners have testified. 


that in the fiscal year 1945 they are going 
to ask for 100 more. Certainly with this 
added number the hours of duty can be 
so readjusted that there should be no 
complaint on the part of any individual 
policeman as to long hours. 

I hope the bill will not pass, since it 
represents three-quarters of a miilion 
dollars. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired; all 
time has expired. The Clerk vill read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Public Law No. 489 
of the Seventy-first Congress (S. 2370) ap- 
proved July 1, 1930, is hereby amended by 
striking out sections 1, 2, and 3 thereof, and 
inserting in place thereof the following new 
sections: 


“Sze. 1. That the annual basic salaries of 
the officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police, the United States Park Police, and the 
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White House Police shall be as follows: 
Major and superintendent, $8,000; assistant 
superintendents, $5,000 each; inspectors, 
$4,500 each; captains, $3,900 each; lieuten- 
ants, $3,350 each; sergeants, 63.050 each; pri- 
vates, a basic salary of $2,000 per year with 
an annual increase of $140 in salary for 5 
years, or until a maximum salary of $2,700 
is reached. All original appointments of 
privates shall be made at the basic salary 
of 82.000 per year, and the first year of service 
shall be probationary. 

“Sec. 2. That the annual basic salaries of 
the officers and members of the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia shall be 
as follows; Chief engineer, #8000; deputy 
chief engineers, $5,000 each; battalion chief 
engineers, $4,500 each; fire marshal, $5,000; 
deputy fire marshal, $3,300; inspectors, $2,960 
each; captains, $3,300 each; executive officer 
(captain), $38,300; Lieutenants, 83,140 each; 
sergeants, $2,900 each; superintendent of ma- 
chinery, $5,000; assistant superintendent of 
machinery, $3,300; pilots, $2,900 each; marine 
engineers, $2,900 each; assistant marine engi- 
neers, $2,760 each; marine firemen, $2,400 
each; privates, a basic salary of $2,000 per 
year with an annual increase of $140 in sal- 
ary for 5 years or until a maximum salary 
of 82.700 is reached. All original appoint- 
ments of privates shall be made at the basic 
salary of $2,000 per year, and the first year 
of service shall be probationary. 

“Sec. 3. That privates of the Metropolitan 
Police, the United States Park Police, and the 
White House Police, and privates of the Fire 
Department shall be entitled to the following 
salaries: Privates who have served less than 
1 year at the rate of $2,000 per annum; pri- 
vates who have served more than 1 year and 
less than 2 years, at the rate of $2,140 per 
annum; privates who have served more ‘than 
2 years and less than 3 years, at the rate 
of $2,280 per annum; privates who have served 
more than 3 years and less than 4 years, at 
the rate of $2,420 per annum; privates who 
have served more than 4 years and less than 
5 years, at the rate of $2,560 per annum; pri- 
vates who have served more than 5 years, at 
the rate of 62.700 per annum.” 

The provisions of this act shall be effective 
February 1, 1942. 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. PATMAN) 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Hoss, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that Committee having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R 6386) to pro- 
vide for an adjustment of salaries of the 
Metropolitan Police, the United States 
Park Police, the White House Police, and 
the members of the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia, to conform with 
the increased cost of living in the District 
of Columbia, and also to conform with 
wages paid in many cities of the Nation, 
directed him to report the same back to 
the House without amendment with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. SCHULTE) 
there were—ayes 34, noes 40. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground there is not a 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Ob- 


viously a quorum is not present. 
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The roll call is automatic. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 139, nays 123, not voting 169, 
as follows: - 
[Roll No. 48] 


YEAS—139 
Anderson, Gregory Ploeser 
N. Mex Haines Powers 
Arnold Hall, Rabaut 
Barnes Edwin Arthur Ramspeck 
Bates. Ky. Harris, Ark. Randolph 
Bloom Harris, Va. Rankin, Miss. 
Boggs Harter Rankin. Mont. 
Boland Healey Reed, III. 
Bradley, Mich. Hendricks Richards 
Butler Hill, Wash Robertson, Va. 
Byrne Hobbs Robinson, Utah 
Canfield Hull Rodgers, Pa. 
Cannon, Mo. Hunter Rogers. Mass. 
Cartwright Imhoff Rogers Okla 
Clason Jackson Rolph 
n Jacobsen Sasscer 
Coffee, Wash. Jarman Sauthoff 
Collins Johnson, Ind. Schulte 
land Kerr Secrest 
Costello Kirwan Shafer, Mich. 
Courtney Kunkel Shanley 
Cravens Lambertson Short 
Crosser Landis Smith, Maine 
Crowther Lane South 
Cunningham McCormack Sparkman 
D’Alesandro McLaughlin Spence 
Davis, Ohio Maciora Starnes, Ala. 
Davis, Tenn Manasco Stevenson 
Delaney Mansfield Sullivan 
Dewey Mason Talbot 
Douglas May Tenerowiez 
Downs Mundt Terry 
Dworshak Murray Thill 
Eberharter Nelson Thom 
Edmiston Norrell ‘Traynor 
Ellis Norton Van Zandt 
Engel O’Brien, Mich. Voorhis, Calif. 
Fish O'Brien, N. Y. Weaver 
Fogarty O'Le Welch 
Forand O'iver West 
Ford, Leland M. O'Toole Whe'chel 
Gearhart Patman Wolcott 
Gehrmann Patrick Wolfenden, Pa. 
Gilchrist Peterson, Fla. Woodrum, Va. 
Peterson,Ga. Young 
Granger Phe'ffer, Youngdahl 
Grant, Ind Wi'liam T. 
Green Pittenger 
NAYS—123 
Allen, La. Ford, Miss. Moser 
Andersen, Fulmer Nichols 
H. Carl Gath Paddock 
Andresen, Gibson Pearson 
August H Gillie Poage 
Angell Gore Priest 
Arends Gossett Reece, Tenn. 
Barden Grant, Ala Reed, N. Y. 
Baumhart Gwynne Rees, Kans. 
Beck worth Halleck Rich 
Bell Hancock Rizley 
Bennett Hare Robertson, 
Bonner Harness N. Dak. 
Boren Heidinger Robsion, Ky. 
Brooks Hill, Colo. Rockefeller 
Brown, Ga. Hoffman Rockwell 
Brown, Ohio Holmes Russell 
Bryson Hope eppar 
Bulwinkle Jenkins, Ohio Smith, Ohio 
Camp Jennings Smith. W. va 
Carlson Jensen Smith, Wis. 
Carter Johns Springer 
Chapman Johnson, Ill, Stearns, N. H 
Chenoweth i Stefan 
Chiperfield Luther A Sumner, III 
Clevenger Jones Taber 
Coffee, Nebr. Jonkman Talle 
Coo'ey Kean Tarver 
Coop2r Kilburn Thomason 
Crawford Tibbott 
Creal Larrabee Tinkham 
Curtis Vorys, Ohio 
Dirksen LeCompte ard 
Disney McGregor Wasielewski 
Domengeaux Melntyre Whitten 
Dondero McLean Whittington 
Doughton Mahon Wickersham 
Duncan Martin,Iowa Williams 
Durham Meyer, Md. Wolverton, N. J, 
Elliott, Calif. Michener Woodruff. Mich. 
Elston Mills, Ark. Zimmerman 
Englebright Mills, La. 
Folger Monroney 
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NOT VOTING—169 


Allen, II. Gillette Murdock 
Anderson, Calif. Guyer Myers, Pa 
Andrews Hall, O'Connor 
Baldwin Leonard W, O'Day 
Barry Earrington O'Hara 
Bates, Mass. Hart O'Neal 
Beam Hartley Osmers 
Beiter Hébert Pace 
Bender Heffernan Patton 
Bishop Hess Pfeifer, 
Blackney Hinshaw Joseph L, 
Bland Holbrock Pierce 
Boehne Hook Plauché 
Bolton Eouston Pumley 
Boykin Howell Ramsay 
Bradley, Pa. Izac Rivers 
Buck Jarrett Romj ue 
Buckler. Minn, Jenks, N. H. Sabath 
Buckley. N. Y. Johnson, Calif. Sacks 
Burch Johnson, Sanders 
Burdick Lyndon B. Satterfield 
Burgin Johnson, Okla, Scanlon 
Byron Johnson, W. Va. Schaefer Il. 
Cannon Fla. . Kee Schuetz 
Capozzoli Keefe Scott 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver Scrugham 
Casey. Mass. Kelley, Pa. Shannon 
Celler Kelly, III Sheridan 
Clark Kennedy, Sikes 
Claypool Martin J. Simpson 
Cluett Kennedy, Smith, Pa. 
Cole, Md. Michael J Smith, Va. 
Cole, N. Y. Keogh Smith, Wash. 
Colmer Kilday Snyder 
Cox Kinzer Somers, N. T. 
Cu'kin Kleberg Steagall 
Cullen Klein Stratton 

y Knutson Sumners, Tex. 
Dickstein Kocialkowski Sutphin 
D'es Kopplemann Sweeney 
Dingell Kramer Thomas, N. J. 
Ditter Leavy Thomas, Tex. 
Drewry Lesinski Tolan 
Eaton Lewis Treadway 
Eliot, Mass, Ludlow Vincent, Ky. 
Faddis Lynch Vinson, Ga. 
Fellows McGehee Vree and 
Fenton McGranery Wadsworth 
Fitzgerald McKeough Walter 
Fitzpatrick McMillan Wels 
Flaherty Maas Wene 
Flannagan Maciejewski Wheat 
Ford, Thomas F. Magnuson White 
Gale Marcantonio Wiggiesworth 
Gamble Mariin, Mass, Wilson 
Gavagen Merritt Winter 
Gerlach Mitchell Worley 
Gifford Mott Wright 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced 
pairs: 

Mr. Hartley for, with Mr. Keefe against. 

General pairs: 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. ` 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Holbrock with Mr. Johnson of Califor- 
nia, 

Mr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Treadway. 


the following 


Mr. Burch with Mr. Baldwin, 

Mr. Satterfield with Mr. Stratton, 

Mr. Gavagan with Mr. Ditter. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Bland with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. Kinzer. 

Mr. Cole of Maryland with Mr. O'Hara. 
Mr. Boehne with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Cullen with Mr. Fenton. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Cole of New York. 
Mr. Plauché with Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Hart with Mr. Maas. 

Mr. Ciark with Mr. Bender. 

Mr. Michael J. Kennedy with Mr. Vreeland. 
Mr. Beam with Mr. Gifford. 

Mr. Hook with Mr. Gillette. 

Mr. Kefauver with Mr. Winter. 

Mr. Johnson of West Virginia with Mr. An- 
derson of California. 
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Mr. Kocialkowski with Mr. Bates of Mas- 
sachusetts 
Kilday with Mr. Gale. 
Lewis with Mr. Wheat. 
Kopplemann with Mr. Jarrett. 
Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Gamble. 
Ludlow with Mr. Wigglesworth, 
Maciejewski with Mr. Gerlach, 
Lesinski with Mr. Howell. 
Celler with Mr. Buckler. 
Barry with Mr. Marcantonio. 
. Flannagan with Mr. Thomas of New 
Jersey 
Mr. McGehee with Mr. Hinshaw. 
Leavy with Mr. Andrews. 
Mr. Cox with Mr. Wilson. 
Patton with Mr. Plumley. 
ir. Thomas of Texas with Mr. Knutson. 
. Vincent of Kentucky with Mr. Bur- 
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Mr 

Mr 

Mr 
dick. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Day. 

Mr. O'Connor with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Fiaherty with Mr. Case of South Da- 
kota. 

Mr. Thomas F. Ford with Mr. Blackney. 

Mr. Murdock with Mr. Culkin. 

Mr. Vinson of Georgia with Mr. Guyer. 

Mr. Steagall with Mr. Cluett. 

Mr. Harrington with Mr. Fellows. 

Mr. Pace with Mr. Leonard W. Hall. 

Mr. O'Neal with Mr. Bradley of Pennsyl- 


Mr. Buck with Mr. Heffernan. 

Mr. Ramsay with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Sanders with Mrs. Bryon. 

Mr. Romjue with Mr. Izac. 

Mr Burgin with Mr. Dickstein. 

Mr. McGranery with Mr. Sweeney. 

Mr. Tolan with Mr. Smith of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Sumners of Texas with Mr. Kramer. 
Mr. Snyder with Mr. Smith of Washington. 
Mr. Drewry with Mr. Somers of New York. 
Mr. Dies with Mr. Magnuson. 

Fitzpatrick with Mr. Walter. 

Wright with Mr Faddis. 

Capozzoli with Mr. Sacks. 

Schaefer of Illinois with Mr. Claypool. 
Dingell with Mr. Sheridan. 

Joseph L. Pfeifer with Mr. Houston. 
Scanlon with Mr. Casey of Massachu- 


Scrugham with Mr. Schuetz. 
Wene with Mr. Sikes. 

Lynch with Mr. Weiss. 
Merritt with Mr. Mitchell. 


Eliot of Massachusetts with Mr. John- 
son of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Lyndon B. Johnson with Mr. Fitzgerald. 
Mr. Kee with Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Buckley with Mr. Shannon. 
Mr. Myers of Pennsylvania with Mrs, 
O'Day. 
Mr. Klein with Mr. Smith of Virginia. 


Mr. BOGGS changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, this 
completes the legislation on the District 
of Columbia Calendar for the day. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a speech made by Wheeler 
McMillen. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimcus consent that on tomor- 
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row after the regular business of the 
day has been disposed of and at the con- 
clusion of any special orders heretofore 
entered I may address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. RELS]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DALES ANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recort and to include a 
speech by the Honotabie William Curran. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. D’ALEsANDRO]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEALEY Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
radio speech delivered by L. Metcalfe 
Walling, of the Wage and Hour Division, 
and also to include an article appearing 
in yesterday’s New York Times. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HEALEY]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
article by Monsignor Ready, and an arti- 
cle by Brandon Bracken. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. SHANLEY]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor: and to include a 
poem written by a friead of mine. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SAUTHOFF]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. PATRICK]? 

There was no objection. 


LT. ERNEST H. DUNLAP, JR. 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to have the opportunity to place 
in the ConcresstionaL Recorp citation 
in my congressional district of which I 
am very proud, the citation of Lt. Ernest 
H. Dunlap, Jr., one of the real heroes of 
Pearl Harbor. 

It will be pleasant to stand here and 
describe his acts of heroism, but this I 
shall not do save to present herewith the 
citation itself. It follows: 

The Navy Cross was awarded and presented 
to Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Ernest H. Dunlap, Jr., at 
4 p. m. Thursday, March 19, being cited in 
the following language: 

Citation: “For distinguished service in line 
of his professional exceptional courage, cool- 
ness, and devotion to duty during the attack 
on the fleet in Pearl Harbor, T. H., by Japa- 
nese forces on December 7, 1941. When Lieu- 
tenant (Junior Grade) Dunlap found that his 
services in the fourth top as Spot O, on the 
U.S. S. Nevada, were not required, he joined 
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the secondary battery, supervised manning 
of guns and organization of ammunition sup- 
ply, and maintained an accurate fire on low- 
flying enemy aircraft until seriously wounded 
by the explosion of an enemy bomb. Despite 
his wounded condition he assisted with the 
wounded until he himself collapsed.” 
FRANK KNOX, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
editorial from the Kewanee Star Courier, 
of Kewanee, Ill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CHIPERFIELD]? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
and also on the succeeding day at the 
conclusion of the legislative business in 
order for the day and after any special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 10 min- 
utes on each day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

The SFEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
cbiection to the request of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Vooruts]? 

There was no objection: 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to preceed for 5 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. If those who have 
special orders for tcday do not object. 
There are three or four prior special 
orders. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
due to the fact my colleague from In- 
diana [Mr. Schurr] has to catch a train 
and Iam on ahead of him, I would like to 
yield my place to him with the under- 
standing that I immediately follow him, 
and I ask unanimous consent that that 
may be done. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. LELAND M. Forp)? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 


order of the House, the gentleman from 

Indiana [Mr. SCHULTE] is recognized for 

10 minutes. 

WHY DISCRIMINATE AGAINST THE MILK 
PRODUCER IN THE MIDDLE WEST? 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, may I 
take this opportunity of thanking the 
gentleman from California [Mr. LELAND 
M. Forp] for his kindness—and he has 
always been that way since he has been 
a Member of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a condition exist- 
ing in this country today affecting the 
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farmers who produce milk in my district 
in Indiana which also affects the milk- 
producing farmers in the districts of 
many of the Members of this Congress 
which I think ought to be brought to the 
attention of the Congress and of the 
people of the United States. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has gotten the 
dairy industry in the United States so 
completely mixed up and so completely 
befuddled that it is impossible for any 
farmer to know where he stands and why 
he stands there. In the hope that some- 
thing will be done very quickly to change 
present conditions of the milk markets 
throughout the United States, I am going 
to tell you very briefly what it is all about 
and suggest some remedies. 

The most outstanding feature of this 
situation is that the farmers in my dis- 
trict in Indiana who produce milk, al- 
though they are paying identical prices 
for dairy feed with farmers in the East, 
less a freight differential, and althougn 
our farm labor costs us considerably more 
than that in the East, we are getting less 
money for cur milk than the farmers in 
the East. The remarkable part about 
this is that the Department of Agricul- 
ture, through its Marketing Division, is 
controlling the price to be paid to the 
farmers in my district and is controlling 
the prices to be paid to the farmers in 
the eastern districts, to which I shell 
refer. For some unknown reason I am 
getting in the neighborhood of $2.44 per 
hundredweight for my milk, which is 
shipped to the Chicago market for the 
consumption of the people of that city, 
while the farmers who ship milk to the 
city of Washington at the present time 
receive for first-class milk, including 
premiums for cattle and barn scores, ap- 
proximately $4 per hundredweight. This 
represents a difference of approximately 
12 cents a gallon. Everybody who has 
had any experience in the dairy business 
knows that if a farmer can make 3 cents 
a gallon profit he can quickly become well 
fixed if he has more than 10 cows. What 
I have been trying to find out for a long 
time, and what I think this Congress 
ought to find out now, is why the De- 
partment of Agriculture, through its 
Marketing Division, has fixed the price of 
milk to the farmers in my district in 
Indiana at something in the neighbor- 
hood of 12 cents a gallon less than that 
same Department has fixed to be paid to 
the farmers in Maryland and Virginia, 
who supply the District of Columbia with 
its milk. I think it is time for this Con- 
gress to seriously ask and to insist on 
being told why this terrific discrimina- 
tion is made against my constitutents 
and the constituents of many others who 
are in this Congress. I think it is time 
for this Congress to find cut also why the 
Department of Agriculture, with the mil- 
lions of dollars which we appropriate for 
this operation, seems to be devoting itself 
to the fixing of these discriminatory 
prices against your constituents and 
mine, and fixing prices for a large pro- 
portion of the fluid-milk markets of the 
United States, and have their noses stuck 
So deep into the milk situation that they 
cannot see straight; but the Department 
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of Justice has to be the one to discover 


that over 100 individuals and corpora- 


tions in the Chicago area have been 
guilty of a conspiracy to fix cheese prices 
and thereby control the cheese markets 
in the United States. 

With all the money we appropriate for 
the Department of Agriculture it cer- 
tainly seems to me that we ought to ask 
why the Department of Agriculture in 
its control of the milk situation did not 
long ago do something about the cheese 
situation which the Department of Jus- 
tice has unearthed and which constitutes 
@ major scandal. 

Some years ago we were told that the 
law of supply and demand had to be 
scrapped and thrown out the window, 
and that so far as farm products were 
concerned, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, through its Marketing Division, was 
going to solve the whole matter by what 
they called a planned economy and a full 
granary program. Now they have picked 
out certain milk-producing areas in the 
East which are strongly organized and, 
therefore, politically powerful, and have 
given to them tremendous increases in 
the prices they receive for their milk, 
and have attempted to justify it by saying 
that these markets are short of milk, and 
that the law of supply and demand must 
fix the price. In other words, when they 
want to give to some favored farm areas 
in the East a big boost in price, they re- 
duce the process of the planned economy, 
and chuck it overboard in favor of the 
old natural law of supply and demand. 
As a matter of fact, there is no shortage 
and never has been a shortage of milk in 
the United States. There is more than 
enough milk in this country today to take 
care of all of our needs, both for fluid 
milk, cheese, and other byproducts, but 
these “highfalutin,” eastern fluid-milk 
markets which command these more at- 
tractive prices have been rigged through 
the setting up of stringent health regu- 
lations with fancy frills and didos, 
paraded under the guise of health, but 
actually designed as barriers to keep milk 
from coming from my district in Indiana 
and from the districts of many of you 
gentlemen here, into these eastern mar- 
kets and competing for this attractive 
price. 

I want to warn this Congress now, and 
I want to warn the Department of Agri- 
culture now, and particularly do I want 
to warn its Secretary, that unless some- 
thing is done to protect the milk-pro- 
ducing farmers in my district, and in the 
other districts so affected, that Iam going 
to do everything in my power to prevent 
the future appropriation of millions and 
millions of dollars to the Department of 
Agriculture which we have appropriated 
in the past for the purpose of straighten- 
ing out this situation, and unless the 
Secretary of Agriculture gets busy now 
and actually does something about equal- 
izing the fluid-milk prices among all 
farmers in the United States. It is high 
time that somebody does something to 
keep this country from being divided up 
into 48 sovereignties with trade barriers 
in between so as to effectively create a 
surplus in one location and effectively 
create a shortage in another, to the detri- 
mient of the one section and to the benefit 
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of the other section. It is high time that 
this Congress got serious about this mat- 
ter and did something about it; but even 
if I have to stand up here alone, I prom- 
ise you that I am going to do everything 
in my power to protect the milk-produc- 
ing farmers of the United States who 
have been discriminated against by the 
Department of Agriculture in favor of 
others, to the point of objecting to every 
appropriation which the Marketing Divi- 
sicn of the Department of Agriculture 
asks for, and to keep on doing it until I 
get some results, or until the Secretary 
of Agriculture fully realizes and appre- 
ciates his responsibility to my constit- 
uents, and to those of many others of you 
who are listening to me, and straightens 
cut this unholy mess. 

Mr. Speaker, please let it be under- 
stood that I am not advocating an in- 
crease in price to the consumers of Chi- 
cago, or to the consumers of any other 
market in the United States. I believe 
that the people of this country are pay- 
ing enough for this milk at this time, but 
some attention has got to be paid by 
somebody to the terrific profits which are 
being made by the distributors of fluid 
milk. They must be told that they will 
have to cut out all the frills and doo- 
dads they have been using for many 
years. It is common kncwledge in the 
industry that the business of producing 
milk is so extravagantly conducted that 
nobody, except the gigantic monopolistic 
corporations, can remain in the business 
in the b'g cities because of the terrific 
competition which they create through 
their expensive methods. Why, gentle- 
men, they literally throw money away to 
create highly adorned and fancy-shaped 
bottles. They spend millions a year on 
special deliveries. I have known milk dis- 
tributors to send a truck 10 miles through 
the city of Washington to deliver a gill 
of cream to a customer. That gill of 
cream costs the customer about 18 cents, 
and costs the distributor about $2 to de- 
liver it. They do this because they want 
to eliminate the small distributor by 
making it impossible for him to compete 
with this kind of service. They put all 
kinds of fancy caps on the bottles under 
the guise of health, and in many large 
areas these distributors refuse to put a 
deposit on the bottle bought in a store 
so as to reduce their cost and allow the 
milk to be sold to the consumers at a low 
price. I am very reliably informed that 
in the city of Washington alone it costs 
the dairies over half a million dollars 
a year for bottles. You all know that 
the consumer is paying for this, and I 
say to you that the paying of a deposit 
of 3 cents on each bottle purchased at 
a store would practically entirely elimi- 
nate this cost and give the distributors 
almost half a million dollars to return 
to the consumers in the form of a lower 
priced milk. 

With the war situation as it is today, 
and with full knowledge that rubber 
tires for milk trucks may very soon be 
unavailable, the distributors of milk 
throughout this country are going merrily 
on their way with everyday deliveries, 
and in some instances, two deliveries a 
day, wearing out the tires, wearing out 
the precious metals in the trucks, burning 
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precious gasoline and lubricating oils, 
and using labor very badly needed for 
war production, all for the purpose of 
keeping the price of milk to the consumer 
at a high level and eliminating the small 
man from the business. 

Now, I ask you all, when are we going 
to do something about this, and what are 
we going to do? It is a challenge to this 
Congress, and I say to you that so far 
as I am concerned, I shall never cease 
my efforts to bring about sone orderly 
procedure by the Department of Agri- 
culture in the fixing of prices to be paid 
to farmers which will give every farmer, 
no matter in what part of the country 
who may produce milk, a decent price 
for his milk which will allow him to have 
a fair margin of profit. I intend to bring 
this matter to the attention of this Con- 
gress again, particularly when appropri- 
ation time roils around and when the 
Secretary of Agriculture comes up here 
and tells us what a swell job he is doing 
for the farmers of America. But for the 
present, I want to challenge the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to tell us why the 
farmers in my district, of whom I em 
one, now receive approximately 12 cents 
a gallon less for their milk than do the 
farmers in this eastern market, although 
both markets are under rig d supervision 
and control of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

I said to you that I was going to sug- 
gest some possible remedies to this sit- 
uation and how they can be brought 
about. Here they are: In the first 
place, the Secretary of Agriculture should 
be required to explain why he is favoring 
one milk market over another and told 
that he must equalize the markets and 
do it immediately. He has full power 
and authority under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, passed by this Congress, 
and all he has to do to bring about the 
change is to properly use the power of 
this legislation. The farmers can be 
given a decent price for their fluid milk 
all over the United States if these trade 
barriers between the States, erected 
under the guise of public health, are torn 
down, and the citizens of every State 
given an equal opportunity to buy and 
sell their product in every other State 
without the payment of tariffs in the 
form of large money expenditures to 
comply with fcolish and unnecessary so- 
called health regulations. 

Through the powers conferred by this 
Congress on the President of the United 
States and on various administrative 
agencies, to effectively and vigorously 
prosecute our war effort, the gigantic 
corporations which control the distribu- 
tion of fluid milk in this country can cer- 
tainly be made to do certain things 
wh:ch will effectively reduce their cost 
of operation and which will effectively 
permit a substantial reduction in the 
price of fluid milk to the consumer and 
at the same time permit a decent profit 
to be paid to the farmer. May I suggest 
that the first thing that these distrib- 
utors be compelled to do is to eliminate 
all of these high costing and fancy bot- 
tle caps, which are costing the industry 
millions of dollars a year; a compulsory 
deposit on every bottle of milk which is 
sold in the stores of the large cities; a 
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compulsory every-other-day delivery of 
milk instead of daily and sometimes 
twice-daily deliveries; the elimination of 
all special deliveries except in cases of 
real emergencies; the elimination of 
costly frills in the adornment of milk 
bottles and cartons; the elimination of 
all foolish, unnecessary, and costly health 
regulations. 

This latter remedy can be brought 
about through the compulsory adoption 
in the large metropolitan areas of the 
United States of the United States Public 
Health Service fluid milk regulations. 
All of you gentlemen may not know it, 
but this Congress has appropriated liter- 
ally millions of dollars to the United 
States Public Health Service to develep a 
simple, plain, expedient, and inexpensive 
set of regulations governing the produc- 
tion and distribution of fluid milk. Ihe 
Chicago market has adopted these regu- 
lations and nobody will contend that the 
people of that city are or have been in 
danger because of these regulations. 
Other large cities have adopted these reg- 
ulations and they are working beauti- 
fully, but we find in the East many large 
markets which have completely ignored 
the Public Health Service regulaticns 
and have set up their own silly and highly 
costly rules. In these cases do we find 
the Secretary of Agriculture attempting 
to encourage the adoption of United 
States Public Health Service regulations 
for the purpose of reducing the cost of 
producing milk? No. To the contrary, 
we find the Secretary of Agriculture en- 
couraging the continuance of other regu- 
lations by fixing a price to the farmers 
which will enable them, not only to com- 
ply with these costly regulations, but to 
continue to build them up. I have toid 
this Congress before about some of the 
silly things which are provided in the 
health regulations of the District of 
Columbia. Every cow on this market 
must be furnished daily with four hem- 
stitched towels, but you Members of Con- 
gress, who go to the Mayflower Hotel for 
dinner, only get one, and if you eat three 
meals a day there you will only get three 
altogether. 

Now, who is paying for these hem- 
stitched towels which the cows are us- 
ing? The farmer must buy them and in 
order to stay in business he must pass the 
cost along to the consumer. United 
States Public Health Service regulations 
have no such silly rules, but the trouble 
is we cannot get the Department of 
Agriculture to support the United States 
Public Health Service program which is 
another department of our Government 
and which has been universally recog- 
nized by the people as a sound and 
sensible set of health rules in the pro- 
duction of milk. 

It is my hope and expectation that 
this Congress will really do something to 
bring about a decent and sensible solu- 
tion of the milk problem for the farmer 
and the consumer. Let us begin by break- 
ing down the trade barriers between the 
States. so that if the good people of 
New York or Philadelphia and the other 
eastern cities want milk from my dis- 
trict, they can get it at a fair price. As 
it is now, they can’t get it at any price. 
The health authorities of these cities 
keep it cut. What we need to do is to 
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say to the people of the United States 
that all milk produced under reasonable 
health regulations is fit to drink and let 
them get it at a reasonable price no mat- 
ter where it comes from. This will help 
all the farmers of the country and will 
assist in building strong minds and 
bodies so badly needed by our people in 
this grave hour of peril. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHULTE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr HOFFMAN. The gentleman is a 
distinguished Democrat from a district 
that is very close to mine. Our interests 
are much the same. I wonder if the 
gentleman thinks our farmers in Michi- 
gen are being treated fairly. 

Mr. SCHULTE. No; I do not. That is 
the reason I have included your farmers, 
because they come under that Chicago 
milkshed that attempts to establish a 
price for us of $2.44 for the same kind 
of milk for which these men here are 
receiving $4. That is the point I cannot 
understand. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHULTE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. May I add that be- 
cause of climatic conditions we must 
build more securely and soundly, and 
have a heavier investment. 

Mr SCHULTE. By far, I would say. 

In addition, in this particular area we 
find that they graze about 2 months in 
the year longer than we do, which, of 
course, gives them a decided advantage 
here; yet, in spite of all this, our prices 
fluctuate but theirs remain stationary. 

As I said before, I do not want the cost 
of this milk to the consumer to be in- 
creased, because the minute that hap- 
pens, consumption will be cut down, and 
we are trying to get milk to the people. 
Yet I cannot understand why that ter- 
rific differential should exist between the 
Middle West and the East, and why these 
barriers should be established, and estab- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture. 
If it is true that they can establish sheds 
which would be barriers for milk, which 
they are, why can they not establish bar- 
riers for potatoes, for butter, for eggs, 
for meats, or for anything else, if that is 
legally right? 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LELAND M. FORD] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 


SUSPENSION OF THE 40-HOUR WEEK 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I was tremendously interested in two 
items that appeared on the front page of 
the Washington Post, Saturday, March 
21. These items pertained to the fight 
that is put on against the suspension of 
the 40-hour week. 

I was particularly interested in Mr. 
Philip Murray’s statement that this was 
a “blitzkrieg on the part of labor baiters 
and enemies cf government.” Also at the 
top of the item, “C. I. O. calls ‘extraordi- 
nary’ meeting of constituent unions here 
Monday to resist Capitol drive for labor 
legislation.” On that same page in the 
adjoining column and to the lower right 
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appeared another heading, “General Mo- 
tors, union clash over double pay for 
holidays.” In this item it stated that the 
C. I. O. are clashing with the General 
Motors over the question of double pay 
for work on holidays and that they wished 
to include Armistice Day in the holiday 
list. They also demanded flat $1 a day 
wage increase with wage boosts every 
90 days and a $100 defense bond in lieu 
of vacation pay and the strengthening 
of the shop steward system. 

I have always said that the C. I. O. 
union was one of the most destructive 
forces in our war program that could 
be found; that it was shot through with 
subversive interests who did not have the 
welfare of this country at heart; that the 
leadership was made up in many in- 
stances of socialistic, communistic, high- 
jacking, un-American, outlaw labor lead- 
ers that were misleading, overriding, be- 
traying, and selling cut for their own fi- 
nancial interest, the decent American 
rank-and-file men, who had been forced 
into the union against their will; that 
this great rank and file had never been 
permitted to honestly vote on strikes; 
that the orders were shoved down their 
throats, whether the rank and file liked 
it cr not; that the C. I. O., in order to 
bolster its false position for those in 
power, had to resort to forgery, as they 
did in the Allis-Chalmers strike wherein 
2,200 forged votes were used to control a 
strike election. 

You are all familiar with the despicable 
Japanese negotiations prior to December 
7. You know that Japan had its peace 
envoys here in Washington talking peace 
while at the same time it was moving its 
ships in to strike at Pearl Harbor. 

It appears to me that Philip Murray 
now occupies this same position, in that 
he comes to Washington and prates in 
his demagogic way about what we have 
to do in our war effort. He would like to 
create the impression that he is here at 
Washington to help the war effort. He 
carries his demagogic, honey-coated 
words in his left hand about help to 
America, but in his right hand he carries 
the long, double-edged knife with which 
he would disembowel American war ef- 
forts, and this is their demand for more 
pay, more money, while thousands of our 
men are dying for the want of material, 
which his outfit is refusing now to fur- 
nish and has refused to furnish in the 
past because he has to have more money. 

Can you square this action with the 
fact that men are dying for $21 a month 
and a man like Murray is demanding 
more money, refusing to work over 40 
hours a week, wanting time and a half 
for weekdays and double time for Sun- 
days and holidays and where his men’s 
lives are not in danger at all? I cannot 
square this cut; neither can $5 percent 
of the American people. 

Is it possible that Philip Murray, to- 
gether with his other socialistic, outlaw 
labor subchiefs, has become so insatiated 
with the idea of his power that he has an 
acute case of dementia praecox with de- 
lusions of grandeur; that he has seen 
where they have beaten into submission 
so many honest labor men that he can 
now beat into the same submission the 
whole population of the United States? 
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My opinion is that if this is true, this 
gentleman, Philip Murray, is due for 
` quite a shocking cure of his disease of 
dementia praecox with delusions of 
grandeur, because the American people 
are not going to send their sons and 
relatives to battle to die and have this 
man sabotage their war program. 

Let us look into this man’s past record. 
Is not this the man who might be dubbed 
“Short Memory” Murray? “Short Mem- 
ory” Murray conveniently forgets that he 
is the man responsible largely for the loss 
of 17,000,000 man-days between January 
1 and August 1 of last year, and God 
knows how many more prior to that date. 
“Short Memory” Murray would now like 
to get a scapegoat to blame for his own 
past actions. “Short Memory” Murray 
would try to forget when the generals of 
our Army and the sdmirals of our Navy 
pled with him to cease his strikes and 
told him that he was then ruining the 
war program of the United States. 
“Short Memory” Murray was told then 
that we did not have any powder. “Short 
Memory” Murray was asked to cease his 
strikes, his slow-downs, and the insist- 
ence upon his socialistic rights while 
denying any rights whatsoever to the 
rank and file of the laboring man— 
namely, his right to vote on strikes—and 
to the rank and file of the average Amer- 
ican citizen who wanted to have an effec- 
tive and efficient defense program. 
“Short Memory” Murray. forgets that he 
tried to make O. P. M. his scapegoat and 
lay the blame upon them, when the re- 
sponsibility, the fault, and the guilt for 
our armed forces not having airplanes, 
munitions, tanks, and so forth, was 
clearly his. “Short Memory” Murray 
would like to forget that he was told that 
at least he should come into the court of 
public opinion with clean hands and not 
with hands dripping in the blood of the 
men whom he had betrayed and who 
were then and now trying to defend this 
country. 

The gall of such men as Murray is un- 
believable, but, after all, is not this the 
kind of gall that goes with an acute case 
of dementia praecox with delusions of 
grandeur? 

Does this “Short Memory” Murray now 
expect us, or any part of the American 
population, to have any confidence in him 
after he has so thoroughly sabotaged our 
program in the past? Does he think he 
can now come in and insinuate himself 
into a responsible and prominent position 
in this program and have the American 
people accept him? I say that he can- 
not, and ‘that he should not be permitted 
to have a single word to say; that upon 
the ground of his past record I say fur- 
ther that I believe it to be the duty of 
the President of the United States to 
throw this man Murray out of the pic- 
ture in no unmistakable terms. If the 
President wanted to really create more 
confidence in our people, he would do this 
and perhaps he would include those who 
have helped Murray such as Hillman, 
Perkins, Bridges, Freytag, and all of this 
ilk, and perhaps he would turn a little 
attention to the Attorney General, who 
is prone to consider the rights of the 
minorities, split hairs over them, and de- 
stroy the rights of the great majority. 
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“Short Memory’ Murray has stated 
that the demand for the suspension of 
the 40-hour week is propaganda. Per- 
haps this is because it did not emanate 
from his highjacking, racketeering, so- 
cialistic, outlaw minority saboteurs in the 
C. I. O. Mr. Murray is going to learn 
another lesson here and find out that 
this demand comes from about 98 per- 
cent of the great American people who 
are fed up with such of his actions as 
they have been in the past, and they are 
now fed up to the point where they are no 
longer going to tolerate any of the past 
procedure. 

I think that “Short Memory” Murray 
is just as insincere in his statements and 
professions here as he was when he said 
he would give all-out aid to our defense 
program in the past. He made those pro- 
fessions with one hand and continued to 
stiike with the other. 

Reviewing the past record, Murray and 
others were told that they would rue the 
day when these things went on and that 
there would be a day of reckoning. 

That day of reckoning has now arrived 
and if Mr. Murray has not realized it, 
he has caused the loss of thousands of 
lives, millions of dollars worth of equip- 
ment, loss of tremendous territory, all 
of which can be attributed to his refusal 
to properly produce while there was still 
time, and it is now summed up in the de- 
feats we are handed with the explanation 
“too little—too late.” “Short Memory” 
Murray, 1 indict you here and now and 
say that the guilt and responsibility is 
still yours regardless of your honey- 
coated words. If ever a man has injured 
the United States you have done so, and 
in my opinion your injury has been far 
worse than that of Benedict Arnold, and 
further than that I see no reason in God’s 
world why you should not be subject to 
the same penalty as any traitor in time 
of war should be subject to. Further, 
in my opinion, this continual demand for 
more money, your refusal to work the 
necessary hours, your demand for social- 
istic set-ups in industry are far worse 
in this hour of stress, need, and crisis, 
than any treason or fifth column activity 
could possibly be. 

“Short Memory” Murray, if you have 
not realized it yet you have injured the 
cause of honest unionism far more than 
any man ever did. 

We have stood on the floor of Con- 
gress for a series of years and pointed 


out to you the things that you were 


doing, and told you what was happen- 
ing, but apparently you saw nothing 
except the money you could place in the 
pockets of the subversive racketeers 
within your ranks and that increase of 
sinister power that these small minorities 
consisting of yourself and a few others 
were wielding over the helpless and de- 
fenseless worker. You have done well 
for yourself, at least temporarily, but 
when the final story is written there may 
be an entirely different picture, as far 
as not only yourself, but every person 
in the United States is concerned. I 
say this, having in mind the parallel 
actions of your counterpart in France. 
In my opinion you have certainly carried 
out that European program, and that has 
been pointed out to you many, many 
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times. You cannot say you were unin- 
formed, but if your ideas prevail this 
country may be as prostrate before the 
enemy as is prostrated France today. 

This country is at war today, and I say 
it is the duty of the administration to 
come out with a strong statement in 
which it will be backed by 95 percent of 
the public, in connection with the sus- 
pension of the 40-hour week. Is this ad- 
ministration going to ask that our people 
do without automobiles, without sugar, 
without gasoline, and let this “Short 
Memory” Murray get away with the 
things that he is trying to get away with? 
If it is necessary, our people will do with- 
out everything that they are asked to do 
without, but at the same time, they are 
not going to do without these things and 
see these outlaw racketeers enrich them- 
selves at the people’s expense, and neither 
are they going to much longer sit idly by 
and see these socialistic gains go on 
under the guise of social advances and 
see billions of dollars of our Treasury 
funds thrown away and wasted and paid 
out to racketeers. Particularly, when 
their sons and men are fighting and giv- 
ing their lives, spilling their blood for $21 
a month. I say to the administration, 
that it had better open its ears to public 
opinion, because this public is now thor- 
oughly aroused, on not only this matter, 
but many others and they are no longer 
going to stand for the things which have 
been going on. This administration can- 
not join forces with “Short Memory” 
Murray and through their publicity de- 
partments say that this demand for the 
suspension of the 40-hour week is propa- 
ganda of any small group of American 
citizens. This demand comes to me from 
all over California, and after consulting 
my colleagues, I find that it comes from 
practically every State in the Union, 

Every single one of us would give every- 
thing that we have to help win this war 
but we are not going to sit idly by and see 
our men die on foreign fields, and at the 
same time be betrayed and sold out at 
home, and particularly in our Nation’s 
Capital. I think I am a friend of the ad- 
ministration when I advise them of these 
things and ask that this action which 
amounts to treason be stopped and 
stopped immediately. 

Does this administration believe that 
it instills any confidence in the buyers of 
our war-saving stamps and bonds, where 
poor people are asked to contribute their 
nickels and dimes to find out that these 
men are demanding 10 and 12 times as 
much per month as our fighters are get- 
ting, who are dying in the field? Does the 
administration think that it inspires con- 
fidence in these buyers to see the billions 
being handed to the group headed by 
“Short Memory” Murray? If so, it had 
better lend an ear to the voice of the 
great American people. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Par- 
MAN). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Voornts] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


PRODUCTION OF ALUMINUM 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in southern California is located 
more than 50 percent of the total air- 
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craft production capacity of the country. 
Airplanes require a tremendous amount 
of aluminum for their construction, and 
at present the principal bottleneck is to 
be found not in labor or airplane man- 
agement or production facilities but in 
the supply of metals. It would have 
seemed logical, in view of the fact that 
the aluminum had to be used in southern 
California, to have located some of the 
new aluminum plants built with Govern- 
ment money in that area. Indeed, a very 
large aluminum ingot plant is being con- 
structed there at present. But when it 
came to locating the aluminum sheet 
rolling mills, it was decided to locate part 
of this capacity in the vicinity of Spo- 
kane, Wash., and part of it near Chicago. 
I am utterly unable to see the logic of 
this decision. It means that raw mate- 
rial will be shipped to Los Angeles to be 
made into aluminum ingots at the new 
ingot plant, and then the ingots must be 
shipped either to the Canadian border 
or else to Chicago or Louisville in order 
to be rolled into sheets, and then the 
sheets must be shipped back to Los An- 
geles again to be put into the airplanes. 
The unnecessary burden on our trans- 
portation system in this situation is ob- 
vious. 

Southern California does not expect a 
lot of new war industries to be located 
in our area. But we do think it is wise 
and no more than fair for us to have a 
balanced industrial unit for aircraft pro- 
duction instead of leaving us with every- 
thing except the sheet rolling mill which 
would have enabled us to supply the re- 
quirements of our aircraft -industries 
with a very small transportation cost 
indeed. 

If the objection is raised that new 
plants should be located in the interior 
because the Japs might bomb our coastal 
areas we would reply that we would enter 
no argument whatsoever against the lo- 
cation of brand-new aircraft or other 
factories at further distances from the 
coast, but that in the case of this sheet 
mill, we feel the situation is altogether 
different. The Japs will not try to bomb 
us any harder if we have the sheet mill 
than they would without it. And fur- 
thermore, if anybody is going to indulge 
in wild conversation about moving whole 
factories away from the Pacific coast we 
want to ask them what they are going to 
do about the oil wells and the shipyards 
which cannot possibly be moved and also 
about the three and one half million peo- 
ple who live in the Los Angeles area. 
The simple truth about the business is 
that we must, we can, and we will suc- 
cessfully defend this area against attack 
and I do not believe there is anyone who 
would disagree with me about that. 

I return therefore, to ask the question 
once again: “Why was the one vital and 
final link that would have given southern 
California and the Nation a balanced in- 
dustrial unit for the production of air- 
planes in our area taken away from us 
and moved 1,400 and 2,000 miles away?” 

I do not know the reasons nor question 
the motives that led to this. I do know 
it will make it more difficult after the 
war for effective competition to be estab- 
lished in the production of aluminum. I 
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also know it will place the automobile 
companies now going into airplane pro- 
duction in a more favorable position in 
comparison to our experienced aircraft 
manufacturing companies when it comes 
to getting necessary materials. 

I have absolute confidence in Mr. Don- 
ald Nelson. But I reiterate here what I 
have said many times before and what I 
have put into a bill, namely, that Mr. 
Nelson ought not to have to depend upon 
the assistance of anyone who draws his 
pay from any private corporation or or- 
ganization or who is not directly and ex- 
clusively on the pay roll of Uncle Sam. 

Mr. Speaker, I want now to address 
myself to another subject which has been 
very much before the House in recent 
days—that is, the subject of labor legis- 
lation. I have studied this question. I 
have studied everything about it. I shall 
cast my vote in accordance with what- 
ever I believe to be best for winning this 
war for the United States. I shall not 
cast it in accordance with any reference 
to my own opportunities or chances for 
reelection. I think the consideration of 
it should be pointed at the question of 
what is going to increase production, and 
I do not think any other consideration 
should enter. I do not think, for ex- 
ample, that this is a good time, with the 
cost of living going up, to institute a 
Nation-wide wage cut. Yet that is what 
some people are advocating, without per- 
haps knowing it. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 
Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Does the gentle- 


man from California believe it to be nec- 
essary to provide incentive pay to work- 
men or anybody else in the country to 
get them to produce to win the war? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I do not 
believe it to be necessary to do anything 
to get labor to produce in this country. 
My belief is that the average worker and 
the average everyone else is eager to do 
just one thing—to help America win this 
war. Further, I think that for anybody 
to even suggest that there could possibly 
be a general strike or anything like it is 
extremely bad policy and harmful and 
unfair. There just are not going to be 
any strikes that interfere with our war 
effort. What happened at North Amer- 
ican Aircraft settled that once and for all. 

I believe it would be a mistake for Con- 
gress to pass a bill which would amount 
simply to a blanket wage cut over prac- 
tically all the country, but particularly 
among unorganized, low-paid workers, 
who are not organized and have no col- 
lective-bargaining agreements. I have 
taken the trouble to investigate the aver- 
age number of hours that are now being 
worked. The average number of hours 
worked in all our war industries is in 
excess of 48, as I believe it should be. 
Therefore, if we repeal the Wage and 
Hour Act, or suspend it, without taking 
any other action at all, we shall not have 
increased the number of hours worked, 
and al! we shall have done is institute a 
pay cut. 

Now it occurs to me, that unless the 
House wants to cut the wages of labor 
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by law and I do not believe it does then 
if the House is going to consider extend- 
ing the standard workweek to 48 hours 
at the same time there could and should 
be an adjustment of basic pay rates to 
make up for that loss. On the basis of 
present hours being worked, if we sus- 
pend the Wages and Hours Act we will 
not increase hours, but we will cut pay 
about 8 percent in most of the industries 
of the country. I ask the Members—will 
that help win the war? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The gentleman 
does believe, however, that no group of 
people in the United States needs in- 
centive pay to carry on their part of 
the war program? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Let me 
answer the gentleman in this way. We 
are operating all our industry at present 
on the theory that industry requires a 
certain margin of profit, are we not? 
And, in some cases, industry is get- 
ting a very gigantic margin of earnings 
which I think is a problem Congress 
needs to deal with because I think some 
of these profits are unconscionable. In- 
deed, I proposed to the Ways and Means 
Committee that top excess-profits tax 
rates should be 95 percent. If that were 
done we would be in a much different 
position asking sacrifices from other 
groups. At the same time, we have lit- 
tle businesses that are going broke be- 
cause they are not in this field and this 
is not just and equitable. I think we 
ought to recognize this in our tax laws 
too, and I propose a $10,000 exemption 
for small businesses for that reason. We 
have got to recognize this, I will say 
to the gentleman from Ohio, and either 
we have got to make up our minds we 
are going to go ahead permitting a mar- 
gin of profit and a fair wage, doing the 
best we can with the nearest approxima- 
tion we can make to our ordinary system 
in America. If we decide to go ahead 
on that basis there are bound to be some 
maladjustments from time to time— 
some places where things will not work 
perfectly. We have either got to do that 
and take a constructive attitude toward 
our production effort or else we have got 
to say we cannot get along this way. 


Then we will have to consider what 
people really mean when they talk about 
drafting capital and labor and what that 
involves. Of course, you could cut cut 
all these things; you could cut out all 
profits, all overtime pay, all labor- union 
activities; but if you are going to do those 
things, then it must be Uncle Sam that 
everybody is working for, directly and 
not a private employer. We can draft 
people to work for their Government, 
just as we have drafted men for the 
Army. But we cannot draft anyone to 
work for another man’s profit. Now, I 
hope and believe we can win through 
without taking these extreme steps. But 
some of the demands now being made on 
Congress for putting everyone more 
nearly in the same boat with the men in 
the armed forces have got to be thought 
through fearlessly to see what they lead 
to. 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. If the gentle- 
man will allow this observation, he un- 
doubtedly has read the Truman com- 
mittee report? 
ao VOORHIS of California. Yes; I 

ve. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman think Congress has done as much 
as it should to correct the situations 
which were revealed in that report? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Does the 
gentleman refer to the latest report they 
made just after they returned from the 
Pacific coast? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. It is called the 
Truman report, and it is the one that 
refers to the building of all of these can- 
tonments. I refer to the overcharges 
and graft in connection with contrac- 
tors involved in the construction of can- 
tonments, defense houses, and so forth, 
as was revealed by the Truman report. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I thank 
the gentleman and I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I think we could do more. 
I think we could end these excess profits. 
I think we could provide severe penalties 
against provable graft by anyone—con- 
tractor, walking delegate, or anyone else. 
I think there are certain things that labor 
has been responsible for which have 
retarded production. Some of them 
frankly I do not know how to get at by 
legislation. I am afraid there are a few 
instances where there have been restric- 
tions on production imposed. Such 
things should be stopped. I do not find 
the wage-hour law has retarded produc- 
tion up to this date at all. I do think 
double time for Sundays and holidays 
has, and that there should not be double 
time paid unless a man has worked more 
than 6 days in a week. But I think the 
biggest bottleneck of all that we have 
had has been the shortage of certain 
metals which is the direct result of the 
refusal of some of the great monopoly 
corporations to permit expansion of that 
industry to take place sooner than it 
did. Now you ask me whether Congress 
has done the best it could. Congress is a 
National Legislature. Congress can lay 
out matters of general policy, but it can- 
not go out and organize production nor 
can it build ships or airplanes. But, Mr. 
Chairman, let me say that the one thing 
Congress could du that would help more 
than anything else would be to lay down 
a policy now for the duration of the war 
and then quit agitating against the fel- 
lows who are actually building the planes 
and tanks and guns every couple of weeks 
and keeping everybody upset about the 
matter. If we are going to legislate at 
all I think we ought to put in this bill 
a broad statement or policy regarding 
the important questions that may come 
before the War Labor Board for the 
duration of the war. Such action would 
have to be fair and just all around, but 
it might be a great help to the Board. 

If I can be shown anything that is 
really retarding production, I will vote 
against that thing. But I will not sup- 
port a move to cut low-paid labor just 
because it can be gotten away with on 
the pretext of it being a war measure 
when in reality it is no such thing. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recor and to include an editorial 
from the Mobile Register. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentlema 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


THE 40-HOUR WEEK 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be so much misinformation 
going to the country from various sources 
that I shall attempt to present a few 
facts in the hope that they may be pub- 
lished as widely as has been the misin- 
formation. 

This House has for some days listened 
to attacks on the Wage and Hour Act. 
Some of the gentlemen who have made 
them fought this legislation when it was 
introduced. They are still fighting it. 
All the groups which opposed enactment 
of a statute to give underprivileged work- 
ers a living wage are once more active 
and vocal in their denunciation of what 
they call the 40-hour law, and their point 
of view is. receiving wide circulation from 
the press, by way of radio, and through 
the propaganda activities of certain 
groups. ; 

All this clamor has built up the im- 
pression in the minds of many people 
that American workingmen are quitting 
their jobs on war production when they 
have worked a 40-hour week. That is the 
impression certain groups and individu- 
als want to create for the purpose of de- 
stroying all laws which protect labor. 
Their tactics serve to arouse discontent 
among Americans and to breed disunity, 
and thus to play the game that Hitler 
wants played and that cashes in the 
chips for him and his gangsters. 

Now, as to the facts, and they show 
conclusively that the plants where men 
are making the guns, tanks, planes, and 
ships, and other war equipment, are 
* many more than 40 hours per 
wet k. 

Here is the record from a recent sur- 
vey of war industries by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics: 80.3 percent of our air- 
craft plants are working 120 hours or 
more a week; 64.2 percent are working 
140 hours or more a week; 37.4 percent 
are working 160 hours or more a week. 

In the aluminum industry 85 percent 
are working 80 hours or more, 55 per- 
cent 120 hours or more, and 30 percent 
160 or more. 

On blast furnaces 99.5 percent are 
working 80 hours or more each week, 97 
percent 120 hours or more, and 80.3 per- 
cent 160 or more hours a week. 

In chemicals, 100 percent are working 
120 hours or more a week, and 85.1 per- 
cent 160 hours or more. 

In shipbuilding, 92.1 percent of the 
yards are working 80 hours or more, 72.5 
percent 120 hours or more, and 33.3 
percent 160 hours or more. 
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Other war-industry plants surveyed 
show the same high percentages of plants 
working three- and four-shift operations 
of 40 hours each every week. 

A compilation of data showing the 
proportion of workers employed over- 
time and the average amount of 
overtime worked by these workers in 
16 important war industries in January 
1942 showed that 96 percent of the work- 
ers in the machine tool accessory indus- 
try were working about 56 hours a week, 
91.2 percent in the shipbuilding indus- 
try were working an average of 12.3 
hours of overtime each week, 91.2 per- 
cent in the locomotive industry were 
working an average of 12.8 hours over- 
time every week, and in the engine in- 
dustry 66.5 percent of the workers 
worked an average of 14.3 hours of over- 
time a week. 

That is the answer to those who would 
have us believe that patriotic American 
workers are holding war production 
down to a 40-hour week. 

The so-called 40-hour week does not, 
and never has, restricted the hours of 
work a man may putin. It simply pro- 
vides that time and a half be paid for the 
hours he works over 40 each week. It 
has relieved the plight of a large under- 
paid group of workers. Without its pro- 
tection—and I am quoting from an edi- 
torial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
March 8: 

The unorganized workers in textile mills 
and the southern lumber industry, for in- 
stance, would soon sink back into their 
former misery and poverty. 


Maybe that is exactly what some people 
want to see happen. 

There has been the same sort of a cam- 
paign of misrepresentation against labor 
in connection with industrial disputes. 
Such propaganda has apparently taken 
hold, for many letters are being written 
indicating widespread belief that str’kes 
are seriously impairing the war produc- 
tion effort and that legislation is needed 
to prevent strikes in the interest of the 
all-out war effort. 

But the fact is that born the War and 
Navy Departments are on record that no 
such legislation is necessary. That also 
goes for the War Production Board. 

The record shows that for the months 
of January and February 1942 the man- 
days lost by work stoppages in war plants 
was equal to about three-one-hundredths 
of 1 percent of the time worked. None of 
these strikes was authorized by the na- 
tional officers of the unions, they were all 
of very short duration, and the lost time 
per capita did not average over 2 days. 

American labor is patriotic. Ameri- 
can workingmen and women are com- 
mitted to an all-out effort for the land 
they love, for the institutions they cher- 
ish, and for the rights and privileges 
which they enjoy and which they will 
hand down to their children. They can 
be counted upon to fight, to work, and to 
sacrifice like every other patriotic Amer- 
ican group. They do not deserve to be 
made the pawns of propagandists whose 
game, unwittingly, happens to lend aid 
and comfort to the enemy by stirring up 
3 and disunity among our peo- 
ple. 
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STATE SALES TAXES 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
ee ous consent to proceed for 5 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the morning hour the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Letanp M. Forp] indi- 
cated in his remarks that he was not 
satisfied with the protection that the 
Government was giving his State, Cali- 
fornia. } 

California, due to its long coast line, 
is today receiving more protection from 
the United States against attack and 
invasion than any State in the Union; 
more ships, more planes, more tanks, 
and more men are in that section of the 
country and on the high sea off of the 
coast protecting California than any 
other place in this country. Despite that, 
Mr. Speaker, California has had a lobby 
here for over 2 months, endeavoring to 
defeat legislation which, if it is defeated, 
will enable the State of California to 
bleed the United States Government; to 
say to the United States Government, 
“You cannot manufacture; you cannot 
assemble ships, tanks, planes, or muni- 
tions of war in our State unless you pay 
us a tax.” California today has, by far, 
more national defense contracts than 
any State in the United States. Its Rep- 
resentative asks for protection and the 
State wants to charge the Government 
to manufacture implements to protect 
the State. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Just a minute and I 
will give the gentleman from California 
a chance. 

California has more defense contracts 
than any State in the Union, by far. 
It has a 3-percent sales tax. When 
hearings were conducted on this bill the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. COOPER] 
brought out the fact from the repre- 
sentative of your State tax division that 
your sales tax in California had jumped 
nearly $40,000,000. Remember you did 
not get a dollar of taxes in increasing 
your revenue that you cannot get after 
this bill passes. 

I was the author of the original bill 
that they are trying to defeat. The last 
bill, introduced by the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Dovcuton], does not take from the State 
of California $1. It does not take away 
one right that the State of California 
had, up to last November. I repeat that 
in nearly $40,000,000 increase in sales 
taxes, not a dollar of this kind of money 
was represented. x 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
HILL] also complained about the bill. He 
said we were trying to take away from 
his State money that would enable them 
to construct and maintain roads. Back 
in 1917 when we started the Federal-aid 
program for roads it was specifically 
stated in the organic act that we were 
participating for the purpose of building 
roads to be used for military purposes; 
to build roads to carry the mail. Since 
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1917 we have an investment in the Fed- 
eral highways of this country of $4,400,- 
000,000. Now the hour has arrived 
when we need them for military pur- 
poses, and Utah and California are com- 
plaining because we are using them for 
military purposes without paying them 
for so doing. What are we using them 
for in California? To protect the State 
of California from invasion and attack. 
Listen to this and remember it. The 
gasoline tax has not been disturbed in 
this legislation. In fact, it has been 
made broader. States will be able to 
collect more money from the gasoline 
tax under the terms of this bill than they 
could have collected last November be- 
fore the decision of the Supreme Court 
which makes this legislation necessary. 

The States of this Union are not in 
bad shape. I was in Maryland about a 
month ago and I heard the Governor of 
Maryland make a speech. He was talk- 
ing to real-estate men. He said: 

Now I haye some good news for you. Next 
year, due to our financial condition, we are 
going to reduce the tax on real estate 20 
percent. 


That is pretty nice. 

I was in New York last week end and 
I read where Governor Lehman an- 
nounced to the people of New York: 

We are not only going to take away that 
1-percent emergency tax on income that we 
had last year, but when you pay your income 
tax on April 15 this year, that will be wiped 
out and 25 percent more. 


New York this year on the net income 
of 1941, is reducing taxes 26 percent. It 
is not like California and Utah and six 
other States. 

My own State, Missouri, collected $10,- 
000,000 more in sales tax last year than 
it did the year before. It has gradually 
gone up. By reason of the tremendous 
amount of national defense contracts in 
my State, I predict it will go up $20,- 
000,000 more this year. It is bound to do 
so. That is not money coming out of 
the Federal Treasury. Those taxes were 
levied on the purchases of skilled and 
unskilled labor, who receive approxi- 
mately 50 percent of our national defense 
expenditures. There is turn-over and 
turn-over, and each turn-over is taxed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Missouri has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. As I said, there is 
turnover and turnover, and every time 
that money is spent you collect sales tax. 

That is what is responsible for the in- 
crease. I say to you, as I have repeatedly 
shown in the Recorp, that unless this 
legislation is passed, two or three billion 
dollars will be handed out to the States. 
There are 22 States in this Union today 
that have a sales tax. Only 8 of those 
States are asking for taxes. There are 
14 States that do not want to bleed the 
Government, but if we do not pass the 
legislation, then it behooves all the 48 
States of the Union, not counting the 


Is there 
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municipalities, to get busy and pass laws 
so they will get their end of these sales 


taxes. 


Do vou think the State of New Lork, 
that does not have a sales tax, is going 
to pay all the taxes it pays to the Fed- 
eral Treasury and let other States in the 
Union collect money for national de- 
fense expenditures without New York’s 
acting? Why, of course it is not. These 
gentlemen who are talking about this 
legislation will do well to investigate and 
read the bill and not listen to some State 
officials as to what the bill contains, 
Now I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. RoLPH]. 

Mr. ROLPH. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. LELAND M. Forn] dees not 
need any defense at my hands. I am 
surprised to hear the statements made by 
the gentleman from Missouri, from the 
city of St. Louis, which really sponsored 
California, for many of the covered 
wagons outfitted in St. Louis and came 
out in 1848 and 1849 to build up Cali- 
fornia. The gentleman ought to be 
proud to think that the State of Califor- 
nia is now fifth in population and fifth 
in wealth and that it is one of 8, 9, or 10 
of the States of the country that are put- 
ting more money into the Federal Treas- 
ury than they are taking out. 

I do not know of any lobby here in 
Washington that has been lobbying 
against the gentleman’s bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I have been before 
the committees many times, but I have 
never been before a committee where 
there was any question touching taxes 
but what the California men were there; 
in fact, before the Rules Committee the 
other day there were so many Repre- 
sentatives from California that I said 
to one of them: “You had better change 
your song from ‘California, Here I Come,’ 
to ‘California, Here I Am,’” because most 
of your delegation was there opposing 
this rule. The gentleman was not there 
but many of his colleagues were there. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROLPH. I am one Representative 
from California who was not before the 
committee. If the gentleman wants to 
know why California has so many con- 
tracts it is because California has the 
plants and California has the goods. We 
have the plants, and that is the reason 
we have the contracts. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Those Californians 
who are fighting this bill ought to be 
ashamed of themselves for the way you 
are attempting to tax the Federal Govern- 
ment. If I were a Californian I would be 
lowering my head in shame at what the 
State officials are trying to do to the Fed- 
eral Government at this time. If the 
people of my State try to do to the Federal 
Government what the people of Califor- 
nia are doing I will condemn them just as 
severely as I condemn the officials of 
California. 

Everytime you tax a contractor that 
tax is added to the cost and is passed to 
the Federal Government and paid by the 
Federal Government. This legislation is 
not a bill to protect contractors but to 
protect the Federal Treasury and ex- 
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pedite production. 
you condemn it. 
Here the gavel fell.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. One reason for tak- 
ing this time is to ask the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] the ques- 
tion whether he is striving for unity, 
whether he is trying to get California 
back into the Union if she has been out? 
I did not know she was ever out. 

Mr. COCHRAN. California ought to 
get out of the Union if it will not go 
along—if she persists in her taxing of 
the Federa] Government that protects 
her. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man further if he wants to make another 
declaration, that California ought to get 
out of the Union. Now, tell us why. 

Mr. ROLPH. I was just going to ask 
that question. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Who are we fighting 
the war for if not the 48 States. Cali- 
fornia wants to tax the Government for 
the privilege of manufacturing muni- 
tions of war to be used to protect Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I supposed the war 
was being fought for the preservation of 
the United States of America. 

Mr. COCHRAN. What is the United 
States of America other than the 48 
States? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And it is being 
fought, we were told, to extend the “four 
freedoms” to all the world, including 
India. Believing, of course, as I do that 
Great Britain should soon grant inde- 
pendence to India if the “four freedoms” 
are to be carried to all the world, I hope 
she will not wait until it is too late. 

I want also to say that the statement 
of the gentlewoman from New Jersey 
{Mrs. Norton] was another great unity 

speech, especially that part of it where 
she charged directly—or if not directly, 
at least indirectly and by inference—that 
those of us who wanted labor legislation 
were inspired by the Nazis. Now, that 
surely will smooth things over, will it 
not? It is right in line with the state- 
ment that Mr. Walling made Saturday 
in New York to the effect that these let- 
ters we have been receiving demanding 
labor legislation came from Nazi propa- 
gandists. I want to read a copy of a 
letter which was sent to me, the original 
of which was sent to the President of 
the United States. It is from the Mc- 
Donald Dairy Omitting the salutation, 
it reads: 


Read the bill before 


McDonatp Dairy Co., 

Flint, Mich., March 18, 1942. 
It is you who are misinformed. Make no 
mistake about it. The people of this coun- 
try understand that men can work more 
than 40 hours if they want to, so far as the 

law is concerned, if they are pad enough 
The people are much better informed than 
you are because they know in Flint, for in- 
stance, that night before last the Fisher 
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Body local, United Automobile Workers, 
passed a resolution against working any 
faster in the war effort. The resolution was 
published in the newspaper. They know that 
on the tank plant the surveyor rodman was 
stopped from driving his own stakes and a 
needless man sent along to drive them. They 
know that bricklayers are restricted ridicu- 
lously in the number of bricks they are per- 
mitted to lay in a day on some Government 
projects. They know that union men pre- 
vent their fellow workers turning out the 
amount of work that can be done very com- 
fortably. They know that Robert Travis, 
who called a strike in a California bomber 
plant, causing you to send soldiers there, is 
now in a key position in the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, and Flint people know 
that this is the same Robert Travis that 
caused the switches to be pulled in the elec- 
tric power plants supplying Flint. 
Misinformation there certainly is, but it 
is not on the part of the people who see and 
know these things first hand. We don’t get 
our information from William Green, or 
Philip Murray, or John Lewis, head of the 
Workers and Peasant Party. We can lose 
this war. In fact, we are losing this war. 
You had better let Congress alone in this 
matter of bringing about more work. More 
work is one of the things essential to win- 
ning and paying for the war. 
Yours very truly, - 
W. A. McDonatp. 


Now, I will say to the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton] that she 
gets just nowhere except into trouble by 
calling names. If she, or any other new 
dealer or Communist, thinks she or 
they are the only loyal citizens, then they 
having ears hear not, having eyes they 
see not. 

Neither she nor anyone else is fright- 
ening anyone by falsely charging others 
with a lack of patriotism. Such charges 
are not only silly but show a self-satis- 
fied complex that is amusing. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time and ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include therein the letter referred to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor and include there- 
in a speech recently made by Judge Leo 
H. Leary, of Boston, Mass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


L. METCALFE WALLING 


Mr. FOGARTY Mr Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty]? 

There was no cbjection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
name of L. Metcalfe Walling was men- 
tioned three or four times here today, 
and I want to inform the House that Mr. 
Walling is a constituent of mine, and I 
want to say a word about this young man 
who has been maligned here on this floor 
for the horrible crime of standing up for 
the man who works for a living. 


Without 
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Metcalfe Walling, who was recently ap- 
pointed as Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor, has had a great deal of training for 
the post he occupies. His appointment 
was not a flash in the pan, but came 
about because of his long, hard work in 
his chosen field—that of labor relations. 

He was born a member of a conserva- 
tive Republican family, in December 1908, 
in the town of North Smithfield—one 
of my State’s oldest and most conserva- 
tive towns. He was graduated from 
Philips-Exeter Academy in Andover, 
Mass., and received his degree from 
Brown University in 1930. He received 
his LL. B. from Harvard Law School in 
1933. The following year he was ad- 
mitted to the bar of the State of Rhode 
Island. 

He was named labor compliance officer 
and legal adviser to the N. R. A., and in 
1935 was named director of labor for the 
State of Rhode Island, while the present 
junior Senator from Rhode Island was 
the Governor of my State. During this 
period, with Senator Green in the execu- 
tive office, the present Lt. Comdr. Robert 
E. Quinn, the State’s Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, and Metcalfe Walling, the State’s 
director of labor, there was enacted the 
greatest program of social legislation my 
State had ever known. In fact, it was 
the greatest such program any State had 
put into action in such a short period of 
time. There was enacted a minimum- 
wage law—48 hours for women and chil- 
dren—a child-labor law—and mind you, 
a child-labor law which was considered 
the finest in the country. There was set 
up for the first time a special division 
of women and children in the depart- 
ment of labor. The State set up its un- 
employment compensation division, and 
enacted many far-reaching amendments 
to the Workmen's Compensation Act, in- 
cluding an amendment providing for oc- 
cupational diseases, which inclusion had 
hitherto been frowned upon. The State 
enacted a prevailing wege law for public 
works—roads and bridge construction— 
and set up the State and Federal reem- 
ployment agencies. 

There were more accomplishments— 
many of which never saw print—but 
many of which are deeply imbedded in 
the minds of the people of the State who 
saw themselves receiving the treatment 
which is accorded decent citizens of the 
State, and with no one making excuses 
for according them that treatment to 
which they were entitled. 

Metcalfe Walling, in 1937, was named 
head of the Public Contracts Division of 
the Labor Department, and headed the 
administration of the Walsh-Healey Act. 
He has served in that capacity with honor 
and distinction until his recent appoint- 
ment to the Wages and Hours Division. 

Here men, elected by the people to serve 
the peoples’ interest, are preaching unity 
and doing their level best to destroy the 
greatest exhibition of unity that this 
country has ever witnessed. Gentlemen 
from Michigan, Georgia, and Virginia 
stand here and renew their attacks on 
labor and find they have willing follow- 
ers in men who are misguided by the 
press of the country, who in its zeal to 
follow past paths ənd continue the de- 
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struction of labor, as usual, are rapping 
every member of organized labor, even 
though in the State blamed for the in- 
auguration of this alleged crusade— 
Oklahoma—there has never been a strike 
in a defense industry. These men stand 
here and attack a young man whose 
greatest sin is that he has the courage 
of his conviction and he follows truth, 
and serves truth, no matter what the 
Consequences and no matter whose toes 
are stepped on. Do you plead the cause 
of subservient men? Do you ask for men 
who can be dictated to by the press—the 
press who will serve itself first, no matter 
what the-consequences? Or do you want 
a man who recognizes justice and fair 
play—an who knows, in all this cry of 
doing away with the 40-hour week, that 
there is in the country an army of over 
4.000.000 unemployed—this in the midst 
of the greatest demand for workers the 
country has ever seen? 

This is not a member of organized 
labor who has been attacked here on this 
floor; this is a member of your Govern- 
ment and my Government. This is a 
man who is trying to serve his country, 
and who has proved by past perform- 
ances his ability to serve his country well 
and faithfully. 

This is a man who tries to defeat his 
country’s enemies’ attempts to under- 
mine our unity, to show a solid front to 
the enemy, and as his reward for his 
faith in his fellow man he receives from 
this—this high tribunal of the House of 
Representatives—ridicule and abuse. If 
that is serving the country’s cause, then 
I have been gravely misled. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Hare, for 3 days, on account 
of death in family. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr.ROLPH Mr. Speaker, Iask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude an editorial from the Daily Com- 
mercial News entitled, “A New Era Dawns 
on the Water Front.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROLPH]? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, for nearly 
half a century the Daily Commercial 
News has served the business and com- 
mercial fields in San Francisco, This in- 
teresting paper is published every day 
except Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 

Theo F. Coleman is its energetic ca- 
pable editor and on March 16, 1942, he 
wrote an editorial captioned “A new era 
dawns on the water front. 

The article sets forth a spirit of com- 
plete cooperation in San Francisco’s ship- 
ping industry for all-out effort to win 
the war. 

The Maritime Industry Board men- 
tioned in the article will settle by Acci- 
sion within its own membership any 
questions in dispute. 

Americans everywhere I am sure will 
be interested in reading Mr. Coleman's 
editorial which follows: 
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[From the San Francisco Daily Commercial 
News of March 16, 1942] 
A NEW ERA DAWNS ON THE WATER FRONT 

The power to increase longshore efficiency 
in the loading and discharging of vessels in 
Pacific coast ports. 

The power to waive collective bargaining 
agreements “and any rights therein of either 
party” if such agreements interfere with the 
war effort. 

The power to promulgate its own rules 
and regulations for the performance of its 
duties. 

These, in substance, are the powers of the 
Pacific Coast Maritime Industry Board, cre- 
ated last week by executive order of Admiral 
Emory S. Land, with full approval of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Admiral Land acted after consulting with 
Dean Wayne L. Morse, a public member of 
the National War Labor Board and coastwise 
arbitrator under the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations longshore contract. 

He established the board as an agency of 
the War Shipping Administration, of which 
he is chairman He made it clear that he 
had but one purpose in mind—“to raise pro- 
duction levels of the longshore industry of 
the Pacific coast to the maximum.” 

Explaining the situation more fully, Dean 
Morse in a recent address before an assembly 
at the University of Oregon, where he is dean 
of the law school, had this to say: 

“For the past 6 years there have been quar- 
rels and wrangles over employer claims of a 
slow-down and union claims of a speed-up. 
As far as I am concerned as arbitrator under 
the longshore contract, I want to hear no 
more of that argument. 

“I want, the country wants, our armed 
forces have the right to expect a longshore 
speed-up and more speed-up, and then some 
more 

“I have allowed the longshoremen under 
present conditions wages sufficiently high so 
that they should have every incentive to exert 
the maximum of energy and effort in clearing 
our west-coast docks of cargo just as fast as 
there are ships in which to put it.” 

The board is definitely an instrument of 
the United States Government. And never 
before in the history of American labor rela- 
tions has any such board been given powers 
more sweeping or far-reaching than those 
held by this agency. 

Morse is chairman of the board but will 
leave actual running of the organization to 
his personally. selected vice chairman, Pro- 
fessor Paul Eliel, director of industrial rela- 
tions at Stanford University, who, in the ab- 
sence of the chairman, will have full power 
in all decisions, voting in the Chairman’s 


lace. 

Besides the chairman and vice chairman, 
the board will consist of four regular mem- 
bers, two representing employers and two 
representing labor. 

In addition, there will be six alternates. 
Two will stand by for the employer members, 
two for the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions International Longshoremen's and 
Warehousemen’s Union and two for the 
American Federation of Labor Internationa! 
Longshoremen's Association, who will sit on 
the board in place of Congress of Industrial 
Organizations members when the agency is 
considering disputes or investigations in the 
American Federation of Labor ports cf 
Tacoma, Anacortes, and Port Angeles. 

All appointments are made by Admiral 
Land, but unions and employers will nomi- 
nate members they seek to have represent 
them. It is understood that both sides al- 
ready have made nominations. Admiral 
Land is not required to follow the recommen- 
dations, but it is expected he will. Thus far 
Dean Morse and Professor Eliel are the only 
two persons actually named to the board. 
The other appointments will be made shortly. 
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The board marks the beginning of a new 
era in labor relations on Pacific coast docks, 
It has the power to suspend obsolete and 
cumbersome working rules in order to speed 
up production. It must and will use that 
power. 

Tuero, F. COLEMAN. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled a bill of the House of the following 
title, which was thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 6543. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Interna: Revenue Code relating 
to the production of alcohol. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S.1696. An act for the relief of Bessie 
Walden; and 

S. 2208 An act to further expedite the 
prosecution of the war. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO TE E PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on the following dates present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

On March 20, 1942. 

H. R. 6758. An act to provide a penalty for 
violation of restrictions or orders with respect 
to persons entering, remaining in, leaving, or 
committing any act in military areas or 
zones. 

On March 23, 1942: 

H. R. 6543. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code relat- 
ing to the production of alcohol. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 24, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
on Tuesday, March 24, 1942, at 10 a. m., 
for consideration of H. R. 6483. The 
hearing will be held in room 1304, New 
House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

CoMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m. on Tuesday, March 24, 
1942. Business to be considered: Hear- 
ings on H. R. 6799, flying hours of air 
pilots. 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 14, 1942. 
Business to be considered: Hearings along 
the line of the Sanders bill, H. R. 5497, 
and other matters connected with the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATU- 

RALIZATION 

The Committee on Immigration and 

Naturalization will hold a hearing at 
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10:30 a. m. on Wednesday, March 25, 
1942, ond H. R. 6529 and private bills. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1520. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1942, to remain available until June 
30, 1948, amounting to $1,700,000, for the 
Department of Justice (H. Doc. No. 682); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered ‘to be printed, 

1521. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a list of papers, 
consisting of 142 items, which certain Gov- 
ernment agencies have recommended for dis- 
posal; to the Committee on the Disposition 
of Executive Papers. 

1522. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill relating to the status of certain natives 
and inhabitants of the Virgin Islands; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

1523. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to discharge more effectively the 
chligations of the United States under cer- 
tain treaties relating to the manufacture and 
distribution of narcotic drugs, by providing 
for domestic control of the production and 
distribution of the opium poppy and its 
products, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1524. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Acting Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
September 30, 1941, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers, on a pre- 
liminary examination and survey of, and a 
review of report on the Saco River, Maine, 
authorized by the Flood Control Act approved 
on June 22, 1926, and requested by resolu- 
tions of the Committee on Flood Control, 
House of Representatives, adopted on March 
27, 1936, and the Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, adopted on March 28, 
1936; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

1525. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year 1943, amounting to $366,370, in the form 
of amendments to the Budget for said fiscal 
year (H. Doc. No. 683); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1526. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a report of the Admin- 
istrator of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, 1941; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1527. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to authorize the temporary appointment or 
advancement of commissioned officers of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in time of war or 
national emergency, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee of conference on 
the ing votes of the two Houses. 
H. R. 5784. A bill to consolidate police and 
municipal courts of District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1934). Ordered to be printed. 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, commit- 
tees were discharged from the considera- 
tion of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6812) for the relief of Robert 
C. Duff; Committee on Military Affairs dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 6810) granting a pension to 
Amelia Branson; Committee on Invalid Peu- 
sions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr, BLAND: 

H. R. 6818. A bill authorizing the temporary 
appointment or advancement of commis- 
sioned officers of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey in time of war or national emergency, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 6819. A bill to provide that written 
statements required by the Civil Service Com- 
mission may be made without the formality 
of an oath, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 6820. A bill to provide for the closing 
of certain foreign language schools in time of 
war; to the Committee on Education. 

H. R. 6821. A bill to promote the defense of 
the United States by prohibiting the con- 
ducting of foreign language schools; to the 
Committee on Education. 

By Mr. BEITER: 

H. R. 6822. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Act to certain persons, and to the widows, 
children, and dependents of certain persons, 
injured while fighting fires on property under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 6823. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to expedite the prosecution of the 
war effort,” approved December 18, 1941; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: 

H. R. 6824. A bill to make temporary disa- 
bility ratings of World War veterans per- 
manent after 10 years; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. POWERS: 

H. R. 6825. A bill to provide for the award 
to civilians of the Lincoln Cross and the Lin- 
coln Medal, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 6826. A bill to provide for the re- 
classification under the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940 of employees engaged 
in war production participating in strikes; to 
make it unlawful for persons to conspire to 
stop or slow down production in war con- 
tracts; to suspend the 40-hour week and pro- 
visions for overtime compensation; to limit 
the profits on war contracts; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 

By Mr. GEHRMANN: 

H. R. 6827. A bill subjecting the Indians of 
the States of Michigan, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin to laws of the respective States; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H.R. 6828. A bill to amend Public Act 274 
of October 16, 1941 (ch. 445, sec. I, 55 Stat. 
742), entitled “An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to requisition 
property required for the defense of the 
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United States”; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 6829. A bill to equalize the rates of 
pay of all personnel in the United States 
Army, the Philippine Scouts, and the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth Army, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 

By Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: 

H. R. 6830. A bill to provide emergency re- 
lief for certain tornado victims and for the 
restoration and reconstruction of certain 
devastated areas; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 6831. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H. R. 6832. A bill to repeal section 3 of the 
Standard Time Act of March 19, 1918, as 
amended, relating to the placing of a certain 
portion of the State of Idaho in the third 
time zone; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H.R. 6833. A bill for the purpose of con- 
serving gasoline and oil; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 6834. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to approve a standard design 
for a service flag; to the Committee on ae 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Texas: 

H. R. 6835. A bill to remove limitations on 
the hours of employment during the con- 
tinuance of the present war; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHELCHEL: 

H. R. 6836. A bill to readjust the compen- 
sation of men in the armed forces of the 
United States of America; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H. R. 6837. A bill to amend section 43, title 
2, United States Code, relating to mileage of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

E. R. 6838. A bill to amend the Banking Act 
of 1876, as amended; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MAAS: 

H. R. 6839. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment in the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserves of persons with physical disabilities, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: 

H. R. 6840. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementery thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. Res. 464. Resolution to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate pro-Nazi charge; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BOREN: 

H. Res. 465. Resolution to establish a spe- 
cial committee to investigate the payment of 
fees and dues as a condition of employment 
on national defense projects with a view to 
presenting legislation to the Congress to curb 
and correct such practices; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
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States to pass legislation to change the laws 
and regulations affecting the border between 
this country and Canada; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R 6841. A bill for the relief of The Tours 
Apartment Hotel; to the Committee on 
Claims 

By Mr MACIEJEWSKI: 

H. R. 6842. A bill for the relief of Robert J. 
Eitel, Max Eitel, and E. J. Coyle, of Chicago, 
IN., a copartnership doing business under the 
name of the C. & E. Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER: 

H. R. 6843. A bill for the relief of Dr. Man- 
fred Sakel; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization 

H. R. 6844 (by request). A bill for the relief 
of Emil Chalupa; to the Committee on World 
War. Veterans’ Legislation. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2584. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of the 
American Legion, C. C. Thomas Navy Post, 
No. 244, San Francisco, Calif., regarding war 
production; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

2585. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the Leg- 
isiature of the State of New York, respectfully 
requesting Congress to speedily bring about 
and put into effect any necessary changes in 
our laws and regulations affecting the border 
between this country and Canada to the end 
that unnecessary restrictions may be removed 
and that travel of persons and movement of 
products may be facilitated for the purpose 
of promoting a harmonious, an efficient, and 
a victorious prosecution of the existing war; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2586. By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Petition of 
2,536 members of the Northwestern Union of 
Telephone Workers, protesting against inclu- 
sion of the Bell System pension plan under 
the pending Morgenthau tax proposal for pen- 
sion trust funds; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

2587. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of 
the New York State Legisiature, requesting 
Congress to effect any necessary changes in 
our laws and regulations affecting the border 
between this country and Canada to the end 
that unnecessary restrictions may be removed 
and movement of persons and products facili- 
tated for the purpose of promoting the har- 
monious, efficient, and victorious prosecution 
of the existing war; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

2588. By Mr. KEOGH: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, respect- 

fully requesting the Congress to speedily 
bring about and put into effect any necessary 
changes in our laws and regulations affecting 
the border between this country and Canada 
to the end that unnecessary restrictions may 
be removed and that travel of persons and 
movement of products may be facilitated for 
the purpose of promoting a harmonious and 
efficient and a victorious prosecution of the 
existing war; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

2589. By Mr KRAMER: Petition of the 
Eagle Rock (Calif.) Chamber of Commerce, 
urging the speedy removal of aliens from 
along the Pacific coast line to interior concen- 
trations, isolating them from both the coast 
line and water-supply sources where sabotage 
would most likely occur; also urging the Con- 
gressmen to take a firm and positive stand 
against strikes of any kind that interfere with 
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the war production program; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

2590. Also, petition of the Fresno (Calif.) 
Chamber of Commerce, urging immediate re- 
moval of all aliens and Japanese citizens or 
aliens into protective custody of the United 
States, and that all property of such persons 
be taken into protective custody of the 
United States; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

2591. By Mr. WEAVER: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Hendersonville, N. C., supporting 
Senate bill 860; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

2592. By the SPEAKER: Petition of L. A. 
Nordan, of San Antonio, Tex., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to the wage-hour law; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor 

2593. Also, petition of the Council of the 
City of Cincinnati, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to House 
bills 6617 and 6750; to the Committee cn 
Ways and Means. 

2594. Also, petition of the assistant secre- 
tary, State Board of Agriculture of the State 
of California, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to construc- 
tion of dams necessary to the Central Valley 
project; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

2595. Also, petition of the American Le- 
gion, Middletown Post, No. 218, Middletown, 
Ohio, petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to all-out aid and 
unity to win the war; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 


SENATE 
Tuespay, Marcu 24, 1942 
(Legislative day of Thursday, March 5, 
1942) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, the Very Reverend 
ZeBarney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, Ruler of the nations, we 
entreat Thee in this hour of the world’s 
anguish to have pity upon us, for in 
Thee is our only hope. Inst ure in us, 
Thy children, the courage to do and to 
dare our utmost; increase our faith in 
the religion of our Saviour, which alone 
can subdue the world by its transmuta- 
tion of suffering into triumph, of a 
crown of thorns into a crown of glory, 
of a shameful cross into a symbol of sal- 
vation. 

In this Passiontide, dear Lord, teach us 
anew the mysterious meaning of the 
cross which brings to men the death of 
death, the defeat of sin, the beatifica- 
tion of martyrdom, the raising heaven- 
ward of voluntary sacrifice, the defiance 
of pain. Give to us all the certitude 
which sets no store by the apparent or 
the tangible, but which, piercing through 
the mystery of things, shows us joy shin- 
ing through tears, making of suffering a 
sacred trial sent by Eternal Love to 
purify the souls of men. We ask it for 
the sake of Him in whom dwells all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily, Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Mean, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Journal 
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of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Monday, March 23, 1942, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 


* MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
Secretaries, who also announced that on 
March 23, 1942, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S. 1564. An act for the relief of Pauline 
Caton Robertson; 

S. 1898. An act for the relief of the heirs of 
Mrs. Nazaria Garcia, of Winslow, Ariz.; 

S. 1906. An act for the relief of the estate of 
O. K. Himley; and 

S. 2134. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the S ate of 
Michigan, acting through the International 
Bridge Authority of Michigan, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge or series 
of bridges, causeways, and approaches there- 
to, across the St. Marys River from a point in 
or near the city of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to 
a point in the Province of Ontario, Canada,” 
approved December 16, 1940. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the follcwing bills, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R 5444. An act to amend the act to reg- 
ulate barbers in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purpéses; 

H. R 6386. An act to provide for an ad- 
justment of salaries of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice, the United States Park Police, the White 
House Police, and the members of the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia, to 
conform with the increased cost of living in 
the District of Columbia, and also to con- 
form with wages paid in many cities of the 
Nation; and 

H.R. 6782. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
assign officers and members of the Metro- 
politan Police force to duty in the detective 
bureau of the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes. = 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 2208) to further ex- 
pedite the prosecution of the war, and it 
was signed by the Vice President. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR SALES AND 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE AROUND MILI- 
TARY CAMPS—PETITIONS 


Mr. CAPPER presented petitions, nu- 
mercusly signed, of sundry citizens of 
Abilene and Fort Scott, Kans., praying 
for the prompt enactment of the bill 
(S. 860) to provide for the common de- 
fense in relation to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to the members of the land and 
naval forces of the United States and to 
provide for the suppression of vice in the 
vicinity of military camps and naval 
establishments; ordered to lie on the 
table. ; 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask con- 
sent to now present for appropriate dis- 
position a petition signed by various citi- 
zens of the State of Maine, praying for 
the enactment of Senate bill No. 860, 
known as the Sheppard bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the petition presented by the 
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Senator trom Maine will be received and | of capital invested in the oil industry and 


lie on the table. 


SPEED-UP OF WAR-PRODUCTION 
EFFORT—PETITION 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to place in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks, without all the 
signatures attached thereto, a petition 
directed at the stoppage of strikes, the 
doing away with overtime and double pay 
for Sunday work for the duration of the 
war, and calling for all-out production 
and action. This petition is headed and 
signed in the first instance by Hon. Flora 
J. Coutts, of Newport, Vt., who has served 
the State of Vermont well as State sen- 
ator from Orleans County in two sepa- 
rate sessicns, 1937 and 1939, of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Vermont. She is now 
actively engaged in civic affairs as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Orleans County 
Development Authority. On this peti- 
tion also are the names of many citizens 
of Newport, Vt. I request that the peti- 
tion may be received at this juncture and 
appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the petition presented by the 
Senator from Vermont will be received, 
referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and printed in the RECORD 
without all the signatures attached, 

The petition is as follows: 

Hon. Warren R. AUSTIN, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We want action taken to speed up produc- 
tion for defense, to stop strikes, and to do 
away with overtime and double Sunday pay 
for the duration of the war. We want all- 
out production. We want passing the buck 
stopped and efficiency begun. We want 
action now. 

FLORA J. Courts. 
(And sundry other citizens of New- 
port, Vt 
RESOLUTION OF KANSAS INDEPENDENT 
OIL AND GAS ASSOCIATION—PERCENT- 
AGE DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks 
and appropriately referred a resolution 
adopted by the Kansas Independent Oil 
and Gas Association at Wichita, Kans., 
on March 18, protesting against the 
Treasury proposal to eliminate the 27½- 
percent so-called depletion allowance in 
computing income-tax returns. 

I desire particularly to call attention 
and to add my strong endorsement to 
the following statements of the resolu- 
tion: 

The independent operator is justified in 
his request that this percentage depletion 
b> continued because of the risks he takes 
each time he drills a well. For the presence 
of oil cannot be determined without the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money. Even 
if oll is found, it cannot be measured. The 
amount of oll in place can only be estimated. 

A manufacturer or merchant can replace 
their stocks by making new purchases. An 
oil operator cannot replace the oil he pumps 
ovt of his wells; he must drill more wells in 
order to discover new production. This re- 
sults in his drilling many dry holes, and 
their cost is rightfully chargeable to the pro- 
ducing wells. 

We believe that any reduction of the de- 
pletion allowance will result in the taxation 


will make it impossible to develop new re- 
serves which are vital to our war effort. 


Mr. President, if the Congress elimi- 
nates or decreases to any great extent 
the depletion allowance, I fear it will 
result in stopping development of new 
oil supplies just at the time when oil is 
vitally needed for national defense. The 
Treasury proposal should be rejected. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The recommendation of the Treasury De- 
partment that the percentage depletion al- 
lowance be eliminated is to be considered 
by the Ways and Means Committee on March 
23 and 24. 

From 1918 to 1942 it has been commonly 
recognized that oil in place is capital and 
that this capital should be returned to the 
oil industry, free of tax. In order to return 
this capital free of tax, Congress determined 
in 1918 that the vaiue of oil in place should 
be based either on cost, the fair market value 
as of March 1, 1913, or the fair market value 
within 30 days from the date oil was dis- 
covered. This method, however, of arriving 
at the amount of capital involved was diffi- 
cult to administer and was expensive to the 
Government and to the oil industry. 

To simplify the computations of allowable 
depletion, Congress in 1926, the per- 
centage-depletion method, which allowed 2714 
percent of the gross income from the oil and 
gas produced by a property during each year, 
to be deducted from Federal income, but in 
no event was this to be more than 50 percent 
of the net income from the property. This 
depletion allowance passed by Congress in 
1926, has been approved by Congress in each 
succeeding revenue act; and, the fact that 
this method of computing depletion has stood 
for the past 16 years is evidence that it is 
fair, just and equitable, to both the tax- 
payer and to the Government. The further 
fact that most State income-tax departments 
have approved this method of depletion al- 
lowance argues in favor of its fairness. 

The independent operator is justified in 
his request that this percentage depletion 
be continued, because of the risks he takes 
each time he drills a well. For the presence 
of oil cannot be determined without the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money. Even if 
oil is found, it cannot be measured. The 
amount of oil in place can only be estimated. 

A manufacturer or merchant can replace 
his stocks by making new purchases. 
oil operator cannot replace the oil he pumps 
out of his wells; he must drili more wells 
in order to discover new production. This 
results in his drilling many dry holes, and 
their cost is rightfully chargeable to the pro- 
ducing wells. 

We believe that any reduction of the de- 
pletion allowance will result in the taxation 
of capital invested in the oil industry and 
wiil make it impossible to develop new re- 
serves which are vital to our war effort: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Kansas Independent Oil 
and Gas Association, That the provisions of 
the present law are fair and equitable; that 
they return no more to the industry than the 
capital consumed and that its elimination 
or reduction would discourage an essential 
industry, necessary to the welfare and defense 
of the Nation. 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO PETITION AND 
RESOLUTIONS RECEIVED FROM WIS- 
CONSIN 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 


received from the State of Wisconsin, as 
set forth on the sheet which I hold in 
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my hand, several papers, all in the nature 
of petitions, which I shall identify: A 
petition from sundry citizens of Madison, 
Wis., praying for the enactment of Sen- 
ate bill 860, known as the Sheppard bill; 
also resolutions from the Council of the 
City of Kenosha, Wis., and the Kenosha 
Industrial Unior Council favoring the 
enactment of House bill 6559, to the end 
that the men and women who, by virtue 
of the conversior of plants from peace- 
time to wartime production, are left un- 
employed may receive during such idle 
period a decent, livable unemployment 
bentfit; also a resolution from the League 
of Wisconsin Municipalities, Madison, 
Wis., urging Members of the Congress 
and the various war agencies to put forth 
every effort to aid in providing necessary 
funds for the promotion of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, and also a resolution from 
the Portage County, Wis., Board of 
Supervisors favoring the suspension of 
labor-union activity for the duration of 
the war. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: 

H. R. 6387. A bill to extend the crediting of 
military service under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Acts, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1192). 

By Mr. MALONEY, from the Committee on 
Immigration: 

S. 1944. A bill for the relief of Thomas 


Samuel Wuriu; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1193). 

By Mr. HOLMAN, from the Committee on 
Immigration: 

H. R. 1541. A bill for the relief of Jacques 
Hailpern, Max Hailpern, and Sally Hailpern 
Zaharia; with an amendment (Rept. No 
1194). 

By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee on 
Immigration: 

H. R. 2922. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Edward Whiteside; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1195). 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Committee 
on Appropriations I report back from 
that committee, with amendments, for 
the calendar, the bill (H. R. 6736) mak- 
ing appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1943, for civil functions 
administered by the War Department, 
and for other purposes, and I submit a 
report (No. 1191) thereon. I give notice 
that at the earliest opportune moment I 
shall call up the bill for consideration by 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

(Mr. BROWN introduced Senate bill 2400, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 2401. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 

the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
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render judgment upon the claims of William 
Quinlan; to the Committee on Claims. 


OVERTIME PAYMENTS TO EMPLOYEES 
UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS— 
PURCHASE OF UNITED STATES BONDS 
BY GOVERNMENTAL OFFICIALS AND 
OTHERS 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to introduce a bill for reference 
to the Committee on Finance, and I wish 
briefiy to state what it contains. 

The bill proposes, first, that hereafter 
all overtime pay received by workmen 
engaged on Government contracts shall 
be paid in the form of United States 
Savings bonds. 

Second, that the salaries of all officers 
of corporations engaged in Government 
war work which exceed $400 a month, 
approximately $5,000 a year, shall be 
paid, to the extent of 5 percent thereof, 
in United States war bonds. 

Thiid, that the salaries of all Govern- 
ment employees, including, I may say, 
Senators and Representatives, judges, 
and other officers and employees of the 
United States. receiving salaries in excess 
of $400 a month, slightly under $5,000 a 
year shall be paid to the extent of 5 per- 
cent thereof in United States Savings 
bonds. 

Of course, the major purpose of the 
proposed legislation is, first, to raise 
money; second, to postpone the buying 
power of salaries from the present time to 
the period after the war. These bonds 
are to be substantially similar to the pres- 
ent United States Savings bonds, except 
that they are to be nonnegotiable, and 
nonredeemable unti. 6 months after the 
termination of the war such termination 
to be as defined in the Second War Pow- 
ers Act. 


Mr. HUGHES. Could the bonds be 


used for the payment of taxes? 

Mr. BROWN. No; they could not be. 

Mr. HUGHES. What will we use for 
the payment of taxes? 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator will have 
to save something out of his salary with 
which to pay taxes. 

Mr. President, this bill, I hope, will 
be anti-inflationary in result. It affects 
three groups of wage and salary earners. 
It proposes that all overtime pay to work- 
ers on Government contracts, both pri- 
mary and secondary, shall be in the form 
of nonnegotiable war bonds issued on a 
discount basis to the full amount of the 
overtime pay substantially in the form of 
the present Treasury issues except that 
they are not cashable or redeemable until 
6 months after the end of the war as 
defined in the Second War Powers Act. 
The bill also will require payment of 5 
percent of all salaries paid by corpora- 
tions engaged in war work which are in 
excess of $400 per month. With the same 
kind of bonds as above described, the 
third class I seek to affect in the same 
manner is all Government officials and 
employees drawing salaries in excess of 
$400 per month. 

I think it fair under all circumstances 
to give serious consideration to a similar 
provision for corporate dividends and I 
introduce the bill with the hope that we 
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can find some method of reaching cor- 
porate dividends. I have not suggested 
any form in my bill, but take this means 
of calling attention to the need and hope 
that when considered in committee, we 
may find some means of reaching cor- 
porate dividends based upon war con- 
tracts in a substantially similar manner 
as overtime and salaries are reached. 

It will be noted that the main purpose 
of the bill is the postponement of buying 
power from the present to the post-war 
period. It is a step toward compulsory 
savings. I am not wedded to the rate of 
5 percent, as suggested, nor to the $400 
base. These may be changed in accord 
with what seems proper after hearing. 
I am able to say that the Treasury is 
studying the matter. They have an- 
nounced no position. I discussed the 
ubject matter publicly before the Finance 
Committee of the Senate on March 13 
during the hearing on the Public Debt 
Act. I have also discussed the matter 
further with Secretary “forgenthau and 
Under Secretary Bell of the Treasury. I 
have also discussed the overtime question 
with representatives of labor and of 
management. I have received no definite 
answer from either, but was assured by 
both that the subject matter was worthy 
of most serious consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2400) relating to overtime payments to 
employees under Government contracts, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia: 

H. R. 5444. An act to amend the act to 
regulate barbers in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6386. An act to provide for an ad- 
justment of salaries of the Metropolitan 
Police, the United States Park Police, the 
White House Police, and the members of the 
Fire Department uf the District of Columbia, 
to conform with the increased cost of living 
in the District of Columbia, and also to con- 
form with wages paid in many cities of the 
Nation; and 

H. R. 6782. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to as- 
sign officers and members of the Metro- 
politan Police force to duty in the detective 
bureau of the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MINERALS, ELECTRICAL 
FACILITIES, AND NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 2378) to promote the 
development and production of minerals 
belonging to the United States, to au- 
thorize the construction and operation of 
electrical facilities, to promote utiliza- 
tion of the natural resources of the Na- 
tion, and for other purposes, which were 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys and ordered to be 
printed, 


THE TAX PROBLEM—ADDRESS BY SENA- 
TOR TAFT 


Mr. BROWN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
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on the tax problem delivered by Senator 

Tarr on Monday, March 23, 1942, which ap- 

pears in the Appendix.] 

PROSECUTION OF THE WAR—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a radio address 
delivered by him at Chippewa Falls, Wis., on 
March 18, 1942, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


PRE-WAR STATEMENTS BY SENATOR 
SMATHERS AND FORMER SENATOR 
EDGE 


[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from 
the Atlantic City Press, Atlantic City, N. J., 
of March 23, 1942, containing statements by 
former Senator Edge and Senator SMATHERS, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS TO THE ORDER OF AHEPA BY 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


[Mr. SMATHERS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Attorney General of the 
United States at the Ahepa dinner, March 
23, 1942, at the Mayflower Hotel, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE WAR 
EFFORT 


[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio program 
in which Theodore Granik interviewed James 
M. Landis, Director of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, which appears in the Appendix.] 


WARTIME RESPONSIBILITY TO YOUTH— 
ADDRESS BY DR. V. T. THAYER 


Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
entitled “Our Wartime Responsibility to 
American Youth: Shall We Scrap the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps?” delivered on February 
15, 1942, in New York City, by Dr. V. T. 
Thayer, educational ‘irector, Ethical Culture 
Schools, and leader of the New York Society 
for Ethical Culture, which appears in, the 
Appendix. ] 


LABOR AND WAR PRODUCTION—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM THE MONTGOMERY (ALA.) 
ADVERTISER 


Mr. BANKHEAD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Must Our Nation Be Torn to 
Pieces?" published in the Montgomery (Ala.) 
Advertiser of March 22, 1942, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


THURMAN ARNOLD—ARTICLE BY FRANK 
C. WALDROP 


[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Frank C. Waldrop regarding Assistant Attor- 
ney General Thurman Arnold, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


MacARTHUR PROMISES “THE TRUTH” 
ABOUT THE WAR—ARTICLE BY HAROLD 
GUARD 


[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “MacArthur Promises ‘the Truth’ 
About War—Requests Cooperation” written 
by Harold Guard, United Press staff corre- 
spondent at General MacArthur's head- 
quarters, Australia, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


WAR PRODUCTION AND LABOR POLICIES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
two. letters discussing war production and 
labor policies which appear in the Appendix.] 
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NELSON'S WARNING—EDITORIAL 
FROM CHICAGO TIMES 

Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Heed Nelson’s Warning,” published in 
the Chicago Sunday Times of March 15, 1942, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

BONDS VERSUS BONDAGE 

Mr. MURDOCK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement 
entitled “Bonds Versus Bondage,” by James 
Shenos, president District of Columbia 
Chapter, Order of Ahepa, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


TEXANS DEMAND ACTION 
Mr. CONNALLY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article from 
the Washington Times-Herald of March 24, 
1942, relating to a mass meeting in Dallas, 
Tex., which appears in the Appendix.] 


EFFECT OF CONCENTRATION OF DEFENSE 
INDUSTRIES ON SMALL BUSINESS 
Mr. RADCLIFFE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article from 
the Preston (Md.) News of March 12, 1942, 
relating to defense industries and small busi- 
ness, which appears in the Appendix.] 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MEAD. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Glass Pepper 


Austin Green Radcliffe 
Bailey Guffey Reed 
Bankhead Gurney Reynolds 
Barbour Hayden Rosier 

Bilbo Hill Russell 

Bone Hol man Schwartz 
Brewster Hughes Shipstead 
Brown Johnson, Calif. Smathers 
Bulow Johnson, Colo. Smith 

Burton Langer Spencer 
Butler Lee Stewart 

Byrd Lucas Taft 

Capper McCarran Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway McFarland Thomas, Okla. 
Chandler McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McNary Tobey 

Clark, Idaho Maloney Truman 
Clark, Mo. Maybank Tunnell 
Connally Mead Tydings 
Danaher Millikin Vandenberg 
Davis Murdock Van Nuys 
Doxey Murray Wagner 
Ellender Nye Wheeler 
George O'Daniel White 

Gerry O'Mahoney Wiley 

Gillette Overton Willis 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH] is 
absent from the Senate because of ill- 


ness. 

The Senator from California IMr. 
Downey], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are 
holding hearings in Western States on 
matters pertaining to national defense. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
prews], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Bunker], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HERRING], and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Walsh! are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is 
absent because of illness. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Batt] is a member of the 
Senate committee holding hearings in 
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the West on matters pertaining to the 
national defense, and is therefore un- 
able to be present. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Brivces] is absent as a result of an 
injury and illness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs] 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
Mr. Lopce] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the resolution (S. Res. 220) declaring 
WILLIAM LANGER not entitled to be a 
United States Senator from the State of 
North Dakota. 

Mr. TUNNELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. While I have no 
doubt there is a constructive quorum 
present, I should like to have the Rec- 
orp show that there are just 24 out of 96 
jurors present. 

Mr: WHITE and Mr. BREWSTER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield and, if so, to 
whom? è 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 

(Mr. WHITE presented a petition 
which appears under the appropriate 
heading.) 

Mr. CONNALLY. I rise to a point of 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas is recognized to state the 
point of order. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] made the 
point that there is not a quorum present, 
and under the rules of the Senate the roll 
must be called. The Senator from 
Michigan made the point that there are 
only 24 Senators on the floor. Whether 
he used the words, “I suggest the absence 
of a quorum” or not, he did suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. TUNNELL] has the 
floor. Does the Senator from Delaware 
yield for the purpose of calling the roll? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I do not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Wurre] has the 
floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. TuNNELL] 
yielded to the Senator from Maine, but 
failed to designate whether it was the 
junior or senior Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
make the further point of order that 
when the Senator from Michigan made 
the point that there was no quorum pres- 
ent it then became the duty of the Chair 
to proceed to order the calling of the roll, 
irrespective of whether the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. TuNNELL] would yield for 
the purpose or not. I do not care to 
have the roll called, but in the interest of 
correct procedure I wish the Record to 
show that the Senator from Michigan 
has observed that there is not a quorum 
present, - 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The presence 
of a quorum had just been announced, 
The Chair did not undertake to ascertain 
the veracity of the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], 
and understood that the Senator from 
Michigan was speaking in a highly 
humorous mood. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I shall 
first answer the question asked by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. TrDIN cs! 
yesterday. In addition to the quotation 
from page 111 of the record, which I 
read yesterday in response to the ques- 
tion asked by the Senator from Maryland 
with reference to Gale Wyman, I shall 
now read from page 112 of the record: 

Mr. Burke. Did you ell your father on 
that occasion that the representative of Mr. 
Lancer had agreed, subject to Mr. Lanczr’s 
approval, to pay you $500 for such services. 
as you might render in the matter? 


Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator give 
me the pages again? 

Mr. TUNNELL. The first page I gave 
was 111. The second one is 112. On 
both are to be found evidence relating 
to the activity of Mr. Gale Wyman. I 
will not read again what I read yester- 
day from page 111. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator 
specify the exact sentences? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes; on page 111, 
near the top of the page, will be found 
this language: 

And I read you that portion of your state- 
ment appearing at the top of page 17, which 
I now repeat: $ 

“I tod them from the standpoint of a fix- 
ing policy it would be a physical impossibility 
for me to do any good.” 

Do you wish to say to the committee that 
when you referred to a “fixing policy” that 
that was the first time that that had been 
mentioned in the conversation between Mr. 
Leedom and Mr. Mulloy and yourself, that 
the only thing they had suggested for which 
they wanted your services was in reference 
to this banquet and the relief of the jury 
list? 

Mr. Wyman. That is all that they sug- 
gested to me at the time. However, there 
were possibly some inferences drawn during 
the conversation which caused me to describe 
it in that way. I cannot recall the exact con- 
versation. 

Mr. Burke. Now, Mr. Wyman, is it unfair 
to say that you knew perfectly well when 
Leedom called you down there and Mulloy 
and Leedom -talked to you and wanted you 
to take some part in this case, they were 
willing to pay you, apparently, whatever you 
asked, $500 you said, that they wanted you 
to use your influence in whatever way you 
could with your father to get the result they 
wanted in the case? You knew that that is 
what they wanted, did you not? 

Mr. Wyman. Well, that was understood. 


Mr. TYDINGS. I still say that that 
language can be interpreted strictly, it 
can be interpreted literally, or it can be 
interpreted conservatively, and one can 
arrive at many different meanings from 
that language. 

Mr. TUNNELL. And they are all 
crooked. 

Mr. TYDINGS. 
here—— 

Mr. TUNNELL. I say all the meanings 
are crooked, are they not? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not think so. I 
should say that when a judge’s son prac- 
tices law in his father’s own bailiwick, 
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not infrequently persons will employ the 
judge's son because they feel that there 
will be no antipathy on the part of the 
bench toward the trial attorney. I am 
not passing on the ethics of such a prac- 
tice, but there is nothing illegal about it, 
there is nothing improper about it, in the 
sense that we are discussing this case. 
It was no secret that Mr. Gale Wyman 
was to appear in open court. He was not 
hired to go into court in a disguise. He 
was in open court. I cannot find any 
direct statement in the record from 
which it may be assumed that he was 
asked to do something which was im- 
proper. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr.STEWART. Has the Senator from 
Maryland read the testimony of Mulloy? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have read these dif- 
ferent quotations, and I can draw infer- 
ences from them. 

Mr. STEWART. Mulloy said that Gale 
Wyman was hired for the purpose of fix- 
ing his father. That is the substance of 
his testimony. 

Mr. TYDINGS. On what page is that? 

Mr. STEWART. There are several 
pages of it, I will say to the Senator. 
Mulloy’s testimony would have to be read 
pretty nearly in its entirety. In addition 
to that, it was specifically understood 
that Mr. Gale Wyman was not to appear 
in court because it would not look right. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What I should like to 
have is the specific statement. 

Mr. STEWART. One of the unfortu- 
nate things about the whole procedure 
is that all the testimony has not been 
printed. The other day, when a similar 
question arose, I undertook to have the 
entire testimony printed. A part of the 
testimony was not included even in the 
little green book which appears on Sena- 
tor’s desks. By that I mean statements 
taken by the investigators. I believe it 
should all have been printed and placed 
on the desk of each Senator who might 
desire to avai’ himself of it. I think it be- 
hooves Senators to read every word of 
this testimony. The committee sat for 
about a month listening to testimony. 
It was one of the most unpleasant duties 
I have ever had to perform in the Senate 
or anywhere else. We saw the witnesses 
who appeared before us. That was one 
of the occasions in my life when I had 
impressed upon me the correctness of 
the old idea of the importance of seeing 
the witnesses and observing their de- 
meanor on the stand. I became greatly 
impressed with the tremendous differ- 
ence between reading a cold record and 
seeing and hearing the men who came 
before us and made the record and testi- 
fied in flesh and blood, I had that expe- 
rience in this case. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware again yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The only purpose for 
which I rose yesterday was to say that 
the statement had been made that Sena- 
tor Lancer, then Mr. Lancer, through his 
agents, Mr. Mulloy and the other gentle- 
man who was associated with him, had 
employed Gale Wyman, the judge’s son, 
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for the purpose of influencing his father 
improperly, and I said that I could not 
find any specific statement in the record 
to that effect. I did find statements from 
which such an inference could be drawn, 
quite properly, if one wanted to do it; 
but I wanted the exact page and the 
exact statement where that assertion 
was made, and I have not yet been able 
to find it. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that on page 111 Gale Wyman 
states that it was understood, when he 
agreed to do this work for Senator 
Lancer, whatever it was, that he was to 
use his influence with his father in what- 
ever way he could to obtain the desired 
result. If it is proper to pay money to 
the son of a judge to influence the father 
in a case which the father is trying, 
then I am entirely wrong. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL, I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The distinguished 
Senator from Maryland said that the 
hiring of the judge’s son was a matter 
of record. That is not a fact, is it? The 
judge’s son was not one of the attorneys 
of record. 

Mr. TUNNELL. He was not one of the 
attorneys of record; but the fact that he 
was hired is a matter of record in the 
green book. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is what I meant. 
He did not appear in court, but he was 
one of the attorneys hired in the case. 

With the Senator’s permission I 
should like to read the next three or 
four sentences: 

Mr. BURKE Yes. And you told them, and 
your testimony bears that out fully, that you 
were sure your father was not that kind of a 
man. 

Mr. WYMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE. The attempt to influence him 
would not bring the result? 

Mr. WYMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Burke. That is correct, according to 
your statement? 

Mr. Wyman. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE. You never varied from that? 

Mr. WYMAN. No. 

Mr. Bunk. But in spite of that, and after 
the conversation went on they insisted that 
they still wanted you in the case and were 
willing to pay you for it? 

Mr. Wyman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burke. You have already testified that 
following that conversation you went over 
across the State to Sioux Falls and talked 
to your father? 

Mr. Wyman. I did. 


So, according to Mr. Wyman’s testi- 
mony, adduced by Senator Burke, if there 
had been any supposition that he was 
to be hired for any irregular purpose, it 
was definitely understood when Mr. Wy- 
man left the room that influence was out 
of the question. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I do not think so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me read it. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I have read it more 
times than the Senator has. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Listen to this: 

Mr. Burke. The attempt to influence him 
would not bring the result? 

Mr. WYMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE. That is correct, according to 
your statement? 

Mr. WYMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. BURKE. You never varied from that? 

Mr. Wyman. No. 

Mr. BURKE. But in spite of that, and after 
the conversation went on they insisted that 
they still wanted you in the case and were 
willing to pay you for it. 


All that means is, without any influ- 
= being a matter of consideration at 


Mr. TUNNELL. That is where the 
Senator and I differ. 

Bed TYDINGS. The witness answered 
“ es.“ 

Mr. TUNNELL. That is where the 
Senator and I differ. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask the 
Senator from Maryland a question? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If the judge’s son 
was not an attorney of record, and if he 
did not participate in the trial of the 
case, why was he hired, and what service 
could he render the defendant? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is a matter of 
inference. The Senator very properly 
says that the employment was not ortho- 
dox; but I am not dealing with that 
phase of the matter. The assertion was 
made here that it was stated that Mr. 
Wyman was employed to influence his 
father, and I said that I had not been 
able to find in the testimony an affirma- 
tive statement to that effect. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Nothing more than 
an inference. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There was an infer- 
ence that that was true; but I think it 
is important to draw a distinction be- 
tween an inference and a fact. I only 
wanted to keep the record straight. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. On the theory that per- 
haps the Senator from Maryland has not 
had the time to read the entire record let 
me invite his attention to the fact that 
during the trial the judge’s son, Gale 
Wyman, went to Bismarck, N. Dak., and 
registered at the hotel under an assumed 
name. He was not an attorney of record. 
No one, with the exception of Leedom, 
Mulloy, ana the respondent, knew in 
reality who he was or what he was doing 
there. 

Mr, TUNNELL. Let me repeat what I 
said yesterday. On page 111 it is stated 
precisely that the purpose of hiring young 
Wyman was understood to be that of in- 
fluencing his father. I do not change 
that statement because that statement is 
in the record. That is the statement of 
Gale Wyman. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I was about to call 
the attention of the Senator from Mary- 
land to pages 16 and 17 of the record in 
the green book. If I may have the per- 
mission of the Senator from Delaware I 
should like to read a little of that testi- 
mony. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I am glad to yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Mulloy testified 
as follows: 
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We started driving back toward Mandan 
again, and we discussed it with Vogel. 

I had been in a car accident up near Rugby 
with the Governor prior to that. My car 
was in the garage up there being repaired. 

So, after discussing it with Vogel, we all 
decided that we would leave that night for 
Deadwood. So we turned around and came 
back to Bismarck. 


Without going back, I am sure he was 
riding in the car with Governor LANGER. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. Continuing to read 
from the testimony of Mr. Mulloy: 


I told Governor Lancer that I had no money 
to make the trip for my expenses. He first 
told me not to be surprised if I found the 
money in the compartment of the car, and 
the next time, or the next thing I to!d Vogel 
that I had no car, and Vogel offered me the 
use of his car. So we drove back to Bis- 
marck, and I prepared to leave that day with 
them, and did leave, and drove as far as Mott, 
N. Dak., that night, just about 15 or 20 miles 
from Bismarck, and registered at the Weeks 
Hotel in Mott. I stayed there that night. 
The next morning I got up and drove to 
Deadwood, S. Dak. 

Mr. BURKE. Did you see Mr. Leedom while 
you were there? 


Chet Leedom, of course, was supposed 
to be the close political and personal 
friend of Judge Wyman. 


Mr. Burxe. Did you see Mr. Leedom while 
you were there? 

Mr. Mutioy. Yes. I registered at the 
Franklin Hotel in Deadwood. I went up to 
my room and I was just finishing taking a 
bath and Chet knocked at the door and came 
walking in, and just as he came in he put out 
his hand to shake hands with me. He said, 
“By God, Jim, we have got to save LANGER.” 


The Senator from Maryland is not now 
present in the Chamber. 
Mr. Burke then asked this question: 


Mr. BURKE, I understood you to say that in 
your telephone conversation with Mr. Leedom 
you had not referred specifically to the rea- 
son why you wanted to see him. Is that 
true? 

Mr. Mouttoy. That is correct. 

Mr. BURKE. Nevertheless, the first words 
that Mr. Leedom said to you on seeing you 
were as you have just stated? 

Mr. MuLLoY. That is correct. 
the angles figured out. 

Mr. BURKE. What did you say to Mr. Lee- 
dom when you got into conversation with 
him about the matter? 


This is on page 17 of the record. The 
Senator from Maryland wanted some- 
thing specific pointed out. 


Mr. Motror. I told him— 


That is, Chet Leedom— 


I told him, “that is exactly what Iam down 
here for.” And we talked—well, for the bal- 
ance of the afternoon he impressed upon me, 
and I already knew, that he was very, very 
close to Judge Lee Wyman. He also discussed 
‘with me and told me of the boy, Gale Wy- 
man, and the influence that Gale Wyman 
woule have with his father. 


That is the same boy and the same 
judge about whom the Senator from 
Maryland was speaking a moment ago. 


Mr. BURKE. That is a son of Judge Wyman? 

Mr. MULLOY. Les. 

Mr. BURKE. Is he a practicing lawyer in 
South Dakota? 

Mr. MULLOY. Yes. 

Mr. Bourke. Located where? 

Mr. MULLOY. At Deadwood, S. Dak. 


He had all 
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The testimony goes on to tell how the 
whole deal was made and the purpose for 
which it was made. If that is not plain, 
then I do not understand what I have 
read. The testimony to which I have 
referred appears on pages 16 and 17 and 
numerous other pages of the record in the 
greenbook. The whole record must be 
read by Members of the Senate before 
they can definitely understand not only 
the Judge Wyman case, but also the bond 
transaction with the Iowa broker, Mr. 
Brunk, and the other transaction, which 
involved the sale of worthless Mexican 
land stock to a lawyer named Sullivan, 
who represented the Great Northern 
Railroad, the valuation of which was re- 
duced at the time $25,000 was paid, in 
broken doses, to the then Governor 
LANGER. 

The whole record must be read. There 
is no one page which can be specifically 
pointed out which would convict anybody 
of undertaking to bribe or influence the 
judge by improperly hiring somebody, 
whether it was his son or hisfriend. The 
entire record must be read and digested 
by every Senator. That is the thing 
which has impressed me since thé 
beginning of this trial in the Senate 
Chamber. This is a tremendously im- 
portant matter. I wish the whole 
record had been printed and placed 
on the desk of each Senator. I 
think every Senator ought to read the 
contents of the green book, but I think 
the whole record ought to be printed. 
If we are to continue debating this case, 
I think I shall renew my motion along 
about the “shank” of the spring some- 
time and try to have the entire record 
printed after all. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Tennessee is entirely cor- 
rect. I am unable to follow the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland. It 
is specifically stated by Gale Wyman that 
it was understood that he was to attempt 
to influence his father in whatever way 
he could, though he says he told them he 
could not do it. 

Mr.. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. What difference does 
it make whether he influenced him or 
not? 

Mr. TUNNELL. It does not make any 
difference. That is the point. 

Mr. STEWART. If he was hired for 
that purpose, the man who undertook to 
hire him—if he really undertook to do 
it—is just as guilty as though he had 
accomplished his purpose. 

Mr. TUNNELL. That is the point. 

I was unable to complete my statement 
to the Senator from Maryland. With 
reference to the same subject, inasmuch 
as it has been opened up, I read from 
page 112: 

Mr. BURKE. Did you tell your father on that 
occasion that the representative of Mr. LANGER 
had agreed, subject to Mr. LANGErR’s approval, 
to pay you $500 for such services as you might 
render in the matter? 

Mr. Wyman. I told him upon my arrival at 
Sioux Falls, after telling him what they 
wanted, I told him that I had been promised 
$500. 
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Mr. Bourxe. What did your father think 
about that, if that is a proper question? 

Mr. Wyman, I told him the circumstances 
under which I was accepting it, and told him 
I was not driving across the State for nothing, 
and if they had $500 they wanted to pay me 
for that service, that I was going to take it. 

Mr. Burke. Is it not a fact that Mr Mulloy 
testified yesterday that this matter of going 
over to Sioux Falls to see your father at that 
time in reference to the jury list, that that 
came up incidentally, and you said, well, you 
were going to Sicux-Falls on some other busi- 
ness and you would talk to your father about 
that at that time? 

Mr. Wyman. That is not a fact. 

Mr. BURKE. What did you next hear about 
the ania payment that was to be made to 
you — 


That amount was promised by the 
agent of Senator LANGER. 


Mr. BURKE. What did you next hear about 
the Bone payment that was to be made to 
you 

Mr. WYMAN. I think it was 2 or 3 days after 
I got back from Sioux Falls that I got a regis- 
tered letter with $250 in c in it. 

Mr. Burke. Who was the sender of the reg- 
istered letter? 

Mr. Wyman. Chet Leedom. 

Mr. Burke. How much was in it? 

Mr. Wyman. $250. 

Mr. BURKE. You expected, when you opened 
the letter, to find $500? 

Mr. Wyman. I did. 


In other words, if the $500 or if the $256 - 
did not come from Mr. Lancer, the only 
other explanation is that it came from 
Chet Leedom. Does anyone believe that 
Chet Leedom was paying $250 to Gale 
Wyman for any purpose except for the 
Purpose of delivering the money which 
Governor Lancer had sent him? 

Here is the statement of the man who 
had received the money from Chet Lee- 
dom. Chet Leedom was paying the agent 
of Governor LANGER; and no one, it seems 
to me, can with any degree of sincerity 
say that he believes Leedom was paying 
the money out of his own pocket. 

I continue to read from the testimony: 


Mr. BURKE. And while we are on that sub- 
ject we will close that up. Did you later 
get the balance of the $500? 

Mr. Wyman. I got $275 in the form of a 
check that was drawn payable to Jim Mulloy 
for the trip to Bismarck, N. Dak.; yes, sir. 


Mr. BURKE. And were you present in Mr. 
LancGer’s office when he got out his check 
book and drew that check? 

Mr. Wyman. No, sir. 

Mr. BURKE. But you received the check? 

Mr. Wyman. I did. 

Mr. BURKE. From Mulloy? 

Mr. Wyman. I did. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Mulloy endorsed it, did he? 

Mr. Wyman. He did. 

Mr. Burke. Did you go with him to the 
Bank of Bismarck and attempt to cash it but 
found that the bank was closed? 

Mr. Wyman. That is true. 

Mr. Burke. And could not get the money 
at the hotel, so you took the check when it 
was properly endorsed and cashed it at some 
other bank? ` 

Mr. WYMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURKE. Going back now for a moment 
to your statement that although you were 
sworn to tell the truth there may be some 
parts of it that were not quite true, would 
you indicate any other part of the statement, 
your rather lengthy statement, which you 
now wish to either repudiate or qualify in 
any particular? 
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Mr. Wyman said he wanted to take 
out the profanity, so the gist of the state- 
ments was not affected. He eliminated 
only the profanity. 

On page 120 of the record we find the 
following testimony given during the 
cross-examination: 


Mr. Munr fr. Was at any time any state- 
ment made in your presence by Leedom or 
Mulloy, at either the first or second time that 
Mulloy came dewn there, or any other time 
that Mr. Leedom was up there for the purpose 
of influencing your father in the conduct of 
these triuls? 

Mr Wyman. It never was brought up in 
that way. The first knowledge I had that 
Chet was doins; anything or attempting to 
do anything like that, or apparently doing 
anything like that, was when Mulloy came 
down after Chet the second time, and on the 
way back he tole me how he got his foot 
into it, and how it was going to be neces- 
sary for somebody to straighten the situation 
out. 

Mr Murrey What did he tell you? 

Mr. Wyman. He just said that Chet had 
been getting drunk up there and he had been 
running off at the mouth and advertising 
the fact that he was trying to influence the 
court; that he was a close friend of the 
Judge's and that he knew what was going on, 
and things like that; and it was making it 
very embarrassing for Mulloy and LANGER, 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. Murry. That is, Mulloy himself was 
embarrassed because this man Leedom, while 
intoxicated, had talked too much. 

Mr Wyman. Yes. 

Mr, Murrxy And claimed he was trying to 
influence the court? 

Mr Wyman Yes. 

Mr Monr gr. When, in fact, he was not up 
there for that purpose at all? 

Mr Wrman That is true. 


Leedom was the man whom Mr. LANGER 
insisted upon having, and sent for after 
the trial was over, in order to have him 
for the next trial. Leedom was at Bis- 
marck, telling whatever persons he saw 
that he was influencing the court or at- 
tempting to do so; and, notwithstanding 
that fact, Mr. Lancer sent for him again, 
and Mulloy went to Deadwood for him. 

Next, I read the testimony at the point 
at which the then chairman, the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] took 
part in the examination of Wyman: 


The CHAIRMAN. You are not exactly gullible, 
are you? 

Mr. Wyman. No; I do not think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. You knew they did not hire 
Chet Leedom to go up there and represent 
a newspaper, did you not? Let us be frank 
about it. 

Mr Wyman. I will say “Yes” to that. 


That was Gale Wyman’s statement. 
He knew that Chet Leedom had not been 
hired to go there for the purpose of rep- 
resenting a newspaper. 

The testimony continues, as follows: 


The Cxamrman. That is all. 

Mr. Wyman. Under this circumstance, that 
at the time he was hired, at the first time 
that ne went up there, that was the only 
explanation, that was the only situation that 
anybody knew about. Chet advertised that 
fact himself. And, as far as BILL LANGER 
was concerned, under he circumstances, he 
did not have anything to do with the situa- 
tion, other than through his lieutenant, Jim- 
mie Mulloy, and when Mulloy came down 
there. I did not know what their transaction 
was, prior to the time that they called me 
to come down to the room. 
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The CHamman. But you knew what they 
wanted, did not you? 

Mr, Wyman. Well, Chet Leedom intimated 
to me that there was going to be a chance 
for him to make some money. 

The CHAIRMAN. If you did not know what 
they wanted, why did you refuse employment 
as a lawyer, and why did you accept em- 
ployment to go around under cover, under 
an assumed name? 

Mr Wyman. Well, I did not give them any 
services as a lawyer, as a record lawyer in the 
case I would not have taken any part of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. But you were ready to do 
the other? 

Mr, Wyman. As an individual under the 
circumstances, why I did the other, and I 
agree with the inferences that are raised, it 
was a foolhardy, very, very expensive and em- 
barrassing situation. 

The CHamman. And you said in your state- 
ment before the investigators that Jim Mul- 
loy told the truth in large part? 

Mr. Wyman. Well, in the details of his 
meetings and things like that there is not 
any question in my mind but that he told 
the truth. 


Those are the statements, and I call 
particular attention to the answer of 
Gale Wyman to the question propounded 
by the Senator from New Mexico, the 
then chairman: 

The CHAIRMAN. You knew they did not hire 
Chet Leedom to go up there and represent a 
newspaper, did you not? Let us be frank 
about it. 

Mr. Wyman. I will say “Yes” to that. 


He knew what Leedom was there for, 
and he took Leedom’s place. 

On page 119 of the record we find the 
followin;, questions and answers: 

Mr. Burke. Would you want to give the 
committee any reason why upon going to the 
hotel in North Dakota, after having visited 
with your father you registered under an 
assumed name, knowing, as I assume you did 
as a lawyer, that it is a misdemeanor I be- 
lieve under the laws of the State of North 
Dakota, as well as generally? Why did you 
follow that course? 

Mr Wyman. Because I felt like I should 
not have been there in the first place. 

Mr. BURKE. Ah! You knew all the time 
you should not be in the matter at all, did 
you not? 

Mr. Wyman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURKE. And you have regretted it many 
times, that you took the $500 or had anything 
to do with it? 

Mr. Wyman. That is true. 


The foregoing gives the general situa- 
tion with reference to Gale Wyman. He 
admitted at two places in the examina- 
tion that he knew he was expected to do 
something which was not legal or ethical. 
He was supposed to try to influence his 
father. At all times Gale Wyman said he 
could not doit. There is no doubt about 
that; but the stigma and the burden do 
not lie in the fact that they could not 
get Gale Wyman to do it; the burder and 
the stigma lie in the fact that Governor 
Lancer, through his agents, employed 
persons for the purpose, as he says, of 
influencing Gale Wyman’s father. That 
is the burden of this charge. There is 
the act involving moral turpitude. I do 
not think we have reached such a stage 
in the development of the American sys- 
tem of government and political science 
that it is ethical to employ persons to 
influence a judge or to pay a member of 
his family $500 to induce him to go to the 
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place where the judge is conducting a 
trial in order to influence the judge. 
Even though the young man was pro- 
testing that he could not succeed, he was 
hired and paid for that purpuse. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think it important 
to show that Wyman became conscience 
stricken because of what he had done. 
I should like to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the testimony appearing on page 
119. Gale Wyman had gone to the hotel 
in North Dakota, after visiting his father, 
and registered under an assumed name; 
and when Mr. Burke asked him why he 
had done so, Mr. Wyman said: 

Because I felt like I should not have been 
there in the first place. 


Mr. Burke then asked: 


Ah! You knew all the time you should not 
be in the matter at all, did you not? 


Wyman replied: 
Yes, sir. 


Mr. Burke asked: 


And you have regretted it many times, that 
you tock the $500 or had anything to do with 
it? 


Mr. Wyman said: 
That is true. 


If he had had good motives, if there 
had been nothing wrong with the trans- 
action, he would not have been con- 
science stricken. If the whole transac- 
tion had been on the up and up and out 
in the open, so that everybody could have 
understood it, he would not have to en- 
tertain the regret which he manifestly 
expressed for having had a part in the 
matter. 

Mr. TUNNELL. That is right, and I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, starting where I left off 
yesterday—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me before he proceeds 
on another line? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. At the risk of being 
charged with repetition, I should like 
once again to place in the Recorp the 
very important fact that it is admitted 
by all in connection with this investiga- 
tion, whether it be those representing the 
respondent or those representing the 
petitioners, that no one in South Dakota 
knew about the Wyman transaction 
until the investigators of the Senate 
committee went there last year and dis- 
covered it. 

Mr. TUNNELL. The Senator's state- 
ment is correct. No one, so far as I 
remember, has suggested at any time 
that that incident was known to the vot- 
ers of North Dakota, and until this 
morning I have never had the thought 
that anyone would suggest that there 
could be any proper motive imputed to 
the hiring of Gale Wyman by Leedom 
and Mulloy. It is a stigma on the whole 
transaction. 

The suggestion was made that the 
committee should have inquired of the 
Great Northern Railroad Co. as to 
whether it had a charge put down on its 
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books for the purchasing of the worthless 
stock in the Mexican Land Co. Was 
there such a charge on the books of the 
railroad company? Such a supposition 
is rather farfetched. The railway com- 
pany certainly was not going to charge 
on its books $25,000 as a bribe to the 
Governor of North Dakota to influence 
him with reference to its taxes in the 
State of North Dakota. Any company 
that had no more sense than to put a 
charge like that on its records or on its 
books would be so silly that it could 
hardly continue in business. Any com- 
pany which resorts to the payment of 
large sums of money to public officials 
in the hope that there may be some good 
flow from such a transaction to the cor- 
poration or to an individual would cer- 
tainly be too squeamish about its records 
to show information of a criminal 
nature. 

The thought that this payment of 
$25,000 for the stock in question was a 
legitimate transaction is not worthy of 
the consideration of an intelligent per- 
son. The stock itself was never de- 
livered; it is not even clear that there 
was any stock in existence at that time. 
Certainly Senator Lancer could not tell 
us where it was. He said he wished he 
knew. It was stock something like 30 
years old, and, as I said yesterday, if 
that stock had any value, it was within 
the power of Senator Lancer to prove it. 

What has proof that the Governor did 
not reduce the taxes of the railroad com- 
pany got to do with the charge of moral 
turpitude? If he did not deliver anything 
for the bribe which was paid, does that 
excuse Mr. Lancer? Is the doctrine to go 
forth from the United States Senate that 
one can offer bribes, if he wants to, and 
an official can take bribes if he wants to, 
but, unless there is something delivered 
of an official character, there is no stig- 
ma attached to the transaction? I never 
heard such a theory advanced until I 
reached the Senate of the United States. 
I do not believe that that is the opinion 
of the Senators or lawyers in or out of 
the Senate or of prosecuting attorneys. 
It is the most ridiculous suggestion I have 
ever heard. Yet I will say that it comes 
from Mr. Murphy, who is said to be a 
good lawyer and who impressed us, in 
many respects, as being a good lawyer. 
Here is his statement on pages 840 and 
841 of the record: 

Mr. Murpuy. But I want first to convince 
you of the fact that, unless it appears by 
competent evidence in this record that the 
$25,000 is directly related to his official con- 
duct in lowering the taxes, then it has no 
relevancy whatsoever. 

In that event it is of no importance to this 
committee whether LANGER deceived Sullivan 
or whether Sullivan was just giving him 
$25,000, or what not. 


Mr. Murphy, the attorney, says that it 
was of no importance if Senator LANGER 
did deceive Sullivan. In other words, it 
was of no importance if Senator LANGER 
made Sullivan believe that he would de- 
liver something for the $25,000 which he 
took. To what depths have we sunk when 
men will seriously make a statement that 
it does not make any difference, as af- 
fecting, of moral turpitude, whether the 
Governor of a great State deceives some- 
one on the theory that his official conduct 
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would be influenced by the receipt of 
money if, in fact, his conduct was not 
influenced? 

I continue to quote from Mr, Murphy’s 
statement in the record: 

Because’ the whole theory, let alone the 
pleadings, but the theory upon which this 
charge has been brought, and the theory 
toward which the evidence is offered to sus- 
tain it was that the two are connected. 

I am now trying to demonstrate to you 
that they were not connected, that there was 
no service of that sort given by Governor 
LANGER, and we produce the records here to 
show it. 


There the statement recurs that Goy- 
ernor LANGER did not deliver. It was no 
crime to take the money and steal it; 
it was no crime to take something that 
was offered as a bribe, just so he did not 
deliver anything of an official nature for 
the bribe. That is suggested here by 
Mr. Murphy, Mr. Lancer’s attorney. 

It was intimated a few days ago that 
moral turpitude is a matter of geography, 
but, if that is either good law or good 
morals, then that kind of geography is 
in a section of a country with which I 
am not familiar. 

Mr. Murphy continues: 

In addition to this record is the record of 


the board of equalization, carrying the state-_ 


ment of Mr. Dorety, as general counsel] for 
the railroad company, as to the railroad’s 
position, the charts that are here showing it, 
and the telegrams here from the surround- 
ing States showing that there was a general 
lowering of taxes at that time. 


In other words, the Governor did not 
deliver. y 

So I say that there is no competent evi- 
dence here, nothing except suspicion and 
innuendo, and attempting to tie together 
these two wholly independent transactions 
that have no relation to one another at all. 


The payment of $25,000 to the Gover- 
nor of a State and the fact that that year 
or the year following there was a net 
reduction of taxes of $58,000 is of no 
significance, says Mr. Murphy. I do not 
know that it is of significance except as 
corroboration. The crime was commit- 
ted; there was an act involving moral 
turpitude when Governor Lancer took 
the $25,000 for worthless stock, knowing 
what the other man held and the other 
man knowing what Governor LANGER 
could do for him when he paid the 
$25,000. Mr. President, if you had $25,- 
000 of Mexican Land Co. stock, do you 
think you could have gotten par for it; 
do you think you could have sold to Sul- 
livan for par the $25,000 of worthless 
stock? Mr. Lemke says it is worth noth- 
ing. Governor Lancer never said it was 
worth anything. He says the company 
has some property, but a large acreage 
of the land has been expropriated, and 
taken over by the Mexican Government. 
There is no serious contention that this 
stock has 5 cents’ worth of value today. 
I venture to say one could get al’ he 
wanted of it for practically nothing, and 
if anyone wants some of it, I think I 
can put him on the trail of it. 

Iam asked why Sullivan gave the $25,- 
000. Mr. Lancer has testified why he 
gave it. Mr. Lancer told Sullivan that 
he had this stock, and that he had so 
much confidence in Lemke he would like 
to sell it to him at par. Mr. Lancer at 
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that time was in serious financial condi- 
tion, he has said, though the records 
show that during that month he had sold 
$56,800 worth of land to another man, 
He said he was in bad condition, but 
these two transactions, from which the 
Governor of North Dakota obtained 
$25,000 in one and $56,800 in the other, 
in all $81,800, were within 16 days of 
each other. He was hungry for money 
about that time, and he got it. 

As I have said, he did not deliver any- 
thing for the $25,000, and therefore he 
committed no crime. He never has de- 
livered anything for it; he never has de- 
livered a share of stock, and never has 
communicated with the company telling 
them that a share of that stock belongs 
to Sullivan, the so-called purchaser, who 
gave the $25,000. I do not know when 
the idea that the money was for the 
stock was developed. Senator LANGER 
says a contract was written then. I do 
not know. I do not know whether he had 
any stock then or not. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Throughout the hear- 
ings and some of the arguments upon 
the floor of the Senate an attempt has 
been made to show that Sullivan pur- 
chased this stock for speculative reasons. 
The evidence shows that Sullivan had 
speculated at one time in land in Florida. . 
Does the Senator know of anyone buying 
stock for speculative purposes, and pay- 
ing par value for it when at the time it 
was the common knowledge that the 
stock was practically worthless? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I have never known 
of such a thing. That, again, may be a 
matter of geography. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In the statement 
made by the Senator from Delaware, and 
in that made by the Senator from Illi- 
nois, are they not absolutely disregard- 
ing the testimony of Sullivan himself? 

Mr. TUNNELL. One of the criminals; 
yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What is that? 

Mr. TUNNELL. One of the criminals 
in the case, the man who offered the 
bribe. 

Mr. MURDOCK. He is not in jail; so 
far as I know, he has never been accused 
of crime. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I am told it is pretty 
had to put Senator Lancer’s friends in 
jail in North Dakota. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It was not very 
hard, was it, to get a conviction against 
Senator Lancer? It was not very hard to 
have the Supreme Court of North Dakota 
oust him as Governor. 

Mr. TUNNELL. There did not seem 
to be much trouble in causing that con- 
viction to be set aside. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the Senator 
imply that the circuit court of appeals 
was crooked in reversing the case? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I am not implying 
anything. I have not gone into that. 
The Senator from North Dakota was the 
respondent. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator has not 
gone into that; he has not gone into 
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Sullivan’s testimony, but I think the Sen- 
ator wants to convict Senator LANGER, 
not on the evidence 

Mr. I am not going to 
yield for a speech by the Senator who has 
already taken a week of the Senate’s 
time giving his views. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
* further yield for one observa- 

on? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to make a 
further observation for the Recorp, in 
view of the question raised by the able 
Senator from Utah. 

Jim Mulloy, before he testified before 
the committee, went to see a lawyer in 
North Dakota to ascertain whether the 
statute of limitations had run against all 
the criminal violations of which he had 
been guilty over a series of years while 
he was with the respondent. 

Mr. TUNNELL. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. He was advised by his 
lawyer friend that the statute of limita- 
tions had run against these crimes he 
had committed, and then it was that he 
took the chance to tell what he knew 
about the situation in North Dakota. 
So, if the statute of limitations had run 
against the criminal acts of Jim Mulloy 
in North Dakota, the statute of limita- 
tions has run against the actions of every 
other individual who has been an acces- 
sory to these crimes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Presiden. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHANDLER in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Delaware yield to the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Not for a speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware yields for a question. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I was very generous 
in yielding. 

Mr. TUNNELL. The Senator never 
yielded to me, because I never asked him 
to do so. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator did not 
ask me, and if he does not wish to have 
me ask him a question, I shall not do so; 
but I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator from Illinois to the fact, if I may, 
that it is on the testimony principally of 
Jim Mulloy that he is asking that Sen- 
ator LancEer be convicted. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Is that a question? 

Mr. LUCAS. The only reply I desire to 
make to the Senator from Utah is that 
Jim Mulloy was the greatest friend Sen- 
ator Lancer had in North Dakota during 
all the trials and the troubles he had. 
Jim Mulloy is a self-confessed perjurer 
and criminal. He so admitted before the 
committee. However, it is significant 
that the man who made that confession 
was secretary of the industrial commis- 
sion under Governor LANGER. He was his 
campaign manager when Senator LANGER 
was running for Governor. He is the 
samè individual who befriended Sena- 
tor Lancer throughout all his trials, 
Mulloy did all the dirty work in connec- 
tion with the conspiracy and perjury 
trials. He traveled far and near to pro- 
tect Governor Lancer. He was a friend 
in need at that particular time. But he 
now admits that he is a criminal, as the 
result of the very things he did in con- 
nection with those cases, He admits that 
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before the committee. He admits that 
the statute of limitations has run against 
the crimes he committed in connection 
with those cases. So I say again that the 
statute of limitations has run against the 
deeds of everyone else who had anything 
to do with the bribery, chicanery, the 
fraud, and the outrages which were com- 
mitted in North Dakota. Therefore it 
makes no difference what anyone says 
about prosecutions in North Dakota. The 
people could not prosecute if they wanted 
to. Until the committee investigators 
went into North Dakota, no one knew 
about the so-called bribery charge we are 
now discussing. : 

Oh, if it was such an ethical thing, if it 
was something on the up and up, why did 
not someone at some time, somewhere, 
since then come forward and give the in- 
formation to the people of North Dakota? 
That was never done. All those con- 
cerned remained as silent as the tomb 
upon this very important matter. Every- 
one knows that, and the Senator from 
Utah will not deny the fact that nowhere 
in the record was it stated by any wit- 
ness that anyone in North Dakota knew 
anything about this bribery transaction 
involving $525. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wish to make a 
brief observation with reference to what 
the Senator from Illinois has said 
about. me. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Very well. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Let me say, first, 
that Senator Lancer is not the first man 
who has had his friends betray him and 
try to destroy him. 

As to whether the people of North 
Dakota knew about the Wyman transac- 
tion, if there is nothing in the record on 
the subject, then I ask the distinguished 
Senator and lawyer from Illinois whether 
the presumption should not be indulged 
in behalf of Senator Lancer instead of 
against him. 

Mr. LUCAS. The only answer I shall 
make, if the Senator from Delaware will 
pardon me for one further observation, 
is that during the debate the point has 
been made time and time again that the 
people of North Dakota having passed 
upon all these issues, therefore the Sen- 
ate of the United States should accept 
the verdict of the people of North Da- 
kota as final. We should accept the am- 
bassador they have sent here. 

One of the things which influenced the 
committee, which sat for weeks and 
months in attempting to analyze the evi- 
dence in such a way that we could prop- 
erly present it to the Senate, was the very 
fact that the people of North Dakota 
knew nothing about this particular 
transaction; it was never brought out 
in any campaign; it was never discussed 
with the people of North Dakota; it was 
never passed on in any election. When 
we are dealing with the courts of this 
country, I am led to say that if there is 
one thing I have had respect for through- 
out my life, it has been the judiciary. I 
have been raised in a section of the coun- 
try where the courts have always been 
honest. I have more respect for the ju- 
diciary than for any other branch of the 
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Government. When I see what was at- 
tempted in this case in the effort to influ- 
ence the court, I am shocked. Some 
Members of the Senate have openly ex- 
pressed themselves as being shocked at a 
statement or two in the majority report. 
But this Wyman transaction to some ap- 
parently is as pure and undefiled as a 
new-born babe. 

I cannot see how the independent 
thinking Members of a great legislative 
body such as the Senate can condone 
the conduct of the respondent on a con- 
sideration and analysis of the record in 
the Wyman matter alone, if they are to 
uphold the integrity, the honor, and the 
dignity of this historic body. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I speak not for myself, not for any 
Member of the Senate, but for the pres- 
ervation of the rights and the security 
of this great Nation of ours in the future. 
Read the record, my fellow colleagues. 
There is not a single thing in the record 
of this proceeding from beginning to end 
that does not show disrespect for law 
and order. 

Oh, yes; we were chided in the begin- 
ning because we dared to put in a few of 
the things that happened in the early 
career of this man; but, Mr. President, 
those things showed the pattern, the 
characteristics of this man from the be- 
ginning. That is the reason the com- 
mittee thought it necessary to place in 
the record those strong-arm tactics of 
the respondent. That testimony fell 
from the lips of the Senator from North 
Dakota voluntarily. No one asked him 
for it. We did not depend upon that to 
convict. This early despotism showed 
the beginning of the pattern which we 
developed day after day, month after 
month, in listening to this testimony, 
until it wound up in the Wyman case, 
the land-bond deals, and the Mexican 
land-stock transactions. 

Mr. President, this record reeks with 
acts involving moral turpitude from the 
beginning toend. Read and analyze the 
testimony, as 13 members of the com- 
mittee did over a long period of time. 
Obviously I would not condemn any Sen- 
ator for making a decision different from 
mine. I accord to my distinguished col- 
leagues the same privilege which is mine, 
but to me, Mr. President, it is appalling, 
knowing the record as I do, to contem- 
plate what some Senators are going to 
do in this case. 

Mr. President, I wonder and I marvel 
sometimes. how great questions are de- 
cided ina democracy. Some whim, some 
prejudice, or something having nothing 
to do with the facts helps make the final 
decision for many people. 

Mr. President, the Senate of the United 
States has always been considered a great 
deliberative body by the entire world. 
Since I was a boy studying history out in 
the Douglas-Lincoln country I have al- 
ways looked with pride and jealousy upon 
the symbol that the United States Senate 
represents. Candidly speaking, those 
early impressions are sometimes dis- 
turbed. They are being slightly jarred 
in what I believe to be a case that may 
mean a turning point in the pages of 
American history. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. TUNNELL. I am becoming quite 
tired of yielding, but I yield again. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The point I wanted 
to make again for the benefit of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, who has just left the 
floor, and for the benefit of the Senator 
from Delaware, is this: The Senator him- 
self says there is no evidence in the 
record on the question of whether the 
people of North Dakota knew of the 
Wyman case at the time of the election. 
I agree with him that there is no such 
evidence in the record, but I make the 
further statement that if there is nothing 
in the record upon which he bases his 
conclusions, then certainly under the law 
of the United States the presumption of 
. innocence must be indulged in behalf of 
Senator Lancer. On that point, and 
every other which the committee failed 
to look at 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I de- 
cline to yield further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHANDLER in the chair). The Senator 
from Delaware declines to yield further. 

Mr. TUNNELL. The Senator knows it 
was admitted from the start that there 
was nothing known to the people of 
North Dakota with reference to the Wy- 
man transaction. 

Mr. MURDOCK, I do not know of any 
such admission. 

Mr. TUNNELL, I refuse to yield fur- 
ther. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware declines to yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Very well. 

Mr. TUNNELL. We can argue and 
equivocate on that point all today, and 
we would not change the result. 

I shall continue to read from Mr. Mur- 
phy’s statement: 

Mr. Sullivan has testified here why he gave 
it. I can’t testify. I wasn't there. 

Now, you have evidence here by Mr. Lemke 
that in 1937 that land was worthless, and 
yet you have his affidavit here which he 
files with the commission formally, under 
oath, in which he states that it is worth so 
much money, some $900,000 for the portion 
of it only that has been expropriated by the 
Mexican Government, although the testi- 
mony shows that the company is still func- 
tioning, they still have a manager down there, 
and that there is a great deal of valuable 
land still in their possession. 

Now, Mr. Sullivan tells why he gave it. 
He tells you about. his speculative character, 
and that he has speculated other places— 
Florida, I think, and Alabama or Tennessee 
or some other State—and that in discussing 
it with Mr. LaNorn, and with his wife, who 
nad been the secretary for many years to Mr. 
Lemke, he thought it was a good gamble. 
Well, of course, LANGER would be glad to sell 
it to him, because the testimony showed 
that at that particular time he was certainly 


terribly hard up, as a result of these perse- 
cutions. 


I do not know whether it was the result 
of persecution, or what it was, but I do 
know that Governor Lancer should have 
been getting in thoroughly good financial 
condition, since this was the second of 
two transactions in the same month, 
aggregating over $80,000, for stock he had 
sold. 


These people were not buying land; 
they were not buying bonds; they were 
buying a Governor, or they thought they 
were. They say they did not get him. 
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It is said that he did not deliver, and that 
therefore there is no question of moral 
turpitude involved. That is the only 
answer made to this charge. There is 
no denial that $25,000 was paid. Mr. 
LANGER does not deny it. Sullivan does 
not deny it. Sullivan says he paid it. 
Mr. LANGER says he received the money. 
He tells the Senate what he did with it, 
but he fails to show what he gave in re- 
turn for it. He fails to show that the 
stock had a cent’s worth of value at that 
time, after it was shown by the president 
of the company that it was worth 
nothing. 

Mr. President, our friend the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Murpock] attempts to 
tell us that we are depending on the 


testimony of Mulloy. We are not de-- 


pending on the testimony of Mulloy with 
respect to these deals. Sullivan and 
LANGER are the two persons upon whom 
we rely for the facts with respect to the 
$25,000 deal. Governor Lancer delivered 
nothing—not even the worthless stock— 
in return for the money he received. 
Remember, Mr. Lancer went to Sullivan 
and suggested this deal, and Sullivan paid 
him the money, and took neither certifi- 
cates, nor deeds, nor anything else. He 
has not yet asked for anything of that 
sort. That deal was made in 1937, near- 
ly 5 years ago. 

Mr. President, a Senator made the 
suggestion that the desk of Mr. LANGER 
had been broken into and the stock 
stolen. I do not know whether that is 
correct. I have not been able to find 
such a statement in the testimony. I 
found a statement which contained the 
suggestion that the desk of Senator 
Lancer had been broken into at some 
time, but nowhere do I find that anyone 
said that the stock was stolen, and I do 
not think that even Senator LANGER so 
stated. It is not sufficiently material for 
us to waste any time upon whether that 
stock, 30 years old, of no value then or 
now, was stolen. I do not know who 
would want to steal it. I think a thief 
who would steal that stock could get a 
premium on himself, not on the stock, 
from anyone who would take it. 

Mr. President, we have before us the 
case of a railroad company whose taxes 
in North Dakota amounted to more than 
a million dollars a year. Its attorney, 
whose business it was to look after its 
interests in State tax matters, paid the 
Governor $25,000, distributed over the 
period when the Governor was in posi- 
tion to be of benefit to the company as 
to taxes. There we have sufficient evi- 
dence of dishonesty on the part of both 
the corporation and the Governor to 
require no further proof as to the inten- 
tion of the parties. 

The Senator from Utah asked me a few 
minutes ago if I intended to question the 
judgment oi the court. I shall not ques- 
tion the action of the court. I say it was 
very easy to get a reversal of the decision 
made by Judge Miller. After the first 
trial, the case again came up for trial, 
and at that time there were 10 jurors 
out of 12 who thought that Senator 
LANGER was guilty and who so decided. 
By the time, however, the third and 
fourth cases were reached, the Governor 
had his machinery working, and there 
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was no question about a conviction. A 
conviction could not be obtained even at 
the second trial. He had his man there, 
who had been reported to him as being 
all right. That man was on the jury, 
and he remained on the jury, and the 
Governor thanked him for taking the 
position he did. Not only did he thank 
him but he was paid $950 in cash. 

Let us consider the last one of these 
very serious charges, and that is the one 
with respect to the sale of land at or near 
Bismarck, Oh, it may be said, the bonds 
are involved in that deal. The bonds are 
perhaps involved in it, but, to my mind, 
the sale of the land very largely affected 
the sale of bonds in which Brunk and 
Brewer were interested. Senator LANGER 
received $56,800 from a poor man. That 
man says in the record he was not a 
wealthy man, and is not yet, but he gave 
$56,800 to the Governor, and he gave it 
right along as the profits came to him 
from the deal which he was able to make 
through Senator LANGER. 

Senator Lancer had this property in 
April 1937. Experts were brought before 
the committee. I know that those who 
are supporting the claimant say that we 
cannot rely on experts. Those experts 
said that the value was not more than 
about $5,600. Why was not someone who 
was not an expert brought before the 
committee to contradict that testimony? 
If experts are not reliable, why did not 
the supporters of Governor LANGER have 
real-estate agents from Bismarck come 
before the committee and testify that the 
land was worth $56,800 at the time Sena- 
tor Lancer sold it, and that it was worth 
the $25,000 of mortgages on it, in addition 
to the unpaid taxes against it at that 
time? There were obligations against the 
land of more than $80,000; and when the 
experts examined it they said that the 
equity in the land was worth not more 
than $5,000 or $6,000. Never was there 
a more beautiful chance for a defense 
than was given to Senator Lancer, if he 
had any defense—which he had not. 

If experts are so unreliable, why did he 
not show by ordinary, average citizens of 
North Dakota that the land was worth 
more than $5,600, which was the valua- . 
tion the experts placed upon it, and 
that it was worth $56,800? He could not 
do so. He could not find anybody in 
North Dakota who would swear to that 
kind of a lie, because it would be known 
everywhere that it was a lie. He could 
not obtain such proof. Although the op- 
portunity lay before him throughout the 
bia hearing, he did not avail himself 

it. 

We are told that Brunk said that he 
was a great philanthropist. Philanthro- 
pists at the rate of $56,800 in the case of 
a man who is not wealthy are pretty 
scarce, and they should be put in asy- 
lums. : 

However, Brunk told us that he had 
had some experiences in other States 
where he had not paid, and when he 
went into North Dakota he made up his 
mind that he would begin by paying. He 
began at the top, with the Governor, who 
was in control of the taxing power, the 
selling power, and the investment power. 
He was in control of the activities of the 
Bank of North Dakota in buying or re- 
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fusing to buy various bonds. It is said 
that he did not exercise such control. 
Again, according to his friends, he took 
the money but failed to deliver. He took 
the $56,800. I have heard no Senator 
say that he would have done the same 
thing. I have heard no Senator say that 
such action was ethical, or that it was 
not criminal to accept money if the pur- 
pose for which it was given was what 
plain, common, ordinary horse sense tells 
us it was. 

This is the statement of Governor 
Lancer, from page 605 of the record: 


So I had this property in 1937 and that 
is about the time that I described to you that 
I was talking to Mr. Brunk about getting 
money to keep financing the Nonpartisan 
League. So, when I was talking to Mr. Sul- 
livan down there in Chicago one day, in his 
office, we got into an argument about Mr. 
Lemke, and he was telling me about his 
honesty and fairness and so forth. 


This statement is entirely with refer- 
ence to the stock deal, but I shall read 
it through because I intended that it 
should be in he Recorp: 


He was telling me about his honesty and 
fairness, and so forth, and finally I spoke 
up and said if he was so confident in Mr. 
Lemke's business ability and all that sort 
of thing, I had some stock a long time that 
I was perfectly willing to sell at 825.000. 


He had had the stock a long time, and 
it never paid a cent of cash dividends in 
that time. 


And the upshot of it was that, after some 
talk, we drew up a contract on the 27th of 
May 1937, by which Mr. Sullivan bought 
$25,000 worth of land, that land. I might 
add that Mr. Sullivan is well fixed. He had 
donated money to the campaign funds in 
North Dakota and later had donated 83.000 
in cash to Senator Nye’s campaign, and he 
was in that shape financially. 


On page 609 the following appears: 


There is one thing that I should mention, 
and that is when I got hard up I borrowed 
money on my life insurance, and it seems that 
a lot of people in North Dakota thought that 
I had a lot u money because the fact got out 
that I had at one time $100,000 in life insur- 
ance which I had accumulated over a period of 
years, and part of which was paid up, and 
the papers came out and pointed out the 
fact that here was a man who held $100,000 
worth of life insurance, and practically all of 
that was taken out and a good part was paid 
up before I became Governor; and the result 
was that, because of the publicity, the news- 
papers played the thing up, much to my dis- 
advantage. 

You gentlemen know just what you are up 
against: One man will come to you and bor- 
row $25 or $50 or $75, and other people will 
come around and want to borrow various 
sums and have investments that they want 
you to make; and the result was that I was 
in pretty desperate shape; and I mentioned 
it to Mr. Sullivan, and he knew the shape I 
was in; I had told him about it just as I had 
told Gregory Brunk; and I had the life-in- 
surance policies with the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. pledged, had bor- 
rowed as much as I could; and, as I say, some 
of that money was payable, and when he 
gave me that money one of the first things I 
did was to get the life-insurance policies out 
of hock; and I told him, “I will give you one- 
half interest in what I have, which is a lit- 
tle more than $25,000," and he gave me a 
check for twelve-thousand-and-some dol- 
lars, and I took that check and promptly 
sent it to the Iife-insurance company, be- 
cause I didn’t know the amount of interest 
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that had accumulated, and they sent me 
back a check for four-thousand-and-some- 
odd dollars difference. 


The reason for that explanation 
seemed to be that Senator Lancer, when 
he received the check for twelve-thou- 
sand-odd dollars, instead of depositing 
it in his home bank, sent it to the city 
where his insurance company was located 
and had them send him a check, so there 
was no way by which the people at home 
could know what the Governor was doing 
at that time. 

The transaction with Sullivan tock 
place on May 27, 1937, as shown by the 
following questions and answers in the 
record at pages 701 and 702: 


Mr. Burke. Was that during the year 19372 

Senator Lancer. I think so; in 1937. 

Mr. Burke. Yeu think it was—I wanted to 
get that definitely. 

When did you first talk to Mr. Sullivan 
about your Land Finance Co. stock? 

Senator Lancer. In May 1937. 

Mr. Burke. At or about the time the agree- 
ment was signed? 

Senator LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE. The same day; May 27? 

Senator Lancrr. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Burke. Where was that conversation 
held? 

Senator Lancer. In Chicago, in his law 
office. 


In other words, Senator Lancer had 
gone to Sullivan’s office. Sullivan had 
not gone to the Governor to offer him 
$25,000. Senator Lancer went to Sulli- 
van's office, and this conversation tock 
place on the same day the contract was 
drawn up to sell Sullivan—as Senator 
LANGER says—$25,000 worth of stock. 

Continuing: 


Mr. Burxe. You were at that time Gov- 
ernor of North Dakota? 

Senator LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. Burke. But you were in Chicago for 
some reason, and you called on Mr. Sullivan, 
and this agreement resulted? 

Senator Lancer. I think I can tell you why 
I was there: 

In 1937 I employed John Sullivan, his firm, 
in connection with some school trouble we 
had at the agricultural college—I don't know 
whether it was before that time or after that 
time. 

Mr. BURKE. That is not material—you were 
in his office? 

Senator LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE. And this matter of Mr. Lemke 
came up, and you said you had this talk, 
and as a result of the conversation Mr. Sulli- 
van said that he would like to buy $25,000 
worth of the stock at par? 

Senator LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. Burke. ind your being in his law office, 


vou nad that agreement drawn right there 


at that time; is that right? 

Senator Lancer. I could not say as to that, 
but that is my best recollection; I think it 
was drawn right there. 


Everyone who knew anything about 
the transaction or who listened to the 
testimony knows that the stock was 
worthless. The statement by the presi- 
dent of the company is that the stock 
was worthless. Sullivan did not give 
$25,000 at par for stock which he could 
have obtained for practically nothing. 
It had no commercial value. Senator 
Lancer admits that to be so. 

So far as the record shows, when Sulli- 
van was ed upon by Governor LANGER, 
without any delay or investigation, on 
the same evening, Sullivan signed a con- 
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tract to pay for stock which was then 
and now is without merchantable value, 
and which I am reliably informed can be 
bought for very little. 

Now let us come to the testimony with 
reference to the land deal. Brunk was 
working with a man by the name of 
Brewer. They had made a “killing” in 
dealing with New York and other cities 
with reference to the bonds of North 
Dakota. Brunk testified that he made 
more money in 1937 and 1938, during the 
2 years of Governor LANGER’s occupancy 
of the office of Governor, than he ever 
made before in his life. 

I desire to remind the Senate that all 
the payments which were made to Gov- 


- ernor LANGER were practically in the pro- 


portion of 25 percent of the profits made 
on the various deals which Brunk was 
enabled to bring about in North Dakota. 

The chairman asked the following 
question of Mr. Brunk: 

The CHARMAN. * * Nov, what time 
was it that you made this transaction for the 
purchase of the land? 

Mr. Brunx. The first transaction was on 
the 11th day of May, 1937. 


The stock deal was on the 27th day of 
May 1937. 

The testimony continues, as follows: 

The Cuamman. And what was that? 

Mr. Brunk. This was a transaction the 
original document of which from my files 
appears as committee exhibit No. 4, and it 
was the sale of sections 9, 11, and 15, in 
township 139 north, range 71 west, Kidder 
County, N. Dak. 

The CHaInMANn. Was that the date that the 
man from your company went to North Da- 
kota and made the deal? 

Mr. Bronx. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, before that, when did 
you first have a conversation with Senator 
Lancer about the transaction? 

Mr. BRUNK. I do not know, in going through 
my files, whether I ran through any dates. 

The CHARMAN. Just give us your best 
recollection. 

Mr. Brunx. A month or so before, I would 
think. 


He said he sent his man down and told 
him to do what the Governor said with 
reference to the purchase of the $56,800 
worth of land—a purchase by a poor man. 

Leaving out of consideration the fraud 
connected with the sale of the bonds in 
the State of North Dakota, which was 
gone into so fully by the Senator from 
Tilinois, let us consider the transaction of 
the purchase of the land just referred to 
by Brunk. This is very well described on 
pages 822 and 823 of the record in the 
argument of G. R. McGuire on the part 
of the petitioners: 

During the exact period that Brewer was 
making this $300,000 in profits— 


That is what the firm made in profits 
in dealing in North Dakota bonds in 1937 
and 1938, approximately $300,000— 
his partner, Mr. Brunk, was paying Mr. 
Lancer $56,800, ostensibly for land. The ap- 
praisers say respondent’s equity was worth 
one-tenth of that amount. It is interesting 
to note that the first substantial sale of 
county bonds, made by Brewer to State agen- 
cles in 1937 was in April. 


They made the first substantial sale in 
April 1937, and made the purchase in 
May 1937, the next month. 

Mr. McGuire’s argument continues, as 
follows: 
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The first land contract is dated May 11, but 
Mr. Brunk says his oral negotiation with Mr. 
LANGER was a month earlier (transcript of No- 
vember 17, 1941). Hence these negotiations 
bear remarkable relation in point of time with 
the April bond sale. The tabulation of Brewer 
profits and the payments to Mr. LANGER ap- 
pearing in volume 10 at pages 1706-1709 show 
an equally remarkable relation, Mr. Brunk 
tried to show that errors had heen made, but 
there are none of any substantial nature, 
Certain items of profits in the earlier months 
of 1937 are omitted from the tabulation be- 
cause there is nothing in the record to show 
that these sales were made to State agencies, 
Likewise the profits from the sale of certain 
municipal bonds are omitted for the same 
reason. Two things remain outstanding: The 
payments to Mr. LANGER in 1937 are equal to 
almost exactly 25 percent of the Brewer 
profits on county bond deals; and when the 
payments fell substantially below that figure 
in Scptember the insurance commissioner 
was promptly refused permission to purchase 
$50,000 of Hettinger County bonds from 
Brewer. 


The halter was pulled on Brewer imme- 
diately when business—by way of money 
being paid to Senator LANcER—began to 
fall eff. 


Mr. McGuire’s argument continues: 


Very little busines; is registered by Brewer 
until November And now we have the coin- 
cidence that on November 15 Brunk entered 
into two more contracts to purchase land 
from respondent for something over $32,000 
and within a few days he paid respondent 
$9,000 and simultaneously Brewer resumed 
making very substantial profits from sales 
of county bonds to the State. 

Brunk admits buying this land practically 
sight unseen, letting Mr. LANGER fix his own 
price. He admits paying for it in full when 
there were incumbrances against it exceed- 
ing $20,000 which he claims respondent had 
agreed to pay. Brunk says that Mr. LANGER 
or himself has until December 1 to clear the 
title by paying taxes but surely he does not 
have until December 1 to clear the title to 
the Bert Smith land where title has already 
passed to the State on mortgage foreclosure, 
nor to clear title tu the land in Morton 
County which has already gone to a tax deed. 
Mr. Brunk admits the transaction cannot be 
considered a good-faith purchase on any 
rational basis. He says he did it because he 
wanted to help respondent. It is truly re- 
markable how those who were profiting from 
their contacts with the State administration 
wanted to help respondent. Not only was the 
respondent, as Governor in control of the 
Bank of North Dakcta but he was in control 
of the State industrial commission which had 
control over the bond purchases for both the 
bank and the State agencies. The respond- 
ent has so stated in a book entitled The Non- 
partisan League” written by the respondent 
and from which the chairman quoted at the 
hearings. 


The facts of this case were elicited from 
Brunk, principally Ly the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Murdock], as shown by testi- 
mony on pages 786, 787, and 788. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Mur- 
pock] devoted a great deal of time in 
an attempt to prove that we cannot ex- 
clude a man from the Senate because of 
what he did before the time of his elec- 
tion. However, at the hearings the Sen- 
ator from Utah was the one who, per- 
haps more than any other, devoted much 
time and attention to proving acts in- 
volving moral turpitude on the part of 
Senator Lancer in conjunction with Mr. 
Brunk. 

The testimony, which begins at page 
786, is as follows: 
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The CHAIRMAN. Any other questions to Mr. 
Brunk? 

Senator Murvock. I would like to ask this 
question, 

Mr. BRUNK. All right, sir. 

Senator Murpock. You say, as a land trans- 
action, you think that the transaction be- 
tween you and Senator LANGER is very irra- 
tional; is that right? 

Mr. Brun. Yes; I do, I do not think any 
businessman would approve of any part of it. 

Senator Murvock. I agree thoroughly with 
you. If your Scotch wife has a little trouble 
understanding it, you would not blame the 
Senators here if they did not? 


Mr. Brunk had said that his Scotch 
wife could not understand the transac- 
tion. But he said more than that; he 
said that his partner Brewer was horri- 
fied when he found out that he had 
agreed to pay $56,800 to Senator LANGER. 
He said his partner was horrified. His 
partner had some idea of moral turpitude, 
I take it. 

Mr. Brunk’s reply is as follows—and 
he was speaking of his wife: 

Mr. Brunk. No; she agrees with all of you. 

Senator Morpocx. Now, if a group of men 
were locking for something to cover up, if 
they were doing a job that needed covering 


up, is it not quite rational for them to reach, 


out and bring in a land deal such as you 
gentlemen did in this case? 

Mr. Enuxk. Well—— 

Senator Murpock (interposing). Is not that 
the very thing that they would do if they 
had something to cover up, is to reach out 
in all directions and see what they could do 
to cover up, and is that not exactly what you 
have done in this ease? 


What was it? It was a cover-up. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Murdock] asked 
if that was not the very thing that they 
had done. 

Mr. Brunx. No; that is not exactly what 1 
did. I might have followed a formula with 
you, as rational men, would have done if 


you had the one motive of trying to cover it 


up, but that is not what I did. 

Senator Murpockx. I will agree with you 
thoroughly that as a business transaction it 
cannot be explained on any rational basis, 
but as a cover-up transaction it seems to me 
that is just exactly the type of thing that 
you could reach out and cover up with. 

Mr. Brunx. Well, would you believe that 
it would be rational under those circum- 
stances to pick a corporation that the secre- 
tary of state’s office in Iowa showed to be- 
long to me and to be used by me in many 
other transactions? 

Senator Murvock. Yes; after listening to 
you here on the witness stand I can very 
well conceive you can do that very thing. I 
can also conceive, after listening to you on 
the witness stand, that you would handle a 
transaction by check instead of cash. 

Mr. Brunk. Well, I did. 

Senator Murpocx. What is irrational as a 
business deal, if all the details are not 
thought out, it may even be irrational as a 
cover-up scheme, That is the picture that 
I got. 

Mr. Brunk. Well, I am aware that the peti- 
tioners have that picture, and I am quite 
aware that many of my fellow townsmen at 
home would have that picture, but that is 
not my picture. 

Senator Murpock. The thing we are trying 
to get at—you say it is irrational as a busi- 
ness deal. Now, I say that as a cover-up 
thing is it not the very thing that you would 
do? I would like to have your explanation 
on that. 

Mr. Brunx. Well, in the first Place, I did 
not think those county-bond transactions 
involved the Governor's vote, I thought this 
thing was in momentum, 
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Senator Munpock. You told us early in 
your testimony that you found out in han- 
dling deals similar to this that you had to 
get the opposition out of the way, you had 
to buy them off, you had to do something 
for them, and as the result of your having 
failed to do that you lost a big deal. 

Mr. Brunk, That is right. 


He was not going to lose this one. 
Senator Murpocx, You had learned your 
lesson? 


Mr. Brunk, But that official was not a 
public official. 


The one who had to be bought off for 
was not a public official, Brunk said: 


Senator Murpock. You said you had 
learned your lesson when you came into the 
North Dakota deal, 

Mr. Brunk. The South Dakota deal, par- 
don me. 

Senator Murpock. You knew Governor 
LANGER was one of the directors of the State 
Bank of North Dakota? ; 

Mr. BRUNK. Yes; but I certainly did not 
consider him then, nor now, as opposition. 


I presume he could get everyone else 
to agree that Senator Lancer was not “op- 
position“ —not after he got $56,800, any- 
way. 


Senator Murpock. You knew he was a di- 
rector, did you not? 

Mr. Brunx. I knew he was Governor. 

Senator Murpock. You knew if he was 
opposed to this transaction, which meant a 
profit from counties that could not afford 
to pay it to bond brokers, that you wouid 
have to get him out of the way to put it 
over, under your own theory; is that not 
true? 

Mr. Brunk, No; that is not true, and that 
had no part in the decision of this matter. 

Senator Murnock. I know that that is what 
you say, but under your theory, if there had 
been opposition, and if there was opposition 
from the men handling the Bank of North 
Dakota, then under your theory you would 
have to get them out of the way, would you 
not? 

Mr. Brunk. Well, let us not—— 

Senator Murpock (interposing). That can 
be answered either “Yes” or “No,” can it not? 

Mr. Brunk. Well, there was no opposition, 
and I did not think, through reasoning proc- 
esses, that there would be demonstrated op- 
position. I did not believe it, and the state- 
ment of the deposits in the Brewer Co. indi- 
cates that the county deals were already in 
process before a single land contract was 
signed. I do not know whether it was de- 
liberate to eliminate the three or four items 
that came in January of 1937 from this deal, 
and the one of April 7, There were many 
county transactions, I listed them here, four 
anyway, with this one of May 7, of April 7, 
here and of April 30 here, which total $14,000 
here before a land contract was signed. These 
were in process of being done. There was no 
opposition. This was an accepted thing. 

Senator Murpock. Yes; I can readily con- 
ceive of that, but before any checks were de- 
livered to Senator LANGER the land trans- 
action was consummated, according to you. 

Mr. BRUNK., That is right. I think the first 
check was May 11, 1937. 


So, at the time of the Sullivan deal, 
he had already sold the land and had 
gotten a check. The Sullivan deal was 
on May 27. 

Senator Murpock. And the point that I am 
trying to make is that just this type of trans- 
action would be the kind of cover-up trans- 
action you would be looking for. 

Mr. Brunk. Pardon me, Senator. I think 
you are making the argument to me. I do 
not agree with those premises. The first 
check to him was dated the same day as the 
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first contract, May 11, and possession was 
taken that day. - 
Senator Murpock. Yes; I can see that. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan? 

Mr. TUNNELL, I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Noting the ab- 
sence of 88 of the 96 “jurors,” I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Glass Pepper 
Austin Green Radcliffe 
Bailey Guffey 

Bankhead Gurney Reynolds 
Barbour Hayden Rosier 

Bilbo i Russell 
Bone Holman Schwartz 
Brewster Hughes Shi; 

Brown Johnson, Calif. Smathers 
Bulow Johnson, Colo.. Smith 
Burton Langer Spencer 
Butler Stewart 
Byrd Lucas Taft 

Capper McCarran Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway McFarland Thomas, Okla. 
Chandler McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Chavez icNary Tobey 

Clark, Idaho Maloney Truman 
Clark, Maybank Tunnell 
Connally Mead Tydings 
Danaher Millikin _ Vandenberg 
Davis Murdock Van Nuys 
Doxey Murray Wagner 
Ellender Nye Wheeler 
George O'Daniel -White 

Gerry O'Mahoney Wiley 
Gillette erton illis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
one Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, when 
the suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum was made I was reading from the 
colloquy between Mr. Brunk and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. MURDOCK]. 


Mr. Brunk. Maybe that is the way you 
cover up things, to send your man out to 
take possession of land that is as well known 
as the Langer land. Ido not know. Maybe 
that is it, but I do not think so. 

Senator Murpocx. If you wanted to make 
the real-estate deal look genuine, that is ex- 
actly what you would do, is it not? 

Mr Bronk. Well, it is genuine. I had 
$2,300 or $2,400 off of it this year, which indi- 
cates some genuineness to it. 

Senator Murpocx. That is all I have, I 
believe 

Senator TUNNELL. I would like to ask one 
or two questions, 

The CHamman. Senator TUNNELL. 

Senator TuNNELL. I understood you to say 
that you took this land over, did you? 

Mr. Bronx. I own all of the Realty Holding 


Co. 

Senator TuNNELL. Why did you use the 
expression “horrified” with reference to Mr. 
Brewer? Why was he horrified? 

Mr. Brunk. Because he could see very 
promptly what you rational people see here. 

Senator TuNNELL. He thought it looked 
crooked? 

Mr. Bronx He thought it would appear to 
be bad, and he had not been dealing that 
way. 


That is very illuminating when we 
consider that the man himself says that 
his conduct was irrational. He says that 
his conduct was irrational from any 
business standpoint. He says that his 
wife has never been able to understand 
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it. His partner was horrified. Horrified 
at what? Horrified at his giving the 
Governor of North Dakota $56,800. Yet 
we are told that there is nothing of which 
the Senate should take notice, when the 
very persons most intimately connected 
with Brunk were wondering what it 
meant, or were horrified. 

I wish to mention another thing at this 
point. Brunk says that he derived $2,300 
or $2,400 from that land that year. If he 
obtained $2,300 or $2,400 from the land, 
that is not a large return on an invest- 
ment of more than $80,000. I do not 
know at what rate he was able to obtain 
money, but certainly interest and taxes 
would amount to something. He does 
not say that he received that much net, 
but he received that amount from the 
land that year. There is no denial of 
the fact that the land was heavily en- 
cumbered. 

Yesterday—or perhaps it was Friday— 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLETTE] discussed that subject in a 
very horrified way. He said that he was 
astounded when he found out that ap- 
parently $2,300 or $2,400 gross receipts 
were obtained from that land. I think 
all the rest of us, especially those on the 
committee, were astounded, when the 
Senator made that statement without 
going into the question of how much 
profit there was, that he should be as- 
tounded at the committee. 

Various expressions of feeling have 
been uttered during this debate. A few 
days ago the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Morpock] was “surprised” at the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. Yester- 
day the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary] was “amazed” at the Senator 
from Rhode Island. I believe that was 
the word he used. The Senator from 
Wisconsin was “astounded.” In this 
morning’s newspaper I see the headline, 
“MeNary blisters Green.” I remember 
the so-called “blistering” attempt yes- 
terday. I saw the Senator from Rhode 
Island last night. He seemed to be all 
right standing up. Today I notice that 
he is all right sitting down. [Laughter.] 
„ the “blistering” was not so 

ad. 

As I understand, the thing for which 
the Senator from Rhode Island was 
taken to task was this: A few days ago 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpocx] 
laid down the rule that nothing was to be 
introduced into the Recorp now. After 
he seemed to be surprised at something 
which the Senator from Illinois said, the 
first person to violate his rule was the 
Senator from Utah himself. He read a 
newspaper article into the RECORD. 

The Senator from Oregon, not know- 
ing that a Senator favorable to Senator 
Lancer had been the first to violate the 
rule, became amazed at the very thought 
that the chairman of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections should have per- 
mitted an answer to go into the record. 
Being amazed is not so bad as being 
astounded. I think the Senator from 
Oregon was not so much amazed after he 
found out the history of this procedure, 
and that, as a matter of fact, the Senator 
from Utah had laid the foundation for 
just what happened 
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I was somewhat interested in the state- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
LMr. La FOLLETTE] that he was astounded 
at the committee. As I listened to him 
I decided that the committee must have 
committed some criminal offense. I found 
out what it was. As I remember, the 
first thing which astounded the Senator 
was the fact that the committee had not 
said any more about the $2,300 or $2,400 
which had been received by Brunk from 
the land, as appears from the record, 
though the expenses in connection with 
the land do not appear in the record, 
and we never had that information. 

What seemed particularly to astound 
the Senator was the fact that the com- 
mittee had not obtained figures as to the 
value of land contiguous to the land 
which Lancer had sold to Brunk. Just 
what that had to do with the question 
I do not know, and I do not know why 
anybody should be astounded. The value 
of the land had been proved. It had 
been proved to be about 10 percent of 
what the Governor of North Dakota had 
obtained for it from the man who was 
making $300,000 out of deals with the 
government of North Dakota. In fact, 
he said he was getting so much money 
out of his deals in North Dakota that he 
decided to put some of it back. The trou- 
ble was that he did not put it back into 
the State treasury. He put it back into 
the pocket of the Governor, and that sort 
of a transaction has not yet been recog- 
nized as legitimate in most of the States. 
Apparently it was considered all right in 
North Dakota, but I have a notion that 
the people of North Dakota did not un- 
derstand all about these things. I have 
a notion that the people of North Da- 
kota are just as clear in their mental and 
moral perceptions as are the people of 
other States. I have a notion that the 
people of North Dakota are no worse 
than the people of other localities. I 
have a notion that the criminal] element 
which tampers with juries and attempts 
to influeuce judges is no wors- in North 
Dakota than it is in some other States. 
I think it has been better organized in- 
North Dakota than-in most other States. 
I think it is a little more difficult to con- 
vict members of that organization. 

Do Senators remember the procedure 
when the Governor was about to be tried 
the second time? Letters were sent to 
almost every precinct in the State to 
stand by and to let him or his attorneys 
know about the jurors in the 2,200 pre- 
cincts in North Dakota. 

Apparently the replies were not all 
favorable, but one reply was. The mes- 
sage came back to the Governor, “Reich 
is all right.” Reich was thanked by the 
Governor. He was one of the two who 
prevented a conviction. The record 
shows that the Governor thanked him. 
But that was hardly enough for a man 
who had done so much, so he was given 
$950 in cash by one of the person. in- 
dicted with the Governor. Reich has not 
been heard from since. 

There are several little things which 
I intend to add to the record. I have 
said that Brunk was not a wealthy man, 
but the record shows it. On page 770, 
we find the following: 
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The CHARMAN. Were you a wealthy man 
then? 

Mr. Brun«. No; not then, nor now. That 
is the chief complaint of my friends—that 
I do not wait until I get solvent before I do 
these things. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield before he proceeds to 
another point? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The reason I ask the 
Senator to yield is in connection with 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
Fo.iterTe] carrying on a debate some- 
time ago with respect to the yield on this 
land. I think some questions were asked 
by the Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] 
with respect to the yield on the land. In 
the minority report, which was written 
by a distinguished lawyer from North 
Dakota, Mr. Murphy, we find this state- 
ment: 

The yield to Mr. Brunk at the time of his 
purchase was figured at 2.36 percent. 


A similar statement appears on page 
35 of che report, and the only testimony 
in this connection was that given by 
Brunk himself in the hearings on page 
235. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the Senate to what the same Mr. Brunk, 
who is the essence of purity, said before 
the investigators in Des Moines, Iowa, 
as to what the yield of the land was. 
I refer to page 69 of the investigators’ 
hearings, where there was a discussion 
of the tract of land which was purchased 
by Mr. Brunk: 

Question. Has the property carried itself 
generally with the average income from it— 
carry the taxes and upkeep? 

Answer. It hasn't yet. 


Yet that was the same Mr. Brunk to 
whom the minority report referred as 
saying that the land had yielded 2.36. 

I point that out siinply to show how 
consistent the eccentric Mr. Brunk was 
when he was before the investigators at 
one time and when he was before the 
committee at another time. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I thank the Senator. 
Apparently the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin had the idea that the committee had 
the burden of ascertaining the value of 
the land, and all that. The committee 
sent investigators, and the investigators 
said that the land was worth only about 
one-tenth of what the Governor had ob- 
tained from Brunk. 

There was the chance to which I re- 
ferred earlier today. It may be that it is 
hard to ascertain the value of certain 
stock which never had any value. That 
might be hard for even Governor LANGER 
to prove. However, it was not hard for 
him to prove the value of the land in the 
vicinity of Bismarck, if it had some value; 
but he did not do that. 

The Senator from Wisconsin—I am re- 
ferring to the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin; I do not want to arouse the an- 
tagonism of another Senator by this 
statement—took the committee to task 
because it did not call in the neighbors. 
I suppose, then, we should have called in 
the neighbors’ neighbors, and so on, ad 
infinitum, in order to determine the value, 
saying nothing about the fact that the 
value had been established by the best 
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way of which we knew, and that the value 
so established was not contradicted by 
the best way the Governor knew, a way 
which it was in his power to adopt. 

One of the things which make this deal 
all the more suspicious, as it seems to me, 
is the fact that, as appears by the record, 
Brunk did not have any money. He gave 
Senator Lancer checks; and then he said 
that the checks had to be held until he 
would have the money in the bank; and 
he gave the checks in small amounts, 
comparatively speaking—a thousand 
dollars. 

On page 772 the chairman asked: 

Will you tell the committee, Mr. Brunk, 
why on August 16, 1937, you issued a check 
to WILLIANt Lancer in the sum of $1,000; on 
the same day you issued another check to 
him in the sum of $1,000; on the same day you 
issued another check in the sum of $1,000; 
and on the same day you issued the fourth 
check in the sum of $1,000, all drawn on the 
Bankers Trust Co. Bank of Des Moines, Iowa? 


Mr. Brunk stated that his reason was 
that he had to wait until there was cash 
there; but the check payments corre- 
sponded with the profits he was making 
out of North Dakota bonds in selling to 
or buying from organizations under the 
control of the Governor; and he would 
make the payments at a rate of about 25 
percent of the profits he was making. 

In other words, he had a partner; no 
doubt his partner was getting one-half; 
and Senator Lancer and Brunk were 
dividing the other half—$56,800. 

On page 774 of the record we find the 
following testimony: 


Mr. Brunx. I think that is right. 

The CHARMAN. Did you ever telephone him 
a single time to cash or not to cash a check? 

Mr. Brunk. Yes; I did. 

The CHARMAN. You did? 

Mr. BRUNK. Yes; I did. 

The CHAIRMAN. When? 

Mr. Brunx, I do not have in my mind the 
dates, but certainly ahead of some of these 
checks. : 

The CHarrman. Did you ever tell him not 
to cash any one of these checks that are here? 

Mr. Brunk. Well, it was the other way 
around; he was not to cash them unless I told 
him to. I had to have money in the bank 
before they were good. 

The CHammax. Then each time you sent 
him these checks he held them until you 
communicated with him and told him to cash 
them? 

Mr. Brunk. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is strange the Senator did 
not remember that, is it not? 

Mr. Brunk, Well, I haven't read this testi- 
mony. I do not know what he remembered. 

The CHARMAN. In your direct examination 
when you were on the stand before, you said 
something which I have not understood and 
I want you to make plain to this committee. 
You said that this transaction consisted of 
mixed emotions on your part. 


“Mixed emotions.” That language 
puzzled the committee, and it has never 
been made very clear. It was not entirely 
a business transaction. He had “mixed 
emotions.” He had made some money, 
and he was handing some of it back to 
the Governor, who made the profits pos- 
sible; but he had “mixed emotions.” 

The testimony continues: 

Mr. Brunk. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Part of them good and part 


of them bad. Just what did you mean by 
mixed emotions? ` 
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Mr. BRUNK. I think I said, as it now appears, 
some of them were not good. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, what ones were not 
good, Mr. Brunk? 

Mr. Brun. Well, I did not avoid the ap- 
pearance of evil, and that is not good. I 
would not be here had I avoided that, and 
that is not good. 

The CHamman. Well, I still do not quite 
understand. 

Mr. Brunk. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, 
if you would know 47 years of my life you 
would understand that better. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, unfortunately, the 
only period of life that this committee knows 
anything about is the period covered by these 
particular transactions. 

Mr. Brunk: That is right. 
fortunate and that is not good. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not good? 

Mr. Brunx. I say it is not good that that 
is all you know. J 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that your explanation of 
what you mean by “mixed emotions”? 


I think there was not a member of the 
committee who could not have given & 
better idea of what he meant than Brunk 
did. 

Mr. Brunk replied: 


No; that is not all the explanation— 


If al. yone can make any sense out of 
this, I hope he will do so— 


I had representation of myself when I 
bought land; I had representation of Mr. 
Brewer when I was thinking in terms of 
bonds; I had representation of Governor 
Lancer when I was talking on the Wicks 
matter, and when I was talking to the Satur- 
day Evening Post about the trial he had and 
the prosecution, and what have you. Those 
are not simple motives— 


If anyone can tell what that means— 


I did not have just one thing I was treat- 
ing about. I had other clients at home; I 
had other problems at home. I said then and 
I say now I did not have one simple repre- 
sentation. And, therefore, it was not a simple 
representation. I do not know whether that 
makes sense or not, but that is it, Mr. Chair- 
man, 


I said later about some other things that 
I have learned to get some of my emotions 
simpler because of widespread publicity in 
the daily press of North Dakota in the elec- 
tion of 1938. Sometimes it seems I am aw- 
fully hard to learn. I have to learn from the 
outside instead of from the inside. I said 
to the gocd Senator at the corner there, with 
reference to the South Dakota deal, that 1 
had learned that there were lots of things 
that are not the way you do things, and 
there was not a single man, or politician, or 
campaign fund, or any type of influence in 
South Dakota, because I read so many news- 
papers in North Dakota in connection with 
this relationship. 


Again, I do not know what he means. 
I quote further from the testimony: 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Brunk, I do not want 
to draw any unfair conclusions. I am trying 
to arrive at the truth of this transaction. 
That is all I want to know. I want to ask 
you if this is a fair opinion, that your profits, 
the large profits you made in these transac- 
tions, were made during the years 1937 and 
1938? 

Mr. Brunk. The largest profits we have 
made on just—not the largest profits I ever 
earned, but the largest profits I was ever able 
to take any part of were made in 1937 and 
1938; that is right. 

The CHarrman It was during those years 
that you were making these payments to 
Senator LANGER? 2 

Mr. Bnuxk. That is right 


That is un- 
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The CHARMAN. Do you draw any connec- 
tion between those transactions? 

Mr. Brunk. Do I draw a connection? 

The CHAMMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Brunk. Well, obviously, I cannot prove 
to anybody else that two things that had 
happened at the same time are not connectcd, 
but I do not draw the connection in that. 
I think when I show you figures that I worked 
out from these tables in the noon hour you 
will see the conclusion that is drawn here is 
entirely erroneous, is an entirely erroneous 
one from the facts. 


I read now from page 784 of the testi- 
mony: 

The CHARMAN. All right. Now, there is 
one other question. You have testified that 
you have paid the entire purchase price. 

Mr. Brunk. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The evidence shows there 
is some $20,000 or $25,000, or whatever it 
may be 

Mr. Bronx (interposing). Not now. 

The CHARMAN. How much is it now? 

Mr Bnuxk. He has paid off a mortgage 
and some other things. 

The Cuatrman. What would you say it is 
now? 

Mr. Pauxk. $15,000 to $20,000. 

The CHARMAN. $15,000 to $20,000 still un- 
paid? 

Mr. Brun«. That is right. 

The CHARMAN. In that sense Senator 
Lancer is indebted to you in that amount? 

Mr. Brunk. He is; that is right. He admits 
it, too. 

The CHARMAN. He admits it? Suppose he 
does not pay that; do you intend to collect 
it from him? 

Mr. Brunx. I think if I were to add myself 
to the long list of plaintiffs against him, and 
prosecutors of him, I would not be true at 
all to what inside me I believe in. him, and 
I would not attempt to collect it. 

The CHARMAN. In other words, Mr. Brunk, 
you would not try to force the payment? 

Mr. Brunk. No; I would not. He is liable 
to me, and the contracts show it. 


But that was not such a debt as he 
would collect even though he pretends 
it was a part of the agreement. He ad- 
mits that he never intends to collect it 
from Senator LANGER. 

Mr. President, there has been much 
sneering at the so-called grab bag. 
What is meant by the grab bag? Those 
who have so referred to it have in mind 
some testimony taken by investigators 
sent to North Dakota by the committee 
which itself was appointed by the Senate 
of the United States. I heard one Sen- 
ator say on the floor that he would not 
be governed by such testimony. I heard 
another Senator, who is usually very 
careful, say that no court in the United 
States would receive testimony so taken. 
I thought of the thousands of masters 
appointed in the courts of chancery 
throughout the country who go out and 
take testimony and return it to the 
chancellor. I thought of the commis- 
sioners who go out to take testimony in 
other States. I thought of my own 
State, where for many years persons were 
appointed to take testimony in divorce 
cases, hear all the evidence, and make a 
recommendation to the court. 

Oh, but it is said, in this case the other 
side was not represented. Both sides 
were asked to produce witnesses. How- 
ever, since I have been in the Senate, a 
little more than a year, I have been en- 
gaged in taking testimony in the case 
of claims against the United States when 
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the United States had no notice and was 
not represented. Only a few days ago I 
was acked to take testimony in a case of 
that kind. Iam satisfied that that testi- 
mony will be used; and yet Senators 
stand on the ficor and say that no such 
testimony would be received in any court 
in the United States. That was the 
statement made from the floor, although 
we know that testimony is taken in that 
way all the time, all over the United 
States, and is received by the courts. 

I have never seen so much enthusiasm 
exhibited, I have never seen the spirit 
of the crusader so much evidenced, as 
has been apparent on the part of those 
who seem to be anxious to condone the 
acts which are referred to here as the 
acts of Senator Lancer. They say, “You 
have not a right to go back into his 
record. Here [exhibiting] is the report 
in the Arthur Gould case in Senate elec- 
tion cases from 1913 to 1940, and on 
page 277, with reference to the Arthur 
Gould case, I notice this: 

Senate Resolution No. 278, submitted the 
previous day by Mr. Walsh, was placed before 
the Senate for consideration. There was 
some contention that the Senate had no 
authority under the Constitution to investi- 
gate the qualifications of a Senator beyond 
questions of age, residence, and citizenship, 
and that it had no jurisdiction to inquire 
into an alleged offense committed prior to 
the election of a Senator. 


Does not that sound fairly familiar? 


Constitutional provisions as well as prece- 
dents in both the House and Senate were 
reviewed, and it was pointed out that the 
House of Representatives had never denied 
that it had the right to exclude a Member- 
elect, even when he had three constitutional 
requirements, 


Not expel, but exclude. 


In behalf of Mr. Gould it was pointed out 
in the debate that during the campaign the 
people of his State were thoroughly familiar 
with the charges and that they had subse- 
quently vindicated him by electing him to 
the Senate by the largest majority, in pro- 
portion to the vote cast, that had ever been 
received by a Senator candidate in the State 
of Maine. 


That also sounds very familiar. Never- 
theless the Senate went ahead and re- 
ferred that case to the committee. 

I have never seen so many classes ap- 
pealed to as have been appealed to in 


the record in this case. In the first place, 


Senator Lancer refers to the fact that he 
was chairman of some committee in the 
Progressive campaign when Senator 
La Fouterte’s father was interested in 
the result and when the Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHNson] had some in- 
terest in the campaign, as I recall. They 
have been appealed to indirectly, and it 
is placed in the record. If one is a Re- 
publican, Senator LANGER says, if ever 
he needed Republican help it was then, 
and that he had stood by the Republicans 
in every farming State whenever he was 
asked to do so. If one is a Democrat, he 
is referred to the fact that Mr. LANGER 
supported President Roosevelt in some of 
his campaigns. That is put in the rec- 
ord. Not only that, but the fact that he 
is connected with the Nonpartisan 
League has been shown. Then, once in a 
while it is injected into the record that 
he and the junior Senator from Ver- 
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mont [Mr. Amen] were the only two 
Republicans elected in some campaign. 
Has there been an investigation in 
some State? If so, then the Senator ap- 
peals to his friends to resent the inves- 
tigation, and we find persons who seem 
to be much interested in the general sub- 
ject of investigations who resent them. 


The last of the particular appeals sent 


cut was this, I think: “Do you belong to 
the W. C. T. U.? If you do, Senator 
Lancer is a life member.” That is put 
into the record. Every appeal possible 
has been made to every class. 

Mr. President, today the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Murpock] became 
very much enraged when it was suggested 
that possibly a court of the United States 
was being reflected upon in the debate. 
I wish to read one paragraph from page 
764 of the record: 

Senator Munnock. Along the line that you 
are speaking, and, of course, I do not wish 
to imply that there is any evidence here that 
might reflect on the judicial conduct of Judge 
Wyman, but when Judge Wyman knew that 
his son was mixed up in this thing— 


In this thing— 

as he certainly must have known when he 
made the trip to Sioux Falls, I am wondering 
if after that happened and after a telephone 
call to Bismarck and he allowed his son to 
come up there, if that is not at least sufficient 
to put the conduct of the judge in question, 
even though he may not be on trial at this 
time? 


That was the suggestion of the Senator 
from Utah, if you please. It appears on 
page 764 of the record. I do not think 
anyone has made a plainer reference or 
a plainer implication against Judge Wy- 
man, or any judge in this case, than was 
made by the Senator from Utah in that 
statement. 

Many communications to Senators 
with reference to portions of the testi- 
mony taken by the committee, were put 
into the record by the consent of Mr, 
Murphy, the attorney for Senator Lan- 
CER, who when the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Harchl, then the chairman 
of the committee, asked whether the 
communications should be admitted, 
said, “I see no objection to having them 
placed in the record.” 

I now read a letter from Mrs. Herbert 
Roberts, which appears on page 799 of 
the record: 

I protest testimony of WILLIAM LANGER re- 
garding padlocking of store at Shields, N. 
Dak. As Morton County attorney, he pad- 
locked my confectionery store on a false 
charge of selling poison without a permit. 
No question of sale of liquor was ever in- 
volved. I later sued him to recover posses- 
sion of a drug stock which had been stored 
in the place while my then husband, John 
Hamre, was seeking a drug-store location. 


Next is a letter from Arthur W. Fow- 
ler, as follows: 

Advised Lancer testified before your com- 
mittee that I paid Mulloy money in connec- 
tion with his making affidavit against LANGER. 
This is an unqualified falsehood. Mulloy 
never solicited money, nor did I pay him any. 
Will be glad to appear and testify if required 
by your: committee. 


Third, Theodore F. Jeffries writes: 


Following telegram sent to James Mulloy: 
“Have valuable information Langer case. 
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Frasier Owen and Lancer are lying. Received 
gas, oil, and money to campaign for LANGER. 
If you furnish expenses, will tell the com- 
mittee many things you have left out. An- 
swer Western Union. If I had money to 
come, would pay my own expenses. Only 
receiving an O. A. A. check. If you are inter- 
ested and will pay my expenses, I will appear 
in behalf of the Government.” 


Next I read a letter from Mrs. James 
Mulloy: 


DEAR SENATOR HATCH: I wish to most em- 
phatically state that testimony given by Sen- 
ator WILLIAM LANGER and J. H. Hanley per- 
taining to my husband's abuse of our small 
child, and statements of my husband's physi- 
cal condition is absolutely false. 

At no time have I ever made any such 
statements to either of them. I distinctly 
remember telling Mr. Hanley, as I told your 
investigators, that Jim is, and always has 
been, a very fond father. No one knows this 
better than Senator LANGER himself. 

I had the assault and battery charge 
brought against my husband mostly because 
he was intoxicated, and I refer you to Mr. 
George Register, State’s attorney, for all 
details. 

In fairness to myself and our small daugh- 
ter, I most urgently request of you to be 
given a chance to be heard or to face my 
accusers, for I again repeat that both state- 
ments are deliberate falsehoods. 


On November 17, 1941, V. E. Sandberg 
wrote the following letter, addressed to 
the Honorable Cart HATCH: -> 


Because Senator LANGER has seen fit to 
bring the city of Minot into his testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Elections, I 
am forced as mayor of Minot to advise you to 
completely disregard it. If the remainder of 
his testimony contained the same percentage 
of factual distortions, misstatements, and 
libels, then his entire story should be stricken 
from the record, 

Senator Lancer is quoted as stating that he 
brought some 50 detectives to Minot. As a 
matter of fact, not over 6 detectives were 
brought here and paid by the State's attorney 
of Ward County. 

Senator Lancer says he disguised himself 
as a laborer and stayed in Minot 3 weeks be- 
fore the raid, Investigation proves this 
untrue. The man who served as State's 
attorney at the time says Mr. LANGER arrived 
in Minot the night the raids were to be 
made, bringing with him his press agents. 

Senator LANGER is quoted as stating that 
156 bawdy-house keepers were arrested—153 
convicted. The statement, of course, is too 
ridiculous to deserve attention. There were 
in all less than a dozen such cases, and the 
only one in which an aequittal resulted was 
the single case tried by Mr. LANGER. 

Senator Lancer is quoted as stating that 
Minot was so tough “lawyers feared to enter 
it at night.” No honest lawyer, or crooked 
one either, ever needed fear being harmed in 
Minot unless his conscience was bothering 
him 


Senator Lancer’s testimony was a libel of 
the city of Minot. It was vicious and with- 
out foundation of fact and, as a matter of 
fact, goes a long way to establish in the minds 
of the people who know the facts the very 
charges of moral turpitude that have been 
preferred by petitioners. 

V. E. SANDBERG, 
Mayor, City of Minot. 


Next I read a letter addressed to 
Senator WALTER F. GEORGE: 

Dran Sm: Enclosed is a clipping taken 
from the Minneapolis Tribune regarding the 
drug store at Shields, N. Dak. 

This store belonged to my parents, John O. 
Hamre, and I wish to brand Mr. LaxcER's story 
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regarding it as a dirty, rotten lie and utterly 
false. 

At no time were my folks accused of selling 
liquor. My mother was accused of selling 
poison [arsenic] without a license. My 
father was out of the town at the time. 


There is much more to the letter, but 
it does not seem to be material to the 
issue before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I am about to close. As 
I see it, the whole subject is one which 
requires a good deal of consideration he- 
cause the evidence is so disconnected; in 
other words, the testimony of Mulloy 
would have to be taken at one time, the 
testimony of Wyman would have to be 
taken at another, and the testimony of 
Senator Lancer would have to be taken at 
another. The transcripts of the testi- 
mony are therefore found in different 
parts of the volume of testimony, yet the 
various pieces of the testimony would 
have a good deal of connection, and in 
most instances the witnesses corroborate 
each other almost completely. 

Mr. President, it has been said that the 
majority of the committee, in order to 
justify their finding, depend upon the 
testimony of Mulloy. I think I read to 
the Senate the recommendation which 
Senator Lancer gave to Mulloy. In it he 
said that Mulloy was a man who could 
be trusted with millions of dollars in 
money; that he was a man in whom the 
people of North Dakota had the utmost 
confidence. This was a recommendation 
from the respondent himself. 

The charges which have been made 
are established by evidence which, in my 
humble opinion, would convict any man 
before any unprejudiced jury in the crim- 
inal courts of the United States. I think 
the presentation of at least three or four 
of the cases would bring a conviction in 
any criminal court. 

Mr. President, it has been said that the 
conclusions arrived at by the majority of 
the committee are on the basis of guess. 
It is not a matter of guess at all. The 
testimony presented in a number of these 
cases with respect to Senator LANGER was 
direct, positive, and usually by two wit- 
nesses; by persons who took part in the 
proceedings, who were trusted by Sena- 
tor LANGER at the time he was attempting 
to interfere with the orderly processes of 
the court, when he was attempting to 


juggle the processes of judgment and of 


orderly procedure in the State of North 
Dakota. 

No, Mr. President, Senator LANGER has 
never been convicted in North Dakota, 
and he will not be convicted so long as he 
can use the machinery which he has been 
using in the State to prevent a conviction. 
Senator Lancer had the machinery with 
which to juggle the jury in the case in 
which there was a 10 to 2 division of the 
jury. If a man is allowed to indulge in 
such procedure, if he is allowed to control 
the machinery, what meaning can attach 
to a statement made before the United 
States Senate that he has never been 
convicted? He never will be convicted 
until he is taken before an unbiased jury. 
The jury which tried him was not an un- 
biased jury. He knew it was not an un- 
biased jury when he was told that Reich 
was “all right,” when he found that Reich 
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was all right, after he had, through his 
agents, tampered with the jury. 

Mr. President, it is said, No, a con- 
viction cannot be obtained.” He was 
convicted in the United States Court, 
but the next time he was tried he had 
two men on the jury. One of them re- 
ceived $950. I do not know what the 
other received. There is no evidence as 
to that. But the committee itself has 
no special interest in the way any Sen- 
ator votes on this particular case. 

One suggestion was made yesterday by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown] 
with respect to which I wish to comment 
briefly. He said that he himself would 
have to be convinced that Senator Lan- 
GER was guilty in one case. That is some- 
thing which is true. If in one case moral 
turpitude is shown, and if Senator LANGER 
does not show a reformation or change, 
he should be excluded from the Senate. 
The Senator from Michigan called at- 
tention to that yesterday, and that is 
true. Senator Lancer is faced by a 
charge involving moral turpitude in each 
one of these many cases. Any one of 
them shows moral turpitude. Any one 
of them shows the commission of a crim- 
inal act. 

Mr. President, I have heard of the en- 
thusiasm manifested in certain quarters 
during the consideration of this case. 
One Senator would be reminded of the 
political work done by Senator LANGER. 
Another one would be asked if anything 
had occurred to change his mind since 
last he was talked to. Oh, the enthu- 
siasm of the crusader, the enthusiasm of 
the early evangelist, has seemed to be 
in the offing at this time. The case 
should not be decided in that way. The 
case should be decided upon the evi- 
dence which is before the Senate, and 
not upon imagination or suggestion, as 
has been stated by some Senators. No 
Senator is expected to decide the case in 
that way. To do so would be a reflec- 
tion upon the Senate. To try to bring 
in the shades of those who are dead, 
those who formerly were Members of 
this body, with the idea of prejudicing 
Senators, or of changing their votes, is 
to cast a reflection upon the Senate. 
Senators should vote their convictions, 
and should vote to uphold the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. President, if any one of these cases, 
especially the important cases, the large 
cases, do not establish moral turpitude, 
I do not understand the meaning of the 
words “moral turpitude.” If those cases 
do not establish the fact that this man 
should be among those who have been 
excluded from the Senate in the past, 
Iam entirely at a loss to understand the 
true situation. 

Mr. President, I have spoken much 
longer than I intended to speak. I can 
only say that I think each Senator will 
and should do what it is his duty to do, 
to cast his vote in this case according 
to the evidence, according to his con- 
science, according to the oath he has 
taken, and under his duty to the God 
who has established this sort of govern- 
ment in the New World, and for the best 
interests of the country which is anx- 
iously struggling today to prevent cor- 
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ruption from without getting control of 
the land. Let us, as our duty demands, 
prevent the overcoming of the Nation 
by corruption from within. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 1057) to establish a system of 
longevity pay for postal employees. 

GENERAL MacARTHUR’S APPEAL— 
PRODUCTION FOR WAR 


Mr, O DANIEL. Mr. President, I wish 
to say a few words with reference to the 
deplorable conditions existing in this Na- 
tion, which have aroused the righteous 
indignation of the good people in my 
State and in many, if not all, the 47 other 
States of the Nation. The conditions of 
which I speak are those which are re- 
tarding the production of essential war 
materials needed by our brave men who 
are at the battle’s front, outnumbered, 
underarmed, and underprotected. 

I believe the Senate should give con- 
sideration to the masterly appeal for help 
by Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who, from 
one of the last outposts of retreat—Aus- 
tralia—in the far Pacific, has sent these 
words: 

I have every confidence in the ultimate 
success of our joint cause, but success in 
modern war requires something more than 
courage and willingness to die. It requires 
careful preparation. No general can make 
something out of nothing. My success in the 
future will depend primarily upon the re- 
sources which the respective governments 
place at my disposal. 


Mr. President, let us now analyze that 
urgent appeal for war material. Let us 
not simply casually read it as another 
news item and pass it by to go down in 
history for our great-grandchildren to 
memorize, as some of us as children 
memorized the Preamble to our Consti- 
tution, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, and 
other great state documents. In the 
first place, Mr. President, that appeal by 
General MacArthur was aimed directly 
at the United States of America. Ac- 
cording to our Constitution all legislative 
power of the United States of America 
is vested in a Congress, consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. 
Therefore I consider that urgent appeal 
by General MacArthur was aimed di- 
rectly at you and at me and at every 
Senator holding membership here. 

What are we doing about it? I will tell 
Senators what we are doing about it. 
We are sitting here debating a political 
matter, the settlement of which can 
place in General MacArthur’s hands not 
one additional weapon of defense with 
which to save the lives of his brave men 
or save the life of this Nation. 

On top of that, it has been quite gen- 
erally rumored in news circles that as 
soon as this week is ended—it being the 
third week of this prolonged Langer 
case debate—both branches of Congress 
may take a recess or Easter vacation of 
2 weeks. O God, the irony of the cir- 
cumstances—while our brave boys per- 
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ish at the battle fronts, and General 
MacArthur appeals for help, our Sena- 
tors and Representatives may desert 
their posts of duty by recessing under 
the pretense of observing the resurrec- 
tion of our Saviour! 

Why this postponement of duty, Mr. 
President? Why not do something to 
help General MacArthur? That is the 
question. Why does the Senate of the 
United States of America not try, at 
least, to do something in answer to the 
urgent plea of General MacArthur? 

We are not even trying. We are 
wholly ignoring General MacArthur's 
appeal from Australia. We are ignoring 
it as fully and completely as General 
Wainwright ignored the demand of the 
Japs for his surrender. Why this ap- 
parent inattention to General MacAr- 
thur’s appeal? Even though every Sen- 
ator individually knows of nothing that 
can be done to help him, surely we could 
bring the subject up on the floor for 
discussion. Surely we could at least offer 
a Senate resolution acknowledging his 
plea and pledging interest in his case. 
But no; we are ignoring General Mac- 
Arthur’s urgent appeal for help. 

As for me, Mr. President, I have some 
ideas in mind as to how the Senate can 
help General MacArthur and his brave 
men. I, for one, am convinced that his 
plea is more important than the Langer 
case right at this particular time. 
I, for one, am convinced it is more im- 
portant than a 2-week Easter vacation 
for Members of the Congress. I am con- 
vinced it is more important than 40 
hours’ work per week; time-and-one- 
half wages for overtime, and labor- 
leader-racketeer hold-up fees for the 
right of honest laboring men to work. I 
am convinced it is more important than 
the right of thugs to beat honest labor- 
ing men over the heads with clubs just 
because those honest laboring men want 
to work at a job open to them. I am 
convinced it is more important than for 
war profiteers to get rich while our boys 
fight and die for our country. 

Because these matters are controver- 
sial, however, or for other reasons, we 
shirk cur duty and responsibility in this 
matter. While MacArthur pleads in 
vain, our men die on foreign soil, and 
the strong, greedy hands of aggression 
clutch ever and ever nearer to our 
throats and che heart of our Nation, we 
take no action. 

Yes, Mr. President; I have some sug- 
gestions as to what I think the Senate 
should do, and should do today, or as 
soon as possible. 

My suggestion is that the Members of 
the Senate acknowledge General Mac- 
Arthur’s urgent appeal and give it im- 
mediate consideration. I also call upon 
the committees which have my labor 
bills, and other bills of like nature, locked 
up in their files, or under consideration, 
to bring those bills out on the floor of 
the Senate and let us debate them, and 
honestly vote on each one of them by a 
yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. President, I admit the Langer case 
being discussed is important, and I con- 
gratulate the Senators who are doing 
their duty in debating the case. The 
point I am making is that I consider the 
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appeal of General MacArthur and the 
winning of this war to be more impor- 
tant than that, and I urge the Senate to 
give immediate consideration to legis- 
lation which will speed up the produc- 
tion of war materials. 


WAR PRODUCTION AND LABOR 


Mr. McFARLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the Senator yield 
to me for the purpose of suggesting the 
absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BANKHEAD in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Arizona yield for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not care to 
yield for that purpose. I thank the Sen- 
ator, however. 

Mr. President, during the last several 
weeks I have received daily an increas- 
ing number of letters and telegrams from 
individuals and organizations in my 
State urging and demanding that im- 
mediate action be taken to put our war 
industries on a maximum-production 
basis, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. I 
consider these communications to be the 
most important I have received since I 
have been a Member of the United States 
Senate. Some of them are the pleas of 
the parents, wives, brothers, sisters and 
loved ones of the men fighting our battles 
on the war fronts of the world. All of 
them call to mind the solemn obligation 
we at home have to keep faith with those 
who have gone forth to give their lives, 
if need be, that this great Nation of ours 
may continue to endure. They come 
from school children in whose young 
minds there is beginning to form the 
awful doubt whether America is and can 
remain invincible. They proclaim the 
readiness of an aroused and angry Amer- 
ica to cast aside freedoms, rights, priv- 
ileges, and traditions which we have held 
sacred since our country was founded, 
if that be necessary, or if that will more 
quickly win the war. 

Mr. President, if I needed to be aroused, 
if I needed to be impressed, the voices 
of the people of my State and the voices 
of the people in every part of our Nation 
would have certainly done the job. In 
fact, however, I have been at all times 
and am now willing to do anything that 
is necessary to win this war, and to do 
anything that is necessary to win it as 
quickly as is humanly possible. No 
American worthy of the name can know 
what is at stake in this hour and yet fail 
to cast aside personal interests, personal 
advantage, and any thought of conse- 
quences which may follow to him per- 
sonally because he does his duty. But in 
our attempts to solve the problems which 
confront us today we must be careful 
that we do the things that will accom- 
plish the desired ends. It is easy to 
criticize and, when the news from the 
battle fronts is not encouraging, it is 
human to want to do something different 
from what is already being done. As 
Members of Congress we still have the 
obligation and the duty of coolly and 
deliberately surveying the problems be- 
fore us, of carefully analyzing the defects 
in our war effort, and of making certain 
that the action taken will better the 
situation and not make it worse. 
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Insofar as the letters and telegrams 
which I have received urge specific action 
by Congress, they ask legislation on two 
subjects: Strikes and the repeal or sus- 
pension of Federal wage-hour laws. It 
is my intention at this time to deal 
principally with those subjects. 

Practically all those urging that I sup- 
port legislation which would prohibit 
strikes have supported their views with 
figures, usually quoted from the press or 
the radio, indicating that production is 
being very seriously hampered by strikes. 
Representative of the figures given me 
are charges that strikes in defense indus- 
tries in January of this year numbered 
43, and in February, 76; that more than 
2,000,000 man-hours of labor were lost 
in February through strikes, and that 
the man-hours lost through strikes in 
February would have built 2,000 bombers. 
I have made a thorough investigation of 
these figures and I am convinced that 
they are entirely inaccurate. The rec- 
ords of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, and the National 
War Labor Board, which are official 
figures, show that strikes affecting war 
production in January numbered 10, and 
in February, 21; and that, with approxi- 
mately 17,500,000 persons employed in 
war industries during the period from 
January 1, 1942, to date, 99.97 percent of 
those employees did not lose a single 
minute as a result of strikes. 

Further than this, it should be pointed 
out that not a single strike which has oc- 
curred since December 7, 1941, has been 
authorized by a labor organization; that 
such strikes as have occurred took place 
against the advice, policy, and attitude of 
the labor organizations and in spite of 
organized labor’s efforts to prevent them; 
and that, according to Mr. Donald Nel- 
son, Chairman of the War Production 
Board, organized labor has fully, faith- 
fully, and sincerely kept its word to the 
President and to him, that no strikes 
would be countenanced or authorized for 
the duration of the war, and has cooper- 
ated fully in settling and terminating 
such unauthorized work stoppages as 
have taken place. 

Because of the confidence which I 
know our people have in Mr. Nelson and 
in our Army and Navy officers who are 
in charge of the problem of war produc- 
tion, I feel that it should be noted that 
at a meeting held March 17, 1942, at- 
tended by representatives of the War 
Production Board, the Army, the Navy, 
the Maritime Commission, the War La- 
bor Board, and the Department of Labor, 
the strike situation was reviewed and a 
public announcement was made that 
there existed no work stoppages which 
“significantly affect the war-production 
program,” 

I know it will be contended that one 
strike or one hour of labor lost through 
strikes at this critical hour is too much, 
and that the damage to the Nation’s 
welfare is as grievous if a strike is un- 
authorized as if it were authorized. I 
fully agree with that argument; but the 
real question before Congress is whether 
the three-one-hundredths of 1 percent of 
labor can best be brought into line by 
legislation which, rightly or wrongly, is 
opposed as unjust and uncalled for by the 
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millions of American workmen who are 
working and patriotically doing their 
duty, or whether it should be brought 
into line by the influence of public opin- 
ion, the counsel of its leadership, and the 
example of its fellow workers. In this 
connection, I feel that Congress, in 
answering the question, must give con- 
sideration to the fact that every single 
man who represents the Government and 
the people in the production effort, from 
Mr. Nelson on down, has opposed taking 
the way of legislation, for the reason that 
it would do more harm than good. 

The communications received by me 
indicate that some of our people have 
the understanding that workers in war 
industries are prohibited by Federal law 
from working in excess of 40 hcurs per 
week. This is incorrect. There is no 
Federal statute which makes it unlawful 
for men to work in any industry more 
than 40 hours a week. In proof of this 
statement, let me cite the following fig- 
ures as to the average weekly work hours 
in certain defense production industries 
for the month of January 1942, which 
show that defense workers are actually 
putting in substantially in excess of 40 
hours a week. 


Industry: Hours 
Foundries and machine shops. 46.9 
Machinery sion lee a a eco 47.1 


Brass, bronze, and copper products. 46.1 
8 


There are two factors which should be 
borne in mind in connection with the 
figures for weekly hours cited here. The 
first is that the figures are for hours 
actually worked, not merely scheduled 
hours; time lost by workers through ac- 
cidents, illness, or for other reasons have, 
of course, reduced the average hours. 
The other is that the figures are for Jan- 
uary 1942; and I am informed that the 
present figures for some of the industries 
are higher. 

Most of the people who have written 
to me advocating the repeal or suspen- 
sion of the wage-hour laws have ex- 
pressed the view that this action should 
be taken for the reason that the laws, 
and the regulations and practices which 
have sprung up thereunder, require pay- 
ment of extra time for all hours per week 
in excess of 40 and for any work done 
on Saturday afternoon, Sundays, or hol- 
idays. The common opinion of these 
citizens, as I gather it from the mail I 
am receiving, is that the necessity of 
paying this extra time is likely deterring 
some war production plants from working 
longer hours, that payments for extra 
time are adding very heavily to the cost 
of our defense, and that war workers 
are or should be patriotic enough to work 
longer hours at regular rates during this 
emergency. ‘These arguments are very 
persuasive; and if one would feel justified 
in acting on the basis of these arguments 
alone, he might very well reach the con- 
clusion that the present situation with 
respect to overtime payments should be 
altered. 

However, what all of us want, primarily, 
is more war production. We want to see 
all of our defense production industries 
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working 24 hours a day 7 days a week. 
To that end Mr. Nelson has been placed in 
full charge of the production effort and 
told to produce or else. He has, we all 
feel, made a splendid beginning; he has 
the confidence of the people that he can 
get the production; and he himself is con- 
fident that the job will be done. I feel 
compelled, therefore, in considering legis- 
lation with regard to war production, to 
give serious thought to his opinions and 
his recommendations. I am not bound 
by his views, but I certainly am not at 
liberty to disregard them and yet expect 
him to get results. 

On Thursday last, at a hearing before 
an appropriations subcommittee, Mr. 
Nelson testified concerning overtime pay, 
and I summerize his views as follows: He 
is opposed to any change in the practice 
of paying time and a half for hours in 
excess of 40 per week, for the reason that 
it provides an incentive to workers to 
work longer hours and provides an in- 
centive for needed workers to enter war 
production industries. Ee stated, also, 
that overtime payments were being to 
some extent absorbed in living costs; and 
it was his opinion that the effect of 
eliminating such payments would be to 
precipitate requests for increases in regu- 
lar hourly rates, with resulting disrup- 
tion and interference with production. 
On the question of the payment of double 
time for Saturdays, Sundays, and holi- 
days, Mr. Nelson stated that he was op- 
posed to such payment except when the 
Saturday, Sunday, or holiday was the 
seventh consecutive day worked by an 
employee; in other words, he opposes the 
payment of double time merely because 
the day’s work was done on Saturday, 
Sunday, or a holiday. Mr. Nelson said, 
further, that legislation was not, in his 
opinion, necessary or advisable in order 
to eliminate the double time to which he 
objected, that the matter could best be 
handled by the War Labor Board's estab- 
lishment of a war-labor policy. 

During the hearing to which I am re- 
ferring, Mr. Nelson was asked the plain 
question: 

What legislation can Congress enact at this 


time which would help you in your efforts 
toward increased production? 


His reply was substantially as follows: 

It is my considered opinion that I cannot 
be helped by legislation, and I might be 
seriously hurt by ill-advised legislation. I do 
not see any particular legislation which would 
help; all the factors in production are within 
the hands of ourselves, labor and manage- 
ment, and the problem can be solved by our 
mutual determination, spirit, and energy. If 
and when I conceive that any legislation may 
be necessary or helpful in the matter of pro- 
duction, I will recommend it immediately. I 
would consider myself derelict in my duty 
to the Nation at war if I did not do so. 


These are, in substance, the views of the 
man who, by appointment from our Com- 
mander in Chief, carries the responsi- 
bility for our war production. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucuHEs in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arizona yield to the Senator from 
Washington? á 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield, 
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Mr. BONE. I wonder if Mr. Nelson 
gave the committee any indication of the 
loss of man-hours of labor because of in- 
dustrial accidents and sickness. The 
other night I heard given over the radio 
some figures which were astounding, and 
I think they might well be brought to the 
attention of the Members of both Houses 
of Congress, because they presented such 
a staggering picture of the loss of time, 
due to accidents and sickness of one kind 
or another. 

Perhaps some forms of sickness, due 
to factory conditions, could be corrected. 
Nevertheless, the figures presented a very 
startling picture; and, contrasted with 
man-hours lost because of strikes, they 
create some very unique comparisons. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator for the suggestion. I, too, feel that 
the figures would be enlightening. I 
think they should be produced. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, I should like to 
supply the figures at this time. I think 
ee i appear in the Recorp at this 
point. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield for that 


purpose. 

Mr. MURRAY. I understand that the 
loss of man-hours because of strikes 
amounts to approximately 30.000,000, 
and that the loss of man-hours because 
of accidents amounts to 460,000,000. 

Mr. BONE. In other words, that is the 
comparative status? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; that is the com- 
parative status. 

Mr. BONE. Thirty million hours were 
lost— . 

Mr. MURRAY. Thirty million hours 
of labor were lost because of strikes, and 
460,000,000 hours were lost because of 
industrial accidents. 

Mr. BONE. In other words, if we had 
two lines of varying lengths, one would 
represent the 30,000,000 hours and the 
other would represent the 460,000,000 
hours? That is the comparison the Sen- 
ator draws, is it? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct; and 
no discussion whatever is being had with 
reference to the loss of time because of 
accidents. The whole argument seems 
to be relative to the loss of time because 
of strikes. 

Mr. BONE. Of course, from whatever 
source the loss arises, it is a loss, and it 
should be considered on that basis; be- 
cause the loss accrues to the country; 
and during a death struggle it is imma- 
terial to the country from what source 
the loss arises, provided anything can 
be done to stop it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ators for their suggestions. 

Mr. President, we can conscientiously 
permit Mr. Nelson to remain in his posi- 
tion only so long as we have confidence 
in him and are willing to give weight to 
his recommendations. I, for one, feel 
that he is entitled to an opportunity to 
demonstrate the soundness of his posi- 
tion and the accomplishments that can 
be made under his program. 

I realize fully, Mr, President, that, 
while I have here made no mention of 
them, there are other phases and aspects 
of the production problem which are re- 
ceiving the thought and attention of the 
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Members of the Senate at this time. I 
realize also that there are important steps 
to be taken toward placing our war econ- 
omy and our war effort on a sound basis. 
In this latter connection I want to ex- 
press the hope that we shall shortly have 
an opportunity to give full and serious 
consideration to legislation which will 
limit war profits and legislation which 
wiil establish wage ceilings for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

Mr. President, while I am speaking I 
wish to make a brief statement with ref- 
erence to another and related subject. 
Many of the letters and telegrams from 
my people repeat charges recently made 
in the press and on the rad‘o to the effect 
that in enacting the provisions of the 
price-control bill with reference to agri- 
cultural commodities and in enacting the 
legislation which restricts the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation in the disposition 
of certain agricultural commodities 
which it has acquired, the Congress sur- 
rendered to the demands of a “farm bloc” 
and “sold out” for the farm vote. I shall 
take a few moments to explain just why 
Congress was justified in giving separate 
consideration—not special consideration, 
mind you—to the farmers of America, 
who are being called upon to produce as 
never before in order that the United 
Nations may have the food and suste- 
nance which are ind'spensable to victory 
in this war. 

For many years past our Government 
has been making every effort to insure 
parity prices to producers of agricultural 
coinmodities—which is saying no more 
than that our Government has been 
making every effort to insure farmers 
that the prices they receive for their 
products will be just and equitable in 
comparison with the prices they must pay 
for the things they buy. 

Such governmental policy and purpose 
has had the support of the overwhelming 
majority of our people because the great 
mass of our people recognized the justice 
and economic merit of any governmental 
assistance which might be necessary in 
order to bring the income of the farm 
people into reasonably close balance 
with the income of the rest of our people. 
I feel that it can also be said that our 
involvement in the war has made more 
important than ever before the attain- 
ment and maintenance of fair relation- 
ships between the incomes of our various 
population groups. No particular class 
is entitled to profit by the war, and no 
class should be discriminated against in 
our war economy. 

II, as I feel we must concede, the 
granting of parity to farmers was proper 
and correct in peacetime, if it is neces- 
sary in wartime in order to enable farm- 
ers to contribute as they should to the 
whole war effort, wherein are the pro- 
visions of the price-control bill with ref- 
erence to agricultural commodities 
wrong and unfair? It is pointed out that 
the price. ceiling for farm products is 
fixed at 110 percent of parity, and not 
simply at parity; it is argued that, al- 
though farmers are justly entitled to 
parity, the bill gives them 110 percent 
of parity. Let me demonstrate that if 
the bill fixed parity as the ceiling it would 
never be possible for the farmer to ob- 
tain parity. Obviously, if cotton, for ex- 
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ample, were allowed to rise in price until 
it reached parity, and the ceiling were 
then imposed, the price of cotton would 
not, in the very nature of things, re- 
main at parity; it would fluctuate be- 
tween parity and some point below par- 
ity. More likely than not, as soon as it 
reached parity, and its rise halted, there 
would be a reaction driving it below 
parity. Thus it can be seen that if the 
farmer is to get an average which will 
give him parity the ceiling must be fixed 
at something a little above parity, 

When the price-control bill was pend- 
ing before the Congress there was a great 
deal of contention concerning the pro- 
vision which requires the Administrator 
to have the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture prior to fixing a price for 
agricultural commodities, the criticism 
being that the provision ignored the in- 
terests of consumers of farm products. 
I feel that that argument has been fully 
answered by the record of the manner 
in which the provision has actually oper- 
ated und the cooperative spirit in which 
both the Administrator and the Secre- 
tary have entered upon their duties 
under the law. 

Turning now tv the legislation with ref- 
erence to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and its commodity stocks, I point 
out that it was introduced in Congress 
at a time when Government officials an- 
nounced a policy of using stocks of corn, 
wheat, and cotton in order to keep those 
products at 85 percent of parity. The 
bill relative to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and its commodity stocks was 
passed because a substantial majority in 
Congress felt that the proposed policy of 
using the stocks of commodities in order 
to keep the prices of such commodities at 
85 percent of parity was an absolute re- 
versal of a sound, public-approved agri- 
cultural program, and would result in the 
lowering of prices for the commodities 
affected, notwithstanding such prices 
were still below levels which have for 
years been considered fair and just. It 
should be noted, further, that even those 
who opposed the legislation proposed, as 
I understood them, to adjust the farm 
income with that of other groups through 
the medium of parity payments amount- 
ing to several hundred millions of dol- 
lars, to be paid out of the Public Treasury. 
In other words, the real issue was whether 
the farm group would obtain parity 
through the operation of natural eco- 
nomic processes or through a continuance 
of Government payments. 

I am aware that many of those deal- 
ing publicly with the action of Congress 
in this matter were very ready to hurl 
the charge of “politics,” and to accuse 
those voting for the legislation of at- 
tempting to get the farm vote. I have 
heard and read many such charges, but 
I have yet to find one such gentleman 
who is willing or able to support his 
accusations with facts. Uniformly, such 
discussions are absolutely devoid of fac- 
tual data, but are long on bald charges 
that Congress voted to increase the cost 
of living. None of those making such 
charges has attempted to explain why 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], 
who has announced his intended retire- 
ment from the Senate at the conclusion 
of his present term, should be sufficiently 
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interested in politics to vote for the bill, 
or why the Senator from California [Mr. 
Jounson], who ordinarily does not even 
have an opponent in his race for the 
Senate, should “sell out” to the farm 
bloc. 

I do not for a moment contend that 
the cost of living is not too high, or that 
nothing should be done about it. The 
point I make is that the legislation I 
have been discussing is not the reason 
why foodstuffs and other agricultural 
products have risen in price beyond jus- 
tification. When we remember that the 
farmer gets as little as 20 percent of the 
price we pay for many of the foods that 
come to our tables, it becomes apparent 
that attention may well be given to the 
part others than the farmer have had in 
price rises. 

Mr. President, regardless of the fact 
that I cannot share the views of all who 
have communicated with me concerning 
the problems which are before us, re- 
gardless of the fact that much of what 
has been written to me is critical of Con- 
gress and myself, I say with all sincerity 
that nothing which has occurred since 
the outbreak of the war has heartened 
and encouraged me nearly as much as 
the flood of expression from the people 
at home. It gives me renewed assurance 
that America has the will and the de- 
termination to fight and to win. It 
demonstrates to me just how wrong are 
those who preach that a great and genu- 
ine democracy is incapable of arming 
itself and fighting through to victory. 
I am grateful to my people, and I pledge 
them that during these days of trial 
there will be for me but one test by which 
I will determine every question and issue 
which is presented to me: Is it for the 
best interests of my country at war? 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the resolution (S. Res. 220) declaring 
WILLIAM Lancer not entitled to be a 
United States Senator from the State of 
North Dakota. 

Mr. TAFT obtained the floor. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Roster in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] to 
Senate Resolution 220 declaring WILLIAM 
Lancer not entitled to be a United States 
Senator from the State of North Dakota. 
Task that the clerk read the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the 
amendment offered by Mr. Green to Sen- 
ate Resolution 220, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 

That since it appears that WILLIAM LANGER 
has been duly elected a Senator of the United 
States from the State of North Dakota, and 
that the returns of such election and the 
credentials submitted to the Senate by the 
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said WILLIAM LANGER are valid, and since it 
further appears that the said WILLIAM LANGER 
has atiained the age of 30 years, has been 
9 years a citizen of the United States, and 
was, when elected, an inhabitant of the 
State of North Dakota, the said WILLIAM 
LANGER cannot, by majority vote, he excluded 
from, or deprived of, a seat in the Senate of 
the United States. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Glass Pepper 
Austin Green Radcliffe 
Bailey Guffey Reed 
Bankhead Gurney Reynolds 
Barbour Hayden Rosier 

Bilbo Hill Russell 

Bone Holman Schwartz 
Brewster Hughes Shipstead 
Brown Johnson, Calif. Smathers 
Bulow Johnson, Colo, Smith 

Burton Langer Spencer 
Butler Lee Stewart 

Byrd Lucas Taft 

Capper Maloney Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway Maybank Thomas, Okla. 
Chandler McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McFarland Tobey 

Clark. Idaho McKellar Truman 
Clark. Mo, McNary Tunnell 
Connally Mead Tydings 
Danaher Millikin Vandenberg 
Davis Murdock Van Nuys 
Doxey Murray Wagner 
Ellender Nye Wheeler 
George O'Daniel White 

Gerry O'Mahoney Wiley 

Gillette Overton Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
one Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the legal 
questions involved in connection with the 
resolution now pending have been so well 
discussed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Mourpock], and the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Overton], very much along the 
line I intended to follow, that I shall 
speak briefly, and only for the purpose of 
explaining why I intend to vote against 
the committee resolution. 

The resolution reads in a rather awk- 
ward form: 

Be it resolved, That this case does not fall 
within the constitutional provisions for ex- 
pulsion or any punishment by two-thirds 
vote, because Senator Lancer is neither 
charged with nor proven to have committed 
disorderly behavior during his membership 
in the Senate. 


Be it resolved, That WILLIAM LANGER is not 
entitled to be a Senator of the United States 
from the State of North Dakota, 


I understand an amendment has been 
offered by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections to the 
first section of the resolution, but the 
effect would be the same, a declaration 
that this is not a matter for a two-thirds 
vote, but is to be decided by a majority 
vote. 
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By this resolution it is proposed to ex- 
clude from the Senate, by a majority 
vote of the Senate, a man duly and prop- 
erly elected by the people of a sovereign 
State. No question whatever is raised as 
to the validity of his election, and all 
charges regarding irregularities in con- 
nection with the election have been dis- 
missed by the committee. 

We are asked to exclude Mr. LANGER, 
not because of any disqualification by 
an express provision of the Constitution, 
but simply because of alleged defects of 
personal character. We are asked to ex- 
clude him because of moral turpitude 
said to be proved by various acts which 
took place prior to his election as Sena- 
tor. Certainly the Senate should hesi- 
tate a long time and seriously consider 
before it excludes or expels any man 
because it disapproves of his character. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I vield. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I should like to ask 
the Senator for his view on one point. 
After a man has been elected Senator, 
when there is no question as to his title, 
or measures up to the three negative 
qualifications set forth in the Constitu- 
tion, is there any way by which he can 
be gotten out except through expulsion? 
Is it not a question purely of expulsion? 

Mr, TAFT. In my opinion it is, and 
I intend to develop reasons for that view. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If I may interrupt 
just a moment longer, in this case, if 
Senator Lancer is not to be a Senator 
because he is too bad to sit here with us, 
that is a situation which calls for expul- 
sion, and not exclusion. 

Mr. TAFT. It appears to me clear that 
even on the committee’s charges it can 
only be expulsion, and cannot be ex- 
clusion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TAFT. In my opinion, our action 
can only be taken under the provision of 
the Constitution which authorizes the 
Senate to expel a Member, and therefore 
can only be taken by a two-thirds vote. 

I do not attach any importance to the 
contention that the Senator has been 
sitting here for the last year, having been 
sworn without prejudice. That is a pro- 
cedure which I myself would never agree 
to again. I think that if a man is charged 
with something which should exclude him 
from the Senate, he should stand aside 
at the time he presents his credentials, 
but should be given an immediate trial, 
and the matter should not drag on for 
months and years, but should be decided 
immediately. So far as the proceedings 
we are now considering are concerned, it 
Seems to me the matter should be de- 
cided on the merits of the question. In 
other words, if the kind of thing for 
which we are asked to exclude Senator 
Lancer is a matter which is a proper 
cause for exclusion, then it should be 
decided by a majority vote. If it is a 
proper matter for expulsion only, I think 
the decision should be by a two-thirds 
vote. 

The resolution of the committee is 
based on the power given each House to 
judge of the qualifications of its own 
Members. In my opinion, the word 
“qualifications” as here used refers to the 
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qualifications contained in the Constitu- 
tion itself and does not authorize the 
House to impose any qualifications it sees 
fit to impose. If the Senate can say 
that the absence of moral turpitude is a 
qualification, it can impose qualifications 
based on the morals, the religion or lack 
of religion, or the philosophical or politi- 
cal views of any person elected. This 
would be such a dangerous power that it 
certainly should not be implied unless 
entirely clear. The existence of such 
power would give to the majority of 
either House the ability to exclude those 
who disagreed with the opinions of the 
majority. Atheists, perhaps Communists, 
might be excluded today, Socialists to- 
morrow, and Republicans or Democrats 
in good time. It may be said that this 
is a fantastic possibility, but it is a possi- 
bility which was foreseen by the founders 
of the Constitution. 

More and more the Federal Govern- 
ment and its various branches are com- 
ing to a position where they feel that they 
can tell the States exactly what they shall 
do, that they have a right to overturn 
the opinions of the local communities, 
and more and more the power claimed, 
to exclude one by a majority vote for ele- 
ments of character, is a power which is 
likely to be exercised today than when 
the Constitution was adopted. 

It is my belief that section 5 of article 
I was only intended to make each House 
the final judge of whether a man was 
properly elected, and whether he met the 
qualifications prescribed by the Consti- 
tution itself. The question was debated 
in the Constitutional Convention. The 
first draft of the Constitution, as has 
been pointed out by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Murdock] contained this ad- 
ditional section: 

The Legislature of the United States shall 
have authority to establish such uniform 
qualifications of the Members of each House, 
with regard to property, as to the said Legis- 
lature shall seem expedient. 


That was stricken out. It seems fairly 
obvious that the fact that it was proposed 
shows that the founders did not believe 
that Congress had any such power. ex- 
cept when it was expressly provided in 
the Constitution, that the word “qualifi- 
cations” meant qualifications prescribed 
by the Constitution. 

Madison opposed that proposal, and I 
suppose Madison is as valuable an in- 
terpreter of the Constitution as anyone 
in the history of the United States. He 
opposed the proposal to give this au- 
thority, because he said it vested— 
an improper and dangerous power in the 
legislature. The qualifications of elector and 
elected were fundamental articles in a re- 
publican government and ought to be fixed 
by the Constitution. If the legislature could 
regulate those of either, it can by degrees 
subvert the Constitution, A republic may be 
converted into an aristocracy or oligarchy as 
well by limiting the number capable of being 
elected as the number authorized to elect. 
In all cases where the representatives of the 
people will have a personal interest distinct 
from that of their constituents there was the 
same reason for being jealous of them as there 
was for relying upon them with full confi- 
dence when they had a common interest, 
This was one of the former cases. 


Mr. Madison continued: 
The British Parliament possessed the power 
of regulating the qualifications both of the 
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electors and the elected, and the abuse they 
had made of it was a lesson worthy of our 
attention They had made changes in both 
cases subservient to their own views of po- 
litical or religious parties. 


Of course, there were religious qualifi- 
cations prescribed by the English Parlia- 
ment. The Wilkes case. I think, is one 
which has been relied on, in which they 
went far beyond anything the founders 
of our Constitution would have approved. 

As a result of Mr. Madison’s objection, 
this article giving the Congress power to 
prescribe qualifications was eliminated. 
Surely it must follow that the Conven- 
tion did not intend to confer indirectly 
and in individual cases the right which 
they refused to grant in general terms. 
Mr. Madison evidently felt that the 
qualifications stated in the Constitution 
were exclusive. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. The other day, when 
the question dealt with in the argument 
which is now being made by the Senator 
from Ohio, was uncer consideration, I 
called attention to the fact that in the 
entire history of the United States Con- 
gress there has never been so far as I 
was able to recall. an attempt to set up 
the qualifications of a Senator or Rep- 
resentative by statutory action on the 
part of Congress. I call attention to the 
fact that the only time we ever did at- 
tempt to make a change was when the 
fourteenth amendment was submitted to 
the people of the United States. In that 
amendment a new qualification was set 
up; that is. that no person could be a 
Senator or a Representative who, having 
previously taken the oath as a Senator or 
Representative, thereafter participated 
in insurrection against the United States. 
That was not done by statute. Congress 
in 1866 evidently concluded that the only 
way it could be done was by constitu- 
tional amendment I think that strongly 
supports the position which the Senator 
from Ohio is now taking. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree entirely with the 
Senator from Michigan. It seems to me 
that the fact that the Congress felt a 
constitutional amendment was neces- 
sary showed that they thought they 
could not do it themselves; that not only 
could they not do it by law but could 
not do it in an individual case where a 
man had been a traitor to his country, 
which certainly would have been a cause 
for expulsion. They felt an amendment 
was necessary in such a case to exclude 
him. 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly the temper 
of the Senate and the House at that 
time, immediately after the Civil War 
in 1866, would have been such that they 
easily could have passed such legislation 
if they deemed they had the constitu- 
tional right to do so, but they did not do 
so. They felt that a constitutional 
amendment was necessary to change the 
qualifications of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator’s argument is very effective, 

The qualifications of Senators are pre- 
scribed in negative terms, and that fact 
has been referred to. Personally, I see 
no difference whatever between the stat- 
ing of these qualifications in negative 
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terms and in affirmative terms. I do not 
see that either of them are any more or 
any less exclusive than the other, and I 
attach no importance to the change that 
was made by the committee on style. I 
do not believe it was intended to effect 
any change in the actual substance of the 
Constitution. I do not think it has a 
substantial bearing here. 


The qualification section in the first 
draft of the Constitution was stated 
affirmatively as follows: 


Every Member of the Senate shall be of the 
age of 30 years at least, shall have been a 
citizen of the United States for at least 9 
years before his election, and shall be at the 
time of his election a resident of the State in 
which he shall be chosen 


This language was changed by the 
committee on style to the negative form 
in which it now appears, and it is said 
that the negative form is not so exclusive 
as the affirmative form. Frankly. I can 
see no difference between them. To me 
they mean exactly the same, and the 
committee on style was simply changing 
the style without any intention of chang- 
ing the substance. In fact, they had no 
‘power to change the substance. It is 
merely a change of phraseology. 


The matter is discussed in the Federal- 
ist several times, and that is clear evi- 
dence of the views of Mr. Madison and 
Mr. Hamilton as to the meaning of the 
Constitution. The author of the Feder- 
alist, No. 52. says: 


The qualifications of the elected, being less 
carefully and properly defined by the State 
constitutions, and being at the same time 
more susceptible of uniformity. have been 
very properly considered and regulated by the 
convention. A Representative of the United 
States must be of the age of 25 years; must 
have been 7 years a citizen of the United 
States; must at the time of his election be an 
inhabitant of the State he is to represent, and 
during the time of his service must be in no 
office in the United States. Under these rea- 
sonable limitations the door of this part of 
the Federal Government is open to merit of 
every description, whether native or adoptive, 
whether young or old, and without regard to 
poverty or wealth, or to any particular pro- 
fession of religious faith. 


There is no suggestion whatever that 
any other qualifications can be imposed. 
In fact, in No. 57 the author says: 


Who are to be the objects of popular choice? 
Every citizen whose merit may recommend 
him to the esteem and confidence of the 
country. No qualification of wealth, of birth, 
of religious faith, or of civil professions is 
permitted to fetter the Judgment or disap- 
point the inclination of the people. 


It apparently had been argued that the 
poor might be excluded from Congress, 
but Alexander Hamilton, conceded to be 
the author of No. 60, answers this in the 
following language: 


The truth is that there is no method of 
securing to the rich the preference appre- 
hended but by prescribing qualifications of 
property either for those who may elect or be 
elected. But this forms ao part of the power 
to be conferred upon the National Govern- 
ment. Its authority would be expressly re- 
stricted to the regulation of the times, the 
places, the manner of elections. The qualif- 
cations of the persons who may choose or be 
chosen, as has been remarked upon other 
occasions, are defined and fixed in the Con- 
stitution and are unalterable by the legis- 
lature, 
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This position is supported, in my opin- 
ion, by the great weight of authority. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
views of the founders of the Constitution 
ought to be final. There are many prece- 
dents. There are some precedents one 
way, and there are precedents other ways. 
I believe that legislative precedents have 
much less effect than judicial precedents 
for the simple reason that since Congress 
has the power to do things, it is very 
likely to do them whether it has any right 
to do them or not. I cannot give to legis- 
lative precedents the effect I give to the 
opinions and views of those who wrote the 
provisions of the Constitution. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. When the Senator 
rose a few minutes ago he yielded to me, 
and I offered an amendment to the pend- 
ing Green amendment. My amendment 
provides: 

That since it appears that WILLLIAM LANGER 
has been duly elected a Senator of the United 
States from the State of North Dakota, and 
that the returns of such election and the cre- 


dentials submitted to the Senate by the said- 


WILLIAM Lancer are valid, and since it fur- 
ther appears that the said WILLIAM LANGER 
has attained the age of 30 years, has been 
9 years a citizen of the United States, and 
was, when elected, an inhabitant of the State 
of North Dakota, the said WILLIAM LANGER 
cannot, by majority vote, be excluded from, 
or deprived of, a seat in the Senate of the 
United States. 


If I correctly follow the able argument 
being made by the Senator from Ohio, 
he entertains the same view—that is, 
that when a Senator has been duly 
elected and meets the qualifications de- 
scribed by the Constitution, he cannot be 
excluded from his seat by a mere major- 
ity vote. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I agree entirely with 
the Senator’s amendment on that point. 
I have not read all its terms. 

Mr. OVERTON. I understand that; 
but the Senator agrees with the principle 
of my amendment? 

Mr. TAFT. I do entirely. 

Mr. OVERTON. Of course, if such an 
amendment were adopted, then it would 
still leave with the Senate the power of 
expulsion, and a resolution could be sub- 
mitted providing for the expulsion of 
Senator LANGER. 

Mr. TAFT. I believe the Senate can 
expel any Member, and I believe it could 
even expel him for past offenses, but on 
the question of expulsion, I think he can 
only be expelled by a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. OVERTON. I agree with the 
Senator. I think the authority to main- 
tain the honor and dignity of the Senate 
is contained in the power of expulsion, 
and does require a two-thirds vote, and 
I think very properly requires it. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I disagree 
completely with the first resolution pro- 
posed by the committee. As I read this 
resolution, it takes the position that the 
provision for expulsion requiring a two- 
thirds vote can only be used for “‘disor- 
derly behavior during membership in the 
Senate.” There is certainly nothing in 
the language of the Constitution to jus- 
tify such a conclusion. I see the com- 
mittee itself has offered a substitute. No 
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limitation whatever is expressly stated 
on the power of either House to expel a 
Member, except that two-thirds of the 
other Members must concur. Simply 
because this power is contained in the 
same sentence with authority to deter- 
mine the rules of proceedings and the 
punishment of Members for disorderly 
behavior, seems to me no justification 
whatever for confining the power of 
expulsion, 

The committee’s own report does not 
support the suggestion that expulsion can 
only be for disorderly conduct. On pages 
5, 6, and 7, Mr. Justice Story is cited to 
the effect that expulsion may be in- 
flicted for criminal conduct committed 
in any place, and his view is supported 
by the early cases of William Blount and 
John Smith, charged with being parties 
to Aaron Burr’s treason. They certainly 
were not guilty of disorderly behavior in 
the Senate. I believe that a Senator may 
be expelled, but not excluded, for moral 
turpitude, or treason, or even for views 
like communism, if they involve a belief 
in the overthrow of the Government by 
force, but only if the case is clear beyond 
doubt. 

Mr. Story is inclined to the view that 
expulsion cannot take place for a crime 
committed before the Senator is inducted 
into office, and there is a good deal of 
language to this effect to be found in 
various cases. I myself cannot under- 
stand why there should be any such lim- 
itation. I suggest that many of those 
who have said that expulsion could not 
be inflicted for crimes committed prior 
to a Senator’s term have really believed 
that neither expulsion nor exclusion 
could be inflicted for past crime. If Tom 
Mooney, for instance, had been elected 
to the Senate after his release from 
prison, I think I should have voted to 
seat him. 

Whether a Communist should be ex- 
cluded or not, certainly a man should not 
be excluded because he was once a Com- 
munist. Even in the present case it ap- 
pears to me that the committee is not 
attempting to exclude Mr. LANGER be- 
cause of his alleged past crimes, but be- 
cause of the alleged moral turpitude now 
existing as revealed by those past crimes. 
So in the Smoot case, to which I shall 
refer later, the disqualification was 
sought on the ground of the Senator’s 
membership in the Mormon Church, con- 
tinuing after he took his seat. 

My conclusion is that the Senate’s 
power to expel is unlimited, except that 
it must be based on a two-thirds vote, and 
must be exercised with the greatest re- 
straint. I shall state the reasons for 
that. It can be exercised in the case of 
moral turpitude or any other derogatory 
characteristics, certainly if the condition 
continues into the Senator’s term. But 
the very fact that a two-thirds vote is 
required is a warning that this power 
should be exercised only when the case is 
clear beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

In the Constitutional Convention Mr. 
Madison insisted on the danger of this 
power. I quote from the reports of the 
convention: 

Mr. Madison observed that the right of 
expulsion (art. VI, sec. 6) was too important 
to be exercised by a bare majority of a 
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quorum: and in emergencies of faction might 
be dangerously abused. He moved that with 
the concurrence of two-thirds” might be in- 
serted between may and expel. 


Mr. Randolph and Mr. Mason approved the 
idea. 


By a vote of all but one State, the re- 
quirement of a majority was changed to 
two-thirds. 

The result of the committee’s position 
is an extraordinary one. If a man com- 
mits a crime after being inducted into 
the Senate, a crime of which the facts 
are easy to discover and to judge, he can 
be expelled only by a two-thirds vote. 
If he committed a crime 10 years before 
his induction, and the facts are clouded 
in uncertainty and contradiction, as in 
this case, he can be excluded by a ma- 
jority vote. Certainly the wise men who 
drafted the Constitution had no such 
result in mind. 

PRECEDENTS 


It is true that there are a few prece- 
dents for excluding a man on account of 
past crime by a majority vote, but there 
has always been a conflict of opinion, 
and the reasoning which requires a two- 
thirds vote for expulsion seems to me 
very much sounder. In the cases I have 
read there was hardly ever action the 
other way without dissent. 

One of the cases relied on was that of 
Philip F. Thomas, of Maryland, who was 
excluded in 1868 on the ground of dis- 
loyalty. The principal advocate of that 
course was Senator Sumner, of Massa- 
chusetts; and his speech shows the bitter 
feeling which existed during the recon- 
struction period, and at least suggests 
that the decision was the result of pas- 
sion and prejudice. Senator Sumner's 
argument was that loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment of which one is about vo become 
a member is a necessary and implied 
qualification. His entire argument is 
based upon that proposition, and would 
not apply to moral turpitude or any other 
quality. . 

The case of B. F. Whittemore, in the 
House of Representatives, was based on 
a crime committed during one term, 
which resulted in Whittemore’s resigna- 
tion. He resigned to avoid trial;. and 
when he was reelected he was excluded 
because the House thought he was try- 
ing to avoid the penalty of a crime com- 
mitted during his firs: term in the House. 
The case was not thoroughly considered 
by anyone, and seems to have relied 
largely on the Wilkes case in England, 
But the Wilkes case was no precedent, 
because the English Parliament has 
always been a law unto itself; and the 
makers of our Constitution attempted 
deliberately to change that condition. 

The principal reliance—and I think 
the only really substantial authority—for 
the committee’s argument is the Roberts 
case. I am convinced that anyone who 
reads the reports and the debates in that 
case will be satisfied that the minority 
opinion is very much better argued and 
very much stronger. Roberts was a po- 
lygamist. The House was determined to 
be rid of him, and the minds of Members 
were not open to consider the constitu- 
tional questions involved. 

On the other hand, there is plenty of - 
authority the other way, besides that of 
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the founders of the Constitution which 
I have already cited. The most similar 
case—in fact, a parallel case—is that of 
Reed Smoot. He was accused f being a 
member of the Mcrmon Church, and ap- 
parently admitting the authority of that 
church to be supreme over the t uthority 
of the United States Government. He, 
himself, of course, was not a polygamist. 
That condition existed before he pre- 
sented his credentials. It continued 
after he presented his credentials. 

He was sworn in without prejudice, just 
as Senator LANGER was sworn in without 
prejudice. The case—as in this case— 
continued for some 2 years, while the 
investigation went on and the committee 

‘acted. In other words, the case seems 
to be parallel to that claimed to exist 
here, for the condition of moral turpi- 
tude of which the committee accuses Mr. 
Lancer existed before he presented his 
credentials and is alleged to continue 
today. The Committee on Privileges and 
Elections in the Smoot case recom- 
mended the exclusion of Mr. Smoot by 
a majority vote, as it has recommended 
in this case with respect to Mr. LANGER. 
The Senate decided, after debate, that 
the proper procedure was to expel him 
and not to exclude him, and so the reso- 
lution was amended to provide for a 
two-thirds vote. I know of no other basis 
for such a decision. The Senate then 
refused to expel Mr. Smoot on the facts 
found to exist. The action of the Senate 
in the Smoot case would require the 
Senate to amend the present resolution 
to require a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I merely wished to have 
the Senator read the resolution and see 
if it called for expulsion. 

Mr. TAFT. No; the Senate debated 
that question and turned down the reso- 
lution for expulsion and then inserted in 
the resolution a provision requiring a 
two-thirds vote. By what possible logic 
could it insert a provision in the resolu- 
tion requiring a two-thirds vote except 
on the ground that expulsion was the 
proper remedy? 

Mr. AUSTIN. My answer is that there 
was no logic in it. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, I have been 
maintaining that there was no logic in 
the precedents cited by the Senator from 
Vermont, so I have no objection to his 
feeling that there is no logic in the prece- 
dents cited by me; but they are prece- 
dents just the same. In that case the 
Senate decided that a two-thirds vote 
was required, which, it seems to me, could 
only be on the ground that expulsion was 
the proper remedy. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is it not a fact that in 
the Reed Smoot case the provision for a 
two-thirds vote was added to the exclu- 
sion resolution? 

Mr. TAFT. No. I think it was added 
to a resolution, but I do not think the 
word “exclusion” was used in the reso- 
lution after it was amended. 

Mr. LUCAS. The original resolution 
reported by the committee was in the 
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same form as the second part of the 
pending resolution, which simply states: 
Resolved, That WILLIAM LANGER is not en- 


titled to be a Senator of the United States 
from the State of North Dakota. 


The resolution was based strictly on 
exclusion. The point I am making is 
that ultimately the Hopkins amendment, 
which added the provision for a two- 
thirds vote, was more or less of a legisla- 
tive monstrosity, because it added an ex- 
pulsion proposal to what seems to me to 
have been purely an exclusion resolution, 

Mr. TAFT. However, the resolution 
providing for a two-thirds vote was not 
an exclusion resolution. It did not say 
it was. It was simply a resolution that 
he was not entitled to a seat. A two- 
thirds vote was required to make that 
declaration. The only possible interpre- 
tation is that the Senate felt that it had 
to expel or not act at all. As a matter 
of fact, that was the principal subject of 
debate in the Senate. 

I also call attention to the case of Ben- 
jamin Stark, a Senator from the State 
of Oregon, who presented his credentials 
in 1862 and was accused of disloyalty. 
The committee found that this disloyalty 
had existed before Mr. Stark was elected, 
Nevertheless, the Senate considered only 
a resolution to expel, which was finally 
defeated on the facts of the case. 

The argument which I have made was 
most completely and soundly presented in 
the Smoot case by Senator Philander C. 
Knox, of Pennsylvania. I have not im- 
proved, and I do not want to improve, on 
the argument made by him in that case, 
to the effect that exclusion could not be 
supported except on the ground of lack 
of qualifications expressly stated in the 
Constitution. I think his authority is 
most effective. Hc had been Attorney 
General of the United States under 
President Theodore Roosevelt. At that 
time he was a United States Senator. 
He was subsequently Secretary of State 
for 4 years; and following that was egain 
elected to the Senate. In my opinion he 
was one of the best constitutional lawyers 
we have seen, at least since 1900. 

It is my view that many of those who 
have said that a Senator should not be 
expelled for crime committed before his 
election have taken that position only 
because they believe that no action what- 
ever should be taken for past crime in 
any case. Every argument which can 
be used against expulsion for past crime 
is certainly a valid argument agains. ex- 
clusion for past crime. 

Certainly if a man has changed his 
views, cr has changed the position in 
which he was, the Senate should not go 
back into past history. The Senate 
should act only if his present character 
is affected. That is the only ground I 
can see on which action could be taken. 
The committee itself admits it. If it is 
the present character of a man which 
governs, then the case is a proper case 
for expulsion. That certainly seems to 
me to exclude the necessity for any ex- 
clusion resolution or any need to argue 
that the power exists. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. I presume the Senator 
would be glad to discuss a part of the 
record, in the Smoot case. Robert W. 
Taylor conducted the presentation of the 
case against Mr. Smoot. Among other 
things, he said: 

In the present case the power of expul- 
sion could be invoked, because the claim is 
made that the status of Senator Smoot, his 
relation to this law-defying hierarchy, his 
own attitude toward law, the view that he 
takes of his capacity to receive revelations 
from Almighty God, all indicate a present 
status that, if necessary, brings it within the 
power of the Senate to expel. 


That was a case in which the charac- 
teristic of an act or a condition existed 
during the term of membership, and fell 
directly within the language of the Con- 
stitution providing for expulsion. 

Mr. TAFT. However, certainly the 
committee is not going to exclude some- 
one because 10 years ago he was guilty 
of moral turpitude, if since that time he 
“got religion,” let us say. I cannot see 
any basis whatever for either expulsion 
or exclusion, as a matte. of fact, for past 
crime in and of itself unless there is 
some present, existing condition, and I 
think that is what people mean when 
they refuse to expel for past crime. I 
think the Smoot case shows clearly that 
they thought they could expel for a con- 
dition which existed before, and con- 
tinued into the time of the Senator’s 
service. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The last remark of the 
Senator does correspond to the subject 
of my interrogatory. What he said be- 
fore did not. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, my con- 
clusion is that, under the circumstances 
alleged in the present case, the Senate 
has power only to expel Mr. Lancer, but 
it has such power only by a two-thirds 
vote. I believe that the first section of 
the committee resolution should be re- 
jected, and the second section amended 
to require a two-thirds vote before ac- 
tion is finally taken. 

In considering the question of expul- 
sion, action should be taken only in the 
clearest possible case. I do not say that 
the Senate should not in some cases expel 
for conditions revealed by past crimes, 
but I do say that it is a dangerous power. 
It may be used by majorities to exclude 
minorities from partic’pation in the 
Government; it may be used to defeat 
the very freedoms which a democrat’c 
form of government was intended to 
assure. 

Perhaps the most justifiable use of the 
power would be when no other remedy 
could be found to secure a deserved pun- 
ishment. Thus, if a Senator had com- 
plete control of the machinery of just’ce 
in his own State, the Senate should be 
more inclined to act, but in this case a 
political opponent of Mr. LANGER is now 
Governor. Two of the charges against 
Mr. LANGER are charges of bribery dur- 
ing his last term as Governor. If they 
are charges of bribery they should be 
prosecuted in the courts of North Da- 
kota, because in the courts a much fairer 
trial can be had than can ever be con- 
ducted by a legislative body, even by the 
Senate of the United States. I feel very 
strongly that Congress should not set 
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itself up to try a man for past crime or 
moral character unless it is the only pos- 
sible method of procedure. Legislative 
justice is the poorest kind of justice. 

I should like to read what Dean Roscoe 
Pound, formerly of the Harvard Law 
School, and, I think, the greatest student 
of jurisprudence in the world today, has 
to say about legislative justice and the 
necessity of avoiding a legislative trial 
of any kind, if it can possibly be done. 

He says—referring to examples of leg- 
islative justice: 


Examples of legislative justice may be found 
in the Greek trials before popular assemblies, 
in the Roman capital trials before the people 
and appeals to the people in criminal causes, 
in the Germanic administration of justice by 
the assemblies of freemen, in the judicial 
power of the English Parliament, in the power 
of the French Senate to “pass judgment upon 
the President of the Republic and the minis- 
ters and to take cognizance of attacks upon 
the security of the state,” in the Judicial 
power of the German Bundesrath, in the ex- 
ercise of judicial power by American colonial 
legislatures and to some extent by State leg- 
islatures after the Revolution, in legislative 
impeachments, and in the disposition of 
claims against the State in most of our Com- 
monwealths today. Some of these instances 
are of no great value for cur purposes, because 
they are taken from primitive societies in 
which all justice was crude. But for the most 
part they are modern, or relatively modern, 
and enable us to determine with assurance the 
characteristics of legislative justice. Exam- 
ining the actual operation of legislative jus- 
tice in the several cases named, it may be said 
without hesitation that in action it exhibits 
all the bad features of justice without law. 

In the first place, legislative justice is un- 
equal, uncertain, and capricious. Bills of at- 
tainder, even in modern times, were too often 
merely legislative lynchings, and bills of pains 
and penalties, of which there were many ex- 
amples during and immediately after the Rev- 
olution, were enacted capriciously, were pro- 
cured on grounds of ill will in relatively trivial 
cases as well as in the grave cases involving 
danger to the Commonwealth for which they 
were supposed to be reserved, and became de- 
servedly odious. In Rhode Island, we are told, 
legislative divorces were sought and granted 
in cases that were “too flimsy or too whimsi- 
cal for judicial treatment.” 

Again— 


In the second place— 


legisiative justice in its relatively short his- 
tory in this country and in the relatively small 
number of cases in which it was exercised 
showed the influence of personal solicitation, 
lobbying, and even corruption far beyond 
anything which even the most bitter oppon- 
ent of our judicial system has charged against 
the courts in the course of a long history and 
after disposition of a huge volume of litiga- 
tion. 

Thirdly, legislative justice has always proved 
highly succeptibie to the influence of passicn 
and prejudice. This was very marked in the 
Greek popular courts and was, indeed, so 
much a matter of course that rhetoricians 
taught the principles oi appeals to the passion 
and prejudice of the tribunal and considered 
the cases where suck appeals were expedient. 

This feature of legislative justice was one 
of the chief causes of the odium which at- 
tached to acts of attainder and bills of pains 
and penalties at the end of the eighteenth 
century It is equally marked in legislative 
impeachments. 

Closely related to the foregoing character- 
istic of legislative justice is a fourth, namely, 
the preponderance of purely partisan or 
political motives as grounds of decision. This 
is a conspicuous feature of legislative deter- 
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mination and adjustment of claims against 
the state. It is conspicuous also in legisla- 
tive impeachments. It was notorious in the 
appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords, 
until the settled practice that only law lords 


should vote turned the judicial side of that 


body into an ordinary ccurt of justice. It 
furnished one of the chief reasons for the 
abolition of the appellate Jurisdiction of the 
senate in New York in 1846 

Finally, legislative Justice has been dis- 
figured very generally by the practice of par- 
ticipation in argument and decision by many 
who had not heard all the evidence, and 
participation in the decision by many who 
had not heard all the arguments. This was 
notorious when lay peers passed upon causes 
in the House of Lords. and is often con- 
spicuous in analagous cases of impeachments 
and leg's’ative investigations Such a prac- 
tice is wholly unknowr in judicial justice, 
nor would the public tolerate it in judicial 
tribunals 


Of course, the pending case exhibits a 
number of those faults. The Senator 
from Illinois, in making his opening 
statement, said that of course the Senate 
was not bound by any rules of evidence. 
Hearsay evidence was taken—evidence 
was teken without opportunity to cross- 
examine. I do not blame the committee, 
I merely say that is part of legislative 
procedure. Documents were put in the 
record without the slightest chance to 
determine their validity or to determine 
the facts regarding which they purport- 
ed to speak Everything goes” in a 
legislative trial. 

In many instances there has been no 
cross-examination, I am told; and un- 
less the committee is very unlike other 
committees of the Senate, I think it is 
certain that many members of the com- 
mittee were absent at practically all of 
the hearings held by the committee. 
They partie pate, as Dean Pound said in 
the decision, without having heard all 
the evidence. Certainly no one can claim 
that a majority of the Senate has been 
present at any time turing the trial of 
Senator Lancer. The Recorp shows a 
quorum from time to time, but the quo- 
rum is merely a temporary quorum. 
After all, our way is not the way of a 
court, and no legislative body can act as 
a court can act. 


The conclusion to which all of this 
leads us is that we should avoid such 
trials if we possibly can. If the facts are 
clear, if convictions have been obtained, 
if the evider.ce can simply be analyzed 
and passed upon, the danger is not so 
great. However, certainly I do not think 
that the Senate should ever go back, as 
the committee went back, and go through 
the whole record of a man’s past life, act 
as an investigator and a prosecutor, and 
dig up the facts; and certainly it seems 
to me rather extraordinary that, if we 
did undertake a trial, there should be 
anything in the record or in the reports 
except what is contained in the green 
book. I know that the Senate’s legisla- 
tive procedures are peculiar, but person- 
ally I do not think that that kind of pro- 
cedure should be tolerated. 

In conclusion, I can only state that I 
believe the Senate should be exceedingly 
loath to expel any man on the ground of 
moral character as exhibited by alleged 
past criminal acts. I do not believe the 
Senate should undertake to investigate 
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the complicated facts of a dozen alleged 
crimes spread over the last 20 years. 

I think I have read the whole of the 
record contained in the green book. I 
have not read the rest of the affidavits 
and testimony, which has never been 
printed; but I have read the green book; 
and there are still many facts which I 
cannot judge, many contradictions which 
it is impossible to reconcile. A judge who 
passed on this kind of a record would 
merely come back and say, “Give this 
gentleman a new trial; I want to get all 
the facts on the case before I pass on it 
at all.” 

It seems to me that the Senate should 
not go back and undertake an elaborate 
trial on the facts; and I object to having 
to determine one way or the other the 
facts which are presented in the present 
record. 

Some of the conclusions are not found 
in the record at all, but in a file of affi- 
davits which has been available to the 
committee. In every case the commit- 
tee’s conclusions are questioned and dis- 
puted. In the record which I have read 
I do not find the evidence required in my 
opinion to expel from the Senate a man 
elected by the people of a sovereign State. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, before 
the Senator takes his seat, will he yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I assume that if the 
Senator has made an inadvertent mis- 
take he would like to have his attention 
called to it now; is that correct? 

Mr. TAFT. I should be glad to have 
that done. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I understood the Sena- 
tor to rely upon the Blount case as a 
case illustrating the expulsion of a Mem- 
ber of the Senate for an act committed 
before his membership. Did I correctly 
understand the Senator in that con- 
nection? 

Mr. TAFT. No; I did not refer to the 
Blount case in that connection. As a 
matter of fact, the Blount case and the 
Smith case I cited only to dispute the 
committee’s resolution that we could ex- 
pel only for disorderly conduct in the 
Senate. That is the way the committee 
resolution reads. 

I said that in those cases there was 
no disorderly conduct. During their 
terms those two men were accused of 
acts which took place way west of the 
Allegheny Mountains—in connection 
with the Burr conspiracy, as I remember. 
So I did not purport to rely upon the 
Smith and Blount cases in the connec- 
tion to which the Senator refers. 

However, I cited the Stark case, in 
Oregon, as a case involving acts which 
had occurred before the man’s term 
began. . 

Mr. AUSTIN. In order to keep the 
record straight, the Blount ease was not 
connected with the Aaron Burr con- 
spiracy, as I understood the Senator from 
Ohio to claim, but involved corrupt prac- 
tices in connection with the administra- 
tion of the Indian Department. 

The Smith case arose during Smith’s 
term of office. The letter on which he 
was expelled was dated during his term 
of office; and the Smith case, which was 
connected with the Burr conspiracy. 
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arose during the term and membership 
of the Senator expelled. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator is entirely 
correct; both the Blount and Smith cases 
involved crimes which occurred during 
the terms of office of the Senators. I did 
not cite them for the purpose of proving 
anything otherwise. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The very able Senator 
from Ohio has discussed the question of 
procedure and seriously objected to what 
has been done in connection with the 
investigation of the case against Senator 
Lancer. In order to keep the record 
straight, I should like to refresh the recol- 
lection of the Senater. 

The senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnaLLy], as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections in the 
early history of this case, brought in a 
resolution—Senate Resolution 118— 
which was submitted to the Senate, and 
which was unanimously adopted. The 
resolution gave the committee and the 
investigators the authority to do what 
has been done in this particular case. 
I merely mention that in the hope that 
the Senator from Ohio will take his share 
of the responsibility for what was done in 
the way of investigation. 

Mr. TAFT. I had no criticism to make 
of the committee; I did not claim that 
the committee did not have authority to 
do what it did. Of course, at the time 
the resolution was adopted we gave no 
consideration whatever to the question; 
we merely passed what tlie committee 
asked us to pass. Now that I have had 
time to examine the question, I think 
what we did wasa mistake. I have what- 
ever responsibility any Member of the 
Senate has who voted for the resolution. 

I make no criticism of the committee. 
My criticism is of the attempt to conduct 
a trial for past crime in the Congress of 
the United States. I should like to read 
Dean Pound’s conclusion. He says: 

Moreover, administration of justice by large 
bodies of this sort, along with or in the inter- 
vals of political business, is necessarily cum- 
bersome and expensive In sum, legislative 
justice is uncertain, crude at its best, and 
capricious at its worst, cumbersome and ex- 
pensive, with no corresponding advantages. 
Hence from the Twelve Tables to modern 
constitutions men have agreed in prohibiting 
it. The provisions of modern constitutions 
in this respect represent more than the influ- 
ence of eighteenth-century theory. They 
represent a universal experience of the ills 
involved in legislative justice. 


We may have to perform the task of 
determining who shall be Members of the 
Senate, of passing on them at times, but 
certainly we should in all but the very 
clearest cases avoid the task of attempt- 
ing to conduct here a legislative trial. 


INCREASE IN THE DEBT LIMIT—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. GEORGE submitted a conference 
report, which was ordered to lie on the 
table, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6691) to increase the debt limit of the United 
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States, to further amend the Second Liberty 


Bond Act, and for other purposes, having met, 


after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment. 
WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Harry F. BYRD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
R. L. Doucuton, 
Taos. H. CULLEN, 
JERE COOPER, 
FRANK CROWTHER, 
HAROLD KNUTSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Rosier in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nominations of several 
postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 


clerk will state the nominations on the- 


calendar. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Frank J. Duffy to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district 
No. 26. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Albert A. Stebbins to be post- 
master at Garber, Okla. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John Warren O’Donnell to be 
assistant surgeon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Stephen John Lange to be as- 
sistant surgeon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Fred L. Wommack to be assistant 
surgeon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

COAST GUARD 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast Guard. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations in the 
Coast Guard be confirmed en bloc. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Coast 
Guard are confirmed en bloc. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Mr.ELLENDER. I ask that the nomi- 
nations in the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey are confirmed en 
bloc. That concludes the calendar. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of all con- 
firmations of yesterday and today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith of all confirmations. 


PROTOCOL ON UNIFORMITY OF POWERS 
OF ATTORNEY 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, there 
is on the calendar a protocol, Executive 
A, Seventy-seventh Congress, second ses- 
sion, which I should like to have ratified 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to consider the protocol, Executive A, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, second ses- 
sion, a protocol on uniformity of powers 
of attorney, which tre to be utilized 
abroad, which was read the second time, 
as follows: 


THE ENGLISH TEXT oF PROTOCOL ON UNI- 
FORMITY OF POWERS OF ATTORNEY WHICH 
ARE To Be UTILIZED ABROAD 


The Seventh International Conference of 
American States approved the following reso- 
lution (No. XLVII) : 

“The Seventh International Conference of 
American States, resolves: 

"1. That the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union shall appoint a Commission 
of five experts, to draft a project for simpli- 
fication and uniformity of powers of attor- 
ney, and the juridical personality of foreign 
companies, if such uniformity is possible. If 
such uniformity is not possible, the Com- 
mission shall suggest the most adequate pro- 
cedure for reducing to a minimum both the 
number of different systems of legislation on 
these subjects and the reservations made to 
the several conventions. 

“2. The report should be issued in 1934, 
and be given to the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union in order that it may 
submit it to the consideration of all the 
Governments, members of the Pan American 
Union, for the purposes indicated.” 

The committee of experts appointed by the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
pursuant to the above resolution prepared a 
draft of uniform legislation governing pow- 
ers of attorney to be utilized abroad, which 
was submitted by the Governing Board to the 
governments, members of the Pan American 
Union, and revised in accerdance with the 
observations of the said governments. 

A number of the governments of the Amer- 
ican Republics have indicated that they are 
prepared to subscribe to the principles of the 
said draft, and to give them conventional 
expression, in the following terms: 


ARTICLE I 


Powers of attorney granted in the coun- 
tries, comprising the Pan American Union, 
for utilization abroad, shall conform to the 
following rules: 
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1. If the power of attorney is executed by 
or on behalf of a natural person, the attest- 
ing officiai (notary, registrar, clerk of court, 
judge or any other official upon whom the 
law of the respective country confers such 
functions) shall certify from his own knowl- 
edge to the identity of the appearing party 
and to his legal capacity to execute the in- 
strument. i 

2. It the power of attorney is executed in the 
name of a third person, or if it is delegated 
or if there is a substitution by the agent, the 
attesting official, in addition to certifying, in 
regard to the representative who executes 
the power of attorney, or delegates or makes 
a substitution, to the requirements mentioned 
in the foregoing paragraph, shall also certify 
that such representative has in fact the au- 
thority to represent the person in whose 
name he appears, and that this representa- 
tion is legal according to such authentic doc- 
uments as for this purpose are exhibited to 
said attesting official and which the latter 
shall mention specifically, giving their dates, 
and their origin or source. 

3. If the power of attorney is executed in 
the name of a juridical person, in addition 
to the certification referred to in the fore- 
going paragraphs, the attesting official shall 
certify, with respect to the juridical person in 
whose name the power is executed, to its 
due organization, its home office, its present 
legal existence, and that the purposes for 
which the instrument is granted are within 
the scope of the objects or activities of the 
juridical person; which declarations shall be 
based on the documents which for that pur- 
pose are presented to the official, such as the 
instrument of organization, bylaws, resolu- 
tions of the board of directors or other gov- 
erning body, and such other legal documents 
as shall substantiate the authority conferred. 
The attesting official shall specificaliy men- 
tion these documents, giving their dates and 
their origin. 

ARTICLE N 


The certification made by the attesting 
Official pursuant to the provisions of the fore- 
going article, shall not be impugned except 
by proof to the contrary produced by the 
person challenging its accuracy. 

For this purpose, it shall not be necessary 
to allege falsity of the document if the ob- 
jection is founded only on an erroneous legal 
construction or interpretation made by the 
Official in his certification. 


ARTICLE III 


It shall be unnecessary for the grantee of 
a power of attorney to signify therein his ac- 
ceptance of the mandate; such acceptance 
being conciusively presumed by the grantee's 
acting under the power. 


ARTICLE IV 


Special powers of attorney to authorize acts 
of ownership granted in any of the countries 
of the Pan American Union, for use in another 
member country, must specify in concrete 
terms the nature of the powers conferred, to 
enable the grantee to exercise all the rights 
necessary for the proper execution of the 
power with respect to property as well as to 
the taking of all necessary steps before the 
tribunals or administrative authorities in de- 
fense thereof. s 

General powers of attorney for the admin- 
istration of property shall be sufficient, if 
expressly granted with that general character, 
to empower the grantee to consummate all 
manner of administrative acts, including the 
prosecution and defense of law suits and ad- 
ministrative and judicial proceedings, in con- 
nection with the administration of the 
property. 

General powers of attorney for lawsuits, 
collections or administrative or judicial pro- 
ceedings, when so worded as to indicate that 
they confer all general powers and all such 
special powers as, according to the law, or- 
dinarily require a special clause, shall be 
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deemed to be granted without any limitation 
or restricticn whatever, 

The provisions of this article shall have 
the character of a special rule which shall 
prevail over such generai rules to the con- 
trary as the legislation of the respective coun- 
try may establish. 

ARTICLE V 


Powers of attorney granted in any of the 
member countries of the Pan American Unicn, 
which are executed in conformity with the 
rules of this Protocol, shall be given full faith 
and credit, provided, however, that they are 
legalized m accordance with the special rules 
governing legalization. 

ARTICLE VI 


Powers of attorney granted abroad and in 
a foreign language may be translated into the 
language of the country of their destination 
and the translation incorporated as part of 
the text of the instrument thereof. In such 
case, the translation, so authorized by the 
grantor, shail be deemed accurate in every 
particular. The translation of the power of 
attorney may also be made in the country 
where the power is to be utilized, in accord- 
ance with the local usage or pertinent laws 
of such a country. 

ARTICLE VIT 


Powers granted in a foreign country do not 
require as a prerequisite their registration or 
protocolization thereof in designated offices. 
However, this rule will not pre ail when the 
registration or protocolization of such instru- 
ments is required by the law as a special 
formality in specific cases. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Any person who may, pursuant to the per- 
tinent legislation, intervene or become a 
party in a judicial or administrative pro- 
ceeding for the defense of his interests, may 
be represented by a volunteer, on condition, 
however, that such representative shall fur- 
nish the necessary legal authority in writing, 
or that, pending the due ubstantistion of 
his authority, such representative shal) fur- 
nish bond, at the discretion of the competent 
tribunal or administrative authority, to re- 
spond for the costs or damages which his 
action may occasion. 

ARTICLE IX 


In the case of powers of attorney, executed 
in any of the countries of the Pan American 
Union in accordance with the foregoing pro- 
visions, to be utilized in any other member 
country of the Union, notaries duly commis- 
sioned as such under the laws of their respec- 
tive countries shall be deemed to have au- 
thority to exercise functions and powers 
equivalent to those accorded to native no- 
taries by the laws and regulations of (name 
of country), without prejudice, however, to 
the necessity of protocolization of the instru- 
ment in the cases referred to in article VII. 


ARTICLE X 


What has been said in the foregoing ar- 
ticles with respect to notaries, shall apply 
with equal force to the authorities or officials 
that exercise notarial functions under the 
laws of their respective countries. 

ARTICLE XI 


The original of the present Protocol in 
Spanish, Portuguese, English and French, 
under the present date shall be deposited in 
the Pan American Union and opened for sig- 
nature by the States, members of the Pan 
American Union. 

ARTICLE XII 

The present Protocol is operative as re- 
spects each High Contracting Party on the 
date of signature by such Party. It shall be 
open for signature on behalf of any of the 
States, members of the Pan American Union, 
and shall remain Operative indefinitely, but 
any Party may terminate its own obligations 
hereunder three months after it has given to 
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the Pan American Union notice of such in- 
tention. 

Notwithstanding the stipulations of the 
foregoing paragraph any State desiring to do 
so may sign the present Protocol Ap REFER- 
ENDUM, which Protocol in this case, shall not 
take effect, with respect to such State, until 
after the deposit of the instrument of ratifi- 
cation, in conformity with its constitutional 
procedure, 

ARTICLE XIN 


Any State desiring to approve the present 
Protccol with modifications may indicate, 
when signing the Protocol, the form in which 
the instrument will be given effect within 
its territory. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned Plen- 
ipotentiaries, having deposited their full 
powers found to be in due and proper form, 
sign this Protocol on behalf of their respec- 
tive governments, and affix thereto their seals 
on the dates appearing opposite their sig- 
natures, 

The foregoing document has been depos- 
ited on this date with the Pan American 
Union and opened to the signature of the 
States, members of the Pan American Union, 
in accordance with the resolution of January 
3. 1940, of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 17, 1940. 

(S) L. S. ROWE, 

Director General of Pan American Union. 


[Translation] 
For VENEZUELA: 

The Representative of Venezuela signs the 
present Protocol with the following modifi- 
cation of section 1 of the first article: 

“1. If the power of attorney is executed by 
or on behalf of a natural person, the attesting 
official (notary, registrar, clerk of court, judge 
or any other official upon whom the law of 
the respective country confers such func- 
tion) shall certify that he knows the person 
executing the instrument and that he has 
the legal capacity to execute it, according to 
the documents he has produced.” 

(S) DIÓGENES ESCALANTE 
February 20, 1940 [SEAL] 
For PANAMA: 
(S) Jorer E. Born ad referendum 
April 10, 1940 [sax] 
For EL SALVADOR: 
(S) H&cror DaviD CASTRO 
ad rejerendum 
May 21, 1940 [Sra] 

(The Salvadorean instrument of ratifica- 
tion was deposited with the Pan American 
Union on February 6, 1941. Contains the fol- 
lowing “modifying reservations": 

“(a) Article IX, as respects its application 
in El Salvador, sh: ll be considered as reading 
as follows: 

Article IX. Powers of attorney executed 
in any of the countries of the Pan American 
Union in accordance with the foregoing pro- 
visions and in conformity with the laws of 
the country of origin to be utilized in any 
other country of the Union, shall be consid- 
ered as having been executed before a compe- 
tent notary of the country in which they may 
be utilized, without prejudice, however, to the 
necessity of protocolization of the instrument 
in the cases referred to in Article VII.’ 

“(b) The reservation is made to Article VIII 
that unauthorized action by the attorney, as 
plaintiff or defendant, cannot be admitted in 
judicial or administrative matters for which 

alvadoran laws require that representation 
be accredited by a special power of attorney.” ) 
For COLOMBIA: 


“The Plenipotentiary of Colombia signs the 
Protocol on the Legal Régime of Powers of 
Attorney ad referendum to approval by the 
National Congress, making the reservation 
that Colombian legislation set forth in Article 
2590 of the Civil Code, provides that notaries 
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are responsible only for the form and not for 
the substance of the acts and contracts which 
they authenticate.” 
(S) GABRIEL TURBAY 
May 25, 1940 [SEAL] 
For NICARAGUA: 
(S) LEóN De BAYLE ad referendum 
May 27, 1940 [seat] 
For BRAZIL: 
(S) CARLOS Martins PEREIRA E SOUSA 
September 6, 1940 [SEAL] 
For BOLIVIA: 

“The Plenipotentiary of Bolivia signs the 
present protocol with the following clarifica- 
tion cf Article I, Section 2: 

“For the correct application of Article I, 
Section 2, of the Protocol on Uniformity of 
the Legal Régime of Powers of Attorney in 
the territory of the Republic of Bolivia it is 
necessary that the notary or official charged 
with the authentication of documents insert 
in the Powers of Attorney which are executed 
by delegation or by substitution the integral 
text of the original Powers of Attorney and of 
all those documents which prove the legal 
capacity of the person conferring the Power 
of Attorney.” 

(S) Lurs GUACHALLA ad referendum 

September 26, 1940 [SEAL] 
FOR THE Unirer STATES OF AMERICA: 
(S) CordELL HULL ac referendum 
October 3, 1941. [SEAL] 

I hereby certify that the foregoing docu- 
ment is a true and faithful copy of the origi- 
nal, with the signatures affixed thereto up to 
the present date, of the Protocol on Uni- 
formity of Powers of Attorney which are to 
be Utilized Abroad, deposited in the Pan 
American Union and opened for signature by 
the States, members of the Pan American 
Union, on February 17, 1940. 

Washington, D. C., October 7, 1941. 

[SEAL] PEDRO DE ALBA, 

Secretary of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Will not the Senator 
make a statement concerning the 
protocol? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, this 
is not a matter of very transcendent 
importance. It is a convention with 
Latin-American nations relating to 
powers of attorney to be utilized in deal- 
ings between nationals of our Govern- 
ment and those of the signatory nations. 
The Committee on Foreign Relations 
reported the protocol unanimously, and 
the acting minority leader, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Austin], I under- 
stand, has no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
protoco] is before the Senate and open to 
amendment. If there be no amendment 
to be proposed, the protocol will be 
reported to the Senate. 

The protocol was reported to the Sen- 
ate without amendment. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Execu- 
tive A, Seventy-seventh Congress, second ses- 
sion, comprising a protocol on uniformity of 
powers of attorney which are to be utilized 
abroad, signed for the United States on Octo- 
ber 3, 1941. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. . The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. [Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein, the resolution of ratifica- 
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tion is agreed to, and the protocol is 
ratified. 
RECESS 


Mr. ELLENDER. As in legislative 
session, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o' clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
March 25, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 24 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1942: 

COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 

Earl G. Harrison, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, United States Department of Justice, 
vice James L. Houghteling. resigned. 

REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE 


Thomas F. Corbally, of Montana, to be 
register of the land office at Great Falls, 
Mont. Reappointment 

William G. Johnson, of Wyoming, to be 
register of the land office at Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Reappointment. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE Navy 


Capt. Clifford E. Van Hook to be a rear 
admiral in the Navy for temporary service, 
to rank from the 28th day of November 1941. 

PoOsTMASTERS 


The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 
Albert W. Darby, Florence, Ala., in place of 
A. W. Darby. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 16, 1941. 
ARKANSAS 


Lee Rea, Caraway, Ark., in place of Lee Rea. 
Incumbent's commission expired November 
27, 1941. 

Samuel K. Purdy, Carthage, Ark., in place of 
S. K. Purdy. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired November 27, 1941. 

William E. Carpenter, Cave City, Ark., in 
place of W. E. Carpenter. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired February 2, 1942. 

Clarence G. Cooper, Fouke, Ark., in place ot 
C. G. Cooper. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired December 18, 1941. 

Ralph T. Ferguson, Marshall, Ar®., in place 
of W.S. Daniel, resigned. 

James L. Willson, Moro, Ark., in place of 
J. L. Willson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired August 23, 1941. 

Samuel C. Scott, Wheatley, Ark., in place of 
S. C. Scott. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 27, 1941. 


CALIFORNIA 


Walter D. Cannon, Campo, Calif. Office 
became Presidential October 1, 1941. 

Charles M. Rice, Hamilton City, Calif., in 
place of C. M. Rice. Incumbent's commission 
expired November 30, 1941. 

Emelia S. Schutt, Lafayette, Calif., in place 
of E. S. Schutt. Incumbent's commission 
expired November 30, 1941. 

Ernest Lavagnino, San Juan Bautista, Calif. 
in place of Anna McMichael, resigned. 

Floyd M. Filson, Tennant, Calif., in place 
of F. M. Filson. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired November 30, 1941. 

Benjamin H. Steeg, Twentynine Palms, 
Calif., in place of B. H. Steeg. Incumbent's 
commission expired December 23, 1941. 

CONNECTICUT 

Thomas P. Smith, Brooklyn, Conn., in place 
of T. P. Smith. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 1, 1941. 
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Samuel M. Bella, Centerbrook, Conn., in 
place of S. M. Bella. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expires March 25, 1942. 

FLORIDA 


Thomas F. Connell, Weirsdale, Fla., in place 
of T. F. Connell. Incumbent's commission 
expired December 1, 1941. 

GEORGIA 

Homer Roy Cobb, Ball Ground, Ga., in 
place of H. R. Cobb. Incumbent's commis- 
slon expired December 20, 1941. 

Luther P. Goolsby, Carlton, Ga., in place 
of L. P. Goolsby. Incumbent's commission 
expired November 30, 1941. 

Paul C. Sewell, Cave Spring, Ga., in place 
of P. C. Sewell. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 24 1942. 

Fannie M. Vaughn, Jeffersonville, Ga,, in 
place of F. M. Vaughn. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired March 24, 1942. 

Dewey G. Burnette, Rockmart, Ga., in place 
of D. G. Burnette. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 24, 1942. 

Clarence B. Cooley, Sandersville, Ga., in 
place of C. B. Cooley. Incumbent's commis- 
sion expired February 4. 1942. 

Alice V. Ethridge, Sparks, Ga., in place of 
A. V. Ethridge. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired November 30, 1941. 

Bertha L. Boyd, Union Point, Ga., in place 


"of B. L. Boyd. Incumbent’s commission ex- 


pired March 24, 1942. 

Robert B. Bryan, Wrightsville, Ga., in place 
of R. B. Bryan. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 24, 1942. 

IDAHO 

Matt H. Moshinsky, St. Maries, Idaho, in 

place of M. H. Donovan, resigned. 
ILLINOIS 


Melvin Manecke, Argenta, Hl., in place of 
Melvin Manecke. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 2, 1941. 

Gerd Wilms, Crescent City, IN., in place 
of Gerd Willms. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 2, 1941. 

Alice D. Condit, Elsah, Nl., in place of 
A. D. Condit. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired December 2, 1941. 

Warthen K. Kimball, Gurnee, Hl., in place 
of W. K. Kimball. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 1, 1941. 

Keith K. Angle, Hillview, II., in place of 
K. K. Angle. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 2, 1941. 

Urban A. Tempel, Ivesdale, Hl., in place of 
U. A. Tempel. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 2, 1941. 

Henry Dwyer, Ladd, II., in place of Henry 
Dwyer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 19, 1941. 

Virginia D. Wall, Nebo, II., in place of V. D. 
Wall. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 25, 1942. 

Charles T. Gilbert, New Canton, Hl., in 
place of C. T. Gilbert. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired December 2, 1941. 

Mollie E. Patterson, Waltonville, Il., in 
place of M. E. Patterson. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired December 2, 1941. 

Martha H. Prevo, West Union, Ill., in place 
of M. H. Prevo. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 2, 1941. 

INDIANA 

Marjorie I. Stevens, Cynthiana, Ind., in 
place of M. I. Stevens. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired December 6, 1941. 

Jane Agnes Quinlan, Holy Cross, Ind., in 
place of J. A. Quinlan. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired Decemiber 6, 1941. 

Theodore V. Koontz, Monticello, Ind., in 
place of A. R. Staggs, deceased. 

IOWA 

Ida D. McCauley, Lucas, Iowa, in place of 
I. D. McCauley. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 7, 1941. 
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Vivian A. Meredith, Norway, Iowa, in place 
of V. A. Meredith. meumbent's commission 
expired December 7, 1941. 

Ida E. Heffernen, Peosta, Iowa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Martin S. Copenhaver, Ralston, Iowa, in 
place of M.S. Copenhaver, Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired December 7, 1941 

Oscar G. Sharp, Seymour, Iowa, in place of 
O. G. Sharp. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 23, 1941. 

KANSAS 


Clarence E. Yockey, Erie, Kans., in place 
of C. E. Yockey. Incumbent's commission 
expired December 10, 1941. 

Elizabeth Brackman, Scranton, Kans., in 
place of Elizabeth Brackman. Incumbent's 
commission expired December 18, 1941. 


KENTUCKY 


Robert Bailey Huddleston, Fulton, Ky., in 
place of R. B Huddleston. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired November 27, 1941. 

Hugh A. Reynolds, Junction City, Ky. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Walter R. Guilfoile, Mays Lick, Ky., in place 
of C. C. Rees. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired November 27, 1941. 

LOUISIANA 

Joseph Hugh Goldsby, Amite, La., in place 
of J. H. Goldsby. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 20, 1941. 

Robert Lee Pettit, Baton Rouge, La, in 
place of R. L. Pettit. Incumbent's commis- 
sion expired February 26, 1942. 

Beckie D. Bradford, Tullos, La., in place of 
B. D. Bradford. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 7, 1941. 

Bernice B. Lyons, Vinton, La., in place of 
8. A. Pairchild, retired. 


MARYLAND 


Cecil E. Trinkaus, Oella, Md., in place of 
C. E. Trinkaus. Incumbents commission 
expired November 30, 1941. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Joseph W. Gorman, Upton, Mass., in place 
of J. W. Gorman. Incumbent's commission 
expired December 16, 1941. 

MICHIGAN 

Melvin B. Mills, Benzonia, Mich., in place 
of R. W. Maddock, deceased. 

Geraldine E. Fox, Falmouth, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Mildred Irene Asher, Orchard Lake, Mich., 
in place of M I. Asher. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired December 20, 1941. 

William H. Riekki, Palmer, Mich., in place 
of W. H. Riekki. Incumbent’s commission 
expired November 30, 1941. 

MISSISSIPPI z 

Walter Darracott, Aberdeen, Miss., in place 
of Walter Darracott. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired November 27, 1941. 

Bonnie H. Curd, Pace, Miss., in place of 
B. H. Curd. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 27, 1941. 

Thelma Z. Landry, Waveland, Miss., in place 
of T. Z. Landry. Incumbent’s commission 
expired November 27, 1941. 

MISSOURI 

Pearl E. Bussert, Wardell, Mo., in place of 
P. E. Bussert. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 21, 1941. 

NEBRASKA - 

Edward L, Kimball, Butte, Nebr., in place of 

E R. Johnson, removed. 
NEVADA 

Meryl J. Larson, Manhattan, Nev., in place 
of M. J. Larson. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired August 14, 1941. 

Julia E Whipple, 5 Nev., in place ot 
M. W. Craig, resign 

NEW JERSEY 
Ernest B. Helmrich, Hopatcong, N. J., in 


place of E. B. Helmrich. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired December 6, 1941. 
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Edith B. Brooks, Kingston, N. J., in place 
of E. B. Brooks, Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 6, 1941. 

Anthony J. Ciocci, New Providence, N. J. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

William J. Morris, Wyckoff, N. J., in place 
of W.J. Morris. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired August 21, 1941. 


NEW MEXICO 

Thomas M. Rivera, Hanover, N. Mex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Leon Panebouef, Vaughn, N. Mex., in place 
of Leon Panehouef. Incumbent's commission 
expired December 23, 1941. 

NEW vonk 

Eva Purcell, Barryville, N. Y., in place of 
Eva Purcell. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 5, 1942. 

William Burns Kirk, De Witt, N. Y., in place 
of W. B. Kirk. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired November 30, 1941. 

Agnes H. Brink, Endwell, N. L., in place of 
A. H. Brink. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired November 30, 1941. 

Ralph N. Schaack, Gowanda, N. Y., in place 
of W. E Dorson, deceased. 

Raymond H. LaClair, Huntington, N. Y. in 
place of R H LaClair. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired March 1, 1942. 

Grace S. G. Davies, Lake Kushaqua, N. Y. 
in place of G. S. G. Davies. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired February 5, 1942. 

Harold H. Sly, New Hampton, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Mary L. Doyle, Tannersville, N. Y., in place 
of J. F. Lackey, resigned. 

Catherine J. McMahon, Wyandanch, N. Y., 
in place of C. J. McMahon. Incumbent’s 
commission expired December 23, 1941. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Colus W. Williams, Fallston, N. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1941. : 

August D. Wessell, Hallsboro, N. C., in place 
of A. D. Wessell. Incumbent's commission 
expired December 15, 1941. 

James R. Crowder, Peachland, N. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Robert H. Leavy, Granville, N. Dak., in place 
of M. A. Leavy, resigned. 

Olaf L. Svidal, Starkweather, N. Dak., in 
place of O. L. Svidal. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired December 23, 1941. 

OHIO 

Cora M. Burns, Beloit, Ohio, in place of 
O. M. — e Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired November 27, 1941. 

Dora M. McGonagle, Junction City, Ohio, 
in place of D. H. McGonagle. Incumbent's 
commission expired December 20, 1941. 

Walter W Farra, Lewisburg, Ohio, in place 
of W W. Farra. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired August 23, 1941. 

Henry W. Myers, Luckey, Ohio, in place of 
H. W. Myers. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired November 27, 1941. 

Marjorie M. Bankes, Malta, Ohio, in place 
of M. M. Bankes. Incumbent's commission 
expired February 24, 1942. 

Harry E. Miller, New Concord, Ohio, in place 
of H. E. Miller. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired February 24, 1942. 

George R. Daubenmire, Pleasantville, Ohio, 
in place of G. R Daubenmire. Incumbent's 
commission expired November 27, 1941. 

Ralph W. Detrick, Quincy, Ohio, in place of 
R. W. Detrick. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired November 27, 1941. 

Albert E. Beardmore, Salem, Ohio, in place 
of A. E. Beardmore. Incumbent's commis- 
sion expires March 25, 1942. 

Winifred Hine, Tallmadge, Ohio, in place 
of Winifred Hine. Incumbent's commission 
expired November 27, 1941. 

Algy R. Murphy, Troy, Ohio, in place of 
A. R. Murphy. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires Aprii 1, 1942. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Woodrow R. Chambers, Cardin, Okla., in 
Place of C. M. Masters. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired December 10, 1941. 

Grace E. Wandell, Coyle, Okla., in place of 
G E. Wandell. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired April 1, 1941. 

Vivian P. Waddill, Milburn, Okla., in place 
of V. P. Waddill. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 10, 1941. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Orabel Rarick, Barnesville, Pa., in place of 
Orabel Rarick. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 9, 1941. 

Hazel E. Hetrick, Beavertown, Pa., in place 
of H. E. Hetrick. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 9, 1941. 

Margaret A. Helfrich, Bruin, Pa., in place 
of M. A. Helfrich. Incumbent's commission 
expired December 9, 1941. 

Marlin W. Dissinger, Campbelltown, Pa. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 

Loy W. Oligher, Clymer, Pa., in place of 
L W. Oligher. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired December 21, 1941. 

Daniel Warne Rankin, Dunbar, Pa., in place 
of D. W. Rankin. Incumbent’s commission 
expired August 23, 1941. 

Thomas R Lawler, Jessup, Pa., in place of 
T. R. Lawler. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 9, 1941. 

Howard E. Bixler, Manchester, Pa., in place 
of H. E. Bixler. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 9, 1941. 

Joseph F. Gallagher, Olyphant, Pa., in place 
of E. F. Lawler. Incumbent's commission 
expired June 1, 1940. 

James M. Gates, South Fork, Pa., in place 
of J. M. Gates. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 21, 1941. 

Nellie M. Graham, Torrance, Pa., in place 
of N. M. Graham. Incumbent’s commission 
expired May 7, 1941. 

Sadie L. Brunner, Worcester, Pa., in place 
of S. L. Brunner. Incumbent's commission 
expired December 9, 1941. 

PUE?TO RICO 


Jose G. de Iturrondo, Carolina, P. R., in 
place of J. G. de Iturrondo. Incumbent’s 
commission expired December 1, 1941. 

Francisca Rodriguez, Juana Diaz, P. R., in 
place of Francisca Rodriguez. Incumbent's 
commission expired December 1, 1941, 

Monserrate Figueroa, Lajas, P.R. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1941. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Fore J. Watson, Kingstree, S. C., in place of 
F. J. Watson. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired February 4, 1942. 

Gordon W. Morris, Society Hill, S. C., in 
place of G. W. Morris. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired December 7, 1941. 

Mollie S. West, Tucapau, S. C., in place of 
M. S. West. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 7, 1941. 

Lottie M. Vernon, Wellford, S. C., in place 
of L. M. Vernon. Incumbent's commission 
expired August 23, 1941. 

Palmer A. Matthews, Winnsboro, S. C., in 
place of P. A. Matthews. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired February 26, 1942. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Glennie Flathers Whites, Iroquois, S. Dak., 
in place of G. F Whites. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired December 23, 1941. 

TENNESSEE 


Hollis M. Caldwell, Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn., in place of H. M. Caldwell, Incum- 
bent’s commission expired February 24, 1942. 

Roy B. King, Madison College, Tenn., in 
place of R. B. King. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 8, 1941, 


TEXAS 
Ramiro R. Gonzales, Benavides, Tex., in 
Place of Servando Caballero, deceased. 


George C. Lain, Kopperl, Tex., in place of 
J. A. Greer, transferred. 
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James Thomas Coleman, Livingston, Tex., 
in place of J. T. Coleman. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired February 24, 1942, 

Joe H. Victery, New Willard, Tex., in place 
of J. H. Victery. Incumbent’s commission 
expired November 27, 1941. 

Laura A. Bruening, Westhoff, Tex., in place 
of L. A. Bruening. Incumbent's commission 
expired November 27, 1941. 

VERMONT 

Murray K. Paris Lyndon, Vt., in place of 
M. K. Paris. Incumbent's commission ex- 
plred November 30, 1941 

Adelbert G. Dudley, Shoreham, Vt., in place 
of A. G. Dudley Incumbent's commission 
expired November 30. 1941. 

VIRGINIA 

Ireland M. Baker, Haysi, Va., in place of I. 
M. Baker. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 1, 1941. 

Ruth H. Underwood, Meadows of Dan, Va., 
in place of R H. Underwood. Incumbent's 
commission expired December 1 1941. 

Edna E. Dudley Turner, West Graham, Va., 
in place of E. E D. Turner Incumbent's 
commission expired December 1. 1941. 

WASHINGTON 

Henning E. Johnson, Du Pont; Wash. Office 

became Presidential July 1, 1939. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Queenie V. Keagy, Bruceton Mills, W. Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1941 

John Speicher Hopemont, W. Va., in place 
of John Speicher Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 18, 1939 

Herbert A. Frazier, Winfield, W. Va., in 
place of H. A, Frazier. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired August 23, 1941. 

WISCONSIN 

Mildred M. Dwyer, East Troy, Wis., in place 
or J. F. Clancy, resigned. 

Ludy J. Drolson, Lake Nebagamon, Wis., in 
place of L. J. Drolson. Incumbent's commis- 
sion expired November 50, 1941. 

WYOMING 

Richard M. Turner, Frontier, Wyo., in 
place of R. M. Turner. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired December 7. 1941. 

Oscar W. Dahlquist, Mountainview, Wyo. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1941. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 24 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1942: 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Frank J. Duffy to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 26, with 
headquarters at Nogales, Ariz. 

POSTMASTER 
Albert A. Stebbins, Garber, Okla. 
UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


TO BE ASSISTANT SURGEONS 
Jobn Warren O'Donnell 
Stephen John Lange 
Fred L. Wommack 
UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
TO BE A VICE ADMIRAL FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 
Russell R. Waesche 


TO BE REAR ADMIRALS FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 

Stanley V. Parker 

Edward D. Jones 

TO BE A LIEUTENANT 
Randolph Ridgely 3d 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

TO BE HYDROGRAPHIC AND GEODETIC ENGINEERS 
Jean H. Hawley Jack Senior 
Frederick B. T. Sjems Raymond P. Eyman 
Kenneth T. Adams Charles Shaw 
Frederic L. Peacock Carl A. Egner 
Ray L. Schoppe Edgar H. Bernstein 
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Ronald R. Moore 
John A. Bond 
Cornelius D. Meaney 
Augustus É. Ratti 
Earl O. Heaton 
William M. Scaife 
Robert F. A. Studds 
Henry C. Warwick George E. Morris 
Benjamin H. Rigg Clifton J. Wagner 
Ralph W. Woodworth Roswell C. Bolstad 
Leo C. Wilder Arthur N. Stewart 
Albert J. Hoskinson Clarence A. George 
Elliott B. Roberts Max G. Ricketts 
Henry E Finnegan Robert A. Earle 
Charles M. Thomas Harry F. Garber 
Charles Pierce Karl B. Jeffers 
Thomas B. Reed Vawter M. Gibbens 
Jack C. Sammons John Laskowski 
Robert W. Knox Ross A. Gilmore 

H. Arnold Karo Gilbert C. Mast 
George L. Anderson Fred A Riddell 
Isidor E. Rittenburg Ira R. Rubottom 
Kenneth G. Crosby Maurice E. Wenner- 
Glendon E. Boothe mark 

Earle A. Deily Fred Natella 
Leonard S. Hubbard Jeremiah S. Morton 
Philip C. Doran Robert A. Marshall 
John C. Eose Edward B Brown, Jr. 
Hubert A. Paton John C. Ellerbe 
Walter H. Bainbridge Maurice A. Hecht 
Carl I. Aslakson John C. Tribble, Jr, 


George W. Lovesee 
Edwin C. Baum 
Lawrence W. Swanson 
Gilbert R. Fish 
Franklin R. Gossett 
Ernest B, Lewey 

John C. Mathisson 


Riley J. Sipe James C. Tison, Jr. 
Samuel B. Grenell Kenneth S. Ulm 
Paul A. Smith Clarence R. Reed 
Ira T. Sanders Edmund L. Jones 


Edward R. McCarthy 
Francis B. Quinn 
Emil H. Kirsch 
Henry J. Healy 
John H. Brittain 
Walter J. Chovan 
George A. Nelson Arthur L. Wardwell 
Wilbur R. Porter Emmett H. Sheridan 
Clarence A. Burmister Ernst E. Stohsner 
Percy L. Bernstein Joseph E. Waugh, Jr. 
James D. Thurmond Dorland H. Konichek 
Charles A. Schanck Paul Taylor 

Joseph P. Lushene Horace G. Conerly 
Curtis LeFever Charles F. Chenworth 
Henry O. Fortin 


TO BE JUNIOR HYDROGRAPHIC AND GEODETIC 
ENGINEERS 
Charles A. Schoene Dale E. Sturmer 
William R. Tucker Fair J. Bryant 
Philip A. Weber Charles W. Clark 
William N. Martin Joseph W. Stirni 
Harold J. Seaborg Glen W. Moore 


TO BE AIDES 


Edward G. Cunney V. Ralph Sobieralski 
Robert H. Randall, Jr. Raymond M. Stone. 
G. Albion Smith Lorin F. Woodcock 


William C. Russell 
Junius T. Jarman 
Herman C. Applequist 
William F. Deane 
Edgar F. Hicks, Jr. 
John C. Bull 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Marcu 24, 1942 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rey. George F. Kettell, D. D., pastor of 
St. Mary’s Church and past national 
chaplain of the American Legion, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty and Eternal God, who hast 
said, “Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name there shall I be in 
the midst of them,” we dedicate this as- 
semblage to Thy honor and glory and 
convene it in Thy name. 

Here are gathered together the Repre- 
sentatives of the people of a great Nation 
which Thou hast founded as a haven for 
all liberty-loving peoples. Here is exer- 
cised the authority to rule which has 
come from Thee through Thy people to 
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this body; theirs it is to give us under 
Thee, O God, life, liberty, and happiness, 

O God, we humbly ask Thee to dwell 
in the midst of this legislative body; in- 
spire them with Thy counsels; shower 
upon them Thy holy grace that they may 
proceed with patience, wisdom, courage, 
and unselfishness; that they prove to be 
a mighty bulwark of true godly Ameri- 
canism against which the storms of tyr- 
anny, cruelty, selfishness, and ungodli- 
ness may dash in vain, and behind which 
bulwark the government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people will 
never perish from the earth. 

If there ever was a time in our history 
when we—Government and people— 
needed to sincerely evoke from our hearts 
the soul-stirring refrain of our fathers, 
“In God we trust,” it is now. War clouds 
darken our vision; the powers of evil have 
been loosed against us; mighty war ma- 
chines threaten to encompass us and beat 
us flat to the ground; threaten to ravish 
our altars, our homes, and our hearth 
fires; threaten to destroy the God-given 
principles of liberty, justice, and human- 
ity which we were founded by God to 
protect. Again as of old with the 
apostles of Christ we cry out, “Lord save 
us, we perish,” and with our fathers we 
repeat, “In God is our trust.” 

O God, we humbly beseech Thee to 
bless our Government and our people. 
Pray for us as Thou didst for Thy apostles 
in the garden of sorrow that we—Gov- 
ernment and people—may be one, as 
Thou and Thy Heavenly Father are one; 
unity of leaders and people founded on 
loyalty, courage, and sacrifice; a people 
ready to hold up the wearying arms of 
our representatives carrying the torch 
of liberty ’til the battle with the Philis- 
tines is won; leaders ready to subordinate 
all personal political considerations, 
working and sacrificing to one end and 
one end only, that victory and a peace of 
justice may once again add a lustrous 
halo to our beloved flag—our Star- 
Spangled Banner. 

May God bless America forever. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H. R. 6738. An act to limit the initial base 
pay of $21 per month for enlisted men in the 
Army and Marine Corps to those of the sev- 
enth grade; and 

H. R. 6759. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to fix the hours of duty of 
postal employees, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 14, 1935, as amended, so as 
to permit payment for overtime for Saturday 
service in lieu of compensatory time. 


The message also announced that the 

enate agrees to the reports of the com- 
mittees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 4065. An act for the relief of Harry 
Kahn; and 

H. R. 5473. An act for the relief of Allene 
Ruhlman and John P. Ruh:man. 
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CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order on tomorrow, Calendar 
Wednesday, be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CROWTHER. Myr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and include there- 
in an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent fo extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein two editorials from the Chicago 
Sun, one on freedom of the press and the 
other on new labor bills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mli- 
nois? 

‘There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
therein a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 


There was no objection. 
(Mr. Mansrretp addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Append‘x.] 


THE 40-HOUR-WEEK DISPUTE 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have asked for this time in 
order to read a letter with respect to the 
40-hour-week controversy. The letter is 
from Ralph E. Flanders, president of the 
New England Council, Statler Building, 
Boston, Mass. It reads as follows: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Casry: It may be help- 
ful in reaching an amicable conclusion re- 
garding the 40-hour week and overtime if a 
formula is adopted which provides time and 
a half for ali work performed on the sixth 
consecutive day. and double time for the 
seventh consecutive day, regardless of the 
days on which these occur. It then does not 
matter on which weekday the worker begins 
his shift schedule. 
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This progressive increase acts as a brake 
on excessive overtime costs and overfatigue. 

I offer this as a suggestion. 
Sincerely yours, 
RALPH E. FLANDERS, President. 


Mr. Flanders, president of the New 
England Council, is one of the leading 
manufacturers in the northeastern part 
of the country. He is a prominent Ver- 
mont Republican, who has long been 
keenly interested in the public affairs of 
his State, of New England, and of the 
Nation. His unselfish devotion to the 
commen good, combined with his great 
experience as a manufacturer and an 
employer of many men, gives an unusual 
significance to his suggestion for the set- 
tlement of the present 40-hour-week 
dispute. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Youne addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.COLMER. Mr. Speaker, with ref- 
erence to the statement just made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Casey] with reference to the 40-hour 
week, I would like to take occasion in 
commenting on that to advise the House 
that on yesterday I introduced a bill that 
would meet the very suggestion that the 
gentleman made about the 40-hour week. 

I would also like to call attention. to 
the fact that that bill contains three 
other provisions, one of which would out- 
law strikes by making those who strike 
in defense or wartime industries ame- 
nable to draft service immediately, and 
the bill also would make it unlawful to 
conspire to bring about a strike and 
would limit war profits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to include therein a speech made by the 
Honorable Paul V. McNutt. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request made by the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


PROPOSED RECESS 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I understand a program is out- 
lined by some with reference to an Easter 
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recess of 2 weeks, and while I am always 
glad to cooperate with our distinguished 
floor leader, I want to give notice now 
that so far as I am concerned, as one 
Member of the House, I shall oppose and 
vote against and do everything I can to 
prevent any recess or any adjournment 
until Congress passes legislation with 
reference to the slow-down of production 
in our munition plants. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two requests, one to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and the other 
to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, our chap- 
lain this morning made a fervent prayer. 
We thank him for his prayer, especially 
at this time, for we sorely need guid- 
ance, here and in the entire Nation. In 
my home town on Sunday a bomb or 
pineapple was planted on the porch of a 
labor leader. You would think that our 
people today would use their pineapples 
for the Japanese. When you read about 
a concern in my home town, the Jack & 
Heintz Co., receiving $600 from the Navy 
Department for a piece of equipment 
which cost about $270 to produce, you 
can appreciate that we need to be prayed 
for in America today. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
tleman means in Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. Yes; Ohio, New York, 
Illinois—every State, and Mississippi in 
particular. 

We are grateful to the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the House for turning the 
searchlight on the nefarious practices of 
those who are impeding the war effort. 


PROPOSED RECESS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, the read- 
ing of last night’s newspaper provided at 
least three items of news which should 
give us serious cause for thought. 

The first was the report that a Mr. 
William Jack, of Bedford, Ohio, has re- 
ceived an increase in salary and bonuses 
‘of over $100,000 last year over what he 
received the year before and that he paid 
his secretary $39,000. Mr. Jack’s firm is 
engaged in making war supplies, Mr. 
Speaker, so these fabulous salaries were 
paid out of the pockets of the taxpayers 
while their boys shoulder arms at $21 
per month. 

The second story reported labor dis- 
putes and work stoppages and pointed 
out how much less than 24 hours a day 
the production lines of America are actu- 
ally working. 

The third item stated it was planned 
for Congress to take a 2-week recess 
starting next Monday. Mr. Speaker, I 
submit that in justice to the boys of 
Bataan and the rest of our armed forces 
Congress should stay steadily in session 
until we have done whatever it is neces- 
sary to do to get full 24-hour production 
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going in every shop and factory of Amer- 
ica and to stop unconscionable war prof- 
iteering wherever it is taking place, by 
either labor leaders or industrialists. I 
realize that many Members would like to 
get home because of impending primary 
elections. In that respect I am no dif- 
ferent from the rest as I have a primary 
opponent who is campaigning against 
me day and night as is his right. I, too, 
would like to be home to correct mis- 
representations and do some campaign- 
ing of my own but in times like these, 
politics, privilege, and profits must give 
way so that America can be on with the 
job of winning this war. 

America will survive whether any of us 
return to Congress or not but America 
will not succeed unless we make it pos- 
sible to produce weapons needed by our 
boys, so they can change retreat into 
victory. Congress must not recess now. 
We must not make the mistake Nero 
made when he chose the wrong period 
of Roman history in which to do his 
fiddling. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PROPOSED RECESS 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, others have 
already expressed their feeling that we 
should not recess until we have taken 
action on the pending proposals to speed 
up production and limit profits. There is 
now pending in the Committee on Naval 
Affairs legislation which I think is of 
vital importance to the people of the 
United States. I refer to the Vinson bill, 
and to the companion Smith bill, which 
I understand is before the Committee on 
Military Affairs I do not think this 
House should recess for one single day 
until we have acted upon that legislation. 
Those bills are, in my opinion, of vital 
importance to the Nation. We owe it to 
our armed forces to put a stop to any 
unconscionable profits on defense work. 
We owe it to America to have done with 
the racket of charging American citizens 
for the right to work on Government 
jobs. We owe it to the free people of the 
world to see to it that our industry runs 
24 hours per day. 

I know that there are Members who 
think that if we would go home and talk 
with the pecple it would cause us to more 
readily vote for this egislation. Others 
seem to think that such a visit would 
have exactly the opposite effect. I think 
it is always well for Representatives to 
visit with the people they represent just 
as often as possible. It makes for better 
and more representative government. I 
have no fear of the result of a visit with 
the people on the outcome of the vote on 
this legislation. Under ordinary circum- 
stancos I might go along with those who 
want to recess to give an opportunity 
for contact with the people. But, these 
are not ordinary times. We need action. 
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Some of us have tried to show this House 
the necessity for action for many months. 
At last I believe that a majority agrees 
we should act. Let us, therefore, stay 
here on the job until we have taken 
action. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.POAGE. Yes, I gladly yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Iam in 
sympathy with what the gentleman says, 
but we are told that this committee can- 
not possibly get this bill in here for 10 
days or 2 weeks. What is the gentleman 
going to do in the meantime? 

Mr. POAGE. I do not know why the 
committee cannot get it in next week with 
all ease. They have had all this week 
and a good part of last week. The com- 
mittee can have a bill in here next 
week, and it should have. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the influ- 
ence of labor unions starts to rise as a 
result of excesses on the part of employ- 
ers. The influence of labor unions starts 
to decline as a result of excesses on the 
part of walking delegates. At the pres- 
ent time the influence of labor unions in 
this country has dropped tremendously 
and is still dropping, because of the ex- 
cesses of the walking delegates. I am 
not so sure but that it would be better 
for the walking delegates to be given 2 
weeks more of rope and have the Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate go home 
and find out how the people feel and 
what the actual situation is that the 
walking delegates have created. It is a 
menace to America and it is a menace to 
the workingmen of America. 


COMPENSATION OF GOVERNMENT 
WORKERS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not »ropose to enter into the 
merits of the controversy that is revolving 
around Mr. Guthrie, who lately retired 
from the Office of War Production. Ido 
want to point out that on principle Mr. 
Guthrie is correct in that Mr. Nelson 
should have under him people who are 
working for the Government who derive 
their entire compensation from the Gov- 
ernment, and not from any other source. 
I have said that before and still believe 
it. Iam not shooting at any individual. 
But if they are determining governmental 
policy, I think they ought to be govern- 
mental employees, and on no other pay 
roll. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. If the 
gentleman will investigate the income- 
tax returns, he will find that many of 
the multimillionaires of the last 20 years 
were dollar-a-year men in the last war. 
I agree with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia thoroughly; these men ought to 
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draw their compensations entirely from 
the Government, and not be obligated to 
someone else. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I refer 
the gentleman to H. R. 6443, a bill I 
introduced long ago that would forbid 
anyone to hold one of these positions and 
remain on any private corporation or 
organization pay roll. And I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude a resolution from my home town, 
Concordia, Kans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a letter from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am tremendously serious when I say that 
before we can whip Hitler in Berlin and 
the Japs in Tckyo, we at least have to 
dehorn Phil Murray in Washington, 
D. C. It does not make any difference 
whether we go home for 2 weeks or not. 
I am arranging meetings for the next 2 
weeks in my district, to let the people tell 
me just how they feel about all these 
things. We can go home and stay 2 weeks 
or 4 weeks and it will not make any dif- 
ference. There is only one man in this 
Nation who stands between the Smith 
bill and its success. Until he changes his 
mind nothing can be done, because he 
controls Congress. From that second 
ledge behind me I heard him say to us 
once: 

Don’t be an ostrich; don't hide your head 
in the sand, 

Now it is his turn. 

[Here the gavel fell. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and print therein an article from the 
Florida Catholic, the official newspaper 
of the diocese of St. Augustine, Fla. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
—— consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened to several Members of this body 
voice objection to the adjournment of 
Congress until we will have passed legis- 
lation eliminating certain statutes 
which are interfering with war produc- 
tion. I do not agree with them. I want 
this Congress to recess for 2 or 3 weeks. 
I want every Member to go home and 
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talk to his people as I have recently 
talked with mine, because, if they do go 
home and do talk to their people, they 
will come back here and repeal all of that 
legislation with such speed and positive- 
ness that, in comparison, the bat of an 
eye would seem like slow motion. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
personally it makes no difference to me 
whatsoever whether we take a 2 weeks’ 
recess or not, but anybody who has heard 
the 1-minute speeches yesterday and to- 
day might well come to the conclusion, if 
they noticed the heat with which vari- 
ous Members have spoken, that perhaps 
& cooling-off period of about 2 weeks 
might do the Members of Congress a 
little bit of good. So I suggest that if 
we do not recess, we at least try to keep 
cool and not pass any legislation hur- 
riedly and under pressure of what I think 
is hysteria. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a letter from a 
mother in my district, which for its sim- 
plicity and forcefulness is to my mind a 
fine classic. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr, LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
T am glad at least to see that we are get- 
ting some recruits to fight for those 
principles that some of us have been 
fighting for on this floor during the past 
2 or 3 years. I think we can now say 
we were justified in the things we said 
in the Well of this House. 

However, I did not rise for that pur- 
pose. I rose for the purpose of saying 
that I have an answer to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] who took 
us from the State of California to task 
because we had the temerity to ask for 
protection and we had the temerity to 
ask if we still have State rights and the 
right to pass our own laws with refer- 
ence to State taxes. 

I hope the Members of this House will 
read the reply I am going to put in the 
Recorp to the gentleman from Missouri 
LMr. COCHRAN]. ; 

Here the gavel fell.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks and include a statement I 
made before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee this morning. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LABOR AND PROFITS LEGISLATION 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not rise in the House for the purpose 
only of occupying 1 minute in addressing 
my colleagues, I would not do it on this 
occasion if I did not feel deeply about the 
vital need for prompt action being taken 
against those persons and firms who are 
apparently reaping huge returns from 
war contracts. 

On December 4, 1941, the day following 
our vote on the so-called antistrike legis- 
lation in this House I pleaded in this Well 
that we carry on with the program of 
stopping racketeering, not only in labor's 
ranks, but also in the ranks of employers 
as well. I contended then that our vote 
of December 3d should be followed very 
quickly by legislative action in this body 
against profit patriots and defense brok- 
ers who are using the war effort to further 
selfish gains, 

I have been amazed at the testimony 
given before the House Naval Affairs 
Committee in relation to the unwar- 
ranted contracts for materials going into 
the prosecution of the war. Gentlemen, 
we cannot delay longer in this responsi- 
bility. These culprits of corruption in 
management must be driven from our 
industrial system. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 


RECESS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know whether we are going to take a 
couple of weeks off or not. I know one 
thing, however. If I live and do well, I 
expect to get off some way and go down 
to see my folks for a few days and shake 
hands with them regardless of whether 
the rest of you go or not. I want to know 
what the people I represent are talking 
about. Somebody may be blaming me 
with the responsibility of passing that 
thing they call the Congress pension act. 
I cannot let that go. You know I did 
not vote for it, and it was no pension 
if I had. 

Now, I am not going to get up here, a 
member of one committee, and tell you 
how quickly another committee should 
get legislation out on the floor; that is 
its responsibility. If they need to take 
some more time to study it, I am not 
going to assume to state they cannot 
have it. Those who talk the other way 
are not fooling anybody but themselves. 
They feel just like I do, too; they are 
not kidding anybody. : 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 


therein a news item and a portion of a 
letter, 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered.“ 
There was no objection. 


LONGEVITY PAY FOR POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
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1057) to establish a system of longevity 
pay for postal employees, and ask unan- 
imous consent that the statement be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the Bill (H. R. 
1057) to establish a system of longevity pay 
for postal employees, haying met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 3. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1; and agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the language inserted by the Sen- 
ate amendment insert the following: “as a 
reward for continuous service heretofore 
rendered or to be rendered hereafter, shall be 
granted $84 per annum in addition to their 
base pay as now or hereafter fixed by law 
upon completion of ten years’ service; and 
an additional $60 per annum upon the com- 
pletion of an additional five-year period of 
service thereafter: Provided, That no credit 
shall be given for service after the fifteenth 
year of employment: Provided further. That 
in computing an employee’s length of service, 
credit shall be given for substitute service.“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

M. A. Romsug, 
T. G BURCH. 
FRED A. HARTLEY, In., 
N. M. Mason, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Jas. M. MEAD, 
Pat McCarran, 
James J. Davis. 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1057) to establish a 
system of longevity pay for postal employees, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report. 

The House conferees ‘agreed to Senate 
amendment 1 to strike out of page 1, line 3, 
postmasters of the third and fourth classes. 
It was then agreed to accept the House lan- 
guage pertaining to the longevity provisions 
of the bill with the exception of the amounts 
to be added to the base pay of employees at 
the end of ten and fifteen years service; those 
amounts were agreed upon as $84 per annum 
at the end of ten years continuous service 
and an additional $60 per annum upon the 
completion of an additional five-year period 
of service thereafter. 

The effective date of the act was fixed as 
July 1, 1942, the date carried in the bill as 
8 to and passed by the House July 23, 
941. 

M A. ROMJUE, 
T. G. Burcu, 
FRED A. HARTLEY, Jr., 
N M. Mason, 
Members on the part of the House. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ROMJUE. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. There have been a 
lot of inquiries concerning this confer- 
ence report. While the statement is quite 
adequate, I wish the gentleman would 
state the reduction made in the Senate 
bill nver that in the House bill, for there 
is quite a reduction. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, I yield for 
that purpose to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House passed this longevity pay bill by 
an overwhelming vote it carried two in- 
crements: One of $100 a year and a sec- 
ond increment of an additional $100 a 
year after 5 more years of service. The 
Senate reduced these increments each to 
$60 per year. In the conference it was 
agreed that the House should recede on 
its first increment of $100 a year and ac- 
cept $84, which is $7 per month. The 
House receded. On the second increment 
the conference committee agreed on the 
Senate provision of $60 per year. 

Third- and ‘ourth-class postmasters 
were also cut out of the benefits of the bill 
by the conference committee. 

These are the main changes. The bill 
now carries a considerable deduction over 
the House bill. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. Why were third- and 
fourth-class postmasters eliminated? I 
have received a lot of letters from third- 
and fourth-class postmasters complain- 
ing that they were eliminated from the 
bill, and the. want to know why. 

Mr. MASON. The climination was be- 
cause of the fact their inclusion would 
mean an additional amount of money; 
and it was also very difficult to figure how 
longevity pay could be applied to them. 
The entire proposition was taken out. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the’ 


gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. This bill passed the 
House, of course, before Pearl Harbor. 
Does the gentleman believe the general 
public is going to be happy about bills 
carrying increases in compensation to 
employees of the Government? 

Mr. MASON. Yes; I do if that in- 
crease if justified; and I consider this 
probably the most justifiable increase we 
could give to this class of Government 
employees. Certainly it is more justifi- 
able than any straight increase in pay 
because it establishes the longevity prin- 
ciple, which is one of the soundest and 
sanest principles to be adopted in any 
employment policy. 

Mr. TABER. This, as I understand, 
will call for an increase of about 
$9,000,000 a year. 

Mr. MASON. Approximately; yes. 

Mr. BULWINELE. I will ask the gen- 
tleman right there if it does not run 
closer to $12,000,000 a year? 

Mr. MASON. It may, because we have 
cut out the third- and fourth-class post- 
masters. We have reduced it, but we do 
not know how much. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. RICH. The Post Office Depart- 
ment, about 10 years ago, increased the 
first-class postal rates from 2 cents to 3 
cents, giving the Post Office Department 
$100,000,000 additional revenue. Then 
you made various changes in your laws, 
increasing the salaries of everybody in 
the Postal Service. You have used up 
the $100,000,000, and last year you were 
$40,000,000 in the red. How are you go- 
ing to raise that money? Will you put 
on additional revenue for the Post Office 
Department to take care of the deficit as 
well as the amount you are going to pay 
extra here so that the Post Office De- 
partment will not draw on the Federal 
Treasury but will pay its own way? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that his statement does not in 
any way attach itself to this legislation. 
The statement he has made about in- 
creasing the salaries of postal employees 
is not correct. I decline to yield further 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. RICH. But the Post Office Depart- 
ment is in the red at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would like the gentle- 
man to state a little bit more the reason 
why third- and fourth-class postmasters 
were left out of this bill. 

Mr. BURCH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. BURCH. The conferees consid- 
ered that matter for sometime, and I 
may say we were in and out on it. We 
finally reached the conclusion, in addi- 
tion to what the gentleman from Illinois 
has said, that the postmasters were in a 
different class or in a different group 
from the regular employees of the Postal 
Service and if we included the third- and 
fourth-class postmasters and not first- 
and second-class postmasters it is very 
probable that it would be considered dis- 
criminatory. May I say to the gentle- 
man further that this House has passed 
a bill that is very helpful to the fourth- 
class postmasters. It is much more 
beneficial than this would be. That bill 
is now in the Senate and I notice that 
Senator McKELLAR has stated it is prob- 
able the bill will be passed by the Senate, 
perhaps with some amendments, in a 
short time. I am hoping that legislation 
will come through that will take care of 
the fourth-class postmasters to a great 
extent. As to the third class we might 
consider some amendment. 

Mr. FORAND. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FORAND. Considerable con- 
fusion seems to have arisen from the 
wording of the amendment. A great 
many of the post-office employees have 
asked me for a clarification of it. I 
have spoken to the conferees and I am 
informed it is the intent of this legisla- 
tion that men with 10 years’ service will 
get the $84, then will have to wait 5 years 
to get the additional $60. Men with 15 
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eA service would automatically get 
144. 

Mr. ROM UE. That is correct. 

Mr. FORAND. It is feared that the 
Comptroller General may misinterpret 
the intent of this amendment. 

Mr. ROMJUE. We have discussed 
that with the Post Office Department and 
their legal authorities think they will get 
their $84 after the first 10 years and in 
the next 5 years they will get $60 addi- 
tional, plus the $84. 

Mr. FORAND. Those men who have 
already 15 years’ service will get the two 
instead of having to wait 5 years to get 
the second increment 

Mr. ROMJUE. That is correct. 

Mr. BURCH. All who have served 10 
years but not to exceed 15 years get $84 
annually. All who have served 15 years 
will get $144. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Will the gentleman 
tell us this: Does it include all postal em- 
ployees—railway mail clerks, rural route 
men, and city carriers? 

Mr. ROMJUE. All who deal with the 
mail. I may say to the gentleman that 
since this bill was passed by the House 
the Pearl Harbor incident has occurred. 
Since we have gotten into the war and up 
to January 1 over a thousand men out of 
the Postal Service, expert postal men, 
have gone into the Army or Navy—in 
other words, have gone into the service. 
This recent draft will take out from 
twelve to fifteen thousand experienced 
men from the Postal Service. Of course, 
the mail is piling up. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. It includes substan- 
tially everybody in the Service then ex- 
cept the third- and fourth-class post- 
masters? 


Mr. ROMJUE. Yes. 

Mr. BENDER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. Is it not a fact that 


the postal employees have not had an 
increase in pay since 1924? The argu- 
ment has been offered that this bill was 
introduced before Pearl Harbor. Is it 
not further a fact that the cost of living 
in some of these cities has gone up any- 
where from 9 to 15 percent since Pearl 
Harbor? Is it not a fact, further, that 
this branch of the service represents reg- 
ular employees, not extra employees, and 
that they deserve this consideration at 
the hands of Congress? 

Mr. ROMJUE. Yes; and I may say 
also that this legislation was passed for 
the purpose of establishing the longevity 
principle. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, ROMJUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. There seems to be 
some misunderstanding about postmas- 
ters. Postmasters are not affected at all 
by this bill, are they? 

Mr. ROMJUE. That is right. 
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Mr. MICHENER. This bill deals en- 
tirely with the personnel working in the 
post offices? 

Mr. ROMJUE. That is right; the em- 
ployees handling mail. 

Mr. MICHENER. It deals with the 
longevity service, and it will be an incen- 
tive to keep in the Department the men 
who are now leaving the Department be- 
cause of higher wages in industry. Is 
that true? 

Mr. ROMJUE. That is right. 

Mr. MICHENER. Something has been 
said about the increasing cost of living. 
The gentleman from Ohio referred to an 
increase of 15 percent. I may say that 
in Detroit it has increased 20 percent, I 
am advised. Many of our postal em- 
ployees, naturally, are thinking about 
going into industry, where they may re- 
ceive higher wages. I think we ought to 
do what we can to keep those men in the 
Postal Service. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMJUE, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. ; 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Can the gen- 
tleman from Missouri tell me what is the 
content and intent of the bill pending in 
the Senate relative to fourth-class post- 
masters? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I have forgotten just 
who introduced that bill. 

Mr. BURCH. If the gentleman will 
yield, I may say that the fourth-class 
Postmasters are now on cancelation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is right. 

Mr. BURCH. The bill passed by this 
House and now in the Senate puts the 
postmasters of the fourth class on a sal- 
ary basis. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Will their in- 
come be larger than it is at the present 
time? 

Mr. BURCH. Yes. As an illustration, 
the average postmaster earning, say from 
$400 to $450, would have a salary of $572; 
those receiving from $450 to $500 would 
get $608; those receiving from $500 to 
$600 would get $684; and it continues 
along at that rate. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The fourth- 
class postmasters are probably the low- 
est-paid employees in the Federal service. 

Mr. BURCH. May I call attention to 
one other matter in regard to the postal 
employees? In the last week we passed a 
bill in this House—and it is agreeable to 
the postal employees—by which they go 
on a 48-hour week without overtime pay. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HAINES. The bill referred to by 
the gentleman from Ohio I do not believe 
in the final analysis will cost the Post 
Office Department an additional penny, 
because it will eliminate much of the un- 
necessary work now performed in audit- 
ing and computing the compensation to 
which the fourth-class postmaster is en- 
titled. The present system is a very 
complicated method and very unsatisfac- 
tory. I believe the passage of the bill 
now pending in the Senate, and which 
Was passed by this House, will be very 
helpful and not cause any additional ex- 
pense to the Department. 


Mr. Speaker, 
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Mr. MICHENER. These postal em- 
ployees, as suggested by the gentleman 
from Virginia just a moment ago, will go 
on a 48-hour week. You are not increas- 
ing the pay for the 48-hour week. If 
what the gentleman says is correct, these 
employees are going on a 48-hour week. 
We are hearing lots about 40-hour and 
48-hour weeks. When those employees 
accept a 48-hour week, I think we ought 
to think twice before we act too hastily 
on some of these bills. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. I under- 
stand that the words “for continuous 
service heretofore rendered” apply to the 
increase for the 15-year bracket as well 
as the 10-year bracket, so that a man who 
has had 15 years of continuous service at 
the time this bill takes effect would get 
the $144 per annum increase. Is not that 
the intent of this language? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I believe that is right. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. I under- 
stand that was the intent of the commit- 
tee. = 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr ROMJUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. The gentleman 
speaks about a thousand men going into 
the military or naval service of the coun- 
try. If those men are in the service let 
us say for a year or 2 years, is the period 
of that service to be added onto the 10 
years they may have served up to this 
time in the Postal Service? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I do not think they 
will lose anything by being in the military 
service. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. That is not what I 
am asking. I am asking, are they going 
to get credit for those 2 years on the 
10 years they have already been in the 
service? If not, they ought to get it, 
in my judgment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that this does not apply to any 
postmasters? But only to other postal 
employees? : 

Mr. ROMJUE. That is right. 

Mr. MURDOCK, It applies to the em- 
ployees in the first- and second-class 
offices? 

Mr. ROMJUE. That is right. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But not the third- 
and fourth-class offices. I think it un- 
fortunate that all employees could not 
be included, and included on the more 
generous terms as the bill included be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, but even this is fairly 
good as the beginning of longevity pay. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. I believe the situation 
in regard to the question asked by the 
gentleman from Wisconsir [Mr. Sau- 
THOFF] was not made entirely clear. As 
I understood the question asked by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, it covered 
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this sort of a condition: A postal em- 
ployee goes into the service. A substi- 
tute takes his place and, if I correctly 
understand the postal regulations, be- 
comes a regular. When the former em- 
ployee returns from the military service, 
he goes back into the Postal Service. 

Mr. ROMJUE. That is right. 

Mr. PATRICK. What happens as far 
as the 2 years that employee was in the 
military service is concerned? Is that 
counted as a part of his Postal Service? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I doubt if that is in- 
volved in this bill. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. With the gen- 
tleman’s permission, may I ask the gen- 
tleman from Virginia this question: In 
the bill recently passed that provides for 
a 48-hour week, is it not true that provi- 
sion is made for payment of overtime in 
excess of 48 hours? 

Mr, BURCH. It provides for regular 
pay. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It provides for 
regular straight pay. I want to under- 
stand that. It does not provide for over- 
time pay in excess of 48 hours. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Taser) there 
were—ayes 80, noes 6. 

So the conference report was agreed to. 
: A motion to reconsider was laid on the 

Able. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1943 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, from the 
Committee on Appropriations. reported 
the bill (H. R. 6845) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1935), 
which was read a first and second time 
and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RICH reserved all points of order 
against the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 6845) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, and for other purposes; 
and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous ccnsent that debate 
may be equally divided between the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rick! 
and myself. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, general debate will con- 
tinue for today? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I think 
it will depend altogether on how many 
Members ask for time. On this side of 
the House we have not received very 
many requests for time, and I was hope- 
ful we might conclude general debate 
within the next 2 or 2% hours and actu- 
ally start reading the bill for amendment. 
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Mr. RICH. I have a good many re- 
quests for time, and I would suggest that 
we continue with general debate for a 
while. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


APPROPRIATION FOR DIES COMMITTEE 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. THomas] 
has just released to the press the most 
unwarranted attack that has ever come 
to my notice in my long service here 
upon a committee of this House. The 
language of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THomas] is such that I know, 
beyond a shadow of doubt, that I could 
rise to a question of personal privilege 
and be recognized for that purpose if I 
so desired, but I am not going to avail 
myself of that privilege. 

The gentleman accuses the Committee 
on Accounts of refusing to appropriate 
additional money for the Dies commit- 
tee. 

I want to say to the Members of the 
House that immediately following the 
passage of the resolution extending the 
life of the Dies committee, I called a 
meeting of the Accounts Committee, and 
I endeavored to get in touch with the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Dres]. I could 
not find him. I was told at his office 
that he was around the city somewhere. 
Finally, after 2 days, I was advised by his 
secretary he had gone to Texas. I there- 
upon called the meeting off. 

The Accounts Committee is not going 
to consider the resolution appropriating 
money to carry on the activities of the 
Dies committee in the absence of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres], unless 
the gentleman is sick or advises me he 
cannot appear in person. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr, 
Tuomas] says they have little money. 
There was $6,000 to the credit of the Dies 
committee this morning which shows the 
gentleman from New Jersey INMr. 
Tuomas] does not know what he is talk- 
ing about. 

After accusing the administration of 

bleeding the Dies committee to death, 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Tuomas] said this is— 
a situation highly gratifying to the Commu- 
nist Party and the various Nazi and Fascist 
organizations that were unsuccessful in block- 
ing the continuation of the committee on 
the floor of the House, 


And he then accuses the administra- 
tion of deliberately moving to cut off the 
committee’s funds. He continues by 
Saying that the latest attack is the most 
insidious and successful attempt to date 
to throttle the committee, made at a time 
when there has never been a greater need 
for its existence. 
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The gentleman from New Jersey talks 
at random, and as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts permit me-to say that 
no member of this administration has 
ever approached me with any such a sug- 
gestion. As I have repeatedly stated, the 
Accounts Committee is an agent of the 
House and when the House provides for 
a select committee it is the duty of the 
Accounts Committee to appropriate 
money so that it can carry out the duties 
imposed upon it. 

The Accounts Committee has always 
made it a policy, especially where the 
time of a select committee has been ex- 


tended, to require the chairman and 


members of the committee to justify their 
demand for an appropriation. That 
policy will be followed in connection with 
the Dies committee. 

As those who have followed the activi- 
ties of the Dies committee know, the Con- 
gress has appropriated $385,000 during its 
life, which is more than has ever been 
appropriated for a select committee in its 
history. The Accounts Committee will, 
when the chairman of the Dies com- 
mittee and the members of the committee 
justify an additional appropriation, bring 
in the proper resolution for that purpose, 
and not before. 

I say to the gentleman from New 
Jersey the members of the Accounts 
Committee are not of that type who 
listen, as he says, to Fascists, Nazis, or 
members of the Communist Party. 

On behalf of the committee, I resent 
the attack made by the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Oklahoma yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein the testimony of Commissioner 
of Reclamation Page before the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1943 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 6845, with Mr. 
Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in submitting for your 
consideration the annual bill for appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year 1943, let me say 
at the outset that I feel that the com- 
mittee has done a reasonably good job. 
The hearings began on February 23 and 
continued morning and afternoon every 
day, including Saturday, for approxi- 
mately 1 month. This is not an easy bill 
to handle. As many of you know, there 
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are more items in the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill than any other 
annual appropriation bill that has or will 
come before the Congress. 

The committee, in considering the bill, 
was, for the first time in many years, 
without the valuable advice and counsel 
of our late distinguished and beloved 
chairman, Hon. Ed Taylor, of Colorado, 
who a few months ago, as all of you re- 
call, passed to his reward after more 
than 30 years of very honorable service in 
this House. He was a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee for more than 20 
years, and for 18 years was a member of 
this particular subcommittee. We have 
missed him in advice and wise counsel. 

The present distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 
appeared before the committee at the 
opening session and made a valuable 
statement and questioned what may cor- 
rectly be called the main witness, the 
Secretary of the Interior. Chairman 
Cannon demonstrated that he is very fa- 
miliar with the items in the bill. And 
the Secretary of the Interior also dem- 
onstrated that he has a wealth of infor- 
mation. He speaks direct to the point 
and is not evasive, nor does he deal in 
glittering generalities. 

Every member of the committee, both 
the majority and the minority, attended 
the hearings faithfully, appeared on 
time, and stayed until the last rap of the 
gavel, figuratively speaking. Many times 
we sat through the day without lunch, 
in order to expedite the hearings. I am 
glad to say that the minority members 
of this committee rendered very faithful 
and efficient service. There was mighty 
little partisan politics in evidence in the 
consideration of this bill. Although we 
were not always in agreement on certain 
items, and we sometimes had preity hot 
discussions, generally speaking we got 
together on the items and this is more 
nearly a unanimous report from our com- 
mittee than any other committee on 
which I have had the honor to serve. 
Of course what I say about the minority 
members applies also to the majority 
members of the committee. I told the 
full Committee on Appropriations this 
morning that we had divided up our work, 
that I assigned certain members to the 
various activities and that we found that 
method had facilitated and expedited our 
hearings and we believe that we ap- 
proached the subjects in a more intelli- 
gent manner than we have ever before 
been able to consider a bill of this char- 
acter and magnitude. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning in 
particular one member of our commit- 
tee who sat with us this year through- 
out the long ordeal of hearings, who will 
not be with us next year. I refer, of 
course to our beloved and distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Leavy], who has recently re- 
ceived a very important judicial appoint- 
ment in the State of Washington, and 
who, I understand, will be leaving soon 
for his new position. It is, of course, 
needless for me to tell you who know 
him that the gentleman from Washing- 
ton is a tireless worker as well as one of 
our most effective and conscientious 
members. We shall miss him greatly, 
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and as he goes to his new field of en- 
deavor where he will make a great Fed- 
eral judge I am sure I speak the sentiment 
of every member of the committee and 
the House when I say that we wish him 
well in his wider scope of activity. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? > 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK., I rise to second the 
remarks just made concerning our col- 
league the gentleman from Washington, 
Judge Leavy. As one coming from the 
far West, where irrigation is so supremely 
important, I value highly the work that 
the gentleman from Washington, Judge 
Leavy, has done on the committee, espe- 
cially with reference to reclamation. As 
I said before the gentleman’s committee, 
I am saddened to think that we are los- 
ing him, but I congratulate the great 
cause of reclamation in that he, as a 
newly appointed Federal judge, is going 
on the bench at a time when judicial 
interpretations and decisions are to be 
made involving new uses and rights of 
water in arid lands. Such matters will 
come before him in the future for judicial 
as well as similar problems in the past 
for statesmanlike consideration. As I 
said also before the committee, I feel that 
we will have to have the due perspective 
of history in order to discern fully the 
work that he has done in the 5 years he 
has been a Member of this House and of 
this subcommittee. The gentleman from 
Washington, Congressman Leavy, has 
been a statesman of the first order, work- 
ing for legislation and governmental ac- 
tion such as would benefit generations 
yet unborn as well as for the benefit of 
those who occupy the land today. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Arizona for his very 
splendid statement, and I am sure what 
the gentleman has just stated reflects the 
sentiment of every Member of this House 
on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. Chairman, there are 26 agencies 
and activities of Government within the 
Department of the Interior. It is not an 
easy thing to get the detailed informa- 
tion one needs to make an intelligent ap- 
propriation for any particular agency, 
when one has so many agencies to deal 
with. I am going to make a statement 
now that some may not appreciate, but I 
think I ought to make it. Thirty Mem- 
bers of the House appeared before our 
committee. Twenty-odd other witnesses 
also appeared, all of whom gave testimony 
to the needs of the various agencies and 
activities or projects in which they were 
particularly interested. The record dis- 
closes that each and every Member of 
Congress, including one able and dis- 
tinguished United States Senator, asked 
the committee to appropriate funds in ex- 
cess of the Budget estimate. I am safe in 
saying I think that if the committee had 
heeded the advice and suggestions of 
those 30 Members of Congress, instead 
of being able to bring in a report many 
millions of dollars below the Budget 
estimate, and many more millions below 
what it took to operate the Department 
of the Interior last year, this committee 
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would have been forced to appropriate 
many, many millions of dollars more than 
the Budget estiniates and possibly more 
than it will take to operate this Depart- 
ment of Government for the current 
fiscal year. 

I repeat that not one single Member 
of Congress appearing before the com- 
mittee was able to point out wherein the 
committee might be able to reduce an 
appropriation below any Budget estimate. 

May I call your attention to the fact 
that the Department of the Interior, 
without asking for it and possibly with- 
out any desire on its part, has become 
to a large measure a defense agency. I 
might almost call it a war agency. Ex- 
cept for the Army and the Navy, the De- 
partment of the Interior today is much 
more a defense or war agency than any 
other department of Government. That, 
of course, made it necessary, in some in- 
stances, to increase appropriations. I 
will mention some of those as I go along. 

For example, the Bureau of Mines, 
which has always been an important 
agency, is now exerting practically all of 
its activities to an all-out war effort. 

While we were holding our hearings 
there came in supplemental estimates 
for this Bureau, and I assume there will 
be additional supplemental estimates in 
those agencies that have been called upon 
by the War Department to render special 
service in connection with war activities. 

There is the Geological Survey that 
has been called upon to do special work 
for the War Department. 

There is the Reclamation Service that, 
to all intents and purposes, is a war ac- 
tivity or a defense activity. It is well 
known that an efficient war program can- 
not be carried to a successful conclusion 
without a tremendous supply of electrical 
energy. The Reclamation Service is en- 
gaged in a desperate effort to complete 
several large power projects in order that 
it may assist in relieving the power short- 
age which now threatens the country 
and the war program. Vast amounts of 
power being developed and about to be 
developed in connection with several of 
our reclamation projects, and power be- 
ing developed at Bonneville Dam, which, 
as you know, was constructed by the 
engineer department of the Army, are 
vitally essential in the reduction of ores 
containing minerals of strategic impor- 
tance such as zinc, lead, copper, tungsten, 
magnesium. and other minerals. The 
processing of ores to secure these essen- 
tial minerals requires tremendous quan- 
tities of electrical energy and the pro- 
duction of this power on reclamation 
projects and at Bonneville Dam has 
proved of inestimable value to the war 
effort. : 

In connection with the Bonneville 
power development and the Grand 
Coulee power development, I am sure 
Judge Leavy and others will discuss these 
items in some detail in connection with 
this bill. 

May I pause long enough to say that 
in times past it has been somewhat diffi- 
cult to get appropriations for some of 
oe departmental agencies and activi- 

es. 
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For example, we have been told in years 
past that we were wasting money on some 
of these great reclamation projects; that 
there was no need of additional power; 
that there was no need for additional 
reclamation projects, but today we find 
ourselves in a position where the Govern- 
ment is actually faced with a shortage of 
power in many of those areas. 

I am wondering, Mr. Chairman, what 
would have happened if we had not had 
some far-sighted men on this committee 
like the gentleman from Washington, 
Judge Leavy, for example, who have 
fought from the very beginning for more 
power and more reclamation projects to 
create more power. I am wondering 
what we would do for magnesium and 
many of the strategic ores and materials 
that are so essential for the prosecution 
of the war if we had not made a fight for 
some of those activities for which the 
committee in the past has been seriously 
criticized, both in and out of Con- 
gress? 

In an annual appropriation bill that 
was passed a few days ago we heard a 
great deal about travel pay, and many 
items of travel pay were cut. So your 
committee especially investigated and 
considered that part of the bill, and Iam 
glad to report to you that travel expense 
has been cut from 5 percent in the 
strictly war activity agencies, like the 
Bureau of Mines, to more than 75 per- 
cent in some of the strictly nondefense 
activities. Altogether, we have cut 
travel pay in the various departments 
over $571,000, or an average of nearly 
20 percent, which occurs to me is a dras- 
tic cut. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. Reference has been 
made as to reduction of travel allow- 
ances, not only in this bill, but in another 
previously considered. Recalling the 
support given by the gentleman in charge 
of the bill now under consideration, when 
efforts, some successful, were made to 
reduce travel costs in the Agriculture ap- 
propriation bill, I heartily congratulate 
him. Travel costs have for years in- 
creased without reason. In some in- 
stances they are little short of scandalous. 
Such waste and extravagance simply has 
to stop. So much Puliman travel and 
palatial hotel entertainment, while to be 
condemned in peacetime is absolutely in- 
excusable in wartime. In every effort 
looking to travel reduction costs the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr, JOHNSON] 
has been active, as in everything looking 
to proper economy so as to lighten the 
burden which taxpayers must bear. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s very kindly 
contribution and will say to the gentle- 
man that travel pay had already been 
cut in this bill tremendously before the 
5 began consideration of the 

Before taking up a detailed discussion 
of the bill, let me say I have just received 
from the Interior Department a special 
itemized statement as to the revenues of 
that Department. Possibly some Mem- 


1942 


bers of Congress do not really under- 
stand that the Interior Department is 
one of the few departments that each 
year actually produces revenue to and 
for the Treasury. 

I will discuss some of those a little 
later. 

The total revenues of the Interior De- 
partment, as just handed me, amounts to 
852,922,624. I will include in my remarks 
an itemized statement showing where 
those revenues come from. For instance, 
there are revenues from the Grazing 
Service of more than a million dollars. 
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Revenues, from the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration of more than $6,000,000. 
Revenues from the General Land Office 
of more than $7,000,000. Revenues from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs of more than 
$7,000,000. Revenues from the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and how much do you sup- 
pose? Over $15,274,000. Revenues from 
the National Park Service of more than 
$2,000,000. Revenues from the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, $1,761,000. Revenues 
from Government and Territories of 
more than $5,000,000. Here is the item- 
ized statement to which I referred: 


Department. of the Interior—Estimated receipts by bureaus, fiscal year 1942 


Bureau 


Office of the Secretary -.. 
Grazing Service. ......... 


Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Bureau of Reclamation. 
Geological Survey ........ 
Bureau of Mines 
National Park Service. 
Fish and Wildlife Service... — 
Government in the Territories 


Trust 


1 Revenues collected by Internal Bureau. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, I yield. 

Mr. HOUSTON. In other words, the 
revenue is about one-quarter of the total 
appropriation for the next fiscal year; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I believe 
that is about correct. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is a remarkable 
showing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I thank 
the able gentleman from Kansas, and 
will agree that is a remarkable showing. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I think 
it would be interesting to learn Just what 
disposition is made of this revenue. Is 
it used for the operating expenses of the 
various departments that bring in the 
revenue, or is it put into a general fund 
of some sort? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Some of 
it is used for that purpose, but the major 
portion of it goes into the Treasury of 
the United States, and, judging from 
what I hear, the depleted Treasury can 
use that 852,922 624 at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. It is a 
credit against this appropriation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. In ef- 
fect; yes. 

Now, I know what you gentlemen want 
to hear. You want to know the exact 
figures—how much the appropriation 
has been cut. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK The gentleman 
did not mention the Bituminous Coal 
Commission. There was $1,500,000 turned 
in last year, and this year it will come 
close to $3,000,000. 


General fund | Special funds accounts Total 
A SAS oe ON An ide ee $440 
577, 500 000 $200, 500 1, 378, 000 
r ESS, ENN 5, 134, 489 
Ea A eee TERA 6, 476, 550 
862, 800 6, 505, 500 112, 000 7, 480, 400 
1, 520, 600 isansa 5, 968, 205 7, 488, 905 
8, 201, 000 12, 000, 000 73, 000 15, 274, 000 
T 48, 000 
45, 000 SGU 95, 000 
2, 202, 265 |. -cenesass-e= 38, 140 2, 240, 395 
1, 548, 160 98, 000 135, 200 1, 781, 360 
425, 085 5, 000, 000 100, 000 5, 525, 085 
22, 041,979 | 24, 253, 500 6, 627, 145 52, 922, 624 
Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes; I 


thank the gentleman for reminding me. 
The fact is there are several other items 
that I failed to mention specifically. I 
have, however. placed the itemized state- 
ment in the Recorp giving that informa- 
tion in some detail. 

The Budget estimates considered for 
the fiscal year 1943 by the committee 
amounted to a total of $180,317,266. 

Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 additional 
minutes 

The committee recommends appropria- 
tions totaling $162,634,845. You will note 
that the amount recommended by the 
committee effects a reduction under the 
Budget estimate of $17,662,421. 

The bill provides a reduction under the 
1942 appropriation of $75,466,435. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkensas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlemen yield? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas. 
Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Is the 


greater part of this reduction due to the 
reduction of appropriations for special 
projects, or is a percentage of it also with 
reference to the operation of the Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I may 
say to the gentleman from Arkansas that 
it is both a reduction of projects and 
other agencies. I will discuss reduction 
of travel pay later, but suffice to say this 
has been drastically reduced. The com- 
mittee, as it were, went through this bill 
with a fine-tooth comb and reduced it 
wherever it was humanly possible to do 
so, without seriously impairing the eff- 
ciency of the agency or activities in ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. I noticed in hurriedly go- 
ing through the brief résumé in the back 
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of the report that there were several 
items for increases in salary for various 
purposes. Will the gentleman explain 
that if he has not already done so? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, I may 
have mentioned the fact to the commit- 
tee a while ago that in every agency the 
committee allowed, of course, for Ram- 
speck promotions, for there was nothing 
that could be done about that and I be- 
lieve there is nothing that either the 
committee or the Congress wants to do 
about that. Aside from the Ramspeck 
promotions, however, I believe the gen- 
tleman will find few if any increases in 
salary in the bill. On the other hand we 
eliminated salaries; in fact, nearly every 
proposed new salary was eliminated. 

Mr. HOPE. I notice an item in the 
Secretary’s office for salary increases of 
$62,000 above the last fiscal year. Is 
1255 brought about by the Ramspeck 

ct? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Oklahoma. No;not 
altogether. That is brought about 
largely because the Division of Investiga- 
tion of the Interior Department has been 
eliminated altogether and transferred to 
the Secretary’s office, as the gentleman 
will see if he will turn to page 18 of the 
report. Does that explain what the 
gentleman has in mind? 

Mr. HOPE. Then that does in large 
measure account for the increase in 
salary in the Secretary’s office. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I think 
it is rather germane to the general ex- 
planation of the bill which the gentle- 
man is so admirably making to call at- 
tention to a notification of a project 
which came to my desk just a few days 
ago, in fact, under date of March 16, 
the sponsor being the Department of the 
Interior National Park Service. It seems 
to me it bears directly on the item of 


-$208,000 for the administration, protec- 


tion, and maintenance, and so forth, of 
the national historical parks and monu- 
ments. This item is for $69,050 and is 
to improve buildings and facilities and 
grounds at the Statue of Liberty National 
Monument on Bedloe's Island, New York 
Harbor. It seems to me this item should 
more properly be considered in connec- 
tion with the appropriation of $208,000 
carried on page 115 of the bill for the 
very same thing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I may 
say to the gentleman from New York that 
an item for construction at the Statue 
of Liberty was eliminated by the com- 
mittee, on the theory that it is not such 
an urgent necessity that it cannot wait 
awhile. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. That 
clears that up then. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. As I 
recall there was a Budget estimate for it, 
but the committee eliminated that as it 
did many other construction items. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Conse- 
quently there is no duplication as be- 
tween the Work Projects Administration 
program and the Department of the 
Interior program, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The 
gentleman is correct. As the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FITZPATRICK] men- 
tioned a moment ago, the committee 
made a substantial reduction in funds 
for the Bituminous Coal Commission. 
We have recommended a cut in this 
agency amounting to $178,246, yet this is 
one of the few agencies that brings sub- 
stantial revenues to the Government. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that is a pretty severe cut, in 
view of the fact that, as just stated, they 
are likely to have an income of about 
$3,000,000 in revenues? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes; I 
agree that it is severe, and, frankly, that 
is exactly what the committee has en- 
deavored to do this year in connection 
with this as well as other activities in 
this bill. 

Mr. HOUSTON. It is a false economy 
and going a little too strong. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Possibly 
so. Some members of our committee 
think we have cut too drastically in this 
as well as other agencies. I may say to 
the gentleman that, in my opinion, there 
are many items in this bill that are cut 
severely, but again I must say that it was 
done deliberately, not as a slap or criti- 
cism of this or that agency. I believe the 
time has come when the Congress must 
cut and cut to the bone, and then cut 
again, especially in all nondefense ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. HOUSTON. There is another 
item that I notice has been cut. That 
is in Indian schools. Does the gentle- 
man offhand remember how Haskell was 
treated in that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I will 
discuss the Indian Service presently; 
however, I am pleased to say in reference 
to Indian schools that Haskell got about 
the same appropriation that it received 
last year. There is no change in the ap- 
propriation and although living condi- 
tions are higher they will simply have to 
pull in their belt at Haskell, like every- 
body will have to do every place else, and 
live on a little less, as their contribution 
to the war effort. 

This bill was originally cut about $50,- 
000,000 below the 1942 appropriation by 
the Bureau of the Budget. This original 
Budget came into the Department the 
day—the Saturday before Pearl Harbor. 
A cut of $50,000,000 seemed so severe to 
certain department heads and others. 
Now, let me give you a bit of history with 
reference to this Interior bill. 

I know there are some Members of 
the Congress who do not particularly 
admire the Secretary of the Interior. 

They may not like the way he parts his 
hair or they may not have liked some 
statements he has made in reply to those 
who have crossed swords with him in de- 
bate, but let me tell you what he did. 
On Sunday when he heard about Pearl 
Harbor, he did not wait until Monday. 
Nor did he wait for orders from anyone, 
not even Congress. Secretary Ickes im- 
mediately put the Interior Department on 
@ war basis. On Monday when ordinarily 
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one in his position might have complained 
about the $50,000,000 cut below what it 
had taken to operate the Interior De- 
partment the current year, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior said, “We are going 
to voluntarily take another $10,000,000 
cut.” 

Did you ever hear of a Federal govern- 
mental agency doing that before? You 
never did. I will tell you why. Because 
it is the first time in the history of the 
Federal Government—and I measure my 
words—when any Federal agency or de- 
pariment ever voluntarily asked the 
Budget to cut them $10,000,000 below any 
Budget estimate. Since that time some 
other agencies have followed the ex- 
ample of the Secretary of the Interior 
but up until then no other Federal 
agency or department or activity had 
ever done any such thing. 

So when the Secretary and his repre- 
sentatives came to our commitiee and 
presented their bill it was not $50,000,000 
below last year’s figure but, in round fig- 
ures, a cut of $60,000,000. Our commit- 
tee, after hearing the evidence and after 
running through this bill, as I say, fig- 
uratively speaking, with a fine-toothed 
comb, reduced it still another $17,700,000. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas, 

Mr. HOUSTON. I notice another item 
here—coal and mining inspection and in- 
vestigation, a reduction of $61,000. Does 
that affect the safety of the inspection 
of mines at all? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Well, 
the committee felt that inasmuch as this 
is a new service it could take this drastic 
reduction without seriously interfering 
with the efficiency of the Department. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I hope it works out 
all right, but that is a very serious mat- 
ter. We have had a lot of losses in the 
last few years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Again I 
must agree with the gentleman from 
Kansas that it is a very serious matter, 
and is a very drastic cut. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 additional 
minutes, 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I have 
not been able to analyze where the cuts 
in the Fish and Wildlife Service will be 
principally applied. I have heard a 
rumor to the effect that one cut will 
necessitate the closing of 12 fish hatch- 
eries now being operated; is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I regret 
to tell the gentleman that the rumor is 
well founded. It will necessitate the 
closing of some 12 fish hatcheries. Now, 
I think fish hatcheries are splendid 
activities; I believe that they can be 
justified from any viewpoint. Further- 
more, in my judgment they could even 
be justified in time of war on the basis 
that there might be a shortage of food 
supplies; but, on the other hand, con- 
sidering there was no Budget estimate 
for the hatcheries proposed to be closed, 
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the committee felt that among the many 
activities and agencies of the Department 
that no serious results would come from 
temporary closing of those hatcheries. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Will 
the gentleman state how much the com- 
mittee proposes to appropriate for the 
operation of the fish hatcheries? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I do not 
have the exact figures at my fiinger- 
tips, but I am sure you will find them in 
the hearings. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I have 
another question based upon that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Looking 
at the report, on page 43, column 3, the 
gentleman will find that $906,715 is being 
made available for the propagation of 
food fishes next year. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Nine 
hundred thousand dollars? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Nine 
hundred and six thousand dollars, which 
is a reduction of $162,840. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. That 
is the point I want to raise. You take 
$100,000 from the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, which is the old Bureau of Fisheries 
and the old Biological Survey, curtailing 
a benefit to all the people, in order to 
continue the payment of $700,000 for the 
shooting and trapping of coyotes in the 
West. That is something that I cannot 
understand in effecting an economy in 
this program. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Iam not 
surprised at what the gentleman says. 
We may talk rigid economy and think 
we are economy minded. When it is pro- 
posed to reduce or curtail any agency of 
Government in which Members are fa- 
miliar with and are personally interested 
in, well that is a horse of a different color. 
I do not mean to be critical. I know the 
gentleman has had an important part in 
getting some of these hatcheries started 
and maintained, and I commend him for 
it, and yet, as important as they are, they 
might wait for awhile as a contribution 
to an all-out total war effort. 

Let me say, however, in answering the 
gentleman’s question, that the item for 
trapping coyotes in the West and Mid- 
dle West has also taken a tremendous 
cut. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Sixty 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That is 
the reduction by the committee. I might 
add that the trapping of coyotes and 
other predatory animals, which the gen- 
tleman apparently feels is of such little 
importance, affects a majority of the 
States of this Union. The gentleman 
might have difficulty convincing cattle 
and sheep raisers that the trapping of 
coyotes and wolves that prey on their 
sheep and cattle is of such minor im- 
portance. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I do 
not criticize any cut on a reasonable 
basis in a peacetime nonessential—from 
the standpoint of war—activity. I raise 
no issue about your cutting the appro- 
priation for the Pittman-Robertson Act 
$1,000,000. I raise no question about the 
general reduction in this item. The 
point I raise is, Why appropriate to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service $700,000 for the 
stockmen of the West, when everybody 
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at all familiar with how the money is 
expended knows that it is an expensive 
kind of operation to spend $700,000 in 
that way, and in order to maintain that 
expenditure cut something else that af- 
fects practically the whole Nation and 
affects a fish supply that, if once too 
badly depleted, we may be years and 
years in bringing back again? It is not 
that I question the cuts, it is the discre- 
tion you have exercised as to where the 
cuts should be made. : 
. Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I think 
if the gentleman had listened to the tes- 
timony of the representatives from the 
Bureau of Fisheries and had the full facts 
that he probably would agree that the 
committee did the best it could, consider- 
ing there was no Budget estimate for any 
of the hatcheries to be closed. The total 
cut in the rodent-control item was 
$249,300, which includes a cut of $65,000 
by the committee. The amount recom- 
mended by the committee provides a sum 
50 percent less than was appropriated 
for this purpose 2 years ago. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. The statement the 
gentleman made with regard to eliminat- 
ing 12 fish hatcheries in the country 
challenged my attention. As the gentle- 
man knows, I come from Michigan. We 
have more than 12,000 inland lakes in 
that State. It is a great recreational 
State. There is only one Federal fish 
hatchery in Michigan. I rise to inquire 
whether or not you eliminated that one. 
It happens to be within my congressional 
district. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I may 
say to the gentleman that I share his 
anxiety, since one of the Federal fish 
hatcheries happens to be situated in the 
district I represent in Congress. I must 
confess I do not know. As far as the 
record shows, however, there is no in- 
formation that the gentleman’s hatch- 
ery is one of the hatcheries that may be 
scheduled to be closed. 

Mr. DONDERO. In other words, the 
Federal hatchery at Northville, Wayne 
County, Mich., is not to be eliminated? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I can- 
not give such assurance, though I wish 
I could. That is, of course, up to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 


to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. We realize 
the responsibility you men feel in trying 
to make these cuts, and generally we 
want to make them. On the other hand, 
in connection with fish hatcheries and 
similar activities, we must proceed on the 
premise that they must have been reason- 
able and desirable expenses to begin with 
or they never would have been in the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Inasmuch as 
that is true, and insofar as we go back 
and lock at the record—and I represent 
California, where there are thousands of 
lakes in the mountains and where there 
are also commercial fisheries along the 
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coast—we find that the number of fish 
has been dropping, that there have been 
fewer and fewer and fewer of them every 
year. I know that from my own per- 
sonal knowledge and what I have been 
told by others. There have been tremen- 
dous losses in the stock of fish. Does the 
gentleman think it wise to cut this ap- 
propriation, which may possibly result in 
wiping out these fish in many instances, 
particularly in view of the fact that fish 
is a food source? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I would 
dislike very much to see any fish hatchery 
in the United States closed that can actu- 
ally justify its existence, where the local 
people are cooperating, and where it has 
been successful. Iam very much in fayor 
of fish hatcheries. I believe in them. I 
think there is nothing that the local peo- 
ple appreciate more than fish hatcheries. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. May I ob- 
serve that perhaps cuts should not be 
made horizontally. I think there is a 
more intelligent way to make them than 
to go into the final effect this will have 
on the cost of this particular Depart- 
ment. If we wipe out these fish, think 
what it will cost eventually to restore 
them. This either is or is not a neces- 
sary function. If it is necessary, it 
should be kept. I make the suggestion 
that the committee give further thought 
to this matter. ; 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 additional 
minutes. 

May I make this general statement in 
reference to fish hatcheries. Let me 
again emphasize the fact that your com- 
mittee did not arbitrarily withhold funds 
from 12 fish hatcheries in order to close 
them. I repeat that there was no 
Budget estimate for those 12 hatcheries 
and as I recall of the 30 Members who 
appeared before the committee only 1 
Member, as I recall, the gentleman from 
Arkansas, even mentioned fish hatch- 
eries. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. There was 
no Budget estimate at all? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That is 
correct. There was no Budget estimate 
for the 12 fish hatcheries, and I may say 
that neither the Bureau of the Budget 
nor the Department gave the committee 
a list of the hatcheries that it proposed 
to close. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Can the gentleman tell 
me on what page of the hearings I can 
find what 12 hatcheries are to be elimi- 
nated? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That is 
impossible. The committee was not sup- 


plied with that information. 


Mr. STEFAN. That is in the discre- 
tion of the Department? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes; it 
is in the discretion of the Department. 
Possibly the Department itself does not 
now know. It is only fair to say that this 
suggestion was not made to the Budget 
on the part of the Bureau of Fisheries. 

Mr. STEFAN. Of course, the people 
want cuts made in every category that 
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represents nondefense items wherever 
they can possibly be made. We are all 
agreed on that, but I want to ask the 
gentleman a question about these cuts. 
Has there been anything done that will 
deprive the people of my State of stocking 
their lakes and streams with fish? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Of 
course, if the gentleman has a fish 
hatchery, and that hatchery should hap- 
pen to be closed along with 11 other big 
fish hatcheries that will be closed, it may 
deprive some of his citizens from having 
as much fish in the future as in the past. 
That is conceivable and it will happen 
in my State, Iam sure, as well as in other 
States. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman knows 
that in his own State and in my State we 
have had a drought, but rains have now 
come back to us again and lakes have 
been filled and people have just begun 
stocking these streams and lakes. We 
send applications to the Bureau of 
Fisheries for fish when the people back 
home send us the applications. We are 
just beginning to stock these streams and 
lakes. I agree with my colleague from 
Virginia that if we stop now the pecple in 
Nebraska and in your State and in some 
other States who have just begun re- 
habilitating and stocking these streams 
will have done a lot of things that are 
never coming back to them again. The 
people who live on the coasts and in the 
States that have a lot of lakes do not 
realize what it means to us in Nebraska 
to have water come back again and have 
lakes again and have fish again. We in 
the Middle West like fishing. But we will 
forego some of our pleasure if we are sure 
we are not being discriminated against. 
We are for everything that will help win 
the war. But give us equal treatment 
with other States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I agree 
with the gentleman in his splendid state- 
ment and also in his conclusions. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yieid 
to my friend from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I was 
astounded at the gentleman’s statement 
to the effect that the Bureau of the 
Budget had decided to close some of these 
fish hatcheries and did not condescend 
to tell Congress which fish hatcheries 
they were going to close, although these 
fish hatcheries and the Budget are all 
creations of the Congress. Now the 
people are appealing to us to represent 
them and to maintain democracy, which 
means representative government. Does 
not the gentleman think it is time that 
the Congress looked after these changes 
that are being made with reference to 
these institutions of long standing that 
have proved of such great benefit to the 
people in the various States? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I agree 
with the gentleman but I am sure the 
gentleman understands that the Bureau 
of the Budget did not appear before the 
committee. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. That is 
true, but I do not believe the Bureau of 
the Budget has the right to dictate to 
Congress about killing enterprises that 
the American people want and that they 
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are willing to pay for and that Congress 
has created. I would like to see some of 
the $16,000,000 that was appropriated 
the other day for travel pay for the De- 
partment of Agriculture used to main- 
tain these fish hatcheries that have 
proved their worth. I do not think the 
Congress ought to capitulate and let the 
Bureau of the Budget destroy them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Again I 
agree with the gentleman and I may say 
that when we reach the amendment 
stage in the consideration of the bill the 
gentleman will have an opportunity to 
offer an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Let me 
sey to the gentleman that I respect his 
opinion and I am very fond of him, as he 
knows. I have great confidence in him 
and often follow his leadership, and I 
wil! be delighted to follow his leadership 
now if he will offer an amendment to 
put these funds back into the bill for the 
retention of all these fish hatcheries that 
are now in operation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I wish 
I could assure the gentleman I could do 
so, but a majority of the committee might 
not agree with me. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Will the 
gentleman tell us just where in the bill 
this provision comes and the amount 
that has been stricken? I want to save 
money, but as the Negro preacher said, 
I do not want to “strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. If the 
gentleman will lock up the item in the 
bill ander the caption “Propagation of 
food fishes,” he will find where he can 
offer such an amendment. If the mem- 
bers of this Committee agree with the 
gentleman—and he has very persuasive 
powers and I may say is a man of power 
on this floor—he will have an opportunity 
to raise the amount for this purpose in 
the bill. But I will say, in passing, I 
woulda jot rather be criticized for cutting 
this bill too drastically than to have any- 
body say that we are sloughing off money 
and refusing to cut nondefense activities. 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. The 
amount, as I see it, is $906,715. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes; 
that is correct. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. And 
what wes the amount last year? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. It was 
$1,069,555 last year. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Would 


that be a sufficient amount to carry on 
these activities for the coming year? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. It would 
be more than enough and I will be glad 
to discuss with the gentleman the exact 
amount necessary if the gentleman wants 
to offer that amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Has 
the gentleman’s committee ever gone 
into the question, with the stockmen of 
the West, of the most efficient and eco- 
nomical method of predatory control, 
the bounty system as compared with the 
employees of the Government getting 
$200 or more a month and all expenses? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I think 
I may say to the gentleman that while 
there have been some statements in the 
past with reference to that matter, the 
committee has never made any detailed 
investigation along the line the gentle- 
man has in mind. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I hope 
at some future time when you can do so 
you will take some testimony along that 
line, because I believe we can save some 
money and get better results. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, I thank 
the gentleman for his valuable sugges- 
tion, and I now invite him to appear be- 
fore the committee and make any sug- 
gestions that he has whereby we can 
save a dollar. I know the committee 
would be persuaded to follow the gentle- 
man’s invaluable advice which all of us 
deeply appreciate. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me again? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. DONDERO. I want to be sure I 
understood the Chairman correctly when 
he said as to the amount that was elim- 
inated, that there was not given to the 
committee a list of the 12 fish hatcheries 
that were to be eliminated from the 
schedule of fish hatcheries throughout 
the country. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Let me 
say again that no such list of hatcheries 
that are proposed to be eliminated was 
given to the committee. The amount 
of the appropriation, of course, is in 
the bill. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is the amount 
that has been decreased. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahgma. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY. In view of the fact that 
the gentleman from Oklahoma demon- 
strated his desire to cut nondefense ex- 
penditures in the consideration of the 
agricultural appropriation bill last week, 
I ask him if he would be willing to tell us 
about this money for irrigation, realizing 
that during the past 2 years, without any 
criticism of irrigation as a system of agri- 
culture, we have been appropriating five 
and ten times as much for irrigation as 
we did previously and at the same time 
we have been spending millions, up to 
billions, of dollars to curtail production. 
I wish the gentleman would give us a 
little information on that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The gen- 
tleman raises a very interesting issue. I 
doubt whether he and I could reach an 
agreement in the next few minutes or 
hours with reference to the agricultural 
appropriation bill. I have not always 
been in accord with certain features of 
the agricultural measures as they have 
passed this House, but I say this to the 
gentleman, that, so far as irrigation. 
projects are concerned, there has been a 
considerable amount of money spent by 
the Government to construct and main- 
tain them, and there will be more money 
spent in the future. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes 
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more. The gentleman's argument in 
peacetimes might be sound, but I am very 
much of the opinion that it would not be 
wise to curtail production if we are going 
to win this war. Of course, all of us 
know that we are going to win the war, 
and I have no patience with those who 
say that we might lose it, because Amer- 
ica will never live in a world dominated 
by either Nazis or Japs. # But we are not 
going to win this war solely with battle- 
ships, planes, powder, or guns, or torpedo 
boats, important as they all are. We are 
going to win this war when the Axis 
Powers run short of food and materials, 
and then God help America if we are in 
the same situation. That must not be. 
Yet I am fearful that the time is not far 
distant when the United States of Amer- 
ica is likely to be found short of many 
food supplies that we now need unless we 
make sure that it does not occur. 

Mr. MURRAY. ‘That does not answer 
the question. I would like to know how 
this $70,000,000 compares with the other 
appropriations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I say to 
the gentleman that, so far as reclama- 
tion projects already in operation are 
concerned, the committee followed the 
Budget estimate more generally than it 
has in many other of the items. For 
instance, a reclamation project might 
have 10,000 additional acres within its 
scope, which it is proposed to have op- 
erated next year. The committee in 
some instances has felt it would be justi- 
fied in providing for the continuation, 
and in some cases for the expansion of 
some of those reclamation projects. If 
the gentleman will examine the bill, how- 
ever, he will find that practically every 
dollar of increase in the bill is for power 
development. I have in my possession 
a letter, which I cannot put in the REC- 
orp, of a confidential nature, from a re- 
sponsible governmental agency advising 
that there is now a serious shortage of 
power in the United States, so serious 
that I will tell the gentleman off the 
record what it means in the reduction 
in the building of certain elements of 
vital importance in speeding up produc- 
tion and winning the war. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Iam very much in- 
terested in the gentleman’s observation 


about the shortage of food. For a year 


or more I have felt that we would have a 
tremendous shortage in this country. 
Can the gentleman give us the benefit of 
his thought upon that, as to what he 
thinks will be the primary cause of the 
shortage? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. To be- 
gin with, it is the war, which is No. 1. 

Second, I would say that many, many 
workers will be called into the Army, the 
Navy, the air forces, and into the indus- 
trial centers, thereby taking them from 
the farm. There is now developing a 
very serious shortage in certain agricul- 
tural areas. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Shortage of farm 
labor? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Short- 
age of farm labor. 
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Mr. BENDER. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman made 
the point of there being a shortage of 
power. Is it not possible to generate 
power by the use of coal? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That is 
correct. I may say that generally the 
production of power by coal is equally as 
cheap or cheaper than water power, pro- 
vided an abundance of coal is available 
at or very near the power plant in ques- 
tion. But that situation is not always 
possible in many areas. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentle- 
man yield for one other question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the gentle- 
man feel that our obligations as to food 
under the Lend-Lease Act places upon us 
an absolutely unknown factor insofar as 
food requirements are concerned? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Oh, I 
think that is undoubtedly true. Of 
course, we know that we have sent to the 
Old World, especially to our Allies, several 
million tons of food. I am thankful that 
we had th^ food to send. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Three and one- 
half billion pounds. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I am 
glad we sent it, but, of course, I think our 
first obligation is to feed our own people 
and to see that there is no shortage of 
anything essential to winning the war. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And to count the 
cost? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I want to finish the 
colloquy on fish. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I im- 
agined the gentleman would come back 
to that. 

Mr. STEFAN. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman, who is a very fine statesman 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I thank 
the gentleman. I appreciate that. It is 
like when my wife used to tell me she 
thought I was good looking. I was very 
suspicious that she did not mean it, but 
I appreciated it just the same. 

Mr. STEFAN. But I do mean it. The 
gentleman and I have worked together 
on much legislation in which we had a 
common interest. He has helped me 

many times on good farm legislation. 
But I just wanted to finish the colloquy 
on fish. I wanted to be sure that there 
is nothing in this bill by which we are 
expending money for the propagation of 
fish or the stocking of streams with fish 
from the United States in Central or 
South America, a thing which we have 
done heretofore. The gentleman’s com- 
mittee has eliminated considerable 
money for cultural work among the for- 
eign Indians in their various activities. 
I would rather help the American Indian 
first. Is there anything in this bill by 
which we are expending money for the 
propagation of fish in Central and South 
America? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I will 
say to the gentleman there is not a line 
of testimony nor a sentence in this bill 
that would so indicate. 
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Mr. STEFAN. I am happy to hear 
that because we in the Committee on Ap- 
propriations for the Department of State 
had some of that activity, and the com- 
mittee was wise enough to eliminate some 
of it. Now, the gentleman has discussed 
very ably the proposition that there may 
be a great food shortage in this world. 
I want to say that I agree with him in 
everything he had to say, including the 
statement that we are going to win this 
war. 

‘The question of food will have a great 
bearing on that victory, because it has 
been my own experience, and I wish to 
tell my colleagues of it, in foreign coun- 
tries when war was raging to see the 
peasants and the old people who were 
left back home Searching the fields of 
Europe for that last head of wheat or 
that last head of barley because the last 
gleanings meant a badly needed loaf of 
bread. There is a food shortage in 
Europe now. People there have been 
crying for food a long time. Many have 
already died there because they had no 
food. There is a great food shortage in 
the Far East where some of us have seen 
the beggar boats of China gather around 
the ships that came into harbor. Hun- 
gry people with their nets, trying to catch 
just a little bit of food that is thrown 
away. Those food ships come there no 
more, Those particular hungry people 
have no more food. Thousands upon 
thousands have died. Many more thou- 
sands will die. I wish to tell the able 
chairman of this subcommittee that we 
in America do not yet realize how pre- 
cious fod will be in the future. We are 
wasteful and do not appreciate our farm 
producers. We are throwing into the 
slop barrels of America enough food to 
feed hundreds upon hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in foreign countries who 
are hungry today. Don’t underestimate 
the great store of food our farmers have 
produced for you. We thank God for it. 

The gentleman has indicated that 
labor might have something to do with 
that. He and I, coming from farming 
sections, know that we may have a short- 
age of farm labor. 

I want to ask the gentleman if he has 
told the membership of the committee 
anything about that section of the bill 
which will be found on page 80 and which 
in my opinion is subject to a point of 
order, which has something to do with 
the moving of Japanese away from the 
west coast—Japanese who might be 
brought into some parts of my State. 
My people may not want those Japanese. 
I would like the gentleman to explain 
just what this section means. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I will 
say to the gentleman it was certainly not 
with any degree of pleasure that any 
member of this committee voted to put 
that particular item in the bill. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 1 hour. 

Mr, BENDER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. ' 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I hope 
the gentleman will withdraw that re- 
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quest. We want to get through and start 
reading the bill today, if possible. I want 
to discuss that just a moment. Will the- 
gentleman kindly withdraw it, at least 
for the moment? 

Mr. BENDER. I will withdraw it, but 
we ought to have a larger audience 
present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Well, I 
am sure there is a quorum present. 
However, some committees are in session 
and Members know they can inform 
themselves about this bill by reading the 
Recorp and hearing the discussion under 
the 5-minute rule tomorrow and possibly 
Thursday: 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, to proceed for 10 additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I hope 
I may be able to conclude in 10 addi- 
tional minutes. I would like to explain 
this one situation before I yield. 

I said a moment ago that no member 
of the committee took any pleasure in 
putting that in the bill. I do not feel 
I ought to go into detail and say why it 
is in the bill further than to say it came 
as a special and we felt an urgent re- 
quest. If you will read this morning’s 
paper you will find that some 20,000 
aliens and others are being shipped into 
certain areas, and I believe you will un- 
derstand why it was necessary to put 
this in the bill without further discus- 
sion of details. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I understood the 
gentleman to say there is a shortage of 
farm labor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That is 
right. 

Mr. HOUSTON. We all know that is 
true, we all know there is a shortage of 
farm labor. Why do we not curtail the 
activities of the N. X. A. and the C. C. C. 
under present conditions? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Well, I 
do not care to go into that now. I am 
strong for a drastic reduction for all non- 
defense activities, but surely the gentle- 
man understands that the N. Y. A. does 
not fall in that category. It is today a 
defense agency. Every nondefense ac- 
tivity in the N. Y. A. in every State of the 
Union, so I am officially advised, was 
some time ago ordered eliminated—not 
curtailed but eliminated. In my State, 
for instance, and I assume it is the same 
in the gentleman’s State, practically the 
only activities left in N. Y. A. are the 
master shops, where thovsands of am- 
bitious young men have received excellent 
training under seasoned, well-trained 
foremen. These master shops have 
turned out several hundred fine young 
men in recent weeks who have gone to 
Wichita, Kans., the gentleman’s home 
city, a city that is a seething beehive of 
industrial activity. I wonder if my good 
friend, the distinguished gentleman, has 
in mind the training of those master 
shops as one of the activities he proposes 
to curtail? 
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Mr. HOUSTON. Oh, I am in favor of 
keeping any defense activity going. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, I 
thought the gentleman would be in favor 
of that. The fact is it would be a very 
serious blow to the several defense in- 
dustries in his home city if the defense 
training program in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and other nearby States were suddenly 
cut off. 

Mr, HOUSTON. But as to the C. C. C. 
camp in my district, when they moved 
the camp out of there they burned the 
mattresses and sawed the handles off 
the shovels. Does the gentleman think 
that is good business? 5 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. No; of 
course not. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is why I want it 
eliminated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Well I 
know how the gentleman feels; they 
moved my C. C. C. camps also. After 
July 1, however, I am told they will all 
be eliminated except those on military 
reservations. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. If this particular sec- 
tion of the bill was made for defense pur- 
poses I, of course, am not going to raise 
a point of order against it. The reason 
I call the gentleman’s attention to it is 
because I believe the membership of the 
committee should know something about 
it. So far as I am concerned I do not 
believe the people in my State would like 
to have a lot of Japs come in on them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I agree 
with the gentleman. I do not believe 
the people of my State would like it either. 

This particular item was put in with 
the approval and, I believe, at the sug- 
gestion of the National Reclamation As- 
sociation. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio and Mr. LELAND 
M. FORD rose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I am very hopeful of con- 
cluding in 10 minutes. I do not want to 
speak too long. I yield first to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I am trying to 
reconcile some of the January Budget 
figures with the committee’s figures. Can 
the gentleman from Oklahoma tell us 
the approximate amount that will be de- 
voted to power in this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. It 
would have to be a guess on my part. 
The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Leavy] will discuss this within a few min- 
utes. My guess would be approximately 
$50,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The estimate 
contained in the Budget submitted by 
the President in January was $71,297,000 
for total Interior Department appropri- 
ations. 

We have an appropriation before us 
of $162,634,000 or a little more. I am 
trying to find out what constitutes the 
difference in these figures. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I do not 
quite understand what figures the gen- 
tleman refers to. 

Mr. SMITH of Chio. The estimate of 
appropriations given by the President in 
January 
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Mr, JOHNSON of Oklahoma. From 
what page in this is the gentleman read- 
ing? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I am referring 
to the 1943 Budget estimate submitted 
by the President in January. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. For 
what? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. For the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The total amount 
was $71,300,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. You 
mean for the Interior Department in its 
entirety? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. That is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I fear 
the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Then I do not 
understand the figures, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Cklahoma. The 
gentleman has the wrong figures. The 
estimate was $180,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. That is the esti- 
mate the gentleman has here, but that 
certainly is not the estimate contained in 
the January Budget. The figure in the 
January Budget is $71,287,366. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I have 
not the slightest idea what figures the 
gentleman is reading. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I am reading 
from the Budget submitted in January. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. A few 
supplemental estimates came in since the 
Budget figures were submitted. But I 
am quite sure the gentleman is confused. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Possibly I can 
show the gentleman the figures to which 
I refer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Cklahoma. We will 
settle this once and for all. If Iam mis- 
taken, I am willing to be corrected. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I am wondering 
whether the estimates of appropriations 
that the committee refers to in its re- 
port may not in some respects be dif- 
ferent than the estimates given by the 
President in his Budget. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The 
only Budget I have seen is the one that 
came to the committee, and the figures 
are exactly as I have given them, $180,- 
000,000 plus. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I wish the gen- 
tleman to understand that I am not ques- 
tioning his figures. I am merely trying 
to reconcile them with the January 
Budget figures. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I may 
say to the gentleman that the figures 
he has here were not submitted to our 
committee and, of course, they would not 
be in line with the appropriations for 
last year. The figures the gentleman 
gives do not take into consideration the 
public works appropriation, the appro- 
priations in the public works chapter of 
the Budget. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The gentleman 
does not remember what that amount is? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes; I 
can give the figures to the gentleman. 
That figure is $116,346,875. Add that to 
the $71,000,000 and I think he will find 
that $180,000,000, exactly as I gave it to 
him, is correct. Now, I wonder if I may 
be permitted to conclude without inter- 
ruption. Later I will be glad to answer 
any questions. 
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The members of the committee are 
unanimous in the feeling that we should 
retrench expenditures which are not di- 
rected to war efforts. In this connection 
let me discuss briefly the rather drastic 
reductions in travel. I will give you some 
figures of reduction in travel expenses. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, as much as I regret to do so, 
I must ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 10 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. JOHNSON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, travel expenses for the next 
year have been reduced for the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission alone $65,000, The 
total travel reduction, which I believe I 
gave you awhile ago, was $571,000. The 
travel item has been cut by the commit- 
tee nearly 20 percent. 

The soil and moisture item has been 
referred to as a nondefense item and 
therefore some have suggested that it also 
be drastically cut. The committee heard 
witnesses with reference to that work 
and decided it is doing a very splendid 
job. They administer 279,000,000 acres 
of land. Think of that, 279,000,000 acres 
of land in the Grazing Service, the Park 
Service, the Land Office, the Indian 
Office, the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. A large 
portion of this vast area is very seriously 
eroded. Much of such land is situated on 
the Colorado River shed above Boulder 
Dam. The committee was advised that 
100,000 acre-feet of soil have been washed 
into Lake Mead above Boulder Dam since 
its construction. The committee feels 
that every possible precaution must be 
taken to stop this threat on the continued 
value of the dam. 

The General Land Office. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. CARTER] 
will probably discuss that in some detail. 
May I say that this is another one of the 
Federal agencies in the Interior Depart- 
ment that is saving money to the Treas- 
ury. Last year it turned into the Treas- 
ury $7,000,000. 

We now come to the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, which I will discuss only 
briefly. We have cut $718,000 from this 
Bureau. We have eliminated funds pro- 
vided in the estimate for the National 
Indian Institute which was mentioned a 
few moments ago, I believe by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. I may say to the 
gentleman that the committee after 
hearing the evidence decided to elim- 
inate every dollar asked for by the In- 
dian Service and recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget. So there is not a 
dollar of appropriation in this bill for 
proposed Indian culture in South Amer- 
ica or Mexico. We are much more in- 
terested in Indian culture in the United 
States of America. 

Mr. STEFAN. I want to commend 
the gentleman and his committee for 
that attitude. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mention has been made that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget suggested that one 
lump-sum appropriation be made for 18 
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Indian schools. This is not the first time 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
Budget have made such suggestions. The 
fact is that in 1934 the Bureau of the 
Budget sent to our committee a Budget 
estimate proposing to make the entire 
appropriation for the Indian Service in 
just a few, probably 8 or 10, lump-sum 
appropriaticns, Every year without ex- 
ception the committee bas refused to 
yield to the demand on the part of the 
Indian Service to make these lump-sum 
appropriations. 

The main proposed lump-sum appro- 
priation in this bill, so far as the Indian 
Office is concerned, was the proposal to 
put in 1 lump-sum appropriation item 
funds for the operation of 18 Indian 
schools. The Indian Office did not hesi- 
tate to tell us that it proposed to close 
5 Indian schools, 3 of which had none 
but orphan Indian children, or chil- 
dren from broken homes. I am glad to 
advise that the committee refused to fol- 
low the suggestion of the Indian Service 
to make this lump-sum appropriation 
and we refused to follow the suggestions 
of the Bureau of the Budget. We made 
available funds to continue these little 
weak schools that are attended by the 
poorest children on the face of the earth. 
We took sufficient funds and from other 
departments and agencies to keep those 
schools going and made a sizable saving. 
One saving effected was to eliminate the 
funds requested for this Indian culture 
proposal. 

The committee has not made an ap- 
propriation to continue the Leupp School 
and hospital in Arizona, because of a 
War Department request. While the 
committee was holding its hearings we 
got such a request. While the matter 
has not been finally determined we are 
reliably informed that the War Depart- 
ment’ will make use of this school and 
hospital. 

I wish I had time to discuss the situa- 
tion among the Indians in Alaska. Tu- 
berculosis in Alaska is about 13 times as 
prevalent among the Indians as it is 
among the Indians of the United States 
and much more so than among other 
natives. It is many more times as prev- 
alent, I understand, among Indians than 
among white residents in Alaska. That 
being true, it is a deplorable fact that 
there are only 32 beds available in one 
hospital for tubercular Indians in 
Alaska. 

I may say here that last year the com- 
mittee made available $250,000 to con- 
struct a hospital in Alaska to meet this 
very urgent situation last year, but again 
the Bureau of the Budget decided that 
the committee did not know what was 
best, I assume, and in the name of econ- 
omy impounded those funds, and that 
particular hospital has not been con- 
structed. 

I simply wish to express the hope here, 
as I did in the committee this morning 
and as I did before the subcommittee, 
that the Bureau of the Budget will find 
it feasiblé, practical, and humane to re- 
lease the funds for that particular hos- 
pital in Alaska. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Has the gentleman 
any figures showing the percentage of 
active tuberculosis among the school 
children of Alaska? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I do not 
have that percentage, but I know it is 
alarming. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I wonder if the 
Delegate from Alaska can answer that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The 
Delegate from Alaska is here and will no 
doubt discuss the matter somewhat in de- 
tail later and answer any question the 
gentleman may propound. The gentle- 
man may be able to answer the gentle- 
man’s question now; and if so, I yield to 
him for that purpose. 

Mr. DIMOND. I thank the gentleman. 

As the chairman of the subcommittee 
has so well said, the incidence of tubercu- 
losis among the native Indians, Aleuts, 
and Eskimos of Alaska is about 13 times 
as great as in the United States as a 
whole. The incidence of that dread 
scourge among the children is equally 
high. It is one of the most serious prob- 
lems we have with respect to the natives 
of Alaska to try to check and finally wipe 
out the tuberculosis which nuw rages 
among them. I am profoundly grateful 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma for the 
effort he has so unselfishly put forth to 
help us secure funds to enable us to take 
care of this distressing condition among 
the natives of Alaska. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think the official 
records will show that in Japan, which 
is somewhat similarly situated, the fig- 
ures exceed 60 percent of active tubercu- 
losis among school children. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. In 
Japan? Well, as much as I despise the 
Jap War leaders, and as deeply as I feel 
that Japanese aggression must be de- 
stroyed, I would not want even our ene- 
mies to die with that dreaded disease of 
tuberculosis. 

(Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, again I am forced to ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr JOHNSON of Oklahoma. 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I asked Mr. Col- 
lier or someone else connected with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs as to the in- 
crease in the incidence of tuberculosis, 
and found that since the white man es- 
tablished his way of life in Alaska tuber- 
culosis has increased We should do 
something to eliminate it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I thank 
the gentleman for his very splendid 
statement. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. May I ask how that 
percentage compares with the percentage 


I yield 


I yield 
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of tuberculosis among the Indians in the 
United States? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. It is 
about 13 times more than among the 
Indians in the United States, so I am 
advised. 

I should like to discuss the road item 
for a minute. My distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. 
CARTWRIGHT], the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Roads Committee, and 
members of his committee, will be espe- 
cially interested in this. The committee 
has made a reduction of $1,302,000 in 
Indian road appropriations. For some 
years we appropriated $5,000,000 for this 
important item. We were able to come 
before you and say that this $5,000,000 
would keep 10, C00 or 15,000 unemployed 
Indians at work throughout the year. 
Year after year this item has been re- 
duced. It came to us this year with a 
very substantial reduction. In spite of 
that, the committee, adhering to its 
determined policy to cut nondefense 
activities where humanly possible to do 
so, reduced this item of Indian road 
appropriations $1,302,000. 

The construction program for the In- 
dian Service has been practically elimi- 
nated. Only $366,000 is provided for all 
the construction work of its many ac- 
tivities, as compared with $1,903,445 for 
the current year. Only items for essen- 
tial repairs and to correct faulty sanitary 
and health conditions have been included 
in the bill. 

Before I leave the Indian section of 
the bill, may I refer to one interesting 
discussion in the committee that I feel 
may be of interest to some Members. 
The discussion had to do with the service 
being rendered now to our country in the 
military and naval services by Indians of 
all tribes in many States of the Union. 

Seventy-five Indians have been serv- 
ing, and as far as we know are now 
serving, on the Bataan Peninsula, where 
General MacArthur and his brave men 
have made such a heroic stand. Most of 
these Indians are from Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Oklahoma, 

You may be interested to know that 
General Tinker, who is in command of 
the air forces in Hawaii, is an Osage 
Indian, and was educated at Haskell 
Institute. 

The Indian Bureau told our committee 
that it had information that the per- 
centage of Indians of draft age who 
volunta.ily joined the military forces is 
considerably higher than that of any 
other group in the entire United States. 

I have discussed the Geological Survey 
briefly, and the Bureau of Mines, and 
touched on the Parks Service. 

I may say that the Park Service is re- 
duced to a greater extent than any other 
service. The total amount recommended 
is $5,322,000, which is $140,890 below the 
Budget estimate. This reduction in the 
estimates of $140,000 is reflected by a re- 
duction under the current appropriation 
bill of $9,287,000. 

You may be interested in knowing that 
the Travel Bureau, about which there 
has been some discussion in the past, 
had more than $75,000 last year for the 
operation of that Bureau. Now, because 
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of the fact that the Nation is in the 
throes of war and it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that travel will be curtailed drasti- 
cally during the next year, the Travel 
Bureau item came to our committee cut 
from $75,000 to $20,000, and after hear- 
ing the witnesses the committee cut it 
again half in two. I may say for the 
benefit of my colleague the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monronzy], who 
did a good job in his efforts to cut travel 
pay in another bill and who I believe was 
not present when I discussed travel pay, 
that the travel pay is drastically cut in 
this particular item, as it is in practically 
every other item in this bill. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Why do you not cut 
out the Travel Bureau entirely? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The 
committee, after hearing the representa- 
tive of the Bureau, felt that it is render- 
ing a service that would not justify its 
heing eliminated entirely. 

There is one item under the fish-and- 
wild-life service that I think I ought to 
discuss briefly. A while ago I discussed 
some other items in connection with this 
activity, but I want to refer now to one 
item where the committee cut $1,000,000 
for the Federal aid to wildlife restora- 
tion, a reduction of $1,500,000 below the 
1940 appropriation. While this fund is 
secured through a special tax for par- 
ticular purposes and a bookkeeping 
credit is set up for it on the books of the 
Treasury, a full expenditure of receipts 
will work toward depletion of general 
funds in the Treasury and it is believed 
that the sports people of America will 
recognize the situation and will cooper- 
ate with the Congress in letting this fund 
accumulate until our financial structure 
is in a stronger condition. The question 
has been raised that this is not money 
from the Treasury, that these are funds 
received from the sports people oi Amer- 
ica and why cut the funds? It is in a 
similar position to that of a tribe of In- 
dians who come before our committee 
and say, “You cannot cut our funds for 
this, that, or the other purpose because 
these are our own funds.” I realize and 
appreciate the force of that argument, 
and yet after all, it is our responsibility 
and the members of the committee feel 
that we may forego the spending of 
some of these funds at this time in view 
of the war, and build up a spending fund 
here of several millions of dollars to be 
used in post-war days that we hope are 
not too far around the corner. 

I have one more item to mention and 
that is with reference to territories which 
I am sure the gentleman from Alaska 
and others will discuss in detail. The 
committee has brought in an appropria- 
tion of practically the same amount for 
the islands as was recommended by the 
Budget. This includes Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the Virgin Islands, and as I have 
said, there are few changes. 


In conclusion, let me say in a general 


way, as I stated at the outset, some of 
these cuts may be too drastic, and if so 
you will have an opportunity at the 
amendment stage of the bill to increase 
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them. Some of the items may not be cut 
enough, and if so I welcome an amend- 
ment from anybody who can find a place 
where they can further reduce this -bill. 
But, on the whole, remembering the fact 
that the bill came to the committee 
$60,000,000 below what it took to operate 
the same Department last year, and re- 
membering also that this is the first de- 
partment: of the Government that vol- 
untarily reduced its appropriations for 
next year after the Budget had made a 
drastic cut, it occurs to me that the com- 
mittee has done a reasonably good job 
in further reducing the appropriations 
$17,700,000 below the Budget estimate. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KEEFE]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, what I 
shall say, perhaps, relates to what you 
might call the Interior, but not specifi- 
cally to this Interior bill. I think the 
Congress is entitled to have the benefit 
of a situation which I discovered over the 
week end on a visit back to my State of 
Wisconsin. It relates specifically to a 
loophole that appears in the tire-ration- 
ing program of this country. If there is 
any one thing that is threatening the 
economic stability of our Nation than 
any other it is the tire-rationing pro- 
gram. It concerns almost every person 
in the country that has used the auto- 
mobile as a means of conveyance. 

Under the tire-rationing program there 
have been set up in all counties of this 
Nation tire-rationing boards. I will con- 
fine my remarks to the tire-rationing 
board in my own county, which is headed 
by a patriotic citizen who is devoting 
his time without pay in an effort to carry 
out the purposes of the tire-rationing 
program. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy-two 
Members present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No, 49} 
Baldwin Gore Marcantonio 
Barry Hare Martin, Mass, 
Beam Hart Merritt 
Bishop Healey Mitchell 
Boehne Holmes Myers, Pa 
Bolton Hook O'Day 
Bradley, Mich. Howell Osmers 
Bradley, Pa. Jarrett Pfeifer, 
Buck Johnson, Joseph L. 
Buckler, Minn. Lyndon B Pierce 
Buckley, N. Y. Kee Plauché 
Byron Kelley, Pa. Ploeser 
Cannon, Fla. Kelly, II. Rivers 
Celler Kennedy, Robinson, Utah 
Clark Martin J Sacks 
Cote, Md. Kennedy, Satterfield 
Courtney Michael J. Scanlon 
Culkin Kilday Schaefer, Ill. 
Dies Kleberg Schulte 
Dingell Klein Scrugham 
Ditter Kocialkowski Shafer, Mich, 
Domengeaux Kramer Shannon 
Durham Lambertson Sheridan 
Eaton Lesinski Short 
Eliot, Mass. Lewis Smith, Pa 
Faddis McGranery Smith, Va. 
Fitzgerald McKeough Smith, Wis. 
Flannagan McMillan Stearns, N. H 
Gale Maciejewski Stratton 
Gavagan Magnuson Sumner, III 
Gifford Mahon Sweeney 
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Thomas, N. J. Vreeland Weaver 
Tolan Wadsworth Wene 
Treadway Walter White 
Voorhis, Calif. Ward Worley 


The Committee rose; and Mr. McCor- 
mack having assumed the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Cooper, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that Committee having had under 
consideration the bill H. R. 6845, found 
itself without a quorum, that he there- 
upon caused the roll to be called, when 
331 Members answered to their names, 
and he handed in the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin will resume. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, when I 
was interrupted I was discussing the 
questicn of tire rationing. We are all 
familiar with the fact that the Office of 
Price Administration is vested with au- 
thority to issue regulations with respect 
to the rationing of tires, and the Nation 
has been told that only those falling 
within the classifications set out in those 
regulations will be able to procure tires. 
I call to your attention a situation that 
has developed in my country, which I 
think offers a loophole in that law, which 
is causing grave concern and a great deal 
of discontent among the people of the 
Middle West. Under the regulations is- 
sued by Mr. Henderson’s organization 
certain people in certain classifications 
may, upon application to the local tire 
administrator or the local tire rationing 
board, secure a certificate, which will per- 
mit them to go to a tire dealer and buy 
atire. Among those falling within those 
regulations are farmers. Farmers are 
permitted to make application to the tire 
rationing board for tires to equip certain 
types of farm vehicles and equipment 
which are specified in the regulations. 
This situation has developed: For many, 
many years the manufacturers of farm 
vehicles have been selling in the open 
market through the farm-implement 
dealers types of light farm wagons, and 
to my certain knowledge those wagons 
have been sold to the farmers without 
tire equipment. 

They have advertised the sale of those 
wagons to the farmers, advising them 
that if they will purchase a light farm 
wagon and can get hold of four old tires, 
if they will bring the tires into the shop 
selling the wagon the proprietor would 
mount the tires on the farm wagon, using 
pneumatic tires. The wagon itself is in 
the stock of the farm implement dealer. 
That has been a customary practice for 
years and years, and the practice has 
been for the farmer to buy a little light 
wagon, and then go out some place and 
get some second-hand tires with which 
to equip it. Every dealer in my district 
selling light farm wagons today, with 
the exception of the Sears, Roebuck Co., 
are continuing to maintain that practice. 
They all advertise and sell a standard 
light farm wagon that is built to be 
equipped with pneumatic tires, and they 
equip it with tires by going out and pur- 
chasing a used tire that is within the 
permitted class of tires that can be pur- 
chased without getting a certificate from 
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the Tire Rationing Board. What is 
Sears, Roebuck doing with the situation? 
They are advertising to the public, Come 
into our branch, and we will sell you a 
farm wagon at a cost of approximately 
$147, and we will now sell you that wagon 
equipped with four standard new tires 
and tubes that are adapted to the use of 
an ordinary standard automobile. I said 
to the tire rationer in my county, “That 
cannot be possible, because the regula- 
tions have indicated that no new tires 
may be sold without a certificate from 
the Tire Rationing Board.” He replied, 
“That is exactly what we thought the 
situation was—that is, as we interpreted 
the law—that if a farmer had bought the 
farm wagon and had come to the Tire 
Rationing Board for a certificate to en- 
able him to furnish four new tires, we, 


under the regulations, give him that cer- 


tificate, but as a condition of granting 
that certificate under the regulations, he 
would be required to sign an affidavit 
setting forth under oath that those tires 
for which the certificate is given by the 
Tire Rationing Board, are to be used 
upon that farm-equipment wagon and 
for no other purpose. 

If he took those tires off of that wagon, 
having bought his tires through a cer- 
tificate from the Tire Rationing Board 
and put them on his automobile, he 
would then be subjected to the criminal 
penalties that are provided in the law, 
and could be prosecuted. One such pros- 
ecution has resulted already in my dis- 
trict. 

Now, that same farmer can go to Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., buy a farm wagon 
equipped with four standard automobile 
tires. He does not have to sign a cer- 
tificate under oath to a Government of- 
ficial, such as the tire-rationing admin- 
istrator. He is simply required to sign 
a little statement which does not put 
him within the provisions of the criminal 
act relating to this subject. He signs a 
mere statement that it is his intention 
to use those tires on that farm wagon. 
He takes the farm wagon home, takes off 
the new tires, and puts them on his car, 
and takes the old tires off of his car and 
puts them on the wagon, and thus by 
that subterfuge he has acquired a brand 
new set of tires without ever having gone 
near the Tire Rationing Board. 

The situation has become so acute that 
traveling salesmen and others who are 
not farmers are now buying farm wagons 
from Sears, Roebuck & Co., getting four 
new tires, taking off the tires and put- 
ting them on their car, remounting them 
upon the farm wagon, and then selling 
the farm wagon, thus acquiring four new 
tires for less than they would have to 
pay if they got the tires from an ordinary 
dealer on a certificate issued by the Tire 
Rationing Board. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA. Is there some special 
regulation that applies to Sears, Roebuck 
that does not apply to the rest of the 
tire dealers? 3 

Mr. KEEFE. Well, I do not know that, 
but I know that the facts disclose that 
when this tire-freezing order went into 
effect Sears Roebuck had on hand one 
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of the largest stocks of automobile tires 
of any company in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. KEEFE. When this matter came 
to the attention of the chairman of the 
tire-rationing board in my county he 
was amazed to see the loop-hole that 
existed in this law. He immediately 
wrote to the State administrator at Mil- 
waukee and wanted to know how it was 
that these tires were being shipped in by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. and being sold with- 
out the purchasers having to secure a 
certificate from his Tire Rationing Board. 
Each county is given a quota of tires, a 
very exceedingly small quota in my 
county at least. He was told by the 
State administrator, “Why do you worry 
about it? Those tires are not charged to 
your quota and so it is not any of your 
business.” 

Now, I say to you Members of Congress 
and to the public, it seems to me, without 
making any charges whatever, that there 
is a situation which ought to call for an 
immediate and thorough investigation. 

If this company, Sears, Roebuck, can 
dispose of tires in that manner and cir- 
eumvent the law in that manner, and 
thus insure the mounting and ever-grow- 
ing sale of farm wagons at the same 
time, so as co get people to buy farm 
wagons in order to get tires when they 
do not need a farm wagon but want the 
tires, and are thus circumventing the 
plain mandate of the law, as the public 
has been told it was, it seems to me we 
ought to find out just where the regula- 
tion came from that would permit Sears, 
Roebuck to do what no other company 
in my territory at least is privileged to do. 
No other person selling light farm wagons 
can sell a wagon equipped with four 
standard automobile tires, but Sears, 
Roebuck is doing it. Why? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. We might just as 
well put the cards on the table. I am 
subject to questioning by the people of 
this country, as a Member of this House. 
We are at war. Mr. Leon Henderson is 
Price Administrator. Mr. Donald Nelson 
is head of the War Production Board. He 
is a former official of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. Those two gentlemen are in charge. 
They are subject to being questioned by 
the peopie of this country. If there is 
anything to these charges, let those two 
public officials put their cards on the 
table and straighten up the case and get 
it behind us. 

Mr. KEEFE. I do not know what 
there is to the charges except what I have 
told on this floor. I am making no 
charges, I am giving the Congress and 
the people of this country some facts— 
facts which I have checked on a recent 
visit back to my district this past week- 
end. I want to tell the Members of this 
Congress, with all the sincerity at my 
command, if we do not do something 
about these things the people of this 
country are in revolt, and properly they 
should be. The man who has got the 
money to go out and buy a farm wagon 
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ean get a set of tires, but his neighbor 
who does not have $147 to lay down on 
the line and comply with the law is de- 
nied tires. Think of the break-down of 
morale in that situation, which is one of 
the most vital, affecting the economic 
status of our people today. If one per- 
son is going to be denied tires they should 
all be denied tires. That is what I say. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that under the A. A. A. 
program, this farm-rehabilitation pro- 
gram, the farmer might be able to borrow 
money to buy the wagon if he agreed 
that he would not say anything against 
the A. A. A. until the loan is repaid? On 
the official blank “Application for Reha- 
bilitation Goods,” appears this condi- 
tion—I quote: ; 

I agree that at any time prior to the final 
liquidation of my loan from the Rural Re- 
habilitation Corporation to do nothing in 
opposition to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration pregram. 


Mr. KEEFE. This thing should not 
affect the farmer. The farmer can get 
an order from the Tire Rationing Board 
for tires to put on a farm wagon not 
equipped with tires, but he has got to 
sign an affidavit that those tires will not 
be removed from that farm wagon, and 
if he does remove them and put them 
on his car, he can be criminally prose- 
cuted; but he can go down and get them 
from Sears Roebuck on a mere statement 
that he intends to keep them, and he is 
not bound by the criminal provisions of 
the code. They are buying farm wagons, 
taking the tires off and putting them on 
their cars. I do not blame them, but 
look at the loophole that exists. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Houston]. 


HOW WAR AFFECTS SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, we 
are indebted to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce under the able 
and intelligent leadership of Carroll L. 
Wilson, for a report on what war does to 
a region’s normal economy. The Bureau 
has taken a leading role in the conver- 
sion of facilities from a peacetime basis 
to a wartime footing. 

The Bureau’s report shows that de- 
fense centers are areas of great activity, 
and in general small business in these 
areas, whether engaged in retailing, 
wholesaling, services, or in manufactur- 
ing, are sharing in the boom. However, 
certain types of retail and wholesale 
establishments have been definitely in- 
jured by restrictions on materials, and 
certain manufacturers have been forced 
to curtail activities through inability to 
obtain the necessary stocks of raw mate- 
rials or finished or semifinished goods. 

Outside defense areas the story is dif- 
ferent. In general, business is becoming 
depressed; population is moving away. 
A high percentage of vacancies in resi- 
dential and business property is the rule, 
and towns and cities are faced with lower 
valuations and greatly reduced revenues, 
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This is taking place in spite of the fact 
that cash farm income has greatly im- 
proved, and indications are that it will 
continue high in the current year. 

Small business firms have felt the im- 
pact upon labor supply and labor cost of 
the brisk demand for skilled labor to 
man war-production lines. Shortages of 
highly skilled workers characterize the 
defense areas. While unemployment is 
still prevalent and no general shortage of 
labor exists, many skilled workers have 
been lost to war plants. This is, of 
course, partly the result of lay-offs due 
to the curtailment of civilian output. 
Locking forward to the time, however, 
when the plant facilities of these small 
manufacturers are mobilized into the 
vast structure of national war produc- 
tion, they will have the serious problem 
of rebuilding skilled working forces. 

There is much idle machine-tool equip- 
ment. Even the most active firms en- 
gaged in war work are operating for no 
more than one shift, with few exceptions. 
In such instances two or three shifts 
could be added. In the main, however, 
the problem of putting these idle ma- 
chines to work is one of conversion 
through subcontracting, pooling, or other 
means. 

A very large portion of firms are oper- 
ating with a high percentage of normal 
staff. Several reasons probably account 
for that. In some cases the firms are 
one- or two-man concerns in which re- 
duction is impossible. Some firms main- 
tain their workers on a part-time basis. 
In many instances the firms have been 
operating for years far below full capac- 
ity and normal staff has been adjusted to 
that basis. 

To a large extent, firms reporting no 
Government orders, either on a prime 
contract or subcontract basis, are out- 
side the defense centers. Companies in 
defense areas appear to have had much 
greater success in obtaining subcontracts. 
A general complaint of small subcon- 
tractors is that such contracts are ob- 
tainable only on an unprofitable basis, 

Those firms which find it possible to 
continue in business are experiencing 
higher labor costs. Wage rates have ad- 
vanced as Government contractors have 
striven to extend the roster of war 
workers. For those companies endeavor- 
ing to carry on in the face of sharply re- 
duced operations, the problem of labor 
costs has been accentuated by lowered 
plant efficiency. 

Kansas alone among the States in the 
Kansas City region has an increase in 
employment. Workers continue to mi- 
grate to Wichita for employment in air- 
craft plants. There are local dislocations 
in less-favored communities, of which all 
but a few have suffered a loss of popula- 
tion. The young people have gone into 
the armed forces or have moved to de- 
fense areas and that trend is expected to 
continue. 

The trend in population which has not 
only reduced numbers in small towns but 
also raised the average age of the popu- 
lation, is of course not conductive to local 
business activity. An important off- 
setting influence this last year, however, 
has been the highest cash farm income 
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since 1920. Farm returns will be main- 
tained at high levels in the current year. 
Nevertheless, these small towns and 
cities outside of defense areas have 
been faced with high percentages of va- 
cancies in both residential and business 
properties, lowered valuations, and de- 
creased revenues. 

In the last few weeks, the situation has 
become worse. In many small towns, 
some of the principal businesses have 
been automomobile agencies, repair 
shops, and filling stations. Restrictions 
on automobiles and tires have crippled 
an important segment of the economic 
life of these towns. Moreover, many 
persons formerly engaged in these busi- 
nesses are now moving to defense areas 
for a livelihood. 

In other ways, also, tire rationing may 
have the effect of reducing population in 
outlying towns and cities. Many workers 
found it convenient to commute to de- 
fense areas, maintaining their homes and 
families in the old home. Still others 
lived apart from their families during 
the week, and drove back each week end. 
The movement of workers and their fam- 
ilies away from small towns has been 
accelerated Ly tire rationing. A radical 
increase in this trend is already indi- 
cated. 

Further evidence of the plight of small 
towns is furnished by the experience of 
utility companies. An independent tele- 
phone company reported that in 90 per- 
cent of the towns served in Kansas the 
number of stations has been reduced. 
Sizable declines in the number of gas, 
electric, and water meters have been re- 
ported. 

Machine shops in many small towns 
of Kansas employ normally from one to 
five people. Some are entirely idle and 
many are running at not more than 10 
percent of capacity. Workers have been 
laid off and reemployed in war work in 
distant centers. In a few cases, the ma- 
chines have been stored and the owner 
has joined the exodus to defense centers. 
Many machine-shop owners have al- 
ready sold some of their equipment; such 
sales are increasing, and the end of the 
war may find the small towns without 
adequate machine-shop facilities. 

Shortages of seasonal farm labor as a 
result of decliniug population in small 
towns threatens to become serious. Even 
though higher farm wages are paid, 
seasonal farm work cannot meet the 
competition of sustained employment in 
the war industries. 

In only a few cities has population been 
maintained and these were generally lo- 
cated in or near defense areas. The cen- 
tralization of war production is taking a 
heavy toll of the small towns, modifying 
the traditional patterns of life in the 
Middle West. 

It is not too late to start an orderly 
approach to the whole subject of mob- 
ilization of industry and manpower and 
a better distribution of war facilities. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
25 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. RICH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I have 
a very real affection for the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and just hope that in 
the beginning of his 25 minutes he will 
take it sort of easy, because before he 
gets through I know he will be going 
strong. 

Mr. RICH. May I say to the gentle- 
man from California that I have great 
respect for him. I know that whenever 
he takes the Well he goes to town and 
puts all the energy and steam into it he 
can. I will try to keep from breaking 
any blood vessels, do the best I can, I 
assure the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, we have before us to- 
day the Interior Department Appropria- 
tion bill. I want first to pay my respects 
to the committee, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Jounson], chairman; 


the genial gentleman from New York 


(Mr. FITZPATRICK]; the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Leavy]; and our good 
friend from California [Mr. SHEPPARD], 
on the minority side; and then coming 
over to this side we have the genial, good- 
looking ALBERT Carter, from California, 
and my standby, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Jones], who is always on the 
job and working hard. They are all fine 
fellows and they have worked hard on 
this bill. I certainly want to pay them 
my respects for their diligence in trying 
to perfect the bill we bring before you 
this afternoon which we call a perfected 
bill but which needs a few changes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for an interroga- 
tion? 

Mr. RICH. Certainly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman wants to change the general per- 
centage of the House when he puts in the 
Recorp the statement that I and my col- 
leagues on this side represent the minor- 
ity? Does the gentleman mean that? 

Mr. RICH. I will leave that for the 
gentleman to determine for himself. 

Mr, Chairman, we will win the war with 
work, we will win the war with production, 
We will not win the war with spending. 
Ever since I have been a member of the 
Interior appropriations subcommittee we 
have had very great difficulty in trying 
to hold this bill down. The committee 
has always had so many demands made 
upon it not only from members of the 
committee but from every Member of the 
House trying to get something in the bill 
for his own particular district that it 
has been an almost impossible task here- 
tofore. This year, however, we got help 
from all the members of the committee 
in trying to cut this bill down, and this 
is really the first time since I have been 
a member of the committee that we have 
all had the common thought in mind of 
trying to reduce the expenditures. This 
change of attitude has been brought 
about because we realize we are in a situ- 
ation today where we must spend only for 
the essentials of the operation of Gov- 
ernment; that the nonessentials should 
be left until after we win this war. That 
was the thought in the minds of the 
members of the committee, but before 
we complete this bill we are going to 
have an opportunity to reduce a number 
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of items still more. Some of them I will 
call to your attention now. 

The Grazing Service is one where I 
think we can reduce the amount con- 
siderably. 

Now, there is the Bituminous Coal 
Commission. You heard on the radio 
this morning the recommendation that 
the people fill up their coal bins now, 
because it is believed that it will be diffi- 
cult for them to secure coal in order to 
fill their bins later on this fall. There 
will be no difficulty in the coal operator 
securing a price up to the point that Mr. 
Henderson will permit them for coal. 
The demand is here. Therefore we do 
not have to spend the same amount of 
money that we have been spending dur- 
ing the last 4 or 5 years on the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission. The people in 
this Commission ought to be given jobs 
in other places in the Government where 
they can be employed at gainful occupa- 
tions and in something that will be to the 
best interest in winning this war. We 
can eliminate at least half of this organi- 
zation and put those people in other 
branches of the Government service. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
who had charge of this branch of the bill 
in the committee. 

Mr, FITZPATRICK. The former 
chairman of the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, Mr. Gray, testified before our 
committee that if we eliminated the Bi- 
tuminous Coa] Commission or even a part 
of it they would have to set up a new 
commission to take over the distribution 
of fue] in the United States and that their 
salary would come cut of the taxpayers 
direct, while if we continue the present 
Commission there will be about $3,000,- 
000 turned back into the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr. RICH. If Mr. Gray cannot han- 
dle this job with half he men he has, we 
ought to get somebody in place of Mr. 
Gray. Iam sure however, Mr. Gray can 
do the job. The Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission for 7 or 8 years has been a large 
organization trying to determine the 
price of coal. It has gone into the mat- 
ter from every angle. That body is not 
essentially necessary as I see it today in 
the handling of this branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Would the gentle- 
man go so far as to say, based upon his 
study, that it is very good practice and 
perhaps a necessary practice for the peo- 
ple of this country to now fill up their 
coal bins in order to avoid as much of a 
load on the transportation system next 
fall as is possible? 

Mr. RICH. I think that is a wise thing. 
I think the people of this country should 
fill up their coal bins soon after the Ist 
of April so that they will relieve the rail- 
road companies of this burden next win- 
ter. The railroad companies will be able 
to deliver now, the miners will have full 
work during the summer and this will be 
a great help in winning the war. The 
people then will be able to take care of 
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themselves and will not have to depend 
on the Government to do it later on this 
fall. 

We come now to the soil and moisture 
conservation operation for which there 
is in this bill $1,300,000. It seems to me 
we ought to make a great cut in this 
part of the bill. 

The printing and binding section of 
the bill ought to have a still further cut 
than we have been able to make. 

We come next to the Bonneville power 
project out in the State of Washington 
from where my good friend the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Leavy] 
hails. The gentleman from Washington 


(Mr. Leavy] is probably the best go- 


getter we have in Washington, so far as 
I know, but we have in there an item for 
transportation of power for building up 
new lines and for securing contracts for 
the use of this electricity. If the state- 
ments that have been made before in 
reference to the securing of contracts 
and the demand for power are true we 
certainly can cut this item in half. 

Then we have an item in here for sur- 
veying public land. There has been more 
money spent in surveying public land in 
the last 3 or 4 years than has ever been 
spent in all the history of our Nation 
for surveying. This could be deferred 
until after we win the war and thus save 
those engineers, to be used on other 
Government work. The Government 
needs many engineers at this particular 
time. 

We also have an item in here for re- 
habilitation of needy Indians, $1,000,000. 
It seems to me that with the demands 
we have for labor now the Indians could 
be given work on the outside that would 
relieve this item a considerable amount, 
if the Indian Bureau will use its best en- 
deavor in trying to see that these men 
are given jobs. I am sure they can do 
that, and we ought to reduce the item. 

Then we have the reindeer service in 
Alaska, $91,160. Do you remember what 
a good time we had during the last 3 or 
4 years talking about Santa Claus and 
the reindeer? The majority party put 
over a bill to buy those reindeer up in 
Alaska. The United States Government 
now owns them. It has cost the Govern- 
ment a million dollars all told. Because 
we put yp a fight we did to save a couple 
of million dollars in the purchase price, 
but we do have the reindeer. Every 
member of this subcommittee I think 
admits that the purchase of these rein- 
deer has proven a failure, but we still 
have in the bill $91,000. If we would 
give the natives of Alaska a bounty of 
$50 apiece for catching wolves we would 
do more to aid the reindeer industry in 
Alaska than any other thing we could do. 
We would save the men up there who are 
acting as herders and men who are look- 
ing after the reindeer. The elimination 
of those wolves will do more for the 
reindeer and to furnish food for the 
Alaskan people than anything I could 
suggest. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In reference to the 
reindeer proposition, from the commit- 
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tee’s report I notice a statement to the 
effect that there have been 34,000 head 
of reindeer lost on account of the dep- 
redations of wolves and from other 
causes. What does the committee under- 
stand is likely to happen to the 50,000 
reindeer left in the herd? 

Mr. RICH. Unless we get rid of the 
wolves, I do not know how you are going 
to maintain the herds up there. I might 
cite you this: In the State of Pennsyl- 
vania 30 years ago we had very, very few 
deer. We paid a bounty on wildcats and 
other obnoxious animals that would kill 
the deer, and prohibited the running of 
dogs. Today we have more deer in Penn- 
sylvania than were ever known in that 
State. The year before last, when we 
permitted the killing of both does and 
bucks, several hundred thousand of them 
were killed. 

If they would do the same thing in 
Alaska, if they would offer a bounty large 
enough so that the natives would trap 
the wolves, they would do more, in my 
judgment, to aid in the raising of rein- 
deer than by hiring three times as many 
herders as we have trying to keep the 
wolves away from the reindeer, because 
they are unable to keep the wolves away. 
I am told that one wolf will kill a rein- 
deer each day. He will just take out of 
the deer that part that he likes, which is 
the blood from the neck and part of the 
front quarters and the heart. Then he 
will let the carcass lie there. If we make 
an effort to rid Alaska of these wolves, 
we shall be doing more than anything 
else to save the reindeer of Alaska. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. But there is noth- 
ing in the bill to provide for any such 
bounty? 

Mr. RICH. No. I understand that in 
Alaska a small bounty is paid on wolves, 
but if the Federal Government would 
spend the money we are spending here 
and eliminate the herders and give a $50 
bounty on wolves, I venture the assertion 
that we would not have 25,000 deer de- 
stroyed this year. And we would kill 
or capiure hundreds of wolves. 

Iam not going to take much more time 
pointing out the various items in this bill 
that I think ought to be cut. We shall 
do that with amendments when we start 
reading the bill for amendment tomor- 
row. I hope you will all be on the floor 
then so that you can aid those of us 
who are desirous of cutting this bill still 
further, because, as I said before, if we 
want to win this war we must conserve 
on nonessential Government expendi- 
tures, and we have a good opportunity 
in this bill to do so. 

As to the National Park Service, I sug- 
gest that you place a 10-percent cut on 
the operation of all the national parks 
in this country, and take it off in 1 
item. That would be the quick way to 
do it, and it would probably be just as 
gocd as if you would knock 10 percent off 
of each item. By doing that we would 
save offering about 50 amendments to 
the bill. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
has discussed how we might get rid of the 
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wolves in Alaska. Would the gentleman 
care to discuss how we might get rid of 
the wolves in Washington? 

Mr. RICH. I suppose the gentleman 
from Ohio in referring to wolves means 
those who are getting out of the Govern- 
ment things which do not rightfully be- 
long to them, or getting more than their 
share of the currency of the United 
States for doing a little work. Is that 
what the gentleman means? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I mean those 
who are getting juicy meat that belongs 
to the Government. The gentleman and 
all other Members of Congress know 
what I mean. It is a problem that is 
worrying us and worrying the people. 

Mr. RICH. If I wanted to do that, 
first I would say to the War Department 
and the Navy Department, as well as the 
President of the United States, who have 
the greatest amount of money to spend 
that has ever been given to any three 
departments of the Government in all 
history, that if they do not scrutinize the 
expenditures you are making and keep 
the wolves from getting more than a fair 
profit—and by that I mean industry, by 
that I mean radical labor leaders, by that 
I mean everybody who is getting too much 
for the service he is rendering to the 
Government—this country will be on the 
road to bankruptcy. We will not be able 
to endure it. We cannot win this war 
and keep it up. 

When this administration came in 
power in 1933 they talked about the 
money changers in the temple. I re- 
member, oh how well, they sang the song 
here in the House of how they would 
drive the money changers out of the 
temple. I can remember when President 
Roosevelt made his first inaugural ad- 
dress he talked about driving the money 
changers out, but goodness knows he has 
been the greatest money changer this 
Nation has ever seen. He has changed 
the money from the people of this coun- 
try that have to the have-nots, and the 
first thing he knows he will break every- 
body and break the country. He has 
$35,000,000,000 to give away under lease- 
lend. I wonder whether some day when 
this is all given away, and remembering 
the $15,000,000,000 these foreign nations 
owe our country, will we have anything 
left? 

I think the Congress of the United 
States is responsible for that. The men 
who voted to give him that power should 
take it away from him and assume that 
responsibility so that we have no wolves. 
It is your duty and it is mine to see that 
we do not have the spending that is 
going on in this country. 

I picked up a paper yesterday morning 
and saw where some girl made $13,000 in 
the month of February. No girl or no 
man in this Nation should make $13,000 
profit out of the United States by working 
6 or 8 hours a day, I do not care who he 
is or where he comes from. 

Have I answered the question of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
certainly has given an answer that shows 
he understood the question. 


Mr. RICH. You know what I think 
about it. 
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Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I wonder if the 
gentleman does not think that $11,000 in 
3 days for a secretary of a company, as 
was stated in this morning’s paper, is not 
pretty good reindeer meat to get out of 
the Government? 

Mr. RICH. If she got $1,000 in 3 days 
it would be too much money. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Thegentleman has 
mentioned the case of Jack & Heintz, 
Inc., of Ohio. In my opinion, the Con- 
gress will have to answer on that propo- 
sition. Let me submit this question to 
the gentleman as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. After Con- 
gress appropriates these tens of billions 
of dollars for the war effort, what contro) 
have we as a Congress over the expendi- 
ture of these dollars? 

Mr. RICH. The Congress has nothing 
to do with it because you have put that 
power into the hands of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive and the Army. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then let us make 
that clear to the country. 

Mr. RICH. The Army does anything 
the President wants, and Mr. Roosevelt 
is responsible for those contracts, and I 
want to go further and say that Con- 
gress has no business giving him that 
power. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I agree with the 
gentleman on that, but he has the power. 
Now, let us go a step further. There 
is a Priorities Board, is there not? 

Mr. RICH. I think so; yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And that Board 
can say to every industry in this country 
exactly what it can have in the way of 
materials. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. RICH. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then there is a 
Department of the Army and a Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and a general set-up 
of the Government for making con- 
tracts. 

Mr. RICH. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And the adminis- 
trators of these contracts agree with 
these companies as to what prices they 
may charge for equipment of airplanes 
and the ships and the field guns and 
everything else. That responsibility is 
not upon the Congress of the United 
States, is it? 

Mr.RICH. No; it is the President’s re- 
sponsibility, and that practice is wrong. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let us straighten 
that out now. 

Mr. RICH. It should not be permitted, 
because the ones who are issuing those 
contracts should certainly know that 
when a man is making 50 percent or 
100 percent as a profit, that is too much, 
and they should never give anybody a 
contract of that kind. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. There are plenty 
of ways for the administrators of these 
contracts to find that out. 

Mr. RICH. Absolutely. They should 
get the information if they do not have it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. There is no diffi- 
culty whatever in finding that out, and 
my question is this: Is that responsibility 
upon the Congress of the United States 
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at this time, or is it upon those Govern- 
ment officials who let the contracts? 

Mr. RICH. That responsibility is upon 
those officials who let the contract since 
the Congress has given those men that 
right. That right was given to the Pres- 
ident of the United States and the Army 
and they are the ones who are responsible 
after the Congress did what it has done. 
I say the Congress should never have 
given the President and the Army that 
power. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I agree with the 
gentleman on that. Now let us see if we 
can do it in this way. Would the gen- 
tleman recommend that we repeal that 
part or that power and, if so, what pro- 
cedure would the gentleman set up for 
letting the contract? 

Mr. RICH. We should repeal that 
power to the President. I will tell you 
that the people of this country today are 
all interested in winning this war. If 
there is anybody who wants to win the 
war, Iam that person, but I was opposed 
to getting into this war—get me right 
there—and we could have stayed out. of 
it if we had run things in the right way. 
But that is neither here nor there now. 
Iam for winning the war. Now, anybody 
who criticizes the administration for any- 
thing that is for the best interest in the 
direct winning of the war, they are criti- 
cized and they want to call you or me or 
whoever criticizes the administration 
fifth columnists, but we are only looking 
after the interests of the Federal Gov- 
ernment when we act in that way. We 
are not fifth columnists. You are not a 
fifth columnist and I am not a fifth 
columnist.. We are only trying to serve 
our Nation in doing those things which 
are for the best interests of the people so 
that we will have enough money to sup- 
port this war to the bitter end, furnishing 
MacArthur and his men with the guns 
and the ammunition to prosecute the war 
until we do win it. To maintain our 
Government and our liberty. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PLUMLEY]. 

FRIVOLOUS FOLLY 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr Chairman, be- 
cause of a popular uprising against the 
way civilian defense was being operated, 
the fan dancers, et cetera, there has been 
recently transferred from the Office of 
Civilian Defense to the Office for Emer- 
gency Management and put under the 
direction of the Honorable Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, a division which is concerned with 
the promotion of sports—not what you 
think but games and other forms of 
recreation for civilians—when we are at 
war. It is not funny. 

Now, I know that the health and the 
fitness of American youth is essential. I 
know also that for years the fathers and 
mothers, the schoois and colleges, and 
every other instrumentality which has 
had in mind the upbuilding of the physi- 
cal qualifications of the coming genera- 
tions, have devoted their time and effort 
to developing the Americans of tomor- 
row along the lines of physical fitness for 
whatever the future might hold in store. 
Those organizations are already estab- 
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lished, functioning, and all-out to do their 
part to help win the war without Govern- 
ment interference. 

A FANTASTIC EXTRAVAGANZA 


To suggest that the Federal Govern- 
ment should undertake to tell the fath- 
ers and mothers, and the States and 
towns and villages of this land that only 
it, the Government, could know who was 
fit to undertake to act as physical fit- 
ness director, at the expense of the tax- 
payers of the States, is so ridiculous, so 
foolish, so asinine, as to make every- 
body who had anything to do with the 
establishment of such a program look 
exactly as you think he does. If you 
want to know how they look, all you have 
to do is ask the public which thinks it 
is a joke, but a joke at its expense, and it 
is getting sick and tired of this type of 
humor. 

UNCOMIC RELIEF 


The attitude of the public in fairly re- 
flected by the Chicago Daily Tribune in 
an editorial which appeared on March 18, 
1942, entitled “Most Uncomic Relief,” and 
which reads as follows: 


Looking at the Office of Civilian Defense, 
one would be justified in concluding that it 
was devised to provide low comedy relief for 
a war-harassed population, But inasmuch as 
the agency was organized on the assumption 
that American civilians may some day face 
the same hazards that war has brought to 
civilians in Europe and Asia, its frivolous 
antics are distinctly unfunny. 

Senator Byrn recently called attention to 
the Office of Civilian Defense’s Division of 
Physical Fitness. No sooner had he done so 
than Office of Civilian Defense Director Lan- 
dis sloughed it off—not off the shoulders of 
the taxpayers, to be sure, but to the pay rolls 
of Social Security Director McNutt. The 
boondogglers aren't fired; merely shuffled. 

The activities of the Director of the Divi- 
sion, Jack B. Kelly, seem designed to make 
the public forget even the frivolities that 
Mrs, Roosevelt sponsored during her disrup- 
tive and unhappy tenure in the Office of 
Civilian Defense. His specialty is the ap- 
pointment of a national coordinator for every 
athletic activity that any one in the country 
has ever attempted. At last report he had 
61 of them, not including log birling. He 
has, however, not neglected such esoteric 
pastimes as weight lifting, horseshoe pitching, 
and code ball. 

Code ball, it appears, is a distinct relative 
of golf in which the player kicks the ball 
without the usual formality of first throw- 
ing his clubs into the nearest water hazard. 
He has no clubs to throw. The inventor, and 
thus the natural candidate for national co- 
ordinator of the sport, is Dr. W. D. Code, an 
estimable physician of this city. Dr. Code, 
with the benevolent patronage of Mr. Kelly, 
may be depended upon to use the war emer- 
gency to the limit to popularize his particu- 
lar pastime, just as the principal manufac- 
turer of bowling supplies has been successful 
in installing an executive of the agency which 
handles its advertising as the coordinator of 
bowling. 

SPORTS OR SPORT 

The place of sports in the war effort, mean- 
ing games, not those selected as administra- 
tors, is at best an unimportant one. The 
American people have been devoted to 61 
varieties of sport that Mr. Kelly has dug up 
to coordinate, and in war as in peace will, no 
doubt, continue their participation so long 
as they have any money for it, after paying 
their tax and grocery bills. It is impossible 
to see why their activities in this direction 
need coordination, but the reason why it is 
provided is simple. It flows from the same 
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social-worker cast of mind that in every con- 
ceivable direction is turning the conduct of 
this war into another New Deal boondoggle. 
This is the cast of mind that firmly believes 
that the people are incapable of doing any- 
thing for themselves and must have direc- 
tions from a more enlightened source to 
conduct the simplest of their affairs. 
BUSY 

Mr. Kelly and his busy bees in the Office 
of Civilian Defense are as firmly convinced 
that the ping-pong players can't get along 
without guidance as the bureaucrats in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration are 
convinced that the farmers of the United 
States haven't sense enough to plant the 
proper crops unless they have an Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration quota sys- 
tem to tell them what not to plant. 


Mr. Kelly has asked Congress for an 
appropriation of a million dollars with 
which to carry on his fantastic program, 
and is quoted by Senator Byrp as saying 
that unless he receives at least $300,000 
he will resign. This appears to be a 
heaven-sent opportunity for Congress. 

CRAP-SHOOTER COORDINATOR 


One of my long-time colored-boy 
friends said to me on my way over to 
the Capitol today, “Mr. PLUMLEY, I make 
application to be appointed crap-shooter 
coordinator for the Capitol air-raid shel- 
ters if this recreation business I hear 
about comes true.” That is the answer. 

HORSESHOES AND MARBLES 


The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph had 
this to say editorially on March 17: 


What can be the matter with our Govern- 
ment, anyway? 

Do children’s marble games in public 
schoolyards speed the production of airplanes 
and tanks and ships? 

Can Hawaii be defended by canoeing in the 
Rappahannock River? 

Can the Philippines be redeemed by lifting 
weights in Trenton? 

Can Australia be saved by archery in the 
Adirondacks? 

Does it help MacArthur and his gallant 
men if young men pitch horseshoes in Phila- 
delphia or in Hohokus? 

Pastimes are all right in their proper time 
and place; but what have such pastimes as 
billiards and badminton to do with the grim 
and grisly business of winning a “total” war? 

PATERNALISTIC PROFLIGACY 


Or why must a war Government, on which 
the despairing hopes of humanity rest, pause 
in its stern duties to lavish profligate and 
infantile paternalism on nursery games and 
penthouse “athletics”? 

And this Office of Civilian Defense extrava- 
ganza is only a part of official Washington 
nowadays. 

The terrible disorganization existing in the 
Government, the conflict of irreconcilable in- 
terests existing there, the waste of tax money, 
the dispersal of effort—the sheer confusion, 
in brief—has become so complete as to com- 
prise almost a pattern in itself. 

Maybe it is not an accident or the product 
of boundless incompetence, after all. 

Maybe the new dealers have “planned it 
that way.” 


POOR, PURE PATERNALISM 


I say that for the Federal Government 
to go so far outside the boundaries estab- 
lished for it, and to so far interfere with 
the lives and the liberty and the habits 
and the customs of the people of the 
several States is paternalism gone mad. 
It would be almost unbelievable were it 
not for the fact that so much has been 
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done along similar lines of late, without 
any justification or reason, and always 
at the expense of the taxpayer, meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, and sense, and 
in every other way. 

The truth is some people have just 
gone crazy with their egocentric notions 
that it is up to them to save the world 
while they have the chance to demon- 
strate their superiority complex. 

The time has now come for a show- 
down and for reflection, glamour girls or 
not. We must get back onto the bare 
ground of reality. Let us forget Holly- 
wood and Eleanor for a minute, or for- 
ever, which would be all right with me. 
It is time to realize that there is a bottom 
to the barrel of money into which the 
taxpayers have poured their all and out 
of which have flowed the funds to finance 
all these senseless theories and experi- 
ments and fantastic folderol. 


WE ARE AT WAR 


We are at war, despite which fact so 
many seem bound and determined to 
carry on their program of wasteful ex- 
travagance and useless expenditure of 
the hard-earned dollars of the people, 
who profit least by reason of what is 
being done to them under the pretense of 
doing something for them. 

Now here comes this physical fitness 
program to break the camel’s back, fol- 
lowing a period when these same pro- 
ponents, who now urge this program, pro- 
tested vigorously against training for 
physical fitness of those in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. The program they 
offer does not make sense in any respect, 
and it should not be permitted to be car- 
ried out. 

I agree with the distinguished dean of 
the minority, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Treapway], who said re- 
cently: 


To my mind, nothing is doing more to un- 
dermine public confidence than the bungling 
and frivolous manner in which a vital and 
important branch of our defense program— 
the matter of civilian defense—has been and 
is being carried on. 3 

Of course, the Office of Civilian Defense is 
a relatively new agency, organized to deal 
with a matter about which we, in this coun- 
try, have had no previous experience. Some 
mistakes might therefore be anticipated and 
condoned, but we have the right to expect 
that the responsible officials of that agency 
would at least have some slight conception 
of the object and purpose for which it was 
primarily created, or ought to have been cre- 
ated, namely, the protection of civilian life 
and property. The sad fact is, however, that 
they have not demonstrated any such under- 
standing. Instead of concentrating their ac- 
tivities on air-raid precautions, they have 
used a large part of their funds to carry on 
various sociological and entertainment pro- 
grams more related to Sunday-school picnics 
than to the fierce realities of war. 

While our people throughout the country 
have been crying out for instructions as to 
what to do in case of an air raid, and how to 
take measures for their protection; while they 
vainly seek instruction in the use of gas 
masks, in the handling of incendiary bombs, 
and in first-aid work; while they await the 
production and distribution of gas masks, 
steel helmets, auxiliary fire-fighting appara- 
tus, and other necessary equipment, what do 
we find the vital and important Office of 
Civilian Defense to be doing? 

Up until the time Dean Landis recently 
took charge of that agency, it was devoting ite 
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energies and funds in a large measure to such 
frivolous activities as these: 

Hiring a professional dancer, at $4,600 per 
year, to “develop dancers, rhythmic exercises, 
and the like, particularly for children who 
might be congregated together in times of 
disaster, such as air raids and the like.” 

Hiring a Hollywood movie star to arrange 
for public entertainments. 

Hiring a colored track star, at $3,200 per 
year, to serve as a “roving staff assistant” on 
racial relations. 

Hiring a number of racial relations advisers 
at 84,600 per year. 

Hiring a newspaperman, at $12.77 per day 
and expenses, to go around the country writ- 
ing “human-interest stories” relating to civil- 
jan defense. 

Hiring a football coach, at $4,600 per year, 
to promote sporting exhibitions of all kinds 
and encourage physical recreation programs. 

Hiring a consultant on labor problems at 
$22.22 per day 

Setting up a Know Your Government Divi- 
sion, with a chief receiving $8,000 per year, 
consultants receiving up to $22.22 per day and 
expenses, and a number of other highly paid 
executives. 

Setting up a Physical Fitness Division, with 
a large number of high-salaried employees 
receiving up to $5,600 annually. 

Setting up a Youth Activities Division to 
carry on various activities among the younger 
people. 

None of these activities and others I could 
mention have the slightest relationship to 
the ostensible purpose of the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense, which ought to be to provide 
for the protection of life and property in 
case of air raids. Just why they should have 
been allowed to have been carried on in the 
first place is difficult to understand, but what 
is most deplorable is that many of these 
activities are still to be continued under the 
new head of the agency, Dean Landis, of the 
Harvard Law School. 

It is true that Mr. Landis has made some 

changes in the organization which he in- 
herited from his predecessor, which do away 
with some of the criticisms which have been 
leveled against it. 
However, in the case of the Physical Fit- 
ness Division, its activities and personnel are 
simply being transferred to another Gov- 
ernment agency, under Mr. McNutt. The 
public money will thus continue to be spent 
for the physical-fitness programs. 


I therefore have offered a resolution 
which reads as follows: 


Whereas there has been transferred from 
the Office of Civilian Defense to the Office of 
Emergency Management a division now un- 
der the head of Defense Health and Welfare 
Service, Paul V. M. McNutt, director, which 
division is concerned solely with the promo- 
tion of sports and other forms of recreation, 
headed by a so-called physical fitness di- 
rector, and consisting of approximately 50 
branches under the supervision of so-called 
national coordinators and their staffs; and 

Whereas such activities are entirely unre- 
lated to the purposes for which the Office of 
Civilian Defense was created; and 

Whereas such activities constitute an un- 
warranted and wasteful expenditure of pub- 
lic funds, and are, in every respect contrary 
to sound public policy in such a crisis as 
that which confronts the Nation at the pres- 
ent time: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives (1) that the President 
should immediately order the discontinuance 
of all such activities by the Office of Emer- 
gency Management, and (2) that such ac- 
tivities should not be transferred to any 
other department or agency of the Govern- 
ment. 
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Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Leavy]. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, I know 
that upon occasions of this kind it is 
quite right and customary to pay tribute 
to your colleagues on the subcommittee 
who work with you in the preparation of 
the bill that is being submitted. I shall 
recognize that worthy custom. This is 
my last address on this floor under gen- 
eral debate on an appropriation meas- 
ure that I have had the pleasure of par- 
ticipating in writing. 

Most of our subcommittee has worked 
together for the full 6 years I have been 
here. I have found great satisfaction in 
being on three different subcommittees, 
all of them made up of splendid men. 
However, the one that writes the Interior 
Department appropriation bill, I think, 
has a greater task and a greater respon- 
sibility, if I may thus express myself, than 
any other general supply bill. For the 
first time, after a lot of hard work, a great 
amount of earnest effort, we have re- 
ported here a bill for the Interior Depart- 
ment that more nearly meets with gen- 
eral approval of all the subcommittee 
than ever before written by the commit- 
tee, and it was reported out of the full 
committee this morning without any dis- 
sent. 

Two weeks ago, when we were consid- 
ering the agricultural appropriation bill, 
I heard Members on both sides of the 
aisle, good friends of mine, repeatedly 
say, Wait until we reach the Interior 
bill, and that is where we are going to do 
some cutting.” Now that the bill has 
been reported, and the result of the care- 
ful, painstaking work that has been done 
by the subcommittee is taken into con- 
sideration, I think there are grave doubts 
in the minds of many of the Members of 
this House that the amount ought to be 
further reduced. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY Yes; I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Kansas. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I just want to 
remind the gentleman that the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill went through the 
full committee just as serenely as this 
one did. I suggest that the gentleman 
do not take too much for granted. 

Mr. LEAVY. And I may say to the 
gentleman from Kansas that I take 
nothing for granted in this House, and 
never have. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. But there is one 
thing that we can depend upon—it will 
not have any rougher voyage than the 
agricultural bill had. 

Mr. LEAVY. I am convinced that if 
it is treated anything like the agricul- 
tural bill was, in view of what the com- 
mittee has done in the way of reduc- 
tions, we might just as well eliminate 
the Interior Department in the Govern- 
ment and turn it over to the War and 
Navy Departments. I know that no gen- 
tlemen think that either good judgment 
or wisdom. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. This bill involves an 
expenditure of $162,000,000, does it not? 

Mr, LEAVY. Yes, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. And the gentleman 
notices, of course, that there are less 
than 40 Members on the floor. 

Mr. LEAVY. I have not counted the 
Members. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have. 

Mr. LEAVY. But I assume that the 
Members read the Recorp, like the gen- 
tleman from Michigan does, when he is 
not on the floor. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Can the gentleman 
tell me when I was not on the floor? 
I do not recall an incident of that kind. 

Mr. LEAVY. I am not keeping track 
of that or having a check upon the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. Yes. 

Mr. STEFAN. I merely want to an- 
swer the roll call. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. It ought to be 
noted of course that we are just in gen- 
eral debate all this afternoon. 

Mr. LEAVY. That is correct, and I 
don’t think that any one, even the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] 
will challenge the good faith of the mem- 
bership in the performance of their duty, 
because they do not happen to be here 
at the moment. I know that the mem- 
bership individually has a multitude of 
responsibilities and duties, and they must 
of necessity have some time in their 
offices to take care of things other than 
those that are pending on the floor at the 
moment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And I am sure that 
if the membership had known that the 


| gentleman, who is a judge now, or about 


to become a judge, were going to speak, 
they would all be here. I am not criti- 
cizing the Members for not being here, 
but it does seem, when we have these 
bills appropriating such large sums of 
money under consideration, that we 
should have more on the floor. I know 
that Members are receiving hundreds of 
letters insisting that we adopt some labor 
legislation. and, of course, some of the 
Members are in trouble and naturally 
they want to answer a lot o) those ques- 
tions. 

Mr. LEAVY. Of the 435 Members of 
this House, I cannot for the life of me 
say this afternoon that any one is soldier- 
ing on the job that he has, and I do not 
believe that you can gather together in 
America anywhere the same number of 
men and women as constitute this House 
and find a more serious-minded, a more 
patriotic, more intelligent, and industri- 
ous group than we find in this American 
Congress. 

I wish the American people would come 
to a full appreciation of the earnestness 
with which their Representatives seek to 
serve them. I can say this, because I am 
not a candidate for reelection this year. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It delights me a 
great deal to hear the gentleman say 
this, because he can say it properly, not 
being a candidate for reelection, and also 
because he is a gentleman of sound judg- 
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ment. His distinction and view of what 
constitutes loyalty and patriotic devo- 
tion to public duty is of the highest order, 
and I want to thank the gentleman for 
saying exactly what he has said. I finda 
great deal of expression from those out- 
side, that Members of Congress are 
simply sitting here playing politics, 
everything they do being done with the 
idea of gaining votes. The gentleman’s 
statement just made will go far toward 
clearing up that very erroneous concep- 
tion in the public mind. 

I wanted to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. That is why I rose. Does the 
gentleman not feel that the difficulty we 
have with the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bills and Department of 
the Interior appropriation bills arises 
largely out of the fact that what we pay 
out of the Public Treasury is so very 
evident, and what comes in, or what the 
Nation gets in return, is not always so 
very evident? For instance, I have heard 
gentlemen say there ought to be cuts 
made. The gentleman who just preceded 
you mentioned several. He mentioned 
the Grazing Division. It may be that 
there is a certain item in the bill for the 
Grazing Division, but if I remember 
rightly the chairman of the subcommittee 
earlier today stated that more than $1,- 
000,000 income from that Division was 
received annually. 

Mr. LEAVY. That is right. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is something 
which the public is overlooking. What 
the gentleman failed to mention this 
morning is the fact that not all of the 
receipts from grazing go into the Public 
Treasury. A share of it goes into the local 
treasuries, which is overlooked. 

Mr. LEAVY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect in his statement. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will not take more 
of the gentleman’s time, but I do feel 
that we have a great asset in our partly 
developed West. Those States out yon- 
der in the Rocky Mountain area, beyond 
the Mississippi River, serve as a source 
of supply not only for the needed things 
of today but for the future. They are 
the raw-products States. They consti- 
tute the national treasure chest. We 
must take care of our stewardship that 
we do not waste that heritage of the 
Nation, and it can be wasted by neglect. 

Mr. LEAVY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wish to compli- 
ment and thank the gentleman for his 
part during the past 5 years in taking care 
of that stewardship so well by his actions 
in this committee and in the House. 

Mr. LEAVY. I thank the gentleman 
for the splendid contribution he has made 
with reference to the functions of the 
Interior Department. 

This year for the first time we had a 
new chairman of the Interior Depart- 
ment subcommittee, the distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma, JED JOHNSON. 
I feel that it is due him to state that I 
do not believe any chairman of any sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in the history of the Congress has 
devoted himself more faithfully, pa- 
tiently, and carefully to a consideration 
of the responsibility than has the able 
and distinguished gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. JOHNSON]. 
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The attitude of the entire committee 
was to economize, was to reduce, was to 
make cuts. My own considered and de- 
liberate opinion and judgment is that 
this bill has been cut beyond a degree 
where it should have been. It has been 
cut to the point that certain essential 
activities of Government are going to 
suffer, and unless some of those cuts are 
restored, either by this Committee or 
when this bill reaches the other body, a 
most important agency in our American 
system of Government—the Interior De- 
partment—in the most critical time of 
our Nation’s existence, is going to suffer, 
and suffer substantially. 

I know there are certain personal feel- 
ings that reflect themselves, sometimes 
improperly so in my judgment, in the 
matter of writing an appropriation meas- 
ure. I know there are some Members 
here who do not have the same acquaint- 
anceship, the same knowledge of the 
able and distinguished Secretary of the 
Interior, Harold Ickes, that I do, who be- 
lieve that cuts should be made, merely 
because that individual heads the Depart- 
ment. For my part, I am glad to say 
that even though there may be times 
when the Secretary would appear to be 
very direct, in my judgment he is one 
of America’s great men, and he heads 
one of the great departments of this 
Government. 

Harold Ickes is an intelligent, able, 
forceful, courageous, and patriotic man. 
In all that he has done—and he has done 
much for the great West—the breath of 
scandal has never touched his garments, 
The department he heads has spent bil- 
lions of dollars—not millions but bil- 
lions of dollars—since 1933. Some of 
us may differ with the wisdom of the 
expenditures, but no man can stand upon 
this floor or anywhere else and challenge 
the integrity of the man who has directed 
the expenditures, Harold L. Ickes. 

I want to pay passing tribute to the 
clerk who prepared these hearings. They 
are splendidly indexed and well edited. 
For the first time a young man in the 
Appropriations Committee, who in keep- 
ing with the best traditions of the clerical 
staff of that committee, Bob Williams, 
had charge of editing these hearings, and 
is entitled to great credit; he did his 
work under the able direction of Jim 
Scanlon, editor in chief. Then, of course, 
the clerk of this committee, Bill Duvall, 
to whom we all turn for information and 
advice, is always entitled to commen- 
dation. 

I am particularly interested in recla- 
mation, and I will tell you why. I have 
only one small Federal reclamation proj- 
ect in my district. It is a very insignifi- 
cant one. Six years ago when I was 
assigned by the then chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee to the In- 
terior Department subcommittee, I was 
told by that chairman that from that 
time on, so long as I remained here, he 
wanted me to become familiar with rec- 
lamation and to take the laboring oar in 
connection with it. That was our much 


beloved and great chairman, Ed Taylor. 


I have tried to be faithful to the re- 
sponsibility he imposed upon me. I have 
tried to familiarize myself fully on that 
subject. 
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I have tried to view reclamation not as 
a matter affecting my district or my 
State, but as one affecting the entire 
United States, and I have sought, be- 
yond the understanding of some of my 
colleagues on the committee to get more 
liberal allowances for reclamation, be- 
cause I could see in it not alone the de- 
velopment and salvation of the great 
West, but in large measure a great con- 
tributing factor to making America great 
and powerful as she is at this time. 

This year reclamation, so far as bring- 
ing water to arid acres is concerned, is 
dreadfully curtailed; I think injuriously 
and harmfully curtailed. I believe the 
wisest thing we could do would be to add 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000 for reclamation 
of lands, insofar as it could be carried 
on, where priorities are not involved, be- 
cause every agricultural commodity that 
is going to be produced in the West is 
certainly going to be needed in this next 
year. Reclamation has been reduced very 
largely to only a development of projects 
that have to do with increasing the elec- 
trical energy output of the Nation. I 
fortunately come from a district that 
has within it the greatest power project 
in all the world. I refer to Grand Coulee 
Dam. For 6 years I have worked earn- 
estly to see it fully completed and I have 
had splendid support. It is now about 
completed. The dam itself is finished, 
two giant generators are turning now— 
each of them producing enough electrical 
energy to take care of the needs of a city 
of 300,000 people. If the appropriation 
carried in the pending bill is allowed, 
within 2 years seven additional gener- 
ators will be installed. An additional 
powerhouse is being built on the east 
side of the dam that will house 9 more 
of these mighty giants. I am proud of 
my contribution to this unusual project. 
All reclamation has been taken out of the 
Grand Coulee project for the time being. 
Donald Nelson, Chief of the War Produc- 
tion Board, has carefully examined the 
estimates for Grand Coulee, Bonneville, 
and those involving the other major 
power projects. In these hearings you 
will find his letter in response to one by 
the chairman written last week, stating 
that it was his considered and deliberate 
judgment that every one of these proj- 
ects should move forward as rapidly as 
possible because of the part they play in 
the war effort. He also recognized their 
right to priorities. So I am trusting at 
least that the members of this committee 
will not reduce these items. I say to you 
that if you feel the urge of economy upon 
you so strongly that you must cut them, 
you had just as well cut them out entirely 
and assume the whole responsibility for it 
insofar as it would hinder our war effort. 
We know what will take place: They will 
be transferred, as they will have to be, 
because the needs of the Nation are such 
that they cannot get along without 
them—transferred to the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, or some 
new agency, and the cost of administra- 
tion would likely go up manyfold. 

On other reclamation projects—those 
in California I have in mind particu- 
larly—there are some slight increases 
made. In my judgment the increases 
to bring additional land here are wise 
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and essential. I disagreed with changes 
that affected power projects on Central 
Valley, but Iam not going to take time 
to discuss that at length now. 

Reclamation is about 30 percent of 
this whole bill, and nearly all of that 
deals with power. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the ranking Member on 
the minority side, said that Bonneville 
ought to be cut further in the item “mar- 
keting.” Let me tell you something 
about this, because it will undoubtedly 
come up tomorrow—something in con- 
nection with this item of “marketing.” 
It does not stand alone any more than 
travel pay as it appears through these 
various bills is travel expense standing 
alone. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. LEAVY. Travel pay includes per 
diem in practically every instance. The 
same here for the Bonneville item that 
has been designated “marketing.” It is 
the operation and maintenance of hun- 
dreds of miles of lines and scores of great 
substations. To cut those down beyond 
that which is wise is merely to make use - 
less great facilities that must operate 
24 hours a day, because 40 percent of the 
aluminum production in the next year is 
going to come from out in the region sup- 
plied by the power from Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee, and it would be a matter 
of short-sightedness and foolishness to 
reduce them. It would be a nationa! 
calamity. 

Reference was made to grazing. 
Grazing, of course, cannot be directly 
tied in to national defense, but it is cer- 
tainly a second line of defense. Do you 
know that the grazing agency of this 
country has to administer 200,000,000 
acres of land? And do you know that 
our beef production and our wool produc- 
tion is dependent on how that great 
estate is administered? 

Reference is made to the Park Service. 
I agree that under existing conditions 
perhaps it should be reduced over what it 
was last year. Now do you realize that 
the Park Service has been reduced from 
$14,000,000 for the current year to 
$5,000,000 for next year? Would you ask 
a further reduction without a very care- 
ful consideration? 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that there was not a great amount 
of discord on the part of the subcom- 
mittee in the writing of this bill. We dis- 
cussed matters pro and con at great 
length, but we gave serious, careful, 
earnest consideration to every item, and. 
as I said a moment ago, we cut some be- 
yond what they should have been cut, 
in my opinion. If you propose a fur- 
ther cut, be sure that you familiarize 
yourself with the facts surrounding that 
particular activity and can say with a de- 
gree of certainty that you should pos- 
sess that there ought to be further cuts 
made. Likewise, if you propose an in- 
crease you ought to be able to prove that, 
too, by the facts. 

We, this committee, your agents, have 
done the best we could ir writing the bill 
here, and I hope that no Member, for the 
mere satisfaction of saying, “I tried to 
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cut it again,” will come in and attempt 
to reduce a bill that has already been cut 
40 percent. 

I want to make this assertion—and I 
challenge anyone to deny it—that 50 per- 
cent of the amount in this bill for the 
next fiscal year goes to national defense. 
If you cut those items, then wait a few 
days when we will have a seventeen-and- 
one-half-billion-dollar national defense 
bill in here, and fine-tooth comb that a 
little. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman is 
to be congratulated on the 40-percent 
reduction; also, I understond that the 
careful work of the committee in comb- 
ing through this appropriation has elim- 
inated approximately 25 percent of the 
travel amount. Would the gentleman be 
good enough to insert in the Recor the 
comparative figures for 1942 and 1943? 
Because of the great reductions made in 
the bill below the Budget, it is impossible 
to know exactly how much of this appro- 
priation will be allocated to travel. 

Mr. LEAVY. I will be delighted to do 
that. It is as follows: 


Comparative statement of appropriations and 
estimates for travel and amounts recom- 
mended in bill 


Estimated obligations ſor 
trave 


Bureau or office Amounts 
Appro- 3 recom 
priations) oy mended 
for 1942 mager in bill 
for 1943 
Office of the Secretary $442, 945) $315, 257 $203, 056 
Commission of Fine Arts. 5, 100 5, 100) 2, 500 
Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration. ......._......] 320,600) 477, 000 320, 000 
United States High Com- 
missioner to the Philip- 
pine Islands 38, 000 8, 000 6. 000 
General Land Office 250, 740 180, 490 160. 350 
Bureau ol Indian Affairs.. 627, 934) 605,049) 502, 740 
Bureau of Reclamation....| 227, 504 193,905) 151. 208 
Geological Survey. 436, 954| 278, 107 251. 557 
Bureau of Mines 808, 035) 120, 982 387, 933 
Nationa! Park Service... .. 110, 816) 380, 660) 68, 500 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 378, 482 306, 669| 255, 709 
Government in the Terri- 
a as aero 21,573) 30, 0780 25,350 
eou 3, 138, 143/2, 907, 202 2, 335, 963 
Percent- 
Amount age 
Reductions by committee: 
Under 1943 Budget.. 3571. 320 19.6 
Under 1942 appropriations....| 802, 180 25. 5 


I thank my colleagues for so patiently 
listening to me, and I trust I have helped, 
at least in a small way, to a better under- 
standing of this important bill. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. LAMBERTSON]. 
CHAMPION BOONDOGGLE OF 1935 BLOSSOMS INTO 

COMMON PARKING LOT IN 1942 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
the champion boondoggle of 1935, the 
projected $30,000,000 Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial in St. Louis is about 
to blossom forth in 1942 as a common 
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parking lot. This I predicted years ago. 
Many of the Members present will no 
doubt recall the early history of the 
project. You will remember that when 
we were asked to pass the joint resolu- 
tion creating the United States Terri- 
torial Expansion Memorial Commission, 
we wrote into the resolution a disclaimer 
of any responsibility on the part of the 
United States. 

At that time the proponents of the 
resolution disclaimed any intention of 
coming to Congress for funds, and tech- 
nically they have kept that promise. 
However, the ink was hardly dry upon 
the President’s signature making the 
resolution a law before the promoters 
were looking for some way to hook the 
Government, so it came to pass that in 
the spring of 1935, Architect Louis Le 
Baume, acting for a group of St. Louis- 
ans, applied to the Public Works Admin- 
istration for a loan and grant of $22,- 
015,000. This original application cata- 
logued as Missouri Docket No. 1006, was 
turned down when the engineers re- 
ported: 

The proposed project has social desirability 
but cannot be classed as a public necessity. 


Meanwhile the citizens of St. Louis 
were given all kinds of assurance the 
memorial was sure to be built at once. 
Mayor Dickmann promised to “have the 
dirt fiying on the river front in 10 days,” 
if only the people would cooperate and 
vote some local money at the special elec- 
tion to be held on September 10, 1935. 

In spite of all these wild promises, the 
election did not attract the people, and 
we were not surprised to find out later 
that a favorable return for the bond- 
issue proposals had been obtained hy 
frauds in every ward in which the pro- 
posals carried. 

After the September 1935 election, 
Mayor Dickmann hustied down to Wash- 
ington to get $22,500,000 in Federal funds 
for the project, as he had promised the 
people he would do. 

But when Aitorney General Cummings 
held that this sum could not be allocated 
for the project, because it was not avail- 
able, Mayor Dickmann retired from the 
Washingten scene, but only for a few 
days. Then he returned and pulled every 
conceivable string, until, finally, the 
President, by Executive order, allocated 
$6,750,000 of Emergency Relief funds to 
the project, to be matched by $2,250,000 
of the funds of the city of St. Louis. 

Thus the project was whittled down 
from $30,000,000 to $9,000,000. But the 
promoters did not whittle down their 
appetites one iota. They kept right on 
promoting, and so it came to pass the 
Government finally acquired all of the 
projected ‘site, 37 blocks in all, by con- 
demnation, over the protests of many of 
the property owners, evicted some of the 
tenants, and during 1939 and 1940 they 
wrecked the buildings and spent nearly 
all of the Federa] and the contributed 
funds as well. 

So here we are in 1942 looking over 
the wreckage of what was started here 
in 1934. What was once a busy com- 
mercial and manufacturing section of 
downtown St. Louis is today only a wind- 
swept waste of broken bricks and mortar 
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which the National Park Service is 
trying to cover up with earth and clay 
hauled to the site and distributed with 
W. P. A. workers. 

The $9,000,000 has nearly all been 
spent, and when June 30, 1943, comes 
around I predict it will be more than 
spent if the Budget figures are correct. 
Yet the memorial is as far away as Mrs. 
O’Leary’s stable and cow pasture is from 
the heart of Chicago, which I suggested 
might just as well be restored. 

Mr. Chairman, last week I learned that 
National Park Concessions, Inc., a non- 
profit organization working with the ap- 
proval of the National Park Service, is 
conducting a survey of the parking situa- 
tion in St. Louis to determine whether 
or not to establish a temporary parking 
lot on the memorial site. Think of it— 
a parking lot on this $9,000,000 site. 
Now, this is the same corporation that 
operates concessions at Mammoth Cave, 
in Kentucky. I would like to suggest 
that in their survey of the St. Louis sit- 
uation they also study the past hist: ry 
of this famous boondoggle, with a view 
to working out some kind of a side agree- 
ment with former Mayor Dickmann and 
the rest of the memorial promoters, 
whereby a little space in Mammoth Cave 
might be reserved for these gentlemen 
in which to shed their tears and hide 
their disappointments. 

At that, some of them must have got- 
ten more than they expected after the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the St. 
Louis Star-Times exposed the corruption 
in connection with that special bond- 
issue election in September 1935. But 
our officials here in Washington were not 
interested in the ethics of the matter, so 
St. Louis got its memorial, fraud and all. 

Now, what did they get? Nothing much 
to brag about. The city lost the income 
from all the taxable property in the area, 
and, besides, have to pay the annual in- 
terest on the $2,250,000 worth of bonds 
that were sold to make up the city’s con- 
tribution. The Federal Government is 
out $6,750,000 for the property and will 
have to pay the interest on this money 
for many years to come. 

So I say this was the champion boon- 
doggle of 1935, for everybody lost, and 
not even Thomas Jefferson has been 
glorified. 

Watch this champion boondoggle now 
blossom into a common parking lot. And 
let us resolve to write “finished” to its 
career here as far as appropriations go. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. WINTER]. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
taken this ‘ime to discuss what to my 
mind is a very serious situation which in- 
volves Stephen, or H. S. Raushenbush, 
chief of the Research and Planning Sec- 
tion of the Power Division of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, whose salary is in- 
cluded in this appropriation bill, and 
which vitally affects the very fabric of 
free enterprise in America. 

On December 1, 1941, in a speech on the 
floor of the House I charged Mr. Raushen- 
bush with being a Socialist-Communist, 
and a draftsman of the blueprint of com- 
munism for America, and I quoted from 
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a statement which I charged Raushen- 
bush made to a group of Communists and 
Socialists. 

Mr. Raushenbush took exception to 
this statement and wrote me denying that 
he was either a Socialist or a Communist 
and stated that in the speech I referred 
to he spoke as a liberal to a gathering of 
liberals and Socialists. Parenthetically 
it is a known fact that actual members of 
the Communist Party can and do publicly 
disavow membership—whether Raushen- 
bush was and is an actual member of the 
party is immaterial. Communism is not 
only a political party in America but a 
political theory with as many shades of 
pink as Joseph’s cloak. 

Rather than injure an innocent man 
I looked up Raushenbush’s history. I 
have his life story—chapter and verse— 
and he adheres to the theory of com- 
munism whether he belongs to the party 
or not. He is one of the original and 
principal architects of the so-called new 
order. His long-time aim is the destruc- 
tion of the profit system—free enter- 
prise—the American way of life. His im- 
mediate objective, admittedly, is the de- 
struction of the major sections of our 
industrial system beginning with the pro- 
duction of electric power. 

In this book, The Socialism of Our 
Times, published in 1929, Raushenbush 
wrote: 

While the long-time aim of the liberal 
and radical groups is the abolition of the 
profit system for private use, our present 
strategy should be to make and take every 
opportunity to prove that there is some- 
thing better than the profit system. Within 
the next 10 years we are going to have a 
chance such as we have not had for the 
last 40. 


Raushenbush differs, not as to ob- 
jectives, but only as to methods by which 
these objectives can be obtained in lib- 
erty-loving America. According to his 
own words, he long ago realized that the 
frontal assault by violence in the United 
States could not obtain the objective of 
a Communist state and with confessed 
reluctance abandoned the idea of over- 
turning the Government by bloodshed 
and violence by which the minority would 
impose its will on the majority, for the 
more practical approach to the Com- 
munist state by means of “encroaching 
control.” 

Listen to what Raushenbush wrote and 
which is recorded on page 83 of this book, 
The Socialism of Our Times: 

The very subject Transitional State im- 
plies that we have accepted the alternative 
of encroaching control in place of the dream 
of cataclysmic socialism which has engrossed 
people dissatisfied with the world for so 
many years. * It is not pleasant to 
give up that dream of violent triumph. We 
are sensitive about it. 


Despite his reluctance to abandon a 


violent triumph he urged his proposed 
technique of encroaching control as more 
practical to the American nature of 
things than the method adopted by the 
murderers of the Kremlin in 1917. He 
advised his fellow travelers to lay aside 
the dream of violent triumph—revolu- 
tion and civil war, if you please—merely 
on the grounds that it is not, and I quote 
his own language, “pragmatic.” 
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He urged a Uriah Heap system of 
worming from within since he recog- 
nized that neither bullets nor ballots 
could persuade the American people to 
depart from free enterprise and democ- 
racy and adopt the totalitarian scheme 
of the Marxian state. 

No; Raushenbush never actually joined 
the Communist Party—so he says—but 
few more energetic, few more clever op- 
eratives ever sought to destroy the Amer- 
ica of Washington, Jefferson, and Lin- 
coln than he. His whole life record is 
that of an ardent, clever—and I might 
add “slick’—worker for the Marxian 
dream of a Communist state in the 
United States. I charge that he believes 
in communizing America and is doing 
his subtle best to achieve that end. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. From where does this gen- 
tleman hail? 

Mr. WINTER. I do not know where 
he hails from, but I know where he is 
working. He is in the Interior Depart- 
ment, Power Division; Chief of the 
Power Division of the Department of the 
Interior of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. RICH. Where did he make those 
statements that the gentleman is refer- 
ring to? 

Mr. WINTER. He made one of them 
in a speech he was making to a group of 
liberals and socialists, as he says, in New 
York City, and the second that I quoted 
he wrote in this book. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman is quoting 
from him? 

Mr. WINTER. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. He has made some very 
bad statements and it seems to me the 
F. B. I. ought to investigate that gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WINTER. They certainly should, 
and he should not be on the pay roll. 

Mr. LEAVY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WINTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. LEAVY. I know the gentleman 
wants to be accurate in his statement of 
facts that are within his knowledge to 
ascertain. He states that Mr. Raushen- 
bush is Chief of the Power Division? 

Mr. WINTER. I beg your pardon. 
The research and planning division of 
the Power Division. 

Mr. LEAVY. I know he never ap- 
peared before our committee. 

Mr. WINTER. That is true. He is 
chief of the research and planning sec- 
tion of the Power Division of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Mr. LEAVY. So far as I know the 
Chief of the Power Division is a perfect 
gentleman. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. It seems to me that the 
majority side of the House should call a 
special meeting of our subcommittee, call 
that gentleman before us and find out 
whether these statements are true. If 
they are, it seems to me the responsi- 
bility is on us and if he is down there 
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in that department advocating those 
things we ought to write something in 
this bill that will eliminate him from the 
Department of the Interior, 

Mr. WINTER. Raushenbush is on 
record as supporting political ownership 
and political operation of all basic in- 
dustries, of which electric utilities would 
be the starting point. If that is not com- 
munism what is it? Call it Marxianism, 
call it socialism, or give it a dash of eau 
de cologne and call it industrial democ- 
racy, it remains the same, the death of 
free enterprise which is the good right 
arm of democracy. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman speaks 
about free enterprise. Does not the gen- 
tleman think these natural monopolies 
must be controlled? 

Mr. WINTER. Icertainlydo. I think 
they should be controlled, but I do not 
think they should be taken over lock, 
stock, and barrel, and have everybody 
working for the state. 

Mr. WHITE. Is there any other way 
of controlling them except through Gov- 
ernment control? 

Mr, WINTER. I do not care to argue 
that with the gentleman here. I should 
like to finsh the remarks I have to make. 

Mr. WHITE. I thank the gentleman 
for his courtesy. 

Mr. WINTER. As long ago as 1927 
Raushenbush, in the New Leader, the 
then official Socialist newspaper of the 
Socialist Party in America, speaking of 
the electric industry wrote: 

Here is an industry in which $8,000,000,000 
are invested already and another billion is 
added every 2 years, We have made three 
attempts at control * * A fourth at- 
tempt, which I look upon as much more hope- 
ful, is the one which seeks to set up through 
Government ownership at Muscle Shoals, at 
Boulder Dam, and on the St. Lawrence, yard- 
sticks by which the efficiency of private 


ownership under regulation may be meas- 
ured. 


Elsewhere in this same article Rau- 
shenbush wrote: 


We cannot hope to take over the whele 
$8,000,000,000 industry successfully, even if 
it were generally thought advisable to do so 
at the moment. * * * But a scattered 
series of great generating plants selling their 
power within 300-mile radiuses might be 
expected to have a very considerable influence 
upon the extension of public ownership to 
the transmission lines and the whole indus- 
try 


In another paragraph in this same 
article Raushenbush wrote: 

Our long-time aim is the abolition of the 
profit system for private use. Our strategy is 
to make and take every opportunity to prove 
that it works. We must force our experts on 
agriculture, trusts, coal, power, subways, 
housing, milk, etc., to tell us correctly which 
the next steps are, and then take them and 
identify ourselves with their success 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Where did he make that 
statement, in New York also? 

Mr. WINTER. Yes. That is one of 
the statements he made before this So- 
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clalist and Communist group, that I 
charged he was making, and he said he 
was speaking to liberals and Socialists. 

Mr. RICH. What prompted him to 
make those statements? Does the gen- 
tleman believe that is his belief? 

Mr. WINTER. I think he believed 
what he was writing. His whole life 
history goes along this same line. He 
was speaking to a group of liberals and, 
he says, Socialists. 

Mr. RICH. He is down in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior under Secretary 
Ickes? 

Mr. WINTER. Yes; right now. 

Mr. RICH. We, as Members of Con- 
gress, permit these Communists to in- 
fest the bureaus. Evidently the respon- 
sibility seems to be ours. I am going to 
ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
if he will not call a special meeting of 
our subcommittee and call this Mr. 
Raushenbush before us, and I hope we 
can get these statements. 

Mr. WINTER. You certainly can. 
You can have them any time and many 
more. 

Mr. RICH. We should ask him and 
find out whether these are his ideas. If 
they are, it seems to me it is about time 
that we clean up this Government and 
clean it quickly, before they clean us up 
and cause us to lose our form of govern- 
ment and our liberty. 

Mr. WINTER. I hope the gentleman 
can be successful, 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I want to ques- 
tion the statement of the gentleman 
from Idaho that electricity is a natural 
monopoly. Coal and natural gas are, 
but electricity is made; it is not a nat- 
ural monopoly. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. LEAVY. Does not the gentleman 
now feel that Boulder Dam, Bonneville, 
Grand Coulee, and even the T. V. A., 
with its varicus dams, are a godsend to 
the Nation and a blessing in this hour of 
trial? 

Mr. WINTER. I think they are one of 
the finest things we have. I am not ar- 
guing that point at all. 

Mr. LEAVY. The gentleman does not 
mean to advocate that they should be 
turned over to the private power com- 
panies? 

Mr. WINTER. I am not arguing that 
point here at all. 

Mr. LEAVY. The gentleman would 
not advocate that? 

Mr. WINTER. No, I never have. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Does the gentle- 
man know anything about the book Mr, 
Raushenbush wrote entitled “The March 
of Fascism”? 

Mr. WINTER. He sent it to me and 
asked me if I would read it, I have gone 
through about half of it. It is a very, 
very illuminating document. If the gen- 
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tleman would like to borrow it, I should 
be glad to let him have it and read it. 

Let me quote further from Raushen- 
bush: 

In this same New Leader article Rau- 
shenbush explained why the violent tri- 
umph, that he is so sensitive about giv- 
ing up, is not a pragmatic approach to 
communism in America. He wrote: 

We have no caste system in this country. 
We do not have quite the inferiority complex 
of the European workers upon which to 
found our philosophy. The workers of this 
country are climbing through marriage, the 
education of their children, and the like, out 
of the proletariat as rapidly as the; can go 
about the business. * * * The chances 
are against the amalgamation in the near 
future of these various class struggles into 
one against the whole profit system. 


In other words, free enterprise and 
democracy are so successful in this coun- 
try that the public just is not interested 
in communism, so the new order must 
find a way to make America over in the 
Communist pattern without the people 
of the Nation being any the wiser until 
it is too late. 

Mr. Raushenbush, years before the New 
Deal came to power, preached adoption 
of a method of achieving the planned 
state in America without resort either 
to the violence of bullets and bayonets 
which had proven successful in Russia 
or to a coalition of voters which proved 
sufficiently successful in France to cause 
the political confusion which lead to the 
defeat of that nation. 

Raushenbush always rejected both 
bullets and ballots as a means to over- 
throw the American way of life. He said 
neither method was practical to the 
American scene. He advocated the 
Uriah Heep method of boring from with- 
in. He suggested that all young liberals 
coming from colleges, avoiding formal 
membership in radical party organiza- 
tions, should infilter into the service of 
the Federal Government and by the proc- 
ess of promotion obtain key positions 
from which they could wreck the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise. He pro- 
posed that the first key industry to be 
wrecked and taken over by the Federal 
Government must be the electric-power 
industry. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WINTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I wonder if the gentleman 
from Washington would subscribe to the 
doctrine as advocated by this gentleman 
of taking over all industrial enterprise. 

Mr. LEAVY. I do not think I should 
be called upon to subscribe to any other 
person’s doctrines. Frankly, I do not 
think this is the place where we can try 
people, but if the House feels that it 
should pass upon the reputation, char- 
acter, and philosophy of some particular 
individual, that is a matter for their con- 
cern. I frankly tell you that I believe 
those great projects we have in the 
West 

Mr. RICH. That is not the question 
Iasked. Iam asking whether the gentle- 
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man subscribes to the doctrine of taking 
over all industry, as advocated by this 
gentleman. 

Mr. LEAVY. In the first place, I do 
not know whether that is that man’s 
doctrine or not. That is not my doctrine 
and I do not subscribe to it. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman has an- 
swered the question. I am glad to know 
it is not his doctrine. It is not mine, 


either. 
Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. WINTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JONES. May I point out that last 
year the Department of Justice in the 
Department of Justice appropriation bill 
had $100,300 of the funds for the F. B. I. 
earmarked for an investigation of all sub- 
versive people and groups in all the de- 
partments. If you look at the hearings 
on the Justice Department appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1943 you will find 
that the F. B. I. has made a report, and 
this man may be in the report, but the 
Attorney General of the United States 
has stood in the way of the Congress get- 

ting that report. We could then act 
intelligently without having to try people 
on this floor. We are being thwarted by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States by his keeping Mr. Hoover, the 
F. B. I. Director, from giving Congress 
a report. This is the reason it is neces- 
sary for the gentleman to take the floor 
to expose the philosophy of this Mr. 
Raushenbush among many others, and 
in passing I may say that in 189 cases 
where the F. B. I. sent reports to the 
department heads, they received no re- 
plies. In 11 cases only did the depart- 
ment heads dismiss such employees. 

Mr. WINTER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. I yield. 

Mr, LAMBERTSON. I think the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Leavy] 
will be delighted to hear your honest 
opinion because it is not often we have 
a man who is not running for reelection 
from whom we can get the low-down 
from a good legal mind. 

Mr. BULWINKELE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. I yield. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I want to say to 
the gentleman I agree with what he is 
saying about this matter and I cannot 
understand how we can get away from 
this statement. Just let me read you this 
sentence which I do not think the gentle- 
man has read, in which he says: 

We have to give up our dream—our 
dream—of a violent overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I do not know what kind of a doctrine 
it is that a man preaches, I do not care 
where he is, that man ought not to be 
in the service of this Government and 
there is no question about it, unless he 
can show that he has changed entirely. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Kansas 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I repeat, unless he 
can show that he has changed his senti- 
ment since he wrote this in 1929. 
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Mr. WINTER. Those are my senti- 
ments exactly and I am glad to hear the 
distinguished gentleman make that 
statement. 

Mr. BULWINRLE. And this was copy- 
righted in June 1929. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WINTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. That was per- 
haps before he had a position in the 
Government, They are not so anxious 
to overthrow the Government once they 
get on the inside. 

Mr. WINTER. I think that is true. 

Once all manufacturing and most of 
the transportation and commercial life 
of the Nation became dependent upon 
the Federal Government for its lifeblood, 
electric power, a few shrewd officials in 
control of that power would find easy the 
bureaucratic conquest of the balance of 
the free enterprise economy of America, 
the Siamese twin of our free democratic 
system, the one of which cannot live 
without the other. 

One of the most significant paragraphs 
from the Raushenbush outline for a 
sneak attack on free enterprise and the 
American way of life is to be found on 
page 86 of this book The Socialism of 
Our Times, when he wrote: 


The students coming from the colleges 
today can do something more than be filled 
with wholesome and cleansing indignation. 
They can be of enormous use to the move- 
ment as Government officials, starting in 
small and definitely working on the reason- 
able hope that in the course of another 10 
years we shall have Government control of 
a much more definite kind over our trusts, 
banks, and general industries; that there will 
be Government corporations operating and 
managing, not only the Port of New York 
and Muscle Shoals, but many other develop- 
ments. There is a chance here for young 
men not only to keep the liberal groups in- 
formed about the dirty work going on and 
times and ways to prevent it, but also to 
look forward to careers of usefulness in exec- 
utive positions, making the Government con- 
trol over industry more adequate, pioneering 
in a fleld of essential importance. 


And then further on, on page 86, is one 
of the most startling remarks of the 
whole article, in the light of the present 
key position Raushenbush holds as Chief 
of the research and planning section of 
the Power Division of the Department of 
the Interior: 

One good man with his eyes, ears, and wits 
about him, inside the Department—whether 
it be the Interior where the oil scandal 
started and the Boulder Dam bill received 
most active support, or the Treasury, where 
the taxation scandals breed and the Govern- 
ment tax policies originate—can do more to 
perfect the technique of control over indus- 
try than a hundred men outside. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. I yield. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if this has ever been 
brought to the attention of the Secretary 
of the Interior, or does the gentleman 
know? 

Mr. WINTER. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, may I say he is 
pretty busy in the egg business? 
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Mr. WINTER. And then on page 85 of 
this book we find Mr. Raushenbush mak- 
ing this astounding statement: 

This side of revolution (Russia, Italy, and 
Germany) we can only take what opportuni- 
ties we can make ourselves or are offered for 
illustrations in socialist practice to convince 
both the workers and the middle class that 
we are right, that the abolition of the profit 
system is to their interest and will result in 
higher real wages, greater securlty, freedom 
from wars, and other forms of autocracy. 


I wonder if he has changed his mind 
about the Fascist revolution since the 
day he wrote those amiable words? 

Of course, since he presently dis- 
avows—as do 90 percent of all practic- 
ing Communists—his alliance with com- 
munism it must be embarrassing to him 
now to have his words, like birds of ill 
omen, come home to roost. I refer par- 
ticularly to his quotation on the founder 
of communism, Lenin, as the shining ex- 
emplar for American “liberals,” found 
on page 87 of this most illuminating 
document, wherein Raushenbush wrote: 

The very idea of saying to people that you 
want Government ownership of railroads or 
electric power, not because it is eternally 
right, but because it is cheaper for the work- 
ers and can be so proved, will be hailed by 
some as a compromise or betrayal of social- 
ism. But, as I understand it, Lenin himself 
summed up each situation by itself and met 
it as he could, practically and pragmatically, 
and after that was done sat down to write 
these long, dry theses of rationalization 
proving that Engels and Marx would have 
agreed. 


At one time Raushenbush was a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of a well- 
known Socialist transmission belt or- 
ganization known as the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy. He admitted to me 
in his letter that during his college days 
he was a member of a college organiza- 
tion called the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society. 

Raushenbush says he is not a Com- 
munist, that he is not a Socialist, but by 
his own published statements he estab- 
lishes himself as a lifelong radical, with 
brains and ability, who practices his own 
preachings of boring into key positions 
where the most damage can be done to 
the American system of free enterprise 

We, as Members of Congress, hold a 
sacred obligation to the boys who are 
fighting and preparing to fight to save 
the four freedoms outlined in the Atlantic 
Charter to preserve for them, until the 
time when they shall return to the ways 
of peace, that American way of life which 
is embodied in our system of free enter- 
prise. Congress can help to discharge 
that obligation by refusing to appro- 
priate funds to pay the salaries of high 
Government officials who, in the name of 
liberalism, are seeking to break down 
great segments of our democratic system 
of free enterprise. 

A good deal of confusion exists in this 
country about the meaning of com- 
munism, Because there is a Communist 
Party in America which is dedicated to 
the establishment of a Communist state 
by means of violent overthrow of our 
Government, it is natural that we should 
think of all Communists as believing in 
attaining their objectives by such means. 
In truth, communism is not a political 
party, but a political theory. 
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The Communist Party of America, as 
such, actually represents a sort of de- 
nomination in the whole religion of com- 
munism. At the time of the Russian 
revolution there were two major denomi- 
nations of communism in Russia. The 
larger group were the Mensheviks, who 
did not believe in bloody revolutionary 
methods. The small group of Bolsheviks 
used the Mensheviks for a while, then 
turned on them and destroyed them as 
ruthlessly as they destroyed the land 
owners. Here in America not 10 percent 
of those who believe in a Communist 
state belong to the Communist Party or 
believe in revolution as the means of 
achieving a Communist state in this 
country. 

They have shelved the violent triumph 
method merely because it is not realistic 
or practical. They are men of cunning 
and they realize that they are so vastly 
outnumbered and that there is so little 
genuine sentiment for their cause in this 
country that a revolutionary attempt 
would be a puny, farcical failure. 

They are not without a plan, an alter- 
native solution by which they can achieve 
a communist state in this country. It is 
a “realistic” plan, to use their own ex- 
pression, for achieving their end without 
resort either to bullets or ballots. 

They plan to seed their fellow travel- 
ers throughout the Government and by 
administrative action and abuse of 
power, force the direction of Government 
further and further to the left, toward 
communism. They plan to plant their 
bright young men in key positions 
where, unnoticed, they can work their 
mischief behind the scenes. In the 
name of liberalism and of reform 
they plan to break down our democratic 
system of economy. 

No matter by what name you call it, 
this radical concept which Raushenbush 
has advocated all his life can be carried 
out only as a planned state, owned and 
controlled by a self-perpetuating bu- 
reaucracy, which in turn must be ruled 
by an inner clique of superplanners 
who have at their head a diabolically 
clever man as the dictator, the tyrant 
in the classical sense, who will tell the 
American people where and how to live, 
what and how much to eat, what to wear, 
and what and what not to think; con- 
trol their religious worship and dictate 
their economic life. Freedom of speech, 
freedom of press, free enterprise—all 
the freedoms which have made America 
the greatest Nation on the face of the 
earth—would disappear if a Communist 
state should be achieved. 

Day by day, termites who believe and 
work for that kind of a Federal Govern- 
ment, hundreds upon hundreds of them, 
are now operating along a definite plan 
as paid officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Associated with them in many 
of these activities are hundreds more 
who are innocent, ignorant dupes who 
are blind to the direction in which their 
activities are taking this Nation. 

That the Communist state of Russia 
happens to be, by an accident of history, 
the war ally of the democratic state of 
America, has no bearing on this issue. 
Russia would resent and resist infiltra- 
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tion of democratic doctrines into the 
Kremlin with far more vigor than we 
in America resist Communist infiltration. 
All praise to Russian defense of their 
homeland since that defense aids our 
war effort. But let us have no false 
sentimentality toward an alien political 
philosophy just because they are our 
allies. We don’t have to like their sour- 
cream soup just because we happen to 
be in the same war with them. 

We, as Members of Congress, have 
given a solemn oath to preserve our 
American institutions. We are honor- 
bound in this time of national danger 
and travail to all of our constituents, 
whom we are asking to give of their 
treasure, their sons, their blood, and their 
toil, to preserve at home the freedoms 
for which our boys are fighting and lay- 
ing down their lives to defend. 

Certainly the least we can do is to see 
that not one dime of the taxpayer’s 
money is appropriated to pay the salary 
of any saboteurs of democracy who are 
operating from within the framework 
of our Government to promote a political 
theory at the expense of the freedoms 
which this Nation is giving its life’s 
blood to defend. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentlemen will look at the hearings at 
page 40 they will see something of the 
appetit- ot bureaucracy gone wild before 
the first bomb dropped at Pearl Harbor. 
Great credit has been given to the Sec- 
retary uf the Interior. I have no per- 
sonal feeling against him at all—if no 
praise. I differ over policy and the way 
he does things; I differ with his method. 
Look at this figure here of how much the 
Secretary asked for before Pearl Harbor 
and think of it. I asked him: 

Mr. Jones. Then the amount you requested 
(from the Bureau of the Budget) was how 
mu h? 

Secretary lckes. Cur total request was for 
$349,756,568 


I would like to have known what pro- 
gram they had in mind with that amount 
of money. A few pages later the Secre- 
tary in the hearings claims great wisdom 
for being able to foresee that the Presi- 
dential office should not have shipped oil 
and scrap iron to Japan. He was one 
of the first that went out over the high- 
ways and byways to get us into this war. 
So, as I look at his budget request of 
$349,756,568, I would like to know what 
wasinit. I wonder if the Secretary had 
& scheme to fill the Grand Canyon with 
beer by means of a bucket brigade. 

I wonder if the Secretary of the In- 
terior would have proclaimed Fish and 
Wildlife as a super national-defense 
bureau. He might then have spent 
money to make black-out pants for 
lightning bugs. Sure national defense is 
in some parts of this bill. It is hard to 
draw the line where seminational de- 
fense starts and where boondoggling 
stops. Even the shoe cobbler is in na- 
tional defense. But MacArthur comes 
first. 

Mr. Chairman, certainly we can put 
first things first, and we can deprive our- 
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Selves of a lot of recreation in national 
parks, in favor of getting bombs and guns 
and tanks and equipment to our belea- 
guered forces throughout the four cor- 
ners of the world. It is only a question of 
differing over points, and what comes 
first. I contend there is room for an- 
other $15,00C,000 cut in this bill, if we 
put first things first, and get the tanks 
and machinery and guns to MacArthur. 

Now let us examine Mr. Ickes’ cuts. It 
comes with poor grace, it seems to me, 
for the Secretary to wait until a near 
disaster comes over us at Pearl Harbor 
to say to the Budget Bureau, “You're a 
bunch of pikers; we will take a volun- 
tary cut of $10,000,000 more.” I am 
thinking of another day a year ago 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Ricu] asked the Secretary if we could not 
cut out some of these same expenditures, 
He asked him particularly about the in- 
formation service, and if the gentleman 
will lock at the hearings last year they 
will see where Mr. Ickes was proposing 
to illustrate and dramatize the depart- 
ment by means of cartoons. Yes; he did 
that, but the little lion of the penthouse 
on C and Twentieth Streets NW. did not 
have the courage to ask for superman 
comics for his annua! report this year. 
The test of a man’s frugality is: What 
did he do before Pearl Harbor? 

Let us take a look at the record and 
see what took place last year on the regu- 
lar supply bill. The amount of the 
Budget estimates for the 1942 fiscal year 
was $186,496.348. The amount of the 
bill as it passed the House was $177,027,- 
078. The amount of the bill as it passed 
the Senate was $185,119.813. You can 
see when it left the House, the Senate, 
had a few ideas of its own on raising the 
House version of the appropriation for 
the Interior Department by $8,000,000. 

Some items in the House side were 
lower than the Senate side; and some cf 
the Senate side were lower than on the 
House side, but the conference took the 
highest figures in each case and reported 
the bill back to the House and the Sen- 
ate that was $3,206,110 above the Senate 
version of the bill and $11,298,845 above 
the House version of the bill, making a 
total conference bill of $188,325,923. 

Vainly a few of us on the minority 
side, especially the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and I, tried to cut items 
from the bill. Not one cent were we 
successful in cutting. 

Yes; there was loyalty on the part of 
the majority members of the commit- 
tee—loyalty to the Secretary, belief in 
his program, and they were sincere about 
it; and I admire them for it, because he 
is a “Mouthful” of their party, but there 
was not one cent of cut. Every amend- 
ment was defeated, even to the amount 
of spending $30,000 to put the Govern- 
ment into the park and hotel business in 
Alaska, where just a few patrons come 
to visit it. 

I made a motion to recommit the bill 
when it was before the House, when it 
carried the sum of $177,027,078. My mo- 
tion to recommit would have sent the bill 
back to the committee with instructions 
to cut it to the 1941 appropriation of 
$155,549,932. 


1942 


Bear in mind that the 1941 bill only 
carried national defense items as claimed 
by the Department of $38,875,400. For 
the benefit of those who might wish to 
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know what departments and agencies 
were claimed then as national defense, I 
wish to read to you the national defense 
items in the 1942 supply bill: 


Appropriation items for national defense projects considered for the Interior bill for 1942 


Appropriation title 


GENERAL OPERATIONS 


Eureau of Reclamation; Protection of reclamation projects 


Geological Survey: 
Sal 


Topographie surveys (mapping for military use) 
Strategic and critical minerals 


Total Geological Survey ss-.-.>.--------.. 


Lureau of Mines: 
Mineral mining investigations (chromium studies) 
Economics of mineral industries 
1, Serap iron and steel statistics. 


2. Cooperation with other American republics in production ol strate- 


gic minerals, 


Investigation of domestic sources o! mineral supply. 
Helium plants and investigations. ......_-.........--. 
Manganese beneficiation pilot plants and research. ... 
Production of alumina from low-grade bauxite and aluminite 


Total, Bureau of Mines seer ensene rase Eara aa 


Fish and Wildlife Service: Inquiry respecting food fishes (surveys of stream 
pollution resulting from defense activities). ...---------- 


Government in the Territories: Construction, operation, and maintenance of 


roads, Alaska. 
Total, general operations 


GENERAL PUBLIC WORKS—(CONSTRUCTION) 


Bonneville Power Administration: Construction, operation, and maintenance, 
Bonneville power transmission system 


Bureau of Reclamation: 
Reclamation fund: 


Kendrick project, Wyoming 


General fund: 
Boulder Canyon project 
Bullshead project, Arizona-Nexada 
Parker Dam project, Arizona-Callforn 
Central Valley project, California... .. 
rand Coulee Dam project, Washing 
General investigations. ......... 


Total, Bureau o! Reclamation 


Total, construction. ............. 


TTT 


Budget Approved Approved 
estimate | by House | by Senate 
$25, 000 0 25, 000 
987, 500 9 987, 500 
195, 000 $195, 000 195, 000 
„„ 1. 207, 500 195, 000 1, 207, 500 
100, 000 100, 000 100, 000 
1 47. 000 40, 000 50. 000 
425, 000 425, 000 425, 000 
350, 000 350, 000 350, 000 
930, 000 930, 000 930, 000 
#85, 000 ——— 85, 000 
„ 1. 937,000 | 1,845, 000 1, 940, 000 


18, 142, 900 | 18, 142, 900 
5 


25, 250,000 | 18, 250, 000 | © 17, 450, 000 
43, 392, 900 | 36, 302, 900 | 38, 592, 900 
46, 622, 400 | 38, 432, 900 | 38, 875, 400 


' Eliminated by House committ e with recommendation that necessary funds for mapping for military use be 


appropriated to the War Department. 


Includes supplemental estimate submitted to the Senate in the amount of $7,000 for statistics on serap fron and 


steel ($ Doe. No, 61), ` 


3 Supplemental estimate submitted to the Senate (S. Doc. No. 61). 
‘The Senate amendment reducing this item added a contract authorization in the amount of $10,000,000 for this 


Project, 


neludes supplemental estimate submitted to the Senate in the amount 91 $3,000,000 (S. Doc. No. 61). 
A Senate amendment also provided contract authorizations totaling $7,450,000 for several reclamation projects 
including the following amounts for projects involving power development: Colorado-Big Thompson project, 


* $1,500,000; and Boise 8 Anderson ranch, $500,000. 
ministrative expense 


Senate amendments also transferred construction and ad- 
unds totaling $6,950,000 from the reclamation fund to the general fund, thus permitting con 


struction to proceed more expeditiously on several projects involving power development which are related to the 


national defense program 


I would not be surprised but that real 
national defense is confined to these same 
bureaus in the 1943 bill. I do not think 
there is any doubt but what we have been 
boondoggled out of the difference be- 
tween the $38,875,400 claimed by the De- 
partment as national defense and the 
$188,000,000 as passed by the adoption of 
the conference report of the 1942 Interior 
Department supply bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Am I to under- 
stand that all this praise which was 
showered upon the Secretary of the In- 
terior this afternoon by the chairman of 
the subcommittee, that he had of his own 
free will volunteered a reduction of 
$10,000,000 in the appropriation for the 
Department of the Interior, that involved 


the $349,000,000? Is that the figure he 
based his reduction on? 

Mr. JONES. No. It is worse than that. 
Before Pearl Harbor Secretary Ickes 
asked for $349,756,568. Then the Budget 
Bureau cut the amount down to a figure 
$50,163,179 under the appropriations for 
last year. The Budget Bureau sliced 
$161,818,467 from Mr. Ickes’ pipe dream 
of $349,756,568, leaving $187,938,101. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Where does the 
$10,000,000 reduction come in? 

Mr. JONES. Then the $10,000,000 
was taken from $187,938,101. You can 
See it on pages 4, 26, and 36 of the hear- 
ings. Then came the war, and Mr. 
Ickes has the effrontery to tell the Budget 
Bureau he is taking another cut of $9,- 
811,360. Then, in effect, the Secretary 
said to the Budget Bureau, “You are all 
wrong. You missed some of my boon- 
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doggle. I can find $10,000,000 more you 
can cut.” 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. That was some 
of this padding he had fixed up in the 
first place? 

Mr. JONES. Then the committee re- 
ceived additional estimates of $2,190,525 
and you add that to $178,126,000 anc you 
see how the Budget estimate on page 47 
of the report was arrived at. The com- 
mittee cut $17,682,421 from that and you 
have the amount of $162,634,000 in round 
numbers in the bill before you for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. My colleague from Ohio 
Mr. Jongs] since he has been a member 
of this subcommittee, has been for cut- 
ting down these expenditures in govern- 
ment. One instance the gentleman 
might tell the House about is Secretary 
Ickes and his organization spending over 
three and a half million dollars in setting 
this country up in the sugar and rum 
business in the Virgin Islands, and then 
after they spent that money they incor- 
porated for $30. This last year they 
went in the red $60,000 on a $30 capitali- 
zation. That is some business enterprise. 

Mr. JONES. You can refer to the 
hearings this year and last year. The 
gentleman has covered that each time in 
the hearings. 

In addition to the amounts appro- 
priated last year in the deficiency and in 
the regular supply bill, look at page 34 
and you will see the amounts that have 
been transferred from other departments 
of Government, from the President’s 
emergency fund, to bring the total 
amounts of funds in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Interior, over and above 
amounts that we appropriated to 
him. 

On page 35 you will find the Ramspeck 

-promotions carried in this bill are $571,- 
250. Turning to page 45 of the hearings 
you will see there the report of the cost 
of the Information Service. We main- 
tain an Information Service at each of 
the branches of Government. They can 
give you information on anything except 
what they cost the Government—the 
taxpayers, 

I tried last year to get the cost and if 
you will refer to the hearings, page 1139, 
last year you will find where they re- 
ported “information” cost for the De- 
partment of the Interior was $76,530. 
This answer was given to the following 
question: 

Mr. Jones. Would it be possible to put in 
the record a detailed statement of the cost 
of the entire Information Service of the 
Department of the Interior? 


This year I took it up with them and 
I told them: 


In regard to the Information Service of the 
Department of the Interior, last year I asked 
for a complete break-down showing the total 
cost of the Information Service, but I do not 
think the answer to the question was en- 
tirely comprehensive. It covered the per- 
sonnel, but I want for the record a statement 
showing the paper cost, distribution cost, 
cost of messenger service, etc. I would like 
to get an answer to that question again this 
year, giving the entire or total cost. What 
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further need is there for this Information 
Service at this time, in view of the fact that 
after Pearl Harbor we have a united country? 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. JONES. If you will lock at pages 
44, 45, 46, and 185 of the hearings you 
will find very unsatisfactory answers as 
to the cost of the Information Service. 
On page 185 I am given a figure by Mr. 
Straus. Just listen how misleading it is. 
Mr. Straus says: 

For the departmental information service 
which includes my office; the photographic 
section which services all of the 12 bureaus, 
such as the Bureau of Reclamation, the Na- 
tional Park Service, and so forth, and all of 
the service from publication section through 
which every item passes that goes from the 
bureau or any department to the Printing 
Office such as those standard forms and the 
other items; and also for the radio section 
serving all bureaus and the Department— 
the total was $97,360. 


That sounds like the “real McCoy.” But 
let me give you the break-down that I 
have figured from letters that followed 
these unsatisfactory answers when I saw 
them appear in the hearings. I will give 
them to you. Just think of the time and 
effort it has taken to get this information. 

For publications in the Department of 
the Interior it cost a total, for 369 man- 
years of personnel, $879,379; other obli- 
gations, $550,499; making a total for 
publications of $1,429,878. 

Now, we will turn to press service. For 
total personnel services, 30 man-years, 
salary $64,898; other obligations, $4,178; 
making a total of $69,076. 

For radio broadcasting, for 9.95 man 
years, $28,612 in salaries; other obliga- 
tions, $3,929; making a total of $32,541. 

I wil. put in the Recorp a complete 
statement of the different categories 
from radio broadcasting, group contacts, 
paid advertisements, exhibits, motion 
pictures, lantern slides and like material, 
photography, correspondence, individual 
contacts, educational cooperation with 
schools; posters; making a total of 
$1,765,471 for salaries, and $665,306 other 
obligations, making a total oe of 
$2,430,777. 

Mind you, this is the kind of eohi. 
ture after Pearl Harbor. I tried to get 
figures for the current year—these are 
for the fiscal year 1941. The best and 
latest figures I could get are the ones I 
have submitted. I asked the Clerk to 
send down for them. They included 
those they were required by law to get out 
and then the press service sneaked in 
others as mimeograph operators, I still 
have not got a satisfactory answer I can 
analyze tonight. The total amount for 
personnel included in this exhibit is $2,- 
000,000 plus for publication and prop- 
aganda service. It covers a total of 115 
full-time employees and 1,918 part-time 
employees. It took the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH] a 
year and a half to get from the Bureau 
of the Budget the break-down of person- 
nel as I have it here. The break-down 
of the figures given to me by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior does not show any 
such break-down, but shows a total of 
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man-hours, 723.3 for the entire Depart- 
ment, and in the field. There is a sample 
of the arrogance of the departments, and 
it shows you how far the bureaucratic 
tail of Government has gone in wagging 
the dog. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Can the gentleman by any 
stretch of the imagination see anything 
in the matters he speaks of that aids 
national defense? 

Mr. JONES. I cannot think of a thing 
in it that aids national defense. The 
only thing this activity does is to disturb 
our people and put class against class in 
a power fight where public and private 
interests should unite to produce goods 
and guns for MacArthur’s forces. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. JONES. For several years we have 
discussed the Jefferson Memorial. This 
year you will see from the testimony on 
page 43 of the hearings that the Park 
Service is still continuing to use city of 
St. Louis funds as trust funds to sponsor a 
W. P. A. project. This Congress let its 
mandate be known to the Department by 
saying that it did not want any more 
Federal funds spent on the St. Louis 
memorial project. The Park Service uses 
this subterfuge to get around the positive 
mandate of Congress; and by reading 
page 47 of the hearings you will find an- 
other case of the arrogance of the De- 
partment of the Interior where I asked 
the Secretary about the entertainment of 
British soldiers and sailors in the parks of 
the United States. The disquieting thing 
that stands out like a sore thumb in the 
answers to all these questions is that no- 
body knows when we get through with the 
examination who paid for this entertain- 
ment. I insist that the Secretary of the 
Interior or the head of any other depart- 
ment coming before our committees 
should answer fully and completely and 
not play hide-and-go seek with a Member 
of Congress whether he be a member of 
the majority or minority party. Mr. 
Ickes said—and I will put this in the 
Recorp more fully when I revise my re- 
marks: 


I do not think you need to explain that 
further, Mr. Burlew. 


I believe we are entitled to a full ex- 
planation at any time we want it. 

Further taking up the matter of the 
publicity of the Department, we have 
$2,430,000 now for publicity. You will 
find in the hearings at pages 108 to 114 
a discussion of the Tugwell plan of re- 
settlement of the Puerto Ricans. I asked 
Mr. Swope, of the Division of Territories, 
to furnish enough copies for each member 
of the subcommittee and several Mem- 
bers of Congress who had asked me for a 
copy, asked them to bring it with them 
when they came to testify the next morn- 
ing. The next morning it developed that 
they had forgotten to get the report. 
Thus they could not be examined on it. 


They did bring up two copies in the after- 


noon when the testimony had been com- 
pleted—two copies, one for the clerk and 
one for me. 
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The Solicitor’s Office carries the sum of 
$322,720. With the cuts that have been 
made in this supply bill it seems to me 
we ought to be able to cut his office 
considerably. 

On page 145 you will find the Soil and 
Moisture Conservation item of $1,300,000. 
This effort has been going on for a good 
many years, but in the interest of the war 
effort, certainly for 1 year we ought to be 
able to cut out this item in order to get 
equipment to MacArthur. 

On page 324 of the hearings you will 
find that for the investigation of recla- 
mation projects they are asking this year, 
the fiscal year 1943, for $1,450,000. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Is a lot of that money 
spent for printing these nice picture 
books that have been sent out all over 
the country? 

Mr. JONES. I think it has. 

Mr. TABER. To entertain the babies? 

Mr. JONES. That is right, of all kinds. 
You will find in the hearings an entire 
and complete study of the park situa- . 
tion that was ordered before Pearl Har- 
bor, and which serves no useful purpose 
now. It might just as well have been 
eliminated. It is now selling at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for $1.25 each. 
The point is, could we have gotten along 
without it, not how much you get for it. 

I ask you to look at page 324 of the 
hearings. You will see there the number 
of projects that. have been completed or 
will be completed with 1942 funds. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, last year 
they had $1,750,000 for investigations. 
They have a backlog of investigative 
work that covers somewhere around 17 
States. With the funds already given 
them they have completed and have 
ready for construction $453,197,784 worth 
of public works that they can go on 
with. The investigation is completed 
with reference to that amount. That is 
enough of a backlog for post-war work. 
We can cut the entire amount for in- 
vestigations during the fiscal year 1943 
and we can pick it up after the war is 
over if we see it is necessary. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. What was the total 
amount that the gentleman stated? 

Mr. JONES. $453,197,784. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. If you 
cut out that item you would throw some 
of these planners out of a job. 

Mr. JONES. That is the whole issue, 
trying to save these fat officeholders who 
might go into productive war work, who 
might be designing tanks, and airplanes, 
and doing something for General Mac- 
Arthur. They could be transferred to the 
Geological Survey to do topographic map 
work that is necessary for the War De- 
partment. But, no, they want to con- 
tinue these investigations covering rivers 
in many States. You will find it all cov- 
ered on page 326. It is not necessary, it 
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should be discontinued, and it will be a 
crime and a shame if there is 1 penny left 
in this bill for investigation in 1943. 

On page 329 you will find the progress 
of the development of dams and power 
facilities, and I invite your attention to 
that item before we come to it tomorrow. 

With the enormous amount of money 
we spent and will spend for the fiscal year 
1942 for reclamation, guess how many 
acres of land have been brought into 
production as a result of that program? 
You will find on page 402 that 72,207 
acres have been brought into production 
at a cost of $99,667,000. How much does 
that cost an acre? Think of it. 

Then you will find on other pages of 
these hearings where they tried to justify 
the continuance of these wide investiga- 
tions on reclamation construction 
projects on the ground of taking up the 
slack of a billion and a half dollars of 
imports that come into this country from 
South America. 

These are but a few of the kisses in the 
dark missed by the subcommittee. As we 
read the bill I will cover some of the other 
items. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, during the several 
minutes that I was out of the House 
Chamber I am advised that the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. WINTER] raised 
the question of loyalty to the American 
form of government with reference to 
one employee connected with the Power 
Division of the Department of the In- 
terior. I am advised that he at first 
referred to him as the head of the Power 
Division, but later, I believe, corrected 
that part of his statement. I merely 
want Members to know that I never heard 
of the gentleman in question. I did not 
know there was such a person connected 
with the Power Division as the gentleman 
he mentioned. 

The committee heard the head of the 
Power Division, Mr. Fordyce, who ap- 
peared before the committee and made 
a very fine statement. If the person 
mentioned by the gentleman from 
Kansas is actually connected with the 
Power Division, and I assume, of course, 
that he is correct, and if he is in any 
kind of responsible position and has writ- 
ten a book in which he has stated some 
things that are not in keeping with the 
ideas and ideals that Americans hold 
dear, then I would be the last person on 
earth to try to defend such a person. 
I have no love and very little patience 
with any American who would bite the 
hand that feeds him; who would accept 
a salar} from our Government and at 
the same time advocate the overthrow 
of his Government. It occurs to me, 
however, that if the gentleman from 
Kansas had such information when the 
committee was in session, and I believe 
the statement was made that he had it 
for 3 months, it would have been the fair 
and reasonable thing to have apprised the 
committee of this information and at the 
same time given the accused an oppor- 
tunity of being heard. That is the 
American way. 
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There are several thousand people 
working in the Department of the In- 
terior. The committee, I know, will be 
glad to learn that the F. B. I. was invited 
to go through the Department of the 
Interior and make the same kind of an 
investigation it has made or will make 
in all of the other departments of gov- 
ernment. I am not telling any secret 
when I say they have not yet completed 
that investigation, but they have com- 
pleted it sufficiently that one employee 
of that Department has already resigned. 
I feel that Members have absolute confi- 
dence in the F. B. I. It will do a good 
job. 

It has no friends to reward or enemies 
to punish, It will be fair and thorough. 
I think I can say to the House that when 
the F. B. I. report is made that the De- 
partment will act accordingly and with- 
out delay. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Might 
it not be fair to the gentleman under 
discussion to accord him even a chance 
to explain his side of the case without 
trying and convicting him in the House 
of Representatives? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I cannot 
believe that the House wants any ex 
parte or star-chamber proceedings here. 
The gentleman who has been mentioned 
so many times, it seems to me, should 
have been accorded the opportunity of 
appearing before the committee and pre- 
senting his side of the question 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes and ask 
him if he will yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. RICH. May I say that I never 
heard of this gentleman, I feel sure that 
the chairman of our subcommittee has 
not heard of him, and I do not believe 
that any member of our committee 
knows anything about him; but if the 
statements made by the gentleman from 
Kansas on the floor a few minutes ago 
are true, then the chairman of the sub- 
committee should call the committee to- 
gether tomorrow morning at some con- 
venient hour, we should invite that man 
to appear before our subcommittee, read 
the statement that was given here this 
afternoon, and find out whether he sub- 
scribes to those things or whether he 
has written them. If he did, we should 
then write something into this bill that 
would bar him from receiving any salary 
from the Department. I feel confident 
that the chairman of our subcommittee 
will do some such thing as that, give the 
man an opportunity, and then let us see 
whether we can correct such a situation 
as this. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. May I 
say to the gentleman that a far more 
practical method, and I am certain a 
more sure one, was adopted by the com- 
mittee. May I call attention of the gen- 
tleman to the language of this bill. I 
refer the gentleman to page 140, line 13. 
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This is not a provision that refers to one 
person only; it speaks for itself: 

Provided jurther, That any person who ad- 
vocates, or who is a member of an organiza- 
tion that advocates, the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force or 
violence and accepts employment, the salary 
or wages for which are paid from any ap- 
propriation contained in this act, shall be 
guilty of a felony and, upon conviction, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than 1 year, or both. 


Mr. RICH. If he wanted to sign an af- 
fidavit that he did not subscribe to those 
things he has written, then he would evi- 
dently have changed his mind and he 
could get away with it, but I think we 
ought to know something about this, and 
I hope the chairman now, since we have 
started on this matter, will call the gen- 
tleman before our committee tomorrow 
morning and let us get the facts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I may 
again assure the gentleman that the 
F. B. I. is taking care of the situation in 
that department, as it is in every other 
department of Government. When the 
F. B. I. finishes its investigation it is safe 
to say that the gentleman in question, as 
well as all employees, as well as the Con- 
gress, and the country will get a square 
deal—no more, no less. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JONES. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would consider calling on the At- 
torney General’s office to make a report 
to us so that we may learn about their 
investigation in that Department. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I would 
say to the gentleman that I have already 
asked the Department for a report and 
feel certain that the report will be forth- 
coming to the committee just as soon as 
this investigation has been finished. I 
think that is the fair, practical, reason- 
able, and businesslike way to do the job. 

Mr. JONES. In order to satisfy this 
particular incident, would it be possible 
to get a partial report on those concern- 
ing whom they have already completed 
their investigation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I do not 
know about that, but I think the com- 
mittee would like to see the entire job 
done. I assure the gentleman it is being 
done, and I am very hopeful it will also 
be done not only in that department but 
in every other department and agency of 
the Government within the next few 
weeks or months. As far as I am con- 
cerned, the F. B. I. cannot investigate 
them too quickly to suit me. 

Let us bear in mind that we are con- 
sidering an appropriation bill, and that 
this committee is not an investigating 
committee. If the House wants to ap- 
point an investigating committee now 
or any other time to go into that depart- 
ment or any other department, that is 
one thing. But to stop now in the con- 
sideration of the pending Interior bill to 
make an investigation, and especially one 
without giving the accused this consti- 
tutional privilege of being heard, is too 
absurd to be given serious consideration. 


I yield 
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Mr. RICH. Suppose we report him to 
the Dies committee and let them take 
him for a ride. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Well, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania might 
appoint himself as a committee of one to 
do so. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Rees] such 
time as he may desire. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I believe we are at what may be termed 
as “the fork of the road” in the prosecu- 
tion of our war effort. 

This Government, this Congress, and 
groups of people in all walks of life in- 
eluding industry, labor, farmers, busi- 
ness and all of them must determine 
whether we can carry on as We are now 
doing, in view of the critical situation 
with which our country is confronted. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States of 
America is in the most crucial period of 
its history. The American way of life is 
being challenged. Our democracy is 
threatened. We are in the most bloody, 
the most ruthless war the world has ever 
known and, it has only just begun. 

More than 2,000,000 of the flower of 
our manhood have been called into serv- 
ice of their country. Millions more will 
be called. Thousands have been sent to 
the four corners of the world, and thou- 
sands more are on their way. Many of 
them will not return. Billions are being 
spent for munitions and war equipment 
of all kinds and we don’t have half 
enough. This and more is required to 
protect our country from a ruthless 
enemy that seeks to destroy our very 
civilization. 

Mr. Chairman, in the light of the criti- 
cal situation we find ourselves today, it 
seems to me we must be more realistic, 
more frank about it. We have got to face 
the facts as they are, here and now. 

Mr. Chairman, the risk is far too great 
for the people of this country to expect to 
bring this war to a successful conclusion 
and at the same time hope to maintain 
all of the so-called social and economic 
gains. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe those charged 
with the prosecution of this war as well 
as industry, labor, farmers, and every- 
body must come to a common realization 
and understanding that to save this 
country from disaster and to keep faith 
with the men who are on the battlefront, 
and on the high seas, and in the air, they 
must lay aside demands for personal 
gains and not spar for special advantage. 
We must realize the only way to save this 
country is through common sacrifice on 
the part of everybody everywhere. 

Until we have a realization that all 
Americans, and I use the words in broad- 
est significance, are willing to demand 
and accept less rather than more, and do 
it in good faith, we stand a chance of 
losing this war. 

Nowhere in the world can you find 
more loyal and patriotic people than 
among the rank and file of American 
workmen and American farmers. They 
have a big responsibility. They are will- 
ing. All they really want is fair play 
and a chance to do the job. Industry is 
becoming better prepared every day. 
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War production must be increased to 
the very limit. Industry must not de- 
mand or have excessive profits. Labor 
everywhere will need to work longer 
hours. Farmers must produce more 
food. People, generally, whether in Gov- 
ernment, in the shop, on the farm, or in 
the office, must realize demands for per- 
sonal gains and profits must be sub- 
merged and secondary in this crucial 
hour. Our country’s destiny will be de- 
termined by our actions in the imme- 
diate future. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress can appro- 
priate billions, which is only a start. 
People buy bonds—that is absolutely 
necessary, but the thing that really 
counts is transforming these dollars into 
the sinews of war. 

Our attention has recently been called 
to glaring cases of individuals who seek 
to extort such profits. A contractor with 
an investment of $35,000 is said to have 
made a profit of $200,000 on a war con- 
tract last year. Profits as high as 75 
to 100 percent have been reported. 
There is the case of an individual who 
formerly held high position in the Gov- 
ernment, and who is engaged as an 
“agent” to procure war contracts for cer- 
tain firms. He demanded a fee of $700,- 
000 for securing a big contract for a New 
York firm. Of course, these are excep- 
tions, but the grabbing of huge profits 
must be curtailed. 

Mr. Chairman, the taking of exces- 
sive profits by a Cleveland firm that was 
broke a year ago, as shown by a naval 
committee report, is not only inexcusa- 
ble but absolutely scandclous. The pres- 
ident of the firm admitted that from 
profits on Government contracts he drew 
a salary last year of $145,000. His sec- 
retary drew $39,300. and $949,000 was 
divided among other officers. 

Mr. Chairman, such a thing is dis- 
graceful. It should be stopped. The 
money, all of it, should be refunded and 
those who took it should be penalized. 

Mr. Chairman, extravagance and waste 
must be stopped. To permit waste of 
the people’s money cannot be excused. 
Waste is bound to lead to corruption. 

Mr. Chairman, the Government in 
Washington, and all who have a part in 
it, should set the example for efficiency 
and economy. 

We need to streamline bureaus and 
agencies according to the absolute needs 
of the hour. There are about 165 of 
these agencies. Many are valuable, but 
not necessary now. Activities of others 
can be reduced and expenses cut. 

Do you know our Government spent 
more than $150,000,000 last year just for 
traveling expenses of its executive em- 
ployees in the departments. Some of it 
is needed, but not all of it—not now. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know how 
much need there is for the new tempo- 
rary building on Pennsylvania Avenue 
being built at a cost of $600,000 and 
known as Mellett’s Madhouse. I am 
advised it will be a bureau of informa- 
tion and will house hundreds of addi- 
tional employees who will give advice re- 
lating to war production for those seek- 
ing contracts. Why not use some of the 
many information bureaus that are 
already set up and not needed in the pres- 
ent emergency. 
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Mr. Chairman, the recent resignation 
of Mr. Guthrie, one of the officials in the 
War Production Board, calls attention to 
the possibility of officials who may have 
taken advantage of their positions for 
financial gain. I do not think that such 
a thing is the practice. I believe nearly 
all of them are of the highest motives, 
but such practice should not be tolerated 
for a minute. Such facts should be made 
known. Whether they are dollar-a-year 
men or whether they received $10,000 or 
$15,000, they should be discharged. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that because 
it is for the best interest of our country 
much information cannot be disclosed. 
Those charged with the prosecution of 
the war should be just as frank and fair 
as possible in providing information to 
the American people concerning our war 
effort, without disclosing facts that may 
be helpful to the enemy. The American 
people “can take it,” good or bad. 

Mr. Chairman, the question of politics 
has been mentioned a good many times 
recently. Mr, Speaker, the situation is 
far too serious and too critical for favor- 
itism or political maneuvering outside 
or within the administration. Those 
charged with the grave task of guiding 
our ship of state in this terrific storm 
should call into the Government, regard- 
less of politics, the very best and most 
capable men in our country, and give 
them responsibilities in the production 
line, or wherever they may be used, just 
as you would do if they were to go on the 
battle line. 

Mr. Chairman, the Americans are 
deeply concerned, and rightly so. They 
are Willing and glad to contribute their 
share, and more, but they want to be as- 
sured that all efforts are being used for 
War purposes and not for nonessentials 
or boondoggling purposes. They demand 
everything be done to provide implements 
and materials of war before it is too 
long—and too late, 

Mr. Chairman, we must reexamine our 
situation—not as of a year ago, or last 
month or last week, but today. We are 
living in a blundering, bleeding world. 
Democracy is on trial, Our very civiliza- 
tion is threatened. 

Mr. Chairman, all groups and all classes 
will have to work tugether with a realiza- 
tion that it is for a common cause—to 
save our country from disaster. 

The obligation to our boys in Australia, 
in Burma, in the foxholes of Bataan, and 
on the high seas and in the air is a tre- 
mendous one. Anything less than the 
best we have got is no: enough. 

Mr. Chairman, the task is gigantic. It 
can be accomplished It can be done 
when the American people, working to- 
gether, accept the challenge of these boys 
by giving them everything we have got. 
Nothing less will suffice. 

Mr. Chairman, the task is tremendous. 
America will emerge victorious, but it 
will take work, and sweat, and blood, and 
tears before it can be accomplished. Let 
us hce and pray it may not be too long. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
HEAT ENI. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
noticed that certain forces are engaged 
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in an apparent attempt to discredit one 
of the most valuable agencies of the 
United States Government, the National 
Youth Administration. Their latest at- 
tempt is to show that this agency has in 
its possession a great quantity of ma- 
chines and tools that could more profit- 
ably be used by war production indus- 
tries. 

Having been from the beginning an 
ardent supporter and admirer of the 
work of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, I have made it my personal business 
to inquire into the merit of the attacks 
being made upon this organization, and 
I find the following are the facts: This 
agency does have a great quantity of ma- 
chines and equipment, which it is using 
for the training of workers for war pro- 
duction industries as well as workers for 
the shore yards of the Navy and the arse- 
nals of the Army. My inquiry also brings 
out that the N. Y. A., on the whole, began 
assembling these machines some 2 years 
ago—long before some other groups saw 
the necessity of doing the same. Rather 
than meriting the condemnation carried 
in these newspaper articles and in some 
of the comments of the Members of Con- 
gress, it seems to me that this agency de- 
serves the sincere commendation of 
everyone who is sincerely interested in 
the winning of the war. There can be 
no doubt that any agency which has put 
together the vast number of work and 
training facilities which the N. Y. A. has 
done has achieved a herculean task. 

My investigation discloses that most of 
the machines which the National Youth 
Administration has been able to rebuild 
and secure are excellent for training pur- 
poses but are not of the most modern 
type nor of the heavy caliber or amperage 
required by the industries having war 
contracts. 

I am informed that defense training 
facilities of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration now in operation include the fol- 
lowing mechanical shop units and work 
stations: 


Type of production activity 


Mechine shop 
Sheet metal. 
Welding 
A 

Forge and blacksmith. 
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Automotive maintenance and repair... 
Aviation services 
Patternmaking 

Other woodworking. 
Industrial sewing 


they are located in every State in the 
Union and exist in the greatest number 
in those places where there are labor sur- 
pluses and the fewest opportunities for 
employment or training for war produc- 
tion industries. After completion of 
training, facilities were established by 
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this agency whereby these young people, 
from those sections of the country having 
labor surpluses and no war contracts, 
could be transported to sections having 
war contracts and a labor shortage, 
thereby making available a very valuable 
source of workers at critical points in the 
war production structure. 

I do not wish to be understood as being 
opposed to giving every possible assist- 
ance to those industries producing 
needed war material. I feel that if any 
of the N. Y. A. equipment can be shown 
to have a more valuable use in any war 
production industry than it is now 
achieving in the N. Y. A. training pro- 


' gram, then such industries should have 


priority in its use. In saying this, I am 
merely supporting the position that has 
been adopted by the National Youth Ad- 
ministrator from the beginning of the 
defense, and now, war program. This is 
clearly attested to by the statement of 
Mr. Sidney Hillman, head of the Labor 
Supply Section of the W. P. B., whose 
statement I quote as follows: 

Several months ago National Youth Ad- 
ministrator Williams, in conferences with 
Labor Division officials, agreed to turn over 
any useful machine tools for defense produc- 
tion purposes, if the proper authorities de- 
cided such action was to the best interests of 
the production program. 

Most of the tools held by the National 
Youth Administration are old, reconditioned, 
and largely unsuitable for war production. 

On November 8, the Labor Division in- 
structed all training agencies, including the 
National Youth Administration, to utilize 
machine tools available for training on a 24- 
bour basis. These instructions were deemed 
necessary because of the anticipated shortage 
in machine-tool operators. This shortage 
has since developed. 


The attack upon this agency would 
have little or no public interest if it were 
not aimed at an activity which, on the 
record of its performance, is of vital im- 
portance in the war effort. We are all 
aware of the repeated statements that 
only part of our industrial plant is now in 
full operation due to the fact that prop- 
erly trained and qualified workers, as 
well as a shortage of basic materials, 
makes the full employment of this ma- 
chinery impossible. Therefore, the train- 
ing of workers becomes one of the criti- 
cal and vital elements of the production 
of the goods necessary for an offensive 
war. That the National Youth Admin- 
istration has been making a significant 
and valuable contribution to our war 
effort is attested by every responsible 
official in the Federal Government. This 
could hardly be otherwise for last year 
approximately haif of all those in the age 
group which N. Y. A. serves, who secured 
employment in private industry received 
their preemployment training in its 
work centers. In 1941 alone, 419,000 
young people went from N. Y. A. projecis 
into private industry, 210,000 of these 
are known to have gone into war indus- 
tries. In addition, there were another 
300,000 who quit projects before com- 
pletion of training, for whom no records 
are available as to where they went to 
work. In one month alone, January 
1942, 35,000 young people went from the 
training projects of the National Youth 
Administration into war-production in- 
dustries. 
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From all the facts in this situation, I 
feel that we owe this agency a vote of 
commendation that it foresaw a great 
need, and, with incredible efficiency and 
drive, has moved heaven and earth to do 
its part in meeting that need. We now 
see that we need every agency that we 
have—the schools, the training-within- 
industry—Labor Division, War Produc- 
tion Board—and the facilities of the N. 
V. A. to help in speeding up a supply of 
experienced and trained workers for the 
war-production industries. It would ob- 
viously cripple and retard the war effort, 
at this time, to do anything that would 
weaken, curtail, or limit the work of the 
National Youth Administration. The 
simple truth is that instead of crippling 
and weakening and limiting this agency, 
we need to facilitate its fullest possible 
operation. 

The economy of its effort is obvious to 
everyone who will take the troub'e to in- 
quire into its cost of operation. In one 
State alone, there were approximately 
12,000 persons in preemplcyment train- 
ing for war-production industries, 9,000 
of these are in the shops of the N. Y. A. 
The other 3,000 are receiving training in 
the schools and in industry and are re- 
ceiving an hourly rate which approxi- 
mates the beginner’s rate of pay in in- 
dustry, whereas the youth on N. Y. A. are 
receiving only 15% cents per hour. The 
cost of training the 3,000 is between 250 
and 350 percent more than the cost of 
training the N. Y. A. youth. 

In addition, the N. Y. A. youth are pro- 
ducing needed parts for the shore yards 
of the Navy and the arsenals, 1 shop 
alone having produced 28,000 parts for 
the Navy shore yards in a period of 3 
months. 

I have elected to make this statement 
solely because of my interest in helping 
to win this war and in the interest of 
truth. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN] such time as he may desire. 


NO MONOPOLY OF PATRIOTISM 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, yes- 
terday the Member from New Jersey 
(Mrs. Norton], speaking in opposition to 
the attempt which is being made to do 
away with pay and a half and double pay, 
demanded by some of those who are work- 
ing in defense industries and to end the 
un-American practice of permitting cer- 
tain labor politicians and racketeers to 
force the patriotic American worker to 
stand and deliver before going upon a 
defense job, said (RECORD, 2834): 

Their tactics serve to arouse discontent 
among Americans and to breed disunity, and 
thus to play the game that Hitler wants 
played and that cashes in the chips for him 
and his gangsters. 


That statement by the Member from 
New Jersey [Mrs. Norton] not only tends 
to breed disunity, but it does breed dis- 
unity. She charges those who insist that, 
in wartime at least, the un-American 
policy of compelling an American citizen 
to stand and deliver before he can work 
in defense of his country, with playing 
the game of Hitler. 

That charge is false and the Member 
from New Jersey should know it is false. 
Even a woman’s prerogative of scolding 
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and verbally spanking those who are near 
and dear to her is no excuse for such a 
statement. That sort of a statement as- 
sumes that the one who uttered it has a 
monopoly of patriotism, of good, hard 
common sense, and is never mistaken. 

The Member from New Jersey may de- 
fend, if she wishes—for that is her 
right—those gangsters who charged 
$57.50 to loyal Americans who wanted to 
work in the construction of the canton- 
ments. She may defend, if she wishes— 
for that is her prerogative—those who 
have compelled members of their craft 
to stand and deliver as much as $1,000 
for membership in a union before they 
would be permitted to work. 

She may defend, if she will, those who 
demand double pay for every hour worked 
on a Sunday or a holiday in defense of 
their country. She may follow whatever 
course she wishes, and the right of free 
speech, as practiced here in America, 
permits her on the floor of the House to 
slander and to vilify other people, pre- 
sumably just as patriotic, just as intelli- 
gent, as is she. That same rule and the 
falsity of her charge permits the inser- 
tion of a statement of the facts on the 
same subject. 

Those who insist that this Government 
act to protect those who desire to work 
without being compelled to join a union; 
those who insist that in time of war the 
Nation should not be compelled to pay 
a price and a half and a double price for 
all munitions of war manufactured on 
overtime or-on holidays or Sunday, are 
just as patriotic, and some think more 
patriotic, than those who follow the op- 
posite course. 

The Member from New Jersey [Mrs. 
Norton! had quite a little to say yester- 
day about the percentage of employees 
who were working in various industries. 
She said nothing at all as to the amount 
of money which was paid for overtime 
or for work on Sundays and holidays. 
She made no statement whatever as to 
the added cost of our war efforts caused 
by the payment of a wage and a half and 
a double wage. She was silent as the 
grave on the question of the amount of 
money, the millions of dollars, which 
American workers have been forced by 
union officials to pay before they could 
take part in the defense of their own 
country. 

She failed to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that the demand for 
the closed shop, for double pay on Sun- 
days, is so unpatriotic that the rank and 
file in at least one union has repudiated 
those demands. In a controversy which 
involved 8,500 employees of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co and the Libby- 
Owens-Ford Co., which was pending be- 
fore the War Labor Board, the Federa- 
tion of Glass, Ceramic and Silica Work- 
ers of America withdrew its demand for 
time-and-a-half pay for Sunday work 
and for a union shop and for the check- 
off. 

Action by another union, the Automo- 
tive Workers Industrial Union, which is 
not affiliated with either the A. F. L. or 
the C. I. O., whose members include em- 
ployees of the Diamond T Motor Car Co., 
proves what every informed person 
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knew—that the rank and file was not 
behind many of the demands of the lead- 
ers. This union, according to the press, 
writing the President, said that failure 
of the national administrative agency to 
adopt a uniform labor policy has seri- 
ously affected the efficiency of the war 
production program. That union fur- 
ther wrote the President: 

We also believe that dues-picketing, union 
raiding, labor pirating, the cessation of work 
over the question of a closed shop and other 
forms of sit-down strikes or slow-downs 
should be abolished during the war period. 


The union further urged a 48-hour 
week, but did ask for pay and a half for 
work in excess of the 48 hours. The com- 
pany and the employees manufacture 
trucks for the Army. 

The common sense, patriotic action of 
those unions should bring home to the 
labor politicians and to those who speak 
for them the fact that the rank and file 
of American labor is willing to assume its 
share of the war burden and that it is 
time for those who seek political or 
financial advancement through special 
demands by insisting that special privi- 
leges be granted to a group are not sup- 
ported by public opinion 

The statement of the Member from 
New Jersey in substance and to the effect 
that those who are advocating a national 
labor policy are playing into the hands 
of Hitler is equal only in its lack of 
foundation, in its tendency to promote 
controversy and disunity, by the state- 
ment made last week in New York by the 
recently appointed Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division, L. Metcalfe 
Walling, when he said: 

The Nazi propaganda machine is behind 
this whole movement to do away with wage- 
and-hour standards, although I cannot cite 


chapter and verse, and the newspapers have 
been taken in. 


It is fortunate for Mr. Walling that he 
does not go about the country repeating 
that statement, for he could be con- 
fronted by hundreds of thousands of 
loyal, patriotic, two-fisted Americans, 
who know that his statement is abso- 
lutely false. 

It would be well for him to take a trip 
of a few days throughout the country and 
ascertain the will of the people. Let him 
talk with a few mothers, fathers, broth- 
ers of those who have gone to war, and 
let him in person tell them that they are 
the tools of Hitler. He will have on his 
hands a little private war of his own. 
His appointment has apparently swelled 
his head or stopped his thinking ma- 
chinery. 

Nothing is gained by ignoring the 
facts. Statements that there are no 
strikes only tend to create a lack of con- 
fidence in those making them, for the 
people know better. Whatever signs of 
repentance, promises of good conduct 
there may be from certain labor leaders, 
the strikes still continue, as note the 
following from the United States News 
dated March 27, 1942: 

STRIKES 

Thirty-one strikes, slow-downs, and other 
disputes which held up industrial production 
were reported in Washington last week. 
More than 9,394 employees were involved. 
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The number of strikes represents an all-time 
peak since this country became involved ir 
war, December 7. 

The totals: 

Eighteen American Federation of Labo? 
strikes, involving more than 5,268 employees 

Eleven Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions strikes, involving more than 4,050 em- 
ployees. 

One independent union strike, involving 
50 employees. 

One strike of 26 employees, involving no 
union. 

In the list below the figures are the approx- 
imate number of employees involved in each 
strike. 


INVOLVING AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
UNIONS 

Building trades: Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, Mobile, Ala., 850; defense housing project, 
Wentzville, Mo.; Ford bomber plant, Willow 
Run, Mich.; J. L. Williams & Sons, Sheridan, 
Ark., 275; Kurz-Root Co., Appleton, Wis.; 
Pendleton Lahdy shipyard, New Orleans, La. 
75. 

Electrical workers: Fisher-Memphis Air- 
craft Division, Memphis, Tenn. 

Garment workers: Cosmopolitan Manu- 
facturing Co., Cambridge, Mass., 200; Leon 
Bros., Los Angeles, Calif., 80; Schwarzem- 
baca-Heber Co., New York, N. Y., 1,500. 

Metal trades: Fisher Tank Arsenal, Grand 
Blanche, Mich., 8; Marion Malleable Iron 
Works, Marion, Ind., 680; Todd-California 
Shipyard, San Francisco, Calif., 1,000; Walker 
Electrical Co., Atlanta, 100. 

Potters: U. S. Stonewear Co., Tallmadge, 
Ohio. 

Pulp & Papermill Workers: Sealright Cor- 
poration, Fulton, N. Y., 200. 

Miscellaneous: Armstrong Cork Co., Brain- 
tree, Mass., 300; Consolidated Molded Prod- 
ucts Co., Scranton, Pa. 


INVOLVING CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS’ UNIONS 

Auto workers: Hydraulic Devices, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich.*; National Stamping Co., Detroit, 
730°; Thorrez-Maes Manufacturing Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., 600*; Universal Products Co., 
Dearborn, Mich., 600. 

Clothing workers: Crescent City Laundries, 
Inc., New Orleans, La., 1,400. 

Mill & Smelter Workers: Aluminum Co. of 
America, Cleveland.* 

Rubber Workers: Seiberling Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Steel workers: Atlas Press, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.*; Matthews Manufacturing Co., Worces- 
ter, 350; P. Wall Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 220; Republic Steel Corporation, 
Niles, Ohio, 150. 


INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 


Morrison Products Corporation, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 50—Mechanics Educational Society of 
America. 

INVOLVING NO UNION 


Ansin Shoe Co., Athol, Mass., 26. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. BENDER]. 

TINTELLIGENT CENSORSHIP VERSUS CENSORSHIP 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, the 
people of America want to believe most 
of the things they read. They want to 
know that the dispatches they read, 
date-lined “Washington, D. C.,” tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. We know that information 
from Tokyo, from Berlin, from Rome, is 
often deliberately designed to conceal 
and distort the truth. It is our pride that 
our Government does not need to hide 


*Indicate the slow-downs 
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bad news from the American public. 
When we read an official denial by Nazi 
Germany, we instinctively believe that 
the story is true. It must be the job of 
American censorship to see that this does 
not happen here. 

The people of America want to win 
this war in the quickest possible time. 
We want to do everything necessary, and 
everything possible to achieve this re- 
sult. Our Nation understands the im- 
portance and the significance of produc- 
ing military equipment and getting it 
into action at the earliest moment. We 
have scarcely begun to grasp the impor- 
tance and the significance of words in 
this tremendous conflict. 

Americans are inclined to get tired of 
mere talk. We believe in action. De- 
liver the goods and stop talking so much 
about it, is what we want. So far as we 
are concerned, the ideological conversa- 
tions which have ripped Europe and Asia 
apart are not vital to our being. We be- 
lieve in our democracy and the struggles 
of the “isms.” Fascism, nazi-ism, and 
communism in other lands are of real 
concern to only small parts of our popu- 
lation. 

All this has led to an almost instinctive 
dislike of such new elements of modern 
warfare as propaganda and censorship. 
We know that in many nations every line 
of information is blue-penciled. We 
know that every word sent from other 
countries has been dictated by a con- 
trolled agency. 

But we do not know ourselves the im- 
portance of these weapons. We do not 
recognize that a goodly part of this war is 
a battle of words. Words are fighting 
battles in China, in India, throughout the 
continents of Europe and Asia. Battles 
may not be won with them alone, but 
many a battle has been lost because of 
their influence. 

Our Government has embarked upon 
a program of censorship. For some 2 
months now, Byron Price, a newspaper- 
man, has been carrying on bravely as 
chief of our censorship. But despite his 
efforts, the American people continue to 
be mystified. When censorship was first 
begun by Mr. Price, it seemed perfectly 
acceptable. The basic rules for our 
newspapers were clean and simple. Nat- 
urally, we were not to print anything 
which might furnish aid and comfort to 
the enemy. Troop movements, shipping 
news, technical details of new weapons, 
maps describing the location of ammuni- 
tion dumps—all of these things were so 
obviously matters of military consequence 
that no one raised a word of objection. 

What has happened has been almost 
incomprehensible. When our soldiers 
arrived in North Ireland, that news was 
proclaimed to the world. It was good 
news, news for which many of us had 
been waiting expectantly. But it re- 
quired something like painful surgery to 
dig out the information that our boys 
came from the Middle West. For some 
reason the Army seemed to believe that 
this was a military secret. Just how 
it would help the Nazis, Japs, or Italians 
to know that our North Ireland boys 
came from Ohio, or Indiana, or Illinois 
is not very clear. 
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But this is only a sample of the kind 
of censorship which is driving American 
newspaper correspondents into prema- 
ture senility. Our Army Procurement 
Division recently turned thumbs down on 
a request for permission to print infor- 
mation dealing with new aircraft fac- 
tories. Within a few hours from the 
refusal, a Washington official gave out 
the entire story personally. Information 
dealing with the details of war produc- 
tion was rigidiy withheld from the rep- 
resentatives of the press in Washington 
for weeks. A military service journal 
proceeded to publish the whole story in 
ore terms without batting a type 
stick. 

Mr. Price has told us that the censor- 
ship program is being enforced entirely 
through the voluntary cooperation of our 
publishers, but the Army has threatened 
to use the 1917 Espionage Act to enforce 
its views on what may and what may not 
be printed. 

Perhaps the censorship problem is only 
one more manifestation of the confusion 
which prevails throughout our high com- 
mand in Washington. The recent state- 
ment of Secretary of the Navy Knox to 
the effect that Los Angeles had been 
frightened half out of its wits by non- 
existent planes followed almost immedi- 
ately by Secretary of War Stimson’s in- 
sistence that unidentified commercial air- 
craft had flown on a reconnaissance flight 
over California which was followed in 
turn by denials that such a flight was 
even remotely possible, bear out the point. 
Then, too, the amazing story of a convoy 
en route to Australia which blasted its 
way onto our front pages scarcely reflects 
an intelligent use of our censorship. 

Almost incredible as it may seem, the 
British censorship, after 242 years of 
vicious warfare, is recognized everywhere 
as far less inclusive than our own. The 
British press has printed news of Amer- 
ican aviation developments which were 
withheld from our own people. 

But for a classic example of confusion 
worse confounded, the last 3 weeks have 
been unprecedented. The Secretary of 
War blandly informed us that material 
reinforcements had been dispatched to 
the defense of Java while the fighting was 
still at its height on that strategic island. 
A few days later the Japanese declared 
that some 5,000 British and Americans 
had been captured when Batavia’s de- 
fenses failed. To this charge our news- 
papers printed the indirect rebuttal that 
only 600 Americans had been in Java and 
all of these were attached to our air 
force. 

On Saturday morning, March 17, 1942, 
the London Daily Mail printed a dis- 
patch dealing with American convoys to 
Australia and unparalleled battles in the 
Pacific under the byline of its correspond- 
ent, Walter Farr. According to the story, 
it was dispatched “aboard an American 
warship at sea.” From London and Mel- 
bourne, Australia, this story was cabled 
to American newspapers. 

Secretary of the Navy Knox immedi- 
ately denied that the dispatch had been 
filed from an American warship. On 
Sunday the Navy Department declared 
that Farr had filed his report from Hono- 
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lulu and then went on to say that the 
story had “no factual information about 
movements to Australia which had not 
been published by the American press 
prior to the London Mail publication.” 
Where had this story appeared before? 

These curious word battles have lent 
heat rather than light to the censorship 
picture. The Secretary of War believed 
that the route of the Alaskan Highway is 
a military secret. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment at Ottawa promptly published 
the entire business. Our American cen- 
sors banned all references to the building 
of a new American naval base in Eritrea, 
Africa. The British Government an- 
nounced it and British censors O, K.’d 
its publication. President Roosevelt im- 
mediately denounced the release of the 
information. 

All this confusion is a serious threat to 
every American publication which re- 
gards itself as a responsible organ of in- 
formation. Too much news which offers 
neither aid nor comfort to the enemy is 
being blacked out for utterly incompre- 
hensible reasons. Nothing is gained by 
these tactics, but much that we regard as 
valuable and meaningful in our lives is 
challenged needlessly. 

We must have censorship in wartime. 
Let that censorship be consistent. Let it 
be intelligent. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. GRANGER]. 


CHAMBER HITS AT STRIKES IN WAR PLANTS— 
ASKS MEMBERS TO DEMAND FEDERAL ACTION 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, an 
article appearing in the Salt Lake Trib- 
une with the heading “Chamber hits 
strikes in war plants.” This will be my 
reply to the Salt Lake Chamber of Com- 
merce to its executive secretary, Gus P. 
Backman: 

I note by a news item in the Salt Lake 
Tribune that you had sent notices to all 
members of your organization to “de- 
mand legislation prohibiting strikes, dis- 
pensing with the closed shop, and clean- 
ing up the labor rackets.” 

Well, the boys on Main Street have 
responded moderately, but have disre- 
garded the strike and cleansing process; 
but all want to repeal the 40-hour week, 
and time and a half for overtime. I sup- 
pose they overlooked strikes at this time 
because strikes in war industry are 
almost nonexistent, according to the War 
Production Board. 

This sort of propaganda is of the sup- 
posedly now defunct and discredited 
America First Committee type, and I 
recognize some familiar names of indi- 
viduals who were fighting the defense 
program and the protection of the United 
States prior to Pearl Harbor, now posing 
as superpatriots, many of whom would 
risk the losing of the war if they could 
but discredit the President and destroy 
labor—whether or not it is loyal, patriotic 
labor. 

Some of your members suggest that 
perhaps I might serve in the armed forces 
at $21 a month. As a matter of fact, I 
did exactly that in the last war, for which 
I am proud as all you must be who had 
that experience, therefore I neither yield 
to you nor any organization in the matter 
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of patriotism. I am greatly disturbed 
when I think of what these fine soldiers 
will have to meet, but Iam sure that their 
patriotism and service will be no less 
whether they get $21 per month or $221 
per month. This is the real test of love 
of country, this is their moment of his- 
tory—the connecting link of a hopeful 
future with a glorious past. _ 

It is my opinion your organization is 
using the patriotism of young men, and 
the anguish of the mothers of these men, 
to gain a long cherished selfish end, 
namely, discredit the administration and 
humble the laborers, at a time when the 
War Production Board, with the Army 
and Navy, is working with success to 
smooth out problems with management 
and labor in a democratic way, and to 
correct some of the things that have long 
needed correcting. Now the labor haters 
are fearful this plan will succeed, hence 
their unjust and un-American activities 
at this critical time. 

During the debate on our foreign pol- 
icy prior to the Pear] Harbor affair, I 
Was never quite sure of the right thing 
todo. But when I considered the insight 
and unlimited information of those in 
high and responsible positions, I felt they 
were in a better position to know the best 
course to take, and I therefore thought 
it wise to follow their leadership. I did 
this over the screaming protests of prop- 
aganda similar to this put out by your 
organization now. In view of the fact 
that the leadership was dead right then, 
and the critics were wrong, there is no 
reason why I should follow the critics at 
this time—and I do not intend to do so. 

The President of these United States, 
the Chief of the War Production Board, 
the War and Navy Departments, and re- 
sponsible labor organization leaders, 
agree that tremendous production has 
been realized and that maximum pro- 
duction can be had without spite legisla- 
tion directed at either management or 
labor. Let labor and management not 
become involved in quarrels at this time, 
when our very existence as a great free 
Nation might be impaired. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. SMITH]. 

BONNEVILLE—ALUMINUM PRODUCTION 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I have asked for this time in 
order to urge that the committee's rec- 
ommendation on Bonneville appropria- 
tions be accepted, as to do otherwise will 
seriously interfere with the very founda- 
tion of our supply program. 

It may be recalled that I offered the 
first Bonneville bill in 1937, and have 
for the last 10 years been a member of 
the House Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee which has considered all basic Bon- 
neville legislation. 

The Washington side of the Bonneville 
Dam is in my district, and as a result 
of the availability of this low-priced 
abundant power, my district is now mak- 
ing perhaps the latest contribution to 
the base-metal requirements of the air 
program of any district in the country. 
I can speak, therefore, with a consider- 
able degree of intimate knowledge on this 
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subject. Because of this experience, I 
wish to point out the salient facts as to 
aluminum production and the part that 
this production plays in our air program. 
Aluminum production 


In 1929 the primary production of the 
virgin aluminum in the United States to- 
taled 222,000,000 pounds. Today two 
plants in my district are actually pro- 
ducing at the annual rate of around 240,- 
000,000 pounds, or in excess of the total 
American production in 1929. 

In 1939 the primary aluminum pro- 
duction in the United States had risen to 
287,000,000 pounds. In 1940 when the 
National Defense Advisory Committee 
assumed responsibility for the metals 
program, their first goal was 400,000,000 
pounds per year, which was to be gained 
by the new plant at Vancouver, Wash., 
and the expansion of the plants at Alcoa, 
Tenn., Massena, N. L., and Baden, N. C. 

You will remember the early contro- 
versy over the supply of aluminum and 
the war requirements. Between June 
1941 and today we find that the Army 
and Navy requirements as to aluminum 
have been gradually but increasingly 
raised. In January 1941 the require- 
ments were set around 600,000,000 
pounds, and in May 1941, when Mr. Batt 
appeared before the Truman committee 
he admitted that the requirement level 
had been raised to one billion and later 
to one and a half billion pounds per year. 
We now find that within the last 2 
months the aluminum requirement level 
has been raised to 2,200,000,000 pounds. 

The advance in the amount of the 
metal requirement for airplane produc- 
tion is significant, and brings out the 
power requirements of the President’s 
expanded program. It takes approxi- 
mately 1 kilowatt working continuously 
for a year to produce a thousand pounds 
of aluminum or magnesium. A heavy 
bomber requires about 24,000 pounds of 
light metal per plane, the smallest 
bomber 16,000 pounds, a pursuit plane 
10,000 pounds, and a trainer plane about 
6,000 pounds of light metal, such as 
aluminum and magnesium. The average 
bomber, therefore, requires about 20,000 
pounds of light metal. 

The President’s annual message to 
Congress last January set a new goal for 
our national supreme resources mobiliza- 
tion effort. In this message he ordained 
that immediate steps were going to be 
taken to increase the production rate of 
airplanes from fifty to one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand per year. 

Northwest aluminum production 


The Aluminum Co. of America’s plant 
at Vancouver, Wash., located in the third 
Washington congressiona: district, is 
now producing at the rate of 180,000,000 
pounds of ingot aluminum per year with 
the electrical demand of 178,500 kilo- 
watts. This plant was energized on Au- 
gust 31,1940. The Reynolds metal plant 
located at Longview, Wash., has an an- 
nual capacity of 62,225,000 pounds of alu- 
minum per year. This plant was ener- 
gized on September 11, 1941. In addition 
to these two going plants, there is a new 
plant under construction at Troutdale, 
Oreg., with a capacity of 96,000,000 
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pounds per year and using 105,000 kilo- 
watts. This plant is scheduled for com- 
pletion on May 1 of this year. There is 
a fourth ingot aluminum plent under 
construction at Tacoma, Wash., with a 
capacity of forty-one and a half million 
pounds per year and an electrical de- 
mand of 46,000 kilowatts, which is sched- 
uled for completion on August 1, 1942. 
The fifth ingot plant is under way at 
Spokane, Wash., scheduled for comple- 
tion in May 1942. The Spokane plant 
will have a capacity of 123,000,000 pcunds 
with an electrical deman 1 of 130,000 kilo- 
watts. Therefore, present northwest 
ingot aluminum plants will be producing 
in the middle of this year around 508,- 
000,000 pounds or about one-half of the 
present production and around one- 
quarter of the ultimate production. 
About 520,000 kilowatts of Columbia 
River power will be at work on aluminum 
production this year. This production 
rate is equivalent to 50,000 pursuit planes, 
21.000 large bombers, and 32,000 aver- 
age bombers per year. These rounded 
figures will give to this House an idea of 
the contribution being made by Colum- 
bia River power to the defense program. 
Defense metals 

It is becoming obvious that this coun- 
try must be the principal supply source 
of the nations combating the Axis Powers, 
and in this supply, electric power will be 
a large factor in the production effort. 
Modern machines needed for warfare are 
built of high-quality, lightweight, and 
high-strength material. Such materials 
can only be produced in the electrical 
furnace or in the electric cell. 

The program 

In his message to Congress, the Presi- 
dent announced his plan of increasing 
airplane production from 50 to 125,000 
per year, tank production from 45 to 
75,000 per year, antiaircraft guns from 
20 to 35,000, and merchant ship tonnage 
from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons; all of 
these rates to be realized by 1943. With 
this production rate applied to the major 
implements of war, it will be necessary 
that other rates be increased propor- 
tionately. Therefore, this involves large 
increases in the production of metals and 
raw materials like steel, aluminum, mag- 
nesium, copper, tin, zinc, synthetic rub- 
ber, and chrome in amounts much larger 
than previously contemplated. In all of 
this production electric power is the base 
of the program. 

efense dollars per kilowatt hour 

The basis of the power requirements 
for the defense program has been esti- 
mated by various agencies from 2.25 to 
3.5 kilowatt-hours per dollar of defense 
expenditure. The tentative figure of the 
War Production Board is now around 2.25 
kilowatt-hours per dollar, whereas the 
Federal Power Commission estimated 2.75 
and the Brookings Institution 3.5 kilo- 
watt-hours. This means that one kilo- 
watt working every hour in the year will 
turn out from $2,500 to $4,000 worth of 
defense metals. The total annual ex- 
penditure for war of $72,000,000,000 rep- 
resents about $55,000,000,000 of defense 
production with an estimated power re- 
quirement of about 17,000,000 kilowatts 
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on the basis of the lowest estimates pre- 
sented. The higher estimates would be 
50 percent in excess of this figure. This 
electrical requirement in the next 18 
months must be met in two ways. First, 
by new capacity, and secondly, by dis- 
placement and curtailment. It is, there- 
fore, apparent that this Nation must 
bring into service every kilowatt that can 
be quickly and expeditiously obtained 
within the next 2 years. 
Columbia power source 


The four Bonneville units totaling 216,- 
000 kilowatts, which capacity has not 
been included in any of the production 
figures I have previously given, will come 
into service in the early part of 1943. 
This is the quickest and best power ob- 
tainable in America for the defense effort. 
In addition three Coulee units totaling 
in excess of 300,000 kilowatts will also 
come into production in 1943. There- 
fore, next year two Columbia River plants 
will be able to make an additional de- 
fense contribution in excess of a half 
million kilowatts. I now predict that all 
of this capacity and more will be needed 
in the victory program. The appropria- 
tion which is now before you is for the 
purpose of carrying this power to the 
point where it will be turned into the im- 
plements of victory. This House cannot 
afford at this time to disturb the figures 
submitted by the committee. 

Plant locations and how the energy 
will be utilized is beyond the control of 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 
For strategic and other reasons, with 
which some of us do not always agree, 
these plants are set by the military au- 
thorities. When these locations are set 
it is incumbent upon the Bonneville ad- 
ministrator to transmit and transform 
the power from the generating source to 
the point of use. It is impossible to tie 
this appropriation down to specific items 
when the rapidly changing military situ- 
ation may require the shift of large blocks 
of power on very short notice. 

Checks and balances 


The actual expenditure of this money 
will be controlled by two checking agen- 
cies, The first of these is the War Pro- 
duction Board, which will control the al- 
location of the basic materials used in 
line and substation construction. This 
agency will not grant priorities for any 
construction not used in the war pro- 
gram. In addition, the Bureau of the 
Budget has a control over the release 
of these funds, and the funds will not 
be released except for defense activities. 
Plant locations are more or less on wheels 
because of the raw material and mili- 
tary situation; therefore, of necessity, 
flexibility is required in the allocation of 
funds. Some of us may not agree with 
the individual items which make up this 
estimate. Nevertheless, it is apparent 
that the total sum will be needed in the 
fiscal year 1943 to take the new power to 
the point of use. Therefore, I again urge 
that this body carefully weigh the facts 
so as to avoid any decision that could 
impede the flow of this electric current 
into quick and needed war production. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. GEAnHA RTI. 
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HETCH HETCHY POWER FOR ALUMINUM 
PRODUCTION 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, the 
appropriation bill before the Committee 
includes a small sum for the Division of 
Power in the office of the Secretary of 
the Interior. It is to support this item 
that I have asked recognition. 

Largely through the work of this Divi- 
sion, a giant, new aluminum plant— 
which will preduce almost 100,000,000 
pounds of aluminum annually—will soon 
be producing this vital war metal in 
Stanislaus County, Calif., near Modesto. 
This plant will use power generated at 
the great Hetch Hetchy development 
which is owned and operated by the city 
of San Francisco. The project was made 
possible by the Raker Act passed by the 
Congress in 1913. This act required that 
the power generated at Hetch Hetchy 
be sold directly to consumers. 

Ever since the first kilowatt-hour of 
energy was generated at Hetch Hetchy, 
there has been controversy over the 
method of selling this power. In 1940, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
decided that the city was selling the 
power in violation of law. The result 
of the Court’s decision was that the 
powerhouse would have to be closed down 
on July 1 of this year unless some means 
could be found of selling the power di- 
rectly to consumers. 

Instead of letting the ax fall and allow- 
ing this power to be shut off by operation 
of law at a time when it is critically 
needed, the Division of Power in the 
Office of the Secretary of the Interior 
set to work to find a means of compliance 
with the Raker Act which would be ben- 
eficial to the city of San Francisco and 
would further the war effort. I know 
that this was a tremendous job, a job of 
real difficulty, because I have myself 
been in consultation since the inception 
of the program with the Federal officials 
who had jurisdiction over the matter. 
The men in the Division of Power were 
able to work out an arrangement by 
which Hetch Hetchy power could be sup- 
plied to.a new aluminum plant to be 
located near Modesto. 

This great achievement will mean a 
lot to the people of my district; it will 
mean revenues to the people of San Fran- 
cisco and a decreased tax burden; and 
it will mean more fighting planes and 
bombers to our forces in Australia, the 
Philippines, and throughout the world. 
I think that this achievement of the 
Division of Power, standing alone, would 
more than justify its small appropria- 
tion which has been approved by the 
committee. I sincerely trust that it will 
be approved by this body as a vital na- 
tional defense item. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. GREEN]. 
WAR VETERANS ARE DOING THEIR FULL PART IN 

PRESENT CRISIS AND DESIRE FURTHER SERVICE 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman and my 
colleagues, I invite the attention of all of 
you, but particularly the attention of 
our membership which serves on the 
House Military Affairs and also the 
House Naval Affairs Committees, I have 
received an unprecedented number of 
letters from World War veterans who 
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are now desirous of again serving with 
our armed forces. Many of these World 
War No. 1 veterans have spoken to me 
personally concerning their desire to be 
of helpfulness and service during the 
present war, Of course, some of them are 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps and in this 
manner have been able to go into active 
duty and a few others have in the reg- 
ular routine gained admittance to the 
Army and Navy. I have also had quite 
a few communications from Spanish- 
American War veterans who feel they 
are physically able to resume service with 
the armed forces. These veterans desire 
to serve our country in some helpful 
capacity. 

I believe that the Congress should 
promptly enact a general law which will 
permit all veterans who are able to meet 
reasonable requirements to enter the 
armed forces. Their World War and 
Spanish-American War training and 
their civilian occupation and experience 
since the war have prepared them for 
most useful services. Thousands of them 
have been engaged since the last war in 
the professional world or in administra- 
tive and directory capacities or in skilled 
labor capacities, and in fact, all of them 
who are physically able to follow gainful 
employment have been active in some 
qualifying line of work which renders 
them now by far of greater usefulness to 
the armed forces than an inexperienced 
man. It is true that a relatively small 
number may be physically able to endure 
exacting combat duty but with their 
knowledge, training, and experience, they 
could very well be offered service with 
the forces primarily in noncombat ca- 
pacity. They could train and whip into 
Army shape the thousands of men now 
entering the armed forces; they could do 
clerical duty, administrative duty, police 
and guard duty, construction super- 
vising duty, transportation, and mobili- 
zation supervision, production and su- 
pervision duty, and in fact, there are 
numbers of assignments which could be 
better performed by them than by any 
new person in the armed forces, and such 
assignments would be within the phys- 
ical ability of a large percentage, partic- 
ularly of the World War veterans. 

Practically all of these veterans have 
dependent families and many of them are 
without income except from their own 
earnings. It would be necessary for 
reasonable and comparable compensation 
to be allowed them. In other words, 
practically every one of these veterans 
could qualify for capacities which ordi- 
narily require officer’s rank and pay. If 
such capacity should be in noncombat 
duty, then a scale of pay, perhaps under 
regular oflicer’s pay, could be arranged 
for special veterans’ ofiicers corps. Re- 
cently, I sent the following communica- 
tion to the President: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3, 1942, 

My Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: I strongly urge 
that further consideration be given to the 
utilization of World War veterans in the pres- 
ent war program. Many of the war veterans 
are in good physical condition, and an un- 
usually large percentage of them have sufi- 
cient health to enable them to perform some 
kind of useful service during the war pro- 
gram. They are tried, true and patriotic 
men and are, indeed, well experienced in 
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practically all problems now facing our war- 
program officials. 

Those who are not physically capable of 
actual combat service could be utilized in 
active duty as camp officials, intelligence of- 
cers, in training of draftees and new recruits, 
and in guard duty. An arrangement of this 
kind would relieve many younger men in 
other services and would increase the num- 
ber of existing trained officers for more active 
duty. 

Practically all of these veterans have fam- 
ilies and other responsibilities which would 
make it, in nearly all cases, imperative for 
them to have greater pay than that allowed 
privates. It would be my thought that a 
special and appropriate Officership arrange 
ment might be well worked out which would 
allow commissions to practically all war vet- 
erans whose services are utilized as outlined 
above. The grade of pay allowed for the re- 
spective commissions given veterans could be 
slightly under the scale of the existing regu- 
lar Army Officers’ pay. 

A veteran who served as a private in World 
War No. 1 undoubtedly could now be worth far 
more to our armed forces at this time than 
he was during his war service, this because 
of his World War No. 1 training and experience 
and his civilian service and utilization since 
World War No. 1. A reasonable pay scale 
especially arranged for and provided for such 
war veterans who now enter the service for 
speciai duty and for the duration of the war 
would enable the minimum maintenance of 
their homes and at the same time permit 
them to fulfill their heart's desire for service 
now with our armed forces. 

Of course it is my thought that enlistment 
for such service should be optional with the 
veteran. An arrangement, however, as indi- 
cated above, would successfully invite the 
service of thousands of war veterans, and 
their service would be of inestimable value 
to our armed forces and our Nation's security. 

I receive letters daily from patriotic veter- 
ans who feel that they are physically able 
to perform at least some reasonable assign- 
ment in the role of our country’s defense. 
Practically all of them prefer assignment in 
accordance with their physical ability directly 
in the armed forces of our country. 

I make this suggestion to you as the Com- 
mander in Chief of our armed forces, and 
with the hope that some worth-while plan 
may evolve which will be not only for the 
help of our war veterans but also for sub- 
stantial aid to our armed forces in the de- 
fense of our country. 

With very kind personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Lex GREEN. 


Mr, Chairman, in our appropriate com- 
mittees will give consideration to con- 
structive and reasonable legislation along 
this line, a surprising number of worthy 
and capable veterans will thus be in- 
vited to return to the service. In fact, 
an unduly large percentage are now clam- 
oring for enrollment, even for unpaid 
duty. IT hope favorable consideration can 
be had. 


DISABILITY ALLOWANCE AND INCREASES 


At this particular time, when industry 
has been seriously displaced by war neces- 
sity and when the cost of living has in- 
creased, it would seem most timeiy to me 
for the House to give consideration to 
general pension legislation for World 
War veterans. I have during the past 
several Congresses introduced legislation 
for this purpose. H. R 1440, which I in- 
troduced for this purpose, is now before 
the House Commiitee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. Under the provisions 
of this bill, disability pay would be as fol- 
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lows: Ten percent, $12 per month; 25 
percent, $20 per month; 50 percent, $30 
per month; 75 percent. $40 per month; 
total disability, $60 per month. The bill 
further provides that World War veterans 
and dependents who are now drawing 
compensation would have an automatic 
increase of 10 percent in such payments. 
There are other provisions in the bill for 
liberalization of existing laws. I have in 
my files a large number of veteran cases 
which I believe in fact are service con- 
nected but from one cause or another, 
the veteran has been unable to prove to 
the satisfaction of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration that service connection exists. 
This bill would take care of all these 
border-line cases by automatically giving 
compensation 
WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ BILL 


In this connection, I may mention 
that we have twice passed in the House 
and sent to the Senate a bill for com- 
pensation benefits for dependents of 
World War veterans without service con- 
nection. Our last bill was H. R. 4, and 
passed the House on June 16, 1941. This 
is one of the most meritorious pieces of 
legislation that I ever voted for, and I 
hope that the other legislative branch 
will promptly act in order that these 
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widows and orphans and dependent par- 
ents of deceased veterans may have these 
justified benefits. 

It is true that the Congress has made 
large appropriations for disabled World 
War veterans and for their dependents 
and for their hospitalization. In my 
State we now have some 4,000 Spanish- 
American War veterans who draw pen- 
sion and some 11,500 World War vet- 
erans drawing compensation or pension. 
The total amcunt paid for all purposes 
to all veterans, dependents, for hospi- 
talization, and so forth, in Florida for 
1941, was a little over $11,000,000. I in- 
clude herewith in this connection a 
statement recently given me by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, February 11, 1942. 
Hon. Lex GREEN, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Green: Reference is made 
to your letter dated February 9, 1942, re- 
questing information relative to the amount 
disbursed in the State of Florida for the 
fiscal years 1940 and 1941. 

The following table indicates an approxi- 
mate distribution of expenditures in the 
State of Florida during the fiscal years 1940 
and 1941, and the number of beneficiaries on 
the roll June 30, 1940 and 1941. 


e and pension benefits: 


Living veterans 
veterans... 
War of 1812 


Mexican Wer (deceased veterans) 


Indian War: 


he — — — 


8 veterans 
Civil Wer 


D 
Spanish peara hes War: 


IJ aana 


Deceased veterans. 
Regular Establishment: 
Living veterans 


Deceased veteraus „ 


Total compensation and pension benefits: 
Living veterans. 
Deceased veterans 


Military and naval insurance 
Adjusted service and dependent pay 
tearm nica FC 


Number | Disbursed | Number | Disbursed 


on roll during on roll during 
June 30, | fiscal year | June 30, | fiscal year 
1940 1940 1941 1941 

E 6,582 | $3, 428, 752 7,127 
a 1, 794 973, 48 1,953 

— ero 121 eS 1 O37 
ee 35 30, 245 40 
A £0 14, 411 47 
A 37 56, 128 27 
ä 603 200. 032 534 
ä 3,930 | 3, 058. 047 8,904 
1,014 267, 1, 086 
659 227, 804 603 
— — 182 54, 582 204 


1 Administration includes ex 2 epg to the maintenance and operation of all offices, hospitals, and all 


forms of medical, hospital, an 


Admintstrator. 


These expenditures do not take care 
of the pressing and just requirements. 
Passage of H. R. 1440 or its substance is 
not only justified but is just and should 
be done. I ask your support for this bill. 

For all purposes, veterans and depend- 
ents, hospitalization, and so forth, in 
Florida the past 12 years, there has been 
expended possibly $84,000,000. We have 
in Florida two splendid facilities for vet- 
erans—one at Lake City and the other 
at Bay Pines, Fla. In my efforts for these 
facilities, I have uniformly had the fullest 
cooperation of Florida veterans. In fact, 
this cooperation has been had in all 
things which were for the benefit and 


betterment of our great Nation and our 

democratic form of government. I am 

grateful for this cooperation and under- 

standing which exists in my State. 
VOTED FOR BONUS PAYMENTS 


Soon after my vote for payment of the 
bonus, Frank E. Altman, senior vice com- 
mander, Department of Florida, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and also president, Vet- 
erans’ Voting League, wired me: 

Your vote yesterday (for bonus payment) 
has been recorded in our sacred archives. 
Call on me or our State-wide organization 
for anything you may need in future. 


Also, J. J. Skillman, national council- 
man, Veterans of Foreign Wars, wired as 
follows: 


Congratulations on the courage of your 
conviction to honor the Nation’s heroes by 
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your support in voting for the bonus bill. 
The veterans of the State of Florida will never 
forget your courage and gratitude shown to 
them by you. 


The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 
10, 1936, roll call No. 3, shows that I voted 
to pass the bonus bill. I also was the 
only Florida Congressman who signed the 
petition on the Speaker’s desk to force 
consideration of this bill. The CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of January 24, 1936, page 
987, roll call No. 11, shows that I voted 
to pass the bonus bill over the veto of the 
President, This is the bill under which 
the bonus was paid to the veterans. 

Gordon B. Knowles, former command- 
er, the American Legion, Department of 
Florida, wrote me as follows: 

I wish to express to you on behalf of the 
American Legion, of the Department of 
Florida, and particularly on behalf of my 
associates on the committee that recently 
went to Washington about the Lake City Hos- 
pital, our very sincere thanks for your co- 
operation and kindness in connection with 
the project and our visit to Washington. 
You were more than courteous, thoughtful, 
and hospitable to us and we are all very 
grateful. 


Hon. Frank J. Wideman, former As- 
sistant Attorney General, wrote me as 
follows: 

I congratulate you on your good work in 
the matter of establishing a branch of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers in Florida. 


Raymer F. Maguire, former member of 
Florida Board of Control, wrote me: 

I appreciate the Fletcher-Green bill oro- 
viding for the establishment of Naticnal 
Home for Disabled Soldiers in Florida. I am 
sure of one thing, and that is that you never 
miss an opportunity to put in your oar and 
paddle or the interest of Florida. 


Howard Rowton, a most prominent 
Florida Legionnaire, wrote me: 

I want to thank you for the fine support 
that you have always given the ex-service 
men of Florida, and we feel that in you we 
have a real friend. 


J. W. Gooding, past department com- 
mander, Florida United Spanish War 
Veterans, wrote me: 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
you for the good work you have done for the 
State of Florida in reference to the branch of 
the National Soldiers Home for Florida 
(Southern States) and for your wires to me as 
department commander. I especially wish to 
thank you for all your work in behalf of cur 
organization, the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans. As retiring department commander 
for Florida for 1929-30 I personally as well 
as for the organization express my apprecia- 
tion. 


The great veterans’ facility now at Bay 
Pines, Fla., was established as a result of 
the bill which I introduced in the House 
and the late Senator Fletcher, of Florida, 
in the Senate. 

LEGION DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD 


One of the greatest honors which it has 
been my lot to receive was the Legion 
distinguished service award for 1933, of 
the American Legion post of my home 
county. 8 

If there is doubt in the minds of any 
present as to the patriotism and desire of 
World War veterans to serve our country 
in the present armed conflict, I hope you 
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will listen to the following communica- 
tion: 
UNITED STAȚES AMERICAN LEGION, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., March 6, 1942. 
Hon. Lex GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Lex: Your letter of the 20th ultimo, 
enclosing the copy of the American’s Creed, 
was read to the entire membership in open 
meeting, and a mction was made and passed 
that this letter be sent expressing our sincere 
appreciation. 

Many of our members have expressed their 
desire to again serve our country in this hour 
of need, but apparently their age prohibits 
the use of their services. However, we all 
stand ready and willing to serve in whatever 
capacity possible. 

Personally, I took an examination for re- 
commission in the service on January 13 and 
have just been ordered to have my blood 
pressure rechecked, although I haven't missed 
a day from the office in many years. 

Assuring you it is always a pleasure to be of 
service and with kindest personal regards, 
Iam 

Respectfully, 
MartTIn H. TEwEs, 
Adjutant. 


I was deeply impressed by a statement 
recently carried in the Florida press and 
made by State Commander Rupert 
Caviness, of the American Legion, De- 
partment of Florida. Mr. Caviness is 
a highly patriotic, thoughtful, and well- 
informed gentleman. His views are in- 
deed entitled to the consideration of the 
Congress. His statement, in part, was 
as follows: 

In my opinion, we are very fortunate in 
having the brainiest men of the world at the 
head of our Army and our Navy. Our Army 
and Navy represent the “cream of man- 
power” not only of our Nation but of the 
whole world. 

I have all of the confidence in the world 
in these men, and I know that they are 
capable of doing a better job than is pos- 
sible by any other manpower of the world, 
providing they are furnished with a suf- 
ficient amount of the proper equipment. 

The United States Army and Navy is com- 
posed of the highest quality men that can 
be found in the world. They are in there 
because of the enlistment, or because of 
selective service. We should be doing things 
to let these men know that we are proud 
of them. Our task is to build their spirits 
and try to make them believe that we are 
with them 100 percent. 

The quickest way for us to win this war 
would be for every true American citizen 
to be called into some kind of service and 
thereby carry his or her part. 

Suppose we take another idea from Brit- 
ain and put a ceiling on the amount of 
money that every United States citizen may 
earn in a year. Is any civilian worth more 
pay than the man who is fighting and offer- 
ing his life to preserve what we have? 


The veterans are responding nobly to 
the call of duty and are doing all within 
their power for our war effort. They de- 
sire to participate further, If arrange- 
ments can be made for further participa- 
tion, the veterans will be not only happy 
but will respond and our civilization will 
be benefited. 

We are now facing the most critical 
period in the history of our Republic. 
Civilization is at the very cross roads. 
The liberty and freedom of not only the 
American people but of mankind is at 
stake. The suppressed and enslaved peo- 
ple of many nations now look with long- 
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ing hope for rescue by the people of the 
United States. Their freedom has been 
blasted. They are mow writhing under 
the iron heel of Hitler and his hordes. 
Unity and supreme effort of America 
are the only hope for freedom’s victory 
over Germany, Italy, and imperial Japan. 
Men of character, experience, and ability 
are needed to help guide the destiny of 
our Nation and world freedom. Let us 
do all possible to utilize the services of 
these patriotic and qualified veterans. 

The Clerk read to line 6, bottom of 
page 1. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr. McCormack having assumed the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
Cooper, chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the 
Union reported that that Committee had 
had under consideration the bill H. R. 
6845 and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend the remarks 
I made this afternoon and include two 
or three short letters. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include a very 
excellent address by the Commissioner 


from the Philippine Islands [Mr. 
ELIZALDE]. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. E. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
uranimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by including a speech by Mrs. Pearl 
Buck. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. ` 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include an item from the New England 
News Letter for the month of March. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 
MODIFICATION OF THE WALSH-HEALEY 

ACT 


Mr.HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4579) to amend sub- 
section (c) of section 1 of Public, No. 846, 
Seventy-fourth Congress (S. 3055), an act 
to provide conditions for the purchase of 
supplies and the making of contracts by 
the United States, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the right to object. This bill affects 
the Walsh-Healey Act? 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes, sir. 

Mr, MICHENER. Will the gentleman ` 
explain what the changes are and 
whether the bill has the support of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
Heatey] and those who represent organ- 
ized labor as well as the others who are 
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vitally interested in this type of legisla- 
tion in the House. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. This bill brings the Walsh-Healey 
Act into line with the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, and makes the two in accord 
with respect to annual wages and hours. 
The distinguished gentleman from Mich- 
igan is one of the ranking members of 
our committee as well as in the leader- 
ship of the minority of the House, knows 
that this bill has the unanimous favor- 
able reports, both of the subcommittee 
and the full Committee on the Judiciary. 
It has the cordial support of Mr. HEALEY, 
who is one of the joint authors of the 
Walsh-Healey Act. It has the support 
of L. Metcalfe Walling, who was the ad- 
ministrator of the Walsh-Healey Act 
and now is the Wage and Hour Adminis- 
trator. 

So far as our committee is advised, no 
one opposes it, and it has the hearty 
approval of everyone who has studied the 
problem it solves. 

There are a few employers who have 
agreed with their employees, bargaining 
collectively, upon an annual income for 
working not more than 2,080 hours an- 
nually, as permitted by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Such firms cannot par- 
ticipate in the war effort on that basis 
because of the weekly hour maximum 
fixed by the Walsh-Healey Act. Hence, 
this bill amends the latter act to make 
it conform, in this particular, with the 
former act. 

Due to the laudable, intelligent, and 
diligent efforts of the author of this bill, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Keere], and the author of an identical 
bill or a similar bill, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN], 
all of the elements have been brought 
into accord and there is no opposition 
whatever so far as we know. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Hoses]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (c) of 
section 1 of an act entitled “Public No. 846,” 
Seventy-fourth Congress (S. 3055), be amend- 
ed by inserting the following proviso after 
the end of said subsection (c): “Provided, 
That the provisions of this subsection shall 
not apply to any employer who shall have 
entered into an agreement with his employees 
pursuant to the provisions of paragraphs 2 
and 3 of subsection (b) of section 7 of an 


act entitled ‘Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938," ” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Borune (at the request of Mr. 
Luprow) for 1 week, on account of official 
business. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motior was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 43 minutes p. m.) 
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the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 25, 1942, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATU- 
RALIZATION 


The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold a hearing at 
10:30 a. m. on Wednesday, March 25, 
1942, on H. R. 6529 and private bills. 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PETROLEUM OF THE 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 


The Subcommittee on Petroleum of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce will hold a meeting at 10 a. m. 
on Friday, March 27, 1942, to hear Mr. 
Elliot E. Simpson, director of the Drex- 
sage Rubber Co. of New York in respect 
to rubber. 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m. Tuesday, April 14, 1942. 
Business- to be considered: Hearings 
along the line of the Sanders bill, 
H. R. 5497, and other matters connected 
with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1528. A letter from the Secretary of War 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated November 6, 
1941, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a review of reports 
on the Great Pee Dee, Lynches, Little Pee 
Dee, and Waccamaw Rivers, S. C., with a view 
to determining if improvement of Big Bull 
Creek, with a view to flood control, is advis- 
able, requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control, House of Representa- 
tives, adopted on October 4, 1940; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

1529. A letter from the Secretary of War 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated December 
11, 1941, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary exam- 
ination and survey of the Nooksack River, 
Wash., authorized by the Flood Control Act 
approved on June 22, 1936; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 

1530. A letter from the Secretary of War 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated December 4, 
1941, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a review of reports on 
the White River Basin, Mo, and Ark., with a 
view to determining the advisability of under- 
taking flood-control works on the Cache 
River, requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted on April 14, 1937; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 

1531. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor of the Federal Works Agency transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill designed to au- 
thorize the Federal Works Administrator to 
appoint a Deputy Federal Works Administra- 
tor and to define his duties; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

1532. A letter from the Secretary of War 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
authorize officers and enlisted men of the 
armed forces of the United States to accept 
decorations, orders, medals, and emblems 
tendered by governments of cobelligerent na- 
tions or other American republics; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

1533. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce transmitting a report of the activities 
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of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and its subsidiaries in connection with the 
defense and war effort; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: Committee 
on Appropriations. H. R. 6845. A bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1943, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1935). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. BULWINKLE: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 6799. 
A bill to increase the monthly maximum 
number of flying hours of air pilots, as lim- 
ited by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, be- 
cause of the military needs arising out of the 
present war; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1944). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HART: Committee on War Claims. 
H. R. 1147. A bill for the relief of Dr. Henry 
Clay Risner; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1936). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HART: Committee on War Claims. 
H. R. 1280. A bill for the relief of Meta De 
Rene McLoskey; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1937). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
War Claims. H. R. 1336, A bill for the re- 
lief of Leah A. Brownell; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1938). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, MILLS of Louisiana: Committee on 
War Claims. H. R. 1578. A bill conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims of the 
United States to hear, adjudicate, and enter 
judgment on the claim of Carl G. Allgrunn 
against the United States for the use of his 
invention in rifling guns during the war and 
thereafter by the Symington-Anderson Co. 
at Rochester, N. Y., said invention being 
shown and described in his Letters Patent 
No, 1,311,107, issued by the Patent Office of 
the United States on or about July 22, 1919, 
and conferring jurisdiction upon said Court 
of Claims to recpen and further adjudicate 
the claim of said Carl G. Allgrunn for the 
use of his invention by companies or in shops 
other than the Symington-Anderson Co. in 
1918 and 1919, which claim has heretofore 
been settled on the basis of the judgment of 
the Court of Claims of February 8, 1937, 
awarding the said Carl G. Allgrunn the sum 
of $56,043.76 with interest thereon, on which 
judgment the said Carl G. Allgrunn was paid 
on or about April 11, 1938, the sum of $119,- 
030.80; without amendment (Rept. No. 1939). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WORLEY: Committee on War Claims. 
H. R. 1744. A bill for the relief of Lizzie 
Berry; without amendment (Rept. No. 1940). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HART: Committee on War Claims. 
H. R. 2219. A bill for the relief of Mary G. 
Person; without amendment (Rept. No. 1941). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
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Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER: Committee 
on War Claims. H. R. 3176. A bill for the 
relief of Agnes Brodahl; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1942). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
War Claims. H. R. 4624. A bill for the 
relief of John August Johnson; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1943). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 6845. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1943, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DIMOND: 

H. R. 6846. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to create a legislative assembly in the 
Territory of Alaska, to confer legislative power 
thereon, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 24, 1912; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

By Mr KOPPLEMANN: 

H. R. 6847. A bill to assure to all persons 
within the District of Columbia full and 
equal privileges of places of public accommo- 
dation, resort, entertainment, and amuse- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: 

H. Res. 466. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives that activi- 
ties of the Office of Civilian Defense con- 
cerned with the promotion of sports and other 
forms of recreation should be discontinued 
immediately; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. DICKSTEIN introduced a bill (H. R. 
6848) granting jurisdiction to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit to reopen and readjudicate the case 
of Robert L. Demuth, which was referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2596. Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky: Petition 
of Hon. George Street Boone, of Elkton, Ky., 
and numerous citizens and residents of Elk- 
ton and Todd County, Ky., petitioning for 
a ceiling over all prices, including wages, 
agricultural products, manufactured articles, 
and rents, to be fixed at a reasonable value, 
with the request that the price ceiling fixed 
be firmly enforced, etc.; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

2597. By Mr. MOTT: Petition signed by 
Mrs. H. Francis Meeker and 67 citizens of 
Clackamas County, State of Oregon, request- 
ing the passage of Senate bill 860; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

2598. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 33 
members of the Young People’s Organization 
of the Portersville Presbyterian Church, urg- 
ing the passage of the bill now before Con- 
gress to forbid the sale of beer and liquor 
in areas where there are training camps for 
our soldiers; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

2599. Also, petition of 34 members of the 
Portersville Presbyterian Church, urging the 
passage of the bill now before Congress to 
forbid the sale of beer and liquor in areas 
where there are training camps for our sol- 
diers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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2600. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the 
Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors, Los 
Angeles, Calif., expressing opposition to the 
bill H. R. 6750, which is a substitute for both 
H. R. 6617 and H. R. 6049, contending that 
the principle of the proposal is not to the 
best interests of the small communities or 
local Government agencies; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

2601. Also, petition of the California State 
Board of Agriculture, urging that the Farm 
Security Administration be granted sufficient 
budgetary and other support to enable it to 
provide mobile camps for seasonal workers 
and to deal with problems of transporting 
such workers within and to areas where their 
services are needed, that the United States 
Employment Service in California be provided 
with a sufficient additional staff to enable it 
to perform properly its important functions 
in connection with recruiting and supplying 
necessary seasonai labor; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

2602. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion passed by the Council of the City of 
bureau of identification of the police depart- 
ment, Corsicana, Tex., favoring House bill 
6256; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2603. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion passed by the council of the city of 
Kenosha, Wis., opposing provisions of House 
bill 6750, to promote the prosecution of war 
by exempting from State, Territorial, and 
local taxes the sale, purchase, storage, use, or 
consumption of tangible personal property 
and services for use in performing defense 
contracts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

2604. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of the 
Railroad Commission of the State of Califor- 
nia, at San Francisco, Calif., approving the 
enactment of House bill 6156, or other ap: 
propriate measure, for the purpose 
amending section 321 of title III, part II, a 
the Transportation Act of 1940; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2605, By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of the Pure Milk Association of Chicago, 
II., recommending that no priorities be 
granted for new public buildings unless it be 
shown that such buildings are absolutely 
necessary and will directly aid in winning 
war; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

2606. Also, resolution of the Pure Milk As- 
sociation of Chicago, III., urging Congress to 
pass legislation prohibiting interstate ship- 
ment and sale of oleomargarine containing 
any dairy products, which is yellow in color 
and which imitates butter in respect to color, 
taste, and appearance; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

2607. Also, resolution of the Pure Milk As- 
sociation of Chicago, III., urging legislation 
to protect the human and anima! life of the 
United States by establishing a permanent 
system of sanitary inspection and control 
over the importation of animals and their 
products from foreign countries, and to pro- 
vide for the imposition of mandatory em- 
bargoes against such importation where there 
is danger of spreading disease to this coun- 
try; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, Marcu 25, 1942 
(Legislative day of Thursday, March 5, 
1942) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, the Very Reverend 
Z€Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

O God, Thou Father of our spirits, 
whose greatness separates Thee not 
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from us but rather brings Thee near and 
enfolds us in Thy care: Teach us to live, 
though sometimes it were easier far to 
pass away, closing our eyes upon earth's 
twilight and wakening at the dawn; 
teach us that harder lesson, how to live 
and serve Thee in life’s darkest mo- 
ments; to live no more for sin and self, 
wasting life’s precious hours in seeking 
our own pleasures, but employing heart 
and hand to do Thy bidding cheerfully, 
with kindly words for all. And let this 
be our highest, holiest joy, so to fill the 
common days with harmonies divine, 
that, when for us all working days are 
o'er, the heavenly music, gladsome and 
soothing, sweet and clear, shall rise in 
purest harmony through all eternity, 
stealing away the strain of every aching 
heart, healing the long-borne pain. In 
our Saviour’s name, we ask it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Green, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Tuesday, March 24, 1942, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Calloway, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 4579) to amend 
subsection (c) of section 1 of Public, 
No. 846, Seventy-fourth Congress (S. 
3055), an act to provide conditions for 
the purchase of supplies and the making 
of contracts by the United States, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


H.R 1057. An act to establish a system of 
longevity pay for postal employees; 

H. R. 5945. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact entered into by the 
States of Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska 
with respect to the use of the waters of the 
Republican River Basin; 

H. R. 6738. An act to limit the initial base 
pay of $21 per month for enlisted men in 
the Army and Marine Corps to those of the 
seventh grade; and 

H. R. 6759. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to fix the hours of duty of 
postal employees, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 14, 1935, as amended, so 
as to permit payment for overtime for Satur- 
day service in lieu of compensatory time. , 


JAMES D. PRESTON 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in these 
hectic days of strife and turmoil, it ap- 
pears to me to be fit and proper to say 
a few words of appreciation of the loyal 
and intelligent services of one of the 
Senate’s faithful employees. Today 
marks the anniversary of 45 years of 
service of James D. Preston to the 
Senate, 
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The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. | REPORT or ADMINISTRATOR OF THE AGRICUL- 


O’Maxnoney], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. WHITE], the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. La FoLLETTE], and I are former 
employees of this body. We were fortu- 
nate in that in days gone by we were 
fellow employees of Jim Preston, and I 
am happy that we who worked with 
him—and the Senate itself—can sin- 
cerely say while Jim Preston is still alive, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” 
CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. GREEN. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green Reed 
Austin Guffey Reynolds 
Bailey Gurney Rosier 
Bankhead Hayden Russell 
Bar Hill Schwartz 
Bilbo Holman Shi 
Bone Hughes Smathers 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Brown Johnson, Colo. Spencer 
Bulow Langer Stewart 
Burton Lee Taft 
Butler Lucas Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Capper McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Caraway McKellar Tobey 
Chandler McNary Truman 
Chavez Maloney Tunnell 
Clark, Idaho Maybank Tydings 
Clark, Mo. Mead Vandenberg 
Connally Millikin Van Nuys 

er Murdock Wagner 
Davis Murray Walsh 
Doxey Nye Wheeler 
Ellender O'Daniel White 
George O'Mahoney Wiley 
Gerry Overton Willis 
Gillette Pepper 
Glass Radcliffe 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Haren! is 
absent from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from California IMr. 
Downey], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Kircore], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are 
holding hearings in Western States on 
matters pertaining to national defense. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWSI, the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Barktey], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr, Bunker], and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HERRING] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Norris] is 
absent becouse of illness. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Batt] is a member of the 
Senate committee holding hearings in 
the West on matters pertaining to the 
national defense, and is therefore unable 
to be present. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brivces] is absent as a result of an 
injury and illness. 

The Senator from Minois [Mr. 
Brooxs] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopez] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


TURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the operations under sections 7 to 14, in- 
clusive, of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1941, consisting of a bulletin 
entitled “Report of the Administrator of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
1941” (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

PROVISION FOR DEPUTY FEDERAL WORKS 

ADMINISTRATOR 

A letter from the Acting Administrator of 
the Federal Works Agency, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to provide for 
a Deputy Federal Works Administrator, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations. 


SALES OF TIRES TO FARMERS—APPEAL 
AND PROTEST OF CITIZENS OF LINN 
COUNTY, KANS. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
just received and present for reference 
an appeal and protest from a large group 
of farmers of Centerville, Kans., asking 
that tires shall be sold to owners of trucks 
engaged in the delivery of milk and other 
necessary food products, and that trucks 
engaged in hauling alcoholic liquor be 
not permitted to buy tires during the 
national emergency. I might add that 
this appeal has strong support through- 
out the agricultural localities of the 
Middle West. 

The protest is as follows: 


We, the undersigned citizens of Linn 
County, Kans., petition our legal representa- 
tives in Washington, D. C., to use their in- 
fluence in seeing that persons or companies 
owning trucks used in hauling milk and 
other ni food products be allowed to 
buy tires for those trucks during the na- 
tional emergency, and to further use their 
influence to see that persons or companies 
owning trucks used in hauling alcoholic bev- 
erages shall not be allowed to buy tires for 
those trucks during the national emergency. 


While I have the floor, Mr. President, 
I desire to say that I have learned of 
dairymen going out of business in Kansas 
communities because they cannot get 
tires for their delivery trucks, while the 
beer trucks apparently rate new tires as 
needed to make their deliveries. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the paper presented by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas will be received and 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CHANDLER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. 2221. A bill to provide for the adjust- 
ment of certain tort claims against the United 
States and to confer jurisdiction in respect 
thereto on the district courts of the United 
States, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1198). 

By Mr, ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

H. R.3732. A bill for the relief of Ida Baird; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1197); 

H. R. 4955. A bill for the relief of Geoffrey 
Orme; without amendment (Rept. No. 1198); 

H. R. 5069. A bill for the relief of George 
Garcavy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1199); 

H. R. 5500. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Charles L. Clark; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1200); 
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H. R. 5504. A bill for the relief of H. J. 
Abney; without amendment (Rept. No. 1201); 
and 

H. R. 5686. A bill for the relief of Lewis J. 
and Mary Black; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1202). 

By Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 2192. A bill authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to reim- 
burse Carrol D. Ward for the losses sus- 
tained by him by reason of the negligence 
of an employee of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1203); 

H. R. 5452. A bill for the relief of Emmett 
Armstrong; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1204); and 

H. R. 5866. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Atlanta, Ga,; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1205). 

By Mr. ROSIER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 4092. A bill for the relief of E P. 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 


H. R. 5559. A bill for the relief of William 
Horsman; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1207); and 

H.R, 5977. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Wilder Temple; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1208). 

By Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H.R. 639. A bill for the relief of Edd Nev- 
ins; without amendment (Rept. No. 1209); 

H. R. 4464. A bill for the relief of Henry J. 
McCloskey; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1210); and 

H. R. 6714. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
Elliott and Helen Elliott; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1211). 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee presented to the President of the 
br States the following enrolled 

8: 
On March 23, 1942: 

S. 1696. An act for the relief of Bessie 
Walden. 

On March 24, 1942: 

S. 2208. An act to further expedite the 
prosecution of the war. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. McNARY: 

S. 2402. A bill for the relief of Lee D. Hose - 

ley; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BILBO: 

S. 2403. A bill to provide for use of net 
weights in interstate-commerce transactions 
in cotton, to provide for the standardization 
of bale covering for cotton, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 2404. A bill to authorize officers and en- 
listed men of the armed forces of the United 
States to accept decorations, orders, medals, 
and emblems tendered by governments of 
cobelligerent nations or the other American 
republics; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

S. 2405. A bill to discharge more effectively 
the obligations of the United States under 
certain treaties relating to the manufacture 
and distribution of narcotic drugs, by pro- 
viding for domestic control of the produc- 
tion and distribution of the opium poppy and 
its products, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 2406. A bill to authorize the Secretary 

of the Navy to proceed with the construc- 
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tion of certain public works, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2407. A bill to provide for the extension 
of time within which China Trade Act cor- 
porations may file annual reports; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(Mr. McCARRAN also introduced Senate 
bill 2408, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 4579) to amend subsec- 
tion (c) of section 1 of Public, No. 846, 
Seventy-fourth Congress (S. 3055), an 
act to provide conditions for the pur- 
chase of supplies and the making of con- 
tracts by the United States, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 


WOMEN’S ARMY AUXILIARY CORPS— 
AMENDMENT - 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 6293) to estab- 
lish a Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
for service with the Army of the United 
States, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


EQUALIZATION OF ARMY PAY—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. WALSH submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 2387) to equalize the rates of pay of 
all personnel in the United States Army, 
the Philippine Scouts, and the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth Army, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


PREFERENCE RATING AFFECTING DELIV- 
ERY OF MINING MATERIALS 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 232), which was 
referred to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining: 


Resolved, That the special committee cre- 
ated pursuant to Senate Resolution 187, Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress, agreed to August 16, 
1935, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized and directed to make a 
full and complete investigation with respect 
to the origin of, and the necessity for, the 
amendment made on March 2, 1942, to Pref- 
erence Rating Order P-56 (relating to prefer- 
ence ratings for deliveries of materials for 
mining enterprises) under which mines are 
excluded from the benefits of such order if 
more than 30 percent of their production in 
dollar value consists of gold or silver, or both. 
In connection with such investigation the 
committee shall ascertain and determine the 
extent to which consideration was given in 
making the amendment ‘to such order on 
March 2, 1942, to the effect of such amend- 
ment on (1) the mining industry in general, 
(2) the economy of hundreds ef communities 
which are wholly dependent upon mines pro- 
ducing gold or silver, or both, (8) the creation 
of additional unemployment in mining com- 
munities, (4) the extent to which silver may 
be used in the war effort as a substitute for 
strategic minerals, (5) the activities of pros- 
pectors searching for new discoveries of stra- 
tegic mincrals needed for the war effort, and 
(6) the losses in tax revenue to the Federal, 
State, and local governments resulting from 
the closing of mining enterprises which are 
unable to secure materials for their continued 
operation. The committee shall report to the 
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Senate, at the earliest practicable date, the 
results of its investigation, together with its 
recommendations, if any, for necessary legis- 
lation, 

For the purposes of this resolution the com- 
mittee, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized to hold such hearings, 
to sit and act at such times and places during 
the sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods 
of the Seventy-seventh and succeeding Con- 
gresses, to employ such clerical and other as- 
sistants, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses, and the 
production of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
caths, to take such testimony, and to make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable. The 
cost of stenographic services to report such 
hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. The expenses of the com- 
mittee, which shall not exceed $5,000, shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOP CONNALLY ON 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIRST AN- 
NIVERSARY OF BEGINNING OF GREEK 
WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 
[Mr. CONNALLY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a statement 

issued by him teday with reference to the 
one hundred and twenty-first anniversary of 
the beginning of the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE PUBLIC POWER PROGRAM—ARTICLE 
BY DREW PEARSON AND ROBERT S. 
ALLEN 
{Mr. LEE asked and obtained leave to have 

printed in the Record an article appearing in 

the Washington Daily Merry-Go-Round 
column of the Washington Times-Herald by 

Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen, relative 

to the public-power program, which appears 

in the Appendix. 


PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS 
[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement issued 
by him on March 25, 1942, relating to the 
Problems of small business, which appears 
in the Appendix. | 


HARMONY IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS— 
ATTITUDE OF UNITED STATES CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I am unhappy today ‘hat I have to come 
before the Senate with information I 
wish to give. All Senators know the re- 
markable agreement brought about be- 
tween industry and labor, in which it 
was agreed that there should be no 
strikes or lock-outs, that all disputes 
should be settled by peaceful means, and 
that the President of the United States 
should set up proper machinery. to bring 
about a settlement of disputes in accord- 
ance with the theory of settlement by 
peaceful means. 

No sooner was that agreement entered 
into than elements in our country tried 
to wreck it. Probably in the history of 
industrial labor relations in the United 
States there was never a more momen- 
tous event than the making of this agree- 
ment, brought about voluntarily for the 
purpose of uniting our country, and al- 
lowing all elements of industry and labor 
which had been in dispute to come to- 
gether and meet a general objective. 
Everyone realized that there would be an 
expansion of that agreement by volun- 
tary methods, and within the last week 
we have seen the development of that 
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expansion, until now we can almost add 
a third agreement, which would read 
something like this: 

That the 40-hour week for figuring 
base pay shall be continued, with time 
and a half for all hours over 40 hours, 
but there shall be no extra pay for a 
Sunday or holiday, unless such Sunday 
or holiday is the seventh consecutive day 


the individual works. 


Mr. President, that agreement has 
been readily accepted by the leaders of 
labor and by the leaders of industry. All 
agree that there should be a day of rest 
on the Sabbath. All know that consecu- 
tive work without one day of rest is not 
good for man, for animal, for machine, or 
for a whole plant. Therefore, all ac- 
cept the rest period theory, knowing that 
efficiency is maintained thereby. 

Even that agreement, however, seems 
to bring dissatisfaction to certain people 
in our country, although time after time 
they have protested extra pay for Sun- 
day, and when it is about to be abolished, 
they turn to something else. 

Mr. President, there is nothing finer 
government can do than to bring about 
settlement of differences by voluntary 
action; but there are elements in our 
country, as in all others, which like to 
think of coercion, of forcing somebody, 
of demanding that there be a law, fail- 
ing to realize that a law without enforce- 
ment is no law at all. 

Even when we set up the Selective 
Service Act, and guaranteed to the peo- 
ple of our country the yoluntary method, 
on the first day the Selective Service Act 
went into effect someone tried through 
regulation to interfere with voluntary 
enlistments, because it was assumed we 
must have a completely “swat down” 
law, under which no one would have a 
right to do what he desired to do. 

The United States Navy to this day has 
not accepted the theory of a conscript 
navy. I think I did as much as anyone 
else toward bringing about the enact- 
ment of the selective service law, but 
never did I want the door closed to vol- 
untary action on the part of an indi- 
vidual citizer. of the United States who 
wished to serve his country,.and I do 
not want voluntary action in industry 
and labor relations interfered with. In- 
cidentally, neither do those who are real 
leaders in labor and real leaders in in- 
dustry want it. 

That which I am about to present I 
am presenting because I do not believe 
that the members of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the leaders of in- 
dustry in the United States, will condone 
for 1 minute that which their organi- 
zation is doing at this time. 

In order that the Members of Con- 
gress may have a warning about what is 
coming to them, I want to read a letter 
which I am sure industry will condemn 
quite as much as it will be condemned on 
the floor of the Senate and on the floor 
of the House of Representatives. I want 
to show how the “grass roots” opinion of 
our country has its origin and where the 
great avalanche of letters which is about 
to descend upon each one of us will have 
its origin in this particular case. The 
source is not the farm, not the iaboring 
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men who are working by themselves, but 
a marble hal. in the city of Washington. 
That is where the movement is being 
organized. 

We know the origin of some other prop- 
aganda campaigns. I am bringing this 
matter to the attention of the Senate 
how so that Senators may be prepared 
for the avalanche, and because I believe 
that the leaders of industry who are as 
patriotic and who are as straightforward 
and who are as anxious to bring about 
united action as any people in the United 
States, will repudiate that which their 
organization has done through agencies 
in the organization made up of men who 
live by their wits. 

On March 20, 1942, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce sent from Wash- 
ington a communication to the organ- 
ization membership, which is signed by 
the board of directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States: 

The board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States urges that 
local and State chambers of commerce, trade, 
and industrial associations become aggres- 
sive in bringing widespread: expressions of 
opinion to Congress on des‘rable labor iegis- 
lation. It seems apparent that the do-noth- 
ing policy is not in the public interest and 
is not, more specifically in the interest of 
winning the war. 


“Do-nothing policy!” When, in the 
history of the Congress of the United 
States; when, ir the history of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, has there 
ever been worked out voluntarily by in- 
dustry and labor and lived up to very 
well, an agreement that there will he 1.0 
more strikes and that all disputes will 
be settled by pacific means? When 
could Congress have brought about such 
an agreement by legislation? When 
would it have been possible to enact a 
law bringing about such a fruitful re- 
sult? 

Mr. President, I think it goes without 
Saying that I am proud, as I believe the 
whole country is proud, of the leadership 
displayed by both industry and labor in 
bringing about that very desirable agree- 
ment, and it is a matter of pride also 
that that agreement is being expanded 
to overcome the abuses which may exist 
at the present time and which make it 
possible for the advantage-taker to real- 
ize profit at a time when he should not 
realize profit. The letter continues: 

Purposely, no analysis of proposals before 
Congress now is submitted herewith— 

Just write—write condemning any- 
thing. It does not make any difference 
what is condemned. Is not that a glori- 
ous way to unite our country? Anything 
to condemn Congress, to put the individ- 
ual Congressman on the spot. It is like 
the organization of the “Bundles for 
Congress.” This letter did not have its 
origin in the minds of the two low men 
ho had perverted their citizenship and 
spent their lives trying to help foreign 
countries. No, this comes from the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 


I will not for a moment assume that. 


the two low men who started the “Bun- 
dles for Congress” campaign are related 
in any way witi. anyone connected with 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, but tiie evil which will be done 
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will be even worse beceuse the United 
States Chamber of Commerce can stand 
in a position of condemning the one 
institution which stands for representa- 
tive government in the United States, 
and which forms the policy of the United 
States, and of making the members of 
that institution fidgety, wondering 
whether they ought not to be acting in 
the spirit of this letter. I read further: 

Purposely, no analysis of proposals before 
Congress now is submittec herewith, as this 
might be confusing. 


But stir all the confusion in the world; 
make the country confused; cause it to 
become disunited; write any kind of a 
letter about any kind of a thing, and 
urge Congress to bring about some kind 
of legislation which will interfere with 
the voluntary methods for uniting indus- 
try and labor—methods which are unit- 
ing the country in pushing forward the 
war. 

Why do they want to interfere? Is it 
because of patriotism? Is it because of 
zeal? They do not know the history of 
the country when they do such things. 
They are acting merely to interfere with 
the unity of our country. 


Our objective— 
The letter goes on to say— 
is to get from businessmen and their organi- 


zations their own expressions directly to 
their Congressmen and their Senators. 


About what? “We will not make an 
analysis. We just want your opinion. 
What bill are you going to be for?” That 
is not stated. Anything which may be 
offered. 

Probably in the history of the United 
States no greater confusion-engendering 
document was ever sent out to the peo- 
ple of the United States. Sent out to 
whom? To local and State chambers of 
commerce and to trade and industrial 
associations from one end of our country 
to the other, in order to agitate, to irri- 
tate, and to make Congress miserable, 
and do something to interfere with a 
voluntary peaceful process of uniting 
industry and labor as they never have 
been united before in our history. I con- 
tinue reading: 

Our objective is to get from businessmen 
and their organizations their own expres- 
sions directly to their Congressmen and their 
Senators. 

You are already familiar with the National 
Chamber’s broad policies on this subject. A 
summary is attached. In addition, your own 
organizations undoubtedly have established 
policies. Now is the time to act on behalf 
of constructive legislation from Congress. 

Quick action is important. 

BOARD or DIRECTORS, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. President, I am sure that the heads 
of all large organizations which have 
war contracts and are now carrying on 
that work will repudiate the action of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The remarks I am making are 
not directed against those men, because 
they are striving as hard as anyone else 
to bring about the unity which will re- 
sult in victory. 

Attached to the letter, and bearing ex- 
actly the same date, March 20, 1942, is 
this other page: 
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Policies to which the National Chamber 
has been committed by its membership and 
in effect until changed or supplemented by 
action at the annual meeting next month. 


In other words, this is sent out, ignor- 
ing completely the President’s Executive 
order and the agreement entered into 
between industry and labor, for the pur- 
pose of introducing confusion into our 
Nation. 

I continue to read: 

The defense of our Nation, its institutions. 
and its people against any aggressors from 
without is the steadfast purpose of this 
organization. 

It is imperative that defense production 
be given the right-of-way all down the line. 

All available productive manpower, work- 
ing at maximum productive efficiency, will 
be required if we are to accomplish our su- 
preme effort. 

The tremendous volume of mechanical 
equipment for airplanes, ships, guns, and 
other machinery of defense challenges the 
resourcefulness and capacities of American 
enterprise. 

The protection of personal rights— 


No one can object to the protection of 
personal rights, but surely a legal con- 
tract entered into between man and man 
is a personal right— 


which include the right to work for defense, 
should be maintained. There should be re- 
moved from the law all sanction of the 
closed shop. 


Is there a Senator who knows of a law 
which is to be repealed which gives a 
sanction to the closed shop? Has any- 
one introduced a bill repealing a law of 
the United States which gives sanction 
to the closed shop? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, the National 
Labor Relations Act gives a sanction to 
the closed shop, and provides that it 
shall be legal. The Senator simply asks 
if there is a law which gives legal sanc- 
tion to the closed shop. I suppose that is 
what they refer to, and there is sanction 
in the law for the closed shop in the 
National Labor Relations Act. They have 
the right to want to repeal it. I would 
not be in favor of repealing it. but there 
is such a sanction in the law. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator from Ohio for that statement. 
Does the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States want us to enact a law re- 
pealing the National Labor Relations 
Act? They do not say so. They say the 
closed shop is given sanction, but there 
is no law guaranteeing the closed shop, 
as everyone knows. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Ohio for giving us that much 
light on the subject. 

I should think the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, if it wants 
the National Labor Relations Act re- 
pealed, would say, “Write to your Sena- 
tor and have the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act repealed.” I should not think 
the Chamber of Commerce would simply 
say, “Write to your Senator and get some 
kind of a law which will repeal the sanc- 
tion for the closed shop,” which does not 


exist. 
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I continue to read: 

Every form of coercion and intimidation 
against workers should be outlawed. 

The purpose of the law on the statute 
books is, of course, to overcome coercion 
and intimidation against workers. Any- 
one who will read the speeches made in 
favor of those measures when they were 
under consideration will know that that 
was the fundamental purpose.. 

The difficulties and hardships caused by 
the Wages and Hours Act will increase. This 
law should be repealed. 
aspects relating to oppressively low wages are 
the responsibilities of the States. 


Mr. President, that philosophy is as 
archaic as it could be. One of the rea- 
sons for the Wages and Hours ..ct was the 
necessity of bringing about uniformity 
in our country because of the differing 
standards in the various States. Would 
it not be an anomalous situation if to- 
day the United States, in trying to carry 
on its active military campaign, still had 
the competitive method, and discovered 
that it had to give all its contracts to one 
State which had a certain wage level, 
and could not give any of them to the 
other States with higher wage levels? 
Mr. President, if anything would intro- 
duce chaos, uncertainty, and actual hard- 
ship it would be the repeal of the Wages 
and Hours Act. No Senator and no Mem- 
ber of the House has ever suggested it. 
I do not think any Member of the Con- 
gress would suggest it. The Wages and 
hour week, for example, had its basis, 
mass of 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 workers 
in our country, what organized labor had 
already accomplished for itself. The 40- 
hour week, for example, had its basis, 
first, in individual contracts, and second, 


in some State legislation, and was never . 


given national sanction until the passage 
of the Wages and Hours Act. 

This law should b> repealed. Its humani- 
tarian aspects relating to oppressively low 
wages are the responsibilities of the States. 


Mr. President, I for one will say that 
the Federal Government has some re- 
sponsibility to the citizens of the United 
States. 

The Walsh-Healey Act regulating hours and 
providing overtime for contractors— 


I shall need an interpretation of that 
statement. If the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Tarr] is present, perhaps he can 
tell me what it means. Does the Walsh- 
Healey Act provide overtime for contrac- 
tors? Is that one of the purposes of the 
Walsh Healey Act? Who would under- 
stand this statement? I ask would any- 
one Within the hearing of my voice to 
write to his Senator or Representative 
and say, “Repeal this law because it pro- 
vides overtime for contractors.” Is that 
the kind of information which the men 
who work for the United States Chamber 
of Commerce give to the members of 
their organization? 

The statement continues: 

The Walsh-Healey Act regulating hours and 
providing overtime for contractors, including 
war contractors, has demonstrated the im- 
propriety of this rm of Federal regulation 
par — conditions and should be re- 


Its humanitarian | 
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Mr. President; unless I have forgot- 
ten—I may be mistaken about this—I 
am pretty sure that the Walsh-Healy 
Act can be suspended in time of emer- 
gency or whenever the defense of the 
United States demands its suspension. 
The suggested repeal of the Public Con- 
tracts Act would bring about such con- 
fusion in bidding and awarding contracts 
5 to create endless trouble in our ef- 
ort. 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet, 
let me say that Admiral Land has sub- 
mitted to our committee a statement in 
regard to strikes in the maritime indus- 
try. Of course, we all know that prob- 
ably the most serious of all our shortages 
is the ship shortage. There is not a 
Senator present who would not want to 
overcome any great interference with our 
shipbuilding plans. I wish to read, in 
its entirety, the statement which came to 
the committee from Admiral Land, be- 
cause the Senate should have it. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question before he 
reads that statement? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. GUFFEY. What officer of the 
chamber of commerce signed the letter 
which the Senator read? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The letter was 
signed by the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Does the Senator have 
a list of the board of directors? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No; I have 
not. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Will the Senator ob- 
tain such a list and add it to his remarks 
today? It should be very informative. 
Possibly some of the members of the 
board of directors would like to have the 
information. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I should like 
to do so, because my hope is that the 
board of directors will repudiate the 
letter. : 

Mr. GUFFEY. The best way to get 
them to repudiate it is to publish the list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to printing the list referred to? 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 1941-42 
President: Albert W. Hawkes, president and 

chairman of the board, Congoleum-Nairn, 

Inc., 195 Bellgrove Drive, Kearny, N. J. 

Vice presidents: George S. Hawley, presi- 
dent, Bridgeport Gas Light Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; I. N. Tate, vice president, Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Eric A. 
Johnston, president, Brown-Johnston Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Senior council: Henry I. Harriman, New 
England Power Building, 441 Stuart Street, 
Boston, Mass.; Harper Sibley, manager, Sibley 
Farms, 100 Hiram Sibley Building, Rochester, 
N. L.; George H. Davis, president, Davis- 
Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas City. Mo.; 
W. Gibson Carey, Jr., president, The Tale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co., Chrysler Building, 
New York, N. Y.; James S. Kemper, president, 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. of Chi- 
veer Insurance Building, Chicago, 
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Chairman, executive committee: John W. 
O'Leary, United States Chamber of Commerce, 
1615 H. Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer: Robert V. Fleming, president 
and chairman of board, Riggs National Bank. 
Washington, D. C. 

Secretary: Ralph Bradford, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Directors: Clifford S. Anderson, secretary 
and general counsel, Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass.; L. Ward Bannister, Bannister and Ban- 
nister, attorneys, 801 Equitable Butiding, 
Denver, Colo; Thomas C. Boushall, president, 
Morris Pian Bank of Virginia, 800 East Main 
Street, Richmond, Va.; G. D. Brooke, presi- 
dent, The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co., Ter- 
minal Tower Building, Cleveland, Ohio; Ham- 
ilton F. Corbett, vice president, Corbett In- 
vestment Co., Corbett Building, Portland, 
Oreg.; Frederick C. Crawford, president, 
Thompson Products, Inc., 2196 Clarkwood 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio; Carl F. Danner, presi- 
dent, American Hide & Leather Co., 17 East 
Street, Boston, Mass.; E. W. Demarest, presi- 
dent, Pacific National Lumber Co., Tacoma 
Building, Tacoma, Wash.; George A. East- 
wood, president, Armour & Co., Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, III.; Joseph W. Evans, Evans 
& Co., Cotton Exchange Building, Houston, 
Tex.; Chester O. Fischer, vice president, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutuai Life Insurance Co., 1295 
State Street, Springfield, Mass.; James D. 
Francis, president, Island Creek Coal Co., 
Huntington, W. Va.; Carlyle Fraser, president, 
Genuine Parts Co., 475 West Peachtree Street, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Kerwin H. Fulton, president, 
Outdoor Advertising Inc., 60 E. Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. L.; Fitzgerald Hall, pres- 
ident, The Nashville, Chattanooga and St. 
Louis Railway, 930 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Arthur M. Hill, president, Atlantic 
Greyhound Corporation, Kanawha Valley 
Building, Charieston, W. Va.; Roy C. Inger- 
soll, president, Ingersoll Steel and Disc Divi- 
sion, Borg-Warner Corporation, 310 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III.; F. A. Irish, 
president, First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Fargo, N. Dak.; William K. Jackson, vice pres- 
ident, United Fruit Co., 1 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass.; Carl N. Jacobs, president, 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., 200 Strongs 
Avenue, Stevens Point, Wis.; Herbert F. John- 
son, Jr., president, S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
Racine, Wis.; Herbert N. Lape, president, The 
Julian & Kokenge Co., 280 South Front Street, 
Columbus, Ohio; Leroy A. Lincoln, president, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Albert C. Mattei, 
president, Honoluiu Oil Corporation, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif.; Francis 
P. Matthews. chairman of board, Securities 
Acceptance Corporation, 516 Insurance Build- 
ing, Omaha, Nebr.; Charles P. McCormick, 

ident, McCormick & Co., McCormick 
Building, Baltimore, Md.; Bernard F. McLain, 
secretary-treasurer and general manager, 
Hart Furniture Co., 1933 Elm Street, Dallas, 
Tex.; Benjamin H. Namm, Namm Depart- 
ment Store, 452 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. 
T.; Edgar V. O'Daniel, vice president, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. L.; John W. O'Leary, chairman of 
board, Arthur J. O'Leary & Son Co., 221 N. 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, III.; Edward P. Pal- 
mer, secretary-treasurer, Senior & Paimer, Inc., 
50 Church Street, New York, N. L.; Frank 
Purnell, president, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Stambaugh Building, Youngstown, Ohio; 
W. S. Rosecrans, president, W. S. Rosecrans, 
Inc., 1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
E. H. Sexauer, general manager, George P. 
Sexauer & Son, Brookings, S. Dak; Otto A. 
Seyferth, president, West Michigan Steel 
Foundry Co., 1148 West Western Avenue, 
Muskegon, Mich.; James W. Spangler, vice 
president, Seattle First National Bank, Seattle, 
Wash.; Thomas J. Strickler, vice president and 
general manager, Kansas City Gas Co., Kansas 
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City, Mo.; John M. Thomas, president, Na- 
tional Union Fire Insurance Co., 139 Univer- 
sity Place, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Oliver S. Warden, 
publisher, Great Falls Tribune, Great Falls, 
Mont.; Oscar Weils, chairman of board, First 
National Bank, Birmingham, Ala.; George W. 
West, president, First Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, 46 Pryor Street NE., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Charles E. Wilson, president, General 
Electric Co., 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; Charles F. Zimmerman, president, First 
National Bank, Huntingdon, Pa. 


DIRECTORS, BY DISTRICTS AND DEPARTMENTS, AND 
YEAR TERM EXPIRES 

First election district: Clifford S. Ander- 
son, Worcester Mass., 1942; Chester O. 
Fischer. Springfield, Mass., 1943. 

Second election district: Charles E. Wilson, 
New York, N. Y., 1942; Edward P. Palmer, 
New York, N. Y., 1943. 

Third election district: Thomas C. Bou- 
shall, Richmond, Va., 1942; Charles P. McCor- 
mick, Baltimore, Md., 1943. 

Fourth election district: Fitzgerald Hall, 
Nashville, Tenn., 1942; Oscar Wells, Birming- 
ham, Ala, 1943. 

Fifth election district: Frederick C. Craw- 
ford, Cleveland, Ohio, 1942; Herbert N. Lape, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1943. 

Sixth election district: Roy C. Ingersoll, 
Chicago, II., 1942; Herbert F. Johnson, Jr., 
Racine, Wis., 1942. 

Seventh election district: Thomas J. 
Strickler, Kansas City, Mo., 1942; Bernard F. 
McLain, Dallas, Tex., 1943. 

Eighth election district: F. A. Irish, Fargo, 
N. Dak., 1942; E. H. Sexauer, Brookings, S. 
Dak., 1943. 

Ninth election district: L. Ward Bannister, 
Denver, Colo., 1942; Oliver S. Warden, Great 
Falls, Mont., 1943. 

Tenth election district: Albert C. Mattei, 
San Francisco, Calif., 1942; Hamilton F. Cor- 
bett, Portland, Oreg., 1943. 

Agriculture: George A. Eastwood, Chicago, 
III., 1942; W. S. Rosecrans, Los Angeles, Calif., 
1943. 

Construction and civic development: Va- 
cancy, 1942; George W. West, Atlanta, Ga., 
1943. 

Domestic distribution: Carlyle Fraser, 
Atlanta, Ga., 1942; Kerwin H. Fulton, New 
York, N. Y., 1943, 

Finance: Charles F. Zimmerman, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa., 1942; Francis P. Matthews, 
Omaha, Nebr., 1943. 

Foreign commerce: James W. Spangler, 
Seattle, Wash., 1942; William K. Jackson, 
Boston, Mass., 1943. 

Insurance: Carl N. Jacobs, Stevens Point, 
Wis., 1942; John M. Thomas, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
1943. 

Manufacture: Otto A. Seyferth, Muskegon, 
Mich. 1942; Carl F. Danner, Boston, Mass., 
1943. 

Natural resources production: James D. 
Francis, Huntington, W. Va., 1942; E. W. 
Demarest, Tacoma, Wash., 1943. 

Transportation and communication: G. PD. 
Brooke, Cleveland, Ohio, 1942; Arthur M. Hill, 
Charleston, W. Va., 1943. 

DIRECTORS AT LARGE AND YEAR TERM EXPIRES 

Joseph W. Evans, Houston, Tex., 1942; 
Leroy A. Lincoln, New York, N. Y., 1942; 
Frank Purnell, Youngstown, Ohio, 1942; John 
W. O'Leary, Chicago, III., 1943; Benjamin H. 
Namm, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1943; Edgar V. O'Dan- 
iel, New York, 1943. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Utah mentioned Admiral Land. I did 
not hear all the Senator said about Ad- 
miral Land’s attitude. Let me ask the 
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Senator if he knows that Admiral Land, 
before the Judiciary Committee in open 
hearing, advocated the passage of a bill 
introduced by me, which is now pending, 
and for which I hope to obtain considera- 
tion soon, which freezes labor relation- 
ships in defense plants? Does the Sen- 
ator further know that yesterday Ad- 
miral Land, in appearing before the Tru- 
man committee, reiterated his advocacy 
of that bill and stated that, if it were en- 
acted into law, he would apprehend no 
trouble whatever in shipbuilding plants; 
that the difficulties arose not in connec- 
tion with wages but in connection with 
labor relationships? 

My bill would freeze those relationships 
as they existed prior to taking over a 
strikebound plant. Other members of 
the Truman committee are present and 
are prepared to verify what I say on that 
point. Admiral Land has not in any wise 
receded from that attitude. Of course, 
that does not relate to the 40-hour week, 
but it does relate to the freezing of rela- 
tionships. I see that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Truman], who is chairman 
of the committee, is present in the Cham- 
ber. I think he will verify what I say, to 
the effect that Admiral Land expressed 
enthusiastic approval and the hearty de- 
sire that the bill be enacted. Let me say 
that I think this matter is of equal im- 
portance with the matter of seating the 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
LANGER], 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. TRUMAN. The able and distin- 
guished Senator from Texas does not 
need any confirmation from me. The 
statement which he made is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
let me repeat what I said. I did not hear 
Admiral Land’s statement, and I have 
not studied his statement before the 
committee. In order that I may not do 
Admiral Land any injustice, I wish to 
read for the benefit of the Senate what 
the Admiral has said in the statement 
which he sent to me, in regard to strikes 
in the maritime industry. Instead of 
having the statement inserted in the 
Recor I wish to read it, because I am 
sure that it will be of great interest to the 
Senate: 

REVISED SUMMARY OF STATISTICS CONCERNING 
CHARGES AS TO 

Note: Except insofar as the comparison 
between 1941 and 1942 is concerned, these 
statistics and this statement were submitted 
by Admiral Emory S. Land, Chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission, to the 
appropriation subcommittee of the Senate, 
under the chairmanship of Senator THOMAS 
of Oklahoma, on Wednesday, March 18, 1942. 
At the time this statement was prepared, 
there was available to us only the data for 
employment of shipyard workers during the 
last quarter of 1940, when 1,500,000 workers 
were reported engaged in the war program. 
In a matter of days thereafter, we obtained 
figures indicating that during the first quar- 
ter of 1941, 2,400,000 workers were engaged 
in the war program. 

Accordingly, the comparisons herein cited 
are based upon the later figures; nartėiy, 
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those for the first quarter of 1941, when 
2,400,000 workers were engaged in the war 
program, rather than upon the 1,500,000 
workers engaged in the war program during 
the last quarter of 1940. 


CHARGES ARE MADE THAT STRIKES ARE INCREAS- 
ING—CHARGES ARE MADE THAT IN FZBRUARY 
STRIKES INCREASED 76 PERCENT OVER JANUARY 


Just as the devil can quote Scripture to 
support his position, superficial statistics can 
be cited tu make it appear that an increase 
in the number of strikes presents a serious 
situation when none actually exists. Except 
as otherwise noted, the figures given below 
have been gathered from industry and vari- 
ous Government agencies by the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

The facts are that, comparing January of 
1942 with January of 1941, strikes did not 
increase in number (in discussing these 
charges, the strikes and stoppages which are 
considered are those actually affecting the 
war program). In January 1942 the num- 
ber of strikes actually decreased, 

There were 10 strikes in January of 1942, 
as compared with 13 strikes in January of 
1941. In February 1942, the number of 
strikes increased. There were 21 strikes or 
stoppages, as compared with 16 in February 
of 1941. As to numbers, then, strikes in- 
creased in February 1942, over January 1942, 
and also over February 1941. 

But let us take other factors into consid- 
eration and see what insignificance attaches 
to merely the number of strikes occurring in 
the comparative periods. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is authority 
for the statement that during the first quar- 
ter of 1941, 2,400,000 workers were engaged 
in the war program. During the first quar- 
ter of the current year, the preliminary fig- 
ures indicate that 7,500,000 (or three times 
the number for the first quarter of 1941) are 
engaged in the war program. Thus, each 
man-day lost in 1942 has a statistical signifi- 
cance of only one-third of each man-day lost 
in 1941. 

The 13 strikes in January of 1941 affected 
26,100 workers, with a resultant 142,380 man- 
days lost. The 10 strikes in January of 1942 
affected 3,000 workers, with 7,100 man-days 
lost. In January 1942, less than one-eighth 
of the number of workers were affected and 
the loss of man-days was only one-twentieth 
of what it was in January 1941. The signifi- 
cance (because of the threefold increase in 
the total number of workers in 1942) is that 
only one-sixtieth potential productive loss 
occurred during January of 1942, as compared 
with January of 1941. z 
January 1941 compared with January 1942 

The time lost, compared with the potential 
work hours of a 26-day month, in January 
1941, was between 0.003 percent and 0.004 per- 
cent. This computation is arrived at by fig- 
uring 26 workdays for 7,500,000 workers and 
establishing a potential work month of 26 
days at 195,000,000 man-days of wark. Of 
195,000,000 man-days of work, 7,100 man-days 
were lost, which, on a percentage basis, is a 
bit less than 0.004 percent. 

The 13 strikes in January of 1941, however, 
resulted in a loss of 142,380 man-days out of 
a potential 62,400,000 man-days, The loss, on 
a percentage basis, was almost 0.23 percent, 
a ratio almost 60 times as great in 1941 as in 
1942, 

February 1941 compared with February 1942 


During February of 1942, 14,800 workers 
were involved in stoppages, resulting in a loss 
of 33,800 man-days, as compared with the 
39,900 workers who lost 378,050 man-days in 
February of 1941, 

During February of 1942, which would be a 
24-day workmonth, 7,500,000 employees had 
a potential workmonth involving 180,000,000 


1942 


man-days, of which 33,800 man-days were 
lost. This is a loss in the potential work- 
month of 0.018 percent. 

During February of 1941 the potential work- 
month amounted to 57,600,000 man-days for 
2,400,000 workers, who lost 378,050 man-days. 
or approximately 0.66 percent of the potential 
workmonth. This is cited merely to show 
how figures can be turned. Although there 
were 6 more strikes in February 1942 than 
in February 1941, far less than one-half of 
the number of workers were out in February 
1942 as compared with the number of workers 
out in February 1941—14,800 in 1942 against 
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39,900 in 1941—and each worker in 1942 lost 
on an average less than one-tenth of the time 
due to stoppage than the workers in 1941— 
33,800 man-days lost from a total of 180,- 
000,000 man-days in 1942 against 378,050 from 
a total of 57,600,000 man-days in 1941. Thus 
when a comparison on the basis of the po- 
tential workmonths is made, the ratio of 
time lost in February 1941 is found to be 
almost 35 times that in February 1942—0.66 
percent loss in February 1941 as against 0.018 
percent in February 1942. 

Tabulated, the picture is approximately 
this: 


Potential 


Total workers Number of 
26-day work- | Number of Total man- 
in war pro month in | stoppages emploseeß days lost 
duction 8 ppag meerned y 
!!... ² — E E AN A 26, 100 
c ae EPAR 3, 000 
Potential 
24-day work- 
month in 
man-days 
February 1041. 2, 400, 000 57, 600, 000 16 39, 900 
February 1942. 7, 500,000 | 180, 000, 000 21 14, 800 


That is why superficial figures tell us prac- 
tically nothing of the real situation. 

The time lost, however, is not all that 
shouid be considered. Far more significant 
than the time lost and the number of work- 
ers involved is the question of what they are 
working on, the consequential damage in ad- 
dition to the direct damage. On the whole, 
though, it seems that the charges made— 
that strikes are increasing and that in Feb- 
ruary strikes increased 76 percent over Janu- 
ary—do not stand out as any serious matter 
when other essential factors are analyzed. 


Since December 7, 1941, of course, the loss of 
1 day is a loss that at some time in the future 
we may reckon almost infinitely great. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table accompanying the 
statement, showing the stoppages of 1 
day or more in the shipbuilding industry 
since December 7, 1941, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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relative to the withdrawal of brandy for 
fortification of wines and production of 
wines, brandy, and fruit spirits so as to 
remove therefrom certain unnecessary re- 
strictions, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate, and 
agree to the same. 

WALTER F. GEORGE, 

Davin I. WALSH, 

Tom CONNALLY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

R. L. DOUGHTON, 

FRANK H, BUCK, 

FRANK CROWTHER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 


INCREASE IN THE DEBT LIMIT—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I now 
desire to call up the conference re- 
port on House bill 6691, which is now 
on the table, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. The report was 
submitted yesterday, and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be again read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6691) to increase the debt limit of the United 
States, to further amend the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 


Stoppages of 1 day or more in shipbuilding industry since Dee. 7, 1941 


GENERAL STOPPAGES 


4 Number Number of 
Date of stoppage Name oi shipyard Location of men Duration man-days 
involved lost 
Dee, 12, 1941... is C TTV oe ae ee a 330 | 1 dax 330 
Jan. 24, 1942 ae ir Island yards of Bethlehem Steel | Staten Island, N. NQ nF U!— 92014 — 2 
0. 
Feb. 14, 1942 1. ] Bethlehem Fairffeld <--->... =- P A Lt EE ENRE Tae EE S 
Feb, 19, 1942... ---| Noank Shipbuilding Co. 751 day. ae 75 
Feb. 25, 1042. ane Bethlehem Steel Co 2002 days 400 
SYOPPAGES DUE TO INDEPENDENT WELDERS CONTROVERSY 
Dec. 20 to 30, 1941 2. Bay district-........ San Francisco, Termina) Island, Oakland, and Richmond 8 
(G 


Los Angeles district. 


Dee. 20 to 2, 1941 2. 
Northwest district. 


Jan. 24 to Feb. 15,1 fi 
Feb. 16 to 23, 1942 + _._.. 


Gaull district 


A Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland 
Chickasaw, Ala 


Los Angeles, San Pedro, Wilmington, Alameda, and Long Bea 


At Bethlehem-Fairfield Yard, Baltimore, Md., a number of crane operators conducted a demonstration for 2 or 3 hours on Feb. 14, 1942, Work in the plant was seriously 
hampered during this period, but, due to the fact that the men returned to work before the loss of more than one-hal day, and the difficulty of computing the total delay of the 
plant in terms of man-days, no estimate on the damage caused by this incident is given. 


Unable to determine. 


With respect to the independent welders strikes on the Pacific coast, many thousand man-days of work were lost, and there is no effort being made to minimize the dam- 


age to the war effort caused by the same, 


Nevertheless, the exact figures as to man-days lost are difficult to compute because of the return of welders to work on an irregular 
basis. It would be safe to assume that no less than 20,000 man- days were lost with respect to the whole Pacific coast. 


4 After 2 days, the welders started back to work and continued until 7 days after the first interruption, at which time a normal force was again at work. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, let me ask 
the Senator from Utah if it is not a fact 
that, of the strikes which have occurred 
since Pearl Harbor, all of them have been 
unauthorized by either the C. I. O. or the 
A. F. of L., and that not a single strike 
has been authorized by either the 
A. F. of L. or the C. I. O. since Pearl 
Harbor. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. According to 
the testimony given us by the Secretary 
of Labor, all the strikes which occurred 


were called wildcat strikes by her, and I 

think that is exactly what the Senator 

from Alabama means. 

FORTIFICATION OF WINES—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. GEORGE submitied the following 
conference report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5802) to amend certain provisions of law 


to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amend. 
ment. 
WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Harry F. BYRD, 


Managers on the part of the Senate, 


R. L. DoucHTon, 
THos. H. CULLEN, 
JERE COOPER, 
FRANK CROWTHER, 
HAROLD KNUTSON, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee why it was thought necessary to re- 
cede from the Byrd amendment, which 
proposed that there be included, in fig- 
uring the debt limit, all fully guaranteed 
obligations of Government corporations? 

Mr, GEORGE. The House conferees 
refused to accede to the amendment. 
The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
was one of the conferees; and after we 
had gone into the matter fully, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia himself agreed to re- 
cede from the amendment, in the interest 
of quick agreement on the debt-limit bill. 

The House conferees took the position 
that representatives of the Treasury had 
appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee and had stated that a limit 
of $125,000,000,000 on the public debt 
would meet all the necessities of the 
Treasury. The Senate conferees pre- 
sented very strongly the case for the Sen- 
ate amendment, to wit, that under the 
amendment, henceforth included in the 
public debt, would be the obligations of 
those agencies of government whose evi- 
dences of indebtedness sold to the public 
were fully guaranteed both as to princi- 
pal and interest, and that it was highly 
desirable, as we thought, to include in the 
public debt such obligations as those 
issued by the R. F. C. and other agencies 
whose obligations were fully guaranteed 
both as to principal and interest. 

However, the House conferees took the 
position that, since the Treasury itself 
had said that a limit of $125,000,000,000 
would meet all the needs of the Treasury, 
to place before the House at this time an 
amendment which would raise the debt 
limit to $130,000,000,000 would open the 
whole bill to so much question in the 
House that its prompt enactment might 
not be secured. Since it was desired to 
enact the legislation promptly, the Sen- 
ate conferees, after long argument with 
the House conferees, agreed to recede 
from the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the resolution (S. Res. 220) declaring 
WILLIaNt LANGER not entitled to be a 
United States Senator from the State of 
North Dakota. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, it is with 
reluctance that I add to this already long- 
drawn-out debate on the report of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections 
and the resolution based thereon declar- 
ing that WILLIAM Lancer is not entitled 
to be a Senator of the United States from 
the State of North Dakota. 

This matter was referred by the Sen- 
ate to the committee on January 3, 1941, 
at the time he took the oath of office, and 
“without prejudice.” At that time it was 
stated that the Senate reserved the right 
to determine by a majority vote his fit- 
ness and his qualifications to become a 
Member of the Senate. It was to fulfill 
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this condition that the matter was re- 
ferred to the committee. Prior to its 
reference the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Austin] remarked that “the State 
from which the Senator comes is entitled 
to speedy consideration of the subject”; 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Nye] expressed the wish “that very early 
consideration may be given the charges 
which have been filed”; and the Majority 
Leader, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BaRKLEVYI, stated that “the right to a 
speedy determination of this matter is 
not only one to which the Senator-elect 
is entitled, but one to which the State 
of North Dakota is entitled. It is not a 
matter which ought to be delayed and 
dragged out unnecessarily, because as 
long as it is dragged out and not deter- 
mined it may operate to some extent as 
a cloud upon the title of the Senator to 
occupy a seat here”; and he concluded 
that he was “satisfied that under the 
chairmanship of the Senator from Texas 
that course will be pursued.” The Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], in reply 
to these statements, assured the Senate 
that the committee would “be glad to 
consider this matter at the earliest op- 
portunity, and to act with such speed as 
is permissible under the well-known rule 
of giving those interested an opportunity 
to be heard, and not entirely to abolish 
the recognized rules of procedure and 
proper consideration.” 

From January 3, 1941, until today is 
about 14 months, and one unfamiliar 
with the facts might claim that the as- 
surance of the then chairman of the com- 
mittee had not been kept. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. The matter has 
been long drawn out simply because it 
has been a complicated one and because 
it nas been thoroughly investigated. The 
hearings before the committee began 
within less than a week after he matter 
was referred to it, and were held with 
reasonable promptness from time to 
time as the report of its investigators 
warranted. A subcommittee was ap- 
pointed. of which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] was chair- 
man, and I may state, although I was 
not a member of the subcommittee, that 
it did an admirable piece of work, which 
formed the basis of the conclusions which 
the Senate committee ultimately reached. 

It was necessary to reach certain legal 
conclusions in connection with this in- 
vestigation. These conclusions were 
reached after discussion based on a thor- 
ough investigation of the precedents. 
The legal conclusions reached were, like 
the final report of the committee itself, 
nearly, but not quite, unanimous. Two 
of the Senators did not participate in any 
of the votes of the committee. The re- 
maining 16 voted as follows: The com- 
mittee voted to overrule the objection to 
lack of jurisdiction by a vote of 14 to 2. 
The committee voted that the case does 
not fall within the constitutional pro- 
vision requiting a two-thirds vote for 
expulsion, by a vote of 13 to 2, 1 Senator 
not voting. The committee voted that 
the case must be considered by the Sen- 
ate under its constitutional and inherent 
obligation to examine into the qualifica- 
tions of its Members, by a vote of 14 
to 2; and the committee finally voted 
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that “WILLIAM Lancer is not entitled to 
be a Senator of the United States from 
the State of North Dakota” by a vote of 
13 to 3. 

Thus, as I said before, the committee 
reached all its conclusions by an almost 
unanimous vote. The committee consists 
of able Senators. I was impressed by the 
fact that they all acted under a sense of 
the great responsibility resting upon 
them. They acted without regard to 
partisan differences and, I believe, with- 
cut personal] prejudices. Although they 
believed they had the right to pass on the 
qualifications of a Senator, they believed 
also that this right should be exercised 
with the utmost care, lest the right be 
abused. They acted as a sort of jury 
trom whom there was an appeal to a 
higher court, the Senate itself, on whom 
rested the ultimate decision. 

The fact that there was a majority and 
a minority vote on all these questions 
shows only that none of them are en- 
tirely free from doubt. It must be re- 
membered that during the century and 
a half this Government has been func- 
tioning there have been relatively few 
precedents on which these conclusions 
have to be based. Each precedent was 
based on the special set of facts of the 
case itself, and it is only by comparing 
all the cases that the principles under- 
lying them can be deduced and estab- 
lished. It is in this fashion that the 
Englist common law grew up, which 
forms a large part of our American law. 
It is thus that the law applicable to this 
case of Senator LANGER has grown up. 

In all such cases, where principles are 
deduced from a line of precedents, there 
is room for honest difference of opinion. 
It is unnecessary to claim that all the 
precedents are uniform in favor of these 
conclusions. It is more unnecessary to 
claim that all the statements made in 
connection with these cases can be de- 
fended on the same underlying prin- 
ciples. The committee believed, and in 
my opinion was justified in believing, 
that the principles on which they acted 
represent the preponderant weight of the 
decisions previously reached by the Sen- 
ate during this past century and a half, 
and that these conclusions are not only 
justified by the weight of precedent but 
are justified on principle as well. 

I stated that there was room for hon- 
est difference of opinion. For that rea- 
son I do not question in the least degree 
the sincerity of those few Senators on the 
committee who disagreed with the great 
majority of their fellow members. I be- 
lieve further that the Senators in this 
Chamber, in reaching the decision in this 
case, will be guided by the same sincere 
desire to do the right thing, to face 
squarely their constitutional duty, and 
to use in the interest of cur common 
country the discretion given them by the 
Constitution. 

Let me elaborate a little this point of 
view, that our duty as United States Sen- 
ators is to exercise this discretion in the 
interest of the whole country. It is true 
that each Senator is elected by the voters 
of his State, but though he comes from 
a particular State and his is the voice 
of that State in the Senate, yet he be- 
comes an official of the United States and 
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not of any one State. The interest of all 
the people of the United States in the 
actions and votes of that Senator is far 
greater than is the interest of the State 
by whom he was sent here. Matters of 
greatest national importance, and mat- 
ters of even international importance, 
may be decided here by his vote. So his 
vote should be cast in the interest of the 
United States as a whole and not of any 
part of the United States, even if that 
part is responsible for his being here and 
is nearest his heart. Therefore I for one 
thoroughly disagree with the point of 
view that the people of a particular State 
ought to have the sole right to determine 
the qualifications of the man they choose 
to exercise in part this great power which 
affects all the people of our country. I 
believe it is for that reason that the 
Constitution has provided that the Sen- 
ate shall be the judge of the qualifica- 
tions of its own Members. It has been 
claimed that this authority is too great, 
since the Senate must act both as judge 
and jury. It is a great authority. For 
that reason, as I said before, the com- 
mittee believes that it must be exercised 
with great restraint and under a sense 
of high responsibility. But the power 
must exist somewhere, and if it were 
transferred to some other than the legis- 
lative branch of the Government, it 
might upset the balance of powers be- 
tween the three branches of the Govern- 
ment set up under the Constitution. 

Since, then, the qualifications of a 
Senator are to be determined by the 
Senate itself, the chief qualification to 
be determined is not, of course, his per- 
sonal morals; it is not his belief in this 
or that economic or social or political 
theory. His chief qualification must be 
his fundamental character for honesty 
in public office. We do not always have 
the basis of forming such an estimate, 
but in the case before us we have. Sen- 
ator LANGER has had a long career in 
public life. The committee has examined 
into, not his private life or his sense of 
personal honesty, but his public life and 
his sense of public honesty. It has re- 
gretfully come to the conclusion that he 
is not an honest public servant. 

Some criticism has been made of the 
fact that the committee has gone into a 
long series of public acts dating far back, 
and many of them of minor importance. 
That is true, but the purpose of this was 
to make the study comprehensive. The 
conclusion of the committee is not based 
on isolated instances; it is not based solely 
on recent instances of what the commit- 
tee believes to be dishonesty in his acts 
as Governor; it is not based solely on 
any individual acts or series of connected 
acts. It is based on its estimate of Sen- 
ator Lancer’s character as shown by his 
own continuous disregard of fundamen- 
tal moral principles involved in his whole 
career as a public official, 

I have stated that the committee's 
work has been analogous to that of a jury 
and judge. One who sits as a member of 
a jury and hears the oral testimony of 
the witness has an advantage over one 
who sits in his office and reads that testi- 
mony. The juryman sees the witness, 
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notes how he testifies, as well as what he 
testifies; he notes whether the witness 
admits wrongdoing shamefacedly or re- 
luctantly, or brazenly, or with apparent 
lack of comprehension of the significance 
of his admissions. Much of the testi- 
mony on which the committee's conclu- 
sions were based was given by Senator 
Lancer himself, with apparent lack of 
comprehension of the moral issues in- 
volved. y 

Various Senators here have stated in 
one way or another that this or that act 
of which Senator LANGER is accused was 
not sufficient to warrant the conclusion 
the committee reached. Some Senators 
have quoted Scripture, more or less cor- 
rectly, to the effect that “He that is with- 
out sin among you, let him first cast a 
stone.” The reference is to John VIII, 7. 
They have deprecated a “holier than 
thou” attitude. We need not claim that 
every Senator has led a blameless public 
life. Many men in public life can recall 
things in their past which they regret, 
even some things which they must be 
ashamed of. However, having listened 
to all the witnesses in this case, including 
especially Senator Lancer himself, I do 
not believe there is a Senator in the pres- 
ent Senate who would not be ashamed to 
confess to a record such as Senator 
LANGER’S. 

It is a most distasteful experience to 
have to pass judgment on a colleague. 
It becomes, however, for each of us a 
solemn duty. Since the Constitution im- 
poses upon us, not only the right but the 
duty to judge of the qualifications of our 
fellow Members, we cannot shirk that 
duty because it is distasteful. We should 
not vote to seat a Senator here if we con- 
elude from his past record that he will 
be guided in his yotes in committee, and 


in his votes on the floor of the Senate, 


by dishonest inotives. The welfare of 
all the people ef this United States, the 
welfare of the world today, depends upon 
our voting in accordance with our hon- 
est convictions, even though those con- 
victions be mistaken. It should not de- 
pend, even in part, on the votes of a man 
whose career has shown him to be lack- 
ing in comprehension of the duties of an 
honest public ofiicial. 

I shall not attempt to summarize either 
the evidence or the law in this case. 
They have been ably presented by the 
member of the committee best fitted for 
that purpose and therefore chosen by the 
committee to present them. He has 
had a hard and disagreeable task to 
perform, and has performed it well, in 
spite of many hindrances. The course 
of his argument was often interrupted by 
questions which led him into a discus- 
sion of minor matters, so that they were 
made to appear as of major importance. 
Time and again he had to abandon the 
orderly presentation of facts or argu- 
ment by those who wished to present 
their own. His admirable presentation 
has been supplemented by the addresses 
of other Senators on both sides of the 
question and it seems to me nothing new 
on facts or law remains for me to say. 

There is however, one Senator on 
whom we are still waiting, and that is 
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Senator Lancer himself. Last Decem- 
ber there appeared in the press a state- 
ment by him: 

I'm going to write myself a hell of a 
speech and deliver it when this comes up in 
the Senate. 


We are ready to hear him. He owes it 
to himself to speak. He owes it to the 
Senate. He owes it not only to the peo- 
ple of North Dakota, but to the people of 
the United States, since the latter are 
those chiefly interested. 

The duty of the committee is to make 
a thorough-investigation of a matter such 
as this, reach its own conclusions, give 
the Senate the benefit of both, and then 
leave the final decision to the Senate 
itself, and abide loyally by the result. 
It is not the duty of the committee to 
try to persuade other Senators to act 
contrary to their own views of the law 
or of the conclusions to be drawn from 
the evidence. The members of the com- 
mittee have sought to give the other 
Members of the Senate what aid they 
can give. It seems to me their duty 
stops there. If some Senators choose to 
decide this question without reading the 
reports of the majority and minority 
members of the committee and Senator 
LanGER’s own statement, if they have not 
made the opportunity to read the record 
of the hearings before the committee, it 
seems to me that is their responsibility 
and not that of the committee. 

Mr. President, I trust that this debate 
may soon come to an end and that this 
matter may be settled, so that the Sen- 
ate may proceed to other business. 
While I join with the large majority of 
this committee in the conclusions it has 
reached after such prolonged investiga- 
tion and consideration, yet I do not 
guestion the good faith of the few mem- 
bers of the committee who have reached 
other conclusions, nor do I question the 
good faith of any Senators who differ 
with the conclusions of the committee. 
I believe that as a result of the publicity 
given this case it would be most unfor- 
tunate if the Senate appeared to the 
people as not caring whether or not a 
man with Senator Lancer’s public rec- 
ord is admitted to the Senate. However, 
far more important than this is the ques- 
tion of the principles involved and the 
precedent to be established, and I trust 
this case may be determined on principle 
alone. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Doxey in the chair). The question is on 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute proposed by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. McNARY. As the Chair well 
knows, I am not in charge of the proceed- 
ings, but I think that perhaps at this 
time, in the absence of a quorum, I should 
suggest that there is not a quorum 
present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
two Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 
REINCORPORATION OF CERTAIN VIR- 

GINIA LANDS INTO THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire at this time to ask unanimous con- 
sent for the introduction of a bill; but 
before introducing the bill I think a state- 
ment to the Senate is quite proper. 

For the past several years the Federal 
Government has been appropriating tens 
of millions of dollars for the construc- 
tion of buildings across the Potomac 
River in the State of Virginia, in terri- 
tory and on lands which I contend belong 
to the District of Columbia, 

In order that my position in the mat- 
ter may be made clear, a little review of 
history will do no harm. It was Wash- 
ington’s idea that the Federal Govern- 
ment should have its seat of government 
on territory to be ceded by the respec- 
tive States, and that such territory—not 
to exceed 10 miles square—should be re- 
mote from any jurisdiction, but should 
be exclusively occupied as the seat of the 
Federal Government. 

The framers of the Constitution pro- 
vided in article I, section 8, that a terri- 
tory not to exceed 10 miles square, to 
be ceded by the respective States and 
accepted by the Congress of the United 
States, should be the seat of government. 
Pursuant to that provision many States 
made tender of territory with the idea 
of having the seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment within their boundaries. Virginia 
made the first tender of territory. Mary- 
land followed with a tender. Pennsyl- 
vania also made a tender. Finally a com- 
mission selected what was known there- 
after until 1846 as the District of Co- 
lumbia, ceded partly by the State of Vir- 
ginia and partly by the State of Mary- 
land. A territory 10 miles square, defi- 
nitely marked, was accepted by the Con- 
gress of the United States in keeping 
with the specific provisions of the Con- 
stitution. 

That was as far as Congress could go. 
That was the limit set by the organic law. 
When Congress accepted the territory 10 
miles square it did all that the organic 
law provided. There was no provision in 
the Constitution for a retrocession or 
abandonment of the territory set up pur- 
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So not only did the act of Congress rest 
upon article I, section 8, but it also rested 
upon article I, section 10, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, because in 
the latter provision it is declared that no 
ex post facto laws shall be enacted. It is 
also declared that the right of contract 
shall never be violated. There was a sol- 
emn contract, a quadripartite contract, 
among four distinct parties capable of 
contracting, and having a valid consid- 
eration, There was the State of Virginia; 
there was the State of Maryland; there 
were 19 property owners in the territory 
selected; and there was the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Each of the four parties met 
all the conditions precedent to the for- 
mation of a valid contract, and there was 
a good and valuable consideration for the 
contract, namely, the perpetual seat of 
Government of the United States. 

So there enter into consideration in the 
matter of the retrocession of the territory 
to Virginia in 1846 two provisions of the 
Constitution which, to my mind, cannot 
be set aside. Therefore it is my position 
that the act of 1846 returning to the State 
of Virginia all the territory south of the 
Potomac River which Virginia had ceded 
under the specific provisions of a contract 
and under the specific terms of the Con- 
stitution was a vain, unconstitutional, il- 
legal act, and that the territory on the 
other side of the river on which we are 
putting tens cf millions of dollars in Fed- 
eral buildings—territory which we now 
so badly need in the seat of Govern- 
ment—belongs to and is a part of the 
District of Columbia, and should come 
back under the jurisdiction of the District 
of Columbia. 

With that in mind, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may at this time introduce 
a bill for that purpose, and that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2408) to repeal the act retroceding the 
County of Alexandria, in the District of 
Columbia, to the State of Virginia; to de- 
fine the boundaries of the District of Co- 
lumbia; and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the act entitled 
“An act to retrocede the county of Alexandria, 
in the District of Columbia, to the State of 
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nein ore 3 — suant to the constitutional provision and 5 approved July 9, 1846, is hereby 
ustin e: ress repealed, 

—.— Gayden Russel 8 N * Sec. 2. The District of Columbia shall con- 
3 ae psen . sist of that portion of the territory of the 
Barbour Hill Schwartz State of Virginia all the territory south t of 
Bilbo Hoiman Shipstead United States ceded by the States of Mary 
Bone Hughes Smathers of the Potomac River which had formerly | land and Virginia for the permanent seat of 
Brewster Johnson, Calif, Smith been ceded by the State of Virginia to | Government of the United States, including 
Brown Johnson, Colo. Spencer be a part of the Federal territory, on | the river Potomac in its course through the 
— 8 Tongar aa the specific condition that the territory | District, and the islands therein. 

Butler Lucas Thomas, Idaho so ceded should be the perpetual seat of Sec. 3. (a) mna Frerident ama appo ea 
oa r | PO VEFEE Eke ne era ever shail be an/offloer of the United States, Ñe 
r c TIR. „ N * 
Caraway McKellar Tobey Following the tender by Virginia, | shali be an officer of the District of Columbia, 
Chandler Menar ta . ate 1 imon ion a simi- | one shall be’a resident of the State of Vir- 
Chavez Maloney unne. lar condition, that the territory so se- | ginia deemed by the President to be quali- 
Sa eee e lected should be the permanent seat of | fied to represent the interests of the State of 
Connally | Millikin Van Nuys Government of the United States. Nine- | Virginia, one shall be a resident of that por- 
Danaher Murdock bs rei teen property owners owning property in | tion of the District of Columbia which hoe 
Davis 5 fee simple within the territory so selected | ceded to the United States by the State o 
Doxey Nye Wheeler Virginia, and the other shall be chairman of 
Ellender O'Daniel White also made tender to the Federal Govern- | the commission, The commission may func- 
George 53 write ment on condition that the territory so | tion notwithstanding vacancies, and a ma- 
: 3 — selected should be the permanent seat of jority of the members in office shall consti- 
Glass Radcliffe Government of the United States. tute a quorum. The members of the com- 


mission shall not receive any compensation 
for their services as such members. The 
President, or the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at his direction, shall fur- 
nish for the use of the commission office 
facilities, supplies, and equipment, and legal, 
clerical, and other necessary assistance. The 
commission is also authorized to utilize any 
other services or facilities which may be 
made available to it. 

(b) The commission is authorized and di- 
rected to make a study and investigation of 
the problems involved in the resumption by 
the United States of the exercise of exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over that portion of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which was ceded to the 
United States by the State of Virginia. The 
commission shall make a report to the Con- 
gress within 60 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this act, with such recommendations 
for such remedial legislation as the commis- 
sion deems necessary and appropriate with 
respect to matters within the scope of its 


study and investigation. 


Sec. 4. The first two sections of this act 
shall take effect 120 days after the date of 
its enactment, 

NATURALIZATION OF FORMER CITIZENS 
SERVING WITH ALLIED FORCES 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there is 
on the calendar Senate bill 2339, Calen- 
dar 1203, which the War Department is 
very anxious to have considered by the 
Senate at the very earliest possible date. 
I do not think the consideration of the 
bill will require more than 2 minutes. It 
is a bill to provide for the naturalization 
of citizens of the United States who have 
lost their citizenship by taking the oath 
of allegiance to our Allies in this war. 
In other words, it provides for the return 
to the American armed forces of ap- 
proximately 20,000 American citizens 
who, prior to December 7, 1941, enlisted 
in the Canadian and British forces, 
There are some 5,000 of these men who 
are members of the Royal Air Force and 
the Canadian Air Corps. The remainder 
are in the other branches of the service. 
Since the entry of this Nation into the 
war these men, of course, are very 
anxious to be associated with the Amer- 
ican Army rather than with the Cana- 
dian and British Armies. I have been 
advised that they are calling at the 
American Embassy in London at the rate 
of more than 50 a day seeking to be ad- 
mitted into the American Army. 

The War Department officials testified, 
when the bill was pending in the Im- 
migration Committee, that arrange- 
ments had already been perfected with 
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the Canadian Government and with the 
British Government for the release of 
these men and their enlistment at com- 
parable ranks in the armed forces of the 
United States. However, before these 
men can be paid, it is necessary that they 
become American citizens, and this bill 
provides a simple method of restoring 
their citizenship. It applies only to citi- 
zens of the United States who were en- 
listed in the armed forces of Canada and 
the British Empire and other nations 
who are resisting the aggression of 
Japan and the Axis Powers throughout. 
the world today. 

I ask that the bill be now considered. 
I cannot conceive of any possible objec- 
tion to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 2339) to provide for the expeditious 
naturalization of former citizens of the 
United States who have lost United 
States citizenship through service with 
the allied forces of the United States 
during the first or second World War, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 323 of the 
act of October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1149), en- 
titled “An act to revise and codify the na- 
tionality laws of the United States into a 
comprehensive nationality code,” is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 323. A person who, while a citizen of 
the United States and during the first or 
second World War, entered the military or 
naval service of any country at war with a 
country with which the United States was or 
is at war, who has lost citizenship of the 
United States by reason of any oath or obli- 
gation taken for the purpose of entering such 
service, or by reason of entering or serving 
in such armed forces, and who intends to 
reside permanently in the United States, 
may be naturalized by taking before any nat- 
uralization court specified in subsection (a) 
of section 301, the oaths prescribed by sec- 
tion 335. Any such person who has lost cit- 
izenship of the United States during the 
second World War may, if he so desires, be 
naturalized by taking, before any diplomatic 
or consular officer of the United States 
abroad, the oaths prescribed by section 335. 
For the purposes of this section, the second 
World War shall be deemed to have com- 
menced on September 1, 1939, and shall con- 
tinue until such time as the United States 
shall cease to be in a state of war. Certified 
copies of such oath shall be sent by such 
diplomatic or consular officer or such court 
to the Department of State and to the De- 
partment of Justice.” 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the resolution (S. Res. 220) declaring 
WILLIAM Lancer not entitled to be a 
United States Senator from the State of 
North Dakota, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Loui- 
siara [Mr. Overton] in the nature of a 
substitute for the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN] to 
Senate Resolution 220. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green Reed 

Austin Guffey Reynolds 
Bailey Gurney Rosier 
Bankhead Hayden Russell 
Barbour Hill Schwartz 
Bilbo Holman Shipstead 
Bone Hughes Smathers 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Smith 

Brown Johnson, Colo. Spencer 
Bulow Langer Stewart 
Burton Lee Taft 

Butler Lucas Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd Thomas, Okla. 
Capper McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Caraway McKellar Tobey 
Chandler McNary Truman 
Chavez Maloney Tunnell 
Clark, Idaho Maybank Tydings 
Clark, Mo. Mead Vandenberg 
Connally Millikin Van Nuys 
Danaher Murdock Wagner 
Davis Murray Walsh 

Doxey Nye Wheeler 
Ellender O Daniel Wnite 

George O'Mahoney Wiley 

Gerry Overton Willis 
Gillette Pepper 

Glass Radcliffe 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
two Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to modify the pending amendment, 
which is the amendment submitted by 
me yesterday to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Green] to Senate resolution 220. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the rule, the Senator has a right to mod- 
ify his amendment. 

Mr. OVERTON. I desire to modify the 
printed amendment submitted by me by 
inserting in line 10, after the words 
“North Dakota”, the following: “and 
holds no other office under the United 
States, and has not engaged in insur- 
rection or rebellion against the United 
States or given aid and comfort to the 
enemies thereof.” 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I ask the Senator, 
does the modification merely add to the 
qualifications set out in article 1, section 
3, of the Constitution, the qualifications 
set out in the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. It adds the 
qualifications under the fourteenth 
amendment and the one under what may 
be called the dual office-holding clause 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. LUCAS. In other words, it is all- 
inclusive? 

Mr. OVERTON. The purpose is to 
present a complete picture of the con- 
stitutional qualifications. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question now is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Overton], as modified, to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green] to Senate res- 
olution 220. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, after 
‘conversations and consultations with 
various Members of the Senate having to 
do with the petition which is now before 
the Senate for action, involving the right 
of Senator Lancer, of North Dakota, to 
a seat in the Senate, and expressing the 
desire personally, and, I think, on behalf 
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of other Members of the Senate, that we 
conclude as quickly as possible the re- 
mainder of the debate on the resolution 
and the amendments which have been 
offered thereto, I propose a unanimous 
consent agreement and ask for its present 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the proposed unanimous con- 
sent agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, by unanimous consent, that after 
the hour of 3:30 p. m. on Thursday, 
March 26, 1942, no Senator shall speak more 
than once nor longer than 30 minutes on 
the pending resolution, Senate Resolution 
220, or any amendment or motion relating 
thereto. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire 
to make one observation. It has been 
brought to my attention since the prepa- 
ration of the proposed unanimous-con- 
sent agreement that it is in the nature of 
an obligation, I think, upon the part of 
the Senate that some member of the 
commitiee should be permitted to occupy 
a portion of the closing time during the 
last 30 minutes. I express that as a view. 
It is not in the unanimous-consent re- 
quest, and each Senator will have to take 
his chances on securing recognition. 
The matter, however, was brought to my 
attention, and I see no objection to an 
understanding of that kind, inasmuch as 
the majority of the committee in these 
matters always present a proposal, and 
naturally they feel that they should have 
an opportunity to be heard during the 
closing hours of the debate. As I have 
said, that is not a part of the request, but 
it probably should be kept in mind when 
we consider it finally and operate under 
it. i 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to 
have the question put on the request for 
unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest proposed by the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, while no 
one can control the time in debate on the 
floor of the Senate, I think the Recorp 
should show that it is more or less agreed, 
while it cannot be definitely agreed, that 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Austin] should receive recognition from 
the Chair at noon tomorrow. I say, in 
behalf of the suggestion, that the Sena- 
tor from Vermont has been one of the 
most diligent of men in the performance 
of his duties in connection with the ma- 
jority report. I do not think there is a 
Senator who attended more committee 
meetings, and who followed the case 
more closely than did the very able and 
distinguished senior Senator from Ver- 
mont, and, in my opinion, in fairness to 
the Senator and to the Senate, as well as 
to the majority of the committee, it 
should be understood, and we hope it will 
be, that the occupant of the chair when 
the Senate meets tomorrow will recog- 
nize the Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That will 
be in the province of whoever may be 
occupying the chair when the Senate 
meets tomorrow. 
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Mr. UCAS. Of course, I understand 
that. 

Mr. McNARY. While agreements of 
the kind suggested by the Senator from 
Illinois do not appear in writing, for rea- 
sons which are very obvious, what he has 
in mind is one of the matters we took 
into consideration in the preparation of 
the proposal which I have submitted. 
The matter can be arranged, of course, 
with the occupant of the chair tomor- 
row. It is quite true, as the able Senator 
from Tlinois recounts, that it was in col- 
laboration with the able Senator from 
Vermont that the majority report was 
prepared, and I concede that the time 
between 12 and 3: 30 o’clock tomorrow, if 
the Senator from Vermont desires that 
much time, should be allotted to him to 
explain his position, and his interpreta- 
tion of the law and the precedents. I 
concur in the attitude of the Senator 
from Illinois, and the matter can no 
doubt be worked out. Of course, that 
really has nothing to do with the pro- 
posal I have suggested. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, there 
is no provision in the unanimous consent 
request which the Senator from Oregon 
prefers as to whether Senators shall be 
allowed to speak only once; is there? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; that each Sena- 
tor may speak once, and not longer than 
30 minutes. I think once is enough, and 
that 30 minutes is a sufficiently long 
time. 

Mr. OVERTON. I was merely asking 
for information. 

Mr. McNARY The able Senator made 
one of the finest urguments I recall in 
my 24 years of service in the Senate, and 
I am sure he would be content with 30 
minutes more. 

Mr. OVERTON. After that compli- 
ment, I shall probably not speak again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest preferred by the Senator from Ore- 
gon? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the de- 
bate on the pending question has con- 
tinued over a long time, and I do not 
expect to consume much time in pre- 
senting my position and my convictions. 
In the interest of clarity and brevity, I 
ask that I be permitted to present my 
views without interruption, and after I 
have concluded I shall be very happy to 
attempt to answer any question any 
Senator may desire to propound to me. 

I had not intended to speak in this 
matter until some remarks were made 
on the floor in relation to the committee, 
and even then I had not made up my 
mind until this morning, when, reading 
over the Recorp, I came across this very 
significant statement, which was made 
on the floor yesterday by the senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tart]: 

I believe that a Senator may be expelled, 
but not excluded, for moral turpitude, cr 
treason, or even for views like communism, 
if they involve a belief in the overthrow of 
the Government by force, but only if the 
case is clear beyond doubt. 


When I read that statement yesterday, 
the thought occurred to me that I owed 
an obligation to make my position clear. 

My reason for feeling that it was in- 
cumbent upon me to speak was, first, that 
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I felt there had been an attack upon 
the committee, and I felt that this was 
part of a program such as has so often 
been pursued in court, to get away from 
the issue and attack persons. Person- 
ally, I have always followed a rule, which 
I have found beneficial. It is couched in 
these homely words: 

There is so much good in the worst of us, 
And so much bad in the best of us, 

That it hardly behooves any of us 

To say anything about the rest of us. 


Mr. President, I have stated that I had 
not finally made up my mind to speak 
until I read the statement made by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] yester- 
day, so this morning I dictated my re- 
marks, and I have not even had time to 
go over them and correct them. 

In my daily living, and even in my 
political campaigns, I have refrained 
from indulging in personalities and mud 
slinging, but have tried to argue the 
issues and principles involved. As a very 
young lad the statement “Judge not lest 
ye be judged” had great significance to 
me. As the years have filed by, the inner 
meaning of those words has added 
weight to their significance. 

Three years ago last January I ap- 
peared at the door of the Senate and 
was admitted as a Member of this great 
body. I took the following oath: 

I, ALEXANDER WILEY. do solemnly swear that 
I will support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, for- 
eign and domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; that I take 
this obligation freely, without any mental 
reservation or purpose of evasion; and that 
I will well and faithfully discharge the du- 
ties of the office on which I am about to 
enter. So help me God. 


Soon afterward I was assigned to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
and since that time I have had occasion 
to learn much as an active member of 
that committee. 

Like every other member of the com- 
mittee, when the instant case came be- 
fore it, I felt it was obligatory on me to 
become acquainted with the law applica- 
ble to the facts of the case. I assumed 
that when the resolution was passed by 
this honorable body directing the com- 
mittee to conduct hearings and file its 
report with the Senate, we were acting 
in a quasi judicial manner. 

I had no prejudice one way or the other. 
Living in the Middle West, I had known 
about the partisan politics in North Da- 
kota in a general way but had formed 
no preconceived notion in the matter 
now before us, nor had I any prejudice 
for or against Governor LANGER. 

Mr. President, there are three obvious 
questions which must be answered in 
arriving at a determination of this case: 


First. Does the Senate have the au- 
thority to go beyond the enumerated con- 
stitutional qualifications stated in section 
2, article I, of the Constitution, into acts 
prior to election which allegedly involved 
moral turpitude? 

Second. If the Senate does have the 
authority to go beyond the constitutional 
qualifications, was Governor LANGER 
guilty of moral turpitude to such a de- 
gree as to render him unfit to be a Mem- 
ber of this body? 
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Third. If he was guilty, and if the Sen- 
ate does have the authority, then, in view 
of the fact that he has been permitted to 
take his seat without prejudice to either 
the Senate or himself, is he subject now 
to expulsion or exclusion? 

The first question is whether the Senate 
has the authority to go beyond the nega- 
tive disqualifications in the language of 
section 2, article 1, of the Constitution, to 
exclude under section 5 of article I of 
the Constitution? 

It will be recalled that section 3 of the 
article provides: 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained to the age of 30 years, and 
been 9 years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an in- 


habitant of that State for which he shall be 
chosen. 


Section 5, article I of the Constitution 
is a grant of power—without limitation 
unless it is limited by section 3—and I say 
this after going through the decisions, 
reading the history, and reading what I 
consider to be the finest brief ever pre- 
sented on the subject, a brief by Hon. 
Brice Wickersham, of Kansas City, Mo., 
which became Senate Document No. 4 in 
the Seventieth Congress, first session. 
The language in section 3 is negative. 
It was changed in the Constitutional 
Convention from a positive list of quali- 
fications to a negative list of disqualifica- 
tions for the very reason, according to 
one member of the Convention that— 

A partial enumeration of cases will disable 


the legislature from disqualifying odious and 
dangerous characters. 


That was the language used in the Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

John Randolph elaborated this very 
point in Congress in 1807, and this view 
was further sustained in the Maryland 
contested-election cases reported in the 
Annual of Congress, volume 1808, page 
908. 

There is no conflict between section 5 
granting full authority to the Senate and 
section 3 which merely sets up “negative 
clauses” or disqualification of age, citi- 
zenship, and residence. 

Members of the Senate are familiar 
with Madison’s report of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, and will recall that 
in these debates it was evident that the 
Convention believed that the provision 
“each House shall be the judge of the 
election returns and qualifications of its 
own Members” was ample to give each 
House plenary power—and I emphasize 
those words—plenary power to judge 
qualifications, a power without limita- 
tion. 

All the authors of plans submitted to 
the Convention agreed that this power 
should be conferred without limitation. 

It is my opinion that the Senate is 
omnipotent in this field, whether it be 
(a) expulsion; or (b) refusing to seat a 
Senator—with this exception, that when 
a Senator has committed an offense dur- 
ing his term of office which is the basis 
for expulsion, the Constitution requires, 
under section 5, article I, a two-thirds 
vote of the Senators present. That is 
the only limitation. 

Mr. President, I said that in my opin- 
ion the Senate was omnipotent. It can 
make its own rules. 
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In my opinion, all the precedents hold 
that when a Senator comes to the door of 
the Senate and the question is raised as 
to his eligibility to be seated, only a ma- 
jority vote is necessary to deny him a 
seat. 

However, in view of the fact that the 
Senate is omnipotent, it need not fol- 
low precedent. “Omnipotent”—let us 
bear in mind what that means. It 
means that the Senate does not have to 
follow precedents. This power is a con- 
stitutional power. The Senate today 
can make precedents and the next Sen- 
ate need not regard them as precedents. 
It can make its own rules. 

In my opinion, section 5, article I, of 
the Constitution, calling for expulsion, 
has no application to this case. The 
mere fact that Governor LANGER was per- 
mitted to take his seat under the circum- 
stances he was, with the distinct under- 
standing and provision that it was with- 
out prejudice, places Governor LANGER 
now at the door of the Senate, and if we 
follow precedents, the majority rule 
should apply. 

It has been argued that because he was 
permitted to take his seat the Senate 
should now change what has been a well- 
established rule, but which I agree has 
only the force of precedent, and which 
this Senate has changed. The Senate 
can say that 90 percent of its vote is nec- 
essary, or that 95 percent of its vote is 
necessary, because, under the constitu- 
tional provision, the Senate is the judge 
of the qualifications of its own Members. 
It can regard precedent made last year, 
a century ago, just as the Supreme Court 
can, or it can disregard it. It is omnipo- 
tent in that field. 

Mr. President, it was my lot to hear 
most of Governor LanceEr’s own testimony 
and explanation of the charges laid 
against him. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILEY. I said in the beginning 
that I preferred not to be interrupted. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I was not in the 
Chamber then; therefore I am not bound. 

Mr. WILEY. No; the Senator from 
Texas is never bound by anything. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not wish to in- 
sist, but I simply wanted to ask the Sen- 
ator on the point he was developing: Is 
it the Senator’s contention that the Sen- 
ate may exclude a Member for any cause 
that it sees fit? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WILEY. I realize that the question 
of the distinguished Senator and my an- 
swer may be a two-edged sword. The 
point I made was that the Senate was 
omnipotent. The Senate is the result of 
a basic law, a fundamental law, called 
the Constitution, and when the fathers 
created this body—and the discussion is 
very clear, as set forth in the record 
they saw that it was necessary for this 
great body which they created, the Sen- 
ate of the United States, to be omnipo- 
tent in that respect. 

Now that I have gotten off the par- 
ticular subject I was following, let me say 
that, in my opinion, there is not a great 
legislative body in the world which does 
not possess inherently, as a matter of ut- 
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ter necessity, because of the law of self- 
preservation, that great power to protect 
its own interests, and that is especially 
true when the fundamental law is made 
and created as the result of a confedera- 
tion of States, when the law itself does 
not limit that power. 

Mr. President, I said it was my lot to 
hear most of Governor Lanczr’s own tes- 
timony and his explanation of the 
charges laid against him. 

In this particular case there were a 
number of charges reaching back a num- 
ber of years and culminating in (a) what 
has been called the so-called stock deal, 
that is, the sale of stock to Mr. Sullivan, 
attorney for the railroad company; and 
(b) the so-called bond and real-estate 
deal, in connection with which Governor 
Lancer sold his real estate to Brunk for 
some $58,800, which was paid in cash, 
although there existed a $15,000 to $20,- 
000 indebtedness against that land, which 
had not been paid; which means that 
up to date Governor LANGER got in the 
neighborhood of $80,000 for that land. 
Brunk and Brewer were the manipula- 
tors of the county and municipal bonds 
in North Dakota. 

Governor LANGER was Governor in 1937 
and 1938. As such he was the chief 
Servant of all the people in that Com- 
monwealth. He represented a great pub- 
lic interest. His obligation was to look 
after the public interest. As a public 
servant representing the public interest 
he could not deal with others who had 
an antagonistic interest in the public. 

Let me quote to the Senate what is the 
law established by all the decisions in 
this land: 

Public office is a public trust. Under our 
system of government officers are the serv- 
ants of the people. A public officer is a 
trustee and acts in a fiduciary as well as an 
Official capacity and is amenable to the rule— 


Listen, Senators— 

And is amenable to the rule which forbids 
an agent or trustee to place himself in such 
an attitude toward his principle or sequi que 
trust as to have his interest confilct with 
his duty. 


Mr. President, note those words. He 
must not place himself in a position 
where his acts as servant conflict with 
his duty to his master, the State. 

Mr. President, this rule antedates our 
law and the common law. It reaches way 
back into antiquity. In the Book of 
Books it was said: 

No servant can serve two masters—for 
either he will be false to the one and love 
the other, or else he will hold to the one and 
despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon. 


So, Mr. President, it has been bone of 
our bone and blood of our blood in this 
country that no public servant can serve 
special interests or deal with special in- 
terests. He represents the public, and if 
he attempts in any way to mix up the 
obligation he owes to the public with his 
own special interest, he is renegade to 
public duty. 

Mr. President, we have heard much 
said about the so-called Smith case, of 
Illinois. The gist of that case was that 
the Senate, through its committee, as- 
certained that Mr. Smith at the time of 
his election was chairman of the Illinois 
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Public Service Commission, and that 
when Smith ran for office, Samuel Insull, 
of the utility interests, contributed $125,- 
000 to his campaign fund. Samuel Insull 
did not give it to him, but gave it to 
his election committee, and the con- 
science of the Senate was aroused, and 
rightly it should have been aroused, 
What was Mr. Smith? Mr. Smith was 
simply the servant of the State of IIli- 
nois; he was chairman of the public- 
service commission, but the Senate could 
not in good conscience see that Mr. 
Smith’s campaign committee had a right 
to accept $125,000 contribution from a 
private interest in connection with his 
election. 

Mr. President, I say the conscience of 
the Senate was aroused, and the result 
was that Mr. Smith was not seated. 
Why should a private interest make such 
a contribution, the Senate asked? In 
fact, the moral conscience of the Senate 
would not swallow such action. Yet it 
was not proven that Mr. Smith had 
made any deal with the utilities; but the 
question arose: Why, why should private 
interests support a man for high office 
in the Senate with such contributions? 
Is it proper for a man sitting on a public 
commission of a State, running for the 
high office of Senator, to accept a con- 
tribution of $125,000 from those who 
might have been favored, such as the 
Insull interests? The Senate said, “No; 
we cannot abide by such transactions.” 

That is the gist of the Smith case. 
Had I the time I would show how the 
conscience of the Senate was aroused 
time and time again to the point where 
it saw that no man who was renegade 
to a public trust had a “divine right” to 
present himself at the door of the Sen- 
ate. No; the Senate is not impotent to 
handle such a situation. 

In this particular case Mr. Lancer’s 
own testimony is very clear. .In the case 
of the stock, which was proved very 
clearly to have been worthless, in 1937 
he went to the office of a railroad at- 
torney in Chicago and sold the stock for 
$25,000. He was the Governor of a great 
State, He received part payment in 
1937; then some 15 days before the board 
of equalization met in 1938—the valua- 
tion of the railroad property in North 
Dakota was reduced in 1938—he was 
paid the remainder of the $25,000, the 
check being sent to Lancer, who sent it 
through the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Can the Senate approve a transaction 
like that, in which the Governor of a 
great Commonwealth, representing the 
public interest and having a vote on the 
commission which determines railroad 
valuations, dealt with a railroad com- 
pany attorney and received $25,000 for 
stock which he did not even transfer and 
which has never been reissued to the pur- 
chaser? The purchaser has never asked 
for the stock. If the conscience of the 
Senate was shocked by an act which was 
an out-and-out contribution to a politi- 
cal fund, can it smugly pass over this 
act? 

Some years ago the conscience of the 
Senate was aroused when it was rumored 
that a Member of the Senate was inter- 
ested in tariff schedules and was using 
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his knowledge to profit personally. That 
Was some years ago; but again the con- 
science of the Senate reacted to a chal- 
lenge to its integrity. The conscience of 
the Senate was aroused. 

As we have heard, no public official 
should use his office for private gain; 
and no public official should put himself 
in a position in which it appears that 
he cannot impartially determine the is- 
sues which he is called upon to deter- 
mine. 

Mr. President, in these eritical times 
when our boys are dying on the sea, in 
the air, and in foreign lands, how are we 
to look at our responsibility? Again I 
say, no public official should use his office 
for private gain. 

The bond and real-estate deal involved 
transactions in which, in 2 years, Brunk 
and Brewer made $300,000 net profit. By 
what methods? By using their heads and 
the State agencies of North Dakota, in- 
cluding the Bank of North Dakota. It 
was the theory of North Dakota laws that 
bond issues raised by the counties and 
municipalities should be purchased by 
the Bank of North Dakota and by other 
agencies of the State. In this particular 
case the issues were so handled that they 
were sold to Brunk and Brewer at vari- 
ous discounts, ranging, as I remember, 
up to 15 percent, the Bank of North Da- 
kota then buying the bonds from Brewer 
and Brunk at par. 

Mr. President, the transaction does not 
end there. The Governor, who was the 
business manager of the great institu- 
tion called the State of North Dakota, 
had an obligation to see that the bank, 
which managed the funds of North Da- 
kota, did not pay more for bonds than 
it should pay. Of course, as Governor— 
executive—his obligation was to execute, 
to manage, to serve. Asa matter of fact, 
the transaction went further. 

In that respect the evidence is all un- 
disputed. I am taking the testimony of 
the Governor himself. The transaction 
did not end there. What I have related 
was bad enough in the case of an execu- 
tive sworn to see that the laws of the 
State were lived up to. But that is not 
the criticism here. 

We must remember that in 1937 and 
1938 North Dakota was in bad straits fi- 
nancially. As the Governor’s own state- 
ment shows, on his land and upon tens 
of thousands of other properties taxes 
were unpaid for 5, 6, 7, or 8 years; and 
yet two manipulators could come in and 
take bonds from the counties and ar- 
range matters so that the bonds passed 
through to the Bank of North Dakota 
with a resulting “clipping” of $300,- 
000. 

Who paid the $300,000? The Bank of 
North Dakota paid it; but the farmers 
of that State, who were paying through 
the nose, have had to pay every cent of 
it. The manager of a great business in- 
stitution who carries on business in that 
manner, and who is renegade to his trust, 
is chargeable with malfeasance in office. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. Please let me continue. 

The same rule applies to the executive 
of a great State. It is his business—that 
is what we elect men to high office for— 
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to use his judgment to the end that the 
people, the taxpayers, and the property 
owners, will not be mulcted by anybody. 

The transaction did not stop there, Mr. 
President. After Brunk and Brewer had 
received the $300,000, something truly 
pathetic happened. We find that the 
Governor of the State entered into a 
transaction whereby he sold his land for 
$56,800 in cash. He received the cash 
over a period of 2 years, during which 
the bond transactions matured. The 
record shows how he got it. During the 
same period the citizens of North Dakota 
could not pay their taxes; but now they 
have to pay for those bonds. t 

As I bave stated, it was the theory of 
North Dakota’s laws that the bond issues 
raised by counties and municipalities 
should be purchased by the Bank of 
North Dakota and by other agencies of 
the State. In this particular case the 
issues were so handled that they went 
through Brunk and then back to the 
Bank of North Dakota, and the citizens 
lost $300,000. 

As I say, the transaction did not end 
there. That was bad enough. The testi- 
mony of the Governor and his own rec- 
ord show that he was the boss of North 
Dakota. North Dakota was under the 
control and domination of the Governor; 
but the Governor had some 6,000 acres of 
land, some of it mortgaged, much of it 
with taxes unpaid for 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8 
years. He sold that land to Brunk for 
$56,800. Brunk had not seen the land. 
The Governor stated that under the 
agreement he, the Governor, was to give 
clear title and pay up the taxes and 
mortgages. Brunk paid him $56,800; but 
according to his statement there was a 
total indebtedness against the land of 
between $15,000 and $20,000, which has 
not been paid. So Governor LANGER 
really received about $75,000 for the land. 


How much was the land worth? Ap- 
praisers found that it was worth about 
$6,000. Was that an understatement? 
Fortunately iz this case we have evidence 
in addition to what is in the record. We 
remember what the situation was in 1937 
and 1938. It is a matter of public knowl- 
edge. There is evidence outside the rec- 
ord which this body cannot ignore, which 
it knows as a matter of public knowledge. 
It knows the financial condition of the 
country during those years. It knows 
that the farmers of this country, espe- 
cially in the Middle West, could not pay 
their taxes, and had not been able to pay 
them for years. In fact, on Governor 
LANGER’s own land there were unpaid 
taxes for a number of years. This body 
knows that the value of land went down, 
and down, almost to the vanishing point. 
Why? Because the farmers could not 
make their land pay. Everyone knows 
that in county after county throughout 
the Middle West the county had to buy 
in the land. The farmers could not make 
a living. Insurance companies took tens 
of thousands of farms, and the Govern- 
ment foreclosed on its loans. The value 
of the land went down, down, down, until 
the land became practically worthless. 
We know that as a matter of public 
knowledge. Nobody wanted to buy land. 
Land was nonproducing property. In 
1937 we had what was ironically called 
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the recession. It was just another de- 
pression. 

Mr. President, week before last I lis- 
tened to the arguments which were made 
in relation to the railroad case. One 
argument was that because the valuation 
was raised $700,000 in 1937 and reduced 
$3,000,000 in 1938 by the board On which 
the Governor sat, nobody would pay 
$25,000 to save $56,000 in taxes. 

Well, Mr. President, we are not as 
naive as that. We know that railroads 
and great financial institutions were 
fighting for their lives, we know that dur- 
ing those years the farmers of the coun- 
try were bleeding to death, and we know 
that at that time practically the only 
worth-while taxable property in the State 
of North Dakota was the railroads. We 
know, too, that the question of valuation 
is not the chief consideration in taxa- 
tion. The question of what the tax rate 
is going to be is the chief consideration. 

Suppose that in that case the valua- 
tion of the railroads had been increased 
approximately 82,000, 000, and suppose 
that the tax rate had been increased. 
What would have happened to what the 
railroads had to pay? We must con- 
sider the situation existing at that time, 
and must recognize that there was a crisis 
in the Nation, there was a crisis for the 
railroads, there was a crisis for the farm- 
ers, and that during that crisis the Gov- 
ernor ox the State dealt with a railroad 
attorney and put himself in a position 
which no Member of the Senate dares 
stand up and approve, a position which 
no Member of the Senate dares say was 
a tenable position. 

I do not know why Mr. Sullivan paid 
$25,000 for worthless stock; but I do 
know, as a matter of public knowledge, 
that in 1937 and 1938 property in Mex- 
ico—which the worthless stock was sup- 
posed to represent, especially property 
which had been nonproductive since 
1908—was considered of no value, because 
of Mexico’s attitude toward the United 
States. I know that during that period 
anyone who held property in Mexico con- 
sidered it worthless. All of us know the 
situation which then existed in Mexico. 
That was one of the most critical periods 
we have had on this continent. The 
stock was supposed to represent an inter- 
est in property which, since 1908, when 
the company was organized, had yielded 
no returns; and besides, some persons in 
the record said the property was worth- 
less. Nevertheless, the executive of a 
State reached out and dealt with a rail- 
road company’s attorney, at a time when 
the situation required the railroad com- 
pany o come before the State executive 
as a deciding factor in the determination 
of the railroad’s valuation. 

Mr. President, I also know, as a matter 
of public knowledge, that at that time it 
was unconscionable for a public servant 
to be entering into deals with anyone who 
had an interest contrary to the interest 
of the public; and I believe it is still un- 
conscionable. I believe that if we are to 
sit nere and set an example for future 
generations we cannot approve such acts. 

What was the explanation which the 
Governor gave of those deals? He said 
that he made them; he said they were 
fair. That is in substance what he said. 
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We must remember that in the so- 
called real-estate deal the Governor re- 
ceived $56,800 in cash for land which the 
appraisers said was worth $6,000. We 
should also remember that the land was 
heavily mortgaged, and that there were 
a great many unpaid taxes outstanding 
against it. Brunk testified that he paid 
the $56,800 in installments, as shown on 
page 726 of the printed record. 

I now turn to page 726 of the printed 
record. It is very interesting to look at 
the page. It shows that, as Brunk and 
his partner received profits during 1937 
and 1938, installments of the $56,800 
were paid to the Governor—a fact very 
interesting to note. It is also interesting 
to note that iothing was held back with 
which to pay the outstanding mortgages 
and the outstanding taxes, but the entire 
$56,800 was paid. 

Mr. President, I am thinking in terms 
of the chief executive of a State, during 
a period when he, too, was—as he testi- 
fied—hard up, squeezed, as everyone 
knows; I am thinking in terms of his 
representing the public interest of North 
Dakota, and dealing directly with men 
who were mulcting the people of North 
Dakota of $300,000—money obtained as 
profits—although it was the theory, the 
policy, the practice, and the law of the 
State that such bonds should be handled 
directly by the Bank of North Dakota, 
and some of the other State agencies, in- 
stead of in a roundabout manner by 
which a third party could make a “clean- 
ing” of $300,000. Iam thinking in terms 
of the obligation under the oath taken 
by a chief executive, the obligation under 
the oath taken by a United States Sen- 
ator; and I am thinking in terms of what 
that means to the people of the country, 
when they have a chance to analyze the 
situation. 

Oh, I know that now the people of the 
country are sick and tired of hearing 
about the pending matter. Our sole 
thought and purpose is to win the war. 
That is right. We have one primary pur- 
pose, and that is to win through to vic- 
tory. If the pending case had been de- 
bated 6 or 8 months ago, as perhaps it 
should have been, at a time when the 
people of the country could have ana- 
lyzed it, we should have seen a great pub- 
lic interest in it. Perhaps it is well that 
there is not such public interest in it; 
because now the matter will be decided 
first, on the law and, second, on the facts, 
without any outside influence. 

I said that I do not know why Sullivan 
paid $25,000 to get worthless stock which 
was not even transferred to him, which 
he has not even asked to have trans- 
ferred to him. He did make a state- 
ment—someone did, and Brunk did 
too—that the money was paid because 
they had a great interest in the Gov- 
ernor, because they believed somewhat 
in his philosophy, because they were 
friends. That is in the record. How- 
ever, Mr, President, the Governor of a 
great Commonwealth, representing a 
great public interest, has an obligation to 
keep his fingers clean, not to put himself 
in a position in which, as the Good Book 
says, he will be false to the one and true 
to the other. ‘ 

I called attention to page 726 of the 
printed record; I called attention to the 
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fact that the payments were made over 
a period of 2 years. If any Member of 
the Senate will turn to the record and 
notice the dates on which the payments 
were made, he will see that they were 
made so as to synchronize with the profits 
made on the bonds—a very significant 
fact. When we consider that there was 
between $15,000 and $20,000 of unpaid 
taxes and indebtedness 
against the land, I ask this question: If 
any one of us entered into a transaction 
in relation to real estate which was en- 
cumbered by a mortgage and outstanding 
unpaid taxes, and if a purchaser were 
willing to pay $56,800 for it, is it not 
natural to expect that the first thing 
he would do would be to take out the tax 
money and the mortgage money; that he 
would clear the mortgage, and would pay 
the taxes, and then would say, “Here is 
the balance; now give me a clear title“? 

Instead of doing that, $56,800 was paid. 
The taxes were never paid. The mort- 
gage was never paid. There we have a 
transaction which on its face is suspicious 
enough, but when it is made with an 
executive of a State who has taken an 
oath to serve the public interest we have 
a situation which calls for meticulous 
scrutiny. 

Mr. President, I emphasize the fact 
that th- various incidents which occurred 
through the years, which were discussed 
at such length during the opening days 
of the debate, are but straws in the wind 
indicating the characteristics of a man 
with much ability, a strong-willed and 
determined man, a man who, while a law- 
yer and Governor, had taken this oath: 

I do solemnly swear that I will support 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of the State of North Da- 
kota, ard that I will faithfully discharge the 
duties of the office of Governor according to 
the best of my ability; so help me God. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I desire to ask the 
Senator if any Senator on the floor has 
undertaken to justify the transaction in 
which the people in the little counties 
of North Dakota lost approximately 
$300,000 because some bond syndicate was 
permitted to buy their bonds and to 
finance them through the Bank of North 
Dakota. The bonds could not be sold 
without the approval of the Governor 
and his commission; if he vetoed the 
transaction. it could not take place. I 
wonder if any Senator has been willing 
to approve the transaction of selling 
stock to a railroad company’s lawyer for 
$25,000, although the stock was never de- 
livered, was of no value, and is now 
worthless. 

I wonder if the Senator does not think 
it is significant that no Senator has 
sought to approve, in good conscience, in 
good government, and in decent, clean 
business dealings, either of those trans- 
actions, 

Mr. WILEY. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky that I had to be absent last week; 
however, after going over much of the 
record, I have no recollection of any 
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Senator taking the floor and justifying 
those acts. As I understand it, the main 
purpose of the argument of the opposi- 
tion is, first, to insinuate that the com- 
mittee has been very unfair, and, second, 
to proceed on the theory that the Senate 
of the United States has no power to 
refuse a seat to one who comes here, 
from a great State, with a properly at- 
tested certificate of election as United 
States Senator. 


Mr. President, I call attention to the 
last clause of the Governor’s oath: 

I will faithfully discharge the duties of the 
office of Governor according to the best of my 
ability; so help me God. 


It may be said that in those very criti- 
cal times there might be some excuse for 
permitting Brunk and Brewer to make 
$300,000 from this bond deal. When I 
sat in the committee I said to myself 
“T want to hear all the evidence on that 
point.” 

But, Mr. President, there is no justi- 
fication, even though they make $300,000, 
for the Governor whose business it was 
to supervise the fiscal affairs of the 
State to make e deal with them, to 
transfer to them property which in the 
judgment of the majority of the com- 
mittee—practical men, some of whom 
own land there, who tre familiar 
with land values there, and who knew 
the situation in 1937 and 1938 there— 
was not worth over $6,000, and that he 
should collect from them, $56,800 in cash, 
and not pay the $15,000 to $20,000 in- 
debtedness against the land. That sir, 
is a transaction which cannot be ex- 
plained away. 

I reiterate that if any Senator of the 
United States uses his position here so 
that it may profit him, he is renegade 
to his obligation. He is here to serve 
all the people, just as the Governor of 
a State occupies his office to serve all 
the people of the State and not himself, 
and he cannot in good conscience use his 
position, directly or indirectly, to profit 
himself. Yes; the evidence shows that 
Governor LANGER was a bold and daring 
individual. 

Criticism has been made of the com- 
mittee because they went back into the 
man’s past beyond the period when he 
was a public official. Mr. President, there 
is ample precedent for that, if precedent 
be desired. Under the Constitution we 
are the judges of the qualifications of 
those elected to this body. We have a 
right to know the men who are sent here. 
The Gould case will be recalled. That 
case did not happen so long ago. The 
conscience of the Senate was aroused 
when Gould came to the Senate, and 
there was filed a statement that he had 
paid a bribe of $100,000 to a Canadian 
official. Did the Senate hesitate because 
that bribe was claimed to have been paid 
10 years previously? No; the Senate 
went into that case and investigated the 
facts. i 

When this honorable body directed the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
of which I have the honor to be a mem- 
ber, to go ahead with the investigation 
of the Langer case, the committee took 
it for granted that the Senate wanted 
the committee to be thorough in its in- 
vestigation. . The committee, in particu- 
lar, spent much time investigating the 
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acts and conduct of Governor LANGER as 
a lawyer. A lawyer belongs to a special 
privileged class. He takes an obligation 
of the court and to his country. The 
committee also spent much time investi- 
gating his life as a public official. 

I said Governor LANGER was a bold man. 
The evidence distinctly shows that he 
was a dominant man. He had the bene- 
fit of an education in one of the great 
universities of this country, Columbia 
University. We are a nation of laws. If 
a man becomes dictator-minded, he vio- 
lates the concepts of our Government. 
If a man becomes the law instead of 
obeying the law, then there ensues such 
a situation as exists in Europe. An edu- 
cation, whether in school or in the uni- 
versity of hard knocks, which creates in a 
man such a complex that he deems him- 
self to be above the law, not only endan- 
gers society but, I say to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it imprisons the man. 

Throughout this record in the early 
years, we do find boldness and courage, 
a fighting man in whom there is much 
one can admire, if you please, but we 
also find a disregard for law. I say that 
without rancor. That characteristic is 
manifested through every page of the 
record in this case, so much so that we 
find a declaration of martial law under 
circumstances which indicate “I am the 
law.” There was also a declaration of 
independence for North Dakota issued by 
the Governor. 

When this honorable body directed its 
committee to go ahead, I presume it 
wanted it to go ahead. We went ahead. 
I repeat, the committee found, as indi- 
cated on page 23 of its report, that its 
conclusions were based primarily on acts 
committed when Governor LANGER was 
a public official. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
right here is the crux of this entire mat- 
ter. A number of Senators have felt 
that if we were to vote to unseat Gov- 
ernor Lancer for his acts as Governor, 
we would open the field wide so that 
there would be constant attacks upon the 
right of Senators to be seated, and sev- 
eral hypothetical cases have been cited, 
not one of which fits into the groove of 
malfeasance in office of a public official. 
That is a distinction which can be drawn 
here without opening the door an inch. 

It is true that we should not in the 
Senate of the United States make “the 
sky the limit” for complaints against one 
elected to this high office, but the Senate 
of the United States cannot, it must not, 
“pass the buck” when a challenge as seri- 
ous as this is presented to it. It must 
meet the challenge head-on, not as indi- 
viduals but as public officials, as men 
sworn to perform their duty under the 
Constitution. Not as individuals but as 
public officials do we act in this case. I 
can say, as has been said by others, Mr. 
President, I believe that there was not a 

member of the committee, in the minor- 
ity or the majority, who had any personal 
feeling in this matter. There is much to 
admire in Governor Lancer. He has a 
brilliant mind, coupled with much native 
ability and talents which he acquired in 
the school of hard knocks as well as in 
the university which he attended; but, 
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Mr. President, we are not judging merely 
an individual in this case; we are laying 
down a course of conduct for the Nation. 
When a man, even though he was Gov- 
ernor of a great Commonwealth, presents 
himself at the door of the Senate, can 
we brush aside lightly the facts which 
have been developed in this case? I do 
not think the Senate will do so. 

Not as individuals, I repeat, do we 
judge, but as Senators charged with the 
duty of preserving the integrity of this 
Nation and the machinery thereof—the 
integrity of the Senate. 

Here, Mr. President, I should like to 
bring to your attention something that 
Lincoln said. It seems paradoxical to 
say it now, with a tremendous danger 
from without confronting the United 
States, with the Axis Powers triumphant 
for the time being; but what did Lincoln 
say? He said in substance that the 
danger to America is not from without, 
but from within. 

I agree with that sentiment. If the 
Senate shall take the position now, for 
the first time in its history, that it has 
not the power to say who shall enter its 
doors, then, as I shall show later, we are 
turning the hands of the clock back, and, 
perhaps, bringing about the very thing 
that most of us do not want to have 
brought about, and that is injury to par- 
liamentary government all over the 
world. I agree with Lincoln’s sentiment. 
We are in a great world war; the danger 
from without is imminent; but Lincoln’s 
words are still true, and there is a danger 
from within, whether it be from the lack 
of morale, whether it be from officers in 
high position who will sell their respon- 
sibilities and obligations for pelf. Yes, 
the cancer within is as dangerous as is 
the enemy without. Webster said in the 
Senate—and I echo his sentiments— 

I wish to speak as an American, and a 
Member of the Senate of the United States. 
It is fortunate that there is a Senate of 
the United States; a body not yet moved 
from its propriety, not lost to a just sense of 
its own dignity and its own high responsi- 
bilities, and a body to which the ccuntry 
looks, with confidence, for wise, moderate, 
patriotic, and healing counsels. 


Mr, President, I saw how members of 
this committee, many of whom are num- 
bered among the most distinguished in 
the Senate, analyzed this case, and the 
whole matter was sifted down to this is- 
sue: What will be Governor LANGER’S 
explanation of the $25,000 stock deal and 
the $70,000 real-estate deal? Read his 
explanation. Bear in mind he was the 
elected head of a great commonwealth. 
It was his function to serve the State, 
not to make himself a competence out of 
his office. Bear in mind that land in- 
volved in the charges was appraised at 
$6,000. Bear in mind that the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections voted 13 
to 3 to deny admission. 

The distinguished Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Murpocx] phrased the issue in this 
manner: 

My position is that we do not have the 
right under the provisions of the Constitution 
to add to the qualifications. The State is the 
sole judge of the intellectual and the moral 
qualifications of the representatives it sends 
to Congress. The Senate does not have the 
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right to exclude anyone who comes here 
clothed with the proper credentials and pos- 
sessing the constitutionai qualifications. 


The able Senator adopts the interpre- 
tation which other distinguished men 
have held; but it is not the rule adopted 
by this body. In all the past no such 
rule of interpretation has been strictly 
applied by the Senate. 

Section 5 of article 1 of the Constitu- 
tion states: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own 
members and a majority of each shall con- 
stitute a quorum to do business. 


Section 3 of article 1 provides that— 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained the age of 30 years and been 9 
years a citizen of the United States and who 
shail not when elected be an inhabitant of 
that State for which he shall be chosen— 


and it is contended that that provision 
covers the qualifications. 

The Constitution in section 5 does not. 
undertake to prescribe specific qualifica- 
tions. It says— 

Each House shall be the judge of the 
+ + + qualifications of its own Members. 


The Constitution—the fundamental 
law—designates clearly to the Senate the 
power it possesses, to wit, by a- majority 
vote it may pass on the qualifications of 
its Members. The only restriction is that 
found in the Constitution itself. 

In other words, when section 5, article 
1, was adopted, it granted power to the 
legislative branch of Government, 
through the fundamental law, the Con- 
stitution. Down through the years the 
Senate and the House recognized its 
power and used it. Always there have 
been a few who have arisen and con- 
tended for the doctrine now contended 
for by the distinguished Senator from 
Utah. These folks have been known as 
“State righters.” But the Constitution 
expressly confers power without limita- 
tion. The framers’ intent is plain. Eng- 
lish history and our own history support 
this theory. The general welfare de- 
mands that the Senate exercise the 
power. x 

In great legislative assemblies, I think 
the right is inherent in the assemblies 
to deny a seat to anyone whom the as- 
sembly may feel has not the proper 
qualifications. 

That is sustained, I think, as I have 
stated, by English precedent, by the 
precedent in the Colonies before we were 
a Nation, and by precedent in the Senate 
and House of Representatives since we 
became a Nation. f 

In these days, when the parliamentary 
system is being attacked and legislative 
bodies decimated throughout the world, 
it is not well that we here should limit 
our own right to protect ourselves. It 
has been said that if a murderer showed 
his credentials to this body we could not 
exclude him. I suppose it would likewise 
be contended that if a man with proper 
credentials were afflicted with leprosy 
we could not exclude him. The idea is 
ridiculous. We are the judge of the 
qualifications of our Members. The 
reason we are the judge is that the 
founding fathers saw it was necessary to 
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keep the Government intact, to keep its 
legislative life-stream pure. 

To hold otherwise in this great’ chal- 
lenging period would seem to be a step 
backward. In other lands legislative 
bodies have gone down before the on- 
slaught of dictators and tyrants. We 
certainly should not, in this critica] hour, 
attempt to limit our own authority to 
keep our house clean and worthy. 

In the determination of whether Gov- 
ernor LANGER's past acts have rendered 
him unfit for membership in this body, 
I have one simple criterion, which was 
suggested by the junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER]. Let me read 
it to the Senate: 

I have one simple criterion: Is there one 
Senator here who is willing to state here 
and now that under similar circumstances he 
would do as was done by the chief executive 
of the State of North Dakota? If any Sen- 
ator ‘s willing to make that statement, then, 
and only then, can he consistently accept 
these acts as consistent with the standards 
of the Senate. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
OF WAR DEPARTMENT 


Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask that the pending business be 
temporarily laid aside, and that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 6736, the War Department civil func- 
tions appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
AIKEN in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 

proceeded to consider the bil) (H. R. 
6736) making appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, for civil 
functions administered by the War De- 
partment, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Appropriations with amendments. 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask that the formal reading 
of the bill be dispensed with, that the 
bill be read for amendment, and that 
committee amendments be first con- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will state the first amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Corps of Engineers—Rivers 
and Harbors”, on page 5, line 23, after 
the word “law”, to strike out 857.502, 
500” and insert “$66,802,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Flood control”, on page 7, line 
5, after the word “law”, to strike cut 
“$128,273,700” and insert $152,062,700.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
line 23, after the word “from”, to strike 
out “March 6, 1942” and insert “the tenth 
day after the effective date of this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
` The next amendment was, under the 
heading “The Panama Canal”, on page 
18, line 5, after the word vehicle“, to 
strike out “if such purchase or exchange 
interferes with the priorities or quotas 
for military and naval purposes, as de- 
termined, respectively, by the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy“ 
and insert “without the specific approval 
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of the Chairman of the War Production 
Board.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The FRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the committee amendments. ` 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr, 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a copy of the report of the Committee on 
Appropriations be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 1191) was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

The Committee on Appropriations, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6736) mak- 
ing appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, for civil functions administered 
by the War Department, and for other pur- 
poses, report the same to the Senate with 
various amendments and present herewith 
information relative to the changes made: 
Amount of bill as passed House- $333, 950, 826 


Amount of increase by Senate. 33,089,000 


Amount of bill as re- 


ported to Senate 367, 039, 826 
Amount of regular and supple- 
mental estimates for 1943... 365, 580, 696 
Amount of appropriations, 
iC eee es oe ee 299, 620, 828 
The bill as reported to the Sen- 
ate— 
Exceeds the estimates for 
. A 1, 459, 180 
Exceeds the appropriations 
T Rr ae 67, 418, 998 


The changes in the amounts of the House 
bill recommended by the committee are as 
follows: 

INCREASES AND LIMITATIONS 
Corps of Engineers: 
Rivers and harbors: 
Construction of lock and 
auxiliary works at Sault Ste. 
Marie on the St. Marys 
PE MER edamame ne $9, 300, 000 


Flood control, general: 

Bull Shoals Reservoir, Ark 
Table Rock Reservoir, Mo 
Tulsa and West Tulsa proj- 

ect, Oklahoma 
Clearing and snagging work, 

Salt and Gila Rivers, Ariz. 
Mermentau and Vermilion 


16, 700, 000 
2, 106, 000 


213, 000 
50, 000 


970, 000 
For preparation of detailed 
plans and specifications 
for authorized projects or 
projects included in basin 
Plans approved by Con- 
gress so as to provide a 
reservoir of projects on 
which the Corps of Engi- 
neers could start work im- 
mediately following the 
present war should Con- 
gress appropriate the 
funds therefor____._.._.. 

(The committee recommend 
this amount in addition to the 
$1,000,000 provided by the House 
for detailed designs for author- 
ized projects not yet under- 
taken.) 

The committee recommend 
that the following proviso in the 
bill be amended as indicated: 
Provided further, That no part 
of appropriations made available 
to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for preliminary examinations 
and surveys, as authorized by 
law, for run-off and water-fiow 
retardation and soil-erosion pre- 
vention on the watersheds of 
flood-control projects, shall be 
obligated from [March 6, 1942] 


3, 750, 000 
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the tenth day after the effective 
date of this act to June 30, 1948, 
for initiating work upon new 
projects or for prosecuting work 
upon projects heretofore com- 
menced, unless they accord with 
priorities specifically approved by 
the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of Agriculture” 


Total, flood control, gen- 
6 aoe fine A $23, 789, 000 


Total, Corps of Engineers. 33, 089, 000 


The committee recommend 
that section 6 of the bill be 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. No part of any money 
appropriated by this Act or any 
other Act, except the appropria- 
tion ‘Contingent expenses, Ex- 
ecutive Office,’ and Acts making 
appropriations for the Military 
and Naval Establishments, shall 
be used for the purchase or ex- 
change of any motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicle [if 
such purchase or exchange in- 
terferes with the priorities or 
quotas for military and naval 
purposes, as determined, respec- 
tively, by the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy] 
without the specific approval of 
the Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board.” 

33, 089, 000 


to Senate 367, 039, 826 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 6786) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendments, 
ask for a conference with the House 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. THomas 
of Oklahoma, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. OVERTON, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Barry, Mr. REYNOLDS, 
Mr. Brivces, and Mr. LopcE conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Antzx in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting several nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee cn 
Naval Affairs: 
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Sundry officers for appointment or promo- 
tion, and sundry citizens for appointment as 
second lieutenants, all in the Marine Corps. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations of post- 
masters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. = 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirma- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

RECESS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. As in leg- 
islative session, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 21 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 26, 1942, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 25 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1942: 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy 


Capt. Martin K. Metcalf, United States 
Navy, retired, to be a rear admiral on the 
retired list of the Navy, for temporary service, 
to rank from March 21, 1942, and to continue 
during his assignment as Director of Con- 
voys and Routings in the office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Navy Department. 

Capt. George S. Bryan, United States Navy, 
retired, to be a rear admiral on the retired 
list of the Navy, for temporary service, to 
rank from March 21, 1942, and to continue 
during his assignment as hydrographer in 
the Navy Department. 

Capt. William O. Spears, United States 
Navy, retired, to be a rear admiral on the 
retired list of the Navy, for temporary service, 
to rank from March 21, 1942, and to continue 
during his assignment as Director, Pan- 
American Division, in the office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Navy Department. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 25 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1942: 
POSTMASTERS 
MISSOURI 


Edgar R. Schott, Benton. 
Walter E. Pace, La Monte. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, Marcu 25, 1942 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 
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O Lord, most holy, O Lord, most 
mighty, with quiet thought, quiet duty, 
grant that the freshness of energy may 


steal back upon us. We rejoice that we 


are still the creatures of hope which is 
written on the forehead of the morning 
and is the master light of revelation, the 
highest reason, and the sweetest poetry 
of human life. Let us exultingly open 
our hearts to the full noon of that life 
which radiates from the Son of God. 

Thou who art the Good Shepherd, no 
storms can disturb the serenity of one 
who abides in Thy presence, which leads 
on and on, winding through the valleys 
of human experience, where the tree of 
life stretches above the enchanted gaze 
of the praying soul. Communion with 
Thee, faith in Thy promises, give comfort 
beyond all gratifications of time and 
sense, exceeding the utmost privilege and 
glory of the carnal life. We entreat 
Thee that nothing may be allowed to 
eclipse the power and splendor of “the 
God of Peace who brought again from 
the dead the Great Shepherd of the sheep 
with the blood of the eternal covenant, 
even the Lord Jesus.” We pray that 
Thine eternal word and life on earth may 
be our canticle of character. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


TO INCREASE THE NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. COOPER submitted a conference 
report and statement to accompany the 
bill CH. R. 6691) to increase the debt 
limit of the United States, to further 
amend the Second Liberty Bond Act, and 
for other purposes. 


PARTIAL SUSPENSION OF PROCESSING 
TAX ON COCONUT OIL 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6692) to 
suspend in part the processing tax on 
coconut oil, which was unanimously re- 
ported by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman explain the bill? 

Mr. COOPER. With pleasure. 

The bill was unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means after 
hearing and thorough consideration. It 
is requested by the War Production 
Board and the Board of Economic War- 
fare. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion, the Commerce and Treasury De- 
partments were all heard on the bill. 

The purpose of the legislation is to 
make it possible to obtain supplies of 
copra and coconut oil from outside the 
United States for the purpose of obtain- 
ing therefrom materials essential to na- 
tional defense. 

The provision of the Internal Revenue 
Code, section 2470 (a) (2), which is 
here sought to be suspended, imposes on 
the first domestic processing of coconut 
oil a tax of 2 cents per pound. That was 
imposed in 1934, for the purpose of giv- 
ing the Philippine Islands a virtual 
monopoly of the United States market 
for copra and coconut oil. The law did 
have this effect. With that source of 
supply obviously cut off because of the 
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war it is found that this product is very 
badly needed for the manufacture of 
glycerine and other products so essen- 
tial to the war effort. This bill suspends 
this 2-cents-per-pound tax on the first 
processing of coconut oil. 

Mr. MICHENER. Is this permanent 
legislation or merely a suspension for 
the duration? 

Mr. COOPER. It is only intended to 
apply during the present emergency. 

Mr. MICHENER. There is a termina- 
tion to the operation of this law, then, 
without the direction of Congress? 

Mr.COOPER. Under the terms of the 
bill the President is authorized to issue 
a proclamation terminating it as soon 
as the emergency situation will permit. 

Mr. MICHENER. Does the com- 
modity referred to in the bill come in 
competition with dairy products and 
cottonseed oil in its use in the national 
defense program? 

Mr. COOPER. I believe this state- 
ment will serve to clarify that situation: 
Under the law as it has stood and as it 
is today we have been receiving, as the 
report on the bill shows, about 600,000 
tons à year of this product from the 
Philippines. This source of supply is cut 
off. The estimate given to the commit- 
tee is that we could not possibly hope to 
secure from other sources more than 
one-third of this amount, or 200,000 tons 
a year, as against the 600,000 tons we 
have been receiving. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Tennessee if there are 
not vegetable oils produced in this coun- 
try which could be used for the very pur- 
pose for which they today import coco- 
nut oil? 

Mr. COOPER. We were given the in- 
formation that the vegetable oils of this 
country primarily needed for edible pur- 
poses would not be adversely affected by 
this. They need this primarily, so the 
War Production Board and those in posi- 
tions of responsibility tell us, principally 
for the purpose of securing glycerin and 
products vitally necessary for the manu- 
facture of explosives and other war re- 
quirements. 

Mr. HULL. Glycerin is very widely 
used in soap making. 

Mr. COOPER. I may also point out 
to the gentleman that it is shown in the 
report that this will be in the interest of 
the dairy industry because the cake 
which is a byproduct from the pressing 
of the copra is widely used as feed for 
dairy cattle. 

Mr. HULL, So is the cake and cotton- 
seed and soybean. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have a 
longer time, and I want to hear this dis- 
cussed at greater length. For this rea- 
son I object to the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill. 


AMENDMENT TO CIVILIAN PILOT TRAIN-. 
ING ACT OF 1939 i 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill H. R. 5695, 


-to amend the Civilian Pilot Training Act 


of 1930 so as to provide for the training 
of civilian aviation mechanics. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE]? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the bill? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill has been unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce and provides that the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority shall under- 
take, in addition to the training of pilots, 
which it has done for some years, the 
training of mechanics. I shall offer an 
amendment to insert the words “and 
technicians.” They are absolutely needed 
in the present emergency. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. This 
is simply for the training of technicians 
and mechanics? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. The original 
act is only amended by inserting the 
words “and mechanics and technicians.” 

The purpose of this bill H. R. 5695 is 
to expand the program now in opera- 
tion of training of civilian aircraft pilots 
under authority of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration through certified train- 
ing schools so that there may be in- 
cluded the training of men and women 
for service as aircraft technicians and 
mechanics. 

We have an insufficient number of 
properly qualified technicians and me- 
chanics to properly and efficiently service 
the present airplanes, and with our con- 
stantly expanding air program there will 
be a greatly increased need for trained 
technicians and mechanics to keep the 
added planes fiying. 

Under the pilot-training program, 
thousands of young men have success- 
fully taken the training, and many of 
them have since passed into our military 
and naval services. It is understood that 
the percentage of rejections of the 
trainees who have qualified under the 
Civil Aeronautics instruction has been 
very much lower than among those who 
entered service without the benefit of 
such instruction, 

There is apparently a very substan- 
tial reservoir of training facilities quite 
widely distributed over the country that 
can be utilized to further the proposed 
training program for technicians and 
mechenics, largely through the same 
schools which have been certified by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration for the 
training of civilian aircraft pilots. 

The bill does not confine the training 
of technicians and mechanics to men. 
Experience has clearly demonstrated the 
ability and efficiency of women to train 
for and perform many classes of tech- 
nical and mechanical work faithfully and 
efficiently. Many such women doubtless 
will avail ‘themselves of the proposed 
training under this program with credit 
to themselves and with considerable ben- 
efit to the country. 

The training program is expected to 
create a valuable reservoir of men and 
women available for technical and me- 
chanical! service in our civil and military 
air services, but it will also provide an 
economic asset to the Nation, since these 
men and women can and will readily 
adapt themselves to many technical and 
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mechanical lines of work requiring skill 
and precision. In conclusion, I wish to 
say that the author of the bill, the gen- 
tlemat. from West Virginia, Hon. JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, has had for years a great 
interest in civil aviation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 2 of the Civilian Pilot Training 
Act of 1939 is amended to read as follows: 
“The Civil Aeronautics Authority is author- 
ized, within the limits of available appropri- 
ations made by the Congress, to train civil- 
lan pilots and mechanics or to conduct pro- 
grams for such training, including studies 
and researches as to the most desirable qual- 
ifications for aircraft pilots and mechanics.” 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment, wich I send to he 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BULWINKLE: 
Page 1, line 7, after the words “civilian pi- 
lots”, insert the words “technicians and.” 

Page 1, line 9, after the words “aircraft 
pilots and“, insert the words “technicians 
and.“ 

Amend the title so as to read: To amend 
the Civilian Pilot Training Act of 1939 so as 
to provide for the training of civilian avia- 
tion technicians and mechanics.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
letter I wrote on March 16, 1942, to Dr. 
M. W. Swartz, of Indianola, Miss. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
letter from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. GUYER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp and to 


‘include a speech delivered by Mr. Do- 


herty, president, National Association of 
Letter Carriers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, H Ess]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion 
of business on the Speaker’s table and 
after any special orders heretofore en- 
tered I may be permitted to address the 
House today for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan {Mr. DONDERO]? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my own remarks in the Rec- 
orD, and to include a brief newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. SMITH]? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. SmrirH of Washington addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lyncu]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Lynon addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a radio address by J. Edgar 
Hoover; and, secondly, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp and to include a resolution 
adopted by the Senate of the State of New 
York addressed to the Congress of the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Martin J. KENNEDY]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time of difficulty and danger the great 
State of Ohio, as usual, is at the front in 
fulfilling its patriotic duty. Even the 
splendid soil in the foothilis of Licking 
County is bringing forth products which 
are symbols of victory. 

Iam this morning in receipt from the 
Weiant Gardens of Newark, Ohio, of 
these cucumbers which are grown in the 
shape of a V. May I read from a card 
accompanying the vegetable: 

Here is your victory, vitamin, vegetable. 
Let’s put the Japs in a pickle. 


So may I say to you, Mr. Speaker, when 
you become discouraged, remember the 
“pickle family” in Ohio. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp in answer to 
the gentleman from Missouri in regard 
to his attack on the California sales tax 
and our request for defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Rercorp and include 
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therein an editorial from the Altoona 
Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a letter to a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, J ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include thefein a let- 
ter, and further ask to extend my re- 
marks and include certain newspaper 
editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 


remarks in the Recor and include there- ` 


in a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Scuth 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

PUBLIC AGITATION FOR BETTER 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, to try to sup- 
press public agitation for better Govern- 
ment by calling names is going to prove 
just about as effectual as if I were to 
command the sun to stand still. The 
people of this country are beginning to 
see with their own eyes, to think with 
their own minds, and to speak with their 
own mouths. They believe that the 
country is being “bunkoed” and they do 
not like it. They are demanding that the 
Tevolutionists cease “revoluting” Until 
after we have won the war. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


PROTESTS FROM PATRIOTIC AMERICANS 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I am getting tired of the insin- 
uations to the effect that the people who 
are writing their Congressman about this 
labor situation are being prompted by 
any ulterior or unpatriotic motive. Let 
me tell the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SasatuH] that the people who are writing 
me protesting against this labor racket 
and these industrial profiteers are pa- 
triotic Americans whose boys are fight- 
ing and bleeding and dying in this war, 
dying for lack of the very material they 
are denied because of these rackets. 
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Nobody prompted the people I repre- 
sent. They have given us hades, as they 
have a right to do. They have a right to 
petition their Congressmen, and to de- 
mand that we respond to the will of the 
American people. I have shown them 
that the bill we passed is now sleeping 
in the United States Senate, and now 
they are turning their fire to that body. 
This is still a republic, Mr. Speaker, and 
the American people have a right to be 
heard. 

Congress passed these crazy labor laws, 
and Congress has a right to change or 
repeal them. 

The House has passed a bill to correct 
these evils. Now let the Senate act. 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 

BILL, 1943 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6845) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1943, and for other 
Purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6845, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries: For the Secretary of the Interior, 
Under Secretary, First Assistant Secretary, 
Assistant Secretary, and other personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia, including a 
special assistant to the Secretary of che In- 
terior to be appointed without reference to 
civil-service requirements, at a salary of not 
to exceed $5,000, and including 828,520 for 
the National Power Policy Committee, to be 
used by said committee in the performance 
of the functions prescribed for it by the 
President of the United States, $1,027,170: 
Provided, That no part of the appropriation 
made available to the office of the Secretary 
by this section shall be used for the broadcast 
of radio programs designed for or calculated 
to influence the passage or defeat of any 
legislation pending before the Congress. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the words begin- 
ning in line 8, on page 74, with the word 
“and” and including the following words 
which I shall read— 
and including 828.520 for the National Power 
Policy Committee, to be used by said com- 
mittee in the performance of the functions 
prescribed for it by the President of the 
United States— 


on the ground that this is not authorized 
by law, that it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill, and that there is no author- 
ity anywhere for this appropriation to 
the National Power Policy Committee. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, the words to which the gen- 
tleman refers are conceded by the com- 
mittee to be subject to a point of order. 
I think I should state, however, that the 
figures referred to by the gentleman were 
included in the Budget estimates and the 
committee, after consideration, was of 
the opinion—and I believe I can say 
unanimousiy of the cpinion—that this 
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was and is desirable, and it had been 
hoped that no point of order would be 
raised against it. I trust the gentleman 
may withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say to the gentleman that this is an 
absolute and complete duplication of the 
work of the Federal Power Commission. 
If we are going to scatter all over the 
lot all Kinds of activities in the depart- 
ments and duplicate other activities, we 
are going to be conducting an anti- 
defense program. I refuse to subscribe 
to that doctrine and I shall insist upon 
the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman withhold 
his point of order for a moment? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; I withhold it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. This 
will be the situation. They will be able 
to continue operations without the lan- 
guage to which the gentleman refers, but 
the committee felt that the money 
should be spent for this particular pur- 
pose. Of course, if the language is de- 
leted it will be possible to spend it for 
any purpose. If the gentleman wants 
the money spent for some other purpose 
rather than for the purpose intended, 
that, of course, is his responsibility. 

Mr. TABER. I want the money cut 
out of the appropriation. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman from New 
York yield? 

Mr. TABER. Certainly, I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Let me 
say to the gentleman from New York that 
ix my opinion he wili be crippling a very 
important and a very valuable agency of 
this Government if his point of order has 
any effect at all. In the first place, the 
language will probably be put back in the 
Senate, but even if it is not, I am of the 
opinion that the President has th. right, 
under certain legislation that has been 
passed, to allocate funds for this purpose 
now, and I disagree very violently with 
the gentleman from New York that this 
Power Policy Committee is superfluous 
and unnecessary, because I think, and I 
have had considerable experience with it, 
it has done a very valuabie work in help- 
ing to coordinate, if not to develop and 
use, the power resources of this Nation 
in this emergency. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman from New 
York yield further before he presses his 
point of order? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I am 
sure the gentleman is aware of the fact 
that a point of order will not lie against 
the money in the bill, and if the gentle- 
mar insists on the point of order, which 
we admit is good, it will not lie against 
the money but will simply permit them to 
spend the money for something else. If 
the gentleman wants to take that respon- 
sibility, that is a matter for him to decide. 

Mr. TABER. In my opinion, the 
Comptroller General’s Office would be 
obliged to head it off, and, Mr. Chairman, 
I insist upon the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The 
gentleman-from New York makes a point 
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of order against certain language quoted 
by him. The point of order is conceded 
by the chairman in charge of the bill, and 
therefore the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taser: On page 
2, line 11, after the comma, strike out 81. 
027,170” and insert in lieu thereof “$998,650.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an amendment designed to cut out the 
funds that are carried in the total for the 
Office of the Secretary of the Interior for 
the activities of the National Power 
Policy Committee. This committee is 
headed by H. S. Raushenbush, Chief of 
the Research and Planning Section, who 
receives $8,000 a year. His record and 
the communistic book that he has writ- 
ten, designed to create a socialistic state, 
and indicating just what he has in mind, 
and his object in being in this kind of a 
position, were clearly exposed on the 
floor yesterday by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. WINTER]. 

If any of you has any doubt about the 
desirability of getting rid of this man and 
the whole gang, I suggest that you read 
what Mr. WINTER had to say yesterday. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. This thing is an abso- 
lute duplication of the work of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. The Federal 
Power Commission is being called on by 
the President for all sorts of plans and 
studies with reference to power develop- 
ment, and there is absolutely no sense 
in maintaining the Federal Power Policy 
Committee headed by Leland Olds. Let 
me name the personnel: Leland Olds, 
Claude L. Draper, Basil Manly, John 
Scott, and Clyde L. Leavey. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are going to scat- 
ter all over the lot and spend our money 
in a way that is absolutely ridiculous, 
then I suggest that we keep this money 
in this bill; but if we want to use any 
sense and cut it out, that is the way to 
promote the defense of the United States. 
I am in hopes that this amendment will 
be adopted and the money stricken out. 
The outfit not being authorized by law, 
and there being absolutely no justifica- 
tion for the expenditure of this moncy as 
long as this language which I have re- 
ferred to has been stricken out on a 
point of order, I hope we will adopt the 
amendment. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask the gentleman from 
New York if he has had time to read or 
investigate the statement made by Sen- 
ator VANDENBERG with reference to this 
man on the floor of the Senate a few 
years ago when this same question was 
raised? 

Mr. TABER. No. Does the gentleman 
mean that the man has reformed? He 
would not want to create a duplicating 
agency such as this, if he had reformed. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Oh, I 
do not mean that a man necessarily has 
to reform after Senator VANDENBERG ap- 
proves him, but I do submit that his ap- 
proval is more convincing than is the 
criticism of the gentleman from New 
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York. They raised this question then 
with reference to Mr. Raushenbush’s 
credentials, and, among other things, 
Senator VANDENBERG said: 

I desire to state for the Recorp at this 
point that President Ernest M. Hopkins, of 
Dartmouth College, gave Mr. Raushenbush 
his unqualified endorsement as a reliable, 
worthy, patriotic, effective, useful servant. 


Then Senator VANDENBERG added his 
own endorsement to that statement, as 
did Senator Nye and also Senator CLARK 
of Missouri and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, I have not the time 
to yield further to the gentleman. I 
simply say that the gentleman to whom 
the gentleman from Mississippi refers, 
Mr. Raushenbush, has written a book, 
parts of which were read here yesterday 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Winter], and the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE], which state- 
ments are absolutely revolutionary. 
They are all in the Record of yesterday, 
and I am not going to read them because 
gentlemen can read them just as well as 
I can. I do not believe that this House 
wants to sponsor that kind of a fellow, 
nor does it want to go on duplicating the 
same kind of service all over the Govern- 
ment departments. I hope the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment if adopted would not accom- 
plish the purpose sought by the gentle- 
man who proposes it at all. Mr. Raush- 
enbush, a gentleman whom I do not 
know, has had his reputation injected in 
here, whether wisely or unwisely, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, for the purpose 
of creating prejudice. He was tried on 
the charge that was leveled at him yes- 
terday 8 or 9 years ago in the Senate, 
and there, after a thorough investigation, 
given a clean bill of health. Now, Mr. 
Raushenbush is in no way identified with 
the National Power Policy Committee. 
The National Power Policy Committee 
was set up by the President, by Executive 
order, in 1934, and recently, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding duplication, and for the 
purpose of economy, the National Power 
Policy Committee, and the National De- 
fense Power Committee were consoli- 
dated in one body, and the National 
Power Policy Committee consists of the 
following agencies: The Interior Depart- 
ment, the Federal Power Commission, 
Department of War, Security and Ex- 
change Commission, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, Federal Works Agency, and the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. 

For all of those agencies which were 
consolidated into one policy-making 
agency the sum of $28,000 is here sought, 
and the man against whom some would 
vent their spleen is not involved in this. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield. 


Mr. RICH. Is not this man Raushen- 


bush Chief of the Research Planning Di- 
vision of the National Power Commis- 
sion in the Interior Department? 
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Mr. LEAVY. No. Mr. Raushenbush 
is with the Power Division of the In- 
terior Department and is not with the 
National Power Policy Committee. 

Mr. RICH. Is not this man appointed 
by Mr. Ickes? Mr. Ickes has charge of 
this division, and he will put him right 
into this job. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr, Ickes happens to be 
chairman of this committee and the com- 
mittee is made up of the heads of these 
various departments whose names I have 
read to you. It would seem to me that 
now when the confusion is cleared up 
there would be no reason whatever to 
vote in support of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER], because it does not accomplish 
the thing that I am sure the proponent 
of it thought he was accomplishing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Permit 
me to state to the committee that the 
gentleman from Washington IMr. 
Leavy] has stated the situation exactly 
as it is, and the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] does not go to the place he has in 
mind at all. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. LEAVY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I feel that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma is absolutely wrong. be- 
cause Mr. Ickes is behind this man and 
he is going to put him in this National 
Power Policy Committee. If he is not 
there now he will be when this is es- 
tablished. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. It may 
be that the gentleman knows what Mr. 
Ickes has in mind, but those of us on 
the Democratic side are unable to say. 

Mr. RICH. No; I do not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Nor do 
I. The gentieman from Washington 
Mr. Leavy] has stated the position very 
clearly and has given you the facts, if 
Members desire them. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
that the membership, having an under- 
standing of what this is, surely is not 
going to support the amendment that 
has been proposed. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield. 

Mr. CARTER. Since this language 
has been stricken out, regardless of the 
personality that has been discussed here, 
what objection does the gentleman have 
to taking out the money that accom- 
panies the language? 

Mr. LEAVY. Because it is highly es- 
sential, with power being one of the 
major necessities to carry on this war, 
that there be some policy in the Govern- 
ment itself, rather than a policy fixed by 
the private utilities of America. Unfor- 
tunately that battle has injected itself 
to the detriment of the Nation’s war 
effort. 

Mr. CARTER. But the language has 
been stricken out. What objection is 
there to reducing the appropriation by 
that amount? 

Mr. LEAVY. The objection is that 
this activity will need to be carried on. 
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Mr. CARTER. Well, it cannot be car- 
ried on under the terms of the bill. 

Mr. LEAVY. Oh, yes, it can. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I wonder if we cannot agree 
on about 10 minutes for the discussion 
of this matter? 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, that all debate on this amendment 
be limited to 25 minutes. 

The. CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I have a substitute 
amendment to offer for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma asks unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment be limited 
to 25 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the following five gentlemen are 
listed as being entitled to recognition dur- 
ing this time: Mr. WINTER, Mr. VOORHIS 
of California, Mr. Rankin of Mississippi, 
Mr. Erus, and Mr. RICH. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Winter] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this amendment. Person- 
ally I have no objection whatever to the 
work that the Power Division of the De- 
partment of the Interior is carrying on 
insofar as the development of the na- 
tional resources of this country are con- 
cerned, but I am vitally interested in the 
question of whether or not we should 
permit the salary of a man to be paid out 
of the taxpayers’ pockets, who writes ar- 
ticles which any sane man after reading 
can come to no other conclusion except 
that the man is a Communist. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If that is the gen- 
tleman’s purpose—and I have no criti- 
cism of the gentleman’s purpose—why 
would it not be advisable to write into 
the amendment the name of the gentle- 
man whom you wish to remove from the 
Department? 

Mr. WINTER. That would be satis- 
factory with me. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It might be a great 
deal more advantageous than the pro- 
posal now pending. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. I yield. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Assuming the 
amendment is carried, it will not elimi- 
nate the person you refer to. 

Mr. WINTER. It is my understanding 
it will. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Because he does 
not belong to the Power Policy Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. WINTER. But he is Chief of the 
Planning and Research Division of the 
Department. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. But he has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the Power Policy 
Committee. 

Mr. WINTER. As I understand, his 
salary of $8,000 is carried in that particu- 
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lar item. If I am wrong on that, I am 
more or less inclined to agree with the 
gentleman, if that is not a true state- 
ment of fact. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I would like to ask some 
gentleman on the other side to show us 
where in the bill his salary is carried if it 
is not in this particular item. 5 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The gen- 
tleman, I believe, is in receipt of a letter 
from Mr. Raushenbush, is he not? 

Mr. WINTER. Yes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. In which 
Mr. Raushenbush states explicitly that 
he is not a Communist and that he has 
never been one. : 

Mr. WINTER. That is true. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Does 
not the gentleman feel that in all fair- 
ness before charges of this kind are made 
there ought at least to be a hearing and 
the man given a chance to reply? 

Mr. WINTER. I have not said any- 
thing except that if the gentleman will 
read what was written by Mr. Raushen- 
bush in this book under his own signa- 
ture—if the gentleman will take time to 
read it, I do not see how he can come to 
any other conclusion except the one I do, 
whether or not Raushenbush admits he 
is a Communist. He has been writing 
articles, the object of which seeks to 
break down the American way of life, yet 
he is down here in the Department of the 
Interior drawing $8,000 a year of the tax- 
payers’ money. Regardless of whether 
Raushenbush states he is a Communist 
or even if he states he is not a Commu- 
nist, he admits he is a liberal, he admits 
in that letter that he was a liberal, that 
he was making that speech to a group of 
liberals and Communists. I admit that 
the word “liberal” is subject to a great 
deal of misuse, but if the gentleman has 
read this book The Socialisri of Our 
Times, I do not see how he can come to 
any conclusion other than that this man 
believes in overthrowing the form of gov- 
ernment we have; and he says that he 
hates to give up the dream of doing that 
very thing. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. I just want to say to the 
gentleman that the job of Chief of the 
Research and Planning Division in the 
power set-up is not on the list of the 
Power Division employees that was given 
to the committee and is set out at page 
58 of the hearings. It must therefore 
be included in this Power Committee 
item. That is the only place in the world 
it could be. 

Mr. WINTER. There is no question 
but what that is where it is. I want to 
say a word now with reference to what 
my good friend the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] said a distin- 
guished member of another body said 
about Mr. Raushenbush. If you will 
take the trouble to find what the mem- 
ber of the other body said you will find 
it was in the nature of commendation for 
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the work Raushenbush did in investigat- 
ing the munition manufacturers after 
the close of the first World War. The 
result of that investigation was that 
practically every munitions factory was 
closed and it was regarded as almost a 
crime to be connected with a munitions 
factory. The result was that when we 
were confronted by our present emer- 
gency we had no private industry able 
to manufacture the needed munitions of 
war for us to carry on. They were not 
commending him upon his character or 
anything from that standpoint, they 
were commending him upon the fine 
work they thought he had done in mak- 
ing that investigation; and I may add 
that just after that was done Dorothy 
Deizer, the most notorious woman Com- 
munist in the United States, reported to 
one of her organizations that she se- 
cured his appointment to make this in- 
vestigation. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Vocoruis] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from Kansas 
who just preceded me has accused two 
people of being Communists, in both of 
whose cases I am just as certain as a man 
can be of anything that they are not, 
The gentleman just got through saying 
that Miss Dorothy Detzer was a Com- 
munist. I do not necessarily agree with 
some of her views, but I know she is not 
a Communist, but a very earnest and 
loyal citizen of the United States. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I have 
only 5 minutes, I hope the gentleman will 
let me proceed. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I just 
wanted to call attention to the fact that 
that book was written in 1929, at the 
peak of the Hoover depression—that was 
enough to drive anyone crazy. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The 
gentleman is correct. There were plenty 
of the most thoughtful people in our 
country who wondered then which way 
we should turn. I hope I may have the 
attention of the Members for just the 
short 5 minutes I have. 

I am going to say some things that I 
feel very, very deeply about. We have 
been called upon here, and properly, by 
a number of Members to adjourn politics 
For my 
part, I am ready to do that, and I mean 
it, but may I say with all the solemnity I 
can that there is at present being at- 
tempted throughout this country an ef- 
fort to identify reaction with patriotism 
to such an extent as literally to drive 
from the Government both elected and 
appointive officials who may even be pro- 
gressive in their views. It is an attempt 
to attack not only things which we should 
suspend for the period of the war but 
even the supplying of our Nation with 
absolutely necessary electric power with 
which to manufacture the things our sol- 
diers need if forsooth that power hap- 
pens to be generated by a public agency 
instead of for private profit. 

Mr. Chairman, that is not an abandon- 
ment of politics; it is the worst kind of 
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prostitution of war for the purpose of 
gaining particular political ends. 

If you want to reach back into a man’s 
past and quote what he wrote in 1929, 
and I have not had an opportunity to 
read what the gentleman had to say, and 
I might not agree with it at all, but if 
you want to do that, then I ask you to 
read some of the things that certain 
Members of Congress may have written. 
I have said things in past years that I do 
not believe now. But the thing that 
counts is where I stand today. 

America needs all the earnest, loyal 
people in this country cooperating to- 
gether with a whole heart if we are to 
win this fight. She cannot get along with 
just the people who believe that no one 
can be a true American unless he is ex- 
tremely conservative in his views. I do 
not necessarily subscribe to anything any 
individual has said, but I do say that 
what the gentleman from Mississippi 
quoted which Senator VANDENBERG and 
other Senators had stated about Mr. 
Raushenbush was not only in response to 
the work that he did as secretary of the 
Munitions Committee, but as the result of 
an investigation that Senator VANDEN- 
BERG Made concerning him. 

Now, then, unless there can be a dis- 
tinction made between Communists and 
Nazis and Fascists on the one hand, and 
people who are fundamentally loyal to 
America and her institutions, whether 
they agree with you or not, on the other 
hand, we are going to be in a sorry state 
indeed. 

Mr. WINTER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
to the gentieman from Kansas. 

Mr. WINTER. May I ask the gentle- 
man this question? The gentleman 
states that we have all written things 
that we do not believe in now. I would 
like to ask the gentleman, Does he ap- 
prove of this kind of a statement or does 
he think any man ought to be on the 
Pay roll who makes such a statement? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I hope 
the gentleman will not take up all my 
time with it. 

Mr. WINTER. This is very short. He 
goes on and states here about the tran- 
sitional state and the revolution, and 
then says: 

It is not pleasant to give up that dream of 
a violent triumph We are sensitive about it. 


Does tne gentleman think a man who 
believes and writes that way ought to be 
on the Federal pay roll? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I do not 
believe he does think that. 

Mr. WINTER. Why did he write it 
and publish it to the world? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That 
was, as has been stated, many years ago. 
I would like to read the whole thing. 
Certainly I do not like the tone of what 
the gentleman read. But you cannot 
judge a man’s loyalty today by one sen- 
tence from a book of 14 years ago. 

Mr. WINTER. Take it and read it, 
then. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Nor do 
I stand sponsor for anything he may have 
said, but I have read the letter he wrote 
to the gentleman, and I say it is a very 
convincing letter. I am willing to stand 


I yield 
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on the determination of any fair-minded 
committee of this House, evenly divided 
between both sides of the aisle; that will 
call this man before it, give him a fair 
hearing, and find out where he stands 
now—whether he is a patriotic American 
or not—and I say in the final analysis 
that is the essential thing. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, the trouble is this man is for 
public power. The gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Winter] rises and reads from a 
book that this man wrote under the ter- 
rible conditions of the Hoover depression 
of 1929, although this man has been in 
the service practically ever since 1933. 

I find that everyone who is in favor 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority or 
rural electrification is more or less of a 
Communist in the opinion of the gentle- 
man from Kansas, and the crowd with 
whom they train. 

They have accused David Lilienthal of 
the T. V. A. of being a Communist. As 
head of the T. V. A. he has done one of 
the greatest jobs ever accomplished in 
this country. 

In 1935 this man was discussed on the 
floor of the Senate. He was given ap- 
proval by Senator VANDENBERG, by Sena- 
tor Nyer, Senator CLARK of Missouri, and 
Senator Greorce. Why, to hear some of 
these self-appointed guardians of the 
Constitution, you would think this was 
some wild-eyed alien who had broken 
into this country. But his people have 
been here for six generations and his par- 
ents, his father, and his grandfather were 
Presbyterian ministers. 

But what is he doing? He is down here 
in the Department of the Interior help- 
ing to develop the public power which 
is so necessary for the conduct of this 
war and for the use of the American 
people when the war is over. The Ap- 
propriations Committee here struck out 
the money for a stand-by plant and also 
for a transmission line in California for 
power for the Shasta Dam. Whose pres- 
sure did that? 

Did you know that we only have four 
railroads to the Pacific coast? Did you 
know that in case we are threatened with 
invasion it is going to be necessary to use 
every kilowatt-hour of power that we 
can have generated in that section to 
provide the implements of defense? But, 
no, these men who are trying, in my 
opinion, to destroy the T. V. A., these men 
who have tried to destroy rural electrifi- 
cation, these men who would like to turn 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee over to the 
Power Trust, are not in favor of building 
this stand-by plant and this transmis- 
sion line now when it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the safety, protection, and wel- 
fare of the people of California, as well 
as the rest ‘of the Nation. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Does not 
the gentleman believe that we need to 
judge a little bit on the record and realize 
that when any intelligent person knew 
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that additional power was going to be 
needed for America to provide for her 
defense and to fight this war the repre- 
sentatives and the highest representa- 
tives of the power industry were telling 
us we would have no shortage of power, 
that there must not be any expansion? 
If we had not had the public power 
agencies to give us the power they have 
given us we could not be producing the 
aluminum, the planes, and everything 
else we are producing now. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. The gen- 
tleman from California is correct. 

But the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Winter] has not been so vociferous on 
anything as in persecuting the power 
agencies of this Government since he 
was out on the plains of Kansas running 


for Congress in 1940 urging the election 


of Wendell Willkie, who now goes before 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
and files a brief in which he says that 
being a Communist ought not to bar a 
man from becoming a citizen of the 
United States, even though he is a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party that is 
dedicated to overthrowing this Govern- 
ment. even though he is a member of 
the Communist Party that is dedicated 
to destroying the white man’s civiliza- 
ticn in America—especially in the South, 
even though he is a member of a party 
that would take away every foot of land 
the American people have and turn it 
over to public agencies, even though he 
is opposed to the entire capitalistic sys- 
tem or the right to own private property. 

I wonder if the gentleman from Kan- 
sas now repents of his vociferous support 
of Wendell Willkie, the attorney for the 
Communists before the Supreme Court 
of the United States, when he comes in 
here and attacks these agencies that are 
rendering a public service to the Amer- 
ican people in trying to save and develop 
our public power and accuses them of 
being communistic. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute to the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair to 
say to the gentleman from Ohio that only 
10 minutes of debate remain. The Com- 
mittee by unanimous consent agreed that 
that 10 minutes shall be consumed by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Rich! and the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. ELLIS]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RICH. That was only on the pand- 
ing amendment, but it does not interfere 
with the gentleman from Ohio offering 
a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair to 
state that the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment was on the amendment offered and 
all amendments to that amendment. 

Mr. RICH. No, Mr. Chairman; that 
was not the request. We would have 
objected to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair with- 
draws the statement. The Chair was 
misadvised. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 
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Mr, JONES. Will I have time to pre- 
sent an argument on the amendment I 
offer as a substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The unani- 
mous-consent agreement applied only to 
the amendment. The Chair was in error 
as to the situation. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 

from Pennsylvania [Mr. RICH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taper] made 
& point of order against the National 
Power Policy Committee section of the 
bill and it was stricken out. He now asks 
that this item be reduced as to the 
amount that would be required to ad- 
minister it. This seems like common- 
sense business. One of the ideas we have 
in mind in seeking to reduce this amount 


is to eliminate any Communists who may 


be employed by our Government. 

The gentleman from California said 
that we should get together. Nobody 
knows that better than I do. If this 
country does not hang together we will 
hang separately. The Communists will 
take us over. But may I say to the gen- 
tleman from California that whenever 
we have people in this country in the em- 
ploy of our Federal Government who 
have made statements such as has this 
Mr. Raushenbush, who is Chief of the 
Research and Planning Division of the 
National Power Policy Committee under 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Ickes, 
and we permit men of that character to 
remain in government and do the direct- 
ing of affairs, then we are following a 
dangerous course. I say to the gentle- 
man from California, for whom I have 
the greatest respect—I cannot under- 
stand why yesterday he asked me the 
question he did when we started this dis- 
cussion; whether or not he has any re- 
spect for me I do not know, but that 
makes no difference in this bill—E am 
here to fight the men in government who 
are trying to destroy this Government of 
ours, and I do not care who they are, 
where they come from, or what their 
names happen to be. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. First of 
all, may I say that the only reason I asked 
the question of the gentleman yesterday 
which I did is that he and I are the same 
sort of fellows. We get pretty tense. I 
assure the gentleman it was with the 
greatest friendliness that I said what I 
did. 

Mr. RICH. I am glad to know that, 
because I admire you for your sense of 
duty and gentlemanliness, and I person- 
ally like you very much. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I knew 
that if I had 25 minutes, before I got 
through with it I would be very tense 
indeed, and I just did not want the same 

thing to happen to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

On this other matter, as I understand, 
the writings to which the gentleman re- 
fers were written long ago. All Iam ask- 
ing is this. I think the determination as 
to whether a man is a Communist or not 
is a matter of tremendous importance. 
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Mr. RICH. I agree with the gentle- 
man; and Mr. Raushenbush has written 
a book that will convict him as being a 
Communist. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Earnest 
as I am about not having Communists 
or Nazis or anybody like that connected 
with our Government, I think by that 
very token it is most important that we 
be fair and just. The F. B. I. at present 
is making an investigation of every em- 
ployee of the Government to determine 
those things. 

Mr. RICH. May I say to the gentle- 
man from California that if the man 
who wrote this book about 12 years ago 
believes the same today as he did then, 
he should not be in the Government and 
we should eliminate him at once. As far 
as giving him a trial is concerned, we 
have asked the F. B. I. for information 
about him, but we have not received it 
yet. We want to be fair with everybody, 
but we are at war and we want to 
eliminate these Communists just as 
quickly as we can and get them out of 
our employment. When we know we are 
right, we should not take a chance. We 
could even put them in concentration 
camps or lock them up. We are at war 
and we have no time to quibble and fool; 
we want action. We must have action 
before it is too late. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan, 

Mr. DONDERO. If that gentleman is 
a patriot now, he should repudiate what 
he said in that book. 

Mr. RICH. That is right. Let him 
repudiate his book and repent, and if he 
will do that, I will be the first one to 


| stand here and read his statement on 


the floor of the House and send it out 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD all over the 
country. I do not want to harm any 
man, but I do not want to be fooled either. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Aside from these 
things that he has said heretofore that 
would indicate he had a Communist cast 
of mind, and without any reference to 
whether or not he has retained or gotten 
rid of that sort of belief, are his services 
necessary now in that set-up? 

Mr. RICH. We can find men whom 
we do not have to question their sincerity 
to our form of government to take any 
Government office at the command of 
the department heads. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I shall have to yield to 
my good and genial friend from Missis- 
sipp:. He and I agree in principle in 
many things and on many we differ, and 
our differences are our honest opinions. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. And we 
never get excited. 

Let me ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
says that no man should be on the pay 
roll of the United States Government 
who believes in communism or approves 
of communism. Is that correct? 
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Mr. RICH. Yes; that is exactly the 
statement that I made. I am against 
any Communist, because I believe that 
Communists would destroy our form of 
government, and any man who would de- 
stroy our form of government is not fit 
to be on the pay roll of the United States 
Government. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Then 
that repudiates the gentleman’s support 
of Wendell Willkie, who is now the at- 
torney for the Communists and his 
brief before the Supreme Court of the 
United States says that being a Com- 
munist should not bar a person from be- 
coming a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. RICH. I am not advocating Mr. 
Willkie right now, and I do not agree with 
him in many things. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I know 
that, but the gentleman will probably 
have to vote for him in 1944. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. No; I cannot yield right 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RICH. Too bad—too bad. Com- 
munism is an important thing to the 
welfare of our country and I am against 
anything or anybody who would destroy 
our Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
ELLIS]. S 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, if it be 
true that a Communist would receive his 
pay from this fund, then would not the 
proper thing be to introduce here and 
pass upon an amendment providing that 
no funds contained herein should be paid 
to that individual? That is what we 
have done in cases heretofore., I do not 
know whether he is a Communist or not. 
If he is, his services should most certainly 
be dispensed with; but this is not the 
proper way to reach him. 

Years ago a committee was set up for 
the purpose of working out some kind 
of program between the various Govern- 
ment agencies with regard to power. To- 
day we have seven different agencies of 
this Government having to do with 
power, most of them with the actual dis- 
tribution of power. Today we are facing 
a power shortage in this country, yet to- 
day you are trying by this amendment 
to abolish and eliminate the policy com- 
mittee for power in this Nation, at a 
time when we are going to need every 
kilowatt of it to win this war. You have 
in this amendment the usual attempt to 
do away with all public power in this 
country at a time when we need it most. 

This is the old power fight. This Con- 
gress has been under a blitzkrieg from 
the corrupt power companies now for 
about 2 months, and some Members of 
the Congress, apparently, are yielding to 
it. This $28,000, every penny of it, can 
still be used, regardless of the point of 
order that was conceded by the com- 
mittee, for the Power Policy Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate that 
this particular item had to be in any 
particular departmental bill. This par- 
ticular item applies to seven different 


1942 


departments of the Government, because 
there are seven different departments 
dealing with power, and it really applies 
to more than that because there are two 
or three that do not actually have the 
distribution of power. All the depart- 
ments that have to do with the distribu- 
tion of power are members of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Did the 
genileman know that the representatives 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., one 
of the worst tentacles of the Power Trust, 
appeared before the committee and got 
these provisions for the building of this 
generating plant and this power line 
stricken from the bill in order that they 
might get their hands or their tentacles 
into the Shasta Dam power? 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes; and I know that this 
town of Washington has been filled all 
winter with a power lobby that perhaps 
outdoes any lobby that ever struck Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. With the 
possible exception of the railroad lobby. 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes; possibly. I know, too, 
there is more scandal right now over 
some of the things that the power moguls, 
who have worked their way into the de- 
partments of this Government, and par- 
ticularly the War Departmen‘, have done 
than anything else that I know of. You 
are going to hear about them in the next 
day or two. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Has the 
gentleman seen a list of the power moguls 
who have been in the employ of the 
O. P. M. endeavoring to sabotage the 
administration program? 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes; I put them in the 
Record on November 19. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Will the 
gentleman put them in his speech? 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes; I will put them in 
again. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. When the gentle- 
man puts that information in, will he 
kindly put in also the names of the indi- 
viduals responsible for those people being 
there? 

Mr. ELLIS. I am not sure that I can 
do that. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, let me call atten- 


tion to this one thing 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. Les; I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I think 
the gentleman can almost answer the 
gentleman from California by giving the 
last branch of the Power Trust that they 
served under before they got on the Gov- 
ernment pay roll. 

Mr. ELLIS. You are going to hear in 
the next 2 or 3 days a lot about money 
that has been wasted in power contracts, 
but I venture the assertion that you will 
not hear any objections from the peo- 
ple who, today, are sponsoring amend- 
ments like this one. Let the gentleman 
from Kanses [Mr. WINTER] attempt to 
defend the Power Trust on the scandal of 
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the Cookson Hills, Okla., cantonment. 
This amendment should be defeated. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 
All time has expired on the Taber 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment as a substitute 
for the Taber amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
TABER: Page 2, line 11, after the comma, 
strike out “$1,027,170” and insert 855,650“. 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we cannot agree upon time upon 
this amendment and all amendments to 
this paragraph. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
the gentleman would withhold that until 
I get through, because I intended to ask 
for an additional 5 minutes, in which to 
discuss this amendment. 

Mr. LEAVY. Then, Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
upon this paragraph, and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes, the com- 
mittee to have the last 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Washington asks unanimous con- 
sent that all debate upon this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto close in 20 
minutes, and the committee in charge 
of the bill to have the last 5 minutes, the 
gentleman from Ohio to have 5 additional 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The - CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. JONES rose. 5 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes, 

Mr. TABER. I understand that the 
amcunt that I had proposed to deduct is 
included in what the gentleman proposes 
to deduct. 

Mr. JONES. That is correct. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
therefore favor the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio, because I under- 
stand there are other items that should 
go out. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, that is 
correct. In this amendment we will cut 
the following things: It cuts $34,020 off 
the Division of Investigation, that part 
of it that is transferred to the Secre- 
tary’s office. It will cut 40 employees of 
the Information Service, or a total of 
$100,080. It cuts $28,500 off the National 
Power Policy Committee, which went out 
on the point of order, and it will also cut 
$8,000 for the salary of Stephen Raushen- 
bush. Here is the situation: The Inte- 
rior Department has 461 employees set 
up in the Budget for this $1,028,370. 
Something was said yesterday about the 
Secretary of the Interior being mag- 
nanimous and cutting an additional $10,- 
000,000 from his Budget, after Pearl Har- 
bor. I want you to look at the hearings, 
and you will find that the first cut that 
the Secretary made in his own Depart- 
ment was in the Grazing Service. Turn 


to your bill, and you will see that the 


Grazing Service comes a few. pages after 
the Secretary’s office. Bear in mind that 
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the Secretary is the one who is calling 
for sacrifice and cutting down in the 
consumption of gasoline and oil. Why 
does he not put the shoes on his own 
feet? 

I call attention to the hearings on the 
bill last year, at page 1148, when I asked 
the Secretary of the Interior what about 
the report of the Dies committee of sub- 
versives in his office. I asked the ques- 
tion: 

Has the F. B. I. made a report to you of 
the truth of the charges against them or any 
of them? 

Mr. Buatew. No. 

Mr. Jones. Do you contemplate keeping 
them on the pay roll? 

Mr. Burtew. Yes; because we cannot dis- 
charge employees merely on suspicion. We 
have investigated a number of employees 
during the past year who have been charged 
with un-American activities, or as being Nazi 
sympathizers, or Communists, but we have 
been unable to substantiate the charges in 
any single instance. 


Further, I asked the following ques- 
tion: 

Please explain what disposition you have 
made of the accusations against those re- 
ported by the Dies committee. 


Mr. Burlew then replied as follows: 

In one instance where there were sufficient 
charges of the Dies committee on which to 
make an investigation, and the former First 
Assistant Solicitor of the Department of 
the Interior personally reviewed all of the 
allegations and concluded that they were not 
supported by facts. 


Since that time an amendment has 
been adopted and made a part of the 
law, granting $100,000 for investigation 
by the F. B. I. of all of the departments. 
Let us see what happened to that in- 
vestigation. In a number of cases they 
have made reports to the department 
heads. In 190 cases the F. B. I. sent re- 
ports to the department heads, and they 
have not been answered—no answer at 
all, and in only 11 cases were the people 
involved discharged. That is why it is 
necessary for the Congress to take posi- 
tive action and name names to get this 
type of people off the pay roll. This pro- 
cedure is the only way that Congress has 
a chance, und i am surprised tha’ the 
gentleman will challenge this method, 
when the Secretary of the Interior brings 
a reflection upon the Dies committee and 
says that the number of people they re- 
ported as being subversive are not backed 
up by the facts. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The 
Dies committee, in the list it sent to the 
Department of Justice, sent a very large 
list because of the request of the Attor- 
ney General that it send all names that 
appeared in any connection whatsoever. 

The purpose of sending the list was 
for purposes of investigation, not for pur- 
poses of accusation. I would like to ask 
the gentleman what the F. B. I. reports 
say in the 198 cases. Did they recom- 
mend dismissal of those people in the 
198 cases? 

Mr. JONES. I do not know what they 
said. I would be extremely happy if the 
facts warranted their clearing every one. 
I would rest easier if I knew subversives 
were not on the pay roll. My point is 
that the Attorney General shouid not be 
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standing in the way of this report. 
Every time we have a supply bill there 
are two or three names that come up 
which we have to dispose of by excluding 
them by name. The F. B. I. report should 
be made. The F. B. I. is willing; the 
Attorney General begs for time time till 
their salaries are voted for another year. 

That is enough for Raushenbush and 
his kind. I think in the absence of posi- 
tive proof that he denies his principles 
at the time he wrote the book, he ought 
to be excluded from the Federal pay roll. 

What reason is there, with employees 
numbering 461 in the entire Secretary's 
office, to add 12 detectives from the Divi- 
sion of Investigation? Is it necessary for 
national defense? Will it get more guns 
and tanks and planes to MacArthur? 

With reference to the Information 
Service: Read the hearings at pages 45, 

46, and 185, and see how difficult it is to 
get the cost of the Information Service 
of the Interior Department. They have 
information on everything except their 
cost to the Government. Throughout 
the entire Government the entire pay 
roll is $27,000,000. Think of that amount. 
It so happened in the several bureaus 
and independent establishments this 
considerable volume cannot be found in 
any of the hearings for any of the de- 
partments, because the hearings are 
filled with subterfuge information, Here 
is a considerable volume prepared by 
the Bureau of the Budget of many hun- 
dreds of pages telling the break-down 
and the detail of the Information Service 
in all of the departments making up a 
pay roll of $27,000,000. Isit mecessary for 
national defense? Yesterday there was 
a challenge put out that more than 50 
percent of the funds in this entire bill 
were for national defense. Well, here are 
some items that are not for national de- 
fense. This is the first part of the $2,- 
400,000 in this bill for information and 
propaganda purposes. It does not de- 
liver one more plane or one more tank to 
our beleaguered forces throughout the 
world. Is there anybody here who can 
defend the Information Service? Is it 
necessary? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Is there any- 
thing in this bill more than $21,770,000 
that pertains to defense? 

Mr. JONES. I would like to defer that 
for a different time. I will answer the 
gentleman later. 

Now, with reference to the cuts that 
the committee made, we only cut new 
items-asked for. They are page 1 of our 
justification. You will find numbers of 
employees that were cut, who were just 
new employees. If this amendment is 
not adopted the Secretary’s office has 
observed none of the sacrifices that the 
people of America, from top to bottom, 
are led to believe are necessary to win 
this war. In the name of the men at the 
front, I ask you to support this amend- 
ment, because we must preserve those 
things that are essential, and by the 
same token cut out those things that are 
nonessential. All of these employees 
draw fat salaries. There is enough here 
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to get out the Saturday Evening Post in 
the Secretary’s office, totaling $100,000. 

The Director of Information gets 
$8,000. If he is any good he would be 
running a newspaper. The Assistant Di- 
rector of Information gets $5,600, and 
the Civil Service Commission recently 
raised him to $6,500, by reallotment. 

Here is another fat, juicy job, Assist- 
ant to the Director, in addition to the 
one I just mentioned, $4,000. Writer 
and research assistant, $2,600; chief 
clerk, $2,600; secretary to the director, 
$2,600. 

Now, here is a nice, luscious radio sec- 
tion, $19,400 for broadcasts. How many 
planes and tanks and guns would that 
give to MacArthur? If you are claiming 
national defense for this bill let us be 
honest about it and cut out the things 
that are not for national defense. Who 
will stand up and say anything for the 
radio section of the Department of the 
Interior for national defense? Time 
after time we closed down and shut the 
door and went off the record because it 
was material of strategic importance; be- 
cause it was material that would be valu- 
able to the enemy. We went off the rec- 
ord so the public could not know; so that 
Members of Congress could not know; so 
that the enemy could not know. Then, 
tell me why is it necessary to have an 
information service that went from $96,- 


000 in 1941 to this figure of $100,000 in 
1942? 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr, Chairman,. 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Last year 
when this bill was being considered, the 


-gentleman made a fight on the same 


proposition. I remember I perused his 
remarks in the Recorp, and I made some 
investigation. I could not find out who 
it was who got that enormous sum that 
was paid for radio manipulation. I won- 
der if you have been able to identify who 
it was who got that money? 

Mr. JONES. Ido not have the names 
of the people who are drawing this sal- 
ary, but I have the positions listed here. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Jones] pro- 
Poses to reduce the administrative ex- 
penses for the Secretary’s office by about 
$225,000. In 1942 the Secretary had a 
little over $964,000. Now they have re- 
ported $1,027,170. So that notwithstand- 
ing all the argument, the Secretary has 
been increased by the Budget Bureau 
and by the committee $62,600, including, 
of course, the assignment of some new 
duties and functions to his office. He is 
well over 1942. The statement inserted 
in the hearings shows that in January 
he had 546 people working in his office. 
As the gentleman from Ohio pointed out, 
they have some rather interesting jobs: 
The Informational Director at $8,000; 
the Assistant Informational Director at 
$6,500; the, Director of the Radio Sec- 
tion at $5,200; the Assistant Information 
Director at $4,000; the chief of the pho- 
tographic section at $3,800; a chief script 
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writer at $3,800; an editorial technician 
at $3,200; an assistant chief photographer 
at $3,200. Here is an interesting posi- 
tion. I do not know what it is for; I 
would like to know. It is listed in the 
Budget break-down as an expert on so- 
cial functions, customs, and procedures, 
at $3,800. It may be that he advises folks 
in the Department of the Interior 
whether to sit on the right-hand side or 
the left-hand side at dinner, what salad 
fork to use, and what spoon. Well, that 
is a rather interesting expenditure to 
impose on the Treasury of the United 
States—an expert on social functions, 
customs, and procedure. 

It occurs to me that some of these 
could be cut out. The informational 
personnel has been quite busy. They an- 
nounce with some éclat that they issued 
1,126 public announcements in the fiscal 
year 1941. How interesting. Those 
were the hand-outs they sent to the 
press and to the Members of Congress. 
They announced that they used 2,340 
hours of donated radio time in the fiscal 
year 1941. Must they be selling these 
functions and services at a time when 
the country is at war? Must any agency 
of Government be advertising constantly 
when that effort ought to be put into the 
effort for victory and for unity? They 
have participated in 169 programs, or are 
handling 169 programs, within the De- 
partment of the Interior for outside 
agencies, including the Office for Emer- 
gency Management and for the Navy 
Department. They announced, accord- 
ing to their own report, that they had 
over 616 requests in 1941 for various 
kinds of publications that ranged in size 
from 16 to 1,460 pages each. Now, if you 
want to go along with that sort of thing 
it is quite all right with me, but it seems 
to me the whole record is chock full to 
the limit with evidence to support the 
contention of the gentleman from Ohio, 
and that his amendment ought to be 
adopted by an overwhelming majority. 
I say this on all the evidence before the 
committee and in the Interior Depart- 
ment’s own report for 1941. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Oklahoma desire recognition? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I desire 
recognition for 2 of the 5 minutes re- 
maining on our side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The 
gentleman from Illinois, who has pointed 
out the apparent increase in the Secre- 
tary’s office, has overlooked the fact that 
a portion of the Division of Investigation 
which heretofore appeared in a separate 
item is now, under this bill, transferred 
to the Secretary’s office. If he will exam- 
ine the report, he will see that the item 
for the Division of Investigation has been 
entirely eliminated; so the apparent in- 
crease is not an actual increase as the 
gentleman from Illinois seems to think. 
I am rather amazed that he has over- 
looked that obvious fact. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JONES] 
made the statement a moment ago, if I 
understood him correctly, that there were 
no existing positions eliminated from the 
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bill—nothing but new salaries. He stated 
that these were the only ones eliminated. 
Again the gentleman is in error. If he 
will examine the bill, he will find there 
are 3 old salaries in this item alone, one 
of those a $9,000 position. 

It is one thing to stand up here and 
make a critical statement, but it is an- 
other to be accurate in that statement; 
and I am going to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio to stay by the record. There 
were 3 existing salaries eliminated and 
all of the new salaries, except, I believe, 
in the Power Division, but practically 
every new proposed salary in every item 
in this bill, where new positions were re- 
quested, was disallowed. In this item 
alone, I repeat, 3 salaries were elimi- 
nated. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Leavy) for 3 minutes. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, if I un- 
derstood correctly, the substitute amend- 
ment would effect a cut of $171,420 in a 
total of $1,028,000. This item was cut by 
the committee to the extent of $34,000. 
It was considered carefully and pains- 
takingly by the subcommittee and had 
the support of every Member except the 
gentleman from Ohio, as I recollect. To 
just blindly make a cut of $171,420 would 
be disastrous to an agency of this kind. 
It might be said, “Well, there should not 
be a radio division down there.” 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield 
on this national power policy? 

Mr. LEAVY. I am not discussing the 
national power policy. I am discussing 
the overall for the Department of the 
Interior, the $1,028,000. 

Mr. RICH. We have gotten that. We 
have cut it down. We tried to do our job 
in the committee. 

Mr. LEAVY. I thought the gentleman 
was satisfied. 

Mr. RICH. Oh, no, no. 

Mr. LEAVY. I know the gentleman is 
difficult to satisfy. If we are just to cut 
without any consideration of the facts 
involved here, it does not seem to me it 
requires any argument to convince any 
one of you that you may so damage this 
Department and its activities that it can- 
not render service to the essential needs 
of the Government. That is why I sug- 
gested yesterday when amendments are 
offered to reduce this bill that the pro- 
ponent of such amendments ought to be 
able to specifically show that he is pro- 
posing a reduction that will result in 
economy and not in destruction of essen- 
tial governmental activities. 

In this item there is a transfer in in- 
vestigation work from another depart- 
ment or agency in Interior to this divi- 
sion. It does not show here, but it is in 
the hearings. 

I trust after we have so drastically cut 
this bill, and even the minority member 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rich]! went along 
with us, I trust you will not reduce it 
further. We considered it carefully; we 
debated it fully and completely: but the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Jones] stated 
he expected to offer an amendment to 
further reduce it because we did not quite 
see as he did. 
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In the interest of that which is wise, I 
trust the substitute amendment and the 
amendment will be voted down. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JONES]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my substitute 
may again be reported by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Jones]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the substitute amend- 
ment offered by Mr. JONES. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Jones]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Leavy) there 
were—ayes 82, noes 58. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma and 
Mr. Jones to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 84, 
noes 52. 

So the substitute amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York, as amended 
by the substitute. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF SOLICITOR 


For personal services in the District of Co- 
lumbia and in the field, $322,720. 


Mr, NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. NICHOLS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr, Chairman, a thing 
has just happened in the awarding of a 
contract for the sale of power to a can- 
tonment in my district that I would not 
have believed to be possible, and even at 
this time I would not take the time of 
the House to discuss the matter for fear 
I might cause unrest in the country but 
for the fact it is already in the press. 

Camp Gruber, in my congressional dis- 
trict, is being constructed. As most of 
you know, we have in Oklahoma a power 
project in operation known as the Grand 
River Dam Authority, which project was 
built by the State of Oklahoma and re- 
cently taken over and put under the con- 
trol of the Federal Government. 

Bids were asked a few days ago for the 
power that will supply the lights for this 
camp. The Grand River Dam Authority 
offered to supply the power to the camp 
at 5 mills per kilowatt-hour. The Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Co., a private pub- 
lic utility, bid 10.8 mills per kilowatt-hour 
to furnish the same power. It is going 
to be necessary to construct approxi- 
mately 11 miles of line no matter which 
one of the bidders gets the contract. The 
Corps of Engineers awarded the contract 
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to the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. at 
10.8 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

I could hardly believe that. So I put 
in a cal’ this morning to Colonel Mont- 
gomery, of Tulsa, Okla., the officer in 
charge for the Corps of Army Engineers 
for that area, and I asked him if it were 
right and correct, and he said, “Yes; 
substantially so.” “Well, Colonel, did the 
Grand River Dam Authority bid 5 mills?” 
“Yes.” Did the Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
trict Co. bid 10.8 mills?” “Yes.” “Was 
the contract awarded to the Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Co.?” “Yes,” said the 
colonel. “Well, why?“ I inquired. “Con- 
gressman,” said the colonel, “you will 
have to get that information from my 
superior offcer in Washington.“ Colo- 
nel, whom shall I call to make the in- 
quiry?” “Call General Robins, of the 
Corps of Army Engineers.“ I called the 
general, and the general told me that my 
information was substantially correct. I 
said, “General, I want to know why this 
thing happened. You better have a good 
explanation or I am going to be, as my 
people are, awfully mad about this 
thing.” 

He said, “Well, I think that we awarded 
that contract to the Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Co. because somebody in the War 
Production Board told us that it was 
going to require more strategic material 
to give the contract to the Grand River 
Dam Authority, a governmental agency, 
than to give it to the Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Co.” That is all I could get from 
General Robins, though I inquired fur- 
ther from him. 

Then I called the War Production 
Board, told them what information I was 
seeking, and was put in connection with 
a gentleman who talked to me about it 
but who said that he knows nothing 
about it; he can find nothing in the War 
Production Board files which shows why 
this was done or that they ever had any 
knowledge of it. 

That is not all. The Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Co. and the Grand River Dam 
Authority have an arrangement whereby 
they exchange power with each other on 
peak loads. The Grand River Dam Au- 
thority sells that power to the Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Co. for 4 mills a kilowatt- 
hour, so that if the Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Co. gets this contract, in peak 
loads they will be buying power from the 
Federal Government, or from the Grand 
River Dam Authority, at 4 mills a kilo- 
watt-hour, and seling it back to the same 
Government for 10.8 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. 

Am I supposed to keep still? 

Only a few weeks ago in the same 
camp in my district a contract was 
awardei for gas to furnish fuel to this 
camp, despite the fact that the camp is 
within 50 or 60 miles of the biggest coal 
deposits, the biggest coal fields in Okla- 
homa and Arkansas, mines that have 
been working only part time for lo these 
many months. It was necessary to lay 
pipe lines to the camp in order to get the 
gas there. I tried to stop this. I have 
been laboring under the impression that 
the steel and iron it takes to build pipe 
lines are strategic materials. On the 
one hand, it was necessary in order to 
get the gas to Camp Gruber to use stra- 
tegie materials to build the pipe line. 
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On the other hand, the reason that a pri- 
vate utility was given the contract at 
over double the bid of a Government 
bidder was that they understood, they 
say, that it would take more strategic 
materials for the Grand River Dam Au- 
thority to furnish the power than it 
would for the Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Co. to do so. 

I inquired a little further of Colonel 
Montgomery—nobody else gave me any 
information—and said, “How could that 
be?” He said, “Here is the difference. 
The Grand River Dam Authority pro- 
posed to use a heavier gage copper wire 
than the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 
did, so probably that is the reason.” Is 
not that a sweet one? Doyo suppose in 
the name of common sense they are go- 
ing to attempt to tell me and the people 
of this country, whose backs are being 
broken by the payment of taxes—and 
they are happy to pay them—that if a 
1-gage wire would carry current for 
the O. G. & E. the same gage wire 
would not carry current for the Grand 
River Dam Authority? I do not think 
they are. Maybe they will say, “Well, it 
was a matter of priorities.” Then are 
they going to tell me that a private util- 
ity in Oklahoma can get priorities on 
strategic materials when a Government 
agency cannot get priorities on the same 
strategic materials? 

Iam talking about this here today be- 
cause I want to serve notice on whoever 
is responsible, and I care not who be is, 
that there had better be forthcoming a 
good explanation of this thing or a coun- 
try boy from Oklahoma is about to start 
a one-man investigation that is going to 
blow somebody’s head off. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. If the 
gentleman will turn to page 114 of the 
Agriculture Department appropriation 
bill hearings, he will get some informa- 
tion about who is responsible. He will 
find there are some 15 or 16 of these 
high-powered dollar-a-year gentlemen 
from the private utilities companies who 
have the final decision. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the matter to 
which I referred earlier today, that there 
is an enormous scandal connected with 
certain contracts the War Department 
is making. This Cookson Hills canton- 
ment is very close to my district. The 
Grand River Dam is very close to where 
I live. The Grand River Dam Authority, 
the Federal Works Agency, that is now 
operating it, the War Department, and 
the Defense Plant Corporation, have 
been engaged in making various con- 
tracts involving the use of power from 
that dam for several months now, and 
I have been in on the fight. 

What the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Nichols! tells you is true accord- 
ing to the most reliable information. 
It is utterly indefensible. What he did 
not tell you is that the Power Trust has 
for a long time to a great extent been 
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dominating the politics of Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, and we have been under the 
iron heel of those dictatorial and monop- 
olistic interests out there for many, many 
long years. In Oklahoma and Arkansas 
we have about the highest power rates 
on earth, and it appears that certain in- 
dividuals of the War Department are 
endeavoring to perpetuate that vicious 
monopoly in that area. 

This is what will happen. This can- 
tonment at Cookson Hills will use 19,- 
710,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity per 
year. At the rate which they have con- 
tracted to pay Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Co., the taxpayers of this Nation will pay 
for power per year $212,868, whereas if 
they had purchased the power from the 
Federal Works Agency operating the 
Grand River Dam they would have ob- 
tained the same power for $100,521, and 
would have saved $112,347 per year. 
That is the kind of thing we are having 
to tolerate out in the Arkansas-Okla- 
homa country. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman ‘yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Why would it not be 
a good idea to call this situation to the 
attention of the President in the hope 
that he may be able to correct the 
matter? 

Mr. ELLIS. I thank the gentleman, 
and I think that should be done. I am 
happy to advise the gentleman that I 
have already written the Truman com- 
mittee asking for an investigation. 

Mr. COOLEY. It would be well, of 
course, to call it to the attention of the 
Truman committee, but it seems to me 
it is a matter of importance and one that 
should be called to the attention of the 
gentleman in the White House. 

Mr. ELLIS. I agree that it should be 
done. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman will re- 
call that a short time ago the War 
Production Board issued an order in- 
structing the Brazos River Transmission 
District to discontinue certain lines and 
build only the Marlin, Tex., line from the 
Morris Sheppard Dam, and build a cer- 
tain number of substations. Does the 
gentleman know that on yesterday the 
Texas Power & Light Co. proceeded to 
build, or it was made public yesterday 
that they had built, a substation cleser 
to the dam which the War Production 
Board had prohibited the Brazos River 
District from building, and which they 
told me yesterday they were authorizing 
a private utility to build? But it was 
built because the private utility had re- 
fused to accept the offer of the Brazos 


River District to interchange power with 


them at Marlin, Tex., where a substation 
already exists and is ready to make the 
change any day. 

Mr. ELLIS. That is right, and the 
gentleman in the War Department who 
has charge of power, Colonel Damon, by 
his own admission before the Faddis sub- 
committee, has been for 14 years with 
these power companies, a part of which 
time he has been with the Electric Bond 
& Share Holding Co., a part of it with the 
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Utah Power & Light Co., a subsidiary of 
Electric Bond & Share, and that gentle- 
man in the War Department, in. my opin- 
ion, is most responsible for the power 
Scandal that is going on in the War De- 
partment. I call upon the Secretary of 
War to fire Colonel Damon at once. 

[Here the gavel fell. 1 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For personal services in the District of 
Columbia, $126,145. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rien: On page 


2, line 22, strike out “$126,145” and insert 
“$120,785.” 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I am only 
striking this $5,360 under “Office of the 
Secretary” for the purpose of striking at 
the propaganda agency that is under that 
office. 

I cannot understand why we need 
propaganda advocates in these depart- 
ments for their operation. Let me call 
your attention to the fact that ir the 
Virgin Islands alone we spent money for 
the purchase of the Bethlehem Sugar 
Mill and for a rum distillery and a ware- 
house and bottling plant which repre- 
sented an amount of $2,546,404.50. We 
have spent on these same properties un- 
der the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, $200,000, the Federal Sur- 
plus Relief Corporation, $150,000; Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, $168,813.27; 
Farm Security Administration, $257,531; 
Work Projects Administration, 1940, $48,- 
000; Work Projects Administration, 1941, 
$35,000; which makes a total of $359,- 
344.50. These two greater sums, added 
together, equal $3,405,749 for the rum 
and sugar plants in which you are all 
stockholders, as well as every other citi- 
zen of the United States, and for the 
bottling works and the sugar mill and 
sugar land. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. Just for a question. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Is not this just a 
small part of what is used to advertise 
what we know as Government House 
Rum? 

Mr. RICH.. We have a contract for 
Government House Rum. It runs 5 years, 
and the same price obtains for the whole 
5 years. That long-term contract never 
should have been made by the Depart- 
ment. But the point I want to make is 
this. We capitalized this rum plant and 
sugar plantation, not for the $3,405,000 
we put into it, but for the sum of 830. 
The Secretary of the Interior has one 
share of $10, the Assistant Secretary has 
one share of stock of $10, and the Gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands another share 
of stock of $10. They are held in trust 
for all the American people. You all 
own stock in a rum plant and sugar plan- 
tation. On that great, enormous capi- 
talization of $30, we went into the red 
last year $60,456.30. 

The point I make is this. Each year 
we are appropriating for a deficit in the 
operation of the rum works, it is not a 
very good investment. That does not 
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come in this particular item. I shall 
move to strike it out when we come to 
the Virgin Islands, but the item I favor 
striking out now is the sum of $5,360 
that is used for propaganda. I see no 
reason under the sun why we should have 
these agencies using propaganda agents. 
They are not necessary to uphold a cor- 
poration that is capitalized for $30, and 
into which you have put three and one- 
half million dollars, which is going in the 
red at the end of the year $60,436.20. It 
does not make sense, it is not good busi- 
ness. Let us strike out this $5,360. I 
leave it up to the Committee. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 


all debate on this amendment and all. 


amendments thereto close in 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has made another most excel- 
lent speech against the rum program in 
the Virgin Islands. As a matter of prin- 
ciple, I agree with him, I deeply re- 
gret to see the Gavernment connected, 
in even the remotest way, in the rum 
business. I never have been sympathetic 
to the rum-making program anywhere. 
I am opposed to a lot of things as, for 
instance, the 1,700 local saloons in the 
city of Washington, but neither that 
nor the rum business in the Virgin 
Islands has the remotest connection with 
the amendment that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has offered. He says, 
over and over, that this is for propa- 
ganda purposes. I am surprised to hear 
the gentleman make that statement. 
The record shows this will eliminate all 
of the funds for promotion under the 
Ramspeck Act. Could that possibly be 
classified as propaganda purposes? The 
gentleman knows that this committee 
should not—in fact, has no moral right to 
eliminate the money for the Ramspeck 
Act, providing the promotions that Con- 
gress has ordered made. Yet that is 
what the gentleman proposes to do, and, 
also, to eliminate two or three or four 
clerks, stenographers, and typists. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Not 
now. The gentleman's amendment has 
about as much actual connection with 
rum in the Virgin Islands as it has with 
Mars. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman mean 
to say that the Division of Territories 
and Island Possessions has nothing to do 
with the Virgin Islands? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. This 
has to do with money in the city of 
Washington, money under the Ramspeck 
Act, and I repeat the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would apply only to salaries in the 
District of Columbia. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FITZPATRICK) 
there were—ayes 54, noes 51. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed Mr. Jonnson of Oklahoma and 
Mr. Rien to act as tellers. 
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The Committee again divided; and th 
tellers reported—ayes 73, noes 59. 5 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In considering these various 
amendments to take some of the pad- 
ding out of this bill, I believe it well to 
call to the attention of the House an 
amazing situation, the disclosure of 
which may cause many a lifted eyebrow 
in this Chamber. I do not believe that 
it is fully realized that even when a 
congressional committee itself declines 
to recommend an appropriation for a 
particular item which has been re- 
quested by a department of the Govern- 


ment, that that department sometimes 


adopts an ingenious way of still getting 
the money to finance the item which has 
been rejected by the committee. I pay 
my respects to the committee and ex- 
tend my compliments for the conscien- 
tious job they did in trying to reduce 
these appropriations, and culling out the 
nonessentials. Yesterday in a colloquy 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, which is reported on page 
2875 of the Record for yesterday, I asked 
the gentleman from Oklahoma whether 
any money is provided in this bill for con- 
struction or repair work at the Statue of 
Liberty on Bedloes Island in New York 
Harbor. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
replied as follows: 

I may say to the gentleman from New York 
that an item for construction at the Statue 
of Liberty was eliminated by the committes 
on the theory that it is not such an urgent 
necessity that it cannot wait a while. 


Further, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa said, as I recall, that there was a 
Budget estimate for it, but the commit- 
tee eliminated that as it did many other 
construction items. Three cheers for the 
committee. I think that was fine work. 
But what do we find the Department of 
the Interior doing? I have here a noti- 
fication of a project approval from the 
Federal Works Agency under date of a 
week ago last Monday, March 16, which 
presumably was after the negative action 
taken by the committee on the Statue of 
Liberty item. 

This project is apparently for the same 
thing which was rejected by the commit- 
tee, and it is in the sum of $69,050 “for 
improving buildings, facilities, and 
grounds at the Statue of Liberty Na- 
tional Monument on Bedloes Island.” 

At the bottom of the notification card 
is a statement that the sponsor of this 
work-profect item is the United States 
Department of the Interior, National 
Park Sarvice. Yet we have the state- 
ment of the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee that a similar item 
was deleted from this appropriation bill 
by the committee, and properly so, be- 
cause it was considered that it was such 
a project as could wait until the present 
emergency is over. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Just for 
the purpose of clarification, I do not 
know anything about the merits of the 
proposition. I am confident that the 
committee acted wisely in deleting the 
item from the 1943 bill, but the gentle- 
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man, of course, should bear in mind the 
fact that the action taken on this bill is 
for the next fiscal year beginning July 1. 
It would not provide funds out of which 
the allotment to which the gentleman 
refers has been made. There would be 
no way that the Department could know 
what action had been taken on this bill 
until it was reported by the committee 
yesterday. So I think that statement 
should be made in connection with what 
the gentleman has just said. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. The 
significant feature in connection with the 
gentleman’s observation, is that this 
Work Projects item was approved about 
10 days ago, contemporaneously with the 
hearings which were being held on this 
bill. But the point I am making is this, 
What does it profit us to cut extraneous 
and extravagant items from an appro- 
priation bill and feel that we are saving 
the taxpayers money and then find that 
the Government department has gone 
to the Work Projects Administration and 
arranged for the financing of a project 
that has failed to run the gantlet of 
the Appropriations Committee or of the 
House? 

Mr. LEAVY. For what purpose was 
the item which the gentleman has in 
mind? 

Mr, WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I will 
be glad to read the notification. It is as 
follows: 

NOTIFICATION OF PROJECT APPROVAL 

The President has designated the Work 
Projects Administration project described 
herein as acceptable for inclusion in the pro- 
gram. 

This project is now eligible for operation 
at the discretion of the State Work Projects 
Administrator. His decision will be governed 
largely by availability of funds, and of cer- 
tified relief labor of the types and skills re- 
quired, and other.considerations that may be 
important in the State or locality. 

State No.: 15515. Registry No.: 706436, 
State: New York. County: New York. City: 
New York City. Official Project No.: 265-2- 
97-53. Federal Funds: $69,050. 

Description: Improve buildings, facilities, 
and grounds at the Statue of Liberty National 
Monument on Bedloe’s Island. The work in- 
cludes rehabilitating existing buildings, in- 
cluding painting and plastering and perform- 
ing carpentry, masonry, iron, steel, brick, and 
concrete work; providing utility tunnel, re- 
taining and sea walls, and curbing; demolish- 
ing buildings and radio towers; making gen- 
eral ground improvements, including exca- 
vating, filling, and grading; and performing 
appurtenant and incidental work. i3 

Publicly owned property. 

Sponsor: United States Department of the 
Interior, National Park Service. 


Is it not reasonable to conclude that 
the Department of the Interior is spon- 
soring this costly and nonessential proj- 
ect through the Federal Works Agency 
because of the knowledge that the Ap- 
propriations Committee would not sanc- 
tion such an item in this time of crisis 
as a part of the regular departmental. 
appropriation bill now before us? It 
seems to me that such a conclusion is 
inescapable, particularly in the light of 
the statement made to me by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, in our col- 
loquy of yesterday, that an item for con- 
struction at the Statue of Liberty was 
eliminated by the committee on the 
theory that it is not such an urgent ne- 
cessity that it cannot wait a while. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For construction, purchase, and mainte- 
nance of range improvements within grazing 
districts, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tions 10 and 11 of the act of June 28, 1934 
(48 Stat. 1269), and as amended by the acts 
of June 26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1976), and July 14, 
1939 (53 Stat. 1002), and not including con- 
tributions under section 9 of the act of June 
28, 1934, $74,800: Provided, That expendi- 
tures hereunder shall not exceed 25 percent 
of all moneys received from grazing districts 
under the provisions of said act of June 28, 
1934, as amended, during the fiscal years 
1942 and 1943. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
morning the gentleman from Mississippi 
Mr. Rankin], commenting on the mail 
we have been receiving with reference to 
the labor policy, stated that the House 
was not to blame for the failure to decide 
upon a policy and to put it into force. 
We all know he was right, nevertheless 
we are getting the blame. We all know 
that the President has authority to do 
many things under the power which was 
given him. We know that section 13 of 
Public, 671, approved June 28, 1940, gives 
him the power to remedy many of the 
practices which are hindering produc- 
tion. We all know that the House passed 
the so-called Smith amendments and 
sent them across the corridor, where they 
are still pigeonholed. 

But unless we can do something here to 
divert the wrath of the people they are 
going to vent it right on us, come elec- 
tion day in November. That is not right. 
It is not fair. It is not just. Neverthe- 
less, the people are going to do it. The 
people will hold us responsible—for one 
reason, they cannot get at the President, 
they can get at us in November. So it 
behooves us to get busy and give the 
people the legislation they are demand- 
ing. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SABBATH] held up some papers here and 
. said that those protests, those demands 
for legislation which are coming to us 
were inspired. He intimated that they 
came from some wicked source, that 
some dirty money was being used to send 
those messages to us. He said he was 
going to find cut about it, uncover those 
who were back of the letters and tele- 
grams that were overwhelming us. The 
gentleman is chairman of the Rules 
Committee. Yesterday, or the day be- 
fore, I introduced a resolution asking for 
the appointment of a committee of three 
to investigate that very thing. I think 
we ought to know. I would like to vote 
with the labor politicians, Mr. Murray 
and Mr. Green, and they have asked for 
an investigation. So, for once, I propose 
to support those gentlemen in that de- 
mand, so that we can learn how much 
it is costing those two organizations to 
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get their members all down here to lobby 
against any labor legislation. 

If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SasatH] is really in earnest about it, and 
I gathered this morning from his manner 
and his words that he was all “het up” on 
the question, I hope that you on the 
majority side will prevail upon him to 
go through with that threat of his so that 
we can uncover some of those folks who 
are trying to influence us improperly, if 
any are so doing. 

The letters I get are very few in num- 
ber and come from people I know. 

They write, in addition to labor legis- 
lation, that we ought to go ahead and 
cut out all unnecessary expenditures. As 
the President said, we must put first 
things first. 

Over on the Republican side there is a 
member who has a boy in the Army. I 
do not know much about the Army, but 
it seems it has been the custom to give 
each soldier four shirts. This Member 
said his boy is only going to get two 
shirts now instead of the usual four be- 
cause the Government has not enough 
shirts for the men who are doing the 
fighting. With Dubinsky and Hillman 
on the job it does seem as though we 
ought to at least be able to give the boys 
in the Army enough shirts to wear. 
There ought to be enough shirts to go 
around so that the boys in the Army will 
all have shirts. 

You know, this man Walling said these 
protests were inspired by the Nazis and 
the chairman of the Labor Committee of 
the House on the floor day before last 
said that these protests that were com- 
ing to us, these demands for labor legis- 
lation and a labor policy—she said that 
those who favored that were being used 
by Hitler. She used the expression that 
“we were letting Hitler cash in his chips.” 
I do not know what she meant by that. 
Maybe she meant some kind of a game. 
But the Member from New Jersey is way 
wrong. She is mistaken. These pro- 
tests come from the homes of America. 

So I hope we can get that legislation 
out of committee because, despite the an- 
nouncement, if you will read it care- 
fully, of Mr. Green and Mr. Murray, who 
say there is not going to be any more 
double pay on Sundays and holidays, you 
will find that that is not correct. There 
will still be pay and a half and double 
pay unless we legislate. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses: For all necessary ex- 
penditures of the Bituminous Coal Division 
in carrying out the purposes of the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Act of 1937, approved April 26, 1937 
(50 Stat. 72), as amended by the act of April 
11, 1941 (Public, No. 34), including personal 
services and rent in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere; traveling expenses; contract 
stenographic reporting services; stationery 
and office supplies; purchase, rental, ex- 
change, operation, maintenance, and repair 
of reproducing, photographing, and other 
such equipment; typewriters, calculating ma- 
chines, mechanical tabulating equipment, 
and other office appliances and labor-saving 
devices; printing and binding; witness fees 
and fees and mileage in accordance with sec- 
tion 8 of the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937; 
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not to exceed $3,250 for purchase, exchange, 
hire, maintenance, operation, and repair of 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, 
including one for use in the District of Co- 
lumbia; garage rentals; miscellaneous items, 
including those for public instruction and 
information deemed necessary; and not to 
exceed $1,800 for purchase and exchange of 
newspapers, lawbooks, reference books, and 
periodicals, $2,442,254. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 3 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rien: On page 
5, line 19, after the word “periodicals”, 
strike out “$2,442,254” and insert “$1,642,254.” 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I have pro- 
posed by this amendment to strike cut 
of this Bituminous Coal Section the sum 
of $800,000. The situation is just this: 
Since 1937, when we established this 
Bituminous Coal Commission we have 
spent something like $17,495,000 on this 
set-up. It was established at a time 
when and because the operators in the 
bituminous-coal industry did not have 
a price for their coal, a market for their 
coal, and were all going into bankruptcy. 
They wanted to do something to aid and 
assist the coal operators because, in 
turn, the jobs of hundreds of thousands 
of miners depended upon the rehabili- 
tation of the bituminous-coal industry. 
I was in sympathy with the coal miners 
at that time and was likewise in sympa- 
thy with the operators in the bituminous 
fields because of their plight. The indus- 
try was in bad shape. 

They set up at first a board of five 
members who got to fighting among 
themselves. This unsatisfactory condi- 
tion continued for 2 or 3 years during 
which they spent and wasted $3,500,000 a 
year. Then they substituted a one-man 
board for the five-man board. That was 
a good move. Mr. Howard A. Gray, I be- 
lieve has been a good man in this field 
and has handled it quite satisfactorily. 
You heard on the radio this morning, 
and I heard, as we hear every morning 
urgings to start filling your coal bins on 
the Ist of April and this is no April fool 
joke, the Federal Government will have 
such great need for transportation that 
much of it will be taken from the coal 
fields and they will not be able to haul as 
much coal as they can now. The coal 
operators and the coal miners are all 
busy. The operators are getting a price 
for their product and the miners a wage 
for their labor. As stated by the Coal 
Administrator, there is no difficulty now 
in selling the coal, there is no difficulty 
in mining the coal, there is no difficulty 
in transporting the coal. This being so 
why do we have to continue the same 
great organization to manage and handle 
this industry that was necessary in the 
last few years while the system was be- 
ing perfected? We could as a matter of 
fact cut a few more hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars from this item. I am 
not cutting it nearly enough, I am not 
cutting it as much as I ought to cut it. 
I feel this conscienticusly, but I feel I 
shall have scme opposition from my col- 
leagues and I do not want to press for the 
limit and lose all, for I do want to save 
Be leet $800,000 from this item in the 
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We can win this war with work. When 
we work we win; but we must not have 
unnecessary Officials and employees on 
the pay rolls of these hureaus. Goodness 
gracious! Here are at least half a dozen 
bombers we can furnish with this saving, 
and how badly they are needed in the 
Philippines and in Australia and in Eng- 
land, Africa, and in the United States. 

The taxpayers of this country have 
been burdened to death with taxes. My 
colleagues are going to reply that this 
does not add a single extra dollar to the 
burden of the taxpayer, that the bitumi- 
nous-coal operators themselves have got 
to pay it. Remember, however, that 
every tax placed upon the operator or 
the manufacturer is passed on to the con- 
sumers. The consumers of this country 
pay the bill and the consumers are the 
taxpayers, they are peopie of this coun- 
try: so do not be fooled by any statement 
of that kind. It is just like the argu- 
ment advanced in connection with the 
sugar quota bill the other day to say that 
the operators themselves pay the $47,- 
000.000 fund provided in that bill, wren 
the cost goes to the people. We all know 
however that that tax is passed on to the 
consumers. Who are the consumers of 
sugar? They are the American citizens, 
the same people who consume coal. Any 
unnecessary expense is a tax regardless 
of how it is assessed Bituminous coal 
goes into the manufacture of power, into 
the manufacture of steam for the heat- 
ing of your home. 

In the Bituminous Coal Commission 
we have two part-time employees at $5,- 
690 each for propaganda in this organi- 
zation. I have included them in this 
$800,000. 

I do hope you wil! save the $800,000 I 
propose in this amendment. It is up to 
you. Where are you going to get the 
money? Do you want to economize in 
the operation of government? If you do, 
support the amendment. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 8 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to be recognized for 3 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Chairman, there appeared before 
our committee Mr. Wheeler, the Acting 
Director of the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, and Mr. Gray, the former direc- 
tor of the Commission, but now Acting 
Director of the Office of Solid Fuel Coor- 
dination. 

I believe that the Bituminous Coal 
Commission has done a good job for both 
the mine owners and workers. Last year 
the Commission turned into the Treasury 
of the United States $1,500,000. This 
year they claim that they will turn in 
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between three and four million dollars as 
they expect to handle about 600,000,000 
tons of coal. Therefore, in place of tak- 
ing something out of the Treasury, they 
will be placing money in the Treasury. 

I asked Mr. Gray the question: As- 
sume that we abolish this Commission or 
cut down the appropriation, what effect 
will it have on your Department?” He 
said, “The Government would have to set 
up a new organization because of the war 
and it would cost more than it is costing 
now. and at the same time the money 
would come directly out of the Treasury 
of the United States, and not from the 
1-cent tax on coal now in effect.” 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in sound econ- 
omy. I do not believe in the political 
economy which is being played on both 
sides of the aisle during this session. If 
we adopt this amendment it will cost the 
taxpayers more money. 

The committee cut the Budget recom- 
mendation of $2,620,500 to $2,442,254, 
which is 8178 246 below the Budget rec- 
ommendation and $65,000 of this cut was 
from the travel fund. 

I hope the Committee will defeat the 
amerdment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rich]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. As a matter of fact, 
this Guffey Act was advocated—that is, 
its passage was advocated—both by the 
coal operators and the coal miners; it is 
financed by a special tax on the price of 
coal? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. That is true. 

Mr. JENNINGS. It is functioning to 
the entire satisfaction of everybody? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. That is my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. LEAVY. Will 
yield? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. LEAVY. Is it not a fact there are 
something over 16,000 bituminous-coal 
operators in the United States? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. That is true. 

Mr. LEAVY. And of that 16,000 there 
are less than 300 who have not complied? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. That is the 
statement made to our subcommittee 
during the hearings. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
CARTER]. r j 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, as was 
stated by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, at one time the Bituminous Coal 
Commission was in very bad shape; how- 
ever, they have reorganized their set-up 
and I think are carrying on very splen- 
didly at the present time. 

This appropriation has been cut 
$757,746 under the appropriation of last 
year. The committee cut it $178,246 
under the estimate of the Bureau of the 
Budget. I have been for cutting down 
the items not only in this appropriation 
bill but in all other appropriation bills, 
in which I have had a voice, that have 
been brought to the floor of the House 
during the past several years. This is 
the first bill that has been really severely 
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cut since I became a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, and I am 
decidedly glad to see that it has been 
cut down. I know that all our appro- 
priation bills must be cut down, but I feel 
that this particular appropriation for the 
Bituminous Coal Commission has been 
given sufficient pruning up to the present 
time, and I am unwilling to further inter- 
e with the coal industry at this critical 

me. 7 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. RICH. How much has this bill 
been cut under last year? 

Mr. CARTER. Seven hundred and 
fifty-seven thousand seven hundred and 
forty-six dollars, as I stated awhile ago, 
and $178,246, according to our report, 
under the amount allowed by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. RICH. What good will there be 
to having this organization set-up when 
you have the price of coal already estab- 
lished by the Coal Administrator, when 
the industry has all the business it can 
do? Why keep these people on the pay 
roll now when it is not necessary? Let 
us put them into active war work for the 
duration at least. 

Mr. CARTER. If they are no good, 
and if I felt as the gentleman feels, I 
would not move to reduce the amount, 
I would move to cut it out altogether, 
but I am unwilling to do it at this time 
because they have brought order out of 
chaos in the coal industry, and I want 
to see it carried on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RICH]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rich) there 
were—ayes 31, noes 43. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For all necessary expenses of administer- 
ing and carrying out directly and in cooper- 
ation with other agencies a soil and moisture 
conservation program on lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the In- 
terior in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
protection of land resources against soil ero- 
sion,” approved April 27, 1935 (16 U. S. C. 
590a-590f), and Reorganization Plan No. IV. 
including such special measures as may be 
necessary to prevent floods and siltation of 
reservoirs; the improvement of irrigation and 
land drainage; the procurement of nursery 
stock and the establishment and operation 
of erosion nurseries; the making of conserva- 
tion plans and surveys; the dissemination of 
information; and the purchase, erection, or 
improvement of permanent buildings; and 
including personal services in the District of 
Columbia (not to exceed $100,000), and else- 
where; traveling expenses; furniture, furnish- 
ings, office equipment and supplies; not to 
exceed $2,000 for the purchase of books and 
periodicals; operation, maintenance, and re- 
pair of motor-propelled and horse-drawn 
passenger-carrying vehicles, including not to 
exceed $12,500 for the purchase of such ve- 
hicles, $1,300,000: Provided, That the cost of 
any building purchased, erected, or as im- 
proved, exclusive of the cost of constructing a 
water supply or sanitary system and connect- 
ing the same with any such building, shall 
not exceed $2,500, and all such improve- 
ments shall be on Government-owned or 
Indian lands: Provided further, That this 
appropriation shall be available for meeting 
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expenses of warehouse maintenance and the 
procurement, care, and handling of supplies, 
materials, and equipment stored therein for 
distribution to projects under the super- 
vision of the Department of the Interior, and 
for sale and distribution to other Govern- 
ment activities, the cost of such supplies 
and materials or the value of such equipment 
(including the cost of transportation and 
handling), to be reimbursed to the appropria- 
tion for soil and moisture conservation op- 
erations current at the time such reimburse- 
ment is received: Provided further, That re- 
productions of such aerial or other photo- 
graphs, mosaics, and maps as shall be re- 
quired in connection with the authorized 
soil and moisture conservation operations of 
the Department of the Interior may be fur- 
nished to cooperating persons or agencies and 
to Government agencies at the estimated 
cost of furnishing such reproductions, and to 
other persons or agencies at such prices (not 
less than estimated cost of furnishing such 
reproductions) as the Secretary may deter- 
mine, the money received from such sales 
to be deposited in the Treasury to the credit 
of this appropriation: Provided further, That 
any part of this appropriation allocated for 
the production or procurement of nursery 
stock shall remain available for expenditure 
for not more than 3 fiscal years. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 5, 
line 20, strike out all of line 5 and the re- 
mainder of the page, all of page 6, and the 
first 20 lines on page 7. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not take long in the presentation of this 
amendment, but just as a background 
for this presentation I should like to con- 
tinue the discussion about the cuts in 
the Interior bill. ; 

In 1941 the entire amount appropri- 
ated for the fiscal year was $155,000,000. 
In 1942 the House passed a bill in the 
amount of $177,027,078. Then the bill 
went over to the Senate and they raised 
it to $185,119,813. In between the House 
version and the Senate version there 
were some items the House cut out and 
the Senate added. There were some 
items, therefore, that were higher in one 
than the other. So when the bill went 
into conference, this was the result. The 
conference committee raised the Senate 
version by $3,206,110 and raised the 
House version by $11,298,845. 

In all that entire appropriation for the 
1942 fiscal year, the enormous amount 
of $188,325,923, how much do you think 
was for national defense? If you will 
turn to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yes- 
terday you will see that for national 
defense there was the sum of $38,875,400. 
The rest of it by a good share was boon- 
doggling. If you look at page 2895 of the 
Record you can see the amounts set out 
by bureaus that were claimed by the 
Department to be national defense. 
Here they are: 

Bureau of Reclamation, protection of 
reclamation projects; Geological Survey; 
Bureau of Mines; Fish and Wildlife Sur- 
vey, covering a small item of $35,000 for 
investigation of food fishes; Government 
in the Territories, covering the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of 
roads in Alaska; the Bonneville Power 
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Administration; the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, construction items, the reclamation 
fund, and the general fund—making a 
total of $38,000,000. 

It is reasonable to assume, Mr. Chair- 
man, that these same agencies are still 
the national defense agencies. The rest 
of them still have a lot of pap, patronage, 
and boondoggling in them. I would con- 
sider myself unworthy of the job if I did 
not try to cut out the same kind of boon- 
doggling we cut out earlier in the day, 
when we cut out some $100,000 for prop- 
aganda, $35,000 for the Power Policy 
Committee, which duplicates the work of 
the Federal Power Commission, and 
$34,000 for the Detective Bureau Branch 
of the Department of Investigation, 
which was disbanded this year; the rest 
of them going to contingent expenses and 
to the Grazing Service. 

If the people want these nondefense 
items brought down, let us do the job 
they waut done. As between the tax- 
payers and these bureaucrats, whose or- 
ganizations we are trying to save for a 
future day when the emergency is over, 
when the danger from outside is re- 
moved, now is the time to cut them out 
and if we need them we can call them 
back. What harm can be done by re- 
moving them from the pay roll? Les, we 
have friendships, perhaps, with appoint- 
ees down there we have recommended, 
but there is a law that transcends the law 
of friendship, that is the law of duty to 
our Government. Yes, there are things 
we would like to do if we could afford 
them, but now is the time to cut them out 
in favor of the guns and tanks and ships 
that MacArthur and our beleaguered 
forces need. 

In regard to this fund, they showed 
some pictures when they came before the 
subcommittee. They may have all been 
true, but how long has this erosion been 
going on? Since the beginning of time. 
We would not have any mountains to 
fasten the dams to or tc anchor tnem to 
if erosion had not gone on. One year’s 
elimination of this work will not change 
the erosion law of nature, and $1,300,000 
can be saved. The engineers in this 
service can be put to productive work in 
designing tanks and guns and ships. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio, for whom I have a very high re- 
gard and who worked diligently on the 
committee, has made an excellent speech 
on the subject of boondoggling. His im- 
passioned oratorical effort, however, 
dealt primarily in glittering generalities. 
If his amendment really applies to boon- 
doggling, then the only fair thing for 
this committee to do is to adopt his 
amendment and eliminate this entire 
item. It is one thing, however, to talk 
in glittering generalities about boondog- 
gling and it is another thing to deter- 
mine whether or not it applies to this 
item. If there are any Members on 
either side of this aisle who believe that 
conserving and reclaiming the precious 
soil of this Nation at any time, and espe- 
cially a time like this, is boondoggling, 
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then they ought to follow the leadership 
of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Some years ago I read a book about the 
travels in Europe of a very splendid 
American woman. She told about how 
she and her distinguished husband had 
flown over China, and before they got 
within 500 miles of China they saw the 
yellow soil from the Yangtze River flow- 
ing out into the ocean. The thing she 
apparently was fearful of as far as na- 
tional defense for China was concerned 
was the soil that had washed away. That 
very same situation obtains to a large 
measure in several Western States of the 
United States. 

I assume, of course, that most Members 
are familiar with the fact that the Inte- 
rior Department has a Soil Division simi- 
lar, though not, of course, on as laige a 
scale, to the Agriculture Department, It 
is rendering a most valuable service to 
the Government, especially at this time. 
It is headed by a gentleman who is rec- 
ognized as one of the best authorities on 
soil conservation in all the country—Mr, 
Muck, assistant to the Secretary of the 
Interior in charge of land utilization, 
with 25 years of actual experience in this 
important work of conserving the soil of 
the land. 

The Director of this Division is Mr. 
Kavanagh, who has been before our com- 
mittee and shown us many pictures as to 
how they have saved and reclaimed thou- 
sands of acres of land throughout the 
West and Middle West. Others of the 
technical experts are Mr. Myrick and 
Mr. Musgrave. Last year they spent only 
$2,178,000 for this entire program. This 
organization administers 279,000,000 
acres of land under various bureaus of 
the Department of the Interior. 

This year the Bureau of the Budget 
reduced that agency from $2,179,000 to 
$1,500,000, a most drastic cut, a cut that 
cannot really be defended considering its 
importance in time of peace and, espe- 
cially, in time of war, but your commit- 
tee following its determination to reduce 
expenditures of government wherever 
humanly possible to do so, made an- 
other cut. It reduced the appropriation 
from $1,500,000 to $1,300,000 in this one 
item. 

Now let me tell you one of their par- 
ticular activities at this time. The evi- 
dence disclosed that there has been 
100,000 acre-feet of soil that has gone 
down the Colorado River shed into 
Boulder Dam or rather into Lake Mead 
above Boulder Dam, and for the past few 
years they have concentrated a large part 
of their efforts above Boulder Dam. The 
Soil and Moisture Division is carrying 
out a wonderful program, a program that 
I feel every Member of Congress, whether 
he happens to be from the city or from 
the far-flung prairies of the West, will 
admit is, in the final analysis, one of the 
greatest national defense programs in 
the entire country. After all, the con- 
servation of our soil, the production of 
crops, and the assurance that there will 
be no shortage of food are far more im- 
portant to the winning of the war than 
the saving of a few dollars as proposed 
by the pending amendment. 

[Here the gavel fell.]* 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amencment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me to submit a unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debete on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 8 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, my 
good friend from Oklahoma [Mr. JoHN- 
son] just made the best speech anybody 
could make in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Jones]. The gentleman from Ohio pro- 
poses to cut out entirely the item of 
$1,300,000 for soil-moisture operations in 
the Department of the Interior on the 
public lands. The Budget Bureau was so 
deeply impressed with these operations 
that it sliced out $678,000. It took away 
one-third of the appropriation, to begin 
with, as compared with last year. Evi- 
dently the Interior did not sell the Budget 
Bureau on the idea that this is an indis- 
pensible operation. Then the subcom- 
mittee comes along and eliminates an- 
other $200,000. If this operation were 
as good as the gentleman from Oklahoma 

maintains he would be standing on this 

floor defending the item of over $2,000,- 
000 in 1942, and asking for more money. 
But the subcommittee was not sold and 
the Budget Bureau was not sold, so they 
whittled it down from $2,178,000 to $1,- 
300,000, and $878,000 has been taken out 
of this item. I think the sensible thing 
to do is to delete it entirely, and I will 
tell you why. They state in their justifi- 
cation that they are administering 230,- 
000,000 acres of public land, and they say 
in their own language ‘hat these lands 
“require prompt remedial action.” How 
much action did they get last year? They 
reseeded 300,000 acres, and that is one 
eight-hundredth of the whole domain. 
So if they continue on this basis they 
will get around to reseeding this land 
in 800 years, and that is going to be a long, 
long time. 

You know. these things are relative. 
It is just a question of whether $1,500,- 
000 in good, hard dollars is more im- 
portant than this operation, and in my 
judgment 1,500,000 iron men preserved 
in the Treasury is just now, in the hour 
of conflict, more important than the 
continuity of this operation and it can 
be dispensed with. They say in their 
justification that they are going to pre- 
serve areas to develop foods for defense 
and foods for freedom. Well, we had a 
farm appropriation bill here the other 
day, and it has $450,000,000 in it, for 
what purpose? To take out some of the 
most lush and fertile acres of God’s 
footstool and pay for keeping them out 
of cultivation. So now we come along 
and pay $1,500,000 to bring more acreage 
into the domain. Does that make sense? 
Certainly not. There is a grand incon- 
sistency there. I think if we judge this 
from the standpoint of relative values, 
the thing to do now is to take this out 
altogether. 
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I think what they are more concerned 
about here is the possible erosion of posi- 
tions down in the Department of the In- 
terior, because if you will notice on page 
6 of this item, in line 9, it says “and 
including personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia not to exceed $100,000.” 
This is nearly 8 percent of the whole 
item. You see they are going to do most 
of this conserving down here at the other 
end of the Avenue in the Department of 
the Interior. 


I suggest, in light of all this, and in- 


the light of the infinitesimal effort now 
being made and in view of the fact that, 
relatively, dollars are more important 
than this work, that the amendment of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Joxxs! 
be adopted. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It seems 
pretty funny to me that some of our 
farmers today in Illinois are being draft- 
ed and they are having to give up their 
homes and they are selling their herds 
and will not have food and meat, but at 
the same time we are putting a lot of 
men to work on public lands, although 
we are asked to give up our farms in 
Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And there is the ad- 
ditional fact that there is some of the 
finest land in the world there, and we 
are now dipping into the same Federal 
Treasury to pay benefits to take that 
land out of cultivation. Yet we propose 
to dip into the same Treasury with the 
other hand to bring some of the domain 
into cultivation for reseeding and grazing 
purposes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Is not that about the best 
sleight of hand to get money out of the 
Treasury that the gentleman has ever 
seen? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; it is a great bit 
of legerdemain. 

Mr, LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, this is an 
item that should be fully understood. I 


hope we are not going to vote on this as 


we have voted on some of these other 
amendments. Let me tell you what this 
amendment is. The Soil and Moisture 
Conservation Act was passed 5 or 6 years 
ago. It was passed practically without 
opposition. It was administered and is 
administered by the Department of Agri- 
culture, with the exception of this item, 
where lands under the Interior Depart- 
ment are concerned. Within the last 3 
weeks $20,000,000 was passed through 
here for the Department of Agriculture 
to administer this activity on private 
lands. The act as a whole applies to 
private lands, public lands, Indian lands, 
reclamation lands, and national-park 
holdings and they are all intermingled. 
Those lands under the jurisdiction of the 
Interior Department are being worked in 
cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture, and the work that the-De- 
partment of Agriculture is doing, will be 
undone if you leave some of the higher 
public lands lying back of the private 
lands unprotected. Last year, without 
hesitation, this Congress gave for this 
item $2,178,000, and the Budget, after 
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Pearl Harbor, with the consent and upon 
the suggestion of the Department of the 
Interior took off another half-million 
dollars, and reduced the amount to 
$1,500,000. It is not even that much now, 
for the committee reduced it still further 
by $300,000. If you want to adopt the 
amendment offered, then you should also 
have offered an amendment on the Agri- 
cultural Department bill, and cut out the 
whole activity. This a a valuable serv- 
ice, and it is set up, and it is a going serv- 
ice. It is going to operate 90 percent, 
whether we leave anything here or not, 
under the Department of Agriculture, but 
to leave nothing here is to undo the very 
work that is being done by the Agri- 
culture Department down on the lower 
lands privately owned. I trust that we 
will approach this purely upon its merits 
and not in any other manner. ` 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? s 

Mr. LEAVY. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman mean 
to say that we are trying to cut out these 
appropriations simply because we are 
Republicans? 

Mr. LEAVY. No; I would not want to 
Say that. I know, however, on the teller 
votes that we have had here thus far, the 
vote on your side was pretty solid. 

Mr. RICH. If the gentleman is trying 
to criticize the Republican Party for try- 
ing to bring about economies, and cut 
out all of these unnecessary things 

Mr. LEAVY. Oh, the gentleman 
knows that there is a vast difference be- 
tween economy and destruction. The 
adoption of these ill-considered amend- 
ments simply means destruction of essen- 
tial governmental activities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has expired. 
All time has expired. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Jones) there 
were—ayes 47, noes 54. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed Mr. Jones and Mr. JOHNSON of 
Oklahoma to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported—ayes 54, noes 75. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PRINTING AND BINDING 

For printing and binding for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, including the purchase 
of reprints of scientific and technical articles 
published in periodicals and journals, $280,- 
000, of which $75,000 shall be for the National 
Park Service, $100,000 for the Bureau of 
Mines, and $30,000 for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, including the publication of bulle- 
tins which shall be adapted to the interests 
of the people of the different sections of the 
country, an equal proportion of four-fifths 
of the bulletins to be delivered to or sent 
out under addressed franks furnished by the 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in 
Congress, as they may direct. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DIRKSEN: On 
page 10, after line 4, strike out all of lines 
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5 to 15, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“For all printing and binding for the De- 
partment of the Interior, including work 
produced on the multilith, multigraph, and 
other similar equipment, including the pur- 
chase of reprints of scientific and technical 
articles published in periodicals and journals, 
$450,000, of which $25,000 shall he payable 
from the reclamation fund for work done in 
connection with expenditures herein appro- 
priated for out of the reclamation fund, in- 
cluding the publication of bulletins which 
shall be adapted to the interests of the people 
of the different sections of the country, an 
equal proportion of four-fifths of the bulle- 
tins to be delivered to or sent out under ad- 
dressed franks furnished by the Senators, 
Representatives, and Delegates in Congress, 
as they may direct.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
point out the language in the amend- 
ment which he claims to be legislation 
on the pending bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I have not the amendment 
before me, but I submit that it is more 
than a limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any money 
in the pending bill for multigraphing? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Oh, 
yes, there is money in the bill for it, but 
in other items, not in this. 

It seems to me it said something about 
the method of distributing of bulletins. 
I do not have the amendment before me, 
but it sounded like legislation to me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It preserves the lan- 
guage of the bill with respect to the dis- 
tribution of bulletins. 


The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman’ 


from Oklahoma concluded? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The 
Chair is ready to rule. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] offers an 
amendment which has been reported. 
The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
JoHNsON] makes a point of order against 
the amendment on the ground that it is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. The 
Chair has examined the language of the 
amendment offered with considerable 
care and compared it with the language 
of the pending provision of the bill. The 
Chair invites attention to the fact that 
the following language appears in the 
paragraph of the bill to which the 
amendment is offered: 

An equal proportion of four-fifths of the 
bulletins to be delivered. 


Certainly bulletins are dealt with in 
this provision of the bill and dealt with 
in the amendment offered. 

The Chair also invites attention to the 
fact that if there be any legislation in 
the amendment it does not go beyond 
that contained in the paragraph for it 
repeats much that is contained therein. 

The Chair is constrained to the opin- 
ion that the amendment is in order and 
therefore overrules the point of order. 
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The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I wonder if we may agree on 
closing debate in 10 minutes on this 
amendment? I ask unanimous consent 
to that effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr, RICH. Mr. Chairman, I object to 
that until we see what is going to hap- 
pen and what this is all about. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is recognized for 8 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment was drafted after substan- 
tial consideration in the hope that I 
might offer something constructive on 
this whole prolix and amazing problem 
of printing and binding. You will notice 
in the pending bill that the Budget esti- 
mate was $342,000, while the committee 
reported $280,000. It made a substantial 
cut below the Budget Bureau. But that 
is only half the story, or perhaps less than 
half, because you will find, for instance, 
that departments are now resorting to 
the art of multigraphing and multilithing 
and duplicating in increasing degree. 
The Congress took cognizance of that in 
the legislative appropriation bill last year, 
because they included a provision hat 
the departments report through the 
Budget Bureau how much they are using 
for multilithing and multigraphing. 
Just keep those items in mind. It looks 
like the Department took a very serious 
cut and that it has only $280,000 for 
printing and binding. Now, let us look at 
the language on page 45 of the 1943 
Budget. When they required that the 
Department report multilithing and mul- 
tigraphing which they use now for get- 
ting out books, pamphlets, and circulars, 
you will find $340,070, with an additional 
sum of $137,070 for duplicating: When 
you put it all together you have about 
$508,220 that they requested of the 
Budget Bureau in addition to the money 
that is carried in the bill. 

Now, where is all that money carried? 
It is scattered all through this bill in the 
form of printing and binding items. If 
this amendment is adopted, I say to the 
House frankly it will keep me busy for 
the next 2 days finding these items and 
deleting them and correcting the totals, 
unless that can be done by unanimous 
consent. But they are giving the Depart- 
ment of the Interior $280,000 for printing 
and binding. In addition to that, the 
Department requested $508,000 more. I 
think that is something of an abuse which 
requires attention. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN.. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Would the gentleman tell 
us where the appropriation for the mul- 
tigraphing and multilithing and other 
items other than those included in this 
Paragraph appear? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Budget lists them 
all on page 45. I will give you some 
items. For instance, there is the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, $29,000, in 
addition to what is in the bill. Indian- 
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school support, $20,000, in addition to 
what is in the bill. For Reclamation 
Bureau out of the construction fund, 
$21,300, with which to carry on duplicat- 
ing, multilithing, and multigraphing. 
There is $4,000 for water conservation 
and utility projects. There is $75,300 out 
of the general construction reclamation 
fund. Then under “Duplicating,” $55,060 
for the Bituminous Coal Commission, in 
addition to the general printing and 
binding item. 

It has gotten to be one of those amaz- 
ing things that has grown up, like Topsy, 
and even members of the Appropriations 
Committee, with long, hard work, find it 
difficult to dig out all these prolixities 
and find out where this money has gone. 

In consequence, I thought perhaps we 
could consolidate the whole business of 
printing and binding. The language of 
this amendment says, “for all printing 
and binding.” That will include multi- 
lithing, multigraphing, and duplicating, 
as well as the general printing and bind- 
ing item. I have raised the amount, 
over-all, from $280,000 to $450,000, but 
that will be a substantial saving of about 
$338,000 out of the whole amount. That 
is also scattered through the bill in addi- 
tion to what you will find on page 10 
under “Printing and binding.” 

It occurs to me that if this is done we 
can get a better view of the whole print- 
ing item and we can find out what they 
are doing with the money and probably 
effect some real, substantial economy and 
bring a little order out of chaos in this 
business of printing and binding. 

Mr. DONDERO. How will the gentle- 
man be able to tell that the other items 
scattered throughout the bill are deleted? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall have to delete 
them. I hope the membership will help 
with that, unless we can agree to cor- 
rect the totals in the bill. I am trying 
to consolidate this item of printing and 
binding so we can know how to place 
some kind of limit on it. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Does that in- 
clude the rental of machines? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; there is no rent 
in this item. All this item includes is 
multilithing, multigraphing, mimeo- 
graphing, and similar duplicating proc- 
esses. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. But it has noth- 
ing to do with the rental of machines. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; this is duplicating 
and reproduction work. I wish you would 
read the hearings carefully, then you 
would see why I am interested. A little 
while ago I told you that the Department 
had issued 1,126 public announcements 
last year. Again, I ask: While we are 
at war, do we have to sell these govern- 
mental services to the people of the 
country? They had 2,340 hours of radio 
time last year; and, of course, there had 
to be preparations, there must be an- 
nouncements, so that becomes a part of 
the printing and binding. And finally 
they had 600 requisitions from their own 
agencies for books and pamphlets which, 
according to their own annual report, 
ranged in size from 16 pages to 1,460 
pages. 
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I certainly am not going to put my- 
self in the unreasonable and capricious 
position of wanting to cut out all the 
money for this purpose, because I real- 
ize they must have forms, stationery, 
letterheads, rate cards, and many other 
things, including necessary publications 
and announcements. But it does seem 
that $450,000 for a single department for 
a single year ought to be ample for that 
purpose. That is the purpose of the 
amendment: To consolidate printing and 
binding, to bring some of these seem- 
ingly hidden and undisclosed items to 
the light, and to put on some limitation 
whereby we can better examine it before 
appropriating year after year. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Where does the 
gentleman recommend—if he does rec- 
ommend—appropriations to print bulle- 
tins for Members of the House to send 
out? So far as I am concerned, my con- 
stituents do not want any of them—un- 
der present conditions, I mean. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that in this 
amendment I have followed the lan- 
guage of the bill. That item is subject 
to a point of order, but I did not raise 
it to the original bill, and the language 
is included in my amendment in order 
to conform to the language as reported 
by the subcommittee. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Has the gentleman 
any idea what that proportion of the 
cost would be? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not know what 
it would be, I have not had time to figure 
it out; but I sincerely recommend to the 
careful consideration of the membership 
this amendment consolidating printing 
and binding to bring these items to the 
light and to save over $338,000. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
rise? 

Mr. RICH. In support of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I am only 
thinking this, that in writing these ap- 
propriation bills the item of printing and 
binding recurs for every department, for 
every bureau. You will recall that a few 
weeks ago when we had the Treasury 
Department appropriation bill before us 
I pointed out innumerable places where 
items for printing and binding occured. 
It is most difficult for us to fathom just 
the amount of printing and binding that 
is done for the bureaus and departments 
as a total. We have been investigating 
these items to try to learn just what a 
department actually needs. We know 
that every department of Government 
asks for printing and binding, asks all 
the money it can get. Then, as the 
gentleman from Illinois stated, they have 
projects for the mimeograph and multi- 
graph machines in addition. Certainly 
we ought to know something about this 
reproduction. It is too voluminous. One 
just cannot go into the details of it. 

LXXXVITI——185 
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Possibly the wisest thing to do would be 
to allot a specific amount to each de- 
partment to use for this purpose. We 
would be better off in the end. We could 
save money. 

I do not know whether we are going 
to be able to find every item of this na- 
ture in this bill if we do adopt the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois. If I thought we could, that 
would be the logical and proper way to 
do it; but certainly we ought to strike 
something fror: the appropriation for 
printing and binding, certainly we ought 
to keep these departments down. Today 
we are in need of paper, we have not got 
the paper and cannot get it to print the 
things that are necessary, and it seems 
to me the House of Representatives 
should do something to cut these items 
down in order that we might hold the 
bureaucrats to some sense of the re- 
sponsibility which is ours to the Ameri- 
ian people to try to save wherever we can 
if it is only a few thousand dollars. 

I think, if we adopt this amendment, 
we can probably get at it that way. If 
you do not adopt this amendment, then 
adopt the one that we will send to the 
desk later on; but certainly cut down 
these items somehow, someway, some- 
time, for the best interests of the Depart- 
ment and the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If we take the 
$280,000, in line 8, page 10, and increase 
that to $450,000, which is an increase of 
$170,000, can any member of the com- 
mittee tell us whether or not that in- 
crease of $170,000 roughly accommodates 
the remaining items in the bill? Is it 
more or less? 

Mr. RICH. There is not a man on the 
committee who can tell you whether 
that is going to take it all in, because, as 
I say, we try to dig these things out from 
the witnesses who come before us, but 
you only get what you dig out. They do 
not tell you anything. They are after all 
the money they can get. It is a terrible 
thing to think that we, as responsible 
citizens of the country, who are sent here 
by the people to try to legislate for them, 
have to battle at all times with our wit- 
nesses and departments to get informa- 
tion. I never heard but one or two fel- 
lows make a suggestion as to how you 
can cut down expenses in their depart- 
ments. They never make suggestions of 
that kind. 

I want to be fair to Secretary Ickes 
and to his associates. They did say that 
they cut down, because the Bureau of the 
Budget wanted them to, several million 
dollars from this appropriation, and I 
want to hand it to them for that atti- 
tude. Of course, the Pearl Harbor inci- 
dent had happened, or I know that would 
not have been done. If it had not been 
for Pearl Harbor, they would not have 
done it. Because of Pearl Harbor, they 
came in and made a suggested cut. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. If this amendment is 
adopted, I shall prepare a limitation to 
offer at the end of the bill which will 
cure any difficulty that may arise if any 
of these items are missed, This will rep- 
resent a net saving of $338,000. 

Mr. RICH. If the gentleman can do 
that he is good, and I am for him and 
his amendment. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
op on this section close in 6 min- 
utes. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman 
mean on this paragraph? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, then I 
object. 

Mr. TABER. Let us find out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. On this 
amendment and all amendments thereto, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Jonnson] asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 6 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection: 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman stated “on 
all amendments thereto.” Does that 
mean that we will not be able to offer 
another amendment to this paragraph? 

The . No. The gentle- 
man’s request is that debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 6 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has 
offered an amendment to increase, not 
decrease, this item from $280,000 to $450,- 
000. Then he says if this is agreed to, if 
the Committee follows him now, and 
then if it should follow him again, he 
proposes to do something else later on. 
But do not fool yourselves. When you 
vote for this amendment you are voting 
to materially increase it. What we may 
do hereafter is something else. 

Frankly, I am just a little surprised 
that some of our Republican brethren 
cannot get together on this item. 

I said yesterday in my opening state- 
ment that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania had done a splendid job, and I may 
have pointed out that this was one of the 
outstanding examples of his good work. 
And I honestly thought he had. I did 
not knowingly give my colleagues here 
any misinformation. He is supposed to 
be our committee’s expert on printing 
and binding, and he went all through 
these items on pages 46 and 47 of the sub- 
committee print of the bill with great 
care. By examining this document, it 
will be found that there are many items— 
not a dozen items but probably a hun- 
dred or more—to which this refers, in- 
cluding the Bureau of Mines and other 
defense activities in the Department of 
the Interior: All of these will be affected 
by this amendment and the one that is 
proposed to be offered if the committee 
should follow the gentleman from Illinois 
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instead of the gentleman who conducted 
the hearings. 

Those of us on the committee, espe- 
cially on this side of the aisle, do not 
pretend to be experts on printing and 
binding; but the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is admitted to be. So I as- 
signed this task to him, and, after the 
witnesses were heard and the many ques- 
tions asked by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania who, bear in 
mind, had complete charge of this par- 
ticular hearing this year as well as last, 
he made certain recommendations, and, 
as is well known, his suggestions here 
were written into the bill without a single 
change in the dotting of an “i” or the 
crossing of a “t.” My notes show that 
the gentleman suggested a cut of $62,000 
in the item. The members of the com- 
mittee, considering the fact that many 
of them were in connection with or 
closely related to defense items, that they 
had become very important, such as the 
Bureau of Mines, felt the gentleman’s 
figures were rather drastic. Yet, we went 
along with the gentleman because of our 
sincere desire to curtail expenses where 
possible and also for the reason that we 
thought that we had assurance that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania would ac- 
tively support the action of the commit- 
tee on the floor of the House. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman speaks 
about my trying to cut down these items. 
Does he remember last year? I had 
about a hundred and I did not get one 
cut. Now, I am trying to cut them down 
and I did get the help of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, that is, I did in part, 
and we did a fair job. There is only 
one item I shall not talk about. The 
gentleman sealed me to secrecy on that 
item because we cut it down 50 percent. 
I cannot talk about that item and I will 
not. That is the only one he sealed me 
to secrecy on in the whole bill. I will 
not mention it, I will not try to raise it 
or lower it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Well, 
obviously, the gentleman sidesteps the is- 
sue and talks about what he tried to do 
last year. Frankly, I am surprised and 
amazed that the affable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania would now disown his own 
work and call on Members to support the 
Dirksen amendment. There is secrecy 
about. His own speech was a terrible 
condemnation of his work. I thought 
he had done a swell job. I somehow still 
believe that in spite of the gentleman’s 
speech, in spite of his plea a moment ago 
for us to support the Dirksen amend- 
ment, that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania did a sincere, conscious, and capa- 
ble job. 

He went into every one of these items 
in his usual vigorous manner. He shook 
his fist at the witnesses. He raked and 
scraped over the items as one might do 
with a fine comb. Then he proposed to 
reduce it, not $20,000, which some of 
the members of the committee thought 
would be a very reasonable reduction, 
but $62,000, the highest figure that was 
suggested. Again I say, the committee, 
having absolute faith in the gentleman, 
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in his integrity, in his statesmanship, 
and in his desire to help a depleted Fed- 
eral Treasury, threw up its hands and 
accepted the figures handed to the com- 
mittee by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania; yet now he turns on himself and 
admits that he did a poor job and asks 
us to accept the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois. Oh, gentle- 
men, hear my plea; save the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania from himself. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JONES]. 

Mr, JONES. Mr. Chairman, the point 
at issue here is that the amount men- 
tioned for printing and binding does not 
cover the entire printing for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. May I say to my 
friend from Oklahoma that the hearings 
are absolutely barren of any allusion to 
the hidden item for printing and binding 
of $508,000. The gentleman from Okla- 
homa, who is the chairman of the sub- 
committee, was not tongue-tied when 
Mr. Straus was before the committee on 
this item of printing and binding. Where 
was the gentleman, and why did he not 
say something about it? Let the gentle- 
man look in the hearings and he will 
find it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania was there 
and had charge of the hearings. I may 
say to the gentleman that he did make 
a very splendid reduction there. I com- 
mended him for it, and I still commend 
him for it, in spite of his own statement. 

Mr. JONES. In order to help the 
Congress know just exactly what this 
item is—and you can raise it to cover 
what is reasonable for duplicating 
work—I shall offer an amendment to the 
section to limit all printing and binding 
and duplicating to the figures presented 
in this paragraph. 

[Here the gavel fell. ! 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Carrer: On page 
10, line 8, strike out “$280,000” and insert 
“$250,000.” . 


Mr. CARTER. This amendment 
would cut the $280,000 item on page 10 
by $30,000. 

As has been stated here, we scanned 
this particular printing item rather care- 
fully in the committee, but I believe this 
to be one of the places we can cut a little 
more in this bill without doing any harm. 
I stated a while ago that I was quite well 
satisfied with the bill because it had un- 
dergone some very substantial reductions, 
but there are a few places that I feel 
can stand a little more reduction, and 
this is one of them. 

We all know that we get not alone from 
the Department of the Interior but from 
every bureau and department of the Gov- 
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ernment a multitude of pamphlets, bulle- 
tins, and publications, most of which we 
drop into the wastebasket without ever 
looking them over. Therefore, I feel that 
it will do no injustice whatever to the In- 
terior Department to adopt this amend- 
ment. They will have an ample amount 
for printing and binding with the $250,- 
000 that will be left after my amend- 
ment is adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I shall be glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Rick! to defend this item, if he desires 
to. It is his baby. 

Mr. RICH. I can say, Mr. Chairman, 
that we tried. We tried to cut down all 
we thought we could in the committee, 
but there are items in the bill that we 
are still trying to cut down. We have 
not finished our job; it takes work, and 
hard work; that is what we are here for. 

I appreciate the kind things the gen- 
tleman says of me, and I say the same 
thing of him. I know the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. JoHnson] worked 
diligently, as did the other members of 
the committee. We tried in many ways 
to cut down the amount in this bill. We 
did not realize, however, the fact that 
every day as we go along we are getting 
nearer and nearer to the day when we 
must win this war. We cannot fight a 
defensive war, we must fight an aggres- 
sive war if we are going to win. The 
greatest job we have in America today is 
to win this war. The only way we can 
win it is to finance it. The only way we 
can finance it is to cut down every penny 
we possibly can in every item of govern- 
mental expense. The responsibility is 
not only mine, it is yours. 

The National Park Service and every 
other agency of the Government ought to 
stop everything that is not essential for 
the duration of the war. I hope they will 
do that. 

As far as cutting $30,000 out of this 
item is concerned, we can do that and 
it will not cripple anybody. It is only 
going to help my committee. I want to 
stand by those boys over there on this 
committee. They worked hard, every 
one of them. There is not a man on 
this committee that did not work hard, 
and try to do his best; yet we can still 
do more. 

This is one item. The National Park 
Service has gotten out many bulletins 
about the parks. They are given out 
free. Every car that comes along with 
four or five passengers gets some. They 
are nice picture books. Every child that 
could get one of these books would be 
glad to get it. We could cut that ex- 
pense from the Park Service, and there 
are many other items on which we could 
economize. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we can adopt 
this amendment and not hurt the print- 
ing at all. The fact of the matter is it 
will help the Department and help the 
Government. Certainly it will help the 
taxpayer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I am sure all Members appre- 
ciate the great defense, the convincing 
argument the gentleman has made in 
support of his own item, and without 
further discussion I ask for a vote. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. CARTER) there 
were—ayes 34, noes 49. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order there is no 
quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan makes the point of order 
there is not a quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] One 
hundred and twenty-seven Members are 
present, a quorum. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: On page 
10, line 15, after the word “direct”, strike out 
the period, insert a colon, and the following: 
“Provided, That all printing, duplicating, 
or reproduction of printed matter for the 
entire Department of the Interior shall be 
paid exclusively from the funds provided in 
this paragraph.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not take long to present this amendment. 
The purpose of it is to get an honest 
accounting from the entire Interior De- 
partment for all kinds of printing. What 
the gentlemen on the two sides of the 
House here talked about a few moments 
ago with regard to the agreement on the 
printing and binding item did not con- 
template in any way the cost of the 
duplicating service, because that is not in 
this item in any way, shape, or form. 
The purpose of my amendment is to make 
the Department honest with Congress as 
to the extent of the duplicating and litho- 
graphing and other duplicating work. 

I went along with the gentlemen on 
the majority side when they restored the 
different school items instead of consol- 
idating them in one paragraph. I 
thought their argument against lump- 
sum appropriations was a good one. We 
restored the 13 schools so we could pro- 
vile for them and know how much was 
spent in each particular instance. The 
Indian Service of the Interior Depart- 
ment wanted a lump-sum appropriation 
so they could determine the policy and 
where they would conduct the schools, 
where they would spend the money, and 
how much. This is another sample of 
that same thing, and I ask the Members 
of the majority to go along with this ar- 
gument so we can tell exactly what this 
will cost. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Did the ening 
man propose this limitation to the sub- 
committee? 

Mr. JONES. I did not, because for the 
moment I thought I would get the ex- 
tent of the duplicating service from Mr. 
Strouse. We correct some of this dif- 
ficulty this morning by cutting out the 
salaries of the information service in 
the Secretary’s office, but this will cur- 
tail the work so that Congress may know 
the extent of the duplicating work. My 
amendment provides for honesty in the 
Department. Who can stand up against 
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that principle? I do not care about the 
amount. If you want to add a little more 
to the printing and binding item in this 
paragraph to make it reasonable to 
carry on necessary duplicating work, that 
would be all right, because the amount 
is not the point. Iam not arguing about 
the amount here. I am arguing about 
the principle of getting an honest report 
of the facts to the Congress. How much 
are they printing on these lithographing 
and duplicating machines? You did not 
know till Mr. Dirksen gathered the in- 
formation from outside sources. I hope 
the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Jones] has made a most excellent 
speech, as he usually does, and, further- 
more, I certainly have no quarrel with 
him so far as the principle of having all 
of these items in one is concerned. 
Possibly the gentleman is right in 
theory and it ought to be done. If such 
a suggestion had been made to the com- 
mittee, it certainly would have received 
very careful and serious consideration. 
But, as the gentleman knows, he never 
suggested it, and the gentleman handling 
this particular matter did not do so. 
No doubt, the committee could have 
reached an agreement and worked it out 
in a fair, practical, and reasonable way. 
This goes, of course, to the whole policy 
of the Government. I say this might be 
done, but let me also say to the gentle- 
man that there are 50 other items af- 
fected, involving $508,000. This goes 
much further than the Dirksen amend- 
ment. This unreasonably drastic amend- 
ment would, of course, eliminate all the 
printing and binding in more than 50 
items. 

I do not think the gentleman really in- 
tends to do that. If the committee were 
in session, or if the members of the com- 
mittee could sit down and work this 
thing out, we might be able to reach an 
agreement and bring it in under one 
item, and the gentleman might offer his 
amendment in committee next year and 
I will assure him now that if he does that 
it will receive every possible attention 
and consideration. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I will 
be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES. We could meet tomor- 
row morning and get the total cost for 
each one of the bureaus or departments 
and have it all settled by unanimous con- 
sent tomorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Of 
course, that suggestion has been made 
many times in the past. Often we have 
seen Members get suddenly excited about 
an item they forgot to mention in a com- 
mittee and ask that we stop consideration 
of the bill on some little item and start 
up the hearings again. But in my some- 
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what extended experience here and on 
this committee, I have never seen it done. 
Frankly, I am rather surprised that the 
gentleman would make such a sugges- 
tion when he knows we have already 
passed several items that contain money 
for this purpose. Surely he is not serious. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

[Here the gavel fell.J 

The CHAIRMAN. The auestion is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Jones) there 
were—ayes, 41; noes, 57. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 

For expenses made necessary by the act 
entitled “An act establishing a Commission 
of Fine Arts,” approved May 17, 1910 (40 
U. S. C. 104), including the purchase of 
periodicals, maps, and books of reference, and 
payment of actual traveling expenses of the 
members and secretary of the Commission in 
attending meetings and committee meetings 
of the Commission either within or outside 
of the District of Columbia, to be disbursed 
on vouchers approved by the Commission, 
$10,175, of which amount not to exceed $6,755 
may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia. 

For all printing and binding for the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, $300. 

Total, Commission of Fine Arts, $10,475. 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and ask the 
attention of the chairman of the sub- 
committee. I take this time to inquire 
of the chairman of the subcommittee in 
respect to this item about the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts. It is a small item. 
What I want to know is whether or not 
the hearings developed any duplication 
on the part of this Commission with the 
work being done by the City Planning 
Commission? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, we have no information to 
that extent. I think I can assure the 
gentleman that there is no duplication 
whatever. This is a very small item, and 
has been cut somewhat already. 

Mr. STEFAN. Does the gentleman 
think that the Commission is now useful 
in view of the fact that we have a City 
Planning Commission here? Does he 
not think that this could be eliminated 
for the duration? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. This is 
altogether different and has a different 
function to perform from the City Plan- 
ning Commission. This Commission has 
nothing to do with the many Govern- 
ment buildings that are being con- 
structed. 

Mr. STEFAN. Does this Commission 
have something to do with the Jefferson 
Memorial and the K Street construc- 
tion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. This 
Commission did have something to do 
with that. 

Mr. STEFAN. Then it has a continu- 
ing program? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The 
Commission makes investigation and 
makes recommendation as to the design 
and type of architecture to be used in the 
city of Washington. The committee feels 
that there is no duplication whatsoever. 
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Mr. STEFAN. It is not a defense 
activity? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Not a 
defense activity. 

Mr. STEFAN. I wonder if the com- 
mittee gave any thought to eliminating 
it temporarily? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I do not 
think the committee did, and I know that 
the war would not be lost if we should 
eliminate this altogether. However, it is 
doing a good job, and I think the people 
of the United States are proud of their 
Capital. We should have some agency 
that should have some say as to kind of 
architecture used here. 

Mr. STEFAN. I know that this is a 
very small item, yet in view of the fact 
that we have a City Planning Commis- 
sion and a Park Planning Commission 
and other commissions to take care of 
this work, I think it might be eliminated. 
Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Would it be in order at this time for me 
to move to strike out this item? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Nebraska may offer an amendment. 

Mr. STEFAN. Then, Mr. Chairman, 
I offer the following amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEFAN: Page 
11, line 5, strike out 810,475.“ 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment is self-explanatory, and it 
merely strikes out the Commission of 
Fine Arts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I am sure that my distin- 
guished friend, for whom I have a very 
high regard, is a little confused about 
the functions of this Commission. It does 
not duplicate the work of the City Plan- 
ning Commission. This agency was es- 
tablished by act of Congress of May 17, 
1910, and consists of outstanding archi- 
tects. The members of this particular 
Commission serve without pay. They 
do it as a patriotic duty. There is one 
distinguished architect on this Commis- 
sion who lives in California. 

Mr. STEFAN. Is that gentleman on 
a salary? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. He is 
not on a salary. 

Mr. STEFAN. Who gets the $10,000? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That is 
for the expenses of the Commission, 
traveling expenses, and the secretary of 
the Commission. 

Mr.STEFAN. Does not the gentleman 
feel that we could really get along with- 
out it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Oh, yes; 
we can get along without it, if the gen- 
tleman wants to accept that responsi- 
bility. I am convinced, however, that 
the public would not want this item elim- 
inated at this time. It is not a drop in 
the bucket as compared with other items. 
Bear in mind that these outstanding 
architects are giving their time gratis. 
Probably they would like to be relieved of 
the duty, so far as their own individual 
business is concerned, but they perform 
this as a patriotic duty to the Nation. I 
can hardly believe that the gentleman 
will insist upon his amendment, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For all expenses necessary to enable the 
Bonneville Power Administrator to exercise 
and perform the powers and duties imposed 
upon him by the act “To authorize the com- 
pletion, maintenance, and operation of the 
Bonneville project, for navigation and for 
other purposes,” approved August 20, 1937 
(50 Stat. 731), including personal services, 
travel expenses, purchase and exchange of 
equipment, printing and binding, and pur- 
chase and exchange, maintenance, and oper- 
ation of motor-propelled passenger-carrying 
vehicles, to remain available until expended, 
$21,707,000, of which amount not exceeding 
$18,300 shall be available for personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia and $1,350,000 
shall be available for expenses of marketing 
and operation of transmission facilities, and 
administrative costs in connection therewith. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rien: On page 
11, line 16, after the word “expended”, strike 
out “$21,707,000” and insert $21,357,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. LEAVY. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania would yield to 
me to see if we cannot fix a time for dis- 
cussion of this whole paragraph. Let us 
find out how many there are who want to 
speak. 

Mr. RICH. I do not think there is 
going to be much controversy. If you let 
it go 5 or 10 minutes I do not think there 
will be many requests for time. 

Mr. LEAVY. Well, I think we should 
fix the time now if we can. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman is so 
genial that I hope he will not be contrary 
now. 

Mr. LEAVY. I hope the gentleman 
will not object to a unanimous-consent 
request that all debate on this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto close in 30 
minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, it does not seem to 
me that this matter will be very contro- 


versial. I hope the gentleman will not 
press that. I would like to cooperate 
with him. 


Mr. LEAVY. I am willing to suggest 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
he be given an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Five minutes is enough; 
less than that probably. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington that all debate on this para- 
graph and all amendments thereto close 
in 30 minutes? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call 
the list of those persons who will be 
entitled to recognition: Mr. JONES, 
Mr. HILL of Washington, Mr. PIERCE, 
Mr. Leavy, Mr. ANGELL, and Mr. BENDER. 
Are there any others who are seeking 
recognition? 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee would like 5 minutes in reply. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. JOHNSON]. 
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The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Rien! is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I have said 
this time and time again, and I am going 
to reiterate it: The gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Leavy] is one of the 
grandest men I ever knew in all my life. 
I do not know of any man I ever knew 
that I like better than I do the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Leavy]. 
This Bonneville and Grand Coulee is 
something that is dear to his heart. All 
these men who come from Washington 
and Oregon are interested in it, but we 
have in this item $1,700,000 for market- 
ing and operation of the transmission 
lines, and so forth. We have already 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars, and 
we will still spend many more millions of 
dollars on the Grand Coulee. But the 
worm has turned. Now, it is a national 
defense power project. I am for it. I 
am for the general development of it. 
But in the committee we agreed to cut 
down this item of marketing and opera- 
tion to $1,000,000. We agreed to cut 
$700,000 out of it. The next day some- 
thing happened and they put $350,000 
back in. I did not want that, and I do 
not want it now, because I do not think 
it is necessary. They had men going all 
over the States of Washington and Ore- 
gon trying to secure contracts for this 
power. You know and I know that the 
war industries demand power today, and 
that they have all the demand for power 
that they need as fast as they can fur- 
nish this power. They do not need to 
send men out over the country soliciting 
contracts for it. 

I do not like to come on the floor and 
take this time of the committee, but 
$350,000 is a whale of a lot of money to 
me. I think the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Leavy] and all you other 
men from Washington should say that 
we should eliminate that $350,000 now 
and go on with the bill. I think you 
ought to do it. You owe it to yourselves. 
You owe it to your constituents and you 
owe it to the country. Let us say right 
now, “We will accept this amendment,” 
and then go on with the bill. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I would have to yield if 
it was the last minute of my life. 

Mr. LEAVY. The gentleman would 
not want to cut out this $350,000 if he 
thought for a moment it was going to 
result in a reduction of the ability to 
produce magnesium for the manufacture 
of aluminum? 

Mr. RICH. You know I would not. 
And I do not think it will. 

Mr, LEAVY. I am sure that is ex- 
actly what it would do. 

Mr. RICH. Well, you know more 
about this than I do, but in the building 
of these transmission lines, when they 
intended to build the transmission lines 
down along the west coast, then they 
switched around and changed them and 
now they are going to build them out 
at Spokane, 500 miles inland; you will 
not require nearly as much money to 
build those transmission lines, because 
you know the distance is less. I think 
you ought to cut this out. You have got 
& lot of money left over from last year 
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for building these lines. Now, please let 
us help the Treasury that much. If you 
find out you must have this money in a 
deficiency bill, I will be for it. 

Mr. LEAVY. The gentleman will re- 
member we cut $500,000 off of the feeder 
lines 


Mr. RICH. But we figured that was 
necessary. I know on these lines you 
will agree with me that we can get this 
money later on and if it is necessary I 
will be for you. 

Mr. LEAVY. I always regretted that 
the gentleman did not come and see for 
himself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
offer it as an amendment to the pending 
amendment? 

Mr. JONES. I would just like to have 
it read for information at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment proposed by Mr. Jones: On 
page 11, line 21, strike out the period, insert 
a colon and the following: “Provided, That 
no funds in this paragraph shall be used 
directly or indirectly to influence public 
utility districts elections.” - 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment does not cut the amount in 
this bill one iota. It is claimed that this 
is a national defense item from the be- 
ginning to the end. 

It is argued that Members on one side 
of the aisle or the other are against 
public power and in favor of private 
power. I am not interested in that con- 
troversy but I am interested in seeing 
that the Federal Government does not 
spend money—and I think there is a con- 
siderable amount of it in this marketing 
division—to thimble-rig elections in 
Washington and Oregon. I believe the 
figures of the Bureau of the Budget 
showed some 265 part-time employees of 
the Bonneville Power Administration for 
that kind of work. It is damnable that 
money should be spent in that way when 
it is claimed in behalf of these appro- 
priations that the: are all for national 
defense. 

Mr, LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. LEAVY. If the gentleman has any 
evidence at all that would be acceptable 
anywhere to establish facts supporting 
the assertion he makes, why has he not 
submitted them so that those respond- 
sible might be prosecuted if they are vio- 
lating the Hatch Act or any other act? 

Mr. JONES. I may say to the gentle- 
man that I am not the Attorney General. 
I would like to see the Attorney General 
prosecute violators of the Hatch Act. 
The gentleman knows there are many 
horse theives who were never prosecuted. 
It is not my responsibility. 

Mr. HOPFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will say to the 
gentleman from Washington that when 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. SMITH] 
did uncover a violation of the statute by 
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the National Labor Relations Board in 
using money to influence elections it was 
brought to the attention of the Attorney 
General, but to this day, although almost 
2 years have elapsed, there has not been 
a single prosecution. 

Mr. LEAVY. I have no knowledge of 
the statement the gentleman makes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have. 

Mr. LEAVY. We are talking about 
Bonneville. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. LEAVY. Has the gentleman sub- 
mitted facts or information to anyone 
who would have the responsibility of in- 
vestigating and prosecuting the viola- 
tion of the law in connection with the 
matter on which he now takes issue? 

Mr. JONES. I have not, because the 
information just came to me yesterday. 
Justification just came from the Budget 
Bureau for the information service. 
There was none before the committee. 
Dishonestly the justifications are pre- 
sented. I received a report from the 
Budget Bureau that in the field there are 
265 employees working part time, draw- 
ing salaries of $57,698, and other ex- 
penses making a total of $103,000 in this 
appropriation for that kind of work, for 
thimble-rigging elections. I think it isa 
damnable disgrace that it should be con- 
tinued. You are on the horns of a di- 
lemma: Either this is all for national 
defense, or it is not, and if not, there is 
some boondoggle in it. I will ask you 
to look at page 261 of the hearings. 
There you will find a statement that I 
compiled after many months of research 
on the elections in the State of Wash- 
ington and the elections in the State of 
Oregon. I asked the Bonneville Power 
Administration to comment on those 
elections. Here is the answer: 

Your compilation is noted. 


Then my next question was: 


Is this statement substantially correct? 
If not, comment upon it in detail? 


This answer came: 
I am unable to verify this statement. 


That is an evasion, not an answer to 
the question. The point is that the 
Budget Bureau in this report that I re- 
ceived shows the amounts and the peo- 
ple who are supposed to be working on 
national defense that are in that type of 
work. My amendment would stop this 
abuse. I hope, if you believe in the 
Bonneville power project as a national 
defense item, that you will adopt this 
amendment so you will keep it that way. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. HLL] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks if I am not able to finish 
them in the limited time at my disposal. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. d 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, in Congress as well as out of Con- 
gress there are many people whose hind- 
sight is a good deal better than their 
foresight. Many years ago when the 
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Bonneville and the Coulee Dams and the 
Roza project were suggested men arose 
on this floor and opposed them. I am 
glad to see that some of them now are 
beginning to come over to our side and 
see that these dams were absolutely 
necessary. How would our defense pro- 
gram be carried on now without such 
sources of power as Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee, and even Roza? Now, however, 
some Members begin to say they are non- 
defense projects. My contention is that 
anything that will promote the winning 
of a complete victory over the Axis is 
essentially a defense project. A farmer 
and a factory worker, a little business 
man and a clerk, are just as essential in 
the winning of this war as a soldier and a 
sailor. Let none of them nor their 
sincere efforts and sacrifices be mini- 
mized. The morale of the people at 
home is as important as the morale of 
the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. Chairman, is it not just as neces- 
sary to feed and clothe the men who are 
fighting as to make guns, tanks, and air- 
planes for them? All of these things de- 
pend on the production of the farms and 
the factories. I say such projects as 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee are abso- 
lutely necessary. 

I want to read here a letter from Don- 
ald M. Nelson, written to Paul J. Raver, 
Bonneville Administrator, in reference 
to this proposition. It is as follows: 


Wan PRODUCTION BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1942. 
Administrator Paul. J. RAVER AND EMPLOYEES, 
Bonneville Power Administration, 
Portland, Oreg. 

My Dran Dr. Raver: The prosecution of a 
successful war by this Nation on 
fighting fronts throughout the world requires 
a vast army of workers wholeheartedly devot- 
ing their efforts to greater and greater produc- 
tion of machines and materials necessary for 
the armed forces. World War No. 2 wiil be 
won by our fighting men equipped with su- 
perior airplanes, tanks, guns, ships, and other 
implements of modern warfare. 

As one of the Nation’s greatest sources of 
power for war industries producing machines, 
equipment, and supplies for the armed forces, 
the Bonneville-Grand Coulee Power Adminis- 
tration is vital to the successful prosecution 
of the war. Every employee of your organiza- 
tion should realize fully his participation in 
the Nation’s vitai war production effort. 
While you and your employees are not in 
military uniforms, nevertheless, I want you 
to feel that your ail-out contribution of con- 
scientious productive effort to supply electric 
power to essential war industries is of vital 
importance to the Nation’s war program. 
Bonneville Power Administration is a basic 
war production agency. 

Very truly yours, 
Donarp M. NELSON. 


There are Members of the Congress 
who are new who had better have the 
foresight to see that it is just as neces- 
sary for farms to produce, for factories 
to operate, as it is for men to fight. 
We need more land in cultivation. That 
is why we need the Columbia River Basin. 
We need more power. This money that 
is being withheld from Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee is not econcmy. As the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. LEAVY] 
said, it is destruction. In legislative 
halls as well as in the executive depart- 
ment are needed men with foresight and 
vision for the future. When this second 
World War shall have passed into history 
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Coulee Dam and Bonneville and Roza will 
stand as fitting monuments to the wis- 
dom and courage of President Roosevelt, 
Secretary Ickes, and to Members of Con- 
gress from Washington and Oregon, who 
with these two splendid leaders made it 
possible to start these fine projects and 
carried them through to a successful 
completion. Coming generations, who 
will greatly benefit therefrom, will ever 
remember them with gratitude. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that in the con- 
sideration of the Bonneville-Coulee items 
in the bill now before this House that 
attention need be given to certain sa- 
lient facts, which I will briefly recite: 

First. These items are needed to meet 
northwestern defense power require- 
ments and the over-all estimate, has by 
the record, been certified by O. P. M. 
Director, General Knudsen, and W. P. B. 
Director, Nelson. In the face of such a 
record, this House is in no position to 
substitute individual judgment tempered 
by the personal equation. 

Second. Bonneville revenues in the fis- 
cal year 1941 totaled nearly $1,900,000 
and will exceed $5,000,000 in the fiscal 
year 1942, and $11,000,000 in the fiscal 
year to which the pending bill applies. 
I have asked Bonneville for their earn- 
ings in the 1941 calendar year, and have 
been advised that they amounted to 
$3,486,472.72. 

Third. By law, the power items in the 
pending bill are self-liquidating. 

Fourth. In 1943 over one-half million 
additional kilowatts will be brought into 
service at Bonneville and Coulee. It is 
obvious that provision must be made to 
put this power to work. The pending 
bill provides funds to transmit and trans- 
form this additional capacity. We should 
look at the bill as an over-all estimate, 
similar to the approach that has been 
made by General Knudsen and Director 
Nelson. We cannot at this time tie any 
item down to specific locations as W. P. B. 
and the War Department have not finally 
decided upon exact locations to use this 
1943 incoming capacity. 

DEFENSE CONTRIBUTION 

To give this House some idea of the 
contributions that Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee are making in the defense pro- 
gram, I have gathered some figures to 
summarize this situation: 


Kilowatts 
1942 installed capacity at Bonne- 
ville powerhouse 302, 400 
1942 installed capacity at Grand 
Coulee powerhouse 324, 000 
Total 1942 installed capac- 
EUL eo eee ne rage pep 626, 400 
This 1942 rated installed capacity 
has overload possibilities up to. 690, 000 
1943 additional installed capacity, 
Bonneville, units 7 to 10, inclu- 
WING eee Src eee 
1943 additional installed capacity, 
Grand Coulee, units 4 to 6, in- 
GLY Wits tea desde cdee WU 324, 000 


Total rated installed capac- 
ity 1943 in 2 plants 1, 100, 400 


Early in 1944 Grand Coulee will bring 
in 324,000 additional kilowatts, with the 
authorized units 7 to 9, inclusive. 
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DEFENSE LOADS 


The Bonneville-Grand Coulee system 
is at present supplying loads totaling 
259,000 kilowatts to five defense indus- 
tries producing ingot aluminum, chem- 
ical chlorates, and shipbuilding. The 
two largest industries of these five are 
the Aluminum Co. of America, using 
182,000 kilowatts, and the Reynolds Metal 
Co., using 60,000 kilowatts. 

Nine defense plants are under con- 
struction on the Bonneville-Grand Cou- 
lee grid system and will be in operation 
in 1942. These nine plants under con- 
struction will use 322,500 kilowatts of 
Bonneville power in the manufacture of 
ingot aluminum, sheet aiuminum, ferro- 
alloys, steel, manganese, and shipbuild- 
ing. In addition, contracts for seven 
proposed plants are being uegotiated to- 
taling 231,500 kilowatts. These plants 
will be dedicated to the manufacture of 
ferro-silicon, manganese, chlorates, alu- 
minum, phosphorus, and TNT. The lo- 
cation of any of these seven has not as 
yet been fixed, and it is anticipated that 
this load will come into service early in 
1943. 

WAR PRODUCTION POWER 

In table I, I am setting out load capac- 
ity requirements in kilowatts for the 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee system al- 
located to war production in plants built, 
in process of building and proposed for 
construction. The information in table 
I indicates the type of defense load Bon- 
neville and Coulee will be handling dur- 
ing the calendar years 1942 and 1943. 
Tant I.—Bonnevilie and Grand Coulee Power 

allocated to war production in plants built, 

building, and proposed 
PRODUCT AND CAPACITY IN KILOWATTS 
Aluminum reduction: 


Fanden 8 242, 500 
Plants building 208, 500 
Proposed increase 71, 000 
Aluminum rolling min 59, 000 
Magnesium-ferrosilicon method 50, 000 
Ferro-alloys and manganese 40, 000 
Puosphotusy 2. lbs. eens ee 65, 000 
D ees PEIN Midge Ng he DE 12, 500 
Chlorine and chlorates 11, 000 
Af oe — E 2, 000 
Shipbuilding oo Se ese eee 41, 500 
Se. ne ee eeu una 10, 000 
Total 25. cools candaseeceuun 813, 600 


CONCLUSION 


It is obvious that provisions must be 
made to carry the 1943 additional gener- 
ation to the points of defense load use, 
therefore, it is apparent that it is in the 
part of wisdom not to attempt to disturb 
the committee’s recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
FIERCE]. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to both amendments. I 
am surprised that the gentleman from 
Ohio should offer an amendment of this 
kind. I have been in the Northwest for 
nearly 60 years. I have been in the elec- 
tric business and I know the game. 
Where the people have been able to 
gather together $1 to bring about pub- 
lic ownership the private utilities have 
spent a hundred dollars in opposition 
and have charged it up to the rate payers. 
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That has been true every year for a half 
century or more. Recently the Federal 
Power Commission made an investiga- 
tion of private utility election expendi- 
tures in the Northwest and it found that 
there had been over a million dollars 
spent by the private utilities to prevent 
the public ownership and cooperative 
distribution of the power of the Colum- 
bia River. 


Mr. Chairman, one of the great and 
outstanding achievements of this ad- 
ministration is the construction of dams 
on the Columbia River at Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville. When we have all 
passed away, when the things we have 
quarreled over here are gone, when the 
war will be a matter of history, those 
dams will still be there on the Columbia 
and they will be generating `electric 
power. If the projects are not appro- 
priated by the Wall Street group, and if 
the people can keep them, they will prove 
to be the great outstanding achievement 
of the Roosevelt administration. I can 
remember when it was a struggle to 
secure appropriations for Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee. 


Mr. Chairman, what would we do to- 
day for airplane aluminum without the 
power that is being developed at Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville, a half-million 
kilowatts at Bonneville alone, as much 
as is being developed at Niagara on the 
American side? Four times as much as 
that will ultimately be developed at 
Grand Coulee. If this war in which we 
are now engaged is a war of exhaustion 
and we have to develop magnesium and 
aluminum in quantity to make airplanes, 
as many people believe, we shall have to 
rely upon that power of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

I am opposed to any cut in these ap- 
propriations by this Committee of the 
Whole, and especially am I opposed to 
any amendment such as that offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio, which provides 
that Bonneville employees cannot give 
information to the people in regard to 
cooperative use of that power. They are 
not propagandists; they are explaining 
the operation of a law enacted by Con- 
gress. People have a hard time getting 
such facts and meet at every turn all 
sorts of publicity from the private util- 
ities. They are being hemmed in and 
prevented from carrying on their elec- 
tions and organizing themselves into 
groups so that they can cooperatively 
distribute the power which the Govern- 
ment is developing and offering to sell at 
such a low rate. 

I, who have long been associated with 
Bonneville legislation, appreciate the de- 
fense contribution made by this com- 
mittee and the Interior’s subcommittee 
over the past 5 years. The foresight of 
this committee in providing defense elec- 
tric facilities for the Columbia River 
plants, as well as the foresight of the 
committee headed by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Snyper] in providing 
generating capacity, has made our air 
program more easily possible. This 
House should therefore accept the com- 
mittee’s verdict, which is a result of dem- 
onstrated, combined experience rather 
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than persuaded emotional appeals 
prompted by outsiders whose principal 
interest is the profit motive. 

EBASCO’S EFFORTS 


If those interested in this subject will 
go back and review the committee hear- 
ings on both sides of this Capitol and 
the House floor debates when the In- 
terior supply bills for 1940 and 1941 were 
under discussion, they will see that the 
Washington Water Power Co., the or- 
ganization that spent $107,000 of the 
rate-payers’ funds in one election and 
attempted to kill Bonneville appropria- 
tions and thereby strangle the defense 
effort. Fortunately for the defense pro- 
gram these profit-motivated attempts 
failed. If Mr. Robinson, president of the 
Washington Water Power Co., had suc- 
ceeded in his attempts for the past 4 
years, our national aluminum-produc- 
tion program would have been greatly 
curtailed. 

From a quick reading of the hearings 
on this bill I can see evidences of the 
same profit-motive forces at work. Out- 
siders have no right to inject themselves 
to the point of attempting to control 
Federal activities. I need not comment 
further on such activities at this time, 
as I feel certain that this body will not 
permit such tactics to control prudent 
defense construction. I need only to say 
that it was the influence of these people 
that has kept large Federal power-line 
capacities out of eastern Oregon. The 
private transmission lines in eastern Ore- 
gon and Washington do not have sufii- 
cient capacity to justify defense plants 
locating on these lines. Copper is now 
so badly needed for ordnance and mu- 
nitions that my district will be prevented 
from making the defense contribution 
that its resources and manpower justify. 
At some later date I intend to trace the 
activities of the Washington Water 
Power Co. and its associates to show how 
their efforts have curtailed development 
in eastern Oregon. 

POWER SITUATION 

This country faces a power shortage, 
and this House should be cautioned not 
to repeat previous mistakes, all of which 
led up to a condition of scarcity in the 
war effort. It should be remembered 
that the amounts reported by the com- 
mittee provide for transmitting 1943 in- 
coming power to points of defense use; 
by law these appropriations are self- 
liquidating. 

On numerous oceasions I have pointed 
out the coming national power shortage. 
I have followed various estimates of 
power-load growth and power demands, 
and I am convinced that actual demands 
are constantly exceeding estimates. We 
need to utilize every kilowatt available 
in the country if our defense program is 
to be rounded into a victory program. 

It must be realized that in these days 
of rapidly expanding industrial processes 
it is difficult to estimate electric loads 
with accuracy even for a few months in 
advance. There is sufficient evidence 
available as to this condition. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission’s reports show 
definitely that the private power com- 
panies’ estimates of defense load growth 
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have always been under the load actually 
developed. 


PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 

The most single important industrial 
factor in winning this war will be our 
productive capacity for making and fab- 
ricating aluminum and magnesium. 
Without large blocks of continuous and 
low-cost power, not 1 pound of either 
metal can be made. At this very mo- 
ment the generating machines at Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee are now deliver- 


ing about 245,000 kilowatts to aluminum- 


reduction plants at Vancouver and Long- 
view, Wash. Before the end of this cal- 
endar year these two plants will be sup- 
plying three more aluminum-reduction 
plants and a large aluminum rolling mill 
with an additional 275,000 kilowatts of 
Columbia River power. By the end of 
this year Columbia River power will be 
turning out about 510,000,000 pounds of 
ingot aluminum in five ingot-reduction 
plants. This amount of basic aluminum 
production exceeds the amount produced 
in the United States less than 2 years 
ago, when I first pointed out the light- 
metal situation to Mr. Stettinius and Mr. 
Batt. These five ingot plants will re- 
quire the delivery of 520,000 kilowatts of 
Columbia River power. 

These new figures can be reduced to 
equivalent airplanes. Such an ingot pro- 


duction represents about 50,000 pursuit’ 


planes per year, and around 25,000 bomb- 
ers. I doubt if any other single section 
of the country can make such a contribu- 
tion to the fighting men of this Nation 
and their Allies. 

Gentlemen, you must realize that this 
is no small contribution, as we know our 
soldiers in the Far East have been fight- 
ing to hold territory, and are being forced, 
by the lack of adequate air defense, to 
retreat before an inferior enemy. 

I venture to predict that the airplanes 
made possible by the aluminum produced 
from Columbia River power in 1942 and 
1943 will be the factor that will turn re- 
verses into victory. 

In addition to providing ingot alumi- 
num, Columbia River power will be turn- 
ing out 240,000,000 pounds of rolled-alu- 
minum sheets for airplane bodies, as well 
as miscellaneous airplane-engine parts, 


MAGNESIUM 


Aluminum is not the only defense con- 
tribution made by Columbia River power. 
Without magnesium the aluminum-mag- 
nesium alloys used for airplane manu- 
facture could not be made. Magnesium, 
which is one-third lighter than alumi- 
num, is used for airplane-engine parts 
and for other plane-operating equip- 
ment. The extreme lightness of alumi- 
num enables our plane builders to re- 
duce the weight of the plane, thereby in- 
creasing its speed, maneuverability, and 
bombing load. 

The Pacific Northwest is an ideal loca- 
tion for magnesium production because it 
possesses all the essential elements re- 
quired for making this lightest of all 
metals. Owing to the emphasis placed 
on aluminum, no northwestern magne- 
sium plants were included in the War 
Production Board's first 460,000,000- 
pound plant capacity allocation by the 
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O. P. M. in 1941. However, the Bonne- 
ville Administration has energetically 
pointed out the favorable situation for 
magnesium production in the Northwest. 
I did this initially with Mr. Stettinius 
and Mr, Batt 2 years ago. As a result 
of the combined magnesium effort, and 
especially the work of the distinguished 
gentleman from Washington IMr. 
Leavy], One magnesium plant is now 
scheduled for construction on the Grand 
Coulee transmission lines, using about 
50,000 kilowatts. I predict that more 
Bonneville power will be allocated to 
magnesium production. 
WAR POWER USES 

Other war metals than aluminum and 
magnesium are also being, or will be, 
produced from Columbia River power. 
I need only mention ferro-alloys, steel, 
manganese, ferro-silicon, chlorine, phos- 
phorus. and TNT. 

THIRTY MAN-DAYS FOR 5 CENTS 

The Bonneville wholesale transmitted 
rate of $17.50 per kilowatt-year figures 
out to be 4.8 cents per kilowatt-day. 
After making due allowance for repairs, 
this rate is practically equivalent .to a 
nickel per kilowatt-day. 

In terms of human effort, a kilowatt- 
day is equivalent to 10 men working con- 
stantly for 24 houts or 30 men working 
throughout an 8-hour shift. 

Is there reason for us to wonder at 
the new order of machines and machine 
warfare? For well over a century in- 
dustrial processes have been undergoing 
a change. This started with Watt's de- 
velopment of the steam engine. How- 


‘ever, this early evolution was slow and 


continued at a slow pace up to about the 
time of the Wright brothers“ first flight 
at Kittyhawk. Since that time, how- 
ever, progress has accelerated. Mechan- 
ical power under the old order only saved 
drudgery for common labor, but with 
the advent of electricity and automatic 
controls, electric power has become a 
supplement for the most highly skilled 
human labor. Moreover, the fleld of 
electric power is now advanced beyond 
the possibilities attained by the most 
skilled human effort. It is this auto- 
matic use that has made possible the 
high-quality, high-strength, and light- 
weight metals needed for aircraft and 
other ordnance preduction. We must 
realize that a new industrial day has 
dawned in which electric power is the 
prime factor. 

The Japanese pay their Chinese labor 
8 cents for 8 hours of work. By certain 
automatic electric processes we can now 
obtain mass-production results superior 
to the most skilled human effort for an 
equivalent of one-sixth of a cent per 
man-day, or 30 man-days for a nickel. 
This simple comparison gives us the rea- 
son for things we now see, hear, and 
read. Without large blocks of power our 
victory production program could not be 
realized. This is the reason why power 
possibilities cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized even if we run the risk of 
speaking too often on this subject. 

POWER AND DEFENSE 


Electric power is the most vital single 
element necessary to accomplish the goal 
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of our war program in every phase of 
this activity. Power will be required in 
increasing amounts and at a rate never 
before anticipated. Power must be made 
instantly available to meet industrial de- 
mands if this Nation is to provide a vie- 
tory supply. The production of such 
material as ships, airplanes, shells, and 
tanks requires great quantities of mate- 
rial and large blocks of power. New 
developments in the fields of electro- 
chemistry, electrometallurgy, and electro- 
heat processes must be adopted to meet 
the increasing demands for calcium, 
manganese, steel, chromium, copper, lead, 
zinc, and cellulose. 

It must be realized that this is a war 
of technology. It is a war of materials 
which require an all-out mobilization of 
our national resources and industries. 
Early in 1938 I addressed this House on 
the war power demands for the period 
1915 to 1919, and then pointed out the 
power reserves needed in any modern 
effort. The new technology of metal 
requires large blocks of power ranging 
from 150,000 to 250,000 kilowatts for a 
single plant. Such plants must be lo- 
cated where power can be made quickly 
available. That is the reason why such 
types of industry will, of necessity, have 
to use the power and mineral resources 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

At the Bonneville plant the War De- 
partment is speeding up the installation 
of four additional generators so that by 
early 1943, 216,000 additional kilowatts 
of Bonneville power will be available for 
the defense effort. During the same in- 
terval three new authorized machines 
should be brought in at Grand Coulee, 
totaling some 325,000 kilowatts, or, in all, 
a total of a half million additional kilo- 
watts to be transmitted and transformed 
in 1943. 


EXAMPLE OF ENERGY REQUIREMENT 


I do not think that all of us realize 
the part that electric energy must play 
in the war production. It has been esti- 
mated that in one bombing attack on 
London 700 bombs were used, in which 
500 bombers participated, with a loss of 
10 percent, or 50 bombers. To replace 
the 50 bombers and to provide the neces- 
sary explosives it would require 10,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. If this war is to be won 
this Nation must be capable of supplying 
many times such requirements. It is far 
better to overestimate and overallow than 
it is to hear the song of “too little and 
too late.” 

I therefore respectfully urge that this 
House approve the power portions of the 
Interior bill as written by the committee. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
ANGELL, ] 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the appropriation set forth 
in the original bill and in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. With reference to 
the proposed amendment to be offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio, may I say that 
I am quite in accord with appropriate 
action being taken against anyone who 
seeks to use funds from the Bonneville 
Administration or any other govern- 
mental appropriation for illegal purposes. 
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We have criminal laws on the statute 
books of both the State of Oregon and 
the Federal Government which will take 
care of any condition of that sort. Ac- 
cording to my judgment, the amendment 
is not essential so far as the considera- 
tion of the appropriation for Bonneville 
at this time is concerned. 

The two great electric projects in the 
Columbia River area, Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee, are doing a marvelous 
job in the battle for the preservation of 
America. They are at the present time 
supplying almost 50 percent of the light 
metal which is being used in airplane 
construction and in connection with the 
ultimate program of 2,200,000,000 pounds 
of aluminum for use in airplane con- 
struction under an all-out defense and 
war program, 30 percent will come from 
this area alone, Grand Coulee and Bon- 
neville. 

The dams are now fully completed. All 
of the generating plants in Bonneville 
are either in or will scon be in operation, 
perhaps all within a year. A portion of 
those in Grand Coulee are in operation. 
Seventy percent of the power which will 
be utilized in America in our wer effort 
will come from T. V. A., Columbia River, 
and Boulder. 

Fortunately, as was stated by one of 
my colleagues a moment ago, we were well 
along in the construction program of 
both Coulee and. Bonneville before the 
war broke on us. If we had not been, 
we would have been in a much more 
serious situation than we are now. We 
know that we are in a very serious situa- 
tion at present with reference to the 


furnishing of aluminum for airplane con- 


struction. If the airplanes which can 
be produced at Bonneville alone or at 


Grand Coulee alone were constructed . 


and in the hands of the men on Bataan 
Peninsula, in General MacArthur’s 
hands, and in the hands of those who 
are fighting our battles in Batavia and 
other places where we have had to meet 
the enemy with inadequate arms and 
equipment, it would have been an entirely 
different story than what has taken 
place up to the present time. 

This appropriation of $21,700,000 is for 
transmission facilities, means the mar- 
keting of the power and transmitting it 
to production centers. Only in this way 
can the power be put to work in war 
production. 

Mr. Chairman, I call your attention 
to the fact, as shown on page 216 of the 
hearings, that during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1942, the receipts of the 
Bonneville Power Administration were 
$5,323,170, and for the next fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1943, the receipts will be 
$11,443,340. So while this is a war pro- 
gram and a war industry, you will see 
that it is a self-liquidating one that is 
paying its way. We are getting real 
money for the sale of the power which 
is being generated by these two great 
plants. The $350,000 which is sought to 
be cut from the appropriation is to be 
utilized in the marketing of this immense 
amount of power, involving almost $12,- 
000,000 in receipts. 

Mr. Chairman, I am supporting the 
Bonneville items as reported by the com- 
mittee, as I believe from first-hand and 
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intimate knowledge that any curtailment 
of the amount reported by the commit- 
tee will interfere with speedy and vital 
defense production. The Bonneville 
plant is in my congressional district, and 
therefore I can speak from actual ex- 
perience and a long study of the uses of 
such hydropower. 

I am anxious to make every saving pos- 
sible, but we cannot, in the exercise of 
sound judgment, make a cut in an essen- 
tial war-preduction activity. 

This House can ill afford to make a 
hasty decision on any item that might 
delay some vital war requirement. There 
have been too many errors made within 
the past 18 months which are hindering 
our war-production program. For the 
relatively small amount involved in the 
pending Bonneville appropriation, this 
House cannot afford to place any barrier 
before a program which is the very 
foundation of our most vital war-pro- 
duction effort. 

MACHINES 


Under the conditions of modern war- 
fare, machines have displaced the tech- 
nique of fighting infantry masses, Magi- 
not lines, and concentrated fixed artil- 
lery. Present fighting machines are built 
from new metals which are nothing more 
than frozen kilowatts. Without large 
quantities of low-priced firm hydropower 
such machines would not be possible. 
There are very few places on this conti- 
nent where such a type of hydropower» 
can be obtained, and of all such power 
sources the Columbia River leads in speed 
volume and development cost. In mak- 
ing this statement I do not intend to dis- 
count the firm capabilities of Boulder, 
the T. V. A., and the proposed St. Law- 
rence developments; but none of these 
streams. have the water volumes or the 
falls like the Columbia, between Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville. 

Boulder, T. V. A., and the Columbia to- 
gether will provide around 70 percent of 
all the metals required by our proposed 
air program. This calendar year Bon- 
neville and Grand Coulee will provide 
about one-half of the light metals re- 
quired by our air program, or in excess 
of the total amount of such metals man- 
ufactured in these United States a year 
and one-half ago. The ultimate alumi- 
num program has now been placed at 
2.2 billion pounds of ingot metal, about 
one-third of which will come from Co- 
lumbia River power. 

METAL SITUATION 


Mr. Chairman, it is common knowl- 
edge that our strategic-metal supply is 
in a critical condition. May 1940, I ana- 
lyzed and pointed out the coming metal 
crisis. I presented the situation to this 
House 2 weeks before the President’s first 
defense address to Congress and before 
the first defense commission was created. 
I then discussed in detail the supply of 
these strategic metals and offered sug- 
gestions as to the ways and means to cor- 
rect the existing situation in order that 
our country might obtain metal inde- 
pendence. Very few of the suggestions 
I offered to this House in May 1940 have 
been carried out. 

The lack of metals and rubber is not 
in any way traceable to those who have 
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advocated or administered to the Bonne- 
ville project as all who were acquainted 
with the situation, early advocated the 
immediate use of the Columbia River 
power for creating defense material re- 
serves. I need not at this time discuss 
the failure of those charged with pro- 
viding the necessary materials for our 
fighting forces. The purpose of these 
remarks is to stress the fact that we must 
avoid compounding past errors. 
ADDITIONAL BONNEVILLE UNITS 


Over 2 years ago, Mr. Chairman, 
through a misunderstanding this House 
made an error in placing a limitation on 
the number of the Bonneville units. 
When the matter reached the floor, I 
realized that an inaccurate picture had 
been painted and proceeded to do my 
part in correcting an obvious mistake. 
Largely through the efforts of Senator 
Hoiman, the Senate corrected the mis- 
take and authorized the last four Bonne- 
ville units. When the matter came back 
to the House after the Senate action, sev- 
eral of us presented the true facts and 
the House concurred in the Senate 
change. Looking back, we can now say 
that this was a fortunate action. As a 
result the last four Bonneville units to- 
taling 216,000 kilowatts are nearly com- 
pleted and will be installed and ready for 
service in the early months of the calen- 
dar year 1943. 

These four units represent the quickest 
and largest block of power now obtain- 
able in America. This new additional 
Power after it leaves the water-wheel 
generator must be transformed and 
transmitted to new defense industries. 
The cost of such transformation and 
transmission is included in the pend- 
ing bill and this House should take 
no action which will impair the delivery 
of this incoming power to vital defense 
plants. Some of us may not agree with 
the details comprising the submitted es- 
timate, but nevertheless we cannot af- 
ford in any way to hamper the delivery 
of this incoming power. I feel certain 
that sufficient checks now exist to insure 
that the appropriation reported by the 
committee will all be used in placing this 
new power to work; my approach is on 
this basis. 

In addition to the 216,000 Bonneville 
kilowatts, around 350,000 kilowatts from 
three new Coulee units will also be 
brought into service during 1943. The 
sum of these two Columbia power 
amounts coming into action in 1943 will 
be in excess of one-half million kilowatts 
and it can easily be seen that at a very 
modest unit figure of $50 per kilowatt 
at least $25,000,000 will be required to 
transform and to transmit this amount 
of new generation. Under the law, these 
appropriations are  self-liquidating. 
Earning statements have been presented 
to the committee. 

GERMANY AND JAPAN’S FOWER SUPPLY 


Mr. Chairman, Germany and Japan's 
success is due entirely to a rapidly ex- 
panding power, light metal, and air pro- 
duction program. Since 1933 both coun- 
tries have rapidly expanded their power 
base either through new construction or 
by conquest. Let us lock at a few out- 
standing power statistics. Those parts 
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of Europe now controlled by the Axis 
countries have about one-third of the 
world’s potential water power. There 
are 11 European countries involved in 
Germany's power set-up and the devel- 
oped water power in these countries 
totals practically 14,000,000 kilowatts, 
compared with eleven and three-tenths 
millions developed water power in the 
United States. The water power sus- 
ceptible of development in these 11 
countries totals nearly 32,000,000 kilo- 
watts or nearly equal to the total assured 
central station steam and hydro capacity 
in the United States. 

There was a reason behind the Ger- 
men conquest of Norway. This con- 
quest brought to the Axis countries the 
largest seized acquisition. In taking over 
Norway, Germany acquired around two 
and one-half million hydro kilowatts, 
which was sufficient to meet the alumi- 
num requirements of its air program. 
Norway's developed kilowatts per thou- 
sand of population exceeds all countries 
in the world. The 2,000,000 hydro kilo- 
watts developed in Sweden and the one 
and three-quarters million developed 
kilowatts in Switzerland have also be- 
come available to the German war ma- 
chine. 

As is well known, Italy is a “fuelless” 
country. Mussolini early saw this weak- 
ness, and within the past 10 years has 
developed about 4,000,000 hydro kilo- 
watts from waterfalls located in the foot- 
hills of the Alps. The last accurate in- 
formation we have from the Axis coun- 
tries points out that in the 6 years the 
electrical output has been quadrupled. 
It is this electrical output which is the 
base of the German war effort. 

Japan is also a “fuelless” nation, but 
this lack is compensated by heavy rain- 
fall and sharp waterfalls. Japan, under 
German encouragement, has developed 
large hydro power sources. Japan, it is 
estimated, has nearly 5,000,000 potential 
hydro kilowatts, with over 70 percent of 
this power actually developed. Japan 
has been using this hydro power to con- 
vert Korean clays into the light metals 
required for airplanes. 

The cited facts as to Axis hydro devel- 
opments should become a lesson to those 
who, having not understood the true situ- 
ation, have attempted to question the 
construction and expansion of the Co- 
lumbia River plants. 


IMPORTANCE OF POWER 


The importance of fully developing 
the authorized Columbia River plants is 
obvious. The Bonneville Dam is com- 
pleted, likewise the foundations for all 
the generating units. All that is now 
needed is to turn out the water wheels 
and the generators and place them in the 
empty flumes, and transmit this power. 

The Coulee Dam, the greatest power 
source on the American continent, is also 
completed and the foundations are al- 
ready in place for 18 units of 108,000 kilo- 
watts each. Of this total number of 18, 
3 are completed, and an additional 6 
have-been authorized, 3 of which should 
easily be placed in service during the 
calendar year 1943, 

This appropriation is also subject to 
checks and balances, The existing prior- 
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ity system will prevent any material being 
allotted to nondefense lines or substa- 
tions. In addition, the Budget Bureau 
has the requisite authority to impound 
any funds not needed for defense proj- 
ects, Therefore, priority use and Budget 
control will insure the use of appropriated 
funds for defense projects. The estimate 
which was before this committee, I un- 
derstand, was prepared last October, and 
sufficient flexibility exists to allow these 
funds to be used when and where required 
by defense. 

There is another fact that we cannot 
overlock, and that is that the States of 
Oregon and Washington may become a 
large supply base for our Alaskan out- 
posts. Any military supply base requires 
large quantities of power, and Congress 
should provide the tools to maintain such 
a base, if Japan should next center its 
attack on Alaska and the Aleutian Is- 
lands. 

SHIPBUILDING 


Shipbuilding has become one of the 
most active defense construction activi- 
ties in my district and the contiguous 
Washington side of the Columbia River. 
Bonneville power is being or will be used 
in the three shipyards now actively at 
work or under construction. About 1,000 
kilowatts of Bonneville power is required 
for each shipway. The Oregon Ship- 
building Co. of Portland, Oreg., has been 
using about 8,500 kilowatts of Bonneville 
power since May 24, 1941. This com- 
pany, of late, has been launching a ship 
a day, cargo vessels probably about five 
or six thousand tons each. 

Since the estimates now before this 
House were prepared, 2 new shipbuilding 
facilities have been authorized for the 
lower Columbia. The first is to be lo- 
cated on Swann Island, Portland, which 
will require 10,000 kilowatts with 10 ship- 
ways. Itis planned that this new Swann 
Island yard will be brought into operation 
the 15th of May 1942. The Swann Island 
development will be about 20 percent 
larger. than the Oregon shipbuilding 
project. 

In additon, 10 new ways have just.been 
authorized for Vancouver, Wash., with 
an electrical requirement of 10,000 addi- 
tional kilowatts. The Swann Island and 
Vancouver shipyards were initiated sev- 
eral months after the preparation of the 
estimates now before this House. There- 
fore, to meet such emergency construc- 
tion, such costs will have to be absorbed 
out of the feeder-line allowances in the 
pending estimate. I submit these cases 
as a justification for liberality in allow- 
ance for flexible feeder-line items. It 
takes nearly 6 months after an estimate 
is initiated before final congressional ac- 
tion is secured. An interval of 6 months 
is too great a period to allow any ade- 
quate defense set-up. 

JUSTIFICATION FOR FEEDER LINES 


Mr. Chairman, the Bonneville Power 
Administration is one of the first-line 
war agencies of the Nation. Its func- 
tions are so important to the war-pro- 
duction program that any effort to re- 
duce this appropriation can only result in 
delays in the production of essential and 
strategic materials necessary for the vie- 
torious conduct of the war. When it is 
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considered that the principal activities of 
the Bonneville agency are the furnishing 
of power to war plants requiring about 
520,000 kilowatts for the production cf 
aluminum ingots, or 500,000,000 pounds 
of aluminum per year, which is more 
aluminum than was produced in the en- 
tire Nation a year ago, a rolling mill ca- 
pable of processing 240,000,000 pounds of 
sheet aluminum per year, a 50,000-kilo- 
watt magnesium plant, a 25,000-kilowatt 
ferro-silicon plant, three shipyards which 
will turn out one large ship a day, and 
many other war requirements, it seems 
absurd to seek to economize on such an 
agency which is doing this kind of war 
job, if we want to win the war. 

The Administration also has items in 
this appropriation request for funds to 
serve other major wartime industries 
and military establishments. In addi- 
tion, the War Production Board has re- 
quested Bonneville to coordinate all pub- 
lic and private power resources of the 
region and to make such expenditures 
for interconnections as are required to 
achieve this purpose. 

When the War Production Board de- 
cides upon the location of a plant in the 
Northwest, then it becomes the respon- 
sibility of Bonneville to furnish the fa- 
cilities necessary to serve that plant. 
Ordinarily this power is needed as soon 
as the war plant is completed, and the 
time element involved is often not more 
than 60 days. The Administration re- 
quires a fund to meet these emergency 
needs. As an example, the Administra- 
tion has been making extensive plans for 
coordination and interconnection pos- 
sibilities to meet emergency war condi- 
tions. It probably will be necessary to 
make additional connections to tap new 
power supplies from private industries to 
increase the power supply of the region 
for the war needs. Such interconnec- 
tions involve expenditure of substantial 
sums of money. Unless funds are made 
available through this feeder line and 
service connection item, the Administra- 
tion will be unable to make these con- 
nections rapidly, and the war effort cf 
the Nation will suffer to that extent. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that no action 
will be taken which will have an injuri- 
ous effect on the war effort of this 
agency. I again call attention to the 
fact that the Bonneville agency is one 
activity of the Government which will 
pay its own way. As soon as these re- 
maining generators are installed and put 
into production and the transmission 
facilities completed, large revenues will 
be received from the sale of power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Leavy]. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, both of 
these amendments to the Bonneville 
item ought to be voted down. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Jones] is based upon an 
assumption there has never been the 
slightest bit of evidence to establish that 
assumption, he assumes that the Bonne- 
ville Administration is in part engaged 
in a controversy between public power 
and private power. The controversy be- 
tween private power and public power, 
is entirely one provoked by the Power 
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Trust, and the people in Washington and 
Oregon are simply fighting back. No 
proof is offered of that charge that Bon- 
neville Administration is engaged in this 
struggle, it is a mere assumption, and 
nothing more. If there is proof of em- 
ployees of Bonneville violating the law, 
it ought to be submitted. Then the em- 
ployee so engaged could be discharged 
and could even be prosecuted under exist- 
ing laws. 

It is true that in my State and in the 
State of Oregon a terrific battle for years 
has been in progress between the advo- 
cates of public power and of private 
power. God Almighty gave us the great- 
est hydroelectric region in the world. 
We have fought to retain it, and have 
only partially sueceeded because the pri- 
vate utilities have lavishly spent money to 
influence elections. The Government 
has developed a part of our power for 
the good of the Nation as a whole. The 
Bonneville Administration has not been 
a factor in the fight between the people 
and the Power Trust other than that they 
sell the power to public bodies when they 
desire it. Congress gave them a man- 
date, that whenever a public body. made 
a request for power they must give it a 
priority, and that was done by congres- 
sional mandate. 

The demand for power, even out there 
where it is so plentiful, indicates that in 
the Northwest by next October or No- 
vember we shall actually be rationing 
electrical energy to the people in their 
homes. Electric refrigerators, electric 
lights, electric ranges, and other domestic 
usés are being threatened with great 
reductions or with being completeiy 
wiped out because of the war demands 
for the energy, and this will include both 
public and private power. 

I do not have time in 5 minutes to 
prove to you that this item and every 
dollar in it is for war purposes. It was 
submitted in detail to Donald Nelson, 
Chairman of W. P. B., by the chairman 
of this subcommittee, Mr. JOHNSON, 
under date of March 11, and on page 
1109 of the committee print of the hear- 
ings you will find a copy of that letter. 
Then on page 1110 of same hearings, 
under date of March 19, 8 days later, 
after Mr. Donald Nelson had made a 
careful investigation, he reported back. 
You will find his letter there. I wish 
every Member would take time to read 
it. He says that Bonneville and Coulee 
Dam are 100 percent war necessities. 

In view of this fact let me ask you, Do 
you want to assume the responsibility 
for cutting them out or reducing appro- 
priations to where they will be crippled? 
I think we did an unjust, an unreason- 
able, and an unfair thing when we cut 
Bonneville appropriations at all. The 
amendment of my eminent and much- 
loved colleague from Pennsylvania says 
$350,000 for marketing is to be further 
taken from this item. This money is 
for operation and maintenance primarily. 

Bonneville has 1,500 miles of high- 
tension transmission lines and 1,500 more 
under construction. By September this 
year 3,000 miles of high-power trans- 
mission lines and some 60 great sub- 
stations will be completed. There are 
4,000 employees in this organization. 
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This is one of the greatest electric power 
distributing agencies in the world. Most 
of the employees are engaged now in 
either construction or operation and 
maintenance. We cut the operation and 
maintenance item in the committee 
$350,000. I am sure we made a serious 
mistake. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has offered an amendment to eut 
it another $350,000. We cut $500,000 off 
the feeder lines, and soon the Govern- 
ment may decide to build a plant of some 
type, such as an aluminum plant, a mag- 
nesium plant, a ferro-silicon plant, or 
any war plant, at some city or town in- 
land, and a new line will have to go up. 
It is true that they could come to the 
deficiency committee, possibly, and get 
an appropriation for it, but why not let 
them be prepared to meet the problem? 
Donald Nelson, in his letter to the com- 
mittee, rightly wrote, “Time is of the 
essence,” the necessity for every item was 
shown. I think in the interest of na- 
tional defense, totally divorced from the 
question of public power or private 
Power, because we know that fight must 
be put at rest for the duration, both 
these amendments should be defeated. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Ricu) there 
were—ayes 17, noes 46. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: On page 
11, line 21, strike out the period and insert 
a colon and the following: “Provided, That 
no funds in this paragraph shall be used 
directly or indirectly to influence public- 
utility district elections.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- ' 
sion (demanded by Mr. Jones) there 
were—ayes 36, noes 43. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and two Members are present, a quorum, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the maintenance of the office of the 
United States High Commissioner to the 
Philippine Islands as authorized by subsec- 
tion 4 of section 7 of the act approved March 
24, 1934 (48 Stat. 456), including salaries and 
wages; rental, furnishings, equipment, main- 
tenance, renovation, and repair of office quar- 
ters and living quarters for the High Com- 
missioner; supplies and equipment; purchase 
and exchange of lawbooks and books of refer- 
ence, periodicals, and newspapers; traveling 
expenses, including for persons appointed 
hereunder within the United States and their 
families, actual expenses of travel and trans- 
portation of household effects from their 
homes in the United States to the Philippine 
Islands, and return, utilizing Government 
vessels whenever practicable; operation, 
maintenance, and repair of motor vehicles, 
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and all other necessary expenses, $163,500, of 
which amount not exceeding $10,000 shall be 
available for expenditures in the discretion 
of the High Commissioner for maintenance 
of his household and such other purposes as 
he may deem proper: Provided, That the sal- 
ary of the legal adviser and the financial 
expert shall not exceed the annual rate of 
$10,000 and $9,000 each, respectively: Pro- 
vided further, That section 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (41 U. S. C. 5) shall not apply 
to any purchase or service rendered under 
this appropriation when the aggregate 
bree involved does not exceed the sum 
of $100. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 
Mr. Chairman, either fortunately or un- 
fortunately, I have not been able to at- 
tend much of the debate that has taken 
place with reference to the pending bill. 
I have been engaged in hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee. How- 
ever, I have been on the floor sufficiently 
to see that an effort is being made on the 
part of some Members of the House to 
reduce the amount of money carried in 
this bill, and some items, I believe, have 
already been reduced. I believe if some 
of you gentlemen could have been before 
the Ways and Means Committee for sev- 
eral days during these hearings you would 
realize what a Herculean job it is to raise 
$7,000,000,000 of new revenue to carry on 
simply the defense program. Our work 
in this respect has hardly begun. 

Just to fortify those who are trying to 
keep down nondefense expenditures I 
thought just a few words along that line 
might be worth while: 

Up to March 20, 1942, 263 days of the 
fiscal year 1942 had elapsed. During 
this time, the administration had spent 
$19,000,000,000, or an average of more 
than $70,000,000 per day. 

During the first 20 days of this month— 
March 1942—the average daily expendi- 
ture had increased to $112,000,000 per 
day. 

On March 20, 1942, expenditures were 
$138.000,000. Thus the trend of expendi- 
tures is increasing daily. 

In the fiscal year 1943 the administra- 
tion expects to expend $59,000,000,000 
or an average of $160,000,000 per day. 

The magnitude of the expenditure can 
be gaged ty the fact that in the pre- 
World War No. 1 period we ran the entire 
Government on $700,000,000 annually, or 
as much as the administration proposes 
to expend next year in 444 days. 

The enormous drain upon the people 
for national defense will be borne with- 
out complaint if the administration will 
eliminate nondefense expenditures. The 
frills, the fancies, and all the thousands 
of boondoggling projects must go. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time in 
order to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee one or two questions with refer- 
ence to the paragraph which has just 
been read with regard to the High Com- 
missioner of the Philippines. 

Will the chairman tell us whether or 
not, if it is proper to do so at this time, 
the committee intends this money to be 
spent in the Philippines, and if the High 
Commissioner cannot operate an office or 
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a place of business in the Philippines, 
what consideration was given by the 
committee to changing this appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. My 
answer to the gentleman is that, of 
course, the gentleman realizes that this 
money will not become available until 
after July 1 next. The representative 
of the High Commissioner appeared be- 
fore the committee and made a state- 
ment off the record. After having made 
that statement, he simply requested that 
the item not be cut one dollar, stating 
that the psychological effect in the 
Philippine Islands would be disastrous. 
I may say to the gentleman that there 
is a feeling that General MacArthur 
might be back on the Bataan Peninsula 
sometime during the present year. If 
so, the money will prcbably be spent and 
spent in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I will say to the 
chairman that his explanation is en- 
tirely satisfactory to me. I thought it 
should be made for the benefit of the 
committee as well as the country. 

Mr. Chairman, a day or two ago a col- 
loquy took place between the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] and my- 
self. I believe the gentleman from Wis- 
consin is a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. The colloquy appears 
at page 2883 of the Recorp. At that time 
I remarked that the cards should be put 
on the table. I have in my hand an of- 
ficial statement from T. V. Houser, vice 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., in 
charge of merchandise, in which Mr. 
Houser states: 

All implement dealers and manufacturers 
sell farm trucks or wagons using standard 
6.00 by 16 tires under authority of Office of 
Production Management order dated last De- 
cember 28. This order was intended to make 
equipment avallable for farmers to carry out 
their part of the war effort. We believe that 
we have done everything within our power 
to observe the spirit as well as the letter of 
the order. Sears’ management through re- 
peated bulletins and meetings has instructed 
its store managers and store personnel to 
see that the trucks are sold only to active 
farmers and for farm use exclusively. We 
have many instances on record of orders re- 
fused, others where sales were canceled and 
the customer’s money refunded on the sus- 
picion that the truck and tires would not be 
put to this farm use. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. has no privilege that 
it is not extended to and exercised by every 
other manufacturer and seller of farm equip- 
ment and farm trucks in this country. 


Mr. Chairman, further hoping that all 
the cards will be put on the table, it seems 
to me now that if Mr. Donald Nelson 
and Price Administrator Mr. Leon Hen- 
derson will state their side of the Keefe 
case, the country will have a better un- 
derstanding of the situation as described 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KEEFE]. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time and ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Surveying public lands: For surveys and 
resurveys of public lands, examination of 
surveys heretofore made and reported to be 
defective or fraudulent, inspecting mineral 
deposits, coal fields, and timber districts, 
making fragmentary surveys, and such other 
surveys or examinations as may be required 
for identification of lands for purposes of 
evidence in any suit or proceeding in behalf 
of the United States, under the supervision of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
and direction of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, $600,000, including not to exceed $5,000 
for the purchase, exchange, operation, and 
maintenance of motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles: Provided, That not to ex- 
ceed $5,000 of this appropriation may be 
expended for salaries of employees of the 
field surveying service temporarily detailed 
to the General Land Office: Provided further, 
That not to exceed $10,000 of this appropri- 
ation may be used for the survey, classifica- 
tion, and sale of the lands and timber of the 
so-called Oregon and California Railroad 
lands and the Coos Bay Wagon Road lands: 
Provided further, That this appropriation . 
may be expended for surveys made under the 
supervision of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, but when expended for 
surveys that would not otherwise be charge- 
able hereto it shall be reimbursed from the 
applicable appropriation, fund, or special 
deposit. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rich: Page 14, 
line 6, strike “$600,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$200,000.” 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment will strike $400,000 off the 
General Land Office appropriation for 
survey of public lands. Several years ago 
when we were hunting jobs for the peo- 
ple of this country, we started in to make 
a resurvey of all of the public lands. 
That means all over the United States, 
wherever we have any public lands. We 
increased the appropriation to great 
heights. We spent more money in the 
last 5 years for surveying public lands 
than was ever spent in the previcus 40 
years in the Department of the Interior. 
Today engineers and surveyors in this 
country are in great demand for the 
Army. We do not need to survey these 
public lands. Keep the job until after 
the war is won. I am leaving in this 
bill $200,000 for the Department to keep 
up any surveying necessary, to admin- 
ister the General Land Office for the 
year 1943. I am convinced in my own 
mind that that is enough money and 
more than they will need for that pur- 
pose, We know that these engineers and 
surveyors in this country are needed in 
the Army today. I cannot even under- 
stand how anybody in cur committee 
would not want to agree to this amend- 
ment. We have heard the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Rrep] say that they 
are working in the Ways and Means 
Committee to do everything they can to 
find cut how to get money from the tax- 
payers of this country. Here is where 
you can get $400,000 that will not hurt 
anybody. I know that there will be no- 
body hurt, nobody thrown out of a job. 
What more do we want? I have sym- 
pathy for the Interior Depariment, but 
I know that they do not need this fund 
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to exist; they will go on. Let us elimi- 
nate the $400,000 and help the Ways and 
Means Committee in raising a little bit 
of money. You raise money when you 
stop spending money, and you economize 
in government when you stop spending 
for unnecessary things. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Just what is this 
$600,000 used for? 

Mr. RICH. There are many items 
here, but a great deal of it is used for 
surveying public lands. It might all be 
used for that purpose. The people of this 
country are so busy that they have not 
had time to think about public lands. 
They want jobs, they want to do some- 
thing to win this war, and if you want 
to do something to win this war, you will 
agree to this amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. Yes; I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, The War 
Department is now calling on this De- 
partment for surveyors in Alaska and in 
the United States. 

Mr. RICH. It is the Geological Sur- 
vey that is getting that $1,558,000 and 
they are making maps for the War De- 
partment, and the War Department has 
given them $1,650,000 for making surveys 
and topographical maps and pictures. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Does 
the gentleman contend that this has any- 
thing to do with the making of maps? 
We are talking about surveys. 

Mr. RICH. I am talking about sur- 
veys, and the Land Office makes pictures 
and maps as well. A blueprint is a map, 
in my judgment. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. Through 
the courtesy of the chairman of the sub- 
committee I was designated to conduct 
the hearings with reference to the Gen- 
eral Land Office. I have gone over each 
and every one of these items. While it 
is true that the Geological Survey is 
making certain maps, the General Land 
Office is called on to do a great deal of 
surveying in connection with our na- 
tional defense activity. The Government 
is purchasing more land now than it has 
ever purchased before; and if gentlemen 
will refer to the top of page 276 of the 
hearings, they will see that referred to 
in speaking of the reduction made by the 
Bureau of the Budget: 

The decrease in this item is made to fur- 
ther the war emergency program, and will 
be met by curtailing surveying activities, 
especiaily miscellaneous surveys, not directly 
related to national defense. 


The testimony before the committee 
was that a great deal of these surveying 
activities would be carried on in connec- 
tion with the national defense. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I notice 
that the committee cut $50,000 below the 
Budget estimate. The only $50,000 item 
that I see in the projects was the one for 
the surveying of mineral lands, such as 
coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potash, and so 
forth. I hope that that $50,000 cut does 
not mean that that is to be applied to 
that item, which is very important in 
connection with strategic materials. 
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Mr. CARTER. That would be within 
the discretion of the General Land Office 
as to where it is applied. 

Let me call this fact to the attention 
of the committee, that the General Land 
Office is one branch of the Government 
that actually turns in to the Treasury 
many more dollars than is appropriated 
to carry on its activities. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if it is not also a fact that 
since the Transportation Act recently 
passed by the House became law, they 
had an additional burden of surveying, 
in order to take that land back? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes; what the gentle- 
man states is true. 

I wanted to quote a few figures to show 
that from 1937 to 1941 millions of dollars 
more than the annual appropriations 
have been turned in to the Treasury of 
the United States. I am only going to 
read 1 year, but you will find this state- 
ment on page 271 of the hearings. For 
1941 the receipts from the General Land 
Office amounted to $7,732,341.93. The ex- 
penditures amounted to $2,116,078, or a 
net balance in favor of the Department 
of over $5,000,000 for that year. 

I think it is good business to give these 
people a reasonable appropriation, and 
that is just what the committee has done 
for carrying on this work, particularly in 
view of the fact that they turn a sub- 
stantial sum, over and above their appro- 
priation, into the Treasury each year. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the proposed amend- 
ment. 

The proponent of the amendment, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Ric] is undoubtedly sincere in his de- 
sire to save money for the Government, 
but he shows a total unfamiliarity with 
the problems dealt with by the Land Of- 
fice. The Land Office brings in some- 
thing like $7,000,000 a year to the Gov- 
ernment. This supposed saving of $400,- 
000 has absolutely no merit whatever, 
because it would probably cause a loss of 
more than that amount in revenue. A 
primary defense item he overlooks is that 
the Government is engaged in laying out 
many bombing ranges and target ranges 
on unsurveyed lands. In my own State 
there is an area of more than 4,000 square 
miles already set aside as a bombing 
range, which must be surveyed at once 
to establish more definite boundaries. 

In addition, the lessons learned in the 
Asiatic conflict make it necessary to pro- 
vide more target ranges for airplanes. 
Those are usually established on the un- 
surveyed lands. 

In conclusion I refer to the figures on 
page 279 of the hearings, which show 
very conclusively that with such a vast 
amount of unsurveyed lands, these sur- 
veys are needed in many places and are 
accomplishing a most worth-while thing. 
I earnestly ask you not to approve the 
amendment. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman. will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Whenever the General 
Land Office does surveying for the Army 
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or for any other branch of the Govern- 
ment, that branch of the Government 
pays the General Land Office, does it not? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. The gentleman is 
mistaken. These unsurveyed lands to be 
selected must be mapped by the General 
Land Office. When an area is selected 
for a bombing range or a target range 
the Army or Navy sends for the maps to 
see what open land is available. The 
surveys made by the Geological Survey 
are topographical surveys. They are 
contour maps. 

Mr. RICH. The General Land Office 
were using their force for surveying the 
land trying to make permanent surveys 
during the last several years. 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. That is true. 

Mr, RICH. There is no necessity for 
them going ahead and surveying all the 
public lands under present-day condi- 
tions. 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Yes; because if 
there ever was a time when public-land 
surveys are needed more than at present 
I do not know when it was. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to have 5 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I will 
make it 15 minutes. 

Mr. JONES. I object. There are five 
Members standing. That will mean only 
3 minutes for each Member. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this paragraph close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. And does the gen- 
tleman include the paragraph and all 
amendments thereto? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. And all 
amendments thereto. 

Mr. JONES. There were only four 
Members and one of the members of the 
committee asked for 5 minutes. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I will 
withdraw the motion, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the genileman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The following gentlemen will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes each: Messrs. REES 
of Kansas, ANDERSON of New Mexico, 
CLEVENGER, and JONES. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I do not think anyone believes these items 
are not worth while; certainly they are. 
No one believes the committee would 
bring in these items unless they felt they 
were of value. It seems to me the ques- 
tion involved is whether or not we can 
get along without spending this money at 
this crucial time. Certainly, as the gen- 
tleman from Nevada.has told us, the 
proposal is worth while. The gentleman 
from California suggested we ought to do 
it because we happen to take in a little 
more money through the Land Office 
than the Land Office pays out in ex- 
penses; and therefore we should spend 
more money on their behalf; but some- 
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where along the line we are going to have 
to decide pretty fast whether or not we 
are going to work on a basis of all- out 
war and see that we save wherever it is 
Possible to do so, even though it be just 
& little money in each place. 

It seems to me, after examining the 
items listed in the table here for which 
this money is used, that ve can get along 
without spending the entire $600,000. I 
appreciate the effort of the committee to 
cut these figures down, but if it is at all 
possible, let us cut them still further. 
Look at the items in the hearings: “Orig- 
inal survey: Agricultural, including Tay- 
lor Act grazing lands, $115,000; nonagri- 
cultural and mineral, $50,000; coopera- 
tive, $100,000; miscellaneous, $20,000; re- 
surveys in the foregoing classifications, 
$200,000; office work, $165,000.” These 
items are not very close to the war effort. 

Mr.CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In just a minute. 
I realize that the Members from the far 
Western States are deeply interested in 
the work of the General Land Office. So 
am I, but I suggest to them that if it is 
at all possible to cut these items we ought 
to do it. I believe if we follow the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania we can save 
this $400,000 and not really work any par- 
ticular injury to the United States Gov- 
ernment but save some money for the 
people of this country. I believe this 
amendment ought to be adopted. As I 
said a moment ago, we must aproach 
this thing on the basis of. first things 
first, of allowing only what is absolutely 
necessary. The first thing now is to save 
our country in a terrible crisis. 

I know yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. CARTER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas that a considerable 
portion of this survey is national defense 
survey, If we decrease the amount of 
this appropriation there will be a corre- 
sponding decrease in the amount of reve- 
nue. Does not the gentleman believe it 
to be pretty good business to invest $1 in 
this appropriation and get $7 back? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I wish I had 
the time to argue that point with the 
gentleman, I believe he would not con- 
tend that if we spend $1 and get $7, as he 
says, back that spending of this money 
will produce more funds. I contend it 
will not. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I shall be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania who has given this whole problem 
such careful and painstaking study. 

Mr. RICH. On page 278 of the hear- 
ings the question is asked: 

How much land remains to be surveyed? 


The gentleman from California who 
was doing the interrogating stated that 
he wanted it segregated as between the 
United States proper and Alaska. The 
witness, Mr. Havell, stated that— 

There is unsurveyed 496,357,920 acres, in- 


cluding Alaska. The area of unsurveyed land 
in Alaska is 375,889,122. 


I ask the gentleman, What purpose is 
to be served by surveying all this land 
now? Does it have to be done during 
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wartime? Can we not put it off until 
after the war is over? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentle- 
man’s questions answer themselves. 

Mr, RICH. If we are going to win this 
war, we must cut down some of these 
items. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
is right. We ought to reduce all such 
items that are not absolutely necessary 
for civilian purposes and use it for the 
prosecution of the war. 

Mr. RICH. I have been impressed the 
last few weeks with the line of argument 
that has been developing, based on the 
premise that for these expenses we get 
back more than we pay out. It is the 
greatest game around here. We always 
take in more money than we pay out, 
yet look at our deficit. Look at the 
Treasury statement. Has anybody seen 
it? Why, it is terrible. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes; I have ex- 
amined it. 

Mr. RICH. It is getting worse. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It is getting 
worse every day. And we are not doing 
very much about it. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to point out if 
there is one thing this country needs at 
the present time it is this surveying. The 
Army of the United States is badly in 
need of mapping at this time. There are 
3,050,000 square miles of land in this 
country, and, according to the last report, 
810,000 square miles only have been ade- 
quately mapped. Seven hundred and 
forty thousand square miles were mapped 
more than 40 years ago. They were 
mapped by hand-leveling devices, which 
today we know are not accurate. 

I have before me a communication 
from Genera! Reybold, head of the Army 
Corps of Engineers, which, strangely 
enough, is dated December 6, 1941, 1 day 
before Pearl Harbor. In this letter he 
points out to me that it is necessary for 
this country to spend $117,000,000 for 
surveying and mapping before the War 
Department can adequately conduct a 
defense of this country. 

We do not have today a map that gives 
topographical information on the entire 
San Diego area, and you know that is a 
critical area. I have the figures on that. 
There are 27,000 square miles in that area 
and 20,000 square miles have not been 
mapped. In the San Francisco area 
there are 38,600 square miles, of which 
20,000 have not been mapped. In the 
southwestern Arizona district there are 
14,000 square miles, of which 10,000 have 
not been mapped. We should remember 
this. : 

These public-land States along the 
western coast contain areas that badly 
need mapping at the present time. We 
need to have information on them. The 
War Department has said that $5,000,000 
should be spent each year. That is the 
minimum that you should spend on map- 
ping. The Department has never been 
able to get it from the Congress of the 
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United States. You Members know that 
part of the Hitler technique has been that 
when a bridge is destroyed he knows ex- 
actly the width of that river in order that 
he may shove a movable type of bridge 
across it. We do not know the width of 
one river in the entire western part of 
the United States. This money is the 
foundation of a system of mapping, You 
must start with metes and bounds and 
corners established only by the Land Of- 
fice before you can get into the system 
of topographical mapping that this coun- 
try needs. 

If you will check with the War De- 
partment you will find plenty of justifi- 
cation for this request. You will find; 
in rough figures, that 25 percent of the 
area of the United States has been ade- 
quately mapped, that 25 percent has been 
inadequately mapped more than 40 years 
ago, that 50 percent has never been 
mapped at all. You cannot start to make 
the new maps until the public-land sur- 
vey has a chance to make a survey of the 
areas involved. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield to the gentleman. from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I was under the 
impression that a great amount of the 
funds are used for surveying public lands. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. That 
is correct. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Not private 
land. This oniy affects public lands 
owned by the United States Government. 
It would not affect lands around San 
Diego: and places of that kind. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. The 
gentleman should realize that almost all 
the public land of the United States is 
located in the 11 public-land States of 
the West and in this area where the War 
Department today needs more informa- 
tion than anywhere else. This item 
should be increased by millions of dollars. 

Mr. LEAVY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. LEAVY. Is it not a fact that 
where a survey has not been made upon 
public land and a discovery is had of a 
useful, essential, critical mineral, no 
patent can issue on that land? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. That. 
is right, and all prospecting on this land 
for critical and strategic minerals ties 
into this item. 

Mr. BURDICK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield to the gentleman from North Da- 
kota. 

Mr. BURDICK. In the opinion of the 
gentleman, does he not believe that these 
amendments, if adopted, would interfere 
with national defense? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Yes; 
absolutely. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. May I 
say to the gentleman that, in my judg- 
ment, within 30 or 60 days there will be 
supplemental estimates come before this 
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committee covering this very same work; 
so we are haggling over a thing we will 
have to spend several thousands, prob- 
ably several hundred thousand dollars, 
on during the current year. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
thank the gentleman. May I point out 
that when you get your military bills, 
as we go along, you are going to have to 
include $25,000,000 for this very purpose, 
and it is these public-land surveys to 
which the military surveys must be tied. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CLEVENGER]. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, 
having in mind the threat of war and 
need for munitions, and looking toward 
a prođuction of a supply of alcohol from 
excess corn and wheat stored from 1937 
to 1941, last fall when agricultural in- 
terests inquired as to the need, the Na- 
tional Defense Board advised that the 
requirements for alcohol would not ex- 
ceed 20,000,000 gallons for 1942. They 
missed it by about 95 percent. We are 
now melting edible sugar to produce the 
needed alcohol. 

We are paying hundreds of millions of 
dollars for crop restrictions in the humid 
areas of the United States. Why, oh, 
why, must $454,000,000 worth of recla- 
mation projects be put into the hopper 
to add to the burden of our present sur- 
pluses? Many of these would be pressed 
for immediate consideration if it were 
not for the incident at Pearl Harbor. 

Must all the development be made in 
1 day and generation? Will not these 
projects await the day of need and a 
time when there remains some vestige 
of money and credit in our National 
Treasury? 

On pages 310, 311, 324, 393, and 394 
of the hearings we have the testimony 
of Mr. Page, replying to questions of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Leavy], and I ask you to read it. In view 
of this testimony as regards facilities 
for producing sugar from beets, are we 
to use Government money to build these 
refineries and factories without any re- 
gard as to what becomes of them when 
peace returns? Are we to expect private 
capital to build them at a time when 
our State Department is busily engaged 
in trading away our domestic sugar busi- 
ness? 

During the past winter a fine sugar 
plant in my State—the plant at Ross- 
ford, Ohic—was being junked because it 
was unable to get a sugar-marketing 
quota to continue in the sugar business. 
Oh, strange, indeed, are the ways of the 
New Deal. Can it be that the right hand 
knows not what the left wing doeth? 

Why, oh, why, may we not get down to 
the serious business of getting bombs 
and bombers, shells and guns; yes, just 
cotton shirts and cartridges for our 
troops in uniform? 

Last night my own son was required to 
turn in two of the four cotton shirts is- 
sued by the Government because they did 
not have sufficient shirts to dress the 
boys in the line. 

Cut out all the trimmings and let us 
get down to the serious job of winning 
this war. The millions of parents of 
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American soldiers, sailors, and marines 
will not hold that man guiltless who de- 
lays that flow of supplies. Men die while 
do-gooders dream and plan. Let us keep 
faith with these men and win this war. 
Let dreaming wait until solvency returns. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Ric) there 
were—ayes 25, noes 49. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses of land offices: For 
salaries (except registers) and all necessary 
expenses incident to the operation and main- 
tenance of district land offices and the dis- 
posal, supervision, and management of the 
public lands, including not to exceed $1,500 
for the purchase, exchange, operation, and 
maintenance of motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles, $166,700; Provided, That no 
expenses chargeable to the Government shall 
be incurred by registers in the conduct of 
local land offices except upon previous specific 
authorization by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rien: On page 


15, line 13, strike out “$166,700" and insert 
“$136,700.” 


Mr. RICH. Myr. Chairman, they have 
refused to give the people of this coun- 
try automobile tires, and now in this bill 
we carry an item of $166,700 for the pur- 
chase, exchange, operation, and mainte- 
nance of motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles. 

About the only kind of vehicles we 
have in this country any more are auto- 
mobiles. We have to go back to the good 
old “horse and buggy” days. We are not 
going to get the tires to ride on. So I 
have offered an amendment here to cut 
this item only $30,000. Let us go back 
and give the farmers a chance to raise 
a few old Dobbins. Let us get out the 
old emblem of the Democratic Party, the 
old jackass, and let us ride a few more 
of those. Let us get a few more mules. 
Let us get a few more oxen, if necessary. 
We cannot buy automobiles. Let us save 
$30,000, which is a small sum. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. May I ask the gen- 
tleman if he would not also include an 
earmarking to buy a couple of tin ele- 
phants? 

Mr. RICH. If necessary, let us get a 
couple of elephants; let them ride ele- 
phants. Let them ride anything. They 
cannot ride automobiles. Let us cut 
them out. Why spend $30,000 here for 
automobiles when you cannot get them 
or at least they should not get them? 

We are working like everything, I am 
perspiring, I am doing everything I can 
to cut this down, but we are not getting 
much result. Give us a hand now. Vote 
to save just $30,000; that is a whole 
lot of money to me. To some of you it 
is not even pin money. Your taxpayers 
think it is a lot, I am sure. 
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Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that an 
amendment of this kind shows a lament- 
able lack of knowledge of the work done 
by the Land Office registers. In my 
own State they have more than 50,000,- 
000 acres of land to supervise. This is 
the Land Office agency that takes in the 
money. Iam sure if the gentleman un- 
derstood the weight of the work these 
people are doing, and the vast area of 
land over which they have jurisdiction 
he would not offer such an amendment. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Will the Government is- 
sue automobile tires for these men to 
run around on as they have been doing? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. They certainly 
would be entitled to priorities, if their 
work warranted urgent inspections, espe- 
cially for national defense projects on 
the public domain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Rich) there 
were—ayes 22, noes 43. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my point of order. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


and other personal services in the District of 
Columbia, $604,280. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: On page 


18, line 6, strike out “¢604,280" and insert 
“$595,384.” 


Mr, JONES, Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to cut the In- 
formation Service employees out of the 
Office of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 

I have a statement from the Bureau of 
the Budget showing that in the Office of 
Indian Affairs there are 9 part-time em- 
ployees consuming 1.9 man-years at a 
salary of $8,896. This is a part of an en- 
tire appropriation for the Interior De- 
partment, as reported to me by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, of over $2,430,777. 

May I ask the gentleman on the ma- 
jority side this in regard to the amend- 
ment? All this amendment does is strike 
out a bunch of publicity experts? It has 
nothing to do with defense? 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman is just 
trying to cut out the nice picture books 
and the fancy propaganda that goes out 
of this office, that is all? 

Mr. JONES. That is all. I want to 
cut out the absolutely nonessential ex- 
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penditures in this Department. True, 
these are items that I did not have before 
me at the time we had these hearings. I 
tried to get them, but I did not receive 
any help from anybody else on the com- 
mittee in trying to get the information. 
The clerk and I worked valiantly to get 
the information from the Department of 
the Interior. They had the information 
at the time they testified before our com- 
mittee but they did not send it up in a 
letter until a few days ago. After I got 
the information I had to get the help of a 
public accountant to dig it out from the 
mass of figures they gave me. Now I 
have it confirmed by the Bureau of the 
Budget. This amendment will help cut 
out a small portion of the $2,430,777 steal 
that Information Service tried to hide 
when they testified before our subcom- 
mittee. Do you want to let them get 
away with it? 3 

I would like to ask the Members 
whether they think this item I am seek- 
ing to have cut out will help to win the 
war? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
this this question was not raised when 
the committee was in session. If the 
gentleman has had the information that 
he states he now has, this is the first 
moment he has advised any member of 
the committee about the fact. It seems 
to me it would have been the proper 
thing for him to have discussed the mat- 
ter or at least raised the issue while the 
committee was in session. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. In a 
moment. The gentleman evidently feels 
he has discovered something but it is 
nothing new. It is an important worth- 
while function of the Department, and 
this particular division is doing excellent 
work. They have made a very good rec- 
ord, and for that reason I regret to say 
Iam unable to agree with the gentleman 
from Ohio. l 

Mr. JONES. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I will be glad to submit the 
entire schedule, based upon these figures 
from the Bureau of the Budget, for the 
examination of the gentlemen on the 
majority side. I tried to raise the issue 
in the subcommittee the last day we met 
in marking up the bill, but I had not 
received any response. I tried to offer 
an amendment to cut out the information 
service, but I did not have all the infor- 
mation, and I have just had it confirmed 
by the Bureau of the Budget now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. But 
does not the gentleman think that his 
sudden discovery comes mighty late? 
Possibly the gentleman, running true to 
form, did suggest in the committee that 
we eliminate the entire Information Serv- 
ice, not only here but in other places, but 
the committee did not agree with the 
gentleman then and I do not believe the 
committee agrees with him now. He, of 
course, realizes that the Indian Service 
has been cut more drastically this year 
than in any year, with which I am famil- 
iar, in the past. 
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I challenge the record in that respect. 
The travel pay appropriation has been 
cut drastically, as has almost every item 
in this bill. Let me say that a majority 
of the members of this committee, I am 
certain, were laboring under the very 
definite impression that the minority 
members of the committee were going to 
defend this bill rather than snipe at 
their own work. The fact is, practically 
every suggested cut of minority members 
was made here in whole or part. My 
own thought is that some of the items 
were reduced too drastically for efficient 
service. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman think 
this item will help win the war? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Oh, 
the gentleman knows that this particular 
item will not win the war any more than 
many other items in this bill. That is an 
unfair question and the gentleman 
knows it. But why take out any quarrel 
we may have with the Japs on the In- 
dians of this country? Let us be fair 
and reasonable and handle this thing in 
a sensible manner. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, this amount 


‘would buy three jeeps, and if we had the 


three jeeps over in Australia they would 
help a whole lot. Six thousand dollars 
will buy two or three jeeps, and if that is 
going to be an item in winning the war, 
I want to send the three jeeps over to 
Australia, or any place they may be 
needed. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Jones] 
just got the information from the Bureau 
in reference to this amount, I will admit, 
and I will admit frankly, in going over 
these appropriations, when we get the 
justifications we get a lot of information, 
whether we get them on the floor of the 
House or at any time until the bill is 
passed. We never get all our information 
in the justifications from the Depart- 
ment. 

There are several things we did not 
know were in the bill at the time, because, 
as I have said here time and time again 
this afternoon, the administration does 
not tell you all of these things. They are 
interested in this information service that 
they have. They are interested in getting 
out propaganda to the American people 
in order that they might perpetuate 
themselves in office. They are interested 
in holding their jobs. Gracious goodness, 
at the time Mr. Roosevelt came into office 
in 1933 up until today you have had a 
300-percent increase in the number of 
employees in the Government, and you 
had more than a 200-percent increase in 
the number of employees in the Govern- 
ment before we ever thought of Pearl 
Harbor. Do you think the American 
people can go ahead in the manner they 
are going now? Idonot. I think we are 
on the road to ruin insofar as the opera- 
tion of the affairs of our own Government 
are concerned. Now, since Pearl Harbor, 
$6,000 is $6,000. 

I would stand up here and work for 
an hour for $6,000, if I could save it for 
the Government, and if I was working 
for it myself, I would work for a year. 
I would do anything to get $6,000, if I 
could get that far enough ahead. If you 
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make $6,000, the Government would take 
half of it away from you in taxes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is a very good authority 
on the fiscal policies of this Government. 
He has studied it for many years. I ask 
him, is the predicament we find our- 
selves in right now, with an ever-in- 
creasing national debt, high taxes, search 
for more taxes, due entirely for a defense 
program, or was there something else 
before? 

Mr. RICH. Oh, no; we have had a 
program for the last 12 years where you 
have been going into the red. The Goy- 
ernment cannot stop it under the New 
Deal. We have gone into the red more 
than three and a half billion dollars a 
year for the past 9 years, until last year, 
when we went into the red five and a half 
billion. We are going into the red $18,- 
000,000,000 this year, and next year more 
than $36,000,000,000. You cannot at- 
tribute that all to the war. What do I 
attribute it to? To putting these things 
in the Government that ought to be cut 
out, and we ought to be sensible enough 
and sane enough to do the job right now. 
I am here working like everything to cut 
$6,000 out. Give the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr, Jones] and myself a little Help 
and we will cut this $6,000 out of this 
appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired, 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order. I have been on my 
feet for some time asking recognition, 
and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio makes the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am-very glad to give way 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has al- 
ways made it a practice to alternate 
between the two sides. The Chair recog- 
nized the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Rien] on that side, and he thought 
he should in justice recognize someone 
on the other side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Coorrr, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee had 
had under consideration the bill H. R. 
6845 and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include a let- 
ter that I have written in regard to the 
W. P. A. workers in Puerto Rico. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Also, Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
my remarks and include a proposal of 
the United Electrical, Radio, and Ma- 
chine Workers of America. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] has a special order of 10 minutes 
for today. He is not here, and he re- 
quested me to ask unanimous consent 
that he may be granted that time to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there obection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row, after the regular business of the 
day and after the address by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Horrman], 
I may be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
after disposition of the regular business 
of the day and any other special orders 
my colleague the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Wooprurr] may address the 
House for 8 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include a speech made by Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the F. B. I., before 
the Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. DonpEro] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


DELAYS IN PRODUCTION OF WAR MA- 
TERIALS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, like 
many other Members of this House, I 
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have been receiving a considerable 
amount of mail from people not only in 
the congressional district which I repre- 
sent but from all parts of the country 
protesting the war effort of their Gov- 
ernment. The letters indicate a degree 
of impatience bordering on anger at the 
apparent delay in the production of ma- 
terials of war. 

They cannot understand frequent 
strikes, time and a half and double time 
for overtime and Sunday work, and the 
40-hour week. They believe that these 
conditions should not only be remedied 
but completely eliminated for the dura- 
tion of the war. These letters are not 
propaganda inspired by any group or 
special interest. It is the sincere opinion 
of honest and stalwart American citi- 
zens. One such letter reached me yester- 
day from a substantial American family 
at Pontiac, Mich. It was a courteous let- 
ter, written in a forthright manner on 
the subjects I have mentioned. That 
letter contained this paragraph, and I 
quote: 

We also feel that it is time for some cf our 
officials in Washington to put aside partisan 
interests and think more of winning this war 
rather than preserving the interests of spe- 
cial groups. We are looking to our Congress- 
man from this district to see that nothing 
hinders this goal. 


My colleagues, there is only one con- 
clusion that any of us can reach after 
reading that statement and that is that 
the people are laying the blame at the 
door of Congress for conditions that now 
exist. 

A few days ago Mr. Donald M. Nelson, 
head of the United States War Produc- 
tion Board, asserted that in some plants 
work on defense contracts, could be in- 
creased 50 percent and he believed 
through the country generally it could 
be increased 25 percent. 

It is my purpose, in the brief time that 
I have, to point out that the remedy for 
the conditions alleged to exist does not 
lie with the Congress but that Congress 
has already acted in these matters and 
conferred the necessary powers on the 
President of the United States; and that 
he now has the authority to vacate the 
regulations in regard to the 8-hour day, 
the 40-hour week, and time and a half 
and double time for overtime, and other 
regulations and restrictions. I point out 
that this House, by nearly a 2 to 1 
vote, as long ago as December 4, 1941, 3 
days before Pearl Harbor, passed what is 
commonly known as the Smith bill, that 
has direct bearing upon the complaints 
now being made by the American people. 
That legislation lies dormant in another 
legislative body in this Capitol. 


Considering the statutes that now exist 
and which existed even when that bill 
was passed, I do not believe that further 
or other legislation is necessary to au- 
thorize the President to deal with these 
problems at the present time. The Presi- 
dent has stated that he does not want 
any other legislation to dispose of these 
problems. I make this statement know- 
ing full well that a committee of this 
House is now holding hearings and con- 
sidering new legislation on these very 
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subjects. I refer to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Before proceeding to present to the 
House the statutes which I believe cover 
the subjects and show conclusively that 
Congress has heretofore dealt with these 
subjects in prior legislation, I desire to 
present to the House the result of a sur- 
vey made in the State of New Jersey on 
these troublesome questions and to quote 
from a radio address made by the well- 
known commentator, Mr. H. V. Kalten- 
born, on March 8, this month: 


The people of the United States owe an 
important debt of gratitude to a Congress for 
Industrial Organizations labor leader. His 
name is Irving Abramson. He is president of 
the State Industrial Union Council of New 
Jersey. He has had the courage to call the 
attention of the President and the people of 
the United States to the fact that the indus- 
trial plants of the State of New Jersey which 
are now turning out war material for our 
soldiers and sailors are working at less than 
half of their capacity. For more than half 
the time the New Jersey machines which turn 
out materials to build ships, planes, tanks, 
and guns are idle. 


A few days before this statement was 
made, the President stated in his Wash- 
ington Birthday address to all the people 
of the Nation that— 


We shall not stop work for a single day. 


I am sure the American people ap- 
plauded that statement and joined 
wholeheartedly in the spirit of that dec- 
laration that the war effort of this Nation 
should not hesitate for a single day no 
matter what the dispute might be. If 
any dispute should arise, said the Presi- 
dent, it should be settled by mediation, 
conciliation, or arbitration. We in this 
Chamber, regardless of party affiliation, 
applauded that sane and sensible posi- 
tion and we heartily supported the Presi- 
dent in that position. But the survey 
that was made in the State of New Jer- 
sey shows that on the very day that 
statement was uttered, many thousand 
workers stopped their work, remained 
idle and the defense effort was delayed 
and retarded. As far as I know nothing 
was done about it but much valuable time 
was lost over a labor dispute. This sur- 
vey was not made by any Government 
agency but by the C. I. O. and showed 
that there were just two plants in New 
Jersey that were working the full 168 
hours called for by Donald Nelson, and, 
as the radio commentator said: 


Which certainly proves that it takes more 
than Rooseveltian eloquence or Nelsonian de- 
mands to get things done either in the State 
of New Jersey or anywhere else in the United 
States. 

Out of 77 war production plants surveyed 
in the State of New Jersey less than one-half 
do any work at all on Saturdays, and only 
10 out of the 77 work on Sundays. Which 
means that while Japan is winning the war 
because we lack the tools of victory the war 
workers of the United States are still on a 
5-day week. For don’t imagine that condi- 
tions are much better in any of the other 
48 States. 


I am conscious, however, that in spite 
of the problems confronting us, American 
labor is as loyal, patriotic, and eager to 
do its part as any other group of citi- 
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zens in our land. There are usually two 
sides to every question. If time and a 
half and double time were eliminated, I 
doubt if it could be made retroactive to 
affect contracts heretofore entered into 
by our Government with industry and 
the contracts entered into by industry 
with labor. If it did affect such con- 
tracts, then, in fairness and justice to 
the Government, whatever amount was 
added to these contracts to cover the ad- 
ditional cost of labor should be returned 
to the Government by industry. 

The fullest cooperation and united 
effort on the part of the entire Nation, 
regardless of station in life, is impera- 
tive in winning the war. The fate and 
destiny of this Republic is at stake and 
the way of life of free men and women 
is hanging in the balance. War is a 
burden placed upon all and all must bear 
their just share of that burden. Every- 
one must sacrifice and no one must be 
permitted to enrich his or herself from 
the blood and tears of others. Profits 
on war products should and must be 
reduced to the minimum. Industry has 
no right to ask unconscionable profits, 
and no group or special interest in the 
country, no matter who they might be, 
has any right to take advantage of any 
regulation or restriction which might 
benefit them in the Nation's effort to 
provide the means of national defense. 
All must serve a common objective in 
the winning of this war by making and 
offering patriotic and individual sacri- 
fices. Such sacrifices on our part will be 
little enough indeed when compared with 
the sacrifices the armed forces of our 
Nation are compelled to make in facing 
death itself. 


I desire to return to the question of 
whether or not the President now has 
authority to deal with the problems I 
have been discussing and whether or not 
additional legislation is necessary for that 
purpose. I call to the attention of the 
House that on June 30, 1936, Congress 
enacted a law which, among other things, 
provided as follows—section 1 (b) and 
(c), Public, No. 846, Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress: 

That all persons employed by the contrac- 
tor in the manufacture or furnishing of ma- 
terials, supplies, articles, or equipment used 
in the performance of the contract will be 
paid, without subsequent deduction or re- 
bate on any account, not less than the mini- 
mum wages as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor to be the prevailing minimum wages 
for persons employed on similar work or in 
the particular or similar industries or groups 
of industries currently operating in the lo- 
cality in which the materials, supplies, arti- 
cles, or equipment are to be manufactured 
or furnished under said contract. 

(c) That no person employed by the con- 
tractor in the manufacture or furnishing of 
the materials, supplies, articles, or equipment 
used in the performance of the contract shall 
be permitted to work in excess of 8 hours in 
any one day or in excess of 40 hours in any 
one week. 


It will be noted that this statute fixed 
the hours of work per day and the 40- 
hour workweek. 

On June 28, 1940, more than a year 
and a half ago, Congress enacted further 
legislation which conferred upon the 
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President the absolute power to suspend 
any or all of the provisions of the law 
I have quoted above, and I quote from 
section 13 of Public, No. 671, Seventy- 
sixth Congress, entitled “An act to expe- 
dite national defense and for other pur- 
poses”: 

Src. 13. Section 6 of the act approved June 
30, 1936 (49 Stat. 2036; U. S. C., Supp. V, title 
41, secs. 35-45), is hereby amended by add- 
ing: “Provided, That whenever in his judg- 
ment such course is in the public interest, 
the President is authorized to suspend any 
or all the representations and stipulations 
contained in section 1 of this act.“ 


You will notice that the above section 
authorizes the President to suspend any 
or all of the provisions contained in sec- 
tion 1 of the law which I quoted a mo- 
ment ago. 

I also desire to call attention to the 
further provisions of this act by quoting 
a part of subdivision (a) and all of sub- 
division (b) of section 5 of said act to 
expedite national defense. They read as 
follows: 

That notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, the President is hereby au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to prescribe regu- 
lations to establish such uniformity among 
the War and Navy Departments and the Coast 
Guard and their field services in regard to 
hours of work and compensation for over- 
time of their civilian employees as he may 
deem necessary in the interest of national 
defense. 

(b) During the national emergency de- 
clared by the President on September 8, 1939, 
to exist, the provisions of the law prohibit- 
ing more than 8 hours’ labor in any 1 day 
of persons engaged upon work covered by 
Army, Navy, and Coast Guard contracts shall 
be suspended. 


It will be observed that these two pro- 
visions I have just quoted, clothes the 
President with power to prescribe all reg- 
ulations necessary in regard to hours of 
work and compensation for overtime in 
contracts in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the Coast Guard. I call espe- 
cial attention to the Members of the 
House that the law prohibiting more 
than 8 hours’ labor in any 1 day shall be 
suspended upon work covered by con- 
tracts affecting the Army, Navy, and the 
Coast Guard. 

It must be apparent to all of us that 
the President now has full and complete 
authority and power to deal with the 
problems which are believed to be retard- 
ing the defense work of this Nation and 
that no further legislation is necessary. 

Many of us in this House are in accord 
with the President in this conclusion. 
My purpose in making this address is to 
present to you, my colleagues, and to the 
country the undisputed fact that the 
Congress of the United States has made 
provision for these matters and has met 
its duty and responsibility to safeguard 
the Nation’s defenses and to promote the 
general welfare of the Republic of the 
United States. 

Here the gavel fell.) 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the House of the following 
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titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H. R. 1057. An act to establish a system of 
longevity pay for postal employees; 

H. R. 5945. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact entered into by the 
States of Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska 
with respect to the use of the waters of the 
Republican River Basin; 

H. R. 6738. An act to limit the initial base 
pay of $21 per month for enlisted men in 
the Army and Marine Corps to those of the 
seventh grade; and 

H. R. 6759. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to fix the hours of duty of postal 
employees, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 14, 1935, as amended, so as to permit 
payment for overtime for Saturday service in 
lieu of compensatory time. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. R. 1057. An act to establish a system of 
longevity pay for postal employees; 

H. R. 5945. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact entered into by the 
States of Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska with 
respect to the use of the waters of the Re- 
publican River Basin; 

H. R. 6738. An act to limit the initial base 
pay of $21 per month for enlisted men in 
the Army and Marine Corps to those of the 
seventh grade; and 

H. R. 6759. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to fix the hours of duty of 
postal employees, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 14, 1935, as amended, so 
as to permit payment for overtime for Sat- 
urday service in lieu of compensatory time. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 19 minutes p. m.), pur- 
suant to its order heretofore entered, the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 26, 1942, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

The Subcommittee on Petroleum of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce will hold a meeting at 10 a. m. 
on Friday, March 27, 1942, to hear Mr. 
Elliot E. Simpson, director of the Drex- 
sage Rubber Co. of New York in respect 
to rubber. 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m. Tuesday, April 14, 1942. 
Business to be considered: Hearings 
along the line of the Sanders bill, 
H. R. 5497, and other matters connected 
with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLLINS: 

H. R. 6849. A bill to provide that printing, 
binding, and blank-book work for fleld serv- 
ices of the Government may be done outside 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Printing. 
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By Mr. HARTLEY: 

H. R. 6850. A bill to regulate boxing con- 
tests and exhibitions in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PIERCE: 

H. R. 6851. A bill to provide for the con- 
servation of fish and wildlife on Indian lands, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KRAMER: : 

H. R. 6852. A bill to require granting of 
licenses under patents during periods of war, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. SABATH: . 

H. J. Res. 297. Joint resolution to permit 
the diversion of waters from Lake Michigan 
to safeguard the public health; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLLINS: 

H. R. 6853. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of Mississippi, to 
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hear, determine, and render judgment upon 

a claim of Myrtle F. Wilson against the 

United States; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr, GILLETTE: 

H. R. 6854. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ellen Carr; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 6855. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Maria Eberhardt; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 6856. A bill for the relief of Dr. B. M. 
Chambers, and others; to the Committee on 
Claims 


By Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: 
H. R. 6857. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maryemma Lethart; to the Committee on 
Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2608. By Mr. SCOTT: Petitions of the Phil- 
adelphia Board of Trade, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., opposing assessment of a tax upon here- 
tofore tax-exempt municipal and State se- 
curities and approving a Federal final sales 
tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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2609. By Mr. ANDREWS: Resolution 
adopted by the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of New York, requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to put into effect 
any necessary changes in laws and regula- 
tions affecting border between this country 
and Canada to remove restrictions so that 
travel of persons and movement of prod- 
ucts may he facilitated for promotion of a 
harmonious and victorious prosecution of the 
war; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2610. By Mr. JENSEN: Petition of various 
citizens of the Riverton, Iowa, Woman's 
Christian Teriperance Union organization, 
who respectiully urge and petition the Con- 
gress to approve Senate Bill 860 as a con- 
tribution to a wholesome defense program 
and a reenactment of legislation similar to 
that of 1917 and so give to the young men 
of 1942 the protection their fathers had in 
1917; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2611. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of the 
State of California Board of Agriculture, 
adopted at Sacramento, Calif., urging that 
the United States Bureau of Reclamation 
undertake careful studies of the economic 
problems, arising out of the construction 
of dams and other engineering works neces- 
sary to the Central Valley project; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


